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HOW  TO  ESTIMATE  THE  VALUE  OF  SILVER 
RESIDUES. 

Since  the  article  Photographers  versus  Refiners  appeared  a 
month  ago,  more  letters  have  been  received  expressing  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  returns  made  for  residues,  notwithstanding 
that  our  advice  has  been  followed  with  reference  to  the  way 
they  should  be  prepared  before  sending.  It  is  manifestly  un¬ 
fair  for  any  one  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  integrity  of  the 
refiner  unless  he  has  some  definite  idea  as  to  the  actual  pro¬ 
portion  of  silver  the  residue  contained,  and  this  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  the  case  with  any  of  the  writers.  As  we  have 
said  on  many  previous  occasions,  photographers  too  frequently 
estimate  the  value  of  their  wastes  by  their  bulk,  and  not  by 
their  richness  in  the  precious  metals.  However,  we  shall  not 
here  again  discuss  this  question,  but  proceed  at  once  to  indicate 
J?)a>  simple  method  by  which  any  one  with  a  little  trouble  may 
make  an  assay  of  his  wastes,  and  estimate  its  real  value  before 
despatching  them  to  the  refiner. 

Previous  to  commencing  the  assay  it  is  imperative  that  the 
residue  be  most  completely  and  intimately  mixed,  for  it  goes 
without  saying  that  unless  this  be  done  a  sample  drawn  from 
one  portion  may  be  widely  different  from  one  taken  from 
another.  Therefore  no  reliable  assay  is  possible  unless  the 
whole  mass  is  rendered  perfectly  homogeneous.  This  necessary 
condition  may  be  secured  by  following  the  instructions 
given  in  our  issue  for  the  2nd  ult.,  and  then  intimately 
.  mixing  the  mass  with  a  spatula  or  in  a  mortar.  When  the 
whole  bulk  is  uniform  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  few  grains 
taken  from  any  one  part  will  contain  the  same  proportion  of 
metal  as  that  in  the  whole  bulk,  but  not  otherwise. 

Premising  that  the  whole  is  uniform,  we  may  now  proceed  to 
the  assay.  This  may  be  made  either  by  the  wet  or  the  dry 
methods.  It  is  the  latter  that  we  shall  here  describe.  Any 
one  familiar  with  blowpipe  manipulations  will  scarcely  require 
instructions  as  to  how  to  proceed  in  utilising  that  simple 
piece  of  apparatus.  Ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  the  residue  being 
accurately  weighed  out,  this  is  mixed  with  rather  more  than  its 
weight  of  a  flux  composed  of  equal  parts  of  the  carbonates  of 
soda  and  of  potash.  The  mixture  is  then  introduced  into  a 
small  ofifice  made  in  a  piece  of  charcoal,  and  submitted  to  the 
reducing  flame  of  the  blowpipe  for  a  few  minutes,  or  until  a 
bright  and  shining  bead  of  the  metal  is  obtained.  From  the 
weight  of  this  bead  the  quantity  of  metal  in  the  bulk  of  the 
residue  can  be  calculated  by  the  rule  of  proportion.  When 
dealing  with  so  small  a  quantity  as  can  be  reduced  at  a  time 
under  the  blowpipe,  several  different  lots  should  be  treated,  and 
the  mean  of  them  taken. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  the  blowpipe  that  we  recommend  the 


novice  in  assaying  to  work,  for,  beyond  the  possession  of  a 
fairly  delicate  chemical  balance,  some  little  skill  and  practice 
in  the  manipulations  are  necessary  in  order  to  ensure  accuracy 
in  the  result.  For  it  is  clear  that,  in  dealing  with  such  small 
quantities  as  a  few  grains,  the  loss  even  of  the  fraction  of  a 
grain  would  make  a  palpable  difference  in  the  ultimate  esti¬ 
mate.  When  dealing,  however,  with  a  larger  quantity,  a 
trifling  loss,  such  as  might  be  fatal  in  a  smaller,  will  practically 
not  make  much  difference.  In  treating  a  larger  quantity,  such 
as  we  advise,  a  furnace  or  other  source  of  strong  heat  is  of  course 
necessary.  But  this  is  not  a  serious  obstacle. 

Any  ordinary  firegrate  can  easily  be  extemporised  as  a 
melting  furnace  which  will  answer  every  purpose,  by  simply 
covering  up  the  whole  of  the  front  of  the  stove  with  a  piece  of 
sheet  iron,  so  that  the  only  draught  that  reaches  the  chimney 
has  to  pass  through  the  fire  from  the  bottom.  Many  of  the 
closed  stoves  used  for .  warming  the  studio  will  answer  the 
purpose.  One  of  the  most  readily  extemporised  furnaces  that 
can  be  employed  is  an  ordinary  domestic  “  Kitchener.”  In 
this  we  have  dampers  and  every  convenience  for  regulating  the 
heat,  and  even  controlling  its  direction,  if  necessary.  With  a 
kitchener  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  fit  a  small  piece  of  sheet 
iron,  or  “  tin  plate,”  from  the  front  door  to  the  lowest  bar,  so 
that  the  fire  is  fed  with  air  exclusively  through  the  bottom. 
With  this  arrangement  a  most  intense  heat-more,  indeed, 
than  is  really  required  for  our  present  purpose — may  be 
obtained. 

Assuming  that  a  kitchener,  fitted  as  directed,  is  to  be 
employed,  here  is  the  method  of  procedure.  Weigh  out 
accurately,  say,  250  grains  of  the  residue,  and  mix  it  intimately 
with  200  grains  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  a  similar  weight  of 
carbonate  of  soda.  This  may  be  done  with  a  spatula  on  a  piece 
of  paper.  Next  put  the  mixture  in  a  clay  crucible,  taking  care 
that  none  is  lost — even  the  paper  upon  which  the  mixture  was 
made  should  also  be  put  into  the  pot  to  ensure  this.  A  “  No.  3 
skittle  pot”  is  a  very  suitable  one  to  use.  Now  put  the 
crucible  with  its  contents  on  the  hob  while  the  fire  receives 
attention.  The  best  fuel  to  use  is  “  furnace  coke,”  but 
ordinary  gas  coke  will  answer  for  a  small  crucible  such  as  we 
are  now  using.  The  heaviest  and  most  solid  lumps  of  the  coke 
should  be  selected,  and  broken  up  into  pieces  about  the  size  of 
a  small  hen’s  egg. 

All  being  read}q  and  the  fire  having  been  allowed  to  fall  low, 
the  bottom  of  the  grate  is  cleared  from  ashes  and  some  coke 
put  on,  so  as  to  fill  it  up  to  the  height  of  about  three  inches. 
The  pot  is  now  placed  in  the  middle,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
fire  space  filled  up  with  the  broken  coke  and  the  top  lid  of  the 
kitchener  is  put  on.  The  fire  is  now  allowed  to  burn  up,  but 
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not  too  fiercely  at  first.  When  the  contents  of  the  crucible 
liquefies  and  begins  to  boil,  as  it  will  do  as  the  fire  burns  up, 
the  heat  must  be  slightly  checked  by  closing  the  dampers  a 
little  or  the  pot  might  boil  over.  The  boiling  must  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  it  ceases,  and  the  contents  of  the  pot  assumes  a 
quiescent  appearance,  which  the  further  augmentation  of  heat 

does  not  disturb.  „ .  , 

The  operation  is  now  complete.  The  crucible  can  now  be 

lifted  out  with  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  placed  upon  the  hob  to  cool, 
0  the  fire  may  be  allowed  to  die  out.  When  cold  the  crucible 
"  broken,  and  the  silver  will  be  found  in  a  bright,  solid 
button.  From  the  weight  of  this  the  metal  in  the  bulk  of  the 
residue  is  calculated  in  the  usual  way.  For  example 
the  250  grains  treated  yielded  100  grains  of  silver,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  waste  weighed,  say,  125  ounces,  it  would,  of  course, 

Ct«SrS  thfcructt  the  metal,  instead  of  being  a 
clean  sohd  Cf  is  a  rough,  irregular  mass,  the  heat  has  been 
insufficient  for  complete  reduction  or  the  operation .lias  been 
hurriedly  performed,  and  it  must,  therefore,  be  repeated.  The 
subject  will  be  resumed  at  an  early  date. 


From  a  knowledge  of  and  practical  acquaintance  with  all 
the  systems  previously  employed  for  producing  the  flaahing 
light  under  the  most  comfortable  and  effective  condition*,  we 
pface  this,  the  latest,  at  the  head  of  them  all  It  is  free  from 
association  with  cither  pyrotechnic  compounds  or  guncotton  : 
its  portability  is  such  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired ; 
methylated  spirit  is  so  cheap  as  to  amount  practically  to 
nothing  when  being  occasionally  used,  and  a  pinch  ot  a  small 
rubber  hall  forms  the  whole  means  by  which  the  light  is  started 

into  action  over  and  over  again. 

That  this  system  will  he  extensively  employed  in  parlour 
photography  before  long  we  have  no  doubt  Indeed,  one 
manufacturer  (Mr.  F.  W.  Hart,  Kingsland  Green),  who  was 
present  when  it  was  exhibited,  announced  his  intention  of  not 
losing  a  single  day  in  having  the  Bishop  lamp  constructed  on  a 
commercial  scale,  and  handing  over  a  certain  fixed  proportion 
of  the  profits  arising  from  its  sale  to  aid  the  funds  of  the  North 
London  Photographic  Society,  where  it  made  its  advent. 


the  latest  phase  of  the  magnesium 

FLASHING  LIGHT. 

It  will  he  remembered  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  tlie  Glasgow 
Photographic  Association  a  new  direction  was  given  to  our  mag¬ 
nesium  powder  flashing  resources  by  the  discovery  of  Mi.  .  i  . 
Armstrong  that  instead  of  adopting  the  pyrotechnic  compound 
of  twenty- three  years  ago,  or  the  more  recently  introduced 
elegant  system  of  Dr.  Pi  Hard,  of  igniting  guncotton  previously 
1  be  rally  sprinkled  with  tlie  magnesium  powder,  a  far  more 
effective  method  was  to  he  found  in  the  simple  ejecting  or 
blowing  of  a  few  grains  of  the  powdered  metal  from  the  bottle 
in  which  it  is  reserved  into  the  flame  of  a  gas-burner.  The 
Edit  thus  obtained  is  a  mere  flash  as  regards  duration,  hut  so 
intensely  luminous  as  to  enable  a  portrait  to  he  fully  exposed 

when  illuminated  by  such  flash. 

As  a  further  development  of  the  Armstrong  idea,  and  as 
showing  another  stage  in  the  evolutionary  progress  of  the 
magnesium  flash  light,  a  lamp  of  a  decidedly  portable  nature 
\V:ls  exhibited  on  Tuesday  evening  last  at  the  North  London 
Photographic  Society  by  Mr.  William  Bishop,  who  having  care¬ 
fully  thought  over  Mr.  Armstrong’s  idea  had  carried  it  into 
practical  effect  in  another  way.  But  at  this  stage  we  will 

describe  the  lamp  as  we  saw  it. 

A  square  metallic  spirit  lamp,  having  a  flat  top,  is  fitted  with 
two  wicks,  one  in  front  of  the  other  and  separated  by  two  or 
three  inches.  Immediately  behind  this  lamp  is  a  short  wide¬ 
mouthed  bottle  containing  magnesium  in  powder.  Dipping 
iMt„  this  powder  is  a  -lass  tube,  the  other  end  being  carried  up 
through  the  cork  and  bent  towards  the  flames  of  the  spirit 
lampt  which  are  in  a  line  with  tlie  direction  of  the  blowpipe. 
A  second  short  piece  of  tube  is  passed  through  the  cork,  its 
outer  end  being  connected  with  the  rubber  tube  of  a  pneumatic 
hall.  On  giving  this  hall  a  quick,  sharp  squeeze,  a  small 
quantity  of  the  powder  is  suddenly  ejected  from  the  blowpipe 
D0Z2le  against  the  flames,  this  being  attended  by  a  dazzling 
Hash.  This  is  capable  of  being  repeated  as  long  as  any  of  the 
magnesium  powder  remains  in  the  bottle. 

Two  spirit  flames  are  employed  instead  of  one  in  order  to 
ensure  the  complete  combustion  of  all  of  the  metallic  powder 
that  is  ejected. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  Paris,  M.  Detaille  read 
a  paper  showing  that  fair  photographs  of  the  solar  spectrum  might  lie 
obtained  with  very  little  in  the  shape  of  extra  instrumental  appliances 
being  required,  and  in  proof  of  this  he  showed  some  negatives  and 
proofs  from  them  that  lie  had  made  in  a  very  simple  fashion,  lie  said 
it  was  quite  easy  to  do  such  work.  He  first  secured  a  small  direct 
vision  spectroscope  horizontally  to  a  camera  and  then  directed  the 
sun’s  rays  into  it  by  means  of  a  piece  of  looking-glass.  That  was  all. 
The  exposures  were  the  only  difficult  part  on  account  of  want  ot  data , 
those  negatives  lie  exhibited  had  been  taken  in  times  varying  from 
half  a  second  to  thirty  seconds. 


As  far  as  we  can  gather,  there  seems  to  he  a  prejudice  against  the  use 
of  paraffin  lamps  in  the  dark  room,  though  such  prejudice  is,  m 
most  cases,  quite  unfounded.  As  to  the  smell  from  them  there  w 
none  if  the  wick  be  properly  trimmed ;  as  to  the  cost,  it  is  dead.  \ 
less  than  that  of  gas;  as  to  its  health  fulness,  when,  m  either  case,  tin 
products  of  combustion  are  allowed  to  pass  into  the  atmosphere,  it  i* 
immeasurably  superior  to  gas.  The  chief  drawback,  perhaps  .s  the 
dano-er  of  explosion  from  the  accidental  falling  of  a  lamp,  and  this  is  a 
realevil  in  regard  to  its  employment ;  hut  we  have  recently  seen  that 
Messrs.  Hincks,  of  duplex  fame,  have  patented  a  new  burner  intended 
to  obviate  every  risk  in  this  direction,  and  as  far  as  can  he  judged 
their  claims  seem  to  he  founded  upon  a  secure  basis.  The  new  burnei 
has  a  self-extinguishing  attachment,  such  that,  ho\ve\  er  vio  on  y  01 
in  whatever  position  it  may  reach  the  ground,  it  will  not  ai  * 
extinguish  itself  before  the  possibility  of  ignition  of  the  contained  01. 
This  is  naturally  a  point  of  great  importance,  for  there  aie  m. 
photographers  in  the  country  who  are  entirely  debarred  from  the 
illuminating  conveniences  available  to  their  more  fortunately  situated 
urban  brethren,  and  have  to  put  up  with  paraffin  or  nothing. 


We  are  not  aware  whether  the  Fire  Insurance  Companies  deal  v  dh 
this  matter,  though  naturally  it  is  one  of  great  importance  in  view  ot 
the  enormous  percentage  the  unfortunate  photographer  lias  to  pay  to 
them.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that,  considering  the  great,  diminu¬ 
tion  in  fire  risks  to  photographic  premises  that  has  taken  p  ace  o 
late  years,  there  should  be  no  alteration  m  the  premiums  _ char c 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  the  trades  union’s  principle  actuating  most 
of  these  Companies  of  any  standing;  hut  we  feel  sure  that ;  if  the 
matter  were  urged  upon  them  from  all  directions  there  would  be  a 
change  of  a  satisfactory  character  to  the  profession.  Lven,  apait 
from°  the  existent  reduction  of  risks,  there  would  appear  to  be  no 
reason  why  fire  insurance  premiums  should  not  follow  the  downwaid 
course  of  prices  that  almost  all  other  values  have  taken. 


The  application  of  photography  to  purposes  of  meteorology  lias  ^ 
last  few  months  received  great  attention  ;  both  in  this  country  and  on 
the  Continent  it  has  been  recommended  by  those  m  authon  y  a 
should  be  followed  up  persistently.  The  knowledge  of  the  utility 
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clouds  in  forecasting-  weather  dates  back  to  remote  ages,  and  it  has 
been  shown,  both  before  the  Royal  Society  and  the  Royal  Meteoro¬ 
logical  Society  of  London,  that  the  general  forms  of  clouds  are 
practically  the  same  all  over  the  world,  as  proved  by  the  lion. 
Ralph  Abercrombie,  who  has  taken  a  large  number  of  photographs  in 
all  latitudes  (from  72°  N.  to  58°  S.)  and  exhibited  them  before  these 
societies.  On  page  180,  et  seq.,  of  our  contemporary,  Nature,  will  be 
found  a  very  interesting  and  brief  article  on  the  subject,  giving 
illustrations  of  some  of  his  cloud  pictures,  showing  how  they  ought  to 
be  named,  and  concluding  with  concise  hints  as  to  the  forecasting 
deductions  which  may  be  drawn  from  their  shapes  and  arrangement. 


The  same  subject  was  recently  treated  more  especially  from  a  photo¬ 
graphic  standpoint  by  M.  Janssen,  of  photo-astronomical  fame.  His 
paper  presented  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  was  upon  the 
application  of  photography  to  meteorology,  and  related  to  a  large 
number  of  photographs  taken  by  him  on  the  Pic  du  Midi  in  October 
last,  with  a  view  to  recording  meteorological  phenomena  by  photo¬ 
graphic  means.  The  series  comprised  four  views  of  the  section  of  the 
Pyrenees,  filling  all  the  valleys  and  enshrouding  all  but  the  highest 
summits  of  the  range.  Others  of  the  set  exhibit  these  clouds 
as  acted  on  by  the  early  rays  of  the  luminary,  and  converted  into  the 
semblance  of  a  storm-tossed  sea.  Negatives  were  also  obtained  of  the 
remarkable  effects  obtained  at  sunset,  and  the  whole  were  so  successful 
that  it  was  evident,  the  writer  said,  that  photography  might  be 
applied  with  great  advantage  for  the  study  of  these  phenomena. 
One  particularly  effective  picture  forms  the  first  page  illustration  to  a 
recent  number  of  La  Nature.  The  value  of  these  and  similar  photo¬ 
graphs,  M.  Janssen  said,  consisted  (1),  In  giving  the  phenomena  of 
the  views  as  a  whole  upon  which  discussions  could  be  carried  on, 
and  in  giving  an  entirely  new  value  to  observed  meteorological  facts  ; 
(2),  In  allowing  in  particular  instances,  and  by  the  employment  of 
suitable  methods,  measurements  of  heights,  distances,  and  sizes  of 
clouds,  &c. ;  (3),  In  offering  a  complete  course  of  study  of  photo¬ 
metric  measurements  of  the  light  of  stars  in  connexion  with  the 
atmosphere ;  (4),  In  enabling  us  to  bequeath  to  the  future  a  mass  of 
information  that  can  be  utilised  whatever  the  point  of  view  that 
science  brings  before  us. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Western  Microscopical  Club,  Mr.  E.  M. 
Nelson  took  for  his  subject  Photo-micrography,  and  exhibited  an 
apparatus  designed  by  himself  and  Mr.  Curties  to  combine  efficiency 
with  simplicity  in  the  necessary  operations.  A  board  on  indiarubber- 
shod  feet  and  long  enough  to  take  lamp,  microscope,  and  camera  when 
fully  extended  was  the  main  part.  The  camera  is  made  of  two  square 
tubes  of  cardboard,  sliding  one  within  the  other.  Upright  wooden 
ends  hold  these  tubes,  and  slide  in  grooves  in  the  baseboard,  and  are 
fixed  by  clamping  screws.  The  backboard  is  grooved  to  receive  the 
focussing  glass,  and  the  double  back  is  of  metal,  one-sixth  the  cost  of 
wood,  and  is  stated  to  work  smoother  than  those  of  mahogany.  We 
do  not  not  suppose  the.  experimenter  can  have  had  an  experience  of 
the  best  wooden  slides  if  this  represents  his  views,  but  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  metal  slides  should  be  very  useful  in  this  class  of 
work.  Granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument  (which  is  not  really  the 
state  of  the  case),  that  they  did  not  register  truly,  a  little  variation 
from  an  exactly  ascertained  focus  is  not  appreciable  when  amplification 
on  a  large  scale  is  carried  out.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  metal 
slides  are  both  useful,  handy,  light,  and  economical  for  many  besides 
these  particular  purposes  ;  but,  as  we  have  often  pointed -out  before, 
if  the  production  of  a  first-class  negative  of  microscopic  objects  is 
attempted,  the  chief  secret  lies  primarily  in  the  perfection  of  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  illumination,  and,  secondarily,  in  the  selection  of  objects  of 
the  greatest  perfection  of  character  and  of  mounting.  ■ 

- ♦ - - 

ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

I  really  do  not  see  what  Mr.  Truscott,  of  the  United  States,  has  to 
complain  of.  I  traversed  his  statement  that  photographers  in  general 
were  afraid  of  using  rapid  plates  for  general  use ;  I  further  disagreed 
with  his  dictum  that  such  plates  would  do  all  that  slow  ones  would, 
and  much  more  besides.  The  truth  of  the  matter  could  easily  be 


ascertained  from  the  plate  makers  as  regards  the  first  question ;  as  to 
the  second,  I  confidently  appeal  to  any  experienced  reader  whether  I 
am  not  quite  right  in  my  contention.  As  to  the  gentleman  from 
Manchester,  whom  I  did  not  name,  I  give  him  all  the  advantage  he 
can  gain  from  an  error  of  the  printers,  but  as  to  the  rest,  he  is  wide  of 
the  mark  entirely.  Any  one  who  introduces  such  superfine  corrections 
as  he  did  should  know  whether  he  was  authorised.  This  writer  con¬ 
fesses  his  entire  ignorance  upon  the  matter.  Similarly,  such  exalted 
accuracy  of  calculation  should  halt  at  the  employment  of  the  unscien¬ 
tific  word  “  weight,”  and  employ  “  mass,”  or  else  make  a  correction 
for  latitude  ;  but  the  letter  criticised,  and  its  sequel,  evidence  a  com¬ 
plete  lack  of  discrimination  between  the  two.  The  affectation  of 
hypercritical  correctness  of  calculation  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  exactitude  of  terminology. 

I  am  very  much  disposed  to  think  that  the  recent  re-introduction  of  an 
old  plan — the  instantaneous  burning  of  magnesium  in  the  shape  of  powder 
in  lieu  of  the  comparatively  slow  combustion  of  the  metal  as  a  wire 
or  ribbon — will  lead  to  very  important  results.  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  valid  reason  why  the  light  from  a  given  weight  of  magnesium 
should  not  produce  the  same  photographic  effect  when  used  as  an 
illuminant  of  a  given  object,  whether  the  act  of  combustion  occupy 
a  minute  or  a  second.  From  the  reports  given  it  is  clear  that  there 
are  important  facts  as  to  the  mode  of  burning  to  be  discovered.  Thus 
Hr.  Piffard  found  the  light  produced  by  his  method  to  be  so  nearly 
instantaneous,  that  his  model — -a  little  child  in  the  act  of  being 
tickled-— was  reproduced  like  a  motionless  object,  while  other  writers 
speak  of  the  suddenness  of  the  flash  causing  a  closure  of  the  eyelids 
that  was  represented  in  the  negative.  The  rapidity  with  which  the 
eyelids  voluntarily  respond  to  external  stimulation  makes  one  doubt 
whether  in  practice  the  flash  would  not  occupy  sufficient  time  for  the 
eyelids  to  quiver  sufficiently  to  mar  a  portrait.  Otherwise,  what  a 
terrible  power  this  flashing  magnesium  light,  if  it  really  be  so  rapid, 
will  place  in  the  hands  of  the  photographer — both  as  regards  doers  of 
evil  and  of  good. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  discussion  at  the  London  and  Pro¬ 
vincial  Photographic  Association  upon  the  best  method  of  cutting  a 
glass  bottle  in  two,  the  Cui  homo  ?  of  which,  otherwise  doubtful,  was 
well  shown  by  “  Amateur,”  writing  on  December  second,  who  proved 
himself  an  expert,  and  indicated  one  capital  use  for  the  process,  the 
cutting  a  hock  bottle  in  two  close  to  its  base  so  as  to  form  a  lamp- 
glass  with  the  upper  portion.  I  have  had  a  practical  experience  with 
all  the  methods,  and  have  found  “  Amateur’s  ”  the  best,  the  plan  of 
localising  the  action  of  the  string  being  a  necessity  for  clean  work. 
The  old  plan  is,  Cut  out  a  deep  V  from  the  end  of  a  board,  and  guide 
the  string  round  the  bottle  placed  in  the  V  by  working  it  through  a 
saw-cut.  For  leading  a  crack,  I  have  found  a  plan  described  in  this 
Journal  a  few  months  ago  better  than  any.  Two  pieces  of  damp 
(not  too  wet)  blotting  paper  are  stuck  on  to  the  glass  almost  together, 
but  sufficiently  apart  to  leave  a  narrow  channel  of  glass  between  ;  a 
blowpipe  flame  is  then  directed  on  to  the  bare  glass,  its  action  being- 
kept  from  travelling  by  the  wetted  paper  ;  the  crack  will  follow  most 
cleanly.  This  method  is  invaluable  for  leading  a  crack  at  the  corner 
of  a  negative  round  to  the  side,  so  as  to  prevent  its  travelling  across. 
By  the  way,  I  have  had  a  large  number  of  such  cracked  corners 
lately ;  do  the  dry  platers  play  pitch-and-toss  with  boxes  of  plates,  I 
wonder  ? 

Mr.  A.  Mackie’s  remarks  upon  the  colours  of  eyes  were  very  inter¬ 
esting,  for  it  is  most  astonishing  how  much  ignorance  prevails  on  the 
subject  of  the  colour  of  the  eye.  I  do  not  believe  that  one  man  in  twenty 
could  give  a  correct  description  of  the  colours  of  the  eyes  of  half  a  dozen 
of  his  nearest  and  dearest  friends.  I  know  of  an  instance,  which  I  state 
as  a  positive  fact,  of  a  gentleman,  the  father  of  a  numerous  family, 
commissioning  a  photographer  to  do  a  miniature  painting  of  the  said 
gentleman’s  wife.  “Let  me  see — eyes  blue,”  &c.,  said  the  photo¬ 
grapher.  “  Oh,  no,”  replied  the  gentleman,  “  she  has  a  full,  dark  e}-e.” 
The  photographer  doubted,  and  the  wife  was  asked  to  call.  Her  eyes 
were  a  beautiful  blue  !  At  the  trial  of  the  nobleman  who  afterwards 
languished  in  jail,  it  was  most  touching  to  see  the  unanimity  with 
which  his  friends  testified  to  their  recollection  of  the  exact  tint  of  his 
eyes,  long  as  was  the  distance  of  time  they,  had  been  separated. 

I  do  think  that  one  of  the  very  best  photographic  jokes  ever  perpe¬ 
trated  is  the  “Ebbw  Vale  ”  correspondent’s  expectation  of  a  fair  return 
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for  his  original  outlay  when  he  sent  half  a  dozen  rolls  of  Eastman’s 
paper,  with  also  a  dozen  plates,  to  a  refiner  to  he  reduced  to  metal. 
He  only  got  a  couple  of  shillings  for  his  two  and  a  half  guineas’  worth 
of  material ;  I  think  he  was  considreably  lucky  to  get  that  much.  On 
the  same  page  is  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  upon  a  question  of 
copyright.  Now  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  would  save  the  Editors  a  vast 
amount  of  trouble,  and  prevent  mauy  photographers  unnecessarily 
irritating  themselves,  if  they  would  purchase  and  spend  an  hour  over 
the  perusal  of  a  copy  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  bearing  upon  the 
question.  I  believe  it  costs  only  twopence,  and  it  can  be  read  through 
in  a  very  few  minutes.  In  fact,  no  photographic  home  is  complete 
without  a  copy  of  the  Copyright  Act  and  the  Carriers’  Act. 

I  sometimes  think  it  would  be  a  capital  plan  to  make  extracts  of  all 
the  good  things,  the  improved  methods  of  work,  wrinkles  of  practice, 
and  so  on,  that  one  comes  across  in  one’s  Bbitish  Joubnal  op  Pho- 
togbaphy,  and  head  them  “  Nuggets.”  The  w’hole  ground  is  fairly 
auriferous,  but  is  not  entirely  made  up  of  nuggets ;  indeed,  sometimes 
there  are  large  lumps  of  “  mystery  gold.”  Here  is  a  veritable  nugget. 
Mr.  Dunmore,  writing  of  the  effects  of  water  in  a  foreground,  touches 
on  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  throwing  a  few  stonos  in  when  the 
surface  is  unruffled  by  wind.  This  is  quite  true,  and  I  have  seen  many 
photographs  which  were  simply  hideous  through  the  perfect  reflection 
of  some  piece  of  architecture  at  the  further  side  of  a  sheet  of  water; 
yet  the  photographer  prided  himself  upon  them,  in  fact,  had,  I  believe, 
waited  for  a  calm  day  to  get  the  effect ! 

Mr.  Charters  White  read  a  valuable  paper  upon  photo-micrography, 
and  his  after  remarks  also  were  much  to  the  point.  It  cannot  be  too 
often  impressed  upon  those  who  have  any  desire  to  take  up  this  inter¬ 
esting  branch  of  photography,  that  a  very  laVge  amount  of  highly 
interesting  and  instructive  work  can  be  done  by  any  one  possessed  of 
the  most  elementary  requirements.  A  cheap  microscope  without 
movable  stage,  an  eighteenpenny  paraffin  lamp,  a  couple  of  disused 
soap  boxes,  with  an  old  shawl,  and  a  dozen  or  two  pins  and  drawing- 
pins,  are  all  that  are  needed  to  the  possessor  of  a  camera,  and  a  little 
patience. 

I  wonder  has  any  one  tried  the  process  of  M.  X - ,  described  by 

Professor  Stebbing  (p.  708  last  month)  ?  There  seems  to  be  in  it  the 
germs  of  a  really  good  method  of  reproducing  negatives,  and  from  the 
account  given  1  read  that  actual  results  were  shown. 


THE  SHORTCOMINGS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  RELATION 

TO  ART. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia.] 

The  ideal,  not  the  literal  rendering  of  nature  is  generally  accounted 
the  peculiar  function  of  art ;  but,  the  truth  is,  the  ideal  of  the  greatest 
painters  and  sculptors  is  not  far  removed  from  the  matter-of-fact, 
rile  surperb  horses  of  the  Elgin  marbles  are  almost  facsimiles  of 
In-a u t  if ul  living  specimens.  Doubtless  the  gods  and  heroes  approxi¬ 
mated  human  forms,  inasmuch  as  the  Greeks  had  ample  opportunity 
for  comparison,  denied  us  by  the  exigencies  of  modern  life,  which 
Compel  us  to  keep  our  shapes  of  beauty  swathed  in  thick  garments. 
The  true  ideal  is  not  something  removed  from  nature,  but  the 
expre  sion  of  the  taste  in  selection  and  combination  of  familiar  things, 
ai  d  the  closer  the  artist  clings  to  objective  realities  the  greater  is  his 
work  accounted. 

N  it  is  sometimes  claimed  for  photography,  by  its  over-zealous 
n  ,  thal  its  intense  realism  in  the  translation  of  the  external 
world  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  its  art  status.  To  he 
consistent  with  tne  definition  of  idealism,  one  might  be  willing  to 
admit  that  a  subject  happily  selected  by  the  camera  directly  from 
nature  would  entitle  tln>  photographer  to  the  credit  due  to  invention, 
ich  as  th"  mere  faculty  of  inventing  a  subject  does  not  demand 
so  quick  and  keen  a  perception  of  the  beautiful  as  the  discovery  in 
nature  of  what  is  just  suited  to  the  purposes  of  art,  which  escapes  the 
observation  of  ordinary  people.  But  one  cannot  consistently  affirm 
that  the  pencil  of  light  does  faithfully  translate  nature  upon  the 
sen  dtive  film ;  that  is,  nature  as  presented  to  our  normal  vision. 

If  we  lay  aside  the  grave  charges  hitherto  brought  against  photo¬ 
graphy  of  falsifying  nature,  in  the  incorrect  rendering  of  colour  into 
monochrome,  a  fault  which  the  orthoehromatic  processes  are  fast 
ting,  'till  we  shall  have  to  admit  that  in  the  disposition  of 
light  and  ehade  there  is  a-difference  between  the  photograph  and  the 


painting,  a  difference  which  justifies  the  painter’s  method  rather  than 
the  photographer’s.  Let  us  examine  a  painting  and  a  photograph  of 
the  same  subject,  a  high  tower  or  steeple  against  a  clear,  bright 
sky.  In  the  photograph  we  shall  see  that  the  upper  part  of  the  tower 
or  steeple  is  in  much  stronger  light  than  the  bottom,  whilst  in  the 
painting  or  engraving  the  higher  part  is  darker  than  the  lower. 
Now,  which  is  correct?  Does  it  not  stand  to  reason  that  a  high 
tower  against  a  cloudless  sky  receives  greater  illumination  at  the  top 
in  the  broad  expanse  of  light  than  at  the  bottom,  just  as  the  photo¬ 
graph  renders  it. 

Does  the  painter  then  violate  nature  to  create  artistic  effect? 
Surely  his  method  is  the  more  pleasing  and  picturesque,  but  how  can 
it  be  contrary  to  nature  and  yet  true  and  beautiful?  One  cannot 
conceive  how  any  such  glaring  violation  of  nature  can  result  in 
artistic  pleasure,  bow  a  method  seemingly  so  opposed  to  common 
sense,  and  apparently  so  out  of  harmony  with  the  actual  order 
of  things,  can  be  justified  ;  and  yet  justice  must  give  the  verdict  for 
the  painter.  Art  must  represent  nature  as  it  is  presented  to  our 
senses,  not  as  things  actually  are.  But  why  does  the  high  tower 
against  a  cloudless  sky  show  the  upper  part  dark  to  our  vision  ?  We 
must  have  recourse  to  a  physiological  reason  for  an  explanation. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  retina  which  shows  itself  when  we 
exercise  the  eye,  and  which  lias  its  inhuence  in  works  of  art.  If  we 
place  a  bright  silver  coin  upon  a  dark  table  and  centre  the  eye  upon  it 
for  a  few  minutes,  wdien  we  remove  1  he  coin  for  an  instant  there  is  a 
white  spot  in  its  place,  which  almost  immediately  becomes  black. 

If  a  red  wafer  placed  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  is  looked  at  intently, 
on  removing  the  wafer  the  spot  will  appear  green.  If  we  look  upon 
a  yellow  wafer,  on  removal  it  will  seem  blue,  the  complementary 
colour  always  showing  itself.  This  phenomenon  is  explained  by  sup¬ 
posing  the  nerve  to  he  so  exhausted  by  the  continued  action  of 
the  special  rays,  that  it  momentarily  becomes  insensible  to  their 
inhuence,  and  the  effect  of  the  rays  of  an  opposite  kind  only  is  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  brain.  Let  us  see  now  how  this  sensibility  produces 
an  effect  where  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  colour  but  only  light 
and  shade,  as  in  the  case  of  our  tower  against  the  sky.  We  know  the 
highest  part  of  the  tower  is  in  the  brighest  illumination,  yet  we  do 
not  actually  so  see  it.  It  never  so  appears  to  our  eye.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  When  we  look  at  the  steeple  or  tower,  a  great  part  of  the 
retina  is  opposed  to  the  light  of  the  sky,  and  on  shifting  the  eye  to 
any  particular  part, .the  light  which  is  reflected  from  that  part  falls 
upon  the  retina  where  it  has  been  exhausted  by  the  direct  light  from 
the  sky,  and,  consequently,  that  part  appears  dark.  A  very  simple 
way  of  convincing  oneself  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  retina  is  to  look 
intently  for  a  minute  at  an  open  window  in  a  room,  and  then  direct 
your  eyes  to  the  wall ;  the  panes  wih  look  dark,  while  the  mullions 
look  light.  Painters  take  advantage  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  eye. 
They  create  an  effect  not  only  by  the  contrasts  of  lights  and  shades, 
but  also  by  contrasts  of  colours.  The  bright  carnations,  for  instance, 
which  in  themselves  would  he  glaringly  offensive,  even  painful  to  the 
eye,  are  softened  down  from  their  exaggeration  by  some  contiguous 
colours  which  catch  the  eye,  affect  the  retina,  let  us  say  tire  it  first,  so 
that  the  two  impressions  together  produce  a  harmonious  effect,  which 
seems  natural,  although  it  actually  is  not  so.  If  the  colouring  of  a 
picture  he  too  warm,  with  subtilty  of  art  the  painter  introduces  some 
colour,  which,  rendering  the  eye  insensible  to  the  red  and  yellow  rays, 
increases  the  susceptibility  to  the  blue  and  violet  rays.  Every  ray  of 
the  warm  red  is  actually  transmitted  to  the  retina,  hut  the  impression 
is  modified  by  the  colder  colours,  a  portion  of  the  red  is  for  a  moment 
lost,  and  the  picture  appears  less  warm  because  the  opposite  rays  have 
prevailing  inhuence.  We  never  really  see  all  the  colours  in  their 
actual  degree  of  intensity  at  the  same  time  when  placed  together. 
The  eye  alternately  shifts  from  one  to  the  other,  and  there  is  a 
modification  of  all.  This  is  the  harmony  the  painter  strives  after.  It 
is  art,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  truth  to  nature.  When  we  look  at 
a  beautiful  landscape  we  do  not  actually  see  the  colours  as  they  are 
transmitted  by  vibrations  to  the  nerve  of  the  eye.  No  one  who 
desires  to  enjoy  a  lovely  prospect  ever  fixes  his  eye  intently  upon  any 
individual  portion  of  a  scene  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest,  but  the 
eye  wanders  over  the  beautiful  prospect  and  returns  as  from  a 
delightful  excursion.  It  receives  a  multitude  of  varied  and  modified 
impressions,  and  the  result  is  a  pleasing  picture,  just  such  as  the 
painter  depicts  upon  the  canvas,  only  infinitely’ more  beautiful.  If 
any  argument  were  needed  for  the  beneficence  of  the  Creator  this 
physiological  peculiarity,  this  optical  imperfection,  mi"ht  he  cited  in 
evidence  rather  than  the  eye’s  perfection  as  an  optical  instrument,  as 
advanced  by  the  school  of  Paley.  For  on  it  depends  our  aesthetic 
pleasure  in  landscape. 

For  rendering  of  form  the  human  eye,  guided  by  the  most  delicate 
touch,  cannot  approach  the  pencil  of  light,  yet  from  the  tribunal  of 
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art  judgment  must  often  be  pronounced  against  photography,  and  the 
book  of  the  law  is  again  the  limitation  of  our  vision. 

Instantaneous  photography  has  yielded  marvellous  results  to  science. 
For  the  mathematician  it  has  verified  the  direction  of  the  curve  of 
projectiles.  To  the  physiologist  it  has  revealed  the  curious  muscular 
contortions  assumed  during  animal  locomotion.  But  instantaneousness 
is  generally  destructive  of  art. 

Painters  do  not  paint  animals  in  motion  in  the  attitudes  Mr. 
Muybridge  has  demonstrated  to  be  the  actual  truth.  The  painter 
prefers  reality  as  it  presents  itself  to  our  visual  sense  to  reality  as  it  is. 
The  law  of  the  persistence  of  vision  must  not  be  violated.  It  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  that  the  image  impressed  upon  the  retina 
remains  there  an  appreciable  space  of  time,  consequently  objects, 
though  passing  continuously  through  an  unbroken  series,  seem  to  the 
eye  to  remain  unchanged.  Instantaneous  photography  by  isolating  any 
special  movement  in  the  series  really  destroys  the  whole  idea  of  motion. 

To  compel  the  artist -to  represent  arrested  movement,  an  actual 
momentary  attitude,  because  be  has  to  do  with  a  single  moment  of 
time  in  his  representation,  would  be  about  as  wise  as  to  force  him  to 
confine  himself  to  the  use  of  those  colours  only  which  do  not  har¬ 
moniously  modify  each  other  when  in  juxtaposition,  though  science 
can  readily  prove  the  isolated  existence  of  the  three  primary  colours 
in  their  integrity. 

Lessing  in  his  critical  essay,  The  Laocoon,  tells  us :  “  All  appearances 
of  nature  which  in  their  actual  state  are  but  of  an  instant  duration, 
which  can  be  what  they  are  but  for  a  moment,  all  such  appearances, 
be  they  pleasing  or  be  they  horrible,  receive  through  the  prolonged 
existence  which  art  gives  them  a  character  so  contrary  to  nature  that 
at  every  repeated  view  we  take  of  them  the  impression  becomes 
weaker  and  weaker  till  at  last  we  turn  from  the  contemplation  in 
weariness  and  disgust.  La  Mettrie,  who  had  himself  painted  and 
engraved  as  Democritus  the  laughing  philosopher,  laughs  only  at  the 
first  time  we  look  at  him.  Look  at  him  often,  and  the  philosopher  is 
converted  into  a  buffoon  and  his  laugh  into  a  grimace.”  This  is  the 
impression  conveyed  by  many  an  instantaneous  photograph,  because 
it  represents  the  person,  as  it  were,  petrified  in  the  transient  state, 
fixed  for  ever  in  a  position  which  could  not  be  preserved  for  more 
than  a  single  moment.  By  its  scrupulous  adherence  to  reality  it 
takes  away  the  very  appearance  of  reality,  motion,  life,  action. 

The  greatest  painters  have  devoted  their  attention  to  this  simula¬ 
tion  of  motion  in  their  pictures.  Rubens  was  pre-eminently  success¬ 
ful  in  giving  action  to  liis  figures.  Fuseli  describes  the  elements  of 
liis  pictures  as  “  swept  along  in  a  gulf  of  colours,  as  herbage,  trees, 
and  shrubs  are  whirled,  tossed,  and  absorbed  by  an  inundation.” 
There  is  a  picture  of  his  representing  a  rustic  wedding,  filled  with 
figures,  dancing,  romping,  and  rolling  on  the  ground ;  a  wonderful 
display  of  varied  attitudes  which  creates  in  the  beholder  the  idea  of 
motion  in  a  masterly  manner.  John  Bartlett. 

(To  be  continued.)  ■ 

- ♦ . . . 

COMPOSITE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia.] 

Fronti  nulla  fides. 

Out  of  the  mixed  mass  of  matter  that  modern  photography  presents 
to  us,  there  are  some  things  that  would  be  better  suppressed  altogether. 
It  is  a  matter  for  great  regret  that  considerable  numbers  of  those 
practising  our  beautiful  art  do  not  scruple  to  lower  it  to  absolute 
quackery,  sometimes  to  revolting  indecency,  often  to  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  “  cheap  and  nasty  ”  forms  of  design,  and  still  oftener  to  silly 
pastime  or  childish  absurdity.  With  many  persons,  indeed,  the  idea 
seems  to  be  to  pursue  photography  in  any  and  all  ways  rather  than 
the  legitimate  ones  that  have  rendered  it  so  useful  to  the  world  and 
so  universally  and  justly  admired.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  at  any 
length  into  a  subject  like  this,  which  must  have  forced  itself  upon  the 
attention  of  every  thinking  man  who  has  any  interest  in  the  camera, 
but  there  is  one  of  these  absurd  quackeries  that  seems  to  be  com¬ 
manding  the  serious  attention  of  people  of  education  and  attainments, 
and  who  really  ought  to  know  better.  I  allude  to  the  so-called 
Composite  Photography.  Now,  it  is  well  to  have  the  desire  of 
hearing  new  things  and  seeing  new  inventions,  but  when  I  see  such 
nonsense  as  composite  photography  gravely  treated  in  a  scientific 
manner  by  respectable  magazines  that  are  read  by  the  general  public, 
and  even  by  the  journals  devoted  to  our  own  craft,  I  can  only  say 
that  it  makes  me  feel  very  sorry. 

Composite  photography  claims  to  give  a  normal  type  or  average  of 
the  features  of  a  number  of  individuals  ;  and  the  assertion  that  each 
exposure  on  each  subject  partially  destroys  and  partially  adds  to  the 
image  previously  existing  on  the  film,  is  just  one  of  those  nicely  con¬ 


trived  bits  of  scientific  speciousness  that  can  easily  hoodwink  any  one 
not  understanding  the  technical  part  of  photography.  If  a  draughts¬ 
man  draws  on  a  rough-cast  wall  with  a  chunk  of  dry  colour,  or  on  the 
smoothest  of  paper  with  the  finest  pointed  pen,  he  makes  an  outline  in 
either  case,  because  he  attempts  the  representation  of  one  object  in  one 
place.  Composite  photography  attempts  the  representation  of  an 
unlimited  number  of  objects  in  one  place.  For  the  same  reason  we 
cannot  compare  the  “  composite  ”  with  a  badly  focussed  plate,  because 
the  latter  has  an  outline  no  matter  if  the  image  be  hardly  discernible. 
The  form  is  there  just  as  it  is  in  the  drawing  on  the  rough-cast  wrall. 

A  “  composite  ”  photograph  cannot  claim  to  be  a  picture  in  any 
sense,  because  it  is  merely  a  jumble  of  uncombined  outlines.  The 
expression  “  uncombined  ”  is  a  foolish  one  perhaps,  for  two  outlines 
cannot  be  combined  upon  the  same  surface  or  film.  Let  us  take  an 
example  from  the  stereoscope  :  here  we  have  two  images  the  same  in 
size  to  a  hair’s  breadth,  just  as  the  images  of  any  object  are  when 
formed  upon  the  retinse  of  the  two  eyes.  The  only  difference 
between  them  is  that  the  one  taken  with  the  right-hand  lens  gives  a 
rather  more  right-hand  view  of  the  subject,  and  vice  versa.  How 
are  they  made  to  combine  ?  By  means  of  an  ingenious  and  beautiful 
optical  trick  which  diverts  the  lines  of  vision  from  their  normal 
course ;  the  prismoid  lenses  of  the  stereoscope  acting  in  the  one  case, 
and  the  simultaneous  outward  rotation  of  both  eye-balls  (binocular 
vision)  in  the  other,  when  no  stereoscope  is  used.  But  suppose  we 
cut  a  stereo  slide  in  two,  set  each  half  in  a  magic  lantern,  and  project 
the  images  on  a  screen.  We  may  make  them  overlap,  but  have  we 
combined  them  to  a  perfect  whole  P  No.  So,  in  the  stereoscope,  the 
images  are  but  apparently  combined,  and  the  very  beauty  of  the 
quasi-solid  picture  lies  in  its  unreality. 

I  take  it  that  any  picture  to  be  a  picture  must  have  an  outline.  A 
“  composite”  of  ten  sitters  made  with  ten  exposures,  no  matter  how 
carefully  graded,  would  have  ten  outlines.  Is  it,  therefore,  ten  times 
a  picture  P  It  certainly  is  not  ten  pictures.  AVe  have  ten  outlines, 
each  striving  for  the  dominant  position,  but  we  know  that  two  out¬ 
lines  can  no  more  occupy  the  same  place  than  two  bodies  can  occupy 
the  same  space  at  the  same  time.  Let  us  suppose  that  twenty  of  us 
here  to-night  were  walking  on  a  beach  by  the  sea,  and  that  we  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  a  “  composite”  footprint  in  the  wet  sand.  The  form 
of  each  man’s  foot  would  then  be  impressed  over  the  preceding  one, 
and  the  result  would  be  a  lot  of  tramped  down  sand,  nothing  more. 
This  comparison  with  composite  photography  is  a  perfectly  just  one. 
Again,  suppose  the  twenty  of  us  were  to  commission  one  of  the  num¬ 
ber  to  go  to  some  sculptor  or  moulder  in  clay  and  request  him  to 
make  a  “  composite  ’’  statue  of  the  whole  twenty,  with  or  without 
twenty  outlines.  I  should  rather  expect  him  to  be  answered  as  the 
old  gentleman  was  who  desired  the  London  judge  to  recover  his 
stolen  property  for  him,  “Sir,  does  your  mother  know  you’re  out?” 
This  comparison,  also,  is  a  perfectly  just  one.  I  have  recently  seen  a 
“  type-composite  ”  of  some  seventy  lady  graduates  of  a  well-known 
college.  AVhile  I  am  hardly  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  intellectual 
average  thus  shown,  I  can  say  that  a  phrenologist  would  look  in  vain 
for  the  bump  of  photographic-common-sensitiveness  or  chemico- 
physical-comprehensiveness. 

If  I  am  entirely  wrong  in  this  matter,  however,  and  if  such  a  thing 
as  composite  photography  really  exists,  I  shall  always  regret  that  1 
did  not  attempt  some  “composites”  of  European  scenery  when  abroad 
with  my  camera  a  few  years  ago.  “  AA'hat  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is 
sauce  for  the  gander,”  and  if  it  is  possible  to  make  a  “  composite  ”  of 
eighty  different  people,  it  is  also  possible  to  make  a  “  composite  ”  of 
eighty  different  outdoor  views.  I  think  that  a  “  composite  ”  of 
English  cathedrals,  Dutch  windmills,  French  and  German  timbered 
houses,  Belgian  kotels-de-ville,  Swiss  mountain  scenery,  and  street 
views  pretty  much  everywhere,  all  combined  on  the  same  plate,  would 
have  been  a  new  departure  in  landscape  photography,  and  together 
with  the  portrait  “  composites  ”  might  well  bear  the  title,  “  Confusion 
now  hath  made  his  masterpiece.”  Ellerslie  AAAllace,  jun. 

- —  ■  -  l~.  I  I  .1  — ■  -1  MI  — 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

Second  Exhibition,  held  at  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  Dublin , 
November ,  1887. 

\Ye  are  enabled  this  week  to  give  our  readers  a  rSsumd  of  the  above 
Exhibition,  by  wrhich  it  will  be  observed  that  the  competition  was 
exceptionally  keen.  Taking  the  award  list  as  handed  in  by  the 
judges,  we  find  Mr.  Harry  Tolley,  Nottingham,  takes  the  first  silver 
medal  for  his  picture,  No.  48,  On  the  Lonely  Shore;  George  Mansfield* 
Esq.,  Naas,  Co.  Kildare,  taking  the  bronze  medal  for  No.  276,  in 
Class  A,  whole-plate  and  over.  In  Class  B,  7 1  x  o  and  under,  J.  P. 
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Gibson,  of  Hexham,  silver  medal  for  No.  89,  The  Beautiful  River; 
bronze  medal,  A.  S.  Watson,  Edinburgh,  for  No.  250,  Studies  at 
Eventide.  For  instantaneous  work,  Class  C,  W.  H.  Hyslop,  London, 
takes  the  silver  medal  for  No.  228,  Yachting  Studies,  closely  followed 
by  G.  West  &  Son,  Southsea,  who  took  the  bronze  medal  for  No.  241, 
yachts  Verena  and  Frolic.  In  Class  D,  best  interior,  two  English 
photographers  again  take  the  medals,  W.  Parry,  of  South  Shields, 
taking  the  silver  for  No.  458,  Jesmond  Towers ,  and  R.  Keene,  Derby, 
the  bronze  for  No.  188,  Ten  Interiors  of  Ear  divide  Kail.  In  Class  E, 
best  portrait,  opals  excluded,  whole-plate  and  over,  Messrs.  Werner  & 
Son,  Grafton-street,  Dublin,  took  first  or  silver  medal  for  No.  95, 
Portrait  of  a  Lady,  direct,  size  18x22;  II.  S.  Mendelssohn  taking- 
second  or  bronze  medal  for  No.  107,  Study  of  an  Old  Gentleman! s 
Head.  The  competition  in  this  class  was  very  close,  taxing  the  dis¬ 
crimination  of  the  judges  to  the  utmost.  In  Class  F,  best  portrait, 
opals  excluded,  74x5  and  under,  Messrs.  Werner  &  Son,  Dublin, 
again  took  the  silver  medal  for  a  frame  of  cabinets,  No.  -396  ;  W.  W. 
Winter,  of  Derby,  taking  the  bronze  medal  for  a  similar  exhibit, 
No.  7.  Here  again  the  running  was  very  close,  both  sets  of  cabinets 
showing  artistic  posing  and  .exquisite  finish.  In  Class  G,  genre  work, 
Frank  M.  Sutcliffe,  of  Whitby,  took  first  medal  for  his  Water  Rats, 
No.  16 ;  W.  W.  Winter,  Derby,  takrng  the  bronze  medal  for  No.  165, 
The  Village  Rhymester  and  his  Victim.  In  Class  II,  best  enlargement 
(professional),  Messrs.  Werner  &  Son,  Dublin,  took  a  well-merited 
first  medal  for  No.  362,  TL.S.li.  Prince  Saxe-  Weimar ;  and  the  bronze 
medal  was  awarded  to  No.  266,  R.  B.  Berry,  of  Bolton.  In  the 
enlargement  class,  a  bronze  medal  was  given  for  “  amateur  work,”  which 
was  taken  by  a  fine  picture,  No.  258 ;  and  a  special  medal  to  J.  C. 
Semple  for  No.  194,  Ovoca,  an  enlargement  from  quarter-plate  to 
24  x  34.  Bronze  medals  only  were  awarded  in  the  following- 
classes  : — 

I,  Best  opal.  To  No.  118,  Messrs.  Robinson  &  Son,  Dublin, 
“  Portraits  on  Opal.” 

J,  Best  transparencies.  To  No.  541,  Harry  Davison,  Camera  Club, 
“  Six  Lantern  Slides.” 

K,  Best  photograph  by  mechanical  process.  To  No.  62,  G.  S. 
Waterlow  &  Sons,  Sherringham  Woods. 

L,  Best  photograph  of  animals  or  birds.  To  No.  501,  G.  T.  Jones, 
Kingston-on-Thames,  Fogs. 

M,  Best  photograph  not  included  in  foregoing.  To  No.  137,  II. 
Davison,  Camera  Club,  Cottage  Studies. 

There  were  no  gold  medals  or  certificates.  Altogether  twenty- 
three  medals  were  awarded,  sixteen  going  to  England,  one  to  Scotland, 
and  six  to  home  exhibitors. 

Owing  to  scant  advertisement,  the  Exhibition  was  not  well 
supported  at  first.  The  disturbed  state  of  the  country  also  militated 
against  its  success,  and  a  change  of  Secretaries  was  supposed  at  first 
to  be  prejudicial  (Mr.  Greenwood  Pim  having  resigned  the  Hon. 
Secretaryship,  his  name  in  consequence  was  dropped  off  the  list  of 
the  Exhibition  Committee,  Mr.  J.  C.  Semple  being  appointed  Hon. 
Secretary).  Nevertheless  the  Exhibition  has  been  a  financial  success, 
and  the  Photographic  Society  of  Ireland  has  become  by  its  means 
even  more  popular  than  it  was  before,  many  names  having  been  added 
recently  to  its  list,  the  Lantern  Evenings,  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  J.  C.  Semple,  assisted  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Bewley,  proving  a  great 
source  of  income  to  the  Exhibition  funds. 

- - -♦ - 

TIIE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  REQUIREMENTS  OF  PORTRAIT  ART. 

[  A  Communication  to  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.] 
Portraiture  has  in  every  age  been  largely  employed  to  provide  some 
permanent  record  of  the  characteristics  of  men  and  manners.  This  has 
been  its  origin,  and  is  its  purpose.  There  is  no  branch  of  fine  art  -which 
takes  a  higher  place  than  that  of  historical  portraiture,  both  past  and 
present. 

Photography  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  observation  of  individual 
variations  of  character,  and  but  for  it  we  should  have  been  slow  to 
discover  those  subtilties  of  feature,  form,  and  expression  which  are  its 
charm.  Nay,  more,  it  reveals  to  us  much  of  the  truth  of  foreshortening 
in  perspective,  when  the  lens  has  not  been  unduly  strained.  Also  the 
beauty  of  modelling,  in  the  graceful  and  flowing  lines  of  dress  and 
drapery  BO  much  used  in  composition,  all  of  which,  in  portrait  painting, 
have  hitherto  only  been  mastered  through  years  of  great  practice  and 
experience. 

Although  from  our  youth  we  have  been  accustomed  to  have  these  forms 
daily  before  our  eyes,  yet  we  have  mostly  failed  to  realise  their  im¬ 
portance  and  significance  till  presented  to  us  by  a  pictorial  method. 
It  should  I"-  our  object  in  portraiture  to  depict  the  form  and  features  in 
an  agreeable  manner  and  pleasantly  composed,  at  the  same  time  that 
we  endeavour  to  embody  something  of  the  inner  man  by  dwelling  on  the 


individualities  which  are  characteristic  of  his  nature  and  attainments. 
Success  depends  in  the  first  place  on  the  individual  who  can  artistically 
arrange  the  sitter,  and,  secondly,  on  the  person  who  sits  and  carries  out 
with  proper  action  the  mind  of  the  artist. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  photography,  owing  to  the  limited  time 
afforded  by  the  sitter  for  the  arrangement  and  development  of  a  portrait, 
little  or  no  time  is  spent  in  the  study  of  the  character  presented,  but 
more  than  that,  so  much  of  individuality  is  present  that  the  photographer 
trusting  too  much  to  his  instrument,  overlooks  those  qualities,  viz.,  feeling 
and  expression,  on  which  character  mainly  depends. 

Where  the  Painter  iias  tiie  Advantage. 

There  arc  many  qualities  introduced  by  skill  in  portrait  painting 
which  arc  beyond  the  power  of  the  photographer  to  accomplish,  at 
least  to  a  very  limited  extent,  for  instance,  that  of  leaving  certain  parts 
out  which  may  be  prominent  in  the  subject.  The  painter  does  this  by 
way  of  procuring  breadth,  or  massiveness.  This  the  photographer  can¬ 
not  easily  do,  except  by  under  exposure,  which  he  rather  tries  to  avoid. 
There  are  other  qualities  which  may  be  introduced  by  way  of  giving  force 
and  prominence  to  the  more  important  points  of  the  character.  The 
painter  expresses  these  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  intensified  colour 
and  concentrated  light  and  shade.  These  operations  are  mainly  the 
exercise  of  the  mind  qualities  apart  from  the  subject,  and  if  it  is  possible 
to  produce  them  in  any  measure  by  photography,  it  can  only  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  contrivances  for  the  concentration  of  light,  presumably  artificial, 
either  electric,  magnesium,  and  guncotton. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  after  a  portrait  has  been  entrusted  to 
our  care,  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  afforded  us  of  looking  well 
at  our  subject,  more  especially  taking  note  of  his  movements  during  con¬ 
versation,  whilst  he  is  free  from  the  consciousness  of  being  watched, 
previous  to  actually  sitting  down  for  the  purpose.  Every  one  who  knows 
the  value  of  this  has  his  own  methods  of  going  about  it  ;  but  this  con¬ 
dition,  this  element  and  feeling  of  unconsciousness,  should  be  carefully 
watched,  remembered,  and  taken  advantage  of. 

In  speaking  now  more  directly  on  the  construction  of  portraits,  and  their 
general  requirements  in  point  of  art,  I  shall  first  call  your  attention  to  the 
placing  of  the  subject  on  the  canvas  or  what  corresponds  to  it — the  focussing 
glass.  The  head  not  unfrequently  in  painting,  is  begun  without  considering 
the  limits  or  extent  of  the  subject  on  the  canvas.  Many  a  portrait  has  been 
a  long  way  advanced  by  reason  of  dwelling  on  the  head  exclusively  to 
the  neglect  of  considering  the  composition  of  the  other  parts  and  the  room 
they  require  to  do  them  justice. 

The  photographer  has  an  immense  advantage  over  the  portrait  painter 
by  reason  of  his  being  able  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  entire  figure  at  once 
upon  the  focussing  glass,  and  by  making  use  of  divisions  and  intersec¬ 
tions  marked  thereon  (as  I  shall  presently  explain),  he  is  enabled  to  judge 
more  readily  of  the  general  effect  of  his  arrangements.  These  materially 
assist  in  giving  proper  balance. 

The  Size  of,  and  Peace  for,  the  Head. 

In  portraiture  the  head  is  the  ruling  part  of  the  figure,  and  according  to 
the  extent  that  is  wanted  of  the  figure,  so  each  size  must  have  a  certain 
space  between  the  top  of  the  hair  and  the  boundary  line  at  the  top  of  the 
picture. 

To  determine  this  space,  divide  the  head  into  four  equal  parts  from  the 
chin  to  the  top  of  the  hair.  There  are  three  sizes  which  require  only  the 
space  of  one-quarter  of  the  head  above  the  hair,  and  in  which  that  limit 
should  never  be  exceeded,  viz.,  the  English  headsize,  25  x  20  inches  ;  the 
common  head  size,  30  x  25  inches  ;  and  the  Kit-cat,  28  x  36  inches.  In  the 
former  two  a  hand  may  be  introduced  if  done  judiciously,  naturally,  and 
kept  secondary. 

There  is  one  size,  the  small'  half  length,  34  x  44  inches,  which  requires 
one-half  of  the  head  above  the  hair.  The  ordinary  half  length,  50  x  40 
inches,  requires  three-quarters  of  a  head  above  the  hair,  and  the 
Bishop’s  half  length,  54  x  44,  the  largest  of  those  less  than  full  size, 
requires  a  full  head,  unless  it  be  when  the  subject  happens  to  be  un¬ 
usually  tall,  in  that  case  bring  the  top  of  the  hair  nearer  than  the  space 
of  a  head.  If  the  subject  be  small  then  lower  the  head. 

The  space  above  the  head  between  the  hair  and  the  top  boundary  of 
the  picture,  is  the  only  way  in  which  one  can  give  a  feeling  of  the  size  of 
the  individual  when  the  feet  are  not  seen,  and  to  a  great  extent  it  may 
and  ought  to  be  regulated  accordingly. 

These  proportions  of  the  head  are  specially  to  be  recommended,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  invariably  give  height  and  dignity  to  the  subject,  a  feeling 
and  operation  which  Velasques,  Vandyk,  and  several  of  the  Venetian 
painters  very  much  regarded. 

Finding  a  certain  space  above  the  head,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
subject,  the  terminations  at  the  side  and  bottom  naturally  fall  into  their 
respective  places.  An  English  head  size  has  no  hands  introduced.  A 
common  head  size  may  have  a  hand,  but  not  unless  it  comes  in  very 
naturally,  and  without  detracting  from  the  interest  of  the  head.  The 
Kit-cat  size,  as  it  is  called,  on  account  of  its  being  the  uniform  size  of  the 
portraits  of  the  British  Essayists  in  their  club  room,  has  hands  intro¬ 
duced.  In  doing  so  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  they  must  either  be 
well  apart  or  both  together.  When  partially  separate,  a  conflict  of 
interest  is  set  up  between  them ;  they  must  always  be  subordinate  in 
interest  to  the  head. 
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Various  Sizes  of  Pictures. 

The  small  half  length,  44  x  34  inches,  is  well  suited  for  ladies  or 
gentlemen  of  ordinary  size.  The  cabinet  size,  so  named  by  photo¬ 
graphers,  may  be  compared  to  this  in  its  proportion  and  the  extent  of  the 
figure  it  takes  in.  The  limbs  are  introduced,  but  not  much  of  the  chair 
on  which  the  person  is  seated,  and  it  ought  to  have  little  or  no  accessories 
in  the  shape  of  furniture. 

The  ordinary  half  length,  50  x  40  inches,  is  one  of  the  best  sizes  for 
doing  full  justice  to  any  subject,  and  admits  of  accessories  which  should 
never  be  introduced  merely  for  their  own  sake.  When  employed,  they 
should  either  be  for  the  introduction  of  a  piece  of  colour,  an  article 
associated  with  the  individual,  or,  to  compose  by  lines,  certain  forms 
which  balance  others,  and  so  counteract  that  which  otherwise  could  not 
be  improved. 

The  Bishop’s  half  length,  as  the  name  implies,  is  suited  for  very  ample 
costumes,  such  as  surplice  and  sleeves.  The  terminations  of  the  figure 
at  the  bottom  of  this  size  do  not  include  the  feet.  Some  of  the  best 
examples  we  have  of  this  size,  54  x  44  inches,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  of  some  of  the  leading  painters  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  particularly  Millais,  Herkomer,  Pettie,  and  Holl. 

More  Suitable  Mounts  Required. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  application  of  art  to  photography  is  as 
yet  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  demand  from  the  makers  of  different 
sizes  of  cards  and  mounts  those  proportions  which  have  been  long 
recognised  and  maintained  by  the  best  painters.  They  are  to  me,  and  to 
every  one  who  has  given  any  observation  to  the  requirements  of  portraiture, 
good  authority  for  what  is  and  should  be  adopted.  In  frequenting  the 
leading  exhibitions  of  fine  art,  special  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
endless  variety  of  boundaries  of  pictures  created  by  the  subject,  portraiture 
being  the  most  limited.  We  should  ever  be  on  the  outlook  to  see  how 
the  subject  has  been  treated,  and  when  we  seek  to  follow  that  which  is 
good,  to  be  on  our  guard  that  we  are  not  hampered  by  a  prescribed 
amount  of  accommodation,  compressing  the  subject  and  torturing  it  to  be 
within  certain  limits.  I  would  rather  see  the  boundary  line  of  a  portrait 
pass  through  portions  of  the  limbs  than  that  the  subject  should  appear 
confined  and  under  restraint.  We  must  ever  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  the 
subject  which  regulates  boundaries,  and  not  boundaries  the  subject. 

It  is  desirable  that  eccentric  or  peculiar  shapes  of  pictures  should  be  as 
much  as  possible  avoided.  Oval  forms  are  very  pleasing,  and  well  suited 
for  the  treatment  of  some  subjects,  and  as  frames  for  some  places,  but 
they  are  not  severe  enough,  and  they  have  the  tendency  consequently  of 
making  the  subject  to  appear  secondary.  To  give  all  the  value  possible 
to  the  subject,  we  ought  to  be  very  careful  with  that  which  comes  near 
and  impinges  on  the  picture — to  a  portrait  especially. 

Lighting  the  Subject. 

I  should  like  now  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  light  directed  on  the 
subject.  Every  one  engaged  with  portraits  has  his  own  notion  regarding 
the  structure  of  a  studio  to  meet  their  method  of  lighting,  and  the  com¬ 
mand  they  can  have  in  producing  certain  effects  on  the  subject. 

My  own  practice  hitherto  has  been  mostly  with  a  window  facing  the 
west,  with  obscured  glass,  and  placed  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 
But  latterly  I  have  been  using  a  very  large  window  placed  vertically 
facing  the  north-east,  wfith  a  spring  blind  at  the  bottom  to  cut  off  the  light 
at  various  heights  at  my  pleasure  as  the  subject  may  require  to  be  treated. 
And  were  I  a  photographer,  I  would  certainly  adopt  this  latter,  only  I 
would  have  in  addition  a  recess  or  cave  underneath  the  window  in  which 
the  camera  would  be  placed,  enabling  one,  by  bringing  the  subject  nearer, 
to  get  broad  shadows  if  desired ;  or,  by  placing  the  subject  far  back,  and 
with  the  use  of  a  long-focussed  lens,  the  light  over  the  face  could  be  well 
diffused,  producing  great  breadth  of  effect.  At  the  end  of  this  recess  a 
compartment  by  itself  could  serve  as  a  convenient  developing  room. 

The  degree  to  which  shadows  should  be  expressed  on  the  face  is 
matter  of  opinion  and  taste  to  -a  certain  extent.  High  relief  of  the 
features  is  a  good  thing  when  they  are  beautiful  in  form,  and  contribute 
to  enhance  the  expression ;  but  one  has  to  be  cautious  in  order  to  avoid 
giving  a  false  aspect — an  appearance  with  which  we  are  not  familiar,  and 
which  is  unlike  the  subject.  Persons  with  large  features,  especially  nose 
and  mouth,  should  not  have  the  shadow  strongly  or  broadly  expressed.  In 
such  a  case  reflected  light  thrown  into  the  shadows  prevents  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  elongation  ;  but  where  the  features  are  short,  broad  shadows 
under  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  should  be  aimed  at. 

Alluding  to  the  different  degrees  of  light  and  shade  as  treated  by  various 
schools — after  having  observed  and  studied  them  carefully  my  own  feeling 
is  in  favour  of  the  Venetian,  as  represented  by  Titian,  in  which  there  is  no 
special  presentation  of  shadows  on  the  face  for  their  own  sake,  colour  was 
of  greater  importance  to  them.  You  never  think  of  their  manner  of  pro¬ 
ducing  effects,  because  that  element  with  them  was  much  kept  in  abey¬ 
ance.  Their  work  in  portraiture  is  characterised  by  great  naturalness,  at 
the  same  time  by  much  breadth  and  classic  refinement. 

Spanish,  Dutch,  and  Scotch  Schools, 

The  Spanish  school,  again,  carried  breadth  of  shadow  to  a  very  pro¬ 
minent  degree ;  shadows  so  deep  that  outline  was  lost,  one  part  running 
into  the  other,  and  only  the  lights  made  out  the  form.  Great  breadth 
in  shadows  and  scarcity  of  light  was  also  very  apparent  in  the  Dutch 
school,  especially  in  Rembrandt’s  portraits,  which  are  always  regarded  as 


the  greatest  of  this  kind,  and  if  we  except  the  Spanish  painter,  Velasques, 
no  painter  has  ever  reached  his  power  and  knowledge  of  technique — 
witness  some  of  his  portraits  in  the  National  Gallery.  But  speaking  of 
portraits  in  general  for  design,  arrangement  of  effects,  and  beautiful  crisp¬ 
ness  of  quality  in  manipulation,  Velasques  is  the  painter  to  look  at  and 
who  will  still  rise  in  estimation  in  history. 

In  the  Scotch  school  the  portraits  of  Sir  Henry  Raeburn  exhibit  great 
originality  in  the  treatment  of  very  broad  and  natural  effects  of  light  and 
shade  on  the  face.  His  manner  has  always  been  so  strongly  pronounced 
that  no  one  could  in  any  measure  follow  it  without  being  detected  as  an 
imitator.  No  portrait  painter  of  this  country  has  excelled  him  in  his 
peculiar  walk,  especially  in  breadth  of  shadows  on  the  face.  The  only 
man  of  his  time  who  did  resemble  him  was  Andrew  Geddes,  but  his  style 
had  not  a  little  of  the  over  refinedness  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 

To  produce  these  broad  effects  the  light  must  come  from  a  high  source, 
by  shutting  up  a  considerable  portion  of  the  window  at  the  bottom  ;  then 
place  the  subject  to  suit  the  effect  you  want  and  which  best  becomes  it. 

A  Platform  and  its  Use. 

I  always  use  a  small,  square  platform,  about  six  feet  square  and  one 
foot  and  a  half  from  the  floor,  with  large  castors.  On  this  platform 
I  have  the  accommodation  for  a  good-sized  square  table,  capable  of 
receiving  books,  newspapers,  or  any  other  object  likely  to  be  of  service 
in  composing  along  with  the  subject  proper.  On  this  platform  the  person 
is  asked  to  take  the  chair  placed  there.  I  engage  his  attention  in  a  little 
conversation  apart  from  the  special  object.  Meanwhile,  I  am  carefully 
watching  his  movements,  especially  the  action  of  the  hands.  Should 
a  position  occur  that  is  agreeable  I  arrest  it  by  telling  the  sitter  to  keep 
that  position  for  a  little.  I  then  notice  the  effect  of  light  on  the  face.  If 
not  satisfied  I  lower  the  blind,  if  need  be.  If  now  content  with  the 
quantity  of  light,  I  turn  round  the  platform,  without  the  sitter  moving, 
and  see  whether  the  lines  of  the  figure  may  not  be  improved.  If  satisfied, 
I  mark  with  chalk  the  position  of  the  platform  on  the  floor,  the  feet  of 
chair  and  table,  and  other  things,  if  necessary.  All  of  which  are  easily 
found  should  they  be  put  out  of  place. 

It  is  of  great  value  to  have  a  platform.  This  raises  the  sitter,  gives 
dignity  to  him,  the  neck  lengthens,  the  shoulders  appear  squarer,  and 
the  limbs  finer  in  foreshortening.  The  horizontal  line  is  lowered,  and 
thus  prevents  the  perspective  of  the  floor  from  appearing  too  much  on  an 
incline.  Of  course,  in  photographing,  these  results  depend  very  much  on 
the  relative  height  of  the  camera  to  the  sitter. 

In  taking  a  position  of  the  sitter,  notice  very  carefully,  whatever  you 
fix  upon,  that  it  is  natural  and  easy.  You  may  rest  assured  that  all  good 
composition  is  so.  Avoid  too  much  interference  with  your  subject, 
unless  it  be  that  owing  to  photographic  necessities  you  must  endeavour 
to  keep  all  the  parts  in  fine  relationship  in  point  of  size  and  also 
in  focus ;  but  neither  constraint  or  restraint  should  show  itself  in  the 
feeling  of  the  subject — every  action  should  appear  as  an  emanation  from 
the  subject  and  not  from  the  artist  to  the  sitter. 

I  have  chosen  this  subject  to-night  by  w7ay  of  getting  an  opportunity 
of  reiterating  and  keeping  up  the  topic  brought  lately  before  some  othbr 
societies  by  me  on  the  construction  of  pictures  in  general — landscape, 
and  landscape  with  figures — believing  that  so  far  as  the  art  element  is 
concerned  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  study,  meeting  the 
wants  of  the  present  stage  of  photography.  Indeed,  I  venture  to  say,  I 
can  already  see  many  of  the  photographic  productions  of  landscape  work 
last  summer  the  results  of  acting  on  the  principles  then  presented  for 
consideration. 

Proportion  of  Breadth  to  Length. 

I  then  brought  especially  before  notice  the  importance  of  a  very 
essential  element  in  the  construction  of  a  picture,  viz.,  the  relative  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  breadth  of  a  picture  with  the  length  of  it.  This  ought  to 
be  thoroughly  understood  and  acted  upon.  I  shall  illustrate  and 
explain  this  immediately  when  the  lantern  is  employed.  The  best  bear¬ 
ing  or  proportion  always  consists  in  being  made  up  of  odd  numbers,  for 
instance,  say,  three  parts  in  breadth  by  five  parts  in  length,  or  five  by 
seven.  This  latter  proportion  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  proportion  of 
the  half-plate.  When  made  an  eighth  less  than  the  size  of  print  on  a 
glass  plate,  and  properly  divided  by  these  numbers,  or  more  if  you 
please  in  that  ratio,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  guidance  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  boundary  lines  of  either  a  landscape  or  portrait  when  it  is 
found  necessary  to  cut  down  a  print  before  mounting. 

By  the  practice  of  this  you  will  be  surprised  and  delighted  to  see  the 
number  of  pictures  in  a  landscape  or  the  variety  of  treatment  that  may 
be  rendered  on  a  portrait,  which  a  single  impression  from  a  negative  may 
produce  according  as  these  divisions  are  judiciously  placed  over  the 
surface. 

I  shall  now,  with  the  aid  of  the  lantern,  glance  at  a  few  of  the  principles 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  which  may  now  be  more  or  less  familiar  to 
several  here.  I  wish  especially  to  point  out  wherein  they  have  a  bearing 
on  the  present  subject,  portraiture. 

Dimensions  Analysed. 

To  begin  with,  wo  have  in  the  square  form  of  lantern,  slides  a  good 
illustration  of  how  the  merely  descriptive  and  the  pictiorial  are  dis¬ 
tinguished.  However  beautiful  and  interesting  the  matter  of  a  micro¬ 
scopical  or  geological  specimen  may  be,  yet  limited  or  bounded  as  it 
usually  is  by  a  complete  square  or  round  form,  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
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a  picture;  not  altogether  because  it  is  a  scientific  subject,  but  because  it  has 
a  boundary  line  of  no  importance  beyond  merely  circumscribing  the 
matter. 

The  boundary  lines  of  a  picture  or  portrait  form  a  special  part  of  art, 
not  only  enhancing  but  giving  value  and'  force  to  parts  according  to 
their  position  in  the  field.  The  former — the  complete  square — having  all 
the  sides  equal,  is  only  fitted  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  diagram,  which 
may  contain  a  figure  or  plan  to  illustrate  any  statement  or  mere  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  place.  The  moment  you  put  a  landscape  or  portrait  into  a  slide 
with  a  view  to  exhibit  pictorial  effect  the  extreme  square  appearance 
which  possibly  the  subject  may  require  must  not  be  felt,  it  ought  to  be 
visible  that  it  is  rectangular,  but  the  length  of  the  picture,  some  way, 
either  vertical  or  longitudinal,  should  be  greater  than  the  breadth. 

No.  1.  This  is  a  square  divided  equally  each  way.  Where  the  lines  in¬ 
tersect  the  centre  is  found.  To  place  an  object  on  this  is  to  place  it  on  the 
weakest  point,  inasmuch  as  it  is  equally  surrounded,  consequently  there 
is  no  force  in  it,  it  is  too  perfect,  there  is  no  scope  for  the  mind  to  operate. 
An  inequality  is  striking — it  commands  notice,  hence  the  value  of  odd 
numbers  to  supply  points  of  variety.  Divide  this  square  then  into  three 
divisions  each  way.  The  intersections  are  in  a  measure  supplying  something 
of  that  want,  but  by  reason  of  the  sides  of  the  square  being  equal  no 
portrait  could  effectively  be  placed  on  these  intersections.  But  make  a 
difference  of  the  length  from  the  breadth  by  adding  two  more  odd  divisions 
to  the  bottom  side,  making  the  proportion  3x5  immediately  you  set 
up  a  field  on  which  a  picture  or  portrait  may  be  constructed.  All  the 
prominent  and  salient  points  of  a  scene,  or  the  head  and  hands  of  a 
portrait,  should  be  placed  on  some  intersection  of  subdivisions,  but  every 
intersection  must  not  be  supplied,  or  taken  up,  and  while  you  seek  to 
balance  it  must  be  only  through  great  variety  of  arrangement. 

To  meet  the  general  requirements  of  portraits,  perhaps  the  proportion 
of  5  x  7  is  the  most  useful.  This  is  the  proportion  of  the  cabinet  portraits, 
and  to  all  possessing  a  half-plate  camera  I  would  strongly  recommend 
divisions  of  five  each  way  to  be  drawn  with  vermilion  lines  on  the  focus¬ 
sing  glass.  They  will  be  found  to  be  extremely  serviceable  either  for  land¬ 
scapes  or  portraits.  It  is  the  same  proportion  as  that  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  viz.,  the  length  of  the  picture  being  the  diagonal  of  the  square 
of  the  breadth. 

Lantern  Slides. 

It  would  be  found  very  useful  in  preparing  lantern  slides  to  have  a 
variety  of  proportions,  such  as  I  shall  now  exhibit,  cut  in  glass,  for  the 
purpose  of  defining  select  portions  of  a  scene  or  portrait  previous  to 
making  transparencies.  As  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  subject  as  large  as 
the  slide  when  mounted  will  admit,  let  the  largest  number  in  the 
different  proportions  be  always  the  full  limit  of  the  slide.  Begin,  then, 
with  dividing  the  full  extent  into  five  spaces,  and  with  same  size  of  space 
measure  off  three,  which  is  to  constitute  the  breadth  of  picture.  This 
proportion  then  is,  say,  3x5.  Then  following  with  fresh  calculations 
with  odd  numbers,  viz.,  5x7,  7x9,  9x11,  11x13,  13x15,  15x17, 
17  x  19,  19  x  21,  each  proportion  increases  in  breadth  till  it  becomes 
to  jail  appearance  less  elongated  and  assumes  nearly  the  proportions  of  a 
complete  square.  This  last  proportion  is  not  likely  to  be  required  for 
any  pictorial  purpose  by  any  subject,  and  it  should  be  avoided  if  possible. 
If  you  wished  any  of  these  proportions,  with  their  respective  numbers, 
ruled  on  the  glass,  with  a  view  to  find  intersections,  a  glass  cutter  could 
bite  them  with  acid,  and  the  lines  afterwards  could  be  filled  with 
vermilion  to  make  them  more  visible.  I  would  recommend  this  to  be 
done  on  the  plate  of  the  proportion  of  5  x  7.  But  remember,  if  proper 
intersections  are  to  be  found,  it  must  be  of  those  which  are  formed  by 
an  equal  number  on  each  side.  Divide  this  proportion,  5x7,  into  five 
each  way,  and  the  subdivisions  repeat  the  same  proportions  as  the  external 
boundary.  It  is  on  such  a  relationship  that  they  serve  as  forte  points. 

PuorORTIONS  FOR  VARIOUS  CONDITIONS. 

I  shall  now  explain  the  rest  of  the  illustrations  verbally  in  their  order. 
No.  2.  3  x  5,  already  alluded  to,  is  the  proportion  fitted  either  for  a 
landscape  or  portrait,  specially  the  full-length  standing  posture,  or  the 
half-length  standing  illustrated  in  No.  17.  No.  3.  5x7,  already  alluded 
to,  is  the  proportion  fitted  for  general  purposes,  specially  that  of  the  half¬ 
plate  size,  cabinet  portraits,  and  the  sitting  full-length  portrait  illustrated 
in  No.  23.  No.  4.  7x9.  The  proportion  of  the  Kit-cat  size,  and  Bishop’s 
half  length,  illustrated  in  No.  22.  No.  5.  9x11.  The  proportion  of  the 
English  head  size  illustrated  in  No.  19.  No.  G.  11x13.  The  proportion 
<>i  the  ordinary  half  length  illustrated  in  No.  21.  No.  7.  13x15.  The 
proportion  of  the  ordinary  head  size,  admitting  a  hand  if  required. 
No.  3.  15  17.  The  proportion  recommended  not  to  be  exceeded  for 

lantern  slides.  No.  9.  The  proportion  most  frequently  employed — con¬ 
stituted  by  the  length  of  the  boundary  being  the  diagonal  of  the  square  of 
the  breadth.  No.  Jo.  An  application  of  the  last  proportion  to  portrait 
use,  subdivided  by  the  odd  numbers  of  five  each  way,  the  intersections  of 
which  constitute  forte  points,  and  on  which  the  chief  values  may  variably 
rest.  No.  11.  An  application  of  the  same  proportion  to  a  landscape,  but 
subdivided  by  the  odd  numbers  of  three,  showing  the  intersections  in 
f  >rce.  No.  12.  Represents  the  first  sitting  of  a  person  for  his  portrait, 
tain  n  without  arrangement  or  treatment  of  any  kind.  The  position  alto- 
her  shows  the  necessity  for  such.  No.  13.  Represents  an  effort  on  the 
p  irt  of  the  individual  to  pose  himself  when  asked,  exhibiting  the  evil 
effects  of  angles  produced  from  head  to  foot.  No.  14.  Represents  the 


position  of  the  person  arranged,  his  composure  in  feeling,  the  diagonal  line 
of  the  body  and  limbs,  the  position  of  the  hands  — not  immediately  under 
the  head,  and  well  apart  from  each  other.  No.  15.  Represents  the  bad 
effect  of  the  head  facing  the  narrowest  side  of  the  boundary  ;  there  is  no 
feeling  of  space  to  look  into.  No.  10.  Represents  the  same  position,  but 
the  head  looking  towards  the  side  of  the  boundary  of  greatest  space. 
No.  17.  The  portrait  of  a  lady — the  proportion  of  boundary  is  19  /  21  — 
showing  the  bad  effect  of  too  much  space  unoccupied  within  it,  the 
desirableness  of  giving  more  effect  to  the  head  and  less  to  the  body,  and 
also  making  the  representations  of  furniture  in  the  background  less 
apparent.  No.  18.  Represents  the  same  corrected  in  every  respect,  and 
making  the  proportion  3x5.  No.  19.  Represents  an  English  head- 
size  portrait,  25  x  20  inches.  Proportion,  9  x  11.  No.  20.  Proportion,  9x11. 
Represents  a  small, half-length  portrait,  44  x  34  inches,  of  anold  gentleman, 
around  which  there  are  no  accessories,  and  is  not  desirable  in  this  size. 
No.  21.  Proportion,  11  x  13.  Represents  the  ordinary  half-length  portrait 
50  x  40  inches.  The  head  is  resting  on  one  hand,  and  the  other  resting  on 
the  limbs,  which  lie  across  the  picture  diagonally.  No.  22.  Represents  two 
sizes  of  portraits,  both  of  which  are  the  same  proportion,  7  x  9.  The 
smaller  one  represents  the  Kit-cat  size,  3G  x  28  inches ;  the  larger  one,  the 
Bishop’s  half  length,  54  x  44  inches.  In  the  Kit-cat  size  we  have  a  good 
illustration  of  the  value  of  both  hands  together,  also  balancing  the 
position  of  the  head.  The  Bishop’s  half  length  admits  any  amount  of 
accessories  if  required.  The  Kit-cat  size  show's  here  the  space  of  a  quarter 
of  a  head  above  the  hair,  the  Bishop’s  half  length  a  full  head.  No.  23. 
Proportion,  5  x  7.  Represents  a  full-length  sitting  portrait  with  the 
space  of  two  heads  above  the  head.  The  figure  on  the  mantel-piece 
balances  and  fills  up  the  space  behind  the  figure  proper.  The  body  is 
placed  diagonally  across  the  field,  and  the  one  limb  differs  from  the  other 
in  position.  There  is  only  the  space  of  one  head  below  the  feet  to  the 
base  line  of  boundary. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  say  that  in  art  there  is  no  strictly  pre¬ 
scribed  rules  for  the  treatment  of  portraits,  except  it  be  the  government 
of  the  few  leading  principles  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  set  before  you 
to-night,  all  of  which  are  in  accordance  with  natural  law  and  order.  So 
long  as  we  keep  within  this  common-sense  limit  we  are  free  to  invent  as 
much  as  we  please.  There  will  always  be  portraits  and  portraits,  but 
preference  will  always  be  given  either  in  painting  or  in  photography  to 
that  which  manifests  the  most  culture  and  refinement,  free  from  all 
vulgarity,  full  of  life,  and  true  to  character. 

Norman  Macbeth,  R.S.A. 

.  - > - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  POINTS  ABOUT  THE  YOSEMITE  VALLEY. 

[Extracts  from  an  Address  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia.] 

With  so  much  that  is  stupendous,  grand,  and  beautiful,  the  chief 
difficulty  which  one  has  to  encounter  is  in  knowing  how  to  put  in  his 
time  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  order  to  get  views  of  the  more  celebrated 
and  interesting  points.  Winding  along  through  the  fine  old  forest, 
occasional  extended  panoramas  are  obtained  of  the  valley  of  the  Merced 
River,  which  flows  the  whole  length  of  the  Yosemite,  and  leaving  it, 
wanders  on  amidst  mountain  ranges  to  the  level  expanse  of  Central 
California. 

Presently  through  the  trees  you  catch  glimpses  of  a  mountain  with 
square  cut  and  perpendicular  faces.  It  is  El  Capitan.  A  short  distance 
further  the  stage  stops  at  Inspiration  Point,  where  the  first  good  view  of 
the  Valley  is  obtained.  It  is  spread  out  at  your  feet,  and  though  owing 
to  a  turn  in  it  the  further  end  and  about  half  of  the  north  side  are  not 
visible,  you  will  want  to  make  an  exposure  or  two,  showing  Bridal  Veil 
Fall,  the  Three  Graces,  Sentinel  Rock  and  Dome,  the  South  Dome, 
Cloud’s  Rest,  and  to  the  left  close  at  hand,  the  enormous  mass  of  El 
Capitan.  Unless  you  should  happen  to  have  as  stage  companions  a  very 
crusty  party,  you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  sufficient  delay  to 
accomplish  all  that  is  necessary,  and  as  the  light  is  admirable  at  the 
hour  the  stages  usually  pass — about  noon — it  is  best  to  make  the  most 
of  it  then,  for  the  nicest  route  on  leaving  the  Valley  is  to  follow  another 
way.  Zigzagging  down  the  mountain  side  where  it  would  seem  almost 
impossible  to  build  a  road,  the  surrounding  walls  appear  to  gain  rapidly 
in  altitude.  About  three-fourths  of  the  way  down  to  the  level  of  the 
floor  is  Artist’s  Point,  from  which  a  somewhat  similar  view  is  obtained 
from  that  at  Inspiration,  though  of  course  you  are  looking  up  to  the 
summits  of  the  various  high  points,  instead  of  viewing  them  from  more 
nearly  on  a  level. 

Having  made  the  descent,  the  Bridal  Veil  is  the  first  point  of  interest. 
Leaving  this,  after  passing  El  Capitan,  the  Three  Brothers,  and  finally 
the  Yosemite  Fall  come  into  view.  You  are  now  nearer  the  upper  end 
of  the  Valley  and  here  all  the  hotels  are  situated.  By  all  means  do  not 
hurry,  but  should  you  he  pressed  for  time,  it  is  possible  to  get  all  tbe 
most  important  views  in  a  very  short  time  considering  their  number. 
You  reach  the  hotels  about  half-past  one,  and  will  then  have  the  afternoon 
to  look  around  in  a  general  sort  of  way.  But  before  planning  in  detail, 
I  will  just  say  a  word  as  to  the  time  of  year.  Let  this  be  as  early  as  the 
roads  are  good,  say,  the  middle  or  end  of  May,  varying  with  the  season. 
As  all  the  streams  around  the  Yosemite  are  fed  by  melting  snow,  if  you 
want  to  see  the  waterfalls  in  all  their  magnificence  this  is  important ; 
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for  by  the  middle  of  June  many  of  them  are  dried  up,  and  two  months 
later  those  that  are  left  are  comparatively  mere  dribbles. 

The  next  morning  after  your  arrival,  retrace  your  steps  down  the  road 
you  followed  the  day  before.  A  mile  and  a  half  is  about  as  far  as  you 
will  care  to  go.  During  this  trip  you  get  the  Cathedral  Spires  and  Rocks 
to  advantage,  also  the  upper  side  of  El  Capitan  and  Three  Brothers. 
The  light  on  the  lower  side  of  the  former  is  better  in  the  afternoon,  so  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  go  further  than  is  necessary  to  get  the  Cathedral 
Spires.  Eor  El  Capitan  there  is  the  favourite  position,  showing  the 
Merced  in  the  foreground,  which  always  makes  an  effective  picture. 
You  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  place,  as  it  is  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  road  and  easily  accessible.  If  you  have  timed  your 
excursion  properly,  this  will  bring  you  back  to  the  hotel  by  about  eleven 
o’clock  without  hurrying. 

The  Yosemite  Fall  is  the  next  thing  in  order.  Perhaps  the  finest  view 
to  be  obtained  of  it,  without  showing  any  disagreeable  or  unharmonious 
surroundings,  is  in  a  meadow  by  the  river  bank.  Just  the  right  point  is 
a  little  hard  to  find.  You  cross  the  field  in  front  of  what  is  now  Cook’s 
Hotel,  following  the  path  for  some  distance,  and  then  turn  to  the  left  till 
you  reach  the  river,  up  which  you  keep  till  you  are  certain  you  have  gone 
too  far.  Then  keep  on  a  little  further,  and  you  will  come  to  a  point  from 
which  the  2600  feet  of  the  Fall  is  in  splendid  view,  framed  by  trees,  a 
vista  cut  through  which  makes  this  position  available.  An  upright  view 
from  this  point  takes  in  the  river  in  the  foreground,  and  the  Fall  covers 
enough  of  the  plate  to  make  shutter  work  quite  satisfactory.  Among  its 
chief  beauties  are  its  ever  varying  moods  as  it  is  swayed  back  and  forth 
by  the  wind,  whose  power  on  a  column  of  such  a  length  is  enormous. 
Between  eleven  and  one  o’clock  is  the  best  time  for  this  view.  The 
Lower  Yosemite  Fall  alone  also  makes  a  very  effective  shutter  picture  ; 
but  owing  to  its  location,  it  also  must  „be  taken  in  the  morning,  as  it  is 
the  first  part  of  the  Fall  that  the  sun  gets  off  of,  so  that  unless  you  have 
the  early  part  of  the  day  for  it  alone,  you  will  probably  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  distant  view,  where  it  forms  but  a  part,  and  a  small  part  at  that, 
though  over  500  feet  high.  Should  you  go  there  in  the  morning,  however, 
follow  up  the  trail  till  you  come  to  an  enormous  boulder,  to  the  left  of 
which  you  pass.  From  just  alongside  of  it  a  good  upright  view  can  be 
gotten.  A  viewing  lens  of  the  ordinary  angle  will  just  take  it  in  nicely. 
The  trip  down  the  Valley  will  pay  better,  however,  if  you  have  to  make  a 
choice  between  the  two. 

About  two  or  half-past  two  take  a  carriage  and  drive  up  the  Valley  a 
short  distance,  cross  the  river  and  turn  down  again.  Just  after  crossing 
the  bridge  a  very  fine  view  of  the  North  Dome  on  the  one  side  and  its 
riven  companion,  the  South  or  Half  Dome,  on  the  other  can  be  obtained. 
Down  about  half  a  mile  further  you  can  get  Sentinel  Rock  to  advantage, 
with  a  rustic  foreground,  though  there  is  a  rather  better  point  down  a 
little  further.  From  near  where  the  short  branch  road  stops,  which  leads 
to  the  foot  of  the  Yosemite  Falls,  an  effective  wide-angle  picture  of  the 
Falls  is  obtained,  but  the  point  of  view  is  not  so  attractive  as  that  from 
the  river  bank.  It  is  a  little  below  this  point,  on  the  main  road,  that  the 
view  of  Sentinel  Rock,  referred  to  above,  with  the  river  in  the  foreground, 
is  obtained.  Not  far  from  the  same  place,  but  a  little  further  on,  you  can 
get  a  magnificent  mirror  view  of  the  Three  Brothers,  early  in  the  season 
only,  for  the  reflection  is  in  a  sort  of  puddle,  which  soon  dries  up,  I 
believe.  Down  still  further  you  get  a  superb  view  of  the  square  facade  of 
El  Capitan.  By  this  time  in  the  afternoon  the  light  is  just  right. 

Crossing  the  river  once  more  you  come  out  at  the  foot  of  the  Bridal  Veil 
Fall,  the  light  being  full  on  it.  In  the  afternoon  the  most  beautiful  of 
rainbow  effects  are  produced.  From  among  the  rocks  between  the  road 
and  the  foot  of  the  Fall  a  number  of  fine  positions  are  attainable,  though 
some  old  pine-trees  so  close  at  hand  as  to  detract  from  the  heighth  of 
the  Fall  are  difficult  to  manage,  owing  to  the  rough  character  of  the 
ground.  A  little  perseverance  will  overcome  them  however.  The  return 
route  to  the  hotel  is  the  same  as  has  been  already  traversed  more  than 
once. 

For  the  second  day  by  all  means  take  the  trip  to  Yosemite  Point,  an 
eminence  just  above  the  summit  of  the  Yosemite  Fall.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  get  the  light  to  make  a  very  early  start  for  this  trip,  say 
7.30  or  8  o’clock,  and  do  not  be  persuaded  not  to  take  lunch  along 
with  you.  The  trip  will  take  longer  than  you  have  anticipated,  if  you 
are  loyal  to  your  camera,  for  there  are  many  fine  views  from  the  trail 
on  the  way  up.  For  a  time  you  are  among  the  underbrush  and  can 
see  but  little,  but  after  gaining  an  elevation  of  about  1000  feet,  you 
come  out  at  Columbia  Point,  from  which  you  may  get  a  very  fine  view  up 
the  Valley  embracing  near  at  hand  the  Half  Dome  and  Cloud’s  Rest, 
while  stretched  away  beyond  are  the  rank  and  file  of  the  High  Sierra,  all 
more  or  less  snow  clad,  if  you  are  only  early  enough  in  the  season.  The 
light  will  be  better  for  this  view  during  the  descent.  Continuing  a  short 
distance  you  come  to  a  level  space,  on  about  the  same  altitude  as  the 
foot  of  the  Upper  Yosemite  Fall.  If  you  reach  this  point  on  the  return 
not  later  than  half-past  two  you  can  get  a  fine  shutter  view. 

The  trail  now  zigzags  up  a  very  narrow  and  steep  side  canon.  It  is 
hard  work  on  both  nerves  and  strength,  because  you  feel  as  if  you  were 
going  to  slide  off  of  your  horse.  An  hour  more  will  bring  you  to  the  top, 
whence  by  a  short  walk,  followed  by  a  scramble  along  a  narrow  ledge 
where  one  misstep  would  send  you  down  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more 
before  you  would  strike,  you  reach  a  place  where  you  can  look  im¬ 


mediately  down  upon  the  top  of  the  Fall.  There  is  no  room  for  a 
camera  there,  however.  Crossing  the  creek  just  above  the  falls  and 
continuing  half  a  mile  or  more  over  a  disintegrating  ledge  of  white 
granite,  you  reach  Yosemite  Point.  Here  there  are  fine  views  in  both 
directions,  showing  the  Valley  lying  at  your  feet,  with  the  High  Sierra, 
with  which  you  are  now  more  nearly  on  a  level  in  the  background. 
Almost  immediately  opposite  you  is  Glacier  Point,  so  named  apparently 
because  there  isn’t  any  glacier  there.  You  can  continue  this  trip  to 
Eagle  Peak,  the  highest  of  the  Three  Brothers,  but  from  all  I  could  learn 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  pay  for  the  extra  fatigue. 

Whilst  the  afternoon  sun  is  on  the  Fall  the  rainbow  effects  are 
beautiful  and  should  not  be  missed.  On  the  descent  the  light  will  be 
good,  though,  as  I  said  before,  do  not  leave  it  too  late  to  get  the  Upper 
Fall,  or  the  Three  Brothers  will  have  cutoff  the  sun.  Sometimes  people 
try  to  make  this  trip  in  half  a  day,  and  it  is,  of  course,  better  to  do  it 
so  than  not  at  all,  but  a  whole  day  is  much  more  satisfactory. 

For  the  last  day,  according  to  my  plan,  you  will  need  every  plate  you 
can  arrange  for.  Making  an  early  start  you  take  a  waggon  and  drive  to 
Mirror  Lake  to  see  the  sun  rise.  Before  the  first  ray  strikes  the  water 
the  reflections  are  wonderful,  and  by  a  little  activity  you  can  get  all  the 
principal  ones  before  the  sunlight  spoils  them.  This  done,  the  waggon 
takes  you  to  the  foot  of  the  Vernal  and  Nevada  Falls  trail.  Here  you 
should  have  arranged  for  saddle  horses  to  meet  you.  Before  mounting, 
get  the  view  of  the  North  Dome  from  the  bridge  over  the  stream,  with  the 
latter  and  the  majestic  trees  on  its  banks  as  a  framework  for  the  mountain  ; 
also  from  just  beyond  the  bridge  a  very  effective  view  of  Glacier  Point. 

A  short  ride  up  a  good  trail  brings  you  to  the  Vernal  Falls.  The  light 
on  these  is  only  good  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  at  this  time  of  the  day 
the  view  is  unsatisfactory,  but  by  delaying  as  long  as  the  guide  will  allow 
you  may  be  able  to  get  a  picture.  Remounting,  a  steep  scramble,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  descent,  takes  you  over  a  ridge,  from  just  beyond  whose 
summit  a  pretty  panorama  of  the  Nevada  Fall,  Liberty  Cap,  and  Mt. 
Broderick  is  obtained.  The  view  of  the  back  of  the  Half  Dome  is  also 
very  good,  but  there  are  finer  ones  later. 

Mrs.  Snow,  who  keeps  the  little  Casa  Nevada,  will  soon  get  you  up  a 
very  comfortable  lunch,  and  while  she  is  preparing  it,  or  better,  if  there  is 
time,  after  you  have  lunched,  you  will  have  a  grand  opportunity  to  get  the 
Nevada  Fall  to  perfection,  perhaps  the  most  exquisite  waterfall  in  the 
world.  The  best  view  is  from  near  the  foot  of  a  large  pine-tree  on  the 
footpath  from  Snow’s  down  to  the  stream.  Do  not  fail  to  follow  on 
across  the  log  bridge  and  up  as  close  to  the  Falls  as  you  can  go  without 
getting  soaked.  The  view  will  well  repay  you,  though  there  is  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  picture  owing  to  the  spray. 

The  trail  follows  up  a  very  steep  canon  a  short  distance  from  the 
Falls,  doubtless  once  the  bed  of  the  stream.  While  the  ascent  lasts  it  is 
probably  the  steepest  that  you  will  encounter  during  the  trip  to  the 
Valley,  unless  you  should  climb  some  of  the  higher  mountains.  If  you 
have  a  good  head,  get  the  view  down  on  top  of  the  Fall  from  the  summit. 
The  place  from  which  it  is  obtained  is  a  very  dangerous  one,  but  by  lying 
down  flat  there  is  but  little  risk. 

From  this  point  there  is  a  long  ascent,  but  among  the  trees  can  be 
caught  many  fine  views  of  the  Liberty  Cap,  Half  Dome,  Cloud’s  Rest,  and, 
finally,  of  the  High  Sierra.  Mt.  Starr  King  is  also  very  prominent  from 
this  trail.  Crossing  the  Illilonette  or  South  Fork  Canon  you  keep  on  to 
Glacier  Point.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  latter  is  the  point  from  which 
to  get  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Half  Dome,  though  this  shows  the  back 
or  rounded  side. 

There  will  still  be  time  for  you  to  get  the  genial  McCauley,  who  keeps 
the  little  hotel,  to  stand  on  the  projecting  rock,  suspended  like  Ma¬ 
homet’s  coffin,  between  earth  and  heaven,  some  3200  feet  from  the  latter, 
and  have  his  picture  taken  ;  and  possibly,  if  early  enough  in  the  season, 
also  to  visit  Sentinel  Dome,  though  it  would  be  getting  toward  night. 
You  will  probably  find  that  the  liverymen  prefer  not  to  have  you  take 
this  trip,  as  it  is  a  hard  one  on  their  horses,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
accomplishing  it,  and  with  comparatively  little  fatigue. 

If  you  do  not  care  to  visit  Sentinel  Dome  you  can  either  descend  the 
trail  into  the  Valley  immediately  or  stay  overnight  at  Glacier  Point  and 
take  the  stage,  which  leaves  there  early  in  the  morning  and  connects 
with  the  regular  road  at  Chinquapin  Flat.  The  former  method  affords 
many  fine  views,  but  the  trail,  though  good,  is  steep,  and  it  will  be  most 
too  late  to  get  any  photographs. 

Of  course  there  are  many  other  points  whiclil  have  not  mentioned  that  arc 
worth  a  shot,  but  they  are  far  too  numerous  to  be  alluded  to  here.  The 
Mariopsa  Grove  of  Big  Trees  is  about  thirty  miles  from  the  Valley.  As 
you  stay  overnight  at  Clark’s  Wawona  Hotel,  but  seven  miles  from  them, 
the  trip  to  them  is  usually  made  during  the  afternoon  of  the  day  that  you 
leave  the  Valley,  but  this  means  to  drive  straight  along  wuthout  stopping 
to  take  pictures.  It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  arrange  to  take  a  day  to 
it,  providing  yourself  with  a  lunch  before  leaving  the  hotel.  For  the 
Grove  there  are  no  particular  hints  necessary  except  to  give  pi  euty  of  time. 
It  is  darker  than  one  is  apt  to  imagine.  I  found  on  an  average  view  about 
fifteen  seconds  on  an  Eastman’s  film  with  -A  stop  was  about  right,  though 
of  course  there  is  considerable  latitude. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  a  wide-angle  lens  is  indispensable,  as 
the  heights  with  which  you  have  to  contend  are  so  great  that  a  viewing 
lens  is,  in  most  instances,  of  but  little  more  use  than  to  try  your  temper. 
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Upon  my  first  visit  I  only  possessed  the  latter,  so  that  I  can  speak  from 
experience. 

I  cannot  close  this  rambling  sketch  without  acknowledging  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  George  Fiske,  the  local  photographer,  but  for  whose  kindly  advice 
I  should  not  have  found  some  of  the  most  artistic  views  in  the  Valley. 
He  is  always  ready  to  help  an  amateur  along,  and  any  such  visiting  his 
domain  cannot  fail  to  derive  benefit  from  his  timely  hints. 


NOTES  FROM  ABROAD. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

VI. 

The  Banks  oe  the  Meuse. 

We  come  now  to  the  pedestrian  part  of  the  photographic  pilgrim’s  pro¬ 
gress.  Liege  lies  upon  the  Meuse,  but  very  different  is  the  river  here  as 
compared  with  its  appearance  where  I  first  saw  its  banks  at  Domremy, 
the  birthplace  of  Joan  of  Arc,  where  its  breadth  is  but  five  or  six  yards, 
and  its  depth,  except  in  the  rainy  season,  but  a  few  inches.  The  village 
of  Domremy  is  well  down  in  the  south-east  of  France,  on  a  branch  line  of 
railway  out  of  the  general  track  of  tourists  ;  it  is  a  sleepy  place  in  the 
district  of  the  Vosges,  near  the  borders  of  Alsace,  and  here  the  peasant 
girl  more  than  450  years  ago  heard  the  voices  of  angels  telling  her  to  go 
forth  and  save  France,  which  was  then  overrun  in  all  directions  by  the 
English.  How  she  drove  the  aggressors  from  her  native  land  and  finally 
crowned  Charles  VII.  King  of  France  in  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims,  are 
matters  of  history,  nor  will  I  now  pause  to  tell  of  my  photographic 
experiences  in  Domremy  sur  Meuse,  but  postpone  them  until  a  more 
fitting  occasion.  At  Liege  the  river  is  broad  and  a  highway  for  large 
traffic  ;  it  is  nearly  the  width  of  the  Thames,  but  inferior  in  depth, 
necessitating  two  or  three  dams  and  locks  within  city  limits,  so  that  the 
river  is  more  navigable  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  Passenger  boats 
ply  down  the  river  from  Liege  to  Maestricht,  in  Holland,  and  up  the 
river  some  four  or  five  miles  to  Seraing ;  these  boats  have  permanent 
ridged  roofs  above  deck,  so  that  on  catching  sight  of  the  roof  only,  when 
the  observer  is  at  a  little  distance  from  the  parapet  of  the  river  embank¬ 
ment,  the  sight  is  suggestive  of  a  long  carpenter’s  shed  making  an  excur¬ 
sion  along  the  river.  The  cabins  are  comfortably  curtained,  fitted,  and 
warmed ;  the  man  at  the  wheel  is  on  a  raised  platform  in  the  centre  of 
the  boat,  comfortably  seated  with  a  horizontal  wheel  before  him,  and  the 
boats  are  much  utilised  by  the  public.  On  one  of  these  I  set  sail  for 
Seraing,  and  again,  as  stated  in  the  second  of  these  letters,  saw  a  man 
walking. upon  the  waters  ;  the  head  of  one  of  the  officials,  with  gold  lace 
round  his  cap,  was  seen  moving  along  outside  the  opposite  side  of  the 
boat  on  a  level  with  the  seats.  Examination  then  proved  that  near  the 
water’s  edge  was  a  narrow  gangway  outside  and  around  the  boats  by 
which  the  officials  could  get  to  cabins  of  their  own.  This  would  be  a 
novel  photographic  subject  to  the  English  public. 

Two  or  three  miles  up  the  river  one  gets  into  the  region  of  flames, 
forges,  and  ironworks ;  the  latter  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  and  close 
together  to  make  the  atmosphere  particularly  disagreeable,  except  when 
the  wind  blows  in  particular  directions.  Seraing  is  at  last  reached.  The 
great  iron  and  machine  works  here  were  founded,  like  the  Welsh 
Cyfarthfa,  by  an  English  working  man,  whose  name  in  the  Seraing 
instance  was  John  Cockerill;  the  works  had  grown  so  by  the  year  1840 
that  they  even  then  gave  employment  to  3000  men;  at  present  they 
belong  entirely  to  a  Belgian  Company.  When  John  Cockerill  died,  a  monu¬ 
ment  was  erected  to  him  at  Seraing,  and  at  the  present  time  a  popular 
drink  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  I  did  not  taste,  is  called  “  Elixir 
Cockerill  ”  in  his  honour.  At  Seraing  I  shouldered  the  basket  knapsack 
already  described  in  these  pages,  and  set  forth  to  test  its  merits  and  de¬ 
merits  by  a  pedestrian  expedition  thence  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse.  A 
little  beyond  Seraing  the  road  crosses  the  river,  and  continues  its  course 
on  that  side  for  many  a  long  mile;  the  railway  is  close  at  hand  all  the 
way.  Road,  river,  and  rail  are  bounded  on  one  side  all  the  way  to  Huy  by 
a  range  of  cliffs,  giving  shelter  from  cold  north  winds ;  to  the  south  the 
landscape  is  open  and  undulating,  like  that  seen  from  Richmond  Hill. 
Owing  to  the  shelter  given  by  the  many  miles  of  cliff,  this  district  is  the 
most  northerly  one  in  Europe  for  vineyards;  sometimes  the  cliffs  are  cut 
in i<>  terraces,  with  vines  or  peaches  growing  tier  above  tier.  Indeed,  on  a 
sunny  day  the  whole  scene  is  suggestive  of  central  France  in  the  region  of 
the  Loire,  and  not  of  a  region  so  far  up  in  the  cold  north.  Here  and  there 
a  chateau  perched  upon  crags  forms  a  good  subject  for  the  camera,  in 
addition  to  the  vineyards  which  all  over  Europe  at  the  time  of  the 
gathering  of  the  grapes  present  scenes  which  the  photographer  should 
seize,  it  lie  goes  about  with  his  eyes  open  for  points  of  novelty  to  those  at 
home. 

A  type  of  tourist  who  secs  and  learns  little  while  in  a  position  to  see  and 
learn  much,  is  the  muscular  young  man  who  has  timed  himself  to  “  do”  a 
certain  portion  of  Europe  on  foot,  in  a  given  period;  fair  weather  or  foul, 
come  rain  or  come  sunshine,  lie  does  each  part  of  his  self-appointed  beat 
witli  praiseworthy  punctuality ;  lie  turns  not  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
but  with  his  gaze  fixed  straightahead,  continues  his  monotonous  march — 
one,  two — one,  two — one,  two— hour  after  hour.  He  is  what  Carlyle  would 
call  a  wooden  man,  and  a  fit  mate  for  the  more  wooden  type  of  English¬ 


woman  pictured  by  Heinrich  Heine  as  a  still'  automaton,  a  wall  in 
machine  with  a  Prayer-book  under  the  arm.  These  arc  the  kind  of  people 
who,  under  the  rule  of  persons  with  brains,  get  through  an  immense 
amount  of  work.  Did  your  correspondent  go  ahead  in  this  steady  manner '! 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  sat  upon  gates  or  strolled  along  talking  to  farmers 
and  others  about  the  weather  and  the  crops,  about  art,  science,  politics, 
religion,  mole  traps,  manners,  customs,  education,  freewill,  the  origin  of 
the  devil,  and  all  the  subjects  in  the  dictionary,  constantly  putting 
questions,  making  himself  a  permanent  note  of  interrogation,  being  satis¬ 
fied  that  lie  did  not  know  everything,  and  that  all  wisdom  was  not  shut 
up  in  England.  Moreover,  there  was  the  virtuous  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  with  the  basket  knapsack  and  contents  upon  his  back,  to  the  weight 
of  ten  pounds,  he  was  doing  his  duty  to  the  readers  of  this  Jouhnal  by 
practically  testing  the  inconvenience  or  otherwise  of  getting  over  long 
distances  afoot  while  so  weighted;  lie  was  not  one  who  wrote  from  theory 
merely.  This  consciousness  of  virtue  expanded  so,  that  by  the  time  he 
had  marched  one  mile,  he  felt  that  lie  had  earned  the  right  to  adjourn  to 
a  riverside  cafe  for  one  hour  to  lunch,  and  acted  accordingly,  then  started 
once  more  on  his  pilgrimage,  and  managed  by  an  average  march  of  less 
than  two  miles  an  hour  to  reach  the  village  of  Amay  by  nightfall.  Here 
it  may  be  noted  that  those  who  do  the  same  journey  by  railway  do  not  see 
the  more  picturesque  part  of  the  scenery,  because  all  the  way  the  line  runs 
close  to  the  base  of  the  cliff ;  thus  all  the  railway  passenger  can  see  is  the 
open  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

At  Amay,  some  ten  miles  from  Seraing,  I  put  up  at  one  of  the  villago 
inns,  kept  by  M.  Joseph  de  Brogniez,  and  that  evening  saw  something  of 
the  art  and  mystery  of  preserving  peaches  for  the  winter ;  some  two  or 
three  hundred  peaches  gathered  from  the  adjoining  garden  were  upon  the 
table.  These  were  treated  in  batches  to  a  solution  of  sugar  to  which  half 
its  volume  of  brandy  had  been  added,  and  were  then  stored  in  wide-mouthed 
glass  bottles.  For  sale  at  the  inn,  a  peach  is  ladled  out  of  the  bottle 
into  a  glass  of  about  four  ounces  capacity,  which  glass  is  then  filled  up 
with  the  alcoholic  solution  in  which  the  fruit  is  preserved,  and  the  glassful 
is  sold  for  twenty-five  centimes  (2 \d.).  The  fruit  is  worth  little  at  Amay, 
the  eau  de  vie  is  the  mainspring  of  expense.  A  cheaper  beverage  of  the 
kind,  common  in  Belgium,  is  made  from  cherries. 

Next  morning  I  thought  I  might  as  well  select  here  as  anywhere  else 
one  example  among  thousands  of  what  foreign  competition  means,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  photographers  who  think  their  children  can  hold  their 
own  against  their  future  competitors  in  continental  Europe  while  average 
education  in  England  remains  in  its  present  state,  therefore  the  son  of 
the  innkeeper,  aged  thirteen,  was  asked  what  he  was  taught  in  the 
neighbouring  village  school.  “Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  entomology, 
and  agriculture,”  was  the  reply.  The  value  of  the  last  two  subjects  to 
children  in  agricultural  districts  should  be  noted.  When  questioned 
about  languages,  he  replied  that  he  could  only  speak  French  and 
Walloon.  I  remarked  that  he  could  not  help  learning  those  two,  as  a 
resident  in  a  Walloon  village ;  why  did  they  not  teach  him  more  ? 
Because  he  was  not  old  enough,  he  was  scarcely  thirteen,  but  soon  he 
should  have  to  go  to  school  at  Huy,  and  learn  some  foreign  languages. 
Huy  is  about  five  miles  from  Amay,  and  the  Government,  to  promote 
education,  allows  children  to  travel  to  and  from  their  homes  to  school  by 
rail  at  excessively  low  rates,  so  that  they  need  not  be  withdrawn  from 
home  influences,  nor  the  parents  be  subjected  to  any  avoidable 
expense.  He  then  took  me  into  the  garden,  cultivated  up  to  its 
highest  pitch  of  production,  as  is  always  the  case  in  countries  where 
the  householders  own  their  own  land,  showed  me  the  broken  branch  of  a 
peach-tree  on  which  he  had  been  sitting  the  night  before  while  gathering 
peaches  from  a  branch  above.  The  former  broke  off  with  his  weight, 
letting  him  down  head  over  heels,  and  “  barking  his  shins  ”  somewhat 
severely.  He  then  produced  a'variety  of  old  corks,  on  each  of  which  he 
had  impaled  some  garden  insect  with  a  pin,  and  he  explained  how 
particular  butterflies  in  his  collection  were  rare,  because  of  certain  spots 
upon  their  wings.  Did  a  boy  like  this  discover  a  Hessian  fly  or  Colorado 
beetle  in  the  garden,  he  would  know  what  it  was  without  sending  it,  or 
something  else,  to  London  to  be  examined  by  an  expert.  Next  we 
inspected  the  pigs,  the  poultry  yard,  and  the  goat ;  then  he  exhibited  to 
me  a  trap  for  catching  taupes.  It  resembled  a  long  pair  of  sugar-tongs, 
but  was  of  iron  ;  it  was  placed  in  the  run  of  the  taupe,  and  when  the  un¬ 
fortunate  animal  passed  between  the  prongs  or  legs  they  sprang  asunder, 
and  captured  and  killed  it  by  means  of  a  pair  of  iron  spikes.  Two  taupes, 
he  told  me,  had  been  killed  by  it,  and  there  were  no  more  in  the  garden. 
A  taupe  is  a  mole.  The  highly  cultivated  garden,  the  entomological 
specimens  and  their  young  OAvner,  and  the  school  buildings  of  the  village 
of  Amay,  would  form  photographs  to  illustrate  certain  Belgian  customs, 
to  adorn  a  tale  like  that  just  narrated,  for  social  subjects  deserve  as  much 
attention  as  celebrated  buildings  and  scenery.  Amay  is  sheltered  from 
north  winds  by  the  line  of  cliffs ;  to  the  south  is  the  silver  Meuse  and  the 
open  country.  There  is  fishing  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  ofttimes  the 
jaded  professor  or  man  of  commerce  seeks  rest  and  relaxation  at  the 
little  wayside  village  inn  of  Joseph  de  Brogniez.  The  vcliurcli  at  Amay 
is  a  reverend  old  pile,  out  of  all  proportion  in  its  dimensions  and  costly 
decorations  to  the  little  village  Avith  its  dozen  or  tAvo  houses. 

Next  morning  I  left  Amay,  and  a  mile  or  tAvo  thence,  on  the  way  to 
Huy  (pronounced  Wee),  came  upon  a  roadside  cafe  of  solid  masonry,  with 
its  stable  loopholed  for  muskets  ;  at  one  end  Avas  a  round  toAVer.  The 
heavy  oaken  door  of  the  building  was  studded  with  nails,  and  above  it  Avas 
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a  niche  in  the  wall  of  the  building  containing  two  cats  carved  in  black 
stone,  and  grinning  as  if  all  Cheshire  were  theirs.  The  name  of  this 
fortress  cafe  was  “The  Cats  who  Laugh.”  On  inquiring  within  upon  every¬ 
thing,  it  was  discovered  that  in  its  earliest  days  it  was  a  fortress  inhabited 
by  brigands,  who  took  toll  of  traders  sailing  on  the  Meuse,  fixing  their  un¬ 
earned  increments  at  their  own  will  and  pleasure,  just  as  the  brigands  who 
inhabited  the  castles  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  served  traders  in  their 
day,  with  the  sanction  of  the  bishops  and  the  clergy ;  indeed,  it  is  on 
record  that  a  bishop  who  owned  one  of  the  Rhine  castles  inculcated  this 
particular  method  of  raising  funds.  When  the  brigands  were  quashed 
“  The  Cats  who  Laugh  ”  was  temporarily  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  purposes, 
then  it  became  an  hotel,  and  at  the  present  time  is  half  hotel  and  half 
cafe. 

About  Huy  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  ;  the  place  and  the  route 
thence  to  Dinant  having  been  so  often  described  in  photographic  litera¬ 
ture,  and  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  having  exerted  itself  to 
make  the  excursion  from  London  to  Dinant  one  of  the  pleasantest  and 
cheapest  it  is  possible  to  make  from  the  great  Metropolis  to  the  Continent. 
Huy  is  a  larger  place  than  it  looks  ;  a  part  of  the  town  winds  for  about  a 
mile  up  a  lateral  valley,  and  the  existence  of  this  portion  may  be  unknown 
to  many  a  passing  visitor.  An  old  post  road  of  the  French  style  leaves 
Huy  westwards,  with  a  row  of  elm-trees  twenty  yards  or  so  apart  on  each 
side,  giving  partial  protection  from  sun  or  rain.  A  French  post  road  can 
often  be  recognised  several  miles  off  by  its  rows  of  trees  extending  across 
the  country,  and  in  thinly  inhabited  districts  sometimes  informs  the 
traveller  as  to  his  whereabouts.  Following  this  road  one  arrives  at  Bas- 
Oha,  where  there  is  a  ferry  for  crossing  the  Meuse  by  utilising  the  force  of 
the  stream  to  propel  the  boat.  Pictures  of  a  Swiss  ferry  of  this  kind  from 
photographs  of  mine  were  published  in  Industries  newspaper  about  March 
last.  From  Huy  to  Namur  the  Meuse  scenery  changes  ;  there  are  cliffs 
occasionally  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  as  a  pretty  little  village,  with 
picturesque  crag  and  wood  scenery,  I  can  recommend  the  photographer  to 
break  his  journey  at  Marche-les-Dames,  near  which  is  a  factory  for 
making  cathedral  glass  of  various  colours.  Namur  is  usually  described  in 
guide-books  as  beautifully  situated  ;  its  site  is  as  flat  as  a  pancake,  and  as 
picturesque  as  Hackney.  There  is,  however,  a  height  crowned  with  forti¬ 
fications  near  one  end  of  the  town  and  this  hill  can  be  seen  from  a  few 
of  the  streets.  Namur  Cathedral  is  all  painted  white  and  stone  colour 
inside ;  the  numerous  windows  are  of  the  whitest  and  most  transparent 
glass,  and  its  interior  offers  unusual  facilities  in  the  way  of  lighting  for 
photographic  operations  as  compared  with  most  ecclesiastical  buildings. 
One  of  the  most  striking  objects  it  contains  is  its  pulpit  of  richly  carved 
oak,  with  life-sized  figures  of  angels  holding  long  slender  trumpets,  a 
beautiful  work  of  art,  sufficiently  well  illuminated  to  be  a  tempting 
subject  for  the  lens.  From  Namur  to  Dinant  the  railway  follows  the 
valley  of  the  Meuse.  The  river  is  now  of  more  modest  dimensions  ;  a 
passenger  boat  about  as  large  as  a  Thames  penny  boat  plies  between  the 
two  places  in  the  summer  time,  and  there  is  not  sufficient  depth  of  water 
for  anything  much  larger. 

- ♦ — - - 

FILM  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Mr.  Pumphrey  sends  the  following  account  of  his  method  of  using 
films : — 

The  sensitive  medium  is  supported  on  a  paper  back,  but  is  separated 
from  it  by  a  special  non-actinic  medium,  which  secures  three  points.  It 
prevents  the  light  from  the  camera  passing  from  one  film  to  the  next ;  it 
prevents  any  grain  being  communicated  from  the  paper  ;  and  it  holds  the 
film  during  the  stages  of  exposure,  development,  fixing,  drying,  and 
varnishing,  and  when  the  whole  is  completed  and  dry  the  film  is  lifted 
quite  clear  and  clean  from  the  bed  which  has  carried  it. 

The  film  is  quite  strong  enough  in  the  smaller  sizes  to  be  used  in  any 
dark  slide,  which  has  a  rabbet  all  round  if  a  piece  of  thick  card  is  placed 
behind  it.  For  sizes  larger  than  x  4f  inches  a  slide  with  one  glass  and 
a  back  to  press  against  the  glass  is  recommended. 

The  films  are  as  flat  and  manageable  as  plates  ;  they  only  require  to  be 
placed  in  a  dish  and  the  developer  poured  over  ;  no  wetting  to  start  with. 
Any  developer  will  answer  with  the  film,  but  I  recommend  the  following  : — 

A. 

Warm  water . . .  2  ounces. 

Sulphite  of  soda  .  2  ., 

When  cold,  add — 

Sulphurous  acid  .  2  ounces. 

Pyrogallic  acid  . . . . .  ^  ounce. 

7  B. 

Carbonate  of  potash .  '3  ounces. 

Sulphite  of  soda  .  2  ,, 

Water .  7  ,, 

Solution  C  (bromide  of  potassium)  .  1£  drachms. 

C. 

Bromide  of  potassium .  1  ounce. 

Water .  2  ounces. 

To  develop,  mix  equal  parts  of  A  and  B,  and  to  every  half  ounce  of 
mixed  solution  add  from  half  an  ounce  to  six  ounces  of  water,  according 


to  the  taste  of  the  operator  ;  the  more  water  the  slower  the  development 
and  the  weaker  the  negative ;  the  stronger  the  developer  the  stronger 
the  negative. 

The  proportion  of  bromide  of  potassium  may  be  increased  if  a  stronger 
picture  is  aimed  at,  or  reduced  when  softer  results  are  desired.  The  film 
when  wet  is  sufficiently  transparent  to  allow  of  accurate  attention  being 
paid  to  the  density  if  it  is  held  close  to  the  lamp. 

Fix  in  clean  hyposulphite  of  soda,  placing  the  negative  face  downwards, 
as  if  the  film  rises  above  the  surface  it  may  be  discoloured.  Be  careful 
to  fully  remove  the  bromide,  as  it  is  not  quite  as  easy  to  determine  as 
with  plates  ;  leave  long  enough.  Pass  into  a  saturated  solution  of  alum 
to  harden,  and  clear,  for  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  minutes  ; 
if  left  much  longer  than  ten  minutes  the  film  becomes  brittle,  but  on  no 
account  omit  the  use  of  the  alum.  Wash  after  the  alum  for  not  less  than 
four  or  five  hours,  as  less  time  will  uot  make  a  permanent  negative. 

To  Dry. — Take  the  film  and  remove  the  water  by  draining,  or  with  a 
cloth  or  paper,  place  it  face  downwards  and  paste  the  back  of  the  film, 
put  the  pasted  film  on  a  stout  card  or  millboard  at  least  an  inch  larger 
each  way  than  the  film.  One  other  precaution  is  needed,  that  is,  to 
prevent  the  edges  turning  up  as  it  dries  ;  this  is  secured  by  pasting  a 
narrow  strip  of  paper  over  about  T%th  of  the  edge  of  the  film,  and  the 
rest  on  the  card.  Allow  the  film  to  dry,  but  not  in  a  hot  room.  The 
moisture  will  pass  through  the  card  at  the  back  as  well  as  from  the 
surface  of  the  film  ;  it  will  take  ten  to  twenty  hours.  The  feel  of  the 
surface  will  be  a  guide  to  when  it  is  quite  dry.  A  suitable  paste  is  made 
by  mixing  one  ounce  of  flour  with  six  ounces  of  cold  water,  till  all  lumps 
are  broken  up,  and  then  boiling. 

Varnishing. — This  should  not  be  omitted,  as  it  gives  stability  to  the 
film  and  prevents  injury  in  printing.  Take  the  card  and  film  and  warm 
at  a  fire  to  a  temperature  of  about  100° ;  apply  the  varnish  with  a  brush 
and  again  warm  at  the  fire.  The  film  may  now  be  lifted,  but  first  pass  a 
knife  all  round  between  the  film  and  the  supporting  medium  ;  it  will  then 
lift  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  cards  can  be  used  many  times  over  if  the 
medium  be  removed  by  rubbing ;  the  drying  of  the  film  causes  the  card 
•to  twist  by  its  slight  construction.  In  pasting  a  fresh  film  on  the  card 
always  put  it  on  the  convex  side. 

- - - + - - 

CAMERA  CLUB  LECTURES. 

A  systematic  course  of  free  lessons,  lectures,  and  demonstrations  has  been 
arranged  by  the  Camera  Club,  with  a  view  to  the  friendly  assistance  of 
those  members  who  have  never  taken  advantage  of  any  connected  course 
of  instruction  or  reading,  and  also  as  an  additional  attraction  to  the 
Club. 

Photography  has  in  the  last  few  years  attained  a  popularity  which  can 
only  be  described  as  phenomenal.  It  is  practised  as  an  enthusiastic 
hobby  by  a  daily  increasing  number  of  amateurs.  Many  who  have 
recently  started,  or  who  are  starting,  would  find  great  benefit  and  ad¬ 
vantage  from  some  systematic  instruction  in  the  use  of  their  photographic 
apparatus,  and  in  the  treatment  of  plates  and  prints,  and  in  this  view  the 
Committee  of  the  Club  has  felt  that  it  would  be  very  advisable  to  extend 
a  helping  hand  to  any  members  who  may  desire  to  gain  such  information 
in  a  thorough,  and,  at  tire  same  time,  a  comfortable  manner.  The 
course  will  be  sufficiently  elementary  for  any  member  commencing  photo¬ 
graphy,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  also  prove  interesting  and  useful  to 
some  who  are  more  experie'nced.  These  gatherings  will  be  purely  class 
meetings,  and  will  not  intrench  on  Thursday  evening  work,  which  fre¬ 
quently  includes  discussions  of  subjects  too  advanced,  abstruse,  or  intricate 
for  a  beginner  in  photography. 

In  connexion  with  the  general  elementary  course,  particular  subjects 
will  receive  extra  demonstrations  and  lessons.  These  will  be  given  by 
members  of  the  Club  who  have  devoted  themselves  specially  to  the 
subject  to  be  explained. 

- ♦ - 

THE  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT,  1887. 

An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Law  relating  to  Fraudulent 
Marks  on  Merchandise.  [23rd  August,  1887.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen’s  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons, 
in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
as  follows : 

I.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  1887. 

II.  — (1.)  Every  person  who  (a)  forges  any  trade  mark ;  or  (b)  falsely 
applies  to  goods  any  trade  mark  or  any  mark  so  nearly  resembling  a  trade 
mark  as  to  be  calculated  to  deceive;  or  (c)  makes  any  die,  block,  machine, 
or  other  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  forging,  or  of  being  used  for  forgiDg, 
a  trade  mark ;  or  (d)  applies  any  false  trade  description  to  goods ;  or 
(c)  disposes  of  or  has  in  his  possession  any  die,  block,  machine,  or 
other  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  forging  a  trade  mark ;  or  [  f )  causes 
any  of  the  things  above  in  this  section  mentioned  to  be  done,  shall,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  unless  he  proves  that  he  acted 
without  intent  to  defraud,  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act. 
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(2.)  Every  person  who  sells,  or  exposes  for,  or  has  in  his  possession  for, 
sale,  or  any  purpose  of  trade  or  manufacture,  any  goods  or  things  to 
which  any  forged  trade  mark  or  false  trade  description  is  applied,  or  to 
which  any  trade  mark  or  mark  so  nearly  resembling  a  trade  mark  as  to 
be  calculated  to  deceive  is  falsely  applied,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall,  unless 
he  proves — (a)  That  having  taken  all  reasonable  precautions  against  com¬ 
mitting  an  offence  against  this  Act,  he  had  at  the  time  of  the  commission 
of  the  alleged  offence  no  reason  to  suspect  the  genuineness  of  the  trade 
mark,  mark,  or  trade  description  ;  and  (b)  That  on  demand  made  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  prosecutor,  he  gave  all  the  information  in  his  power  with 
respect  to  the  persons  from  whom  he  obtained  such  goods  or  things  ;  or 
(c)  That  otherwise  he  had  acted  innocently  ;  be  guilty  of  an  offence 
against  this  Act. 

(3.)  Every  person  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act  shall  be  liable — 
(i.)  on  conviction  on  indictment,  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard 
labour,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  to  fine,  or  to  both  imprison¬ 
ment  and  fine ;  and  (ii.)  on  summary  conviction  to  imprisonment,  with 
or  without  hard  labour,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  four  months,  or  to  a 
fine  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  and  in  the  case  of  a  second  or  subse¬ 
quent  conviction  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds ; 
and  (iii.)  in  any  case,  to  forfeit  to  Her  Majesty  every  chattel,  article, 
instrument,  or  thing  by  means  of  or  in  relation  to  which  the  offence  has 
been  committed. 

(4.)  The  court  before  whom  any  person  is  convicted  under  this  section 
may  order  any  forfeited  articles  to  be  destroyed  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
as  the  court  thinks  fit. 

(o.)  If  any  person  feels  aggrieved  by  any  conviction  made  by  a  court 
of  summary  jurisdiction,  he  may  appeal  therefrom  to  a  court  of  quarter 
sessions. 

(6.)  Any  offence  for  which  a  person  is  under  this  Act  liable  to  punish¬ 
ment  on  summary  conviction  may  be  prosecuted,  and  any  articles  liable 
to  be  forfeited  under  this  Act  by  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  may  be 
forfeited,  in  manner  provided  by  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts  :  Pro¬ 
vided  that  a  person  charged  with  an  offence  under  this  section  before  a 
court  of  summary  jurisdiction  shall,  on  appearing  before  the  court,  and 
before  the  charge  is  gone  into,  be  informed  of  his  right  to  be  tried  on 
indictment,  and  if  he  requires  be  so  tried  accordingly. 

Ill,—  (1.)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  expression  “trade  mark” 
means  a  trade  mark  registered  in  the  register  of  trade  marks  kept  under  the 
Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade  Marks  Act,  1883,  and  includes  any  trade  mark 
which  either  with  or  without  registration,  is  protected  by  law  in  any  British 
possession  or  foreign  State  to  which  the  provisions  of  the  one  hundred 
and  third  section  of  the  Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade  Marks  Act,  1883, 
are,  under  Order  in  Council,  for  the  time  being  applicable:  The  expression 
“trade  description”  means  any  description,  statement,  or  other  indication, 
direct  or  indirect,  (a)  as  to  the  number,  quantity,  measure,  gauge,  or 
weight  of  any  goods,  or  (b)  as  to  the  place  or  country  in  which  any  goods 
were  made  or  produced,  or  (c)  as  to  the  mode  of  manufacturing  or  pro¬ 
ducing  any  goods,  or  (d)  as  to  the  material  of  which  any  goods  are  com¬ 
posed,  or  (e)  as  to  any  goods  being  the  subject  of  an  existing  patent, 
privilege,  or  copyright,  and  the  use  of  any  figure,  word,  or  mark  which, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  trade,  is  commonly  taken  to  be  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  any  of  the  above  matters,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  trade  description 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Act :  The  expression  “false  trade  description ” 
means  a  trade  description  which  is  false  in  a  material  respect  as  regards 
the  goods  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  includes  every  alteration  of  a  trade 
description,  whether  by  way  of  addition,  effacement,  or  otherwise,  where 
that  alteration  makes  the  description  false  in  a  material  respect,  and  the 
fact  that  a  trade  description  is  a  trade  mark,  or  part  of  a  trade  mark, 
shall  not  prevent  such  trade  description  being  a  false  trade  description 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Act:  The  expression  “goods”  means  anything 
which  is  the  subject  of  trade,  manufacture,  or  merchandise :  The  ex¬ 
pressions  “person,”  “manufacturer,  dealer,  or  trader,”  and  “proprietor” 
include  any  body  of  persons  corporate  or  unincorporate  :  The  expression 
“  name”  includes  any  abbreviation  of  a  name. 

(2.)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  respecting  the  application  of  a  false 
trade  description  to  goods  shall  extend  to  the  application  to  goods  of  any 
such  figures,  words,  or  marks,  or  arrangement  or  combination  thereof, 
whether  including  a  trade  mark  or  not,  as  are  reasonably  calculated  to 
lead  persons  to  believe  that  the  goods  are  the  manufacture  or  merchandise 
of  some  person  other  than  the  person  whose  manufacture  or  merchandise 
they  really  are. 

(3.)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  respecting  the  application  of  a  false 
trade  description  to  goods,  or  respecting  goods  to  which  a  false  trade 
description  is  applied,  shall  -extend  to  the  application  to  goods  of  any 
false  name  or  initials  of  a  person,  and  to  goods  with  the  false  name  or 
initials  of  a  person  applied,  in  like  manner  as  if  such  name  or  initials  were 
a  trade  description,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  enactment  the  expression 
false  name  or  initials  means  as  applied  to  any  goods,  any  name  or  initials  of 
a  person  which — (a)  are  not  a  trade  mark,  or  part  of  a  trade  mark,  and  (b) 
are  identical  with,  or  a  colourable  imitation  of,  the  name  or  initials  of  a 
person  carrying  on  business  in  connexion  with  goods  of  the  same  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  not  having  authorised  the  use  of  such  name  or  initials,  and  (c) 
arc  either  those  of  a  fictitious  person  or  of  some  person  not  bond  fide 
carrying  on  business  in  connexion  with  such  goods. 


IV.  A  person  shall  be  deemed  to  forge  a  trade  mark  who  either-  ~(<t) 
without  the  assent  of  the  proprietor  of  the  trade  mark  makes  that  tradi* 
mark  or  a  mark  so  nearly  resembling  that  trade  mark  as  to  be  calculated 
to  deceive  ;  or  (b)  falsities  any  genuine  trade  mark,  whether  by  alteration, 
addition,  effacement,  or  otherwise  ;  and  any  trade  mark  or  mark  so  made 
or  falsified  is  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  a  forged  trade  mark.  Provided 
that  in  any  prosecution  for  forging  a  trade  mark  the  burden  of  proving 
the  assent  of  the  proprietor  shall  lie  on  the  defendant. 

Y. — (1.)  A  person  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  a  trade  mark  or  mark  or 
trade  description  to  goods  who  (a)  applies  it  to  the  goods  themselves  ;  or 
(b)  applies  it  to  any  covering,  label,  reel,  or  other  thing  in  or  with  which 
the  goods  are  sold  or  exposed  or  had  in  possession  for  any  purpose  of  sale, 
trade,  or  manufacture ;  or  (c)  places,  encloses,  or  annexes  any  goods  which 
are  sold  or  exposed  or  had  in  possession  for  any  purpose  of  sale,  trade,  or 
manufacture,  in,  with,  or  to  any  covering,  label,  reel,  or  other  thing  to 
which  a  trade  mark  or  trade  description  lias  been  applied ;  or  (d)  uses  a 
trade  mark  or  mark  or  trade  description  in  any  manner  calculated  to  lead 
to  the  belief  that  the  goods  in  connexion  with  which  it  is  used  are  desig¬ 
nated  or  described  by  that  trade  mark  or  mark  or  trade  description. 

(2.)  The  expression  “covering”  includes  any  stopper,  cask,  bottle, 
vessel,  box,  cover,  capsule,  case,  frame,  or  wrapper ;  and  the  expression 
“  label  ”  includes  any  band  or  ticket.  A  trade  mark,  or  mark,  or  trade 
description,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  applied  whether  it  is  woven,  impressed, 
or  otherwise  worked  into,  or  annexed,  or  affixed  to  the  goods,  or  to  any 
covering,  label,  reel,  or  other  thing. 

(3.)  A  person  shall  be  deemed  to  falsely  apply  to  goods  a  trade  mark 
or  mark,  who  without  the  assent  of  the  proprietor  of  a  trade  mark  applies 
such  trade  mark  or  a  mark  so  nearly  resembling  it  as  to  be  calculated  to 
deceive,  but  in  any  prosecution  for  falsely  applying  a  trade  mark  or 
mark  to  goods  the  burden  of  proving  the  assent  of  the  proprietor  shall  lie 
on  the  defendant. 

YI.  Where  a  defendant  is  charged  with  making  any  die,  block,  machine, 
or  other  instrument,  for  the  purpose  of  forging,  or  being  used  for  forging, 
a  trade  mark,  or  with  falsely  applying  to  goods  any  trade  mark  or  any 
mark  so  nearly  resembling  a  trade  mark  as  to  be  calculated  to  deceive,  or 
with  applying  to  goods  any  false  trade  description,  or  causing  any  of  the 
things  in  this  section  mentioned  to  be  done,  and  proves — (a)  That  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  business  he  is  employed,  on  behalf  of  other  persons, 
to  make  dies,  blocks,  machines,  or  other  instruments  for  making  or  being 
used  in  making,  trade  marks,  or  as  the  case  may  be,  to  apply  marks  or 
descriptions  to  goods,  and  that  in  the  case  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
charge  he  was  so  employed  by  some  person  resident  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  was  not  interested  in  the  goods  by  way  of  profit  or  commission 
dependent  on  the  sale  of  such  goods ;  and  (b)  That  he  took  reasonable 
precautions  against  committing  the  offence  charged ;  and  (c)-That  he  had, 
at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  alleged  offence,  no  reason  to  suspect 
the  genuineness  of  the  trade  mark,  mark,  or  trade  description ;  and  (d) 
That  he  gave  to  the  prosecutor  all  the  information  in  his  power  with 
respect  to  the  persons  on  whose  behalf  the  trade  mark,  mark,  or  descrip- 
lion  was  applied,  he  shall  be  discharged  from  the  prosecution,  but  shall 
be  liable  to  pay  the  costs  incurred  by  the  prosecutor,  unless  he  has  given 
due  notice  to  him  that  he  will  rely  on  the  above  defence. 

YII.  Where  a  watch  case  has  thereon  any  words  or  marks  which  con¬ 
stitute,  or  are  by  common  repute  considered  as  constituting,  a  description 
of  the  country  in  which  the  watch  was  made,  and  the  watch  bears  no 
description  of  the  country  where  it  was  made,  those  words  or  marks  shall 
primd  facie  be  deemed  to  be  a  description  of  that  country  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act,  and  the  provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  goods 
to  which  a  false  trade  description  has  been  applied,  and  with  respect  to 
selling  or  exposing  for  or  having  in  possession  for  sale,  or  any  purpose  of 
trade  or  manufacture,  goods  with  a  false  trade  description,  shall  apply 
accordingly,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  expression  “  watch  ” 
means  all  that  portion  of  a  watch  which  is  not  the  watch  case. 

YIII. — (1.)  Every  person  who  after  the  date  fixed  by  Order  in  Council 
sends  or  brings  a  watch  case,  whether  imported  or  not,  to  any  assay  office 
in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  purpose  of  being  assayed,  stamped,  or 
marked,  shall  make  a  declaration  declaring  in  what  country  or  place  the 
case  was  made.  If  it  appears  by  such  declaration  that  the  watch  case 
was  made  in  some  country  or  place  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
assay  office  shall  place  on  the  case  such  a  mark  (differing  from  the  mark 
placed  by  the  office  on  a  watch  case  made  in  the  United  Kingdom),  and 
in  such  a  mode,  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  directed  by  Order  in 
Council. 

(2.)  The  declaration  may  be  made  before  an  officer  of  an  assay  office, 
appointed  in  that  behalf  by  the  office  (which  officer  is  hereby  authorised 
to  administer  such  a  declaration),  or  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  a 
commissioner  having  power  to  administer  oaths  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature  in  England  or  Ireland,  or  in  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  shall  be  in  such  form  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  directed  by 
Order  in  Council. 

(3.)  Every  person  who  makes  a  false  declaration  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  shall  be  liable,  on  conviction  on  indictment,  to  the  penalties 
of  perjury,  and  on  summary  conviction  to  a  fine  hot  exceeding  twenty 
pounds  for  each  offence. 

IX.  In  any  indictment,  pleading,  proceeding,  or  document,  in  which 
any  trade  mark  or  forged  trade  mark  is  intended  to  be  mentioned,  it 
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shall  be  sufficient,  without  further  description  and  without  any  copy  or 
facsimile,  to  state  that  trade  mark  or  forged  trade  mark  to  be  a  trade 
mark  or  forged  trade  mark. 

X.  In  any  prosecution  for  an  offence  against  this  Act — (1.)  A  defendant, 
and  his  wife  or  her  husband,  as  the  case  may  be,  may,  if  the  defendant 
thinks  fit,  be  called  as  a  witness,  and,  if  called,  shall  be  sworn  and 
examined,  and  may  be  cross-examined  and  re-examined  in  like  manner 
as  any  other  witness.  (2.)  In  the  case  of  imported  goods,  evidence  of  the 
port  of  shipment  shall  be  primd  facie  evidence  of  the  place  or  country  in 
which  the  goods  were  made  or  produced. 

XI.  Any  person  who,  being  within  the  United  Kingdom,  procures, 
counsels,  aids,  abets,  or  is  accessory  to  the  commission  without  the 
United  Kingdom,  of  any  act,  which,  if  committed  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
would  under  this  Act  be  a  midemeanour,  shall  be  guilty  of  that  misde¬ 
meanour  as  a  principal,  and  be  liable  to  be  indicted,  proceeded  against, 
tried,  and  convicted  in  any  county  or  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
which  he  may  be,  as  if  the  misdemeanour  had  been  there  committed. 

XII.  — (1.)  Where,  upon  information  of  an  offence  against  this  Act,  a 
justice  has  issued  either  a  summons  requiring  the  defendant  charged  by 
such  information  to  appear  to  answer  to  the  same,  or  a  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  such  defendant,  and  either  the  said  justice  on  or  after  issuing 
the  summons  or  warrant,  or  any  other  justice,  is  satisfied  by  information 
on  oath  that  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  suspect  that  any  goods  or  things 
by  means  of  or  in  relation  to  which  such  offence  has  been  committed  are 
in  any  house  or  premises  of  the  defendant,  or  otherwise  in  his  possession 
or  under  his  control  in  any  place,  such  justice  may  issue  a  warrant  under 
his  hand  by  virtue  of  which  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  constable  named  or 
referred  to  in  the  warrant,  to  enter  such  house,  premises,  or  place  at  any 
reasonable  time  by  day,  and  to  search  there  for  and  seize  and  take  away 
those  goods  or  things ;  and  any  goods  or  things  seized  under  any  such 
warrant  shall  be  brought  before  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  for  the 
purpose  of  its  being  determined  whether  the  same  are  or  are  not  liable  to 
forfeiture  under  this  Act. 

(2.)  If  the  owner  of  any  goods  or  things  which,  if  the  owner  thereof 
had  been  convicted,  would  be  liable  to  forfeiture  under  this  Act,  is  un¬ 
known  or  cannot  be  found,  an  information  or  complaint  may  be  laid  for 
the  purpose  only  of  enforcing  such  forfeiture,  and  a  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction  may  cause  notice  to  be  advertised  stating  that,  unless  cause 
is  shown  to  the  contrary  at  the  time  and  place  named  in  the  notice,  such 
goods  or  things  will  be  forfeited,  and  at  such  time  and  place  the  court, 
unless  the  owner  or  any  person  on  his  behalf,  or  other  person  interested 
in  the  goods  or  things  shows  cause  to  the  contrary,  may  order  such  goods 
or  things  or  any  of  them  to  be  forfeited. 

(3.)  Any  goods  or  things  forfeited  under  this  section,  or  under  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act,  may  be  destroyed  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  in 
such  manner  as  the  court  by  which  the  same  are  forfeited  may  direct,  and 
the  court  may,  out  of  any  proceeds  which  may  be  realised  by  the  dis¬ 
position  of  such  goods  (all  trade  marks  and  trade  descriptions  being  first 
obliterated),  award  to  any  innocent  party  any  loss  he  may  have  innocently 
sustained  in  dealing  with  such  goods. 

XIII.  The  Act  of  the  session  of  the  twenty:second  and  twenty-third 
years  of  the  reign  of  Her  present  Majesty,  chapter  seventeen,  intituled 
“An  Act  to  prevent  vexatious  indictments  for  certain  misdemeanours,” 
shall  apply  to  any  offence  punishable  on  indictment  under  this  Act,  in 
like  manner  as  if  such  offence  were  one  of  the  offences  specified  in  section 
one  of  that  Act,  but  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  Scotland. 

XIV.  On  any  prosecution  under  this  Act  the  court  may  order  costs  to 
be  paid  to  the  defendant  by  the  prosecutor,  or  to  the  prosecutor  by  the 
defendant,  having  regard  to  the  information  given  by  and  the  conduct  of 
the  defendant  and  prosecutor  respectively. 

XV.  No  prosecution  for  an  offence  against  this  Act  shall  be  commenced 
after  the  expiration  of  three  years  next  after  the  commission  of  the  offence, 
or  one  year  next  after  the  first  discovery  thereof  by  the  prosecutor,  which¬ 
ever  expiration  first  happens. 

{To  be  continued.) 


attention,  while  carbon  printing’  in  its  several  branches  and  platinotype 
are  treated  with  the  requisite  fulness ;  in  that  of  the  former  the  mode 
of  manufacturing  the  carbon  tissue  is  described. 

"VVe  have  alluded  to  the  fact  of  photo-mechanical  printing  being 
here  treated.  Starting  with  the  Woodbury  and  the  analogous  process 
of  stannotype,  photo-lithography  and  collotype  next  come  in  for 
description,  these  being  followed  in  turn  by  methods  of  producing  line 
and  eventually  half-tone  relief  blocks. 

In  perusing  this  most  useful  and  practical  volume,  one  feels  that 
the  author  does  not  belong  to  that  class  of  book  makers  who  mechani¬ 
cally  compile  their  works  by  the  powerful  aid  of  the  scissors,  but  is 
one  who  knows  his  subject  thoroughly,  and  understanding  himself 
what  he  is  writing  keeps  his  reader  in  intimate  rapport  with  him.  The 
publishers  have  done  their  part  well,  and  the  book,  in  every  sense, 
reflects  credit  upon  author,  printer,  and  publishers. 

■ - - - — ♦ — - — - — - 


Afcrttngg  of  ftocfetteg, 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOE  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

„  10  . 

,,  10  . 

N  e  wcastle-on-Tyne  &  N .  Countie 

„  10  . 

„  10  . 

Bolton  Club  . 

„  11  ... 

„  12  . 

„  12  . 

„  12  . 

„  12  . 

„  12  . 

„  13  . 

Manchester  Photo.  Society  . 

London  and  Provincial . 

Ireland  . 

Place  of  Meeting. 


5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

Coll,  of  Physical  Science, Newcastle. 
Masonic  Hall,  Cooper-st.,Manchstr. 
Sykes’s  Restaurant,  33,  Victoria-st. 
The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  P.oltor, 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.(  . 
Free  Public  Library,  Hamilton-st, 
Bridges  &  Smith’s  Studio,  Bradf  ml 
4,  Clarence-street. 

36,  George-street. 

Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 
Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PRO VI  NCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  usual  weekly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Masons  Hall  Tavern  on  Thurs  lay, 
the  29th  ult. , — Mr.  H.  M.  Hastings  presided. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwick  showed  some  positives  on  gelatino-chloride  opal 
plates,  printed  out  and  toned  with  gold. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Higgins  had  left  a  plate  in  the  fixing  bath  for  two  days  ;  a 
curious  reticulation  of  the  film  presented  itself  after  washing,  and  the  film 
stripped  quite  easily  from  the  plate. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Starnes  had  made  some  further  experiments  with  bromide 
paper.  He  passed  round  two  pieces  of  a  bromide  print  that  had  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In  one  case  the  paper  had  been 
specially  treated.  This  showed  no  trace  of  any  change  ;  the  other  piece  of  the 
print  was  much  discoloured. 

The  Chairman  drew  attention  to  the  clearing  action  of  perchloride  of  iron. 
He  exhibited  a  plate  that  had  been  intentionally  fogged,  one  half  of  which 
was  subsequently  dipped  in  the  perchloride  of  iron  solution,  rendering  that 
portion  of  the  plate  quite  clear.  Some  negatives  taken  with  the  flashing  light 
were  also  passed  round  by  the  Chairman.  Ordinary  commercial  plates  were 
used,  the  proportions  of  the  pyrotechnic  compound  being  magnesium,  five 
grains  ;  pyroxyline,  ten  grains ;  used  six  feet  from  the  sitter.  The  results  shown 
were  very  satisfactory. 

The  advantages  of  a  reflector  was  discussed  ;  Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington 
advocated  a  piece  of  tin  bent  round.  Several  members  gave  preference  to 
paper  as  giving  a  softer  effect. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  taken  up  with  an  exhibition  of  trans¬ 
parencies  shown  by  the  optical  lantern.  Mr.  F.  Haes  contributed  a  series  of 
Woodburytype  slides  from  negatives  taken  by  him  on  wet  collodion  plates  in 
1864.  Several  of  these  transparencies  were  made  by  Mr.  Woodbury.  Messrs. 
F.  P.  Cembrano,  J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  H,  D.  Atkinson,  and  L.  Medland,  also 
exhibited. 


— - »-  — - — - 

©ur  natatorial  ©atlr. 


Practical  Guide  to  Photographic  and  Photo-mechanical 
,  Printing  Processes. 

By  W.  K.  Burton.  London :  Mai-ion  &  Co. 

From  tlie  fact  that  Mr.  Burton  devotes  a  good  deal  of  space  to 
photo-mechanical  printing  processes,  this  manual  will  be  ensured  a 
good  reception  owing  to  this  alone,  seeing  that  there  has  of  late 
been  a  growing  demand  for  practical  information  relative  to  this 
department  of  photography. 

►Silver  printing,  however,  forms  the  topic  which  receives  the  most 
ample  treatment,  and  the  author  goes  into  it  in  a  very  systematic 
manner,  from  th9  selection  and  albumenising  of  the  paper  to  the 
burning  of  the  wastes  and  reduction  of  the  residues.  Printing  on 
gelatino- bromide  paper,  now  becoming  so  popular,  receives  due 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  December  20  at  Myddelton  Hall,  Islington,  Mr.  E. 
Clifton  in  the  chair,  Mr.  F.  W.  Cox  showed  a  cabinet  print  with  some  curious 
surface  markings  which  were  generally  believed  to  have  been  caused  by  splasher 
of  some  corrosive  liquid. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Higgins  showed  some  negatives  which  had  been  spoiled  by  soot 
settling  upon  them,  and  warned  photographers  against  placing  negatives  to 
dry  in  the  presence  of  London  “  blacks.” 

Mr.  Clifton  exhibited  and  explained  Burton’s  actinometer  for  carbon 
printing  ;  the  fact  of  a  number  of  half-tone  negatives  being  used  gave  a  better 
idea  of  the  progress  of  printing  than  a  series  of  flat  tints. 

Mr.  L.  Medland  showed  several  groups  taken  by  the  magnesium  flash  light. 
These,  though  fully  exposed,  suffered  from  hardness  in  the  shadows,  caused  by 
want  of  sufficient  diffusing  and  reflecting  media.  Two  ordinary  sheets  of  tin 
had  been  used  as  reflectors,  and  though  intensifying  the  power  ot  light  had 
failed  to  secure  softness. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Coventon  passed  round  some  interesting  plioto-micrographs  of 
the  palate  of  the  whelk.  He  said  that  they  had  been  taken  with  an  ordinary 
microscope  and  camera  without  any  special  arrangements,  except  the  removal 
of  the  eye-piece.  Reflection  from  the  interior  of  the  tube  was  to  be  guarded 
against,  as  mysterious  halos  on  the  plates  resulted  therefrom, 
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Mr.  J.  Berd  said  tliat  a  black  velvet  lining  to  the  tube  would  effectually 
absorb  all  extraneous  light. 

Mr.  Medland  exhibited  a  Dallastint  block  which  had  been  used  to  illustrate 
one  of  his  articles. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  Mr.  Clifton  said  the  Dallastint  process  was  a  secret 
one,  but  that  very  similar  results  could  be  obtained  by  the  gelatine  process  of 
Herr  Pretsch,  of  which  he  gave  a  brief  outline. 

The  President  exhibited  a  sulphur-toned  wet-plate  transparency,  which, 
twenty  years  after  production,  had  preserved  all  its  original  beauty.  This 
slide,  he  said,  was  only  a  fair  specimen  of  many  in  his  possession. 

Mr.  W.  Few  showed  a  fine  landscape  with  a  group  of  sheep  artistically 
disposed  about  the  foreground.  Great  amusement  resulted  on  Mr.  Few’s 
pointing  out  that  the  sheep  were  all  carefully  tied  in  position. 

The  President  said  that  a  shrill  whistle  frequently  attracted  the  attention 
of  animals,  and  brought  them  into  good  positions  for  photographing. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 

On  Thursday,  December  29,  some  members  met  together  at  the  Club  to 
make  experiments  in  flash-light  photography.  Different  proportions  of  mag¬ 
nesium  powder  and  guncotton  were  tried  as  against  corresponding  lengths  of 
magnesium  ribbon,  also  a  combination  of  lycopodium  and  magnesium  powder 
blown  through  a  gas  jet. 

Previous  to  the  meeting,  Rear-Admiral  Maitland  handed  round  some 
portraits  printed  on  Mawson’s  opals.  These  attracted  some  attention  as 
giving  a  high  gloss,  like  an  ivory  miniature,  without  any  special  treatment 
to  produce  the  polish. 

Mr.  Howard  Finney  also  showed  a  set  of  lenses  and  triple  extension  lens 
tubes  for  the  optical  lantern,  by  the  firm  of  Wrench  &  Sons,  enabling  the 
operator  to  select  a  suitable  lens  for  any  position  it  might  be  necessary  to 
place  the  lantern  in. 

The  meeting  on  Thursday,  January  12,  will  be  devoted  to  Photo-typograpliy 
(nut  Photogravure.  Paper  by  Mr.  H.  Trueman  Wood  to  be  read  at  eight 
o’clock.  The  subject  will  be  illustrated  by  examples  shown  on  the  Club 
walls  and  screens,  and  by  the  use  of  the  optical  lantern. 


NORTH  SURREY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  meeting  of  this  Society  on  January  3  was  the  first  held  in  its  new  rooms 
at  the  West  Norwood  Constitutional  Club. 

The  large  reading  room  was  well  filled  with  members  of  the  Society  and 
visitors,  tlie  evening  being  devoted  to  a  demonstration  of  carbon  printing  by 
Mr.  F.  T.  Beeson. 

Messrs.  Fludder,  Bridgewater,  and  Thomas  were  nominated  members  of  the 
Society. 

Mr.  Beeson  began  his  demonstration  by  giving  a  short  history  of  the 
discovery  and  growth  of  carbon  or  pigment  printing.  He  then  demonstrated 
the  method  of  sensitising  the^ tissue  and  of  printing  it.  Mr.  Beeson  then 
]  ii'oeeeded  to  develope  a  number  of  pieces  of  ready  sensitised  tissue,  some  of 
which  had  been  kindly  supplied  ready  exposed  by  the  Autotype  Company, 
and  some  of  which  had  been  exposed  by  Mr.  Beeson  and  Mr.  Senier.  The 
operations  were  entirely  successful  throughout,  both  single  and  double  transfer 
being  explained  and  practically  demonstrated.  In  replying  to  questions  on 
the  use  of  the  actinometer  as  a  guide  in  carbon  printing,  Mr.  Beeson  explained 
and  exhibited  several  forms  of  this  instrument. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Thomson  drew  attention  to  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  processes  for  producing  mechanical  prints  from  photographs 
owed  their  success  to  the  relief  which  was  obtained  on  a  carbon  print. 

Mr.  Marker,  speaking  of  the  earlier  workers  in  this  process,  pointed  out 
that  much  of  the  success  of  this  beautiful  process  was  due  to  Mr.  Swan. 

Mr.  Senier,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Beeson,  expressed  the 
hope  that  at  a  further  meeting  Mr.  Beeson  would  be  able  to  continue  the 
.l.  monstration  that  had  been  so  successful,  and  take  up  those  branches  which 
time  had  not  allowed  that  evening. 

Mr.  Walker  was  elected  to  serve  as  chairman  for  the  next  meeting  on 
January  17,  when  Mr.  A.  R.  Dresser  will  read  a  paper  on  Detective  Cameras. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  7tli  ultimo,  the  President,  Mr.  Frederic 
( !raff  occupied  the  chair. 

The  death  of  Mi'.  Evan  Randolph,  an  active  member  of  the  Society,  was 
announced  by  the  Se<  ri  tart. 

Messrs.  Henry  .1,  Hand,  Emlen  Cresson,  Dr.  William  Thomson,  and 
'Theodore  Fassitt,  were  elected  members. 

The  <  Committee  on  the  <  Jelebration  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  reported 
I'1  11  1  reception  in  honour  of  the  event  was  held  by  the  Society  at  the  Penn 
club  House  on  the  evening  of  November  26,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
t  be  date  <>i  the  organization  of  the  Society.  The  evening  was  pleasantly  passed 
m  soda!  intercourse  of  an  informal  character,  relieved  and  enhanced  by  a 
collation  prepared  by  the  caterer  of  the  Penn  Club. 

Mr.  JOHN  Bartlett  l  ead  a  paper  on  The  Shortcomings  of  Photography  in 
PCotinn  t„  .1/7  [>ee  page  4],  followed  by  Dr.  Elj.ersue  Wallace,  jun.,  on 
Composite  Photography  [see  page  5].  Both  papers  elicited  great  interest 
from  those  present. 

Dr.  Hows,  admitting  what  Dr.  Wallace  had  said  in  regard  to  composite 
phot  rraphj  not  producing  the  type  portraits  claimed,  referred  to  its  use  in 
detecting  forged  signatures  proposed  by  Frauds  Galton,  as  one  which  seemed 
to  have  a  practical  valne.  In  the  case  of  genuine  signatures  the  pen  strokes 
which  were  most  habitual  and  gave  character  to  the  signature  were  most  pro¬ 


nounced  in  the  resulting  composite,  while  in  forged  signatures  the  errors  made 
in  imitating  these  strokes  could  readily  lie  seen. 

Orthochromatic  Plates  in  Photo-micrography. 

Mr.  Walmsley  called  attention  to  the  value  of  orthochromatic  plates  in 
photo-micrography  as  follows  In  common  with  other  workers  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  photography,  I  have  long  felt  the  shortcomings  of  all  ordinary  gelatine 
plates  in  rendering  the  true  colour  valuations  of  very  many  microscopic  objects, 
especially  those  of  animal  and  vegetable  tissues  prepared  by  the  modern  methods 
of  single,  double,  or  even  triple  staining.  Blue  and  fight  violet  stains  (so 
largely  in  use)  were  valueless  for  photographic  purposes,  and  many  of  my  l 
interesting  preparations  could  not  be  reproduced  by  the  camera.  Among 
others  which  I  have  at  various  times  fruitlessly  endeavoured  to  photograph  L  i 
beautiful  dissection  of  the  sting  and  poison  sac  of  the  honey  bee,  in  which  the 
sting  and  all  external  appendages  range  in  colour  from  a  bright  yellow  to  dark 
orange-brown,  whilst  the  delicate  membrane  of  the  poison  bag  or  sac  is  stained 
a  bright,  delicate  blue.  The  impossibility  of  making  a  satisfactory  negative 
from  such  a  preparation  on  an  ordinary  gelatine  plate  will  he  apparent  to 
everyone.  I  have  placed  the  specimen  upon  the  table  and  invite  all  present 
to  examine  it  for  themselves.  I  have  probably  made  not  less  than  a  dozen 
exposures  upon  this  specimen  under  very  varying  conditions  as  to  make  of 
plates,  lighting,  and  length  of  time,  but  with  invariably  unsatisfactory  results. 
If  the  exposure  was  long  enough  to  give  any  detail  in  the  darker  portions  the 
blue  sac  was  entirely  overdone  and  obliterated  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  time 
was  shorter,  to  suit  this  portion  of  the  subject,  the  others  were  mere' silhouette, 
so  that  I  gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair.  You  will  see  by  the  negative  now  to 
be  passed  around,  and  which  is  by  all  odds  the  best  I  made  on  ordinary  plates, 
how  utterly  unsatisfactory  were  the  results.  A  few  days  since,  in  talking  with 
Mr.  Carbutt  on  the  matter,  he  suggested  the  employment  of  an  orthochromatic 
plate,  urging  upon  me  their  merits  in  rendering  two  colour  valuations.  1  had 
given  no  prior  attention  to  this  subject  other  than  reading  various  articles 
thereon  which  had  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  journals,  and  had  no 
practical  experience  in  the  working  of  the  plates.  Mr.  Oarlmtt  very  kindly 
furnished  me  with  a  package  of  them,  and  the  same  evening  I  proceeded  to  put 
them  to  the  test  on  this  hitherto  impracticable  subject,  making  two  exposures, 
the  resulting  negatives  from  which  I  will  now  exhibit  to  you,  together  with 
prints  from  them  and  one  from  a  negative  of  the  same  subject  made  with  an 
ordinary  gelatine  plate.  The  results  speak  for  themselves.  The  first  exposure 
was  made  without  a  colour  screen,  and  the  rendition  of  the  colour  valuations 
is,  as  you  will  observe,  surpassingly  beyond  that  given  by  an  ordinary  plate. 
In  tlie  second  attempt  I  interposed  a  screen  of  lemon-colour  tissue  paper 
between  the  light  and  the  object,  and  trebled  the  length  of  exposure.  The 
result  is  a  negative  in  which  the  printing  value  or  capacity  of  tlie  blue  and 
yellow  portions  of  the  specimen  are  precisely  the  same  ;  whilst  most  of  tlie 
details  in  the  darker  brown  and  orange  parts  are  well  brought  out.  Tins 
gratifying  result  is  so  remarkable  and  interesting,  pointing  to  such  an  im¬ 
portant  use  for  these  plates,  that  I  have  felt  impelled  to  bring  the  subject 
before  the  Society,  and  to  add  my  mite  to  the  general  fund  of  infornutiou  we 
are  all  striving  for.  _ 

Mr.  Walmsley  exhibited  three  negatives  as  referred  to  in  the  above  com¬ 
munication,  as  well  as  mounted  albumen  prints  therefrom,  and  an  8x10 
enlargement  on  bromide  paper  under  a  microscope.  Upon  the  table  he  also 
showed  the  preparation  magnified  twenty-four  diameters,  the  same  power  as 
that  employed  in  making  the  photograph.  After  the  lights  were  turned  down, 
a  lantern  slide  of  the  same  subject  was  exhibited  upon  the  screen. 

The  evening  was  concluded  by  an  interesting  narrative  by  Mr.  George 
Yaux,  jun.,  of  Photographic  Points  about  the  Yosemite  Valley  [see  page  8]. 
A  large  number  of  slides  were  shown  on  the  screen  by  Mr.  Vaux,  which 
graphically  illustrated  his  narrative.  The  negatives  were  made  on  Eastman’s 
films,  and  were  of  excellent  quality.  Mauy  were  made  from  points  at  high 
elevations,  and  rarely  visited  by  photographers. 


RECENTLY  ELECTED  OFFICERS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

Having  had  to  go  to  press  with  the  Almanac  while  yet  a  few  societies  had  not 
held  their  annual  meetings  for  the  election  of  officers,  we  here  append  a  recon¬ 
structed  list  of  those  which  were  received  too  late  for  insertion  in  our  Annual. 

Birmingham  Photographic  Society. — President:  R.  H.  Noiris,  M.D. — 
Vice-Presidents:  W.  Septimus  Harding,  J.P.,  J.  C.  Huxley,  M.D. ,  E.  H. 
Jaques. — Council:  J.  J.  Button,  James  P.  Heaton,  E.  C.  Middleton,  W.  B. 
Osborn,  J.  Place,  G.  A.  Thomason,  W.  D.  Welford,  G.  M.  Iliff. — Librarian : 
S.  J.  Holliday. — lion.  Treasurer:  Thomas  Taylor. — lion.  Secretaries:  J.  H. 
Pickard  and  William  Rooke.  The  Society  meets  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Thursday  of  October,  November,  December,  January,  February,  and  March, 
and  on  the  fourth  Thursday  only  of  the  six  summer  months,  at  half-past  seven 
p.m. ,  in  the  Society’s  Rooms,  at  the  Technical  Schools,  Bridge-street.  Forms 
to  fill  up  for  the  proposal  of  New  members  may  he  obtained  from  the  Hon. 
Secretaries. 

Brooklyn  Academy  of  Photography,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. — 
Organized  February,  1887.  President:  Wallace  Goold  Levison. —  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents  :  Frank  La  Manna,  James  Lefferts  Cornell,  Edgar  Jefferson  Taylor. — 
Council:  Five  Councillors  and  Board  of  Officers. — Librarian:  John  Lefferts, 
jnn. — Treasurer  :  Edward  H.  Quantin.  —  Recording  Secretary  :  Adrian  Y. 
Martense,  213,  Montague-street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Corresponding  Secretary: 
Willis  Dodge,  346,  Schermerhorn-street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Place  of  meeting 
varies  with  the  occasion.  Ordinary  meetings,  on  call  of  President  or  Council. 
Annual  meeting,  first  Wednesday  of  February.  Active  membership,  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1887,  thirty-one.  Spring  exhibition  projected  for  1888. 

Darlington  Photographic  Society. — President:  R.  A.  Luck,  J.P.  —  Vice- 
President:  J.  A.  Fothergill,  M.R.C.S. —  Council:  E.  Cowper,  I.  I’Anson, 
W.  F.  K.  Stock,  G.  N.  Watson. — Treasurer:  E.  Ensor, — Hon.  Secretary:  W. 
Garritte  Breurs,  Blytheville,  Darlington.  Meetings  held  on  the  second  Monday 
in  each  month.  Annual  meeting  held  in  November. 
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Leeds  Photographic  Society. — President :  Colonel  Harding. — Vice-Presi¬ 
dents ;  Rev.  A.  Standidge  and  T.  W.  Thornton.— Committee :  The  Officers  along 
withT.  Butterworth,  W.  Denham,  B.  T.  McKay,  J.  E.  Plummer,  G.  IT.  Rodwell. 
—Hon.  Treasurer;  T.  Dawson.— Hon.  Secretary:  S.  A.  Warburton,  12, 
Waverley-terrace,  Leopold-street,  Leeds. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. — President :  B.  J.  Sayce. 
-Vice-Presidents :  F.  T.  Paul,  F.R.C.S.,  and  H.  N.  Atkins.— Council:  A.  W. 
Beer,  A.  W.  Cornish,  J.  H.  Day,  J.  W.  Kirby,  R.  R.  Gibbs,  G.  A.  Kenyon,  M.D., 
T.  H.  Phillips,  E.  Twigge,  T.  Lange,  H.  Lupton,  W.  T.  Riley,  G.  H.  Rutter. 
Rest  of  names  unaltered. 

Montreal  Amateur  Photographic  Club.—  President:  James  G.  Shaw.— 
Vice-President :  John  S.  Hall,  jun.,  M.P  .—Committee:  A.  B.  Gwilt,  G.  Y. 
Bishop,  R.  M.  Hannaford,  T.  H.  Lightbound .—Treasurer :  F.  G.  Gnaedinger.— 
Secretary :  J.  W.  Davis.  This  Club,  formed  on  November  15,  1886,  with  six 
members,  now  numbers  thirty-four.  The  Club  meets  at  the  Club  Room,  12, 
McGill  College  Avenue,  the  first  Monday  in  each  month.  Annual  meeting, 
first  Saturday  in  December  in  each  year.  Photographers,  amateur  or  pro¬ 
fessionals,  are  cordially  invited  to  use  the  premises  of  the  Club  while  in 
Montreal. 

Newcastle  Photographic  Society. — President :  Professor  A.  S.  Herschel, 
M.A.,  &c. —  Vice-Presidents :  J.  P.  Gibson  and  J.  Downey. — Council:  Messrs. 
Auty,  Galloway,  Sawyer,  Procter,  Henry,  Parry,  Sinclair,  Schumann,  Robson, 
Lee.— Hon.  Treasurer:  P.  M.  Laws,  38,  Blackett-street,  Newcastle—  Hon. 
Secretary:  J.  Pike,  16,  New  Bridge-street,  Newcastle. 

Queensland  Photographic  Society.— Established  1884.  President:  The 
Hon.  A.  C.  Gregory,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C  -  Vice-Presidents :  H.  A.  Maynard  and 
F.  R.  Hall. — Committee :  T.  Mirfin,  J.  Trackson,  A.  B.  Chater. — Librarian  : 
C.  J.  White. — Treasurer  :  W.  E.  Irving.— Secretary ;  C.  M.  Allen,  Diocesan 
Registry,  George-street,  Brisbane.  Ordinary  general  meeting  held  at  the  School 
of  °Arts,  Brisbane,  on  the  fifteenth  of  each  month.  Roll  of  membership, 
fifty-eight. 

Sutton  Scientific  Society  (Photographic  Sub-Committee). — Established 
1886.  Chairman  :  A.  R.  Wormald—  Recorder  :  J.  L.  McCance.  Meetings  are 
held  at  eight  p.m.  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  every  month,  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Society,  18,  High-street,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

Tasmanian  Photographic  and  Art  Association. — President:  Curzon 
Allport.—  Vice-Presidents  :  Robert  Hurry,  R.  A.  Baston,  S.  Cluues,  A.  Morton, 
Rev.  W.  A.  Kyd. — Committee:  Nat  Oldham,  F.  Paterson,  James  Dear,  C.  A. 
Woolley,  H.  Downing. — Librarian  :  E.  R.  Ash. — Treasurer  :  A.  L.  Butler. — - 
Secretary :  J'.  F.  Echlin. 

Victoria  Camera  Club. — President:  A.  M.  Henderson,  C.E. —  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents:  J.  T.  Cosgrave  and  H.  F.  Young. — Committee:  A.  E.  Allee,  H.  B. 
Clutten,  E.  G.  Kilburn,  W.  Pitt,  H.  J.  Trowbridge. — Hon.  Treasurer :  James 
Pettigrew.  —  Hon.  Secretary:  C.  F.  Burrows,  5,  Queen-street,  Melbourne. 
Meetings,  every  third  Thursday  in  each  month.  Field  meetings,  every  three 
weeks  in  spring,  summe'r,  and  autumn. 

York  and  District  Photographic  Society. — Established  1887.  Chairman : 
To  be  elected  at  every  meeting  from  amongst  the  members  present. — Council : 
R.  Brown,  J.  Dickinson,  A.  Farnwortli,  A.  C.  Hicks,  W.  Johnson,  S.  Kirby, 
A.  J.  T.  Ogden. — Treasurer :  F.  Vincent. — Hon.  Secretary :  F.  Campbell  Mac- 
eormac,  19,  St.  Saviour-gate.  Meetings  are  held  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Society, 
19,  High  Ousegate,  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  every  month  at  half-past  seven  p.m. 

Verein  zur  Foerderung  der  Photographie. — Established  1869.  Presi¬ 
dent  :  Professor  Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel. —  Vice-President :  Dr.  W.  Zenker. — -Com¬ 
mittee:  Nalwas,  Graf  Haberland,  Milster,  Loescher. — Treasurers  :  A.  Bergmann, 
and  J.  F.  F.  Beyside. — Secretary :  Schultz  Hencke,  K.  J.  Hochsclmle  Char- 
lottenburg  bei  Berlin.  Meeting,  every  second  and'  fourth  Friday  in  the  month 
at  eight  p.m.  Kiinstlerhaus,  Berlin. 

Deutsche  Gesellschaft  yon  Freunden  der  Photographie. — President  : 
Professor  Dr.  N.  W.  Vogel. —  Vice-Presidents :  Major  Neclinger  and  W. 
Kirchner. — Committee :  Professor  Jacobsthal,  E.  Koerner,  N.W.,  Dr.  Phil. 
Cummer,  N.W.,  J.  Giidicke. — Treasurer  :  E.  Milster. — Secretary  :  Dr.  Zencker, 
Dennewitz  Str.  8.  One  meeting  monthly,  in  the  Photo-chemical  Laboratory  of 
the  Royal  Technical  Night  School. 
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©omsspon&eim. 

&£T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reference  to  some  assertions  which  have  been  publicly 
made  respecting  a  “written  protest  ”  against  the  nomination  of  a  candi¬ 
date  for  election  as  a  member  of  this  Society,  which  protest,  it  is  stated, 
was  placed  in  my  hands  on  November  8,  I  beg  to  submit  that  if  all  these 
assertions  are  perfectly  true,  this  conclusion  must  be  inevitably  arrived 
at,  viz.,  that  I  knowingly  and  wilfully  kept  back  and  suppressed  this 
“  written  protest  ”  from  becoming  known  to  the  President  and  Council, 
and  also  to  the  nominator  of  the  candidate  alluded  to. 

Now,  as  I  am  responsible  only  to  the  President  and  Council  for  all  my 
actions  connected  with  my  work  as  Assistant  Secretary,  it  appears  to  me 
that  I  should  first  be  heard  before  that  body  before  I  make  any  further 
reply,  other  than  what  I  said  on  December  13  in  presence  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  viz.,  “  That  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  such  a  matter, 
nor  of  any  paper  having  been  handed  to  me;”  as  also,  “That  on  the 
previous  Saturday,  December  10,  I  was  looking  through  all  my  papers 
collected  together  during  the  Exhibition,  and  if  such  a  paper  had  been 
amongst  them  I  must  have  seen  it.” — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

5a,  Pall  Mall  East.  Edwin  Cocking,  Assistant  Secretary. 
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To  the  Editors. 

Sir, — The  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  has — like  many  in¬ 
dividuals — its  most  easily  besetting  sin,  which  is  that  of  sacrificing  con¬ 
sistency  for  expediency,  a  very  doubtful  policy  at  the  best.  As  a 
consequence  it  has  just  committed  what  I  regard  as  a  serious  blunder — 
in  ignorance  it  may  be,  at  least  so  far  as  most  of  its  members  are  con¬ 
cerned — but  nevertheless  a  blunder,  and  I  think  Mr.  Wollaston  is  justly 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  every  member  for  the  part  he  has  taken  in  the 
matter,  and  moreover  I  think  the  Society  ought  at  once  to  adopt  some 
measure  which  will  remove  the  ban  under  which  it  is  now  resting,  or  it 
will  most  assuredly  be  found  to  operate  as  a  disturbing  element  in  its 
future  progress. — I  am,  yours,  &e.,  One  of  the  Council, 

Who  is  also  anxious  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  Society. 

January  4,  1888. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — May  I  ask  you  to  be  kind  enough  to  make  known  to  your 
readers  that  within  a  week  of  the  issue  of  circulars  anent  the  above 
Exhibition,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  space  originally  planned  for  the 
Apparatus  Section  in  the  nave  of  the  building  had  been  taken,  and  that 
the  Executive  have  now  made  arrangements  for  a  still  further  extension 
(also  in  the  nave)  ;  it  is  therefore  desirable  that  would-be  exhibitors  apply 
early  in  order  to  secure  the  best  remaining  positions,  although  all  are 
good. 

In  the  Art  and  Lantern  Sections,  also,  the  inquiries  for  space,  Ac.,  are 
most  gratifying  to  the  Executive,  and  in  spite  of  the  large  area  of  screen 
surface  available,  the  competition  for  “best  positions”  will  soon  un¬ 
doubtedly  become  keen. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

S.  G.  Buchanan  Wollaston,  Member  Executive  Committee. 

Crystal  Palace ,  Sydenham,  S.E.,  January  3,  1888. 


DECOUDUN’S  PHOTOMETER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to  the  correspondence  which  appeared  in  your 
columns  on  the  23rd  ult.,  in  connexion  with  Decoudun’s  photometer,  we 
deny  both  the  right  and  the  power  of  any  person  or  persons  to  monopolise 
the  sale  of  these  instruments  ;  we  are  selling  them  on  our  own  terms 
(see  advertisement  in  this  issue)  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  under  any 
circumstances. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  Jack  Smith  and  Bill  Jones  from  laying 
their  heads  together  to  keep  a  line  of  business  to  themselves  if  they  can, 
and  they  may  proclaim  the  arrangement  to  be  a  creditable  and  virtuous 
one,  but  we  fail  to  perceive  the  benefit  of  it  to  the  photographer,  or  how 
it  can  bind  those  who  are  not  parties  to  the  agreement,  including — Yours 
faithfully,  Hinton  &  Co. 

38,  Bedford-street,  Covent  Garden,  January  2,  1888. 


VARIOUS  MATTERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — During  these  months  of  enforced  idleness — as  far  as 
outdoor  work  is  concerned — one  naturally  turns  one’s  thoughts  to  new 
ideas  for  the  coming  season.  Perhaps  the  following  may  have  interest 
for  some  of  your  readers.  I  dare  say  they  are  not  quite  original — few 
things  are  nowadays. 

A  difficulty  has  been  mentioned  in  “pinhole”  photography  of  not 
seeing  what  is  “  on  the  plate.”  Presuming  that  a  camera  or  box  is  used 
with  a  full-size  front,  a  “  finder  ”  is  easily  made.  In  the  exact  centre  of 
top  side  of  back,  over  the  position  of  the  plate,  fix  a  clip  of  brass  or  tin 
with  a  peep-hole.  On  the  top  of  front  fix  two  other  clips,  or  nails  will 
do,  as  far  apart  as  the  length  of  the  plate.  Then,  looking  through  the 
peep-hole,  whatever  is  included  between  the  front  marks  is  “on  the 
plate.”  A  similar  arrangement  at  one  side  will  give  the  vertical  “  field 
of  view.” 

As  a  cyclist,  I  find  a  quarter-plate  kit  is  as  much  as  can  be  comfortably 
carried  on  tour  when  luggage  has  to  be  carried  as  well,  though,  for  day 
trips,  a  half-plate  can  be  managed.  Now  I  propose  to  take  with  my 
quarter-plate  glass  “  direct  positives  ” — the  process  is  a  familiar  one — 
and  from  them  take  “  camera  copies,”  half-plate  size,  which  will,  of 
course,  be  the  working  negatives  for  printing  or  enlarging,  especially  the 
former,  as,  of  course,  for  enlarging,  a  small  direct  negative  will  answer 
every  purpose. 

Perhaps  the  next  idea  might  be  of  use  for  secret  despatches.  Print 
the  communication  on  the  old-fashioned  “  salted  paper,”  as  being  moie 
like  common  writing  paper  than  the  albumenised.  Wash  and  fix 
without  toning.  Render  the  print  invisible  with  mercuric  perchloride. 
A  false  despatch  may  be  written  on  the  paper,  or  anything  that  may 
conceal  the  real  use  of  it.  The  receiver  washes  it  with  hypo,  and  reads. 
This  is,  of  course,  the  old  “magic  ”  photographic  trick,  but  I  have  not 
heard  of  it  being  suggested  for  practical  use. 

I  heard  the  other  day  that  decent  photographs  had  been  produced — on 
paper,  I  presume— with  a  pill-box  as  camera,  with  a  pinhole  in  the 
cover  !  This  is  simplicity  with  a  vengeance.  I  believe  a  gentleman  of 
this  time  used  a  pinhole  on  a  large  plate — 12  x  10  or  so — some  years 
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ago  for  street  views.  He  used  a  tiny  hole,  and  an  hour  or  more  exposure, 
and  of  course  eliminated  all  people,  horses,  &c.,  entirely. 

Can  any  one  inform  me  if  it  is  true  that  a  plate  of  plain  glass 
“  exposed  ”  as  usual,  will  yield  an  image  when  breathed  upon?  lean 
hardly  credit  it,  hut  if  true,  it  would  be  a  very  interesting  fact.  I  have 
no  details,  and  no  means  at  present  of  trying,  otherwise  I  would  answer 
for  myself.  C.  Mostyn. 

Huddersfield,  December  30, 1887. 

- — — — — — 4> - — - 

lErcfjange  Column. 


***  No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column; 
but  none  will  be  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
who  specify  their  requirements  as  “  anything  useful  ”  will  therefore  understand 
the  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 


Wlngfit’s  patent  cabinetto  offered,  in  exchange  for  a  good  portrait  lens  (cabinet). — 
Address,  W.  B.  Cassingham,  27,  Cambridge-street,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

I  have  twenty-two  Woodbury  lantern  slides  and  a  12x10  Dallmeyer’s  Triplet;  I  want 
other  slides  and  a  Ross’  rapid  symmetrical,  8x5,  or  Dallmeyer’s  rapid  rectilinear, 
8x5. — Address,  W.  T.  F.  M.  Ingall,  Greenliithe,  Kent. 

Wanted,  quarter-plate  wide-angle  rectilinear  lens  in  exchange  for  four  landscape 
lenses,  seven  to  ten-inch  focus,  fitting  one  mount,  wrill  cover  10x8. — Address,  W.  G. 
Clements,  3,  Prospect-road,  Old  Brompton,  Kent. 

Will  exchange  Matvson  &  Swan’s  rapid  rectilinear  cabinet  lens  and  burnisher  for 
instantaneous  shutter,  ■with  Cadett’s  pneumatic  attachment,  or  posing  chair. — 
Address,  J.  W.  Court,  145,  Durliam-street,  Hartlepool. 

Will  exchange  pair  of  original  oil  paintings  (landscapes),  canvas  20x14,  gilt  frames; 
•wanted,  half-plate  bellows  camera  and  short-focus  cabinet  portrait  lens,  jiosing 
chair  with  three  backs,  or  12x10  wide-angle  rapid  rectilinear. — Address,  South 
Wales  Studio,  Blaenavon. 

“ - «$> - - 

Slnstoers  to  ©orreepenhents. 


All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  11  Exchanges," 
must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  2,  York- street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 

Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs  to 
“  H.  Greenwood  &  Co.,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London ,  W. C. 


E.  J.  Hughes. — See  table  of  U.S.  diaphragms  on  page  343  of  the  Almanac 
for  1887. 

Obernetter. — The  best  medium  through  which  to  filter  collodion  emulsion 
is  thin  chamois  leather. 

J.  J.  P.  B. — The  gelatine  evidently  penetrates  the  paper  irregularly,  allowing 
the  black  colour  of  the  mount  to  show  through.  Try  starch  as  amountant. 

C.  P. — The  cotton  is  not  of  a  good  or  soluble  quality.  Obtain  a  more 
soluble  sample.  First  treat  it  with  the  alcohol,  afterwards  adding  the  ether. 
W.  E.  Leek.— Details  of  the  process  of  vitrified  photography  would  prove  by 
•  far  too  long  to  be  given  in  this  column,  but  we  shall  keep  your  query 
before  us. 

.Tames  Stuart.— By  a  Florence  flask  is  meant  those  bottles  with  rounded 
bottoms,  and  covered  with  straw  or  wicker  work,  in  which  salad  oil  is  com¬ 
monly  sold. 

Printer,  Alpha,  and  G.  A.  Z. — These  correspondents  not  having  complied 
with  our  rule  by  sending  their  names  and  addresses,  their  cpieries  remain 
unanswered. 

Rhine  Studio. — Send  two  unmounted  prints  with*  Is.  6d.  to  our  publishers, 
and  they  will  register  it  for  you.  But  you  must  not  part  with  a  single  copy 
till  this  is  done. 

A.  B.  Z.—  Read  the  articles  which  recently  appeared  on  the  subject  by  Mr. 
Gray,  and  prepare  the  plates  for  yourself.  So  far  as  we  know  such  plates 
are  not,  at  the' present  time,  to  be  had  in  commerce. 

W.  A. — ^  our  claim  is  against  the  original  owner  of  the  business,  by  whom 
you  were  employed,  unless  his  successor  undertook  to  pay  the  debts  of  the 
business.  You  cannot  legally  retain  the  negatives. 

O.  McDonald. — The  only  fault  we  can  detect  is  that  the  negatives,  in  the  first 
instance,  were  much  under  exposed.  The  plates,  as  you  say,  may  have  been 
very  slow,  but  insufficient  exposure  is  the  only  defect. 

A. — If  the  carbon  tissue,  at  the  time  you  received  it,  refused  to  dissolve  in 
water  at  a  temperature  of  120°  Fahr.,  it  is  quite  useless  to  attempt  to  make 
1 'riots  witli  it  now.  it  is,  of  course,  worthless  either  for  single  or  double 
transfer. 

Tory. — 1.  Gall  here  by  appointment,  and  we  will  show  you  the  camera. — 2. 
II  the  plates  and  paper  prints  are  properly  fixed,  the  washing  given  is 
ample.  — 3.  A  normal  developer  is  about  one  of  iron  to  four  of  oxalate.  If 
you  wish  latitude  in  exposure  employ  pyrogallic  acid. 

Duncan. — I.  The  Pamphengos  lamp  gives  a  very  powerful  light.  We  do  not 
know  ihe  other.— 2.  Four -inch  condensers.  Dissolve  camphor  in  the  oil ; 
it  improves  the  light. — 3.  If  the  condensers  of  the  ordinary  form  be  placed 
too  near  the  light  the  rays  will  not  converge  upon  the  objective. 

A.  A.  C. — 1.  If  you  send  the  photograph  here,  together  with  l.1?.  6d.  in  stamps, 
our  publishers  will  effect  the  registration  for  you.  Personal  application  at 
Stationers’  Hall  is  necessary  for  registration. — 2.  Not  if  you  liokl  the copy- 
nglit.-  -3.  You  had  better  get  the  crystallised  salt,  that  is  the  proper  kind  to 
use.  Thanks  for  good  wishes. 


C.  Smith  (York). — The  picture  is  only  fairly  good,  much  better  can  be  <h.ne 
by  the  “magnesium  flash  light.”  Either  the  plates  were  too  slow  or  sulli- 
cient  magnesium  was  not  employed.  The  remedy  is  obvious. 

T.  B.  Rowe. — The  strength  is  immaterial,  but  from  about  ten  grains  of  each 
to  the  ounce  of  water  may  be  employed.  Mix  onlywhen  ready  to  use,  aud 
dilute  with  water  if  the  action  be  too  rapid.  The  strength  of  the  salt 
solution  must  be  regulated  by  the  make  of  the  plate.  Try  a  few  experiments, 
beginning  with  the  solution  very  weak. 

N.  Y.  Amateur. — 1.  No  definite  formula  for  the  varnish  has  ever  been  given, 
but  a  very  thin  solution  of  dammar  in  benzole  will  suffice.  The  proportion 
of  rubber  to  be  added  should  be  very  small.  Indeed,  it  may  be  possible 
with  some  inks  to  omit  the  rubber  altogether. — 2.  The  equivalent  focus, 
according  to  the  maker’s  catalogue,  is  seven  inches  and  a  half.  If  it  be  DM 
so  it  is  incorrectly  described. 

J.  C.  B.  (D.  D. ) — Provide  two  bottles,  dissolve  in  one  an  ounce  of  ammonia-citrate 
of  iron  to  four  ounces  of  water,  in  the  other  an  ounce  of  red  prussiate  of  potash 
in  a  like  quantity  of  water.  Mix  any  required  portion  when  about  to  use, 
and  apply  to  the  paper  by  a  sponge,  a  brush,  or  a  tuft  of  canton  flannel. 
The  tone  of  the  finished  print  may  be  modified  by  a  variety  of  agents,  such 
as  bisulphate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  copper,  nitrate  of  silver,  ammonia,  Ac., 
but  at  this  stage  we  are  unable  to  give  reliable  working  directions. 

W.  Clark  writes:  “I  recently  procured  some  white  hard  varnish,  ami 
diluted  it  with  methylated  spirit — one  part  varnish  to  two  parts  of  spirit— 
as  I  have  before  seen  recommended.  The  negatives  I  have  varnished 
look  right  enough,  but,  in  several  cases,  the  paper  has  stuck  to  them 
while  printing,  and  I  cannot  get  it  off.  Are  the  negatives  spoilt,  and  is 
negative  varnish  made  in  this  way  liable  to  this  sort  of  thing '!  ” — Our 
correspondent  has  evidently  got  hold  of  a  very  unsuitable  sample  of  white 
hard  varnish,  as  it  is  not  usual  for  it  to  behave  as  it  has  done  in  this  cose. 
If  the  negatives  be  soaked  in  strong  methylated  spirit  the  paper  can  be 
removed  and  the  varnish  taken  off,  and  fresh  can  then  be  applied. 

A.  E.  Oakes  asks  for  information  on  the  following  :  “  1.  For  a  moist  climate, 
temperature  85°  Falir.,  what  is  the  best  formula  for  nitrate  bath  for  making 
wet  collodion  transparencies  giving  rich  black  tones  ? — 2.  What  is  the  best 
developer  and  intensifier,  if  necessary,  for  same? — 3.  What  is  the  best  kind 
of  paper  for  sensitising  with  silver  for  contact  printing,  and  where  pro¬ 
curable  ? — 4.  Should  the  paper  first  be  soaked,  or  only  floated  on  the  salt 
solution,  and  what  should  be  the  strength  of  the  same  ! — 5.  What  should  be 
the  strength  of  the  silver  bath,  and  what  the  time  of  soaking?”  In  reply  : 
1.  The  ordinary  nitrate  bath  as  employed  for  negatives  will  do  quite  well, 
but  it  may,  with  advantage,  be  made  slightly  more  acid.  Thirty  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver  to  each  ounce  of  water,  with  just  sulficient  nitric  acid  to 
yield  pictures  absolutely  free  from  fog  or  veil,  is  a  good  formula. — 2.  For 
developer:  Water,  one  ounce  ;  commercial  copperus,  twenty  grains ;  glacial 
acetic  acid,  twenty  minims.  Intensify  with  acid  pyro  and  silver  if  necessary, 
but  this  will  seldom  be  required. — 3.  Either  the  Saxe  or  the  Rives  photo¬ 
graphic  papers.  They  may  be  had  from  any  dealer  in  photographic  material. 
— 4.  The  paper  should  only  be  lioated  on  the  salting  solution.  This  may  be 
made  as  follows  :  Water,  one  ounce ;  chloride  of  ammonia,  six  grains  ; 
gelatine,  one  grain,  dissolved  by  heat. — 5.  Fifty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver 
to  the  ounce  of  water.  Time  ol  floating,  one  minute. 

- ♦ - 

The  Jennings’s  Fund.— Dr.  Maddox  desires  to  acknowledge  the  further 
sum — “K.”  10s. 

Erratum. — Page  831,  first  column,  third  line  from  bottom,  for  the  high  hori¬ 
zontal,  read  a  low  horizontal. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  this 
Club,  Wednesday,  January  11,  1888,  will  be  Defects  in  Gelatine  Elates. 

Professor  Samuel  Pierpont  Langley,  LL.D.,  has  been  elected  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  U.S.A.,  to  succeed  the  late 
Professor  Spencer  F.  Baird. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  usual  ordinary  meeting 
of  this  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  January  10,  at  eight  p.m.,  at  the 
Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  when  Mr.  Donkin  will  piake  some  observations  on 
Stereoscopes  and  Binocular  Vision,  and  will  show  a  Wheatstone’s  reflecting 
stereoscope.  Members  are  requested  to  bring  stereoscopic  views,  especially 
any  of  large  size,  for  the  reflecting  stereoscope.  Bromide  enlargements  from 
stereoscopic  negatives,  of  any  size  up  to  ten  or  twelve  inches,  are  very  suitable. 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photographic  Association 
Exhibition. — With  reference  to  the  judges’  award  of  the  silver  medal  to 
Mr.  D.  R.  Clark  in  the  enlargement  class,  and  against  which,  as  mentioned 
in  our  last  week’s  impression,  a  protest  was  lodged,  we  are  pleased  to  say  that, 
after  careful  investigation,  the  Council  of  the  Association  have  decided  not  to 
interfere  with  the  decision  of  the  judges,  so  the  medal  goes  to  Mr.  Clark. 
The  first  of  three  limelight  entertainments  was  given  on  the  28th  ultimo, 
when  Mr.  Falconer  showed  a  fine  selection  of  Scotch  views  from  his  own 
camera. 
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THE  REVIVAL  OF  THE  STEREOSCOPE. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  that  the  subject  of  the  stereo¬ 
scope  has  been  brought  prominently  forward  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.  The  large  attend¬ 
ance  on  Tuesday  evening,  notwithstanding  the  dense  fogs  and 
mists  that  prevailed,  shows  that  the  strong  love  at  one  time 
!  cherished  by  so  many  for  binocular  photography  has  not  been 
dead,  but  only  lying  dormant  ready  to  be  awakened  by  a  touch. 
We  know  full  well  that  the  subject  has  been  recently  treated  at 
other  societies,  but,  after  all,  that  of  Great  Britain  is  recognised 
as  the  first  in  the  world,  and,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  hopeful  both 
for  the  subject  treated  and  for  the  Society  that  some  one  there 
has  conceived  the  idea  of  keeping  au  courant  with  the  times  in 
this  respect,  and,  above  all,  that  it  has  educed  from  its 
Honorary  Secretary  such  a  paper  on  binocular  vision  and  its 
cognates  as  the  able  one  by  which  the  subject  was  introduced, 
and  which  our  readers  may  hope  to  peruse  in  extenso  before  long. 

Previous  to  speaking  as  to  the  best  form  of  stereoscope,  we 
have  a  few  words  to  say  relative  to  stereoscopic  pictures  them¬ 
selves.  Assuming,  as  we  willingly  do,  that  one  cause  for  the 
decadence  of  the  stereoscope  is  to  be  found  in  the  difficulty 
some  persons  have  of  getting  the  images  to  combine  properly, 
and  assuming,  as  we  also  do  willingly,  that  the  two  causes 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Donkin  in  his  paper  conduce  to  this  (these 
being,  a,  imperfection  of  the  instrument,  and,  b,  imperfection 
of  the  eye),  we  cannot  too  strongly  state  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  third  cause,  more  potent  than  both,  viz.,  imperfection  in 
the  trimming  and  mounting  of  the  pictures.  It  is  a  rule 
without  any  exception  that,  if  the  centres  or  similar  parts  of 
the  right  and  left-hand  pictures  composing  the  stereograph  be 
separated  from  each  other  beyond  a  certain  distance,  then  will 
it  be  found  impossible  to  combine  the  images  by  means  of  any 
ordinary  refracting  stereoscope.  Such  distance  apart  we  hold 
to  be  two  and  three-quarter  inches,  but  never  under  any 
circumstances  to  exceed  three  inches.  When  this  is  attended 
to  the  two  pictures  coalesce  without  difficulty,  and  the  spec¬ 
tator  is  charmed.  While  there  is  no  limit,  in  moderation,  to 
the  vertical  dimensions  or  height  of  a  stereoscopic  picture, 
there  is  a  hard-and-fast  line  to  that  of  its  width  ;  and  probably 
in  the  desire  to  get  in  as  much  subject  as  possible  in  a  print, 
some  mounters  quite  ignore  this  fact,  and  mount  side  by  side 
two  pictures,  each  carefully  trimmed  in  itself,  but'  each  being 
from  three  and  a  quarter  to  three  and  a  half  inches  in  width. 
These  are  the  pictures  concerning  which  complaints  are  made 
that  the  observer  sees  not  one  but  two  pictures  when  looked  at 
in  the  ordinary  “  scope.”  No  pictures  should  ever  be  mounted 
so  as  to  exceed  three  inches  apart,  but,  if  possible,  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  less  should  invariably  be  preferred, 


Again,  and  while  on  the  topic  of  mounting  and  trimming, 
no  picture  should  have  so  much  subject  shown  on  the  left- 
hand  margin  of  the  left-hand  picture  as  displayed  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  picture  on  the  right,  and  vice  versd  with  respect 
to  the  right  hand.  That  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  mount 
should  show  less  subject,  laterally,  than  on  the  left  side  picture. 
The  effect  of  this  is  to  cause  the  whole  subject  to  be  seen  as 
if  it  were  projected  behind  the  mount.  Now  this  in  itself  is 
a  very  pretty  effect,  for  when  the  elements  of  the  binocular 
picture  are  mounted  so  as  to  leave  a  portion  of  the  mount,  if 
only  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  between  the  two  pictures,  then 
is  the  picture  seen  projected  as  through  an  opening  in  an 
opaque  frame.  In  no  set  of  stereographic  pictures  have  we 
seen  these  indispensable  conditions  more  perfectly  centralised 
than  in  some  which  were  submitted  to  the  meeting  in  question 
by  Mr.  W.  I.  Chadwick,  the  Secretary  of  the  Manchester 
Society,  who  exhibited  not  only  several  of  his  works,  but  also 
the  apparatus  by  which  they  were  effected.  In  these  stereographs 
(we  speak  now  of  those  on  paper,  not  of  his  transparencies, 
which  we  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  examining),  his 
subjects  were  three  inches  apart  from  centre  to  centre,  and 
were  trimmed  and  mounted  just  as  they  ought  to  be.  Mr. 
Chadwick  says  truly  enough  that  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  trim 
and  mount  photographs  correctly  as  incorrectly  ;  but  surprising 
to  relate  few  of  the  makers  of  stereographs  seem  to  see  this. 

While  on  the  subject  of  cutting  and  mounting  pictures,  we 
may  cite  an  instance  of  securing  an  acl  captandum  effect  in  a 
stereoscopic  picture  that  was  alluded  to  by  one  of  the  speakers 
at  the  meeting,  and  which  was,  he  said,  a  dodge  altogether 
unworthy  of  being  resorted  to  by  the  firm  (one  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  America)  by  whom  it  had  been  adopted.  It  represented 
a  railway  train  climbing  up  Mount  Washington.  A  fictitious 
steepness  had  been  imparted  to  this  picture  by  the  trimming, 
and  many  degrees  had  been  added  to  the  real  acclivity  of 
the  ascent.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  photographers  bearing 
a  respectable  name  should  have  recourse  to  such  unwarrantable 
subterfuges. 

A  very  singular  effect  is  produced  when  a  photograph  of 
the  roof  of  an  interior,  or  even  a  railway  bridge,  when  taken 
from  below,  is  viewed  in  the  stereoscope.  It  is  an  altogether 
unmeaning  thing  until  the  stereoscope  with  its  picture  is 
pointed  upwards,  where  by  some  principle  in  the  physiology  of 
vision,  to  which  we  have  not  here  time  to  allude  further,  the 
subject  is  adequately  realised  by  the  spectator. 

The  particular  form  of  stereoscope  which  was  with  one 
accord  found  to  be  the  best  for  the  examination  of  paper  prints 
is  that  introduced  by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  of  Boston. 
Unlike  the  Brewsterian  stereoscope,  which  is  an  enclosed  box, 
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and  necessitates  a  certain  amount  of  dodging  from  right  to  left 
in  order  to  get  the  light  upon  the  pictures,  the  Holmes  stereo¬ 
scope  is  open  to  light  from  every  side,  and  admits  of  the 
examination  of  a  picture  without  the  slightest  trouble.  This 
may  be  thought  to  be  a  small  thing,  but  it  is  on  these'small 
things  that  success  hinges.  The  Holmes  stereoscope  for  paper 
prints  is  the  only  instrument  that  ought  to  be  tolerated.  We 
have  one  of  an  exceedingly  portable  form,  having,  instead,  of 
the  usual  prismatic  lenses,  eye-pieces  which  are  not  only  achro- 
matie,  but  which  can  be  brought  nearer  together  or  separated 
to  suit  the  exigencies  of  every  class  of  picture ;  and  this  form 
we  unhesitatingly  recommend  as  being  by  far  the  best. 

For  transparencies  the  boxed-up  stereoscope  will  ever  hold 
its  own,  because  it  is  exceedingly  undesirable  that  any  light 
shall  be  admitted  that  will  fall  upon  the  picture ;  light  in  this 
case  must  be  transmitted  from- behind.  But  this  subject  is  too 
comprehensive  to  be  grasped  in  a  single  article. 


THE  STUDIO. 

Its  Aspect. 

Though  it  is  quite  true  that  the  studio — “  a  necessity  to  the 
professional,”  as  M.  Albert  Londe  writes  in  La  Nature — is  a  rare 
luxury  to  the  amateur,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that,  from  the 
effects  of  the  impetus  given  to  photography  by  the  universality 
of  gelatine,  the  possession  of  a  portrait  studio  by  the  amateur 
photographer  is  far  less  uncommon  than  once  was  the  case. 
But,  en  passant ,  we  may  say  that  the  knowledge,  the  training, 
and  the  natural  aptitude  for  the  work  needed  for  professional 
success  are  too  rarely  found  outside  the  ranks  of  trained  pro¬ 
fessionals  for  the  latter,  in  our  opinion,  to  have  any  occasion 
whatever  of  portrait  work — of  good  class — becoming  profitless, 
or,  indeed,  we  may  even  say,  less  profitable.  The  article  by 
M.  Londe  contains  one  or  two  positive  statements  which,  as 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  are  shared  by  many  others' 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  discuss,  and  to  an  extent  to 
controvert.  It  is  the  old  question  of  “north  light.”  “The 
question  of  orientation  is  of  the  very  first  importance.  It  is 
considered  that  in  our  hemisphere  a  northern  exposure  is  by 
far  the  most  advantageous.  It  ought  then  to  be  adopted  unless 
absolutely  impossible.”  The  old  studios  of  the  portrait  pho¬ 
tographer  almost  always  had  this  aspect,  with  the  object  of 
having  as  little  sun  and  as  little  variation  in  the  light  as  could 
possibly  be  arranged.  But  what  does  a  north  aspect  really  mean  ? 
Many  photographers  understand  it  to  indicate  that  the  sitter 
faces  due  north ;  others  that  he  faces  east  when  posed,  so  as  to 
obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the  light ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  of 
a  large  number  of  studios  selected  at  hazard,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  east  or  north  placing  of  the  sitter  was  not  very  unevenly 
divided.  As  to  the  actual  advantage  of  one  or  the  other  way, 
it  may  be  shown  that  the  probabilities  of  the  fewest  difficulties 
lie  with  the  sitter  facing  east.  There  is,  however,  great  danger 
in  face  of  these  absolute  dicta  of  raising  the  imagined  necessity 
into  a  kind  of  fetish. 

The  scope  and  breadth  of  a  photographer’s  views  and  modes 
of  action  at  the  present  time  are  vastly  enlarged  beyond  their 
boundaries  of  a  few  years  ago,  when  a  “  north  aspect  ”  was 
looked  upon  as  a  sine  qud  non.  It  has  long  ago  been  seen  that 
a  studio  should  be  double  ended,  that  is,  so  arranged  that  a 
sitter  might  be  taken  from  either  end,  unless,  indeed  (which  is 
rare  in  large  studios),  it  were  lighted  from  both  sides,  one  or 
other  being  used  at  will  according  to  the  exigencies  of  por¬ 
traiture.  There  are  few  faces  that  look  equally  well  whether 


seen  from  the  right  or  the  left,  and,  as  in  the  majority  of  photo¬ 
graphic  portraits,  the  faces  are  illuminated  so  that  the  side 
turned  away  is  in  shadow,  it  follows  that  if  in  any  studio  in 
which,  as  is  often  the  case,  a  sitter  can  only  be  placed  at  one 
end  to  secure  this  kind  of  lighting,  a  large  number  of  portraits 
must  be  taken  from  the  most  disadvantageous  aspect ;  in  these 
days  of  keen  competition  such  a  restriction  becomes  a  grave 
danger.  As  it  i-s  no  part  of  our  plan  to  give  an  eu  catbdrd 
dictum  as  to  the  particular  aspect  that  we  consider  the  best — 
for,  indeed,  we  consider  it  simply  a  matter  of  expediency  in 
many  cases — we  merely  present  these  various  points  for  our 
readers’  consideration  and  discussion  if  they  will,  that  when 
occasion  may  arise  for  putting  their  views  into  practice  they 
will  be  better  prepared  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  form 
and  aspect  most  suitable  to  the  particular  conditions  of  the  case. 
The  question  of  a  doublo-ended  studio,  then,  will  bo  seen  to  be 
one  of  great  importance,  and  whether  a  single-ended  one,  with 
what  may  be  considered  a  correct  aspect,  is  to  be  preferred  to 
the  former,  with  a  condemned  aspect,  is  not  to  be  lightly 
decided. 

If  existing  studios  are  to  be  inspected  with  the  idea  of 
forming  an  opinion  from  accomplished  facts,  no  sufficient 
knowledge  of  their  possibilities  is  to  be  obtained  unless  they 
are  visited  near  the  middle  of  the  year  (that  is  to  say,  in  Great 
Britain),  from  the  fact  that  the  great  friend  of  photography, 
the  sun,  is  likewise  in  studio  work  capable  of  becoming  its 
greatest  enemy.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  for  the  best  work 
this  admits  of  no  exceptions,  that  no  ray  of  sunlight  should 
pass  through  the  cono  of  rays  having  the  lens  as  its  apex  and 
the  sitter  its  base.  This  is  a  vital  matter  which  is  not 
infrequently  neglected. 

When  a  sitter  is  placed  to  face  the  north,  his  eyes  will 
naturally  have  opposite  to  them  the  least  brightly  illuminated 
part  of  the  sky,  and  so  will  be  advantageously  situated  as 
regards  easy  vision,  though  we  do  think  this  a  minor  point  in 
view  of  the  multitude  of  screening  arrangements  now  common. 
Looking  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  we  find  that  in 
summer  time  near  noon  the  sun,  or  the  brightest  part  of  the 
sky,  will  be  directly  opposite  the  camera,  a  condition  of  things 
very  disadvantageous  unless  the  lens  be  xvell  screened  by  a 
suitable  hood.  Again,  this  aspect  will  have  the  drawback  that 
at  the  same  period  of  the  day  the  sun  will  be  very  high  in  the 
sky,  and  so,  except  with  very  short  lights,  or  extremely  high 
studios,  sun  rays  will  illuminate  the  atmosphere  between  sitter 
and  lens,  and  so  produce  fog.  To  obviate  this,  an  elaborate 
system  of  screens  will  be  necessary.  Here,  however,  the 
doctrine  of  expediency  will  have  full  sway.  If  the  studio  can 
be  erected  against  a  lofty  building,  and  have  an  uninterrupted 
light  to  north  and  west,  or  north  and  east,  or  both,  many  of  the 
disadvantages  will  be  removed.  The  alternative  is  the  erection 
of  outside  screens  of  such  magnitude  that,  in  a  closely  built  up 
town  for  example,  it  would  be  difficult  to  avoid  interfering  with 
neighbouring  rights  of  light.  Then,  later  in  the  afternoon,  the 
sun  would  be  round  soon  enough  to  become  a  difficulty. 

Taking  now  such  an  aspect  that  the  sitter  ‘daces  the  ^ast, 
we  should  find  that,  by  the  time  in  the  morning  that  portrait 
work  was  likely  to  begin,  the  sun  would  be  well  out  of  the 
range  of  practical  photographies.  The  south  side  being  obscured 
according  to  the  usual  rule,  the  sun  at  noon  would  have 
opposite  to  it  only  the  breadth  of  the  skylight,  and  so  any 
rays  entering  would  be  innocuous  as  regards  effect  on  the 
shadows,  though  it  would  certainly  produce  discomfort  from 
heating  the  room.  It  could,  however,  be  entirely  kept  away 
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by  screens  of  slight  magnitude  compared  with  the  requirements 
just  considered,  and,  finally,  let  the  sitter  be  placed  to  face 
either  east  or  west,  he  would  not,  whatever  value  this  condition 
may  possess,  have  opposite  to  him,  except  early  and  late,  the 
brightest  part  of  the  sky.  We  have  now  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  some  of  the  most  important  points  relating  to  this  point 
of  view,  and  we  will  later  return  to  them  and  others  having  a 
different  bearing. 

- - + - : - 

The  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  which  is  being  printed  in  extenso  in  our 
columns,  came  fully  into  operation  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
made  by  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  on  the  1st  inst.  At  the  same 
time,  Section  2  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1883,  under  which  British 
traders  could  import  .  foreign  made  goods  with  ,a|  false  indication  of 
English  origin,  was  repealed.  The  new  Act  is  creating  considerable 
interest  in  commercial  circles,  but  how  it  will  work  in  practice  of 
course  remains  to  be  seen.  One  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  it  must 
have  a  marked  effect,  one  way  or  another,  upon  British  manufactures 
and  commerce  generally.  Much  will  naturally  depend  upon  the  con¬ 
struction  which  is  put  upon  the  different  sections  of  the  Act,  all  of 
which  appear  to  be  most  stringently  worded  as  to  their  meaning. 

The  Customs’  authorities  will  certainly  now  prevent  the  importation 
of  any  photographic  apparatus,  chemicals,  or  materials,  bearing  the 
names  of  English  dealers.  If  the  goods  are  imported  without  a  name, 
and  one  is  put  on  afterwards  without  the  place  of  manufacture  being 
also  added,  it  is  still  an  offence  against  the  law,  and  for  which  the 
penalties  are  very  heavy.  It  is  customary  with  some  dealers  to  import 
lenses  from  abroad  and  mount  them  here  in  English  brasswork,  and 
then  put  their  own  names  upon  them.  This  we  imagine  will  be  an  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  Act,  unless  the  glasses  are  distinctly  marked  as  being 
of  foreign  make.  Any  proceeding  such  as  this  would  appear  to  be  on 
all  fours  with  the  case  of  watches.  Section  7  of  the  Act  provides 
that  any  words  or  marks  on  the  case  of  a  watch,  which,  by  “  common 
repute,  are  considered  to  indicate  the  country  in  which  it  is  made, 
shall  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  watch,  unless  the  works  are  sepa¬ 
rately  marked  with  the  place  of  manufacture. 

Cdearly  many  dealers  in  photographic  materials  at  present  totally 
disregard  the  new  Act,  as  we  still  see  in  shop  windows  numbers  of 
lenses  bearing  English  names  which  we  know  were  made  on  the 
Continent— the  brasswork  as  well  as  the  glasses. 

During  the  year  just  ended,  the  applications  for  patents  amounted  to 
no  less  than  eighteen  thousand  and  twenty-nine.  Towards  this 
number  photography,  as  usual,  had  contributed  its  full  quota.  Per¬ 
haps  in  no  previous  year  has  so  many  provisional  specifications, 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  photography,  been  lodged  as  in 
the  one  just  past.  The  return  shows  that  the  number  of  applications 
for  patents  of  all  descriptions  last  year,  exceeded  by  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-three  those  of  the  year  before,  and  by  nearly  two  thousand 
those  of  1885.  Out  of  the  eighteen  thousand  new  patents  applied  for, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  the  number  that  are  finally  sealed,  and, 
further,  upon  how  many  of  those  the  fourth  year’s  fee  will  be  paid. 

One  very  useful  application  of  the  magnesium  flash  light  we  can  see 
which  may  be  worth  recording,  namely,  in  post-mortem  photography. 
Any  one  who  has  had  much  experience  in  this  unpleasant- — often  pain¬ 
ful  phase  of  photography,  knows  full  well  the  many  difficulties  that 
usually  have  to  be  encountered.  By  no  means  the  least  of  them  is 
the  question  of  lighting.  In  most  instances  it  is  impossible  to  move 
the  body  into  a  more  favourable  position,  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
window-blinds  even  are  not  allowed  to  be  opened.  Hence  the  un- 
foitunate  operator  is  often  put  to  his  wits’  ends  to  secure  a  properly 
exposed  negative.  Much  of  this  difficulty  may  now  be  overcome  by 
the  use  of  magnesium  powder.  This,  when  employed  with  discretion, 
will  enable  negatives  to  be  secured  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
impossible.  In  its  employment  it  may  be  advantageous  to  burn  the 
powder,  in  different  quantities,  in  more  than  one  part  of  the  room,  in 
order  to  avoid  over-intense  shadows.  However,  when  this  is  done, 
t  e  combustion  of  the  different  lots  need  not  be  simultaneous,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  living  model. 
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A  report  just  issued,  shows  that  the  price  of  silver  fluctuated 
unusually  during  the  past  year.  The  extreme  variation,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  exceed  fourpence  per  ounce.  This  was  less 
than  the  previous  year,  when  it  amounted  to  a  penny  more. 
The  highest  and  lowest  points  reached  were  in  January  and  April 
respectively.  After  the  latter  month  the  fluctuations  were  less 
in  amount,  though  very  frequent.  The  price  of  the  nitrate,  in  which 
photographers  are  more  immediately  interested,  has  not,  however, 
varied  to  the  same  extent  as  the  metal  itself.  Indeed,  there  has  been 
very  little  alteration  in  the  price  of  the  nitrate  for  the  last  two  years. 
Probably  the  manufacturers  of  the  salt,  in  fixing  the  price,  leave  a 
fairly  wide  margin  for  any  slight  fluctuation  in  the  market  price  of 
the  raw  material.  '■ - - - 

During  such  rapid  changes  of  temperature  as  we  have  experienced 
of  late,  photographers  would  do  well  to  look  more  carefully  after  their 
stock  negatives  than  many  apparently  do.  Every  one  knows  that 
with  a  sudden  rise  in  the  temperature  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere 
condenses  on  any  cold  object.  Thus  negatives,  by  reason  of  glass 
being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  frequently  become  coated  with  a 
thick  layer  of  moisture.  If,  when  in  this  condition,  they  be  printed 
from,  staining  will  invariably  result,  notwithstanding  the  varnish 
may  be  of  the  most  resistant  character.  We  once  more  direct  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  subject,  as  we  have  just  seen  several  very  valuable 
publication  portrait  negatives  of  celebrities  which  have  become  badly 
stained  from  this  cause.  So  badly,  indeed,  are  many  of  them  stained 
that  we  fear  they  are  irretrievably  ruined,  which  a  little  timely 
attention  would  have  avoided. 


A  correspondent  puts  an  old  and  a  vexed  question  which  has 
never  yet  been  settled  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  namely,  Are  prints 
made  on  the  highly  offensive-smelling  albumenised  paper  supplied  by 
some  dealers,  likely  to  prove  more  fugitive  than  those  made  on  paper 
prepared  with  undecomposed  albumen, or  fresh  white  of  eggs  ?  Further, 
whether  blood  albumen,  under  any  circumstances,  can  yield  such  per¬ 
manent  prints  as  ova-albumen  ?  As  we  have  just  remarked,  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  a  vexed  one.  For  our  own  part  we  may  say  that,  in  our 
collection,  we  have  many  prints  which  we  know  were  printed  on 
albumenised  paper  of  a  most  offensive  character  more  than  a  dozen 
years  ago,  which  at  present  show  no  signs  of  fading,  while  others, 
made  since  on  similar  paper,  have  almost  disappeared.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  others  made  on  unmistakably  fresh  albumen  which 
have  behaved  in  a  precisely  similar  manner — some  have  faded,  others 
have  lasted.  Still,  the  question  is  an  important  one,  and  one  that  is 
well  worthy  of  discussion. 

— - — ♦ - 

THE  COLOUR  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

There  is  probably  as  much  variation  of  taste  in  the  colour  of 
photographs  as  in  anything  connected  with  this  popular  class  of  pic¬ 
ture,  rendering  it  out  of  the  question  to  draw  any  hard-and-fast  line 
as  to  the  best  colour  to  make  them  for  artistic  effect.  Somehow  or 
other  the  rich  browns  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  on  albumenised 
paper,  and  which  have  become  so  closely  associated  with  photographers 
as  to  be  called  a  photographic  colour,  seem  to  be  giving  way  to  a 
colder  and  more  inky  effect,  as  especially  exemplified  by  developed 
prints,  the  tendency  of  which  is  decidedly  to  a  cold  black.  Now, 
from  an  artistic  standpoint,  whether  brown  is  the  best  colour  for 
photographs  is  an  open  question,  but  we  have  every  reason  to  think 
that  from  a  chemical  point  of  view  it  is  decidedly  inferior,  the 
prints  being  in  all  probability  less  permanent,  as  much  less  gold 
enters  into  the  composition  of  an  image  of  a  brown  colour  than  into 
one  of  a  blacker  hue.  Permanency  is,  however,  somewhat  outside 
the  subject  of  this  paper,  which  is  intended  to  deal  especially  with 
the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  pictorial  effect. 

It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  all  things  mundane,  especially  those  that 
appeal  to  one’s  sense  of  the  beautitul,  are  affected  by  change  of  fashion, 
or  a  sort  of  fluctuation  of  public  opinion,  that  is  beyond  any  known 
laws,  and  often  in  opposition  to  them  ;  old  and  cherished  ideas  be¬ 
come  obsolete  for  a  time,  to  be  revived  after  generations  as  something 
showing  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers.  The  same  sort  of  influence 
affects  our  opinions  of  works  of  art,  and  more  or  less  pervade  our 
social  existence.  Why  we  should  be  so  differently  opinioned  at 
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different  times  with,  as  it  were,  one  accord,  is  a  physiological 
problem  that  requires  solution.  Whatever  it  is,  and  why  it  is,  the 
wave  of  public  opinion  undoubtedly  affects  photographs  with  respect 
to  the  popular  colour.  At  first  it  was  a  purple-black,  then  a  rich 
brown,  now  a  cold  black,  to  revert  in  all  probability  to  a  brown 
again.  It  may  be  started  by  some  particularly  beautiful  subject  being 
toned  to  some  colour  especially  suitable  to  it  that  has  taken  the  pho¬ 
tographic  fancy,  and  consequently  this  colour  is  used  for  all  kinds  of 
subjects,  suitable  or  otherwise.  For  years  the  rich  purple-brown 
lias' been  popular,  and  let  artists  say  what  they  will  about  the  vulgar 
meretricious  effect  of  a  highly  glazed  surface,  the  quality  of  surface 
affecting  the  colour,  it  will  still  be  popular  with  the  thousands  that 
bring  grist  to  the  mill,  and  for  small  work  mounted  with  a  narrow 
margin,  as  our  cartes-de-visite  and  cabinets,  I  hold  with  the  majority 
and  confess  to  a  predilection  for  high  gloss.  Let,  however,  the  same 
pictures  be  mounted  with  a  wide  margin,  tlie'gloss  loses  its  attraction 
and  the  matt  surface  recommends  itself.  So  with  colour,  the  rich  brown 
albumen  prints  framed  close  up,  with  a  gold  or  black  frame,  have 
an  excellent  effect,  when  a  cold  black  print  treated  in  the  same 
way  would  be  unsatisfactory.  These  thoughts  lead  us  up  to  the 
consideration  if  colour  is  not  dominated  by  the  mounting,  making- 
all  due  allowance  for  individual  taste. 

Then,  again,  the  qualification  of  size  will  have  undoubted  influence 
in  deciding  the  best  colour,  as  large  masses  of  colour  have  a  different 
effect  to  small  ones.  At  present  there  is  a  predilection  for  cold  black 
tones,  assimilating  to  the  engraving  style,  and  mounted  with  a 
similar  kind  of  margin.  There  is  this  difference  (photo-mechanical 
are  of  course  not  referred  to),  in  an  engraving  there  are  two  kinds  of 
surfaces,  one  smooth,  where  the  ink  lies,  and  the  other  the  natural 
surface  of  the  paper ;  the  deeper  the  black  the  smoother  that  parti¬ 
cular  part  will  be,  and  the  lighter  the  tint  the  more  the  surface  of 
the  paper  asserts  itself.  This  variation  of  quality  of  surface  gives 
a  depth  and  richness  to  the  subject  that  can  never  be  attained  by  any 
ordinary  photographic  process,  although  the  colour  may  be  exactly 
matched.  On  close  comparison  there  is  a  conspicuous  poorness  in  the 
photograph,  that  with  our  present  methods  of  working  is  unavoidable ; 
we  can  only  get  depth  at  the  sacrifice  of  detail,  or  if  we  get  detail, 
we,  at  the  same  time,  lose  richness.  That  very  beautiful  results  may 
and  have  been  secured  there  is  no  doubt,  not  by  equalling  or  superseding 
engraving,  but  by  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  the  photograph  itself. 

The  range  of  colour  obtained  by  printing  out  processes  is  extensive 
and  varied ;  for  m}r  own  part  I  think  almost  any  tone  looks  well  so 
long  as  it  is  bright  and  clear.  In  portraiture,  warm  colours  and 
delicate  printing  undoubtedly  represent  flesh  tints  much  better  than 
colder  tones,  which  have  the  effect  of  bringing  out  lines  -with  undue 
force  and  considerably  ageing  the  sitter ;  but  for  snow  and  ice 
scenes  a  warm  black  will  convey  a  more  truthful  impression.  Be¬ 
tween  these  examples  there  are  many  shades  of  character  in  the 
subject,  some  of  which  indicate  a  warm  and  others  a  colder  tone, 
but  which  would  look  well  with  any  colour  providing  they  possess 
the  qualities  of  force  and  delicacy  without  which  no  photograph  is 
perfect.  For -my  own  part,  I  think  near  subjects,  foliage  and  pictures 
generally  with  a  large  proportion  of  foreground,  are  better  represented 
by  warm  colours,  and  open  landscapes  with  good  distances  improved 
by  a  little  cooler  tint ;  but  if  an  agreeable  sensation  of  truth  can  be 
better  conveyed  by  one  tint  than  another  the  best  tone  for  that  par¬ 
ticular  subject  may  be  said  to  be  settled. 

Individual  taste  will  always  be  a  disturbing  influence  to  any 
particular  colour  being  adopted,  for  as  colours  vary,  so  do  different 
minds  receive  impressions.  ,  A  colour  that  might  commend  itself  to 
one  might  be  disapproved  of  by  the  multitude.  fcThe[reasons  suggested 
as  to  why  particular  tints  should  be  adopted  for  special  characters  of 
subject  will,  I  think,  on  the  whole  remain  constant,  and  a  photogra¬ 
phic  print  that  possesses  the  qualities  of  richness,  clearness,  and 
delicacy  will  seldom  fail,  no  matter  what  the  colour  may  be,  to 
afford  satisfaction.  Edward  Dunmore. 

- 4 - - 

DEVELOPMENT  BY  PROXY. 

That  many  non-professional  workers  seldom  develop  their  own 
plates,  but  subsidise  somebody  else  to  do  so  for  them,  everyone  knows 
from  the  perennial  advertisement  which  relates  that  amateurs’  nega¬ 


tives  are  developed  and  printed  from  at  moderate  charges.  What 
they  do  not  know,  however,  is  whether  the  results  satisfy,  com¬ 
mercially  on  the  one  hand, photographically  on  the  other,  both  parties 
to  the  arrangement.  Perhaps  there  would  be  a  disposition  to  side 
with  the  Noes  if,  in  company  with  the  writer,  the  gentle  reader  had 
witnessed  the  performances  of  a  droll  person  who  took  to  a  dealer  for 
development  some  plates,  wrapped  only  in  a  fragment  of  newspaper, 
with  their  ends  exposed  to  daylight,  and  who,  when  apprised  of  his 
exceeding  unwisdom,  implored  the  man  of  trade  to  do  the  best  he 
could  for  him.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  after  a  deal  of  time 
and  an  abnormal  quantity  of  developing  solution  had  been  wasted, 
the  only  result  was  something  like  what  Albert  Smith  used  to  style 
“  A  View  of  London  in  a  Fog.’’  Apart  from  the  humour  of  the 
incident,  the  case  may  fairly  be  taken  as  typical  of  what  often 
happens  under  this  dispensation.  Carelessly  packed  plates  are  sent  to 
a  second  party  for  development,  and  as  the  practice  is  chielly  resorted 
to  by  the  less  skilful  among  amateur  workers,  in  far  too  many 
instances  the  only  thing  developed  is  fog  j  or  whei-e  an  exposure  has 
taken  place  (which  is  not  so  frequent  as  it  might  be),  a  “  puir  skele¬ 
ton”  of  an  image.  This  sort  of  thing  neither  pays  nor  pleases  the 
unfortunate  practitioner,  and  is  not  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Amateur,  who 
settles  for  his  phantom  negatives  with  the  worst  of  graces — con¬ 
veniently  ignoring  the  fact  that  one  fogged  or  badly  under-exposed 
plate  may,  as  a  general  rule,  be  found  to  necessitate  thrice  the  time 
and  trouble  of  one  exposed  with  approximate  correctness. 

Little  loss  would  ensue  to  anybody  if  this  tiny  rivulet  kin  the  broad 
field  of  photographic  commerce  dried  up  once  and  for  all.  In  a 
direct  sense  the  dealer  or  trade  printer  would  have  no  cause  to  mourn, 
for  that  the  development  and  printing  of  amateurs’  negatives  is  nn- 
remunerative  bv  itself  is  no  secret,  while  Mr.  Amateur  would  be  a 
distinct  gainer  by  an  enforced  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  the  intel¬ 
lectual  benefit  that  resulted  therefrom.  Nobody  envies  the  man  who 
has  to  deal  with  a  condition  of  things  into  which  the  elements  of 
uncertainty  largely  enter;  such,  however,  is  the  fate  of  the  developer 
of  amateurs’  negatives  at  a  moderate  charge.  First  of  all,  when  the 
precious  freight  arrives,  straightway  there  ariseth  a  doubt  in  Mr. 
Developer’s  mind  as  to  whether  the  light  in  which  Mr.  Amateur  says 
the  plates  were  exposed  was  really  bright,  and  not  flat  and  dull ;  next 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  vagary  in  the  duration  of  the  exposure, 
which  is  tersely  given  as  “  some  ”  seconds,  or  with  W  hat’s:-his-name  s 
shutter.  Considerable  speculation  also  takes  place  over  the  nice  point 
as  to  whether  the  information  that  the  subject  was  “  A  House  with 
Trees”  may  be  construed  to  mean  (1),  a  Tudor  mansion  fringed  with 
some  heavily  furnished  oaks,  or,  (2),  an  immaculate  stucco  villa  and 
a  few  stunted  lilacs.  Then,  again,  justifiable  qualms  as  to  the  perfect 
efficiency  of  Mr.  Amateur’s  method  of  packing  exposed  plates  float 
to  the  surface  of  Mr.  Developer’s  reflections ;  but  in  due  time  he 
submits  the  pleasing  bevy  of  doubts  to  the  crucial  test,  and  is  re¬ 
assured  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  at  this  stage,  however,  that 
the  pure  and  undiluted  agony  commences.  Possibly  the  plates  have, 
by  accident,  been  fairly  well  exposed,  and  some  mediocre  negatives 
are  secured— but  this  does  not  occur  frequently.  Maybe  the  pictures 
flash  up  so  swiftly  as  to  make  even  a  veteran  hand  start  off  in  hot 
pursuit  of  the  brom.  pot. ;  this  is  rather  a  common  occurrence.  One 
of  still  greater  frequency  is  that  where  the  solutions  are  sent  upon 
their  voyage  of  discovery ;  tempus  fugit ;  minutes,  quarters,  pass  ; 
nothing  happens ;  and,  finally,  in  despair,  the  effect  of  leaving  the 
plates  in  the  developer  all  night  is  tried.  Lastly,  perhaps,  after  a  lot 
of  coaxing,  something  does  sneak  across  the  surface  of  the  film,  which, 
upon  attentive  inspection,  turns  out  to  be  fog,  or,  at  best,  a  consump¬ 
tive  specimen  of  an  image  upon  which  the  trouble  of  intensification 
would  be  thrown  away.  The  after  part  of  delivery  and  payment  may 
be  safely  left  to  conjecture ;  but  there  is  something  consoling  in  the 
possibility  that,  as  Mr.  Amateur  is  conspicuously  a  man  of  small  dis¬ 
crimination,  he  may  easily  be  satisfied.  Yet,  if  it  is  true,  as  Mr. 
Bothamlejr  insists  in  big  type,  that  Bromide  of  Brains  is  the  chief 
constituent  in  a  developer,  and  it  is  allowed  that  Mr.  Amateur  only 
hits  upon  the  correct  exposure  by  accident,  it  is  hard  to  discover 
where  Mr.  Developer’s  profit  can  come  from,  or  how  the  benevolent 
gentleman  who  offered,  a  year  or  two  back,  to  develop  half-plates 
at  one  penny  each,  hoped  to  pay  his  water  rate. 

The  amateur  who  habitually  has  his  plates  developed  for  him 
sacrifices  many  golden  opportunities  for  profiting  by  a  very  absorbing 
and  certainly  highly  instructive  department  of  modern  photography. 
The  other  day  we  were  told  by  a  gentleman  of  ripe  experience  and 
sound  judgment,  “From  my  experience  its  (photography’s)  pursuit 
only  gives  one  a  greater  liking  for  it,  ...  .  and  after  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century’s  practice,  there  is  as  much  pleasure  felt  in  seeing 
the  beautiful,  delicate  image  grow  under  the  developer  as  ever  there 


»  ! 


was.”  Our  Mr.  Amateur  misses  all  this  and  much  more  besides, 
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being  an  ethereal  person  who  prefers  to  pay  somebody  to  take  the 
trouble  off  his  hands.  He  has  no  wider  or  more  critical  audience 
than  his  domestic  circle,  although  by  virtue  of  his  own  cleverness  he 
is  very  severe  upon  Regent-street.  Incidentally,  it  is  .tolerably 
certain  that  he  swears  by  exposure  tables  and  actinometers — a  brace 
of  institutions  ingeniously  calculated  to  cause  the  maximum  of  bother 
and  yield  the  minimum  of  utility  ;  whilst  his  veneration  for  the  strict 
literality  of  formulae  positively  amounts  to  a  craze  :  the  formula,  the 
whole  formula,  and  nothing  but  that  formula,  no  more,  no  less,  for 
him.  For  his  benefit,  as  also  for  that  of  the  large  class  who  were  so 
ably  and  lucidly  addressed  last  year  through  the  medium  of  certain 
instructions  for  inexperienced  photographers,  one  is  tempted  to  wish 
that  a  couple  of  chapters  upon  the  homily,  “  Do  your  own  Photo¬ 
graphy  from  Beginning  to  End,”  had  been  added  to  aforesaid  papers. 
But  ’twas  not  to  be.  .  All  things  come  right  in  time,  however,  and  in 
after  ages  we  shall,  doubtless,  every  man  Jack  of  us,  do  our  own 
developing,  just  as,  to  quote  a  remark  made  once  before,  we  make  our 
own  exposures  now.  We  shall  then  look  back  to  these  rude  times  with 
interest;  while  if  only  Mr.  Jerome  Harrison’s  expected  “  History,” 
when  it  reaches  its  fiftieth  edition,  has  its  scope  enlarged  and  the 
words  “  and  Photographers  ”  added  to  the  title,  we  may  also  derive 
some  genuine  amusement  from  the  contemplation. 

Thomas  Bedding. 

- - ^ - — 

HISTORICAL  NOTE  ON  THE  USE  OF  GELATINE  IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

In  the  introduction  to  an  article  on  the  History  of  the  Discovery  of  the 
Gelatino-Bromide  Process,  which  appeared  in  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography  for  October  21,  1887,1  referred  to  the  fact  that 
gelatine  was  used  for  photographic  purposes  by  Le  Gray  in  France, 
and  by  Halleur  in  Germany,  between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago. 

This  reference  was  casual  and  introductory  o  ily,  but  in  the 
Journal  for  November  11,  my  namesake,  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison, 
writes : — 

“  In  his  opening  article  on  the  Discovery  of  the  Gelatino-Bromide 
Process,  Mr.  Jerome  Harrison  mentions  still  other  processes,  without 
giving  reference  to  their  channels  of  publication.  Gaudin’s  foregoing 
article  I  searched  out,  but  Mr.  (Jerome)  Harrison  would  oblige  me  by 
telling  me  exactly  where  to  find  the  original  memoirs  of  Gustave  le  Gray 
and  of  Dr.  Halleur.” 

And  again  he  writes  (December  2)  : — 

“  Gustave  le  Gray’s  book  had  been  examined  by  me  before  asking 
Mr.  Jerome  Harrison  for  the  source  of  his  statements,  and  I  could  find 
nothing  about  gelatine  therein ;  so  he  would  oblige  by,  as  soon  as  con¬ 
venient,  giving  exact  reference  to  his  authority  for  his  record.” 

In  answer  to  this  “  stand  and  deliver  ”  command,  I  will  now  en¬ 
deavour  to  “  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  which  is  in  me  ;  ”  and  as 
gelatine  is  a  substance  of  such  primary  importance  in  modern  photo¬ 
graphy,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  without  interest  for  the  readers  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography  generally  to  give  some  further 
particulars  as  to  its  early  employment  in  the  art. 

Gustave  le  Gray,  “  painter  and  photographer,”  of  Paris,  wrote  two 
books  on  photography  which  had  a  very  wide  circulation,  both  on 
the  Continent  and  in  England.  The  first  of  these,  A  Practical  Treatise 
on  Photography  upon  Paper  and  Glass,  was  published  in  France  in  (I 
believe)  1849,  and  an  English  translation  by  “  Thomas  Cousins, 
lecturer  on  natural  philosophy  and  practical  photography,”  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  “T.  &  R.  Willatts,  Opticians,  28,  Ironmonger -lane, 
London,”  in  1850  ;  it  is  a  small  octavo  of  twenty-five  pages  —  second 
and  third  English  editions  appeared  in  1852  and  1856. 

Le  Gray’s  other  book  was  The  Waxed  Paper  Process,  of  which  the 
English  edition  appeared  in  1853. 

I  have  no  copy  of  the  English  edition  of  Le  Gray,  but  I  find  in  my 
notes  made  from  the  British  Museum  copy  of  the  1850  edition  the 
following  paragraph  (Appendix,  page  24)  : — 

“  I  have  just  discovered  a  process  upon  glass  by  hydrofluoric  ether,  the 
fluoride  of  potash  and  soda  dissolved  in  alcohol,  forty  degrees,  mixed  with 
sulphuric  ether,  and  afterwards  saturated  with  collodion.  I  afterwards 
react  with  aceto-nitrate  of  silver,  and  thus  obtain  proof  in  the  camera  in 
five  seconds  in  shade.  I  develop  the  image  with  a  very  weak  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  fix  with  hyposulphite  of  soda.  I  hope  by  this  pro¬ 
cess  to  arrive  at  great  rapidity.  Ammonia  and  potassium  bromide  give 
great  variations  of  promptitude.  As  soon  as  my  experiments  are  com¬ 
plete,  I  will  publish  the  result  in  an  appendix.  This  application  upon 
glass  is  very  easy.  The  same  agents  employed  with  albumen  and  dextrine 
give  also  excellent  results  and  very  quick.  I  have  also  experimented  with 


a  mucilage  produced  by  a  fucus,  a  kind  of  seaweed,  which  promises 
future  success.  I  hope  by  some  of  these  means  to  succeed  in  taking 
portraits  in  three  or  four  seconds.” 

This  is  the  famous  “  collodion  ”  paragraph,  about  which  there  has 
been  so  much  dispute.  As  I  have  written  before,  I  believe  that 
Le  Gray  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  mention,  in 
print,  collodion  as  a  possibly  useful  agent  in  photography ;  but  no  one 
could  succeed  in  taking  a  photograph  from  the  vague  directions  he 
gives  concerning  its  use,  and  the  entire  credit  of  the  collodion  process 
must  still  be  awarded  to  Scott  Archer.  I  quote  the  paragraph,  how¬ 
ever,  not  for  its  allusion  to  collodion,  but  for  the  hint  it  gives  as  to 
the  value  of  the  “  mucilage  produced  by  &  fucus,  a  kind  of  seaweed.’ 
This  mucilage  contains  a  substance  called  algin,  which  is  closely  allied 
to  gelatine. 

My  own  copy  of  Le  Gray  is  the  French  edition  of  1852.  It  is 
entitled — 

“  Photografiiie. —  Traite  nouveau,  theorique  et  pratique,  des  pro- 
cedes  et  manipulations  sur  Papier  sec  —  humide,  et  sur  Verre  au 
collodion — a  Valhumine,  par  Gustave  le  Gray,  peintre  et  photo - 
graphiste.  Prix,  4 francs.  Paris:  Lerehour  et  Secretan.” 

The  London  agents  for  the  book  were  Claudet  (107,  Regent-street) 
and  Henneman  (122,  Regent-street).  It  is  a  tall  octavo  of  227  pages 
in  blue  paper  covers.  On  page  132  is  the  reference  to  gelatine  to 
which  I  alluded.  It  is  a  short  chapter,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation  : — 

“  Preparation  of  Negative  Paper  with  Gelatine. — Dissolve  in  a  water 
bath  twenty-five  grammes  of  isinglass  in  one  litre  of  filtered,  or,  better, 
distilled  water.  Of  this  size,  while  still  warm,  take  365  grammes.  Add 
to  it  potassium  iodide  13  grammes,  potassium  bromide  4  grammes, 
sodium  chloride  2  grammes.  Allow  the  whole  to  dissolve  thoroughly,  and 
then  filter  it  through  a  piece  of  fine  linen.  Place  the  filtrate  while  still 
warm  in  a  large  dish,  and  completely  immerse  your  paper,  sheet  by  sheet, 
taking  care  to  remove  any  bubbles  of  air  that  may  adhere  to  the  paper. 
Leave  the  paper  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  bath,  then  hang  it  up  to 
dry,  and  continue  the  operation  as  indicated  from  paragraph  10.* 

“  The  bromide  does  not  here  play  the  same  part  of  accelerator  as  upon 
the  silver  plate,  for,  instead  of  accelerating,  it  retards  slightly  the  action 
of  light.  Its  action  is  to  preserve  from  the  gallic  acid  the  whites  of  the 
paper,  which  would  darken  more  rapidly  if  the  iodide  were  alone  em¬ 
ployed,  and  to  allow  the  image  to  develop  for  a  longer  time,  thus  yielding 
a  well-modelled  proof.  The  sodium  chloride  gives  greater  intensity  and 
rapidity  to  the  proof. 

“  The  liquid  that  remains  is  put  into  a  stoppered  bottle,  and  serves  for 
fresh  preparations  until  exhausted.  When  required  it  must  be  warmed 
and  filtered  again  into  a  glass  vessel. 

“This  process  gives  proofs  of  very  great  detail  and  harmony.  It 
ought  especially  to  be  used  for  the  reproduction  of  objects  having  very 
strong  contrasts  of  black  and  white.  By  its  use  we  obtain  a  more 
accurate  relation  of  tones  between  the  lights  and  the  shadows  than  would 
be  possible  with  a  paper  giving  deep  black  tints,  like  that  prepared  with 
milk-sugar  and  with  albumen.” 

And  now  for  Dr.  Halleur.  First  let  me  quote  the  full  title  of  his 
book,  a  title  which  well  supports  the  adage — “  The  smaller  the  book, 
the  longer  the  title  !  ” 

“The  Art  of  Photography.  Instructions  in  the  art  of  producing 
photographic  pictures  in  any  colour,  and  on  any  material,  for  the 
use  of  beginners ;  and  also  of  persons  who  have  already  attained 
some  proficiency  in  the  art;  and  of  engravers  on  copper,  stone, 
wood,  §c.  By  Dr.  G.  C.  Hermann  Halleur,  late  Director  of  the 
Royal  Technical  School  at  Bochum. 

“  With  Practical  Hints  on  the  locale  best  suited  for  photographic  opera¬ 
tions,  and  on  the  proper  posture,  attitude,  and  dress,  for 
portraiture,  by  F.  Schubert,  painter.  And  an  appendix  containing 
brief  explanations  of  some  of  the  chemical  terms  which  occasionally 
occur  in  the  tootle .  Translated  from  the  German  by  G.  L. 
Strauss,  Pli.Dr. 

“  London  :  John  Weale,  59,  High  Holborn.  1854.” 

The  book  is  a  small  octavo,  containing  pp.  xii.  and  108,  and  was 
sold  for  one  shilling.  The  preface  is  dated  “  Berlin,  May,  1853,”  in 
which  year  the  original  German  edition  was  published.  The  divisions 
of  the  book  are: — Apparatus  (20  pp.),  Daguerreotype  (12  pp.), 
Talbotype  (27  pp.),  Vitrotype,  i.e.,  photography  on  glass  with  albumen, 
“collodium,”  Ac.  (7  pp.),  Anthotype,  or  photographing  with  vege¬ 
table  juices  (2  pp.),  Ac. 

*  That  is,  sensitise  the  coated  paper  by  floating  it  on  a  bath  of  silver  nitrate 
then  expose  in  camera,  develop,  and  fix  as  usual. 
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It  is  with  Part  III.,  “  Vitrotype,  or  Photography  on  Glass,”  that 
we  are  here  concerned.  The  opening  paragraph  states  that — 

“  Properly  speaking,  the  term  ‘pictures  on  glass’ is  a  misnomer,  as 
the  glass  serves  simply  as  the  basis  whereon  the  impressionable  material 
is  supported,  and  takes  no  part  in  the  production  of  the  image.  In  fact, 
were  it  not  that  the  transference  of  the  basis  forms  an  essential  condition 
in  the  subsequent  process  of  reproducing  copies  from  the  pictures  taken, 
any  other  material  would  answer  the  purpose  equally  well  as  glass.” 

I  quote  this  paragraph  because  some  former  owner  of  the  book  has 
written  this  note  on  the  three  words  in  italics — “  perhaps  cardboard 
coated  with  isinglass  or  gelatine ,”  *  a  prophecy  which  I  commend  to 
the  notice  of  my  friend  Mr.  Pumphrey,  who  has  carried  out  just 
such  an  idea  with  great  success. 

The  albumen  process  on  glass  is  first  described,  and  then  Halleur 
adds : — 

“  The  common,  or  joiner’s,  glue,  which  has  been  recommended  as 
giving  remarkably  accurate  negative  pictures,  is,  nevertheless,  unsuited 
for  the  purpose,  since  it  dissolves  in  the  aqueous  solutions  with  which  the 
plate  has  to  be  treated  after  the  exposure  in  the  camera ;  this  happens 
more  especially  upon  treating  the  plate  with  the  gallic  acid,  to  develop 
the  image ;  the  latter  is  indeed  brought  out  most  beautifully,  but  in  the 
same  instant  it  melts  away  again,  owing  to  the  ensuing  liquefaction  of 
the  glue.  The  same  remark  applies  also  to  isinglass.” 

This  is  the  paragraph  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  article  of  October 
21 ;  glue  being,  of  course,  only  a  more  or  less  impure  form  of 
gelatine. 

A  little  further  on  Halleur  recommends  “  a  thin  coating  of  a  hot 
solution  of  colourless  gelatine  or  of  isinglass  ”  as  a  varnish  for  collodion 
pictures. 

A  second  English  edition  of  Halleur’s  book  appeared  in  1856. 

First  Use  op  the  Word  ^Emulsion”  in  Photography. 

Trusting  that  these  references  may  be  of  some  use  to  future 
workers,  I  conclude  with  another  fact  which  belongs  to  an  even 
earlier  date.  “  When,  where,  and  by  whom  was  the  word  emulsion 
first  applied  to  a  photographic  process  ?  ”  This  inquiry  has  several 
times  been  addressed  to  me,  and  I  believe  I  have  just  traced  tlie  first 
use,  in  this  sense,  of  the  word  in  Sir  John  Herschel’s  splendid  paper 
On  the  Chemical  Action  of  the  Hays  of  the  Solar  Spectrum ,  &c.,  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  on  February  20,  1840,  and  printed  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.  Writing  of  the  preparation  of  a  sensitive 
or  “  photographic  paper,”  he  says :  “  My  first  attention  was  directed 
to  the  discovery  of  a  liquid  or  emulsion  which,  by  a  single  application, 
whether  by  dipping  or  brushing  over,  should  communicate  the  desired 
quality,”  and  he  then  goes  on  to  describe  numerous  very  interesting 
experiments,  which  did  not  then,  however,  yield  the  complete  success 
he  desired. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  to  this  Herschel  we  also  owe  the 
words  “positive ”  and  “negative.”  W.  Jerome  Harrison,  F.G.S. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  THE  GLASGOW  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION  OF  1888. 

Among  the  numerous  visitors  to  Glasgow  during  the  continuance  of 
our  late  successful  Photographic  Convention,  doubtless  there  were 
those  who  were  forcibly  impressed  with  the  many  advantages  Glasgow 
possesses  as  a  photographic  centre  from  which  to  make  excursions 
with  the  camera.  The  number  of  circular  tours  offered  to  the  public 
by  the  various  railway  and  steam  shipping  companies,  and  the  wonder¬ 
fully  low  rates  at  which  return  tickets  are  issued  for  the  same,  makes 
Glasgow  stand  pre-eminently  out  in  this  respect.  And,  seeing  that 
in  1888  Glasgow  is  to  boast  of  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  international  { 
exhibitions  the  world  has  yet  seen,  and  inasmuch  as  a  special  feature 
of  the  fine-art  section  will  be  a  magnificent  collection  of  photographs 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  Glasgow,  during  1888,  will  of  a  certainty 
be  a  source  of  great  attraction  to  crowds  of  visitors,  among  whom 
doubtless  will  be  included  photographers,  both  professional  and 
amateur,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  com¬ 
pile  a  few  remarks  regarding  some  of  the  places  of  interest  that  may 
be  at  the  same  time  visited,  in  the  hope  that  those  paying  Bonnie 
Scotland  a  visit  may  learn  a  little  about  how  best  to  see  many  of  the 
places  most  attractive  to  the  camera. 

Dull  and  forgetful  must  the  tourist  he  who,  on  crossing  the  Tweed, 
does  not  conjure  up  some  story  or  legend  of  the  past,  some  re- 

*  These  words  are  in  a  very  old-fashioned  hand,  and  with  other  similar  notes - 
appear  to  be  as  old  as  the  book. 


miniscence  of  old  border  foray  or  the  refrain  of  some  old  Scottish  lay. 
The  tourist  does  not  require  to  be  told  that  Scotland  abounds  In 
scenes  of  great  magnificence,  and  which  are  calculated  to  promote 
feelings  and  engender  sentiments  of  profound  patriotism  and  admira¬ 
tion.  Express  trains,  luxurious  carriages,  magnificent  steamships, 
renders  a  run  into  Scotland  entirely  free  from  the  discomfort  of  but  a 
few  years  ago.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Bonnie  Scotland  is  now  so  girdled 
with  railway  and  coach  systems  of  transit  that  many  places  of  much 
interest,  which  fifty  years  ago  were  almost  inaccessible,  are  now  easily 
got  at,  and  thrown  open  to  the  camera  without  much  expense  or  loss 
of  time. 

If  Oban  be  the  capital  of  the  Highlands,  without  doubt  Glasgow  is 
the  gate  to  the  same,  and  from  whence  daily  excursions  at  very  little 
cost  may  he  made.  My  aim  shall  be,  in  the  few  papers  which  I  hope 
to  publish  from  time  to  time,  to  afford  some  information  to  the  photo¬ 
graphic  tourist  as  to  how  best  to  enjoy  a  visit  with  his  camera  to 
Bonnie  Scotland,  making  Glasgow  his  centre  and  headquarters. 

In  Glasgow  itself  the  tourist  will  find  much  that  is  interesting. 
In  population  next  to  London,  Glasgow  stands  out  eminently  as  a  city 
of  commerce,  and  one  of  the  first  things  to  strike  a  stranger  is  the 
regularity  and  hustle  of  its  streets.  Although  not  possessing  a  Princes- 
street  like  that  which  Modern  Athens  boasts  of,  still  we  possess  our 
Argyie-street,  which  for  busy  life  and  variety  of  scene  is  second  to  no 
street  in  the  world.  To  see  Argyie-street  at  its  best,  let  the  tourist 
proceed  to  the  G’entral  Railway  Station,  and  going  along  the  platform  to 
where  the  bridge  spans  the  street — let  this  be  done  about  six  o’clock 
on  a  summer  afternoon— and  I  promise  a  scene  at  once  unique,  and 
for  which  an  immediate  call  for  the  camera  will  be  the  result.  This 
view  makes  one  of  tho  best  street  scenes  I  have  ever  witnessed,  and, 
like  many  other  good  things,  is  not  sufficiently  well  known  as  yet  to 
become  hackneyed. 

The  tourist  visiting  Glasgow  need  not  hamper  himself  with  large 
supplies  of  plates ;  these  can  be  obtained  from  some  of  the  excellent 
photographic  stores  in  Glasgow.  It  may  not  generally  be  known,  but 
Glasgow  can  boast  of  perhaps  the  largest  photographic  store  in  the 
kingdom,  and  no  tourist  should  fail  to  call  at  and  see  Mason’s  place  in 
Sauchiehall-street,  where  everything  from  a  needle  to  an  anchor  is 
always  at  hand,  and  where  plates  can  be  developed  if  desired.  Then, 
again,  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  amateurs  have  excellent 
rooms  also,  which  are  open  at  all  times  to  those  requiring  to  change 
or  develop. 

Hotel  accommodation  is  not  in  the  least  expensive,  and  the  various 
restaurants  are  not  excelled,  if,  in  fact,  equalled,  anywhere.  AN  ho 
has  not  heard  of  Lang’s,  in  Queen-street,  where  everyone  goes  and 
helps  themselves  to  eatables  and  drinkables,  and  when  going  out  says 
3d..  Ad.,  0>d.,  8 d.,  or  ls\,  as  the  case  may  he,  the  matter  being  left  to 
the  customers’  honour,  and  no  questions  ever  asked,  such  as,  “  What 
have  you  had,  sir  ?  ”  The  photographic  world  may  have  heard  of 
Lang’s  celebrity,  but  still  be  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  William 
Lang,  jun.,  F.C.S.,  is  the  veritable  gentleman  in  question,  and  to 
whom  the  photographic  world  is  indebted  for  much  close  chemical 
study  and  research.  I  could  tell  a  good  story  about  friend  Pringle 
and  Lang’s,  but  without  bis  permission  “  I’ll  bide  a  wee.”  But  maybe 
Pringle  will  tell  the  story  himself.  Photographers  in  Glasgow,  both 
professional  and  amateur,  owe  much  to  Mr.  Lang  for  his  untiring 
labour  on  their  behalf,  and  no  photographic  tourist  should  go  through 
Glasgow  without  calling  and  making  his  acquaintance  ;  he’s  a  richt 
guid  “  sort.” 

Within  the  last  five  years  the  general  aspect  of  the  city  has  been 
much  improved.  Buchanan-street,  the  ladies’  lounge,  has  been  laid 
with  wooden  pavement,  and  several  new  structures  have  been  erected, 
which  have  almost  entirely  altered  its  appearance.  In  olden  times 
undoubtedly  the  Cross  was  looked  upon  as  the  real  centre  of  the  city, 
but  now,  unquestionably,  George-square  bolds  that  proud  distinction. 
It  is  surrounded  by  handsome  buildings,  and  its  area  contains 
numerous  monumental  erections  and  statues.  On  the  east  side  the 
new  municipal  buildings  are  being  erected— in  fact  are  now  well  on 
towards  completion — and  when  finished  will  undoubtedly  be  a  pile  of 
much  magnificence  and  well  worthy  of  Glasgow. 

Many  of  the  old-world  places  in  High-street  and  Saltmarket  (in 
vulgar  parlance,  “  The  Sautie  ”),  which  was  the  loved  abode  of  Bailie 
Nicol  Jarvie  in  Rob  Hoy  have  come  greatly  under  the  sweep  of 
the  City  Improvements  Act.  In  High-street  especially  has  the  clear¬ 
ance  been  sweeping.  Where  once  stood  the  old  College  we  have  now 
a  station  of  the  North  British  Railway,  but  at  the  head  of  the  High- 
street  stands  our  Cathedral,  the  finest  ecclesiastical  edifice  in  Scotland, 
and  near  by  the  Necropolis,  from  whence  on  early  mornings  some 
exceedingly  fine  views  lend  themselves  to  the  camera. 

Passing  westward  we  traverse  Sauchiehall-street,  one  of  the  after¬ 
noon  promenades,  containing  several  theatres  and  music  halls,  and 
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also  the  Institute  of  Fine  Art  and  the  Corporation  Galleries  of  Art, 
which  are  free  to  visitors.  Speaking  of  the  Corporation  Galleries 
leads  me  to  suggest  that  in  the  kind  and  genial  Curator,  Mr.  Paton, 
the  visitor  will  find  a  gentleman  at  all  times  willing  to  accord  them 
information  regarding-  the  valuable  art  treasures  committed  to  his 
charge.  Passing  still  westward,  St.  Andrew  Halls  are  to  he  seen  off 
Sauchiehall-street.  These  are  the  largest  public  rooms  in  Glasgow, 
and  were  erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly  100,000/.,  but  somehow -they  are 
not  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  shareholders.  At  the  extreme  west 
end  of  Sauchiehall-street  lies  the  Kelv ingrove  Park,  with  the  imposing 
new  University,  -on  the  summit  of  Gilmore  Hill;  just  recently  the 
spire  of  this  magnificent  building  has  been  added,  the  whole  costing 
over  half  a  million  sterling.  The  library  is  of  great  value,  and  the 
museum,  open  to  the  public,  is  very  rich  in  valuable  collections  and 
specimens.  In  the  West  End  Park  we  have  also  the  Corporation 
Museum,  also  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Paton  and  his 
courteous  lieutenant,  Mr.  Campbell.  Visitors  should  ask  for  Mr. 
Campbell,  who  will  at  all  times  show  them  round,  and  give  much 
interesting  information. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  museum  there  are  some  excellent  views  for 
the  camera,  but  doubtless  1888  will  see  this  spot  one  .continuous 
whirl  of  bustle  and  excitement,  for  it  is  here  that  the  International 
Exhibition  has  been  erected,  and  a  magnificent  appearance  the 
building  has.  As  far  as  a  site  is  concerned,  no  better  spot  in  the  world 
could  have  been  chosen/  Visitors  to  Glasgow  in  1888  will  have 
much  to  see.  U  .. 

In  my  next  I  hope  to  lead  my  readers  on  a  trip  “  Doon  the  water.” 

T„  N.  Armstrong. 

- - $ - — - 

THE  SHORTCOMINGS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  RELATION 

TO  ART* 

Constantin,  in  his  Idees  Italiennes ,  has  remarked  that  “the  rapidity 
and  suddenness  of  movement  on  the  part  of  the  mother  of  the  demoniac 
hoy,  in  Raphael’s  great  picture  of  the  Transfiguration;  is  such  that 
the  draperies  have  not  had  time  to  follow  the  impulse  of  her  body. 
She  alone  has  turned.  Her  girdle  left  behind  by  her  movement, 
seems  to  be  placed  awry,  but  we  soon  perceive-  that  if  she  were  to 
return  to  her  former  attitude  it  would  be  in  its  proper  place.  Raphael 
always  leaves  around  his  figures  the  space  necessary  to  indicate  the 
position  in  which  they  were  at  the  moment  immediately  preceding 
that  chosen  for  the  painting,  and  is  very  careful  not  to  fill  up  the 
void  which  they  have  thus  left  behind  them.”  It  is  thus  that  Raphael 
succeeds  in  giving  a  spontaneity  of  movement  to  Ms  figures  which  is 
truly  marvellous.  >  -  -  '  . 

Instances  may  likewise  be  selected  from  the  work  of  Titian,  in 
which  the  expression  of  •motion  and  animation  is  masterly  portrayed. 
In  a  small  picture  representing  Christ  appearing,  to  Mary  in  the  garden, 
the  Magdalene  seems  fairly  to  run.  forward  to  meet  the  Lord,  her 
streaming  hair  and  drapery  denoting  the  utmost  rapidity  of  her 
action,  while  the  hand  stretched'  forth  to  touch  Him  is  suddenly, checked 
at  His  words,  “  Touch  Me  not.” 

1  have  never  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  originals  of  the  great 
masters,  but  even  in  the  engravings  and  photographs  which  are  ac¬ 
cessible,  the  indescribable  charm  of  motion  is  not  lost.  Michael  Angelo 
is  rich  in  illustration  of  the  power  of  conveying  the  idea  of  motion  by 
suggestion,  but  we  have  cited  enough  examples;  Even  amongst  the 
minor  painters’we  often  find  the  previous  position  of  the  figure  indi- 
:  cated  by  the  manner  in  which  the  apjparel  is  disposed  upon  the  ground 
!  or  upon  some  near  object,' as  a  chair.  '  We  believe  the  photographer 
would  do  well  to  imitate  the  painter,  if  he-  desires  -to  convey  -the  idea 
of  motion,  rather  than  to  seek  for  action  in  transient  attitude  alone. 
A  transient  attitude  may  indeed  be  depicted  but  not  isolated.  There 
must  be  other  objects  associated  to  carry- -the  -mind  from  -one  ‘phase  to 
the  other,  so  that  it  weary  not  of  the  perpetual  sameness.-  How 
insupportable  do  those  statues  of  heroes  become,  upon  their  solitary 
pedestals,  with  arms  extended  for  ever  holding  the  uplifted  sword. 
Yet  place  the  same  figure  in  the  same  attitude  in  a  painting,  march¬ 
ing-  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  host,  with  streaming  banners,  and 
the  mind  has  something  to  turn,  to  for  relief,  and  the  impression  is 
strong  and  full  of  enjoyment.  -  ; 

With  what  delight  have  we  watched,  the  wonderful  play  of  sun¬ 
light  upon  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  and  how  grieved  because  our 
cameras  gave  so  tame  a  rendering  of  their  beauty.  What  has  the  sensi¬ 
tive  film,  with  its  quick  perception,  done  with  those  peculiar  elongated 
streaks  of  ever-shifting  light,  which  excite  the  rapture  of  the  painter, 
which  not  only  interpret  the.  form  of  the  large  masses  of  water  but 
also  the  shape  of  the  tiny  waves  sculptured  upon  their  surface  P  The 
instantaneous  photograph  reveals  the  truth,  but  the  vision  of  beauty 
*  Goncluded  from  page  5. 


has  vanished.  “Truth  is  not  beauty”  here.  In  the  photograph,  in 
place  of  the  lines  of  light  presented  to  our  vision,  we  have  hut  rounded 
dots  of  the  reflected  image  of  the  sun,  which  become  elongated  by 
the  motion  of  the  waves  and  are  so  impressed  upon  the  vision.  Waves 
breaking  upon  the  beach,  for  similar  reasons,  appear  different  to  our 
eyes,  from  instantaneous  photographs  of  the  same.  The  impression  we 
receive  is  not  of  any  single  wave  movement,  hut  the  resultant  of  the 
rapid  presentation  of  several  movements  in  succession.  The  opacity 
of  instantaneous  pictures  of  waterfalls  and  the  transparency  of  real 
ones,  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  same  physiological  cause,  the  infirmity  of 
our  vision.  -  John  Bartlett. 

• - ♦> - - 

NOTES  IN  RE  REVERSAL. 

1.  When  a  piece  of  sensitised  albumenised  paper  is  exposed  for  a 
few  minutes  to  sunlight,  is  torn  in  halves,  and  one  of  the  pieces  is 
turned  face  down,  and  both  are  again  exposed  for  a  period  equal  to 
the  first,  it  will  he  found  that  while  the  piece  exposed  from  the 
front  and  the  back  is  lighter  than  the  other  by  reflected  light,  by 
transmitted  light  it  is  considerably  darker,  although,  through  the 
light  having  had  to  penetrate  the  paper  support,  it  may  he  con¬ 
sidered  that  less  has  reached  the  film.  This,  among  other  things, 
tends  to  prove  that  light  in  reducing  chloride  of  silver  erects  a 
barrier  in  its  own  path,  as  far  as  the  rapidity  of  the  formation  of 
a  visible  image  is  concerned. 

2.  A  gelatino-bromide  dry  plate  behaves  in  the  same  way  with 
regard  to  the  visible  discolouration  of  the  film,  though  to  a  much 
less  perceptible,  extent. 

3.  When  fixed,  without  development,  of  course,  the  density  is 
proportional,  though  not  directly  proportional  to  the  duration  of  the 
exposure,  the  greatest  alteration  taking  place  in  both  cases  at  the 
outset.  Still,  the  invariable  rule  obtains,  that,  under  similar  con¬ 
ditions,  the  longer  is  the  exposure  the  greater  is  the  density. 

4.  The  addition  of  a  solvent  of  the  silver  salt  facilitates  the 
discolouration,  at  least  up  to  a  certain  point,  after  which  the 
difference  of  graduation  is  so  slight  that  it  is  difficult  to  observe 
with  sufficient  accuracy.  The  discolouration  is  also  promoted  by 
alkaline  solvents  more  than  by  those  which  are  neutral.  Acids 
added  to  either  form  of  film  greatly  retard  or  prevent  a  visible 
change,  according  to  their  power  of  dissolving  the  haloid  salt,  or  of 
oxidising  the  metal  produced. 

(The  foregoing  notes  are  to  he  taken  as  general  rules  only, 'to  which 
exception  may  be  taken  or  be  found.  They  are  points  of  great 
theoretical  interest,  and  though,  personally,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
in  an  electrical  action  on  the  part  of  light,  yet  I  would  not  put 
forward  the  foregoing  save  as  a  provisional  classification  of  the 
great  bulk  of  our  observations  of  photographic  phenomena.) 

5.  When  a  dry  plate  is  first  exposed  and  then  “  developed  ”  so  as 
to  obtain  pictures  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  preceding  observations 
apparently  hold  good  as  far  as  the  treatment  of  the  film  by  solvents 
— alkaline,  neutral,  or  acid — go.  But  over  exposure,  solarisation,  or 
reversal,  advance  deeper  problems  for  our  solution. 

Before  summarising  the  results  I  obtained  by  a  somewhat  ex¬ 
tended  series  of  experiments,  let  me  attempt  to  define  the  composition 
of  a  developer,  seeing  that  such  a  definition  as  I  could  give  formed 
the  basis  or  working  hypothesis  upon  which  my  experiments  were 
undertaken. 

A  developer  is  essentially  a  solution  (or  vapour)  from  which  metal 
is  deposited  upon  a  light-produced  nucleus.  It  is  customary,  how¬ 
ever,  to  restrict  the  term  “  developer”  to  that  ingredient  in  it  which 
throws  down  the  metal.  Nevertheless,  I  hold  that  the  development 
of  a  Daguerreotype  is  in  principle  the  same  as  that  of  a  calotype,  wet 
plate,  or  stripping  film,  and  differs  from  intensification  with  corrosive 
sublimate  only  in  so  far  as  the  attracting  nucleus  is  in  the  one  case 
invisible,  in  the  other,  visible,  and  the  vehicle  a  vapour  and  an 
aqueous  solution.  Practically  speaking,  however,  a  developer  consists 
of  a  solvent  and  a  depositor,  one  or  other  being  generally  an  ac¬ 
celerator — or  an  electro-positive  body  similar  in  its  action  to  the 
more  refrangible  rays  of  light,  those  of  metallic  or  basylous  origin. 
Thus  in  ammonio-pyro  development  we  have  — 

Ammonia  =  Solvent  of  Ag  Br. 

Pyro  =  Depositor. 

Ammonia  Accelerator. 

And  in  ferrous  oxalate  development— 

Potassium  oxalate  =*  Solvent  of  Ag  Br, 

Ferrous  oxalate  —  Depositor. 

Ferrous  oxalate  =  Accelerator. 

The  fact  that  we  can  develop  an  image  of  the  open  mouth  of  art 
ammonia  bottle — exposing  and  developing  in  the  dark — sufficiently 
proves  that  the  term  “  accelerator  ”  is  by  no  means  superfluous ;  and 
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to  me  the  experiment  affords  one  more  proof  that  there  is  a  closer 
affinity  between  the  action  of  light  and  that  of  electrical  disturbance 
than  is  generally  acknowledged. 

6.  My  experiments  in  the  direction  of  “  reversing  ”  extended  from 
May  to  October  of  last  year.  By  means  of  using  apertures  for 
objects  in  camera  work,  and  for  cliches  in  contact  printing,  I  was 
enabled  greatly  to  lessen  my  own  trouble  and  simplify  observation, 
while,  by  causing  the  exposures  to  overlap  each  other,  I  could  easily 
get  a  hundred  different  periods  represented  on  the  same  plate  for 
twenty-five  exposures  actually  made.  I  had  six  methods  of  working. 
Two  in  the  camera  :  exposing  on  a  circle  of  ground-glass  illuminated 
by  diffused  daylight,  and  on  a  gas  flame.  Two  by  contact  in  the 
printing  frame :  by  direct  sunlight  and  by  gaslight.  And  two  with 
naked  plates,  exposed  to  sunlight  and  to  gaslight.  While,  for  the 
most  part,  I  developed  4,  12,  24,  or  100  exposures  in  the  same 
developer,  simultaneously  and  for  exactly  the  same  length  of  time, 

I  found  it  impossible  to  work  with  anything  like  precision,  the  in¬ 
constancy  of  the  developer  and  the  absence  of  an  automatic  exposing 
apparatus  being  my  chief  difficulties.  I  had,  therefore,  to  multiply 
my  results,  take  averages,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  more  protracted 
exposures,  resort  to  inspection  by  ordinate  and  co-ordinate. 

From  several  thousand  exposures  I  came  to  the  following  con¬ 
clusions  : — 

A,  That  when  the  film  of  bromide  of  silver  is  inconsiderable  in 
thickness,  the  action  of  a  strong  light  is  instantaneous,  complete,  and 
irreversible. 

B.  That  with  the  seven  brands  of  commercial  plates  upon  which  I 
further  experimented,  the  facility  of  reversal,  estimated  by  the  duration 
of  the  exposure  required  to  produce  a  given  result  in  conjunction  with 
a  constant  developer  employed  for  a  fixed  period,  was  greatest  with 
the  plates  thinnest  in  silver,  or  with  those  with  which  it  was  difficult 
to  get  sufficient  density.  Edwards’s  most  expensive  plate  and  those  of 
our  own  make  required  the  longest  exposure. 

0.  Takiug  the  ordinary  negative  image  obtained  in  the  camera, 
and  the  ordinary  transparency  obtained  by  contact  with  a  negative, 
as  the  normal,  the  phases  of  reversal  and  rereversal  stand  thus : 
1,  normal;  2,  neutral;  3,  reversal;  4,  second  neutral;  5,  second 
normal ;  G,  third  neutral,  <fcc. 

D.  If  the  normal  be  produced  with  an  exposure  x,  and  the  first 
neutral  (invisible)  with  an  exposure  n  x,  then  the  first  reversal  will  be 
obtained  with  an  exposure  n2x,  the  second  neutral  with  an  exposure  n3x, 
the  second  normal  with  an  exposure  w4  x,  and  presumably  so  on  ;  e.g-9 

Normal . .  5  seconds. 

Neutral .  90  „ 

Reversal  . .  1620  „ 

Second  neutral .  29,160  „ 

Second  normal .  524,880  „ 

E.  Conjointly  with  light  the  reversing  agent  was  found  in  the 
accelerator.  An  exposure  calculated  to  give  perfect  neutrality,  with  a 
developer  of  a  given  strength  used  for  so  long,  could  be  kept  a  fair 
normal  by  reducing  the  accelerator  and  adding  restrainer,  or  it  might 
be  turned  into  a  decent  reversal  either  by  prolonging  the  development 
or  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  accelerator.  It  was  truly  beautiful 
to  see  the  long  exposures,  normals  till  the  developer  went  on  vanishing 
after  an  instant  or  two  then  appearing  as  bright  reversals,  while  all 
along  the  lines  the  other  exposures  one  after  the  other  took  a  header 
into  the  surrounding  and  growing  gloom,  and  then  came  out  again  on 
the  surface  with  shining,  almost  phosphorescent  faces,  till  at  last  only 
the  feeblest  of  the  exposed  swimmers  was  left  with  a  dark  (developed) 
countenance.  Contrary  to  the  experiment  mentioned  in  a  leading 
article  in  The  British  Journal  or  Photography,  I  found  that 
restrainers  restrained  reversals  in  exactly  the  same  way  and  extent  as 
they  restrained  the  normal  image.  The  depositor  also  apparently 
played  its  customary  part. 

F.  In  several  instances  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer— dilute  and 
unrestrained — gave  feeble  reversals  with  exposures  which  were 
approximately  n1  x.  For  instance,  working  with  a  perforated  slip 
of  blackened  cardboard  sliding  in  front  of  the  sensitive  film,  at  fifteen 
centimetres  from  a  gas  flame  (Bray,  No.  3),  when  the  slip  was 

adjusted  slowly  even  by  jerks  no  trace  was  left,  -,  but  if  regardless  as 

to  whether  the  aperture  tallied  with  the  centimetre  division  or  not,  I 
rapidly  jerked  the  slip  from  one  point  to  another,  a  trace  of  exquisitely 
small  reversed  points  marked  the  jerks  in  what  I  took  to  be  a  steady 
motion.  Only  while  using  a  diamond  shaped  aperture  did  I  observe  this. 

G.  The  comparative  duration  of  “  reversing  ”  exposures  was 
enormously  increased  by  using  “strippers”  upon  which  the  first 
normal  came  out  with  about  the  same  exposure  as  on  films  on  glass. 
This  I  attributed  at  the  time  to  the  difference  in  the  electrical  con¬ 


ductivities  of  the  two  supporting  media,  or  to  “  halation,”  but  the 
experiment  needs  verification,  as  I  had  many  different  kinds  of  paper, 
both  for  negatives  and  positives,  lying  together  in  unlabelled  rolls. 

H.  The  colour  of  a  second  neutnl  or  second  normal  image  is  very 
different  from  that  of  a  normal,  being  much  bluer,  even  when  both 
forms  are  developed  on  the  same  plate,  in  the  same  solution,  for  the 
same  length  of  time.  This  is  extremely  remarkable  in  the  case  of 
ammonio-pyro  development,  where  the  greenish  yellow  or  buff  colour 
of  the  normal  seems  to  indicate  oxidation. 

I.  Although  I  have  made  no  special  experiments  with  the  view  of 
establishing  the  point,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  j 
no  such  thing  as  absolute  clearness  in  the  more  transparent  portions  ( 
of  a  reversal  obtained  under  ordinary  treatment.  All  exposures  I 
which  can  be  reversed  by  development  are  visible,  and  all  visible  j 
images,  as  I  have  shown  at  the  outset  of  this  paper,  give  a  degrada-  ^ 
tion  due  to  metallic  silver  when  fixed  without  development.  The  I 
apparent  brightening  under  the  developer  of  that  which  was  darkest 
when  taken  from  the  frame  is  simply  an  optical  delusion,  consequent 
upon  the  disproportionately  rapid  darkening  of  the  surrounding  film,  j 
Preliminary  exposure  I  have  yet  to  try,  but  as  a  fogged  though 
perfect  picture-producing  negative  can  be  obtained  by  contact  with 
another  negative  b}T  simply  hitting  the  exposure  nicely,  the  only 
question  involved  in  preliminary  exposure  is,  “  Does  fogging  clear  a 
film?” 

K.  When  a  half- plate  film  is  exposed  through  a  hole  one  centi¬ 
metre  square  for  a  period  sufficient  to  give  a  good  normal  of  maximum 
density,  we  find  that  we  have  the  surrounding  film  clear.  If  we 
expose  so  as  to  get  a  first  neutral  we  find  that  there  is  a  degradation 
of  the  film  surrounding  the  part  under  the  aperture.  1  his  degrada¬ 
tion  fades  off  very  gradually,  but  in  a  successful  neutral  it  may  be 
fairly  said  to  have  a  diameter  nearly  half  that  which  the  same 
treatment  wrill  produce  when  the  exposure  has  been  calculated  for 
the  first  reversal.  I  have  taken  many  precautions  against  halation, 
and  indeed  the  image  of  the  aperture  is  as  sharp  and  uniform  from 
the  edge  inwards  for  a  reversal  as  for  a  normal.  Nevertheless  these 
waves  of  transverse  disturbance  increase  in  area  in,  to  me,  a  very 
suggestive  manner.  I  am  not  yet  scientist  enough  to  reason  the  ] 
matter  out,  and  indeed  until  I  have  covered  infinitely  more  ground  I 
than  I  have  as  yet  gone  over  I  could  not  honestly  pretend  to  do  so,  j 
more  particularly  as  having  no  instruments  of  precision  in  the  shape  i 
of  astatic  galvanometers  and  such  like,  I  am  at  a  slight-disadvantage  I 
as  regards  verifying  my  results  by  different  methods  of  observation. 
Still  I  think  that  the  “chemical”  and  “molecular”  theories,  old  though 
they  be,  are  quite  inadequate  to  explain  many  facts  in  photography,  I 
and  it’s  no  use  shutting  one’s  eyes  and  straining  at  a  gnat.  “  Inter¬ 
ference”  may  afford  an  easy  way  out  of  some  quagmires,  but  at 
present  I  look  to  “  electro-optics  ”  to  bridge  my  “  Slough  of  Despond,  ’  I 
the  theory  of  photography.  Hugh  Brebner. 

- + - 

PERMANENCE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTS. 

I. 

Some  months  ago  I  made  some  experiments  to  endeavour  to  find 
what  would  be  the  probable  permanence  of  photographic  prints  done 
by  the  various  processes,  Since  then  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out 
the  reasons  for  the  different  results  obtained  with  the  destructive 
agents  used  upon  these  prints,  and  whether  something  could  not  be 
done  to  make  them  withstand  the  action  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
more  perfectly.  On  this  latter  point  I  have  certainly  obtained  some 
hopeful  results.  In  the  first  place,  I  find  that  with  emulsion  prints 
we  have  to  fear  that  they  will  be  liable  to  fade  from  causes  inde¬ 
pendent  of  sulphuration.  They  will  be  more  liable  to  be  destroyed 
by  oxidising  agents  than  albumenised  paper  prints.  Less  than  half  a 
grain  of  permanganate  of  potash  in  a  pint  of  water  entirely  obliterated 
the  image  on  a  print  done  on  one  of  the  emulsion  papers  in  the 
market  in  twenty  minutes.  The  print  was  produced  as  a  sample  of  J 
the  process  by  the  firm  that  makes  the  paper.  .  It  is  only  fair  to  say, 
however,  that  the  print  did  not  possess  much  vigour  in  the  shadows.  » 
It  was  such  an  one  as  is  generally  produced  from  an  ordinary  rapid 
gelatine  negative. 

But  the  worst  of  the  matter  is  that  equally  intense  prints  on 
albumenised  papers  (both  fresh  and  ready  sensitised)  had  only  yellowed 
slightly  in  the  whites,  with  hardly  any  reduction  of  density  of  the 
image.  1 

Chloride  emulsion  prints  are  especially  unable  to  resist  the  oxi¬ 
dising  action,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  pause  for  further  experiments 
before  we  decide  to  depend  upon  the  hope  of  permanence  of  any  emul¬ 
sion  prints  containing  chloride  of  silver.  Bromide  of  silver  emulsion 
prints  certainly  stand  much  better,  and  I  hope  that  we  need  not  much 
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fear  the  destructive  effect  of  oxidising  agents  upon  them.  Twenty 
minutes  in  the  above  solution  seemed  to  do  about  the  same  amount  of 
injury  to  the  images  as  nine  days  in  a  humid  atmosphere  of  sulphur¬ 
etted  hydrogen.  At  the  same  time  it  is  an  important  point  to  know, 
for  further  investigation,  that  sulphuration  will  not  be  the  only  cause 
of  fading  we  have  to  fear  with  developed  prints  on  paper  coated  with 
gelatine  emulsion. 

There  is  another  most  important  fact  in  connexion  with  this,  and 
that  is  that  acids  facilitate  the  oxidation  of  the  reduced  silver  salts. 
And  this  leads  one  to  ask  whether  the  use  of  acids  in  the  clearing 
bath  has  anything  to  do  with  the  fading  of  the  images  in  the  way  they 
did.  The  use  of  alum,  again,  being  of  an  acid  nature,  might  have 
something  to  do  with  it.  I  am  afraid  that  manufacturers  often,  both 
in  the  preparation  of  the  papers  and  in  the  various  substances  they 
advise  to  be  used  in  development,  &c.,  think  more  of  obtaining  the 
most  pleasing  and  satisfactory  results  when  the  prints  are  produced 
than  whether  these  results  are  likely  to  stand  the  test  of  time. 

The  fact  that  albumen  gave  such  undoubted  advantage  in  with¬ 
standing  the  oxidation  of  the  prints  when  compared  with  gelatine,  led 
me  to  go  into  the  question  why  an  albumenised  paper  print  suffered 
so  much  more  from  sulphuration  than  the  developed  prints,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  yellowing  of  the  whites  of  the  picture.  This  is 
the  greatest  difficulty  we  have  to  contend  with,  because  it  takes  place 
earlier  in  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  picture,  and  it  is  most  difficult 
to  explain  the  reason  of  it. 

As  a  rule,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  due  to  the  prints  not  having 
been  properly  fixed,  though  of  course  if  they  have  not  been  it  would 
be  likely  to  cause  the  prints  to  deteriorate  more  rapidly.  I  have 
placed  albumenised  and  bromide  prints  in  hypo  baths  of  the  same 
strength  for  half  an  hour,  washed  them  both  equally  well,  yet  when 
they  have  been  placed  in  a  solution  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia 
the  former  yeliowed  very  much  in  the  whites  of  the  picture  but  the 
bromide  prints  did  not.  Besides,  the  paper  would  be  saturated  with 
the  hypo  when  it  comes  out  of  the  bath,  which  would  probably  go  on 
for  some  minutes  (after  it  is  placed  in  the  first  washing  water),  dis¬ 
solving  away  any  hyposulphite  of  silver  remaining  in  the  film. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  with  the  albumenised  prints 
there  must  be  a  reduction  to  a  subsalt  of  silver  beyond  the  point 
where  it  is  visible  to  the  eye,  which  is  also  insoluble  in  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  and  that  this  is  converted  by  sulphuration  into  a  yellow 
sulphide  of  silver.  Next  week  I  will  give  my  reasons  for  thinking 
that  this  is  so.  Meanwhile,  if  any  one  is  thinking  of  writing  to  the 
Editors  to  say  that  sulphide  of  silver  is  black  and  not  yellow,  1  would 
ask  them  to  put  off  writing  for  a  week.  Herbert  S.  Starnes. 

DRYING  THE  VERGARA  FILM  IN  FIFTEEN  MINUTES. 
When  the  negative  has  got  quite  hard  to  the  touch  in  the  methylated 
spirit  bath,  blot  and  place  it  between  two -pieces  of  blottmg-paper  and 
two  good  thick  mounts,  about  a  couple  of  inches  larger  than  the  negative. 
Bend  the  whole  back  so  as  to  produce  perfect  contact,  and  secure  with 
three  or  four  indiarubber  bands.  A  couple  of  thin  laths  at  the  edges  to 
prevent  unequal  pressure  of  the  bands  are  a  great  advantage.  Place 
over  a  hot-air  box  or  in  front  of  a  fire,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  negative  will  be  quite  dry.  This  method,  however,  is  not  recom¬ 
mended  when  time  is  not  of  much  consequence.  It  is  preferable  to  dry 
slowly  in  about  a  couple  of  hours  by  the  same  means,  excepting  the  use 
of  heat.  If  several  negatives  have  to  be  dried,  they  may  be  placed 
between  mounts  separately,  or  several  between  two  mounts.  In  the 
latter  case  they  will  take  longer  to  dry.  They  may  also  be  dried  between 
the  leaves  of  a  book  under  a  weight,  or  in  any  kind  of  press. 

■ - ♦ - 

ENLARGING. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Chester  Society  of  Natural  Science  (Photographic  Section).] 
There  are  many  advantages  which  taking  enlargements  from  a  small 
negative  have  over  direct  prints  from  a  large  one  ;  those  who  are  already 
possessed  of  cameras  of  whole-plate  andjunder  find  that  the  direct  pictures 
produced  by  them  are  hardly  worth  framing,  but  an  extra  charm  is  lent 
to  all  the  work  we  do  when  we  know  that  any  view  taken  which  may  turn 
out  a  success  is  capable  of  being  increased  in  size  to  an  almost  unlimited 
extent,  forming  an  effective  wall-picture. 

On  comparing  the  sharpness  of  a  picture  taken  with  a  good  quarter- 
plate  rapid  rectilinear  lens  with  that  with  a  15  x12  lens  of  the  same 
construction,  we  find  in  the  first  case,  using  a  stop  of  -/u>  that  when  the 
lens  is  focussed  for  extreme  distance,  all  objects  within  a  distance  of  seven 
feet  of  the  camera  will  be  practically  in  perfect  focus,  whereas  when  using 
the  15  x  12  lens,  stop,  under  the  same  conditions,  objects  are  not  in  an 
equally  good  focus  until  they  are  160  feet  from  the  camera ;  and  in 
enlarging  the  resulting  quarter-plate  negative  to  give  an  image  of  the 
same  size  as  in.  the  15  x  12  negative,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  object  at 
a  distance  of  thirty-five  feet  from  the  camera  will  still  appear  in  focus, 


instead  of  the  nearest  object  in  focus  being  160  feet,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
direct  15  x  12  negative.  The  Talbotype  negative  exhibited  is  a  specimen 
of  the  first  process  invented,  in  which  a  paper  negative  was  taken  which 
might  afterwards  serve  for  producing  any  number  of  positives. 

We  have  experimented  with  paper  from  three  different  makers — Messrs. 
Eastman  &  Co.,  S.  Fry  &  Co.,  and  Morgan  &  Kidd — and  in  each  case 
have  used  that  with  the  roughest  surface,  much  preferring  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  on  this  to  those  on  the  smooth  paper,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  ; 
and  the  rough  surface  has  an  additional  advantage— -of  offering  a  good 
tooth  for  retouching  purposes.  Though  a  minor  matter,  we  cannot  help 
wishing  that  all  makers  would  pack  their  paper  in  the  same  way  as 
Messrs.  Eastman  &  Co. ,  in  envelopes  between  cardboard,  instead  of  in 
tight  rolls,  which  render  its  manipulation  previous  to  its  immersion  in 
the  bath  very  troublesome. 

The  window  of  the  room  we  use  has  an  eastern  aspect.  It  would  have 
been  better  if  one  had  been  available  facing  the  north,  but  that  not  being 
possible,  it  was  better  than  using  a  window  with  a  southern  or  western 
aspect,  as  with  these  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  might  sometimes  interfere 
with  work.  [Here  a  diagram  of  the  apparatus  used  was  shown  on  the 
screen.] 

The  camera  and  lens  used  in  taking  the  original  negative  are  most 
suitable  for  enlarging  with.  If,  however,  a  camera  is  used  in  which  the 
rack  and  pinion  moves  the  ground-glass,  and  not  the  lens  relatively  to 
the  baseboard,  this  arrangement  will  have  to  be  slightly  modified.  The 
body  of  the  camera  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  front  carrying  the 
lens,  fitted  on  to  a  stand,  can  be  made  to  slide  in  grooves,  while  the  lens 
is  connected  to  the  hole  in  the  shutter  (which  in  this  case  will  carry  the 
negative)  by  a  conical  bag,  as  figured  on  page  269  of  The  British  Journal 
Photographic  Almanac  for  1888.  In  working,  place  negative  in  position 
of  ground-glass,  arranging  it  so  that  the  part  requiring  most  light  is 
illuminated  by  the  top  of  the  reflector  ;  calculate  the  distance  of  the  lens 
from  the  negative,  and  of  the  screen  from  the  lens  ;  adjust  the  picture  as 
to  composition  and  focus  ;  insert  a  stop  to  give  good  definition  ;  cap  the 
lens,  and  place  the  sensitised  paper  on  the  screen  in  its  right  position, 
and  expose.  To  facilitate  the  means  of  arriving  at  exposures,  &c.,  we  have 
calculated  this  table,  which  we  hope  may  be  of  service. 

In  choosing  a  negative,  there  are  some  points  to  be  considered  which  do 
not  apply  so  much  to  its  suitability  for  contact  printing.  One  which  pre¬ 
sents  very  strong  contrasts  should  be  avoided,  also  one  of  great  density,  as 
it  is  very  difficult  in  such  negatives  to  obtain  the  delicate  half  tones  in  the 
high  lights  without  considerably  over  exposing  the  heavier  tones.  Medium 
density  is  best ;  it  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  there  is  more 
chance  of  obtaining  a  good  result  with  a  dense  negative  in  a  good  bright 
light  than  when  it  is  dull.  Next,  as  to  its  definition.  This  should,  of 
course,  be  as  good  as  possible,  but  a  moderate  definition  will  stand 
enlargement  to  a  considerable  amount. 

The  composition  of  the  picture  is  a  most  important  point,  as  it  does 
not  follow  that  negatives  which  make  fairly  pretty  small  prints  will  pro¬ 
duce  pleasing  pictures  when  enlarged,  the  defects  being  much  exaggerated. 
But  apart  from  this  caution,  it  is  a  point  which  must  be  left  very  much 
to  individual  taste.  The  negative  should  be  rich  in  detail ;  trees  with  no 
detail  in  the  foliage  or  bark  look  bad  when  the  size  of  the  picture  is  large, 
and  any  part  which  presents  an  area  of  dark  shadow  without  detail  has  an 
ugly  appearance.  It  is  also  very  desirable  for  an  enlargement  to  possess 
clouds,  a  blank  white  space  in  the  sky  having  in  many  cases  a  bare 
appearance.  If  the  negative  has  clouds  of  its  own,  they  may  be  printed 
in  very  easily  by  masking  the  rest  of  the  picture  by  means  of  a  card  with 
a  comb-cut  edge,  which  has  an  outline  corresponding  approximately  with 
the  sky  line  of  the  picture,  for  a  short  time,  thus  giving  the  clouds  some 
extra  exposure,  which  in  most  cases  they  require.  If,  however,  the  nega¬ 
tive  possesses  no  clouds,  we  have  obtained  them  in  the  enlarged  prints  of 
Conway  Castle  by  the  following  method  :  First  give  the  enlargement  its 
right  exposure  ;  then  fix  a  mask,  made  as  above  described,  in  such  a 
position  as  to  mask  all  but  the  sky,  cap  the  lens,  cover  up  the  sensitive 
paper,  and  replace  the  negative  in  camera  by  a  cloud  negative,  and  having 
placed  it  in  position  again,  give  a  short  exposure,  using  a  large  stop. 

The  developer  used  is  a  weak  ferrous  oxalate  one.  Prepare  four  cold 
saturated  solutions  of  oxalate  of  potash,  protosulphate  of  iron,  alum,  and 
hypo ;  acidify  the  oxalate  and  iron  solutions,  and  add  to  the  alum  acetic 
acid  in  the  proportion  of  1  drachm  to  20  ounces  ;  also  make  a  1  in  10 
solution  of  potassium  bromide.  A  normal  developer  is  6  ounces  of  oxalate 
solution  to  1  ounce  of  iron  solution,  and  18  minims  of  bromide  solution. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  that  no  trace  of  hypo  is  allowed  to  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  print  during  or  before  development.  To  develop,  the  print 
is  first  soaked  in  water  ;  the  developer  is  then  applied,  and  the  dish  rocked 
to  keep  it  evenly  flowing  over  the  print.  If  properly  exposed,  the  picture 
should  appear  in  about  three-quarters  of  a  minute  or  less,  and  should  be  fully 
developed  in  three  minutes.  Should  the  print  be  slow  to  appear,  more 
iron  may  be  added,  but  on  no  account  can  hypo  be  used  as  an  accelerator, 
as  in  the  case  of  plates.  On  the  picture  appearing  dark  enough  pour  off 
the  developer,  and  immediately  before  washing  flood  the  print  with  three 
washes  of  the  alum  clearing  solution  ;  thoroughly  wash  in  three  changes 
of  water  and  place  in  the  hypo  to  fix.  Here  it  should  remain  about 
twenty  minutes,  when  it  should  be  wTell  washed  in  running  water  for  not 
less  than  one  hour.  The  developer  may  be  used  for  three  15  x  12  prints 
if  no  time  be  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  development  of  each.  We 
will  now  develop  a  30  x  25  print  on  the  method  already  given. 
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Box  Enlargements. —As  there  are  some  who  cannot  obtain  a  room  which 
they  can  darken,  an  alternative  plan  is  to  use  a  large  box,  blacked  inside, 
as  a  room,  fixing  the  camera  and  lens  at  one  end,  and  focussing  on  to  a 
screen  placed  at  the  other.  Such  an  apparatus  may  be  made  at  a  very 
trifling  cost  with  a  few  boards  and  some  black  twill  cloth. 

Lantern  Enlarging. — This  method  has  some  advantages  over  the  day¬ 
light  method,  but  it  has  many  disadvantages,  amongst  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  an  even  illumination.  The  expense 
of  the  lantern  is  also  considerable  ;  with  a  condenser  large  enough  to 
cover  half-plate  not  being  under  10?.,  and  the  impossibility  of  enlarging 
any  negative  larger  than  half-plate  unless  either  a  very  large  and  expen¬ 
sive  condenser  is  employed  or  a  reduction  of  the  negative  is  first  made. 

Ground-glass  Enlargements. — An  alternative  method  of  artificial  light 
enlargement,  if  an  optical  lantern  or  a  large  condenser  is  not  available,  is 
to  place  between  the  negative  and  the  source  of  light  a  piece  of  ground- 
glass,  to  diffuse  the  light  and  prevent  the  image  of  the  lamps  or  candles 
from  showing  on  the  print.  It  will  conduce  to  a  greater  evenness  of 
lighting  if  a  number  of  lamps  or  candles  at  different  heights  are  arranged, 
so  as  to  give  an  illumination  as  even  as  possible  over  the  whole  area  of 
the  ground-glass.  These  lights  may  be  arranged  in  a  wooden  box  pro¬ 
vided  with  ventilating  holes  and  a  chimney  for  carrying  off  the  smoke  ;  a 
bracket  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  box  will  serve  to  fix  the  camera  to,  as 
in  daylight  enlarging,  and  a  hole  cut  in  the  side  of  the  box  will  contain 
the  ground-glass  against  which  the  negative  will  come  ;  the  rest  of  the 
operations  will  be  the  same  as  in  daylight  enlarging. 

The  great  difficulty  to  be  contended  with  in  the  use  of  artificial  light  is 
the  unevenness  of  illumination. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  amateurs  ambitious 
of  producing  large  pictures  to  go  in  for  direct  enlarging  by  daylight  from 
small  negatives,  instead  of  investing  in  large  apparatus.  It  saves  expense 
and  trouble,  and  produces  photographs  which,  if  not  quite  so  good  as  direct 
prints,  at  all  events  leave  little  to  be  desired. 

''  E.  W.  Cowan  and  W.  P.  J.  Fawcus. 

♦ - — - 

THE  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT,  1887/ 

XVI. — Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  make  further  provision  for  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  importation  of  goods  which,  if  sold,  would  be  liable  to 
forfeiture  under  this  Act;  be  it  therefore  enacted  as  follows: — (1.)  All 
such  goods,  and  also  all  goods  of  foreign  manufacture  bearing  any  name 
or  trade  mark  being  or  purporting  to  be  the  name  or  trade  mark  of  any 
manufacturer,  dealer,  or  trader  in  the  United  Kingdom,  unless  such 
name  or  trade  mark  is  accompanied  by  a  definite  indication  of  the  country 
in  which  the  goods  were  made  or  produced,  are  hereby  prohibited  to  be 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  shall  be  included  among  goods  prohibited  to  be  imported 
as  if  they  were  specified  in  section  forty-two  of  the  Customs  Consolidation 
Act,  1876.  (2.)  Before  detaining  any  such  goods,  or  taking  any  further 

proceedings  with  a  view  to  the  forfeiture  thereof  under  the  law  relating  to 
the  Customs,  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  may  require  the  regulations 
under  this  section,  whether  as  to  information,  security,  conditions,  or 
other  matters,  to  be  complied  with,  and  may  satisfy  themselves  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  those  regulations  that  the  goods  are  such  as  are  prohibited  by 
this  section  to  be  imported.  (3.)  The  Commissioners  of  Customs  may 
from  time  to  time  make,  revoke  and  vary,  regulations,  either  general  or 
special,  respecting  the  detention  and  forfeiture  of  goods  the  importation 
of  which  is  prohibited  by  this  section,  and  the  conditions,  if  any,  to  be 
fulfilled  before  such  detention  and  forfeiture,  and  may  by  such  regulations 
determine  the  information,  notices,  and  security  to  be  given,  and  the 
evidence  requisite  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  section,  and  the  mode 
of  verification  of  such  evidence.  (4.)  Where  there  is  on  any  goods  a 
name  which  is  identical  with  or  a  colourable  imitation  of  the  name  of  a 
place  in  the  United  Kingdom,  that  name,  unless  accompanied  by  the 
name  of  the  country  in  which  such  place  is  situate,  shall  be  treated  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section  as  if  it  were  the  name  of  a  place  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  (5.)  Such  regulations  may  apply  to  all  goods  the  importation 
of  winch  is  prohibited  by  this  section,  or  different  regulations  may  be 
made  respecting  different  classes  of  such  goods,  or  of  offences  in  relation 
to  such  goods.  (6.)  The  Commissioners  of  Customs,  in  making  and  in 
administering  the  regulations,  and  generally  in  the  administration  of  this 
section,  whether  in  the  exercise  of  any  discretion  or  opinion,  or  otherwise, 
shall  act  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Treasury.  (7.)  The  regulations  may  provide  for  the  informant  reim¬ 
bursing  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  all  expenses  and  damages  in¬ 
curred  in  respect  of  any  detention  made  on  his  information  and  of  any 
proceedings  consequent  on  such  detention.  (8.)  All  regulations  under 
this  section  shall  be  published  in  the  London  Gazette  and  in  the  Board  of 
Trade  Journal.  (9.)  This  section  shall  have  effect  as  if  it  were  part  of 
the  Customs  Consolidation  Act,  1876,  and  shall  accordingly  apply  to  the 
Isle  of  Man  as  if  it  were  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  (10.)  Section  two 
of  the  Revenue  Act,  1883,  shall  be  repealed  as  from  a  day  fixed  by  regula¬ 
tions  under  this  section,  not  being  later  than  the  first  day  of  January, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  without  prejudice  to  any¬ 
thing  done  or  suffered  thereunder. 

*  Conclttded  from  page  13, 


XVII. — On  the  sale,  or  in  the  contract  for  the  sale,  of  any  goods  to 
which  a  trade  mark,  or  mark,  or  trade  description,  has  been  applied, 
the  vendor  shall  be  deemed  to  warrant  that  the  mark  is  a  genuine  tnda 
mark,  and  not  forged,  or  falsely  applied,  or  that  the  trade  description  is 
not  a  false  trade  description  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  unless  the 
contrary  is  expressed  in  some  writing  signed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  vendor 
and  delivered  at  the  time  of  the  sale  or  contract  to  and  accepted  by  the 
vendee. 

XVIII. — Where,  at  the  passing  of  this  Act,  a  trade  description  is 
lawfully  and  generally  applied  to  goods  of  a  particular  class,  or  manu¬ 
factured  by  a  particular  method,  to  indicate  the  particular  class  or 
method  of  manufacture  of  such  goods,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  with 
respect  to  false  trade  descriptions  shall  not  apply  to  such  trade  descriptions 
when  so  applied :  Provided  that  where  such  trade  description  includes 
the  name  of  a  place  or  country,  and  is  calculated  to  mislead  as  to  the 
place  or  country  where  the  goods  to  which  it  is  applied  were  actually  made 
or  produced,  and  the  goods  are  not  actually  made  or  produced  in  that  place 
or  country,  this  section  shall  not  apply  unless  there  is  added  to  the  trade 
description,  immediately  before  or  after  the  name  of  that  place  or 
country,  in  an  equally  conspicuous  manner,  with  that  name,  the  name  of 
the  place  or  country  in  which  the  goods  were  actually  made  or  produced, 
with  a  statement  that  they  were  made  or  produced  there. 

XIX.  — (1.)  This  Act  shall  not  exempt  any  person  from  any  action, 
suit,  or  other  proceeding  which  might,  but  for  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
be  brought  against  him.  (2.  )  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  entitle  any  person 
to  refuse  to  make  a  complete  discovery,  or  to  answer  any  question  or 
interrogatory  in  any  action,  but  such  discovery  or  answer  shall  not  be 
admissible  in  evidence  against  such  person  in  any  prosecution  for  an 
offence  against  this  Act.  (3.)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  so 
as  to  render  liable  to  any  prosecution  or  punishment  any  servant  of  a 
master  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  bona  fide  acts  in  obedience  to 
the  instructions  of  such  master,  and,  on  demand  made  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  prosecutor,  has  given  full  information  as  to  his  master. 

XX.  — Any  person  who  falsely  represents  that  any  goods  are  made  by  a 
person  holding  a  Royal  Warrant,  or  for  the  service  of  Her  Majesty,  or  any 
of  the  Royal  Family,  or  any  Government  department,  shall  be  liable,  on 
summary  conviction,  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds. 

XXI.  In  the  application  of  this  Act  to  Scotland  the  following  modifi¬ 
cations  shall  be  made: — The  expression  “  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts” 
means  the  Summary  Procedure  Act,  1864,  and  any  Acts  amending  the 
same.  The  expression  “  justice  ”  means  sheriff.  The  expression  “  court 
of  summary  jurisdiction  ”  means  the  Sheriff  Court,  and  all  jurisdiction 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  is  hereby  conferred  on  sheriffs. 

XXII.  In  the  application  of  this  Act  to  Ireland,  the  following-  modifi¬ 
cations  shall  be  made: — The  expression  “  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts,” 
means,  so  far  as  respects  the  police  district  of  Dublin  metropolis,  the 
Acts  regulating  the  powers  and  duties  of  justices  of  the  peace  of  such 
district,  and  as  regards-  the  rest  of  Ireland  means  the  Petty  Sessions 
(Ireland)  Act,  1851,  and  any  Act  amending  the  same.  The  expression 
“  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  ”  means  justices  acting  under  those 
Acts. 

XXHI.  The  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  1862,  is  hereby  repealed,  and  any 
unrepealed  enactment  referring  to  any  enactment  so  repealed  shall  be 
construed  to  apply  to  the  corresponding  provision  of  this  Act,  provided 
that  this  repeal  shall  not  affect — [a)  any  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  punish¬ 
ment  incurred  in  respect  of  any  offence  committed  against  any  enactment 
hereby  repealed;  nor  (5)  the  institution  or  continuance  of  any  proceeding 
or  other  remedy  under  any  enactment  so  repealed  for  the  recovery  of  any 
penalty  incurred,  or  for  the  punishment  of  any  offence  committed,  before 
the  commencement  of  this  Act ;  nor  (c)  any  right,  privilege,  liability, 
or  obligation  acquired,  accrued,  or  incurred  under  any  enactment  hereby 
repealed. 

- * - - 

NOTES  FROM  ABROAD. 

( From  our  Special  Correspondent,) 

VII. 

French  Fortifications  and  English  Photographers. 

About  Dinant  it  is  necessary  to  say  little,  the  place  having  been  so 
much  “  done  ”  by  English  photographers  ;  indeed,  its  church,  with  the 
pear-shaped  spire,  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  objects  to  the  frequenters  of 
photographic  societies  in  this  country.  Dinant  is  a  good  resort  for  health 
and  rest ;  it  consists  chiefly  of  two  streets  a  mile  or  so  long,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  river,  which  here  is  about  deep  enough  for  barges,  and  is  clear 
and  pellucid,  affording  good  facilities  for  fishing  and  boating.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  town,  who  number  about  6000,  are  in  large  part  keepers 
of  hotels,  restaurants,  and  cafes,  Dinant  being  a  favourite  resort  of  the 
Belgians  and  others  in  hot  weather.  The  limestone  cliffs  on  either  side 
shelter  the  river  and  houses  from  most  of  the  winds  that  blow,  and 
within  easy  distance  is  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  little  river  Lesse. 
To  the  south-west  stretch  the  interminable  forests  of  the  Ardennes, 
traversed  by  a  few  post  roads  and  lines  of  railway,  and  savage  enough  to 
afford  shelter  to  wolves  and  wild  boars ;  the  whole  district,  including 
the  distant  city  of  Liege,  is  well  described  in  Quentin  Dunvard, 
although  Sir  Walter  Scott  never  visited  the  locality.  In  the  way  of 
natural  scenery,  in  the  shape  of  limestone  crags,  wood,  and  water 
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Dinant  is  a  good  central  resting-place  for  the  photographer,  who,  if 
disinclined  for  much  exertion,  is  assisted  in  the  penetration  of  the 
wilder  parts  of  the  Ardennes  by  the  various  mail  coaches  which  daily 
traverse  the  through  routes,  radiating  from  Dinant  as  a  starting 
point.  Just  after  the  Dinant  season  and  the  hottest  weather  are 
over  superabundance  of  accommodation  for  visitors  can  be  found,  and  the 
whole  place  is  bright  and  clean  looking.  I  met  with  no  attempt  to  extort 
improper  sums  from  a  stranger,  and  the  current  charges  were  lower  than 
in  any  English  popular  seaside  resort  I  have  ever  visited.  One  of  the 
first  impressions  conveyed  to  a  British  tourist  who  visits  Dinant  is  that 
the  inhabitants  subsist  for  the  most  part  upon  gingerbread  ;  many  shops 
have  this  substance  in  the  windows  in  all  shapes  and  sizes,  from  the 
ordinary  gingerbread  king  and  .queen  whoT,  according  to  flans  Christian 
Andersen,  fell  in  love  with  each  other  in  the _  baker’s  window  until  they 
broke  in  two  beneath  the  rays  of  the  sun,  to  gingerbread  views  of  Dinant 
or  its  church. a  foot  or- more  square,  up  to  gingerbread  fishes,  four  feet  long 
by  one  foot  wide  in  the  middle.  Who  can  say  what  heartburnings  of  envy 
afflict  the  shopkeeper  who  can  only  turn  out  a  two-foot  gingerbread  fish 
when  he  sees  a  four-foot  fish  in  the  window  of  his  competitor  ?  On 
purchasing  the  smallest  sample  I  could  get  of.  this  gingerbread,  which  in 
that  particular  shop  chanced  to  be  a  circular  cake  the  size  of  a  dinner 
plate,  it  was  found  to  be  all  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare,  for  it  was 
no  thicker  than  pasteboard,  and  proved  to  be  but  a  mask-like  fabric 
which  looked  substantial  enough  from  the  front ;  moreover,  it  was  not 
gingerbread  at  all,  but  a  kind  of  sweetened  flour,  slightly  tough.  Possibly 
with  a  few  of  the  more  rectangular  of  these  cakes,  glued  together  at 
the  edges,  the  photographer  might  build  up  the  framework  of  a  light  and 
convenient  dark-room  lantern. 

Dinant  is  a  fortified  Belgian  frontier  town,  but  its  fortifications  are  not 
very  prominent  features  in  the  landscape  as  seen  from  below  the  cliffs. 
After  the  Franco-Prussian  war  it  may  be  remembered  that  the  Germans, 
exercising  the  power  of  the  conqueror,  took  possession  of  the  great  French 
fortifications  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  being  thus  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  lines  of  fortification  on  both  sides  of  the  river  the  Rhine 
is  Ho  longer  an  effective  barrier  to  German  invasion,  nor  a  source  of 
security  to  France.  In  the  war  scares  recently  circulated  in  Europe, 
probably  in  the  interest  of  usurers,  money  lenders,  and  such  like  re¬ 
spectable  people  who  do  not  care  how  many  thousands  of  people  are 
killed  so  that  they  get  high  dividends  or  rates  of  interest,  it  may  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  newspapers  asserted  that  the  most  feasible  method  by 
which  France  could  attack  Germany  would  be  by  breaking  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium ;  hence  the  importance  of  the  “line  of  the  Meuse  ”  from  a 
military  point  of  view,  and  the  value  to  Belgium  of  the  heavy  fortifications 
at  Huy  and  Namuf. 

Some  weeks  before  leaving  London  on  the  tour  now  being  described  I 
had  no  decided  plan  what  route  in  Europe  to  take  ;  but  my  mind  became 
slightly  exercised  on  the  subject  of  flamingoes,  which  stately  birds  I  had 
watched  with  interest  in  the  .Zoological  Gardens,  and  wondered  how, 
with  their  long,  reed-like  legs,  they  could  possibly  sit  upon  their  eggs. 
The  fact  is  that  the  flamingo  builds  a  nest  by  scraping  up  mud  into  the 
shape  of  a  sugar  loaf,  then  makes  a  round  hollow  in  the  top  of  the  loaf, 
and  sits  on  this  steeple  nest  with  its  long  legs  dangling  down  the  sides. 
Here,  then,  was  a  photographic  subject,  if  one  could  but  obtain  it,  new 
to  the  photographic  world,  and  liable  to  give  pictures  which  would  make 
Anschutz,  of  Lissa,  turn  green  with  envy.  These  flamingoes  frequent  the 
salt  marshes  at  the  estuary  of  the  Rhone,  a  somewhat  deadly  district, 
but  it  was  thought  that  a  voyage  down  the  Rhone  would  be  interesting  in 
itself,  independently  of  the  just  described  attraction  at  the  end  thereof; 
truly  the  flamingo  might  possibly  not  lay  its  eggs  in  the  autumn,  nor  sit 
still  thereon  to  oblige  the  tourist,  but  a  stuffed  one,  nest  and  all,  might 
be  found  in  some  museum  at  Marseilles,  Arles,  or  thereabouts,  and  would 
be  easier  to  photograph.  Big  with  these  ideas,  the  next  step,  Of  course, 
was  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  Government  of  the  French 
nation  on  the  projected  scheme,  so  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  at  Paris,  asking  him  if  he  could  send  me  a  printed  list  of 
the  places  in  France  near  which  photographs  may  not  bq  taken  because 
of  the  proximity  of  fortifications.  Without  such  information  tourists 
“on  the  wing”  practically  feel  -debarred  from  taking  photographs  any¬ 
where  in  France,  as  a  place  may  be  fortified  without  their  knowing  it ;  for 
instance,  I  passed  through  Boulogne-sur-Mer  more  than  a  dozen  times 
before  I  knew  that  it  had  a  few  guns  mounted  for  defence,  and  then  saw  f 
them  by  accident  after  climbing  the  heights  behind  the  former  residence 
of  Charles  Dickens  in  the  suburbs  of  that  city.  No  doubt  a  military  man 
entering  or  leaving  the  harbour  would  have  at  once  noticed  the  presence 
of  earthworks.  Then  arose  another  question  :  Would  the  presence  of  a 
few  guns  like  these  constitute  a  “  fortification  ”  within  the  meaning  of  the 
prohibition  to  photograph?,  The  ancient  historical  fortifications  of 
Calais  are  in  course  of  destruction,  because  of  the  value  of  the  ground 
upon  which  they  stand,  and  new  lines  of  defence,  many  miles  in  length,- 
have  been  constructed  to  enclose  Calais  and  St.  Pierre  ;  the  latter  is  a 
large  lace  manufacturing  suburb,  the  Nottingham  of  France.  Still,  I 
should  have  thought  taking  photographs  near  the  entrance  to  .Calais 
harbour,  •where  I  do  not  remember  seeing  any  new  fdrtifications,  though 
I  have  not  been  there  lately,  to  be  a  most  harmless  operation  ;  yet  it  was 
recently  published  that  a  photographer  who  began  operations  there  was 
threatened,  and  told  to  pack  up  his  apparatus.,  Under  the  recent  order 
one  would  naturally  expect  prohibitions  near  the  Belgian,  German,  or 


Italian  frontiers,  or  even  elsewhere  when  the  town  is  notorious  for  great 
fortifications  ;  but  with  the  present  vague  definition  one  does  not  feel  safe 
in  photographing  anywhere  in  France,  unless  when  settled  down  in  one 
place  long  enough  to  have  time  to  make  inquiries. 

No  answer  from  Paris  having  arrived  before  I  left  London  the  beloved 
flamingo  idea  was  abandoned,  and  the  Rhone  deserted  for  the  time  being ; 
I  resolved  in  place  thereof  to  explore  the  Belgian  banks  of  the  Meuse 
and  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Rhine.  A  few  days  after  I  left  London  a 
polite  Frenchman  called  upon  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  at  2,  York- 
street,  Covent  Garden,  and  wished  to  know  whether  I  were  connected 
with  the  office  as  stated,  what  my  objects  were  in  wishing  to  photograph 
in  France,  and,  above  all,  whether  I  were  married.  What  bearing  the 
latter  question  had  on  the  photographing  is  not  clear  ;  he  ought  to  have 
asked  whether  my  grandfather’s  uncle  had  red  hair,  since  this  might  have 
better  assisted  the  authorities  in  coming  to  a  decision.  He  collected  the 
information  that  his  inquiries  were  too  late,  that  I  had  already  gone 
elsewhere  for  a  holiday,  and  that  probably  nothing  would  be  done  by  me 
while  absent  to  shake  the  kingdoms,  principalities,  and  powers  of  Europe. 
He  remarked  that  when  an  English  photographer  wanted  to  take  views  in 
France  the  authorities  preferred  that  he  should  be  going  to  some  definite 
district  for  a  definite  purpose ;  unfortunately,  Mr.  Taylor  did  not 
know  of  the  definite  purpose  connected  with  the  flamingo  and  her  long 
legs  dangling  over  the  sides  of  her  nest,  or  it  might  have  had  a  soothing 
influence  over  the  mind  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Photo-Engraving  and.  Photo-Lithography. 

By  W.  T.  WmKTNSON. 

London  :  England  Brothers,  25,  Charles-street,  Hotting  Hill. 

Readers  interested  in  this  subject  are  aware  that  two  years  ago,  or 
nearly  so,  Mr.  Wilkinson  issued  a  manual  hearing  the  above  title.  Of 
that  manual  this  is  a  second  edition,  but  so  much  improved  and  en¬ 
larged  that  one  can  scarcely  imagine  them  to  bear  a  relation  to  each 
other.  For  not  only  is  it  revised,  but  it  is  also  in  the  essential  portions 
rewritten,  and  this  with  so  great  a  degree  of  fulness  as  to  constitute 
it  a  useful  handbook  to  the  processes  of  photo-engraving  and  photo¬ 
lithography. 

Asi  it  is  of  all  things  requisite  that  a  suitable  negative  be 
obtained  with  which  to  produce  good  process  work,  Mr.-  'Wilkinson 
starts  by  giving  minute  directions  for  securing  this  desirable  end. 
Then  follows  a  chapter  on  the  selection,  preparation,  and  general 
treatment  of  zinc  plates,  including  their  polishing,  graining,  and 
albumenising.  Formulae  are  given  for  coating  with  the  sensitive 
layer  of  bitumen,  with  Retailed  directions  for  etching  the  plate  so  as 
'to  secure  either  a  surface  block  for  the  typographic  press  or  an 
intaglio  plate  to  be  worked  on  the  copperplate  machine. 

Collotypic  printing,  or  printing,  d  let  lithography,  from  a  gelatine 
surface,  also  comes  in  for  practical  treatment' ;  and  altogether  the 
manual  (which  sells  at  3s.,  64.)  will  be  a  useful  one  to  all  who  desire 
to  become  acquainted  with  one  or  other  of  the  branches  of  “  process 
work.” 

Messrs.  England  have  got  up  the  book  in  an  excellent  style.  It 
is  illustrated  with  collotypes  and  engravings  of  apparatus  where 
|required. .  .  , 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

t  Improvements  in  Printing  Artificiae  Skies  by  Photography  on  to 
i  Photographs. 

No.  2012.  George  Joseph  Sershall,  371,  Lodge-road,  Hockley,  Birminglram. 
February  9,  1887. 

A  drawing  is  made  of  a  portion  of  a;  sky  upon  stone,  paper,  zinc,  wood, 
copper,  glass,  or  any  other  suitable  material  for  printing  from  either  by  letter- 
press,  lithographic,  copperplate,  zincographic,  or  any  other  suitable  printing 
method,  from  which  impressions  are  printed  on  to  paper,  gelatine,  glass,  or 
any  other  suitable  material  already  transparent,  or  to  be  made  transparent 
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after  printing  by  varnishing  or  other  means.  Then  a  photographic  negative 
being  taken  of  a  landscape  or  view,  the  part  representing  the  sky  is  stopped 
out  or  rendered  opaque.  A  photographic  print  is  then  taken  from  the  un¬ 
stopped  portion  of  the  negative  on  sensitised  silver  paper  from  which  the  blank 
portion  corresponding  with  the  stopped-out  sky  in  the  negative  is  carefully 
cut  off  to  the  edge  of  the  landscape  or  view.  This  sensitised  paper  in  this 
condition  is  next  exposed  to  daylight  and  allowed  to  become  black,  and  is 
afterwards  used  as  a  mask  in  the  process  of  photographic  printing  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  invention.  With  the  said  transparency  representing  a  sky, 
the  said  partly  stopped-out  photographic  negative,  and  the  said  mask,  all 
prepared  as  described,  the  process  of  photographic  printing  is  as  next  follows. 
A  sheet  of  sensitised  paper  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  aforesaid  negative, 
and  the  unstopped  portion  of  it  printed  in  the  ordinary  photographic  manner, 
and  on  this  operation  being  completed,  both  are  removed  from  the  printing 
frame,  and  a  sheet  of  clean  glass  of  a  suitable  size  placed  thereon.  Upon  this 
glass  the  transparency  representing  sky  is  next  placed,  and  then  that  portion 
of  the  sensitised  paper  upon  which  the  landscape  or  view  has  been  printed 
and  is  to  be  retained  is  carefully  protected  and  accurately  covered  by  the 
blackened  mask,  and  both  in  this  condition  placed  upon  the  said  transparency 
intervening  between  them  and  the  clear  sheet  of  glass.  All  these  then  being 
properly  exposed  to  light,  the  picture,  including  the  sky,  will  be  printed  and 
completed. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  my  said 
invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  declare  that 
what  I  claim  is  : — In  the  process  of  printing  artificial  skies  in  photography, 
the  mode  of  producing  and  of  using  the  transparency  representing  a  sky,  the 
partly  stopped-out  negative,  and  the  photographic  mask  as  herein  described. 

[The  patentee  is  probably  not  aware  of  the  details  of  the  trial  Edwards 
v.  Stuart-Wortley,  before  the  Vice-Chancellor,  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
ago.] 


Improvement  in  Photographic  Cameras. 

No.  2042.  John  Rudolph  Gotz,  19,  Buckingliam-street,  Westminster. 
February  9,  1887. 

My  invention  relates  to  portable  photographic  cameras,  and  has  for  its  object 
to  facilitate  the  correct  adjustment  of  the  position  of  the  camera  body  for 
different  focal  distances  and  different  angles. 

For  this  purpose  a  rail  is  fixed  to  each  of  two  opposite'sides  of  the  base¬ 
board,  and  a  frame  or  slide,  carrying  at  the  top  a  pinion  or  a  pair  of  pinions, 
is  mounted  on  each  rail  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  made  to  slide  along 
the  rail  and  fixed  at  any  desired  point  of  its  length. 

The  camera  body  resting  with  its  curved  base  on  the  baseboard  is  connected 
with  the  two  sides  by  a  pair  of  links  placed  right  and  left  of  the  camera  body, 
and  hinged  to  the  latter  near  the  middle  of  its  height,  the  upper  end  of  the 
links  being  thus  pivoted  to  the  side  of  the  camera,  and  serving  as  a  fulcrum  for 
the  same,  while  the  lower  end  of  each  link  is  hinged  to  the  slide  or  frame, 
preferably  by  means  of  the  same  bolt  or  thumb  screw  which  serves  to  fix  the 
slide  on  the  rail. 

The  horizontal  axis  passing  through  the  upper  pivot  of  the  two  links  is  also 
the  axis  of  the  cylindrical  curve  forming  the  base  of  the  camera,  and  the  axis 
for  a  pair  of  toothed  arcs  or  segments  fitted  to  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the 
camera  body  near  its  base.  Each  of  the  toothed  segments  is  adapted  to  gear 
with  the  toothed  pinion,  or  pinions,  situated  on  the  same  side  of  the  camera 
body. 

The  toothed  arc  is  preferably  sunk  into  a  brass  plate  fixed  to  the  side  of  the 
camera  body,  so  that  the  heads  of  the  teeth  are  flush  with  the  surface  of  the 
brass  plate,  and  each  of  the  pinions  (with  vertical  axis)  is  preferably  placed  in 
a  recess  of  the  slide  which  holds  the  axle  bearings  of  the  pinion.  If  two 
alternative  bearings  are  used  for  each  slide,  they  are  placed  at  the  two  ends 
of  the  same,  and  the  lower  pivot  of  the  link  is  situated  near  the  middle  of 
the  slide. 

The  claims  are : — 1.  In  a  photographic  camera,  the  combination  of  a  base¬ 
board  carrying  a  toothed  pinion,  with  a  camera  body  having  at  the  bottom  a 
circularly  curved  rack,  and  a  link  pivoted  at  its  lower  end  to  the  side  of  the 
baseboard,  and  at  its  upper  end  to  the  side  of  the  camera  body,  substantially 
as  described.  2.  The  combination  of  a  baseboard,  having  a  lateral  rail  or 
guide,  with  a  sliding  frame  adapted  to  slide  along  the  said  rail,  and  to  be  fixed 
thereto,  a  toothed  pinion  held  by  the  said  sliding  frame,  a  camera  body 
provided  at.  the  bottom  with  a  circularly  curved  rack,  and  a  link  pivoted  at  the 
top  to  the  camera,  and  at  the  bottom  to  the  sliding  frame  ;  substantially  as 
described.  3.  The  combinatian  of  baseboard,  having  a  pair  of  rails,  with  a  pair 
of  sliding  frames,  carrying  pinions,  a  camera  body  having  a  pair  of  racks,  and 
a  pair  of  links,  the  whole  arranged  and  adapted  to  operate  substantially  as 
described. 

■ — — - 4— - - 


Annual  Dinner.— On  Saturday,  the  7th  inst.,  W.  Watson  &  Sons,  of  313, 
High  Holborn,  gave  the  third  annual  dinner  to  their  employes  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant.  Mr.  T.  P.  Watson  occupied  the  chair.  After  dinner,  an  excellent 
programme,  comprising  songs,  recitations,  and  performances  on  various 
musical  instruments,  was  introduced,  and  earned  through  with  a  precision 
and  enthusiasm  which  ensured  the  thorough  enjoyment  of  all  present.  In 
proposing  “The  Optical  and  Photographic  Departments,”  the  Chairman 
remarked  on  the  great  progress  made  in  the  photographic  trade  of  late  years, 
which,  though  the  youngest  branch  of  the  business,  was  at  present  the  most 
flourishing.  He  also  announced  the  introduction  of  a  new  microscope,  which 
for  convenience  in  use  and  reasonableness  in  price  would,  he  anticipated,  take 
the  trade  from  the  Germans.  This  toast  was  responded  to  by  Messrs.  Worster 
and  Comber,  managers  of  the  departments.  The  toasts  of  “The  Optical  and 
Camera  Workshops”  were  responded  to  by  the  foremen.  There  were  about 
sixty  present. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Dateof  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

January  17  . 

Notts  . 

Institute,  9,  Shakespcarc-street. 

» 

17  . 

Glasgow  &  West  of  Scotland  Am . 

180,  West  Regent- street.  Glasgow. 

99 

17  . 

North  London  . 

Myddelton  Hall,  U  pper-st. ,  I  sli  n  gton 

99 

17  . 

Bolton  Club  . 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lunc,  Bolton. 

99 

18  . 

Bury  . . 

99 

18  . 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Club . 

5,  St.  Andrew-squaro. 

99 

18  . 

Hyde  . 

Mechanics’  Institution,  Hyde. 

99 

18  . 

Manchester  Club . 

Star  Hotel,  Deansgate. 

99 

18  . 

Bx-istol  and  W.  of  Eng.  Amateur 

Queen's  Hotel,  Clifton. 

99 

18  . 

Burnley  and  District . 

Mechanics’  Institution. 

99 

18  . 

Photographic  Club . 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 

99 

19  . 

London  and  Provincial . 

Mason's  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Last  Tuesday  night,  at  a  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  held  at  5a,  Pall  Mall 
East,  London,  Mr.  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  President,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read,  a  statement  in  them  that 
Mr.  Wollaston  had  said  that,  having  made  his  protest,  he  was  satisfied,  had, 
on  his  motion,  a  few  words  added  to  it  to  the  effect  that  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  protest  had  never  reached  the  President’s  hands.  The  minutes  were  then 
passed. 

Mr.  J.  G.  B.  Wollaston  rose  to  address  the  meeting,  when 

The  President  ruled  him  out  of  order. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  moved,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  seconded,  that  he  be 
heard,  and  the  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  Wollaston  explained  that  in  the  action  he  had  taken  recently  about  the 
nomination  as  a  member  of  the  Society  of  a  particular  individual  lie  had  been 
animated  by  no  personal  feeling  whatever ;  he  had  acted  simply  for  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  good  of  the  Society,  and  was  supported  in  such  action  by 
the  encouragement  of  not  a  few  of  its  members,  a  letter  from  one  of  whom  he 
read.  He  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  persons  from  among  those  present 
in  the  room  be  appointed  to  inquire  fully  into  the  circumstances  attending  the 
non-production  of  a  written  protest  which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  preparatory  to  the  meeting  of  December  8,  and  further  to 
take  into  consideration  the  effect  of  the  non-production  of  the  protest  upon 
the  candidature  of  Mr. - ,  and  to  report  to  the  next  meeting  of  members. 

The  Chairman  wished  to  know  to  whom  the  protest  was  addressed.  He 
was  always  thankful  to  be  informed  if  any  person  were  proposed  who  should 
not  be  in  the  Society.  The  proceedings  at  the  meeting  under  notice  were 
perfectly  regular,  and,  according  to  the  rules,  no  power  existed  to  stop  the 
nomination  from  going  to  the  ballot ;  if  the  protest  had  reached  him  it  would 
have  been  placing  him  in  an  invidious  position.  He  thought  that  the  person 
who  proposed  the  individual  should  have  been  consulted.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  rules  about  protests,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  said  that  lie  had  never 
received  one,  although  no  doubt  Mr.  Wollaston  wrote  it  :  it  was  a  matter 
between  him  and  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  Wollaston  considered  it  to  be  a  matter  between  the  Assistant  Secretary 
and  the  President. 

Mr.  E.  Cocking,  Assistant  Secretary,  read  a  brief  statement  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  never  seen  the  protest  nor  had  it  in  his  possession. 

Mr.  H.  Trueman  Wood  thought  the  motion  to  be  a  reasonable  one  ;  he  did 
not  think  that  Mr.  Wollaston  had  a  leg  to  stand  upon,  but  others  thought 
differently,  so  he  should  support  the  motion. 

Mr.  Samuels  thought  that  the  motion,  if  accepted,  should  be  extended, 
and  that  to  do  so  would  be  detrimental  to  the  Society.  The  work  at  the 
meeting  was  properly  done  ;  Mr.  Wollaston  was  present,  and  the  meeting 
decided  that  the  names  should  be  taken  en  bloc.  When  that  question  of  taking 
the  names  en  bloc  was  put  to  the  meeting  was  the  time  for  making  a  protest. 
It  was  next  announced  from  the  chair  that  all  the  gentlemen  had  been  unani¬ 
mously  elected  members  of  the  Society,  and  after  that  came  the  question, 

“  Who  is  Mr. - ?”  Mr.  Bird  stated  who  he  was,  but  the  time  had  passed 

away  or  he  (Mr.  Samuels)  would  have  objected. 

Mr.  Wollaston  said  that  he  put  himself  in  order  by  sending  up  the  memo¬ 
randum  to  Mr.  Donkin  at  the  meeting.  He  had  had  no  opportunity  to  vote. 

The  President  remarked  that  there  was  a  failure  in  the  modus  operand!. 

Mr.  Wollaston  had  no  personal  feeling  in  the  matter ;  he  was  acting  for 
the  good  of  the  Society. 

The  President  was  doubtful  if  the  action  would  have  that  effect, 

The  motion  was  then  put  to  the  meeting ;  sixteen  voted  for  it  and  ten 
against. 

The  President  asked  Mr.  Wollaston  to  nominate  the  members  of  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  Wollaston  preferred  that  others  should  nominate  them. 

Messrs.  Trueman  Wood,  A.  Mackie,  T.  Boias,  W.  E,  Debenham,  and  W. 
Cobb,  were  then  appointed  members  of  the  Committee.  Mr.  Samuels  was 
nominated,  but  Mr.  Wollaston  objected  to  him, 

Mr.  Cocking  remarked  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  say  to  the  Committee 
than  he  had  said  already. 

The  President  said  that  it  was  an  unpleasant  episode  in  the  history  of  the 
Society. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  stated  that  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society 
Captain  Abney  was  described  as  the  retiring  Vice-President ;  he  had  ceased  to 
be  Vice-President  long  ago,  so  how  could  he  retire  from  an  office  he  did  not 
hold  ? 

Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  remarked  that  the  custom  of  the  Society  had 
been  that  when  death  or  anything  else  caused  a  vacancy,  that  vacancy  was 
not  filled  up  during  the  year.  This  had  been  the  custom  for  twenty-five 
years. 

Mr,  Mackie  responded  that  it  was  not  a  question  of  custom,  but  of  rules. 
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The  President  said  that  the  rule  was  that  the  senior  Vice-President,  in 
this  case  Mr.  England,  should  retire. 

Mr.  W.  England  remarked  that  it  had  been  his  intention  to  retire,  in  any  ease. 

Mr.  John  Spiller  asked  if  they  must  go  the  length  of  losing  a  valued 
officer  like  Mr.  England. 

Mr.  Mackie  said  that  personally  he  was  very  sorry  about  Mr.  England,  hut 
they  had  the  rules. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  they  were  not  good  rules,  and  that  a  good 
society  did  not  want  rules. 

Mr.  Mackie  said  that  theirs  was  not  a  good  Society. 

Messrs.  W.  E.  Debenham  and  A.  Mackie  were  appointed  Auditors,  and 
Messrs.  Samuels,  Mackie,  Scammell,  Shew,  Davison,  and  J.  D,  England, 
Scrutineers. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  remarked  that  now  two  Vice-Presidents  would 
have  to  be  elected  to  make  up  their  usual  number,  three. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Donkin  then  read  a  paper  upon  Stereoscopes,  setting  forth  that 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  the  stereoscope  was  to  be  found  in  nearly  every 
drawing-room  ;  of  late  it  has  entirely  disappeared,  perhaps  because  of  laziness, 
it  being  easier  to  look  at  a  single  photograph  rather  than  at  two  through 
peepholes  ;  besides,  several  persons  can  look  at  the  same  time  at  an  ordinary 
photograph.  Some  persons,  again,  cannot  combine  the  two  pictures  in  the 
stereoscope,  and  in  some  cases  the  instruments  themselves  are  bad.  Wheat¬ 
stone  showed  that  each  eye  received  a  different  impression  of  the  same  object ; 
others  had  the  idea,  but  Wheatstone  was  the  first  to  prove  its  truth.  He 
invented  the  reflecting  stereoscope,  and  was  followed  by  Brewster,  who 
invented  the  smaller  instrument.  The  author  then  minutely  described  the 
mechanism  of  the  human  eye,  and  its  perfection  as  a  lens  and  camera.  After 
describing  the  physiology  of  the  eye  and  the  chemistry  of  retinal  action,  he 
said  that  how  its  action  had  an  effect  upon  the  consciousness,  what  was  the 
link  between  the  material  and  the  mental,  was  incomprehensible  and  must 
always  remain  so. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  W.  England  was  next  read,  expressing  regret  that  interest 
in  the  stereoscope  had  fallen  off.  In  1862  the  instrument  reached  the  zenith 
of  its  popularity;  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  photographs  sold  then  at  the 
Exhibition  were  stereoscopic  slides.  The  work  of  Messrs.  Ferrier  &  Soulier, 
also  of  Messrs.  Bedford,  Wilson,  Blanchard,  and  others,  did  much  to  keep  up 
the  reputation  of  the  instrument ;  they  took  a  pride  in  their  work,  and  had  no 
share  in  the  deterioration  of  stereoscopy. 

Mr.  Donkin  exhibited  a  reflecting  stereoscope,  which  he  had  constructed 
himself  of  wood  and  two  pieces  of  looking-glass. 

Mr.  Chadwick,  of  Manchester,  exhibited  a  binocular  stereoscopic  camera 
which  he  used  as  a  stereoscope,  the  transparencies  being  inserted  in  the  place 
of  the  dark  slide.  He  also  explained  how  he  used  the  same  camera  to  get  his 
transparencies  from  his  negatives,  using  the  same  lenses.  He  added  that  any 
curvature  of  lines  in  the  negatives  was  abolished  in  the  copying  by  using  the 
same  lenses. 

Mr.  Debenham  thought  that  the  stereoscope  went  out  of  use  because  the 
public  took  more  interest  in  portraits,  and  of  late  years  portraits  had  been 
worked  up  by  the  retoucher,  and  retouching  could  not  be  done  upon  a  stereo¬ 
scopic  slide.  To  reintroduce  the  stereoscope  very  perfect  photographic  por¬ 
traiture  should  be  practised,  needing  little  or  no  retouching.  When  the  same 
lenses  were  so  far  pulled  out  as  to  copy  stereoscopic  negatives  the  same  size,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  distortion  was  not  perfectly  remedied. 

Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  said  that  among  the  causes  of  the  decadence  of  the 
stereoscope  was  the  atrociously  bad  mounting  of  many  of  the  prints  ;  he  had 
some  views  so  mounted  that  no  stereoscope  in  his  possession  would  make  them 
combine.  To  obtain  easy  coalescence  the  centres  of  the  two  pictures  should  be 
two  and  three-quarter  inches  apart.  He  then  exhibited  slides  drawn  before 
the  application  of  photography  to  the  stereoscope  ;  they  were  made  in  1847  or 
1848  under  the  supervision  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  and  were  sold  by  Lowdon,  of 
Dundee,  who  was  then,  he  thought,  the  only  maker  of  such  things  in  this 
country.  Brewster  cut  his  prisms  from  one  lens  with  a  diamond.  Mr.  Taylor 
next  exhibited  a  stereoscopic  view  of  a  bridge  taken  slightly  from  below  ;  to  see 
it  perfectly  it  was  necessary  to  look  upwards  at  it  in  the  stereoscope,  he  did 
not  know  why.  He  believed  the  decline  of  the  popularity  of  the  stereoscope 
to  be  largely  due  to  bad  mounting  of  the  photographs  used  in  it.  He  then 
exhibited  a  stereoscopic  picture  of  the  railway  up  Mount  Washington,  also  a 
tinted  picture  of  shells  and  flowers,  and  a  shutter  for  binocular  stereoscopic 
cameras  invented  by  Mr.  Wollaston,  of  Bath,  also  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
best  form  of  stereoscope. 

Mr.  J ohn  Stiller  had  followed  the  stereoscope  for  thirty-five  years,  and  had 
brought  to  the  meeting  three  forms  of  the  instrument ;  the  best  form  was  like 
that  just  recommended  by  Mr.  Taylor;  the  simplest  form  of  the  instrument 
was  like  a  pincenez  made  of  copper  wire,  and  carrying  the  two  lenticular 
prisms  attached  to  the  wire  by  the  aid  of  pieces  of  cork.  Another  instrument 
had  been  made  for  Mr.  G.  Wharton  Simpson,  who  afterwards  presented  him 
with  it.  In  this  instrument  two  complete  lenses  were  mounted  without 
being  cut ;  it  was  made  about  1852.  The  best  form  of  stereoscope,  as  exhibited 
that  evening  by  himself  and  by  Mr.  Taylor,  was  invented  by  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  and  he  believed  that  in  America  it  was  called  the  “  Holmescope.  ” 
About  the  best  stereoscopic  slide  he  had  ever  seen  was  one  produced  by  Mr. 
W.  England  of  the  church  at  Sallanches,  in  Savoy  ;  the  numerous  columns  and 
flying  buttresses  enhanced  the  effect.  The  two  most  popular  slides  of  early 
times  were  the  interior  of  the  great  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  the  entrance  to 
L'Ecole  cles  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris. 

Mr.  W.  Ackland  exhibited  a  stereoscope  invented  by  Mr.  Warner.  It  had 
a  special  appliance  for  gripping  the  cardboard  slide,  and  would  enable  what 
was  called  a  panoramic  slide  to  be  viewed.  It  had  a  double-action  lever  for 
separating  the  lenses. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  W.  England,  the  President,  having  left  the  meeting)  said 
that  Mr.  Ackland  had  published  a  book  on  the  stereoscope  about  1855. 

Mr.  Wollaston  thought  that  the  public  liked  views  better  that  portraits  ; 
at  least,  that  was  his  experience. 

Mr.  Debenhan  said  that  in  the  Simpson  stereoscope  before  them,  two  halves 
of  the  lenses  were  wasted ;  they  were  never  used. 


Mr.  Blanchard  remarked  that  Messrs.  Smith  &  Beck  turned  out  that  form 
of  stereoscope  long  before  Simpson. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  asked  if  the  stereoscope  had  not  gone  out  of  fashion  long 
before  retouching  began. 

Mr.  Samuels  explained  a  method  of  doubling  sensitive  paper  to  print 
stereoscopic  pictures  in  proper  relation  to  each  other  with  ease,  but  which  it 
would  need  the  use  of  diagrams  to  now  describe. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Browning  had  sent  a  box  of  some  of  the 
earliest  productions  in  stereoscopic  photography. 

Messrs.  H,  J,  Whiting  and  Alfred  Hossack  were  elected  members  of  the 
Society. 

The  consideration  of  the  subject  of  Stereoscopy  was  then  adjourned  for  a 
month. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday,  January  5,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above 
Association,  held  at  the  Masons  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London,  Mr.  A.  P. 
Higgins  presided. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  exhibited  some  transparencies  redeveloped  by 
Edwards’s  method.  Very  slow  gelatine  plates  were  used,  ’and  he  considered 
the  colour  obtained  to  be  good.  He  had  obtained  a  sample  of  pyroxyline 
with  which  it  was  wholly  impossible  to  make  a  good  collodio-bromide  emulsion; 
most  of  the  precipitate  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  believed  badly  made  pyroxyline  to  be  more  common 
in  the  market  now  than  in  the  old  days  of  wet  plates. 

Mr.  Wellington  had  found  celloidine  to  answer  well. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  had  met  with  a  sample  of  pyroxyline  which  gave  opalescent 
films.  He  should  like  to  know  how  to  utilise  the  bromide  of  silver  in  the 
the  emulsion  he  had  made  with  it. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw  had  had  opalescent  effects  from  collodion  emulsion 
imperfectly  dried  after  washing. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  prints  on  Eastman’s  bromide  paper,  partly  bleached 
in  patches  after  having  been  left  in  hypo  all  night.  He  had  previously  cleared 
them  with  weak  sulphuric  acid. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  said  that  the  fault  was  certainly  due  to  the.  acid  not  having 
been  completely  washed  out  before  their  insertion  in  the  hypo. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  a  box  of  Johann  Faber’s  drawing  pencils,  which  he 
thought  would  be  useful  for  retouching. 

Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  believed  that  the  days  of  the  use  of  guncotton  for 
firing  magnesium  powder  were  numbered.  He  then  described  the  method  of 
Mr.  Armstrong  and  Mr.  Bishop,  of  blowing  by  automatic  means  magnesium 
powder  through  two  alcohol  flames,  as  set  forth  in  these  pages  last  week.  Mr. 
Hart  was  about  to  manufacture  the  apparatus,  and  would,  doubtless,  shortly 
exhibit  it  before  the  Association. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Hastings  had  tried  the  plan,  and  could  not  make  the  magnesium 
travel ;  peihaps  he  had  used  too  big  a  bottle. 

Mr.  Wellington  exhibited  a  photograph  of  a  rainbow  he  had  taken  in 
November  last.  All  the  sky  below  the  rainbow  was  much  brighter  than  the 
sky  above  it. 

The  Chairman  had  added  some  tartaric  acid  to  old  ferrous-oxalate  developer 
to  revivify  it ;  it  then  threw  down  light  blue  crystals,  and  worked  slowly. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  supposed  the  crystals  to  be  ferric  oxalate.  Somebody  had 
recently  suggested  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  the  using  of 
zinc  in  conjunction  with  citric  acid  to  revivify  old  ferrous-oxalate  developer 
with  nascent  hydrogen. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Cox,  in  reply  to  a  question,  said  that  he  believed  sepia  platino- 
type  tones  to  be  produced  by  the  aid  of  chloride  of  copper. 

The  Chairman  spoke  of  some  commercial  dry  plates  with  “insoluble” 
films  ;  with  him  they  gave  thin  images. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  that  Eastman  once  in  America  made  for  Anthony  &  CV. 
“  tropical  plates”  of  good  quality  which  could  be  developed  with  tepid  water. 
He  supposed  that  the  emulsion  contained  chrome  alum,  tannin,  or  something 
analogous. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  had  made  some  so  insoluble  that  he  could  not  get  the  silver 
out  of  the  waste  plates. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  that  if  fixed  finished  negatives  were  treated  with  chrome 
alum  solution  they  could  be  dried  over  a  gas  flame.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
making  plates  which  would  stand  a  temperature  of  100°  Fahr. 

Mr.  Debenham  had  not  found  chrome  alum  in  an  emulsion  to  in  any  way 
injure  the  quality  of  the  plates. 

Mr.  Cowan  stated  that  not  more  than  half  a  grain  to  the  ounce  could  b  e  added, 
and  that  about  one-eighth  of  a  grain  to  the  ounce  was  the  usual  quantity  ; 
it  made  the  film  more  horny  and  more  liable  to  peel  off  when  cutting  the 
plates.  In  the  tropics  operators  should  put  the  exposed  plates  in  chrome 
alum,  then  wash  them  before  development. 

Mr.  Mackie  had  tried  the  last  experiment  with  Mr.  Trinks,  and  it  answered 
all  right  ;  they  also,  in  addition,  added  chrome  alum  to  the  developer,  and 
used  a  larger  proportion  of  ammonia. 

Mr.  Haddon  remarked  that  the  effect  of  adding  ammonia  to  chrome  alum 
would  be  that  there  would  be  no  alum  at  all  in  the  developer,  and  an  oxide  of 
chromium  would  be  thrown  down. 

Mr.  Cobb  said  that  chrome  alum  reduced  sensitiveness  and  made  the  plates 
more  difficult  to  develop.  H  e  had  great  faith  in  keeping  plates  a  long  time 
before  use  ;  plates  which  frilled  when  new  would  usually  not  do  so  after  being 
kept  a  long  time,  and  would  then  prove  safe  in  tropical  climates. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  had  once  forgotten  to  wash  negatives  after  treating 
them  with  common  alum  ;  the  films  afterwards  dissolved  off  in  the  fixing  bath. 
He  then  announced  that  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Association  would  take 
place  on  Thursday,  February  2. 

The  Chairman  had  found  traces  of  hypo  in  the  toning  bath  to  give  bad 
prints. 

Mr.  Briginshaw  had  found  prints  toned  with  pure  chloride  of  gold  to  turn 
yellow  in  time. 

Mr.  W.  England  said  that  the  toning  bath  should  not  be  acid. 
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CAMERA  CLUB. 

On  Thursday,  January  5,  a  paper  contributed  by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert, 
entitled  Phidias  and  Photography,  was  read  and  discussed.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Greene  occupied  the  chair. 

Owing  to  illnes.  Mr.  Lambert  was  unable  to  be  present,  and  the  paper  was 
read  by  one  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries.  The  paper  gave  a  concise  account  of  the 
development  of  Greek  art  in  sculpture  to  its  highest  point  in  the  work  of 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  and  was  illustrated  by  a  set  of  thirteen  photographs 
showing  examples  of  successive  stages  in  the  development.  Photographers  who 
desired  to  use  their  photography  to  give  artistic  expression  to  the  beauties  of 
nature  were  strongly  advised  to  undertake  a  study  of  Greek  art. 

Some  discussion  and  conversation  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper. 

The  subject  for  Thursday,  January  19,  is  Winter  Photography ,  when  Captain 
Abney  will  read  a  paper.  Meeting  at  eight  p.m. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  the  usual  bi-monthly  meeting,  held  at  Myddelton  Hall,  Islington,  on 
January  3,  the  President,  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  occupied  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  routine  business,  Messrs.  William  Bishop,  John  Douglas, 
and  E.  M.  Groundwater,  were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  President  showed  a  gelatino-bromide  transparency  made  fifteen  or  six¬ 
teen  years  ago,  probably  one  of  the  first  ever  made  by  this  process.  It  was 
clear  and  of  good  tone,  and  showed  no  deterioration  from  age. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Higgins  passed  round  specimens  of  prints  on  Alpha  paper.  One 
ol  these  was  printed  from  a  negative  taken  by  the  magnesium  flash,  and 
showed  traces  of  movement  in  the  eyelids  of  the  sitter. 

Mr.  Taverner  brought  some  negatives  and  transparencies  developed  with 
liydroquinone.  The  results  were  not  altogether  satisfactory,  a  multitude  of 
black  spots  and  other  imperfections  being  evident. 

Mr.  W.  Bishop  exhibited  _  some  prints  on  Obernetter  emulsion  paper,  and 
also  a  very  simple  and  ingenious  lamp  for  burning  magnesium  powder.  This 
consisted  of  a  square  spirit  reservoir  carrying  two  large  wick  tubes ;  at  one 
side  of  the  lamp  a  small  wide-mouthed  glass  bottle,  containing  magnesium 
powder,  was  fixed  ;  the  cork  carried  two  tubes  similar  to  a  wash-bottle  ;  to 
one  of  these  tubes  a  rubber  ball  was  attached  while  the  other  tube  pointed  into 
the  lamp  flame.  Sufficient  magnesium  was  projected  into  the  flame  by  com¬ 
pressing  the  ball,  while  suction  of  the  powder  into  the  ball  itself  was  prevented 
by  cutting  a  hole  in  the  ball  and  covering  it  by  the  thumb  when  puffing  the 
powder  out  and  then  immediately  removing  the  thumb  from  the  aperture. 
Mr.  Bishop  said  that  he  placed  the  sitter  eight  or  nine  feet  from  the  light,  and 
that  no  reflectors  were  used  in  the  production  of  the  specimens  shown. 

The  President  congratulated  Mr.  Bishop  on  his  invention,  and  said  that 
the  lamp  would  be  welcomed  by  many  who  did  not  care  for  an  explosive 
addition  to  their  magnesium  powder.  He  would  be  glad  to  know  if  the  lamp 
was  to  be  introduced  commercially. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  said  he  was  willing  to  manufacture  the  lamp,  and  offered 
to  devote  a  proportion  of  the  profits  to  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  L.  Medland  referred  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  eollodio-bromide  film 
on  the  glass.  He  had  used  successfully  an  edging  of  gelatine  with  a  dusting 
of  talc  before  finally  polishing  the  plate. 

The  President  said  that  the  talc  alone  would  be  sufficient.  An  edging  of 
tallow  on  the  film  before  development  would  in  many  cases  prevent  slipping. 

^  The  optical  lantern  was  then  brought  into  operation,  and  slides  by  Messrs. 
Few,  Clifton,  Collins,  Medland,  and  the  President,  were  exhibited.  A  Sciop- 
ticon  fitted  with  Edwards’s  patent  dissolver  was  used  on  this  occasion. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  those  who  had 
contributed  to  the  evening’s  entertainment. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  January  17,  when  the  discussion 
will  be  on  Toning  and  Fixing. 


WALLASEY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
the  4th  instant,  at  12,  Bradford-terrace,  Seacombe, — Mr.  Wilkinson  in  the 
chair. 

.  Captain  McGachen  was  duly  elected  as  a  member. 

The  subject  of  films  claimed  attention,  and  the  discussion  was  a  lengthy  one. 
The  majority  of  the  members,  while  admitting  the  usefulness  of  those  on  the 
market,  were  of  opinion  that  some  were  too  expensive,  whilst  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  manipulation  demanded  by  others  was  a  serious  bar  to  their  general 
use.  <  ••  m  ...  i 

It  was  decided  to  have  a  lantern  slide  exhibition  at  the  next  meeting. 

- 

Comsfomtimtce. 

SSP  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


January  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France.  — 
M.  Thouroude  on  Photo-micrography. — A  New  Camera  by  Jonte. — 
Exhibition  of  Enlarged  Pictures  by  Chardon. — A  Small  Hand 
Camera. — Hydroquinone,  great  success. — Formula,  &c. — Poitevin’s 
Subscription  terminated  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. — Reproduc¬ 
tion  of  Fireworks. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  France  held  their  monthly  meeting  on 
Friday  evening  last,  the  6th  instant,  M.  Davanne  in  the  chair. 

M.  Thouroude  gave  a  summary  description  of  the  methods  employed 
to  obtain  a  scale  of  measurement  on  photo-micrographical  negatives,  and 
proposed  a  system  by  which  he  has  succeeded  in  printing  the  scale  and 
the  image  at  the  same  time. 


M.  Jonte  presented  a  new  camera,  in  which  lie  had  introduced  several 
modifications,  the  principal  being  the  front  folding  down,  moving  up  and 
down,  &c.,  exactly  like  that  of  McKellen’s,  with  the  addition  of  two  brans 
rods,  one  on  each  side.  Each  brass  rod  is  composed  of  two  parts,  sliding 
one  into  the  other,  so  as  to  be  shortened  and  lengthened  at  will.  These 
rods  form  buttresses,  which  hold  the  front  of  the  camera  at  any  desired 
angle,  and  are  of  great  use  in  a  light  camera,  when,  perchance,  the 
operator  desires  to  employ  (for  some  special  service)  a  heavy  lens. 

M.  Chardon  exhibited  a  number  of  enlarged  pictures,  obtained  from 
small  negatives  photographed  some  time  ago  by  M.  Bardy  during  a  tour. 
M.  Chardon,  finding  the  negatives  of  his  colleague  very  tine  and  sharp, 
proposed  to  enlarge  them  ;  this  was  accepted.  M.  Chardon  obtained  the 
enlargements  by  the  well-known  system  of  making  an  enlarged  positive 
in  the  camera,  and  then  enlarging  this  positive.  The  results,  printed  in 
carbon,  were  very  much  admired ;  and  in  order  to  show  amateurs  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  carry  with  them  large  apparatus  on  their  excursions, 
which  is  not  only  costly  but  difficult,  M.  Molteni  threw  the  enlarged 
pictures  of  these  small  negatives  upon  the  screen.  The  image,  although 
more  than  a  yard  high,  was  still  sufficiently  sharp  to  make  a  good  paper 
positive.  The  lesson  to  be  learnt  is,  that  savants  and  explorers  of  un¬ 
frequented  or  unknown  countries  would  do  well  to  limit  their  desires  to 
small  instruments  if  they  wish  to  travel  with  ease  and  comfort,  and  return 
with  a  souvenir  to  edify  their  countrymen  as  to  what  they  have  seen 
during  their  peregrinations. 

M.  Guilliminot,  jun.,  presented  a  small  camera  for  instantaneous  work, 
like  the  detective  cameras  ;  nothing  novel  in  its  construction. 

M.  Balagny  carried  off  the  honours  of  the  evening  by  his  giving  the 
Society  the  benefit  of  his  experiments  with  hydroquinone  as  a  develop¬ 
ing  agent.  This  gentleman  has  become  an  enthusiastic  follower  and 
propagatcur  of  the  new  method.  M%  Balagny  informed  the  Society  that 
long  ago  this  substance  had  been  preconised  by  Captain  Abney,  and 
employed  by  English,  German,  and  American  amateurs,  but,  according 
to  the  tone  of  the  journals,  nothing  really  satisfactory  had  been  obtained. 
Great  difference  of  opinion  among  manipulators  can  be  observed  as  to  its 
merits.  This  can  be  accounted  for,  as  with  different  samples  of  hydro¬ 
quinone  other  results  than  those  wished  for  were  often  obtained.  The 
hydroquinone  obtained  as  a  product  of  the  dry  distillation  of  quinic  acid, 
or  that  resulting  from  its  manufacture  from  aniline,  seems  not  to  give  the 
same  final  results,  hence  these  discrepancies  as  to  its  action.  After  many 
experiments,  M.  Balagny  is  of  opinion  that  the  non-success  must  be 
attributed  to  the  employment  of  bromide  in  conjunction  with  the  hydro¬ 
quinone.  M.  Balagny  informed  the  Society  that  it  was  necessary  to 
procure  the  sublimated  hydroquinone,  and  recommended  the  house  of 
Billant.  This  chemist  obtained  it  sublimated,  in  the  form  of-fine  white 
sand.  The  hydroquinone  of  this  establishment  had  always  given  him  the 
selfsame  results.  The  price  at  present  is  rather  heavy,  250  francs  the 
kilogramme,  but  the  demand  will  soon  bring  down  the  price.  M.  Balagny 
then  dwelt  upon  its  superiority  over  all  other  reagents ;  the  freedom 
from  fog  of  negatives  obtained  by  its  energy,  its  docility,  and  many 
other  qualifications  which  I  cannot  remember,  with  which  he  eulogised 
it,  excited  the  attention  of  the  members ;  and  lie,  like  an  able  actor,  kept 
up  this  qui  vive  by  developing  two  cliches  before  the  Society,  by  simply 
covering  the  developing  tray  with  a  black  cloth.  At  last  he  repaid  the 
prolonged  attention  of  the  audience  by  giving  the  formula  with  which  he 
had  had  the  greatest  success 

A.  A  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda  .  25  per  cent. 

B.  ,,  carbonate  of  soda  .  25  ,, 

C.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  hydroquinone  ...  10  „ 

Developing  Bath. 

Solution  A  . . .  100  parts. 

B  . ....'. .  200  „ 


M.  Balagny  informed  us  that  this  bath  can  be  used  over  and  over  again 
with  impunity.  “  Photographic  difficulties,”  said  he,  “  are  things  of  the 
past :  no  trouble  or  anxiety  for  the  future.  A  grooved  cistern,  holding  a 
great  quantity  of  solution,  the  exposed  plates  plunged  into  it,  whether 
they- be -portraits,  landscapes,  nr  reproductions,  sooner  or  later  they  will 
be  found  perfectly  developed.”  Many  proofs  of  negatives  developed  by  the 
selfsame  solution  were  shown  round,  and  proved  the  efficacy  of  the  de¬ 
veloper  ;  the  tones  were  good  of  the  negatives  I  saw,  but  I  remarked  a 
tendency  to  density  in  all.  I  augurated,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  very 
suitable  to  obtain  the  density  required  for  the  reproduction  of  line  en¬ 
gravings,  music,  Ac.  Instantaneous  q>roofs  of  theatrical  representations, 
taken  by  electric  light  at  the  Theatre  du  Chatelet  during  the  play,  were 
shown  round  as  a  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  hydroquinone  as  a  developer. 
M.  Balagny  said  that  neither  with  the  pyro  nor  with  the  ferrous  oxalate 
would  he  have  been  able  to  get  such  good  results.  To  M.  Balagny  is  due 
the  honour  of  having  brought  the  hydroquinone  developer  practically 
before  the  photographic  public  in  France,  and  having  composed  an  excel¬ 
lent  formula,  the  secret  of  which  I  believe  lies  in  the  employment  of  a 
large  quantity  of  sulphite. 

M.  Davanne  informed  the  members  that  the  committee  elected  to 
make  an  international  subscription  in  order  to  erect  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Poitevin  had  terminated  their  duties.  A  magnificent  monu¬ 
ment  was  erected  at  St.  Calais  (Sarthe)  the  7th  of  September,  1885.  Last 
Friday  evening  the  secretary  deposited  his  report,  which  was  read  by 
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M.  Davanne,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  sum  of  10,110  francs  was 
subscribed,  9765  francs  were  spent,  leaving  345  francs,  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  proposed  (if  the  Society  thought  tit)  should  be  equally  divided 
between  the  three  surviving  children  of  their  regretted  countryman. 
This  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  wa,s  given  to  the 
committee,  who  had  devoted  their  time,  as  well  as  to  M.  Ad.  Forget,  the 
architect,  who  had  not  only  given  his  time  but  his  talent  gratuitously. 

M.  Londe  exhibited  a  number  of  negatives  of  fireworks.  This  gentle¬ 
man  gave  an  account  of.  where  and  how  they,  were  obtained,  and  the 
scientific  results  to  be  deducted  from  such  experiments.  The  fireworks 
were  photographed  last  .  July  (15th),  on  the  festival  of  the  Republic. 
M.  Londe  informed  us  that  as  soon  .as  the  first  squib  of  an  ornamental 
gerbe  was  fired  off  he  uncapped  the  lens,  and  left  it  open  until  the 
“  bouquet”  was  consumed,  and  so  on  until  the  firework  exhibition  had 
come  to  an  end.  “This  method,”  said  he,  “has  for  result  the  exact 
representation  of  the  g-erbe  as  seen  by  the  retina ;  whereas,”  said  he,  “if 
several  exposures  had  been  obtained  during  the  ephemeral  spectacle,  such 
a  result  could  not  have  been  obtained.”;  I  may  be  permitted  not  to  be 
exactly  of  the  same  opinion  as  my  friend.  I  maintain  that  could  a  series 
of  negatives  be  taken  during  the  exhibition  of  the  bouquet,  say  four 
negatives,  these  printed  as  positives  on  transparent  films,  then  super¬ 
posed  one  on  the  other,  would  give  a  much  more  perfect  resemblance 
than  those  blurred  pictures  (be  it  said)  which  Were  thrown  on  the  screen 
and  exhibited  to  the  Society  last  Friday.  Although  I  say  blurred 
pictures,  I  do  not  speak  disparagingly  of  them,  or  underrate  their  merits  ; 
I  only  wish  fro  excite  the  author  to  surpass  what  he  has  done,  and  which 
merits  commendation. 

The  lantern  was  freely  used  by  M.  Molteni  to  illustrate  the  value  of 
photography,  the  convenience  of  small  apparatus,  and  the  fitness  of 
roller  dark  slides  to  obtain  souvenirs  of  what  we  see  and  admire  when 
travelling  either  for  our  amusement  or  our  instruction. 

59,  Hue  des  Batignolles,  Baris.  Prof.  E.  Stubbing. 


RE  MAGNESIUM  FLASH  LIGHT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  issue  of  last  week,  on  page  2,  you  prophesy 
that  the  system  of  blowing  magnesium  powder  through  a  flame  will 
become  extensively  employed  in  parlour  photography.  Have  I  missed 
some  important  improvement  in  that  line  ?  Or  do  you,  like  a  good  many 
others,  forget  the  strong  odour  and  blue  smoke  given  off  on  ignition  of 
magnesium  of  any  kind?  Unless  some  means  have  been  discovered  of 
removing  this  objectionable  feature,  other  than  that  of  an  expensive  lamp 
and  chimney  to  carry  the  fumes  into  the  open  air,  I,  for  one,  cannot  see 
a  bright  prospect  before  this  light  for  parlour  photography. 

In  making  experiments  with  the  blow  light,  and  the  guncotton  light, 
I  have  found  the  former  give  a  fully  exposed  negative  with  half  the 
quantity  of  magnesium  powder  used  with  the  latter  to  get  the  same  effect. 
— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A  Member  of  the  P.  S.  G.  B. 

[We  imagine  that  the  whole  of  the  magnesium  powder  has  not  been 
ignited  when  trying  the  experiments  described. — Eds.] 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  read  with  interest  your  article  in  last  week’s  issue 
on  The  Latest  Phase  of  the  Magnesium  Flashing  Light,  in  which  my 
friend  Armstrong  gets  all  the  credit  for  the  idea  of  using  the  gas  washing 
bottle  (or  spray  diffuser)  for  that  purpose.  This  is  an  error,  as  I  claim 
to  be  the  first  to  suggest  and  use  the  bottle,  and  that  before  friend  Arm¬ 
strong  had  heard  of  it.  At  present  I  am  using  two  spirit  lamps,  with 
two  bottles,  -  connected  by  rubber  tubing  and  a  T- piece,  to  which  is 
attached  an  airball.  The  lamps  and  bottles  can  be  placed  or  screened,  as 
is  found  most  suitable,  and  by  compressing  the  ball  smartly  the  flashes 
take  place  “simultaneously,— I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  Hugh  Reid. 

Glasgow,  January  9,  1888.  ' 

[On  reperusirg  Mr.  Armstrong’s  paper,  We  find  that  he  mentions 
Mr.  Reid’s  name  in  connexion  with  the  flashing  light  experiments, 
and  we  willingly  direct  attention  to  this  fact. — Eds.] 


THE  COUNCIL  ELECTION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY 
OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

To  the  Editors.  .  ..... .  •  e 

Gentlemen, — The  attention  of  members  of  the  Photographic  Society 
should  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  at  the  forthcoming  election  the  names  of 
nominators  of  candidates  for  office  will  be  published.  This,  of  course,  is 
a  great  matter  for  regret,  and  tending  towards  the  introduction  of  the 
worst  electioneering  practices ;  but  as  the  Council,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
wisdom,  have  decided  it  to  be  so,  all  that  the  members  can  do  is  to  take 
steps  to  ensure  their  nominees  being  well  backed  up.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  at  this,  as  at  former  elections  under  the  same  regulations,  a 
small  section  of  the  Council  will  combine  to  secure  the  election  of  gentle¬ 
men  who  will  be  likely  to  support  the  present  very  unsatisfactory  state 
of  affairs.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  carefully  scrutinise  the  balloting 
paper  before  deciding  how  to  vote. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  Mackie. 
10,  Queen’ s-road,  N.W.,  January  10,  1888. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Kindly  permit  me  to  take  up  a  portion  of  your  valuable 
space  to  correct  a  wrong  impression  that  might  be  formed  from  a  report 
in  connexion  with  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
on  May  10  last  year.  In  your  issue  the  following  Friday  it  states  I  pro¬ 
mised  them  a  paper  for  that  evening,  hut  that  neither  myself  or  paper  had 
turned  up.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  this  till  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Cocking,  dated  April  29,  stating  that  such  was  the  case.  I  replied 
immediately  that  I  could  not  entertain  it,  and  received  an  acknow¬ 
ledgement  of  its  receipt  on  May  4,  six  days  prior  to  the  meeting. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  James  B.  Spurge. 

Romford,  Essex,  January  11,  1888. 

P.S.— Absence  in  the  country  has  prevented  my  seeing  this  till  quite 
recently. 


ADMITTING  MEMBERS  INTO  SOCIETIES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  question  raised  between  Mr.  Wollaston  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  brings  into 
prominence  a  point  which  it  has  frequently  struck  me  ought  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  members  of  all  our  Societies.  I  refer  to  the  presence 
of  visitors  during  the  proposal  of,  or  balloting  for,  candidates  for  member¬ 
ship.  It  most  frequently  happens  that  the  candidate  is  perfectly  un¬ 
known  to  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  members  present  at  the  election, 
and  it  is  only  by  a  statement  made  by  a  member  who  happens  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  him  that  any  objection  to  his  election  in  the  interest 
of  the  Society  can  be  named.  I  take  it  that  generally  speaking  any 
reasonable  contention  against  his  election  would  influence  at  least  sufficient 
votes  to  ensure  his  rejection;  but  although  such  statements,  without 
actual  malice,  made  at  a  meeting  for  election  purposes  would  be 
privileged,  who  can  dare  to  make  them  in  the  presence  of  visitors  with 
the  law  of  libel  hanging  over  him  ? 

For  these  reasons  I  think  that,  during  the  currency  of  election  business 
only,  visitors  to  the  meetings  of  the  various  Societies  should  be  excluded 
from  the  room. 

Had  this  rule  been  in  force  on  the  occasion  to  which  Mr.  Wollaston’s 
letter  refers,  a  viva  voce  statement  or  inquiry  would  have  precluded  any 
doubt  as  to  the  position  of  the  matter  in  question. — I  am,  yours,  &e., 

Henry  E.  Davis. 

Paulatim  Club,  39,  Fitzroy -square,  IV.,  December  31,  1887. 

- - * - - 

Ercfjange  Column. 


***  No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column  ; 
but  none  will  be  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
who  specify  their  requirements  as  “  anything  useful  ”  will  therefore  understand 
the  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 


Will  exchange  W.  G.  Marshall’s  Through  America  for  two  quarter-plate  double  dark 
slides. — Address,  John  Colley,  Carlton,  Wakefield. 

Will  exchange  eleven  photographic  annuals  for  a  burnisher — Address,  J.  C.  M.,  11, 
Rutland-street,  Grange-road,  Middlesborough-on-Tees. 

Will  exchange  half-plate  camera,  lens,  and  double  dark  slide,  for  Lancaster’s  instanto- 
grapli  quarter-plate.— Address,  W.  Wenborn,  Chislehurst,  Kent. 

Will  give  twelve  Year-books  and  some  fine  Goupil  aquatints  of  “  Salon  1887”  pictures 
for  large  photographs  (yachts  preferred)  suitable  for  framing. — Address,  Samuel 
Wells,  Airmyn,  Goole. 

Wanted  to  exchange,  a  12x10  rapid  rectilinear  with  instantaneous  shutter  for  an 
enlarging  or  magic  lantern  or  whole-plate  portrait  lens. — Address,  The  Studio,  11, 
St.  John’s-road,  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea. 

Wanted,  whole-plafe  bellows-body  camera  with  several  double  hacks,  also  twelve-inch 
doublet  by  Burr,  in  exchange  for  backgrounds  or  gold  jewellery.  Difference  in  cash. 
—Address,  A.  Hudson,  62,  Bordesley,  Birmingham. 

Wanted,  whole -plate  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  whole-plate  camera,  either  studio  or  field, 
with  tripod;  will  give  in  exchange  valuable  dressing  case,  silver  mountings,  Brit¬ 
annia  lathe,  and  fret  saw. — Address,  Rhine  Studio,  Youghal. 

Posing  chair  with  four  backs,  nearly  new,  ora  Ross’  7  J  x  41  rapid  symmetrical  lens 
fitted  with  a  Phoenix  pneumatic  shutter,  in  exchange  for  a  first-class  whole-plate 
portable  camera  with  three  double  backs.— Address,  William  T.  Whetter,  Yilliers- 
road,  Bristol. 

- : - - 

anatoms  to  ©omsqjonlinusf. 


R.  W.  E. — The  address  is  Lezard  &  Soil,  Holboru  Viaduct,  London. 

A.  H addon. — The  price  of  Burton’s  Treatise  on  Printing  Processes  is  4s. 

Scot. — It  is  useless  to  save  the  developing  solution  from  dry  plates  as  it  con¬ 
tains  no  silver. 

A.  Durlot. — Lenses  such  as  you  describe  can  usually  be  picked  up  in  London 
salerooms  at  from  20s.  to  30s. 

R.  West. — Crush  the  camphor  and  allow  the  oil  to  dissolve  as  much  as  it  can. 
The  risk  of  explosion  is  not  thereby  increased. 

G.  Beck. — The  spots  are  due  to  sulpliuration,  apparently  from  minute  air- 
bubbles  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  paper  while  the  prints  are  in  the 
fixing  solution. 
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Richard  Crowe. — We  hope  that  the  occasion  for  employing  the  pyrotechnic 
magnesium  compound  has  passed  away  for  ever.  Thanks,  however. 

Erskine  Beveridge.  — 1.  There  is  no  necessity  for  giving  a  collodion  coating 
to  the  negative  previous  to  varnishing  it. — 2.  Mr.  Cadett’s  address  is  84, 
Grove-lane,  Camberwell,  S.E. 

R.  Henderson. — The  Welsbacli  lamp  is  not  so  well  suited  for  what  we  may 
term  visual  lantern  projections  as  the  more  intense  classes  of  oil  lamp  ;  but 
for  enlarging  purposes  it  is  excellent. 

Robert  E.  Collier  inquires  about  a  good  artificial  light  for  the  studio.  We 
are  at  present  experimenting  with  an  incandescent  gaslight  for  this  purpose, 
and  hope  before  long  to  have  an  article  on  the  subject. 

Arthur  Henderson  inquires  whether  Canada,  the  States  of  America,  or 
Australia,  are  places  where  photographers  can  get  work,  what  are  the  wages, 
and  which  country  is  best.  Will  some  reader  inform  him  ? 

S.  N. — Premising  that  none  of  the  shutters  named  will  work  continuously, 
that  is  without  setting  them  after  an  exposure,  see  what  is  said  respecting 
the  “  Plunge”  shutter  on  page  499  of  our  Almanac  for  this  year. 

Col.  Gubbins  (R.A.)— A  lantern  with  eight-inch  condensers  will  do  quite  well 
for  enlarging  from  5x4  negatives  ;  so  also  will  one  an  inch  less  in  diameter. 
We  do  not  know  the  prices.  The  lantern  will  do  for  smaller  sizes,  and  for 
projecting  pictures  on  the  screen. 

J.  C.  Yeulett. — The  ordinary  water  colours  will  do  very  well  for  working  up 
the  enlargements.  As  bromide  pictures  vary  somewhat  in  tint,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  give  such  proportions  as  would  suit  all.  Indian  ink,  indigo,  and 
madder  brown  will,  no  doubt,  enable  you  to  match  up  the  colour. 

W.  W.  W. — While  an  ordinary  periscopic  spectacle  glass  will  answer,  one 
having  a  greater  degree  of  curvature  (the  focus  being  the  same)  will  give  a 
flatter  field.  The  amount  of  separation  is  determined  by  trial  and  error. 
We  cannot  in  this  column  give  the  commercial  information  required. 

W.  E.  J. — If  you  cannot  get  on  with  the  electrotyping  part  of  the  operations 
why  not  take  the  moulds  to  a  practical  electrotyper  and  get  him  to  deposit 
the  copper  for  you?  This  would  probably  answer  your  purpose  for  the 
present  or  until  you  have  acquired  more  experience  in  this  department. 

G.  W.  Carle  -writes:  “Can  I  purchase  lithographic  ink  suitable  for  photo¬ 
lithography,  or  how  can  I  prepare  it  for  myself  ?” — Lithographic  ink  suitable 
for  photo-lithography  may  be  obtained  of  almost  any  printing  ink  manu¬ 
facturers.  Winstone  &  Co.,  Shoe-lane,  E.C.,  supply  one  specially  for  the 
purpose. 

S.  Storer.— If  you  get  good  brown-hard  varnish  and  dilute  it  with  strong 
methylated  spirit  it  wifi  make  a  good  varnish  for  negatives.  The  slight 
colour  in  the  thin  film  will  make  very  little  difference  in  the  printing. 
White-hard  varnish  is  freer  from  colour  but  will  not  bear  the  rough  usage 
the  other  will. 

Bobby  B.— 1.  Destroy  all  the  mounts  before  you  give  up  business.— 2.  Go  to 
any  large  city  in  the  States  and  note  carefully  the  style  and  manner  of  doing 
business,  then  decide  for  yourself  where  ultimately  to  proceed.— 3.  There 
will  be  no  duty  to  pay  on  cameras  and  lenses  that  have  been  in  use  ;  they 
are  your  tools  of  trade. 

F.  C.  D.  H.  (Shepton  Mallet).— The  cause  of  the  rapid  fading  arises  from 
insufficient  washing.  One  or  two  hours’  washing,  unless  the  prints  receive 
unusual  attention  all  the  time,  is  not  nearly  long  enough.  Your  prints 
ought  to  bear  much  longer  exposure  in  the  show  frame  than  three  months 
without  showing  signs  of  fading. 

H.  Johnstone  asks  :  “Would  ground-glass  do  for  a  studio  or  would  it  shade 
the  light  too  much?”— In  reply:  Ground-glass  will  answer,  especially  for 
such  portions  as  are  in  a  direct  line  with  buildings.  It  diminishes  the  direct 

'  light  from  the  sky  but  increases  it  from  most  horizontal  directions  ;  hence 
judgment  is  required  as  to  its  local  employment. 

B.  (Gainsborough).— 1.  Your  studio  being  distinctly  your  place  of  business, 
you  are  liable  to  pay  rates  for  it. — 2.  The  lenses  of  either  of  the  makers 
named  will  serve  your  purpose  ;  we  have  no  preference. — 3.  Address  a  letter 
to  the  Sciopticon  Company,  Colebrooke-row,  Islington,  London,  where  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  Woodbury  type  may  be  obtained. 

G.  Bidgood  complains  that  he  has  just  obtained  some  albumenised  paper  with 
a  view  to  sensitising  liis  own,  but  he  finds  upon  floating  it  on  a  sixty-grain 
bath  slightly  acid  that  it  turns  quite  brown  an  hour  or  two  after  it  is  dry. 
He  asks  the  cause. — Assuming  that  the  silver  bath  is  all  right,  it  would  seem 
that  the  fault  lay  with  the  paper.  The  discolouration  may,  however,  be 
caused  by  noxious  vapours  in  the  room  in  which  the  paper  is  dried.  The 
presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  for  instance,  would  fully  account  for  the 
rapid  discolouration. 

J.  S.  M.  writes,  inquiring  if  heat  would  injure  a  gelatino-bromide  film.  “I 
have,”  he  says,  “some  thin  plates  to  back;  my  dark  room  (an  outhouse  in 
the  garden)  is  so  damp  that  I  am  afraid  it  would  take  a  very  long  time  for 
the  backing  to  dry  if  left  there,  besides,  the  damp  might  damage  the  gelatine. 
I  propose  making  a  flat  tin  vessel,  something  like  a  railway  foot-warmer, 
filling  with  hot  water,  and  placing  the  plates  when  backed  face  downwards 
on  this,  a  sheet  of  clean  paper  intervening.  Before  doing  this  I  would  like 
to  hear  if  you  think  this  plan  would  answer  satisfactorily.” — In  reply  :  The 
degree  of  heat  requisite  to  dry  the  back  will  not  exercise  any  deleterious 
action  upon  the  gelatino-bromide  surface. 

K.  writes  :  “I  wish  to  make  an  enlarged  copy  of  an  old  family  Daguerreotype 
portrait  which  is  much  tarnished  and  also  rather  spotty ;  what  is  the  best 
method  of  cleaning  it  ?  I  propose  to  enlarge  it  to  whole-plate  size,  using  my 
long-extension  camera  and  a  wide-angle  rectilinear  lens  of  five-and-a-quarter- 
inch  focus.  Will  this  lens  be  suitable?  How  should  the  Daguerreotype  be 
lighted  to  avoid  reflection  from  its  polished  surface?”— In  reply:  To  clean 
the  Daguerreotype,  apply  a  rather  weak  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
watching  it  very  sharply,  for,  although  it  cleans  at  first,  it  will  quickly 
destroy  the  image ;  wash  copiously  first  with  plain  and  afterwards  with 
distilled  water.  The  enlargement  may  be  effected  by  any  lens  of  moderately 
short  focus.  Light  a  little  from  the  side  and  hang  a  velvet  cloth  to  deaden 
reflections.  One  trial  will  show  where  it  should  be  placed. 


R.  B. — One  of  the  hardest  and  purest  gelatines  in  the  market  is  the  X  Opaque 
of  Nelson,  Dale,  &  Co.,  and  it  will  probably  answer  yum  pnrpo  mil  MBI • 
from  acid  ;  this  is  not  the  case  with  most  of  the  foreign  samples. 

Printer  writes  :  “  1.  Will  you  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of  ‘cockling’  in  paper 
(albumenised)  whilst  printing  ?  I  am  very  careful  to  let  paper  U  a.s  near 
atmosphere  as  possible,  and  leave  frames  a  little  time  before  minga, 

but  still  the  paper  will  ‘cockle.’  I  use  blotting-paper  pads:  would  tin- 
cause,  and  would  felt  pads  prevent  ?  Your  advice  would  be  greatly  esteemed. 
— 2.  I  have  a  large  wood  washing  tank  (20  x  20)  I  want  to  varnish  so  us  to 
make  it  waterproof;  would  shellac  varnish  or  black  varnish  (or  other)  1  *•  most 
suitable? — 3.  Can  I  mix  old  hypo  residues  from  plates  (thrown  down  with 
liver  of  sulphur)  with  ordinary  paper  washings  ? — 4.  What  can  1  OM  to 
throw  down  gold  from  old  toning  baths?” — In  reply:  1.  The  cockling  is 
evidently  caused  by  the  blotting-paper  pads  not  being  equally  as  dry  as  the 
albumenised  paper,  hence  the  latter  absorbs  moisture  from  them  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  expands.  The  pads  of  the  frame,  of  whatever  material  they  may 
be,  should  not  contain  more  moisture  than  the  sensitive  paper,  otherwise 
codding  in  printing  will  be  of  constant  occurrence. — 2.  Either  will  answer; 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  shellac  is  preferable,  but  the  wood  must  lie 
made  thoroughly  dry  and  warm  before  it  is  applied. — 3.  Yes,  but  the  sul¬ 
phide  of  silver  must  be  free  from  hyposulphite  of  soda  or  that  might  dissolve 
some  of  the  chloride  of  silver. — 4.  Sulphate  of  iron. 

■ - — «*- - 

Camera  Club. — At  the  meeting  on  Thursday,  the  19th  instant,  a  paper  will 
be  read  by  Captain  Abney  on  Winter  Photography. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  this 
Club,  January  18,  will  be  Defects  in  Negatives  resulting  from  Faults  in  Com¬ 
mercial  Dry  Plates. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  A.  Seaman,  of  Chesterfield,  four  charming  views 
taken  at  that  “hapjiy  hunting-ground”  of  Derby,  Manchester,  and  STiellield 
photographers — Chatsworth  and  Haddon  Hall.  They  are  in  optical  contact 
with  a  cushion-shaped  glass,  set  in  a  brass  rim. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Byrne,  of  Richmond,  had  the  honour  of  photographing  H.M.  the 
Queen,  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Henry  of  Battenburg,  and  infant  Princess,  on 
Monday,  at  Osborne,  separately  and  in  groups.  Mr.  Byrne  also  took  some 
successful  sittings  on  Saturday  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  has  been  commanded 
to  take  many  more. 

The  Artist  and  the  Photographer. — In  his  recently  published  auto¬ 
biography,  Mr.  Frith,  the  painter,  tells  the  following  amusing  story  : — Those 
who  have  had  the  honour  of  dining  at  the  Mansion  House  will  remember  that 
the  Lord  Mayor,  attended  by  certain  imposing  city  personages,  stands  in  an 
outer  gallery  (query,  saloon)  to  receive  his  guests,  and  that  an  avenue  of  them 
soon  collects  to  watch  new  comers.  I  was  one  amongst  those  who  formed  one 
side  of  the  avenue,  when  a  gentleman  was  brought  to  me  and  introduced.  The 
figure  was  strange  to  me,  but  the  name  very  familiar.  “  Mr.  Frith,”  said  the 
gentleman,  “  I  am  delighted  to  make  your  acquaintance.  I  have  long  admired 
your  works  ;  indeed,  I  possess  several  of  them,  and  they  are  a  great  delight  to 
me  (engravings  I  thought).  And  now  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you,  as 
we  are  neighbours.  I  hope  we  shall  improve  our  acquaintance.”  I  made  the 
inevitable  reply,  and  then  said,  “  I  had  no  idea  we  were  neighbours.  In  what 
part  of  Bayswater  do  you  live?”  “Bayswater  !”  exclaimed  my  new  acquaint¬ 
ance.  “Bayswater!  L  don’t  live  in  Bayswater.  I  live  at  Reigate.  So  do 
you.”  “  No,”  said  I,  “  I  don’t.  I  never  was  at  Reigate  but  once  in  my  life.” 
“Why — how — what — are  you  not  Mr.  Frith,  the  photographer?”  “No,” 
said  I;  “I  have  not  that  honour.”  “Who  are  you,  then  ?”  said  the  other, 
rather  abruptly.  “I  am  only  only  an  artist — a  painter,”  said  I.  “Indeed! 

Ah,  I  am  disap -  I  mean  I  have  so  much  desired  to  meet  your  namesake.” 

Narrow  Escapes  from  Suffocation. — A  scene  of  a  somewhat  exciting 
nature  occurred  at  an  explosion  of  chemicals  which  took  place  at  a  photo¬ 
grapher’s  establishment  in  Princes-street  on  Monday.  About  half-past  three 
o’clock  the  attention  of  several  people  in  West  Register-street  was  attracted  by 
the  cries  of  two  women — one  of  them  with  an  infant  in  her  arms — from  the 
windows  of  a  fifth  flat  in  one  of  the  blocks  of  houses  which  front  Princes-street. 
Smoke  was  issuing  in  considerable  volume  from  the  windows,  and  the  cries  of 
the  poor  women,  and  their  apparently  helpless  condition,  were  for  about  ten 
minutes  of  a  most  distressing  character.  Information  of  the  occurrence  was 
sent  to  the  police  office,  but  it  was  evident  that  unless  the  unfortunate  people 
were  rescued  before  the  brigade  could  arrive,  their  situation  must  become 
desperate,  and  possibly  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences.  The  scene  of 
the  occurrence  was  the  photographic  establishment  of  Mr.  0.  Davis,  near  the 
east  end  of  Princes-street  ;  and,  on  several  of  the  spectators  from  Register- 
street  making  their  way  to  the  premises,  considerable  alarm  was  found  to 
prevail,  the  fact  being  that  access  to  the  room  in  which  the  women  were  con¬ 
fined  was  rendered  very  difficult  because  of  the  presence  of  strong  sulphurous 
fumes  which  filled  the  apartment.  Eventually  a  fireman,  who  had  preceded 
the  brigade,  forced  his  way  into  the  room  and  rescued  the  unfortunate  inmates, 
who,  it  appears  were  visitors  to  the  studio  for  the  purpose  of  having  their 
photographs  taken,  and  who  on  being  brought  to  the  fresh  air  were  found  to 
be  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion.  — Scotsman  (Edinburgh). 
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TONING  DEVELOPED  POSITIVES. 

Now  that  the  production  of  developed  positives  by  the  various 
processes  introduced  of  late  years  has  become  a  matter  of  every¬ 
day  occurrence  in  nearly  every  establishment  in  the  kingdom, 
both  amateur  and  professional,  it  may  not  be  amiss  if  we  take 
a  retrospective  glance  at  some  of  the  methods  which,  originally 
devised  for  other  purposes,  are  available  for  use  in  modifying 
the  tones  of  the  developed  image,  whether  on  glass,  opal,  or 
paper,  and  with  collodion  or  gelatine  as  the  medium  which 
holds  the  silver  salts. 

The  universal  black  tone  so  long  associated  with  developed 
pictures  on  the  now  popular  gelatino-bromide  paper  or  opals, 
though  particularly  suited  to  many  subjects  and  purposes,  un¬ 
doubtedly  fails  to  meet  the  desires  of  a  large  section  of  photo¬ 
graphers  as  well  as  of  the  public,  and  without  arguing  the 
question  of  taste  or  artistic  effect,  we  think  wTe  shall  not  err  in 
saying  that  the  means  of  modifying  the  invariable  cold  tone  at 
present  usual  with  such  productions,  where  it  is  so  desired, 
would  be  hailed  with  delight  if  placed  in  a  practical  form. 

Our  remarks  will,  so  far,  at  least,  as  gelatino-bromide  prints 
are  concerned,  be  rather  suggestive  than  practical,  since  the 
nature  of  the  preparation  of  the  paper  and  the  constitution  of 
the  image  introduce  conditions  and  complications  which  entirely 
separate  the  treatment  of  such  images  from  those  composed  of 
silver  imbedded  in  a  layer  of  collodion,  whether  developed  by 
the  silver  method  as  in  the  wet  collodion  process  or  by  the  more 
modern  plan  with  alkaline  pyro,  ferrous  oxalate,  or  hydroqui- 
none.  The  gelatine  itself  undoubtedly  exerts  a  most  powerful 
influence  in  producing  and  modifying  the  tone,  an  influence 
which,  if  not  equally  as  strong  in  the  methods  of  which  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  speak  as  in  the  original  formation  of  the  image,  at 
least  goes  far  to  alter  the  effect  produced  as  compared  with 
that  upon  collodion.  To  this  also  must  be  added  the  difference, 
physically,  between  gelatine  and  collodion  and  between  paper 
and  glass,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  to 
doubt  the  invariable  success  upon  gelatino-bromide  prints  of  a 
toning  process  that  works  well  upon  collodion,  notwithstanding 
that  the  basis  of  the  image  is  silver  in  each  case. 

The  toning  processes  we  propose  to  deal  with  are  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  well-known  methods  based  upon  the  use  of 
a  salt  of  gold  or  platinum  ;  these  are  in  most  cases  utterly  un- 
suited  to  the  purpose,  since  their  effect  is  to  blacken  or  render 
colder  the  original  colour,  whereas  under  the  circumstances  to 
which  we  allude  the  reverse  action  is  what  is  required.  Ic  is 
true  that  collodion  images,  as  well  as  those  upon  gelatino- 
chloride  or  chloro-bromide  under  special  development,  may  be 
produced  which  are  quite  amenable  to  gold  or  platinum  toning, 
but  we  do  not  intend  to  refer  to  the  toning  of  that  class  of 


picture  except,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  indirectly.  Our  refer¬ 
ence  is  chiefly  to  the  various  methods  of  bleaching  or  otherwise 
altering  the  original  image,  and  by  subsequent  treatment  the 
production  of  a  w'armer  and  more  pleasing  colour. 

When  gelatino-chloride  paper  was  first  introduced  to  the 
photographic  world,  it  produced  quite  a  sensation  on  account 
of  the  warm,  and  in  many  instances  decidedly  pleasant,  tones 
it  showed  itself  capable  of  rendering ;  but  for  some  reason  or 
other,  despite  the  strong  hopes  held  out  of  its  displacing 
albumenised  paper,  we  have  yet  to  wrait  for  that  consummation. 
Still,  there  can  be  no  question  that  if  the  same  facilities  were 
afforded  by  gelatino-bromide  paper  for  the  production  of  warm 
tones,  either  red  or  brown,  and  capable  of  modification  at  will 
by  gold  or  platinum,  they  would  be  welcomed  by  many  of  those 
who  are  now  compelled  to  be  satisfied  with  black  tones,  because 
the  exposure  required  with  the  chloride  paper  is  too  long  for 
enlarging  purposes.  We  do  not  speak  of  tones  closely  or  even 
remotely  resembling  those  obtainable  under  the  most  favour¬ 
able  conditions  with  albumenised  paper,  but  colours  which  shall 
be  a  pleasant  departure  from  black  or  grey. 

The  methods  we  have  in  view  are  designed  to  enable  us, 
while  utilising  to  the  utmost  the  sensitiveness  in  the  camera 
or  to  artificial  light  of  gelatino-bromide  films,  to  so  treat  the 
original  image  by  converting  it  into  chloride  or  a  suitable 
mixture  of  the  haloids  that  it  may  be  redeveloped  either 
directly  to  the  tone  desired  or  to  such  a  colour  as  shall  be 
further  capable  of  toning  with  gold  or  platinum.  That  the 
latter  method  is  the  more  cumbrous,  involving  as  it  does 
three  fresh  operations  instead  of  two,  is  true ;  but  against 
this  must  be  reckoned  the  fact  that  the  colours  so  produced 
most  closely  resemble  albumen  prints,  while  the  mere  use  of 
gold  or  platinum  is,  in  many  minds,  a  guarantee  of  permanence. 

In  the  following  remarks  we  must  be  understood  to  refer 
more  particularly  to  collodion  films  on  glass  and  opal,  though 
to  a  minor  extent  they  are  applicable  to  collodion  films  on 
paper.  With  commercial  samples  of  gelatine  papers  we  have 
not  succeeded  perfectly,  partly  owing  to  the  difficulty  ex¬ 
perienced  in  clearing  the  gelatine  film  as  well  as  the  paper  of 
the  different  solutions.  Beyond  this,  too,  though  we  have 
occasionally  succeeded  in  producing  pleasing  warm  tones,  the 
general  results  are  so  preponderatingly  in  the  opposite 
direction  that  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  gelatine 
itself  exercises  a  chemical  action  of  some  sort  upon  the  colours. 

The  most  familiar  instance  as  well  as  the  most  ancient  of 
this  stjde  of  toning  is  the  bleaching  of  the  image  with 
mercuric  chloride  and  subsequent  treatment  with  ammonia, 
an  alkaline  sulphide,  hypo,  or  indeed  an  endless  variety  of 
substances  which  all  give  a  more  or  less  difterent  tint.  1  his  plan 
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was  used  years  ago  and  is  still  applied  to  the  toning  of  lantern 
slides  and  other  transparencies,  and  has  also  been  successfully 
applied  for  a  certain  class  of  tones  to  paper.  But  the  colours 
produced  are  of  the  now  unfashionable  brown  type,  which 
would  only  be  accepted  on  the  principle  that  anything  is 
better  than  black.  The  style  of  effect  may  be  easily  studied 
by  bleaching  a  silver  print  with  bichloride  of  mercury,  and 
after  thorough  washing  treating  it  with  a  very  weak  solution 
of  hypo,  on  the  principle  of  the  production  of  the  so-called 
“  magic”  photographs  of  years  ago.  Such  images  are  known 
to  have  remained  permanent  during  a  long  period,  but  the 
unfortunate  character  mercury  has  acquired  will,  we  should 
imagine,  prevent  the  adoption  of  this  plan  with  gelatine 
prints. 

Before  leaving  mercury,  we  may  mention  that  some  years 
ago  a  professional  photographer  communicated  to  us,  under  the 
partial  seal  of  secrecy,  the  fact,  as  he  alleged,  that  the  bleached 
image  left  by  mercury  might  be  successfully  treated  for  toning 
purposes,  or  rather  for  the  production  of  tones  resembling 
silver  prints,  with  the  ordinary  pyro  and  silver  intensifier.  We 
were  inclined  to  doubt  the  feasibility  of  the  plan  at  the  time, 
and  never  tried  it. 

Another  method  of  great  antiquity  consisted  in  treating  an 
iron  or  pyro  developed  image  upon  opal  glass — the  same  treat¬ 
ment  would  answer  for  collodion  transfers — with  tincture  of 
iodine  very  much  diluted,  and  after  a  process  of  thinning  and 
cleaning  by  means  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  redeveloping  the 
resulting  iodide  of  silver  image  with  a  suitable  pyro  and  silver 
solution  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  We  have  seen  some 
very  fine  tones  of  a  brown  and  purple-brown  character  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  manner,  but  the  method  would  scarcely  suit 
gelatino-bromide,  owing  to  the  danger  of  using  either  iodine  or 
silver  on  a  gelatine  paper  print. 

Chloride  of  copper  is  another  bleaching  agent  that  has 
answered  well  with  collodion  images,  the  subsequent  treatment 
consisting  either  of  redevelopment  with  alkaline  pyro  or  with 
pyro  and  silver.  In  all  probability  a  still  better  result  would 
accrue  from  the  employment  of  some  form  of  oxalate  or  ferrous 
citro  -  oxalate  development  followed,  if  necessary,  with  gold. 
But  with  gelatine  the  difficulty  again  crops  up  of  satisfactorily 
removing  the  last  traces  of  copper  from  the  film  before  re¬ 
development,  and  also  the  interference  of  the  gelatine  with  the 
colour. 

In  the  case  of  both  mercury  and  cupric  chlorides  the  bleached 
image  consists  of  not  pure  silver  chloride,  but  a  mixture  of 
that  salt  with  a  subchloride  of  the  baser  metal.  It  struck  us 
that  if  the  image  could  be  converted  into  one  of  pure  silver 
chloride  a  better  result  would  ensue,  and  in  this  we  were  not 
disappointed.  We  tried  first  with  ferric  chloride  (both  the 
ferric  and  ferrous  salt  being  soluble),  but  owing  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  apparently  of  a  basic  chloride  in  the  film  we  succeeded  no 
better.  Next  we  tried  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  was  no 
use,  and  subsequently  aqua  regia,  which,  but  for  its  power¬ 
fully  destructive  action  on  the  collodion  film,  gave  a  better 
result.  This  we  tried  also  upon  gelatine  images,  but  its  corro¬ 
sive  action  was  again  too  great. 

Finally,  we  determined  to  try  chromic  acid  in  combination 
with  a  soluble  chloride,  and  this  with  collodion  answered 
admirably,  and  has  given  very  promising  results  with  gelatine 
also,  both  on  glass  and  paper.  A  convenient  bleaching  solution 
is  made  by  dissolving  forty  grains  of  bichromate  of  potash  and 
ninety  minims  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  quart  of  water,  or  the 
two  substances  may  be  kept  in  concentrated  solution  in  the 
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same  proportions,  and  a  few  drops  added  to  a  small  quantity  of 
water  as  required  for  use.  This  solution  leaves  a  beautifully 
clean  image  of  pure  chloride  of  silver  after  careful  washing, 
and  at  the  strength  given  exercises  no  inconveniently  rotting 
action  upon  the  film  either  of  collodion  or  gelatine.  With  the 
latter,  especially  on  paper,  it  is  liable  to  produce  a  faint  stain, 
sometimes  pale  yellowish  brown,  at  others  a  dirty  green,  from 
reduction  of  the  chromic  salt.  After  a  more  or  less  prolonged 
exposure  to  light  and  the  application  of  a  well  restrained 
developer,  either  ferrous  oxalate  or  ferrous  citro-oxalate  images 
of  great  beauty  are  produced,  which  are  capable  of  further 
toning  with  gold  or  platinum.  The  colours  are  warmer  and 
more  beautiful  with  collodion  than  with  gelatine,  owing  no 
doubt  to  the  modifying  action  of  the  latter.  With  collodion 
pictures  pyro  and  alkali  (preferably  carbonate  of  ammonia) 
give  also  very  pleasing  tints,  which  for  transparencies  or  opals 
require  no  toning,  but  the  best  colours  given  by  pyro  are  when 
the  image  is  partly  converted  into  bromide. 

If  a  mixture  of  the  haloids  be  preferred,  the  easiest  mode  of 
procedure  is  to  substitute  for  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  above 
solution  one  drachm  (by  measure)  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  to 
add  to  this  solution  soluble  chloride,-  bromide,  and  iodide,  in 
the  proportions  desired,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  iodide  will 
displace  both  bromine  and  chlorine,  and  bromide  the  chlorine, 
from  their  combination  with  silver.  Therefore  the  proportion  of 
iodide,  if  any  be  used,  must  be  extremely  minute,  and  the 
same  with  the  bromide,  otherwise  there  will  be  little,  if  any, 
chloride  of  silver  in  the  bleached  image.  This  solution  should 
never  be  used  a  second  time. 

- > - 

HOW  TO  ESTIMATE  THE  VALUE  OF  SILVER 
RESIDUES. 

In  a  previous  article  (see  page  1,  ante)  directions  were  given 
for  obtaining  from  a  small  sample  of  residue  the  metal  it  con¬ 
tained  in  the  form  of  a  button.  This  metal,  however,  unless 
more  than  ordinary  precautions  have  been  taken  in  the  saving 
of  the  waste,  is  not  pure  silver,  though  it  should  be  very 
nearly  so  if  due  care  were  exercised.  If  the  strictest 
accuracy  be  desired,  the  nugget  should  be  sent  to  an  assay 
office  to  be  assayed.  Then  an  “  assay  note  ”  will  be  supplied, 
showing  the  exact  proportion  of  fine  silver  and  of  base  metal  it 
contains.  This  assay  will  cost  sixpence.  If  the  gold  residues 
have  been  mixed  with. the  silver — a  thing,  by  the  way,  that 
should  always  be  avoided — then  a  “parting  assay  ”  should  be 
ordered.  This  will  cost  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  and  will 
show  the  proportion  of  fine  silver  and  also  of  gold  that  the 
button  contained.  The  purity  of  the  metal  being  ascertained, 
it  will  be  easy  to  calculate  its  value  from  the  market  price  of 
standard  silver,  as  we  shall  presently  show. 

In  the  former  article  we  gave  the  fusing  plan  of  assay ;  we 
shall  here  give  the  wet  method,  which  may  perhaps  commend 
itself  to  many  as  being  the  more  convenient  of  the  two  to 
employ.  Here  are  the  working  details  :  Weigh  out  accurately, 
say,  one  ounce  of  the  residue,  which  we  will  assume  to  consist 
of  the  usual  wastes — sulphide  from  the  fixing  bath,  chloride 
from  the  washing  waters,  and  paper  ashes.  A  smaller  quantity 
than  that  mentioned  might  be  taken,  but  in  dealing  with  small 
quantities  the  loss  of  a  few  grains  will  be  of  far  greater  conse¬ 
quence  than  a  similar  loss  in  a  larger  one,  for  we  are,  on  this 
occasion,  assuming  that  the  operator  is  not  conversant  with 
extremely  delicate  chemical  manipulations,  but  is  adopting 
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what  may  more  or  less  be  considered,  from  a  chemist’s  point 
of  view,  a  rough  and  ready  method. 

The  ounce  of  residue  is  put  into  an  earthenware  basin  with 
five  or  six  ounces  of  water,  mixed  with  two  or  three  drachms  of 
sulphuric  acid.  A  few  small  strips  of  sheet  zinc  are  then 
dropped  in,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  rest  undisturbed  for 
several  hours — all  night,  for  example.  This  treatment  will 
convert  the  whole  of  the  chloride  of  silver  into  metallic  silver. 
Any  undissolved  zinc  is  now  removed,  taking  care  that  there  is 
none  of  the  residue  adhering.  The  whole  is  next  transferred 
to  a  Florence  flask,  and  allowed  to  subside,  when  the  super¬ 
natant  liquid  is  poured  off,  and  the  flask  filled  up  with  fresh 
water,  allowed  to  settle,  and  again  poured  off.  This  is  repeated 
several  times,  the  last  two  or  three  changes  being  with  distilled 
water.  The  residue  is  now  pretty  closely  drained,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  nitric  acid,  free  from  hydrochloric,  is  added.  This 
should  be  done  gradually,  as  violent  effervescence  sometimes 
occurs  at  this  stage. 

The  contents  of  the  flask  are  now  boiled  over  a  spirit  lamp, 
or  a  Bunsen  burner,  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  and  afterwards 
allowed  to  cool,  when  four  or  five  ounces  of  distilled  water  are 
added,  and  the  whole  well  shaken,  and  then  allowed  to  subside. 
The  liquid  portion  is  now  decanted  on  to  a  filter  placed  in  a 
clean  bottle  capable  of  containing  about  a  quart.  Four  or  five 
ounces  more  water  are  put  into  the  flask,  agitated,  and  after 
settlement,  decanted.  A  drachm  or  two  more  of  nitric  acid  is 
now  added  to  the  flask,  and  the  boiling  repeated.  When  cold, 
one  or  two  ounces  of  distilled  water  are  added,  and  the  whole 
of  the  contents  of  the  flask  are  then  emptied  on  to  the  filter, 
which  is  allowed  to  drain  closely.  The  filter  is  next  filled  up 
with  distilled  water,  and  again  closely  drained,  the  operation 
being  repeated  several  times,  or  until  the  water  shows  no  acid 
reaction  on  litmus  paper.  This  condition  may  be  taken  as  an 
indication  that  the  residue  is  now  free  from  silver.  The  second 
addition  of  acid  and  boiling  is  seldom  really  necessary,  and  is 
recommended  simply  as  a  precaution  against  any  of  the  silver 
being  left  undissolved. 

We  now  have  the  whole  of  the  silver  which  the  residue  con¬ 
tained  in  the  bottle  as  a  nitrate  in  solution.  The  next  step  is 
to  precipitate  the  silver  as  a  chloride.  This  we  do  by  adding 
hydrochloric  acid  gradually  so  long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed. 
This  is  allowed  to  subside,  and  most  of  the  liquid  poured  off. 
The  contents  of  the  bottle  are  next  emptied  on  to  a  clean  filter 
and  drained  closely,  then  the  filter  is  filled  up  two  or  three 
times  in  order  to  wash,  the  precipitate  thoroughly.  We  have 
now  pure  chloride  of  silver.  After  a  final  draining,  the  filter  is 
removed  from  the  funnel,  placed  in  a  china  saucer,  and  dried, 
say,  in  the  kitchen  oven.  When  perfectly  dry,  the  filter  and 
its  contents  are  weighed,  a  piece  of  paper  the  same  size  as  that 
used  for  the  filter  being  placed  in  the  opposite  scale  as  a 
counterpoise.  From  the  weight  of  the  chloride  the  quantity  of 
metallic  silver  is  calculated. 

The  equivalent  of  chloride  of  silver  being  1 43*5,  and  that  of 
metallic  silver  108,  it  follows  that  every  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  and  a  half  parts  of  the  dry  chloride  contains  one  hundred 
and  eight  parts  of  fine  silver.  The  current  market  value  of 
the  silver  can  always  be  ascertained  from  the  money  article 
in  the  newspapers,  where  it  is  quoted  daily.  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  price  there  given  refers  to  standard 
silver,  and  that  we  are  now  basing  our  calculations  on  fine 
silver.  Standard  silver  is  composed  of  92  5  per  cent,  of  pure 
silver  and  7-5  of  alloy,  therefore  a  simple  rule-of-three  sum  will 
give  the  difference  in  value  between  standard  and  fine  silver. 


At  the  present  price  of  the  metal  the  differenc3  is  roughly 
about  threepence  halfpenny  per  ounce. 

In  calculating  the  value  of  the  metal  recovered  from  residues, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  refiner  has  to  dispose  of  it  to 
the  bullion  dealer  at  the  market  price,  and  that  he  will 
naturally  require  some  profit  on  the  transaction,  not  less  than 
five  or  six  per  cent.,  say,  from  twopence  to  twopence  half¬ 
penny  per  ounce.  It  may  be  taken,  when  based  upon  our 
furnace  assay,  and  allowing  for  an  average  proportion  of 
impurity  in  the  recovered  metal,  also  for  the  refiner’s  profit  on 
the  sale  of  it,  that  if  the  photographer  gets  the  price  of 
standard  silver — less,  of  course,  the  cost  of  reducing— it  may 
generally  be  considered  a  fair  return.  Based  upon  the  solution 
assay,  the  return  should  be  about  a  penny,  or  a  little  over,  per 
ounce  more. 

With  the  latter  method  of  assay,  any  gold  that  the  residue 
may  contain  will  remain  undissolved,  and  may  be  dealt  with 
afterwards.  This  can  be  done  by  the  plan  described  on  page 
817  of  our  volume  for  last  year.  But  we  again  repeat  that  the 
gold  should  always  be  kept  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
silver  residues. 

In  this  and  the  former  article  we  have  only  attempted  to 
show  how  any  one  without  chemical  knowledge  may  ascertain 
approximately  the  value  of  his  residues  before  despatching  them 
to  the  refiner,  instead  of,  as  many  do,  sending  them  without 
the  slightest  idea  whether  they  are  actually  worth  five  pounds 
or  ten,  and  then,  if  the  return  is  not  to  their  satisfaction, 
complaining  without  any  definite  data  upon  which  to  lodge 
their  complaint. 

- +. - — 

We  remind  those  who  intend  sending  pictures  to  the  International 
Photographic  Exhibition,  which  opens  in  Liverpool  on  March  5, 
that'the  time  for  receiving  applications  fcr  space  has  been  extended 
to  the  last  day  of  the  present  month.  We  learn  that  all  bids  fair  for 
its  being  a  good  and  attractive  exhibition,  as  a  large  portion  of  space 
has  already  been  applied  for.  Thirty-five  medals  are  to  be  awarded. 

Thebe  is  no  periodical  in  this  country  which  plays  the  same  part 
in  reference  to  photography  as  does  our  French  contemporary  La 
Nature.  Reaching  a  large  number  of  readers — if,  nowadays,  there 
be  such — who  are  ignorant  of  photography,  it  brings  before  them  in 
a  popular  form  a  large  amount  of  information  of  photographic 
processes  and  photographic  achievements,  illustrated  where  necessary, 
and  explained  always  with  a  fulness  of  detail  that  renders  the  articles 
thoroughly  readable  by  the  non-expert.  An  impetus  is  thus  given 
that  must  have  an  effect  in  increasing  the  army  of  knights  of  the 
camera,  and  it  might  be  wished  that  some  periodical  in  our  own 
tongue  might  do  as  much  for  English  readers.  Last  week,  for 
example,  we  have  a  list  of  photographic  “novelties” — not  very  novel 
to  our  readers,  perhaps — from  a  formula  for  liydroquinone  developer 
to  a  description  of  a  new  pocket  camera.  The  week  before  there 
was  given  an  engraving  from  a  photograph  taken,  by  the  aid  of  the 
usual  electric  light  there  employed  at  one  of  the  Paris  theatres,  the 
Chatelet,  upon  the  pellicular  paper  of  M.  Balagny.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  a  negative  from  an  engraving 
made  from  it ;  but  it  is  stated  to  have  been  an  excellent  one.  This 
is  a  decided  success  to  score  in  film  photography. 


We  find  a  recognition  of  the  scientific  aspects  of  photography  in 
the  grant  made — according  to  January  to  December  Abstracts — to 
Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley  of  a  sum  of  money  from  the  Research  Fund  of 
the  Chemical  Society  “  for  experiments  on  the  use  of  dyes  in  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  especially  on  the  sensitising  action  of  the  dye.” 

Again,  too,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  the  Brothers  Henry 
are  worthy  recipients  of  honours,  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  having 
decreed  the  La  Caze  Physical  Prize  to  MM.  Paid  and  Prosper  Henry, 
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chiefly  for  their  great  achievements  in  astronomical  photography. 
We  have  often  brought  under  our  readers’  notice  descriptions  of  the 
marvellous  results  in  stellar  photography  obtained  by  these  savants, 
who  have  almost  revolutionised  the  practice  of  astronomical  photo¬ 
graphy  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

There  could  not  be  work  more  worthy  of  imitation  than  that  done 
by  these  talented  men,  but  it  is  rather  amusing  to  read  of  the  want  of 
practical  common  sense  in  other  departments  shown  in  Paris.  Foi 
example,  in  the  new  erection — the  Medical  School — a  building  beau¬ 
tiful  to  the  eye  has  been  raised;  but  so  far  are  its  internal  arrange 
ments  from  having  been  properly  attended  to  that  we  read  that  the 
week  before  last  the  water  pipes  in  all  the  laboratories  were  frozen 
up,  so  that  not  a  drop  of  water  was  obtainable  in  a  single  laboratory. 
Of  course  a  stop  was  thus  put  to  all  suitable  work. 

This  contretemps,  however,  may  teach  a  lesson  to  all  builders  of 
photographic  studios.  How  often  do  we  not  hear  of  burst  water 
pipes  in  such  places,  fitted  otherwise  in  the  most  luxurious  manner  ? 
If  water  pipes  are  laid  where  frost  can  attack  them  they  are  bound  to 
become  frozen  up  if  the  cold  be  severe  or  long  continued ;  and,  as 
water  has  a  very  strong  disruptive  force,  if  it  be  not  allowed  space 
for  its  normal  expansion  during  the  act  of  becoming  solid  the  pipes 
will  be  rent  asunder  in  places  to  allow  of  this  expansion.  The  evil  is 
not  seen  till  the  ice  melts,  and  then  the  thaw  is  credited  with  the 
damage ;  the  breach  is  repaired,  and  holds  good  till  the  next  frost, 
when  the  whole  routine  is  once  more  gone  through. 


The  Paris  School  of  Medicine  experience  points  the  moral  that  the 
pipes  should  be  placed  where  the  temperature  will  always  be  above 
freezing  point,  or  they  should  be  well  wrapped  up  with  some  non¬ 
conducting  material.  Methods  innumerable  have  been  devised  to 
combat  the  effect  of  the  expansion,  but  none  appears  to  have  been 
particularly  successful.  The  one  that  presented  itself  to  us  as  being 
most  plausible  was  that  of  the  late  Professor  Apjohn  :  his  plan  was  to 
solder,  at  intervals,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  exposed  pipes  short 
pieces  of  tubing  closed  by  soldering  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other 
■joined  to  the  water  pipe  so  as  to  be  open  to  it.  Air  was  thus  con¬ 
fined  in  these  upright  pieces,  and  as  the  current  of  water  passed  it 
left  them  empty.  The  Professor’s  theory  was  that,  as  the  water 
expanded  when  a  frost  came  on,  the  unfrozen  part  would  be  pressed 
into  these  blind  tubes,  and  so  prevent  pressure  upon  the  material  of 
the  water  pipes  and  escape  a  burst.  We  have  seen  it  tried  and  it  did 
not  answer  ;  why,  we  will  not  presume  to  suggest.  Again,  a  patent 
was  taken  out  some  time  ago  for  a  pipe  with  an  oval  section.  When 
the  frost  came  and  the  pressure  was  thus  applied  from  inside  by 
the  all-powerful  water,  it  was  expected  that  the  tube  of  oval  section 
would  become  circular,  aud  thus  have  greater  capacity.  This  method 
seemed  to  us  to  be  perfect  in  principle,  but  Ave  have  never  heard  since 
of  its  having  been  commercially  worked. 

A  foreign  chemist  has  discovered  a  method  of  treating  aniline 
colours  which  suggests  a  probable  usefulness  for  photographic  pur¬ 
poses.  The  dark-room  window  and  its  colour,  and  the  mode  of 
applying  that  colour,  is  ever  a  subject  of  discussion — paper,  cloth, 
glass,  either  or  all?  there  is  an  enthusiast  for  each.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  paper  is  the  cheapest,  but  the  cpiestion  is,  Ho  any  of  the 
papers  already  purchasable  ansAver  the  purpose  ?  Without  replying 
to  that,  we  may  yet  say  that  translucent  fabrics,  such  as  tracing 
paper,  obscure  far  less  of  the  light  than  the  same  paper  in  its  unpre¬ 
pared  state.  But  any  one  can  make  a  thoroughly  efficient  substitute 
by  simply  coating  the  material  Avith  linseed  oil  and  hanging  it  up  in 
the  air  for  a  few  days  to  dry.  A  material  of  fine  translucency  is 
thus  produced,  but  it  is  useless  till  coloured.  This  A\re  may,  perhaps, 
be  able  to  bring  about  through  the  aid  of  the  discovery  Ave 
allude  to.  Ilerr  A.  Muller  Jacobs  points  out  that  the  precipitates 
formhd  by  metallic  salts,  such  as  alum,  sulphate  of  zinc,  &c.,  in  the 
solutions  of  resin  soaps  carry  down  with  them  an}'  colouring  matters 
dissolved  in  the  liquid  at  the  same  time  as  the  soap.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  applicable  to  the  basic  coal-tar  colours,  forming  coloured 
metallic  soaps,  resinates  of  zinc  or  aluminium,  and  these  dissolve 
along  Avith  their  colour  in  such  neutral  solvents  as  benzine,  chloroform 


ether,  and  bisulphide  of  carbon.  If,  then,  these  substances  of  a  suit¬ 
able  colour  be  so  dissolved,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  linseed  oil,  or 
Avith  turpentine  varnishes,  there  should  be  produced  a  liquid  which, 
when  applied  to  paper  or  some  Avoven  fabric,  should  produce  a 
coloured  diaphanous  screen  inferior  in  no  respect,  save  permanency, 
to  glass  itself. 

- + - 

G  EL  ATI  X  0-CII  LOR  I  HE  FOR  TRANSPARENCIES. 

I. 

There  has  been  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  gelatino-chloride  for 
making  transparencies  ever  since,  some  six  years  ago,  Dr.  Eder’s  specimens 
of  the  Avonderful  varieties  in  tone  obtainable  under  different  modes  of 
development  Avere  exhibited  at  the  Society  of  Arts.  Since  that  time 
gelatino-chloride  paper  and  plates  have  been  regular  articles  of 
commerce  both  for  development  and  “  printing  out,’’  but  Avith  the 
latter  variety  I  have  at  present  nothing  to  do.  Its  advantages  are 
more  than  doubtful,  that  is  to  say,  it  presents  no  features  to  distinguish 
it  over  other  processes,  for  though  it  gives  very  fine  results  it  is  little  if 
anv  quicker  in  printing  than  albumenised  paper,  and,  therefore,  un¬ 
suited  for  enlarging  or  for  use  Avith  artificial  light,  and  while  more 
troublesome  in  working,  holds  out  no  promise  of  greater  permanency. 

Gelatino-chloride  for  development,  however,  occupies  an  entirely 
different  position,  for  while  it  offers  an  endless  variety  of  tones  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  method  of  developement  adopted,  it  is  sufficiently  sen¬ 
sitive  for  enlarging  purposes,  or  for  contact  printing  with  artificial  light 
of  no  greater  power  than  gas,  and  is,  therefore,  an  invaluable  aid  at 
the  present  season  of  the  year,  -is  regards  the  probable  permanence  of 
the  results,  while  it  certainly  cannot  be  placed  alongside  platinotype, 
the  image,  being  a  developed  one,  may  claim  to  be  as  little  prone  to 
change  as  any  silver  picture  similarly  produced. 

It  has  been  said — and  that,  too,  by  those  Avho  should  be  in  a  position 
to  know — that  gelatino-chloride  films,  Avhether  spread  upon  paper  or 
glass,  will  not  keep,  however  Avell  protected,  but  undergo  a  gradual 
but  no  less  certain  change  in  the  direction  of  spontaneous  decom¬ 
position.  Why  this  should  be  so  there  seems  no  theoretical  reason  to 
explain,  for  if  a  film  of  pure  bromide  of  silver  and  pure  gelatine  in  the 
dry  state  AA'ill  keep  practically  indefinitely,  it  is  curious' to  find  that 
the  similarly  constituted  chloride  under  identical  conditions  should 
behave  in  anything  but  the  same  manner.  From  experiments  I  have 
myself  made  some,  years  since  with  gelatino-chloride  films  perfectly 
free  from  other  matter,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  tendency  to  decom¬ 
position  is  a  necessity,  but  that  if  properly  prepared  the  chloride 
emulsion  will  keep  as  Avell  as  the  bromide. 

Precisely  similar  complaints  have  been  made  in  connexion  with 
gelatino-bromide  plates  containing  only  a  small  trace  of  chloride,  and 
here,  certainly,  from  experience  with  commercial  and  other  samples  cf 
that  description,  there  Avould  seem  to  be  some  ground.  But,  again, 
I  am  inclined  to  attribute  the  liability  to  change  to  faults  in  pre¬ 
paration  rather  than  to  the  chloride  of  silver  as  such.  For  instance, 
the  various  effects  of  a  soluble  chloride — restraining  and  other Avise — in 
an  emulsion  are  very  different  from  those  of  a  soluble  bromide,  and 
an  emulsion  which  would  bear  certain  treatment  during  cooking,  and 
preserve  its  keeping  qualities  when  an  excess  of  soluble  bromide  Avas 
employed  in  the  process,  would  in  all  likelihood  shoAv  a  perfectly 
altered  character  if  free  chloride  were  substituted  for  the  bromide,  no 
matter  how  carefully  the  preparations  were  treated  in  other  respects. 
It  is  therefore  only  necessary  to  point  out  that  an  emulsion  which 
really  contains  chloride  of  silver  cannot  well  be  prepared  by  the 
ordinary  digestion  or  boiling  methods  in  the  presence  of  excess  of 
soluble  bromide,  in  order  to  indicate  at  least  one  element  that  may 
Avork  to  lessen  the  keeping  qualities  of  chloride  emulsions  made  in 
that  manner. 

I  purposely  allude  to  this,  because  in  consequence  of  several 
inquiries  I  have  seen  and  heard  recently  regarding  gelatino-chloride 
for  development  1  propose  to  describe  an  easy  method  for  its  prepara¬ 
tion  which,  while  readily  aA'ailable  to  the  smallest  consumer,  is,  I 
think,  quite  free  from  the  defects  referred  to — so  at  least  I  have 
found,  for  plates  prepared  in  the  manner  I  shall  describe  have  lasted 
perfectly  after  others  purposely  prepared  Avith  but  an  ordinary  amount 
of  care  and  by  the  boiling  process  have  succumbed. 

There  is  nothing  really  iicav  in  the  process  I  have  to  set  before  my 
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readers,  except  tlie  minor  points  I  shall  emphasise  as  essential  to  suc¬ 
cess.  In  the  main  it  is  based  upon  the  late  Hr.  Monckhoven’s  car¬ 
bonate  of  silver  method,  with  slight  modifications  that  deprive  the 
process  of  its  difficulty.  In  this  method  I  may  briefly  explain  for  the 
benefit  of  those  not  acquainted  with  it,  the  bromide  (or  chloride)  of 
silver  is  formed  by  the  direct  action  of  hydrobromic  (or  hydrochloric) 
acid  upon  carbonate  of  silver  mixed  with  gelatine,  the  carbonate 
having  been  previously  thoroughly  freed  from  all  extraneous  matter, 
such  as  soluble  haloids  and  nitrates,  by  careful  washing.  By  the 
reaction,  bromide  or  chloride  of  silver  is  formed  and  carbonic  acid  gas 
is  evolved,  and  thus  an  emulsion  is  formed  containing  only  the  pure 
haloid  and  requiring  no  washing,  as  under  ordinary  conditions,  to 
remove  the  decomposition  salts.  The  difficulties  of  the  process  to 
those  not  accustomed  to  chemical  manipulations  lie  in  the  accurate 
adjustment  of  the  carbonate  and  acid,  any  excess  of  the  one  leading 
to  fog,  or  of  the  other  to  great  loss  of  sensitiveness.  I  cannot  say  that 
ray  method  lessens  the  difficulty  of  accurate  adjustment,  but  the  evil 
results  of  inaccuracy  in  that  respect  are  entirely  done  away  with. 

Before  entering  upon  the  details  of  the  formula,  let  me  first  say  a 
word  or  two  on  the  difference  that  should  exist  between  an  emulsion 
intended  for  negative  purposes  and  one  specially  made  for  positives 
upon  paper  or  opal,  transparencies,  whether  for  the  lantern  or 
decorative  purposes,  requiring  an  emulsion  midway  between  the 
other  two.  In  the  first  we  require  sufficient  “  body,”  i.e.,  sufficient 
silver  to  give  density  and  due  gradation  to  the  negative;  in  the 
second  we  require  the  quantity  of  silver  to  be  so  reduced  in 
proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the  film  that  the  shadows  of  the 
picture  shall  not  become  heavy  and  opaque  before  the  high  lights 
have  been  brought  out  by  the  developer.  In  addition,  in  order  that 
the  deepest  shadows  may  have  force,  and  at  the  same  time  the  half 
shadows  shall  be  transparent  and  show  detail  and  gradation,  the  film 
or  image  must  be  sufficiently  translucent  to  permit  the  support, 
whether  paper  or  opal,  to  show  through  slightly;  and  this  requires  a 
much  thinner  and  clearer  image  than  an  ordinary  transparency. 

In  order  to  secure  the  necessary  conditions  then,  we  greatly  reduce 
the  proportion  of  silver  to  each  ounce  of  emulsion,  and  at  the  same 
time  increase  the  quantity  of  gelatine.  Thus,  instead  of  using  twentj^ 
or  more  grains  of  silver  nitrate  to  each  ounce  as  we  do  in  a  negative 
emulsion,  the  quantity  may  be  brought  down  to  one-half  or  less, 
while  the  gelatine  may  be  raised  from  twenty  grains  to  forty. 
Simply  reducing  the  quantity  of  silver  will  answer,  but  for  various 
reasons  I  prefer  also  to  increase  the  gelatine,  not  the  least  being  that 
there  is  less  water  in  a  given  thickness  of  film,  and  consequently  it 
sets  and  dries  much  more  rapidly. 

To  prepare  the  emulsion,  place  one  ounce  of  good  gelatine,  pre¬ 
ferably  English,  to  soak  in  distilled  water.  Let  every  precaution  be 
:aken  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  lime  salts  in  the  gelatine,  which, 
is  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  is  fatal  to  the  beauty  of  transparencies. 
Weigh  out  ninety  grains  of  silver  nitrate  and  dissolve  it  in  a  couple 
)f  ounces  of  distilled  or  boiled  water,  and  in  another  vessel  dissolve 
ughty  grains  of  pure  crystallised,  or  thirty  grains  of  anhydrous 
■arbonate  of  soda,  and  when  dissolved  mix  the  two  solutions.  Avoid 
unploying  bicarbonate,  as  beyond  the  necessity  for  a  fresh  calculation 
>f  the  quantity  the  effervescence  it  causes  will  be  found  a  great 
misance.  After  thoroughly  mixing  the  two  solutions  by  stirring, 
How  the  carbonate  of  silver  to  settle  thoroughly.  Do  not  hurry  this 
>art  of  the  process,  as  if  it  be  attempted  to  pour  off  the  supernatant 
vater  too  soon  much  of  the  silver  will  be  lost. 

The  most  convenient  vessels  for  performing  this  operation  are  the 
onical  beakers  with  lips  specially  made  for  precipitation ;  these  are 
rider  at  the  bottom  than  the  top  and  allow  the  carbonate  to 
ubside  in  a  firm  “  cake  ”  without  adhering  to  the  sides,  and  are 
Iso  most  convenient  for  pouring  off  the  liquid  without  disturbing  the 
•recipitate. 

When  the  precipitate  has  subsided  in  a  thin  layer,  pour  off  the 
vater  as  closely  as  possible  without  allowing  the  slightest  particle  of 
he  carbonate  to  escape,  then  fill  up  with  fresh  water,  stir  well,  and 
gain  allow  to  subside  a  second  and  a  third  time,  after  which  the 
recipitate  will  be  sufficiently  free  from  impurities,  and  may  be 
rained  as  closely  as  possible.  In  doing  this  do  not  attempt  to  pour 
ff  the  last  drops  of  liquid,  but  draw  them  off  with  a  folded  strip  of 
Iter  or  blotting  paper,  taking  care  not  to  catch  any  of  the  carbonate. 


By  this  time  the  gelatine  will  have  swelled  sufficiently  to  be  ready 
for  dissolving.  Take,  say,  one-quarter  of  the  quantity,  or  even  less, 
squeeze  it  well,  and  having  transferred  it  to  a  suitable  vessel,  liquefy 
it  by  heat,  which  should  not  be  higher  than  110°  Fahr.  Make 
the  quantity  up  to  about  ten  ounces  of  solution,  and  pour  it,  warm, 
upon  the  carbonate  of  silver  and  stir  well.  At  first  the  mixture  will 
be  granular,  but  in  a  few  minutes  the  emulsion  will  become  beautifully 
fine.  Be  careful  not  to  raise  the  temperature,  or  the  carbonate  of 
silver  will  be  discoloured  by  partial  reduction,  which  occurs  even  as 
low  as  120*. 

The  next  operation  consists  in  converting  the  carbonate  of  silver 
into  haloid,  for  which  purpose  we  require  pure  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  as  many  prefer  a  small  proportion  of  bromide  of  silver  in  the 
emulsion,  also  a  small  quantity  of  hydrobromic  acid.  Now  comes 
the  ticklish  part  of  the  operation  to  those  who  have  not  the  necessary 
chemical  appliances,  namely,  the  estimation  of  the  value  of  the  acid, 
that  is  to  say,  the  quantity  that  will  be  required  to  just  convert  the 
carbonate  of  silver  into  chloride  and  bromide.  The  degree  of  accuracy 
necessary  in  this  process  is  not,  however,  so  great  as  in  Monckhoven’s 
method  of  compounding  an  emulsion  of  the  highest  sensitiveness,  as 
means  are  adopted  of  rectifying  any  slight  excess  of  acid  without 
materially  affecting  the  comparatively  lower  rapidity  needful  for 
positive  purposes,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  strength  of  the  diluted 
acid  may  be  effected  pretty  closely  without  having  recourse  to  any 
elaborate  appliances. 

The  strongest  hydrochloric  acid,  of  specific  gravity  L2,  contains, 
as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  tables  published  in  the  At.maxac, 
about  forty  per  cent,  of  real  II  Cl,  but  acid  of  this  actual  strength  is 
seldom  met  with.  As  a  rule  it  will  be  found  to  average  about 
s.g.  1T6,  which  has  the  value,  according  to  published  tables,  of  about 
thirty-three  per  cent.  A  sample  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  which  1 
use,  and  which  professes  to  be  s.g.  1*2,  I  find  to  be  of  the  strength 
named,  viz.,  1TG,  and  one  part  by  volume  made  up  to  ten  volumes 
forms  a  convenient  strength  for  use,  each  drachm  neutralising  almost 
exactly  ten  grains  of  silver  nitrate. 

Hydrobromic  acid  is  a  more  irregular  preparation  as  met  with  com¬ 
mercially,  the  so-called  1*450  strength  being  usually  weaker.  The 
sample  I  am  using  at  present  is  a  little  under  1*4,  and  one  volume  of 
this  made  up  to  seven  and  a  half  volumes  has  the  same  silver  value  as 
the  1  : 10  solution  of  hydrochloric,  namely,  each  drachm  is  equivalent 
to  ten  grains  of  silver  nitrate. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  at  least  approximately  “  standardise  ” 
the  dilute  acid  without  special  apparatus.  Let,  for  instance,  a  sample 
of  reputed  1*2  hydrochloric  acid  be  diluted  to  ten  times  its  volume, 
and  take  one  drachm  of  this  dilute  acid  and  further  dilute  it  to  one- 
tenth  or  one-hundredth  part  the  strength  of  the  original.  Next, 
dissolve  ten  grains  of  silver  nitrate  to  make  ten  drachms  of  solution, 
each  drachm  of  which  will  require  an  equal  quantity  of  the  dilute 
acid  (l  :  100)  to  balance  it,  supposing  its  specific  gravity  to  be  about 
FIG.  Let  equal  quantities  of  the  two  solutions  be  mixed  in  a  small 
phial,  and  vigorously  shaken  until  the  chloride  separates,  leaving  the 
supernatant  liquid  perfectly  clear.  This  may  not  occur  at  once,  but 
it  will  by  dint  of  shaking  unless  the  acid  he  woefully  below  its  reputed 
strength.  Pour  off  the  clear  liquid  in  two  portions,  and  into  one 
drop  a  single  minim  of  the  dilute  acid,  and  into  the  other  a  drop  of 
the  silver  solution.  The  occurrence  of  a  precipitate  or  cloudiness  in 
one  or  the  other  will  indicate  whether  the  acid  is  of  higher  or  lower 
strength  than  my  calculation,  and  by  adding  drop  by  drop  either 
more  acid  or  water  to  the  1  : 10  solution  and  repeating  the  test  a  very 
close  approach  to  accuracy  may  be  made.  The  method  is,  of  course, 
a  common  sense  and  not  a  scientific  one,  but  I  may  say  that  I  have 
worked  with  a  solution  so  standardised  for  experiment’s  sake  with 
perfect  success.  After  all,  scientific  accurac}r  would  be  of  little  use, 
since  the  errors  in  weighing  and  measuring  the  silver  nitrate  and 
dilute  acid  and  washing  the  carbonate  would  vitiate  the  most  precisely 
standardised  solution. 

We  are  now  ready  to  sensitise  the  emulsion,  or  to  convert  the 
carbonate  of  silver  into  chloride.  Up  to  this  point  the  preparation 
possesses  little  sensitiveness  in  the  ordinary  sense,  though  it  will 
darken  in  strong  daylight,  still,  it  is  safer  and  better  to  keep  it  in  the 
dark  room.  Measure  out  nine  drachms  of  the  dilute  H  Cl,  or,  if  a 
chloro-bromide  emulsion  is  desired,  substitute  the  required  quantity  of 
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HBr  for  a  corresponding  quantity  of  H  Cl.  Take  a  further  small 
portion  of  the  swelled  gelatine  and  dissolve  it  to  make  five  ounces  of 
solution  when  dilute  acid  has  been  added  to  it,  and  pour  this  into 
the  emulsion  of  carbonate  in  an  open  jar,  stirring  the  whole  well  foi 
a  minute  or  two.  The  combination  is  very  gradual,  and  probably  no 
effervescence  will  be  palpable,  though  if  enclosed  in  a  bottle  it  would 
soon  be  found  that  carbonic  acid  was  being  given  off. 

~The  remainder  of  the  process  must  be  deferred  at  present. 

VY.  B.  Bolton. 

- + - 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  such  a  man  as  Ellerslie  Wallace,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  applying  the  reductio  ad  ahsuvdum  to  the  doctrine  of  averages  as 
developed  in  the  composite  ”  order  of  photography.  If  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  composite  of  eighty  different  people,  he  considers  that  by 
parity  of  reasoning  it  should  also  be  possible  to  do  the  same  w  ith 
eighty  different  outdoor  views.  When  the  amiable  Mr.  Galton  first 
brought  his  composite  fad  before  the  public,  I  remember  a  correspondent 
of  this  Journal  applying  the  principle  to  architecture.  Given  two 
primaries,  each  respectively  a  nobleman’s  mansion  and  a  peasant’s 
cottage,  and  produce  a  composite  by  superposing  them,  what  order 
of  architecture,  it  was  asked,  would  result  ?  Why,  it  would  yield  a 
composite  representing  a  merchant’s  villa.  Just  so  in  portraiture; 
try  and  combine  the  faces  respectively  of  a  gentleman  having  a  well 
developed  Roman  nose  and  one  having  a  decided  pug,  and  see  what 
the  “  composite”  would  be  like.  But  fads,  like  dogs,  have  their  day, 
and  this  whim  will  soon  depart  and  be  no  more. 

***** 

Out  of  courtesy  I  presume  it  was  that,  in  an  editorial  article  last  week^ 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  is  spoken  of  as  being  “  the 
first  in  the  world.”  As  regards  the  number  of  years  it  has  been  in 
existence  this  may  be  the  case,  but  I  would  humbly  inquire  whether 
it  has  not  by  many  and  many  years  outlived  its  usefulness?  A  hat 
one  item  of  good  has  it  effected  during  the  past  decade  ?  Has  it  not 
become  a  sjmonym  for  old  fogeyism  ?  True,  it  has  accumulated 
money,  but  to  what  good  uses  do  its  funds  lend  themselves  ?  A 
Society  like  that  ought  to  stimulate  photographic  art ;  to  possess  the 
most  complete  library  and  collection  in  the  world  for  photographic 
reference ;  it  ought  to  be  the  first  in  the  field  with  all  that  is  of  an 
advancing  or  reformatory  nature,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  very  last 
•  subject  brought  before  them,  it  rests  contented  with  picking  up  the 
crumbs  which  fall  from  the  tables  of  the  more  wide-awake  Associations. 
Led  by  Manchester,  other  Societies  or  Clubs  have  had  the  subject  of 
the  stereoscope  and  its  revival  brought  forward,  and  now,  closing  its 
eyes  by  way  of  recognition  as  to  what  has  been  done,  that  of  Great 
Britain,  instead  of  leading  the  van,  drags  on  at  the-  rear.  So  will  it 
be  with  other  modern  advances,  such  as  that  of  the  recent  application 
of  magnesium  to  portraiture.  I  have  spoken  of  its  funds.  One  might 
have  thought  that  it  could  well  have  afforded  to  hand  over  a  liberal 
donation  to  the  more  philanthropic  Society,  which,  without  any  word  of 
recognition  from  the  moribund  body,  can  make  a  just  boast  of  having 
sought  out  innumerable  cases  of  distress  among  the  less  fortunate  of 
the  photographic  brethren,  or  their  fatherless  families,  and  of  having 
relieved  them.  Happily  a  small  measure  of  reform  is,  in  spirit, 
abroad ;  let  us  hope  that  the  next  election  of  councillors  and  the 
operation  of  reconstructed  laws  will  operate  in  helping  to  place  this 
Society  in  the  position  it  ought  to  occupy. 

***** 

Has  not  a  mistake  been  made  in  the  prizes  intended  to  be  given  at 
the  forthcoming  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition?  I  observe  that  a  medal 
is  to  be  given  for  micro-photographs.  Seeing  that  this,  a  compara¬ 
tively  useless  branch,  has  fallen  into  desuetude,  might  I  inquire 
whether  plioto-micrographs  was  not  really  intended  ?  The  former  term, 
by  universal  consent,  is  now  held  to  apply  to  large  things  photographed 
on  a  scale  so  minute  as  to  require  a  microscope  for  their  examination ; 
the  latter,  for  an  enlarged  representation  of  a  minute  original. 
***** 

I  observe  that  Mr.  Norman  Macbeth,  in  the  course  of  his  valuable 
lecture  on  The  Construction  and  Requirements  of  Portrait  Art  at  the 
Loudon  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association,  recommends  a 


variety  of  proportions  for  lantern  slides.  In  this  he  is  quite  correct , 
for  what  could  be  less  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  to  see  in,  say. ;»  <  •  u  - 1 1  i  <»  n 
mat,  which  is  merely  a  square  having  rounded  corners,  a  panoramic 
strip  of  distant  landscape  without  any  foreground  save  an  unmeaning 
grass  park  occupying  four-fifths  of  the  subject;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  full-length  figure  of  a  man  standing  like  a  mast  in  the  midst 
of  an  enormous  light  space  on  either  side  of  him  ?  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  also  unpleasant  to  see  placed  on  the  screen  in  immediate 
succession  first  an  oval,  then  a  cushion,  next  a  circle,  followed  in  turn 
by  a  vertical  quadrangle,  a  dome,  and  a  horizontal  aperture.  Each 
of  these  is  useful  in  its  own  way;  therefore,  in  order  to  ensure  a 
reasonable  degree  of  uniformity  of  aperture,  especially  in  a  lecture 
set,  it  behoves  the  photographer  to  take  his  negative  with  a  view  to 
the  securing  of  a  good  pictorial  composition  for  the  special  aperture 
which  is  his  favourite.  Diogenes. 

■ - ♦ - : - 


THE  FLASH  LIGHT  AND  THE  EYES. 

Now  that  the  great  reduction  in  price  of  the  metal  magnesium  has 
given  such  an  impetus  to  evening  photography,  and  experiments  are 
being  made  with  it  in  every  direction,  it  might  be  well  to  devote  a 
little  consideration  to  an  important  matter  in  connexion  with  its  ein- 
ployment  which  has  been  to  a  great  extent  overlooked,  \iz.,  the! 
probable  detrimental  effect  it  may  have  upon  the  eyes  of  those  sub-1 
jected  to  its  influence.  .  .  I 

If  we  think  for  one  moment  how  delicate  the  organization  of  the 
eye  is,  and  how  sensitive  it  is  to  any  increase  or  diminution  of  light 
exposed  to  it,  it  must  appear  at  once  that  any  great  shock  caused  by 
a  violent  contrast  is  unadvisable,  if  it  be  not  actually  dangerous, 
especially  to  those  persons  whose  sight  is  weak.  .  I 

As  we  all  know,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  dilates  or  contracts  in  the  s 
direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  light  the  eye  receives,  the  greater 
the  brilliancy  the  greater  the  contraction,  and  vice  versa.  There  are 
cases  on  record  of  blindness  caused  through  the  intense  light  emitted 
by  fireworks,  and  as  the  light  given  by  the  magnesium  is  as  great,  if 
not  greater,  because  of  its  proximity,  it  appears  to  me  that  every  pre¬ 
caution  should  be  taken  in  its  use,  such  as  lessening  as  far  as  possible 
the  contrast,  which  is  really  at  the  root  of  the  question,  for  by  doing 
so  the  shock  to  the  optic  nerve  is  proportionately  decreased.  . 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  darkening  of  the  room  during  the 
operation  of  exposure  by  the  flash  is  a  mistake,  as  any  one  who  exj 
periences  it  can  judge  for  himself  from  the  unpleasant  feeling  in  the 
eyes  for  some  minutes  after  the  flash  is  over,  lhis  unpleasant  feeling 
is  not  nearly  so  great  in  a  well-lighted  room,  and  becomes  almost  nil 
in  my  experience  if  an  additional  bright  light  be  placed  neat  the 
sitter,  for  the  latter  causes  a  natural  contraction  of  the  pupil,  and  the 
intensity  of  the  flash  is  not  so  noticeable.  Two  additional  advantages 
may  be  claimed  by  the  use  of  the  extra  one  near  the  sitter,  \iz., 
that  it  renders  focussing  much  easier,  and  decreases  the  chance  of  the 
movement  of  the  eyelids  during  exposure.  It  is  needless,  of  couise, 
to  say  that  all  lights  should  be  kept  out  of  the  field  of  the  lens. 
The  lens  is  only  uncapped  just  a  sufficient  time  to  allow  the  flash  to 
be  given,  and  if  this  be  quickly  done  the  plate  need  not  be  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  other  illuminants  in  the  room  for  more  than  a  second; 
at  any  rate,  I  have  never  found  any  ill  effect  being  caused  by  tlieir 

presence.  .  . 

From  a  photographic  standpoint  it  is  no  doubt  the  orthodox  thing 
to  cut  off  every  ray  of  light  which  is  not  required  for  the  production 
of  the  image,  for  fear  of  spoiling  a  plate,  but  this  I  feel  sure  would, 
be  found  a  misplaced  economy  in  the  event  of  anything  serious 
happening  on  which  a  claim  for  damages  could  be  made.  .  This  may 
be  a  pessimist  view  I  admit,  but  still  I  venture  to  think  it  is  one  to 
which  some  attention  ought  to  be  directed,  so  as  to  minimise  the 
chance  of  evil.  I  do  not  suppose  that  an  oculist  would  even  consider 
the  suo-o-estion  I  have  thrown  out  of  the  sitter  looking  at  a  bright 
light  with  favour,  but  I  feel  sure  he  would  condemn  as  positively 
dangerous  the  flashing  of  magnesium  in  a  darkened  room  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  eyes.  H.  M.  Hastings. 


ON  HALATION. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Northern  Counties’  Photographic 

Association.] 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  give  any  definition  of  halation.  Halation 
is  a  mortal  foe  to  definition.  Any  one  attempting  to  photograph  a  |j 
dark  interior  lighted  only  by  a  plain  glass  window,  in  which  the 
window  itself  forms  part  of  the  picture,  will  on  developing  his  negar 
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tive  be  painfully  aware  of  the  existence  of  halation  in  its  worst  form 
if  no  special  means  have  been  taken  to  prevent  its  occurrence. 
Ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  negatives  of  interiors  showing 
windows  of  either  plain  or  coloured  glass  are  rendered  imperfect  by 
halation.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  a  certain  amount  of  it,  as  it  is 
actually  seen  by  the  eye  when  looking  at  such  subjects  without  the 
intervention  of  the  camera.  Much  of  this  visible  halation  is  no 
doubt  due  to  particles  of  dust  floating  in  the  air,  which  reflect  and 
refract  the  rays  of  light  and  cause  them  to  impinge  upon  and  take 
away  the  clear-cut  edges  of  the  deep  shadows. 

By  working  with  paper  or  film  negatives,  halation  arising  from 
other  causes  may  be  avoided,  but  halation  of  this  sort  occurs  in  paper 
as  well  as  in  glass  negatives.  This  is,  however,  only  one  of  the  minor 
causes  of  halation,  and  had  it  been  the  only  one  we  should  probably 
not  have  been  discussing  the  matter  to-night. 

In  the  formation  of  the  undeveloped  photographic  image  in  the 
camera,  the  rays  of  light,  after  passing  through  the  sensitised  gelatine 
film,  are  reflected  from  the  polished  back  surface  of  the  glass  plate, 
and  return  at  different  angles  to  the  back  of  the  sensitive  film,  causing 
in  it  a  mixing  up  of  the  edges  of  the  high  lights  and  the  adjoining 
deep  shadows.  This  view  is  supported  by  examining  an  under¬ 
exposed  negative  of  such  a  subject  as  I  have  described,  when  it  will 
be  seen  on  looking  at  it  as  a  positive  that  the  traces  of  halation  are 
much  more  distinct  on  the  back,  i.e.,  the  glass  side,  than  on  the  film  side. 

Halation,  although  seen  in  its  worst  form  in  interior  work,  also 
makes  its  hateful  presence  apparent  in  many  landscape  negatives, 
especially  those  in  which  light  poitions  of  the  sky  are  seen  through 
dark  masses  of  heavy  foliage.  The  editor  of  one  of  OUT  photographic 
journals  has  lost  no  opportunity  during  the  past  few  years  of  puinting 
out  the  evils  of  halation  in  general  landscape  work,  and  has  done 
much  in  suggesting  remedies  for  it. 

Often  a  certain  amount  of  improvement  can  be  effected  in  a  badly 
halated  negative  by  the  judicious  use  of  local  reduction.  In  my  own 
practice  I  have  found  the  reducer  made  from  red  prusriate  of  potass 
and  hypo  to  be  the  safest  and  best,  care  being  taken  not  to  use  it  so 
strong  as  to  stain  the  film.  But  the  remedies  we  want  must  be  looked 
for  in  prevention,  not  in  cure.  These  remedies  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes;  (1),  those  which  tend  to  prevent  actinic  rays  passing 
through  the  sensitive  film,  and,  (2),  those  which  absorb  and  render 
harmless  those  rays  which  do  get  through.  When  gelatine  plates 
were  all  hand  made,  and  prices  were  higher,  the  films  were  generally 
richer  in  silver  and  more  opaque  than  they  are  at  present,  and  less 
light  being  able  to  pass  through  the  thicker  film  halation  was  less 
obtrusively  prevalent. 

The  presence  of  iodide  of  silver  in  the  emulsion  colours  the  film  a 
pale  yellow,  and  helps  to  prevent  many  of  the  actinic  rays  from 
passing  through  it.  Therefore  we  may  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that 
for  subjects  liable  to  halation  the  use  of  thick  films  containing  iodide 
as  well  as  bromide  of  silver  is  of  vital  importance.  Staining  the  film 
with  some  dye  which  would  be  discharged  by  the  chemical  treatment 
and  washing  to  which  the  plate  is  subjected  after  exposure,  may  also 
be  of  further  service  in  minimising  the  amount  of  actinic  light  passing 
through  the  film,  and  orthochromatic  plates  may  have  some  advan¬ 
tages  in  this  respect  from  the  dye  which  they  contain. 

Having  shown  the  kind  of  plate  which  it  is  desirable  to  select,  I 
shall  proceed  to  review  some  of  the  different  means  that  are  adopted 
of  backing  the  plate,  so  as  to  absorb  and  prevent  the  reflection  of 
those  actinic  rays  which  still  manage  to  struggle  through  the  film; 
for  as  yet  no  plate  has  been  found  which  without  backing  is  quite  free 
from  halation.  To  get  the  best  results  it  is  essential  that  the  backing 
shall  be  non-actinic  in  colour,  and  also  that  it  shall  be  in  optical  con¬ 
tact  with  the  glass.  It  is  also  desirable  that  it  shall  be  easily 
applied  and  easily  removed ;  that  there  shall  be  no  great  amount  of 
superfluous  moisture  about  it  which  might  cause  the  plate  holder  to 
swell  and  stiffen  in  its  action ;  and  also  that  it  shall  not  be  liable  to  be 
injured  by  the  spring  of  the  plate  holder,  which  chafes  the  plate  in 
the  centre,  and  is  apt  to  remove  the  backing  from  the  place  where  it 
is  most  needed. 

Considering  seriatim  some  of  the  means  used  to  meet  these  require¬ 
ments,  the  first  backing  I  remember  using  (not  counting  the  black 
velvet  and  damp  red  blotting  paper  of  wet  collodion  days)  was  the 
burnt  sienna  coating  on  the  back  of  the  Liverpool  dry  plates  which 
were  sent  out  commercially  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  This  backing 
is  still  much  used,  but  is,  i  think,  wanting  in  perfect  optical  contact 
when  dry.  It  also  needs  the  use  of  a  drying  closet,  or  an  artificially 
heated  dark  room,  as  do,  indeed,  almost  all  the  methods  we  have  to 
consider ;  and  as  nine  out  of  ten  amateurs  are  unprovided  with  these 
appliances  this  is  a  serious  objection  to  its  use.  I  have,  however, 
used  a  modification  of  this  method  which  answered  fairly  well.  In 
it  the  backing  consisted  of  a  sheet  of  red  paper  attached  to  the  back 


of  the  plate  by  a  coating  of  thin  glue  coloured  with  burnt  sienna  and 
squeegeed  into  optical  contact.  This  backing  also  required  drying. 

At  present  ready  backed  plates  are  sent  out  commercially,  which  I 
have  found  to  give  excellent  results  with  very  little  trouble.  They 
are  coated  with  what  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  dextrine  and  extract 
of  turmeric,  covered  with  a  sheet  of  dark  paper,  which  prevents  the 
backing  being  damaged.  They  are  rather  costly,  and  not  easily  got 
unless  specially  ordered  from  the  makers.  I  can  strongly  recommend 
them  to  any  one  willing  to  confine  himself  to  one  special  make  of  plate 
and  also  to  pay  for  the  extra  cost  of  backing. 

Carbon  tissue  soaked  in  water  and  squeegeed  on  the  back  of  the 
plate  has  been  used,  but  is  too  moist  for  the  plate  holders.  Fobs 
backing  sheets  have  many  good  properties,  but  are  troublesome  to 
make  and  to  apply,  and  have  never  come  into  general  use. 

Bitumen  dissolved  in  benzole,  or  some  other  solvent,  has  been  much 
used  and  answers  well  in  many  respects,  but  is  rather  difficult  to 
remove  from  the  plate  after  exposure.  The  particles  of  bitumen  seem 
to  have  a  strong  affinity  for  the  film  side  of  the  negative,  and  when 
using  it  I  found  that  I  so  often  got  markings  caused  by  its  presence  on 
the  film  side  that  I  gave  up  its  use  some  years  ago. 

A  mixture  of  lampblack  and  japanners’  gold  size  answers  well,  but, 
like  the  bitumen,  is  rather  messy,  being  apt  to  dirty  the  plate  holder 
if  not  very  thoroughly  dry. 

The  process  recently  described  in  a  leading  article  of  one  of  the 
photographic  journals  is,  perhaps,  the  nearest  approach  to  a  perfect 
backing  which  has  been  published.  In  using  it  the  plate  is  covered 
with  a  mixture  of  lampblack,  gum  mucilage,  and  glycerine.  When 
working  this  process  I  take  the  further  precaution  of  placing  a  piece 
of  dark  coloured  paper  over  the  backing  to  keep  the  dark  slide  clean. 
To  any  one  possessed  of  a  drying  closet  I  can  recommend  this  system 
as  being  excellent  in  result,  although  a  little  dirty  in  application. 

The  process  of  backing  which  I  purpose  demonstrating  to-night  has 
not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  published,  nor  do  I  know  any  one  who 
has  used  it  but  myself.  There  is  a  kind  of  paper  to  be  had  of  most 
wholesale  stationers  which  has  a  smooth  black  enamel  surface  on  one 
side.  I  take  a  piece  of  this  paper  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  less  each 
way  than  the  plate  to  be  operated  upon,  smear  the  enamel  side  all 
over  with  a  very  few  drops  of  glycerine,  using  the  finger  for  that 
purpose,  then  put  it  enamel  side  downward  on  the  back  of  the  plate, 
place  over  it  a  piece  of  ordinary  letter  paper,  and  rub  it  down  into 
optical  contact  with  the  glass,  using  the  fingers  for  that  purpose,  as 
in  rubbing  down  a  print  after  mounting.  If  the  plate  is  large  a 
squeegee  may  be  used. 

After  exposure  the  backing  leaves  the  plate  quite  easily;  the  small 
trace  of  glycerine  adhering  to  the  plate  can  be  wiped  off  if  desired 
before  developing  the  plate.  Should  the  plates  not  be  required  for  a 
week  or  two  after  their  preparation,  the  addition  of  one  part  of  gum 
mucilage  to  three  parts  of  glycerine  is  required  to  ensure  continuous 
adhesion.  In  backing  large  plates,  black  American  leather  cloth  with 
a  perfectly  smooth  surface  may  be  used  with  advantage,  instead  of 
the  enamel  paper,  as  it  bears  more  rough  usage  and  can  be  used  over 
and  over  again.  With  it  a  fuller  dose  of  gum  is  necessary. 

The  advantages  I  claim  for  this  backing  are  :  That  it  is  efficacious  ; 
that  it  is  easier  to  apply  and  easier  and  quicker  to  remove  than  any 
other  backing  ;  that  it 'is  cheap  ;  that  it  is  not  so  dirty  as  other  forms 
of  backing ;  and,  finally,  that  it  does  not  need  the  use  of  a  drying 
closet,  the  plates  being  put  at  once  into  the  plate  holder,  the  moisture 
which  is  given  off  by  the  very  slow  evaporation  of  the  glycerine  doing- 
no  harm  to  the  woodwork. 

Its  extreme  simplicity  and  cheapness  must  recommend  it  to  those 
who  have  practised  other  methods,  and  I  trust  that  many  who  have 
never  previously  used  backing  may  now  be  induced  to  make  it  a  rule, 
as  I  do,  to  use  backed  plates  invariably  for  landscape  work. 

J.  P.  Gibson. 

- + - 

FURTHER  REMARKS  ON  THE  MAGNESIUM 
FLASHING  LIGHT. 

Since  the  publication  in  the  pages  of  The  British  J  or  it  nab  of 
Photography  of  the  paper  I  read  before  the  Glasgow. Photographic 
Association  on  the  magnesium  flashing  light,  I  have  received  numerous 
applications  by  letter  and  in  person  for  additional  information  on  this 
subject.  It  appeared  to  me  at  the  time  when  giving  the  demonstra- 
tioii  that  I  had  made  the  description  sufficiently  clear  to  those  present, 
that  all  might  understand  the  mode  of  using  the  light;. but  on  re- 
f erring  to  my  paper  I  find  there  are  several  minor  points  which 
although  those  who  were  present  could  understand  from  the  ocular 
demonstration  they  received,  that  some  of  these  little  matters  might 
be  more  particularly  referred  to  for  the  benefit  of  those  interested  and 
who  were  not  present. 
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Among  the  numerous  questions  that  have  been  put  to  me  are  the 
following  : — What  sort  of  a  thing  is  the  wash  bottle  ?  How  many 
grains  of  the  powder  does  it  take  to  cause  a  flash  of  sufficient  intensity 
for  an  exposure  P  In  what  position  was  the  light  placed  as  regards 
the  sitter  ?  At  what  angle  was  the  gas  jet  from  the  sitter  ?  At  what 
distance  was  the  sitter  from  the  light  ?  Of  what  material  was  the 
gauze  screen  composed  ?  How  far  off  was  it  from  the  light  ?  What 
sort  of  a  reflector  did  I  use,  and  how  was  it  placed  P  What  was  the 
aperture  of  the  lens  I  worked  with  ? 

On  glancing  over  this  list  of  questions,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that 
any  one  not  present  might  very  naturally  be  excused  for  asking  such 
questions,  all  of  which,  however,  were  explained  at  the  meeting,  and 
therefore  I  propose,  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  columns,  to 
refer  to  these  questions  in  detail.  First,  as  to  the  bottle. 

This  has  been  so  well  described  in  your  leader  of  the  6th  instant, 
that  I  need  hardly  again  refer  to  it.  Should,  however,  any  one  wish 
to  see  what  a  wash  bottle,  or,  as  others  call  it,  a  cooling  bottle,  is  really 
like,  let  him  proceed  to  any  chemical  laboratory  and  he  will  not  long 
be  left  in  doubt.  The  one  1  used  was  rather  a  superior  article,  and 
cost  me  half-a-crown ;  but  I  see  no  difficulty  in  any  one  making  the 
thing  himself  with  the  aid  of  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  as  described  in 
your  issue  of  the  6th  instant.  With  regard  to  the  question  as  to 
How  many  grains  of  powder  it  took  to  cause  a  flash  of  sufficient  in¬ 
tensity  for  a  full  exposure  ?  During  the  discussion  which  followed 
the  reading  of  my  paper,  and  since  then,  I  have  met  those  who  ex¬ 
pressed  it  as  their  conviction  that  there  was  considerably  more  powder 
used  with  the  wash  bottle  than  was  the  case  with  the  guncotton  light. 
I  think  I  stated  in  the  paper  that  I  read  that  I  believed  somewhere 
about  twelve  grains  of  powder  was  all  that  was  used  with  the  bottle, 
whereas,  if  I  remember  right,  the  quantity  recommended  by  Dr. 
Piffard  to  be  used  with  the  guncotton  was  fifteen  grains.  Now,  since 
my  demonstration  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  fully  establish  the  fact 
that  there  was  more  powder  used  in  the  guncotton  light  than  with 
the  bottle,  and  so  far  as  my  experiments  have  gone  this  has  been  dis¬ 
tinctly  borne  out.  Without  relying  on  my  own  trials,  which  have  been 
done  with  the  same  bottle  as  I  used  at  the  meeting,  I  have  been 
assisted  in  this  matter  by  others,  and  these  results  are  singularly  alike. 
A  fair  average  puff  j'ields  about  nine  grains,  and  a  distinctly  strong' 
one  eleven  to  twelve  grains.  These  results  have  been  obtained  by 
numerous  trials  of  blowing  the  powder  into  a  clean  receptacle  and 
then  carefully  weighing  the  magnesium.  On  the  scoi’e  of  economy, 
therefore,  the  advantage  clearly  lies  with  the  bottle. 

In  what  position  was  the  light  placed  as  regards  the  sitter  P 

My  demonstration  was  given  in  the  rooms  of  the  Glasgow  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society,  and  I  had,  therefore,  but  little  opportunity  of 
arranging  the  position  of  the  gas  jet  to  suit  the  sitter,  so  I  had  to 
make  my  sitter  suit  the  gas  jet.  The  jet  was  placed  about  ten  feet 
from  the  floor  of  the  room  and  was  a  fixture ;  by  this  I  mean  it  had  no 
universal  or  movable  joints,  and  so  could  not  be  bent  out  of  the  per¬ 
pendicular.  .  I  used  an  ordinary  posing  chair,  and  placed  the  same 
about  on  a  line  with  the  jet,  which  was  on  the  left  side  of  the  sitter; 
if  anything,  the  jet  might  have  been  perhaps  six  inches  in  advance  of 
the  sitter  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  throio  the  shadow  on  the  background. 
What  shadow  was  thrown  fell  on  the  side  slightlv  in  advance  of  the 
background  but  was  not  visible  in  the  negative,  as  explained  through 
the  position  of  the  sitter  to  the  jet  being  such  as  to  prevent  its  falling 
where  seen.  The  dealing  with  the  shadows  is  a  matter  of  some  im¬ 
portance  in  this  class  of  work;  experience  has  taught  me  that  if  the 
shadow  is  thrown  on  the  background  the  light  is  too  far  forward.  In 
Scotland  we  have  a  very  vulgar  but  expressive  word  which  more  than 
any  other  I  know  of  is  applicable  in  this  instance,  it  is  “Sky  tin ’’—the 
light  was  just  skytin  the  face  as  it  were.  This  brings  me  to  the  next 
question.  I  have  already  stated  that  the  jet  would  be  about  ten  feet 
from  the  floor,  and  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  now  (for  I  did  not 
actually  measui'e  the  distance)  I  should  say  the  posing  chair  would  be 
placed  about  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  perpendicular 
of  the  gas  jet,  and  the  sitter  was  so  posed  by  turning  the  head  from 
the  jet  that  the  light  did  not  blaze  directly  into  the  sitter’s  eyes. 
While  on  this  point,  I  have  seen  it  stated  somewhere  that  the  sudden 
flash  of  light  causes  the  sitter  to  involuntarily  start  and  assume  an 
unnatural  look  just  at  the  moment  of  exposure — in  many  cases  doubt¬ 
less  this  is  so  ;  but  after  experimenting  somewhat  on  this  work  I  have 
hit  upon  a  plan  which  almost  entirely  overcomes  this  difficulty — apian 
which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  prevents  the  sudden  start  or  surprise 
to  the  sitter.  Later  on  I  shall  allude  more  fully  to  this. 

Having  answered  the  questions  as  to  the  height  of  the  jet  and  the 
distance  of  the  sitter  from  the  same,  when  I  say  that  the  sitters  were 
posed  on  a  low  posing  chair  I  have  stated  sufficient  for  those  desirous 
of  knowing  the  angle  of  light  to  find  such  out  for  themselves  by  practice. 

I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  had  I  been  able  to  have  suited  the  gas 


jet  to  my  sitters  instead  of  suiting  the  sitters  to  the  jet,  that  1  would 
not  have  placed  the  jet  at  a  higher  point .  The  results  obtained,  however, 
left  hardly  anything  to  be  desired  so  far  as  the  lighting  was  concerned. 

In  my  practice  at  home  I  have  an  universal  joint  and  throw  the 
light  from  a  somewhat  higher  point. 

And  now  about  the  gauze  screen  which  I  used  to  diffuse  the  light. 
This  is  a  home-made  article,  and  consists  of  four  laths  of  about 
three  and  a  half  feet  long  joined  at  the  corners  so  as  to  form  a  simple 
rough  frame,  over  which  is  stretched  one  thickness  of  book  muslin.  I 
thought  at  the  meeting  it  was  tarlatan,  but  my  wife  tells  me  it  is  just 
book  muslin  and  can  be  had  in  any  drapers  for  about  fourpence  a  yard. 
Any  one  can  make  the  thing  himself  by  simply  cutting  four  sticks  the 
same  size  and  tying  the  corners  together  with  twine,  then  tacking  on 
the  muslin.  Having  acquired  the  screen,  it  is  placed  in  a  slanting 
position  about  a  foot  or  so  from  the  jet,  just  out  of  danger’s  way  of 
the  flash.  The  light  is  with  this  screen  nicely  diffused. 

The  reflector  I  used  was  also  a  homely  article,  and  consisted  of  a 
folding  screen  over  which  was  thrown  a  clean  linen  sheet,  care  being 
taken  that  none  of  the  white  cloth  overlapped  so  as  to  throw  any  light 
into  the  lens.  This  reflector  was  so  placed  as  to  throw  a  somewhat 
front  light  on  the  face,  and  was  brought  as  far  forward  in  front  of  the 
sitter  as  the  lens  would  allow  of,  just  clearing  the  picture  on  the 
ground-glass  of  the  camera.  The  screen  would  be  about  five  feet  high 
and  placed  about  four  feet  from  the  sitter.  The  lens  I  used  was  a 
French  portrait  combination,  and  was  worked  with  an  aperture  equal  to 
i  of  its  focal  length. 

And  now  having  gone  through  the  various  questions,  just  let  me 
finish  up  with  a  few  other  remarks  on  the  subject. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  waited  upon  by  a  friend  to  whom  I  had 
given  very  much  the  same  instructions  as  now  penned,  and  he  met 
me  with  the  remark,  “  I  say,  Armstrong,  it  is  all  nonsense  ;  that  flash 
light  is  a  failure,  I  was  trying  it  last  night  and  could  do  no  good.”  I 
said  try  again.  So  he  did — result  the  same.  Then  he  tried  the  gun¬ 
cotton,  with  no  better  result.  Suspecting  something  wrong  some¬ 
where,  I  went  to  his  diggings,  as  he  termed  his  place,  and  soon  saw 
what  was  wrong;  he  was  blazing  away  without  taking  any  precau¬ 
tions  to  shield  the  light  from  falling  almost  directly  into  the  lens. 
This  was  soon  put  right,  and  now  it  looks  as  if  my  friend  is  going  to 
consume  all  the  powder  in  Glasgow  forthwith.  lie  is  loud  in  his 
praise  of  the  fun  to  be. got  at  nights,  and  has  some  notion  of  bringing 
out  a  lamp  to  overcome  the  smoae  nuisance.  Just  let  me  remind  my 
readers  they  must  be  careful  to  shield  the  lens  from  the  direct  rays  of 
light  from  the  flash. 

Talking  about  lamps  brings  me  to  the  point  I  wanted  to  say  a  little 
about.  I  notice  Mr.  Bishop  has  adopted  the  wash  bottle  in  conjunction 
with  a  lamp  that  burns  two  jets  of  spurt  flame.  I  am  not  aware 
whether  or  not  this  lamp  is  intended  merely  as  an  adjunct  for  parlour 
photography.  Lately  I  have  been  experimenting  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  and  I  fancy  I  have  solved  the  question  of  making  this  a  success 
in  studio  work.  The  great  thing  to  overcome  is  the  smoke,  and  this  I 
believe  I  have  succeeded  in  doing.  Before  long  I  may  have  something 
more  to  say  on  this  point. 

And  now  about  the  little  dodge  I  referred  to,  and  which  tends  to 
overcome  the  startled  expression  of  the  sitter  on  the  flash  being  made. 
While  experimenting  with  this  light,  I  also  thought  of  burning  a  few 
inches  of  magenisum  ribbon  in  a  little  lamp,  immediately  before  the 
flash  is  given  ;  this  enables  the  focussing  to  be  done  nicely  and  throws 
up  the  high  lights  in  contrast  to  the  shadow.  So  it  occurred  to  me 
were  the  ribbon  to  be  burned  just  for  a  second  or  two  before  the  flash 
wras  made,  it  would  tend  to  compose  the  sitter  and  at  the  same  time 
help  to  prevent  flatness  in  the  lighting.  On  trying  it  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  it  did  both.  The  little  lamp  I  used  -was  actuated  by 
clockwork,  and  works  so  nicely  that  I  should  not  now  like  to  be  with¬ 
out  it.  I  bought  it  in  Geo.  Mason  &  Co.’s,  and  have  never  seen  one 
like  it  elsewhere.  I  understand  it  comes  from  the  Continent  some¬ 
where,  and  the  reflector  is  quite  a  feature  in  itself,  the  old  bright 
metal  reflector  being  dispensed  with  and  another  substituted  which 
diffuses  the  light  in  great  measure;  its  cost  is  about  27s.  Qd.  This 
little  lamp  was  placed  in  the  same  position  as  the  gas  jet,  only  about 
two  feet  lower.  I  consider  it  a  most  essential  adjunct  to  the  flash  for 
the  reasons  stated.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  cap  of  the 
lens  must  be  removed  before  the  flash  is  given.  The  flash  is  of  such 
sudden  and  short  duration  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  take  it  off 
otherwise.  T.  N.  Armstrong. 

— - - ♦ — - 

THE  ETHER-OXYGEN  LIMELIGHT. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Franklin  Institute.] 

The  vapour  of  sulphuric  ether  has  been  found  to  give  as  good  results 
as  coal  gas  in  the  production  of  the  limelight.  As  first  employed  for 
this  purpose,  the  ether  was  vaporised  by  heat,  but  this  method  has 
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always  been  regarded  as  troublesome  and  unsafe.  Mr.  S.  Broughton, 
of  England,  tried  to  improve  upon  it  by  dividing  the  oxygen  supply 
and  passing  a  small  portion  of  it  through  liquid  ether,  where  it 
became  charged  with  ether  vapour,  which  it  then  conducted  to  the 
hydrogen  side  of  the  jet.  There  were  several  objections  to  this 
method :  the  oxygen  could  not  be  perfectly  saturated  with  ether 
vapour  in  this  way,  and  in  a  cold  room  or  with  impure  ether  there 
was  always  danger  of  the  flame  retreating  into  the  saturator ;  if  this 
occurred,  it  was  almost  certain  to  either  burst  the  saturator  and 
throw  the  burning  liquid  about  the  room,  or  to  force  it  back  into  the 
oxygen  holder  and  produce  a  still  more  dangerous  explosion.  The 
passage  of  the  gas  in  bubbles  through  the  liquid  also  caused  the  light 
to  flicker  so  badly  that  I  imagine  few  operators  would  have  tolerated 
it.  Mr.  Broughton  sought  to  overcome  the  first  objection  by  packing 
the  mixing  chamber  of  his  jets  with  granulated  pumice,  through 
which  the-  flame  will  not  readily  retreat ;  but  this  made  it  almost 
impossible  to  use  the  light  at  all  in  two  lanterns  connected  through 
a  dissolving  key,  and,  of  course,  did  not  stop  the  flickering.  Serious 
accidents  resulted  from  the  use  of  the  wash-bottle  saturator,  and  it  was 
abandoned,  after  creating  a  general  impression  that  ether  could  not 
possibly  be  employed  with  safety.  Mr.  Broughton  afterwards  used  a 
saturator  in  which  the  oxygen  was  passed  over  the  liquid  ether  instead 
of  through  it,  and  so  stopped  the  flickering,  but  did  not  publish  this 
method  for  some  time.  The  first  published  improvement  on  the 
wash-botttle  saturator  was  invented  and  patented  by  me  in  1882.  It 
consisted  of  substituting  for  the  wash  bottle  a  chamber  packed  with  a 
porous  material,  which  was  saturated  with  the  liquid  ether  and  so 
arranged  that  the  oxygen  was  charged  with  vapour  without  bubbling 
through  the  liquid.  This  saturator  was  also  provided  with  a  remov¬ 
able  cap,  which  permitted  the  porous  filling  to  be  removed  and  dried 
out  whenever  it  became  overcharged  with  the  alcohol  and  water  that 
is  always  present  in  commercial  sulphuric  ether.  With  this  saturator, 
the  oxygen  can  be  perfectly  saturated  with  ether,  and  is  then 
absolutely  non-explosive ;  the  light  is  also  perfectly  steady,  and  can 
be  used  with  perfect  success  for  dissolving,  provided  that  the  jets 
have  small  tubes  and  mixing  chambers,  and  the  dissolving  key 
a  proper  adjustment.  It  is  also  absolutely  safe,  if  properly  connected 
with  the  lantern  and  oxygen  supply,  because  even  with  an  explosive 
mixture  in  the  saturator,  it  is  impossible  to  produce  an  explosion  that 
will  either  damage  it  or  throw  out  liquid  ether.  As  originally  placed 
on  the  market,  this  saturator  was  provided  with  removable  rubber 
caps,  for  which  the  present  owners  of  the  patent  have  substituted 
a  metallic  screw  cap,  which  is  made  to  fit  ether-tight  by  applying 
common  bar  soap  to  the  screw  thread. 

The  ether  light,  as  produced  with  this  saturator,  is  now  employed 
by  some  of  the  best-known  lantern  operators  in  the  country,  who  are 
enthusiastic  in  its  praise  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  success  and  enthusiasm 
of  many,  there  are  some  to-day  who  affect  to  believe  that  its  use 
ought  to  be  pi'oliibited  as  dangerous,  and  others  who  are  either  too 
stupid  or  too  “  smart”  to  manage  it  successfully.  Members  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  have  had  ocular  demonstration  of  its  success  and 
convenience,  as  it  has  been  used  in  illustrating  most  of  the  Institute 
lectures  during  the  past  year ;  but  its  greatest  advantage  lies  in  the 
extreme  compactness  and  portability  of  the  requisite  apparatus. 
I  will  take  the  liberty  to  reproduce  here  some  endorsements  of  the 
light  by  well-known  men  who  have  used  it. 

Professor  Wm.  A.  Anthony  says: — “  With  the  same  pressure  of 

oxygen,  the  ether  light  is  better  than  the  hydrogen . In  the 

qualities  of  steadiness,  freedom  from  noise,  &c.,  it  is  certainly  equal  to 
any  limelight,  and  in  convenience  of  manipulation,  especially  for  a 
travelling  exhibition,  it  is  far  superior  to  either  hydrogen  or  house  gas.” 

Dr.  John  Nicol  says  : — “  I  have  been  closely  identified  with  lantern 
work  since  1853,  and  have  used  and  experimented  with  almost  every 
method  of  illumination  and  every  variety  of  apparatus  that  has  been 
introduced  or  suggested,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
production  of  an  oxyhydrogen  light  of  the  very  highest  class  is 
obtainable  with  this  saturator  with  absolute  safety,  and  with  less 
trouble  than  by  any  other  device  or  apparatus  that  I  have  seen.” 

Notwithstanding  the  great  success  of  this  means  for  producing  the 
limelight,  and  the  important  advantages  which  it  offers,  I  have 
always  recognised  in  it  certain  minor  faults,  which  I  hoped  to  over¬ 
come  in  course  of  time,  and  my  object  in  preparing  this  paper  has  been 
to  call  attention  to  some  recent  improvements  I  have  made,  which  I 
believe  will  greatly  extend  the  use  of  the  light  and  increase  its  popu¬ 
larity.  .  The  first  improvement  is  in  the  construction  of  the  saturator, 
which  is  reduced  in  size,  yet  increased  in  effectiveness.  The  second 
is  in  the  use  of  petroleum  ether  (rhigolene),  which  gives  the  same 
light  as  sulphuric  ether,  but  vaporises  at  a  lower  temperature,  costs 
much  less,  and  contains  neither  alcohol  nor  water  to  accumulate  in 
the  saturator, 


My  improved  saturator  is  in  the  form  of  a  single  metallic  tube,  two 
inches  in  diameter  and  thirteen  inches  long,  with  a  handle  at  the 
middle  and  a  stopcock  projecting  upward  at  each  end.  A  neck,  like 
that  of  a  bottle,  projects  from  the  screw  cap  at  the  end,  and  is  closed 
with  a  cork  for  convenience  in  filling.  The  passage  for  oxygen  is 
over  twenty  inches  long,  in  the  form  of  a  zigzag  channel  through  the 
upper  surface  of  the  roll  of  porous  material,  and  secures  complete 
saturation  of  the  gas  with  vapour.  This  saturator  can  be  filled  from 
a  bottle  in  one  minute,  and  is  ready  for  use  at  once,  or  may  be  kept 
filled  for  any  length  of  time.*  The  petroleum  ether  costs  only  thirty 
cents  a  pound,  which  is  less  than  half  the  price  of  sulphuric  ether ;  it 
also  vaporises  at  a  lower  temperature,  so  that  the  light  can  be  used 
successfully  even  in  a  very  cold  room,  and  it  has  other  advantages. 
Of  course  it  should  be  stored  in  a  cool  place  and  kept  tightly  corked. 
It  is  also  necessary,  when  using  it  with  oxygen  from  a  cylinder,  to  use 
a  valve  that  can  be  opened  very  slowly,  because  a  very  small  amount 
of  oxygen  passing  through  the  saturator  will  produce  a  very  large 
flame  at  the  jet.  The  Shaw  valve,  manufactured  by  Mr.  Shaw,  a 
member  of  this  Institute,  fulfils  the  requirements,  and  is  already 
largely  used  in  this  city.  Some  special  instruction  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  light  in  hot  weather  may  also  be  called  for. 

In  conclusion,  I  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  this  improved  means  for 
supplying  the  hydrogen  element  is  so  much  simpler  and  more  con¬ 
venient  than  any  other,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  entirely  supersede  the 
use  of  hydrogen  and  coal  gas  when  its  merits  shall  have  become 
generally  known  and  appreciated.  F.  E.  Ives. 

- - ♦ - — 

RETOUCHING  GELATINE  NEGATIVES  WITH  RED  CHALK 
AND  BLACK  CRAYON. 

To  cover  the  strongest  lines  and  spots  of  gelatine  negatives  superficially, 
I  have  of  late  used  black  crayon ;  Faber’s  black  chalk  points  No.  1  and 
No.  2,  also  the  best  Coute’s  crayon  pencils. 

Grinding  down  the  film  I  have  abandoned  altogether.  I  merely 
roughen  it  by  rubbing  it  with  a  piece  of  calico.  To  avoid  finger-dirt  or 
greasy  matter  being  carried  upon  the  plate,  which  would  eventually 
destroy  the  surface  for  drawing  purposes,  it  is  best  to  enclose  a  tuft  of 
cotton  in  the  calico  and  tie  up  the  ends.  Thus  a  tampon  with  convenient 
handle  is  secured,  well  adapted  to  do  the  work,  without  exposing  the 
surface  of  the  plate  to  finger-marks.  When  by  long-continued  rubbing, 
gelatine  powder  clogs  up  the  fabric,  it  may  be  cleaned  by  striking  it  over 
the  edge  of  the  glass  plate. 

Crayons  should  be  finely  pointed  and  dexterously  handled.  To  use 
them  with  force  is  required  only  when  drawing-in  strong  details,  high 
lights  in  the  eyes  or  on  jewellery,  for  the  contours  of  laces,  linen,  &c. 
The  handles  belonging  to  Faber’s  “  B  ”  and  “  C  ”  points  are  too  heavy 
and  clumsy,  and  allow  easy  breaking  of  the  pencils.  It  is  far  better  to 
wind  a  piece  of  moistened  albumen  paper  spirally  around  the  pencil, 
and  stick  the  ends  together.  This  furnishes  the  best  handle  I  know  of. 

All  crayon  retouching  is  usually  rather  coarse,  and  whenever  it  is 
necessary  should  be  blended  down  with  paper  stump  or  fine  erasing  gum, 
just  as  is  done  with  crayon  drawings  upon  paper. 

When  it  is  desirable  to  lighten  up  large  surfaces,  like  the  dark  side  of  a 
face  in  Rembrandt  style,  or  to  brighten  the  shadows  of  a  neck,  I  dip  the 
point  of  a  soft  paper  stump  in  crayon  scrapings  or  black  pastel  colour, 
lay  the  colour  on  the  negative  lightly,  and,  without  using  much  force, 
blend  it  carefully  and  easily  over  all  the  various  places,  and  rub  in 
gradually. 

Crayon  powder  intensifies  somewhat  more  than  it  appears  to  do.  Pastel 
black  is  of  much  purer  grey  tone. 

Another  remarkably  good  material  for  the  brightening  up  of  large 
planes  is  extremely  fine  red  crayon  (Rotkel),  which  possesses  great  in¬ 
tensifying  properties.  I  do  not  use  the  ordinary  kind,  but  that  manu¬ 
factured  by  La  Franc  &  Co.,  of  Paris.  Couti’s  red  crayons  are  less 
appropriate  for  blending,  but  are  better  for  putting  in  points  and  high 
lights.  Red  crayon  cannot  very  well  be  employed  for  brightening  up 
face  shadows,  as  its  colour  will  conflict  with  that  of  the  lead-pencil 
afterwards  used,  but  in  general  landscape  work  and  in  frequent  cases  in 
portraiture  also,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  most  useful  material  to  work  with. 

Naturally  none  will  attempt  to  cover  whole  surfaces  with  uniform 
layers  of  crayon,  especially  upon  under-exposed  plates.  With  them  only 
a  detailing  of  the  shadows  is  required,  or  to  create  harmony  between 
them  and  the  brighter  lights,  while  with  other  negatives  the  deeper 
shadows  may  require  a  more  thorough  covering.  The  difference  in  the 
colour  of  the  material  used  facilitates  judging  of  the  intensity  desired  to 
be  produced. 

Negatives  retouched  with  crayons  or  crayon  powder  require  a  protect¬ 
ing  varnish.  Red  crayon  adheres,  however,  so  tenaciously  to  the  nega- 

*  This  small  saturator  has  been  run  one  and  three-quarter  hours  continuously 
with  a  pair  of  lanterns  at  the  Franklin  Institute,  dissolving  over  100  pictures  ; 
ordinary  jets  and  “low-pressure”  dissolving  key  were  used,  with  oxygen  from 
a  cylinder,  without  any  “snapping,”  and  without  exhausting  the  ether  supply. 

I  believe  it  would  have  run  perfectly  for  at  least  another  half  hour. 
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tives  that  even  de-varnisliing  a  retouched  negative  cannot  remove 
it  entirely.  Red  crayons  can  be  used  for  retouching  upon  varnished 
films  as  well,  also,  when  prepared  with  the  usual  media,  the  compound 
turpentine  retouching  fluid,  or  its  modern  rival,  castor  oil,  and  particu¬ 
larly  with  great  advantage  when,  after  varnishing,  a  plate  requires 
correction,  like  the  brightening  up  of  hair  or  beard. 

In  ordinary  practice  graphite  is  used  for  that  purpose.  But  varnish 
never  adheres  well  to  graphite,  and  an  intensity  like  that  produced  by  red 
crayon  can  never  be  obtained  with  it,  besides  no  additional  drawing  can 
be  effected  upon  a  graphited  ground. 

It  is  preferable  to  varnish  the  negative  after  the  crayon  retouching, 
the  sketch  for  the  whole  work,  has  been  finished,  and  then  continue  to 
work  in  the  usual  manner.  A  direct  application  of  the  retouching  fluid 
upon  the  unvarnished  film  will  obliterate  the  crayon  work. 

— American  Annual.  Anton  Baumgartner. 

- — - + - - 

NOTES  FROM  ABROAD. 

( From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

VIII. 

French  Fortifications  and  English  Photographers  ( continued ). 

In  happy  ignorance  of  these  doings  at  home,  I  was  resting  a  few  days 
at  Dinant  abroad,  then  thought  I  should  like  to  cross  the  boundary  line 
and  see  a  frontier  town  in  la  belle  France,  to  revisit  for  a  few  hours 
a  country  I  have  always  loved,  the  headquarters  of  the  highest  civilisation 
and  refinement  in  the  world.  Accordingly,  one  afternoon,  without  any 
baggage,  I  took  a  return  ticket  to  Givet,  a  French  town  about  twelve 
miles  distant.  Above  Dinant  the  banks  of  the  Meuse  become  less  craggy, 
but  more  wild,  in  the  sense  of  being  more  free  from  dwelling  houses  and 
that  rounded  hills,  covered  with  Ardennes  forests,  spring  from  the 
water’s  edge,  with  here  and  there  a  motionless  stork,  whose  presence  adds 
rather  to  the  loneliness  of  the  scene.  Givet  is  a  French  garrison  town, 
the  seat  of  immense  fortifications,  and  the  railway  passes  through  a 
tunnel  in  the  heights  which  they  surmount ;  the  town  itself,  at  the  foot 
of  the  fortifications,  is  not  visible  from  the  railway  station,  because  of  the 
rows  of  trees  with  which  the  adjacent  roads  are  bordered.  Givet  is 
surrounded  by  an  antique  wall  and  moat,  the  latter  in  some  parts 
replaced  by  the  river,  and  is  entered  over  a  mediaeval  drawbridge, 
springing  from  a  tower  with  archway  and  portcullis.  It  is  a  dingy, 
untidy-looking  little  town,  with  houses  not  nearly  so  smart  or  handsome 
as  those  of  Dinant,  and  not  generally  calculated  to  favourably  impress 
visitors  to  it  who  are  entering  France  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  The 
coloured  windows  in  the  church  are  rich,  and  I  saw  nothing  else  in  the 
town  worth  notice.  A  bridge  over  the  Meuse  connects  Givet  with 
Charlemont,  which  practically  is  a  part  of  Givet.  The  surrounding 
scenery  is  picturesque.  The  chief  object  of  excitement  I  saw  in  Givet 
tending  to  arrest  attention  was  an  old  hen  crossing  a  deserted  street. 
After  an  hour  spent  in  exploring  the  streets  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  I 
wished  the  time  were  up  for  the  departure  of  the  return  train,  and  found 
my  way  to  the  railway  station  restaurant,  which  was  pretty  well  filled  by 
a  cheerful  and  miscellaneous  company  ;  afterwards  to  pass  time  I 
sauntered  out  again.  I  had  seen  enough  of  Givet  to  learn  that  it  was  a 
place  that  nobody  would  be  likely  to  visit  either  for  business  or  pleasure, 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  rational  theory  for  the  soldiers  in  it  to  form 
was,  that  a  foreigner  lounging  about  it  for  some  hours  must  be  a  German 
examining  the  fortifications.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  railway 
station  a  man  dressed  like  a  rustic  in  a  blue  blouse  drew  near  me  in 
a  studiously  accidental  kind  of  way,  and  after  a  few  remarks  about  the 
weather,  and  so  on,  asked  if  I  were  a  German.  On  being  told  that  I  was 
English,  he  responded  that  he  thought  that  he  had  heard  me  speaking 
German  at  the  buffet  a  short  time  before,  which  showed  that  he  had 
followed  me  thence.  We  then  parted  with  a  civil  “  Good  day.”  As  time 
was  lagging  drearily  on  hand,  I  began  to  wish  to  be  locked  up  as  a 
German  spy,  to  get  something  exciting  to  write  about  in  these  pages,  and 
to  help  to  furnish  “  copy  ”  to  general  newspapers  in  the  dead  season,  but 
there  was  no  such  luck.  On  entering  the  train  to  return,  two  men  came 
into  my  compartment,  and  one  of  them  got  out  at  the  next  station.  The 
remaining  traveller  said  to  me  :  “  The  man  who  has  just  left  the  carriage 
told  me  that  he  knows  you  very  well.”  I  responded  that  “  Such  being  the 
case,  it  is  curious  that  he  should  have  said  nothing  to  me ;  but  really  I  do 
not  remember  having  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.”  “  Oh,  but  he  told 
me  that  he  was  certain  he  once  knew  you  perfectly  well.”  I  replied  that 
I  regretted  that  the  French  nature  made  men  so  retiring  and  bashful,  for 
it  was  hard  to  lose  an  old  acquaintance  because  he  was  too  modest  to 
speak  out ;  why  did  he  confide  his  discovery  to  the  breast  of  a  stranger 
rather  than  to  his  long-lost  friend  ?  The  questioner  began  to  see  that  I  was 
“  chaffing  ”  him  ;  then  guessing  what  he  wanted,  I  told  him  seriously  that 
I  was  merely  an  English  tourist  stopping  at  Dinant  who  had  run  through 
for  an  hour  or  two  to  see  Givet.  At  the  next  station  there  was  a  mutual 
raising  of  hats,  and  he  departed.  The  truth  is  that  the  French  officials 
at  frontier  towns  are  worried  out  of  their  lives  ;  they  are  expected  to  give 
some  account  of  persons  who  linger  about  such  places,  and  are  in  constant 
fear  of  making  mistakes  in  one  way  or  in  the  other. 

The  French  Custom-house  officials  last  autumn  had  special  written 
instructions  from  headquarters  to  be  very  obliging  to  all  strangers 
entering  France,  and  to  let  visitors  know  that  under  a  Republican 


Government  the  people  had  not  lost  their  proverbial  good  manners.  On 
arriving  at  Givet  I  remarked  to  their  local  chief  that  1  had  no  luggage  ; 
he  took  off  his  hat  and  with  a  bow  motioned  me  to  pass  the  barrier,  which 
was  done  with  a  removal  of  the  hat  and  a  bow  on  my  part. 

An  English  Government  official  told  me  a  few  days  ago  how  a  friend 
of  his  in  the  same  office  took  a  month’s  holiday  in  France,  and  near  the 
frontier  of  Germany,  and  with  his  back  turned  to  some  distant  French 
fortifications  sat  down  and  sketched  the  stump  of  a  tree.  Two  Freneh 
soldiers  came  up,  and  wished  to  know  who  he  was,  and  what  he  was 
doing;  he  accordingly  invited  their  artistic  approval  of  the  drawii 
the  stump  so  far  as  it  had  progressed  ;  they,  however,  demanded  that  he 
should  show  his  passport  or  other  credentials.  With  British  obstinacy  he 
replied  that  he  would  show  them  to  nobody  but  the  Mayor  of  the  adjacent 
town.  The  two  soldiers  then  walked  aside  to  a  gendarme,  and  the  t 
held  a  prolonged  consultation,  after  which  they  respectfully  told  him  that 
to  the  Mayor  he  should  go,  and  they  escorted  him  to  the  residence  of  that 
functionary  :  the  suspicion  of  the  soldiers  had  been  intensified  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  their  charge  could  speak  German  as  well  as  he  could  French. 
Before  the  Mayor  he  produced  his  papers,  aud  the  matter  ended  amicably, 
so  much  so  that  his  worship  invited  the  tourist  to  dinner,  and  in  the 
course  of  conversation  told  him  that  all  the  happiness  of  his  life  had  de¬ 
parted,  and,  in  effect,  that  over  his  future  the  phantom  of  “  foul  despair 
sat  hatching  putrid  eggs  of  hope.”  He  was  a  Mayor,  he  said,  of  a  little 
frontier  town,  and  was  under  orders  from  his  superiors  to  give  a  good 
account  of  every  stranger  traversing  his  district  who  might  be  supposed 
to  be  collecting  information  about  the  fortifications  ;  this  brought  him 
into  antagonistic  relations  with  every  harmless  stranger  who  entered  the 
district,  but  did  not  answer  the  end  in  view,  because  persons  collecting 
information  about  the  fortifications  would  do  so  in  such  a  way  that  they 
could  not  so  readily  be  discovered ;  in  fact,  any  such  work  was  more 
likely  to  be  done  by  some  person  not  a  stranger  to  the  natives. 

All  this  is  as  unwise  as  it  is  unnecessary,  the  great  governments  of 
Europe  no  doubt  already  possessing  all  the  information  they  want  about 
the  fortifications  of  their  neighbours ;  in  any  case  no  vigilance  can 
prevent  photographs  being  taken,  for  a  hat  with  a  pinhole  in  it  will 
make  an  extemporised  camera  and  lens,  and  the  image  can  be  received 
on  a  paper  film;  besides,  there  are  coat-button  cameras,  pock <  t  watch 
cameras,  and  other  subtle  crafts  and  devices  in  that  case  made  and  pro¬ 
vided,  as  the  lawj'ers  say.  Perhaps  the  French  legislature  is  obliged  to 
put  on  this  appearance  of  vigilance  to  satisfy  untrained  public  opinion,  for 
Mrs.  Grundy  is  a  great  power  everywhere.  The  simplest  remedy  to  adopt, 
unless  there  be  a  desire  to  drive  away  the  numerous  band  of  amateur 
photographers  entirely  from  France,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  printing  of  a 
list  of  fortifications  within  a  certain  distance  of  which  photographs  may 
not  be  taken,  so  that  the  tourist  may  know  whether  he  is  transgressing 
or  otherwise.  Anything  which  checks  free  intercourse  between  the  people  of 
the  two  nations  is  bad.  Some  London  daily  newspapers,  no  doubt  for  poli¬ 
tical  reasons,  seem  to  be  striving  to  create  and  to  keep  up  bad  feeling  be¬ 
tween  England  and  France,  and  although  sensible  people  pay  little  attention 
to  the  utterances  of  lawyers  and  others  who  write  anonymous  articles  for 
the  daily  press,  many  persons  are  nevertheless  unintelligent  enough  to 
do  so,  and  the  newspapers  can  manufacture  a  given  quantity  of  public 
opinion  to  suit  the  desires  of  London  clubs  with  the  same  certainty  that 
various  Manchester  men  can  turn  out  a  given  quantity  of  cotton  goods  to 
order.  The  average  Englishman  might  learn  much  to  his  advantage  by 
studying  the  real  manners  and  customs  of  the  Irench,  and  discover  that 
in  many  tilings  he  might  imitate  them  with  advantage ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  average  Frenchman  may  learn  something  to  his  advantage  by 
travel  in  England,  more  especially  in  relation  to  certain  household 
hygienic  arrangements. 

In  relation  to  the  death  of  Mr.  McNeill,  the  London  daily  newspapers 
have  been  describing  Boulogne  harbour  as  a  most  dangerous  place  after 
dark,  and  stating  that  bodies  are  fished  out  of  it  weekly.  This  may  be  so  ; 
but  all  that  I  can  say  is  that  I  have  often  been  alongside  the  harbour, 
alone,  about  midnight,  and  never  heard  or  saw  anything  of  these  dangers. 
Mr.  Henry  G.  Atkinson,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Atkinson-Martineau 
Letters,  an  anthropologist  and  literary  man,  known  more  to  the  past  genera¬ 
tion  than  to  the  present,  lived  the  latter  part  of  liis  life  in  one  of  the 
hotels  alongside  the  harbour,  in  which  he  was  a  kind  of  an  oracle  eveiy 
evening  to  a  local  circle  of  admirers,  and  was  visited  by  some  old-world 
English  persons  whenever  they  passed  through,  including  Dr.  Charnock 
and  the  late  Captain  Gossett,  Serjeant-at-Arms  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Often  would  I  linger  in  Boulogne  for  three  or  four  days  to  spend  evenings 
with  Mr,  Atkinson,  who  was  an  old  friend,  but  neither  he  nor  his 
acquaintances  ever  told  me  that  there  was  any  danger  in  the  roads  along¬ 
side  the  harbour  after  ten  o’clock  at  night.  If  national  statistics  of  crime 
were  to  be  brought  together  and  compared,  it  would  no  doubt  be  found 
that  the  better  the  education  and  the  more  free  the  constitution  of  a 
nation,  the  less  is  its  crime  in  proportion  to  its  total  population  ;  if  so, 
France  would  be  far  from  the  bottom  of  the  list. 

- - — -*>- - - 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.— The  usual  monthly  technical 
meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  next  Tuesday,  January  24,  at  eight 
p.m.,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East.  Open  at  seven  p.m.  for  conversation 
and  journals. 
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The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  and 
Photographer’s  Daily  Companion  eor  1888. 

Edited  by  J.  Traill  Taylor. 

For  reasons  which  will  he  readily  appreciated  we  prefer  not  to  offer 
any  criticism  on  this  volume,  quantitatively  the  largest  that  has  ever 
been  issued  of  its  class,  and  having  by  several  thousands  the  largest 
circulation  that  has  ever  been  vouchsafed  to  any  work  on  photography 
yet  produced. 

But  what  says  the  Press  concerning  it  ?  We  shall  allow  a  portion 
only  to  speak  here,  although  many  more  have  spoken,  and  in  most 
flattering  terms  concerning  it. 

Lloyd's  Weekly  says  : — 

“It  is  a  work  that  will  be  of  great  use  to  professionals,  and  must  prove  in¬ 
valuable  to  amateurs.  ” 

The  Athenceum  considers  it 

“is,  as  usual,  a  wonderful  shillingsworth.  It  contains  some  300  closely 
printed  pages  of  concentrated  information  on  the  subject  of  photography  in 
its  various  and  ever-increasing  branches,  and  is  indispensable  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  whether  professional  or  amateur,  who  wishes  to  keep  pace  with  the 
advance  of  his  fascinating  art.” 

The  Bookseller  says  that 

‘  as  a  compendium  of  Photographic  Science  this  work  could  scarcely  be  more 
complete.  Among  its  more  valuable  features  are  the  latest  inventions  and 
discoveries,  a  description  of  the  newest  patents,  a  series  of  original  articles  on 
various  subjects  connected  with  photography,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
a  list  of  all  the  Photographic  Societies  and  Clubs  of  the  United  Kingdom,  their 
officers,  days  of  meeting,  &c.  To  all  interested  in  the  science,  this  work, 
illustrated  with  two  beautiful  pictures  and  numerous  diagrams,  will  be  found 
of  the  greatest  service.” 

The  Bradford  Observer  : — 

“  The  growth  of  Photographic  Science  is  not  realised  until  we  come  across 
such  a  surprising  development  of  it  as  the  massive  British  Journal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Almanac  and  Photographer’s  Daily  Companion.” 

The  Glasgow  Herald  observes  : — 

‘  ‘  It  contains  a  large  number  of  original  instructive  articles  upon  matters 
referring  to  photography,  by  well-known  experts  ;  altogether  a  mass  of 
information  appertaining  to  the  art-science  which  we  do  not  suppose  is  else¬ 
where  to  be  obtained  in  collected  form.” 

The  Carlisle  Journal  says  : — 

“It  is  a  work  which  ought  to  prove  very  attractive,  both  to  the  professional 
and  to  the  amateur  photographer.  ” 

The  Preston  Guardian: — 

“Quite  a  formidable  volume,  and  a  marvel  of  cheapness.” 

The  Liverpool  Daily  Post  says 

“  It  is  what  it  professes  to  be — a  complete  compendium  of  photo  art-science. 
Tyros  and  professionals  alike  should  find  it  a  veritable  photographic  library.” 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  says  it  is 
“a  volume  of  the  utmost  utility  both  to  the  amateur  as  well  as  to  the  most 
practical  photographer  ;  a  complete  compendium  of  the  progress  of  the  year, 
and  contains  numerous  articles  on  matters  of  current  interest  by  the  foremost 
men  of  the  time,  expressly  written  for  this  annual,  besides  hundreds  of  useful 
receipts,  formulae,  reference  tables,  &c. ,  rendering  it  par  excellence  the  most 
wonderful  shillingsworth  of  photographic  literature  ever  published.” 

And  so  on.  Many  other  opinions  equally  favourable  could  be 
adduced.  We  are  informed  by  the  publishers  that,  notwithstanding 
the  large  edition  printed,  the  stock  left  on  hand  has  already  become 
very  low  indeed. 


The  American  Annual  of  Photography  and  Photographic 
Times  Almanac  for  1888. 

Edited  by  C.  W.  Canfield. 

New  York :  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company. 

Mr.  Canfield  has,  in  his  Annual,  got  together  within  its  covers  quite 
a  number  of  good  articles  from  first-class  photographic  writers, 
reference  tables,  such  as  appear  from  year  to  year  in  our  home 
annuals,  a  record  of  patents  obtained  in  America  for  apparatus,  and 
a  list  of  societies  and  associations  devoted  to  photography,  in  which, 
however,  those  of  this  country  have  scarcely  been  brought  up  to  date, 
as  we  find  therein  some  which  have  for  a  considerable  period  ceased 
to  exist,  whilst  others  are  conspicuous  by  absence.  We  mention  this 
in  case  a  second  edition  be  issued,  when  it  can,  of  course,  be  readily 
rectified.  The  contributed  articles  are  led  off  by  Dr.  Woodman,  who 
in  coui’se  of  an  article  on  Focal  Adjustment  in  Detective  Cameras, 
advises  the  amateur  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  precise  focus  of  his 
lens  to  focus  on  an  object  one  hundred  feet  away,  and  mark  this  point 
on  the  camera  bed,  focussing  and  similarly  marking  for  an  object 
twenty  feet  away.  The  space  between  these  two  marks  is  then 
divided  into  four  equal  parts,  the  marks  representing  respectively 
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25,  33-33,  and  50  feet.  These  figures  are  deduced  from  formulae 
given  by  the  Rev.  Father  in  his  article.  Another  contributor,  W.  J. 
Baker,  describes  how,  when  copying  an  oil  painting  a  few  years  ago, 
the  head  of  a  figure  in  a  yellow  tone  refused  to  come  out,  but  by  the 
interposition  of  a  yellow  glass  he  obtained  a  good  result.  There  are 
several  useful  and  suggestive  articles  by  various  authors,  among  them 
being  one  On  Retouching  Gelatine  Negatives ,  which  we  reproduce 
in  another  column.  The  Annual  is  illustrated  by  bromide  prints 
(Eastman),  photogravures,  and  other  processes,  and  its  general  get-up 
is  altogether  excellent. 

Photographic  Mosaics. 

Edited  by  Edward  L.  Wilson,  New  York. 

Although  we  had  lost  sight  of  it  of  late,  yet  are  we  glad  to  find 
Mosiacs  not  only  alive,  but  apparently  thriving.  The  volume  for 
1888  contains  several  articles  written  for  it  by  men  more  or  less  well 
known  in  America,  and  of  which  wre  hope  very  soon  to  give  an 
extract  by  way  of  specimen. 

We  perceive  that  Mosaics  has  now  attained  its  twenty-fourth  year. 
The  illustrations  are  by  the  Moss-type  Engraving  Company.  The 
editorial  article  is  entitled  A  Feiv  Hints  Backward ,  and  in  it  Mr. 
Wilson  gives  copious  extracts  apropos  of  his  subject  from  various 
writers.  It  is  well  bound  and  neatly  got  up. 


Photogravure. 

From  the  Typographic  Etching  Company,  Farringdon-street,  we 
have  received  a  large  picture  (doubtless  an  enlargement)  of  a  scene 
in  a  hayfield,  which  bears  the  signature  of  P.  H.  Emerson  as  the 
artist.  Whether  in  composition  or  general  treatment  it  is  a  picture 
of  which  the  artist  may  justly  feel  proud.  It  is  a  photogravure,  and 
is  printed  in  a  nice  sepia  tone. 

- ♦ - - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  259. — “Explosives  and  Apparatus  connected  therewith  for  Producing 
Instantaneous  Light  for  Photographing.”  W.  F.  Stanley. — Dated  January 
6,  1888. 

No.  353. — “Improvements  in  Photographic  Lamps.”  S.  J.  Levi. — Dated 
January  9,  1888. 

No.  356.— “  Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Producing  Flashing  Lights  for 
Photographic,  Scenic,  and  Signal  Purposes,  in  which  Magnesium,  Lycopodium, 
and  other  Highly  Combustible  Powders  are  Employed  Singly  or  in  Combina¬ 
tion  for  White  or  Coloured  Flashes.”  F.  W.  Hart  and  W.  Bishop. — Dated 
January  9,  1888. 

No.  423. — “  Improvements  in  the  Method  of  and  Apparatus  for  Producing 
Animated  Photographic  Pictures.”  L.  A.  A.  Le  Prince. — Dated  January  10, 
1888. 

No.  450. — “An  Improved  Glass  for  Photograph  Frames.”  W.  D.  Wilkinson 
F.  Fowler,  and  C,  Lea. — Dated  January  11,  1888. 

No.  524. — “Improvements  in  Photographic  Printing.”  E.  H.  Farmer. — 
Dated  January  12,  1888. 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras  and  in  a  Focusser  to  be 

USED  THEREWITH. 

No.  1533.  William  James  Lancaster,  Colmore-row,  Birmingham. — 
February  1,  1887. — 

This  invention  relates  to  photographic  cameras,  and  in  a  focussing  appliance 
to  be  used  therewith,  as  hereinafter  described,  and  which  said  invention  con¬ 
sists,  first,  in  an  improved  means  whereby  the  length  of  the  camera,  or  the 
bellows  body  of  a  camera,  is  adjusted  by  making  the  inner  or  sliding  tail-board 
slide  and  move  within  the  outer  or  fixed  tail-board  without  employing  long 
racks  or  screws,  or  their  equivalents,  as  is  commonly  used.  Secondly.  In  a  fine 
or  supplementary  adjustment  device,  which  is  employed  after  a  previous  rough 
adjustment  has  been  taken.  Thirdly.  In  a  means  of  clamping  or  rigidly 
affixing  the  fixed  outer  tail-board  to  the  inner  movable  and  sliding  tail-board. 
Fourthly.  In  mounting  the  front,  or  front  part  of  the  camera,  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  admits  of  being  adjusted  to  any  angle  or  plane  required.  Fifthly.  In  a 
means  of  securing  or  fitting  in  position  at  the  back  of  the  camera  the  dark 
slide,  and  by  which  means  the  said  slide  can  be  put  in  either  a  vertical  or  in  a 
horizontal  position  without  moving  any  part  of  the  camera.  Sixthly.  Con- 
structing  or  making  up  the  dark  slides  in  such  a  manner  that  the  thickness  ot 
the  said  slides  is  greatly  reduced.  Seventhly.  In  a  focusser,  by  means  of 
which  an  enlarged  and  erect  image  of  the  picture  on  the  focussing  screen  oi 
deaded  glass  is  thereby  produced. 

The  means  of  adjustment  consists  as  follows  : — 

The  back  underside  part  of  the  camera  is  provided  with  a  fixed  outer  tail¬ 
board,  secured  to  the  back  outer  framing  or  back  part  by  upright  and  opposite  side 
brackets,  and  also  by  a  hinge  joint  extending  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
back  of  the  camera,  for  admitting  of  oblique  or  angular  adjustment,  and  which 
said  framing  is  affixed  in  position  by  clamping  screws  (on  the  tops  of  the  brackets) 
working  within  quadrant  slots  in  plates  carried  by  the  training. 

The  front  part  of  the  fixed  tail-board  is  connected  to  its  backpait  by  a  lunge 
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joint,  situated  under  the  back  framing  aforesaid  ;  this  admits  of  the  tail-board 
being  folded  to  the  plane  of  the  said  back  framing  ;  and  in  order  to  affix  or 
secure  the  front  to  the  back  part  when  the  camera  is  in  use  slides  are  employed, 
which  break  the  joint  of  the  folding  part. 

The  inner  or  sliding  tail-board,  whose  outer  opposite  sides  are  rabated,  and 
work  within  corresponding  grooves  on  inside  parts  of  the  fixed  tail-board,  con¬ 
sists  of  a  sliding  bed,  jointed  near  its  inner  end  to  a  supplementary  back  part, 
and  which  said  bed  slides  somewhat  freely  and  telescopically  within  the  said 
fixed  tail-board,  so  as  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the  camera ;  and  working  upon 
the  top  of  this  said  movable  inner  tail-board  or  bed  is  a  bridge  or  platform 
slide,  which  is  allowed  to  be  moved  to  and  fro  upon  the  overhanging  outer 
edges  of  two  metallic  plates,  disposed  through  the  whole  length  of  the  said  bed. 

The  top  of  the  bridge  or  platform  slide  is  provided  with  a  fine  adjustment 
device,  and  upon  the  cross  plate,  which  bridges  from  the  two  opposite  sides  of 
the  said  slide,  the  front  of  the  camera  is  connected  by  a  universal  joint,  as 
hereinafter  more  fully  described. 

The  bridging  plate,  or  the  base  of  the  front  of  the  camera,  is  adjusted  by  a 
cross  pinion  or  pinion  spindle,  engaging  with  the  teeth  of  two  short  racks  dis¬ 
posed  on  the  underside  of  the  said  plate,  while  the  pinion  spindle  is  provided 
with  a  milled  head  for  working  the  fine  adjustment  plate,  and  also  a  clamping 
nut,  which  takes  upon  a  screwed  end. 

A  plain  spindle,  with  screwed  outer  ends,  passes  from  side  to  side  or  from 
bracket  to  bracket  of  the  platform  slide,  and  upon  these  screwed  ends  milled 
nuts  take,  which,  on  being  screwed  up  against  the  outer  sides  of  the  said 
platform  slide,  affixes  the  said  slide  in  position. 

On  a  camera  requiring  to  be  adjusted  or  opened  out  roughly,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  pull  out  the  inner  tail-board  and  move  the  platform  slide  upon 
it  to  about  the  required  position ;  then  secure  the  said  movable  tail-board  to 
the  fixed  one  by  screwing  up  a  clamping  nut,  whose  axis  passes  crosswise  or 
from  side  to  side  of  the  fixed  tail-board,  by  which  means  the  outsides,  or  the  inside 
parts  thereof,  are  drawn  forcibly  against  the  rabates  of  the  movable  one,  so  as 
to  thereby  rigidly  secure  them  in  the  roughly  adjusted  position.  Instead  of 
the  cross  clamp,  independent  transverse  clamps,  passing  through  split  ends  of 
the  fixed  tail-board,  may  be  employed  for  the  affixing. 

The  fine  adjustment  is  now  effected  by  simply  rotating  the  milled  head, 
when  the  pinion  spindle  causes  the  bridging  plate  to  traverse  to  and  fro,  and 
when  adjusted  it  is  secured  in  position  by  a  clamping  nut. 

The  lower  ends  of  the  sides  of  the  slide  are  made  claw-like,  ana  embrace  the 
outside  edges  of  the  metallic  plate  upon  which  they  work. 

The  front  of  the  camera  is  mounted  upon  swivelling  arms  so  as  to  change 
the  plane  of  the  said  front  to  any  position  or  angle  required  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  give  to  the  said  front  concurrent  change  of  position  as  circumstances,  or  the 
nature  of  the  work,  require. 

The  means  of  securing  the  dark  slide  to  the  back  of  the  camera  is  as 
follows  : — 

Situated  at  four  equi-distant  points,  near  the  outer  edge  and  at  the  back  of 
the  camera,  four  or  other  number  of  pivoted  excentric  fasteners  or  cam  plates 
are  situated,  and  with  the  edges  of  the  said  plates  taking  into  corresponding 
slits  made  at  or  near  the  four  corners  of  the  frame  of  the  dark  slide. 

Suitable  guide  or  position  blocks  and  stops  are  placed  in  pre-determined 
places  for  placing  the  dark  slide  in  position,  which  is  done  by  simply  sliding 
the  dark  slide  frame  between  the  guides  and  against  a  stop,  then  turn  the 
excentric  fasteners  into  the  slots,  or  into  their  fastening  positions,  when  the 
dark  slide  is  secured  in  position.  The  excentric  fasteners  are  so  arranged  with 
respect  to  the  edges  of  the  slide  that  the  said  slide  can  be  secured  in  position 
either  in  a  horizontal  or  a  vertical  direction  for  a  long  or  for  an  upright  picture. 

The  improvement  in  the  construction  of  the  dark  slide  is  as  follows  : — 

The  outer  boundary  framing  is  of  the  ordinary  kind,  but  at  least  one-third 
less  in  thickness  ;  and  which  said  outer  framing  is  provided  with  the  usual 
side  slides  or  coverings,  but  without  the  wooden  interior  rabates  commonly 
employed,  and  upon  which  said  rabates  the  edges  of  the  plate  rests  ;  and  in 
substitution  of  the  rabates  aforesaid  I  secure  around  the  inside  edges  of  the 
frame  a  metallic  angle  strip  with  returned  ends,  forming  with  the  inside  edges 
a  raised  or  elevated  fiange. 

By  so  constructing  dark  slides  as  described  their  thickness  and  bulkiness 
is  greatly  reduced. 

The  focusser  consists  of  a  hopper  or  funnel-like  body  (made  preferably  bag 
or  bellows-like)  situated  at  the  bottom  or  lower  end  of  a  sighting  tube,  which 
disposes  at  right  angles  to  the  said  body  part ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  this  tube, 
and  in  front  of  a  gap  or  opening  leading  to  the  inside  of  the  funnel-shaped  body, 
a  right-angle  glass  prism  is  situated,  and  in  front  of  this  prism  is  a  magnifying 
glass  ;  and  at  the  top  or  eye-piece  part  of  the  said  sighting  tube  a  second 
magnifying  glass  is  arranged. 

By  employing  the  focussing  appliance  as  described  an  enlarged  and  erect 
image  of  a  picture  on  the  focussing  screen  or  deaded  glass  is  produced. 

Instead  of  a  right-angle  prism  a  glass  or  silvered  reflector  may  be  employed. 

Improvements  in  Shutters  for  Photographic  Cameras. 

No.  2382.  Edoar  Theodore  Perken,  14,  Canterbury-road,  Brixton,  Surrey. 

February  15,  1887. 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  improvements  in  the  mechanism  employed  for 
actuating  shutters  used  for  giving  exposure  to  light  of  the  sensitive  film  or 
paper  used  in  photographic  cameras,  and  is  designed  to  make  such  shutters  and 
their  actuating  mechanism  more  compact  and  reduced  in  size,  so  as  to  be 
adapted  for  use  either  between  the  lenses  or  in  front,  as  may  be  desired,  and 
also  to  regulate  the  time  or  duration  of  the  exposure  to  be  given. 

The  apparatus  is  constructed  as  follows  : — 

At  one  comer  of  the  lower  part  of  the  apparatus  is  arranged  a  coiled  spiral 
spring,  one  end  of  which  is  attached  to  a  barrel  (which  is  hereinafter  described), 
and  the  other  end  to  a  peculiar- shaped  piece  of  metal  (or  other  suitable 
material)  mounted  on  an  axis  centrally  with  said  spring,  and  having  one  end  or 
part  projecting  beyond  the  exterior  of  the  frame  of  the  apparatus,  and  forming 
the  handle  or  catch  for  loading.  On  this  piece  of  metal,  at  a  suitable  distance 
from  its  axis,  is  pivoted  a  lever,  which  again  works  a  cross  arm  fixed  to  an 
intermediate  arm  on  the  shutter  at  one  end  and  to  the  frame  at  the  other. 


Thus,  when  the  piece  of  metal  having  the  spring  attached  is  turned  on  its  axis 
half  a  revolution  or  thereabouts,  it  causes  (by  means  of  the  lever  and  cross 
arm)  the  shutter  to  rise  and  fall,  and  is  then  held  in  position,  preparatory  to 
letting  oft',  by  a  lever  arm,  which  takes  into  a  catch  or  notch  cut  on  its  side— 
there  is  also  a  second  catch  or  notch  formed  on  it  to  catch  on  to  a  second  lever 
arm  when  the  shutter  is  raised  (and  so  hold  it  there  for  focussing,  4c. ).  These 
two  lever  arms  are  arranged  parallel  to  each  other  (or  thereabouts),  and  are 
both  hinged  to  a  rocking  piece  on  either  side  of  its  axis,  so  that  when  the  piece 
is  rocked  by  the  releasing  action  of  a  pneumatic  piston  or  by  hand,  one  arm  is 
pushed  forward  and  the  other  drawn  back,  and  rice  vcrsd,  their  motions  being 
in  opposite  directions  to  one  another. 

The  extent  of  the  rocking  action  is  controlled  by  an  adjustable  stop-piece, 
which,  when  giving  an  exposure,  either  allows  the  second  lever  arm  to  catch 
and  retain  the  shutter  (when  in  the  raised  position)  as  long  as  may  be  required, 
or  not,  as  desired. 

There  is  also  another  stop,  which  retains  the  shutter  in  the  raised  position 
for  focussing,  &c.,  without  using  the  beforementioned  pneumatic  apparatus 
(which  is  of  the  ordinary  kind)  for  releasing  the  shutter,  except  that  1  employ 
a  small  piece  of  very  soft  leather  fixed  through  its  centre  on  the  under  side  of 
the  valve  or  piston  ordinarily  used,  this  leather  being  rather  larger  in  diameter 
than  the  cylinder  in  which  it  xvorks,  and  is  invexted  cup-shaped,  so  that  the 
pressure  of  air  causes  it  to  spread  out  and  make  a  tight  joint  or  packing  without 
much  friction. 

The  beforementioned  spring  barrel  is  arranged  witli  an  extemal  catch  thereon 
and  rack,  so  that  if  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  rapidity  of  the  shutter  the 
barrel  can  be  moved  round,  and  so  wind  up  and  tighten  the  spring  by  means  of 
said  catch,  which  takes  into  one  of  the  teeth  or  indentations  in  the  rack,  and  is 
retained  in  the  required  position,  thus  strengthening  the  action  of  the  spring 
and  causing  more  rapid  action  of  the  shutter. 

The  various  parts  can  be  made  of  thin  sheet  metal,  and  can  be  modified  in 
various  ways  without  departing  from  the  principle  of  my  invention. 

Improved  Photographic  Film  Paper. 

No.  2662.  Leon  Wernerke,  Silverhowe,  Champion  Hill,  London,  S.E. — 
February  21,  1887. 

Ordinary  sized  paper  of  fine  texture,  prepared  witli  substratum  of  soluble 
gummy  nature,  is  covered  with  gelatine  emulsion,  containing  sensitive  to  light 
salts  of  silver.  The  paper  so  prepared,  after  usual  exposure  to  light  in  the 
camera,  or  otherwise,  is  put  in  contact  with  a  glass  plate  under  water, 
superfluous  water  being  squeezed  out. 

The  paper,  serving  only  as  a  temporary  support,  is  peeled  off,  and  the  film 
remaining  on  the  glass  is  developed,  fixed,  and  generally  treated  like  tho 
ordinary  gelatine  plate. 

The  film  produced  on  the  paper  is  made  of  such  thickness  as  to  enable  the 
developed  negative,  when  peeled  off  the  glass  after  drying,  to  be  used  for 
printing  without  glass. 

The  substratum  above  mentioned  is  prepared  by  making  a  mixture  in  cold 
water  of  dextrine,  starch,  caseine,  gum  arabic,  gum  tragagante,  blood  albumen, 
or  other  soluble  or  semisoluble  in  water  gums,  of  the  consistency  of  cream. 
Relative  proportions  of  ingredients  and  the  choice  of  gums  depend  on  the 
quality  of  the  paper  and -the  temperature  of  the  room. 

This  substratum  must  be  applied  in  uniform  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  paper 
by  any  of  the  well-known  methods. 

After  drying,  the  prepared  surface  must  be  glazed,  which  is  best  done  by  the 
friction  calendar,  or  by  stone-glazing  machine.  The  paper,  prepared  as  above, 
is  next  covered  with  gelatine  emulsion  such  as  generally  employed  for  the 
preparation  of  the  plates  used  in  photography.  Mode  of  the  application  of  the 
emulsion  depends  on  the  size  of  the  sheets  of  the  paper.  Hand  covering 
answers  for  small  sheets,  xvhile  machine  is  to  be  used  for  the  covering  of  the 
endless  paper.  The  emulsion  must  produce  the  film  possessing  necessary 
thickness,  and  this  is  obtained  by  repeating  the  coating  with  emulsion  three  or 
four  times. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  my  said 
invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  declare  that 
what  I  claim  is  :  1.  Preparation  of  the  gelatine  film  for  the  negatives,  offering 
all  the  benefit  of  the  paper,  but,  thanks  to  the  employment  of  substratum, 
permitting  to  transfer  the  film  to  the  glass  plate  before  the  development  by 
simple  application  to  the  glass  in  cold  water.  2.  The  advantage  gained  by- 
developing  the  film,  transparency  of  which  is  not  marred  by  the  presence  of 
the  paper.  3.  The  advantage  of  beginning  the  action  of  the  developer  from  the 
surface,  not  turned  to  the  light,  what  is  especially  noticed  in  the  case  of  over 
exposure.  4.  The  advantage  „of  having  a  transparent  grainless  negative  film 
possessing  necessary  thickness  without  any  supplementary  operation. 

Improvements  in  Photographic  Developing  Dishes  or  Trays. 

No.  2763.  Richard  Everitt  Atkinson,  257  and  259,  State-street, 
Schenectady,  New  York,  United  States. — February  22,  1887. 

My  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  sectional  and  bottomless  photo- 
developing  dishes  or  trays,  wherein  the  photographic  plate  or  film,  when 
placed  in  the  dish  or  tray,  constitutes  the  bottom  of  the  dish  or  tray  for  re¬ 
taining  the  developing  liquid.  The  photo-developing  dish  or  tray  is  composed 
of  two  sections  hinged  together  and  provided  respectively  at  their  adjacent 
edges  with  yielding  strips  of  rubber  or  other  suitable  material  which  close 
together  and  constitute  the  grasping  surface  of  the  sections  of  the  dish  for 
holding  the  photographic  plate  or  film.  The  plate  or  film,  when  placed  in  the 
dish  or  tray  between  the  closed  sections,  will  be  held  all  around  its  edges  and 
upon  both  sides  by  the  strips  with  a  cushioned  or  yielding  pressure,  thus 
avoiding  injury  to,  and  danger  of  breaking,  the  plate  or  film.  The  pressure 
also  causes  a  liquid -tight  joint  to  be  formed  between  the  one  strip  and  the 
plate  or  film,  so  that  the  latter  forms  the  bottom  of  the  dish  or  tray  to  receive 
and  retain  the  developing  liquid.  To  avoid  excessive  pressure  upon  the  plate 
or  film  at  the  end  next  to  the  hinges,  and  to  adapt  the  dish  or  tray  to  hold 
photographic  films,  and  also  photographic  plates  of  different  thickness,  I  con¬ 
struct  the  hinges  to  spring  or  yield  so  that  the  sections,  when  closed,  will 
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spread  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  plate  or  film  placed  between  them. 
To  this  end,  each  hinge  may  be  formed  of  an  eye-plate  attached  to  each  section 
respectively,  a  bent  hinge  rod  and  coiled  spring  placed  thereon  and  confined 
between  a  head  on  the  rod  and  the  upper  edge  of  one  of  the  eye-plates.  The 
rods  are  bent  at  right  angles,  and  the  eye-plates  are  placed  at  right  angles  to 
each  other  to  hold  the  rod  so  that  the  action  of  the  springs  will  close  the 
sections  and  yield  to  accommodate  any  object.  A  locking  bail  is  attached  to 
the  edge  of  the  one  section  opposite  the  hinges,  and  a  locking  plate  is  attached 
to  the  other  section,  the  upper  edge  of  this  plate  being  inclined  and  notched  to 
receive  and  hold  the  bail.  To  still  further  avoid  rigid  grasping  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  plate  or  film  by  the  sections  of  the  dish  or  tray,  the  bail  is  made  of 
semi-circular  form  and  of  spring  wire,  so  that  it  will  have  a  spring  action  in 
being  forced  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  plate,  whose  notches  are  stepped  one 
above  the  other,  so  that  the  bail  may  be  pressed  into  one  or  the  other  of  them 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  plate  or  film  placed  between  the  sections. 
The  cushion  of  the  lower  section  is  made  of  a  broad  strip  of  rectangular  rubber 
all  in  one  piece,  so  that  there  will  be  no  leak  at  the  corners,  and  no  labour  in 
forming  joints,  and  in  this  strip  of  rubber  are  set  pins  which  serve  as  guides  to 
facilitate  the  placing  of  the  plate  to  be  developed.  The  cushion  of  the  upper 
section  is  also  made  of  one  piece  of  rubber  in  rectangular  form,  and  this 
rubber  is  made  much  thicker  and  softer  than  the  other  cushion,  and  is  much 
narrower,  so  as  to  come  within  the  pins.  By  making  this  cushion  thick  and 
narrow  it  is  practical  to  make  it  very  soft,  so  that  it  will  closely  hug  the  plate 
or  film  being  developed,  and  prevent  all  escape  of  developing  liquid,  and  at 
the  same  time  overcome  all  danger  of  breaking  the  film  or  plate,  and  by  making 
the  other  cushion  of  considerable  width,  it  will  hold  its  position  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  and  support  the  plate  or  film,  covering  a  considerable  surface, 
while  the  pins  being  passed  through  the  cushion  prevent  it  from  spreading 
out  of  place.  A  strip  or  flange,  forming  a  partial  cover,  is  secured  upon  one 
end  of  the  upper  section,  which  strip,  together  with  the  end  and  side  walls  of 
the  section,  form  a  pocket  for  retaining  the  developing  liquid  when  the  dish  or 
tray  is  held  in  vertical  position  for  inspection,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
pouring  the  liquid  from  the  dish  or  tray  and  returning  it  every  time  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  development  is  to  be  observed.  By  constructing  the  dish  or  tray 
without  a  bottom,  and  adapting  the  dish  or  tray  to  hold  the  photographic  film 
or  plate  directly,  so  that  it  forms  the  bottom  of  the  apparatus,  the  light  to  the 
back  of  the  plate  or  film  is  entirely  unobstructed,  so  that  the  development  of 
the  plate  or  film  may  be  observed,  by  holding  the  dish  or  tray  in  vertical 
position,  with  the  same  precision  as  though  the  plate  or  film  were 'removed 
and  held  up  in  the  hands. 

An  Improved  Process  of  Converting  a  Photographic  Image  on  a 
Gelatine  Surface  into  a  Relief  or  Intaglio  Printing  Surface. 

No.  15722.  Henry  Sutton,  Ballarat,  Victoria.—  November  16,  1887. 

It  is  well  known  that  relief  and  intaglio  printing  surfaces  can  be  produced 
from  photographs,  but  in  practice  these  have  been  principally  confined  to  the 
production  of  linear  work,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  faithfully  representing 
the  delicate  shades  of  what  are  known  as  the  “half  tones.”  When  such  half 
tones  have  been  represented,  it  has  been  due  to  the  exercise  of  very  great 
manual  skill,  and  when  produced  it  required  very  great  care  and  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  printer  to  produce  a  satisfactory  representation  on  paper. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  half  tones  of  photographs  may  be  “  broken  up  ”  by 
dot,  stipple,  line  hatch,  grain,  or  other  pattern. 

I  know  of  no  method  by  which  a  photographic  image  on  a  gelatine  surface 
can  be  automatically  converted  into  a  relief  or  intaglio  printing  surface. 

Now,  this  invention  is  designed  for  the  especial  purpose  of  automatically 
converting  a  photographic  image  on  a  gelatine  surface-  into  a  relief  or  intaglio 
printing  surface,  which  will  faithfully  represent  the  delicate  lights  and  shades 
or  “halftones,”  said  printing  surface  being  of  such  a  kind  that  an  ordinary 
printer  with  ordinary  appliances  can  without  difficulty  utilise  it  for  printing 
purposes. 

In  carrying  out  my  process  I  take  an  ordinary  sensitised  gelatine  plate 
bearing  a  photograph,  “  broken  up  ”  by  any  pattern  or  grain,  as  before 
described,  and  I  immerse  it  in  water,  the  temperature  of  which  must  be  below 
that  at  which  the  particular  gelatine  used  will  melt  or  dissolve.  Here  I  allow 
it  to  remain  until  all  the  gelatine  swells  by  absorption  of  water,  but  the  extent 
to  which  this  is  allowed  must  be  determined  by  the  character  of  the  picture 
and  the  judgment  of  the  operator.  After  removing  the  plate  from  this  bath  I 
remove  the  free  water  from  its  surface,  preferably  by  a  slight  rinse  in  alcohol 
or  spirits  of  wine.  I  then  subject  this  plate  to  a  gradually  increasing  tempera¬ 
ture,  until  it  reaches  about  that  at  which  the  particular  gelatine  used  begins  to 
melt,  and  I  continue  this  heat  until  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  water  or  moisture  is 
driven  off. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  those  portions  of  the  gelatine  which  are  unaffected 
by  the  action  of  light,  and  which  are  freely  absorbent  of  water,  melt,  and  are 
drawn  by  capillary  attraction  under  the  unmelted  portions,  forcing  the  latter 
up  in  relief,  the  dots,  stipples,  lines,  grains,  hatch,  or  other  pattern  by  which 
the  photographic  image  is  broken  up,  being  graduated  in  size  and  form  in 
precise  proportion  to  the  action  of  light,  and  of  light  and  development  on  such 
photographic  image.  This  completes  my  process. 

If  the  photographic  image  on  the  plate  heated  be  a  “negative,”  the  printing 
surface  produced  will  be  in  intaglio  ;  if  it  be  a  “positive”  the  printing  surface 
will  be  in  relief. 

If  the  gelatine  be  on  a  sufficiently  thick  sheet  of  glass,  or  on  wood,  or  metal, 
or  other  hard  material,  it  may  be  used  direct  in  a  typographic  press,  or  if  on 
metal  or  other  suitable  surface  it  may  be  used  direct  in  the  copperplate 
press ;  but  if  it  be  on  the  ordinary  thickness  of  glass,  electrotypes  or  stereo¬ 
types  must  be  used  for  the  copperplate  press.  1  find  that  electrotypes  and  stereo¬ 
types  may  be  made  from  my  printing  surfaces  in  the  same  way  and  much 
more  easily  and  quickly  than  from  ordinary  engravings,  inasmuch  as  I  can 
electrotype  direct  on  my  printing  surfaces,  thus  saving  the  usual  “wax 
squeeze,  aud  I  can  cast  stereotype  metal  direct  on  my  printing  surfaces, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  paper  or  plaster  moulds  used  in  stereotypy. 

In  actual  praetice,  I  have  taken  an  ordinary  gelatine  dry  plate,  Fry’s  trails-  J 


parency  make,  and  have  impressed  an  image  thereon  by  the  action  of  light, 
such  image  having  its  surface  diversified  or  broken  up  by  the  ordinary  wire 
gauze  pattern,  and  have  then  developed  and  fixed  the  image  in  the  usual  way. 
I  have  then  immersed  this  for  five  minutes  in  water  of  the  temperature  of 
80°Fahr.,  and  have  then  removed  the  free  water  by  dipping  the  plate  in  a  bath 
of  spirits  of  wine  for  ten  seconds,,  and  have  then  removed  the  plate  and  fanned 
the  spirits  of  wine  dry  from  its  surface.  I  have  then  placed  it  on  a  copper¬ 
plate  supported  on  feet  or  legs,  and  heated  it  by  means  of  a  Bunsen  gas-burner 
until  it  became  about  the  temperature  of  212°Fahr.  This  heat  I  have  continued 
for  two  minutes,  when  I  have  found  my  object  accomplished. 

I  do  not  confine  myself  to  any  particular  uses  to  which  my  printing  surfaces 
may  be  applied,  and  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  do  not  claim 
the  production  of  photographic  pictures  on  gelatine  plates  broken  up  or 
diversified  by  dot,  stipple,  grain,  or  pattern  of  any  kind,  nor  to  the  immersion 
of  such  plates  in  water  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  unaffected  gelatine  to 
swell  and  rise  into  relief,  as  I  am  aware  that  all  this  has  been  done  before. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  my  said 
invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  1  declare  that 
what  I  claim  is  : — In  the  process  of  converting  a  photographic  image  on  a 
gelatine  surface  into  a  relief  or  intaglio  printing  surface — the  application  of 
heat  to  such  gelatine  surface,  after  it  has  been  immersed  in  water,  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  substantially  as  herein  described  and  explained. 

- + - 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

January  24  . 

Great  Britain  (Technical) . 

5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

„  24  . 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Bolton. 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 

„  25  . 

Photographic  Club . 

,,  26  . 

The  Institute,  Union-street. 

Royal  Institution,  Colquilt-street. 

;;  26 . 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

„  26  . 

The  Lyceum,  Oldham. 

Mechanics’  Hall. 

”  26  . 

Halifax  Photographic  Club . 

„  26  . 

The  College. 

Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

;;  26 . 

London  and  Provincial . 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday  night,  January  12,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above 
Association,  held  at  the  Masons  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London,  Mr.  C.  H.  Cooke 
presided. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  was  read,  expressing  pleasure  at  having 
been  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwich  exhibited  and  described  a  printing  frame  for  opalo- 
types  in  which  the  positive  glass  plate  was  held  in  position  pneumatically  by 
means  of  three  little  caoutchouc  “  suckers”  behind  ;  guides  in  the  frame  secured 
the  accurate  replacing  of  the  positive  after  it  had  been  taken  up  to  examine  the 
progress  of  the  printing.  A  spring  outside  one  edge  of  the  frame  acted  upon 
a  piece  of  brass  which,  by  pressure  against  the  edge  of  the  negative,  prevented 
the  shifting  of  the  latter  from  its  position. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  asked  if  the  suckers  were  trustworthy. 

Mr.  Prestwich  had  not  found  them  otherwise. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  had  two  or  three  printing  frames  to  achieve  the  same 
results,  but  they  were  of  a  different  kind  to  the  one  exhibited. 

Mr.  Prestwich  said  that  he  could  print  opalotvpes  right  out  by  gaslight. 
Here  he  placed  a  positive  plate  behind  a  negative  about  six  inches  from  a  gas 
flame,  and  left  it  to  print  as  the  meeting  went  on. 

Mr.  Hart  then  exhibited  two  kinds  of  lamps  for  producing  the  flashing 
magnesium  light ;  one  of  them  was  furnished  with  two  spirit  flames  and  the 
other  with  two  gas  flames,  through  which  flames  the  magnesium  was  puffed  by 
means  of  pneumatic  apparatus.  Each  lamp  was  charged  by  dropping  a  known 
quantity  of  magnesium  through  a  little  hopper  ;  it  fell  into  a  thimble-shaped 
vessel,  whence  it  was  driven  at  will  by  pressing  an  indiarubber  ball  furnished 
with  a  valve.  He  said  that  the  valves  of  these  balls  as  turned  out  in  commerce 
did  not  work  well ;  they  could  not  be  trusted. 

Mr.  Bridge  exposed  several  plates  upon  the  assembled  company  by  the  aid 
of  these  lamps,  and  said  that  he  would  develop  them  at  home  to  produce  at  the 
next  meeting.  He  exhibited  some  negatives  which  he  had  previously  taken  in 
his  studio  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Hart’s  apparatus,  and  remarked  that  in  one  of 
them  he  thought  that  the  eyes  of  the  sitter  were  closed.  He  also  exposed  oue 
plate  at  the  meeting  upon  the  President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  of  the 
Association. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  exhibited  a  photograph  by  Mr.  Rockwood,  of  New 
York,  taken  by  the  flashing  magnesium  light ;  he  also  read  part  of  an  article 
written  by  Mr.  Rockwood,  and  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  on  his 
experiences  with  an  eminent  photographer  in  Loudon,  who  alleged  that  he  was 
commercially  turning  out  photographs  in  natural  colours. 

Mr.  Prestwich  thought  that  sitters  might  be  illuminated  by  a  steadily 
burning  magnesium  light,  and  that  when  the  ball  of  the  instantaneous  shutter 
was  pressed  the  air  should  at  the  same  time  act  upon  a  Hart’s  lamp  to  give  a 
flashing  magnesium  light  in  addition.  He  had  pleasure  in  pointing  out  that 
that  evening  he  had  fully  printed  an  opalotype  by  gaslight  in  half  an  hour  ;  it 
was  curious,  he  added,  how  much  blacker  the  positive  plate  was  where  a 
broken  corner  in  the  negative  allowed  the  light  to  fall  direct  instead  of  passing 
through  the  bare  glass  resulting  from  the  black  background  to  the  subject. 
The  positive  plate  contained  bromide  of  silver. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  surmised  that  it  contained  citrate  of  silver  as  well. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  working  on  the  lines  of  Mr.  Howard  Farmer’s 
intensifier,  had  found  that  sulphoeyauide  of  silver  dissolved  in  hypo,  with  pyro 
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and  ammonia  then  added,  worked  better  than  Mr.  Farmer’s,  because  the  solu¬ 
tion  kept  clearer  a  longer  time. 

Mr.  Herbert  C.  Wharton  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 

On  Thursday,  January  12,  Mr.  H.  Trueman  Wood,  Secretary  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  read  a  paper  on  Photography  and  the  Printing  Press.  Mr.  Francis 
Cobb  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  very  large  gathering  of  members 
and  visitors  interested  in  the  subject — altogether  one  hundred  in  number. 
The  subject  proved  a  most  attractive  one.  Not  only  was  the  lecture  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  series  of  lantern-slide  pictures  upon  the  screen,  but  Mr.  Wood  had 
secured  the  assistance  of  the  leading  illustrated  journals  and  of  firms  engaged 
in  process  work,  &c.,  so  that  the  walls  of  the  Club  were  covered  with  excellent 
examples  of  processes  and  illustrations  of  methods  of  photogravure,  &c.  These 
pictures  and  objects  of  interest  will  be  on  exhibition  for  some  time. 

In  the  course  of  his  lecture  Mr.  Wood  described  type-block  processes, 
methods  of  obtaining  grain,  &c.,  and  treated  of  the  inventions  of  Pretsch, 
Dallas,  Bruce,  Husband,  Woodbury,  Waterhouse,  and  Sawyer. 

A  most  exhaustive  discussion  followed,  in  which,  amongst  others,  Messrs. 
Bolas,  Traill  Taylor,  Charles  W.  Hastings,  Walker  (Messrs.  Boutall  &  Walker), 
Geddes  (of  Messrs.  Waterlow’s),  Foxlee,  Drewett,  Lehman,  and  C.  Geard,  took 
part. 

The  subject  for  Thursday,  January  26,  is  A  Tour  in  Spain,  a  lecture  illus¬ 
trated  by  lantern  pictures,  by  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle.  Meeting  at  eight  p.m. 


BIRKENHEAD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  on  January  12, — The  new  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  J.  H.  Day,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  passed,  Mr.  Day 
proceeded  to  read  his  address,  which  was  listened  to  with  much  interest  and 
attention.  After  dealing  in  a  pleasant  manner  with  matters  immediately  con¬ 
cerning  the  Association,  Mr.  Day  proceeded  to  give  an  exceedingly  scientific 
sketch,  showing  much  research,  of  photography  from  its  infancy  up  to  the 
present.  At  its  conclusion  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  have  the  paper  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  use  of  the  members. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce  exhibited  prints  from  a  negative  taken  by  the  magnesium 
flash  light  on  the  night  of  the  annual  supper  of  the  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead 
Associations.  Representing,  as  it  did,  the  interior  of  a  large  room  with  some 
forty  figures  at  various  distances  from  the  camera,  it  was  exceedingly  sharp  all 
over  and  well  illuminated.  Four  different  flashes  of  seven  grains  of  magnesium 
each  had  been  fired  on  guncotton  as  simultaneously  as  possible  at  different 
sides  of  the  room,  outside  the  range  of  the  camera,  of  course,  the  result  being 
a  very  even  diffusion  of  the  light  and  no  harsh  shadows.  Mr.  Sayce  stated 
that  in  order  to  ensure  a  complete  consumption  of  the  powder  used  it  was 
necessary  it  should  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  guncotton  ;  if  merely 
scattered  on  the  top  a  considerable  quantity  would  be  blown  away  by  the  force 
of  the  flash  and  escape  being  burnt. 

Several  members  gave  their  experience  of  the  use  of  the  light,  dwelling 
strongly  on  the  necessity  of  keeping  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  powder 
at  the  time  of  ignition,  burnt  hands  and  hair  being  often  the  result  of  in¬ 
cautiously  approaching  too  close. 

The  advisability  of  having  a  public  lantern  evening  for  members  and  their 
friends  having  been  discussed,  a  Sub-Committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out 
the  necessary  arrangements. 

Mr.  F.  N.  Eaton  gave  an  interesting  demonstration  of  Transparency  Printing 
ly  the  Wet  Collodion  Process,  which  excited  much  attention  from  the  younger 
workers,  being  to  many  of  them  quite  a  novelty. 

The  demonstration  was  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  respective  merits  of 
the  “wet”  and  “dry”  process  for  lantern  slides,  Mr.  Eaton  maintaining  that 
it  was  impossible  to  get  perfectly  clear  glass  with  gelatine  ;  the  verdict,  how¬ 
ever,  was  in  favour  of  dry  plates,  the  facility  of  using  them  amply  conpensating 
for  any  slight  technical  excellence  possessed  by  collodion  when  the  trouble  of 
using  it  is  taken  into  consideration. 

A  vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  the  President,  to  Mr.  Eaton  terminated  the 
proceedings. 

SHEFFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  on  Tuesday,  January  10,  in  the 
Society’s  Rooms,  Masonic  Hall,— Mr.  A.  S.  Platts  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  passed,  Mr.  Walter  Pawson 
was  elected  a  member. 

Mr.  J.  Taylor  then  exhibited  several  prints  on  matt  surface  paper,  which 
were  very  much  admired  ;  they  looked  very  much  like  fine  engravings. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  then  read  a  short  paper  on  Lantern  Slides,  followed 
by  demonstrations  by  the  following  members  : — The  Hon.  Secretary,  Mawson’s 
plates,  meta-bisulphite  developer;  Mr.  T.  G.  Hibbert,  Mawson’s  plates,  sul¬ 
phite  developer ;  Mr.  A.  S.  Platts  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Furniss,  Mawson’s  plates, 
oxalate  developer  ;  all  of  which  developed  very  clear. 

It  was  ananged  to  have  a  lantern  entertainment  on  January  30,  Mr.  Hibbert 
having  placed  at  the  Society’s  disposal  a  set  of  one  hundred  slides  from  nega¬ 
tives  taken  by  Colonel  Hooper  during  the  Burrnah  Expedition. 


BOLTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Monthly  meeting  held  at  the  Baths,  Bridgman -street,  Thursday,  January  12, 
1888, — Mr.  E.  N.  Ashworth  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Tom  S.  Dawson  was  elected  a  member. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  some  of  Woolf’s  patent  adhesive  mounts. 


Several  experiments  were  then  made  by  the  magnesium  flash  light,  Messrs. 
J.  Boothroyd  and  B.  H.  Abbatt  showing  the  guncotton  and  magnesium  jn-ueevs, 
and  Mr.  T.  Parkinson  a  flash  light  by  the  aid  of  alcohol.  By  squeezing  In  ■ 
ball  he  could  eject  a  quantity  of  the  magnesium  powder  on  to  a  flannel  <>n 
which  a  little  alcohol  had  been  poured  and  ignited,  it  wan  the  opinion  "I 
the  meeting  that  this  was  the  better  method,  that  it  was  more  under  control, 
and  the  magnesium  was  more  completely  consumed. 

Mr.  Walter  Staton  brought  a  quantity  of  prints  on  Fry's  bromide  paper. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  J.  Boothroyd,  who 
exhibited  by  a  lantern  styled  the  Metamorphoser  a  number  of  slides  made  by 
Mr.  Parkinson,  Mr.  Boothroyd,  and  others. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  AND  NORTHERN  COUNTIES’ 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  Avas  held  at  the  Mosley-street  Cafe,  Newcastle-on -Tyne, 
on  Tuesday,  the  10th  instant, — Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  ordinary  business  the  Chairman  called  upon  the  Hon.  Secretary 
to  read  the  seventh  annual  report,  from  which  Ave  make  the  following  extract : — 

The  chief  event  of  the  year  has  been  the  highly  successful  exhibition  of  photographs 
in  connexion  with  the  Royal  Jubilee  Exhibition.  The  exhibits  in  this  section  were 
very  much  appreciated,  and  formed  altogether  a  very  interesting  feature  of  the  New¬ 
castle  Exhibition.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  and  better  space  could  not  bo 
given  us. 

A  lantern  slide  competition,  confined  to  members,  was  held  in  March ;  two  me  lids 
were  offered,  and  Judges  appointed  to  make  the  awards  ;  the  exhibition  of  the  slides 
took  place  in  public  at  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Institute. 

Papers  and  demonstrations  were  given  by  Mr.  John  Jackson  on  Eastman  Stripping 
Films,  and  Mr.  J.  Pike  on  Photo-microgiajihy,  though  various  other  subjects  (notably 
Orthochromatic  Photography)  have  b.  en  discussed. 

Eight  new  members  have  been  elected  during  1887 ;  on  the  other  side,  we  have  lo-t 
several  by  removal  and  resignation. 

The  Association  loses  this  year  (as  an  active  member),  in  the  person  of  its  late  Presi¬ 
dent,  Professor  Herschel,  xvho  has  left  Newcastle,  its  most  influential  and  hardworking 
member.  It  will  be  necessarv  for  members  generally  to  come  forward  with  much 
more  energy  than  hitherto  to  kelp  on  the  work  of  the  Association,  and  in  furthera  u  j 
of  this  object  the  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  receive  communications  from  gentlemen 
able  and  willing  to  contribute  papers. 

The  Hon.  Treasurer  (Mr.  P.  M.  Laws)  then  read  the  financial  statement 
for  the  year  ending  1887,  shoAving  a  small  balance  in  hand. 

The  folloAving  is  the  list  of  officers  elected  for  the  current  year  : — President  : 
Mr.  A.  S.  Stevenson,  J.P. —  Vice-Presidents:  Messrs.  J.  P.  Gibson  and  H.  R. 
Proctor. — Council:  Messrs.  M.  Auty,  T.  Galloway,  II.  C.  Hemy,  J.  F.  Maling, 
J.  Pike,  W.  Parry,  J.  W.  R-obson,  E.  Schumann,  H.  Shand,  and  L.  Williamson. 
— lion.  Treasurer:  Mr.  P.  M.  Laws.  —  Hon.  Secretary:  Mr.  Edgar  G.  Lee, 
3,  Woodbine-road,  Gosforth,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The  Chairman  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  late  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  J. 
Pike  (Avhose  business  engagements  prevented  his  continuing  the  duties  of  that 
office),  and  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  P.  M.  Lavvs,  for  their  services  during  the 
past  year  ;  this  Avas  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried  with  acclamation. 

It  Avas  determined  that  the  ordinary  monthly  meetings  shall  he  held  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  each  month  during  the-  year,  excepting  May,  June,  July, 
August,  and  September.  For  the  present  the  monthly  meetings  will  be  held 
in  the  Mosley-street  Cafe,  NeAvcastle-on-Tyne. 

A  discussion  upon  'Halation  then  folloAved,  the  Chairman  reading  an  in¬ 
teresting  paper  upon  the  subject. 

A  short  paper  folloAved  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Proctor,  Mr.  Lang,  of  GlasgoAV,  ami 
Mr.  Macleod,  of  Aberdeen,  contributing  their  experience.  Messrs.  P.  M.  Laws, 
J.  Pike,  H.  C.  Hemy,  and  others,  also  took  part. 

Mr.  Lang  then  addressed  the  meeting  about  the  coming  Glasgow  Exhibition, 
and  said  that  photography  Avould  be  included  amongst  the  fine  arts. 

The  Development  of  Gelatine  Dry  Plates,  especially  Instantaneous  Work, 
was  the  subject  chosen  for  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Stevenson,  the  neAvly-elected  President,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Professor  Hersehel,  his  predecessor  in  office,  in  a  very  happy  and  compli¬ 
mentary  speech.  “I  feel,”  he  remarked,  “that  I  am  unworthy  to  take  his 
place,  and  am  at  a  loss  to  knoAV  why  I  have  been  elected  unless  it  is  that  I  am 
amongst  the  oldest  photographers  in  the  district.”  He  then  alluded  to  his 
connexion  Avith  the  old  Photographic  Society,  tormed  in  1854,  and  of  Avhich 
Mr.  Swan  and  Mr.  Newall  were  also  members. 

A  relic  of  those  days,  a  calotype  portrait  of  1853,  was  shoAvn  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Although  the  result  of  an  exposure  of  fifteen  minutes,  it  was  tolerably 
sharp,  and,  artistically  speaking,  was  of  far  greater  merit  than  the  majority  of 
modern  photographs.- 


DERBY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  January  10, 
at  their  Rooms,  Yictoria-street,  when  there  was  an  exhibition  of  lantern  slides 
by  the  membeis. 


On  Wednesday,  January  11,  the  annual  conversazione  and  exhibition  of 
photographs  was  held  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  when,  in  spite  of  the  dense  fog 
which  prevailed,  there  was  a  large  gathering  of  members  and  friends  to  view 
the  pictures,  &c.,  with  which  the  Avails  of  the  hall  were  well  covered,  consisting 
of  views  of  exquisite  scenery  in  Derbyshire,  the  Lake  District,  the  South  of 
France  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  views  of  quaint  streets  in  France,  See.  During 
the  evening  an  excellent  selection  of  music  Avas  performed  by  the  band. 

At  intervals  demonstrations  in  the  platinotype  process  Avere  given  by  Mr. 
Richard  Keene,  and  on  contact  printing  on  Eastman  bromide  and  Fry’s 
argentotype  papers  by  Mr.  Thomas  Scotton. 

There  was  also  an  interesting  lantern  exhibition  of  slides,  chiefly  by  the 
members,  conducted  by  Mr.  Bertwin  Cooper. 

The  Mayor  of  Derby,  avIio  opened  the  proceedings  with  an  address,  was 
presented  by  the  Secretary  (Mr.  E.  J.  Lovejoy),  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  Avith 
a  copy  of  the  picture  which  took  the  first  prize  in  the  competition  last  year. 
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During  the  evening  a  telegram  was  received  from  Captain  Abney,  President 
of  the  Society,  expressing  regret  at  being  unable  to  be  present  and  his  good 
wishes  for  the  welfare  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Keene,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  delivered  an  able  and  interesting 
address. 

Photographic  Progress. 

Mr.  Mayor,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — In  the  absence  of  our  esteemed  President, 
and  tor  the  want  of  a  better  substitute,  it  has  devolved  on  me  to  say  a  few  words 
on  our  beloved  art  or  science,  or  whatever  you  may  please  to  call  photography. 
Gall  it  what  you  may,  it  has  become  a  recognised  want  of  almost  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  whole  civilised  world.  Perhaps  you  can  imagine  wliat  the  effect 
would  be  if  the  power  which  we  have  learned  to  make  so  useful  in  every  phase 
of  life,  and  to  enhance  our  pleasure  in  and  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  were 
suddeidy  lost.  I  cannot.  Photography  is  no  longer  an  infant,  but  has  grown  into 
a  shapely  youth  with  a  great  future  before  him— a  youth  full  of  energy  and  aspirations 
soaring  to  heights  we  dream  not  of.  Let  us  look  for  a  few  minutes  at  his  past  career 
and  present  acquirements.  Photography  lay  in  embryo  many  years,  but  at  his  birth 
in  1839  Niepce  and  Daguerre  stood  as  godfathers.  Daguerreotypes  show  how  beau¬ 
tiful  was  his  infancy.  Pox  Talbot  quickly  took  him  in  hand  whilst  still  in  swaddling 
clothes  ;  and  this  period  is  remembered  by  many  beautiful  landscapes  and  crumb¬ 
ling  ruins  through  which  the  infant  was  taken  by  the  aid  of  paper  first  prepared 
with  gelatine,  arrowroot,  and  other  substances  suitable  to  the  babe.  Much  later 
Scott  Archer  discovered  the  collodion  process — this  was  in  the  well-remembered 
3  ear  1851.  Photography  was  now  a  fine  growing  boy,  and  astonished  all  his  friends 
and  enemies  (for  he  had  enemies)  by  the  great  progress  he  made  in  usefulness  and 
beauty.  Various  were  the  processes  he  had  to  go  through  besides  the  prevailing  wet 
one  ;  for  some  treated  him  with  eggs,  some  with  tannin,  some  with  tea  or  coffee  and 
sugar,  and  some  even  (I  was  one  of  them)  with  beer  !  Under  each  and  all  of  these  he 
thrived  and  behaved  remarkably  well,  and  his  friends  increased  accordingly.  But  a 
time  came,  only  a  few  years  ago,  when  many  clamoured  that  the  hobbledehoy  should 
be  brought  up  on  gelatine ;  and  it  was  so,  and  the  wonders  photography  has  since 
been  able  to  accomplish  are  marvellous. 

But  let  us  drop  metaphor,  and  in  as  few  words  as  possible  note  some  of  the  later 
tiiumphs  of  photography.  In  the  first  place  you  must  be  aware  that  all  the  apparatus, 
including  lenses,  have  been  vastly  improved,  and  that  it  is  not  alone  due  to  our  present 
rnp.d  plates  that  the  great  advance  in  photography  has  been  made.  If  you  look  at 
some  very  old  prints  you  may  find  the  walls  of  a  tower  or  the  sides  of  the  houses  in  a 
street  tumbling  inwards  ;  sometimes  even  they  appear  barrel-shaped  or  bellying  out 
in  the  centre.  Improved  swing-backed  cameras  and  rectilinear  lenses  have  obviated 
such  distoitions  as  these.  Sensitive,  plates  are  now  made  by  the  gelatino-bromide 
process  fifty  times  as  quick  as  the  ordinary  wet  plate,  and  these  are  found  useful  in 
securing  objects  in  motion.  Hence  we  have  the  necessity  of  making  a  much  more 
rapid  exposure  than  couid  possibly  be  executed  by  the  hand  ;  so  drop  shutters  and 
snap  shutters,  of  marvellous  mechanism,  from  numberless  patentees,  immediately  rose 
to  our  aid,  enabling  us  to  make  an  exposure  of  less  than  the  hundredth  part  of  a 
second  when  required ;  and  so  sensitive  are  the  plates  that  we  can  secure  the  most 
evanescent  appearance  of  nature  at  any  fraction  of  a  moment — such  as  the  breaking 
billows  on  the  sounding  shore  and  ships  in  full  sail,  a  galloping  horse,  the  fast  flying 
train  or  the  flight  of  birds,  yea,  even  the  lightning’s  flash.  These  and  many  other 
astonishing  feats  have  been  accomplished  by  what  is  called  instantaneous  photography. 
For  my  own  part  I  prefer  the  green  pastures  and  still  waters  of  our  art,  and  even  here 
quick  plates  are  sometimes  advantageous  in  securing  cattle  and  figures  in  landscape 
work  more  easily,  or  in  getting  dim  interiors  of  old  halls  and  churches,  once  all  but 
impracticable,  or  at  any  rate  underdone  and  devoid  of  much  lovely  detail. 

One  of  the  latest  changes,  hardly  perfected  as  yet,  is  film  photography,  the  main 
idea  of  which  is  to  do  away  with  glass  as  a  support  for  the  negative,  and  thus  lighten 
the  labours  of  the  landscape  photographer.  Long  slips  of  prepared  sensitive  film  are 
supplied  in  rolls  or  spools ;  these  fit  in  a  very  ingenious  holder,  and  as  the  views  are 
taken  they  are  wound  from  one  roller  to  another,  a  clockwork  register  keeping  count 
outside  the  holder  till  the  whole  slip  is  used,  when  it  is  easily  replaced  by  another 
spool.  As  many  as  forty  or  fifty  pictures  may  be  taken  on  one  of  these  slips,  which  is 
afterwards  cut  up  into  view  lengths,  maiked  out  automatically  by  the  same  holder 
during  its  use,  and  developed  at  leisure.  The  saving  in  weigut  is  very  great,  for  a 
hundred  negatives  by  this  method  will  entail  less  labour  in  carrying  than  half  a  dozen 
taken  on  glass.  For  foreign  travel  they  are  inestimable. 

In  speaking  of  films  and  roll  holders  I  am  reminded  of  another  important  branch  of 
photography  brought  to  great  perfection  by  the  same  firm  (Messrs.  Eastman  &  Walker), 
of  printing  or  enlarging  on  gelatino-bromide  paper.  By  this  process,  from  an  ordinary 
negative,  prints  may  be  got  in  a  few  seconds’  exposure  to  gaslight ;  hence  it  has  found 
much  favour  with  amateurs  and  others  who  have  not  much  time  to  spare  during  the 
day.  Enlargements  are  also  easily  and  quickly  made.  Several  specimens  will  be 
found  on  the  walls  by  our  members,  and  I  have  added  one  of  Mr.  Walker  himself, 
taken  by  Nadar,  of  Paris,  to  show  how  much  the  process  is  capable  of.  You  will  have 
opportunities,  at  intervals  during  the  evening,  of  seeing  how  these  prints  are  produced  ; 
also  of  another  interesting  branch  of  our  art — the  development  of  platiuotype  prints, 
the  most  artistic  outcome  of  photography  yet  discovered,  and  which  are  rapidly  gaining 
favour  with  the  public,  not  only  on  account  of  their  permanency,  but  for  softness  and 
beauty,  more  resembling  good  mezzotint  engravings  than  auyht  el  e.  Many  specimens 
you  see  on  the  walls.  Progress  is  at  work  here,  too — Pizzighelli’s  labours  will  pro¬ 
bably  give  great  impetus  to  the  work,  while  the  Platinotype  Company  are  bestirring 
themselves,  and  will  shortly  introduce  great  improvements. 

I  must  not  close  my  remarks  without  a  word  on  the  giant  strides  made  by  photo¬ 
graphy  in  the  way  of  book  illustration.  Scarcely  can  wc  take  up  a  magazine  or  other 
fully  illustrated  work  but  we  see  photo-blocks  of  some  kind  or  other  gradually  but 
surely  creeping  in  ;  and  though  in  many  cases  they  are  anything  but  beautiful,  in  fact 
mere  dirty  smudges,  yet  in  others  they  are  beginning  to  hold  their  own  against  the 
wood  engraver,  the  lithographer,  and  even  the  engraver  on  steel,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  productions  of  Messrs.  Goupil  &  Co.,  a  few  of  whose  specimens  decorate  our  walls, 
and  to  which  I  invite  your  attention. 

I  shall  close  by  naming  one  of  the  latest  phases  of  photography,  called  orthochro- 
matic  or  isochromatic,  which  during  the  last  year  has  received  much  attention,  and 
wonderful  are  the  results.  It  is  known  to  most  of  you  that  the  haloid  salts  of  silver 
are  but  little  sensitive  to  green,  yellow,  or  red  rays  of  light ;  hence  you  will  have 
observed  that  these  colours  appear  darker  in  a  photograph  than  they  do  in  nature. 
Other  colours,  again,  appear  lighter — blue  or  violet,  for  instance  ;  so  that  a  lady 
di  essed  in  a  deep  blue  dress  and  a  yellow  neckerchief  would  appear  in  a  photograph 
wit  a  her  dress  the  lighter  colour  of  the  two.  So  it  is  throughout  the  whole  scale  of 
colours  ;  photography  does  not  give  a  correct  value  of  them,  for  if  you  expose  properly 
for  one  colour  you  destroy  the  other.  This  is  pa  nfully  apparent  in  .copying  a  coloured 
drawing.  Ortho  chromatic  photography  does  away  with  this  to  a  very  great  extent 
already,  and  we  can  now  get  a  comparatively  true  rendering  of  pictures  and  other 
objects.  This  improvement  is  effected  by  soaking  the  ordinary  gelatine  plate  in  a 
weak  solution  of  ammonia  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  for  the  same  time  in 
another  of  ery  throsine,  after  which  it  is  dried  and  is  ready  for  use,  being  much  increased 
in  sensitiveness,  and  more  especially  to  yellow  and  green.  The  blues  and  violets  are, 
however,  still  too  active,  but  are  quietened  by  interposing  a  disc  of  yellow  glass  or 
other  transparent  medium  between  the  object  and  the  lens,  and  thus  the  proper 
result  is  brought  about.  Such  is  a  rough  idea  of  the  process  it  would  take  up  too 
much  time  to  further  illustrate  here.  Several  of  you  who  were  present  at  Mr. 
Bothamley’s  admirable  lecture  on  the  subject  will  remember  the  marvellous  results 
he  then  showed  on  the  lantern  screen.  Mr,  Wellington  is  another  earnest  worker  in 


this  direction,  so  is  our  President,  and  I  have  no  doubt  ere  long  great  changes  will  be 
effected.  Prepared  plates  are  already  in  the  market,  and  are  getting  into  more 
frequent  use. 

I  have  kept  from  technicalities  as  much  as  possible,  for  in  a  mixed  audience  such 
as  this  they  would  be  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable.  I  hope  I  have  not  wearied  you. 
My  subject  would  suffice  to  fill  a  goodly  volume,  and  the  difficulty  has  been  what  to 
leave  and  what  to  cull  from  so  wide  a  field.  But  I  hear  some  one  say,  “  You  have  told 
us  nothing  about  the  taking  of  photographs  in  natural  colours — when  will  it  be 
done?”  Echo  answers,  “Be  done!” 


On  Friday,  January  13,  the  annual  dinner  was  held. 


LEICESTER  AND  LEICESTERSHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  meeting  for  the  present  year  was  held  in  the  Mayor’s  Parlour’ 
Old  Town  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  the  11th  instant, — Mr.  W.  T.  Tucker  in 
the  chair. 

It  was  decided  that  an’exchange  system  be  inaugurated  between  the  members 
and  the  Hon.  Secretary  was  requested  to  prepare  an  exchange  register  to  be 
exhibited  in  the  room  on  the  nights  of  meeting. 

The  Treasurer  and  Hon.  Secretary  then  presented  their  reports  for  the 
past  year,  showing  a  balance  in  hand,  after  discharging  all  liabilities,  of  nearly 
91. ,  which  was  considered  highly  satisfactory. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  officers  was  accorded  for  the  able  manner  in 
which  the  business  of  the  past  session  had  been  carried  on. 

Mr.  Matthews  proposed  that  the  officers  be  re-elected  en  lloc  for  the 
ensuing  session,  which  was  carried  unanimously,  the  officers  for  the  present 
year  remaining  as  follows  : — President :  Mr.  George  Bankart. — Vice-President : 
Mr.  Underwood. — Committee :  Messrs.  Toller,  Tucker,  Sculthorp,  and  Broad- 
head. — Treasurer;  Mr.  W.  Sculthorp. — Hon.  Secretary:  Mr.  H.  Pickering 
High  Cross-street. 

The  meeting  then  resolved  itself  into  a  conversazione  to  assist  at  a  demon¬ 
stration  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  in  portraiture  by  the  magnesium  light,  per¬ 
formed  by.  sprinkling  magnesium  powder  on  pyroxyline,  which,  with  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  twenty  grains  of  magnesium  and  fifteen  grains  of  guncotton, 
resulted  in  a  well-exposed  negative  of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Tucker,  which, 
although  rather  decided  in  light  and  shade,  exemplified  in  a  striking  manner 
the  practical  usefulness  of  the  process. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  receive  names  of  members  willing  to 
assist  with  papers  and  demonstrations  for  the  ensuing  session. 


BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the  Technical 
Schools,  Bridge-street,  on  Thursday,  the  12th  instant, — Mr.  E.  H.  Jaques  (Vice- 
President)  in  the  chair.  Seventy-eight  members  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mrs.  Hart  and  Messrs.  J.  Cotterill,  J.  F.  Hall,  Edwards,  E.  Marlow,  E. 
Marlow,  jun.,  J.  A.  Richards,  E.  Fowler,  H.  N.  Southall,  C.  H.  Barnsley, 
James  Allen  Smith,  and  W.  Barrows,  were  elected  members  ;  and  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Blumfield,  F.  W.  Stamps,  A.  E.  Harts,  and  R.  T.  Baxter,  were  nomi¬ 
nated  for  election. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.,  presenting 
Burton’s  new  book  on  Printing  Processes,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
voted  to  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.  for  the  same. 

Carbon  pictures  on  opal  were  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Curtis. 

The  question  box  contained,  “What  is  the  best  solution  to  use  in  mounting 
pictures  on  glass  before  putting  in  metal  rims  ?” 

Answer  by  Mr.  A.  Pumphrey  : — Twenty  grains  of  gelatine  and  one  ounce  of 
water. 

Answer  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Jaques  : — Twenty  grains  of  gelatine,  five  minims  of 
glycerine,  and  one  ounce  of  water. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  a  display  of  lantern  slides  by 
the  Lantern  Committee,  a  very  large  number  having  been  sent  in  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  for  exhibition,  the  greater  part  of  which  showed  a  very  considerable  advance 
in  quality  on  the  last  exhibition.  Amongst  them  was  a  very  interesting  collec¬ 
tion  of  slides  from  negatives  taken  underground  by  means  of  magnesium  torches 
at  a  colliery  in  the  neighbouring  district. 


©omgjpon&euce. 


&3T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


THE  FLASHING  LIGHT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  have  just  noticed  in  your  issue  of  the  6th  the  idea  of  using 
spirit  as  the  source  of  ignition  for  the  magnesium  flash  light.  I  may  not 
be  much  out  of  place  in  now  giving  you  an  idea  which  has  occupied  my 
thoughts  for  some  days  with  regard  to  this  light,  viz.,  that  if  the  flame 
through  which  the  powder  was  blown  were  larger,  e.g.,  a  small  quantity 
of  spirit  on  a  plate  or  saucer,  there  would  be  no  fear  of  wasting  the 
powder.  Also  might  not  the  powder  be  finer  with  advantage  ? 

I  have  also  thought  of  a  plan  for  simultaneously  lighting  two  or  more 
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portions  of  the  powder  at  different  places,  viz.,  a  tube  and  ball  attached 
to  a  pipe  with  two  or  more  branches  (like  the  dissolving  tap  of  a  triplex 
lantern),  a  length  of  pipe  or  tube  leading  from  each  branch  to  a  separate 
bottle  (as  described  by  you)  placed  in  any  position  to  diffuse  the  light. 
These  are  but  the  crude  idea,  which  may  be  easily  modified  to  suit 
circumstances. — I  am,  yours,  etc.,  R.  H.  T. 

Rhine  Studio,  Youghal,  January  8,  1888. 


DUBLIN  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  report  of  the  Dublin  Exhibition  of  the  6th 
inst.,  you  have  made  a  slight  error  as  to  the  awards,  and  in  justice 
to  myself  I  beg  to  state  the  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  my  picture, 
The  Rhymester  and  his  Victim,  and  the  Bronze  to  Mr.  Sutcliffe  for 
Water  Rats.  You  simply  reversed  the  Judges’  decision  in  your  report. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c. ,  W.  W.  Winter. 

Midland-road,  Derby,  January  16,  1888. 

P.S. — I  may  further  say  the  silver  medal  (together  with  the  bronze) 
has  just  arrived  per  post. 

- + - 

iBrcfjange  (ttolttmn. 


%*  Mo  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column  ; 
but  none  will  be  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
who  specify  their  requirements  as  “anything  useful  ”  will  therefore  understand 
the  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 


Wanted,  two  12x10  double  dark  slides  in  exchange  for  Booth’s  No.  2  mitre-cutting 
machine.— Address,  J.  Ritson,  Stanley,  R.  S.  0.,  Durham. 


H.  P.— Place  the  negative  in  the  8  x  camera  and  use  the  8J-inch  f< 
and  proceed  according  to  the  instructions  given  in  the  Almanac. 

Monte  Carlo. — Grind  the  salts  together  in  their  equivalent  proportions  in 
mortar  and  dissolve  in  part  of  the  alcohol.  Treat  tin-  plates  with  any  <> 
the  isochromated  mixtures  which  have  from  time  been  published.  Beyond 
a  certain  point  the  speed  of  collodion  emulsion  cannot  be  accelerated.  The 
dried  emulsion  may  be  pursued  for  a  long  time. 

E.  M.  Watson. — 1.  Half-plate  negatives  cannot  be  successfully  enlai 

ordinary  quarter-plate  lens.  To  enlarge  from  any  negative  a  lens  should  bo 
employed  which  is  capable  of  taking  one  the  same  size  as  that  to  be  enlarged, 
or  preferably  a  size  larger. — 2.  We  haveseen  enlargements  on  bromide  paper 
the  size  stated  developed  with  the  quantity  of  solution  mentioned.  Tim 
edges  of  the  paper  were  turned  up  to  form  a  dish,  and  the  developer  applied 
in  this. 

Gum  Mastic  writes  : — “Will  you  kindly  inform  me  what  are  the  functions  of 
the  gums  and  solvents  for  making  matt  varnish,  as  I  made  some  according  to 
a  formula  in  Piquep’s  book  on  enamelling  and  retouching  ;  the  formula  is : — 
Gum  sandarac,  JO  parts  ;  gum  mastic,  30  parts  :  sulphuric  ether,  5Q0  parte  ; 
pure  benzole,  150  to  400  parts.  The  ether  I  used  was  methylated,  s.g.  720, 
and  I  used  200  parts  of  pure  benzole,  and  upon  trying  the  varnish  on  a 
piece  of  glass  found  it  had  scarcely  any  opacity,  or  ground-glass  appearance, 
and  that  is  the  property  I  chiefly  want  the  varnish  to  possess.  Some  matt 
varnishes  I  have  used  made  plain  glass  look  just  like  ground-glass.  Will 
you  please  answer  my  question,  so  that  1  may  compound  the  varnish  more 
intelligently  ?  and  if  you  can  give  me  a  better  formula  I  shall  be  much 
obliged.” — In  reply  :  If  the  resins  were  simply  dissolved  in  the  ether,  and  no 
benzole  was  added,  the  tendency  of  the  varnish  would  be  to  dry  transparent, 
particularly  if  the  plate  was  slightly  warmed.  It  is  the  presence  of  the 
benzole  that  causes  it  to  assume  a  matt  surface.  The  more  benzole  that 
is  added  the  more  matt  (or  ground-glass  like)  will  be  the  varnish  when  dry. 
If  the  proportion  of  benzole  our  correspondent  has  had  does  not  give  the 
result  desired  more  must  be  added.  Probably  the  formula  given  was  intended 
for  a  retouching  varnish.  When  we  ourselves  make  a  ground-glass  varnish 
we  use  a  proportionately  larger  quantity  of  sandaric — say  two  parts  to  one  of 
mastic— than  that  mentioned. 


♦ 


angtoets  to  ©orrespontientss. 


All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  “ Exchanges ,” 
must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.  C. 

Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs  to 
“H.  Greenwood  &  Co.,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


Photographs  Registered  : — 

O.  Davis,  Glasgow. — Two  photographs  of  Rev.  Dr.  McGregor,  of  EdAnburgh. 


C.  Reynolds  &  Co. — Received. 

R.  S.  Wood. — The  price  of  pure  zinc  is  at  present  about  six  shillings  per 
pound,  that  of  common  commercial  zinc  being  threepence.  - 

J.  S.  M. — The  process  of  drying  the  backing  on  plates  by  heat  is  adopted  by 
many.  Of  course  the  sensitive  film  must  be  perfectly  dry  before  the  heat 
is  applied. 

R.  C. — We  do  not  know  the  characteristics  of  the  plates  named,  but  with  other 
good  commercial  plates  a  well -exposed  negative  would  result  under  the 
circumstances. 

Toby. — Information  respecting  the  prices  of  American  goods  can  be  obtained 
from  J.  J.  Atkinson,  Manchester-street,  Liverpool,  as  lie  acts  as  English 
agent  for  some  Transatlantic  firms. 

Bromide. — We  cannot  recommend  any  special  firm  ;  but  why  not  make  an 
enlarging  apparatus  yourself,  employing  a  small,  circular- wick  lamp  as  the 
radiant '{  The  focus  of  the  lens  mentioned  is  too  long  for  the  size  of 
negative  to  be  employed. 

A.  W.  W.  writes  :  “  Can  you  give  me  a  formula  for  making  a  good  and  cheap 
crystal  varnish  for  ferrotypes  ?  ” — Dammar  resin  dissolved  in  benzole  will 
answer  very  well.  From  twenty  to  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce  will  usually  be 
a  good  proportion  to  employ. 

P.«C.  B.— For  producing  a  photo- engraving,  try  the  following  formula  (by 
Husnik)  : — Gelatine,  24  parts  ;  bichromate  of  ammonia,  4  parts  ;  alcohol, 
72  parts  ;  chloride  of  calcium,  4  to  5  parts  ;  water,  240  parts.  Spread  this 
upon  the  glass,  expose,  and  wash.  The  grain  is  imparted  by  the  calcium 
salt. 


S.  Shroeder. — Several  articles  on  the  subject  of  Colouring  as  Applied  to 
Photography,  by  Mr.  Redmond  Barrett,  appeared  in  our  volume  for  last 
year.  You  cannot  do  better  than  consult  them.  Messrs.  Newman  &  Co., 
Soho-square,  publish  a  work  on  colouring.  The  price,  we  believe,  is  some¬ 
where  about  one  shilling  and  sixpence. 


The  Jennings’s  Fund. — Dr.  Maddox  begs  to  acknowledge  the  additional 
sum  : — Dr.  A.  Clifford  Mercer,  M.D.,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  15s. 

Erratum. — In  Mr.  Dunmore’s  article  on  the  Colour  of  Photographs  in  our 
last  issue,  page  20,  first  line,  for  “physiological”  read  “psychological.” 

Photographic  Club. — The  discussion  at  the  next  meeting,  January  25, 
will  be  on  Lantern  Matters.  This  is  a  lantern  night.  Visitors  are 
invited. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.— On  Thursday  next, 
adjourned  discussion  on  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison’s  paper,  Historical  Motes  on  t he 
Lantern.  This  will  also  be  a  lantern  meeting. 

Photographed  by  Lightning. — A  curious  electric  phenomenon  is  reported 
from  Fayette  Township,  Hillside  County.  Thursday  evening  a  lively  thunder 
shower  passed  over  that  region,  during  which  the  play  of  lightning  was 
peculiarly  frequent  and  vivid.  Just  before  the  storm  broke,  Amos  J.  Biggs, 
a  farmer  living  midway  between  Hillsdale  and  Jonesville,  who  is  quite  bald, 
his  head  being  smooth  and  shiny,  went  into  his  back  yard  to  frighten  away 
some  cats  that  were  fighting  on  the  woodpile.  So  intent  were  they  on  extermi¬ 
nating  one  another  as  to  allow  Farmer  Biggs  to  approach  within  a  few  feet  of 
them.  At  the  same  instant  there  was  a  great  crash,  and  an  electric  bolt  struck 
the  woodpile,  scattering  it  gild  stiffening  the  cats  in  an  intense  rigor  mortis. 
Aside  from  a  prickly  sensation  and  sudden  contraction  of  the  muscles,  Mr. 
Biggs  experienced  no  unpleasant  effects.  The  fluid  passed  down  liis  body,  tore 
the  works  of  his  watch  to  pieces,  breaking  tlie  cover,  ripped  liis  left  trousers 
leg  from  top  to  bottom,  and  burst  bis  left  boot,  tearing  the  upper  clear  from 
the  sole.  When  lie  entered  the  house  his  wife  fainted.  Unconscious  of  the 
cause  the  farmer  hastened  to  bring  her  to.  The  first  words  she  uttered,  “  Oh, 
Amos,  the  devil  has  set  his  mark  on  you,”  excited  his  curiosity,  and  he  looked 
in  the  glass  and  found  the  image  of  a  black  cat  photographed  in  silhouette  on 
liis  bald  front.  The  picture  was  perfect.  It  was  about  five  inches  from  tip  to 
tip,  and  in  perfect  proportion.  The  cat’s  “whiskers,”  teeth,  and  even  the 
hairs  on  its  tail,  were  reproduced  with  exquisite  minuteness.  Curiosity  being 
satisfied  they  tried  to  remove  the  obnoxious  marking,  using  such  homely 
remedies  as  soapsuds  and  scouring-brick,  vinegar,  &c.,  but  to  no  purpose. 
However,  in  the  morning  the  picture  was  much  faded,  and  by  noon  it  had 
quite  disappeared. — Chicago  Tribune. 
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THE  MAGNESIUM  LIGHT. 

The  younger  generation  of  photographers  were  unborn  when 
aaagnesium  was  first  brought  into  notice  as  a  proposed  illumi- 
nant  in  everyday  photography,  and  they  can  have  no  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  excitement  its  introduction  produced.  An  immense 
imount  was  written  about  it ;  several  lamps  for  burning  the 
wire  and,  eventually,  the  ribbon,  were  devised  and  put  upon 
the  market  ]  it  was  a  nine  days’  wonder.  Ultimately  it 
became  little  more  than  a  curiosity ;  probably  the  high  price 
of  the  metal  prevented  the  true  popularisation  of  the  magne¬ 
sium  light.  Magnesium  is  now  procurable  at  half-a-crown  an 
ounce,  an  entirely  new  method  of  employing  it  has  been 
suggested,  and,  again,  it  has  become  such  a  popular  subject 
that,  having  in  view  the  large  army  of  photographers  now 
existent,  there  is  a  great  probability  that  the  merits  of  the 
process  will  be  thoroughly  threshed  out  ere  it  is  adopted  or 
laid  aside.  As  to  the  results,  we  hold  a  very  sanguine  view,  if 
the  light  really  have  justice  done  to  it. 

There  is  danger  that  the  issues  may  be  obscured ;  we  there¬ 
fore  put  them  plainly  before  our  readers.  We  have  pointed 
out  that  there  is  no  novelty  in  the  suggestion  of  burning 
magnesium  made  into  a  pyrotechnic  compound  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes  ;  the  starting-point  of  the  present  magnesium 
fever  was  the  suggestion  that  it  should  be  burnt  in  what  it  is 
the  fashion  to  term  an  “  instant  ” — in  so  brief  a  space  of  time  that 
the  sitter  could  not  move  sufficiently  during  the  explosion  to 
mar  or  blur  the  picture.  The  original  method  has  been 
improved  upon,  twisted  out  of  shape,  and  altered,  till  now  we 
are  in  face  of  a  variety  of  modes,  from  the  explosive  burning  to 
extremely  quick  combustion.  It  is  very  essential  to  have  this 
distinction  well  in  view  in  the  course  of  any  experiments  to  be 
attempted,  and  for  this  essential  reason.  If  it  be  a  fact  that 
an  explosive  combustion  may  be  produced  capable  of  giving- 
light  enough  to  take  a  portrait  during  the  brief  flash,  that  is 
an  important  point  gained ;  but  failing  a  combustion  of  such 
extremely  brief  duration  (and  the  brevity  would  need  to  be  exces¬ 
sive)  we  ask,  “  Does  it  in  the  slightest  degree  matter  whether 
the  burning  of  the  metal  occupy  a  tenth  of  a  second  or  twenty 
times  as  long,  say,  two  seconds'?”  We  reply,  “Decidedly 
not.”  That  being  so,  it  is  evident  that  this  second  class  of 
combustion  at  once  becomes  a  very  simple  matter*  and  the 
only  question  to  solve  is,  the  readiest  way  to  burn  a  given 
quantity  of  magnesium  powder  in  a  brief  time  so  as  to  obtain 
the  full  benefit  of  the  light  produced.  So  long  as  the  light 
occupies  a  comparatively  circumscribed  area,  we  think  it  would 
not  be  considered  a  disputable  assertion  that  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  plate  by  the  image  of  an  illuminated  object 
would  be  the  same  whether  the  combustion  of  a  given  weight 


of  metal  occupied  one  second  or  sixty,  provided  always  that 
it  be  assumed  that  the  smoke  did  not  obscure  the  light  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  various  points — this  assumption  at  present  being 
without  proof. 

If  we  keep  clearly  in  view  these  two  phases  of  light 
production,  which,  in  the  sense  we  have  described  them,  we 
may  here  term  the  “  flashing  ”  and  the  “  quick  burning,”  we 
can  devote  our  attention  to  the  best  modes  of  carrying  out  the 
one  or  the  other,  and  can  combine  with  this  a  purview  of 
different  modes  of  applying  the  illumination.  Our  readers 
may  be  assured  that  in  the  latter  lies  the  crux  of  the  whole 
process. 

The  first  of  the  new  methods  brought  before  the  public  was  an 
account  of  a  pyrotechnic  mixture  containing  magnesium,  and  ex¬ 
ploding  quickly  enough  for  “instantaneous”  portraits  to  be  taken. 
Dr.  Piffard,  of  New  York,  made  a  variation,  and  by  disseminating 
the  powdered  magnesium  in  the  meshes  of  a  mass  of  gun¬ 
cotton,  he  is  stated  to  have  taken  a  sharp  picture  of  a  child  in 
the  act  of  being  tickled — a  proof  of  the  great  rapidity  of  the 
flash.  Many  variations  have  been  proposed,  tried,  and  already 
described.  Now  the  aim  of  all  the  flashing  processes  is  to 
cause  the  combustion  of  the  powdered  metal  in  a  very  brief  time, 
and  there  is  already  false  theory  in  the  explanations  brought 
to  the  front  in  many  quarters.  A  knowledge  of  the  actual 
mode,  and  even  the  products,  of  the  explosion  of  such  well- 
known  substances  as  gunpowder,  guncotton,  and  nitro-glycerine, 
is  far  from  being  a  settled  matter ;  there  are  many  views  held, 
and,  indeed,  the  explosions  themselves  vary  accordiug  to  the 
mode  of  initiating  them.  A  piece  of  guncotton  may,  without 
danger,  be  burnt  like  a  torch  when  twisted  into  a  loose  strand, 
yet  rend  a  rock  to  pieces  if  burnt  in  a  confined  space  ;  a  piece 
may  be  dipped  into  water  and  used  to  quench  a  fire,  and  yet 
the  same  wet  piece  placed  in  a  case  and  fired  by  means  of  a 
kind  of  percussion  cap,  will  have  the  same  power  as  if  it  were 
dry.  It  thus  follows  that  we  must  be  chary  of  rashly  theo¬ 
rising  upon  such  intricate  subjects.  In  these  nitro  compounds 
the  explosion  may  be  said  to  be  caused  by  the  rearrangement 
of  loosely  combined  atoms ;  in  gunpowder  and  similar  sub¬ 
stances  it  is  a  combination  or  quick  combustion  and  this 
process  combined. 

Turning  now  to  guncotton,  which  has  lately  been  the  favourite 
body  for  magnesium  explosions,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
its  action  is  most  probably  that  of  flame  carrier  and  distri¬ 
butor  of  the  powder.  It  does  not,  like  some  pyrotechnic 
compounds,  contain  a  superfluous  amount  of  oxygeD,  but  its 
explosion  produces  heat  enough  to  start  the  burning  of  the 
magnesium  and  spreads  it  into  the  atmosphere  when  it 
finds  oxygen  enough  to  carry  on  the  combustion.  Twenty 
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grains  of  magnesium  would  need  nearly  a  couple  of  gallons 
of  atmospheric  air  to  ensure  combustion,  but  the  same 
amount  of  oxygen  would  go  in  a  very  small  space  when 
in  chemical  combination  in  some  solid.  It  is  very  easy  for 
anv  one  to  prove  for  himself  that  guncotton  has  no  oxygen 
to  spare  for  purposes  of  foreign  combustion.  A  piece  of  the 
compressed  cotton  may  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  beaker 
and  fired  with  a  piece  of  metal  at  a  dull  red  heat.  It  will  toss 
about  and  burn,  by  no  means  quickly,  and  if  then  a  light  be 
applied  to  the  mouth  of  the  beaker,  the  products  of  combustion 
will  be  found  to  be  inflammable,  for  they  will  burn,  and  con¬ 
tinue  burning  there,  as  long  as  any  of  the  mass  of  guncotton 
remains  to  be  consumed.  Or,  again,  a  piece  of  guncotton  may 
be  dipped  in  ether,  placed  on  a  slab,  and  then  set  on  fire.  It 
will  only  burn  slowly  away  at  the  edges  as  the  ether  evaporates, 
and  will  appear  to  melt  away. 

Gunpowder,  therefore,  ought  to  be  equally  efficacious ;  it  is 
far  more  readily  purchasable,  and  we  should  be  inclined  to 
think  would  be  more  suitable,  for  its  temperature  of  combustion 
is  much  higher  than  that  of  guncotton. 

We  are  then  logically  brought  to  the  idea  of  combining  with 
the  magnesium  powder  a  substance,  or  substances,  that  have 
oxygen  to  spare,  and  of  which  they  have  not  too  tight  a  grip, 
with,  perhaps,  a  readily  inflammable  substance  to  assist  com¬ 
bustion.  The  exact  functions  of  all  the  three  constituents  of 
gunpowder  is,  as  we  suggested,  not  thoroughly  understood 
even  now ;  but  it  is  an  irrefragable  fact  that  the  “  villainous 
saltpetre”  supplies  the  oxygen,  and  that  the  carbon  and  sulphur 
utilise  it. 

Chlorate  of  potash  contains  more  oxygen  than  nitrate,  so  that 
for  our  purpose  it  may  be  used ;  magnesium  supersedes  the 
carbon,  and  needs  less  oxygen,  but  the  sulphur  is  too  dangerous. 
It  is  never  safe  to  keep  it  mixed  with  chlorate ;  the  mixture 
is  liable  at  all  times,  in  presence  of  other  matter,  to  spontaneous 
explosion,  and  any  time  is  explosible  by  slight  friction. 
Reasoning  on  in  this  manner  we  were  led  to  try  a  simple 
mixture  of  chlorate  and  magnesium,  as  the  latter  combines 
with  oxygen  with  avidity  when  once  its  temperature  has  been 
raised  to  the  point  of  ignition.  We  may  say  that  the  mixture 
was  completely  and  violently  explosive.  This,  if  practically 
useful  for  portraiture,  is  simplicity  itself ;  but  as  our  remarks 
are  already  sufficiently  long  we  will  close  at  present  and 
return  to  another  phase  of  the  magnesium  light  next  week. 

— : - + - 

Those  who  intend  contributing  to  the  Dundee  Exhibition  and  have 
not  yet  sent  notice  of  such  intention  must  do  so  without  delay,  not 
later  at  any  rate  than  the  81st  inst. 

To-morrow  night  there  will  be  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon  visible  in 
this  country.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon,  even  when  total,  possesses,  of 
course,  nothing  like  the  scientific  interest  that  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
does,  neither  does  it  excite  anything  like  the  same  amount  of  public 
attention.  However,  all  who  care  to  take  photographs  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  will  have  a  capital  opportunity  of  doing  so  to-morrow, 
weather,  of  course,  permitting,  as  the  time  happens  most  conveniently. 
The  eclipse  commences  about  half-past  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  and 
terminates  soon  after  one  o’clock  next  morning,  the  totality  being- 
reached  about  twenty  minutes  past  eleven.  Many  will,  no  doubt,  be 
inclined  to  try  their  skill  in  photographing  an  eclipse,  when  it 
occurs  at  such  a  convenient  hour,  who  would  not  care  to  sit  up  the 
greater  portion  of  the  night  to  try  their  “ prentice”  hand  at  the  work. 

Evidently  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  is  not  to  become,  as  many 
imagined  it  would,  a  dead  letter — at  least  so  far  as  the  Customs’ 
authorities  are  concerned.  Already,  we  learn,  they  have  arrested  a 


large  quantity  of  goods  on  their  importation.  These  goods  include 
articles  of  nearly  every  description — cutlery,  hardware,  china,  glass, 
fancy  goods,  textile  fabrics,  philosophical  instruments,  Sic.  They 
came,  it  appears,  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  Continent  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy,  being  the  largest  consignors.  It  is  not  certain, 
however,  hut  that  some  of  the  articles  at  present  retained  will  not 
eventually  he  allowed  to  pass,  as  doubtless  some  steps  will  shortly  ho 
taken  to  decide  the  legal  meaning  of  some  of  the  clauses  of  the  Act. 
One  or  two  test  cases  will  probably  bo  taken  to  the  Law  Courts  to 
settle  certain  technicalities. 


In  connexion  with  the  above  subject,  Mr.  Howard  Payn,  banister  of 
the  Secretary’s  Department  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  has  just  issued 
a  treatise  on  the  reading  of  the  Act.  This  treatise  is  compiled  alike 
for  the  use  of  the  Customs’  officials  themselves,  and  for  the  guidance 
of  the  importers  of  merchandise  generally  as  to  the  marking  of  the 
same.  In  this  work  it  is  pointed  out  that  any  goods  bearing  English 
words,  even  such  as  “  superfine  make,”  “  warranted,”  “  patent,” 
‘‘registered,”  “and  Co.,”  &c.,  when  imported  from  a  foreign-speaking 
country,  would  be  liable  to  seizure,  as  containing  a  false  indication  as 
to  the  place  of  manufacture,  unless  the  words  were  accompanied  with 
a  counter  indication  that  the  goods  were  made  abroad.  The  same 
applies,  it  appears,  in  the  case  of  marking  with  English  meusures  or 
numbers — “  yards,”  “  feet,”  “  dozens,”  for  example — goods  made  in  a 
foreign-speaking  country,  unless  accompanied  by  marks  showing  the 
place  of  manufacture.  Articles  bearing  such  marks  as  “  Paris  make,” 
if  they  were  made  in  Germany,  would,  also,  be  liable  to  seizure  as 
hearing  a  false  trade  description.  Those  who  import  photographic 
material  from  abroad  will  do  well  to  obtain  Mr.  Payn’s  treatise,  as 
they  may  thereby,  perhaps,  save  themselves  the  inconvenience  of 
having  their  goods  detained  at  the  Custom  House,  not  through  any 
attempt  at  fraud,  but  through  ignorance  of  the  requirements  of  the 
new  law.  — ■ - 

The  present  month  has  proved  far  more  profitable  to  the  gas  com¬ 
panies  than  to  photographers.  The  latter,  throughout  the  kingdom, 
are  complaining  of  the  extreme  unpropitious  state  of  the  weather  for 
photography  which  has  been  experienced  of  late.  Manj'  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  towns,  which,  as  a  rule,  enjoy  an  immunity  from  fogs  have, 
this  month,  had. a  full  benefit  of  them.  Perhaps  it  may  be  some  con¬ 
solation  to  provincial  artists  to  learn  that  their  Metropolitan  brethren 
have  suffered  even  still  worse  than  they  have.  The  Astronomer 
Royals  report  shows  that  no  sunshine  whatever  was  registered  in 
London  during  the  week  ending  the  loth  instant,  a  most  unusual 
circumstance.  Few  country  towns  can  boast  of  such  an  entire  absence 
of  sun  as  this.  At  Lew-es,  for  example,  “  Old  Sol  ”  smiled  for  a  full 
half  hour  during  the  seven  days. 

"W  ith  the  majority  of  the  foggy  days  we  have  had  of  late,  photography 
in  the  studio  with  the  old  wet  collodion  process  would  he  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  However,  with  extremely  rapid  dry  plates,  negatives  could  be 
secured  with  a  long  exposure.  To  say  that  negatives  obtained  under 
these  conditions  are  good,  or  even  fairly  good,  would  be  a  fallacy, 
although  photographically  they  may  be  fully  exposed.  When  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  of  fog  intervenes  between  the  sitter  and  the  lens,  any¬ 
thing  like  a  presentable  result  is  out  of  the  question,  hence  few  artists 
of  reputation  will  make  the  attempt.  Need  this  be  the  case,  however? 

ill  not  orthochromatic  photography  come  to  the  rescue  ?  At  one  of 
the  recent  meetings  of  the  Photographic  Club,  Mr.  Buchanan  Wollaston 
showed  some  excellent  pictures  of  frost  effects  which  he  had  taken  on 
a  very  foggy  day.  But  he  employed  orthochromatic  plates  with  a 
faintly  yellow  screen.  The  pictures  were  sharp  and  clear,  and  the 
distance  well  rendered,  in  fact  the  fog  appeared  to  be  completely 
ignored.  If  this  effect  takes  place  out  of  doors,  why  should  it  not  in 
the  studio  ?  The  thing  is  well  worthy  of  trial.  What  a  boon  it 
would  he  to  professional  portraitists  in  large  toMns  if  they  could,  if 
only  occasionally,  set  “  King  Fog  ”  at  defiance. 


Some  persons  imagine  that  the  preparation  of  orthochromatic  plates 
involves  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble  ;  such  is  not,  however,  the 
case.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  immerse  ordinary  commercial  plates' 
for  a  minute  or  two  in  almost  any  of  the  orthochromatising  mixtures  J 
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which  have  from  time  to  time  been  published  in  our  columns,  with, 
perhaps,  a  slight  rinse  under  the  tap  afterwards,  which  may  be 
advantageous  with  some  formulae.  Plates  thus  treated  can  then  be 
reared  up  on  the  dark-room  shelves  to  dry  spontaneously.  With  a 
tolerably  dry  and  warm  room,  plates  treated  overnight  will  be  ready 
for  use  in  the  morning.  A  professional  portraitist  of  our  acquaintance 
makes  extensive  use  of  home  prepared  orthochromatic  plates,  and 
finds  great  advantage  arising  therefrom. 


It  is  customary  with  some  photographers  to  mix  their  gold  with 
their  silver  residues,  as  they  say  the  bullion  dealer  will  allow  for  the 
gold  in  the  recovered  metal,  according  to  a  “  parting  assay  note.” 
This  is  so  to  an  extent  only,  for  if  a  very  small  proportion  of  gold  be 
mixed  with  a  large  one  of  silver,  as  a  rule  no  allowance  will  be 
made,  as  it  is  said  its  separation  will  not  pay.  Such  gold,  however, 
is  not  wasted  by  the  refiner,  as  the  silver  containing  it  is  utilised  in 
parting.  Parting,  it  may  be  explained,  is  accomplished  by  dissolving- 
out  the  silver  with  acid,  and  this  can  only  be  done  when  the  alloy 
contains  at  least  two  parts  of  silver  to  one  of  gold.  Otherwise  the 
gold  will  protect  the  silver  from  the  action  of  the  acid,  and,  if  the 
attempt  were  made  to  dissolve  the  gold,  the  silver  would  act  as  a 
protection  by  forming  the  chloride.  Hence,  if  the  proportion  be  less 
than  that  stated  the  alloy  must  be  remelted  with  more  silver.  Then 
silver  containing  ever  so  small  a  proportion  of  gold  can  be  profitably 
utilised.  The  minimum  of  gold  allowed  for  by  most  refiners  must, 
we  believe,  exceed  five  grains  to  the  troy  pound.  From  this  it  will 
be  seen  that  an  amount  of  gold  residue,  which  if  kept  by  itself  might 
be  valuable,  would,  if  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  silver,  become 
practically  worthless  so  far  as  the  photographer  is  concerned. 


With  reference  to  petroleum  ether  and  the  ether  saturator  so 
recently  described  in  this  J  ouenal,  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives  writes  as  follows  : — 
“  The  terms  ‘  petroleum  ether  ’  and  ‘  rhigolene  ’  have  been  used  by 
some  authorities  to  denote  the  same  thing ;  but  Mr.  Charles  Bullock 
informs  me  that  the  commercial  ‘petroleum  ether’  of  to-day  is  a 
heavier  petroleum  product,  which  has  been  purified  by  the  complete 
removal  of  water  and  resinous  matters.  It  is  slightly  heavier  than 
gasoline,  and  its  great  superiority  for  limelight  purposes  appears  to 
result  from  the  removal  of  the  water,  which  is  present  in  considerable 
quantities  in  gasoline  and  benzine.  Its  use  is  permitted  in  some 
places  where  rhigolene  and  gasoline  are  prohibited.” 

- ♦ - - 

STEREOSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHY.— I. 

Why  has  stereoscopic  pictures  gone  out  of  fashion  P  This  is  a 
question  often  put,  and  to  which  no  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given. 
There  is  no  mistake  of  one  thing  :  the  results  intended  for  the  stereo¬ 
scope  were  in  many,  many  instances  produced,  either  from  want  of  know¬ 
ledge  or  from  gross  carelessness,  so  very  imperfectly  that  it  became 
tiresome  and  often  impossible  to  see  them  at  all  satisfactorily  when  in 
the  stereoscope,  and  the  stereoscopes  themselves,  too,  became  so 
common  that  they  were  made  and  sold  at  such  ridiculously  low  prices, 
no  wonder  imperfect  instruments  were  put  upon  the  market,  and 
to  purchasers  they  were  worse  than  useless.  But,  after  all,  there  were 
good  pictures  produced  and  sold, and  good  stereoscopes, too;  then  why 
did  amateurs  fall  out  with  stereoscopic  work  ?  for  by  taking  a  little 
extra  trouble  they  could  have  produced  perfect  results.  Well,  it  may 
be  the  caprice  of  fashion,  a  desire  for  larger  pictures,  perhaps,  to  frame 
and  hang  on  the  wall,  or  to  put  up  in  folios,  or  albums,  Ac. 
However,  it  is  not  my  desire  to  make  excuses  for  the  decline  in  stereo¬ 
scopic  work,  I  am  actuated  by  other  motives  —  to  see  it  flourish 
again,  and  I  believe  that  with  some  simple  and  straightforward 
instructions  amateur  photographers  will  soon  take  to  it'  again.  And 
why  should  they  not?  when  we  come  to  look  around,  and  see 
boxes  and  boxes  full  of  negatives,  from  half-plate  to  15  x  12,  hundreds 
of  which  are  never  brought  to  daylight  from  one  year’s  end  to 
another. 

There  is  a  limit  to  our  wall  space,  we  have  no  room  or 
inclination  for  more  folios  or  albums,  and  the  tendency  of  late  has 
been  to  favour  lantern  pictures.  We  see,  then,  how  nicely  stereo¬ 


scopic  negatives  lend  themselves  to  that  companion  of  the  camera — • 
the  magic  lantern.  Undoubtedly  the  most  popular  size  plate  on  which 
to  take  negatives  for  the  lantern  is  quarter-plate.  But  by  using  a  plate 
6f  x  3|-  (only  2^  inches  longer,  and  very  little  extra  weight)  we  can 
produce  stereoscopic  slides  also,  and,  remembering  that  it  is  usually 
only  in  the  winter  evenings  that  the  lantern  is  brought  into  use, 
surety  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  inspect  our  stereoscopic  pictures 
at  any  time,  day  or  night,  summer  or  winter,  in  company  or  alone, 
will  have  some  claims  for  our  attention.  But  stereoscopic  pictures 
have  a  far  higher  claim— they  are  undoubtedly  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  photographs,  for  they  are  the  more  real  and  natural. 

When  we  look  at  a  single  photograph,  no  matter  whether  it  be  a 
portrait  of  a  person,  a  representation  of  a  building  or  landscape,  our 
impression  of  solidity,  reality,  nature,  is  conceived  only  by  light  and 
shade,  and  when  geometrical  and  aerial  perspective  are  correctly 
rendered.  But  in  a  stereoscopic  representation  the  effect  is  produced 
by  the  beautiful  relief  imparted,  independent  of  light  and  shade,  and 
in  all  cases  it  is  easier  for  the  photographer  to  make  both  truthful 
and  pictorial  representations  by  use  of  the  stereoscope  than  is  possible 
with  a  single  picture.  The  Avriter  has  knoAvn  many  practical  photo¬ 
graphers  and  others  object  to  stereoscopic  pictures  on  account  of 
their  diminutive  size,  they  professing  to  admire  larger  and  more  im¬ 
portant  looking  Avork.  Such  objection  is  only  to  be  excused  by  those 
who  have  not  studied  the  subject.  Every  photographer  knows,  or 
should  knoAv,  that  if  he  focuses  an  image  on  his  ground-glass  and 
vieAvs  it  at  a  distance  from  the  ground-glass  equal  to  the  focus  of  his 
lens,  he  observes  the  image  at  the  same  angle  as  he  AArould  view  it  in 
nature  with  his  eye  placed  in  the  position  occupied  by  the  lens,  and, 
therefore,  of  natural  magnitude.  This  can  easily  be  proved  by  focus¬ 
sing  an  object,  say,  a  landscape,  then  turn  the  camera  round,  with  the 
back  towards  the  vieAv,  lift  up  the  focussing  screen,  and  remove  the 
lens.  If  noAv  the  eye  be  placed  at  the  lens  hole  in  the  position 
previously  occupied  by  the  lens,  and  if  the  frame  of  the  camera  be 
equal  to  the  frame  of  the  focussing  screen,  Ave  shall  see  exactly  the 
same  subject  as  we  did  on  the  ground-glass,  no  more  and  no  less,  for 
it  is  the  same  angle  as  Avas  taken  in  by  the  lens.  We  shall  be  able 
uoav  to  realise  the  fact  that  if  Ave  make  a  photograph  three  inches 
square  with  a  five-inch  focus  lens,  and  we  vieAv  that  photograph  at 
five  inches  distance  from  the  eye  (by  use  of  a  stereoscope),  we  observe 
it  at  the  same  angle  at  which  it  Avas  taken,  and,  therefore,  we  see  it 
the  same  apparent  magnitude  that  the  subject  was  in  nature.  A 
three-foot  picture  viewed  at  a  distance  of  five  feet,  or  a  tAA-elve-inch 
picture  at  tAventy  inches,  or  a  three-inch  picture  at  five  inches  distance, 
would  all  have  the  same  apparent  magnitude. 

Then  there  is  no  advantage  in  large  size  pictures  for  the  stereo¬ 
scope.  But  surety,  says  a  friend,  the  large  picture  contains  more 
amount  of  subject.  “  Take  my  half-plate  against  j'our  three  and  a 
quarter  inches  square  ;  for  instance,  I  can  get  a  two-acre  field  on  my 
half-plate  from  a  certain  standpoint  using  my  six-inch  focus  lens.”  Y^es, 
and  I  can  do  so  from  the  same  standpoint  by  using  my  three-inch 
focus  lens,  for  it  is  just  the  same  angle,  only  the  chances  are  in  favour 
of  my  picture  being  the  best,  because  smaller  lenses  are  more  perfect 
than  larger  ones. 

But  the  tendency  nowadays  is  not  to  use  too  short  a  focus  lens,  or 
to  Avork  at  too  great  an  angle.  Most  of  our  best  pictures  are  produced 
by  lenses  Avorking  at  narrow  angles  (or  long  focus  lenses),  and  a  five- 
inch  lens  covering  a  three-inch  plate  is  equal  to  a  ten-inch  on  a  six- 
inch  plate.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
pictures  ever  made  by  photography  have  been  produced  by  lenses  the 
focus  of  Avliich  is  nearty  equal  to  double  the  length  of  the  plate. 

To  sum  up  the  size  of  stereoscopic  pictures,  three  inches  is  large 
enough,  and  Avhen  produced  as  transparencies  6^  x  is  ample.  The 
negatives  are  not  necessarily  required  larger,  though  a  little  margin 
may  be  left  at  the  ends;  and  the  old  size  plate,  6f  x  3j-,  is,  in  the 
writer’s  opinion,  the  most  convenient  size  for  stereoscopic  work, 
though  those  possessing  half-plate  apparatus  will  be  able  to  make  most 
excellent  use  of  it. 

If  I  were  advising  an  amateur  as  to  the  size  of  a  camera  for  stereo¬ 
scopic  and  lantern  work  alone,  I  should  distinctly  say,  x  3j,  but  if 
he  wished  to  make  single  views  also,  then  I  almost  think  I  should  say 
6K  x  4J  (double  quarter-plate)  would  be  the  most  suitable. .  It  is  a 
nicer  shape  for  landscapes  than  half-plate,  and^it  is  quite  right  for 
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stereoscopic  work.*  For  paper  stereoscopic  slides,  the  prints  may,  if 
desired,  bo  trimmed  to  the  full  depth  of  the  plate,  and  mounted  on 
cabinet  cards  (which  are  just  6^  x  4j).  There  is  no  objection  to  the 
extra  depth  in  paper  slides,  but  in  transparancies  on  glass  6^  x  8J  is 
more  convenient  to  handle,  less  weight,  and  embraces  sufficient  angle 
to  be  picturesque.  I  have  exposed  about  four  hundred  stereoscopic 
size  plates  during  the  past  year,  and  never  found  a  single  instance 
where  a  wider  angle  lens  than  three-inch  focus  was  necessary  ;  and 
by  my  own  recent  experience  I  confirm  the  remarks  of  many  able 
authorities  in  saying  that  for  general  landscape  photographs  suitable 
for  the  stereoscope,  the  most  useful  lenses  will  be  those  of  above  four 
and  a  half  inches  focus  of  the  single  landscape  type,  the  next  useful 
a  pair  of  six  or  seven  inches  focus  of  the  same  class,  and  for  interiors 
and  when  in  confined  situations  a  pair  of  three-inch  doublets.  Here 
allow  me  to  say,  en  jmssant,  the  longer  the  focus  of  a  lens  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  size  of  plate  used,  the  less  it  becomes  necessary  to 
use  doublet  lenses  to  produce  straight  lines,  such  as  rectilinears 
or  symmetricals.  This  applies  in  all  cases ;  but  less  again’  are  doublet 
lenses  necessary  for  stereoscopic  work,  for  if  the  lines  be  slightly 
curved,  consequent  upon  the  use  of  single  lenses,  the  stereoscope  will 
correct  them. 

We  shall  next  consider  at  what  distance  apart  the  lenses  should  be 
fixed  for  a  binocular  camera.  W.  I.  Chadwick. 

- - — - - 

THE  FLASHING  MAGNESIUM  LIGHT. 

Ix  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  of  late  in  this  country  with 
various  forms  of  the  flashing  magnesium  light,  the  results  in  perhaps 
most  cases  have  proved  that  there  was  motion,  especially  of  the  eyes, 
on  the  part  of  the  sitters ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  positive  state¬ 
ments  have  been  published  in  Germany,  that  flashing  lights  have  been 
made  there  by  which  photographs  were  taken  before  any  of  the 
muscles  of  the  sitters  had  time  to  act.  Hence,  the  flashing  magnesium 
lights  of  the  future  are  likely  to  be  divided  into  two  great  classes, 
namely,  into  those  too  rapid  for  the  deterioration  of  the  photograph 
by  muscular  motion,  and  into  those  of  a  less  rapid  order.  The  former 
are  likely  to  be  of  more  practical  value  than  the  latter,  and  in  every 
case  as  yet,  I  believe,  their  rapidity  has  been  due  to  the  presence  of 
black  sulphide  of  antimoiry. 

Supposing  great  care  be  taken  to  prevent  the  escape  of  smoke  into 
the  room,  perhaps  metallic  arsenic  may  be  useful  in  producing  an 
excessively  rapid  arsenico-  magnesium  light.  In  an  old  book  on 
chemistry  by  George  G.  Carey,  entitled  Experiments  in  the  Arts  and 
Manufactures,  London:  J.  Johnston,  Cheapside,  1822,  are  instructions 
how  “  to  prepare  a  detonating  compound  which  burns  like  lightning.” 
The  author  says :  “  Take  a  small  quantity  of  metallic  arsenic,  and  mix 
it  gently  on  a  piece  of  paper  with  nearly  an  equal  quantity  of 
oxymuriate  [chlorate]  of  potash.  If  a  small  quantity  of  this  mixture 
be  formed  into  a  long  train  on  a  table,  and  then  set  on  fire,  it  will 
burn  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  The  rapidity  of  the  combustion 
far  exceeds  that  of  gunpowder,  as  may  be  shown  by  making  a  train 
of  each,  and  placing  them  in  contact  at  one  end,  so  that  they  may  be 
fired  together.” 

This  might  form  a  suitable  mixture  for  firing  magnesium  powder, 
but  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  necessity  for  care  in 
letting  none  of  the  smoke  escape  into  the  room,  or  afterwards  accumu¬ 
late  therein  as  dust  when  the  ignition  chamber  is  cleaned  out.  Even 
but  five  grains  of  oxidised  arsenic  (arsenious  acid)  have  been  known 
in  exceptional  cases  to  cause  death;  some  constitutions  can  resist  the 
poison  better  than  can  others,  and  when  swallowed  directly  after 
taking  food  its  action  is  less  violent.  Black  sulphide  of  antimony 
sometimes  contains  a  little  arsenic  as  an  impurity,  otherwise  it  is 
comparatively  harmless  until  it  is  burnt.  The  sesquioxide  of  antimony 
is  more  violent  in  its  action  than  the  sulphide  upon  the  human  frame, 
but  far  from  being  so  dangerous  as  arsenic.  The  way  the  Germans 
prevented  the  escape  of  nearly  all  the  antimony  fumes  in  their  photo¬ 
graphic  experiments  was  to  bum  but  a  little  of  the  flashing  powder 
in  a  very  large  lantern,  which  lantern  had  a  wide  chimney ;  when  the 
powder  was  fired  the  broad  chimney  permitted  the  free  expansion  of 
the  air,  and  the  smoke  collected  about  the  top  of  the  lantern,  part  of 
it  then  falling  in  flakes  to  the  bottom.  The  lantern  was  cleansed  now 
and  then  by  the  aid  of  a  brush. 

When  the  luminous  flash  is  of  small  area,  the  question  arises  as 

*  I  shall  Lave  something  more  to  say  about  size  of  pictures  in  another 
article  when  we  arrive  at  instructions  for  mounting  prints. 


to  the  best  means  of  diffusing  the  light,  a  problem  which  has  already 
been  practically  solved  in  the  diffusion  of  the  light  of  an  electric  arc 
lamp  for  photographic  portraiture.  Some  apparatus  for  the  purpose 
I  saw  recently  in  the  studio  of  Herr  Otto,  at  lhisseldorf,  consist <-d  of 
a  parabolic  reflector,  perhaps  three  feet  in  diameter,  made  of  cum  as 
and  whitewashed  on  the  surface  ;  in  front  of  this  the  arc  lamp  was 
placed,  with  a  small  screen  to  prevent  the  direct  rays  from  the  urc 
reaching  the  sitter.  Much  the  same  plan  is  in  use  in  this  country. 
It  necessarily  involves  a  great  loss  of  light,  but  until  the  electric 
arc  light  and  the  magnesium  light  can  be  economically  divided,  there 
seems  no  alternative  but  to  submit  to  the  expense. 

The  problem  of  diffusing  the  direct  magnesium  light  by  dividing  it 
into  a  number  of  small  flashes,  all  going  off  at  the  same  instant,  has, 
I  believe,  been  so  far  raised  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Donkin  alone,  who  sug¬ 
gested  that  little  charges  of  the  powder  might  be  connected  with 
copper  wires,  and  the  electrical  circuit  completed  by  a  small  piece  of 
platinum  wire  inside  each  heap  of  powder.  There  may  be  doubts 
whether  the  current  would  raise  each  length  of  platinum  to  the  same 
temperature  at  the  same  instant;  if  not,  the  combined  flash  would 
not  be  rapid  enough  to  anticipate  muscular  motion  on  the  part  of  the 
sitter.  I  suggest  that  a  circuit  be  made  by  a  strip  of  tinfoil  pasted 
upon  a  porcelain  or  other  non-conducting  slab  or  slabs,  and  that  a 
little  break  be  made  in  the  tinfoil  wherever  a  flash  has  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  ;  over  this  break  the  powder  should  be  placed,  and  a  Leyden 
jar  be  discharged  through  the  whole  circuit;  a  spark  in  all  the  powder 
charges  would  then  be  given  at  absolutely  the  same  instant.  Whether 
the  sparks  would  set  fire  to  the  charges  or  blow  them  away  is  a  ques¬ 
tion,  but,  magnesium  being  a  metal,  the  prospect  of  a  good  result  is 
hopeful. 

When  the  magnesium  flash  is  not  sufficiently  rapid  to  anticipate 
muscular  motion  on  the  part  of  the  sitter,  possibly  a  Hash  of  ono 
or  two  seconds’  duration  might  lie  better  for  him  than  a  more  intense 
flash  of  shorter  duration.  Some  twenty  years  ago  I  tried  experiments 
in  taking  photographs  with  a  Larkin’s  lamp,  which  gave  a  magnesium 
flame  from  one  to  four  feet  long,  according  to  the  proportions  in 
which  the  sand  and  magnesium  powder  were  mixed;  the  time  of 
exposure  was  that  of  the  duration  of  the  flash,  no  capping  or  un¬ 
capping  of  the  lens  being  needed,  and  the  said  time  was  from  one 
to  two  seconds.  Wet  plates  were  then,  of  course,  used.  The  long  and 
broad  flame  gave  considerable  diffusion  of  light,  and  a  white  sheet 
on  the  other  side  of  the  sitter  prevented  harsh  shadows.  Good  sitters 
are  readily  trained  to  stand  this  flash  without  motion  of  the  features, 
and  I  was  in  every  way  satisfied  with  the  pictorial  results. 

Flashing  magnesium  compounds  containing  chlorate  of  potash 
should  never  be  kept  ready  mixed;  the  mixing  should  be  done  just 
before  use,  and  in  small  quantities,  upon  a  piece  of  paper  by  means  of 
a  feather  or  paper-knife,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  any  strong  friction. 
The  British  Government  is  so  aware  of  the  danger  of  any  explosive 
compounds  containing  chlorate  of  potash,  that,  under  the  guidance  of 
its  scientific  advisers,  it  invariably  refuses  to  grant  a  license  for  their 
manufacture.  Some  of  the  chlorate  mixtures  may  work  safely  for  a 
long  time,  especially  in  the  hands  of  scientific  men,  but  in  the  hands 
of  average  everyday  people  an  explosion  results  sooner  or  later. 
When  a  boy  at  school,  I  made  some  compound  containing  chlorate  of 
potash  to  rival  gunpowder;  it  was  probably  the  Carey’s  mixture 
already  described,  but  from  the  lapse  of  time  I  am  not  now  sure.  The 
mixture  was  used  to  charge  penny  and  twopenny  brass  cannons,  and  it 
is  a  wonder  that  the  operator  did  not  come  to  grief  in  ramming  home 
the  mixture.  When  the  charged  weapons  were  fired,  they  burst  in  two 
cases  out  of  three,  a  piece  of  the  metal  being  blown  out  of  their  sides. 
At  that  school  the  teacher  of  chemistry  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
boys  by  dropping  a  pinch  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  a  pinch  of  sulphur 
into  a  mortar,  then  rubbing  them  about  the  inside  of  the  mortar  with 
a  heavy  pestle  ;  the  result  was  a  score  or  two  of  small  explosions  like 
the  cracking  of  a  whip.  Three  or  four  of  the  boys  thought  one 
evening  that  they  would  imitate  this  example ;  they  did  so,  but  no 
snapping  results  were  obtained.  The  fact  was,  that  with  their  little 
mortar  and  light  pestle  sufficient  pressure  was  not  applied  ;  they 
thought  that  they  had  not  put  in  enough  of  the  mixture,  so  once  or 
twice  added  some  more ;  then  came  more  rubbing  and  a  magnificent 
explosion  of  the  whole  brewing  was  the  result.  Fragments  of  the 
mortar  shot  off  in  various  directions,  one  of  them  cutting  open  the 
wrist  of  one  of  the  boys  in  its  flight ;  where  the  pestle  went  I  forget, 
but  a  brass  candlestick  near  the  mortar  was  distorted  and  flattened. 
Altogether  it  was  a  narrow  escape  for  the  experimenters. 

Any  flashing  magnesium  compound  containing  chlorate  of  potash 
would  in  all  probability  be  deemed  to  be  an  explosive  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  in  which  case  it  could  not  be  legally 
manufactured  and  sold  without  a  license.  Certain  chlorate  of  potash 
compounds  are  found  to  be  liable  to  explode  even  by  blows  of  wood 
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upon  wood ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  gone  off  when  laid  upon  a  block 
of  wood,  and  then  struck  with  a  mallet  across  the  grain  of  the  wood. 

Some  interest  has  been  awakened  in  London  photographic  circles 
about  a  statement  published  two  or  three  months  ago  by  a  foreign 
correspondent  of  Industries,  to  the  effect  that  magnesium  is  now  in 
course  of  manufacture  at  Antwerp  at  but  a  shilling  or  two  a  pound — 
I  forget  the  exact  price  mentioned — and  a  desire  exists  for  additional 
information.  The  best  way  to  obtain  it  would  he  to  write  to  the 
editor  of  that  journal  for  additional  information,  also  to  the  Secretary 
to  the  Antwerp  Section  of  the  Belgian  Photographic  Association,  who 
would  doubtless  have  pleasure  in  tracing  the  facts  to  the  root. 
Assuming  the  absence  of  error  in  the  statement  in  Industries — a 
journal  which  I  know  to  take  scrupulous  care  in  getting  good  and 
early  information — I  surmise  that  it  is  possible  that  the  result  may 
have  been  achieved  by  the  aid  of  Cowles’s  electric  furnace,  by  which 
aluminium  and  aluminium  bronze — the  latter  tougher  than  gun-metal — 
are  now  being  turned  out  in  the  United  States  of  America  at  an 
abnormally  cheap  rate.  Professor  Dewar  exhibited  the  process  at 
work  on  a  small  scale  at  the  Royal  Institution  a  year  or  more  ago.  A 
clay  ore,  charcoal,  and  metallic  copper,  were  mixed  together  in  a  little 
fireclay  furnace,  and  a  powerful  electrical  current  from  a  dynamo  was 
sent  through  the  mixture,  the  conducting  elements  in  which  facilitated 
its  passage.  As  the  aluminium  was  freed  it  formed  an  alloy  with  the 
copper,  and  the  two  sank  in  a  melted  state  to  the  bottom  of  the 
furnace.  By  mixing  and  fusing  afterwards  the  products  of  several 
successive  reductions,  adding  the  requisite  amount  of  copper, aluminium 
bronze  of  the  proper  composition  Avas  obtained.  Cowles’s  people  use 
the  greatest  dynamos  in  existence,  because  there  is  an  economy  in  the 
employment  of  large  ones  for  the  purpose,  and  they  told  me  that  they 
were  erecting  works  in  Antwerp.  Therefore  it  has  occurred  to  me  as 
possible  that  they  may  be  now  using  the  exceptionally  large  and 
cheap  electrical  power  at  their  command,  to  turn  out  cheap  magnesium 
as  well  as  cheap  aluminium,  but  I  have  no  information  to  that  effect. 
At  any  rate  their  manufacture  of  cheap  aluminium  should  he  of 
interest  to  the  makers  of  lens  mounts  and  of  metallic  dark  slides  and 
cameras,  especially  as  they  told  me  that  they  know  now  a  practical 
method  by  which  aluminium  can  be  soldered.  The  difficulty  in  doing 
so  has  long  been  an  obstacle  to  the  general  use  of  this  light-weighing 
metal.  AV.  H.  Harrison. 

- - 4. - 

BINOCULAR  VISION^AND  PECULIARITIES  OF 
EYESIGHT. 

The  consideration  of  the  subject  of  the  present  absence  of  interest  in 
that  beautiful  instrument  the  stereoscope,  elicited  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Photographic  Society  the  other  evening  some  important  facts  in 
relation  to  the  inferior  make  of  instruments  and  indifferent  and 
careless  mounting  of  slides,  and  these  subjects  were  touched  on 
sufficiently  to  show  there  was  substantial  cause  for  the  public  having 
lost  interest  in  that  which  was  once  so  popular.  Another  reason 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Donkin  in  his  interesting  paper  was  “  the  inability 
of  some  persons  using  stereoscopes  to  see  properly,”  and  this  I  now 
propose  to  consider  in  relation  to  binocular  vision  generally. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  possible  for  the  two  eyes  of  the 
individual,  either  naturally  or  by  optical  aid,  to  convey  to  the  brain 
the  separate  impressions  produced  on  the  retina  or  sensitive  screens  of 
the  eyes  in  such  a  manner  that  they  coalesce  and  form  one  picture. 
The  moment  the  eyes  are  out  of  the  horizontal  plane  the  image 
produced  by  them  is  also  out,  and  instead  of  both  being  coincident 
one  is  higher  than  the  other.  This  can  be  simply  proved  by  holding 
an  object  at  arm’s  length,  and  after  getting  a  perfectly  sharp  and 
clearly  defined  impression  of  the  object  in  relief,  place  the  finger  on 
the  eyelid  so  as  to  move  the  eyeball,  but  not  to  close  the  eye,  and  as 
it  is  either  pushed  or  drawn  backwards  or  forwards  by  the  skin  of 
the  face  moving,  or  the  pressure  on  the  eyeball  itself,  the  object 
instead  of  appearing  as  one  will  be  double,  and. the  object  appear 
with  the  eye  being  acted  on  to  be  either  above,  below,  or  at  the  side 
of  that  seen  by  the  other  eye.  This  is  exactly  what  happens  when 
looking  through  lenses  that  are  not  properly  set  in  the  correct  plane 
to  the  correct  width,  or  irregular  in  curve  or  focus,  for  the  correct 
axis  is  not  preserved,  and  consequently  two  images  are  formed  that 
will  not  coalesce. 

I  have  before  me  a  stereoscope,  the  lenses  of  which  are  mounted 
in  brass  eye-pieces  which  revolve  in  a  fitting  so  that  they  can  be 
shifted  about  ten  degrees  each  (a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  so),  and 
when  in  the  same  plane  a  perfect  stereoscopic  picture  can  be 
|  obtained  from  a  properly  mounted  stereograph ;  but  if  either  lens  is 
revolved  in  its  fitting’,  although  only  to  the  small  extent  indicated,  a 
painful  impression  on  the  sight  is  at  once  created,  and  any  one  used 
to  optical  instruments  can  at  once  detect  that  a  double  image  is  formed, 


and  coincidence  of  pictures  is  not  possible  unless  it  is  sufficiently  slight 
that  by  a  violent  muscular  effort  of  the  eyes  the  two  images  can  be 
temporarily  merged  into  one. 

The  marvellous  power  the  healthy  eye  has  of  accommodating  itself 
to  circumstances  is  not  so  much  appreciated  as  it  should  be,  and  it  is 
only,  like  many  other  senses,  after  temporary  suspension  of  the  faculty 
or  its  entire  loss  that  we  see  what  a  marvellous  gift  it  is,  for  can  the 
most  skilful  optician  or  scientist  produce  an  automatic  focussing  lens 
and  adjusting  diaphragm  that  shall  project  on  a  screen,  no  matter  how 
brilliant  or  dull  the  light  (within  reasonable  limits),  a  picture  that  is 
pleasing  in  intensity  F  It  is  just  on  account  of  this  powerof  accommo¬ 
dation  that  it  is  so  necessary  a  stereoscope  should  be  perfectly  made, 
optically  and  mechanically,  and  that  the  stereograph  should  be  per¬ 
fectly  photographed  and  mounted. 

In  the  future  there  must  be  no  strain  on  the  eyesight,  and  it  must 
be  a  matter  of  honour  with  sellers  of  instruments  and  photographs 
not  to  pass  into  stock  anything  that  will  not  pass  the  strictest  test,  for 
it  will  only  be  by  “  perfection,”  or  the  nearest  approach  to  it,  that 
stereoscopic  work  will  come  to  the  front.  I  shall  leave  to  abler 
hands  than  mine  to  write  on  the  photographic  aspect  of  the  subject, 
but,  as  greatly  interested  in  lantern  mattei’3,  I  may  say  incidentally 
that  nothing  could,  or  rather  should,  he  more  fascinating  to  the 
amateur  photographer  than  the  production  of  stereoscopic  slides,  for 
he  not  only  perpetuates  his  work  in  the  most  pleasing  form  for  his 
friends  in  the  parlour,  but  has  iu  the  same  negative  the  best  size  for 
the  production  of  lantern  transparencies  with  which  to  entertain 
large  or  small  parties  in  the  winter  time,  or  whenever  he  chooses  to 
make  a  room  semi-dark. 

Now,  what  are  the  conditions  of  sight  that  prevent  ordinary  com¬ 
mercial  stereoscopes  being  used  in  comfort  ?  I  think  they  will  be 
summed  up  as  follows : — 1.  Considerable  difference  between  the 
centres  of  the  eyes  from  the  normal  average  width.  2.  Odd-sigli ted- 
ness.  3.  Astigmatism.  4.  Hypermatropia,  myopia,  and  presbyopia. 
5.  Spectacles  used  by  elderly  and  short-sighted  persons  not  agreeiug 
with  the  planes  or  width  of  the  stereoscopic  lenses.  6.  AArant  of 
muscular  accommodation. 

Taking  the  first,  the  average  width  is  generally  set  down  as  two 
and  a  half  inches,  but  my  experience  shows  that,  in  England  at  any 
rate,  that  of  men  is  quite  one-sixteentli  of  an  inch  less,  and  with 
women  fully  one-eighth  less.  In  Germany  and  some  other  places  on 
the  Continent  the  average  is  considerably  more,  and  it  was  not  until 
opera  and  field  glasses  were  made  of  the  narrower  centres  indicated 
that  English  people  realised  fully  the  pleasure  of  using  them.  So  it 
is  with  the  stereoscope,  and  as  the  worthy  Editor  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  pointed  out  the  other  evening,  although 
you  may  have  latitude  in  height  in  the  stereograph,  you  are  rigidly 
confined  to  a  limit  in  width.  It  follows  that  if  the  individual  using 
the  stereoscope  cannot  assimilate  the  two  views  so  that  they  stand 
out  sharply  as  one  only,  without  any  effort  of  the  eyesight  to  see  it, 
the  width  of  the  lenses  must  be  adjusted  to  cause  this  result.  The 
best  way  to  perform  this  will  probably  be  decided  when  the  new 
instruments  are  made.  It  can  either  be  done  by  sliding  the  lenses  to 
or  from  each  other  by  the  finger,  or  by  single  or  double  racks,  or 
lateral  adjusting  screws,  or  by  the  method  for  which  a  patent  has 
recently  been  taken  out,  viz.,  rotating  lenses  set  eccentrically  in  circular 
fittings  so  that  they  can  either  be  as  close  as  the  narrowest  width 
between  the  eyes  or  as  wide  as  the  broadest. 

If,  in  the  second  case,  the  eyes  are  odd  sighted,  the  user  must  wear 
glasses  fitting  perfectly  horizontal  as  far  as  the  centres  are  concerned, 
so  as  to  preserve  the  true  optical  axis  on  looking  through  the 
stereoscope ;  and  this  leads  me  to  think  it  would  be  well  for  the 
owner  of  an  instrument  that  wants  to  see  perfectly  himself,  and  not 
have  what  I  call  a  “  selfish  ”  instrument,  to  have  provision  made  in 
the  eye-pieces  of  the  stereoscope  for  the  insertion  of  spectacle  lenses 
of  the  proper  size  to  secure  accurate  coincidence  with  the  centre  of 
the  lenses  of  the  instrument.  There  should  be  no  great  difficulty 
about  this,  for  it  is  already  done  in  such  optical  testing  instruments 
as  the  Optometer.  If  this  were  done,  the  third  and  fourth  difficulty 
would  disappear,  for  the  astigmatic  eye  could  be  corrected  by  the 
insertion  of  a  cylindrical  or  spherical  cylindrical  glass  set  correctly  to 
compensate  for  the  peculiarity  of  vision,  and,  speaking  generally,  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  in  which  the  eye  is  astigmatic.  Many 
thousands  of  persons  are  troubled  by  this  malformation  of  the  lens  of 
the  eye,  and  although  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  does  not  seriously 
affect  the  seeing,  it  makes  all  the  difference  to  the  comfort  of  vision 
and  its  keenness  when  put  to  optical  tests  or  in  comparison  with 
perfect  normal  sighted  eyes.  Should  there  be  any.  difficulty  in 
clearly  defining  the  figures  all  round  the  clock,  or  in  seeing  lines  and 
spaces  at  all  points  of  a  circular  revolution,  it  will  generally  follow 
that  the  eye  is  astigmatic,  and  in  this  case,  or  if  ordinary  spectacles  or 
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lenses  fail  to  give  comfort  in  reading  or  viewing  objects  at  a  distance, 
a  good  optician  or  eye  surgeon  should  be  consulted.  It  is  not  much 
use  unless  some  such  apparatus  as  Tweedy’s  optometer  is  used  by  the 
optician,  or  atropine  put  in  the  eye  and  it  is  then  examined  by  the 
oculist ;  but,  although  the  latter  is  usually  resorted  to  in  difficult 
cases  by  the  surgeons,  it  is  rather  against  the  feeling  of  most  people 
to  have  it  administered,  for,  by  the  artificial  dilation  of  the  pupil  it 
upsets  the  ordinary  functions  of  the  sight  for  a  little  time.  Therefore, 
as  in  all  cases  a  good  optician  would  tell  his  client  if  it  was  necessary 
to  see  an  oculist,  there  could  be  no  objection  in  first  having  the  sight 
tried  by  means  of  the  optometer  for  astigmatism. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  old  sight  and  short  sight — known  under 
the  titles  of  presbyopia,  myopia,  &c. — and  for  hypermatropia,  or  over¬ 
sight  of  a  pronounced  kind,  the  insertion  of  convex  lenses  prevents  the 
muscular  effort  necessary  for  the  focussing  of  the  near  object.  Ordinary 
short  sight  can  generally  get  distinct  vision  with  a  stereoscope  if 
there  is  sufficient  focussing  adjustment,  but  if  not  concave  lenses  could 
be  inserted  to  bring  the  eyes  to  normal  focus. 

Regarding  the  fifth  difficulty,  I  have  already  indicated  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  having  perfectly  fitting  spectacles  or  eye  glasses,  and  how 
common  bad-fitting  glasses  are  we  have  only  to  look  round  every  day 
among  persons  we  meet  or  see  reading  and  working,  and  it  will  be  at 
once  apparent  how  careless  users  of  glasses  are,  both  with  their  eyes 
and  their  “aids.”  Of  course  they  don’t  intend  to  try  their  eyes,  but 
they  do  so  most  unnecessarily,  by  allowing  their  frames  and  glasses  to 
get  “  nine  bobble  square,”  or,  in  other  words,  anjThing  but  true  in  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  planes  and  distances  of  centres  of  lenses.  The 
want  of  muscular  adjustment  can  generally  be  overcome  by  a  judi¬ 
ciously  selected  lens  that  cause  the  eyes  to  focus  at  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  distance.  G.  R.  Bakeb. 

- - — ♦ — — — — - 

A  NIEPCEOTYPE  AND  ITS  HISTORY. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photographic 

Association.] 

It  is  my  privilege  this  evening  to  bring  before  the  members  of  our 
Association  one  of  the  earliest  photographs  secured  in  the  camera  by 
the  agency  of  light.  Most  of  us  are  aware  that  photography  dates 
as  a  discovery  from  the  year  1839,  Talbot  in  England  and  Daguerre 
in  France  having  put  forward  in  that  j'ear  the  two  processes  which 
still  bear  their  names,  viz.,  Talbotype  and  Daguerreotype.  The 
picture,  however,  which  is  being  shown  to  you  this  evening  bears 
date  as  having  been  produced  in  1827 — twelve  years  in  advance  of 
the  recognised  birth-year  of  photography.  This,  perhaps,  requires  an 
explanation,  and  to  those  who  may  not  have  studied  the  complete 
history  of  our  art  the  few  jottings  I  have  here  put  down  may  not  be 
without  interest. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  as  we  learn  from  a  work  entitled 
La  Verite  sur  V Invention  de  la  Pliotographie,  we  find  a  Frenchman, 
Nicephore  Niepce,  busying  himself  with  the  attempt  to  secure  the 
fleeting  images  of  the  camera,  using  for  this  purpose  silver  salts. 
There  is  abundant  proof  that  he  succeeded  to  a  certain  extent, 
securing,  of  course,  negative  pictures.  The  protecting  of  the  pictures 
from  further  action  of  light  was  a  problem  which  Niepce  was  unable 
to  solve,  and  after  several  years  fruitless  experimenting  he  seems  to 
have  abandoned  the  attempt.  The  first  camera  photograph  produced 
in  the  manner  indicated  would  seem  to  have  been  about  the  year 
1816.  Discarding  silver  salts,  Niepce  turned  his  attention  to  other 
materials,  and  to  him  alone  belongs  the  discovery  that  resins  exposed 
to  the  action  of  light  fail  to  dissolve  in  the  menstrua  in  which 
originally  it  was  possible  to  dissolve  them.  The  substance  which 
gave  Niepce  the  best  results  was  a  species  of  natural  asphalte  termed 
bitumen  of  Judea.  I  hand  round  a  small  specimen  of  this  bitumen. 
The  solvent  originally  made  use  of  by  Niepce  was  oil  of  lavender.  A 
metal  plate — pewter  or  plated  silver — was  coated  with  the  brown 
solution  and  allowed  to  dry.  Exposed  to  light,  either  in  the  camera 
or  under  a  black  and  white  drawing,  development  was  effected  by 
immersing  the  plate  in  the  original  solvent  of  tire  bitumen,  when  a 
negative  picture  is  obtained  owing  to  the  unacted  on  portion  being 
dissolved  away,  while  in  those  parts  where  the  light  has  penetrated 
the  asphalte  still  adheres  to  the  plate.  The  specimen  of  Niepceotype 
which  I  now  put  forward,  and  which  I  prepared  for  the  photo¬ 
graphic  exhibition  held  two  years  ago  under  the  auspices  of  our 
municipal  authorities,  will,  perhaps,  explain  better  than  anything  else  | 
the  nature  of  a  picture  prepared  in  this  manner. 

The  Niepceotype  in  question  is  a  negative  reproduction  of  the  wood- 
cut  which  you  will  find  mounted  alongside  the  Niepceotype.  The 
bitumen  was  dissolved  in  benzole  in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
resulting  solution  poured  over  a  copperplate.  Development  was 
effected  by  a  mixture  of  turpentine  and  benzole,  the  latter  if  used 


alone  acting  too  energetically.  It  will  be  apparent  to  you  all  that 
such  a  mode  of  development  applied  to  a  picture  obtained  by  means 
of  the  camera  could  only  give  very  imperfect  results,  as  it  would  lx* 
only  the  high  lights  that  would  be  retained  on  the  support  ;  the  half 
tones  having  no  adhesion  to  the  plate  would  be  removed  by  the 
solvent  employed.  As  in  carbon  printing,  to  get  a  Niepceotype 
showing  all  the  various  gradations  of  light  and  shade,  development 
would  require  to  be  done  from  the  back.  I  am  not  aware  that  such 
an  operation  has  actually  been  carried  out,  but  I  merely  mention 
this  to  show  why  the  picture  produced  by  Niepce  would  never  have 
exhibited  that  varietj"  of  half  tone  that  we  would  expect  to  see  in  a 
true  transcript  of  nature. 

To  describe  the  photographic  relic  that  is  before  us  this  evening,  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  the  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Photographic  News  of  May  23,  1884,  entitled  A  Fragment  of  Hist  or g, 
and  written  by  the  Editor  of  that  date,  the  late  Mr.  Baden  Pritchard. 
He  says : — 

“  It  is  upon  a  sheet  of  tin,  and  measures  about  9x5  inches.  It  lias 
all  the  appearance  of  a  faded  Daguerreotype,  and  would  be  regarded  as 
such  by  any  casual  spectator.  There  is  a  low  roof  of  old-fashioned  tiles 
occupying  the  centre  of  the  picture,  with  buildings,  whose  roofs  only  can 
be  made  out,  on  either  side.  Beyond,  there  is  the  outline  of  a  tree  or 
bush.  That  is  all  you  can  say  about  it.  Indeed,  so  faded  is  the  image, 
and  so  deceptive  are  the  metallic  reflections,  that  some  little  time  is 
necessary  to  make  out  even  these  details.” 

A  word  as  to  how  this  relic  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  its  present 
owner,  Mrs.  Baden  Pritchard.  It  was  bought  at  a  sale  in  London 
some  three  years  ago  when  the  effects  of  J.  Bennett,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
were  disposed  of.  Bennett  seems  to  have  received  the  picture  from 
Mr.  F.  Bauer,  who  in  turn  got  it  from  Niepce.  It  should  be  here 
explained  that  Niepce  came  over  to  this  country  to  bring  liis  process 
before  the  Royal  Society,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  Ni&pce  did  not 
declare  his  manner  of  working,  the  Royal  Society  would  not  receive 
the  communication.  Bauer  at  that  time  was  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  the  picture  we  have  been  considering  this  evening 
passed  into  his  hands.  At  the  sale  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
the  memoir  intended  for  the  Royal  Society,  bearing  date  December  8, 
1827,  and  with  the  sign-manual  of  Niepce,  passed  into  Mr.  Pritchard’s 
hands,  and  here  it  is,  which  I  shall  pass  round  for  your  inspection, 
as  also  a  specimen  of  heliographic  engraving  produced,  presumably, 
from  an  analogous  picture  by  superposition. 

Niepce,  as  may  be  known  to  most  of  you,  became  associated  ulti¬ 
mately  with  Daguerre  to  work  out  the  problem  which  each  had  been 
endeavouring  to  solve.  This  agreement  was  in  the  year  1829. 
Niepce  did  not,  however,  live  long  afterwards,  his  death  occurring 
in  the  year  1833,  his  place  in  the  copartnery  being  taken  by  his  son 
Isidore.  When  Daguerre  announced  his  discovery  to  the  Avorld  he 
ignored  Niepce’s  work  entirely,  taking  to  himself  all  the  credit.  The 
French  Government  evidently  thought  that  to  Niepce  was  due  some 
recognition,  and  while  a  pension  was  given  to  Daguerre,  Niepce's 
representative  also  came  in  for  a  similar  acknowledgment.  I  do  not 
propose  taking  up  your  time  by  going  into  the  vexed  question  as  to 
whether  Niepce  or  Daguerre  should  be  considered  the  true  originator 
of  photography.  Much  can  be  said  on  either  side.  I  would  simply 
beg  to  conclude  these  somewhat  fragmentary  remarks  by  asking  you 
to  accord  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mrs.  Pritchard  for  her  kindness 
in  lending  us  this  most  interesting  relic. 

,  William  Lang,  jun.,  F.C.S. 

- ♦ - 

THE  PRESERVATION  OF  SILVERED  PAPER. 

I  have  omitted  from  my  published  notes,  I  find,  two  items  in 
reference  to  this  subject.  They  are  as  follows  : — 

No.  20a.  —  The  American  World ,  according  to  The  Beitish 
Joubnal  of  Photogbaphy,  1871,  p.  537,  gives  a  formula  for  pre¬ 
paring  paper  which  is  said  to  keep  six  weeks.  In  it  nitric,  citric,  and 
tartaric  acids  are  used. 

No.  20b. — Mr.  O’Neil,  in  The  Bbitish  Joubnal  of  Photogbaphy, 
1871,  p.  550,  says  he  has  kept  paper  perfectly  well  in  hot  weather 
for  twenty  days.  The  paper  is  silvered  and  dried,  and  then  immersed 
for  a  moment  in  a  saturated  solution  of  alum  and  dried  again. 

Those  who  have  read  the  extracts  I  have  given,  twenty-five  in  all, 
will  probably  have  been  struck  by  the  careless  manner  in  which  the 
photographic  fraternity  conduct  experiments,  and  the  curious  con¬ 
clusions  at  which  they  arrive  from  the  data  they  have  before  them. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  the  matter  I  have  extracted: — 

No.  1. — Paper  sensitised  on  a  strong  bath  decolourises  more  quickly 
than  if  sensitised  on  a  weak  one. 

No.  2. — When  sugar  is  added  to  the  printing  bath  the  paper  keeps 
much  longer,  and  however  yellow  it  may  become  finishes  up  pure  white. 
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No.  3. — Thoroughly  dry  sensitised  paper  rolled  up  and  closely 
corked  in  a  -wide-mouthed  bottle  may  be  kept  six  weeks. 

No.  4. — Sugar  does  not  prevent  the  paper  turning  yellow,  but  the 
yellowness  is  entirely  swept  away  by  fixing. 

No.  5. — Paper  undergoing  certain  secret  treatment  before  silvering, 
and  in  which  treatment  salts  of  tin  and  gold  are  used,  keeps  indefinitely. 

No.  6. — Putting  silvered  paper  under  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump 
and  exhausting  the  air  does  not  prevent  discolouration. 

No.  7. — An  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  printing  bath  results 
n  an  entire  absence  of  discolouration. 

No.  8. — Washed  paper  preserves  its  whiteness  perfectly  for  eight 
weeks  after  being  sensitised. 

No.  9. — The  brown  is  produced  in  the  paper  and  under  the  albumen 
by  the  action  of  the  sizing  on  the  silver  nitrate. 

No.  10. — Colonel  Wortley  uses  washed  paper  and  fumes  it. 

No.  11. — Paper  sensitised  on  a  silver  solution  containing  alum 
keeps  its  whiteness  better  than  when  the  silver  is  used  alone. 

No.  12. — Washed  paper  will  keep  well  for  a  week,  but  does  not 
print  in  a  satisfactory  manner  unless  fumed. 

No.  13. — The  addition  of  ammonia  and  ammonia  nitrate  in  the  way 
described  will  keep  the  paper  perfectly  for  “  three  or  four  days.” 

No.  14. — When  alum  is  used  in  the  printing  bath  the  paper  keeps 
far  better. 

No.  15. — The  silver  solution  will  only  take  up  a  very  minute 
quantity  of  alum. 

No.  16. — The  value  of  the  alum  method  chiefly  depends  on  the 
combination  of  the  silver  nitrate  with  silver  sulphate. 

No.  17. — Paper  washed  and  fumed  may  be  kept  for  months  with 
impunity. 

No.  18. — Simply  adding  tartaric  acid  to  the  silver  bath  will  cause 
paper  excited  thereon  to  remain  white,  and  otherwise  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  for  seven  weeks. 

No.  19, — Gelatine  and  glycerine  are  recommended  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  who  says  the  paper  should  be  kept  in 
a  dry  atmosphere. 

No.  20. — The  paper  prepared  with  silver  and  tartaric  acid  should 
be  “  kept  in  a  wooden  box  with  a  closely  fitting  lid.” 

No.  20a. — Paper  is  said  to  keep  six  weeks  if  prepared  on  a 
bath  in  which  nitric,  citric,  and  tartaric  acids  are  used. 

No.  20b. — Paper  silvered  and  dried,  and  then  immersed  for  a 
moment  in  tartaric  acid  and  dried  again,  will  keep  well  for  twenty 
days. 

No.  21. — Citric  acid  and  ammonia  are  recommended  as  additions  to 
the  silver  bath,  and  paper  prepared  thereon  is  said  to  keep  for  a  “  con¬ 
siderable  time.” 

No.  22. — The  yellow  or  yellowish-brown  colour  of  kept  printing- 
paper  is  not  due  alone  to  the  reduction  of  the  silver  nitrate. 

No.  23. — Paper  floated  on  silver,  then  on  water,  and  then  on  alum, 
will  keep  white  for  four  months,  but  needs  fuming.  Floating  the 
back  of  sensitised  paper  on  oxalic  acid  solution  is  advised,  as  is  also 
the  addition  of  citric  acid,  ammonia,  and  nitric  acid  to  the  printing 
bath. 

The  amount  of  advice  given  in  this  summary  is  bewildering,  and  so 
is  the  nature  of  it,  but  the  methods  of  preserving  paper  are  by  no 
means  exhausted  here.  The  mere  keeping  of  sensitised  paper  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  paper  which  has  been  soaked  in  solutions  of 
various  substances  has  been  found  to  conduce  to  the  preservation  of 
its  whiteness. 

I  remember  well  the  recommendation  of  paper  soaked  in  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda  for  this  purpose,  and  in  my  articles  on  Phospho¬ 
rescence  and  Photograph]) ,  published  in  these  columns  on  the  7th  and 
21st  of  October  last,  I  mention  other  substances  which  preserve  the 
whiteness  of  sensitive  paper  by  mere  contact.  Paper  prepared  with 
bichromate  of  potash  and  then  exposed  to  light,  acts  as  a  preservative 
by  contact  (see  my  experiment  8,  Phosphorescence  and  Photography , 
October  21).  Paper  prepared  with  cyanide  of  iron  acts  in  a  similar 
way  (experiment  9),  as  does  paper  soaked  in  platinum  bichloride 
(experiment  13).  On  the  contrary,  paper  soaked  in  tartaric  acid,  after 
exposure  to  light,  makes  the  silvered  paper  darken  rapidly,  whilst 
paper  soaked  in  uranium  nitrate  solution  (experiment  12)’  acts  in 
an  anomalous  manner,  preserving  the  contact  side  of  silvered  paper 
and  darkening  the  reverse,  and  paper  which  has  been  long  kept  in 
darkness  before  silvering  does  not  discolour. 

In  the  course  of  my  experiments  of  1875  I  tried  the  effects  of  a 
large  number  of  bodies  as  preservatives  of  silvered  paper  by  the  con¬ 
tact  method,  and  amongst  them  I  found  nitrate  of  copper  and  carbo¬ 
nate  of  magnesia  to  be  more  or  less  effectual,  as  also  the  nitrate  of 
barytes. 

The  opinion  I  have  formed  is  that  the  paper  commonly  used  for 
printing  purpose?  contains,  and  probably  in  the  sizing,  but  possibly  in 
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the  bleaching  agent  used,  some  substance  capable  of  reducing  the 
silver  solution  or  silver  nitrate  “  dried,”  after  an  exposure  to  light 
has  been  effected.  The  brown  colour  produced  by  keeping  is  like  that 
brown  produced  by  the  exposure  of  paper  prepared  with  silver,  but 
unsalted,  and  I  apprehend  that  the  phosphorescence  of  the  paper 
itself  is  sufficient  to  give  the  exposure  necessary  for  development  by 
the  ingredient  in  the  paper. 

If  we  accept  it  as  a  fact  that  “  paper  prepared  on  a  strong  bath 
decolourises  much  quicker  than  if  sensitised  on  a  weak  one  ”  (No.  1), 
the  circumstance  would  be  corroborative  of  this  view.  Sugar  is 
certainly  a  powerful  retarder  of  development,  andso  is  gelatine,  though 
when  used  in  developing  solutions  I  have  hitherto  regarded  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  both  these  substances  as  mechanical  and  an  effect  of  their 
viscosity.  Still  they  do  retard  development,  and  assuming  that  kept 
paper  is  discoloured  by  the  development  of  an  image  phosphorescently 
produced,  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  alleged  circumstance  (No.  2) 
that  “  when  sugar  is  added  to  the  printing  bath  the  paper  keeps 
much  longer.”  That  “  thoroughly  dry  sensitised  paper,  rolled  up  and 
closely  corked  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  may  be  Kept  ”  comparatively 
long  (No.  3)  seems  to  follow  as  a  corollary,  as  powders  do  not  act  on 
each  other  with  anything  like  the  facility  offered  by  solutions. 

“  Putting  silvered  paper  under  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump  and 
exhausting  the  air  does  not  prevent  discolouration”  (No.  0),  and 
excepting  in  so  far  as  the  paper  might  be  dried  by  the  treatment  in 
question  it  is  not  likely  that  it  would  do,  looking  at  it  in  the  light  in 
which  I  present  the  matter  now. 

That  an  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  printing  bath  should 
result  in  an  entire  absence  of  discolouration  (No.  7),  if  a  fact,  is  one 
which  at  present  is  not  within  my  personal  knowledge,  but  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  soda  nitrate  is  a  restrainer  of  development. 
That  washed  paper  should  preserve  its  whiteness  for  some  time 
(No.  8)  is,  of  course,  only  what  we  should  expect,  as  by  the  washing 
the  reducible  nitrate  is  removed.  Alum  bein»  an  oxidising  agent, 
particularly  of  organic  bodies,  its  action — whether  by  addition  to  the 
printing  bath  (No.  10)  or  by  floating  the  silvered  paper  on  a  solution 
of  it  (No.  23) — becomes  intelligible  as  a  preserving  agent  for  silvered 
paper  in  view  of  the  circumstance  that  it  would  probably  destroy 
the  reducing  agent,  which  I  have  assumed  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of 
discolouration.  The  operation  of  citric  and  tartaric  acids  is  to  me 
obscure,  excepting  in  that  they  are  restrainers  of  development. 

My  general  conclusion  is,  that  paper  intended  to  be  kept  after  it 
has  been  silvered  should  be  exposed  as  little  as  possible  to  light  in 
its  manufacture,  and,  afterwards,  that  it  should  be  treated  before 
salting  with  an  oxidising  agent ;  that  a  restrainer  of  development 
should  be  added  to  the  silvering  solution ;  that  this  should  not  be 
stonger  than  is  needed ;  that  the  paper  will  be  better  for  being  washed 
and  fumed  at  the  time  of  printing,  or  possibly  at  the  time  of  pre¬ 
paration,  and  that  it  should  be  thoroughly  dried  and  kept  dry  in 
contact  with  blotting-paper  soaked  in  a  solution  of  soda  carbonate. 
I  am,  however,  now  fitting  up  a  laboratory  for  experiment  here  in 
Manchester,  and  I  hope  to  settle  and  elucidate  the  points  which  are 
left  doubtful  in  what  I  have  here  said.  D.  \\  instanj.ey. 

— - — ♦ - 

REDUCING  OVER-PRINTED  PRINTS. 

An  easy  method  by  which  too  dark  a  print  may  be  reduced  to  the 
desired  depth  of  tone  is  among  the  things  that  are  wanted. 

The  facility  with  which  a  negative  is  lowered  in  density  by  the  use 
of  ferrideyamde  of  potassium  and  hypo,  naturally  suggested  to  several 
different  persons  the  feasibility  of  reducing  prints  by  the  same  means. 
It  further  appears  that  the  process  has  not  met  with  general  favour. 
It  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Vogel  that  sulphuric  acid  was  generated  by 
the  chemical  reaction  between  the  two  substances,  which,  of  course, 
would  be  injurious  to  prints  subjected  to  their  operation. 

My  experience  with  the  process,  modified  as  I  will  explain,  has 
given  me  a  most  favourable  opinion  of  its  merits.  After  having  U6ed 
it  two  years  with  gratifying  success,  I  feel  justified  in  recommending 
it.  The  modification  referred  to  is  very  simple,  consisting  merely  in 
the  addition  of  an  alkali  to  neutralise  the  acid  which  forms,  while  it 
does  not  prevent  the  reducing  action  of  the  salts  employed.  Proceed 
as  follows : — 

Dissolve  one  ounce  of  ferrideyanide  of  potassium  (red  prussiate  of 
potash)  in  one  pint  of  water  for  a  stock  solution.  Break  up  one 
pound  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  into  lumps  so  that  it  may  be  put  into 
a  five-pint  bottle ;  after  doing  which  fill  the  bottle  with  water. 
After  dissolving  all  that  will  dissolve,  a  part  of  the  solid  mass  will 
remain  at  the  bottom,  and  the  solution  will  be  saturated. 

After  toning  and  fixing  the  day’s  prints  as  usual,  including  those 
that  are  darker  than  desired,  remove  all  but  the  latter  to  the  salt 
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water,  leaving  tlie  dark  ones  in  the  hypo.  Now  take  a  clean,  white 
pan,  large  enough  for  the  largest  print  which  you  wish  to  reduce,  and 
pour  a  sufficient  quantity  of  your  fixing  bath  into  it.  Add  a  little  of 
the  ammonia  solution,  say,  about  one  drachm  to  the  quart  of  hypo. 
Then  add  enough  of  the  prussiate  of  potash  to  colour  the  compound 
to  a  light  lemon  colour.  Immerse  one  print  at  a  time  and  let  it 
remain  until  it  is  changed  to  suit  the  taste,  then  return  it  at  once  to 
the  fixing  bath.  Proceed  with  each  one  in  turn  in  the  same  manner, 
and  when  all  are  done  place  them  with  the  others  in  the  salt  water. 

If,  on  immersing  the  first  print,  you  find  it  to  be  acted  on  too 
rapidly,  the  obvious  remedy  is  to  dilute  the  reducing  solution ;  if  it 
act  too  slowly  add  a  little  more  colour. 

As  may  be  supposed,  there  are  certain  practical  limitations  and 
precautions  to  be  noted.  Prints  may  be  too  much  over  printed  to  be 
saved.  Again,  they  must  be  in  a  sound  physical  condition,  so  to 
speak,  to  ensure  success  from  the  treatment.  For  example,  they  may 
be  so  near  to  having  the  “  measles’’  that  the  reducing  bath  will  at 
once  bring  on  the  trouble,  by  way  of  serving  notice  that  the  silver 
bath  is  out  of  order,  that  it  was  at  too  low  a  temperature  when  the 
paper  was  silvered,  that  it  was  too  weak  for  the  paper,  that  the  paper 
was  too  dry  when  placed  on  the  silver  bath,  or  that  from  some  other 
cause  a  constitutional  weakness  prevailed  which  ought  to  be  remedied. 
Under  unfavourable  conditions,  such  as  have  been  enumerated,  they 
will  be  likely  to  succumb  to  the  severity  of  their  fate. 

As  far  as  I  know  this  is  by  far  the  best  process  for  utilising  over¬ 
printed  prints.  Many  an  unpresentable  print  has  been  made  as 
good  as  any  in  the  lot,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  consigned  to 
the  refiner’s  fire.  If  will  also  whiten  prints  that  have  lain  several 
days  without  being  toned.  As  an  experiment,  I  hunted  from  the 
waste  one  which  I  knew  to  have  been  printed  two  months  (not  warm 
weather),  and  after  toning  and  fixing,  a  moment’s  immersion  in  the 
reducing  bath  made  it  as  bright  and  fresh  as  if  it  had  been  printed 
the  same  day.  Experienced  photographers  to  whom  I  showed  it 
declared  it  to  be  in  all  respects  completely  successful. 

—Photographic  Mosaics.  W.  II.  Sherman. 

- 4 — - - 

COMPOSITION  AS  APPLIED  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[A  Oommimieation  to  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photographic 

Association.] 

Some  photographers  think  that  if  they  set  their  cameras  down  before 
a  subject,  carefully  focus  it,  and  after  giving  the  plate  the  proper 
exposure,  they  are  then  in  possession  of  a  correct  and  beautiful  picture, 
which,  with  careful  development,  will  produce  a  perfect  and  artistic 
reproduction  of  nature.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  true,  but  the 
making  of  a  picture  depends  upon  the  position  of  the  camera,  and 
what  is  taken  into  the  field  of  the  camera  and  what  is  left  out.  In 
other  words,  it  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation  that  the  work  of 
an  artist  Is  principally  found ;  the  rest  of  the  labour  is  gained  by 
experience  and  a  careful  watching  of  the  details  of  a  technical  process. 
However  good  the  position  chosen,  without  careful  exposure  and 
development  you  cannot  produce  a  good  photograph  ;  but  conversely, 
however  careful  the  exposure  and  development,  without  a  careful 
selection  of  position  you  will  not  produce  an  artistic  picture.  At  all 
events,  if  you  do,  it  is  more  due  to  chance  than  anything  else  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  to  “  luck  than  good  guiding.” 

If  two  photographers  choose  the  same  subject,  as  very  often 
happens,  even  although  they  may  both  be  technically  proficient  in 
photography,  and  the  photographs  produced  may  be  equally  like 
nature,  yet  generally  one  will  be  superior  to  the  other,  because  the 
one  man  had  more  the  eye  of  an  artist  and  chose  the  best  position, 
with  the  result  that  his  was  a  picture,  whereas  the  other’s  was  a  mere 
transcript  of  nature.  We  frequently  see  photographs  forming  the 
most  charming  pictures  ;  more  frequently,  however,  we  find  them 
forming  no  picture  whatever,  although  we  know  the  places  taken  to 
be  most  beautiful  in  themselves. 

Composition  may  be  defined  as  not  only  the  arrangement  of  the 
subject  but  its  production  from  a  preconceived  idea.  It  is  choosing 
such  a  point  of  view  as  will  give  the  best  effect,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  objects  in  the  picture  relatively  to  one  another  and  collectively 
with  regard  to  the  whole,  that  they  will  form  a  general  design. 

Mere  technical  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  composition  will  not 
avail.  It  is  the  artist’s  eye  that  can  see  the  difference  between  dry 
matter  of  fact  imitation  and  ideal  selection  of  nature,  and  show 
thereby  the  wide  difference  between  merely  mechanical  and  intel¬ 
lectual  art.  The  object  to  be  achieved  is  not  how  closely  the 
individual  things  in  a  photograph  have  been  exactly  copied  from 
nature,  but  how  powerfully  the  artist  has  embodied  the  impression 
that  nature  makes  on  the  mind. 

To  illustrate  this,  however,  more  clearly,  let  me  mention  a  few 


rules  that  may  be  found  useful.  These  rules  are  not  without  excep¬ 
tions — in  fact,  they  may  be  said  to  be  suggestions  more  than  ruli 
but  the  exceptions  if  fairly  examined  may  only  go  to  more  firmly 
establish  the  rules  themselves.  Circumstances,  however,  >o  alter 
cases  that  no  arbitrary  rules  can  be  laid  down  ;  indeed,  it  is  far  easier 
to  say  what  should  not  be  done  than  what  should  be  done.  The  four 
straight  lines  that  form  at  right  angles  the  usual  boundaries  of  a 
picture  present  an  obstacle  to  the  photographer,  as  they  produce 
artificial  limits  to  his  view,  for  of  course  every  one  knows  us  well  as 
the  photographer  himself  that  natural  views  have  no  such  boundaries. 
This  may  seem  at  first  sight  an  unimportant  fact,  but  it  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  photographer  has  to 
contend  in  the  composition  of  his  picture.  If  possible  it  should 
be  his  endeavour  to  make  the  spectator  forget  these  artificial 
boundaries,  looking  into  the  picture  as  at  nature  and  forgetting  the 
artificial  in  the  beautiful. 

The  first  rule  I  would  suggest  for  your  consideration  is:  Never 
place  the  principal  object  of  size  or  interest  exactly  in  the  middle  of 
the  picture  either  vertically  or  horizontally.  A  central  position 
divides  the  surface  into  equal  parts  and  produces  uniformity  rather 
than  variety.  To  illustrate  this,  I  now  show  you  a  picture  of  a 
village  church  in  the  centre  of  this  paper.  The  spire  in  the  centre. 
Trees  on  each  side.  Pathway  leads  straight.  Shape  is  snuare,  uni¬ 
form — in  fact  the  most  uniform  that  could  bo  chosen.  Ibis  [illus¬ 
trating]  is  one  of  the  worst  examples.  Let  us  take  a  position  to  the 
side  of  the  former  view  and  place  the  subject  to  greater  advantage, 
thus  reducing  the  foreground.  We  now  see  in  the  illustration  which 
I  have  sketched  how  the  whole  becomes  a  picture. 

The  second  rule  I  offer  for  your  consideration  is  this  :  The  photo¬ 
grapher  must  make  every  effort  to  convey  the  idea  of  atmosphere  in 
his  picture,  and  endeavour  to  realise  the  idea  of  the  separation  of  the 
various  objects  in  a  picture.  To  convey  this  idea  “  none  of  the 
principal  objects  or  leading  features  of  his  picture  should  be  per¬ 
pendicularly  over  or  horizontally  level  with  each  other,  because  if 
they  be  so  placed  they  either  repeat  actually  or  by  suggestion  the 
horizontal  and  perpendicular  lines  which  artificially  limit  his  picture, 
and  which  require  to  be  concealed  as  much  as  possible  from  ob¬ 
servation.” 

In  Harding’s  illustrations  of  this  law  you  will  find  how  true  this  is, 
and  every  one  must  know  by  experience  bow  the  alteration  of  the 
position  of  the  camera  nearer  to  a  tree  or  other  object  raises  its 
height,  and  thus  lifts  it  from  the  horizontal  line  that  it  would 
otherwise  form  with  other  trees  or  objects.  Frequently  it  happens 
that  long,  straight  lines  are  so  connected  with  the  subject  that  they 
cannot  be  suppressed.  In  this  case  the  best  way  to  get  over  the 
difficulty  is,  if  possible,  to  introduce  contrasting  lines  to  break  the 
monotony.  A  piece  or  two  of  timber  placed  against  a  wall,  or  a  tree 
branch  may  be  used ;  or  the  foreground  may  have  sufficient  111161*031 
in  it  to  lead  the  eye  away  from  the  monotony  of  the  straight  wall. 
Figures,  of  course,  are  what  is  wanted,  and  if  you  can  get  someone 
to  stand  in  the  proper  position  you  can  in  that  way  overcome  the 
difficulty.  The  great  point,  however,  is  to  make  the  figures  natural 
in  pose,  not  to  appear  as  if  being  “  took.”  In  landscape  it  should 
be  always  remembered  that  figures  should  not  be  the  centre  of 
attraction  in  themselves  apart  from  their  connexion  with  the  picture, 
and  tlie  moment  they  overstep  this  they  become  very  objectionable. 

When  we  have  selected  our  position  for  a  picture  there  may  be  an 
uninteresting  foreground, 'and  we  should,  if  possible,  avoid  that,  unless 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  contrast  of  repose  to  motion  or 
life  in  other  parts  of  the  picture. .  Thus,  a  strip  of  smooth  sand  with 
a  quiet  pool  reflecting  the  sky  comes  in  as  a  splendid  contrast  to  a 
rough,  tumbling  sea  dashing  on  to  a  shore ;  or  a  long  stretch  of  moor¬ 
land,  which  is  too  quiet  and  tame  in  the  middle  distance,  may  be 
finely  relieved  by  clumps  of  bracken  or  heather,  or  by  a  few  rocks  in 
the  foreground. 

Again,  suppose  you  have  a  mountain  scene  with  a  loch,  but  there 
is  no  decided  foreground  at  the  spot  you  are  standing  on,  look  around 
and,  perhaps,  a  few  yards  off  you  may  see  a  few  rocks  from  which 
your  photograph,  may  he  taken,  and  which  in  themselves  present  the 
desired  contrast.  Common  sense  will  suggest  at  once  that  the  scene 
should  be  taken  from  the  rocks,  and  the  rocks  themselves  should 
be  introduced  at  that  point  where  they  will  appear  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  but  they  should  not  be  made  to  repeat  again  the  form  of 
the  mountain  or  the  circle  of  the  lake,  but  contrast  with  them. 

The  third  rule,  and  it  is  probably-  the  most  important  of  all,  is 
this :  There  should  be  in  all  compositions  one  chief  point  of  interest. 
If  it  be  large,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  lesser  points  of  interest  in  the 
picture,  provided  you  keep  them  subsidiary,  and  do  not  let  them 
detract  from  the  one  chief  point  of  interest  you  have  in  view.  “  To 
choose  a  subject  well,  you  should  always  think  how  it  will  compose  in 
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your  picture,”  either  with  or  without  the  accessories  of  figures  or  other 
effects.  Fix  upon  the  subject  you  wish  to  photograph,  and  let  all  the 
accessories  contribute  to  form  the  picture ;  do  not  let  them  detract 
from  its  interest  by  leading-  the  eye  to  centre  on  them  instead  of  the 
picture  itself  as  a  whole.  Where  figures  or  accessories  are  introduced 
they  should  be  placed  not  where  the  landscape  interest  is  in  itself 
strong,  but  where  it  is  comparatively  weak.  For  example,  an  open 
expanse  of  field  is  always  a  trying  space  to  represent  agreeably. 
There  a  group  of  sheep  or  cattle  at  a  distance  may  come  in  naturally, 
and  form  a  pleasant  contrast.  The  straight  line  of  a  river’s  bank, 
such  as  in  Mr.  Snell  Anderson’s  picture  exhibited  at  last  exhibition, 
was  relieved  by  the  cattle  along  the  bank,  and  helped  to  give  interest 
to  a  picture  that  might  have  been  otherwise  monotonous  in  detail. 

A  bridge  presenting  a  long,  straight  line  on  the  top  is  relieved  by  a 
figure  or  two  looking  over  the  parapet,  and  they  tend  to  keep  the  eye 
occupied  with  an  interesting  detail  in  a  portion  of  a  picture  which 
would  be  uninteresting,  and  the  straight  line  in  which  by  itself  when 
so  prolonged  would  be  an  inartistic  feature.  I  now  show  you  an  en¬ 
largement  of  a  photograph  I  took  of  Inchiman  Bridge,  and  you  will 
see  how  I  have  endeavoured  to  select  a  suitable  point  of  view,  and 
bow  the  figures  on  the  parapet  of  the  bridge  relieve  the  straight 
lines. 

A  fourth  rale  of  composition  is  :  That  the  two  sides  of  a  picture 
should  balance  each  other  nearly  always  in  either  interest  or  mass,  or 
both  combined.  But  the  best  form  is  the  last  named,  where  the 
smallest  mass  has  the  greatest  interest ;  but  the  reverse  equally  holds 
good.  'Where  you  have  on  the  right,  say,  a  cart  returning  from  a 
hayfield,  with  figures  in  the  foreground,  a  nicely  arranged  lighter  and 
distant  background  on  the  left,  although  in  itself  too  distant  to  form 
a  complete  picture,  may  have  sufficient  interest  to  heighten  the  effect 
of  the  prominent  mass  in  the  foreground. 

Further,  to  form  a  good  picture,  not  only  the  masses  combined  with 
the  interest  must  balance,  but  the  light  should  be  concentrated  on  one 
point  and  the  shadow  on  another.  It  is  a  necessity  to  have  some 
leading  mass  of  light  towards  which  the  eye  is  directed  ;  also,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  same  principle  applies  where  there  is  a  leading  mass 
of  dark  on  which  the  eye  may  rest  without  being  disturbed  by  any 
other  equally  effective  portion  of  the  picture ;  and  upon  the  size  and 
position  of  these  relatively  will  depend  the  general  effect  of  the  picture. 

Let  us  consider  where  the  high  light  should  be  placed  to  be  most  effec¬ 
tive.  I  draw  an  oval  within  a  parallelogram  representing  an  ordinary 
picture.  It  is  bisected  by  a  line  horizontally,  and  by  a  line  vertically. 
The  high  light  should  not  be  found  in  the  centre  as  it  is  too  formal 
there ;  or  in  the  corners,  because  if  in  the  latter  the  eye  would  be 
drawn  away  to  it  from,  the  general  interest  of  the  scene.  It  may 
occupy  any  place  within  the  oval,  in  fact,  other  than  centering  on  the 
lines.  It  should  be  placed  somewhat  removed  from  the  centre,  but 
not  concentrated  in  any  of  the  corners.  1  will  now  show  you  a 
number  of  engravings  of  well-known  pictures  to  illustrate  this. 

The  French  consider  .a  landscape  is  no  picture  unless  it  has  three 
planes  or  parts.  The  first  plane  is  the  foreground,  the  second  plane 
the  middle  distance,  and  the  third  plane  is  the  extreme  distance. 
Endless  variety  may  be  given  to  the  composition  by  varying  the  size 
and  importance  of  these.  If  the  extreme  distance  is  absent  a  shut  in 
feeling  is  produced,  and  a  little  peep  of  distance  should  be  got  in  if 
possible.  If  the  middle  distance  is  not  seen  the  effect  is  theatrical,  and 
although  a  fine  landscape  may  be  without  a  visible  mid-distance  we 
know  and  feel  it  is  and  must  be  there.  Both  these  can,  however,  to  a 
certain  extent,  if  one  or  other  is  absent,  be  indicated  by  a  floating- 
cloud  or  a  printed  in  sky.  In  fact,  by  carefully  selecting-  and 
printing  in  a  sky,  we  can  give  quite  a  different  character  to  a  picture  ; 
but  it  is  important  that  a  suitable  sky  be  chosen  in  accordance  with 
the  feeling  of  the  scene  and  the  impression  on  the  eye  that  we  wish  to 
produce.  If  the  foreground  is  omitted,  all  strength  goes  out  of  the 
picture. 

Lastly,  if  the  mid-distance  and  extreme  distance  are  absent,  the 
photograph,  is  no  longer  a  landscape,  if  is  merely  a  study ;  and  even  in 
the  latter  it  is  better  to  have  some  gap  in  a  hedge  or  open  gate  or 
window  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  distance. 

I  might  speak  of  the  effects  produced  on  figures  by  light  against 
dark,  and  vice  versa ,  but  time  and  your  patience  will  not  permit  this 
as  I  have  already  trespassed  too  long ;  but  let  me  say  in  conclusion, 
what  applies  to  landscape  in  general  applies  to  groups  and  figures  also. 
In  making  a  study  or  landscape  try  to  catch  the  expression  of  your 
model  or  the  character  of  the  scene, 

Above  all  things,  never  copy.  In  the  words  of  a  well-known 
author,  “  Copying-  the  work  of  others  utterly  stunts  imagination  and 
self-dependence.”  It  is  important  not  to  do  this,  for  we  must  in  the 
long  run  depend  on  ourselves.  It  is  better  to  get  into  the  habit  of 
depending  on  yourself  at  first  and  for  ever.  Let  us  be  self-reliant ; 


do  not  let  us  be  self-conscious,  but  bumble,  knowing  that  in  making 
pictures  our  best  attempts  are  far  behind  the  great  masters  who  have 
made  their  names  famous  in  the  great  world  of  art. 

If  we  study  nature  we  shall  have  the  reward  of  the  pleasure  she 
gives  only  to  students ;  but  let  us  watch  her  varied  expressions  and 
take  her  with  her  “  best  face  on,”  so  to  speak,  and  she  will  reward  us 
with  many  a  lovely  picture  to  remind  us  of  summer  days  and  brilliant 
sunshine,  while  sitting  by  the  winter’s  fire. 

David  R.  Claux,  M.A. 
- — — ♦  - . . — 

THE  CARBON  PROCESSES. 

The  Manufacture  of  Tissue. 

The  first  thing  is  to  select  a  suitable  paper.  As  the  paper  on  which  the 
sensitive  compound  is  to  be  spread  is  in  no  case  to  form  the  final  support, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  any  care  be  taken  that  the  paper  is  not  affected 
by  light — as  most  or  all  papers  are  more  or  less —but  merely  that  it  be  of 
uniform  texture,  tough  when  wet,  so  that  it  will  stand  rough  handling, 
and  not  tending  greatly  when  moistened  to  expand  more  in  one  direction 
than  in  another,  otherwise  an  appreciable  amount  of  distortion  may 
supervene. 

The  following  formula  has  been  found  to  give  good  results  : — 


Nelson’s  flake  gelatine  . .  2h  pounds. 

Coignet’s  gold  medal  gelatine  .  \  pound. 

Strongest  ammonia . . . . .  £  ounce. 

Five  per  cent,  solution  of  phenol .  2  ounces. 

Sugar  (white  loaf)  .  pounds. 

Water  . . .  6  pints. 


This  constitutes  what  is  called  “  plain  jelly.” 

The  gelatine  is  allowed  to  soak  in  the  water  for  an  hour  or  two,  then 
heat  is  applied  to  melt  it.  It  is  then  kept  in  constant  motion  by  the  aid 
ofian  egg-beater  or  small  churn,  whilst  the  other  ingredients  are  added. 

It  may  now  be  allowed  to  set,  when  it  forms  a  stiff  jelly  which  will 
keep  for  a  long  time,  or  it  may  have  the  colouring  matter  added  to  it  at 
once. 

Various  colouring  matters  are  used.  In  fact  the  number  of  matters 
that  may  be  used  is  almost  without  end ;  but  probably  nothing  will  be 
found  better  for  the  substance  of  the  colour  than  Indian  ink  of  good 
quality.  This  is  simply  carbon  in  a  very  fine  state  of  division  held  in 
suspension  in  a  gelatinous  substance.  The  Indian  ink  is  broken  into 
small  pieces,  and  is  left  to  soak  in  a  little  water  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Some  of  the  plain  jelly  is  then  added,  heat  is  applied,  and  the  jelly  and 
lampblack  are  ground  up  together.  If  an  engraving  black  be  required, 
this  colour  will  do  alone,  but  if  a  warm  purple  or  brown  is  needed, 
alizarine,  Vandyke  brown,  or  carmine  is  added  till  the  desired  shade  is  got, 
when  the  pigment  is  spread  in  a  very  thin  layer. 

Of  the  gelatinous  colouring  matter  thus  got  enough  is  added  to  the 
plain  jelly — the  latter  being  at  the  time  warm  and  undergoing  churning— 
to  give  a  certain  amount  of  opacity.  The  opacity  is  best  judged  of  by 
letting  a  drop  of  the  jelly  set  on  a  plate  of  glass  and  looking  through  it. 
For  an  average  tissue  this  drop  should  show  all  but  opaque  against  a 
strong  light.  For  an  extra  dense  tissue,  such  as  is  required  for  lantern 
slides  and  reproduced  negatives,  it  should  appear  quite  opaque.  Jelly 
in  this  form  will,  if  allowed  to  set  firm,  keep  for  a  very  long  time  ;  it  may 
therefore  be  used  at  once,  or  may  be  kept  till  it  is  needed.  With  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  soft  and  hard  gelatine  given  above,  a  tissue  of  average  sensitive¬ 
ness  and  average  solubility  will  result.  If  the  hard  gelatine  (Coignet’s) 
be  replaced  by  soft  (Nelson’s),  the  result  will  be  a  less  sensitive  tissue, 
which  will  keep  very  well,  but  which  can  only  be  worked  in  cool  weather. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  hard  gelatine  be  increased,  the 
tissue  will  be  more  sensitive,  but  will  not  keep  particularly  well,  and  will 
not  be  very  easy  to  develop.  Such  a  tissue  is  useful  when  it  is  necessary 
to  work  in  very  hot  weather. 

Just  before  coating  the  paper  with  the  jelly,  the  bichromate  of  potash 
should  be  added.  To  the  quantity  given  six  ounces  may  be  used.  It 
may  be  added  either  by  dissolving  it  in  the  smallest  quantity  of  boiling 
water  in  which  it  will  melt,  and  adding  this  to  the  melted  jelly,  or  better, 
by  keeping  the  jelly  in  constant  motion  whilst  melted  with  heat,  and 
gradually  adding  the  bichromate  in  the  form  of  a  powder.  It  will  be 
understood  that  increasing  or  diminishing  the  quantity  of  bichromate  has 
the  same  effect  on  the  after  working  as  has  increasing  or  decreasing  the 
strength  of  the  sensitising  bath. 

Coating  the  Paper  with  Sensitive  Compound. 

There  are  various  methods  of  coating  paper  with  sensitive  compound. 
When  it  is  coated  in  large  quantities,  it  is  drawn  in  a  continuous  band 
under  a  roller  which  is  put  over  a  trough  containing  the  compound.  The 
trough  is  adjustable  vertically  so  as  to  cause  the  paper  just  to  touch  the 
liquid.  The  continuous  band  of  paper  coming  vertically  coated  from  the 
trough  is  carried  over  a  second  roller  at  the  top  of  the  machine,  the  back 
of  the  paper  touching  the  roller  this  time.  Before  the  paper  has  reached 
the  top  of  the  vertical  run  the  gelatine  has  set,  as  the  motion  of  the  paper 
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is  very  slow.  After  it  passes  tlie  second  roller,  it  may  either  be  hung  in 
festoons,  the  back  only  touching  the  supports,  or  may  be  cut  in  lengths 
and  hung  vertically  in  lengths. 

It  will  be  seen  that  when  the  bichromate  is  incorporated  with  the 
gelatine,  whilst  the  latter  is  also  in  solution,  there  is  no  possibility  that 
it  can  run  to  the  lower  part  of  the  sheet  as  when  tissue  is  sensitised  with 
an  aqueous  solution  of  bichromate.  There  is,  therefore,  no  objection  to 
hanging  the  tissue  in  a  vertical  plane  to  dry. 

Of  course  none  but  those  who  work  on  a  very  large  scale  will  make  use 
of  a  machine.  There  is,  however,  an  easy  way  of  coating  lengths  of  six 
or  eight  feet  by  hand,  which  gives  very  good  results.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  in  this  connexion  that  absolute  uniformity  of  coating  is  by  no 
means  quite  necessary  with  tissue.  So  long  as  there  is  a  certain  minimum 
of  thickness,  the  only  evil  effect  of  too  much  material  on  certain  spots  is 
that  such  parts  take  longer  than  the  rest  of  the  surface  to  dry,  and  that, 
if  this  drying  be  very  greatly  prolonged,  extra  sensitiveness,  or  even 
insolubility  of  the  part  will  ensue,  and  of  course  consequent  unevenness 
of  result. 

The  paper  to  be  coated  is  cut  into  such  lengths  that  if  the  operator 
stands  on  the  ground  or  on  a  low  stool  holding  one  end  of  a  piece  of  paper 
as  high  as  he  can,  the  other  will  be  an  inch  or  two  off  the  ground.  A 
dish  which  is  an  inch  or  two  longer  than  the  breadth  of  the  band  of 
paper  is  filled  to  a  depth  of  at  least  half  an  inch  with  the  sensitive  com¬ 
pound  in  a  liquid  state.  The  paper  is  rolled  up  into  a  roll.  The  roll  is 
laid  on  the  liquid  sensitive  compound.  The  moment  that  it  touches  it 
the  free  end  is  lifted  upwards,  so  that  the  roll  slowly  unwinds  itself, 
always  touching  the  liquid.  By  this  means  a  surface  which  is  almost  or 
quite  even  will  be  obtained.  The  more  rapidly  the  paper  is  moved  the 
thicker  will  be  the  coating ;  hut  with  a  jelly  so  thick  as  that  given,  a 
sufficient  coating  will  probably  result  from  moving  the  paper  very 
slowly. 

The  second  method  to  be  described  is  due  to  Bolas.  In  it  two  pieces  of 
paper  in  contact,  which  may  be  of  any  length,  are  drawn  right  through 
the  sensitive  fluid.  The  result  is  that  the  pieces  of  paper  which  are  back 
to  back  are  coated  each  on  one  surface  only,  whilst  the  jelly  flows  between 
the  two  pieces  only  to  a  very  small  distance,  in  fact,  just  far  enough  to 
cement  them  together,  so  that  in  drying,  the  edges  being  fixed  together, 
the  tendency  to  curl  towards  the  coated  surfacce  is  counteracted. 

It  is  necessary  for  coating  by  this  method  to  have  a  dish  into  which  it 
is  possible  to  depress  a  roller  or  thick  glass  rod.  The  two  pieces  of  paper 
are  then  immersed  by  pressing  them  by  means  of  the  roller  under  the 
surface  of  the  fluid  at  a  few  inches’  distance  from  the  end  of  the  pieces  of 
paper.  They  are  then  drawn  through  the  liquid,  being  all  the  time  kept 
quite  tight.  On  a  small  scale  this  may  be  done  by  having  one  operator 
at  each  end  of  the  paper,  one  pulling  it  through,  the  other  keeping  a 
slight  strain  on  it. 

The  requirements  for  drying  tissue  coated  as  described  are  the  same  as 
those  for  drying  tissue  sensitised  in  a  bichromate  solution ;  but  as  already 
explained  it  may  be  hung  vertically  during  drying. 

If  work  be  done  on  a  very  large  scale,  it  may  be  considered  advisable  to 
fit  a  special  room  for  drying.  In  such  a  case  the  condition  to  be  most 
fully  observed  is  that  there  are  very  large  openings  for  the  inlet  and  out¬ 
let  of  air.  These  can  indeed  scarcely  be  too  large.  Of  course  it  is 
necessary  so  to  arrange  the  openings  for  ventilation  that  light  does  not 
enter  by  them.  It  may  be  said  that  there  should  be  at  least  one  square 
foot  of  area  of  inlet  and  outlet  for  every  1000  cubic  feet  of  capacity  of 
room. 

The  room  may  be  of  such  size  that  the  lengths  of  tissue  may  be  hung 
at  least  two  or  three  feet  apart. 

Ample  ventilation  being  provided,  the  room  may  be  warmed  by  hot- 
water  pipes  round  the  floor.  The  air  inlets  should  be  so  arranged  that 
the  incoming  air  impinges  on  these  pipes  and  is  thus  warmed.  If  there 
be  as  much  area  of  air  inlet  and  outlet  as  is  indicated,  the  hot-water  pipes 
will  cause  a  rapid  current  of  air  without  raising '[the  temperature  much, 
and  this  is  what  is  required. 

Above  all  things  it  is  necessary  in  the  drying  room  to  avoid  the  presence 
of  the  products  of  combustion  or  similar  gases.  Thus  it  is  better  if 
possible  to  work  in  the  room  by  daylight  admitted  through  yellow  blinds, 
rather  than  by  gas  or  lamp  light.  Not  because  the  last-mentioned  form 
of  light  is  dangerous  through  its  actinism,  but  because  the  products  of 
combustion  which  it  gives  off  are  dangerous,  being  liable  to  render  the 
tissue  film  insoluble. 

The  tissue  when  dry  may  be  kept  in  rolls,  but  it  will  be  found  most 
convenient  to  cut  it  approximately  to  the  sizes  required  and  to  keep  it  flat 
under  pressure.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  very  dry  place. 

— Burton's  Practical  Guide. 
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APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  582. — “An  Improved  Lamp  or  Apparatus  for  Use  in  Photographing  by 
Artificial  Light.”  T.  H.  Redwood. — Dated  January  13,  1888. 


No.  614. — “Improvements  in  Camera  Bark  Slides  for  Photographic  Pur¬ 
poses.”  J.  Brown. — Dated  January  14,  1888. 


PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras. 

No.  541.  James  Ashford,  179,  Aston-road,  Birmingham. — 

January  13,  1887. 

The  object  of  my  invention  is  to  so  arrange  the  parts  of  the  camera  that  when 
the  camera  is  closed  up  the  front  of  camera  will  fold  over  and  cover  tin-  back  of 
camera  in  which  is  the  ground-glass  or  focussing  screen,  and  so  protect  tin- 
focussing  screen  from  injury.  1  propose  effecting  my  purpose  as  follows  :  I 
made  an  ordinary  sliding  camera  baseboard.  At  one  end  of  baseboard  1  attach 
the  lower  edge  of  the  front  part  of  camera  in  a  suitable  manner  by  a  hinge,  or 
hinges,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  front  of  camera  may  be  made  to  assume, 
with  the  baseboard,  positions  either  parallel,  perpendicular,  or  acute  or  obtuse 
angles.  I  cramp  the  front  of  camera  in  any  of  these  positions  by  suitable 
stretchers  or  arms,  and  screws.  Along  each  side  of  the  sliding  part  of  base¬ 
board  I  put  metal  sliding  bars,  and  between  these  bars  and  on  each  side  1  put 
metal  plates  to  slide  along  the  said  bars,  the  one  edge  of  plates  projecting  a 
little  above  the  baseboard.  Between  these  plates  and  to  them  is  pivoted  at  tin- 
lower  edge  the  back  of  camera,  which  contains  the  focussing  glass  or  screen,  and 
in  such  a  way  that  the  back  of  camera  can  be  made  to  assume,  with  the  base¬ 
board,  similar  positions  to  the  front  of  camera.  The  bellows  is  fastened  the  one 
end  in  the  back  of  camera  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  other  end  of  bellows  is 
attached  to  a  frame.  This  frame  can  be  attached  to  and  detached  from  the 
front  of  camera  at  will.  To  fold  the  camera  up  the  back  must  be  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  baseboard  to  the  front.  The  above-mentioned  frame  is 
then  detached  from  the  front  of  camera  and  the  bellows  compressed  to  suitable 
limits.  The  back  of  camera  is  then  turned  or  folded  inwards  on  its  pivots 
down  parallel  to  the  baseboard,  the  bellows  then  being  between  tin-  baseboard 
and  focussing  screen,  and  the  focussing  screen  facing  outwards.  The  front  of 
camera  is  then  turned  or  folded  inwards  over  the  back  of  camera  and  focussing 
screen,  thereby  covering  the  focussing  screen  and  so  protecting  it  from  injury. 

What  I  claim  is  : — The  folding  of  the  front  of  camera  over  the  back  of  camera 
and  focussing  screen,  thus  protecting  the  focussing  screen  from  injury.  Sub¬ 
stantially  illustrated  in  drawing,  both  back  and  front  of  camera  being  partially 
closed. 

An  Improved  Photographer’s  Lantern. 

No.  2634.  Frank  Bishop,  of  the  firm  of  Marion  &  Co.,  of  Soho  Square, 
Middlesex. — February  19,  1887. 

My  invention  relates  to  an  improved  collapsible  lantern  for  use  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  dark  room,  and  the  invention  consists  essentially  in  the  employment 
of  a  coiled  spring  for  distending  the  coloured  media  or  fabric  forming  tin- 
sides  of  the  lantern,  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  of  its  being  readily  collapsed, 
and  in  the  construction  of  the  lantern  as  hereinafter  described.  The  lantern 
may  be  of  circular,  square,  or  polygonal  form  in  cross-section,  and  its  sides  are 
formed  of  one  or  more  thicknesses  of  coloured  fabric  or  Hexible  medium, 
which  may  either  be  bellows-like  or  plain,  so  as  when  collapsed  to  fold 
regularly  or  irregularly  as  preferred,  and  it  is  connected  at  top  to  a  cap,  and 
at  bottom  to  a  ring,  between  which  is  fixed  a  strong,  openly  coiled  spring  that 
runs  around  the  internal  circumference  of  the  lantern  and  tends  to  force  the 
ring  and  cap  apart  so  as  to  hold  the  flexible  fabric  distended.  The  bottom 
ring  fits  in  or  on  to  a  cupped  base  provided  with  means  of  holding  the  candle, 
or  other  source  of  light,  and  in  which  the  flexible  upper  part  of  the  lantern  is 
received  when  collapsed,  means  being  provided  for  retaining  it  in  this  position. 
By  this  construction  the  lantern  may  be  compressed  into  a  compact  form  for 
transport,  and  will  be  instantly  distended  in  readiness  for  use  when  required. 

The  claim  is: — The  herein  -  described  photographic  dark-room  lantern 
consisting  essentially  in  the  combination  with  a  bellows-like  lantern  chamber 
of  an  internal  coiled  spring  for  distending  the  same,  and  of  a  cupped  base  for 
receiving  the  chamber  when  collapsed,  as  described. 

Improvements  Relating  to  Photo-chemical  Printing. 

No.  16,003.  Willlvm  Willis,  Bromley,  Kent. — November  21,  1887. 

My  invention  has  for  its  object  the  production  of  photographic  pictures  or 
images  in  platinum,  by  improved  methods  of  carrying  into  effect  the  processes 
described  in  the  specification  of  my  former  Letters  Patent,  dated  February  2nd, 
a.d.  1887,  No.  1681. 

By  the  said  process  I  have  been  enabled  to  produce  pictures  of  excellent 
quality,  and  to  greatly  diminish  the  cost  of  the  platinotype  process,  and  obtain 
other  important  advantages.  I  have,  however,  found  that  1  do  not,  in  using 
the  process  as  described  in  the  said  former  specification,  in  all  cases  obtain  an 
absolute  uniformity  of  tone  or  colour,  or  monochromatic  effect,  in  the  picture  ; 
that  is  to  say,  although  the  shadows  will  be  of  a  pure  black  tone,  there  will  be 
sometimes  a  slight  trace  of  brown  in  the  high  lights  of  the  developed  picture. 
This  is  a  defect  which  does  not  impair  the  value  of  a  photographic  print  in 
respect  of  accuracy  and  other  qualities,  but  the  presence  of  two  colours  may 
be  considered  offensive  to  good  taste.  In  the  picture  of  a  landscape,  for  in¬ 
stance,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  foreground  shadows  should  be  warmer 
in  tone  or  colour  than  the  high  lights  and  delicate  distance,  or  certainly  not 
colder. 

Now,  although  I  have  not  succeeded  in  producing  pictures  in  which  the 
darker  parts,  or  shadows,  are  warmer  in  tone  than  the  lighter  and  more 
delicate  portions,  or  high  lights,  yet  I  have,  as  one  result  of  my  present  inven¬ 
tion,  provided  for  carrying  into  effect  the  said  process  with  the  certainty  that 
the  tone  or  colour  shall  be  uniform  throughout  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  can  be  sure 
that  no  part  shall  be  of  a  warmer  tint  than  another  part  of  the  picture. 

The  process  described  in  the  specification  of  my  said  patent,  No.  1681,  is 
distinguished  from  former  processes  of  mine  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  the 
platinum  is  contained  entirely  in  the  developing  solution ;  that  is  to  say.  I 
described  a  surface  coated  with  ferric  oxalate  (with  or  without  a  salt  of  lead  or 
of  mercury  and  without  any  platinum),  and  the  use,  for  developing  the  image 
or  picture  thereon,  of  a  solution  containing  a  salt  of  platinum,  in  all  cases 
mixed  or  combined  with  a  phosphate  or  other  salt  in  which  the  ferrous  image 
is  insoluble,  and  sometimes  with  other  salts.  I  now  find,  however,  that,  by 
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ensuring  the  presence  or  contact  of  a  salt  of  mercury  or  of  lead  with  the  image 
or  picture  at  the  time  of  its  development,  I  obtain  a  better  reducing  action,  and 
avoid  the  necessity  for  using  in  the  developing  solution  phosphates  or  other 
salts  for  rendering  the  ferrous  image  insoluble,  the  presence  of  which  salts,  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  is  the  cause  of,  or  is  accompanied  by,  the 
defect  in  the  tone  or  colour  of  the  picture. 

I,  therefore,  now  proceed  according  to  the  following  method,  that  is  to  say, 
I  coat  paper  or  other  material  with  ferric  oxalate,  together  with  a  salt  of 
mercury,  or  of  lead,  or  both.  Then  I  expose  the  coated  surface  to  light,  under 
or  behind  a  negative  or  other  suitable  screen,  and  then  develop  the  ferrous 
image  produced  by  the  action  of  light  with  a  solution  containing  a  salt  of 
platinum,  together  with  a  salt  of  oxalic,  or  citric,  or  tartaric  acid,  or  mixtures 
of  these,  or  together  with  other  substances  which  aid  in  the  reduction  of  the 
metal  from  the  salt  or  platinum  by  the  ferrous  image  produced  as  aforesaid. 

Or  I  adopt  the  following  method,  viz.  : — I  use  a  surface  sensitised  by  ferric 
oxalate  alone,  and  then,  after  exposure  to  light,  develop  the  picture  or  image 
with  a  developing  bath  or  solution  containing  one  or  more  of  the  above-named 
salts  or  substances,  which  aid  in  the  reduction  of  platinum  in  the  manner 
aforesaid,  together  with  a  salt  of  platinum,  and  also  a  salt  of  lead,  or  of  mercury, 
or  both,  but  in  this  case  preferably  the  salt  of  lead. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  lead,  or  the  mercury,  one  or  the  other  of  which 
is  in  all  cases  essential  in  the  practice  of  my  invention,  is  in  the  one  case 
present  in  the  sensitive  coating  of  the  paper  before  its  exposure  to  light, 
and  in  the  other  case  is  wholly  in  the  developer.  But  for  some  purposes  I 
use  a  salt  of  mercury,  or  of  lead,  both  in  the  sensitive  coating  of  the  paper  and 
in  the  developer. 

In  practising  my  invention  according  to  the  first  method  above  described,  I 
coat  the  paper,  or  other  surface,  with  ferric  oxalate  (or  with  a  compound  or 
mixture  of  the  same  and  other  oxalate  of  an  alkali  metal),  together  with  a 
salt  of  lead,  or  of  mercury,  or  of  both.  The  salts  of  lead  which  I  find  best 
for  my  purpose  are  the  nitrate  and  chloride.  If  I  use  salts  of  mercury,  I 
employ  only  the  mercuric  salts,  and  of  these  I  prefer  mercuric  chloride.  The 
ferric  oxalate  and  the  lead  or  mercury  salt  can  be  applied  together  in  one 
solution,  or  the  said  salts  may  be  applied  separately  in  solution  to  the  paper  or 
other  surface.  I  usually  apply  them  in  one  solution.  When  they  are  applied 
separately,  the  paper  or  other  surface  should  be  dried  between  the  coatings. 

In  some  instances  I  employ  an  aqueous  solution  of  ferric  oxalate,  containing 
in  each  fluid  ounce  about  sixty  (60)  grains  of  the  oxalate  Fe2  (C2  04)3,  more 
or  less  according  to  the  result  desired  to  be  obtained.  And  I  add  to  or  dissolve 
in  each  ounce  of  this  solution  one  (1)  grain  of  plumbic  chloride  and  one  (1)  grain 
of  mercuric  chloride. 

I  sometimes  omit  the  lead  salt  from  this  solution,  and  increase  the  quantity 
of  the  mercuric  salt,  that  is  to  say,  instead  of  one  (1)  grain  of  mercuric  chloride 
I  use  two  or  more  grains  of  this  salt. 

The  paper  thus  coated,  after  being  thoroughly  dried,  is  ready  for  use.  After 
its  exposure  to  light,  under  or  behind  a  negative  or  suitable  screen,  I  apply  to 
it  the  developing  solution. 

I  prepare  this  developing  solution  with  potassic  oxalate  and  potassic  chloro- 
latinite,  as  described  in  the  specification  of  my  former  Letters  Patent,  No. 
800,  a.d.  1878.  I  prefer  to  use  an  aqueous  solution  of  these  salts  containing 
in  each  fluid  ounce  about  ninety  (90)  grains  of  potassic  oxalate  and  nine  (9) 
grains  of  potassic  chloro-platinite. 

Or  I  use,  for  developing,  an  aqueous  solution,  containing  in  each  fluid  ounce 
about  sixty  (60)  grains  of  ammonic  tartrate,  and  eight  (8)  grains  of  amnionic 
chloro-platinite. 

Or  I  make  developing  solutions  with  any  of  the  other  salts  or  substances 
hereinabove  mentioned  as  applicable  for  this  purpose,  or  with  other  salts  whicli 
tend  to  aid  in  the  reduction  of  the  platinum  salt  by  the  ferrous  image  produced 
by  the  action  of  light.  In  practising  my  invention  according  to  the  second 
method  hereinbefore  specified,  I  first  apply  to  the  paper  or  other  surface  a 
coating  of  an  aqueous  solution,  containing  about  sixty  (60)  grains  of  ferric 
oxalate  in  each  fluid  ounce  of  solution.  I  then  dry  the  coated  paper,  and  then, 
after  exposing  it  to  light  under  or  behind  a  negative,  I  apply  to  it  the 
developing  solution. 

For  this  developing  solution  I  sometimes  employ  an  aqueous  solution,  con¬ 
taining  in  each  fluid  ounce  about  ninety  (90)  grains  of  potassic  oxalate,  and 
nine  (9)  grains  of  potassic  chloro-platinite.  To  this  solution  I  add  a  solution  of 
a  salt  of  lead,  preferably  the  acetate,  until  a  permanent  precipitate  begins  to 
form.  If  I  use  a  salt  of  mercury  instead  of  a  salt  of  lead,  I  prefer  the  mercuric 
chloride,  of  which  I  dissolve  (or  add)  about  five  (5)  grains  in  each  fluid  ounce 
of  the  said  solution.  The  salts  of  mercury  do  not  in  all  cases  ensure  a  mono¬ 
chromatic  tone  in  the  picture,  but  in  other  respects  they  afford  good  results. 

Or  I  use  a  developing  solution  containing  a  salt  of  platinum  and  a  salt  of 
lead,  or  of  mercury,  and  one  or  more  of  the  other  hereinbefore  specified  salts 
of  oxalic,  citric,  and  tartaric  acids  or  substances  ;  but  when  a  salt  of  lead  is 
employed  there  must  be  no  salt  used  in  the  developer,  which  would  entirely 
prevent  the  solution  of  the  lead  salt.  These  developing  solutions  containing 
lead  or  mercury  salts,  or  both,  can  also  be  used  for  developing  photographic 
pictures  or  images  on  paper  and  other  surfaces  which  have  been  coated  with 
ferric  oxalate,  together  with  a  salt  of  lead  or  of  mercury. 

I  sometimes  apply  the  constituents  of  the  developer  separately,  or  in  two 
solutions,  to  the  sensitive  surface  after  it  has  been  exposed  to  light.  In  this 
modification  of  my  process  I  first  apply  a  solution  of  plumbic  acetate  or  of 
mercuric  chloride  to  the  said  surface,  and  then  quickly,  without  washing  or 
drying  the  surface,  apply  to  it  in  solution  the  remaining  constituents  or 
ingredients  of  the  developer. 

The  developing  solutions  mentioned  in  this  specification  I  prefer  to  apply 
cold,  but  occasionally  I  apply  in  a  heated  state  such  of  them  as  are  not  decom¬ 
posed  by  heat. 

The  salts  of  platinum  which  I  prefer  to  make  use  of  in  the  developers  herein 
described  are  the  platinous  salts,  viz.,  the  ammonic,  potassic,  and  sodic  cliloro- 
platinites,  the  ammonic,  potassic,  and  sodic  bromo-platinites,  or  mixtures  thereof; 
but  in  some  instances  I  use  a  small  quantity  of  a  platinic  salt,  such  as  the  ammonic, 
potassic,  or  sodic  chloro-platinate.  The  coating  and  developing  solutions  are 
applied  as  described  in  my  former  specifications,  or  by  other  suitable  means. 


Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  my  said 
invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  wish  it  under¬ 
stood  that  I  do  not  limit  myself  to  the  proportions  above  stated,  nor  do  I 
limit  myself  to  the  use  of  aqueous  solutions  for  the  purposes  of  forming  the 
coating  or  sensitising  and  developing  solutions,  as  I  may  use  any  suitable 
solvent  for  the  salts  employed  in  my  process,  and  I  claim  : — 1.  The  method  or 
process  of  photo-chemical  printing,  wherein  I  modify  or  vary  the  process 
described  in  the  specification  of  my  said  Patent  No.  1681,  by  ensuring  the 
presence  or  contact  of  a  salt  of  lead  or  of  mercury  with  the  image  during  the 
development,  and  by  avoiding  the  use  of  phosphates,  or  other  salt  in  which 
the  ferrous  image  is  insoluble,  as  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth.  2.  The 
development  of  a  photographic  picture  or  image  by  a  solution  (which  contains 
a  salt  of  platinum,  and  which  does  not  contain  any  phosphate),  applied  to  a 
surface  sensitised  by  the  application  of  a  solution  containing  ferric  oxalate  and 
a  salt  of  lead,  or  of  mercury,  or  both,  as  above  set  forth.  3.  The  development 
of  a  photographic  picture  or  image  by  a  solution  (which  contains  a  salt  of 
platinum,  together  with  a  salt  of  lead  or  of  mercury,  and  which  does  not 
contain  a  phosphate),  applied  to  a  surface  that  has  been  sensitised  by  a  solu¬ 
tion  containing  ferric  oxalate,  with  or  without  a  salt  of  lead  or  of  mercury,  as 

above  set  forth.  - 

Improvements  in  Photo-engraving  or  Etching. 

No.  16,125.  Eugen  Albert,  Munich,  Germany. — November  23,  1887. 
This  invention  relates  to  the  preparation  or  making  of  etched  plates  for  use  in 
printing,  and  consists  in  an  improved  process  for  deriving  on  the  plate  a  pro¬ 
tecting  layer  or  surface  in  the  required  position  by  photographic  means, 
thereby  preparing  the  plate  for  treatment  by  acid  or  etching  material. 

Hertofore  resinous  bodies  have  been  used  for  this  purpose,  particularly 
asphaltum,  which  possesses  the  property  of  being  rendered  insoluble  by  light, 
in  turpentine,  or  usual  solvent.  This  process  is,  however,  only  applicable  in 
certain  times,  since  the  asphaltum  is  only  changed  by  comparatively  long 
exposure  to  sunlight  or  to  brilliant  electric  light ;  moreover  it  necessitates 
inverted  negatives,  and  consequently  greater  trouble  and  expense,  owing  to  the 
preparation  of  these. 

The  improved  process  consists  in  the  employment  of  chrome-gelatine  or 
gelatine  which  has  been  prepared  with  bichromate  of  potash  or  other  salt, 
giving  to  the  gelatine  the  property  of  being  rendered  insoluble  by  light, 
powdered  asphaltum  or  other  resinous  body  being  added  to  the  gelatine  in 
a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  known  processes  in  which  pigment  is  mixed  with 
the  gelatine. 

The  gelatine  is  prepared  and  transferred  to  the  plate  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  process  employed  in  carbon  or  autotype  printing  or  such  process,  that  is 
to  say,  the  gelatine  is  sensitised,  dried  at  20°  C.  or  thereabouts,  exposed  to 
light  under  a  negative  transferred  to  the  metal  to  be  etched  and  washed  in 
warm  water,  whereby  the  unexposed  portions  are  washed  away. 

If  the  exposure  has  been  correct  the  gelatine  will  be  completely  washed  away 
at  those  places  which  have  been  covered  by  the  dark  film  of  the  negative,  and 
the  surface  of  the  metal  will  be  rendered  visible. 

The  plate  with  the  remaining  portions  of  the  gelatine  film  is  then  subjected 
to  heat,  preferably  over  a  gas  or  spirit  lamp,  and  the  resin  is  melted  thereby 
throughout  the  said  film,  and  an  acid-resisting  surface  is  thus  obtained  or 
derived  on  the  plate,  covering  all  the  portions  corresponding  to  the  trans¬ 
parent  portions  of  the  negative,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  dark  or  shadow  portions 
of  the  object  photographed. 

In  transferring  the  gelatine  film  to  the  surface  of  the  metal  plate,  that  sur¬ 
face  of  the  film  which  was  in  contact  with  the  negative  is  brought  in  contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  metal  plate,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  employ 
inverted  negatives  for  photographing  on  to  the  gelatine.  A  further  advantage 
lies  in  the  sharpness  of  the  lines  obtained  by  this  manner  of  transfer. 

The  resinous  gelatine  is  much  more  susceptible  to  light,  requiring  only 
about  three  minutes  exposure  to  sunlight,  and  about  forty-five  minutes  to 
diffused  light. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  my  said 
invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed  I  declare  that  what 
I  claim  is  : — 1.  For  the  preparation  of  metal  plates  for  etching,  gelatine  ren¬ 
dered  sensitive  to  light  in  combination  with  powdered  resinous  matter  or 
substance  substantially  as  set  forth.  2.  For  the  photographic  preparation  of 
a  resistant  film  upon  metal  plates  to  be  etched,  the  process  consisting  in  the 
preparation  of  a  resinous  sensitive  gelatine  film,  exposure  thereof  under  a 
negative,  and  transfer  and  washing  for  deriving  the  undissolved  portion  of  said 
film  on  the  metal ;  and  the  heating  of  the  said  plate  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 
3.  The  combination  with  the  gelatine  film  of  substance  adapted  to  be  melted 
and  to  serve  as  a  protective  layer  against  the  etching  of  the  metal :  as  and  for 
the  purpose  set  forth. 

■ - ■ — - 

Lunar  Photography.— Mr.  W.  R.  Brooks,  of  Red  House  Observatory, 
writes  as  follows  to  the  Scientific  American: — "Mr.  Henry  C.  Maine,  a>s0- 
ciate  editor  of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  ami  an 
enthusiastic  amateur  astronomer,  has  recently  produced  some  photographs  of 
the  moon  of  very  great  excellence.  The  instrument  used  was  a  silver  on  glass 
reflecting  telescope  of  thirteen  inches  aperture  and  seven-eighths  of  an  inch 
focal  length,  of  Mr.  Maine’s  own  construction.  The  image  of  the  moon  at  the 
principal  focus  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  in  the  latest 
photographs  this  image  is  enlarged  to  about  one  and  three-quarter  inches 
diameter  by  means  of  an  amplifier  or  Barlow  lens.  A  negative  image  is  in 
this  way  secured  directly  of  the  above  dimensions.  The  brilliancy  of  the  focal 
image  is  so  great  that  drop-shutter  exposures  are  possible,  and  the  negative  is 
very  sharp  and  well  defined.  The  writer  recently  had  the  pleasure  of 
examining  contact  and  enlarged  paper  prints  of  these  negatives,  and  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  amount  of  detail  shown  therein.  The  enlargements  were  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  represented  the  moon  at  about  the  first  quarter,  and 
full  phase,  and  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  Mr.  Maine’s  skill  and  perse¬ 
verance.  They  were  recently  used  to  illustrate  a  paper  read  by  -Mr.  Maine 
before  the  Rochester  Academy  pf  Science  on  Lunar  Photography  which 
elicited  great  interest.  ” 


GO 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

January  31  . 

February  1  . 

„  1  . 

,,  1 . 

„  1 . 

„  2 . 

„  2 . 

„  2 . 

„  2 . 

,,  2 . 

Bolton  Club  . 

Coventry  and  Midland  . 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Society  . 

North  Staffordshire  . 

Photographic  Club . 

Bolton  Photographic  Society  ... 
Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  ... 

Glasgow  Photo.  Association . 

Leeds  . 

London  and  Provincial . 

The  Studio,  Chancery -lane,  Bolton 
Provident  Dispensary,  Coventry. 
Hall,  20,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 
Mechanics’  Institute,  Hanley. 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street, E.C. 
The  Baths,  Bridgman-strcet. 
Lamb’s  Hotel,  Reform-st.,  Dundee. 
PliilosophicalSoc.Rms.,207,Bath-st. 
Philosophical  Hall,  Leeds. 

Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Last  Tuesday  niglit,  at  a  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  held  at  5a,  Pall  Mall 
East,  London,  Mr.  Win.  England,  Vice-President,  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  Friese  Greene  exhibited  old  photographic  books,  some  containing  pictures 
by  Claudet.  One  work  was  Fox  Talbot’s  Pencil  of  Nature  ;  another  was  The 
Photographic  Art  Journal,  published  in  1859,  containing  photographs  by 
T.  Bolton  ;  some  of  the  earliest  volumes  of  The  Journal  of  the  Photographic 
Society  were  also  exhibited. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  called  attention  to  Hunt’s  list  of  dates  of  photo¬ 
graphic  discoveries  made  before  1854. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Addenbrooke  pointed  out  that  their  Journal  for  1857  mentioned 
photographs  presented  by  Prince  Albert  to  the  Society.  Where  were  they  ? 

The  Assistant  Secretary  had  never  seen  them,  and  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Addenbrooke  wished  to  know  who  had  the  list  of  the  property  of  the 
Society. 

Mr.  Davis  then  advocated  uniformity  in  marking  lantern  slides.  He  thought 
that  two  white  spots  might  be  placed  upon  the  corners  of  the  slide  which  were 
to  be  put  lowest  in  the  lantern  and  next  the  light. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  said  that  that  plan  had  been  inaugurated  and  earned  out  by 
the  Photographic  Club. 

Mr.  William  Bedford  remarked  that  the  Club  authorised  also  the  use  of  a 
white  line  along  the  bottom  of  the  slide,  in  place  of  the  spots,  if  desirable. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  a  line  of  white  paint  was  easy  to  apply. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Smith  had  found  slides  so  marked  on  sale  in  the  north  of 
England,  so  the  plan  was  spreading. 

Mr.  Freshwater  exhibited  slides  by  different  makers  to  show  how  much  they 
varied  in  the  methods  of  binding  and  labelling. 

Mr.  Bedford  moved,  “That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  Photographic 
Club  standard  system  of  marking  lantern  slides  should  be  adopted  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.” 

Mr.  W.  F.  Donkin  seconded  the  motion,  saying  that  the  sooner  they  had 
uniformity  the  better. 

Captaiu  W.  de  W.  Abney  had  no  knowledge  that  that  meeting  had  any 
power  to  pass  any  resolution  whatever. 

Mr.  Bedford  thought  it  had  a  right  to  express  an  opinion. 

Captain  Abney  replied  that  the  opinion  might  be  an  individual  but  not  a 
collective  one  ;  it  was  but  an  informal  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  what  they 
were  then  doing  would  form  a  precedent. 

Mr.  Bedford  merely  wished  to  know  the  opinion  of  those  present  about 
piarking  lantern  slides. 

The  resolution  was  then  passed. 

Mr.  Davis  then  described  his  experiment  with  many  different  oil  lights  for 
the  lantern,  to  give  a  disc  on  the  screen  not  more  than  four  feet  or  four  feet 
six  inches  in  diameter.  He  had  tried  paraffin,  colza,  kerosine,  and  other  oils, 
and  lamps  with  three  or  four  straight  wicks,  also  with  wicks  of  other  descrip¬ 
tions.  He  had  obtained  the  best  results  Avith  almond  oil,  used  in  an  Argand 
lamp  made  by  Walker,  of  Birmingham  ;  in  this  lamp  the  wick  Avas  in  tAvo 
halves. 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  the  smell  sometimes  complained  about  as  incidental  to 
the  use  of  paraffin  lamps  Avas  due  to  oil  spilt  over  the  sides  of  the  lamp  and 
not  properly  Aviped  off.  He  did  not  think  that  a  four-wick  lamp  gave  more 
light  than  a  three-Avick  lamp  ;  Avith  the  latter  a  Sciopticon  lantern  Avould  give 
a  good  eight-feet  disc. 

Mr.  Davis  agreed  that  a  four-wick  lamp  gave  no  better  light  than  a  tliree- 
Aviek  lamp. 

Mr.  Fox  Sheav  had  known  cocoa-nut  oil  to  give  an  excellent  light. 

Mr.  Gotz  said  that  a  proper  three-wick  lamp  with  the  frames  properly 
regulated  Avould  give  no  dark  lines  upon  the  screen. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  copies  of  a  negative  taken  at  the  Photographic 
Club  by  a  flashing  magnesium  light  upon  a  “rapid  chloride”  plate. 

Mr.  Bedford  exhibited  some  of  Mr.  A.  Mackie’s  lantern  slides  Avith  red 
binding,  so  that  they  could  easily  be  sorted  out  Avhen  mixed  Avith  the  lantern 
slides  of  other  persons. 

Mr.  J.  Bolas  said  that  coloured  gummed  papers  could  be  had  at  very  Ioav 
prices  from  Jones,  of  Carter-lane,  London. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  lantern  slides  taken  in  the  camera  upon  rapid 
chloride  plates. 

Mr.  J.  Desir£  England  remarked  that  the  rapid  chloride  plates  had  about 
the  shine  speed  as  ordinary  Avet  plates. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  tAvo  slides  almost  indistinguishable  from  each 
other  by  transmitted  light,  the  one  Avith  a  Avet-plate  image  and  the  other  Avith 
a  “rapid  chloride”  image. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  stated  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  would  be 
its  annual  meeting,  also  that  the  adjourned  discussion  on  Stereoscopy  Avould 
then  take  place.  At  coming  meetings  Mr.  HoAvard  Farmer  would  read  a  paper 
upon  Printing  upon  Ordinary  Albumenised  Paper  by  Development  and  Mr, 
Dallmeyer  would  read  one  upon  Depth  of  Focus  in  Lenses, 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPH  ID  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday  night,  January  19,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above 
Association,  held  at  the  Masons  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London, — Mr.  F.  P.  Cein- 
brano,  jun.,  presided. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Hastings  exhibited  the  apparatus  he  had  invented  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  Hashing  light ;  it  consisted  of  a  piece  of  glass  tube  with  a  funnel- 
shaped  “hopper”  about  midway  between  its  ends,  and  it  had  a  flexible  tube 
and  pneumatic  ball  attached.  The  required  quantity  of  magnesium  powder  was 
introduced  through  the  “hopper,”  which  was  then  closed  by  the  thumb  of  the 
hand  holding  the  tube  ;  the  ball  being  then  compressed  when  desired,  the 
poAvder  Avas  bloAvn  through  a  flame.  The  flame  Avas  produced  by  means  of  a 
tube  of  Avire  gauze  about  three  inches  long  by  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
filled  Avith  asbestos;  this  Avas  dipped  into  a  bottle  of  methylated  spirit,  then, 
by  a  Avire  spiral  Avas  attached  bayonet  fashion  to  the  front  of  the  glass  tube, 
after  Avhich  the  spirit  was  inflamed  by  a  match.  Thus  a  temporary  flame 
about  three  inches  long  faced  the  mouth  of  the  tube. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  again  exhibited  his  neAvlamp  for  the  flashing  light,  in  which 
he  had  made  some  minor  improvements  since  the  previous  meeting. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  exhibited  prints  from  the  negatives  taken  by  tin-  flashing 
light  at  the  previous  meeting.  He  remarked  that  tin-  best  results  were  given 
by  a  single  flash,  and  not  by  tAvo  or  more  in  rapid  succession. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  prints  from  negatives  taken  by  Mr.  Hastings  and 
himself  by  the  aid  of  the  flashing  light,  Avith  from  to  two  to  five  grains  of 
magnesium  poAvder.  In  some,  he  said,  the  eyes  of  the  sitters  vvere  too  much 
closed ;  he  thought  that  the  sitter  ought  not  to  know  when  the  flash  was 
coming.  They  found  the  light  much  more  intense  when  oxygen  Avas  used  to 
puff  the  magnesium  through  the  flame. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Prestavich  stated  that  a  Japanese  manufacturer  named  Sahashitta 
Avas  making  a  tough  transparent  paper  from  a  Japanese  aquatic  plant,  and  that 
it  might  perhaps  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  glass.  He  hoped  that  Professor 
Burton  Avould  send  specimens  and  particulars  to  the  Association. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  in  Japan  translucent  paper  was  used  instead 
of  AvindoAv  glass. 

Mr.  Prestwich  exhibited  a  printing  frame  for  opalotypcs.  The  two  plates 
Avere  kept  in  register  by  means  of  springs.  He  also  exhibited  a  print  upon 
bromide  paper,  produced  Avithout  development,  and  in  a  light  which  would 
have  scarcely  coloured  ordinary  sensitised  albuminous  paper  in  the  same  time. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  exhibited  a  15  x  12  collodio-bromide  negative, 
from  Avhich  he  had  removed  the  varnish,  and  then  reintensilied,  without  pro¬ 
ducing  any  blemish.  First  he  treated  it  Avith  methylated  spirit  and  washed  it 
off ;  next  lie  applied  methylated  spirit  and  ammonia  mixed  in  equal  volumes  ; 
then  he  applied  ammonia  and  water  without  any  spirit,  and  lastly  he  washed 
it  under  a  tap.  He  Avas  then  able  to  reintensify  it  perfectly. 

Mr.  Bridge  had  found  that  spirit  alone  Avould  not  perfectly  remove  varnish. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Dr.  Vogel  had  recorded  that  he  had  taken  photo¬ 
graphs  Avith  the  flashing  light  before  the  sitters  could  move  a  muscle  ;  the  flash, 
therefore,  seemed  to  have  been  excessively  rapid. 

Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  had  seen  the  operator  at  Messrs.  Robinson  &  Sons  in 
Regent-street  taking  portraits  by  the  flashing  light,  in  which  a  magnesium 
mixture  Avas  ignited  inside  a  little  cupboard  with  a  glass  face,  and  an  aperture 
in  the  roof  to  permit  escape  of  some  of  the  smoke.  The  mixture  was  ignited 
by  means  of  a  short  fuse. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  it  seemed  to  be  the  plan  of  Messrs.  Giidicke 
and  Miethe. 

Mr.  Edgar  Clifton  Avondered  Avhether  zinc  powder  could  be  substituted  for 
magnesium  poAvder  for  flashing  lights. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  said  that  zinc  burnt  with  a  bluish-white  flame.  The 
earliest  magnesium  ribbon  had  little  tenacity,  it  broke  with  objectionable 
easiness  ;  after  a  time  it  became  tough,  and  he  was  not  sure  Avhether  this 
toughness  might  not  be  due  to  an  admixture  of  zinc,  in  Avhich  case  they  Avould 
haA'e  just  been  witnessing  experiments  witli  the  magnesium-zinc  light. 

Mr.  Cox  wished  to  knoAv  if  any  one  had  tried  dynamite  instead  of  guncotton 
for  the  Piffard  light,  as  dynamite  Avas  said  to  go  off  with  great  rapidity. 

Mr.  Clifton  Avislied  to  know  if  any  one  could  uoav  surpass  Fox  Talbot’s  old 
experiment  at  the  Royal  Institution,  of  photographing  printed  matter  upon  a 
revolving  wheel  illuminated  by  a  single  electric  spark. 

Messrs.  W.  Taverner,  A.  J.  Penny,  and  W.  Dallyn  Avere  duly  elected 
members  of  the  Association. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  annohneed  that  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Association 
Avould  take  place  on  February  2,  and  that  on  February  9  Mr.  Louis,  F.C.S., 
Avould  read  a  paper  on  Silver  and  its  Salts. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 

On  Thursday,  January  19,  Captain  Abney  read  a  paper  on  Winter  Photography 
in  the  Alps.  Mr.  F.  Machell  Smith  occupied  the  chair.  The  lecture  Avas  illus¬ 
trated  throughout  by  pictures  throAvn  on  the  screen  by  the  optical  lantern,  and 
treated  chiefly  of  photographing  suoav  scenes.  Amongst  the  slides  shoAvn  Avas 
one  representing  a  vieAV  taken  by  moonlight  with  an  exposure  of  one  hour. 
Some  interesting  details  of  Captain  Abney’s  practice  in  photographing,  in 
development,  &c. ,  Avere  given,  and  the  after  discussion  Avas  taken  part  in  by 
Messrs.  Lucas,  Lyonel  Clark,  Ferrero,  Plomer  Rodgers,  and  the  Hon. 
Secretaries. 

The  subject  for  Thursday,  February  2,  is  Photographing  by  Artificial  Light, 
to  be  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Roberts.  Meeting  at  eigh  p.m. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  Avas  held  on  Tuesday,  January  17, — Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor, 
President,  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  exhibited  and  explained  his  neAv  magnesium  lamp,  a 
development  of  that  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bishop  at  the  last  meeting.  Several 
important  improvements  had  been  made,  and  he  believed  that  the  lamp  Avould 
noAv  be  found  a  most  useful  article. 
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The  President  described  an  apparatus  for  burning  a  magnesium  compound 
which  he  had  seen  in  use  in  a  West  End  studio.  It  consisted  of  a  closed 
cabinet  provided  with  a  suitable  receptacle  for  the  powder,  which  was  ignited 
by  a  slip  of  touchpaper.  After  the  exposure  the  cabinet  was  carried  out  of 
doors  and  the  smoke  allowed  to  escape. 

Mr.  J.  Oakley  thought  Mr.  Hart’s  lamp  would  be  useful  for  supplementing 
daylight  in  taking  interiors. 

The  discussion  of  the  evening  on  Toning  and  Fixing  was  opened  by  Mr.  A. 
Mackie,  who  said  that  though  the  subject  was  constantly  before  all  the  photo¬ 
graphic  societies  no  important  change  in  the  process  had  taken  place  since  the 
first  introduction  of  the  alkaline  gold  toning  process,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  Most  photographers  had  their  pet  formula  for  a  toning  bath,  and 
he  must  confess  that  he  had  at  different  times  had  a  weakness  for  each  of  the 
recognised  methods.  On  looking  over  a  lot  of  old  prints,  however,  the  tone 
was  found  so  uniform  that  he  could  not  now  distinguish  between  those  toned 
in  acetate  or  borax,  tungstate  or  carbonate  baths.  He  was,  therefore,  led  to 
believe  that  there  was  very  little  variation  in  colour  caused  by  the  salt  added 
to  the  toning  bath,  but  rather  by  the  state  of  “ripeness”  the  bath  had  attained 
when  it  was  used.  The  more  alkaline  the  salt  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
gold  the  quicker  the  bath  was  ready  for  work  ;  and  he  maintained  that,  given 
a  certain  stage  of  ripeness,  all  baths  would  tone  the  same  colour.  Referring  to 
fixing,  he  said  that  whereas  hyposulphite  of  soda  was  the  great  bugbear  of  the 
photographer,  he  believed  it  to  be  comparatively  harmless  in  a  properly  fixed 
print.  There  was,  however,  a  much  more  injurious  compound  formed  in  the 
process  of  fixing  which  would  work  the  ruin  of  the  print  if  not  removed.  This 
was  the  hyposulphite  of  silver,  the  product  first  formed  on  the  immersion  of 
the  print  in  the  fixing  bath.  If  the  bath  had  become  weak  or  the  immersion 
in  the  hypo  had  been  too  brief,  this  was  not  dissolved,  and  no  amount  of 
washing  with  water  would  remove  it. 

Mr.  Groundwater  asked  if  there  was  any  means  of  telling  when  the  hypo 
was  thoroughly  removed  from  the  print. 

Mr.  Mackie  suggested  the  use  of  iodide  of  starch. 

Mr.  L,  Medland  said  that  permanganate  of  potash  added  to  the  washing 
water  would  show  if  hyposulphite  was  present. 

The  President  said  that  some  years  ago  Mr.  P.  W.  Hart  had  introduced  a 
hypo-eliminator  composed,  he  believed,  of  hypochlorite  of  soda  ;  would  he  give 
details  ?  . 

Mr.  Hart  said  he  would  be  happy  to  do  so  with  experiments  at  a  later 
meeting.  He  also  advocated  the  washing  of  jirints  to  be  done  with  a  definite 
quantity  of  water  in  relation  to  each  sheet  of  paper  treated,  and  after  washing 
using  a  definite  quantity  of  toning  and  fixing  bath  for  each  sheet.  In  his  own 
practice  he  used  one  pint  of  water  to  every  sheet  of  paper  printed  for  each  of 
the  preliminary  washings,  following  by  one  pint  each  of  toning  bath  and  hypo. 
This  last  he  used  of  the  strength  of  two  ounces  to  the  pint. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  till  Tuesday,  February  7,  when  Mr.  L. 
Medland  will  deliver  a  discourse  on  his  recent  trip  in  Northern  Europe,  illus¬ 
trated  with  a  number  of  lantern  slides  from  negatives  taken  en  route.  Visitors 
are  cordially  invited.  On  this  occasion  ladies  will  be  admitted. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Committee  of  this  Association  met  at  181,  Aldersgate-street  on  the  18th 
instant. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  confirmed,  Miss  A.  R. 
Graham  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Penny  were  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

The  following  were  appointed  Hon.  Local  Secretaries  : — Mr.  T.  Protheroe, 
36,  Wine-street,  Bristol ;  Mr.  H.  W.  Bibbs,  27,  Myrtle'-terrace,  Slateford-road, 
Edinburgh;  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman,  20,  John  William-street,  Huddersfield. 

Correspondence  was  read  showing  that  some  assistants  required  re-engage¬ 
ments  and  employers  required  assistants.  It  was  decided  to  insert  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  and  Photographic  News. 

The  Secretary  then  submitted  the  balance  sheet  for  1887,  with  his  report, 
which  the  Committee  accepted.  It  was  decided  that  the  same  be  printed  and 
issued  to  the  members  when  convening  the  annual  general  meeting,  which  will 
be  held  at  the  above  address  on  February  24,  Chair  to  be  taken  at  eight  p.m. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  December 
12,  1888, — Mr.  Alan  Garnett  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  ballot  was  taken  for  the  following Messrs.  W.  L.  Spence,  Charles 
Estcourt,  L.  E.  Clift,  James  Parkin,  and  E.  L.  Bond,  who  were  duly  elected 
members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Jones  exhibited  a  new  reducing  valve  made  by  Mr.  A.  Clarkson, 
of  London,  for  regulating  the  pressure  of  compressed  oxygen. 

Mr.  Thomas  Chilton  exhibited  a  number  of  stereoscopic  slides  ;  these  were 
silver  prints  made  on  albumenised  paper  mounted  in  optical  contact  with  glass. 
Two  of  these  slides  were  bound  together  back  to  back,  on  the  face  of  each  glass 
was  fixed  a  dome  or  cushion-shape  mask.  Mr.  Chilton  described  the  method 
he  had  adopted  in  attaching  the  prints  to  the  glass,  which  was  by  gelatine,  and 
replied  to  several  questions  of  detail.  The  slides  were  passed  round  with 
stereoscopes  and  examined  by  the  members,  and  much  interest  was  manifested. 

Mr.  Henry  Smith  said  he  had  successfully  mounted  albumenised  paper 
prints  in  optical  contact  with  glass  without  any  adhesive  material  except  the 
albumen  on  the  surface  of  the  paper. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  I.  Chadwick)  exhibited  a  defective  negative 
which  had  been  given  to  him  by  a  dry  plate  maker  in  London.  It  was  covered 
with  transparent  spots,  some  measuring  quite  an  eighth  of  an  inch  across. 
They  were  not  all  round  spots,  and  varied  in  size  and  shape.  He  had  formed 
his  opinion  of  the  cause  of  these  defects,  but  would  like  to  have  the  opinion  of 
the  meeting.  (He,  however,  afterwards  stated  they  were  caused  by  air-bubbles 
|  under  the  developer. ) 


Mr.  W.  Blakeley  recognised  the  negative  as  one  he  had  exposed  and 
developed,  and  one  of  three  he  had  returned  to  the  plate  maker  as  a  sample  of 
bad  plates.  He  said  he  did  not  think  air-bubbles  were  the  cause  of  the  defects, 
for  he  had  brushed  the  plates  when  under  the  developer  ;  he  was  inclined  to 
think  the  defect  was  due  to  the  manufacture  ;  for  instance,  air  in  the  emulsion 
— perhaps  the  tail  end  of  a  batch.  ' 

Mr.  Whitefield  said  he  had  had  sad  experience  with  the  same  make  of 
plates,  and  for  his  part  he  was  sure  it  was  not  air-bubbles  when  developing, 
for  he  had  allowed  the  full  pressure  of  the  town’s  water  supply  to  play  on  the 
plate  before  developing,  and  if  seventy  pounds  per  square  inch  would  not 
remove  air -bubbles  what  would  ?  So  serious  was  the  defect  in  his  case  that 
after  a  holiday  tour  almost  every  plate  developed  the  same  way,  until  at  last 
he  examined  the  plates  as  he  took  them  from  his  dark  slides,  and  was  under¬ 
stood  to  say  that  on  one  quarter-plate  he  counted  as  many  as  one  hundred  and 
three  defective  places,  which  when  developed  and  fixed  turned  out  to  be  one 
hundred  and  three  transparent  spots. 

Mr.  Benson  did  not  think  the  spots  were  in  the  manufacture  of  the  plates. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Pollitt  said  he  had  used  the  same  make  of  plates  for  a  long  time; 
lie  was  troubled  with  these  spots  at  first,  but  since  he  took  to  brushing  them 
with  a  soft  camel-hair  brush  when  under  the  developer  he  had  had  no  further 
trouble,  and  could  speak  very  highly  of  the  general  quality  of  these  plates. 

Mr.  John  Schofield  said  the  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Whitefield  of  allowing 
a  great  pressure  of  water  to  dash  on  the  plate  would  be  likely  to  cause  air- 
bubbles.  He  had  experienced  very  similar  defects  when  using  newly  made 
plates,  but  it  disappeared  on  keeping  the  plates  some  few  weeks. 

Mr.  S.  D.  McKellen  gave  his  experience  with  various  makes  of  plates, 
advocating  the  brushing  when  in  the  developer. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  quite  impossible  to  come  to  any  definite  solution 
of  the  difficulty  ;  he,  however,  thought  they  were  air-bubbles. 

Mr.  Benson  said  he  had  been  troubled  witli  very  fine  transparent  spots  in 
Eastman  paper. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  used  Eastman  paper  for  a  considerable  time  and 
had  never  had  such  experience. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  suggested  these  pinhole  spots  might  be  caused  by  dust 
getting  in  the  roller  slide. 

Mr.  Benson  asked  what  strength  hypo  solution  should  be  made  up  for  fixing 
silver  prints  ;  one  book  told  him  four  ounces  to  a  pint  of  water,  and  another 
authority  stated  about  half  that  strength. 

Several  members  replied  four  ounces  to  a  pint  of  water  was  about  right. 

Mr.  McKellen  gave  some  recent  experiences  of  toning  and  fixing  in  one 
solution,  and  advocated  this  method  as  very  convenient  and  suitable  for 
amateurs  who  had  only  a  few  prints  to  tone  occasionally,  and  would  like  the 
experience  of  others,  say,  as  to  their  permanence. 

Mr.  Pollitt  said  he  had  used  this  method  thirty  years  ago,  and  had  prints 
now  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  discolouration  in  the  whites,  which 
took  place  during  the  first  five  years  after  they  were  made,  were  by  no  means 
bad. 

Mr.  Schofield  gave  his  experience  of  toning  paper  prints  when  the  first 
washing  was  done  in  hard  or  soft  water ;  with  the  hard  water  it  was  a  slow 
process  and  very  difficult ;  soft  water  was  much  the  best. 

A  discussion  took  place  on  the  subject  of  holding  the  Lantern  Section 
meeting  and  the  ordinary  meeting  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  ;  for  instance, 
the  second  and  fourth  Thursday,  or  would  it  be  better  to  alter  the  date  of 
meeting  to  Wednesdays. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  they  could  think  about  it  for  a  while,  as  nothing 
could  be  done  in  the  way  of  a  change  until  the  annual  meeting. 

The  Librarian  (Mr.  Schofield)  placed  upon  the  table  a  pile  of  books,  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Society’s  Library  from  various  members  of  the  Society,  Avho.se 
names  would  be  printed  as  the  donors  in  the  Catalogue. 

The  usual  vote  of  thanks  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 


SUTTON  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY. 

The  Photographic  Sub-Committee  of  the  above  Society  held  a  small  but 
interesting  exhibition  in  connexion  Avith  the  Society’s  conversazione  and 
exhibition  at  the  Public  Hall,  Sutton,  on  the  17th  and  18th  instant. 

Among  the  members’  Avork  shown  was  the  frame  of  outdoor  vieAvs  by  Mr. 
A.  W.  BaAvtree,  Avhich  carried  off  the  annual  prize  for  the  best  set  of  views  by 
a  member ;  these  were  printed  in  platinum,  and,  though  small,  showed  con¬ 
siderable  taste  and  ability.  Mr.  H.  E.  Murchison  took  the  prize  for  the  best 
print  shown  by  a  member  with  a  beautiful  platinotype  shoAving  an  ancient  fire¬ 
place  in  an  old  Welsh  mansion.  In  arrangement,  lighting,  and  photographic 
skill,  this  picture  was  unanimously  considered  by  the  Judges  (Messrs.  Payne 
Jennings,  Caclett,  and  Corbould,  R.I.),  and  all  ayIio  saAv  it,  a  perfect  gem.  The 
slide  from  the  same  subject  Avas  also  fine. 

Mr.  Cathcart  sent  three  enlargements  from  siioav  scenes  Avhicli  Avere  A’ery  Avell 
rendered,  and  there  Avere  many  excellent  pictures  lent  by  members  and  friends. 

Messrs.  Sands  &  Hunter,  Hinton,  Park,  DeAvey,  Thornton,  and  the  Stereo¬ 
scopic  Company,  Avere  among  the  exhibitors  of  novelties  in  apparatus. 

On  both  evenings  slides  Avere  shown  Avith  the  optical  lantern,  which  added 
much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  visitors,  Avho  specially  admired  the  series  of 
magnificent  vieAvs  of  Windsor  Castle  by  Mr.  Brooks,  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  C. 
Hussey. 


HALIFAX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Club  was  held  on  Thursday  evening, 
January  19,  in  the  Mechanics’  Hall, — The  President,  Mr.  B.  Rowley,  in  the 
chair. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Leeds  Photographic  Society,  asking  the  Halifax 
Club  to  join  them  in  a  lantern  exhibition  of  slides,  offering  at  the  same  time  to 
make  a  like  return  at  a  future  date.  The  Club  Avas  highly  gratified  at  this 
mark  of  esteem  and  desire  to  cultivate  friendly  rrialry  in  the  black  art  on  the 
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part  of  their  Leeds  friends,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  write  and 
cordially  accept  the  invitation. 

After  the  election  of  two  new  members,  the  annual  lantern  exhibition  of 
slides,  the  work  of  the  members,  took  place.  Mr.  Edward  J.  Smith,  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Club,  and  the  Yorkshire  agent  of  Brin’s  Compressed 
Oxygen  Company,  provided  the  lantern  and  light  and  worked  the  same.  He 
used  the  Company’s  steel  bottles  for  both  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  The 
mixed  jet  being  used,  a  very  powerful  and  steady  light  was  the  result,  and 
little  or  no  attention  was  required. 

A  very  pleasant  couple  of  hours  was  spent  viewing  land  and  seascapes,  archi¬ 
tecture,  statuary,  and  portraits ;  and  everything  speeding  along  without  a  hitch 
of  any  kind  impressed  the  Club  very  favourably  as  to  the  great  advance  made 
by  the  introduction  of  Brin’s  oxygen  and  bottles,  both  as  regards  purity  of  gas, 
steadiness  and  brilliancy  of  light,  and,  last,  but  not  least,  a  saving  of  much 
trouble  and  greater  safety  ensured. 

Mr.  Smith,  in  responding  to  a  vote  of  thanks,  stated  that,  having  gauged  the 
quantity  of  gas  in  bottles  previous  to  commencing  operations,  it  was  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  measure  the  quantity  of  gases  used,  and  upon  this  being  done  the 
return  was  as  follows  : — One  and  a-half  hour’s  full  light,  37  feet  of  oxygen, 
and  67  feet  of  hydrogen.  The  somewhat  larger  proportion  (not  quantity)  of 
hydrogen  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  hydrogen  was  burning,  turned 
low,  for  forty  minutes  before  the  exhibition  began. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  the  lltli  instant,  the  President  in  the  chair,  nine 
members  were  duly  elected. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turnbull  exhibited  Stirn’s  patent  vest  detective  camera,  and  ex¬ 
plained  its  use.  Some  prints  from  negatives  made  by  the  camera  were  handed 
round. 

Mr.  W.  Forgan  exhibited  a  rectilinear  lens  by  Wray,  which  had  been  fitted 
with  an  iris  diaphragm,  being  the  first  one  of  the  kind  turned  out  by  this  maker. 
Attention  was  called  to  the  ease  and  convenience  of  touch  which  characterised 
it,  and  which  made  it  quite  apparent  that  this  is  the  diaphragm  of  the  future  ; 
always  in  place  and  under  the  most  perfect  control,  either  to  contract  or  en¬ 
large,  without  the  trouble  of  changing,  and  with  no  slit  cut  in  the  mount 
through  which  light  may  be  admitted  to  the  plate.  It  is  not  claimed  that  this 
is  a  new  application  of  this  diaphragm,  but  each  maker  who  adopts  it  ought  to 
be  commended  for  the  step,  because  it  is  a  real  advance  and  a  great  reduction 
in  itself  of  one  of  the  smaller  troubles  connected  with  the  use  of  photographic 
appliances. 

Mr.  W.  Crooke  exhibited  a  transparency  made  from  a  negative  of  a  group 
taken  in  an  ordinary  room  by  means  of  artificial  light.  It  was  the  third  of 
three  exposures  made,  the  time  being  four  or  five  seconds,  the  others  being 
much  overtimed.  The  illuminating  agent  employed  was  guncotton  sprinkled 
Avitli  magnesium  powder,  the  result  being  a  very  fair  negative.  The  trans¬ 
parency  was  put  through  the  lantern  and  favourably  commented  upon. 

After  which  Mr.  Forgan  introduced  Mr.  L.  Mack,  who  proceeded  to  give 
a  lecture,  which  he  entitled  A  Trip  to  the  Midnight  Sun.  For,  he  remarked, 
it  was  principally  to  behold  this  strange  sight  that  Mr.  Stitt  and  he  visited 
Norway  on  this  particular  occasion.  Mr.  Mack  explained  that,  with  the 
exception  of  two,  the  whole  of  the  photographs  were  the  work  of  Mr.  Stitt. 
The  lecturer  then  described  the  pictures  as  thrown  upon  the  screen,  and 
which  were  representative  of  towns,  harbours,  landscapes,  and  marine  views, 
extending  over  a  large  portion  of  the  country,  from  Bergen  to  the  North  Cape. 
The  views  were  generally  of  good  quality.  The  pictures  of  black  ice  glaciers 
were  very  striking,  and  two  slides  of  the  midnight  sun  were  viewed  by  the 
audience  with  unusual  interest. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Mack  and  Mr.  Stitt,  and  a  desire  expressed 
that  the  Society  should  be  favoured  at  some  future  time  with  another  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  their  work, 

Mr.  W.  Crooke  moved  thanks  to  Mr.  G.  M.  Wilson  for  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  he  had  put  the  work  upon  the  screen. 

Mr.  Wilson,  while  expressing  thanks,  exhibited  a  convex  mirror  (the 
suggestion  of  the  Secretary),  which  he  proposed  to  mount  on  a  swivel  stand 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  lecturers  on  such  occasions  to  be  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  always  turning  round  to  see  what  was  upon  the  screen,  and  the 
consequent  inconvenience  of  speaking  with  the  back  turned  to  the  audience. 
The  mirror  being  set  at  the  proper  angle  in  front  of  the  speaker  reflected  the 
whole  screen,  and  made  him  aware  of  the  changes  made  without  interruption 
or  discomfort. 


GLASGOW  AND  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the  Rooms,  180, 
West  Regent-street,  on  Tuesday,  the  17th  instant. 

The  annual  report  and  Treasurer’s  statement  were  read  and  approved,  and 
the  Council  for  1888  were  elected  as  follows  : — President :  Mr.  Ralph  H.  Elder. 
—  Vice-President:  Mr.  P.  Falconer. — Council:  Messrs.  William  Lang,  jun. , 
R.  B.  M.  Stewart,  J.  C.  Oliver,  Archibald  Watson,  John  McKissack,  and  James 
Fleming. — Treasurer:  Mr.  Hugh  Reid. — Secretary  :  Mr.  William  Goodwin,  3, 
Lynedoch-street,  Glasgow. 

The  question  box  contained  several  questions  bearing  on  the  Exhibition 
rules,  and  it  was  agreed  that  these  rules  should  be  revised  at  an  early 
meeting. 

In  reply  to  a  question  regarding  the  ferridcyanide  reducer,  several  members 
spoke  highly  in  its  favour,  and  a  member  who  had  failed  to  get  the  required 
reduction  was  advised  to  try  a  longer  application. 

Mr.  David  R.  Clark,  M.A.,  then  read  a  paper  on  Composition  as  Applied 
to  Photography  [see  page  56],  and  exhibited  a  number  of  engravings  and 
etchings  in  illustration  of  the  various  points  touched  upon  in  his  paper. 

A  discussion  took  place,  and,  in  reply  to  the  criticisms  of  several  members, 


Mr.  Clark  said  he  did  not  mean  that  all  the  artistic  work  of  photography  \sa  .^ 
practically  ended  by  the  proper  selection  of  a  picture  when  placing  tin  .  mm-ru  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  considered  that  the  highest  artistic  qualities  were  required 
in  the  printing  process  as  well  as  in  the  careful  and  slow  development  of  the 
plate.  He  referred  to  platinotype  as  being  specially  artistic,  and  to  the  carbon 
process  as  giving  a  variety  of  permanent  colours.  What  lie  would,  however, 
like  to  see  in  printing  was  appropriate  tints  of  monochrome  used  to  suit  \  .n 
subjects,  which  would  be  a  great  aid  to  the  artistic  impression  on  the  eye 
which  the  artist  wished  to  produce.  If  such  a  process  could  be  discovered 
that  could  be  easily  worked  by  amateurs  to  give  the  same  range  of  tints  us 
used  in  printing  such  books  as  The  Salon,  issued  by  Messrs.  Goupil  &,  Co.,  it 
would  be  a  very  great  gain.  The  process  used  by  Messrs.  Goupil  &.  Co.  was 
tinted  inks,  and  was  called  “aquatint,”  he  believed  ;  but  no  ordinary  process 
of  contact  printing  that  he  knew  of  would  give  these  lovely  tints  with  such 
artistic  finish  so  appropriate  to  each  picture.  At  present  we  had  carbon  tissue 
and  platinotype,  the  latter  in  two  shades,  black  and  sepia  ;  and  we  had  several 
tones  in  silver  paper,  such  as  green  for  moonlight  effects  ;  and  we  could  get 
tints  by  using  aniline  dyes  in  the  hypo  ;  but  the  drawback  to  all  these  latter 
methods  of  tinting  the  prints  was  this,  that  the  process  was  not  monochromatic, 
but  represented  the  image  as  black  on  a  coloured  paper.  Instead  of  this,  what 
was  desired  was  an  image  tinted  like  the  paper  itself,  such  as  platinotype  gave 
in  sepia  or  the  carbon  process  by  what  was  called  “red  chalk.”  The  range  of 
colours  desired  should  lie  practically  unlimited.  If  we  can  discover  a  process 
of  contact  printing  that  would  give  us  such  monochromatic  tints  on  paper  in  a 
permanent  form  it  would  give  a  great  impetus  to  the  artistic  treatment  of 
photography.  Mr.  Clark  said  he  was  indebted  to  the  works  of  Messrs.  J.  D. 
Harding,  Green,  and  Ellis,  for  many  of  the  suggestions  on  composition  in  his 
paper. 

Mr.  William  Lang,  jun.,  exhibited  a  bitumen  picture  taken  by  Niccphore 
Niepce  in  1827,  and  read  a  paper  giving  particulars  of  the  history  of  the  picture 
and  the  method  by  which  it  was  produced  [see  page  54]. 

- + - 


©orngponhence. 


S3T  Corretqxmdcnts  should,  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


THE  MAGNESIUM  FLASH  LIGHT  WITHOUT  THE  SMOKE 
NUISANCE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  was  much  amused  with  various  suggestions  regarding 
the  employment  of  a  blow  bottle  in  taking  photographs  by  magnesium 
light.  In  my  opinion  such  an  instrument  can  never  be  used  otherwise 
than  as  a  toy  or  a  makeshift,  as  it  seems  impossible  for  one  single  pair 
of  human  bellows  to  operate  upon  three  or  four  lamps  at  a  time,  and, 
after  swallowing  the  attendant  smoke,  survive  the  ordeal.* 

To  take  pictures  which  may  favourably  be  compared  with  daylight  ex¬ 
posures,  several  lamps  are  requisite  to  obtain  rotundity,  and  the  ever- 
occurring  probability  of  having  to  take  successive  negatives,  besides  the 
study  of  health  and  comfort,  make  it  desirable  that  smoke  should  be  con¬ 
spicuous  by  its  absence.  Mr.  Hastings’s  pertinent  remarks  in  last  week’s 
Journal  about  the  necessity  of  studying  human  sensitiveness,  should  also 
form  a  main  consideration  when  using  the  new  or  revived  illuminant,  as 
undoubtedly  a  light  or  lights  of  great  brilliancy  burning  during  the  whole 
of  the  sitter’s  presence  greatly  facilitate  focussing,  as  well  as  prevent  dis¬ 
comfort  to  sitter  and  operator,  which  latter  class  will,  now  that  so  many 
gentlemen  amateurs  have  joined  the  profession,  surely  insist  upon  being 
considered  part  and  parcel  of  suffering  humanity  in  common  with  their 
sitters,  and  for  that  reason  will  not  consent  to  trifle  with  their  sight. 

Last  week  a  contemporary  journal  gave  a  description  of  an  elaborate 
lamp,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  simpler  arrangement  might  be  made 
to  answer  the  same  purpose.  Accordingly,  I  set  to  work  and  succeeded  in 
solving  the  problem  fairly,  and  in  constructing  a  lamp  which,  not  being 
costly,  combines  at  least  simplicity  with  some  sort  of  efficacy.  My 
experiments,  inclusive  of  thinking  the  matter  out,  were  executed  within 
the  space  of  two  hours,  and  consequently  I  could  not  devote  particular 
attention  to  the  best  kind  of  lamp  to  be  employed,  but  feel  sure  that 
should  any  merit  attach  to  it  immediate  improvements  will  not  be 
wanting.  The  novel  feature  of  it  consists  in  imprisoning  the  smoke 
within  the  lamp  until  after  the  exposure ;  it  may  leisurely  be  taken  into 
an  ante-room  or  open  air  to  be  emptied  of  its  obnoxious  contents. 

I  will  describe  two  kinds.  The  first  form  is  as  follows  : — A  piece  of 
glass,  clear  and  ground  (not  too  thin),  about  15  x  12  inches,  is  suspended 
by  its  four  corners  (large  corks  driven  into  the  glass  will  serve  as 
fasteners)  by  means  of  suitable  cords,  from  the  ceiling  or  chandelier,  &c. 
Upon  this  a  small  fish  globe  is  placed,  wherein  the  necessary  quantities 
of  guncotton  and  magnesium  powder  are  deposited. 

Immediately  overhead  each  globe  (supposing  three  or  more  such  impro¬ 
vised  lamps  are  employed)  a  cardboard  box  (a  hatbox  without  holes  and 
turned  will  do)  is  so  suspended  that  a  home-made  pulley  arrangement 
enables  the  operator  to  let  the  three  or  more  boxes,  after  exposure, 
simultaneously  descend  upon  the  three  or  more  fish  globes,  by  loosening 

*  Mr.  Hubert  seems  to  overlook  the  fact  that  instead  of  “human  bellows,”  by 
which  we  presume  he  means  the  lungs,  being  employed,  a  pneumatic  rubber  ball  has 
been  invariably  recommended. — Eds. 
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cords,  which,  jointed  and  terminating  in  a  single  line,  are  controlled  by 
the  photographer.  It  will  then  be  found  that  every  particle  of  the  smoke 
is  under  tlie  box,  which,  together  with  the  lamp,  is  unhooked  and  taken 
to  the  open  air. 

The  device  for  igniting  the  three  or  more  lamps  at  the  same  instant 
consists  of  a  simple  electrical  arrangement.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
have  not  read  Mr.  Swanson’s  description  referred  to,  I  will  give  it  here  in 
the  writer’s  own  words: — “At  the  ends  of  the  wires,  which  lead  to 
an  inductive  coil,  are  placed  (by  means  of  connecting  screws)  two  small 
pieces  of  copper  wire,  with  their  points  in  contact,  just  beneath  the  gun¬ 
cotton  and  magnesium  in  the  fish  globe.  The  points  which  meet  must 
have  been  previously  tipped  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  subphosphide 
of  copper  and  the  material  of  which  the  heads  of  matches  are  composed. 
Soak  the  heads  of  a  lot,  and  it  will  save  the  trouble  of  making  the  com¬ 
pound.  When  this  composition  is  dry  on  the  copper  they  are  ready  for 
use.”  As  the  transparent  fish  globe  rests  upon  clear  glass  the  light  finds 
no  impediment,  and  when  a  suitable  reflector  (pointing  forwards  and 
downwards)  is  attached,  it  will  form  a  very  serviceable  instrument.  The 
light  may  be  softened  at  will  by  surrounding  the  lamp  with  a  tissue 
paper  or  gauze  screen.  Where  oxygen  is  obtainable  (it  costs  only 
2 \d.  per  foot  now),  the  fish  globe  may  be  filled  with  it  and  then  quickly 
covered  with  tissue  paper,  which  at  the  moment  of  explosion  will  not  offer 
any  dangerous  resistance,  but  increases  the  light  materially. 

The  second,  and  I  think  the  better  kind  of  lamp,  consists  of  a  back 
part,  semicircular  in  shape,  with  a  reflector  attached,  and  a  flat,  strong 
piece  of  glass  cemented  in  front.  The  top  should  also  be  solid,  holding 
a  reflector  pointing  downwards,  whilst  the  bottom  part  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  trap  door.  A  strong  wire  soldered  inside  should  hold  the  fish 
globe  with  the  magnesium,  Ac.,  and  the  batteric  arrangement  for  the 
purposes  of  ignition.  Previously  to  exploding  the  cotton,  the  trap  door 
should  be  opened  to  allow  for  the  expansion  of  the  explosive  force. 
Directly  after  the  exposure,  the  trap  doors,  or  any  number  in  accordance 
with  lamps  used,  are  closed  simultaneously  by  means  of  connected  strings. 
The  smoke  will  thus  be  retained  within  the  lamps  themselves,  which, 
then  taken  into  the  open  air,  cleansed  and  recharged  with  magnesium 
and  freshly  match-tipped  copper  wires,  are  ready  for  another  exposure. 
In  my  experiments  I  have  assured  myself  that  there  is  no  danger  if  the 
trap  door  remains  open  during  the  explosion,  nor  does  any  trace  of  smoke 
escape  into  the  room. 

Inasmuch  as  the  proper  lighting  of  the  sitter  belongs  to  the  domain 
of  art,  so  will  it  be  found  with  the  judicious  arrangement  of  the  lamps, 
and  must  be  left  to  individual  skill ;  but  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  I 
would  suggest  that  the  first  lamp  be  placed  obliquely  overhead  to  one 
side  of  the  sitter,  and  should  contain  the  greatest  amount  of  the  powder, 
whilst  the  second  lamp,  stationed  more  towards  the  front,  but  still  side¬ 
wards,  should  contain  less,  and  the  third  lamp  should  serve  to  illuminate 
the  shadows  with  a  still  smaller  quantity  of  magnesium  powder.  The 
exact  proportions,  when  once  ascertained  by  experiment,  to  suit  the 
number  of  lights,  lens,  and  stops,  will  always  remain  equal. 

For  those  who  wish  to  continue  their  experiments  with  the  blow 
bottle,  I  would  recommend  the  use  of  a  receptacle  into  which  the  smoke 
should  be  directed,  and  by  means  of  a  sort  of  drop  shutter  could  be 
confined  therein. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  above  will  be  of  much  value,  as  undoubtedly 
many  clever  men  are  at  present  engaged  in  combating  the  smoke  nuisance 
upon  chemical  grounds,  but  I  trust  it  may  serve  until  that  has  been 
accomplished. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  J.  Hubert. 

[A  still  more  convenient  lantern  in  which  to  ignite  the  magnesium 
and  prevent  the  smoke  from  escaping  into  the  room  was  described  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Society. — Eds.] 


THE  FLASH  LIGHT  AND  THE  EYES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Genteemen, — I  note  in  Mr.  Hastings’s  communication  on  the  above 
subject  that  he  fears  the  effect  of  the  flash  upon  the  eyes.  I  would 
suggest  the  following  method,  which  I  think  would  do  away  with  the  ill- 
effect  of  the  sudden  flash : — After  focussing,  cap  the  lens,  then  light  a 
short  piece  of  magnesium  ribbon — say,  a  couple  of  inches — and  when  the 
last  bit  of  ribbon  is  burning,  touch  the  guncotton  with  it  and  at  the  same 
time  uncap  the  lens,  or  the  lens  might  be  uncapped  a  second  before 
ignition  of  the  guncotton.  By  this  method  the  sitter  would  be  more 
ready  for  the  flash,  and  there  would  be  less  strain  upon  the  eyes. — I  am, 
yours,  Ac.,  W.  R.  Bird. 

24,  Ten  Acres-lane,  Newton  Heath,  Manchester. 


STEREOSCOPIC  REVIVAL. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — When  reading  a  leader  in  The  British  Journal  oe 
Photography  of  this  week  (January  13,  1888)  on  The  Revival  of  the 
Stereoscope,  I  was  somewhat  amused  to  find  the  Photographic  Society  of 


Great  Britain  “  is  the  first  in  the  world!  ”  We  don’t  mind  saying  it  was 
so  once  upon  a  time,  and  admit  it  is  certainly  the  oldest,  and  that  the 
Manchester  Photographic  Society  ranks  the  very  next  in  point  of  seniority, 
being  two  years  its  junior,  but  the  younger  Obadiah  would  not  submit  to 
the  older  Obadiah  taking  all  the  credit  for  the  revival  in  the  stereoscope, 
and,  indeed,  I  do  not  remember  having  read  of  “other  societies  (than 
Manchester)  having  recently  treated  the  subject,”  although  it  has  been 
occupying  attention  at  the  Manchester  Society  for  several  months  past. 
And  if  any  photographic  society  is  to  claim  to  be  the  first  to  revive  the 
stereoscope,  I  shall  be  “  somewhere  about  ”  in  the  interests  of  Manchester 
—I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  W.  I.  Chadwick, 

Manchester,  January  14,  1888. 


COMPARATIVE  DEVELOPERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  lately  been  trying  to  make  an  actinometer  in 
which  the  appearance  of  the  several  tints  would  take  place  at  equal  (or 
known)  intervals  of  time.  During  my  experiments  I  had  occasion  to  ex¬ 
pose  a  piece  of  sensitive  paper  behind  three  actinometers,  side  by  side, 
which  were  severally  made  by  development  with  hydroquinone,  ferrous 
oxalate,  and  pyro ;  and  I  noticed  that  under  the  first  named  the  paper 
began  to  discolour  generally  before  showing  the  first  tint  distinctly  from 
the  next,  and  by  the  time  the  third  tint  showed  plainly  the  whole  of  the 
paper  under  that  actinometer  was  discoloured,  and  afterwards  went  on  in¬ 
creasing  in  depth.  Similarly  the  paper  under  the  iron-developed  acti¬ 
nometer  was  discoloured  all  over  by  the  time  that  five  tints  showed.  But 
the  actinometer  developed  with  pyro  preserved  the  paper  clear  (where  the 
separate  tints  had  not  printed)  as  long  as  I  was  able  to  continue  the  ex¬ 
periment,  which  was  terminated  by  failing  light.  Now  if  these  three 
developers  show  the  characteristics  I  have  noticed,  and  allow  the  light  to 
act  through  them  without  showing  the  visible  details,  can  they  be  con¬ 
sidered  equally  suitable  for  negative  work  ?  The  inference  I  draw  is  that 
pyro  appears  the  best  developer  of  the  three  mentioned.  However,  in 
subjects  where  it  is  advisable  to  blush  the  paper  before  exposure  under 
the  negative,  perhaps  the  employment  of  hydroquinone  might  render  that 
procedure  unnecessary.— I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  J.  A.  C.  Braneill. 

137,  Chadtuick-road,  Peckham,  January  23,  1888. 


FOREIGN-MADE  CARDS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Referring  to  my  previous  letter  respecting  information  of 
foreign-made  cards,  I  beg  to  enclose  copy  of  letter  received  from  the 
Custom  House  which,  doubtless,  will  set  all  doubts  at  rest. — I  am,  yours, 
Ac.,  H.  J.  White  (pro  J.  Fallowfield). 

Lambeth ,  S.E.,  January  23,  1888. 

(Copy.) 

Custom  House  London,  4 th  January,  1888. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  29tli  ultimo,  I  am  desired  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Customs  to  observe  tliat  they  cannot  undertake  to  advise  Merchants  as  to 
the  marks  which  they  should  place  on  their  goods  so  as  to  briug  them  within 
the  requirements  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  1887,  but  with  reference  to 
the  cards  submitted  by  you  they  would  state  that  there  will  be  no  objection 
to  the  importation  of  cants,  for  mounting  photoyraphs  taken  in  this  country, 
provided  the  cards  do  not  bear,  in  addition  to  the  names  of  the  Photographers, 
any  name  or  Trade  Mark  of  a  British  Manufacturer  of  the  cards,  or  any 
English  word  which  implies  that  the  cards  are  manufactured  in  this  country. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Ch.  Goodwyn,  Ass.  Sec. 


ISxctjange  (SMtnnm 


***  No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column  ; 
but  none  will  be  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
who  specify  their  requirements  as  “ anything  useful  ”  will  therefore  understand 
the  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 


"Will  exchange  fifty-two-inch  bicycle  for  whole-plate  camera  and  lens.— Address 
H.  Welford,  Scotland-road,  Penrith. 

"Will  exchange  Russian  iron  magic  lantern,  four-inch  condeusers,  achromatic  objective 
complete,  for  half-plate  camera. — Address,  Bltth,  Instow,  Devon. 

I  will  exchange  a  quarter-plate  camera  and  three  double  slides  in  leather  case,  fitted 
with  landscape  lens,  for  a  stereoscopic  camera.— Address,  \\ .  \Y.,  156,  Nocl-street 
Nottingham. 
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Will  exchange  a  half-plate  camera  case  (leather),  lock  and  key,  knapsaok  straps,  and 
baize-lined,  for  whole-plate  camera  case  (canvas  or  leather),  with  balance  in  cash.— 
Address,  G.  L.  S.,  18,  Queen’s  Gate-place,  South  Kensington. 

Wanted  Hunt’s  Photography  and  1884  and  1885  Journal  Almanacs,  bound  in  cloth, 
for  four  volumes  of  the  English  Mechanic,  clean  and  complete  to  date. — Address, 
Solar  Radiance,  20,  Chepstow-road,  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 


An  Amateur. — Aliy  toning  bath,  if  it  be  in  good  condition,  will  yield  ‘'«'*od 
dark  tones”  if  a  vigorous  negative  and  good  paper  be  employ,  d.  M  o  , 
however,  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  negative  and  the  paper  than 
upon  the  toning  bath.  Unless  tin  >e  be  suitable  no  toning  bath  will  \i.ld 
rich,  vigorous  prints  of  a  dark  colour.  Tib'  fact  is  pretty  generally  under¬ 
stood  nowadays  by'  most  persons  with  only  a  limited  experience. 


- - ♦ - 

SRusstoetB  to  ©omspontients. 


*  *  All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  “ Exchanges ,” 
must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden , 
London ,  W.  C. 

Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs  to 
“H.  Greenwood  &  Co.,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London ,  IV. C. 

Photograph  Registered  : — 

R,  Snowden,  Hull. — Photograph  of  Yorkshire  Temperance  Challenge  Shield. 

J.  J.  Acworth. — In  our  next, 

Chas,  Johnson. — Forward  the  lens. 

Ku-Klux.—  Sharland,  Thavies  Inn,  Holborn,  is  the  maker. 

R.  Jacobs. — We  must  respectfully  decline  to  test  the  mounts. 

J,  Alexander. — Starch  will  keep  good  for  several  days  if  a  little  glycerine  be 
added. 

E.  Reaney. — The  plate  used  is  5  x  4.  The  camera  is  constructed  to  work  either 
in  hand  or  on  a  stand, 

W,  E.  A.  Drinkwater. — A  letter  addressed  to  the  firm,  simply  “Tunbridge 
Wells,”  will  be  quite  sufficient. 

D.  Winstanley.-— We  advise  you  to  continue  the  experiments,  and  defer  any 
publication  until  they  are  more  complete. 

C, — We  do  not  know  to  which  positive  process,  alleged  to  be  a  familiar  one, 
Mr,  Mostyn  refers.  Perhaps  that  gentleman  will  kindly  give  the  desired 
information. 


H.  C. — The  French  language  will  carry  you  over  all  the  parts  mentioned, 
although  a  knowledge  of  Dutch  will  prove  useful.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you  as  indicated. 

K. — The  negatives  of  the  Daguerreotype  appear  to  be  very  much  over  exposed. 
Probably  had  you  given  only  one-fourtli  that  it  received,  the  result  would 
have  been  widely  different. 


S.  Field.— -As  we  do  not  know  the  formulae  by  which  the  different  plate  makers 
prepare  their  emulsions,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  answer  your  queries. 
The  same  applies  to  the  bromide  papers. 


X.  Z. — To  prepare  the  bichloride  of  platinum  as  purchased  in  tubes  for  toning, 
dissolve  it  in  water,  neutralise  by  adding  a  few  drops  at  a  time  of  an 
aqueous  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  finally'  slightly  acidify  by 
nitric  acid. 


Junius  Junior. — On  due  consideration,  we  fear  your  letter  would  be  con¬ 
strued  into  an  ill-natured  attack  upon  the  Society  as  a  whole,  its  President, 
Council,  and  the  numerous  body  who  are  aiming  at  reforming  what  they 
believe  to  be  shortcomings  in  the  management. 

A.  M.  L. — Try  Hopkin  &  Williams,  Cross-street,  Hatton  Garden,  for  the 
ether.  There  is  as  yet  no  maker  of  Ives’s  latest  form  of  saturator  in  this 
country,  but  a  demand  would  soon  create  a  supply.  Oakley,  of  Grange- 
road,  Bermondsey,  is  a  likely  house  to  apply  to. 


H.  B.  B.  says  :  “  My  acetate  toning  solution  goes  bad  with  a  flocculent  precipi¬ 
tate  within  a  few  days  of  making.  Is  this  evidence  of  bad  water  ?  If  not, 
what  is  the  reason  ?  The  gold,  later  on,  is  deposited  as  black  powder.”— The 
trouble  may  arise  from  some  impurity  in  the  water,  but  we  do  not  think  this 
is  the  cause.  See  answer  to  “A.  T.  E.” 


C.  Wells. — To  enlarge  from  a  half-plate  negative  when  the  whole  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  to  be  inducted  an  eight-inch  condenser  is  required.  If  one  of  seven 
inches  be  used  a  small  piece  of  the  corners  will  be  cut  off.  The  size  of  the 
condensers  should  never  be  less  than  the  diagonal  of  the  negative  to  be 
enlarged.  It  may  be  a  little  more  with  advantage. 

R.  Hercus  inquires  whether  the  fumes  of  tobacco  are  in  any  way  injurious  in 
the  dark  room,  when  developing  bromide  enlargements  ? — In  reply  :  While 
we  have  not  heard  of  any  injuries  arising  from  this  cause,  we  know  quite 
well  that  many  of  our  friends  indulge  pretty  freely  on  such  occasions.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  purer  the  atmosphere  is  kept  the  better. 

R.  C.  MacLeod. — 1.  Yes. — 2.  The  rule  does  not  strictly  apply  to  a  sunbeam 
entering  an  apartment. — 3.  No,  we  have  not  made  a  comparative  trial,  but 
they  have  a  good  reputation  for  rapidity. — 4.' The  stop  both  increases  the 
sharpness  and  imparts  depth.  But  understand,  if  the  lens  already  gives 
perfect  definition  such  cannot  be  improved  by  inserting  a  stop. — 5.  Every¬ 
thing  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  lens, 


W.  W.  (York)  asks  the  cause  of  the  foggy  appearance  of  Nome  bromide  enlarge, 
ments  lie  lias  been  making.  He  says  that  lie  makes  the  developer  pn  <  i'<  !y 
according  to  the  formula  given  by  the  makei  ol  the  pai>er,  but  all  tha 
pictures  are  fogged  like  some  enclosed. — The  logging  is  cfi  arly  mused  by 
light,  either  while  the  picture  is  being  exposed  or  at  some  tinu-  while  it  is 
fixed  to  the  board  it  is  exposed  upon.  This  is  proved  by  the  mall  spot* 
that  were  protected  by  the  drawing  pins  which  secured  it  being  perfectly  free 
from  fog. 

Joseph  Wright  asks  how  to  colour  a  wooden  property  balustrwie  for  the 
studio.  The  most  durable  method  is  to  give  it  a  couple  of  coats  of  ordinary 
oil  paint  of  the  colour  required  and  then  to  “  flat”  it.  A  convenient  flatting 
mixture  is  made  by  mixing  whitelead  and  lampblack,  or  whatever  colours 
the  paint  may  be  made  with,  and  turpentine  together  to  the  consistence  of 
the  paint,  and  then  adding  about  one-fourth  its  1>ulk  of  japanner-  gold  size. 
This  is  applied  to  the  work  like  ordinary  paint  and  then  stippled  over  with 
a  dry  brush.  Or  the  property  may  be  coloured  with  ordinary  distemper 
colour,  composed  of  whiting,  lampblack,  and  common  size. 

Major  G.  says  :  “  I  have  again  been  trying  to  enlarge  and  failed.  The  nega¬ 
tive  I  selected  prints  very  well,  but  in  the  enlargement  the  dark  parts  come 
out  as  a  dense  black  mass  before  I  can  get  any  detail  in  the  lighter  parts  ; _ i n 
fact,  before  I  can  get  them  to  show  at  all.  1  work  in  a  light-tight  room  with 
the  sun  shining  on  a  sheet  of  ground-glass  as  an  illumiuant.  Can  you  tell 
me  how  to  cure  the  fault?”— The  fault  arises  entirely  from  under  exposure. 
Let  our  correspondent  try  double  the  exposure  he  is  now  giving,  and  il  that 
does  not  remedy  the  evil  give  still  longer.  The  enlargement  in  development 
should  behave  exactly  like  a  negative,  namely,  the  appearance  of  the^  deuser 
portions  should  be  quickly  followed  by  the  more  delicate  ones.  No  work 
specially  devoted  to  the  subject  is  published. 

A.  T.  E.  writes  :  “I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  answer  the  following :  — 1.  I 
find  a  difficulty  in  toning  ready  sensitised  paper  in  acetate  ol  soda  baths, 
being  obliged  to  use  an  excess  of  gold,  and  I  cannot  get  a  second  batch  a  nice 
colour,  even  with  the  addition  of  more  gold. — 2.  I  also  made  a  bath  as 
follows  Borax,  two  ounces  ;  gold,  five  or  six  grains  ;  water,  forty  ounces  ; 
and  caunot  use  this  a  second  time.” — It  would  appear  that  the  baths  have 
become  contaminated  with  something  which,  no  doubt,  has  caused  the  gold 
to  become  precipitated.  Putting  it  in  a  dirty  bottle  or  contact  with  lingers 
carrying  some  impurity  would  bring  about  such  a  result.  It  may  be  possible 
that  the  paper  itself  contains  some  matter  which  introduces  a  reducing  agent 
into  the  solution.  The  proportion  of  borax  employed  appears  unnecessarily 
large  ;  half  the  quantity  would  be  ample. 


Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting, 
February  1,  1888,  will  be  on  Keraunography .  A  short  paper  will  he  read 
by  Mr.  Davis. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. — The  annual  dinner 
will  take  place  on  February  2.  Application  for  tickets  to  be  made  to  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  128,  Southwark-street,  on  or  before  the  1st  proximo. 

North  London  Photographic  Society.— At  the  next  meeting  of  this  Society, 
to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  February  7,  a  lecture,  illustrated  by  numerous  lantern 
slides,  w’ill  be  delivered  by  Mr.  L.  Medland,  on  his  travels  in  Northern  Europe. 
Ladies  are  invited. 

Crystal  Palace  Photographic  Exhibition.— Our  readers  must  remember 
that  Saturday,  February  4,  is  the  last  day  for  sending  in  entry  iornis  lor  what 
promises  to  be  the  most  representative  International  Exhibition  of  Photographs 
and  Photographic  Apparatus  ever  held  in  England ;  Germany,  Austria,  France, 
and  the  United  States  of  America  being  well  represented.  Those  who  have  not 
received  a  prospectus  ■write  for  it  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  Since  the  list  oi 
jurors  was  published  Mr.  Norman  Macbeth,  R.S.A.,  has  consented  to  act. 

Lynn  Camera  Club. — The  amateur  photographers  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  U.S.A., 
have  organized  “The  Lynn  Camera  Club,”  with  officers  as  follows  : — President : 
Mr.  W.  H.  Drew. — Executive  Committee  :  Messrs.  Theodore  Hoyt,  E.  Bacheller, 
and  0.  T.  Dewhurst .—Secretarg  :  Mr.  0.  T.  Dewhurst.  The  Secretary  writes  : 
“  We  have  secured  an  excellent  studio  for  headquarters  and  have  had  the  same 
fitted  up  in  good  style.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  specimens  of  our 
work  later,  which,  I  think,  will  compare  favourably  with  the  amateurs  in 
England.”  [These  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive. — Eds.] 
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THE  MAGNESIUM  LIGHT. 

II. 

Responsive  to  the  idea  thrown  out  at  Glasgow  of  igniting 
magnesium  powder  by  projecting  it  through  a  flame,  photo¬ 
graphers  are  exercising  much  ingenuity  in  securing  the  most 
effective  methods  for  carrying  this  idea  into  effect. 

The  outcome  of  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Hart  and  Mr. 
Bishop  in  connexion  with  the  lamp  of  the  latter  gentleman, 
described  in  a  recent  number  of  this  Journal,  is  one  in  which 
a  given  quantity  of  the  powder  is  poured  into  a  hopper  through 
which  it  finds  itself  in  a  small  cavity  down  below,  and  into 
which  dips  the  end  of  the  tube  through  which  it  is  to  be 
ejected.  To  ensure  the  ignition  of  the  magnesium,  four  spirit 
burners  are  attached  to  the  lamp  under  such  circumstances 
that  the  ejected  magnesium  has  to  run  the  gauntlet  between 
two  pairs  of  flames,  each  pair  being  so  close  as  to  have  their 
margins  in  contact,  thus  ensuring  the  chances  of  the  most 
perfect  combustion. 

For  the  extreme  of  simplicity  the  “lamp”  of  Mr.  H.  M. 
Hastings  will  commend  itself  to  those  who  love  simplicity. 
Only  a  fortnight  ago  it  consisted  of  a  system  which  was  facile 
enough,  but  since  then  it  has  been  much  improved  in  this 
respect.  We  shall  describe  both  methods.  Imagine,  then,  a 
piece  of  glass  tube  eight  or  ten  inches  in  length,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  hole,  from  which  is  erected  a  V_shaped  hopper 
of  such  small  dimensions  as  to  permit  of  the  top  being  covered 
by  the  thumb.  On  one  end  of  the  tube  is  sprung  a  piece  of 
rubber  tubing  terminating  in  a  pneumatic  ball,  and  on  the 
other  end  is  “  shipped,”  by  means  of  a  spiral  wire,  a  split  brass 
tube,  a  spring  clip,  or  any  other  convenient  mechanical  appliance, 
a  tube  of  wire  gauze  about  three  inches  long  and  half  an  inch 
in  diameter  packed  with  asbestos.  This  tube,  which  constitutes 
the  lamp,  is  dipped  in  a  bottle  of  alcohol  and  thus  becomes 
charged.  A  few  grains  of  magnesium  powder  having  been 
poured  into  the  glass  tube  through  the  hopper,  a  match  is 
applied  to  the  lamp,  the  top  of  the  hopper  is  closed  by  the 
thumb  of  the  hand  by  which  the  appliance  is  held,  and  on 
pressing  the  pneumatic  ball  by  the  other  hand  the  powder  is 
projected  through  the  flame. 

This,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  form  of  Mr.  Hastings’s  lamp 
up  to  within  a  fortnight  ago,  but  it  has  since  then  been  greatly 
improved  by  an  extremely  simple  device.  A  plain  glass  tube 
without  any  hole,  as  before  mentioned,  has  an  ordinary 
“thistle  ”  as  a  terminus  at  one  end  (as  readily  procurable  from 
every  dealer  in  glass  tubes),  and  a  single  turn  or  loop  is  formed 
in  the  tube  in  the  middle  by  softening  it  in  a  spirit  lamp  and 
giving  it  a  loop  turn,  leaving  the  main  body  of  the  tube  in 
a  straight  length  as  before.  Now,  if  the  tube  be  charged  with 


powder  by  pouring  it  in  at  the  wide  or  thistle  end,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  none  of  it  will  get  lost  or  spilt,  as  it  will  all  be 
arrested  at  the  turn  of  the  tube,  and  when  the  puff  of  air  from 
the  pneumatic  ball  is  subsequently  sent  through  the  tube,  it 
performs  its  function  so  thoroughly  as  to  eject  the  powder 
without  leaving  a  trace  of  it  behind.  Of  course,  either  end  of 
the  glass  tube  may  be  directed  towards  the  flame  ;  the  larger 
one  seems  advantageous,  as  it  may  aid  in  spreading  out  the 
charge  on  the  principle  of  the  now  extinct  blunderbuss. 

On  another  page  in  this  number  will  be  found  a  letter  from 
Mr.  A.  James,  in  which  he  describes  a  method  of  ejecting  the 
magnesium  against  a  gas  flame,  which,  judging  especially  from 
the  results  obtained,  appears  to  be  eminently  successful.  An 
ordinary  Argand  gas  burner  is  employed,  the  glass  chimney 
being  removed,  and  a  stream  of  magnesium  is  ejected  into  the 
flame  from  the  orifice  of  a  tube  in  the  middle  and  below  the 
level  of  those  through  which  the  gas  is  emitted.  We  refer  the 
reader  to  Mr.  James’s  article  for  particulars  of  construction. 

On  lines  somewhat  analogous,  although  differing  in  a  ma¬ 
terial  degree,  is  a  lamp,  the  invention  of  Professor  Redwood, 
made  by  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.  In  this  there  are  two  circular 
wicks  (Argand  fashion)  rising  from  the  top  of  a  spirit  lamp, 
and  both  are  inclined  towards  each  other,  so  that  the  two 
flames  combine.  To  each  is  the  magnesium  powder  supplied 
through  a  tube  below,  and  both  tubes  are  supplied  from  a 
small  reservoir  of  the  powder,  over  which,  when  charged,  a  lid 
fits  tightly.  The  powder  is  ejected  in  the  usual  way,  viz.,  by 
means  of  a  pneumatic  ball  and  rubber  pipe,  connected  with 
a  brass  tube  which  is  fixed  in  the  reservoir.  This  angular 
arrangement  of  the  burners  ensures  perfect  combustion,  and 
also  distributes  the  flame  over  a  larger  area.  The  lantern  in 
which  it  is  enclosed  is  of  japanned  tin,  bright  on  the  inside, 
and  bent  in  a  cylindrical  form.  There  is  no  glass  in  front,  but 
a  sheet  of  white  blotting-paper  is  fixed  in  front  and  held  by 
a  suitable  clip,  and  when  the  powder  is  ignited  it  becomes 
powerfully  illuminated  by  a  soft  light,  like  that  from  a  white, 
luminous  cloud.  This  prevents  that  glare  which  is  so  oppressive 
to  the  eyes  of  the  sitter,  softens  the  shadows,  and  harmonises 
with  the  conditions  under  which  daylight  portraits  are  taken, 
as  the  area  of  illuminated  paper  in  front  of  the  lantern  is  con¬ 
siderable,  or  about  two  feet  square. 

A  lantern,  introduced  by  Messrs.  Mawson  &  Swau,  consists 
of  a  japanned  tin  body,  having  a  glass  front,  IS  x  24  inches, 
and  nine  inches  from  front  to  back;  it  has  a  door  behind,  through 
which  to  introduce  the  spirit  lamp,  which  is  fitted  with  two 
large  wicks.  The  magnesium  tube  is  introduced  through  an 
aperture  in  the  side,  and  there  is  a  wide  chimney  on  the  top 
for  carrying  off  the  fumes.  To  this  chimney  is  attached  a 
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suitable  stove-pipe,  or  other  means  for  connecting  with  the 
outer  air.  This  lantern,  when  the  glass  is  covered  with  paper, 
gives  a  good,  soft,  and  well-diffused  light. 

A  word  concerning  means  for  conveying  away  the  smoke 
from  magnesium  lanterns.  We  have  never  seen  any  better 
method  than  that  employed  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  J.  Solomon 
in  connexion  with  his  lamp  for  magnesium  ribbon.  It  consists 
of  a  tube  made  of  common  calico  kept  distended  by  a  wire 
spiral.  This  is  very  flexible,  can  pack  up  in  small  space,  and 
when  one  end  is  attached  to  the  lantern  chimney,  the  other  is 
thrown  over  the  upper  sash  of  a  window  thrown  open  a  little 
way,  and  the  fumes  are  thus  conveyed  directly  outside  of  the 
room. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  flame  of  the  spirit  lamp,  or 
lamps,  proves  insufficient  for  the  ignition  of  the  whole  of  the 
magnesium.  In  such  a  case  a  large  burning  surface  may  be 
extemporised  by  laying  down  a  pad  of  cotton  velvet,  or  similar 
material,  and  sprinkling  a  little  methylated  spirit  over  it,  and 
then  igniting  it. 

In  the  burner  of  Mr.  Hastings,  asbestos  forms  the  material 
with  wdiich  the  wire  gauze  tube  is  filled.  Not  having  any  of 
this  material  at  hand  one  evening  when  making  such  a  lamp, 
we  filled  it  instead  with  ordinary  lamp  wick,  and  found  it  to 
answer  exceedingly  well. 

— - * - *♦*“ — — - 

SULPHUROUS  ACID  IN  THE  DEVELOPER. 

The  use  of  sulphite  of  soda  in  conjunction  with  pyrogallol  in 
development  has  become  so  general,  and  we  have  ourselves 
strongly  favoured  it  since  its  earliest  introduction,  that  we  are 
sorry,  if  not  actually  ashamed,  to  raise  a  note  of  warning 
against  the  indiscriminate  use  of  some  of  the  modifications  of 
the  original  formula.  But  wre  have  within  the  past  few  weeks 
had  our  suspicions  so  strongly  aroused  against  sulphurous  acid 
that  we  were  induced  to  investigate  matters'with  the  result 
that  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  under  some  conditions  the 
alleged  preservation  actually  destroys  the  pyro. 

It  will  be  within  the  recollection  of  most  of  our  readers  that 
when  Mr.  Herbert  B.  Berkeley  first  published  his  formula  for 
the  pyro-sulphite  developer,  he  directed  that  the  commercial 
sulphite,  which  is  usually  alkaline,  should  be  carefully  neu¬ 
tralised,  or  rendered  faintly  acid,  a  recommendation  the  value 
of  which  in  preventing  discolouration  of  the  pyro  has  been 
recognised  by  every  one  who  has  since  used  it.  But  Mr. 
Berkeley  recommended,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  citric  acid,  a 
comparatively  mild  organic  acid;  others  who  have  “improved” 
his  formula  have  resorted  to  stronger  measures,  including  sul¬ 
phurous  and  sulphuric  acids. 

The  former  of  these  two  olast  would  seem  to  be  the  most 
natural  and  correct  one  to  employ  in  order  to  neutralise  one 
of  its  own  salts,  and  so  no  doubt  it  is  when  neutralisation  is 
the  point  at  which  we  stop,  but  the  case  may  be  altogether 
different  when  we  resort  to  extra  acidification.  Sulphuric  acid 
is,  perhaps,  the  last  of  the  common  everyday  acids,  except, 
perhaps,  chromic,  that  we  should  be  inclined  to  regard  as  an 
innocent  or  desirable  companion ;  yet  it  is  the  ultimate  result 
of  the  decomposition  or  oxidation  of  sulphurous  acid.  Any  one 
deliberately  using  sulphuric  acid  and  knowing  what  he  was 
doing,  would  employ  it  with  a  sparing  hand.  Not  so  with  the 
more  pungent  but  less  powerful  sulphurous,  for  some  of  the 
formulae  we  have  seen  put  forward  contain  it  in  ridiculous 
proportions.  The  result  is  that  such  a  solution  after  being 
kept  for  any  time,  not  necessarily  a  long  one,  contains  a  far 


larger  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  free  state  than  is  ever 
likely  to  be  added  directly  to  the  pyro. 

The  sole  test  apparently,  applied  by  the  unthinking,  of  the 
value  of  a  formula  for  keeping  pyro,  is  that  of  colour,  that  is, 
whether  the  solution  remains  colourless  or  nearly  so,  showing 
that  the  pyro  has  not  been  allowed  to  oxidise.  An  old  pro¬ 
verb  says  “The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,”  but  the 
modern  idea  would  seem  to  be  that  it  is  in  looking  at  it, 
else  we  should  have  more  attention  paid  to  developing  results 
and  less  to  mere  appearance.  We  may  say  that  we  have  had 
pyro  solutions  preserved  with  sulphite  carefully  neutralised,  or 
at  any  rate  not  purposely  acidified,  that  have  remained  colour¬ 
less  or  nearly  so  for  months,  and  others  that  have  from, 
perhaps,  careless  mixing  at  first,  turned  as  dark  as  stout ;  but 
both  classes  have  always  worked  out  to  the  last  drop  and  done 
their  duty,  black  or  clear,  however  long  we  have  kept  them. 
We  have  at  the  present  time  several  samples  of  solutions  pre¬ 
served  with  sulphurous  acid  in  excess,  added  either  in  solution, 
by  passing  the  gas  into  water  or  alcohol  before  dissolving  the 
pyro,  or  in  the  form  of  bisulphite  or  “  meta-bisulphite  ;  ”  these 
are  as  clear  and  bright  to-day  as  when  made,  some  of  them, 
over  twelve  months  ago,  yet  we  venture  to  predict  that  when 
tried  they  will  not  develop  an  image — such,  at  least  is  our 
belief  from  recent  experience. 

It  came  about  in  this  way.  We  had  mixed  up  a  quantity  of 
stock  pyro  solution  for  a  special  purpose — the  development  of 
transparencies — using  bisulphite  of  soda  in  order  to  secure  the 
extra  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid.  This  worked  beautifully 
and  charmed  us  with  the  results  at  first,  but  gradually,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  only,  it  began  to  get  slower  in  its  action 
and  to  require  more  ammonia  to  start  the  image  or  to  give  it 
any  vigour.  At  this  time  we  were  employing  the  same  solu¬ 
tion  every  day  and  were  consequently  in  a  position  to  note  the 
gradual  change  in  its  behaviour ;  but  this  we  set  down  chiefly 
to  the  fact  that  the  weather  was  getting  colder,  and  our 
laboratory  is  not  the  warmest  of  places.  At  last,  during  the 
severe  frost  after  Christmas,  we  were  compelled  to  resort  to 
plain  pyro  freshly  mixed,  and  then  our  troubles  ceased. 

Some  days  ago,  when  the  weather  was  considerably  warmer 
• — or  less  cold — we  returned  to  the  stock  solution  of  pyro  and 
bisulphite,  and  found  it  slower  than  ever ;  but  worse  than 
that,  it  refused  to  develop  at  all  unless  such  a  quantity  of 
ammonia  was  added  that  the  plates  fogged  all  over.  We 
blamed  the  plates,  of  course,  setting  them  down  as  insensitive, 
and  so  we  found  theih,  at  least  for  that  style  of  development, 
for  no  prolongation  of  exposure  altered  the  result  in  the  least. 
Trying  back  with  fresh  pyro,  all  went  well ;  also  a  fresh 
solution  made  with  bisulphite  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  the 
old  one.  Obviously  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  indict  the 
stock  solution. 

Tested  for  sulphate  or  sulphuric  acid,  the  old  solution 
showed  a  little  difference  from  a  fresh  one  of  bisulphite  of  the 
same  strength,  not  more  than  we  should  have  expected  in  the 
short  time  it  had  been  made,  but  still  it  refused  to  develop. 
It  could  not  arise  from  abnormal  oxidation  and  the  formation 
of  a  large  quantity  of  sulphate  ;  if  there  had  been  a  more  than 
usual  quantity  of  free  sulphuric  acid  it  would  have  been  con¬ 
verted  into  sulphate  by  the  alkali,  and,  at  least,  only  acted  as 
a  restrainer  not  as  a  fogging  agent.  There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  conclude  that  the  pyro  had  been  in  some  way  changed, 
and  though  not  oxidised  or  discoloured,  deprived  of  its  de¬ 
veloping  power. 

With  this  idea  in  view  we  diluted  a  portion  of  the  stock 
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solution  down  to  working  strength  and  added  to  it  three  grains 
of  fresh  pyro  to  each  ounce.  Upon  trying  this  it  proved  to  be 
as  capable  of  development  as  it  originally  was,  that  is  at  least 
so  far  as  energy  is  concerned  and  the  length  of  time  taken  in 
the  production  of  the  image.  But  its  pristine  character  was 
gone ;  vigour  enough  it  gave,  thanks  to  the  fresh  pyro,  but  the 
clean,  crisp,  beautiful  coloured  image  had  given  place  to  a  dirty, 
foggy-looking  thing  that  we  should  have  been  sorry  to  have  to 
make  do  duty  as  a  negative  that  could  not  be  retaken,  but 
which,  as  a  transparency,  gave  itself  the  lie. 

But  not  unexpectedly  that  solution  has  reached  a  lower 
depth ;  daily  we  have  tested  it,  and  each  day  it  has  shown  a 
noticeable  alteration,  until  after  eight  or  nine  days  it  is  worse 
than  before  ;  less  capable  of  development  it  could  not  well  be, 
but  foggier  and  dirtier  undoubtedly,  though  that  seemed  pre¬ 
viously  impossible.  In  disgust,  and  lest  we  should  be  tempted 
to  waste  more  time  and  pyro  upon  it,  we  sent  the  remainder 
down  the  sink,  convinced  that  the  sewer  formed  the  only 
chance  of  finding  it  congenial  if  not  useful  occupation. 

Out  of  curiosity  we  turned  to  a  bottle  of  stock  solution  pre¬ 
served  with  neutral  sulphite  made  nearly  twelve  months  ago, 
and  from  which  wre  have  used  at  intervals  since.  It  is  decidedly 
coloured,  but  not  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  lose  its  transparency ; 
while  for  energy  and  quality  of  action  it  is  not  inferior  to  fresh 
pyro,  only  requiring  a  little  longer  in  starting  development. 

It  seems  pretty  certain  that  sulphurous  or  sulphuric  acid,  or 
perhaps  both,  have  a  decidedy  destructive  action  upon  pyro 
that  the  neutral  sulphite  has  not,  so  at  least  we  cannot  help 
concluding  from  this  experience.  If  so,  that  will  explain  many 
of  the  discrepancies  between  the  statements  for  and  against 
the  use  of  sulphite  as  a  pyro  preservative. 


We  think  we  may  lay  claim  to  a  fair  share  of  credit  for  causing  the 
discrediting  of  the  “  drop  system  ”  in  development,  the  more  rational 
mode  of  measuring  being  now  far  more  common  than  was  the  case  a 
few  years  ago.  Still,  the  subject  of  drops  and  their  actual  measure¬ 
ment  will  always  be  interesting  to  photographers  and  others.  From 
time  to  time  lists  of  the  sizes  of  drops  of  various  liquids  have  been 
compiled  and  published,  the  latest  of  these  being  one  of  a  very  exact 
and  complete  kind  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Reid,  and  printed  in  the  Chemical 
Neivs,  and  his  experiments  have  cast  still  more  light  on  the  varying 
factors  governing  the  sizes  of  drop3.  In  deciding  upon  the  dropping- 
instrument  he  finally  chose  a  pipette  holding  a  hundred  grains  of 
water.  He  noticed  that  when  using  a  burette  the  drops  varied  in 
size  according  to  the  position  of  the  tap.  He  found,  first,  that  the 
size  of  the  drops  was  governed  by  the  time  taken  in  delivering  them ; 
thus,  when  water  just  above  freezing  was  dropped  at  the  rate  of  half 
a  drop  per  second,  the  pipette  delivered  one  hundred  and  forty-one 
drops  before  emptying  itself,  while  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  was 
the  number  when  they  fell  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  per  second. 

IIe  next  observed  a  diminution  of  size  in  the  drops  as  the  tempera¬ 
ture  increased,  his  pipette  giving  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  at 
four  degrees  C.  over  freezing,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  at  seventy- 
seven  degrees.  Near  freezing  point,  he  says,  the  quantity  delivered 
is  increased  by  ten  drops  for  every  ten  degrees  Fahr.,  and  by  one 
drop  at  higher  temperatures.  When  the  water  contained  some 
substance  in  solution  the  drops  were  smaller  in  size ;  but  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  slight  according  to  his  figures — from  one  to  one  and  a  half  per 
cent.  Compared  with  water,  the  following  results  are  very  remarkable. 
Drops  from  the  same  pipette  when  the  liquids  named  were  used  : — 

Absolute  alcohol  .  387  drops. 

Ether  .  452  „ 

Bisulphide  of  carbon .  428  „ 

Sulphuric  acid  .  340  „ 

Hydrochloric  acid .  182  „ 


The  eclipse  of  the  moon  of  last  Saturday  -was  not  an  astronomical 
success  in  all  parts.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Metropolis  the  sight 
was  obscured  by  clouds,  but  in  other  directions  there  was  an  unusually 
clear  and  cloudless  sky.  We  have  not,  so  far,  heard  of  any  local 
photographers  having  attempted  to  make  a  negative  of  any  of  the 
phases  of  the  interesting  phenomenon,  though,  considering  the  rage 
at  present  existing  for  the  taking  of  photo-micrographs,  it  is  rather 
surprising  that  lunar  pictures  should  not  be  attempted,  as  by  a  suit¬ 
able,  simple  arrangement  of  two  photographic  lenses,  one  in  front  of 
the  other,  images  of  appreciable  and  workable  magnitude  might  be 
obtained. 


We  learn  from  the  Report  of  the  Kew  Observatory  that  the  photo¬ 
heliograph  is  no  longer  used  there  for  solar  photography,  so  greatly 
have  observatories  for  the  purpose  multiplied  at  home  and  abroad. 
It  is  now  only  used  as  an  ordinary  telescope  by  means  of  which  the 
counting  of  sun  spots  is  carried  on. 


A  comparatively  new  branch  of  photography  there,  is  the  taking 
negatives  of  clouds.  This  is  done  simultaneously  from  two  points 
with  the  view  of  determining  their  positions  and  motions. 


The  August  eclipse  of  the  sun,  as  is  well  known,  was  peculiarly 
unsuccessful  on  the  whole,  but  from  a  paper  read  at  the  Berlin 
Physical  Society,  Dr.  Vogel  and  the  party  he  was  with  would 
appear  to  have  been,  comparatively  speaking,  peculiarly  successful. 
He  obtained  a  number  of  photographs  showing  the  corona  and  several 
protuberances,  but  it  was  stated  that  they  scarcely  suffice  as  a  basis 
for  any  scientific  research. 


The  photographer  Karelin  had  obtained  some  very  successful  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  lunar  eclipse  which  took  place  about  a  fortnight  before 
the  solar.  He  obtained  pictures  with  an  exposure  of  a  sixtieth  of  a 
second,  and  working  upon  this  experience  he  gave  the  same  exposure, 
the  account  states,  during  the  solar  eclipse.  We  must  confess  we  fail 
to  see  the  reasoning  here.  We  do  not  see  how  it  happens  that  the 
moon  in  front  of  the  sun  should  receive  the  same  exposure  as  the  same 
object  with  the  sun  shining  in  our  sight  upon  it.  Very  probably, 
however,  the  account  of  his  observations  has  been  imperfectly 
transmitted. 


Professor  Du  Bois  Raymond  has  joined  the  ranks  of  scientific 
photography.  He  was  engaged  in  investigating  the  actual  results  of 
the  explosion  of  oxygen  and  h}7drogen  in  the  endeavour  to  set  at  rest 
questions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  explosion  was  brought 
about,  and  the  condition  of  the  resulting  products.  He  secured 
photographic  help  in  the  endeavour  to  obtain  a  photographic  record, 
but  was  unsuccessful.  He  then  underwent  a  course  of  photographic 
study,  and  after  gaining  sufficient  expertness  performed  the  experi¬ 
ments  again,  and  obtained  all  the  information  by  photographic  means 
that  he  was  requiring. 

A  German  chemist  has  rather  upset  a  long  accepted  theory.  Few 
“facts”  might  be  supposed  to  need  support  less  than  the  blue  coloura¬ 
tion  of  starch  by  the  addition  of  iodine — one  of  the  most  useful  tests 
for  hypo.  A  foreign  chemist,  M.  F.  Myelius,  has  discovered  that 
pure  iodine  does  not  colour  starch  blue,  hydriodic  acid  or  a  soluble 
iodide  being  necessary  to  that  end.  We  need,  perhaps,  be  under  no 
anxiety  in  the  matter,  as  few,  if  any,  photographers  were  likely  to  be 
in  possession  of  iodine  of  such  absolute  purity  as  is  needed  to  prevent 
the  reaction  occurring. 

According  to  a  Mr.  F.  A.  Brown,  who  communicated  his  remarks  in 
a  paper  read  before  the  Liverpool  Chemists’  Association,  the  citrate  of 
iron  and  ammonia  used  for  the  blue  process  in  photography  is  liable 
to  considerable  fluctuations  in  composition.  The  British  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  is  the  authority  on  the  composition  of  this  body,  and  it  directs 
that  upon  incineration  it  should  not  give  less  than  twenty-seven  per 
cent,  of  oxide  of  iron.  This  authority  further  states  that  the  scales 
of  the  salt  should  be  transparent  and  deep  red  in  colour.  Mr.  Brown 
found  two  samples  out  of  seven  examined  to  be  decidedly  black,  and 
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the  oxide  of  iron  producible  to  vary  considerably.  The  lowest  was 
30  per  cent,  and  the  highest  43‘3  per  cent. ;  that  is  to  say,  one  sample 
had  almost  half  as  much  again  of  iron  than  the  other.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  experimenter  should  place  this  variation  in  com¬ 
position  in  the  forefront  of  the  causes  of  blue  prints  varying  so  much 
in  character,  though  apparently  all  made  in  the  same  manner  and 
with  the  same  precautions. 


We  notice  that  at  another  Chemists’  Association  (Edinburgh)  atten¬ 
tion  was  drawn  to  the  fact  described  by  us  some  time  ago  that 
glycerine  caused  a  precipitation  wrhen  added  to  a  solution  of  acacia 
gum.  We  also  pointed  out  that  the  coagulum  produced  was  soluble 
in  water,  so  that  the  only  difficulty  in  the  matter  was  the  loss  of 
time  in  waiting  for  the  re-solution  of  the  temporary  precipitate. 


We  described  this  in  our  description  of  the  methods  of  backing 
plates,  our  own  process  being  described  we  noted  by  a  member  of 
the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Association  as  being  “  perhaps  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  perfect  backing  which  has  been  published.”  The 
gentleman  so  speaking  described  a  method  of  using  black  American 
leather  cloth  pressed  to  the  back  of  the  plate  by  a  glycerine  sub¬ 
stratum.  He  will  find  that  same  plan  was  proposed  in  these  columns 
some  years  ago,  a  squeegee,  temporary  or  permanent,  being  used 
instead  of  the  thumb. 

- ♦ - 

GELATINO-CHLORIDE  FOR  TRANSPARENCIES. 

II. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  in  fuller  detail  the  process  of  sensi¬ 
tising  the  emulsion,  I  may  refer  to  a  portion  of  my  last  article,  which 
may  possibly  lead  to  misunderstanding  unless  I  direct  special  attention 
to  the  matter.  Upon  reference  it  will  be  found  that  I  recommend 
the  precipitated  carbonate  of  silver  to  be  mixed  with  ten  ounces  of 
gelatine  solution,  to  which  is  afterwards  added  the  dilute  acid,  made 
up  to  five  ounces  with  a  further  quantity  of  dissolved  gelatine,  or  a 
total  bulk  of  fifteen  ounces.  This,  according  to  the  weight  of  silver 
employed,  would  give  only  six  grains  of  nitrate  to  each  ounce  of 
emulsion  ;  but  the  recommendation  to  increase  the  quantity  of  gela¬ 
tine  to  forty  grains  to  the  ounce,  which  naturally  produces  a 
thicker  film,  will  be  found  quite  ample  for  use  upon  paper  or  opal,  of 
which  I  was  thinking  when  I  wrote,  but  for  transparencies  would 
perhaps  cause  some  trouble  in  getting  strength. 

For  the  latter  purpose  the  total  bulk  of  the  finished  emulsion  should 
be  ten  ounces,  for  which  quantity  the  weight  of  gelatine  I  gave  was 
calculated.  For  transparencies,  therefore,  the  precipitated  carbonate 
should  be  emulsified  with  fve  ounces  of  gelatine  solution  and  the 
volume  of  dilute  acid  further  arranged,  so  that  the  remaining  portion 
of  swelled  gelatine  may  be  added  without  raising  the  bulk  above  ten 
ounces  of  complete  emulsion.  The  object  in  not  using  the  full 
quantity  of  gelatine  at  once  is  to  permit  the  more  rapid  combination 
of  the  acid  and  silver,  and  the  more  ready  liberation  of  the  carbonic 
acid  gas.  The  easier  plan,  though  the  process  of  “  ripening”  will  be 
longer,  is  to  liquefy  the  whole  of  the  gelatine  and  to  mix  it  with 
the  carbonate,  the  measured  quantity  of  dilute  acid  being  afterwards 
stirred  in,  and  the  bulk  made  up  to  the  half-pint,  or  more,  as  may  be 
desired. 

I  alluded  to  the  necessity  for  keeping  down  the  temperature  of  the 
gelatine  solution  after  mixing  it  with  the  carbonate  in  order  to  avoid 
discolouration  of  the  latter,  and  this  necessity  continues  after  the 
addition  of  the  acid.  The  combination  takes  place,  as  is  well  known, 
very  gradually,  and  consequently  the  emulsion  continues  to  contain 
for  some  time  unaltered  carbonate  of  silver,  which  is  still  liable  to 
turn  brown  under  a  temperature  much  exceeding  110°  Fahr.  After 
two  or  three  hours,  or  when  all  evidence  of  the  further  liberation  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  appears  absent,  the  heat  maybe  raised,  but  it  should 
not  exceed  150° ;  on  no  account,  at  any  rate,  should  the  boiling  point 
be  approached.  Though  under  ordinary  circumstances  this  would 
have  no  deteriorating  influence  on  the  gelatine,  to  cause  frilling  or 
destroy  its  setting  power,  in  this  case  the  probabilities  are  that  it 
would ;  since,  if  the  directions  are  carried  out,  and  there  is  an  excess 
of  hydrochloric  £.cid,  this,  aided  by  the  high  temperature,  would 
speedily  attack  the  gelatine,  and  wholly  or  partially  deprive  it  of  its 


power  of  gelatinising,  by  converting  it  into  the  substance  commonly 
called  “  metagelatiue.”  There  is,  therefore,  every  reason  to  avoid 
raising  the  temperature  too  high  at  any  period  of  the  digestion. 

The  time  required  for  the  completion  of  the  combination  betwi  <  n 
the  silver  and  the  chlorine  cannot  be  stated  very  definitely,  as  it  will 
vary  with  circumstances,  but  it  should  not  be  curtailed  too  much. 
Probably  ten  or  twelve  hours  will  suffice  under  any  conditions,  even 
though  the  emulsion  may  be  allowed  to  solidify  during  a  portion  of 
the  time,  for  the  combination  goes  on  in  the  “  jellified”  state  almo't 
as  rapidly  as  when  it  is  liquid.  If  the  emulsion  is  used — i.e.,  poured 
upon  glass  and  dried — too  soon,  the  unaltered  carbonate  of  silver  will 
cause  fog,  deep  and  red.  If,  in  the  event  of  the  proportions,  carbonate 
and  acid,  being  nicely  balanced,  the  period  of  digestion  be  too  prolonged, 
fog  would  again  supervene,  owing  to  the  absence  of  anything  of  a 
restraining  character — acid,  soluble  bromide,  or  soluble  nitrates — all 
of  which  are  usually,  the  last  two  always,  present  in  the  ordinary 
methods  of  emulsification.  But  little  harm  will  accrue  from  extending 
the  digestion  if  there  be  a  slight  excess  of  acid. 

With  regard  to  using  the  emulsion  too  soon,  it  may  perhaps  lx* 
argued  that  since  the  plates  take  some  hours  to  dry,  the  combination 
would  be  going  on  during  that  time,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  keep  the  mixture  liquid  for  so  long  a  period  as  ten  or 
twelve  hours ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  process  of  drying 
does  not  take  place  simultaneously  over  the  whole  surface,  as  it  does 
practically  when  the  film  sets;  and  that,  therefore,  even  though  tin' 
ripening  process  does  go  on  with  regularity  -while  the  emulsion  is 
moist,  it  ceases  entirely  when  it  becomes  dry,  and  consequently  a  film 
prematurely  coated  would  exhibit  serious  irregularities. 

Again,  in  view  of  what  I  have  said  regarding  t  he  appearance  of 
fog  in  a  neutral  emulsion  when  the  digestion  is  prolonged  beyond  a 
certain  point,  it  may  be  supposed  that  such  an  emulsion  will  not 
keep,  but  must  be  used  up  at  once.  This  is  not  so,  for  although 
chemical  combination  continues  during  the  time  the  emulsion  is  in  tin- 
state  of  jelly,  when  that  combination  is  complete  all  further  action 
ceases.  To  produce  fog  the  extra  stimulus  of  heat  is  necessary  ;  an 
emulsion  prepared  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  containing  the  de¬ 
composition  products,  together  with  an  excess  of  soluble  bromidCj 
which  act  as  restrainers,  will  keep  good  in  the  jelly  state  so  long  as 
the  gelatine  remains  undecomposed,  but  will  rapidly  develop  foggy 
tendencies  if  kept  at  a  temperature  even  as  low  as  00°.  In  like 
manner  an  emulsion  that  has  been  washed,  and  is  absolutely  neutral, 
will  keep  in  the  cold  state  as  long  as  the  gelatine  will  permit  it,  but  j 
every  time  it  is  warmed  up  for  coating  it  will  advance  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  foggy  state.  So  that  I  think  there  need  be  no  fear  on 
the  score  of  want  of  keeping  qualities,  especially  as  (as  I  shall  show  i 
presently)  the  process  of  neutralising  the  excess  of  acid  leaves  a  minute 
trace  of  a  mild  fog  restrainer  in  the  finished  emulsion. 

Now  as  to  testing  the  emulsion  during  ripening,  which  in  this  pro¬ 
cess- is  absolutely  necessary.  In  the  ordinary  methods  of  emulsification 
in  the  presence  of  a  considerable  excess  of  soluble  bromide,  such  slight 
variations  in  the  excess  as  are  likely  to  happen  with  an  ordinarily 
careful  workman  are  of  no  moment,  but  in  operating  with  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  and  carbonate  of  silver,  neither  of  which  must  be  in  great 
excess,  it  is  more  difficult  to  hit  the  exact  balance,  or  even  to  be  sure 
that  there  is  an  excess  of  either.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  carefully 
test  to  see  whether  the  acid  is,  as  it  should  be,  present  to  a  slight 
extent  in  the  free  state ;  it  is  better,  in  fact,  in  practice  to  make  a 
double  test  for  both  acid  and  carbonate. 

This  should  not  be  attempted  for  at  least  three  or  four  hours  after 
sensitising,  as,  owing  to  the  fact  that  for  some  time  both  are  present 
in  the  uncombined  state,  the  results  obtained  are  so  uncertain  as  to  be 
valueless ;  but  after  the  time  named  a  first  test  may  be  made.  For 
this  purpose,  with  a  glass  rod  transfer  a  few  drops  of  the  emulsion  to 
a  test  tube,  add  a  small  quantity  of  water  and  heat  to  the  point  of 
ebullition ;  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  drive  off  the  carbonic  acid 
that  remains  in  solution,  and  would  lead  to  uncertainty.  Now  test 
with  blue  litmus  paper,  and  if  the  red  colour  be  produced  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  in  excess.  If,  however,  no  change 
takes  place  in  the  colour  of  the  test  paper  it  may  be  because  the 
quantity  of  free  acid  is  extremely  small ;  proceed  therefore  to  test  for 
carbonate  of  silver,  using  the  same  quantity  of  material.  Drop  into 
the  test  tube  a  drop  of  dilute  ammonia  or  of  solution,  of  carbonate  of 
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soda  in  order  to  make  the  solution — or  rather  diluted  emulsion — faintly 
alkaline.  Now  add  a  small  drop  of  a  weak  solution  of  chromate  of 
potash  (not  bichromate),  or  if  the  chromate  be  not  at  hand  the 
bichromate  may  be  employed,  just  adding  alkali  until  the  deep  colour 
disappears  and  it  becomes  pale  yellow  and  slightly  alkaline.  If  any 
excess  of  carbonate  of  silver  be  present  the  chromate  will  convert  it 
into  red  chromate  of  silver,  which  will  give  a  faint  salmon  or  pink 
tint  to  the  emulsion,  or  if  present  in  any  quantity  a  decided  red.  The 
reaction  does  not  occur  with  any  reliability  in  the  presence  of  free 
acid,  hence  the  necessity  for  using  the  neutral  chromate. 

It  is  advisable  to  perform  this  test  as  I  have  directed,  when  the  full 
time  of  digestion  has  about  half  passed,  so  that  in  case  the  acid  prove 
to  be  “in  the  minority”  matters  may  be  rectified  then,  instead  of 
having  to  prolong  the  digestion,  as  would  be  necessary  if  the  dis¬ 
covery  were  made  at  the  end  of  the  twelve  hours.  But  it  is  always 
advisable  to  repeat  the  trial  at  the  close  of  the  period  when  the 
emulsion  may  be  supposed  to  have  assumed  its  proper  character,  and 
when  combination  is  complete.  The  second  test  may  be  performed 
differently.  Let  a  small  quantity  be  poured  upon  glass  and  allowed 
to  set ;  then,  if  necessary,  harden  and  partly  dry  it  by  pouring  a  little 
methylated  alcohol  over  it,  and  finally  let  it  soak  in  distilled  water  for 
some  minutes.  Now  remove  it  from  the  water  and  let  it  drain,  then 
apply  a  drop  of  the  neutral  chromate  of  potash  solution,  when,  if  an 
unaltered  carbonate  remains,  a  decided  red  spot  will  be  produced. 

Distilled  water  should  be  used,  as,  if  ordinary  water,  containing  a 
considerable  proportion  of  chlorides,  be  employed,  the  slight  trace  of 
carbonate  of  silver  will  be  converted  into  chloride  and  the  test  spoilt. 
The  emulsion  itself  may  be  tried  with  litmus  paper  for  acidify,  and  if 
— though  it  is  barely  possible  after  ten  or  a  dozen  hours — there  should 
be  both  free  acid  and  unconverted  carbonate,  the  digestion  must  be 
further  prolonged.  Of  course,  if  the  tests  should  show  carbonate  in 
undoubted  excess,  a  few  drops  more  of  the  dilute  acid  must  be  added, 
according  to  the  depth  of  the  stain  caused  by  the  chromate  and  the 
quantity  of  emulsion,  and  the  digestion  resumed  until  a  further  test 
proves  combination  to  be  complete. 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  point  we  have  to 
arrive  at  is,  to  produce  an  emulsion  free  from  carbonate  of  silver,  and 
containing  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  hitter  is  useful 
and,  indeed,  necessary  during  the  process  of  emulsification,  but 
injurious  afterwards  as  affecting  the  sensitiveness,  however  small  its 
quantity,  and  we  must,  therefore,  get  rid  of  it,  at  least  as  free  acid. 
This  is  done  simply  and  easily  by  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  dilute 
ammonia,  until,  after  well  shaking  and  standing  for  a  few  minutes, 
the  emulsion  shows  faintly  alkaline  to  test  paper.  The  minute 
quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium  and  of  free  ammonia  that  the  pre¬ 
paration  then  contains  is  absolutely  innocuous — indeed,  so  feeble  is 
the  restraining  or  retarding  power  of  the  soluble  chlorides  that  a  very 
much  larger  proportion  might  be  added  without  producing  any  ill 
effect,  but  probably  with  benefit. 

This  brings  me  to  a  method  that  may  be  adopted  for  increasing  the 
sensitiveness  where  very  great  rapidity  is  desired,  but  I  must  confess 
I  am  personally  not  in  favour  of  exalted  sensitiveness  in  preparations 
not  required  for  really  rapid  subjects.  It  may  be  required  under  some 
circumstances,  so  I  give  the  method,  premising  that,  though  it  does 
not  necessarily  deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  emulsion,  it  is  liable  to 
do  so  at  times  without  any  apparent  reason. 

When  the  late  Dr.  Monckhoven  published  his  method  of  emulsifi¬ 
cation  with  carbonate  of  silver  and  hydrobromic  acid,  he  supplemented 
it  by  a  then  new  plan  of  adding  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  emulsion 
by  treatment  with  ammonia.  The  whole  process  consisted  in  adding 
a  given  quantity  of  strong  ammonia  to  the  emulsion  just  before  setting, 
and  allowing  it  to  remain  in  the  jelly  state  for  a  few  hours  or  an  hour 
or  two.  I  was  never  able  satisfactority  to  work  the  method,  owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  green  fog,  though  Dr.  Monckhoven  himself  spoke 
highly  of  his  own  results.  He  acknowledged  to  me  that. the  emulsion 
did  not  keep  well,  but  should  be  used  up  within  a  day  or  two,  and 
this  and  the  fact  that  I  used  pyro  development  and  he  ferrous  oxalate 
probably  accounted  for  the  difference. 

My  method  is  a  modification  of  his;  but,  after  allowing  the  alkali 
to  act  for  a  given  time,  I  neutralise  it,  and  so  not  only  arrest  any 
further  tendency  in  the  direction  of  fog,  but  add  to  the  emulsion  a 
substance  which  acts  as  a  fog  restrainer,  without,  so  far  as  I  can 


ascertain,  affecting  the  sensitiveness  thus  obtained.  As  I  have  stated, 
however,  the  method  plays  tricks  sometimes  without  any  valid  reason. 

The  quantity  of  alkali  used  is  necessarily  much  smaller  than  in 
Monckhoven’s  or  other  methods  of  using  it,  as  it  becomes  fixed  in  the 
emulsion  as  well  as  in  the  film,  instead  of  being  volatilised  in  the  one 
or  washed  away  in  the  other  case.  It  is  also  necessary  to  consider 
how  much  solid  or  crystalline  matter  the  dried  film  will  bear  without 
ill  effect.  One  minim  of  strong  commercial  liquid  ammonia  added  to 
each  ounce  of  emulsion  while  just  liquid,  well  stirred,  and  allowed  to 
act  in  the  cold  or  jelly  state  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  produces  a  con¬ 
siderable  effect  in  heightening  the  sensitiveness  without  usually  pro¬ 
ducing  any  ill  effect.  At  the  end  of  that  period  it  is  barely  neutralised 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  the  chloride  or  nitrate  of  am¬ 
monium  produced  acting  beneficially  in  helping  to  keep  the  emulsion, 
as  well  as  in  development  without  being  present  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  cause  any  danger  of  crystallisation. 

At  this  point  the  emulsion,  after  filtration  of  course,  is  ready 
for  coating,  or  it  may  be  kept  by  adopting  suitable  methods, 
which,  together  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  introduction  of  bromide 
and  iodide  into  the  emulsion,  I  must  reserve  for  a  third  article. 

W.  B.  Bolton. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

I  note  that  li3rdroquinone  is  once  more  to  the  fore,  and,  in  a  small 
way,  seems  to  be  having  a  good  time ;  it  is  very  singular  how 
extremely  conflicting  are  the  various  published  statements  in  regard 
to  its  action.  Individually  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  its  fore¬ 
most  exponents,  but  as  a  matter  of  practice  my  experience  is  dead 
against  theirs.  I  have  tried  it  with  soda  and  I  have  tried  it  with 
potash — with  bromide  and  without — weak  and  strong  ;  but  in  no 
case  did  I  obtain  results  in  any  way  approaching  those  which  pyro 
gave  me;  my  last  experiments  determined  me  to  let  it  severely  alone 
for  the  future. 

“  Composite”  photographs,  and  their  originator,  too,  are  still  to  the 
front,  and  few  are  the  journals  which  have  not  yielded  to  the 
seductions  of  the  compositer  (not  compositor,  Mr.  Printer,  please). 
We  have  had  a  composite  photograph  typical  of  a  class,  a  whole 
college,  a  district  of  male  and  female,  and  the  changes  have  been 
rung  in  a  most  interesting  fashion  and  with  charming  variety.  The 
pictorial  geography  of  the  future  will  probably  contain  composite 
portraits  of  the  typical  Englishman,  Frenchman,  German,  &c.,  but  I  am 
proud  to  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  suggestion  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  gentlemen  interested  in  this  subject.  The  plan  of 
making  a  composite  photograph,  it  should  be  known  to  all,  consists  in 
superposing,  as  it  were,  a  number  of  impressions  of  faces  of  various 
shapes  upon  one  surface,  the  image  of  each  being  thrown  on  the 
sensitive  plate  in  the  camera  for  a  fraction  of  the  time  necessary  for 
a  full  exposure,  and  when  all  the  exposures  are  made  the  plate  is 
developed ;  the  resulting  face  is  a  composite.  Why  should  faces 
alone  be  subject  to  this  process  P  why  not  composite  hands,  composite 
arms,  composite  feet,  &c.  ?  That  very  likely  will  be  done  ere  long, 
but  my  important  suggestion  is  that  we  should  have  composite  wild 
animals. 

Everybody  knows  the  tediousness  of  scanning  the  pictures  of 
animals  in  a  book  on  Natural  History;  how  interesting  to  have  in 
one  single  picture  a  “  composite  ”  of  all  the  animals  of  a  continent. 
There  might  be  a  difficulty  with  elephauts’  trunks— perhaps  proboscides 
ought  to  be  ruled  “  out,”  Then,  again,  the  kangaroo  would  be  equally 
difficult  at  the  other  end ;  it  might  be  suggested  that,  as  his  caudal 
appendage  is  exceptional,  tails  also  might  be  ruled  out.  Pet,  again, 
on  the  same  ground  the  giraffe’s  long  neck  would  be  a  difficulty,  llien 
the  apes— should  they  be  ruled  out,  too,  on  the  grouud  that  they  ought 
to  be  included  in  the  ordinary  human  composites?  Evidently  there 
will  be  considerable  difficulty  met  with  in  carrying  out  my  valuable 
suggestion,  but  they  are  mere  details.  If  we  do  leave  out  trunks, 
necks,  and  tails,  the  net  result  would  then  be  more  interesting,  quite 
as  amusing,  and  equally  correct  as  averages,  as  the  familiar  “  com¬ 
posite  ”  of  the  day.  This  publication  will  prevent  the  kind  of  composite 

I  describe  being  patented  successfully . 

At  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  discussion 
on  lanterns,  Mr.  Smith  did  well  to  point  out  that  one  of  the 
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causes  of  the  foul  smell  connected  with  paraffin  oil  lamps  was  the 
volatilisation  of  oil  spilt  over  the  sides  of  the  lamp  and  other  places, 
and  this  is  quite  true.  But  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  keep  a  lamp 
quite  free  from  a  fine  film  of  the  oil ;  I  aru  inclined  to  believe  that 
some  of  it  is  always  carried  by  capillary  attraction  from  the  wick 
to  open  and  outer  parts.  But,  after  all,  the  main  cause  of  the 
smell  is  not  that,  but  improper  adjustment  of  wrick  and  chimney.  If 
the  wick  is  uneven,  or  the  chimney  too  high  or  too  low,  smell  will  be 
produced ;  but,  finally,  the  chief  fault — one  equal  in  effect  to  all  others 
put  together — is  the  turning  down  of  the  light  when  not  in  use.  Those 
of  my  readers  who  live  in  the  country,  where  gas  is  not,  will  smile  at 
this,  to  them,  self-evident  fact ;  but  it  is  usually  utterly  unknown  to 
the  occasional  user  of  paraffin  that  the  lamp  must  always  either  be 
turned  on  to  the  full,  or  be  put  out  entirely.  A  paraffin  lamp  burning 
at  half-power  gives  cff  a  fine  penetrating  vapour  that  is  injurious  to 
the  lungs  and  most  offensive  to  the  olfactory  nerves  of  nine  out  of 
every  ten  people.  One  more  comment,  and  I  leave  the  subject  of 
lanterns.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Smith,  also,  in  his  view  that  a  three-wick 
gives  as  good  a  light  as  a  four-wick.  From  all  these  comments  I 
exclude  the  circular-wick  form  ;  I  have  had  little  experience  with  it, 
but  it  appears  most  promising  of  all  for  domestic  or  exhibition  purposes. 

The  Americans,  as  we  know,  whip  all  the  world  in  big  things.  The 
biggest  telescope  made  will  soon  be  ready  across  the  water,  and  now 
I  read,  as  quoted  in  this  Journal  (p.  59),  from  an  American  journal, 
that  they  have  succeeded  in  making  a  reflector  of  over  a  foot  in 
diameter,  with  a  focus  of  less  than  an  inch.  “  Wonders  will  never 
cease !” 

It  struck  me  as  being  rather  a  pity,  and  against  the  dictates  of  true 
justice,  that  the  old  lady  who  got  photographed  at  Woolwich  the 
other  day  should  be  forced  to  pay  for  a  dozen  of  what  appeared  to  be 
grossly  over-retouched  cartes.  Of  course,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the 
line  between  who  should  pay  and  who  should  be  let  off  ;  true  justice 
would  be  met  by  the  set  being  printed  again  at  a  slight  extra 
charge,  if  they  were  so  over-smooth.  But  the  case  will  be  very 
beneficial  in  another  way ;  it  will  act  as  a  precedent  to  be  cited 
against  those  most  unreasonable  ones  (I  might  almost  say  dishonest) 
who  think  they  may  go  to  a  photographer,  have  a  portrait  taken,  and 
then,  whether  it  be  well  or  ill  done,  so  long  as  it  does  not  please 
them,  are  under  the  impression  that  returning  the  photograph  cancels 
all  indebtedness.  Very  many  such  people  there  are  in  every  town, 
and  the  knowledge  of  this  should  make  any  photographer  chary  of 
disregarding  the  golden  rule  of  “  pay  at  time  of  sitting.” 

Mr.  Norman  Macbeth’s  paper  was  full,  as  might  be  expected,  of  most 
valuable  hints  from  an  artistic  standpoint.  1  have  a  remark  to  make 
about  one  of  his  suggestions — that  as  long  a  focus  lens  as  possible  be 
always  emploj'ed.  This  is  in  theory  most  correct ;  but  in  nine  studios 
out  of  ten,  with  such  foggy  mornings  as  are  common  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  the  photographer  who  had  no  choice  of  lenses  hut,  whether 
he  like  it  or  no,  must  place  his  camera  at  one  end  of  his  studio  and  his 
sitter  at  the  other,  if  a  rather  small-scale  picture  be  required  would 
produce  some  very  sorry  results.  As  a  matter  of  everyday  routine  a 
portrait  photographer  should  never  be  bound  to  one  lens  for  a  given 
size  of  picture.  And,  by-the-by,  at  that  meeting  much  was  said  of 
photographic  poses;  would  it  not  have  been  better  to  say  photo¬ 
graphers’  poses  ?  Free  Lance. 

- - ^ - 

PERMANENCE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTS. 

II. 

Before  going  into  any  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  rendering  our 
prints  more  permanent  than  those  at  present  produced,  it  will  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  inquire  into  the  various  substances  constituting  the  print, 
and  how  they  are  individually  acted  upon  by  the  destructive  actions 
of  sulphuretting  and  oxidising  compounds.  This  is  the  more  neces¬ 
sary  because,  from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  lately,  some  seem  to 
think  that  because  bromide  of  silver  emulsion  prints  give  a  greater 
promise  of  permanence  than  some  other  forms  of  silver  prints,  that, 
therefore,  any  haloid  of  silver,  when  formed  as  an  emulsion  with 
elatine,  and  developed,  can  be  used  with  equal  hopes  of  permanence. 

have  proved  that  this  is  not  so,  indeed,  the  images  on  some  emulsion 
papers  prepared  both  by  myself  and  others  fade  almost,  if  not  quite 
as  much  as  some  of  the  albumenised  paper  prints,  the  only  difference 
seeming  to  be  that  the  former  do  not  yellow  in  the  whites  of  the  pic-  J 


ture — I  think  due  to  their  having  a  much  shorter  exposure — and,  there¬ 
fore,  not  forming  a  subsalt  of  silver  insoluble  in  hyposulphite  of  s..da, 
which  appears  to  be  left  behind  in  an  albumenised  paper  print.  Be¬ 
sides,  they  have  not  the  protection  of  the  gold  used  in  toning  the 
images  on  the  ordinary  silver  print. 

In  the  substances  forming  the  albumenised  paper  print,  there  it 
first  the  albumen;  and  in  testing  prints  done  on  various  samples  of 
albumenised  paper,  stated  to  have  been  prepared  from  fresh  eggs, 
there  were  differences  which  I  could  not  understand,  unless  there  are 
different  properties  in  the  albumen  got  from  eggs  laid  bv  hens  of 
various  breeds,  or  to  the  difference  in  the  food  and  habits  of  the 
birds.  At  any  rate,  the  albumen  seems  to  have  some  controlling 
power  on  the  permanence  of  the  prints,  due  either  to  non-identity  of 
composition,  or  state  of  decomposition,  when  the  p  iper  is  albumenisi  d. 

The  next  point  is  to  find  what  action  takes  place  when  light  acts 
upon  chloride  of  silver  alone,  and  what  modifying  influence  organic 
salts  of  silver  has  upon  that  action,  then  what  results  are  obtained 
when  these  subsalts  are  treated  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  the 
further  action  upon  them  of  sulphuretting  and  oxidising  agents.  To 
make  experiments  of  this  nature  it  would  not  do  to  use  a  basis  like 
paper,  but  if  we  coat  a  plate  of  ground-glass  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Hardwick,  we  are  then  enabled  to  learn  the  composition  and  propertiei 
of  the  reduced  subsalts  with  some  certainty. 

If  we  coat  the  glass  with  silver  chloride  (in  a  fine  state  of  sub¬ 
division)  with  an  excess  (short  of  crystallisation)  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  expose  it  to  light,  it  will  assume  a  slate-blue  tone,  remaining  com- 
arently  translucent,  and  refusing  to  bronze.  In  treating  it  with 
yposulphite  of  soda  this  slate-blue  subchloride  of  silver  almost 
entirely  dissolves,  the  deposit  remaining  being  white  by  reflected 
light.  This  deposit,  however,  gains  in  intensity  by  a  prolonged 
application  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Have  we  not  here  a  clue  to 
the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  white  portion  of  a  faded 
albumenised  paper  print  ?  We  have  to  print  several  shades  deeper 
than  the  image  is  required  to  be  when  finished.  This  darkened  sub¬ 
chloride  of  silver  is,  to  a  great  extent,  dissolved  away  by  the  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda,  leaving  a  small  quantity  of  silver  insoluble,  which 
darkens  upon  exposure  to  a  sulphuretting  atmosphere. 

We  have  a  somewhat  similar  result  after  the  action  of  chlorine 
upon  a  print.  If  we  put  a  print  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  chlorine  the 
image  is  obliterated  by  its  conversion  into  white  chloride  of  silver, 
which,  though  invisible,  remains  in  the  paper,  and  may  be  developed 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  silver  forming  the  image  being  con¬ 
verted  into  a  yellow  or  brown  sulphide  of  silver. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  yellowing  of  the  whites  maybe  partially 
due  to  a  discolouration  of  the  albumen,  but  this  will  not  explain  the 
whole  of  it,  because  I  have  taken  prints  on  the  same  sheet  of  paper 
from  dense  and  comparatively  thin  negatives,  they  have  been  toned 
and  fixed  together,  and  yet  I  do  not  remember  one  case  (when  they 
have  been  subjected  to  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  test)  where  the 
prints  from  the  thin  negatives  have  not  suffered  more  by  the  dis¬ 
colouration  of  the  whites  than  those  from  the  dense  negatives.  This 
would,  no  doubt,  be  due  to  them  having  been  acted  upon  more 
strongly  by  the  light  than  those  under  the  more  dense  negatives,  and 
yet  they  had  appeared  to  be  quite  cleared  in  the  fixing  bath.  This 
seems  to  show  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  prints  in  a  more 
non-actinic  light  when  examining  them,  &c.,  while  printing,  than 
many  are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  I  have  seen  sheets  of  sensitised 
paper  carried  across  a  passage  in  strong  sunlight  from  one  building  to 
another,  and  was  told  that  any  action  of  the  light  would  be  dissolved 
out  in  the  hypo  bath.  I  am  doubtful  of  it. 

One  may  judge  how  difficult  it  is  to  solve  such  problems  when  we 
know  that  Mr.  Hardwich  found,  after  careful  analysis,  that  the  total 
weight  of  silver  obtained  from  a  blackened  sheet  of  paper  measuring 
nearly  24  x  18  inches  amounted  to  less  than  half  a  grain.  From  the 
experiment  spoken  of  just  now  we  learn  that  this  intensity  of  colour 
cannot  be  due  to  the  reduced  chloride  of  silver,  because  the  slate-blue 
colour  of  that  subsalt  is  almost  entirely  dissolved  away  by  the  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda.  This  leads  me  to  the  subject  of  the  organic  salts  of 
silver  which  I  must  leave  to  my  next  article.  We  will  then  go  into 
the  question  of  the  action  of  destructive  tests  upon  salts  of  silver  re¬ 
duced  by  development.  Herbert  S.  Starnes. 

- - 

EXPERIENCES  WITH  ALPHA  PAPER. 

In  a  short  article  entitled  Regular  Tones  with  Alpha  Paper  by  my¬ 
self  in  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  of  this  year, 
I  referred  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  regular  tones,  especially  warm 
tones,  with  this  paper,  and  gave  some  suggestions  and  a  modus  operandi 
that  might  lead  to  more  certainty  in  that  direction. 

Since  then  I  have  been  again  experimenting  with  this  paper,  the 
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following  notes  of  which  may  interest  many  who,  like  myself,  know 
the  capability  of  this  paper  of  producing  such  charming  prints,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  difficulties  which  have  to  be  surmounted,  or 
knowledge  that  has  to  be  acquired,  before  the  desired  result  is  regularly 
assured. 

My  preliminary  remarks  refer  to  the  rapidity  of  the  paper  and 
exposure  required.  Alpha  is  not  a  rapid  paper  —  in  fact,  not  so 
rapid  as  some  have  imagined  it  to  be.  Taking  the  well-known 
“Eastman  bromide”  as  a  standard  of  rapidity,  then  the  Alpha — if 
a  warm  tone  be  required — is,  at  least,  five  times  slower.  If,  however, 
we  take  “  Britannia  bromide  ”  paper  as  a  standard  of  rapidity,  then  it 
will  be  fully  two  hundred  times  slower,  the  Britannia  bromide  being 
faster  than  Eastman  bromide. 

It  is  pretty  well  understood  that  cold  tones  (greenish  to  blue  and 
black)  are  the  result  of  under  exposure,  whilst  warm  tones,  all  things 
being  equal,  can  only  be  produced  by  a  sufficient  exposure,  coupled 
with  a  proper  amount  of  developing,  especial  care  being  required  not 
to  carry  this  operation  too  far. 

I  find  that  to  produce  a  tone  equal  to  that  of  a  warm  albumen 
print,  using  an  ordinary  fish-tail  burner,  and  this  backed  with  a  white 
paper  reflector,  and  the  negative  clean  and  of  ordinary  density,  the 
colour  of  the  negative  being  blue-black,  such  as  is  usually  given 
with  an  “  Ilford  ”  plate  (if  yellow,  of  course  a  much  longer  exposure 
will  be  necessary),  that,  with  the  negative  six  inches  from  the  flame, 
a  warm  tone  cannot  be  produced  with  less  than  one  full  minute 
exposure. 

Using  an  albo-carbon  does  not  materially  shorten  the  exposure,  the 
time  required  being  nearly  as  much  as  when  using  an  ordinary  fish-tail 
burning  five  feet  per  hour  ;  but,  as  the  albo-carbon  only  burns  about 
half  this  amount  of  gas — say,  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  per  hour — 
there  is  an  advantage  of  a  saving  of  gas,  together  with  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  that  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  are  necessary  to  heat  the  napthalene 
sufficiently  to  get  the  maximum  amount  of  light  from  it. 

I  have  also  tried  the  Welsbach  incandescent  gas  light — I  procured  a 
“  white  ”  incandescent  lamp  from  the  works.  With  this  I  found  a 
considerable  gain  as  regards  lessening  exposure.  With  this  lamp  it  is 
possible  to  get  similar  warm  tones  with  half  to  one -third  of  the 
exposure  given  when  using  an  ordinary  fish-tail  burner.  The  Welsbach 
light  only  burns  about  two  and  a  half  feet  of  gas  per  hour,  and  has 
also  the  advantage  that  the  light  when  not  required  can  be  turned 
down  quite  low  and  will  not  go  out.  This  is  a  desideratum  when 
exposing  and  developing  in  the  dark  room. 

I  have  given  daylight  exposing  a  good  trial,  but  have  now  de¬ 
finitely  given  up  this  source  of  illumination  as  utterly  unreliable  for 
the  purpose. 

For  small  negatives,  say,  not  larger  than  whole-plate,  I  prefer  to 
expose  (unless  the  negative  be  thin)  at  a  uniform  distance  of  six 
inches  from  the  flame.  This  principally  from  the  fact  of  shortening 
the  exposure,  it  being  well  understood  that  the  exposure  increases  as 
the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  illuminant.- 

My  next  remarks  refer  to  the  developer  and  development.  I 
think  it  a  good  plan  to  keep  a  stock  bottle  of  mixed  developer 
always  ready  for  use.  For  my  own  work  I  use  a  thirty- 
ounce  bottle,  which  I  have  filled  right  up  to  the  stopper  with 
one  part  iron  solution  (No.  2  solution)  to  three  parts  oxalate 
solution  (No.  1  solution),  as  recommended  in  the  Alpha  direc¬ 
tions.  If  this  be  well  stoppered  it  will  always  be  ready  for  work. 
My  own  plan  is  to  use  it  continuously  until  the  image  takes  too  long 
to  develop,  i.e .,  more  than  four  or  five  minutes,  or  I  may  have  lost 
some  of  it  by  some  means  or  another.  In  either  case  I  fill  up  or 
strengthen  with  one  of  iron  and  one  of  oxalate  solution,  or  one  of 
iron  and  two  of  oxalate  solution,  according  to  circumstances. 

Working  with  the  one  part  iron  to  three  parts  oxalate  solution 
enables  one  to  have  a  good  control  over  the  development,  which 
is  not  possible  when  using  a  one  to  one  mixture  or  stronger  ;  in 
the  latter  case  two  or  three  seconds  more  or  less  development  will 
often  ruin  a  print.  The  following  experiments  taken  from  my  note¬ 
book  will  demonstrate  this  ;  they  are  done  with  a  standard  exposure 
and  standard  negative. 

1.  With  two  parts  of  iron  and  one  of  oxalate  solution  (freshly 
made) :  image  flashed  out  in  ten  to  fifteen  seconds,  hopelessly  spoilt  in 
forty  to  forty-five  seconds  ;  no  control  whatever. 

2.  With  one  part  of  iron  to  one  of  oxalate  solution  (freshly  made): 
image  came  out  in  fifteen  to  twenty  seconds,  finished  in  one  minute 
ten  seconds  ;  hopelessly  over  developed,  not  sufficient  control. 

3.  With  one  part  of  iron  to  three  of  oxalate  solution  (freshly  made) : 
image  came  out  in  forty  to  forty-five  seconds,  finished  in  about  two 
and  a  half  to  two  and  three-quarter  minutes ;  perfect  control  of 
development. 

I  have  also  made  a  series  of  experiments  with  developers  of  dif¬ 


ferent  strengths,  and  adding  varying  amounts  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
thereto,  the  idea  being  to  shorten  the  time  of  exposure.  The  use  of 
hypo  in  the  developer  is  only  desirable  when  one  is  working  with  a  very 
dense  negative  ;  then  an  advantage  is  gained  all  round.  The  following 
is  the  iron  and  hypo  developer  which,  I  think,  gives  the  best  results:  — 
One  of  iron  solution  to  three  of  oxalate  solution,  and  two  grains  of 
hypo  to  ten  ounces  of  the  mixed  developer. 

With  this  developer,  prints  exposed  only  a  quarter  of  the  normal 
exposure  required  when  developed  with  the  ordinary  developer,  give 
similarly  warm  tones,  but  not  quite  so  brilliant.  Therefore,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  this  developer  should  only  be  used  for  hard  or  over 
brilliant  negatives.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  in  developer,  as  is  well 
known,  accelerates  its  action,  and  even  to  develop  a  quarter  normally 
exposed  picture  with  it  will  not  take  so  long  as  a  normally  exposed 
print  with  developer  without  the  addition  of  hyposulphite. 

My  plan  of  developing,  which  may  interest  some,  is  as  follows  : — 
I  have  in  front  of  me  on  my  working  table,  and  close  to  the  yellow 
lantern,  three  developing  dishes ;  one  contains  water,  a  second  the 
developing  solution,  and  a  third  the  clearing  solution.  The  develop¬ 
ing  dish  I  have  on  my  right.  If  the  prints  be  not  larger  than 
cabinets  I  usually  develop  about  half  a  dozen  at  once.  First  I 
immerse  them  one  by  one  in  the  plain  water,  then  into  the  developer, 
allowing  a  few  seconds  to  elapse  between  each  addition.  As  they 
become  sufficiently  developed  I  place  them  in  the  clearing  solution, 
moving  them  about  with  my  left  hand,  whilst  my  right  is  busy  with 
the  remainder  of  the  prints  developing.  As  soon  as  they  are  all 
developed,  and  in  the  clearing  solution,  I  turn  up  the  gas  or  admit 
daylight,  so  as  to  judge  the  amount  of  reduction  I  deem  necessary, 
when  they  are  at  once  placed  in  the  washing  water.  Of  course  all 
subsequent  operations  can  be  done  in  subdued  daylight  or  gaslight. 

The  colour  of  the  print  before  toning  determines,  to  a  large  extent, 
its  ultimate  tone.  If  developing  has  been  forced,  nothing  will  make 
it  a  warm  tone,  whilst  if  a  very  warm  tint  before  toning,  then  almost 
any  ultimate  tone  can  be  produced  subsequently.  For  general  work, 
i.e.,  for  Alpha  to  give  a  tone  similar  to  a  warm  albumen  print,  the 
print  should  be  of  a  violet-pink  colour  before  toning.  This  nice  point 
can  either  be  hit  off  in  developing,  that  is,  taken  out  of  the  developer 
at  the  right  moment,  or  development  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  a 
stage  further  until  the  print  becomes  quite  violet ;  then  leaving  it  in 
the  clearing  solution  of  citric  acid  and  alum  will  after  a  few  minutes 
or  less  bring  it  back  to  a  violet-pink  tint.  But  I  notice  that  this  retro¬ 
grade  action  -will  not  occur  if  the  development  has  been  carried  beyond 
the  violet  stage.  Then  the  deposit  assumes  a  more  permanent 
character  as  regards  subsequent  operations  just  as  does  a  bromide 
print.  If  the  violet  stage  has  not  quite  been  reached,  then  this 
“  retrograde  ”  action  of  the  citric  acid  and  alum  bath  will  go  on  until  at 
last  the  image  will  have  entirely  disappeared. 

Whilst  speaking  of  the  clearing  solution,  that  as  recommended  in 
the  Alpha  directions  I  find  gets  into  a  nasty  decomposed  state,  full  of 
fungoid  growth,  in  a  very  short  time.  To  obviate  this  I  make  mine  in 


the  following  manner : — 

To  eighty  ounces  of  water — 

Alum .  4  ounces. 

Citric  acid .  1  ounce. 

Salicylic  acid  .  40  grains. 

Methylated  alcohol . . .  1  ounce. 


The  salicylic  acid  should  be  dissolved  in  the  spirit  and  then  added 
to  the  alum  solution.  This  mixture  appears  to  keep  quite  satisfactorily. 

After  a  rinse  in  plenty  of  water  the  print  is  ready  for  toning  and 
fixing. 

For  my  own  part  I  give  preference  to  the  combined  toning  and 
fixing  solution,  similar  to  the  one  recommended  in  the  Alpha 
directions.  It  certainly  works  very  well  even  when  freshly  made, 
and,  moreover,  keeps  very  fairly.  This  bath,  when  fresh,  will  tone 
and  fix  a  print  in  five  to  ten  minutes,  according  to  circumstances.  I 
have  tried  several  other  combined  toning  and  fixing  baths,  but  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  one  similar  to  that  recommended  in  the 
Alpha  directions  works  the  best.  The  addition  of  both  sulph«- 
cyanide  of  ammonium  and  acetate  of  soda  tend  to  quicken  toning  and 
help  the  keeping  property  of  the  bath  ;  at  least  it  appears  so  to  me. 
As  soon  as  the  prints  are  placed  in  this  combined  bath,  they  should 
become  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour,  which  they  gradually  lose  as 
toning  proceeds.  The  right  colour  to  tone  them  can  be  best  determined 
by  looking  at  the  surface  of  the  print.  I  may  here  also  state  that 
Alpha  prints,  fixed  in  the  ordinary  way,  without  any  toning,  may 
many  months  after  be  toned  with  this  bath.  Such  is  my  own  experi¬ 
ence.  I  might  also  say  that  I  consider  thirty  minutes’  (though  I 
generally  give  an  hour)  good  washing  with  plenty  of  water,  quite 
sufficient  for  all  anxieties  regarding  permanence  to  be  set  at  rest, 
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Some  time  ago  I  used  to  make  many  of  my  Alpha  prints  in  the 
following  manner  : — They  were  developed  in  the  usual  way,  placed  in 
the  clearing  solution  and  washed,  then  into  hyposulphite  direct. 
When  fixed,  I  used  to  tone  them  in  the  following  manner  : — Direct 
from  the  hypo  solution,  without  any  washing,  I  plunged  them  into 
an  acid  solution,  made  by  adding  two  ounces  of  a  one  per  cent, 
sulphuric  acid  solution  to  ten  ounces  of  water.  I  moved  them  about 
in  this  bath  for  from  three  to  four  minutes.  With  this  acid  bath  I 
have  made  some  prints  having  very  fine  tones. 

This  method  has  a  double  advantage — that  of  simplicity  and  no 
gold  required.  I  am  quite  aware  that  some  will  say,  What  about 
sulphur  toning  and  permanency  ?  Without  speaking  from  the  theo¬ 
retical  side  of  the  question,  I  will  merely  say  that  I  have  now  by  me 
some  prints  done  by  this  method  four  months  ago,  which  are  just  as 
good  as  on  the  day  they  were  placed  in  their  present  position,  exposed 
to  both  light  and  damp,  whilst  some  gold  tone  prints  by  their  side 
have  not,  for  some  reason  or  other,  quite  so  well  resisted  this  test 
treatment.  I  should  add  that  after  the  acid  toning  bath  prints 
should  be  placed  in  the  alum  bath  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  washed 
for  not  more  than  thirty  to  forty  minutes  in  plenty  of  water. 

I  have  not  referred  to  hardening  the  film.  With  ordinary  care  in 
cold  weather  this  is  scarcely  necessary.  In  warm  weather,  however, 
the  film  becomes  much  more  tender,  and  resorting  to  the  alum  bath 
will  be  found  a  sine  qua  non.  I  think  the  best  time  to  do  this  is 
after  washing  from  the  combined  fixing  and  toning  bath,  say,  after  a 
preliminary  wash  of  thirty  minutes,  then  the  alum  bath  for  five  to 
ten  minutes,  and  a  final  washing  for  thirty  minutes  more.  Such  is  my 
own  modus  operandi. 

Another  point  necessary  to  be  observed  in  working  with  Alpha, 
is  that  of  frequently  moving  the  prints  about  during  the  various 
operations,  otherwise  imperfections  are  sure  to  occur. 

As  with  bromide  paper,  so  with  Alpha,  the  utmost  cleanliness  in 
every  detail  and  operation  is  absolutely  essential,  otherwise  success  is 
quite  impossible.  J.  J.  Acworth,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

- - ♦ - 

THE  MEANS  TO  AN  END;  OR,  THE  WAY  TO  SECURE 
A  PERFECT  PHOTOGRAPH. 

It  is  not  always  that  the  experienced  photographer,  either  profes¬ 
sional  or  amateur,  attains  the  end  aimed  for.  Over  exposure  in 
negative  making  is  a  frequent  occurrence ;  and  especially  is  this  the 
case  with  the  young  amateur,  who,  unless  he  has  the  advice  of  one 
who  has  had  experience  in  the  use  of  dry  plates,  invariably  selects  for 
his  first  efforts  the  most  rapid  plates,  with  the  result  that  his  first 
dozen  plates  are  either  over  exposed,  or  fogged  in  development ; 
whereas,  by  using  a  slower  plate,  a  result  giving  encouragement  for 
the  future  is  obtained  from  the  start,  and  knowledge  gained  that  will 
enable  him  to  work  the  more  rapid  plates  with  success  on  subjects 
requiring  their  use. 

Over  Exposure,  and  the  Means  to  Correct  It. 

A  slight  over  exposure  may  be  corrected  by  the  usual  addition  of  a 
few  drops  to  the  ounce  of  developer  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  a 
bromide,  but  with  excessive  over  exposure  a  citrate  is  preferred ;  it 
might  be  supposed  that  either  the  citrate  of  ammonia  or  soda  could 
be  used  ;  so  they  can  ;  but  recent  experiment  has  taught  me  that 
ammonia  citrate  should  be  chosen  only  when  ammonia  is  the  alkali 
used  in  the  developer,  for,  if  used  in  connexion  with  potash  or  soda, 
free  ammonia  is  liberated,  and  the  chances  are  a  pink -stained 
negative  ;  and  as  carbonate  of  soda  and  carbonate  of  potash  are  in 
general  use  in  America,  I  advise  the  use  of  citrate  of  soda  to  add  to 
developer  to  correct  over  exposure,  made  as  follows :  Dissolve  one 
ounce  (437 1  grains)  of  citric  acid  in  four  fluid  ounces  of  distilled 
water,  add  of  a  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  sufficient  to 
just  neutralise,  then  add  water  to  make  measure  ten  ounces,  and  you 
have  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  citrate  of  soda;  one  drachm  to  three 
ounces  of  developer,  containing  about  one-third  or  one-half  the  usual 
quantity  of  alkali,  will  save  a  very  much  over-exposed  plate.  Instead 
oF  trying  to  get  printing  density  by  first  development  of  an  over¬ 
exposed  plate,  I  prefer  to  develop  until  all  detail  is  well  out,  and  the 
shadows  not  too  much  covered  over,  and  depend  on  getting  printing 
density  afterward  by  redevelopment  with  gallic  acid  and  silver,  as 
recently  published  by  Messrs.  Cassebaum  and  Bartlet.  Thus  a  very 
much  better  negative  is  secured.  I  will  add  a  word  of  caution  here, 
and  that  is,  do  not  carry  the  redevelopment  with  gallic  acid  and  silver 
too  far,  as  it  will  dry  with  more  intensity  than  it  looks  to  have,  owing 
to  the  deposit  being  so  fine. 

To  get  the  Best  Results  from  Instantaneous  Exposures 
they  should  be  treated  in  development  according  to  speed  of  exposing 
shutter  and  subject.  Some  will  give  best  results  by  using  same 


developer  as  for  a  time  exposure,  others  may  require  a  more  powerful 
developer ;  for  instance,  a  seashore  or  marine  view,  using  a  very  rapid 
plate  and  shutter  at  a  speed  of  a  fiftieth  or  seventy-fifth  of  a  second 
with  F-II  stop,  will  generally  respond  to  a  normal  developer  of,  say, 
two  drachms  of  a  one  in  four  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  (dry 
granular)  or  potash,  in  four  ounces  of  water;  the  exposed  plate  to  be 
immersed  in  this  for  one  minute,  then  rinse  well  under  the  tap,  and 
before  returning  plate  to  the  pan  add  to  the  water  and  alkali  three 
drachms  of  solutions  of  pyro  and  sulphite  of  soda  (one  of  the  former 
and  four  of  the  latter,  in  sixteen  ounces  of  water),  and  two  drops  of  a 
ten  per  cent,  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium,  keeping  the  solution 
in  gentle  motion  and  covered  from  the  light,  to  give  time  to  the 
developer;  and  if  at  the  end  of  three  minutes  full  development  is  not 
secured,  a  half  to  one  drachm  of  the  soda  or  potash  may  be  added. 

For  an  exposure  of  from  one-hundreth  to  two-hundreth  of  a  second, 
from  a  half  to  one  ounce  of  a  twenty-five  per  cent,  solution  of  soda  or 
potash  to  three  ounces  of  water  may  be  used,  and  after  bathing  the 
plate  and  washing,  three  to  four  drachms  of  pyro  solution  added,  and 
two  or  three  drops  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  bromide  of  potassium. 
The  development  will  be  more  rapid  than  with  former  developer. 
This  strong  developer  requires  care  in  using,  especially  in  hot  weather, 
and  the  plate  should  be  passed  into  the  solution  as  soon  as  developer 
is  rinsed  off. 

Negatives  too  intense  may,  and  can  be,  safely  reduced.  This  is 
best  done  directly  after  leaving  the  fixing  bath,  and  before  the  hypo 
solution  is  washed  out,  by  laying  the  negative  in  a  weak  solution  of 
ferridcyanide  of  potash,  if  a  general  reduction  is  desired,  or  it  can  be 
applied  locally  with  a  soft  sable  pencil,  watching  closely  the  reduction. 
Washing  the  negative  stops  it. 

While  the  means  here  given  have  proved  practical  in  the  writer's 
hands  in  the  correction  of  errors  in  exposure  and  development,  “  the 
end”— a  perfect  negative — that  every  photographer  should  aim  for  is 
best  secured  by  a  correct  exposure  of  the  plate  in  the  camera  ;  and  nn 
intelligent  use  of  the  developer,  combined  with  all  the  art  know¬ 
ledge  he  is  possessed  of,  will  greatly  tend  to  the  accomplishment  of 
“  the  end  ” — “  a  perfect  photographer.”  John  Carbutt. 

— Photographic  Mosaics. 

- + - 

HISTORICAL  NOTES  OF  WHAT  LIVERPOOL  HAS  DONE 
IN  THE  ART-SCIENCE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

From  its  Discovery  in  1830  to  the  present  Jubilee  Year  of  Photographic 

Discovery ,  1888. 

We  present  here  a  copious  abstract  of  a  most  interesting  paper  by 
Mr.  James  Alex.  Forrest,  communicated  to  the  Liverpool  Mercury 
of  the  20th  ult.,  and  supplied  to  us  by  the  author. 

Prior  to  1839,  portraiture  worthy  of  the  name  was  confined  to  the  rich. 
The  middle  classes  were  obliged  to  be  content  with  black  paper,  cut  with 
scissors  to  the  profile  of  the  sitter,  or  as  near  as  the  artist  could  copy  it 
accurately  to  a  reduced  size.  Only  in  such  cases  as  the  sitter  had  striking 
character  of  outline  could  the  result  be  of  any  value.  The  poetic  sweetness 
of  expression  of  some  dear  one  was  unheard  of  except  in  the  halls  of  the 
great  or  noble.  A  step  iti  advance  of  the  scissors  was  made  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  box  about  nine  inches  square,  the  back  of  which  was  hinged 
and  left  loose  at  the  sides  and  bottom ;  a  card  was  fixed  on  the  outside  of 
the  movable  back ;  from  an  aperture  in  the  front  was  passed  a  long  iron 
rod  with  a  pencil  attached  to  the  extremity ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  box 
was  a  universal  joint  supporting  the  rod  and  pencil.  When  in  action,  the 
opposite  end  was  passed  over  the  profile  of  the  sitter.  The  pencil  at  the 
same  time  delineated  the  lines  on  the  card  inside  the  box,  which  was 
afterwards  filled  in  with  India  ink.  I  was  a  dabbler  in  this  original 
“  black  art  ”  from  1832  to  1839,  when  it  was  extinguished  by  M. 
Daguerre’s  discovery  in  France,  named  the  Daguerreotype.  His  process 
was  produced  on  a  prepared  silvered  plate  ;  and  at  the  same  time  our 
countryman,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  produced  a  process  on  paper  made  sensitive 
by  the  salts  of  silver.  Mr.  Spencer,  carver  and  gilder,  in  Slater-street,  who 
afterwards  became  the  discoverer  of  electro-plating,  ei'ected  a  photographic 
studio  on  St.  James’s  Mount,  Liverpool,  and  for  some  years  carried  it  on 
successfully.  Finding  the  time  of  his  exposures  increasing,  he  asked  me 
to  go  up  and  see  his  studio  and  try  and  find  out  the  cause  of  the  increase. 
I  did  so,  and  discovered  that  the  glass  on  the  studio  roof  had  changed 
colour  from  a  greenish  tint  to  pink,  arising  from  manganese  forming  one 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  glass.  This  led  to  the  abandonment  of 
manganese  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  from  its  liability  to  change  by 
the  action  of  the  sun’s  rays.  The  process  of  M.  Daguerre  was  placing  a 
polished  silvered  plate  over  a  box  containing  iodine,  the  fumes  of  which 
rendered  the  plate  sensitive  ;  this  required  an  exposure  of  several  minutes ; 
and  it  is  only  right  to  the  late  Mr.  Godard,,  of  London,  who  introduced 
the  fumes  of  bromine  as  well  as  iodine,  to  give  him  credit,  that  the  ex¬ 
posure  was  reduced  from  minutes  to  as  many  seconds.  This  improvement 
gave  a  great  commercial  impulse  to  the  art,  and  the  demand  for  por¬ 
traiture  increased  immensely. 
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The  moving  spirit  of  progress  in  the  early  stages  of  the  art  was  the  late 
John  Atkinson,  of  Manchester-street,  Liverpool,  whose  shop  became  the 
rendezvous  of  all  interested  in  the  new  art.  He  was  a  man  possessing 
wonderful  genius  in  mechanical  knowledge,  and  always  ready  and  reliable 
in  giving  directions  and  advice  to  young  aspirants  in  the  coming  art- 
science.  The  outcome  of  this  general  meeting-place  was  the  formation 
of  the  first  Liverpool  Photographic  Society.  I  remember  a  remarkable 
incident  taking  place.  A  lady  well  known  for  her  philanthropic  qualities 
suddenly  expired  when  returning  from  church,  within  a  few  yards  of  her 
own  door.  A  nurse  of  ours  was  sent  for  to  assist  the  family  in  their  sad 
bereavement.  She  told  me  they  had  no  likeness  of  the  lady,  and  this  was 
a  source  of  deep  regret.  I  made  arrangements  with  the  nurse  and  visited 
the  house,  taking  with  me  two  sensitive  Daguerreotype  plates,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  two  good  pictures,  and  escaping  without  the  family 
knowing,  under  cover  of  a  storm  of  rain.  After  a  few  weeks  had  elapsed, 
the  pictures  found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  the  family,  and  were 
received  with  joy.  Mr.  J.  T.  Foard  did  great  work  in  the  Society  by 
supplying  it  with  papers  of  high-class  merit.  Mr.  George  Thomas,  in 
1853,  took  photographs  of  the  New  Brighton  fort  from  the  Lancashire 
shore,  three  miles  distant,  using  the  object  glass  of  a  five-foot  telescope, 
the  difference  between  the  chemical  and  visual  foci  being  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  ;  this  illustrated  the  advantage  of  photography  for  military  purposes, 
and  it  was  adopted  by  the  Government  during  the  Crimean  war.  Mr.  John 
Glover  was  an  indefatigable  experimentalist,  but,  being  of  a  weak  consti¬ 
tution,  he  became  a  victim  to  his  own  ardour.  The  Society  subscribed 
275 L,  and  appointed  trustees  to  see  it  laid  out  in  the  education  of  his 
children.  Mr.  Thomas  Higgin  has  devoted  his  efforts  to  the  department 
of  microscopic  photography  with  great  ardour  and  enthusiasm,  and  pro¬ 
duced  works  of  the  highest  possible  merit,  which  have  not  been  excelled. 
No  member  reached  such  a  high  state  of  perfection  in  the  art  as  Mr.  Osmond 
R.  Green.  His  pictures  were  large,  some  twenty -four  inches  by  eighteen 
inches,  and,  though  taken  about  twenty  years  ago,  by  the  collodio-bromide 
process,  they  command  admiration  to  the  present  day.  Frank  Howard, 
an  artist  of  considerable  celebrity,  was  also  an  active  member.  Mr.  John 
MTnnes,  the  first  and  most  successful  discoverer  of  the  mode  of  coating 
ships’  bottoms  with  material  to  withstand  the  action  of  plants  and  bar¬ 
nacles  adhering  to  the  iron,  rendered  great  service  to  the  Society  on  many 
occasions.  Mr.  James  Newlands,  the  borough  engineer,  took  great  interest 
in  the  Society’s  welfare.  He  was  President  for  some  time,  and  along  with 
Mr.  Christopher  Bell  and  myself  became  joint  proprietors  of  the  Liverpool 
Photographic  Journal,  the  copyright  of  which  was  sold  to  Mr.  Henry 
Greenwood.  Mr.  Charles  Cory  was  editor,  and  added  immensely  to  its 
success.  Mr.  G.  R.  Berry,  chemist,  furnished  some  valuable  papers, 
especially  in  the  development  of  dry-plate  photography.  Mr.  Sheridan, 
another  member,  was  a  great  lover  of  nature.  He  had  extensive  property 
in  South  America.  He  was  home  in  this  country  for  some  years,  during 
which  time  he  visited  every  place  of  note  in  England.  He  became  a 
thorough  adept  in  our  art-science,  and  with  his  energy  and  large  means 
pushed  our  Society  to  the  front  in  every  way.  -I  regret  to  state  that  in 
returning  to  his  adopted  country,  the  steamer  on  which  he  was  a 
passenger  took  fire  ;  to  avoid  a  rush  for  the  boats,  he  strapped  a  lifebelt 
around  him,  and  jumped  into  the  sea.  The  occupants  of  one  of  the 
boats  searched  for  him  and  found  him  floating,  but  his  spirit  had  fled. 
He  was  greatly  respected  by  every  member  of  the  Society — a  gifted 
Irishman,  and  one  of  “  nature’s  noblemen.” 

We  had  two  clergymen  in  the  Society.  Both  worked  with  5x4  cameras, 
and  did  good  artistic  work.  They  are  still  living.  One  has  a  sunny 
expression,  which  is  always  enjoyable  ;  the  other  is  full  of  kindly  sympathy, 
and  is  continually  pouring  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters.  I  regret  to  state 
we  had  two  angular  members — the  one  a  professional,  and  the  other  an 
amateur.  I  did  all  I  could,  as  one  of  the  joint  Secretaries,  to  make  them 
“  mix,”  but  found  them  hopelessly  “  insoluble.”  They  broke  up  the 
grand  old  Society  upon  the  question  of  Professional  v.  Amateur,  and 
another  was  started— the  “  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.” 
This  has  grown  into  a  prosperous  institution,  and  numbers  145  members  ; 
it  has  also  given  birth  to  a  vigorous  offshoot  in  the  Birkenhead  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association.  The  two  may  be  called  the  “  Brothers  Cheerible,” 
for  they  have  a  weekly  coffee  meeting,  where  information  is  exchanged 
without  ceremony. 

Tojudge  of  the  value  of  a  society  you  must  get  at  the  percentage  of 
working  members,  for  in  every  society  there  are  more  or  less  “  drones,” 
who  appear  at  monthly  meetings,  question  everything,  and  do  nothing. 
To  establish  an  improvement  in  this  respect,  and  enable  members  to 
estimate  their  relative  skill  in  manipulation  and  artistic  treatment  of 
subject,  the  Birkenhead  Society  purposes  to  hold  an  annual  competition, 
under  equal  conditions,  at  an  outdoor  meeting,  when  candidates  for  the 
prizes  will  be  limited  to  six  exposures,  and  it  is  stipulated  that  the  result 
of  each  is  to  be  handed,  untouched,  to  the  judges,  who  will  award  a  silver 
or  a  bronze  medal  according  to  merit.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will 

tlead  to  healthy  competition. 

Celestial  photography  moves  in  an  orbit  by  itself,  being  a  society  by 
itself.  Liverpool  owns  a  bright  luminary  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Isaac 
Roberts,  of  Maghull,  who  is  now  engaged  in  “  mapping  the  heavens.” 
The  old  Liverpool  Society  laid  the  foundation  of  this  work,  and  the 
following  extracts  will  show  this  : — Dr.  Edwards,  F.C.S.,  in  1854,  read  a 
paper  on  Collodion  Photographs  of  the  Moon  Surface.  He  said-  that  the 
Liverpool  Photographic  Society,  recognising  the  importance  of  this  subject, 


and  the  interest  felt  in  it  by  . the  British  Association  at  its  last  meeting, 
requested  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest,  its  Secretary,  and  Mr.  J.  Hartnup,  of  the 
Liverpool  Observatory,  and  himself,  to  act  as  a  committee  for  obtaining 
photographs  of  the  moon  by  the  Liverpool  telescope,  and  to  lay  them 
before  the  present  meeting.  This  Committee  had  produced  a  large 
number  of  pictures  with  variable  success,  and  some  of  the  most  perfect 
copies  were  now  presented.  The  telescope  is  furnished  with  an  excellent 
equatorial  mounting,  and  clockwork  motion  of  great  firmness  and  steadi¬ 
ness.  The  object  glass  has  a  focal  length  of  about  twelve  and  a  half  feet, 
and  a  small  camera  box  being  substituted  for  the  eye-piece,  the  image 
is  received  upon  the  ground-glass  or  prepared  plate  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  After  much  fruitless  labour,  the  chemical  focus  was  discovered 
to  be  about  eight-tenths  of  an  inch  beyond  that  of  the  visual  one,  the 
glass  being  over-corrected  to  that  extent  in  respect  to  its  actinic  focus. 
The  focus  once  accurately  obtained  of  course  answers  for  all  subsequent 
experiments,  but  it  was  at  first  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  want  of 
sharpness  of  outline  observed  was  due  to  the  motion  of  the  object  or  to 
imperfect  focussing.  The  most  excellent  specimens  were  obtained  by  the 
continual  motion  of  Mr.  Hartnup’s  steady  hand,  in  addition  to  the  clock¬ 
work  movement,  while  his  eye  was  kept  on  the  finder  with  a  chromatic 
eye-piece  of  good  power,  by  which  he  could  maintain  the  position  of  a 
given  point  in  the  field.  When  the  moon  is  off  the  meridian,  her  rate 
being  variable,  this  seems  the  only  mode  of  following  her  motion  accu¬ 
rately.  Such  were  the  mechanical  arrangements,  and  the  chemicals 
which  produced  the  pictures,  collodion  containing  iodide  and  bromide  of 
potassium,  a  neutral  or  slightly  acid  silver  bath  (thirty  grains  to  the 
ounce),  and  a  developing  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  with  acetic  or  formic 
acids.  The  fixing  agent  was  cyanide  of  potassium.  Collodions  were 
employed,  containing  respectively  iodides  of  ammonium,  cadmium, 
calcium,  or  zinc,  without  obtaining  any  advantage  of  result ;  and,  indeed, 
no  marked  advantage  followed  the  use  of  very  sensitive  collodions,  which 
seldom  gave  both  the  mapping  and  the  detail  on  the  dark  limit  with 
equal  distinctness.  Mr.  MTnnes  has  been  very  successful  in  copying  and 
enlarging  these  pictures  for  the  lantern,  and  the  effect  of  the  illuminated 
images  proved  interesting  at  the  soiree  when  Professor  Phillips  lectured  to 
the  members  of  the  British  Association  in  St.  George’s  Hall.  The  entire 
image  was  shown  on  a  screen  magnified  to  fifty-six  feet  in  diameter.  He 
said  nothing  that  others  had  attempted  could  at  all  compare  with  the  results 
that  had  been  obtained  by  the  voluntary  exertions  of  the  photographers 
of  the  Liverpool  Society.  The  Abbe  Moigne,  who  was  present  (editor  of 
the  Cosmos,  Paris),  said  the  general  impression  by  the  Frenchmen  present 
was  that  the  Liverpool  Society  had  got  further  into  the  skies  than  the 
French  photographers  had.  Strange  to  say  that  Gaston  Tissander,  in 
his  history  of  photography,  published  in  1878,  entirely  ignored  what  had 
been  so  ably  accomplished  by  the  Liverpool  Photographic  Society,  and 
gave  the  credit  to  Messrs.  Secchi,  of  Rome,  De  la  Rue,  of  London, 
Rutherford,  and  Grubb,  none  of  whom  commenced  their  operations  until 
two  years  subsequent  to  the  successful  display  at  Liverpool  in  1854. 
Arago  had  said  photography  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  con¬ 
quests  of  genius,  and  may  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  telescope  and 
the  electric  battery.  But  what  would  he  have  said  to  the  following, 
which  occurred  at  a  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Astronomical  Society  last 
month,  when  a  paper  was  read  on  Celestial  Photography  : — “  At  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  and  Astronomical  Societies  of 
Liverpool,  Mr.  Herbert  Sadler,  F.R.A.S.,  read  a  paper  on  Celestial  Photo¬ 
graphy,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  great  advances  which  had  lately  been 
made  in  astronomy  by  the  assistance  of  photography.  Starting  from  the 
first  crude  and  imperfect  pictures  of  the  sun  and  moon,  astronomy  and 
photography  had  marched  hand  in  band  until  the  present  methods  of 
manipulation  enabled  us  to  photograph  objects  -which  the  eye  can  never 
hope  to  see.  The  paper  was  profusely  illustrated  by  celestial  photo¬ 
graphs  ;  and,  in  calling  attention  to  a  picture  of  Capella,  Mr.  Sadler 
explained  that  the  rays  which  affected  the  plate  started  on  their  errand 
during  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  As  an  illustration  of  the  far-reaching 
power  of  the  photographic  eye,  the  map  of  the  Pleiades  constructed  by 
M.  Wolf,  contained  671  stars,  and  after  a  oareful  sounding  in  this  direction 
with  the  largest  telescope  in  the  Paris  Observatory,  the  author  felt  assured 
that  all  beyond  was  darkness,  and  that  he  had  absolutely  reached  the 
utmost  depths  of  space.  But  a  photograph  of  the  same  district,  taken 
by  the  Brothers  Henry,  with  a  much  smaller  telescope,  in  one  hour 
showed  1421  stars  against  the  671  which  had  taken  M.  Wolf  three  years 
to  map.” 

It  was  not  until  Mr.  Scott  Archer,  a  London  chemist,  discovered,  in 
1851,  a  practical  method  of  utilising  a  solution  of  guncotton  in  ether 
and  alcohol,  known  as  collodion,  for  creating  a  surface  on  which  sun 
pictures  might  be  produced  with  greater  rapidity  and  beauty  _  than 
formerly,  that  photography  began  to  make  giant  strides,  and  during  a 
period  of  thirteen  years  his  principle  of  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath  as  a 
sensitiser  remained  in  force.  But  the  times  were  marching  on  to  greater 
development,  and  it  was  by  the  hand  of  the  now  President  of  the 
Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association,  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce,  that  the 
first  practical  negative  emulsion  process,  which  he  called  collodio-bromide, 
rendered  the  manufacture  of  dry  plates  simple,  reliable,  and  inexpensive. 
This  process  was  introduced  in  September,  1864,  and  after  several  modi¬ 
fications  by  the  author,  the  principle  of  emulsion  versus  the  nitrate  bath, 
revolutionised  photography  and  increased  enormously  the  army  of  ama¬ 
teurs,  Various  improvements  in  manipulation  have  been  introduced, 
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but  bromide  emulsion  is  the  process  of  to-day,  but  the  vehicle  for  the 
suspension  of  the  silver  salts  is  gelatine,  and  tons  of  dry  plates  are 
daily  prepared  by  manufacturers  over  the  world,  and  also  lengths  of  one 
mile  of  paper  are  being  coated  by  others  with  the  same  emulsion,  and  for 
this  discovery  Liverpool  may  feel  that  she  has  added  to  the  advancement 
of  science  in  no  small  degree.  Details  of  the  process  were  freely  published 
September  9,  1864,  in  The  British  Journal  op  Photography,  the 
editorial  comment  being  as  follows  : — “Mr.  Sayce  has  solved  a  problem 
which  has  puzzled  many,  and  has  been  felt  to  be  a  desideratum .” 
Twenty-one  years  later  the  jury  of  the  International  Inventions  Exhi¬ 
bition,  held  at  South  Kensington  in  1885,  granted  to  Mr.  Sayce  a  gold 
medal  and  diploma  for  the  discovery. 

An  International  Exhibition  of  Photographs  is  to  be  opened  by  His 
Worship  the  Mayor  on  March  3,  1888,  at  the  Walker  Art  Gallery, 
Liverpool,  and  Liverpool  expects  that  every  man  will  do  his  duty  to 
maintain  the  prestige  of  its  past  history. 

— - + - 

THE  ACTINISM  OF  THE  VARIOUS  METALS  USED  IN 
ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Shortly  after  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  showed  his  photographs  of 
the  interior  of  the  Pyramids  taken  by  magnesium  light,  I  tried  for 
engravings  with  success,  but  on  account  of  the  old  collodion  wet 
late  not  being  so  sensitive  to  light  as  the  new  gelatino-bromide  plates, 

was  not  successful  in  taking  a  proper  portrait,  so  for  a  number  of 
years  I  did  nothing  further  with  magnesium. 

On  the  discovery  of  the  gelatino-bromide  plates,  and  in  consequence 
of  their  extreme  sensitiveness  of  light,  I  again  turned  my  attention  to 
photography  by  artificial  light,  both  with  magnesium  and  other  pyro¬ 
technic  mixtures,  this  time  with  perfect  success.  One  of  these  mix¬ 
tures  was  used  largely  in  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland,  and  wTas 
known  to  the  profession  as  lieliopyre.  It  was  burned  in  a  lamp  made 
by  George  Mason  &  Co.,  Glasgow.  It  was  also  burned  in  lamps  made 
by  the  photographers  themselves  to  suit  their  studios. 

The  results  of  experiments  carried  on  by  me  four  or  five  years  ago, 
but  not  yet  completed,  are  that  magnesium  stands  first  for  actinic 
power,  burned  either  in  air  or  oxygen ;  arsenic  stands  second  ;  and 
antimony  third,  burned  in  the  same  manner. 

When  we  combine  these  metals  with  nitrate  of  potass  and  sulphur, 
we  again  find  the  magnesium,  nitrate  of  potass,  and  sulphur  is  the  most 
actinic ;  arsenic  and  antimony  combined  in  the  same  way,  the  arsenic 
is  again  second,  the  antimony  third.  The  next  combinations  were 
with  sulphur,  chlorate  of  potass,  and  the  metals,  and,  as  formerly,  the 
magnesium  comes  out  first,  arsenic  second,  and  antimony  third.  This 
series  of  combinations  is  explosive,  and  great  care  is  required  in 
mixing,  so  that  I  would  not  recommend  it  to  amateurs.  In  The 
British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  this  year,  the 
formula  given  in  Mr.  Mason’s  paper,  When  the  Sun  Goes  Down,  is 
wrong.  It  gives  chloride  of  potass  instead  of  “  chlorate  ”  of  potass. 
It  may  only  be  a  printer’s  error,  but  it  might  mislead  some.  So  I 
draw  your  attention  to  it  on  that  account. 

In  the  next  series  of  combinations  tried,  the  metals  were  not  used  in 
the  free  state,  but  chemically  combined  as  sulphides,  nitrates,  and 
chlorates.  The  metal  magnesium  was  not  used,  as  its  oxide  (Mg  0), 
its  sulphate  (Mg  S04),  and  its  nitrate  (Mg2  N03),  are  not  combustible 
in  combination  with  nitrate  of  potass  and  sulphur. 

Arsenic  in  the  state  of  sulphide  combined  with  nitrate  and  chlorate 
of  potass  and  sulphur,  stands  first  for  actinic  powTer  ;  and  antimony 
next  when  combined  with  the  same  ingredients.  These  last  combi¬ 
nations  give  good  actinic  light,  suitable  either  for  wet  collodion,  such 
as  ferrotypes,  or  for  gelatino-bromide  plates.  The  average  quantity  for 
wret  collodion  is  about  three  times  the  amount  for  gelatino-bromide  plates. 

All  the  foregoing  combinations  must  be  burned  in  lamps  having  a 
good  chimney  to  carry  off  the  fumes,  which  are  poisonous,  into  the 
air,  and  on  no  account  can  they  be  burned  in  an  open  room,  unless 
the  party  is  tired  of  life  and  wishes  a  new  mode  of  suicide.  Three 
years  ago  I  tried  to  introduce  to  some  of  my  photographic  customers 
a  magnesium  light.  It  did  well,  but  the  objection  then  was  that  it 
burned  too  quick  and  might  startle  the  sitter,  so  that  they  preferred 
the  slower  burning  heliopyre  instead  of  it. 

The  new  phase  of  the  magnesium  flash  light  stimulated  me  to  try 
and  bring  my  magnesium  compound  to  its  quickest  igniting  point, 
and  I  did  so  with  good  results,  so  that  I  have  introduced  it  to  the 
photographic  public  as  magnesiopyre.  It  is  more  reliable  than  the 
flash  light,  or  magnesium  with  guncotton,  or  the  wire  light ;  it  does 
not  explode ;  and,  as  it  contains  no  sulphur  or  lycopodium,  no  smell  is 
given  off  ;  and  if  an  amateur,  in  only  taking  one  or  two  plates,  any 
evening  by  opening  the  window  of  the  room  after  burning  any  smoke 
formed  vanishes.  For  professional  use  Mason’s  lamp  suits,  but  simpler 
means  can  be  devised  by  any  photographer  wishing  to  use  it. 


Although  the  oxide  of  magnesium  (Mg  O)  is  non-actinic,  yet,  like 
the  oxide  of  the  metal  calcium  (Ca  0),  it  gives  a  very  good  actinic 
light  when  made  incandescent  by  coal  gas;  and  a  stream  of  oxygen 
played  upon  it  gives,  I  think,  a  more  brilliant  light  than  the  calcium, 
but  not  being  so  hard  as  it,  consequently  it  burns  away  quicker. 

In  conclusion,  the  metal  sodium,  which  gives  a  monochromatic 
light,  is  the  least  actinic  of  the  metals  tried  ;  but  by  burning  the 
metal,  also  by  igniting  its  chloride  in  the  Bunsen  flame,  I  was  enabled 
to  print  a  quarter-plate,  Eastman  bromide  paper,  by  burning  ten  to 
fifteen  grains  of  metal,  or  by  holding  printing  frame  to  the  yellow 
Bunsen  flame  for  about  from  sixty  to  ninety  seconds  six  inches  from 
flame  a  picture  could  be  taken. 

At  one  time  it  was  considered  by  some  that  strong  yellow  light 
was  non-actinic.  In  the  old  wet  collodion  days  it  did  not  do  much 
harm,  but  in  our  sensitive  plate  age  throwing  a  strong  yellow  light 
upon  them  we  would  very  likely  spoil  them. 

I  have  some  of  the  metals  yet  to  try,  so  that  I  will  return  to  the 
subject  as  soon  as  I  can  find  time,  and  will  send  you  the  further 
results  of  my  experiments.  'Jonx  C.  Hunter,  A.Rh.S.,  &c. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  PRINTING  PRESS. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Camera  Club.] 

All  true  printing  processes  may  be  classed  under  one  or  other  of  the 
three  following  heads:  (1),  Copperplate  printing  from  an  intaglio 
plate,  which  delivers  the  ink  to  the  paper  from  lines  incised  into  it, 
its  clean  and  polished  surface  not  transferring  any  mark  to  the  paper ; 
(2),  letterpress  printing,  in  which  the  block  delivers  the  ink  to  the 
paper  from  its  surface,  the  hollows  or  recesses  in  that  surface  being 
lowered  to  such  a  depth  below  it  that  the  paper  does  not  touch  their 
bottoms,  and  so  receives  no  ink  from  them  ;  (3),  lithographic  printing, 
in  which  the  whole  printing  surface  is  smooth  and  level,  but  part  is 
of  a  nature  to  receive  ink,  which  it  transfers  to  the  paper,  and  part  is 
of  a  nature  to  repel  the  ink,  so  that  it  remains  clean,  and  does  not 
mark  the  paper  which  touches  it.* 

To  all  these  varieties  of  printing  photography  can  be,  and  is,  applied. 
Intaglio  plates  can  be  produced  by  its  means,  so  can  surface  blocks. 
Not  only  is  it  a  most  important  adjunct  to  lithography,  but  the  whole 
type  of  collotype  processes  may,  without  much  inaccuracy,  be  placed 
in  this  class.  Woodburytype,  that  most  ingenious  and  beautiful  pro¬ 
cess,  I  am  inclined  not  to  regard  as  a  true  printing  process,  since  it  is 
really  a  mechanical  method  of  producing  castings  of  half-tone  carbon 
prints ;  but  if  it  is  to  find  a  place  among  printing  processes  in  the 
narrowest  sense,  I  would  like  to  be  allowed  to  class  it  with  intaglio 
plates,  since  a  Woodbury  mould  may  be  considered  as  an  exaggerated 
plate,  giving  up  its  ink  from  its  hollows,  not  from  its  surface.  I 
would  suggest  that  for  some  future  meeting  you  should  secure  a  paper 
on  Woodburytype  from  some  one  of  the  skilled  operators  who 
practise  it,  and  perhaps  you  may  even  induce  him  to  demonstrate  the 
process  before  you.  The  subject  is  so  wide  a  one  that  I  propose  to 
confine  myself  mainly  to  a  portion  of  it,  the  production  of  metal 
blocks  and  plates  for  printing  in  copperplate  or  type  presses,  though 
I  cannot  altogether  omi't  some  references  to  the  other  kindred 
processes. 

The  problem  of  producing  a  printing  block  or  plate  from  an 
ordinary  half-tone  negative  is  divided  into  two  parts.  First,  it  is 
necessary  to  turn  the  gradations  of  the  negative  into  lines  or  dots 
which  will  hold  the  ink ;  and  secondly,  when  this  has  been  accom¬ 
plished,  it  is  required  to  produce  a  surface  of  some  sort  from  which 
printing  can  be  effected.  With  your  permission  I  will  take  the  last 
half  of  the  question  first.  I  do  not  know,  nor  do  I  very  greatly  care, 
whether  this  method  of  proceeding  may  be  the  more  logical ;  but  I 
do  know  this,  that  I  stand  a  better  chance  of  making  myself  in¬ 
telligible  by  adopting  it. 

Given,  then,  a  line  negative — a  negative,  that  is  to  say,  from  a 
drawing,  or  engraving,  or  sketch,  in  line  or  stipple — anything,  in  fact, 
that  will  by  any  process  give  a  print  in  ink,  and  let  it  be  required  to 
produce  from  it  a  surface  block.  There  are  many  methods  which 
might  be  employed.  One  of  the  most  natural  to  present  itself  would 
be  a  modification  of  the  old  etcher’s  process.  You  are  probably  all  of 
you  pretty  familiar  with  the  manner  in  which  an  etched  plate  is  pro¬ 
duced.  A  polished  plate  of  copper  is  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of 
material,  the  principal  ingredient  in  which  is  wax,  known  as  an 
etching  ground.  On  this  ground,  which  for  convenience  of  working 
is  generally  blackened,  the  artist  sketches  his  design  with  a  fine  point, 
laying  bare  the  metal  in  the  lines  which  he  draws.  When  his  sketch 
is  completed,  the  plate  is  put  into  an  acid  bath.  The  acid  attacks 

*  Slides  illustrating  the  differences  between  the  various  classes  of  printing 
were  showi}  on  the  screen.  , 
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the  metal  in  the  lines,  leaving  untouched  the  smooth  surface  of  metal 
which  is  covered  by  the  wax.  As  soon  as  the  biting-in  is  completed 
(and  there  are  many  details  necessary  to  ensure  success,  on  which  I 
will  not  now  dwell — such  as  covering  up  certain  portions  of  the 
picture  when  the  etching  has  proceeded  far  enough,  and  allowing  the 
acid  to  act  for  a  longer  time  on  other  parts),  the  etching  ground  is 
cleaned  off,  and  the  design  then  appears  in  incised  lines  on  the  smooth 
metal.  To  print  from  such  a  plate,  ink  is  rubbed  over  the  whole  of 
it,  and  the  surface  is  wiped  clean,  the  ink  remaining  in  the  lines. 
When  the  paper  is  forced  down  upon  the  plate  in  the  press  it  takes  up 
the  ink  out  of  the  lines,  remaining  clean  where  it  has  touched  only 
the  clean  surface  of  the  metal. 

Apart  entirely  from  photography,  the  process  of  etching  has  been 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  wood-engraver.  Some  few  years  ago,  Mr. 
Bruce  took  out  a  patent  for  what  he  termed  “  White-line  Etching,”  a 
process  in  which  the  acid  is  caused  to  eat  away  the  metal  from  the 
parts  which  become  the  whites  of  the  finished  picture,  so  as  to  give  a 
surface  block.  The  artist  draws  on  a  zinc  block  prepared  with  an 
etching  ground ;  but  he  draws  in  white,  removing  the  ground  from 
the  portions  intended  to  print  white.  As  you  may  judge  from  the 
specimens  exhibited,  the  process  is  capable  of  giving  excellent  results. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  come  at  all  into  use;  but,  if  it  has  not, 
it  must  be  only  because  the  rivalry  of  photographic  processes  has 
been  too  much  for  it. 

To  apply  the  etching  method  by  means  of  photography,  the  first 
essential  is  a  protecting  surface  corresponding  to  the  etching  ground, 
and  capable  of  being  produced  photographically.  Here  the  well- 
known  sensitiveness  to  light  of  bichromated  gelatine,  or  other  mixture 
of  an  alkaline  chromate  with  a  colloid  substance,  may  be  pressed  into 
service.  If  we  prepare  on  a  metal  plate  a  film  of  bichromated  gela¬ 
tine,  expose  it  under  a  negative,  and  develop  it  in  hot  water — if,  to 
put  it  shortly,  we  develop  a  carbon  print  on  a  plate  of  zinc  (remember 
we  are  dealing  only  with  a  line  negative)  we  shall  have  pretty  much 
what  is  required,  a  coating  which  will  protect  the  metal  under  the 
lines  of  the  finished  picture,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  metal  surface 
bare.  But  these  lines  of  gelatine  are  but  poor  protection  from  the 
acid,  and  it  is  necessary  to  reinforce  them.  How  is  this  to  be  done  P 
Simply  enough,  by  the  aid  of  the  lithographic  principle.  You  know 
that  the  lithographic  process  is  based  on  the  mutual  repulsion  of 
grease  and  water.  A  greasy  stone  cannot  be  wetted.  A  wet  stone 
will  refuse  to  take  ink.  If,  then,  a  design  be  drawn  in  greasy  ink  on 
a  lithographic  stone,  or  on  a  plate  of  zinc,  and  the  stone  be  then  care¬ 
fully  damped  all  over,  it  will  only  take  up  the  water  where  there  is 
no  ink.  If  next  the  wetted  stone  be  rolled  over  with  an  inking 
roller,  the  lines  will  take  up  the  ink,  and  be  reinforced,  while  the  wet 
parts  will  repel  the  ink,  and  will  remain  clean.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
principle,  baldly  stated;  like  a  good  many  other  things,  it  sounds 
simpler  than  it  is  in  practice.  The  stone  has  to  be  carefully  washed 
over  with  an  acid  solution  of  gum,  and  many  precautions  taken  before 
the  perfect  result  can  be  attained.  Now,  if  we  apply  the  same  pro¬ 
cess  to  the  gelatinous  print  on  our  zinc  plate,  the  lines  can  be  made 
much  stronger,  and  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  acid  bath. 
It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  nothing  more  is  required  but  to  put 
the  plate  in  the  acid,  and  to  leave  it  there  until  the  acid  has  eaten 
away  a  sufficient  amount  to  give  the  depth  required — -printing  depth, 
in  fact.  So  one  might  think — and  so,  indeed,  thought  the  earlier 
experimenters  with  the  process ;  but  let  us  see  precisely  what  will 
happen.  When  the  plate  is  first  placed  in  the  acid,  the  bare  metal 
will  be  attacked,  and  the  acid  will  commence  to  dig  out  little  pits  or 
furrows  between  the  protecting  lines  and  patches  of  ink.  But  each 
of  these  pits  has  sides  as  well  as  a  bottom,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  acid  should  confine  its  action  to  the  metal  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pit,  where  it  is  wanted,  while  it  leaves  untouched  the  equally  exposed 
metal  at  the  sides.  If,  then,  the  action  is  permitted  to  continue  un¬ 
interrupted,  the  result  is  that  the  acid  eats  away  underneath  the  lines 
of  ink,  thus  undermining  the  protecting  covering.  The  lines  are 
therefore  weakened,  and  become  what  is  technical  known  as  “rotten;” 
if  they  are  fine  lines,  being  thus  attacked  from  both  sides,  they  will 
probably  disappear  altogether.  H.  Trtjeman  Wood. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- ♦ - 

THE  PREPARATION  OF  AN  EMULSION  FOR  LANTERN 
TRANSPARENCIES. 

[A  Communication  to  tlie  Leeds  Photographic  Society.] 

The  manufacture  of  lantern  slides  is,  I  need  hardly  say,  a  most 
popular  form  of  amusement  with  amateur  photographers  in  the  winter 
season,  when  the  deficiency  of  sunshine,  unfortunately  so  general 
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throughout  our  islands,  brings,  outdoor  photography  almost  to  a  stand¬ 
still.  Such  being  the  case,  the  winter  season  is  the  time  for  the 
amateur  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  a  stock  of  plates 
for  landscape  work  during  the  ensuing  summer.  Gelatine  plates 
can  he  made  far  better  in  cold  weather  than  in  hot ;  putting  afide  the 
fact  that  in  the  summer-time  one  wants  to  be  exposing  plates  in  the 
fresh  air  of  the  country  or  seaside,  instead  of  preparing  them  in  a  hot, 
ill-ventilated  dark  room,  as  the  majority  of  them  are. 

To  any  one,  therefore,  who  feels  interested  in  the  scientific  part  of 
our  art-science,  and  who  would  like  to  be  able  to  make  his  own  dry 
plates,  I  strongly  recommend  him  to  commence  operations  by  making 
a  very  slow  gelatine  emulsion  for  lantern  transparencies — because  this 
slow  emulsion  is  far  easier  to  manipulate  than  the  more  rapid  emulsions 
are.  The  emulsion  requires  no  cooking,  and  the  light  of  the  dark  room 
need  not  be  so  religiously  dim  as  when  preparing  an  extremely  sensitive 
compound,  such  as  is  required  for  instantaneous  work.  Again,  the 
manipulations  of  the  two  emulsions  being  precisely  the  same  in  general 
detail,  the  beginner  will  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  confidence  and 
dexterity  in  the  work  that  will  be  useful  when  he  is  preparing  a  more 
sensitive  emulsion,  and  so  render  him  less  liable  to  failure  than  he 
otherwise  would  be.  In  beginning,  therefore,  to  prepare  a  gelatine 
emulsion,  the  first  substance  we  have  to  deal  with  is  the  gelatine. 
Now  there  are  two  different  types  of  gelatine  in  the  market,  namely, 
hard  and  soft.  Nelson’s  No.  1  Gelatine  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the 
soft,  and  Coignet’s  Gold  Label  of  the  hard  variety.  There  now  in  the 
market  several  gelatines  which  are  eminently  suitable  for  preparing  a 
thoroughly  good  plate.  Such  an  one  is  Heinrich’s,  a  German  make, 
which  I  have  tried,  and  found  to  be  a  thoroughly  reliable  article. 
The  next  two  things  we  require  are  bromide  of  ammonium,  or  potas¬ 
sium,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  both  of  which  are  to  be  obtained  of  suf¬ 
ficient  purity  of  any  photographic  dealer. 

Suppose  we  wish  to  make  five  ounces  of  emulsion,  which  is  a  con¬ 
venient  quantity  to  work  with,  and  which  will  coat  fifty  plates  three 
and  a  quarter  inches  square.  First  weigh  out  one  hundred  grains 
Heinrich’s  gelatine,  place  it  in  a  hock  bottle,  and  pour  over  it  three 
ounces  of  distilled  water — or  good  tap  water,  such  as  we  are  blessed 
with  in  Leeds,  will  do  quite  as  well ;  then  add  thirty-five  grains  of 
ammonium  bromide,  or  forty-two  grains  potassium  bromide.  Leave 
the  gelatine  to  soak  in  the  bromide  and  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
or  so,  then  plunge  the  bottle  into  hot  water,  in  order  to  dissolve  the 
gelatine.  When  dissolved,  add  fifty-five  grains  nitrate  of  silver  (in 
crystals),  and  shake  the  bottle  vigorously,  until  the  crystals  are  com¬ 
pletely  dissolved,  after  which  it  will  be  advisable  to  set  it  on  one  side 
for  half  an  hour  or  so,  in  order  to  let  the  froth  resulting  from  the 
shaking  subside.  Now  we  have  an  emulsion  of  silver  bromide  in  gela¬ 
tine,  but  there  is  also  along  with  it  a  quantity  of  nitrate  of  ammonium, 
or  potassium,  which  has  been  formed  by  the  double  decomposition  of 
the  silver  nitrate  and  the  ammonium  or  potassium  bromide,  and  which 
it  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of.  This  may  be  accomplished  in  two  ways  : 
First,  by  precipitation  with  methylated  spirit.  To  do  this,  add  to 
each  ounce  of  water  used  double  the  quantity  of  methylated  spirit, 
when  the  gelatine  is  rapidly  precipitated  in  a  pasty  mass,  and  the 
liquid  which  remains  contains  nearly  all  the  salts  we  wish  to  get  rid 
of,  and  may  be  thrown  away. 

The  second  method  requires  longer  time,  but  is,  in  my  opinion,  more 
effectual,  and  is  less  expensive,  because  no  methylated  spirit  is  re¬ 
quired.  After  making  the  emulsion,  and  the  froth  has  subsided,  pour 
it  into  a  jam  pot  or  dish,  and  leave  it  in  a  cool  place  overnight  to  set. 
In  the  morning,  or  next  evening,  as  may  be  most  convenient,  cut  out 
the  emulsion  with  a  strip  of  glass  or  a  paper  knife,  and  squeeze  it 
through  coarse  canvas  into  clean  water;  this  will  divide  it  into  fine 
shreds,  and  enable  the  water  to  dissolve  out  the  contained  salts  more 
readily  than  if  it  was  dissolved  in  a  lump.  Allow  the  shreds  of  gela¬ 
tine  to  soak  in  two  or  three  changes  of  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
each  time,  and  then  strain  off  the  water  through  canvas,  or,  what  is 
more  convenient,  a  hair  sieve,  and  allow  it  to  drain  thoroughly.  It 
is  important  that  it  should  be  left  long  enough  to  drain,  as  the 
water  clings  mechanically  to  the  particles  of  emulsion,  and  if  melted 
up  before  being  thoroughly  drained,  the  resulting  emulsion  will  be  too 
thin  and  watery.  Five  or  six  hours  should  be  quite  sufficient,  but,  if 
more  convenient,  it  may  be  left  until  the  following  evening  without 
detriment.  When  thoroughly  drained  it  may  he  transferred  to  a 
beaker  or  jar,  and  then  melted  by  plunging  the  containing  vessel  into 
hot  water.  When  melted  add  five  drachms  good  methylated  spiri% 
and  if  the  emulsion  measures  less  than  five  ounces  make  it  up  to  that 
bulk  with  water. 

The  next  operation,  previous  to  coating  the  plates,  is  filtering  the 
emulsion,  which  may  be  well  and  quickly  accomplished  by  passing  it 
through  a  piece  of  thoroughly  clean  washleather,  which  is  fixed  on 
the  end  of  an  Argand  lamp  chimney  by  means  of  a  rubber  ring. 
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Before  coating  the  plates  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned.  There  are 
various  methods  of  doing  this,  but  my  own  practice  is  to  rub  the 
plates  over  with  a  cream  made  from  Tripoli  powder,  methylated  spirit, 
and  water.  After  rubbing  over  with  this  put  them  in  a  rack  to  dry, 
which  they  will  do  in  a  few  minutes.  Then  dust  off  the  Tripoli 
powder  with  a  clean  cloth,  when  the  plate  may  be  considered  suffi¬ 
ciently  clean  for  coating. 

Next  we  shall  require  an  accurately  levelled  surface,  which  may  be 
a  piece  of  plate  glass,  a  slab  of  slate  or  marble,  or  even  a  well-seasoned 
board,  if  planed  perfectly  level.  Take  a  plate  upon  the  pneumatic 
holder,  and  pour  a  measured  quantity  of  emulsion  upon  it,  then  care¬ 
fully  guide  the  pool  of  emulsion  all  over  the  plate,  taking  care  to  avoid 
air  bubbles.  When  coated  gently  detach  it  from  the  holder  and 
transfer  it  to  the  levelled  slab  to  set,  then  proceed  to  coat  another 
plate.  By  the  time  three  dozen  or  so  are  coated  the  first  plates  will 
be  set  and  ready  to  transfer  to  the  drying  box,  and  so  on  until  all  the 
emulsion  is  used  up.  A  drying  cupboard  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

The  plates  will  dry  well  in  any  well-ventilated  dark  room,  but  will 
take  longer  to  dry,  and  be  in  more  danger  of  dust  adhering  to 
the  film,  and  so  causing  pinholes  and  spots  in  the  negative,  than  if 
dried  in  a  properly  constructed  drying  box,  in  which  the  plates  will 
be  thoroughly  dry  in  from  six  to  twelve  hours.  So  I  should  strongly 
advise  any  one  who  intends  making  his  OAvn  plates  to  make  a  good 
drying  box  to  begin  with,  as  it  will  prevent  a  lot  of  vexation  after¬ 
wards. 

The  developer  I  prefer  is  pyro  and  ammonia  in  the  following 
proportions : — 

Liquor  ammonia,  '880  .  1  drachm. 

Bromide  ammonium .  1  „ 

Water  . . . .  .  1  pint. 

Add  one  grain  of  dry  pyro  to  one  ounce  of  the  above.  If  still 
warmer  tones  are  required,  the  proportion  of  bromide  in  the  above 
developer  may  be  increased ;  but  the  natural  tendency  of  these  slow 
plates  is  to  give  warm  tones,  much  more  so  than  with  the  quicker 
plates  in  the  market.  G.  H.  Rodwell. 

- + - 


^foreign  J^otcs  ant)  JUrtus. 


Captain  Ilimly  on  Hydroxylamin  and  Hydroldnone  in  the  Developer — 
The  Autocopiste  —  Royal  Amateurs. 

In  the  Correspondenz  Captain  Himly  gives  an  account  of  his  expe¬ 
rience  of  development  with  hydroxylamin  and  hydroldnone.  He 
says  that,  like  manjr  others,  when  he  tried  the  developer  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  Spiller,  the  plates  were  all  spotted,  and  his  first  efforts 
were  to  overcome  that  particular  drawback.  He  thought  the  likeliest 
way  to  restrain  the  too  forcible  action  of  the  caustic  soda  solution 
would  be  to  add  some  mucilaginous  substance  to  it.  With  this  view 
he  added  first  some  dextrine,  but  with  no  result,  then  some  sodic 
water-glass,  which  was  only  too  successful,  as  it  left  the  film  perfectly 
blank.  After  that  he  took  some  golden  syrup,  and  observed  that 
though  it  worked  remarkably  well  and  developed  smoothly,  yet  it 
retarded  the  development  very  much.  White  sugar  alone  was  next 
tried,  but  it  was  not  enough  ;  and,  finally,  good  results  were  obtained 
by  adding  a  smaller  quantity  of  syrup  to  the  sugar.  Thus  : — 

A. 


1  part  caustic  soda  to  8  parts  water. 

8  parts  white  sugar  to  4  parts  syrup. 

B. 

Hydroxylamin  .  20  parts. 

Distilled  water .  50  „ 

Alcohol  . .  250  „ 

To  use,  he  took  two  parts  of  solution  A  and  one  of  solution  B,  mixed 
them,  and  to  these  three  parts  added  fifteen  parts  of  water  (or  con¬ 
sidering  the  two  of  A  and  one  of  B  as  making  one  whole  volume, 
he  added  other  five  volumes  of  water).  Unfortunately,  after  all,  the 
resulting  negatives  were  very  thin,  a  fault  which  he  subsequently 
overcame  by  adding  to  the  developer  poured  out  for  use  each  time 
twenty -five  to  thirty  drops  of  a  solution  of  one  part  of  hydroldnone 
to  ten  parts  alcohol.  The  course  of  the  development  was,  that  at  the 
end  of  a  minute  the  first  trace  of  the  picture  appeared,  immediately 
after  the  shadows  began  to  appear,  and  at  the  end  of  five  minutes  the 
development  was  completed ;  the  plate  was  then  laid  in  the  alum 
bath,  where  it  remained  until  it  ceased  to  look  greasy  and  to  repel 
the  bath.  Captain  Himly  thinks  this  developer  quite  unsuitable  for 
instantaneous  pictures,  but  well  adapted  to  fully-exposed  landscapes 
and  reproductions.  It  works  Avith  great  delicacy,  gives  many  details 
in  the  shadows,  and  seems  to  keep  back  the  sky  in  landscapes  exposed 
with  a  bright  sky,  and  thus  gives  great  harmony  in  the  result.  A 


stock  solution  in  the  above  proportions  will  keep  several  weeks,  and 
Captain  Ilimly  thinks  he  gets  more  contrast  in  negatives  developed 
with  a  comparatively  old  solution.  The  developer  gradually  becomes 
brown,  but  it  is  still  possible  to  develop  two  plates  in  it  one  after  the 
other.  The  developer  answers  for  portraits,  but  Captain  Ilimly  fears 
most  portraitists  would  find  it  too  slow. 


The  Autocopiste  is  the  name  of  a  newly  patented  manifold  writing 
apparatus  which  is  said  to  have  a  special  arrangement  by  which 
photographs  can  be  reproduced  something  after  the  manner  of 
lichtdruck.  In  the  case  of  a  letter  or  a  drawing,  the  original  is 
made  with  special  ink,  transferred  to  a  sheet  of  gelatinised  parchment 
paper,  and  then  printed  in  fatty  inks  by  pressing  paper  upon  the 
matrix  in  some  sort  of  a  pressure  frame. 

The  Crown  Prince  Rudolf  of  Austria  is,  it  seems,  one  of  the  latest 
recruits  to  the  band  of  noble  amateur  photographers,  and  his  successes 
with  a  detective  camera  have  been  such  that  the  Crown  Princess 
Stephanie  and  the  Princess  Isabella  have  also  resolved  to  take  lessons 
in  the  black  art.  In  the  early  days  of  photography  in  this  country, 
when  amateurs  were  not  numbered  by  the  thousand,  Prince  Albert 
dabbled  in  photography  and  had  a  beautifully  fitted  up  laboratory  at 
Windsor,  and  Her  Majesty  also,  though  she  probably  did  not  stain 
her  fingers  with  silver  nitrate,  had  a  better  idea  of  what  could  and 
what  could  not  then  be  done  in  photography  than  many  who  made 
much  greater  pretensions. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  907. — “Improvements  in  Camera  Stands.”  F.  Barr. — Dated  January 
20,  1888. 

No.  949. — “Flash  Lights  and  Apparatus  connected  therewith  for  Photo¬ 
graphic  and  other  Purposes.”  J.  E.  Thornton. — Dated  January  21,  1888. 

No.  982.  —  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Lenses.”  T.  R.  Dallmeyer. — 
Doled  January  21,  1888. 

No.  1026. — “Improvements  in  or  relating  to  the  Production  of  Pictures  or 
Images  on  Materials  or  Fabrics  having  a  Dark  Ground  by  a  Photo-mechanical 
Process.”  Communicated  by  J.  W.  C.  C.  Schirm.  W.  P.  Thompson. — Dated 
January  23,  1888. 

No.  1133. — “Improvements  in  Photographic  Shutters.”  J.  C.  Asten. — 
Dated  January  25,  1888. 

No.  1201. — “Improved  Photographic  Plate  to  be  Developed  in  Water.” 
Communicated  by  L.  Backelandt.  Complete  specification.  A.  J.  Boult. — 

Dated  January  26,  1888.  - 

PATENT  LAPSED. 

No.  1957. — ‘(Magic  Lanterns  and  Lamps.”  F.  Newton. — Dated  1877. 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

An  Improved  Apparatus  for  the  Application  of  Electric  Light  for 
Photographic  Purposes. 

No.  3998.  Felix  Jules  Chary,  9,  Rue  de  Londres,  Paris. — March  16,  1887. 
This  invention  relates  to  the  application  of  electric  light  for  photography,  and 
has  for  its  purpose  to  permit  the  use  of  a  brilliant  light  by  diffusing  the  same. 
To  this  end  I  employ  an  electric  arc  lamp  which  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  a 
reflector,  the  depth  of  which  is,  preferably,  one-third  smaller  than  its  breadth  ; 
it  may  have  twenty-four  centimetres  diameter  to  eight  centimetres  depth. 

The  reflector  is  mounted  on  a  universal  joint,  allowing  it  to  be  turned  for¬ 
ward,  backward,  to  the  right,  and  to  the  left.  The  lamp  provided  with  the 
reflector  is  placed  on  a  tripod  or  stand.  The  second  apparatus  I  employ  is  a 
large  hemispheric  reflector  of,  preferably,  one  metre  forty  centimetres  diameter, 
of  pasteboard  or  similar  material,  the  interior  of  which  is  painted  white.  This 
reflector  is  so  mounted  as  to  allow  it  to  be  turned  forward  and  backward.  In 
operation  I  place  the  lamp  slightly  behind  the  person  or  model  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  and  the  large  reflector  in  front,  so  that  the  luminous  rays  proceeding 
from  the  lamp  are  curved  back  by  the  said  reflector  and,  describing  an  angle  of 
45°,  fall  on  to  the  model. 

Between  the  lamp  and  the  model  I  introduce  a  screen  covered  with  muslin 
and  serving  to  lessen  the  direct  illumination  of  the  lamp,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  model  I  place  a  mechanical  screen  similar  to  those  employed  in  the 
studios  for  softening  or  intensifying  the  shades. 

In  this  manner  I  obtain  negatives  of  a  great  softness,  in  which  great  contrasts 
are  not  produced,  and  the  prints  of  which  are  equal  to  photographs  produced 
by  solar  light.  For  busts  and  the  like  I  use  only  one  lamp  ;  for  full-length 
portraits  two  lamps  and  two  reflectors,  of  which,  however,  one  is  slightly 
smaller  than  the  other.  I  place  my  two  lamps  over  one  another  and  the  small 
reflector  below  the  larger,  subsequently  proceeding  as  with  busts. 

For  groups  I  employ  three  lamps,  placing  two  of  them  side  by  side,  and 
separate  them  from  each  other  according  to  the  number  of  subjects  I  take  ;  the 
light  of  the  two  lamps  is  directed  into  the  larger  reflector. 

The  third  lamp  is,  like  its  reflector,  always  placed  above  the  others,  and 
chiefly  serves  to  light  the  garments,  &c.  ;  I  then  operate  as  with  busts  anil  foot 
portraits,  always  taking  care  to  make  the  light  to  describe  an  angle  of  45°. 

What  is  claimed  is  : — The  method  of  diffusing  the  light  by  double  reflectors ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  directing  it  upon  a  reflector  from  which  it  describes  an  angle 
of  45°  before  falling  upon  the  person  or  object  to  be  photographed. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 


Name  of  Society. 


Pla^e  of  Meeting. 


February  7 

”,  7 

„  7 

„  7 

„  7 

„  7 

„  7 

,,  7 

„  8 

9 

„  9 

„  9 

,,  9 

,,  9 

„  10 


Notts  . 

Carlisle  and  County  . 

Glossop  Dale . 

North  London  . 

Sheffield  . . 

Sutton . . 

Paisley  . .' . . 

Holmfirth  . . 

Bolton  Club  . 

Photographic  Club . . 

Birkenhead  . . 

Bradford  Amateur  . . 

Cheltenham  . 

Manchester  Photo.  Society 

London  and  Provincial . 

Ireland  . 


Institute,  Shakespeare-street. 
Society’s  Rm.,  Lowther-st.,  Carlisle 
Society’s  Rms.  ,Norfolk-sq. , Glossop 
MyddeltonHall,Upper-st.  .Islington 
Masonic  Hall,  Surrey-street. 
Society’s  Rooms,  18,  High-street. 
Paisley  Museum. 

The  Studio,  Chancery -lane,  Bolton. 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 
Free  Public  Library,  Hamilton-st. 
Bridges  &  Smith’s  Studio,  Bradford 
4,  Clarence-street. 

36,  George-street. 

Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 
Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

Committee  meeting  held  January  26. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the 
Committee  were  occupied  with  an  application  for  assistance.  The  particulars 
of  the  case  being  somewhat  complicated,  a  temporary  grant  was  made  and  the 
matter  deferred  for  further  consideration. 

A  resolution  was  passed  that  all  Local  Secretaries  should  be  ex  officio  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 

After  the  reading  of  Mr.  Trueman  Wood’s  paper  at  the  meeting  held  on  the 
12th  ultimo,  Mr.  Francis  Cobb  in  the  chair, — 

The  Chairman  said  : — It  was  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
papers  which  they  had  had  read  in  the  Club.  The  worthy  lecturer,  with  his 
usual  modesty,  took  occasion  to  rather  parade  his  shortcomings  in  the 
commencement  of  his  remarks  ;  but  he  was  sure  they  would  all  agree  that  he 
might  have  saved  himself  that  trouble. 

Captain  MaycociC  described  Sergeant-Major  Husband’s  process  as  practical 
and  successful.  He  said  that  they  had  no  means  of  making  type-printing 
blocks  in  the  establishment  of  which  he  had  charge  at  Chatham,  but  be  had  no 
doubt  that  the  transfer  of  which  Sergeant-Major  Husband  could  obtain  on 
zinc  from  his  process  coidd  be  etched  up  into  type-printing  blocks  if  necessity 
called  for  it.  He  was  very  glad  indeed  to  recommend  the  inventor  of  what  he 
considered  a  valuable  process  to  Government  for  a  reward,  and  was  happy  to 
state  that  he  had  been  successful.  The  details  which  were  published  of  the 
working  of  the  process  in  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  were  the 
exact  details  by  which  the  process  was  worked  at  Chatham.  They  are  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community,  and  any  one  is  at  liberty  to 
practise  the  process  without  let  or  hindrance.  If  any  worker  in  this  subject 
should  require  any  further  information,  if  he  would  write  to  the  speaker,  at 
the  School  of -Engineers  at  Chatham,  he  should  be  most  happy  to  assist  him  in 
any  way  he  could. 

Mr.  T.  Bolas  regretted  the  loss  that  photography  suffered  by  the  deaths  of 
its  favoured  champions.  The  working  details  of  the  Pretch  process  perished 
with  its  inventor.  A  little  wreckage  only  survives  in  the  annals  of  the  Patent 
Office  and  the  columns  of  the  photographic  journals.  The  best  form  of  the 
Talbot  etching  process  disappeared  with  its  inventor.  He,  therefore,  especially 
congratulated  Sergeant-Major  Husband  on  his  patriotism  in  giving  his  process 
to  the  world.  The  same  might  be  said  for  other  processes  at  the  Ordnance 
Office.  He  would  say  a  few  words  about  the  artistic  results  which  might 
follow  from  a  cheap  and  reliable  reproduction  of  the  works  of  the  best  masters. 
He  thought  but  few,  and  those  only  of  the  very  old  school  of  artists,  nowa- 
i  days  feared  the  wide  diffusion  of  their  efforts.  The  only  danger  he  could  fore¬ 
see  was  the  gradual  education  of  the  masses  into  a  convention  of  taste,  as 
I  exemplified  by  the  modern  suburban  villa. 

Mr.  Walker  made  some  remarks  as  to  the  introduction  of  handwork. 
He  thought  the  finest  reproductions  were  the  photogravure  methods.  Being 
I  done  on  copper,  the  artist  could  not  only  take  out,  but  also  put  in,  detail 
after  the  light  had  done  its  work  ;  whereas,  with  type-blocks,  work  could  be 
taken  out,  but  it  was  difficult  to  add  fresh  detail  in  the  shadows  or  raised 
portions.  In  the  copperplate  the  graver  could  either  cut  away  for  high  lights, 
or,  by  knocking  up  the  copper  from  the  block,  gain  any  amount  of  depth  in 
the  shadows.  He  thought  that  until  some  such  method  could  be  introduced 
into  type-blocks,  they  would  never  gain  the  artistic  value  of  the  copperplate 
photogravure. 

Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  said  he  had  the  pleasure  of  showing  some  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  engravings  from  Daguerreotype  plates,  which  could  be' examined  under 
a  microscope,  so  fine  were  the  details.  The  late  Baden  Pritchard,  in  talking  to 
him  of  the  very  fine  style  of  American  engravings,  had  said  that  he  thought 
photography  was  used  in  their  production.  But  from  personal  knowledge  he 
was  able  to  say  that  it  was  honestly  all  handwork,  and  due  entirely  to  the  en¬ 
graver’s  skill. 

Mr.  Druitt  regretted  that  no  allusion  had  been  made  to  the  artistic  part  of 
the  question.  He  thought  that  the  best  wood-cutting  work  should  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  best  process-work.  He  thought  process-work  not  nearly  as 
|  perfect  as  woodwork.  Messrs.  Longman  had  recently  published  a  work  which 
showed  that  wood  engraving  could  be  as  nearly  as  perfect  as  steel  engraving. 
He  did  not  wish  to  depreciate  process-work,  but  looked  on  it  as  an  exigency  of 
the  hurried  times  people  were  living  in.  He  thought  the  advocates  of  process- 
work  had  got  a  little  too  “  cocky.”  He  was  able  to  state  that  during  the  past 
few  months  the  demand  for  mezzotint  had  advanced  very  considerably,  and 
photogravure  declined,  He  thought  that  the  lecturer  had  not  laid  stress  on  the 


non-originality  of  process-work.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Wood  that  one  should 
not  boast  of  work  that  can  be  touched  up,  but  ought  to  get  pure  work. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Hastings  said  that  during  his  connexion  with  the  photographic 
press  he  had  been  able  to  repioduce  as  many  photographic  engravings  as  any 
journal.  He  had  made  use  of  three  processes,  but!  preferred  the  “Lefman.” 
The  portrait  of  an  Austrian  nobleman  was  produced  by  that  process. 

Mr.  Lefman,  through  his  representative,  spoke  of  his  process,  which  he  said 
was  being  improved  upon  every  day.  They  had  now  discarded  the  lines  as 
being  untrue  and  inartistic. 

Mr.  Geddes  said  it  struck  him  that  a  great  advantage  might  be  gained  if 
some  of  the  different  processes  could  be  combined.  He  thought  the  result 
would  be  a  benefit  to  the  whole  community. 

Mr.  Roberts  said  that  the  method  described  by  Mr.  Wood  to  prevent 
undercutting  was  not  very  successful.  He  thought  deep  biting-in  unnecessary. 
In  wood  blocks  the  paper  was  forced  into  the  wood,  so  that  the  edges  were 
necessary  ;  but  in  phototype  blocks  surface  paper  and  even  pressure  were  the 
order,  and  a  slightly  bitten  block  gave  the  best  practical  results. 

Mr.  Davidson  regretted  that  some  artists  were  not  present  to  answer  their 
portion  of  the  paper.  There  appeared  to  be  a  charge  against  them  that  they 
call  the  processes  mechanical,  but  he  thought  their  real  objection  lay  in  the 
fact  that  their  work  was  touched  up  by  inferior  hands.  What  they  would  like 
would  be  a  process  which  would  reproduce  with  fidelity  their  technique  and 
feeling. 

The  Chairman  hoped  that  the  splendid  collection  on  the  Club  walls  would 
remain  up  a  few  days.  Before  calling  on  Mr.  Wood  to  reply  he  would  like  to 
place  on  record  a  vote  of  thanks  to  all  their  kind  friends  who  had  contributed 
to  the  evening’s  success. 

Mr.  Lyonel  Clark  said  what  had  most  struck  him  was  Mr.  Geddes’s  remark, 
that  by  some  combination  of  the  different  processes  a  more  perfect  method 
would  result.  He  thought  that  a  difficulty  lay  in  the  fact  that  there  existed 
no  place  where  a  collection,  such  as  was  at  present  on  the  Club  walls,  could  be 
seen.  He  thought  it  a  great  pity  that  such  a  collection  should  vanish,  and  he 
intended,  as  the  librarian  of  the  Club,  to  ask  the  different  exhibitors  to  present 
specimens  of  their  works  for  a  Club  album,  which  could  be  consulted  at  all 
times. 

Mr.  Wood,  in  reply,  said  he  was  extremely  glad  that  the  paper  he  had  had 
the  iileasure  of  reading  had  produced  a  very  interesting  and  very  useful  dis¬ 
cussion.  With  regard  to  the  points  raised  by  that  discussion,  he  thought  he 
could  not  undertake  to  answer  Mr.  Druitt  unless  he  was  given  another  evening 
to  do  it  in,  but  he  should  like  to  say  that  no  advocate  of  process  work  pre¬ 
tended  that  it  was  more  than  a  work  of  copying.  Alluding  to  wood  engraving, 
Mr.  Wood  said  he  thought  it  was  a  matter  of  very  great  regret  that  so  beau¬ 
tiful  a  work  as  wood  engraving  should  be  sapped  from  below.  Air.  Roberts 
raised  a  very  interesting  point — the  question  of  the  amount  of  relief.  Printers 
ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  processes,  as  they  had  taught  them  a  great  deal 
that  they  did  not  know  before.  Mr.  Geddes’s  suggestion  seemed  to  be  a  very 
interesting  one.  He  thanked  them  very  cordially  for  the  patience  with  which 
they  had  listened  to  him,  and  for  the  kindness  with  which  they  had  over¬ 
looked  the  inevitable  mistakes  occurring  in  a  lecture  delivered  in  such  a  short 
time.  He  was  very  much  obliged  to  them,  and  it  had  been  a  very  great 
pleasure  for  him  to  come  there  that  evening  and  give  this  lecture,  whatever 
might  be  the  conflicting  opinions  about  the  processes. 

On  Thursday,  January  26,  Mr.  A.  Pringle  delivered  a  lecture  entitled  A  Tour 
through  Southern  Spain  and  a  Day  in  Tangiers.  Mr.  W.  A.  Greene  occupied 
the  chair. 

This  was  a  lantern  evening,  and  Mr.  Pringle’s  lecture  was  illustrated  by 
pictures  on  the  screen  from  slides,  mostly  of  his  own  preparation,  some  being 
lent  by  Mr.  York.  Interesting  views  of  Gibraltar  were  shown,  and  the  narrative 
of  the  touring  party’s  experiences  through  Andalusia  bristled  with  lively  sallies 
of  wit.  The  transparencies,  showing  interiors  in  the  Alhambra,  were  especially 
admired.  The  lecture  was  numerously  attended,  and  a  very  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Pringle  for  his  excellent  entertainment. 

The  tour  taken  by  Mr.  Pringle  and  his  party  commenced  at  Gibraltar,  where 
they  appear  to  have  found  a  good  guide  (Michael  Beiiunes),  but  not  much 
photography.  Some  distance  off,  near  Algeciras,  an  interesting  picture  of  a 
Moorish  bridge — the  Bridge  of  Thunder— was  secured.  This  was  shown  upon 
the  screen.  At  Cadiz,  the  chief  photographic  experience  was  the  discovery  of 
a  smashed  changing-box.  However,  the  “  Miradores,  ’  or  towers,  afforded  fine 
views.  Some  interesting  particulars  concerning  Seville  came  next  in  the  lecture, 
the  Giralda,  a  lofty  tower  close  to  the  Cathedral,  the  Cathedral  itself,  and  the 
Alcazar  being  the  chief  points  noted  for  observation.  Here  Mr.  Pringle  was 
lead  by  his  experiences  to  be  very  sceptical  of  the  powers  of  the  famous  bull¬ 
fighters,  his  opinion  being  that  he  would  rather  be  a  bull-fighter  than  a  jockey, 
as  far  as  the  danger  of  the  life  was  concerned.  The  principal  part  of  the 
lecture  was  devoted  to  a  narrative  of  the  party’s  experiences  in  Granada 
amongst  the  beauties  of  the  Alhambra.  The  lantern  slides  illustrating  this 
portion  of  the  lecture  were  particularly  fine. 

The  subject  on  Thursday,  February  9,  will  be  Photographing  by  Artificial 
Light,  discussion  to  be  opened  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Roberts.  Meeting  at  eight  p.m. 


BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the  Technical  Schools, 
Bridge-street,  on  the  26tli  ultimo, — Mr.  E.  H.  Jaques  in  the  chair.  Sixty- 
seven  members  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Blumfield,  A.  E.  Hart,  G.  Wilkes,  and  H.  J.  Stamps,  were 
elected  members  ;  aud  Messrs.  J.  Biggs,  H.  J.  Avery,  Thomas  North,  and 
George  Wheale,  were  nominated  for  election. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  Stereoscopic  Company,  offering 
a  medal  for  a  competition  prize,  which  was  referred  to  the  Council  for 
consideration. 

Carbon  prints  were  exhibited  by  Air.  G.  Baxter ;  and  A  ergara  films,  nega¬ 
tives,  and  stereoscopic  slides,  by  AI  r.  W.  Osborn. 
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The  question  box  contained: — “Can  carbon  prints  on  opal  be  made  in¬ 
soluble,  to  prevent  damp  spoiling  them  or  getting  dirty?” 

Mr.  A.  A.  Nock  :  Use  thin  copal  varnish  ;  but  it  detracts  from  the  beauty  of 
the  pictures  by  making  them  glossy  instead  of  dead. 

Mr.  A.  Constantine  recommended  “  Cristoline.” 

Mr.  George  A.  Thomason  :  Cristoline  can  also  be  used  for  negatives. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  carbon  process  was  now  being  employed 
for  the  decoration  of  furniture,  &c. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  handed  in  a  fine  water-colour  painting  received  from  Mr. 
W.  P.  H.  Foster,  who  had  promised  it  as  a  prize  at  the  recent  competition,  but 
had  been  unable  to  finish  it  before,  owing  to  continued  ill-health.  The  painting 
was  much  admired,  and  the  Chairman  handed  the  same  to  Mr.  W.  D.  Welford, 
the  winner  of  the  prize. 

The  Chairman  then  said  that  on  behalf  of  the  Society  he  had  a  very  pleasant 
duty  to  perform,  namely,  to  present  Mr.  Karleese,  their  late  Hon.  Secretary, 
with  an  album  filled  with  specimens  of  the  members’  work  taken  during  the 

ast  three  years,  as  a  small  acknowledgment  of  his  services.  At  the  time  of 

is  appointment  the  Society  was  comparatively  speaking  young,  lacking  unity 
and  method.  During  his  period  of  office  it  had,  under  his  supervision  and 
care,  been  steadily  developed  until  it  became  the  prosperous  body  it  is  now. 
Members  could  scarcely  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  work  falling  to  their 
Honorary  Secretaries  without  being  in  frequent  intercourse  with  them,  and  from 
his  personal  knowledge  of  the  way  Mr.  Karleese  had  always  acquitted  himself, 
he  was  sure  none  better  appreciated  his  services  or  more  regretted  his  resig¬ 
nation  than  he  (the  Chairman)  himself  did. 

Mr.  Karleese  acknowledged  the  compliment  in  suitable  terms,  and  said 
that  whatever  services  he  had  been  able  to  render  were  rendered  from  a  feeling 
of  duty  enhanced  by  a  genuine  love  of  our  art.  The  cause  of  his  resignation 
was  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  him,  but  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  con¬ 
sider  his  health  paramount  to  all  else.  It  is  with  no  slight  feelings  of  pride 
(he  continued)  that  I  find  to-night  the  efforts  of  others  and  myself  in  the  early 
days  of  this  Society  have  borne  fruit  in  making  its  membership  roll  nearly 
three  times  that  it  was  at  the  period  referred  to  by  our  Chairman.  I  shall 
always  cherish  this  album,  not  for  its  intrinsic  value,  but  for  the  kindly 
thoughts  and  feelings  it  conveys,  and  as  a  work  of  art,  the  contents  of  which  I 
shall  endeavour  to  emulate  and,  if  possible,  surpass. 

Mr.  Nock  then  gave  his  paper  on  The  Wet  Collodion  Process  for  Lantern 
and  other  Transparencies ,  with  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  same,  showing 
the  causes  of  failure  and  the  way  to  succeed  in  obtaining  good  pictures,  re¬ 
marking  that  the  wet  collodion  was  the  best  method  for  line  subjects,  and  also 
the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  made.  In  answer  to  inquiries,  he  said 
“One  should  never  tone  lantern  slides  with  mercury,  as  they  are  apt  to  fade, 
&c.  ”  “  If  the  collodion  gets  dry  it  can  be  made  wet  again.  ”  ‘  *  He  did  not  tone 
his  slides,  but  intensified  till  sufficient  depth  had  been  obtained.”  “  It  was 
necessary  to  varnish  the  plate  before  mounting  because  of  the  deposit  of 
silver.”  “Can  be  dried  by  heat.” 

The  Chairman  remarked  to  the  members  that  they  must  do  wet  collodion 
pictures  in  a  room  where  ammonia  fumes  were  unknown. 

Mr.  W.  Tylar  next  proceeded  with  Double  Contact  Printing  for  Lantern 
Slides,  and  unfolded  the  secrets  of  printing-in  the  clouds,  &c.,  by  double 
contact,  rendering  much  practical  information,  going  through  every  detail,  and 
producing  some  excellent  slides  and  transparencies.  Mr.  Tylar  used  his 
developing  dishes  and  plate  holders,  which  are  now  so  well  known,  and  for 
compactness  and  handiness  cannot  be  excelled. 

The  Chairman  said  the  lateness  of  the  hour  would  prevent  any  discussion, 
and,  thanking  Messrs.  Nock  and  Tylar  for  their  valuable  information,  &c. ,  which 
the  members,  he  was  sure,  much  appreciated,  declared  the  meeting  at  an  end. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the  26th  ultimo  at  the  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion,  Colquilt-street, — The  retiring  President,  Mr.  George  H.  Rutter,  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed.  The  list  of 
honorary  members  recommended  by  the  Council,  being  the  same  as  last  year, 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Rutter  then  retired  from  the  chair,  introducing  as  his  successor  the 
President-elect  for  1888,  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce. 

The  elections  were  then  proceeded  with  :  Messrs.  George  J.  C.  Broome,  T.  E. 
Leigh,  J.  W.  P.  Newton,  L.D.S.,  Frederick  R.  Nuttall,  Frank  Reynolds,  and 
John  T.  N.  Thomas,  were  duly  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  letters  from  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.,  presenting  a 
copy  of  Burton’s  Treatise  on  Photographic  Printing  to  the  library,  which  was 
acknowledged  with  thanks  ;  and  from  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company, 
drawing  attention  to  the  Amateur  Exhibition  held  at  their  Galleries,  110  and  108, 
Regent-street,  London,  and  inviting  members  of  the  Liverpool  Society,  who 
may  be  in  London  during  the  next  month  or  two,  to  visit  it.  He  also  distributed 
some  samples  of  Wolff’s  adhesive  mounts,  received  by  the  kindness  of  Harold 
Senier,  F.  I.C. ,  for  members  to  try. 

T'be  President  exhibited  prints  (silver  and  gelatino-bromide)  of  a  group 
taken  by  him  at  the  annual  dinner  by  the  magnesium  flash  light.  As  some 
erroneous  reports  had  been  given  as  to  his  method  of  employing  the  magnesium, 
he  explained  that  four  flashes  were  ignited  simultaneously,  each  consisting  of 
seven  grains  of  guncotton  and  fourteen  grains  magnesium  powder.  He  re¬ 
commended  that  as  much  of  the  powder  as  possible  should  be  incorporated  with 
the  guncotton,  that  the  cotton  should  then  be  flaked  out,  and  remainder  of 
magnesium  laid  loosely  on  top. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  inaugural  address  : — 

Gentlemen — and  addressing  you  as  a  Society,  I  add,  with  great  satisfaction,  the 
magic  word  Ladies !— for,  happily,' the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association 
is  honoured  in  having  the  names  of  ladies  on  its  roll  of  members.  May  their  numbers 
increase  and  their  presence  brighten  our  meetings,  for  there  is  nothing  inconsistent 
with  feminine  delicacy  in  the  practice  of  photography ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I 
may  judge  of  the  general  skill  of  our  lady  members  from  the  examples  which  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  inspecting,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  next  epoch  of  our  Associa¬ 
tion’s  career  we  may  find  our  fair  sisters  rivals  of  the  first  rank ;  yet  we  need  not  wish 
the  contrary,  for  such  competition  cannot  fail  to  be  both  agreeable  and  instructive. 


Our  Association  now  enters  on  its  twenty-fifth  year;  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
nearly  passed  since  a  few  of  the  then  amateur  photographers  of  Liverpool  met  together 
to  establish  it  strictly  as  an  association  of  amateurs,  and  I  hope  as  such  it  will  long 
continue  to  flourish,  also  that  its  members  will  vie  with  each  other  in  maintaining  a 
prestige  worthy  of  the  earliest  founded  amateur  photographic  association  in  England. 

There  are  those  in  our  ranks  who  can  recall  the  days  of  the  infancy  of  photography, 
and  know  from  experience  by  what  patient  and  persevering,  but  always  intere-ting, 
study  the  gradients  have  been  traversed  to  its  present  height ;  yet  we  are  very  far 
from  the  summit,  though  fifty  years  of  progress  are  now  recorded.  Coincident  with 
this  circumstance  we  are  proud  to  own  as  an  honorary  and  honoured  member  one  who, 
as  an  amateur  photographer,  now  arrives  at  his  jubilee  in  this  charming  pursuit.  He 
is  our  link  between  the  present  and  the  time  when  photography  was  not,  and  among 
us,  hearty  and  strong,  as  genial  and  helpful  to  the  utmost  as  in  the  days  of  yore,  and 
all  will  unite  with  me  in  wishing  many  happy  new  years  to  our  veteran,  Mr.  James 
Alexander  Forrest.  My  idea  had  been  that  in  this  address  we  should  “  not  only  con¬ 
sider  the  present  by  looking  round,  the  future  by  looking  on,  but  the  past  by  looking 
back,”  but  Mr.  Forrest  has  in  a  very  extensive  manner  dealt  with  the  past  (with  tho 
events  of  which,  as  regards  our  art-science,  he  has  been  intimately  associated,  in  an 
article  published  in  the  Liverpool  Mercury  of  the  20th  instant,  intended  as  an  avant 
courier  to  our  international  exhibition  of  photographs.  I  will,  therefore,  in  a  general 
way,  limit  myself  to  stating  that  there  was  good  work  done  in  those  early  days  by 
Lancashire  men.  The  great  sitser  cities  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester  can  show  nega¬ 
tive  work  of  bygone  days  which,  excepting  the  feature  of  rapidity,  will  excite  intense 
admiration  now,  but  they  are  of  different  schools ;  Manchester  having  found  a  sure 
path,  followed  it  with  that  determination  which  has  always  been  the  characteristic 
of  her  sons.  The  collodio-albumen  process,  to  which  I  allude,  though  somewhat  slow 
even  then,  was  one  to  be  relied  upon,  and  its  followers  men  who  know  well  how  to 
show  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

Now,  with  regard  to  ourselves.  On  one  occasion,  when  being  introduced  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  London,  it  was  incidentally  mentioned  that  I  came  from  Liverpool.  “  Oh,” 
said  my  new  friend,  “that  is  America!”  I  asked  why,  and  was  told  “You  are 
Yankees  in  your  habits.”  Well,  perhaps  he  was  not  far  wrong  in  his  estimate,  for 
while  our  Manchester  brothers  (I  do  not  intend  a  pun,  though  one  bears  the  name  of 
Brothers,  and  would  ably  illustrate  my  point)  were  steadily  drawing  things  of  beauty 
from  their  well-tried  collodio-albumen,  Liverpool  was  running  after  processes  that 
were  newT.  We  were  fortunate  in  having  among  us  men  not  easily  daunted  by  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  scarcely  had  the  emulsion  process  been  hatched  than  our  Mr.  Ormond  R. 
Green,  who  had  up  to  that  time  coated  plates  12  x  10  inches,  provided  himself  with  a 
camera  to  produce  direct  negatives  24x18  inches,  and  ably  demonstrated  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  early  formulas  of  collodio-bromide  emulsion.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  he  may  again  be  able  to  gladden  us  by  the  exhibition  of  his  entire  collection  of 
those  gigantic  and  beautiful  productions,  nor  could  there  be  a  more  healthy  stimulus 
to  beginners;  for  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  every  stage  of  their  preparation  and 
subsequent  treatment,  down  to  the  finished  mounted  print,  was  personal  work  in 
his  case,  and  the  novice  who  has  just  purchased  his  dozen  quarter-plates  will,  perhaps, 
never  realise  what  such  work  meant,  for  there  is  now  a  “royal  road”  to  excellent 
results,  free  from  the  stumbling-blocks  daily  met  with  by  the  men  who  belonged  to 
those  days  ;  while  in  the  matter  of  cost,  the  burden,  not  only  to  the  beginner  but  to 
the  old  hand,  is  very  appreciably  lessened  ;  and  without  a  thought  of  having  to  stay 
up  night  after  night  till  the  small  hours  began  to  grow  in  number,  to  the  injury  of 
health  and  disgust  of  the  family,  preparing  that  batch  of  uncertain  bath  plates  which 
was  to  form  the  stock  for  a  holiday  tour,  all  can,  for  a  few  shillings,  supply  them¬ 
selves  with  plates  or  films  which  are  clean,  rapid,  excellent  in  every  respect,  and 
capable  of  almost  automatic  development.  Such  being  the  case,  we  may  “thank  our 
stars”  that  those  days  of  labour  will  never  return,  though  it  will  be  not  less  necessary 
in  the  interests  of  the  future  that  every  amateur  should  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  classics  of  our  art  and  strive  to  unveil  its  further  resources. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  aspect  of  the  photographic  horizon.  We  have,  firstly,  the 
battle  of  the  sensitive  surfaces— those  supported  on  glass  and  those  on  paper  or  tissue ; 
and  while  it  will  be  for  workers  with  glass  to  show  cause  for  continuance  of  its  bur¬ 
densome  weight  for  landscape  work  and  its  liability  to  fracture,  those  who  advocate 
the  use  of  a  lighter  medium  must  be  prepared  to  furnish  results  that  wall  answer  all 
possible  objections  to  their  use.  I  trust  we  shall  this  summer  have  this  matter 
brought  to  a  practical  issue  at  our  excursions.  Yet  why  outdoor  work  only,  when  the 
magnesium  flash,  combined  with  extreme  sensitiveness,  is  opening  up  new  and  hitherto 
unattainable  visions  for  our  lenses  to  perpetuate  ? 

Permanency  of  printed  surfaces  is  occupying,  as  it  should,  great  attention.  How 
few  w'orks  of  the  old  masters  could  be  gathered  together  to  form  a  permanent  gallery  ? 
Some  have  stood  w7ell  where  washing  and  other  details  of  manipulation  have  been 
thorough,  but  these  are  the  exceptions.  Now,  however,  with  indelible  carbon,  and, 
probably,  well-developed  prints,  posterity  may  have  opportunities  of  comparison 
w'hich  are  denied  to  us.  , 

With  the  exception  of  what  our  worthy  Secretary  has  done,  I  cannot  find  that  our 
members  have  interested  themselves  in  orthochromatic  photography.  The  relation 
which  coloured  objects  present  to  the  observer  it  is  highly  important  to  preserve  ;  we 
all  know  how  misleading  attempts  to  reproduce  colour  in  proper  balance  have  hitherto 
been,  and  in  this  branch  there  is  great  room  for  experiment,  which  I  commend  to 
those  who  are  blessed  with  the  leisure  essential  to  success. 

Production  of  great  pictures  by  enlargement  of  small  negatives  and  reduction  of  the 
same  to  lantern  slides  have  never,  perhaps,  been  so  enthusiastically  pursued  as  at 
present,  and  these  delightful  transmutations  are  within  the  reach  of  all,  for  there  is 
nothing  of  mystery  in  their  treatment.  By  the  former  we  avoid  the  impedimenta  of 
bulk  and  weight  in  travel,  and  the  latter  affords  amusement  and  edification  simultane¬ 
ously  to  vast  numbers  who  by  no  other  means  could  be  so  easily  instructed  and  pleased. 

As  all  are  aware,  this  will  be  an  eventful  year  in  our  Association’s  history.  We 
have  an  energetic  and  able  Committee  which  has  charge  of  a  forthcoming  inter- 
national  photographic  exhibition,  and  is  endeavouring  to  make  it  as  complete  as 
possible.  They  will  do  their  share,  but  they  rely  upon  your  co-operation.  From  what 
we  see  of  each  other’s  work  it  is  certain  that  nearly  all  have  good  negatives,  and, 
having  such,  let  each  member  be  represented  on  the  w  alls  of  the  art  gallery.  A  hearty 
response  has  been  made  to  the  announcements,  and  from  distant  places  we  have  many 
promises  of  support.  We  may  also  count  on  valuable  help  from  our  active  offshoots 
on  the  Cheshire  side ;  and  the  Birkenhead  Association,  whose  annual  soiree  is  usually 
held  at  this  season,  has  caused  it  to  be  omitted,  an  act  of  courtesy  which  we  highly 
appreciate.  His  Worship  the  Mayor  (T.  W.  Oakshott,  Esq.,  J.P.)  has  kindly  con- 
sented  to  inaugurate  proceedings  at  the  conversazione  which  will  precede  the  public 
opening ;  and  on  that  occasion  the  magnificent  gallei'ies  in  which  the  works  of  art 
purchased  by  our  Corporation  as  a  permanent  collection  (would  I  could  say  the  same 
for  photographic  studies)  will  be  thrown  open  for  promenaders.  It  is  also  expected 
that  the  occasion  will  be  rendered  more  interesting  by  the  presence  of  many  whose 
names  are  household  words  in  the  worlds  of  science,  literature,  and  art.  Lantern 
exhibitions  will  be  an  attractive  feature,  and  your  contributions  of  the  best  slides  will 
be  highly  useful  for  these  occasions. 

Those  who  were  present  last  year,  when  Whitby  views  were  shown,  will  know  that 
we  may  expect  a  great  treat  to-night  in  illustrations  of  holiday  tours  by  Messrs.  A.  W. 
Beer  and  A.  W.  Cornish ;  so,  in  conclusion,  I  beg  to  express  my  deep  acknowledgment 
of  the  honour  you  have  conferred  upon  me  by  election  to  this  office,  and  my  hope  that 
the  year  may  be  marked  as  one  of  progress  and  prosperity  to  yourselves  personally 
and  to  the  Association  as  a  Liverpool  institution. 

Mr.  E.  Cook  exhibited  M‘Kellen’s  new  form  of  roller  slide,  and  Mr.  Bell 
showed  Decoudin’s  photometer. 
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Mr.  T.  S.  Mayne  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  progress  of  arrangements  for 
the  Liverpool  Exhibition,  remarking  that  it  promised  well  to  be  a  successful 
exhibition,  as  a  large  number  of  applications  for  space  had  been  received,  and 
that  it  only  needed  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  members  of  the  Liverpool 
Association  to  be  an  unqualified  success. 

The  President  announced  that  the  Council  had  secured  a  reduction  in 
platinotype  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson’s  celebrated  photograph,  Dawn  and  Sunset, 
as  the  presentation  print  for  1887,  and  that  it  was  hoped  it  would  shortly  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  members. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Beer  read  his  paper,  Byeways  and  Odd  Corners  of  English 
Landscape  Exposed uponby  A.  W.  Beer  and  A.  W.  Cornish,  illustrated  by  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  lantern  slides,  the  limelight  lantern  being  ably 
manipulated  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Phillips.  The  paper,  which  was  listened  to  with 
great  attention,  carried  the  audience  to  all  sorts  of  picturesque  and  quaint 
spots  in  Somerset,  Cheshire,  Yorkshire,  Kent,  and  on  the  River  Thames, 
Mr.  Beer  remarking  that  these  picturesque  old  timbered  mansions,  water  mills, 
ruined  castles  and  abbeys,  and  old-fashioned  cottages,  were  mainly  to  be  found 
off  the  track  of  the  iron  steed.  The  beauty  of  the  illustrations  excited  much 
enthusiasm,  and  from  Mr.  Beer’s  remarks  it  is  evident  that  he  possesses  a  keen 
eye  for  picturesque  beauty,  and  that  he  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Cornish,  spared  no 
exertion  or  labour  to  hunt  out  those  which  are  to  be  found  so  plentifully  in  all 
sorts  of  odd  corners  of  English  landscape. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  at  the  conclusion  to  Messrs.  Beer,  Cornish, 
and  Phillips. 

Mr.  B.  Boothroyd  afterwards  exhibited  the  recent  form  of  ether  saturator  as 
used  in  the  ethoxo  light. 


YORKSHIRE  COLLEGE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

The  third  annual  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  took  place  on  Friday  evening 
last,  the  27th  ultimo, ,  in  the  Chemistry  Lecture  Theatre,  before  a  large  audience 
of  members  and  friends. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  slides  were  shown,  the  contributors  being  Miss  B. 
Boyle,  Messrs.  C.  H.  Bothamley  (President),  J.  B.  Crossley,  H.  B.  Hall  (Hon. 
Secretary),  and  H.  Ingle,  Dr.  E.  H.  Jacob,  and  Messrs.  A.  E.  Nichols,  H. 
Pocklington,  and  W.  Thomas.  The  subjects  included  landscapes  from  various 
parts  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  figure  subjects,  including 
several  instantaneous  studies  ;  portraits  by  the  magnesium  flash  light  ;  and 
examples  of  orthochromatic  photography  as  applied  to  flowers  and  landscapes. 

The  next  meeting,  on  February  23,  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  on  Instan¬ 
taneous  Photography. 

The  exhibition  announced  for  February  14  is  postponed  until  after  Easter. 

- - 4— - 

Com&JOttUeitce. 


A  NEW  MAGNESIUM  LAMP. 

To  the  Editor. 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  enclose  you  a  few  cabinet  and  carte  specimens 
taken  in  the  ordinary  course  of  my  business  by  the  magnesium  light.  If 
you  think  the  results  good  enough  to  warrant  the  publication  of  a 
description  of  the  lamp  with  which  they  were  produced,  then  the 
ollowing  particulars  will,  I  hope,  make  matters  clear  : — 

The  lamp  is  one  of  my  own  contriving,  and  consists  of  an  ordinary 
movable  gas  standard  (A)  such  as  is  used  with  indiarubber  piping  to 

allow  of  the  light  being  moved 
about  the  desk  or  table  ;  it  is  fitted 
with  an  Argand  burner  (B).  C  is 
a  small  tin  can  with  a  conical 
bottom  and  a  flat  top  ;  at  the  point 
of  the  cone  a  piece  of  brass  tube 
(D)  with  an  eighth  of  an  inch  bore 
is  let  in  and  led  with  an  easy  curve 
to  half-way  up  the  hollow  centre  of 
the  Argand  burner,  being  fixed  with 
solder  or  wire  along  the  upright 
gas  standard  at  E.  On  the  flat  top 
of  the  tin  can  is  let  in'  a  brass 
screw  stopper  (F)  through  which 
to  pour  the  magnesium  powder. 
G  is  a  piece  of  quarter-inch  brass 
tube  about  three  inches  long,  also 
let  into  the  flat  top  of  tin  can.  H 
is  a  nine-inch  circular  concave 
silvered  glass  reflector  fastened  by 
a  wire  to  the  tin  can.  I  is  a  piece  of  wire  soldered  from  tin  to  upright 
of  gas  standard  to  support  and  strengthen  the  reflector  and  tin  can. 
J  is  the  gas  inlet  to  which  a  length  of  rubber  tube  is  fixed  and  led 
to  nearest  gas  bracket.  Attach  to  the  brass  tube  G  a  six-foot  piece  of 
rubber  tube. 

To  work  the  lamp,  unscrew  the  brass  stopper  F  and  pour  in  either  an 
ounce  or  two  of  powdered  magnesium,  or  simply  charge  the  can.  with 
a  small  quantity  of  magnesium,  enough  for  one  exposure  only,  screw  on 
the  stopper,  light  the  Argand  burner  to  give  a  flame  of  seven  or  eight 


inches  long  (without  a  glass  chimney),  give  the  tin  can  a  tap  with  the 
fingers  to  cause  the  powder  to  settle  well  into  the  bottom  of  the  cone, 
and  now  the  lamp  is  ready  to  flash  off,  to  do  which,  simply  blow  through 
the  six-foot  rubber  tube  attached  to  G,  which  will  with  one  moderate 
puff  give  a  powerful  flash  of  so  short  duration  that  infants  have  not  time 
to  move  ere  the  exposure  (and  a  full  one,  too)  is  over. 

I  find  that  measuring  just  enough  powder  for  one  exposure  and 
charging  the  can  with  that  quantity,  works  better  than  filling  up  the  tin 
with  magnesium,  as  by  the  latter  plan  results  are  not  so  regular  and  the 
pipe  is  liable  to  clog  up. 

The  important  improvement  in  this  lamp  over  all  others  that  I  have 
heard  of,  is  that  the  magnesium  powder  is  forced  right  through  the 
centre  of  a  solid  mass  of  flame  several  inches  in  length,  this  ensures 
immediate  and  complete  combustion  of  the  powder,  which  is  far  from 
being  the  case  when  one  or  two  flat  flames  are  used ;  also  I  find  an 
improvement  in  the  plan  of  blowing  with  the  mouth  instead  of  squeezing 
a  ball,  as  in  the  latter  case  there  is  danger  of  the  flame,  or  some  burning 
particles  of  magnesium,  being  sucked  back  into  the  tin  of  powder  when 
the  ball  expands.  Gaslight  will  be  found  cleaner,  better  (giving  larger 
flame),  and  safer  than  oil  or  spirit  lamps.  It  is  important  to  diffuse  the 
light,  and  a  frame  of  ground-glass  hung  between  the  lamp  and  the  sitter 
gives  a  nice  soft  light. 

For  a  few  exposures  the  use  of  a  lantern  and  chimney  may  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  but  for  constant  and  consecutive  use  some  arrangement  to 
carry  off  smoke  must  be  made.  I  enclose  the  lamp  in  a  case  with  a 
ground-glass  front  and  fitted  with  a  chimney. 

To  focus,  a  strong  gas  or  lamp  light  is  used  and  kept  burning  during 
the  exposure.  I  place  this  light  on  the  shadow  side,  and  find  that  by 
exposing  the  plate  a  few  seconds  just  before  flashing  off  the  magnesium, 
I  get  the  shadows  softened  a  good  deal,  and  am  able  to  then  use  a  small 
reflector  only. 

Trusting,  sir,  the  above  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  your  readers— 
I  am,  yours,  <fcc.,  L-  A.  James. 

1,  Buckingham  Palace-road,  S.W. 

[The  specimens  which  accompanied  this  communication  are  quite 
as  good  as  if  taken  by  daylight. — Eds.] 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editor. 

Dear  Sir,— In  a  letter  published  in  your  issue  of  the  13th  ult.,  Mr. 
Mackie  comes  forward  as  the  advocate  of  a  balloting  paper  in  which  the 
names  of  the  nominators  are  to  be  excluded.  Provisionally  the  insertion 
of  the  nominators’  names  was  passed  in  the  draft  of  the  new  laws  of  the 
Society,  and  I  hope,  when  the  laws  are  finally  passed,  this  provision  will 
remain  in,  and  it  will  if  we  have  a  fair  attendance  at  the  next  annual 
meeting.  Mr.  Mackie  seems  to  think  that  because  a  few  members  of 
Council  nominate  the  same  person,  that  therefore  that  individual  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  elected.  I  won’t  say  that  is  the  case,  but  if  so,  what  then  ? 
The  members  of  Council  are,  as  a  rule,  gentlemen  who  are  well  known  to 
the  Society,  and  the  country  members,  without  doubt,  are  guided  in  filling 
up  their  papers  by  seeing  well-known  names  as  nominators,  since  they 
cannot  be  supposed  to  know  the  merits  of  every  individual  who  is  nomi¬ 
nated.  Take  away  the  nominators’  names,  and  the  country  members 
will  probably  not  vote  unless  a  private  list  is  circulated  amongst  them  by 
some  of  these  well-known  individuals.  Unless  this  course  be  taken  the 
election  would  virtually  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  small  body  of  mem¬ 
bers  who  live  in  London,  which  is  not  desirable. 

A  member  who  nominates  another  as  member  of  Council  does  so  with 
a  fuller  sense  of  responsibility  if  he  knows  his  name  is  to  be  attached  to 
to  it  than  he  does  if  he  is  certain  his  name  will  remain  unknown. 
Mr.  Mackie  tells  us  that  the  publication  of  the  names  of  the  nominators 
tends  “  towards  the  introduction  of  the  worst  electioneering  practices."’ 
Others,  who  have  a  very  wide  experience,  think  their  omission  would  do 
so,  as,  unless  private  action  were  taken  to  recommend  certain  candidates 
to  the  electors,  it  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  the  solid 
vote  of  a  very  few  would  carry  a  list  which  contained  by  no  means  the 
men  best  fitted  for  the  Council.  The  probable  distribution  of  the  votes 
of  the  majority  amongst  many  nominees  would  ensure  the  success  of 
these  tactics — a  result  which  would  be  deplorable,  and  probably  ruinous 
to  the  Society. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  de  Y  .  Abney. 

EXCLUSIVENESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  watched  with  interest  the  growth  of  the  Cameia 
Club  and  have  rejoiced  at  its  success.  Meeting  after  meeting  I  have 
read  of  the  good  things  given  them  and  have  often  felt  sorr\  that  you, 
gentlemen,  had  not  given  poor  amateurs  a  taste  of  them.  The  leason 
why  you  have  not  done  so  I  have  just  learned  from  a  contemporary 
paper,  namely,  that  the  committee  of  the  Club  had  decided  to  keep  the 
good  things  to  themselves.  Now,  gentlemen,  amateurs  have  alway 
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been  generous,  and  I  am  sure  as  I  read  the  names  of  the  committee  in 
your  Almanac,  not  one  would  I  point  out  as  an  ungenerous  gentleman,  or 
one  that  would  withhold  any  information  he  could  give  to  a  less  fortunate 
brother.  Professionals  in  their  societies  freely  give,  and  hitherto  the 
traditions  of  amateurs  have  been  generosity.  I  might  almost  say  their 
motto  has  been  “  Receive,  without  money,  without  price.” 

Now,  the  Camera  Club  is  a  highly  favoured  and  successful  one  that 
amateurs  generally  look  to  with  pride.  Perhaps,  gentlemen,  you  will 
permit  me  through  your  columns  to  ask  the  committee  respectfully  to 
reconsider  their  decision,  which  if  they  do,  I  have  hopes  that  they  will, 
as  amateurs,  have  regard  to  their  less  favoured  brethren  and  allow  them 
to  have  given  to  them  some  of  the  good  things  from  their  table.  Amateurs, 
and  I  might  add  others,  will  appreciate  their  kindness  and  be  grateful 
for  it.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A  Country  Amateur. 

January  28,  1888.  - -•* - 

REDUCING  OYER-PRINTED  PRINTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Reading  in  your  current  number  the  extract  from  Mosaics 
on  the  above  subject,  induces  me  to  record  the  far  simpler  expedient — 
gleaned  from  an  old  Almanac — of  merely  leaving  the  over-done  prints 
in  the  hypo  until  the  required  reduction  is  reached.  There  appears  to 
be  no  limit  to  its  action,  for  I  have  obtained  vigorous  prints  with  a 
return  of  every  detail  which  had  been  obliterated  to  blackness  from  over 
exposure.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  practical  objection  to  the  above  method, 
and  bearing  in  mind  the  recently  recorded  experience  that  hyposulphite 
of  silver  left  in  the  paper  from  insufficient  fixing  is  the  great  cause  of 
fading,  and  that  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  comparatively  harmless,  one  is 
led  to  infer  that  the  continued  action  of  the  latter  would  tend  to  an 
increased  chance  of  permanence  rather  than  the  reverse. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Old  Bank ,  Shrewsbury,  January  28,  1888.  Martin  J.  Harding. 


PREPARING  ORTHOCHROMATIC  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Referring  to  your  editorial  remarks  in  your  last  issue  on 
the  preparation  of  orthochromatic  plates  by  photographers  for  use  in  the 
studio,  we  beg  leave  to  point  out  that  as  the  various  published  fomulae 
which  include  the  use  of  Erythrosin  or  other  eosine  dyes  are  included  in 
and  protected  by  Attout  Tailfer  and  Clayton’s  Patent,  No.  101,  1883, 
under  which  we  hold  the  sole  licence  for  this  country,  the  said  processes 
cannot  be  used  without  infringing  the  above  patent. 

We  have  made  arrangements  for  granting  sub-licences  to  photographers 
who  may  desire  to  prepare  their  own  isochromatic  plates ;  and,  in  future, 
we  shall  not  allow  the  above-mentioned  processes,  or  formulae,  to  be  used 
without  our  authority. — We  are,  yours,  Ac.,  B.  J.  Edwards  A  Co. 

The  Grove,  Hackney,  London,  January  31,  1888. 

- + - 

Engtoers  to  Comsapontinm. 


Robert  Stuart. — We  have  forwarded  your  letter  to  the  party  concerned. 

H.  Selby. — The  Scovill  Company’s  address  is  423,  Broome-street,  New  York. 

W.  E.  Sawer  sends  us  a  small  view  taken  by  moonlight.  It  shows,  as  he  says, 
more  detail  in  the  shaded  portions  than  could  be  seen  when  looking  at  the 
subject. 

H.  Ernst  (Hanover). — We  have  been  unable  to  discover  anything  more  about 
the  machine  than  we  published  at  the  time,  but  have  filed  your  letter  for 
further  inquiry. 

Charles  Johnson. — The  lens  is  one  of  an  obsolete  class.  Its  commercial  value 
is  but  small,  but  it  may  nevertheless  be  a  very  useful  instrument  where 
rapidity  is  not  required. 

C.  C.  (Champion  Hill). — The  ordinary  water  colours,  such  as  are  used  for 
water-colour  painting,  and  the  commercial  crayons  are  all  that  are  required. 
Try  Hardtmuth,  2,  Long-lane,  Sinithtield. 

An  Amateur  (Newcastle-on-Tyne). — There  is  no  rule  by  which  the- calculation 
can  be  definitely  made,  even  if  you  did  understand  formulae.  See  an  article 
on  the  subject  on  page  274  of  our  1887  Almanac. 

Toby. — 1.  As  soon  as  magnesium  lamps  are  ready  this  fact  will  be  announced 
in  our  advertising  pages. — 2.  Theoretically  paper  would  be  freer  from  hala¬ 
tion  than  a  transparent  film,  but  in  practice  there  would  be  no  difference. 

Lantern. — The  illuminating  power  of  a  well-made  condenser  may  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  drawing  a  circle  on  paper  and  observing  its  relation  to  any  plate 
which  is  placed  on  it.  The  nature  of  the  flame  or  lamp  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this. 

Electric. — We  cannot  give  you  any  more  information  on  “photographs  of 
lightning  flashes”  than  has  appeared  in  our  columns,  which  you  appear  to 
have  read.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  photograph  lightning  during  a 
thunderstorm. 

N.  B.  (Glasgow). — The  majority  of  the  published  pictures  on  opal  glass — por¬ 
traits  of  celebrities,  Christmas  cards,  and  the  like — are  printed  by  the  carbon 
process.  They  are  produced  commercially  at  an  exceedingly  low  rate.  Some 
are,  however,  we  believe,  made  on  gelatino-bromide. 

C.  Fox. — If  you  mean  burnt-in  enamels  apply  to  Mr.  J.  Solomon,  Red  Lion- 
square,  who  publishes  a  small  manual  on  the  subject ;  but  if  you  mean 
gelatinising  prints  every  information  has  appeared  in  our  back  volumes  and 
in  the  Almanacs.  A  few  simple  experiments  with  the  colours  will  teach 
you  more  than  anything  that  could  be  written,  though  nothing  has  been 
published, 


A.  D.  (Limerick).— If  you  have  tried  all  the  methods  <>!'  making  blooks  with 
half  tone  to  print  with  type  which  have  been  published,  and  which  you  say 
are  no  good,  we  fear  we  cannot  help  you  further.  A  simple  method  of 
making  half-tone  typographic  blocks  would  be  very  valuable  to  many  besides 
our  correspondent. 

C.  Waller.— If  the  ready  sensitised  paper  “turned  quite  a  brown  colour” 
within  a  week  of  your  receiving  it  you  will  be  perfectly  justified  in  returning 
it  to  the  one  who  supplied  it.  That  is,  supposing  it  has  been  carefully 
protected  while  in  your  possession.  There  is  no  method  of  restoring  it  to  its 
original  condition. 

A.  F.  M.— You  will  find  formulie  for  potash  developers  in  the  Almanac.  If 
you  fail  to  get  sufficient  density  with  the  solution  you  are  now  tuing  increase 
the  proportion  of  pyrogallic  acid  ;  that  will,  no  doubt,  remedy  tin-’  trouble. 
Why  concentrated  stock  solutions  are  always  recommended  is  because  they 
keep  better  than  when  they  are  more  diluted,  the  pyrogallic  especially. 

H.  Coqlan. — You  have  omitted  one  thing  in  the  operations  which  will  quite 
account  for  the  discolouration  of  the  bromide  enlargements,  namely,  the  use 
of  the  clearing  solution.  After  the  picture  has  been  developed' with  the 
ferrous  oxalate  it  should  be  rinsed  in  a  very  dilute  acid,  say,  a  drachm  of 
acetic  acid  in  a  pint  of  water.  This  will  remove  the  discolouration  left  by 
the  iron. 

X.  Y.  Z. — 1  and  2.  It  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  ammonia 
and  the  purity  of  the  salts.  The  commercial  samples  of  each  of  these  vary 
considerably.  In  the  Almanac  for  1885,  page  33,  is  an  article  on  the  subject 
which  will  give  you  every  information. — 3.  To  test  plates  to  see  how  much 
ammonia  they  will  take  without  fogging,  give  several  plates  a  minimum  of 
exposure  and  then  force  them  in  the  development  with  different  proportions 
of  the  alkali.— 4.  The  only  plan  for  testing  plates  for  latitude  <4  exposure  is 
by  direct  experiment. 

G.  H.  Hudson  writes  :  “  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  limelight  has  been  tried 
in  photography,  and,  if  so,  with  what  result  ?  or,  if  not,  whether  you  would 
think  it  likely  to  succeed  ?  I  am  about  to  make  some  experiments  and  do 
not  want  to  rediscover  failures  if  it  can  be  prevented.” — In  reply  :  The  lime¬ 
light  has  been  very  much  employed  in  photography,  more  especially  in 
enlarging.  Owing  to  its  actinic  power  not  being  so  high  as  its  luminous 
intensity  it  would  lead  one  to  imagine  it  is  very  seldom  employed  for 
illuminating  a  sitter,  magnesium,  the  electric  light,  and  certain  pyrotechnic 
compounds,  answering  better. 

R.  J.  Williams  says  he  has  had  the  misfortune  to  splash  some  silver  solution 
on  a  white  waistcoat,  anti  asks  if  there  is  any  means  by  which  the  stains  can 
be  taken  out  without  injuring  the  fabric.  He  has  tried  oxalic  acid  and 
failed. — The  stains  may  be  removed  in  the  following  manner: — Make  a 
tolerably  strong  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  water  and  in  this  dissolve 
crystals  of  iodine  sufficient  to  make  the  solution  a  deep  port-wine  colour ; 
moisten  the  stains  with  this,  and  the  silver  will  be  converted  into  the  iodide, 
which  can  then  be  dissolved  out  either  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  or  cyanide 
of  potassium.  Sometimes  the  operation  has  to  be  repeated  if  the  silver  solu¬ 
tion  was  very  strong. 

M.  Solomon  asks  the  probable  reason  that  nearly  all  his  prints  become  yellow 
and  discoloured,  often  after  a  very  short  time  only  ;  yet,  he  says,  he  washes 
them  in  running  water  for  never  less  than  fourteen  hours,  and  frequently 
longer.  He  also  says  he  tones  in  the  acetate  bath,  and  “fixes  for  five  minutes 
in  a  solution  of  one  ounce  of  hypo  to  a  pint  of  water,  and  always  uses  it 
fresh.” — The  cause  of  discolouration  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  prints  are  but 
imperfectly  fixed.  If  our  correspondent  will  use  his  fixing  bath  four  times 
the  strength  and  keep  the  prints  immersed  for  three  times  the  time  he  has 
hitherto  done  he  will  get  prints  which  he  may  assume  will  be  permanent. 
No  amount  of  washing  will  make  prints  permanent  if  they  are  not  properly 
fixed  in  the  first  instance. 


We  are  compelled  to  leave  over  numerous  articles  this  week,  including  the 
report  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Association. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. — On  the  9th  instant 
a  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  D.  Louis,  F.C.S.,  subject,  Silver  and  its  Salts. 

The  Derby  Society’s  Presentation  Picture. — From  this  Society  we  have 
received  a  copy  of  a  fine  print  selected  by  them  for  presentation  to  their 
members.  It  is  a  view  of  the  Lovers’  Walk,  Matlock  Bath,  by  Mr.  C.  C. 
Bourdin.  It  is  a  charming  production,  and  possesses  fine  gradation  of  dis¬ 
tances.  It  is  printed  in  platinum. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  announcement  of  the 
subject  for  the  next  technical  meeting,  on  Tuesday,  February  14,  was  incor¬ 
rectly  made  by  the  Hon.  Secretary;  it  should  have  been  as  follows  : — A  Demon¬ 
stration  by  Messrs.  E.  Howard  Farmer  and  W.  K.  To'mpkins,  B.Sc.,  Ac.,  of 
their  New  Process  for  Obtaining  Prints  by  Development  similar  to  those  on 
Albumenised  Paper. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of 
this  Club,  February  8,  1888,  will  be  on  The  Completion  of  Photographic 
Pictures.  This  will  be  an  exhibition  meeting,  at  which  the  work  of  members 
during  the  past  year  will  be  shown.  Photographs  should  be  delivered  at  the 
hotel  not  later  than  four  o’clock  on  that  day  or  during  the  previous  week.  A 
short  paper  on  Finishing  Photographs  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Dunmore. 
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THE  MAGNESIUM  LIGHT. 

III. 

Having  brought  before  our  readers  the  salient  points  of 
modern  and  most  recent  practice  in  illuminating  the  sitter  by 
the  light  of  burning  magnesium,  we  may  now  examine  the 
subject  more  in  detail  in  its  various  aspects. 

We  have,  perhaps,  dealt  fully  enough  with  the  “flashing  ” 
light ;  every  one  may  try  for  himself  the  experiment  we  have 
described,  in  which  the  magnesium  powder  is  mixed  with 
chlorate  of  potash.  It  will  answer  with  the  materials  used 
just  in  the  condition  purchased,  hence  is  easily  tried,  though 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  dry  the  powdered  salt  before 
mixing,  for  it  is  one  of  the  axioms  of  pyrotechnic  practice  that 
the  ingredients  of  the  various  compounds  employed  be 
thoroughly  dry  just  before  mixing.  In  our  experiments  we 
mixed  equal  bulks  of  the  two,  and  found  the  explosion 
apparently  as  quick  as  that  of  gunpowder ;  the  ignition  was 
not  so  readily  initiated  as  with  gunpowder,  owing  doubtless  to 
its  not  being  possible  to  make  a  very  intimate  admixture.  It 
’would  always,  however,  be  within  the  power  of  the  experi¬ 
mentalist  to  “  prime  ”  the  mixture,  as  it  were,  by  a  small 
quantity  of  gunpowder. 

Passing  now  to  the  “  quick  burning”  method,  occupying,  say, 
i  couple  of  seconds,  we  have  simply  the  whole  range  of  pyro- 
eehnic  compounds  to  select  from  and  adapt  to  our  purpose. 
Ye  are,  however,  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  the  simplest 
nd  best  plan  would  be  to  adopt  some  modification  of  a  mix- 
ure  of  gunpowder  and  magnesium  with  possibly  more  charcoal 
dded  to  slow  the  combustion,  if  that  were  not  effected  by  the 
jmignesium  itself.  For  the  experimenter  who  prefers  to  risk 
lie  dangers  attendant  upon  chlorate  of  potash  mixtures,  we 
iay  point  out  that  it  will  be  advisable,  unless  most  complete 
lethods  of  getting  rid  of  the  smoke  are  adopted,  not  to  use  the 
Id-fashioned  and  excellent  recipes  in  which  arsenic  plays  so 
nportant  a  part,  as  orpiment,  realgar,  &c.  These  substances 
re,  when  volatilised,  presumedly  advantageous  as  forming  a 
ickground  to  show  off  the  colour  of  the  flame  ;  but  their 
rpours  are  very  poisonous,  and  repeated  burnings  might  be 
^  it  to  leave  a  trace  behind  that  would  be  sufficient  to  work 
dl.  An  efficient  substitute  is  to  be  found  in  powdered 
lellac  ;  excellent  “  fires  ”  may  be  made  by  most  simple  mix- 
l’es  of  which  it  forms  one  ingredient.  Equal  parts  of  this 
aterial  and  powdered  chlorate  of  potash  are  mixed  together 
th  three  times  the  weight  (of  the  mixture)  of  the  nitrate  of 
je  metal  selected.  The  changes  might  be  rung  on  this 
fixture,  with  an  increase  of  the  chlorate  and  a  substitution  .of 
jagnesium  for  the  nitrate.  We  do  not  think  that  any  other 
Lmula  would  be  necessary;  the  problem  to  solve  would  be 


the  combustion  of  the  whole  of  the  metal  in  the  required  time. 
There  is  a  well-known  pyrotechnic  mixture  for  white  light  with 
zinc  powder  as  an  ingredient,  which  with  magnesium  as  a 
substitute  for  zinc  might  be  at  once  available.  It  is  made  by 
mixing  four  parts  of  nitrate  of  potash  with  two  of  sulphur,  oue 
and  a  half  of  the  metal  filings,  and  one  of  gunpowder.  It 
should  not,  we  think,  be  very  liable  to  spontaneous  ignition. 
But  a  whole  chapter  on  pyrotechnics  might  be  written,  and 
still  leave  us  in  the  same  position  till  experiment  had  been 
made. 

We  turn  now  to  the  application  of  the  light  for  the  every¬ 
day  purposes  of  the  photographic  portraitist,  and  it  may  at 
once  be  said  that  twice  over  in  the  history  of  photographic 
portraiture  has  the  same  issue  been  tried — first,  when  this 
light  was  introduced ;  and,  next,  when  the  electric  light 
became  a  possible  practical  factor  in  everyday  photography. 
Our  columns  in  past  volumes  abound  with  suggestions  and 
plans,  inchoate  or  in  posse  only.  There  is  a  ruling  principle 
in  all  successful  artificial  lighting  for  photographic  purposes, 
which,  though  perhaps  felt,  is  rarely  definitely  formulated.  It 
is  simply  the  assimilating  the  character  of  the  lighting  to  that 
of  the  ordinary  daylight  illumination  usually  adopted — the 
character,  not  the  intensity ;  for  the  latter  quality  has  no 
influence  whatever  on  the  former,  and  it  is  here  wThere  lighting 
mistakes  are  usually  made.  Every  one  feels  that  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  strong  light — like  that  of  the  electric  arc,  burning 
magnesium,  and  so  forth — it  must  be  modified  and  toned  down. 
But  that  is  a  false  theory  entirely.  Seeing  that  illumination 
from  what  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  point  of  light  is 
artistically  objectionable,  it  is  not  toning  down,  but  distribution, 
that  is  needed.  Were  it  possible  to  cover  the  bare  glass  of  an 
ordinary  studio,  at  intervals  of,  say,  an  inch,  with  a  number  of 
the  most  powerful  electric  lights  known,  there  would — 
speaking,  be  it  understood,  of  artistic  lighting,  and  not  of  the 
physiological  effect,  the  strain  on  the  eyes — be  no  difficulty 
wdiatever  in  obtaining  as  soft  a  picture  as  with  daylight 
illumination,  and  without  any  alteration  in  the  reflectors.  The 
clouded  sky  may  be  looked  upon  as  composed  of  a  multitude  of 
radiant  points  ;  the  intensity  of  the  radiation  does  not  touch 
the  quality,  for  art  purposes. 

What  is  needed,  then,  is  a  method  of  distributing  the  light 
employed,  whatever  it  be,  so  that  it  radiates  from  a  multitude 
of  points.  The  most  theoretically  perfect  plan  might,  perhaps, 
be  a  huge  sheet  of  glass  made  up  of  minute  prismatic  facets, 
and  placed  between  sitter  and  light ;  from  all  positions  then 
this  glass  would  appear  luminous.  The  parabolic  reflector 
with  the  light  in  the  focus  is  not  a  typically  desirable  form,  as 
some  would  have  it,  for  the  rays  would  come  in  one  direction 
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only,  and  would  merely  imitate  sunlight.  But  putting  aside 
this,  at  present,  unattainable  perfection,  we  have  two  rival 
systems  to  consider — distribution  by  reflectors  fiom  a  dead 
white  surface,  the  illuminant  being  screened  from  the  model, 
on  the  one  hand  ;  or  the  breaking  up  the  rays,  on  the  other, 
by  the  interposition  between  sitter  and  light  of  sundry  trans¬ 
lucent  screens,  such  as  ground  glass,  opal  glass,  paper,  woven 
fabrics,  &c.  Provided  there  be  light  enough,  the  former 
method  is  perfect  if  the  light  be  not  too  close  to  the  reflector ; 
as  to  the  latter,  there  is  danger  of  the  light  assimilating  to  a 
radiant  point  if  the  screen  be  too  thin,  or  of  its  being  waste- 
fully  diluted  if  sufficient  material  be  used  to  make  the  wdiole 
surface  of  the  screen  equally  radiating.  No  amount  of  re¬ 
flectors  on  the  shadowed  side  of  the  figure  will  make  up  for  a 
failure  to  distribute  the  light  upon  the  principles  we  describe. 

It  therefore  follows  that  if  a  flashing  exposure  be  given,  no 
very  artistic  effect  will  be  obtained  if  the  naked  light  play 
upon  the  sitter,  be  the  system  of  such  reflectors  what  it 
may.  If  it  be  screened  or  reflected  in  the  way  described, 
the  extreme  rapidity  is  lost  and  the  flashing  system 
loses  its  raison  d’etre.  It  therefore  follows  that  for  general 
practice  for  artistic  production  of  portraits,  the  flash  will  be  a 
failure.  All  that  remains  is  to  select  the  best  “  quick  burning” 
method,  and  adopt  a  system  for  distributing  the  light  best 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  case.  We 
must  say  our  own  predilection  is  in  favour  of  the  white 
reflector  with  the  guarded  light.  This,  however,  we  leave  to 
the  many  ingenious  and  resourceful  readers  of  and  contributors 
to  these  columns. 

- - - - - - - 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  A  LEGAL  WITNESS. 

Each  term  finds  photography  more  extensively  utilised  than 
ever  in  the  laAV  courts,  and  there  is  no  question  but  that,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  tolerably  reliable  witness,  al¬ 
though  it  must  be  confessed  the  remarks  and  opinions  often 
expressed  upon  it  by  the  judges,  counsel,  and  others,  are  at 
times  exceedingly  amusing,  not  to  say  even  ridiculous,  in  the 
eyes  of  those  at  all  conversant  with  the  art.  In  the  case  where 
portraits  are  introduced,  as  they  frequently  are,  as  a  means  of 
identification,  they  often  prove  a  fund  of  amusement  to  the 
court  itself  by  reason  of  the  criticisms  passed  upon  them  by 
those  engaged  in  the  case.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  last 
week,  when,  in  a  suit  for  compensation  for  injuries  from  a 
railway  company,  portraits  of  the  plaintiff  taken  before  the 
accident  and  some  time  afterwards  were  exhibited  with  the 
intention  of  showing  the  result  of  the  accident  on  the  lady’s 
features.  The  cross-examining  counsel,  however,  suggested 
that  the  portrait  taken  before  the  mishap  had  not  so  happy  an 
expression  as  the  one  taken  afterwards,  but  the  lady  explained 
that  she  sat  on  a  “bad  day  to  take  it.”  This  brought  a  re¬ 
mark  from  the  judge  not  very  complimentary  to  the  art,  which 
caused  a  roar  of  laughter. 

We  have  just  observed  that  photography  is  usually  accepted 
as  being  fairly  reliable  in  courts  of  law,  but  will  it  continue  to 
be  so  as  its  capabilities  get  more  thoroughly  understood  by  the 
legal  profession  generally  1  Already  it  embraces  amongst  its 
members  many  really  skilled  amateurs.  If  photography  is  put 
forward  as  a  witness,  why  should  it  not,  so  to  speak,  be  cross- 
examined  ?  Why  should  not  photographs  both  pro  and  con  be 
forthcoming  1  If  one  side  makes  use  of  them  to  their  advantage 
why  should  not  the  other  side  do  so  likewise!  To  some  extent, 
perhaps,  they  do,  but  not  as  a  rule.  Take,  for  example, 
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the  circumstance  just  alluded  to.  If  the  lady  had  sat  for  a 
portrait  on  behalf  of  the  railway  company,  and  the  artist  was  I 
instructed  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  required,  he  would  ! 
doubtless  have  been  able,  by  a  particular  lighting  and  subse-  | 
quent  retouching,  to  have  made  this  picture  look  even  better'  I 
than  the  one  taken  prior  to  the  accident.  Of  the  legitimacy  of 
such  a  proceeding  we,  of  course,  offer  no  opinion.  But,  it  may 
be  assumed,  when  photographs  are  put  in  as  evidence,  that  !i 
they  have  been  taken  with  the  express  view  of  aiding  which¬ 
ever  side  does  so  as  much  as  possible. 

There  is  no  question  whatever  but  that  photography  has  led 
to  certain  decisions  in  lawsuits  being  arrived  at  which,  had 
the  opposing  side  utilised  it  to  the  best  advantage,  might  have 
been  otherwise.  Here  is  a  case  in  point  which  came  under  our 
notice  some  time  back.  Litigation  arose  in  the  City  with  I 
regard  to  that  prolific  source  of  lawsuits,  and  often  one  of 
profit  to  photographers — ancient  lights.  A  large  building  had 
been  erected  in  such  a  manner,  it  was  alleged,  as  to  obstruct  j 
the  light  so  that  the  value  of  the  plaintiff’s  premises  were  in¬ 
jured  to  the  extent  of  some  25,000/.,  and  an  action  for  this  sum  I 
was  commenced.  An  array  of  architects,  surveyors,  and  j 
valuers  were  engaged  on  each  side,  and  various  drawings  and  | 
estimates  made,  when  one  of  the  architects  on  the  plaintiff’s  | 
side  suggested  that  the  services  of  a  photographer  be  enlisted. 
This  was  done,  it  being  explained  to  him  that  it  was  required  . 
to  show  the  premises  under  the  worst  possible  aspect.  This  he 
did  by  taking  the  negatives  at  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  sun  was  very  low,  so  that  the  new  erection  threw  a 
strong  shadow  across  most  of  the  windows  of  the  old  building.  J 
This  happened  to  be  the  windows  of  the  show'  and  sampling  j 
rooms,  in  which  a  good  light  was  essential.  To  enhance  the  , 
effect,’  and  to  make  the  shadows  the  stronger,  the  negatives 
were  purposely  somewhat  under  exposed.  When  the  defend¬ 
ant’s  legal  advisers  saw  these  photographs  they  considered  them  I 
such  weighty  evidence  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff’s  case  that  they  1 
did  not  let  it  go  into  court,  but  ended  it  in  a  compromise.  Now  \ 
if  the  defendant  had  secured  photographs  taken  under  opposite 
conditions,  say,  at  midday,  when  the  sun  was  at  its  greatest 
altitude,  or  even  when  it  was  not  shining  at  all  if  the  negatives  | 
were  fully  exposed,  the  case  might  have  terminated  differently. 

Photography  generally  figures  largely  in  contested  cases  as 
to  the  value  of  property  which  has  to  be  taken  under  com¬ 
pulsory  sale  by  railway  companies  and  others.  In  these  cases  I 
it  is  clear  that  two  sets  of  photographs  may  be  taken,  each  j  I 
conveying  a  very  different  idea  of  the  value  of  the  property  in 
question.  Supposing  those  for  the  one  side  were  taken  on  a 
fine,  sunny  day,  with  the  trees  in  full  foliage,  with  a  tolerably  I 
wide-angle  lens,  and  from  well  selected  points ;  and  the  other 
on  a  dull  day,  with  a  narrow-angle  lens,  and  with,  perhaps,  the 
trees  devoid  of  leaves,  and  the  points  of  sight  purposely 
selected  with  the  view  of  depicting  the  estate  under  its  very  j 
worst  conditions.  When  these  two  sets  of  pictures,  one 
showing  the  property  under  the  brightest  aspects  and  the  i 
other  under  the  most  dreary,  were  produced  in  court,  the  one 
would,  to  a  great  extent,  nullify  the  other,  and  thereby  ma 
tcrially  influence  the  minds  of  the  judge  or  jury  from  what 
would  be  the  effect  produced  by  one  set  only. 

Again,  photography  is  frequently  made  use  of  in  the  detec- 
tion  of  forgery,  as  it  will  often  show  a  difference  in  the  colour 
of  the  ink,  or  an  erasure  which  could  not  be  detected  by  t •  6  J 
eye.  If,  however,  two  negatives  were  taken,  the  one,  or  ^ 
example,  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  other  by  orthochromatw  j  . 
photography,  it  is  possible  that  one  might  be  taken  as  evidence  , 
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of  sophistication,  and  the  other  construed  as  proving  the 
opposite. 

If  it  becomes  general — and  no  doubt  it  will — when  photo¬ 
graphs  are  used  in  evidence  for  each  side  to  put  in  those 
taken  specially  under  diametrically  opposite  conditions,  one 
can  fully  realise  the  confusion  of  ideas  that  will  arise  with 
regard  to  photography  as  a  witness,  particularly  when  we 
consider  what  often  occurs  even  now  when  there  is  no  con¬ 
tention  in  the  case.  In  the  event  of  the  litigants  both 
employing  photography  as  evidence,  it  will  really  become 
necessary  to  engage  experts  on  either  side  to  give  evidence  on 
the  photographs  themselves.  But  whether  they  will  always 
succeed  in  making  it  clear  to  the  understanding  of  those  who 
have  to  adjudicate  on  the  case  is  somewhat  problematic. 

- - - 

Intending  exhibitors  at  the  forthcoming  Photographic  Exhibition 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  are  reminded  that,  according  to  the  regulations 
first  issued,  to-morrow  is  the  last  day  for  sending  in  the  pictures.  We 
believe,  however,  an  extension  of  time — two  or  three  days — has  been 
allowed.  Those  who  intend  to  exhibit,  who  have  not  already  done  so, 
should  obtain  definite  information  from  the  managing  committee,  or 
send  in  their  exhibits  at  once. 


An  attractive  feature  during  this  Exhibition  is  to  be  a  lantern 
entertainment  early  each  evening,  in  which  Mr.  William  Brooks  will 
be  the  exhibitor,  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  the  lecturer  and  entertainer. 
We  are  glad  to  learn  that  music  will  be  introduced  in  connexion  with 
this  pleasant  department  of  the  Exhibition. 


Since  the  reduction  in  price  of  the  metal,  the  magnesium  flash  light 
has  received  many  applications  in  connexion  with  photography,  and, 
in  one  instance,  its  employment  has  been  attended  by  an  exciting  inci¬ 
dent  and  a  painful  result.  From  a  report  in  another  column,  it  appears 
that  a  female  “  lion  tamer  ”  has,  at  a  music  hall  in  Dublin,  been  in  the 
habit,  amongst  other  sensational  performances,  of  placing  her  head  in 
the  mouth  of  one  of  the  lions.  One  night  last  week,  after  the  usual 
performances  of  the  evening  were  over,  this  portion  of  them  was  gone 
through  again  in  order  that  photographs  of  the  artiste  in  this  (to 
many,  perhaps,  unenviable)  position  might  be  taken.  As  a  source  of 
illumination  magnesium  was  employed,  evidently  without  mature  con¬ 
sideration  as  to  the  effect  the  flash  would  have  upon  the  animal.  The 
result  was  that  the  suddenness  of  the  light  so  startled  the  beast  that  he 
immediately  closed  his  massive  jaws  upon  the  unfortunate  performer’s 
head  and  neck,  inflicting  thereon  severe  injuries,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  thrust  out  his  claws,  causing  painful  wounds  on  the  body. 


The  magnesium  flash  light  is  a  very  convenient  source  of  light  for 
taking  animals  in  badly  illuminated  places,  but  consideration  should 
always  be  given  as  to  the  probable  effect  the  sudden  flash  may  have 
on  the  nerves  of  the  “  sitters.”  Animals  are  all  more  or  less  timid  of 
strong  lights,  wild  ones  in  particular,  especially  when  they  are  sud¬ 
denly  applied.  Artists  have  not  failed  to  depict  this  in  paintings  of 
tempests  when  animals  are  introduced,  for  they  are  always,  as  a  rule, 
represented  as  being  in  a  state  of  abject  terror  at  the  lightning  flash. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Club  one  of  its  members 
exhibited  an  excellent  photograph  of  a  cat  which  had  been  taken  by 
the  flash  light.  Upon  attention  being  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
animal  had  been  perfectly  still  while  it  was  taken,  the  owner  dryly 
remarked  that  “he  had  not  seen  the  cat  since.” 


Mb.  Lyonel  Clabk  is  exerting  himself  in  a  praiseworthy  manner  to 
secure  for  the  Camera  Club  the  most  complete  photographic  library 
that  energy  and  money  can  procure.  It  is  of  great  importance  that 
reference  libraries,  especially  those  of  public  bodies,  should  be  com¬ 
plete  ;  hence  we  recommend  those  who  possess  old  volumes  of  pho¬ 
tographic  literature  to  place  themselves  in  correspondence  with  the 
honorary  librarian. 
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How  hot  should  a  burnisher  be  made?  If  the  temperature  is  raised 
too  high,  the  prints  will  be  scorched;  if  not  high  enough,  the  full 
effect  of  passing  them  over  the  burnisher  is  not  produced.  An  in¬ 
genious  idea  has  occurred  to  Mr.  Frederick  Hazeldine  by  which  both 
contingencies  are  met,  Scylla  and  Cliarybdis  being  both  avoided.  By 
means  of  metallic  pellets,  supplied  under  the  name  of  “  Godstone  pyro- 
beads,”  some  being  round  and  others  square,  a  species  of  safety  valve 
is  placed  in  the  power  of  the  operator  ;  for  if  a  round  pellet  be  placed 
on  the  burnisher  the  heat  may  be  applied  until  it  melts,  when  all  is 
right.  But  if  a  square  pellet  melts,  then  is  the  heat  too  great  and 
must  be  reduced.  The  “  Godstone  Packet  ”  contains,  also,  polishing 
buffs  so  prepared  as  to  produce  a  high  polish  on  the  burnisher. 


The  St.  Neots  paper  mills,  for  upwards  of  three-quarters  of  a  century 
carried  on  by  the  Messrs.  Towgood,  were  closed  some  few*  months 
back.  We  are  now  given  to  understand  that  they  are  likely  to  be 
reopened  shortly  under  the  auspices  of  a  limited  liability  company. 
At  one  time,  in  the  old  calotype  days,  Towrgood’s  paper  had  a  high 
reputation  amongst  photographers  for  paper  negatives,  a  reputation 
which,  by  the  way,  it  did  not  retain  when  it  was  employed  for  positive 
printing.  It  appears  little  less  than  a  reproach  upon  the  paper  makers 
that  English  photographers  have  to  draw  their  supplies  entirely  from 
tvro  or  three  Continental  mills.  However,  England  is  only  in  the 
same  position  as  other  countries  in  this  respect,  for  photographers  in 
all  parts  of  the  globe  are  constrained  to  use  the  paper  from  one 
or  other  of  these  firms. 


The  reopening  of  Messrs.  Towgood’s  mills  would  be  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  new  company  to  try  their  hands  at  making  a  good 
and  uniform  photographic  paper,  for  which  there  would  be  a  ready 
demand.  We  are  quite  aware  that  experiments  in  paper  making  are 
necessarily  costly,  but  we  fully  imagine  if  a  batch  should  turn  out  a 
failure  as  a  photographic  paper  that  it  could  always  be  utilised  for  other 
purposes  for  which  an  article  of  fine  quality  is  required.  Photographic 
paper,  after  all,  is  but  a  fine  and  carefully  prepared  writing  paper. 


As  we  predicted  some  time  back,  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  is  causing 
considerable  commotion  in  the  mercantile  -world,  the  import  trade 
especiall}*.  Already  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  held 
meetings  and  passed  resolutions,  with  a  view  to  getting  a  relaxation 
of  the  present  stringent  Customs  rules,  particularly  when  no  actual 
fraud  is  intended.  The  Chamber  also  protests  strongly  against  the 
unnecessary  divulgence  of  the  origin  of  the  goods  as  being  prejudicial 
to  the  mercantile  interests  of  this  country.  Evidently  the  interests 
of  British  merchants  and  British  manufacturers  are  not  quite  in  unison 
on  this  subject.  - - - - 

In  connexion  with  the  Act,  a  correspondent  puts  a  somewhat  novel 
and  not  altogether  unimportant  question.  He  is  about,  he  says,  to 
advertise  some  second-hand  photographic  lenses  for  sale,  which  he 
purchased  some  years  ago.  They  bear  the  name  of  a  London  dealer, 
but  he  is  now  fully  aware  that  the  lenses  were  made  in  France,  and 
that  the  dealer  merely  put  his  name  upon  them.  lie  wishes  to  know 
if  he  advertises  them  as  being  by  So-and-so,  London,  whether  he  will 
be  subjecting  himself  or  the  dealer  to  any  unpleasant  consequences, 
the  name  having  been  put  upon  the  instruments  several  3-ears  before 
the  new  Act  was  even  suggested.  The  Act  is  certainly  not  retro¬ 
spective,  so  that  the  dealer  whose  name  appears  on  the  lenses  will,  of 
course,  be  exempt.  But  how  the  present  vendor  would  stand  affected 
if  he,  knowingly,  sells  them  as  being  made  by  a  person  who  did  not  make 
them  may  be  quite  another  matter  if  the  Act  be  strictly  enforced. 
The  safest  plan,  we  surmise,  w*ould  be  to  advertise  the  instruments  as 
“  bearing  the  name  ”  of  the  dealer,  and  not  as  being  by  him  a 
distinction  without  much  difference  it  is  true. 

- ♦— — — - 

GELATINO-CHLORIDE  FOR  TRANSPARENCIES. 

III. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  chiefly  of  an  emulsion  containing  only  chloride 
of  silver,  but  an  admixture  of  bromide  or  of  iodide  is  often  advan¬ 
tageous  either  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
preparation  or  of  varying  the  colour,  Thus  a  very  considerable  pre* 
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portion  of  bromide  may  be  added  to  tlie  chloride  without  destroying 
the  peculiar  colour-giving  properties  of  the  latter,  and  the  emulsion  is 
at  the  same  time  greatly  improved  in  sensitiveness  and  becomes  capable 
of  satisfactory  development  with  ordinary  alkaline  pyro  and  ferrous 
oxalate  solutions,  which  would  hopelessly  fog  a  plain  chloride  film. 

I  have  also  used  small  quantities  of  iodide  in  conjunction  with  chloride 
for  the  purpose  of  modifying  the  tone  of  the  resulting  images,  but  in 
this  case  there  appears  to  be  little  effect  upon  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
emulsion  or  its  behaviour  with  different  developers.  Where  the  three 
haloids  are  employed  together,  the  mixture  partakes  of  the  character 
of  that  one  which  predominates,  the  bromide  possessing,  weight  for 
weight,  far  more  influence  in  this  respect  than  the  other  two. 

With  regard  to  the  proportions  of  bromide  or  iodide  it  is  desirable 
to  use,  much  will  depend  upon  taste  and  circumstances.  With  equal 
parts  of  bromide  and  chloride,  the  emulsion  still  exhibits  strongly  the 
colour  peculiarities  of  the  plain  chloride  emulsion,  is  much  more 
sensitive  than  the  latter,  and  more  amenable  to  ordinary  development. 
In  the  case  of  iodide,  I  can  find  no  particular  advantage  in  increasing 
the  proportion  beyond  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  iodide  of  silver,  beyond 
that  it  ceases  to  have  any  effect  or  becomes  injurious,  except  in  the 
presence  of  an  adequate  quantity  of  bromide  also.  But  with  chlor- 
iodo-bromide  emulsions  I  have  nothing  to  do  here. 

In  the  case  of  bromide  the  haloid  is  best  formed  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  recommended  for  the  chloride,  namely,  by  the  addition  to  the 
carbonate  emulsion  of  a  due  proportion  of  hydrobromic  acid.  It  may 
also  be  formed  by  substitution,  i.e.,  by  adding  to  the  chloride  emulsion 
the  requisite  quantity  of  a  soluble  bromide,  either  after  the  emulsion 
has  partly  or  wholly  ripened,  or  more  advantageously,  as  saving  time, 
simultaneously  with  the  hydrochloric  acid. 

In  the  latter  case  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  bromide  and 
chloride  of  silver  are  formed,  or  rather  that  the  emulsion  ripens,  in  an 
alkaline  'condition,  at  least  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  process, 
and  that  when  full  decomposition  has  taken  place,  there  is  a  quantity 
of  alkaline  carbonate  present  corresponding  to  the  quantity  of  soluble 
bromide  employed.  The  bromide  of  silver  is  formed  more  rapidly 
than  the  chloride,  and  the  alkaline  base  liberated  is  at  first  taken  up 
by  the  free  hydrochloric  acid,  instead  of  by  the  disengaged  carbonic 
acid  from  the  decomposed  carbonate  of  silver.  When  the  whole  of 
the  free  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  absorbed  by  the  silver  carbonate, 
the  alkaline  chloride  formed  in  the  early  stage  is  again  decomposed, 
the  chlorine  going  to  form  chloride  of  silver,  the  disengaged  carbonic 
acid  and  alkali  combining  to  form  the  so-called  neutral  carbonate  of 
the  base  which  remains  in  the  emulsion. 

This  condition  of  affairs  introduces  fresh  circumstances,  which  require 
a  moment’s  consideration.  In  the  first  place,  sensitiveness  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  shorter  time,  partly  on  account  of  the  more  rapid  decom¬ 
position  of  the  carbonate  of  silver,  but  chiefly  because  a  large  portion 
of  the  sensitive  salt  is  formed  in  the  presence  of  an  alkali,  while  the 
whole  of  it  is  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  same  alkali  during  a 
portion  of  the  time  given  to  digestion.  From  this  point  of  view, 
then,  the  use  of  the  alkaline  bromide  may  be  regarded  as  advan¬ 
tageous  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  renders  the  emulsion  more  liable 
to  fog,  especially  if  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  kept  be  allowed  to 
get  too  high,  while  it  leaves  a  large  proportion  of  solid  matter  in  the 
form  of  carbonate,  chloride,  or  nitrate,  of  the  base  employed  in  the 
finished  film.  The  method  of  using  a  bromide  instead  of  hydrobromic 
acid  must,  therefore,  be  adopted  with  circumspection ;  for  though  it 
may  be  perfectly  safe  as  well  as  useful  when  the  acid  cannot  be  readily 
obtained  and  the  proportion  of  bromide  is  small,  it  may  be  altogether 
different  if  it  be  carelessly  applied  with  a  considerable  proportion  of 
bromide. 

The  beauty  and  clearness  of  results  obtained  by  Monckhoven’s 
process  of  emulsification  depend  upon  the  formation  of  the  haloid  in 
the  presence  of  free  acid,  and  the  immunity  of  the  emulsion  from  fog 
ceases  the  moment  it  becomes  neutral  or  alkaline.  The  purity  of  the 
films,  without  washing  the  emulsion,  is  also  due  to  the  absence  of  all 
foreign  matter  except  gelatine  and  silver  haloid,  but  the  presence  of 
a  large  quantity  of  a  crystalline  substance,  however  otherwise  harm¬ 
less,  brings  the  dangers  of  crystalline  and  other  markings  as  well  as 
the  probability  of  injury  to  the  films  from  hygroscopic  or  other 
influences.  But  that  the  employment  of  a  bromide  or  chloride  to  the 
total  exclusion  of  the  corresponding  acids  is  a  perfectly  successful 


possibility,  I  proved  years  ago  by  substituting  bromide  for  II  Hr  in 
Monckhoven’s  process  for  making  very  rapid  plates. 

Though  I  had  not  thought  of  mentioning  this  modification  when  I 
commenced  this  series  of  articles,  perhaps,  as  it  forms  an  alternative 
method — requiring,  however,  greater  care  to  produce  equal  remit-  1 
may  briefly  describe  it  iu  passing.  The  silver  carbonate  is  precipi¬ 
tated  and  emulsified  with  gelatine,  as  already  described,  and  the  ! 
emulsion  is  then  sensitised  by  the  addition  of  the  proper  quantity  of  j 
bromide  or  chloride  of  ammonium.  I  attach  special  importance  to 
the  employment  of  the  ammonium  salt  for  several  reasons.  The 
carbonate  of  ammonia  shows  little  tendency  to  crystallise,  but  evm 
when  present  in  the  emulsion  in  large  quantity,  the  film  dries  with  a 
beautifully  smooth,  matt  surface.  It  is  partially  volatile,  and  con¬ 
sequently,  during  digestion  of  the  emulsion  and  drying  the  film,  it 
gives  off  a  portion  of  its  ammonia,  being  converted  into  sesqui-car- 
bonate,  or  perhaps  the  “  acid  ”  carbonate,  thus  losing  much  of  the  | 
injurious  properties  attaching  to  the  presence  of  a  fixed  alkaline  car¬ 
bonate,  and,  perhaps,  even  becoming  someAvhat  of  a  fog  restrainer. 
Further,  the  carbonates  of  ammonia  are  not  deliquescent  like  the 
neutral  potassium  salt,  nor  liable  to  change  by  efflorescence,  like  the 
corresponding  hydrated  sodium  salt. 

An  emulsion  made  in  this  manner  must,  however,  be  treated  very 
carefully  in  the  matter  of  temperature  during  digestion,  or  fog  will  J 
inevitably  intervene,  as  well  as,  probably,  frilling  of  the  film  or  loss  of 
setting  power  in  the  emulsion.  The  development  may  be  commenced  I 
with  plain  pyro,  alkali  and  bromide  being  afterwards  used  to  give  ! 
density ;  but  if  an  iron  developer  be  employed,  the  film  must  first  be 
well  soaked  in  water,  otherwise  the  iron  will  be  precipitated  by  the 
alkali  in  the  film.  Plates  so  prepared  are  very  sensitive  and  clean 
when  coated  soon  after  making  the  emulsion,  but  the  keeping  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  latter  in  the  humid  state  are  doubtful.  When  dry  I  I 
have  not  found  such  films  liable  to  change. 

If  the  hydrobromic  or  hydrochloric  acid  be  only  partly  replaced  by 
a  bromide  or  chloride  in  order  to  gain  the  effect  of  the  alkali  during 
emulsification  or  for  convenience  sake,  and  if  the  quality  of  haloid  salt  j 
be  comparatively  small,  the  carbonate  may  be  converted  into  nitrate  | 
or  chloride  after  emulsification,  but  this  is  obviously  impracticable 
where  the  acid  is  dispensed  with  entirely. 

AVhat  I  have  said  with  regard  to  the  substitution  of  a  bromide  for 
hydrobromic  acid  applies  equally  in  the  case  of  iodide  of  silver,  but  in 
this  instance  commends  itself  with  greater  force.  Ilydriodic  acid  is 
difficult  to  obtain  of  reliable  strength,  and  is  very  unstable  in  its 
character,  hence  there  is  every  inducement  to  dispense  with  it  if  at  all 
practicable.  Further,  the  proportion  of  iodide  likely  to  be  used  is  so 
comparatively  small  that  the  decomposition  products  resulting  there- 
from  may  be  practically  ignored.  I  have,  therefore,  little  hesitation 
in  recommending,  where  a  faint  tinge  of  iodide  is  required,  that  an 
iodide  be  used  in  preference  to  hydriodic  acid. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  prefer  to  employ  the  acid,  I  may 
say  a  few  Avoids  regarding  the  strength  of  the  commercial  article. 
An  aqueous  solution  'containing  about  fifty-seven  per  cent,  of  III  Jl 
should  be,  and  as  far  as  I  have  found  really  is,  about  the  standard, 
though  even  from  the  most  reliable  sources  it  varies  a  little.  Solutions 
of  "greater  or  less  strength  than  that  given  are  lowered  or  raised  to 
the  standard  by  boiling  under  proper  conditions,  but  it  will  be  useless 
to  attempt  to  “  standardise  ”  a  faulty  sample  in  that  manner  without 
proper  appliances.  Practically  I  find  that  if  one  ounce  by  weight 
(avoirdupois)  of  the  ordinary  commercial  acid  obtained  from  a  good 
source  be  made  up  to  four  ounces  by  volume ,  with  distilled  water, 
each  fluid  drachm  will  require  as  nearly  as  possible  ten  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver  for  full  combination. 

If  the  emulsion  be  required  for  constant  use  and  is  to  be  made 
regularly  by  a  fixed  formula,  it  will  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  if 
the  acids  or  haloids  required  for  “  bromising  ”  be  made  up  in  a 
single  stock  solution,  which  when  once  standardised  is  always  ready 
for  use  without  further  calculation  or  uncertainty.  In  the  case  of 
most  amateurs,  however,  it  will  perhaps  be  more  convenient  to  make 
a  batch  of  emulsion,  which  may  be  kept  for  use  as  required. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  emulsion  in  the  alkaline  state  can¬ 
not  be  relied  upon  to  keep  in  working  order  for  more  than  a  few 
days  at  the  utmost,  and  during  that  period  it  will  be  undergoing 
constant  change.  But  if  the  proper  correction  be  made  as  directed, 
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the  preparation  becomes  stable,  so  far  as  its  photographic  properties 
are  concerned,  and  it  only  remains  to  provide  for  the  preservation  of 
the  gelatine  itself. 

Half  a  grain  of  salicylic  acid,  or  one  grain  of  thymol,  added  to 
each  ounce,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  will  enable  the  emulsion  to  be  kept 
in  the  jelly  state  for  any  reasonably  long  time,  extending  to  weeks 
or  even  months.  Or  the  simple  substitution  of  ten  per  cent,  of 
alcohol  foi  an  equal  quantity  of  water  in  preparing1  the  emulsion 
will  answer  almost  as  well.  But,  unfortunately,  gelatine  emulsions 
preserved  by  any  of  these  means  occasionally  become  liquid  without 
any  apparent  reason;  indeed,  the  behaviour  of  cold  or  “ jellified” 
emulsions  is  always  most  unaccountable.  In  preserving  emulsion  in 
this  state  it  should  be  divided  into  small  lots  of  convenient  quantity 
for  use  in  order  to  avoid  remelting  the  bulk  too  frequently,  as  each 
time  it  is  warmed  it  advances  one  step  nearer  to  decomposition. 

The  most  convenient,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  best  way  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  emulsion  that  I  am  acquainted  with  consists  in  converting 
he  preparation  into  a  sort  of  “  jujube,”  or  concentrated  mixture  of 
relatine,  glycerine,  and  silver  haloid,  of  something  like  the  consis- 
ency  of  a  “  chromograph  ”  mixture.  The  glycerine  acts  as  the  preser- 
ative,  and  keeps  the  emulsion  from  becoming  dry  and  horny.  Before 
edissolving  for  use  it  is  only  necessary  to  soak  the  “  jujube  ”  in  water 
or  two  or  three  hours  until  it  swells  thoroughly,  when  the  great  bulk 
f  the  glycerine,  as  well  as  any  soluble  chlorides  or  nitrates,  will  be 
issolved  out,  and  the  gelutine  and  silver  salt  left  practically  pure. 

The  mode  of  procedure  is  to  add  to  the  emulsion  when  finished  a 
weight  of  glycerine  about  equal  to  that  of  the  gelatine  employed.  If 
he  emulsion  is  specially  made  with  a  view  of  being  kept,  the  quantity 
f  water  used  in  the  various  operations  should  be  kept  as  low  as  pos- 
ble,  but  this  is  not  absolutely  essential.  After  thoroughly  incor- 
orating  the  glycerine,  the  emulsion  is  poured  into  paper  dishes — made 
Y  turmng  up  the  edges  of  sheets  of  good  cartridge  paper— to  the 
epth  of  a  quarter  or  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  allowed  to  set  on 
level  slab.  When  thoroughly  set,  the  sheets  should  be  hung  up  in 
warm  and  airy  room  or  cupboard,  securely  protected  from  light,  and 
a  short  time  the  water  will  dry  off,  leaving  a  tough,  leathery  skin  of 
datine,  glycerine,  and  silver  salt,  which  appears  to  keep  indefinitely. 
If  a  measured  quantity  of  emulsion  be  spread  over  a  definite  area  in 
his  manner,  the  dried  product  can  be  afterwards  used  by  measure - 
ent  instead  of  by  weight ;  one,  two,  or  more  square  inches  of  area 
“ing  made  equal  to  an  ounce  of  emulsion.  This  will  be  found  very 
nvenient.  The  cartridge  paper  is  easily  separated,  from  the  emulsion 
ther  before  or  after  re-solution. 

Various  methods  of  development  will  form  the  subject  of  a  final 
^e*  W.  B.  Bolton. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  PRINTING  PRESS* 

)B  a  ^o:ng'  time  Ibis  under  cutting  of  the  lines  was  the  great  difficulty 
all  these  processes,  but  eventually  it  was  surmounted,  and  the  way 
which  it  was  surmounted  is  very  ingenious.  It  was,  I  believe,  the 
mention  of  M.  Gillot,  a  Frenchman;  and  his  process,  originally 
;  own  as  Gillotage,  is  at  the  basis  of  the  production  of  all  etched 
(icks.  It  is,  like  most  important  inventions,  extremely  simple  when 
u  know  it.  After  the  first  etching,  the  plate  is  inked  over;  then 
i  ely  powdered  resin  or  asphalte  is  dusted  over  the  plate,  which  must 
I  perfectly  dry,  when  it  adheres  to  the  inked  lines,  but  is  easily 
uken  or  dusted  off  the  remaining  parts.  The  plate  is  then  gently 
1  rmed,  the  resin  melts,  and  the  mixed  ink  and  resin  run  down  the 
S  e  °*  the  furrow  till  they  reach  the  bottom.  As  soon  as  they 'have 
^ae  thus  for,  the  plate  is  allowed  to  cool,  or  is  cooled  as  rapidly  as 
j 7  -j  •  ^  *s  ^en  subjected  to  a  second  etching,  the  depth  to  which 
r  |  acid  is  allowed  to  penetrate  being  not  more  than  the  thickness  of 
s  heet  of  notepaper.  Then  the  process  is  repeated,  and  so  it  goes  on, 
y  alternate  etchings  and  inkings-up,  until  the  required  depth  has 
!n  obtained.,  when  the  side  of  the  furrow  formed  by  the  acid 
I  sents  a  series  of  little  steps.!  Very  often,  instead  of  developing 
!  ma  on  the  plate,  the  coating  may  be  first  prepared  on  paper,  and 
picture  transferred  in  the  manner  usually  employed  for  litho- 
g  pine  transfers  to  metal  for  etching.  This  method  is  quite  as 
Continued  from  page  75. 

iln«lenfr+i?eSS  3  tinted  by  several  diagrams  and  pictures  projected  by 

i  mreS  i  lantern  on  the  screen,  some  of  which  were  specially 

1-  pared  for  the  lecture  by  Messrs.  Walker  &  Boutall. 


important  as  the  direct  method,  but  I  have  not  time  to  say  more 
about  it  this  evening.  J 

But  bichromated  gelatine  or  albumen  is  not  the  onlv  substance 
acted  on  by  light  in  such  manner  as  to  render  it  available  for  our 
purposes.  Another  medium  most  convenient,  and  one  very  largely 
used,  is  bitumen  In  this  process  the  sensitiveness  of  resins  to  ludit 
a  fact  discovered  by  Niepce,  is  employed.  A  zinc  plate,  properly 
cleaned  and  polished,  is  coated  with  a  thin  and  even  film  of  bitu- 
mmous  varnish.  Ordinary  varnishes  are  rather  slow  in  their  action 
though  they  give  perfectly  satisfactory  results  when  there  is  no 
objection  to  a  lengthened  exposure.  The  asphalte  varnish,  known  as 

iquid  jet,  answers  admirably  for  experimental  purposes  if  it  is 
diluted  to  about  half  its  strength  with  benzole.  When  neater 
rapidity  is  required,  the  bitumen  is  first  treated  with  ether  until  nil 
the  portions  of  it  which  are  soluble  in  ether  are  dissolved  out.  The 
insoluble  residue  is  then  dissolved  in  benzole,  and  a  varnish  obtained 
which  is  extremely  sensitive  to  light.  In  practice,  to  secure  a  thin 
and.  even  coating,  a  rapid  spinning  motion  is  given  to  the  plate  bv 
some  convenient  device,  so  that  centrifugal  force  drives  the  varnish 
out  towards  the  edges  and  off  the  plate,  leaving  only  a  thin  covering 

special  whirling  table  may  be  used  for  this,  or  a  convenient  hand 
device,  consisting  merely  of  a  clamp  and  a  handle  like  that  of  a 
carpenter  s  brace,  by  which  the  holder  with  the  plate  in  it  can  be 
lapidly  rotated,  is  most  frequently  used.  In  practice,  quite  satis¬ 
factory  results  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  lathe,  the  plate  after 
being  flooded  with  varnish,  being  rapidly  secured  on  the  face  'plate. 
I  his  method  for  securing  thin  and  even  films  is  essential,  whatever  be 
the  sensitive  surface  employed,  if  that  surface  is  prepared  by  coatin^ 
a  metal  plate.  J  r 

After  exposure  under  a  negative,  the  plate  is  treated  with  a  solvent 
—generally  turpentine,  with  a  proportion  of  benzole.  The  turpentine 
is  a  slow  solvent,  the  benzole  a  rapid  one,  and  by  a  judicious  appli¬ 
cation  of  these,  great  latitude  of  exposure  can  be  secured.  The  parts 
unacted  upon  by  light  are  rapidly  dissolved,  the  remaining  portions 
being  left  unaffected.  I  have  never  heard  anv  reason  given  for  this 
alteration  in  the  nature  of  the  varnish.  The  change  would  appear  to 
be  a  molecular  one ;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  reason  of  the  action 
remains  open  to  investigation.  The  after  treatment  of  the  plate  is 
the  same  as  described  above;  the  bitumen,  however,  is  in  itself 
sufficient  to  protect  the  plate  for  this  first  etching  without  the 
addition  of  ink. 

There  are,  however,  other  means  for  producing  type  blocks  bv 
photography,  in  which  etching  is  not  employed.  If  a  thick  film  of 
sensitised  gelatine  be  exposed  under  a  negative  and  soaked  in  water 
after  exposure,  we  get  what  is  known  as  a  swelled  gelatine  relief, 
the  unexposed  parts,  of  course,  swelling  up,  while  the  others  remain 
unaffected.  A  cast  from  such  a  relief  forms  the  model  of  a  printing 
surface,  from  which,  by  a  duplicate  process  of  casting,  or  electro^ 
typing;  the  actual  metal  printing  block  is  obtained ;  or,  by  a  variation 
of  this  process,  the  gelatine,  instead  of  being  swelled,  can  be  washed 
away  entirely  by  hot  water,  and  a  mould  from  a  cast  of  this  sort 
serves  for  the  production  of  the  ultimate  electrotype.  The  relief 
obtained  by  these  devices  is,  as  may  be  supposed,  very  slight,  and 
it  is  usual  to  increase  it  in  the  whites  of  the  picture  by  the  addition 
of  melted  wax  on  to  the  mould  from  which  the  final  electrotype  is 
taken.  A  convenient  way  of  doing  this  is  to  hold  a  piece  of  wax 
against  a  heated  rod  of  metal,  so  that  the  wax  may  run  down  the 
metal  and  be  guided  by  the  point  to  the  parts  required.  Messrs. 
Dawson,  whose  very  ingenious  wax  process  I  must  debar  myself  from 
describing,  since  it  is  not  a  photographic  one,  use,  both  for  it  and  for 
their  photo-relief  process,  a  special  pen,  which  is  kept  hot  by  a  small 
gas  jet,  and  which  allows  the  wax  to  be  delivered  with  'as  much 
facility  as  ink  is  by  an  ordinary  pen. 

Quite  recently,  Herr  Husnik,  of  Vienna,  has  made  a  new  departure 
in  the  production  of  relief  blocks  by  printing  from  the  surface  of  the 
gelatine  itself.  Details  of  the  process  have  not  yet  been  published, 
and  I  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  it  myself.  So  far  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  the  film  of  sensitised  gelatine  after  exposure  is  reversed,  and 
developed  in  the  same  way  as  a  carbon  print ;  but  instead  of  plain 
water  being  used,  the  developing  solution  is  a  saturated  solution  of 
bichromate.  This,  I  suppose,  has  a  further  hardening  effect  upon 
the  film,  and  it  is  also  certainly  a  more  energetic  solvent  of  the  soft 
parts  than  water.  At  all  events,  the  film  thus  treated  can  be 
mounted  upon  a  zinc  backing,  and,  when  dry,  used  for  printing  with 
type. 

It  will  now  be  clear  that,  by  one  or  other  of  the  above-described 
processes,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  any  negative  in  line  or  stipple 
a  block  which  can  be  used  in  an  ordinary  type-printing  press ;  and 
as  such  a  negative  can  be  obtained  from  a  picture  of  any  character, 
it  is  evident  that  we  have  the  power  of  producing  a  printing  block 
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from  any  print,  sketch,  or  drawing  of  any  character.  A  line  en¬ 
graving  may  be  thus  treated,  or  an  etching,  or  a  pen-and-ink  sketch 
made  on  purpose,  or  even  a  pencil  drawing.  Some  years  ago,  when 
Mr  Hamerton  published  his  well-known  work  on  Etchers  and  Etching, 
he  was  anxious  to  print  as  a  vignette  on  his  title-page  a  reproduction 
of  an  etching.  To  do  this,  he  was  then  obliged  to  have  a  woodcut 
made,  and  the  job  must,  I  should  think  have  been  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  that  the  artist  who  executed  it  ever  undertook.  I  e 
production  of  such  an  illustration  would  at  the  present  time  be  a  bit 
of  ordinary  commercial  work,  and  would  be  turned  out  by  any  one  ot 
a  dozen  or  more  firms  at  so  many  pence  a  square  inch. 

The  next  question  is,  how  from  the  ordinary  lialf-tone  negative, 
with  every  gradation  of  shadow  between  pure  white  and  intense 
black,  is  it  possible  to  produce  a  negative  m  which  there  is  iea  y 
only  one  gradation  from  black  to  white,  the  intermediate  shadows 
being  represented  by  masses  of  broad  or  narrow  lines,  oi  o  mts 
dots  at  varying  distances  apart  P  The  devices  which  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  attain  this  end  have  been  very  numerous,  and  it  is  : 
difficult  to  understand  that  they  may  vary  considerably  according 
the  class  of  printing  which  is  to  be  employed.  If  a  surface  block  is 
wanted  the  lines  must  be  fairly  bold  and  strong,  the  grain  must  be 
open,  and  the  amount  of  relief  should  be  considerable.  If  the  printm 

is  to  be  from  an  intaglio  plate  very  much  less  relief  is  required,  and 

the  grain  may  be  very  slight— indeed,  sometimes  it  is  sufficient  to 
give  merely  enough  tooth,  or  roughness,  to  the  plate  to  enable  it  to 
hold  the  ink.  For  photo-lithography,  again,  a  very  fane  giain  o 

texture  will  suffice.  .  ,  .  ,  •,  •  mi:f„ 

So  little  grain  is  wanted  for  an  intaglio  plate  that  it  is  quite 

possible  to  produce  a  printing  plate  direct  from  a  half-tone  positive  ; 
and  it  was  in  this  way  that  the  earliest  plates  were  made  by  laibot 
and  others.  Talbot’s  plan  was  simply  to  coat  a  copperplate  with 
bichromated  gelatine,  and  to  expose  it  m  the  usual  manner.  I  i 
plate,  after  exposure,  was  placed  m  an  etching  bath.  W  here  t 
gelatine  remained  soluble,  the  etching  fluid  passed  through  and 
attacked  the  copper  below ;  where  it  was  insoluble  it  prevented  the 
passage  of  the  fluid,  and  the  copper  was  entirely  protected..  In  the 
parts  where  the  insolubility  extended  to  a  less  depth  that  is,  in  t  e 
various  ranges  of  half  tones  in  the  picture— the  copper  was  attacked  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  variations  in  relief  thus  obtained,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  tooth  or  roughness  given  by  the  natural  action  ot  e 
etching  fluid,  was  sufficient  for  printing  purposes.  Many  ot  me 
modern  methods  are  founded  on  this  same  principle,  but  additional 
means  are  generally  employed  for  giving  the  required  gram. 

Of  the  various  means  employed  to  attain  the  desired  eua> 
believe  that  the  majority  may  be  arranged  under  one  or  other  ot  the 
followin'*  two  heads  :  either  the  print  from  the  negative  is  taken  on  a 
sensitive0  surface  capable  of  being  made  to  show  granularity  m  one 
shape  or  another,  or  the  half  tones  of  the  original  picture  are  broken 
up  in  a  purely  mechanical  fashion  by  imprinting  on  the  sensitive 
surface  a  uniform  grain  or  tint  or  network.  As  a  rule,  this  breaking 
up  is  effected  by  interposing  a  screen  on  which  a  suitable  tint  nas 
been  photographed  between  the  negative  and  the  sensitive  surtace. 
Such  a  screen  may  be  obtained  by  copying  the  lines  printed  on  papei 
from  a  specially  ruled  copperplate.*  ,  ,  . 

Now,  it  is  really  very  difficult  to  give  any  clear  reason  why  this 
chopping  up  a  picture  into  little  squares— a  device  which  is  said  by 
calumnious  critics  to  produce  a  result  like  looking  at  a  picture  through 
a  gridiron— should  have  the  effect  it  does.  Tim  precise  devices 
employed  to  produce  the  really  marvellous  results  which  are  produced 
bv  its  aid  are,  for  the  most  part,  trade  secrets.  Various  patents  have 
been  taken  out,  but  you  will  have  to  study  those  patents  a  very  long 
time  before  you  will  get  much  information  out  of  them,  bkill  and 
ingenuity,  clever  manipulation,  and  a  knowledge  of  minute  details 
—wrinkles,  in  fact — are  the  main  factors.  To  judge  of  the  results, 
you  have  only  to  look  at  the  very  interesting  collection  of  examples 
which  the  kindness  of  the  principal  makers  and  users  of  process 
blocks  has  enabled  me  to  show  here  this  evening. 

One  great  difficulty  in  the  use  of  these  process  blocks— and  the 
methods  with  which  we  are  at  this  moment  dealing  are  practically 
'employed  almost  entirely  for  surface  blocks — is  the  extreme  care  and 
very  great  skill  which  are  required  in  printing  them.  As  you  may 
see  by  the  specimens  of  the  blocks  themselves  exhibited  this  evening, 
they  are  all  extremely  shallow.  An  ordinary  printer,  given  a  process 
block  to  work  from,  generally  succeeds  in  producing  nothing  but 
a  black  smear,  and  the  illustrations  which  are  now  so  successfully 
used  in  many  of  our  illustrated  papers  reflect,  in  fact,  more  credit  on 

*  Diagrams,  showing  the  nature  of  the  screens  used,  and  the  effect  of  their 
application  to  a  half-tone  negative,  were  shown,  and  these  were  followed  by  a 
number  of  slides  from  pictures  produced  by  certain  of  the  processes  in  w 
screen  is  used. 


the  printer  even  than  on  the  maker  of  the  block.  For  some  time 
foreign  countries  had  the  advantage  of  us  m  this  respect,  but  our 
printers  are  now  becoming  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  processes, 
and  they  are,  I  am  glad  to  say,  showing  themselves  quite  capable  of 

making  the  best  use  of  them.  ...  ,  .  ,  ,,  ■  .  •  .  i  J  ,) 

We  may  next  consider  those  methods  m  wmcli  the  print  m  taken 
on  surfaces  capable  of  showing  a  grain.  You  are  probably  aware  that 
the  bichromatised  film,  when  wetted,  has  a  property  of  ret lculating  oi 
covering  itself  with  minute  vermicular  markings,  i  Ins  tendency  is  in¬ 
creased  by  the  addition  to  the  film  of  a  deliquescent  salt.  I  lie  character 
of  the  reticulation  varies  considerably,  according  to  the  nature  and  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  film,  and  its  amount  varies  with  the  amount  of  exposure 
to  light.  Where  the  gelatine  is  unaffected  by  light  it  is  thoroughly 
soluble,  and  there  will  be  no  reticulation.  In  the  highest  lights, 
a train,  the  gelatine  will  not  swell,  but  remains  unaffected  by  the 
water;  and  here,  also,  there  is  no  reticu  ation.  In  the  shadows  the 
reticulation  will  be  graduated;  it  is  slightest  where  the  light  las 
acted  slightly,  and  it  increases  till  it  begins  to  merge  into  the  solid 

Sh  We^have,  therefore,  after  exposure  and  soaking,  a  film  with  the 
hicrh  ficrhts  raised  and  smooth,  the  middle  tones  partly  raised  and 
grained0  and  the  solid  blacks  depressed  and  smooth.  A  cast  from 
this  represents  a  typographical  block.  It  is  not  easy  to  electrotype 
from  wet  gelatine,  so  that  it  is  better  to  take  a  cast  irom  the  gelatine, 
and  reproduce  this  by  a  double  electrotyping,  or  by  a  second  casting. 
The  picture  on  the  screen  is  a  reproduction  of  a  print  from  an  old 
Pretsch  block,  and  shows  very  well  the  way  in  which  the  grain 
works  itself  into  the  details  of  the  picture.  Pretsch  s  process  is  one 
which  really  gives  very  satisfactory  results,  and  it  is  not  extremely 
difficult.  One  of  the  earliest  to  carry  out  work  on  the  lines  laid 

UA  _ _ _ _ |  vow'ii  It  a  wna  Air 


however,  very  similar  to  what  could  be  got  by  modifications  of  the 

1  ^uTthe^same  class  of  processes  belongs  the  modification  of  Captain 
Abney’s  papyro type,  recently  introduced  by  Sergeant-Major  Husband, 
and  known  as  Papyrotint.  It  is  a  transfer  process.  I  he  print  is 
taken  on  paper  sensitised  with  bichromate  mixed  with  feincyanide 
of  potassium  and  common  salt,  a  mixture  which  certainly  produces  a 
very  nice  smooth  grain.  The  process  is  intended  for  photo-lithograph) , 
and  it  has  the  great  advantage  to  the  amateur  of  having  been  very 
fully  and  clearly  described.  The  photograph  which  I  show  may 
serve  for  comparison,  but  a  better  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the 
results  by  an  inspection  of  the  full  series  of  specimens,  which  I  owe  to 
the  kindness  of  Captain  Haycock.  H.  Trueman  \\  ood. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


ORTIIOC H ROMA TISM  AND  ATMOSPHERE. 

The  great  charm  of  almost  every  kind  of  picture,  landscape  especially, 
is  the  possession  of  that  quality  termed  atmosphere  which  even  more 
than  linear  perspective,  is  a  most  important  factor  m  the  «jtist 
rendering  of  natural  objects.  Atmosphere  conveys  the  idea  ot  dis¬ 
tance  and  nothing  is  properly  portrayed  that  does  not  give  a  distinct 
and  definite  idea  of  the  intervening  spaces  that  exist  between  objects 
on  different  planes.  When  forms  are  properly  detached  that  picture 
is  said  to  have  atmosphere,  and  without  it  to  be  flat  and  mappv  , 
which  latter  qualities  I  need  scarcely  say  are  altogether  out  of  p lace 
in  a  landscape,  or,  in  fact,  in  any  subject  in  which  objects  occupy 
more  than  one  plane.  The  want  of  atmosphere  is  very  difficult  of 
appreciation  by  some  who  consider  good  definition  to  be  the  pvmapal 
quality  that  should  be  possessed  by  a  good  photograph,  ^thoeffio 
matic  processes  are  great  offenders  in  this  respect ;  the  peculiar  power 
that  films  so  prepared  have  of  destroying  all  aerial  perspective  shou  d 
he  carefully  noted,  and  orthochromatic  plates  only  used  when  th 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  indicate  the  removal  of  a  certaa 
amount  of  mist  advantageous.  With  ordinary  plates  a  little  fog  goe 
a  long  way,  hut  with  orthochromatic  ones  views  that  could  not 
possiMy  he  rendered  with  any  chance  of  success  are  fairly  and 

^"mh^ve  the  authority  of  several  of  the  most  successful  workers  of 
the  new  process  for  saying  that  a  view  that  is  almost  mvisi  e 
naked  eye  on  account  of  fog  or  mist  will  be  clearly  rendered  if  ort t  o 
chromatic  processes  are  used.  This  being  so,  we  are  compelled  to  set 
up  another  standard  for  exposure  than  the  old  one,  which  held  tha 
under  exposure  and  want  of  atmosphere  were  almost  ^on^u 
terms,  for  a  photograph  now  may  he  fully  exposed,  good 1 
detail  in  the  deepest  shadows,  and  yet  not  have  a  trace  of  atmo  p 
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Formerly,  and  even  now,  with  any  ordinary  plates,  if  the  deep 
shadows  are  properly  rendered,  atmospheric  effect  is  secured  as  a 
matter  of  course.  An  under-exposed  negative  is,  or  ought  to  be,  clear 
in  the  shadows,  in  which  there  is  little,  if  any,  printing  detail,  know¬ 
ledge  which  acts  as  a  guide  to  proper  exposure.  An  open  and  exten¬ 
sive  panoramic  view  on  a  sunny  day  will  be  properly  exposed  long 
before  the  close  dark  objects  will  have  sufficiently  impressed  the 
film  to  permit  satisfactory  development.  If  the  light  is  filtered  through 
a  yellow  medium  the  blues  and  greys  are  reduced  in  intensity,  the 
exposure  prolonged,  at  the  same  time  a  more  equal  lighting  is  obtained. 
This  plan  was  tried  years  before  orthochromatic  photography  was 
heard  of,  but,  owing  to  the  slowing  of  the  exposure,  never  came  into 
very  general  use ;  now,  with  the  new  plates,  the  equalising  effects  are 
secured  without  loss  of  sensitiveness,  indicating  the  advantages  of 
their  use  under  certain  circumstances.  I  have  myself  given  an  ex¬ 
posure  of  a  whole  summer  day  to  an  interior  lighted  with  yellow 
glass,  only  getting  a  poor  under-exposed  picture  after  all.  Now  such 
a  subject  could  be  rendered  well  in  a  fraction  of  the  time.  It  used  to 
be  an  old  adage  that  “  the  exposure  should  be  for  the  shadows  when 
the  lights  would  take  care  of  themselves.”  I  am  inclined  to  think  this 
still  holds  good,  and  were  it  more  acted  on  a  good  deal  of  the  re¬ 
proach  attaching  to  gelatine  negatives  would  be  done  away  with.  It 
may  be  borne  in  mind  that  full ,  I  don’t  say  over,  exposure  will  not 
bury  the  distance  nearly  so  much  as  under  exposure,  if  a  well-restrained 
developer  is  used.  "With  an  underdone  negative  the  attempt  to  force 
out  detail  in  the  poorly  lighted  portions  to  a  printing  strength  will 
invariably  bury  the  distance  and  make  the  light  parts  of  the  rest  of 
the  picture  too  dense  and  flat,  atmosphere  will  be  utterly  destroyed, 
half  tones  will  be  missing,  and  the  general  result  will  be  hard  and 
unsatisfactory. 

An  authority  in  the  photographic  world  in  the  wet-plate  days  used 
to  say  it  was  doubtful  if  a  negative  could  be  over  exposed  ;  it  might 
take  a  very  long  time  to  print,  but  the  result  was  good.  Of  course, 
with  our  modern  quick  plates  such  an  opinion  would  be  somewhat 
modified,  as  practically  a  much  overdone  gelatine  plate — a  plate  so 
long  exposed  that  all  the  dodges  for  dealing  with  over  exposure  are 
of  no  avail  to  produce  a  thoroughly  good  negative — would  only  print  a 
poor,  flat  print,  and  take  a  very  long  time  about  it,  even  if  the 
exposure  did  not  wholly  or  partially  reverse  the  image,  the  ultimatum 
of  over-exposed  gelatine  plates.  There  is  this,  however,  to  be  said, 
a  negative  that  has  had  such  a  full  exposure  is  a  comparatively 
slow  printer.  We  gain  in  atmosphere  and  artistic  effect,  but  at  the 
cost  of  rapidity  in  printing;  also  a  negative  of  this  kind  is  more 
difficult  to  print,  to  get  even  and  good  results,  than  a  less  exposed  one, 
with  the  natural  result  that  printers  prefer  those  negatives  that  are 
most  easily  worked,  and  have  not  a  good  word  to  say  for  those  that 
entail  extra  care  and  trouble.  This  is  a  reason  that  cannot  very  well 
be  ignored  in  everyday  commercial  work,  but,  looking  at  it  from  an 
artistic  standpoint,  where  quality  and  refinement  must  be  considered, 
irrespective  of  the  production  of  quantity  or  the  trouble  of  working, 
such  fully  exposed  negatives  are  much  to  be  preferred. 

The  craving  for  rapidity — a  good  enough  quality  in  its  way — has, 
I  think,  much  to  do  with  the  production  of  pictures  without  atmo¬ 
sphere.  A  very  brief  exposure,  and  the  image  forced  up  by  strong 
developers,  is  inimical  to  the  best  work.  Under  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances  perfect  results  may  be  obtained  when  the  locality  of  the  view 
is  favourably  situated,  as  at  the  seaside,  for  instance,  greys  and  blues 
predominating,  but  in  ordinary  inland  landscape  subjects,  this  ultra 
rapidity  is  scarcely  suitable,  at  any  rate,  at  present.  Whatever 
improvements  in  our  methods  of  working  may  be  introduced  in  the 
future  it  is  impossible  to  foretell,  but  as  yet  we  must  reckon  our 
exposures  rather  by  seconds  than  fractions  of  them,  if  our  aim  is 
artistic  effect,  and  we  can  appreciate  the  value  of  a  truthfully 
rendered  atmosphere.  Edward  Dunmore. 

- 4 - 

STEREOSCOPES  AND  BINOCULAR  VISION. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.]  3 
Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  the  stereoscope  was  to  be  found  in  every 
drawing-room  ;  it  was  as  necessary  a  piece  of  furniture  as  the  piano.  Now¬ 
adays  it  has  disappeared.  "Why  is  this  ?  Why  has  this  beautiful  instru¬ 
ment  been  almost  universally  discarded,  although  by  its  means  alone  can 
we  obtain  “counterfeit  presentments ”  of  nature,  with  the  attribute  of 
apparent  depth  and  solidity  ?  There  must  be  some  reason  why  it  has 
gone  out  of  fashion  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  a  reason  is  to  be  found 
in  one  of  the  common  failings  of  human  nature — laziness.  It  is  both 
'  simpler  and  easier  to  look  at  a  single  photograph,  than  to  put  a  double 
photograph  in  a  box  and  look  at  it  through  two  peepholes.  Again,  two 
or  more  people  can  look  at  one  photograph  simultaneously,  while  only 
one  at  a  time  can  use  the  stereoscope.  Another  reason  is  doubtless  to  be 


found  in  the  fact  that  many  people  fail  to  combine  the  two  pictures  satis¬ 
factorily,  and  so  get  no  stereoscopic  effect  at  all.  This  may  be  due  either 
to  inequality  in  the  observer’s  two  eyes,  or  to  defects  in  the  stereoscope 
itself.  The  cheaper  kinds  of  instruments  wTere  often  so  badly  made  that 
it  was  hardly  possible  for  anybody  to  use  them,  at  any  rate,  without 
straining  the  eyes.  And  lastly,  to  look  at  stereoscopic  pictures,  you  must 
have  a  stereoscope  ;  and  most  people  will  agree  that  the  cost  of  a  good 
stereoscope  is  a  serious  objection  to  its  popularity.  This  objection  does 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  novelty  that  hits  the  public  taste  ;  but  the 
stereoscope  is  long  past  the  stage  of  novelty.  I  am,  therefore,  somewhat 
doubtful  as  to  the  probability  of  its  revival  as  a  popular  instrument ;  but 
as  an  optical  instrument  it  gives  results  of  so  much  beauty,  and  opens  up 
so  many  interesting  questions  in  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  vision,  that 
I  think  we  may  profitably  devote  a  short  time  to  its  consideration. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  sixty  years  that  scientific  men  have  arrived  at 
a  full  perception  of  the  use  of  having  two  eyes  instead  of  only  one.  Pre¬ 
viously  to  the  year  1830,  doubtless  many  a  man  who  had  lost  one  eye  had 
found  that  he  lost  with  it  some  of  Ins  power  of  recognising  the  relative 
position  or  distance  of  objects,  without  anybody  being  able  to  tell  him 
why  ;  but  about  this  time  Wheatstone  was  investigating  the  facts  of  bino¬ 
cular  vision,  and  in  the  year  1832  he  proved  clearly  that  the  primary  reason 
why  we  have  so  distinct  a  perception  of  the  solidity  of  objects  we  look  at 
is,  that  each  eye  receives  a  different  impression  of  the  same  object. 
Other  investigators  seem  to  have  had  some  idea  of  this  kind,  but  Wheat¬ 
stone  was  to  prove  it  by  drawing  two  slightly  different  pictures  of  the 
same  object,  as  seen  by  the  two  eyes  separately,  and  to  construct  an  in¬ 
strument  by  means  of  which  each  eye  should  look  at  its  corresponding 
picture  alone.  He  thus  produced  artificially  a  perfect  impression  of 
solidity  by  means  of  pictures  on  plane  surfaces,  and  gave  the  name 
“  Stereoscope”  (from  the  Greek  stereos,  meaning  solid)  to  the  instrument. 

The  apparatus  was  simple  enough ;  it  consisted  of  two  plane  mirrors 
inclined  at  an  angle  to  one  another,  and  two  flat  boards,  on  which  the 
pictures  were  mounted,  right  and  left  of  the  mirrors.  I  have  here  a  re¬ 
flecting  stereoscope  of  this  kind.  Some  five  years  later,  Sir  David 
Brewster  wrote  some  valuable  papers  on  binocular  vision,  and  constructed 
a  new  form  of  stereoscope,  in  which,  by  means  of  two  prisms,  a  similar 
combination  of  two  pictures  could  be  effected.  This  was  greatly  improved 
in  the  year  1849,  by  Duboscq,  of  Paris,  who  substituted  convex  lenses  for 
the  prisms,  thus  obtaining  clear  definition.  Wheatstone’s  stereoscope 
admits  of  the  use  of  pictures  of  any  size,  but  is  somewhat  cumbrous,  and 
the  necessity  of  having  two  pictures  separately  mounted  is  a  disadvantage. 
Brewster’s  instrument  is  much  more  compact,  and  the  two  pictures  are 
mounted  on  one  card.  The  size  of  the  pictures  is  more  limited,  but  this 
is  compensated  for  by  the  use  of  the  convex  lenses.  For  these  reasons 
the  reflecting  stereoscope  never  came  into  popular  use,  and  Brewster’s 
alone  survived. 

In  order  to  understand  clearly  the  principle  of  the  stereoscope,  and  the 
phenomena  of  binocular  vision,  it  is  necessary  first  to  consider  very  briefly 
the  structure  of  the  eye  as  an  optical  instrument.  To  any  one  with  the 
most  elementary  knowledge  of  its  structure,  its  close  resemblance  to  a 
photographic  camera  is  obvious.  And  yet  the  most  universally  adjustable 
camera,  with  the  most  achromatic  of  lenses,  is  clumsiness  itself  compared 
with  the  human  eye.  Plere  is  a  miniature  camera,  blackened  inside  with  a 
perfectly  non -reflecting  pigment,  furnished  with  a  marvellously  sensitive 
plate — the  retina — endowed  with  the  property  of  resensitising  itself  in¬ 
stantaneously  after  use,  with  a  lens  of  perfect  transparency,  free  from 
spherical  aberration,  because  its  surfaces  are  not  spherical  but  spheroidal, 
and  achromatised  by  a  uniform  increase  of  density  from  the  outside  to 
the  centre,  protected  in  front  by  a  transparent  covering— the  cornea— 
and  furnished  with  an  iris  diaphragm,  which  adjusts  itself  from  about 
-f  to  t  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  requirements  of  the  retina.  For  a 
long  time  it  was  supposed  that  the  eye  focuses  itself  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  the  camera,  namely,  by  altering  the  distance  between  the  lens 
and  the  retina.  Here,  however,  there  is  a  striking  difference  ;  the  focus 
is  lengthened  for  distant  objects  by  flattening  the  lens,  while  it  becomes 
more  convex  for  near  vision.  All  these  adjustments  take  place  uncon¬ 
sciously  and  involuntarily,  or  nearly  so.  In  one  respect,  however,  the  eye 
differs  absolutely  from  the  camera,  and  it  is  a  most  important  point  in 
regard  to  binocular  vision.  Whereas  the  photographic  plate  is.equally  sen¬ 
sitive  all  over,  the  retina  is  not  so,  but  from  the  central  point  the  sen¬ 
sitiveness  diminishes  regularly  allround.  This  point,  a  little  yellow’  spot 
about  a  millimetre  in  diameter,  is  centrally  placed  in  an  axis  passing  through 
the  centres  of  lens,  iris,  and  cornea.  This  line  is  called  the  line  of  sight, 
and  when  we  look  at  a  small  object,  the  eye  is  turned  so  that  the  line  of 
sight  passes  through  it.  We  are  conscious  of  seeing  other  objects  around, 
but  far  less  distinctly.  If  the  object  looked  at  is  very  distant,  the  lens  is 
automatically  flattened  by  the  action  of  a  circular  curtain  of  muscles  all 
round  it ;  when  the  object  approaches,  these  muscles  relax,  and  the  lens 
becomes  more  convex,  so  that  the  focus  remains  on  the  retina.  There  is, 
of  course,  a  limit  in  this  direction,  and  the  normal  eye  cannot  focus  itseL 
for  a  distance  of  less  than  five  or  six  inches.  Thus  the  vdiole  use  of  the 
eye  is  to  form  a  perfect  image  of  external  objects  on  the  retina.  The  brain 
perceives  this  image  through  the  optic  nerve,  and  the  attention  is  mainly 
concentrated  on  the  impression  received  from  the  central  spot.  It  is  indeed 
in  the  brain,  rather  than  in  the  retina,  that  the  sensitiveness  is  giaduated, 
very  faint  impressions  are  received  by  the  retina  over  the  greatei  pait  of 
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its  area,  but  the  power  of  fixing  the  conscious  attention  on  them  is  very 
limited  outside  the  small  area  of  the  central  spot.  It  may  be  remarked, 
in  passing,  that  this  fact  is  closely  connected  with  the  development  of 
our  intellectual  powers.  The  lower  animals  have  no  central  spot,  and 
probably  their  conscious  impressions  of  external  objects  are  much  wider 
and  more  equally  distributed  than  ours.  We  can  concentrate  our  attention 
on  the  impressions  received  on  the  central  spot,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  a  case  of  extreme  local  intensification  ;  like  a 
tiny  spot  of  hypo  on  the  half-developed  bromide  print. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  the  single  eye  only ;  but  we  have  two 
eyes,  and  thereby  we  gain  a  great  deal  more  than  a  mere  reduplication 
of  the  power  of  one  eye.  Since  the  two  eyes  are  separated  by  an  average 
distance  of  two  and  a  half  inches,  the  images  on  the  two  retinas  of  a  solid 
object  near  at  hand  must  be  different.  These  two  different  images  are 
both  separately  perceived  by  the  brain,  but  by  long  practice  we  have  learned 
to  combine  the  two  impressions  into  one,  and  thence  to  derive  the  idea  of 
solidity.  There  are  two  important  factors  which  contribute  to  this  result. 
One  is  that  in  looking  fixedly  at  any  near  point  on  a  solid  object  with 
both  eyes,  the  line  of  sight  must  converge  at  a  certain  angle  and  pass 
through  that  point ;  the  other  is,  that  the  focus  of  each  lens  must  be 
adjusted  for  that  particular  distance.  If  we  now  look  at  a  more  distant 
point,  the  lines  of  sight  become  more  parallel,  and  simultaneously  the 
lenses  become  flatter.  These  movements  are  effected  by  separate  sets  of 
muscles  ;  the  eyeballs  are  rotated  by  external  muscles,  and  the  shape  of 
the  lens  is  altered  by  the  internal  ciliary  muscle  ;  but  although  anatomi¬ 
cally  these  are  quite  independent,  yet  by  long  education  we  have  un¬ 
consciously  learned  to  work  them  in  absolute  sympathy  with  each  other, 
and  always  in  the  same  direction,  thus  convergence  of  the  optic  axes  or 
lines  of  sight  is  accompanied  by  relaxation  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  and 
vice  versa.  Information  of  the  action  or  condition  of  these  muscles  is 
conveyed  to  the  brain  through  what  is  called  the  muscular  sense,  and  it 
is  chiefly  through  this  information  that  we  unconsciously  arrive  at  an 
estimate  of  the  distance  from  us  of  the  point  gazed  at.  Of  these  two 
sources  of  information,  that  derived  from  the  convergence  of  the  optic  axes 
is  the  most  delicate,  and  obviously  both  will  fail  to  differentiate  between 
points  so  far  off  that  all  the  rays  of  light  entering  the  eyes  are  sensibly 
parallel. 

In  ordinary  circumstances  we  are  greatly  assisted  in  our  estimate  of  the 
relative  size,  position,  and  distance  of  objects  by  their  colour,  the  light 
and  shade  on  them,  by  aerial  perspective,  and  by  geometrical  perspective. 
Thus,  one-eyed  persons  are  not  so  badly  off  in  this  respect  as  if  we 
depended  solely  on  the  sense  of  convergence  of  the  optic  axes  for  these 
estimates.  Indeed,  that  we  can  judge  of  distance  to  some  extent  by  focal 
adjustment  alone,  all  other  means  of  estimation  being  eliminated,  may  be 
shown  by  the  following  experiment : — Make  a  print  from  a  small  negative 
direct,  and  another  enlarged,  say,  to  double  the  size.  Set  up  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  opposite  you  at  about  two  feet  away,  and  hold  the  small  print  at 
one  foot  from  you  and  above  the  other  one,  and  look  at  each  alternately 
with  one  eye  through  a  roll  of  paper,  so  that  nothing  but  the  central  part 
of  each  picture  is  seen.  Obviously  they  will  subtend  the  same  angle 
at  the  eye,  and  the  image  on  the  retina  will  be  exactly  similar  in  every 
respect,  except  that  of  focal  adjustment.  This  single  criterion  of  relative 
distance  is  amply  sufficient,  and  you  can  say  with  certainty  which  is  the 
nearer  picture.  It  is  curious  to  note  that,  although  the  other  eye  is 
closed,  the  converging  muscles  act  simultaneously  with  the  focussing 
muscles,  and  you  can  feel  the  eyeballs  turning,  although  uselessly  in 
this  case. 

By  a  simple  experiment  with  a  Wheatstone’s  reflecting  stereoscope,  we 
can  similarly  eliminate  all  adjustments  except  that  of  convergence,  pro¬ 
vided  the  mirrors  are  hinged  together.  If  the  angle  between  the  mirrors 
is  slowly  varied  while  the  attention  is  concentrated  on  the  combination 
of  the  two  pictures,  the  impression  is  that  the  view  recedes  and  grows 
bigger,  while  the  angle  is  increasing,  and  approaches  and  grows  smaller 
while  the  angle  is  decreasing.  This  is  a  very  curious  illusion  ;  the  focal 
adjustment  tries  to  follow  the  motion  of  the  eyeballs,  but  lags  behind, 
and  is  all  the  more  puzzling  because  perfectly  useless,  since  the  distance 
of  the  picture  remains  really  unaltered. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  see  how  far  the  stereoscope  can  really  give 
the  impression  of  solidity  as  compared  with  what  we  learn  by  direct 
binocular  vision. 

Obviously  we  lose  all  information  due  to  focal  adjustment,  since  the 
pictures  are  on  a  plane  surface ;  and  further  than  this,  the  equality  of 
focal  adjustment  all  over  the  apparently  solid  subject  is  in  opposition  to 
tbe  constantly  varying  axial  convergence,  and  to  a  slight  extent  spoils 
the  illusion.  The  effect  of  this  is  perhaps  to  increase  the  impression 
that  one  is  looking  at  a  small  model  of  the  object  or  scene.  But  as  com¬ 
pared  with  an  inspection  of  a  single  picture  with  both  eyes,  the  stereoscope 
has  a  great  advantage  in  two  respects.  In  the  single  picture,  binocular 
perspective  (the  combination  of  two  dissimilar  impressions)  is  of  course 
wantjng  ;  but  more  than  this,  the  flatness  of  the  surface  of  the  picture 
asserts  itself  both  through  axial  and  focal  adjustment,  in  direct  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  perspective  of  the  scene  represented.  By  closing  one  eye  we 
get  rid  to  a  great  extent  of  this  obtrusive  flatness,  and  allow  the  aerial 
perspective,  and  light  and  shade  of  the  pictures,  to  produce  the  full  effect 
almost  unhindered.  And  so,  at  the  Boyal  Academy,  we  see  ladies  looking 
at  a  picture  through  a  rolled-up  catalogue,  and  saying,  “  Dear  me,  how  it 
stands  out !”  without,  however,  having  much  idea  why.  It  follows  from 


this  that  when  we  look  at  a  small  picture  closely  witli  both  eyes,  we 
intensify  the  impression  of  flatness ;  hence  the  greater  artistic  value  of 
large  and  long-focus  pictures. 

There  are  still  some  points  to  be  explained  in  the  theory  of  binocular 
perspective  which  have  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  Wheatstone’s 
theory  was  that  in  viewing  a  solid  object  or  Beene,  two  slightly  dissimilar 
images  are  formed  in  the  two  eyes  as  already  explained,  but  the  mind 
completely  unites  or  fuses  them  into  one.  Whenever  there  occurs  such 
complete  mental  fusion  of  images  really  dissimilar  in  this  particular  way, 
and  therefore  incapable  of  mathematical  coincidence,  the  result  is  a 
perception  of  depth  of  space,  or  solidity,  or  relief.  This  theory  is, 
however,  the  result  of  imperfect  analysis  of  visual  impressions;  for  iu 
stereoscopic  diagrams  it  is  always  possible  to  detect  the  doubling  on 
which  the  perception  of  depth  of  space  is  based.  It  is  a  little  more 
difficult  in  ordinary  stereoscopic  pictures  and  in  natural  scenes ;  but 
practice  and  close  observation  will  always  detect  it  in  these  also. 
Wheatstone’s  theory,  therefore,  seems  true  only  to  the  unpractised  and 
unobservant. 

Briicke,  Brewster,  and  Prevost,  by  more  careful  observation,  easily 
perceived  that  there  is  no  real  mental  fusion  of  the  two  dissimilar  images. 
Their  view  is  expressed  as  follows  by  Briicke  : — In  regarding  a  solid 
object,  or  a  natural  scene,  or  two  stereoscopic  pictures  in  a  stereoscope, 
the  eyes  are  in  incessant  unconscious  motion,  and  the  observer,  by 
alternately  greater  or  less  convergence  of  the  axes,  combines  successively 
the  different  parts  of  the  two  pictures  as  seen  by  the  two  eyes,  and  thus, 
by  running  the  point  of  sight  back  and  forth,  reaches  by  trial  a  distinct 
perception  of  binocular  perspective  or  binocular  relief,  or  depth  of  space, 
between  foreground  and  background. 

This  theory  is  a  great  advance  on  Wheatstone’s,  but  although  partly 
true,  it  is  evidently  not  the  whole  truth,  as  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 
two  following  cases ; — 

1.  If  we  set  up  two  sticks,  one  beyond  the  other,  and  look  fixedly  at 
one  of  them  without  the  slightest  change  of  convergence,  we  are  yet  fully 
conscious  of  the  depth  of  space  between  the  sticks.  Hero  there  is  evi¬ 
dently  no  trial  combination  or  running  of  the  point  of  sight  back  and 
forth.  But  if  it  still  be  said  that  it  takes  place  unconsciously,  the  idea  is 
completely  disproved  by  Dove’s  experiment. 

2.  The  instantaneous  perception  of  binocular  relief  was  proved  by  Dove, 

who  showed  that  if  a  natural  object,  or  a  scene,  or  two  stereoscopic 
pictures,  be  viewed  by  the  light  of  an  electric  spark,  the  perspective  is 
perfect,  though  the  "duration  of  such  a  spark  is  less  than  the  of  a 

second.  On  a  dark  night  the  relative  distance  of  objects  is  perfectly 
perceived  by  the  light  of  a  flash  of  lightning.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
there  should  be  any  change  of  optic  convergence  in  such  short  spaces  of 
time.  Evidently,  therefore,  binocular  perspective  may  be  perceived 
without  such  change  of  convergence. 

Both  Wheatstone’s  and  Briicke’s  theories  are  therefore  imperfect, 
though  each  is  right  to  some  extent.  A  new  theory  has  been  propounded 
by  Dr.  Le  Conte,  of  the  University  of  California,  which  although  hinted 
at  by  Helmholtz  has  not  been  distinctly  formulated  by  him.  It  is  as 
follows : — All  objects  or  points  of  objects,  either  beyond  or  nearer  than 
the  point  of  sight,  are  seen  double  but  differently ;  that  is,  those  beyond 
are  seen  by  the  right  eye  to  the  right  of  the  point  of  sight,  and  by  the 
left  eye  to  the  left ;  while  those  nearer  than  the  point  of  sight  are  seen 
aiso  double,  but  the  image  in  the  right  eye  is  to  the  left  of  the  point  of 
sight  and  that  in  the  left  eye  to  the  right.  This  is  seen  and  understood 
in  a  moment  by  holding  up  two  fingers  straight  in  front  of  the  face,  at 
one  foot  or  two  feet  distance  respectively.  Looking  at  the  near  one 
steadily  and  shutting  the  left  eye,  the  right  eye  sees  the  farther  finger  to 
the  right  of  the  nearer  one,  and  so  on.  Le  Conte  expresses  it  briefly  by 
saying  we  see  farther  objects  doubled  homonymously,  and  nearer  objects 
doubled  heteronymously.  The  double  images  in  the  former  case  are 
united  by  less  convergence,  those  in  the  latter  by  greater  convergence,  of 
the  optic  axes.  Now,  Le  Conte’s  theory  is  that  we  A now  instinctively 
and  without  trial,  in  any  case  of  double  images,  whether  they  will  be 
united  by  greater  or  less  optic  convergence,  and  therefore  we  never  make 
a  mistake,  or  attempt  to  unite  by  making  a  wrong  movement  of  the  optic 
axes.  In  other  words,  the  eye  (or  the  mind)  instinctively  distinguishes 
homonymous  from  heteronymous  images,  referring  the  former  to  objects 
beyond,  and  the  latter  to  objects  this  side  of  the  point  of  sight.  Or,  wre 
may  put  it  more  briefly  thus  :  In  case  of  double  images,  each  eye  as  it 
were  knows  its  own  image,  and  knows  how  it  would  move  if  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  optic  axes  were  altered.  This  is  all  that  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  perception  of  relief  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  relief  is 
made  clear  by  a  ranging  of  the  sight  back  and  forth,  and  a  successive 
combination  of  the  different  parts  of  the  object,  or  scene,  or  pictures,  as 
maintained  by  Briicke. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  theory  explains  all  the  facts  well,  up  to  a 
certain  point.  By  careful  analysis  of  our  perceptions  we  can  trace  the 
working  of  this  most  complex,  beautiful,  and  delicate  optical  apparatus — 
for  really  the  two  eyes,  and  the  two  optic  nerves,  and  a  part  of  the  brain, 
form  together  one  instrument — up  to  a  certain  point.  Changes,  physical, 
and  even  chemical,  can  be  detected  and  pursued  a  long  way ;  but  there 
is  a  limit  to  our  investigations ;  at  a  certain  stage  we  are  brought  up 
short,  and  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  something  super-physical 
and  super-chemical,  or  else  a  physics  or  a  chemistry  far  higher  than  any 
we  yet  know.  At  a  certain  point  molecular  and  chemical  change  is  re- 
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placed  by  sensation,  perception,  judgment,  thought,  emotion.  We  pass 
suddenly  into  another  and  wholly  different  world,  where  reigns  an 
entirely  different  order  of  phenomena.  The  connexion  between  these 
two  orders  of  phenomena  is  absolutely  incomprehensible,  and  must  ever 
remain  so.  Certain  vibrations  of  the  molecules  of  the  brain,  certain 
oxidations,  with  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  water,  urea,  on  the  one 
side  ;  and  on  the  other  there  appear  sensations,  consciousness,  thoughts, 
desires,  volitions.  But  how  or  why  they  are  inter-dependent,  we  know 
not,  and  can  never  hope  to  guess. 

I  am  conscious  that  in  this  brief  resume  of  the  chief  facts  of  binocular 
vision,  I  have  omitted  many  important  points,  and  have  said  but  little 
about  the  construction  of  stereoscopes,  or  about  stereoscopic  photography. 
My  object  was  rather  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  less  commonly 
known  facts  and  theories  that  underlie  their  use.  I  am  largely  indebted 
for  what  I  have  learnt  of  the  subject  to  Le  Conte’s  book  on  Sight,  Yol. 
XXXIII.,  in  the  “  International  Science  Series.” 

W.  F.  Donkin,  M.A.,  F.C.S.,  F.LC. 

- - - ♦ - - 

KERAUNOGRAPHY. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Photographic  Club.] 

Were  it  my  desire  to  do  so,  I  have  not  the  knowledge  to  enable  me  to 
offer  you  a  scientific  paper  on  the  subject  appointed  for  to-night’s  meeting. 
I  simply  intend  to  present  to  you  a  somewhat  inconsequent  compilation, 
in,  I  hope,  a  sufficiently  interesting  manner,  of  a  few  notes  of  observations 
on  Lightning  Prints,  collected  from  various  sources,  a  subject  which  has 
gradually  emerged  from  the  mysterious  traditions  of  the  early  ages  until 
it  has  reached  the  bed-rock  of  modern  scientific  investigation. 

There  is  much  that  is  attractive  in  the  subject.  With  interest  we  may 
trace  the  gradual  increase  of  the  reliability  of  the  records  from  the  clouded 
exaggerations  of  the  earlier  historians  till  we  reach  the  latter-day  plain 
and  accurate  descriptions  of  the  phenomena,  and  of  the  methods  by  which 
they  are  more  or  less  nearly  repeated  in  the  laboratory,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  apparent  prospective  utility  of  such  reproductions  of  these 
forces  to  the  photographer. 

Franklin  and  Dalibard  long  ago  identified  lightning — the  most  common 
of  meteoric  effects — with  the  spark  produced  by  the  electrical  machine,  and 
on  this  identity  are  founded  the  very  interesting  laboratory  experiments 
previously  referred  to.  Among  the  many  notable  manifestations,  none 
are  more  so  than  the  impressions  of  counterparts  or  silhouettes  of  certain 
objects  on  other  bodies,  thus  reproducing  to  some  extent  the  action  of  light 
on  sensitised  substances.  Although  for  long  such  effects  of  the  lightning 
flash  were  regarded  with  more  or  less  incredulity,  or  at  least  doubt,  the 
observations  of  the  last  half  century  have  fully  confirmed  their  existence 
and  their  frequent  recurrence,  and  established  a  field  of  work  which  has 
well  merited  the  careful  investigation  which  it  has  now  for  many  years 
received  from  the  world’s  leading  scientists. 

Keraunography  is  the  term  allotted  to  these  writings,  or  pictures 
founded  on  the  Greek  word  icspavvog,  meaning  lightning,  and  many  records 
have  for  ages  been  made  of  instances  of  their  occurrence  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  thereof  more  recently  compared. 

Among  those  who  originally  made  special  investigation  of  the  subject 
may  be  mentioned  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  R.  Grove,  Senor  Poey,  formerly 
chief  at  the  Havana  Observatory,  Dr.  Boudin,  and  Baron  Firmas  in 
France  and  Professor  Orioli  in  Italy.  The  first  historic  record  is  believed 
to  be  that  by  St.  Gregory  of  Nazian,  who  was  contemporary  with  the 
Emperor  Julian,  and  relates  that  when  the  latter  had  permitted  the 
Hebrews  to  rebuild  the  Temple,  a  storm  raging  during  their  occupation 
drove  them  to  shelter  in  a  neighbouring  church.  During  the  storm 
globes  of  fire  were  seen  to  proceed  from  the  earth,  and  the  sheltered 
labourers  had  reproduced  on  their  persons  and  garments  prints  of  the  cross 
which  was  in  the  church,  which  were  dull  or  invisible  in  daylight,  but 
luminous  in  the  dark. 

It  is  probable  that  these  statements  may  be  an  example  of  the  legends 
which  the  priestly  chroniclers  were  so  ready  to  form  by  exaggerations  of 
actual  facts  in  their  enthusiasm  for  the  spread  of  their  views,  but  we  must 
be  well  contented  to  be  nowadays  compelled  to  carefully  examine  their 
statements  under  the  aspects  of  modern  criticism,  when  we  remember  how 
much  of  the  recorded  history  of  the  world  since  Rome’s  fall  we  owe  to 
their  chronicling. 

Wm.  Warburton,  in  1750,  refers  to  St.  Gregory’s  account,  and  credits 
the  statement  as  to  the  luminosity,  or  non-luminosity,  according  to 
the  power  of  the  light  to  which  the  images  were  exposed,  and  likewise 
states  that  Rufin  and  Socrates  acknowledge  such  impressions  to  be  fixed 
and  indelible.  He  further  accounts  for  the  form  of  the  cross  by  the 
erratic  march  of  the  spark,  which,  when  not  clearly  observable  in  serra¬ 
tion,  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  cross;  but  as  will  be  shown 
further  on,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  crucial  form  if  a 
cross  at  any  distance  stood  in  the  church.  And  so  indubitable  and 
frequent  have  been  the  more  recently  recorded  circumstances  of  a  some¬ 
what  similar  nature,  that  it  has  long  been  an  established  fact  that  such 
tfifects  are  produced  with  more  or  less  intensity.  It  is  advisable  in  exa¬ 
mining  such  a  subject  to  reserve  our  attention  for  more  modern  and 
'eliable  instances,  and  we  have,  fortunately,  many  such  fairly  authen¬ 
ticated,  dating  within  the  last  250  to  300  years, 


In  the  Adversaria,  Casaubon  mentions  such  a  case,  on  the  faith  of  a 
statement  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Wells  in  1595.  Violent  claps  of  thunder 
were  accompanied  by  lightning  which  apparently  harmed  none  of  his 
assembled  congregation,  but  subsequently  crosses  were  found  imprinted  on 
various  parts  of  their  bodies,  one  being  found  on  the  Bishop’s  own  arm. 
In  1660,  during  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  Father  Kircher  records,  in  a  long 
dissertation  with  a  very  long  Latin  title,  that  crosses  were  seen  marked 
on  various  articles  of  apparel  which  were  exposed  during  the  movement. 
Pure  water  failed  to  remove  the  marks,  but  soap  and  water,  he  states,  did 
so.  This  latter  circumstance  seems  contrary  to  the  usual  experience  of 
these  markings,  and  is  rather  contradictory  to  his  statement  that  some 
of  them  remained  many  weeks,  unless  the  people  of  Naples  were  un¬ 
accustomed  to  wash  themselves.  Nothing  is  said  as  to  the  flashing  of 
lightning  during  the  eruption,  but  atmospheric  disturbances  are  mostly 
coexistent  with  such  perturbations,  and  the  excitement  of  the  locality  may 
have  been  such  as  to  induce  electric  discharges  from  the  mountain. 

A  curious  case  occurred  in  1689,  when  a  church  at  Langy  was  struck 
and  some  words  of  a  Prayer-book  were  impressed  on  the  altar-cloth  ;  the 
printing  of  the  book  being  in  red  and  blach,  those  icords  only  in  Mach  were 
shown,  but  reversed. 

We  come  now  to  the  time  when  really  reliable  data  can  be  found. 
Franklin  communicated  to  Leroy  that  about  1750  a  man  saw  a  tree 
opposite  him  struck  by  lightning,  and  found  a  reversed  impression  of 
the  tree  indelibly  defined  on  his  breast. 

In  1812  Mr.  Shaw  communicated  to  the  Meteorological  Society  a  most 
peculiar  case.  Six  sheep  lying  in  an  open  pasture  surrounded  by  woods 
were  killed  by  lightning;  the  surrounding  landscape  was  pictured  so 
clearly  on  the  inner  surface  of  each  skin  that  the  view  was  immediately 
recognisable  by  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  district.  These 
skins  were  actually  exhibited  publicly  at  Bath  for  some  time. 

The  instances  collected  by  the  before-mentioned  Senor  Poey  in 
Cuba  are  very  numerous  ;  from  these  I  select  two  of  the  more  in¬ 
teresting.  A  man  sitting  at  a  table  on  which  a  piece  of  money  lay, 
received  at  the  moment  of  a  lightning  discharge  an  impression  of  the 
coin  on  his  arm  which  rested  on  the  table.  This  occurrence  is  not 
described  with  sufficient  clearness  to  show  whether  the  arm  was  in 
contact  with  the  coin  or  not,  which  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  known, 
as  if  the  arm  was  not  resting  on  the  coin  the  discharge  must  have  been 
deflected  to  the  arm,  and  may  show  some  evidence  of  a  special  attraction 
of  the  living  body  for  the  current  if  within  a  certain  radius. 

Another  man  riding  through  the  bush  and  overtaken  by  a  tempest 
was  impressed  with  the  image  of  a  cross  on  the  breast,  reproducing  one 
of  metal  which  he  wore  there,  but  which  was  undiscoverable  when  he 
recovered  from  the  shock. 

Now  for  the  cat.  You  remember  that  in  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  three  weeks  ago  a  jocose  paragraph,  extracted  from  an 
American  paper,  described  the  marking  of  a  black  cat  on  a  farmer's  bald 
head  to  the  dismay  of  his  household.  In  the  incident  I  am  about  to 
mention  the  cat  was  the  marked  one.  Having  been  killed  by  a  stroke  of 
lightning  which  had  previously  struck  a  building,  on  the  corpse  was 
found  a  reduced  facsimile  of  a  circle  which  was  on  the  building. 

Professor  Francesco  Orioli’s  work,  published  in  1824  at  Bologna,  in  a 
collection  of  scientific  papers  by  various  authors,  contains,  perhaps,  some 
of  the  earliest  scientifically  valuable  notes  on  our  subject.  He  was  gifted 
not  only  in  science,  but  also  in  political,  social,  and  art  matters,  on  all 
of  which  subjects  his  energetic  pen  and  eloquent  tongue  gave  contribu¬ 
tions  of  much  value.  I  was  amused  in  looking  over  the  list  of  his  works 
to  find  an  address  in  memory  of  Daniel  O’Connell  dated  1817.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  new  method  of  observing  the  most  minute  electrical 
currents,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  most  versatile  student. 

Henry  E.  Davis. 

(To  he  continued.) 


-fr- 


dfarngn  anti  j 

The  Invention  of  Photography  claimed  for  Germany — The  Volcqnik 
for  Photography  —  She  was  flattered  —  Watch-case  Portraits  —  A 
New  Iconometer  —  Dr.  Just's  Developers  for  G  el  at  in  o- Chloride  of 
Silver  Paper  —  The  Lion  and  the  enthusiastic  Photographer  —  Mag¬ 
nesium  Flash  Photography  —  A  Photographic  Jubilee. 

Speaking  of  the  early  days  of  photography,  reminds  one  of  the  latest 
thing  in  what  our  French  neighbours  call  “  Reclamations.  In  the 
Casseler  Tageblatt  und  Anzeiger  an  article  recently  appeared  entitled, 
Photography  the  Discovery  of  a  Hessian.  The  writer  had  been 
rummaging  in  a  library  and  taken  down  a  volume  of  the  Continuation 
of  the  Dictionary  of  Biographies  of  Learned  Men  ( Fortzetzung  des 
Striedenschen  Gelehrten  Lexicons,  Cassel,  1863),  there  he  read  the 
autobiography  of  a  certain  Pastor  Philipp  Hofftneister,  a  historian 
and  entomologist  of  some  note,  who  died  a  few  years  ago,  and  w  hose 
brother,  still  living  at  Cassel,  is  well  known  in  Germany  by  his 
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historical,  numismatical,  and  heraldic  writings.  Well,  in  Vol.  I., 
page  61,  of  the  said  dictionary  he  read  as  follows : — 

“  In  1833  I  accidentally  discovered  the  Daguerreotype  process,  which  I 
called  heliography.  Unfortunately,  I  had  no  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
and  there  was  no  one  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood  to  whom  I  could 
have  applied  for  help,  so  the  experiments  remained  very  incomplete.  In 
passing,  I  may  remark  that  I  used  a  solution  of  pure  cochineal  with 
which  I  coated  unsized  paper  and  then  placed  it  in  the  camera  obscura. 
In  a  short  time  the  cochineal  was  consumed  by  the  sun  at  the  lighted 
places  so  that  a  picture  was  brought  out,  which  had  only  to  be  saturated 
with  thin  size  to  fix  it.  I  made  my  discovery  known  in  the  Allgemeine 
Anzeiger  der  Deutschen,  and  invited  further  tests.  But  no  one  took  any 
interest  in  the  matter  until  in  1839  Daguerre’s  process,  published  in 
Paris,  transported  the  whole  world  with  astonishment.  Thereupon 
the  editor  of  the  Allgemeine  Anzeiger,  Herr  Hofrath  (Court  Counsellor), 
Hennicke  of  Gotha,  strove  hard  to  uphold  my  right  to  the  priority  of  the 
discovery,  and  from  many  places,  even  from  England,  I  received  requests 
for  explanations  of  the  process,  but  as  I  did  nothing  more  in  the  matter 
the  story  became  almost  forgotten.  All  that  remained  to  remind  me  of 
it  was  that  in  many  works  since  1833  I  have  subscribed  myself  as  Felix 
Heuristes  (lucky  inventor),  when  I  had,  perhaps,  better  have  called 
myself  Infelix  (unhappy)  Heuristes.” 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Casseler  Tageblatt  means  to  hunt 
up  the  Allgemeine  Anzeiger  for  1836,  and  reproduce  Iloffmeister’s 
original  article.  The  point  about  the  whole  thing  that  seems  to 
tickle  the  fancy  of  the  Germans  most  is  the  idea  of  a  light  picture 
process  being  discovered  by  a  blind  Hessian,  such  being  the  con¬ 
temptuous  epithet  applied  to  the  Hessians  just  as  a  Wiltshireman 
is  called  a  Moonraker,  because  some  apocryphal  Wiltshireman  tried 
to  rake  the  reflection  of  the  moon  out  of  a  well  thinking  it  was  a 
cheese. 


The  Archiv  thinks  that  Father  Schleyer,  the  inventor  of  the  universal 
language,  Volapiik,  cannot  be  an  enthusiastic  photographic  amateur, 
whatever  else  he  may  be,  else  he  would  have  found  a  stem  word  of  one 
syllable  for  photography.  In  his  lexicon  we  find  : — 

Fotograf  Eotografi  for  Photography  (art). 

Fotografad  Fotografi  Photograph  (picture). 

Fotografen  Fotografirerei  Photographic  establishment. 

Fotografik  Fotografisch  Photographic. 

The  Archiv  thinks  he  might  have  assigned  the  stem  word  “fot  ”  to 
photography  instead  of  giving  it  to  forest.  Then  “fotdn  ”  would 
stand  for  to  photograph,  fot  el  for  a  photographer  instead  of  for  a 
forester,  fotacl  for  a  photographic  picture,  fotik  for  the  adjective  pho¬ 
tographic.  Words  compounded  with  fotograf  as  a  stem  are  far  too 
long ;  indeed,  there  seems  to  be  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  dropping 
the  usual  spelling  and  taking  to  the  f,  and  if  any  word  be  adopted  it 
ought  to  be  one  syllable.  The  Greek  “  hel  ”  for  heliography  lias  al¬ 
ready  been  taken  for  hair  ;  act  for  actinismus  will  not  do,  as  it  begins 
with  a  vowel;  but  hi l  might  be  chosen  as  having  some  affinity  in  sound 
with  helios.  It  however  remains  to  be  seen  whether  a  Volapiik 
word  will  be  required  at  all. 


A  RATHER  peculiar  case,  and  one  similar  to  what  was  recently  before 
an  English  court,  lately  came  before  a  French  provincial  tribunal.  A 
lady  was  summoned  for  the  non-payment  of  some  photographs  of  her¬ 
self  which  she  had  ordered.  She  did  not  deny  ordering  them,  but 
declined  to  receive  or  pay  for  them  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not 
the  least  like  her,  as  they  were  too  much  flattered  l  The  judge,  how¬ 
ever,  decided  that  the  portrait  was  a  very  good  likeness,  and  not  at  all 
flattered,  therefore  that  she  must  pay. 


According  to  a  foreign  contemporary  the  latest  novelty  in  England 
and  America  is  photographic  portraits  burnt  in  in  enamel  upon  copper, 
and  worn  as  watch  covers.  Portraits  of  friends  or  relations  may  be 
used,  but  those  of  celebrities  are  more  affected,  and  one  firm  is  said  to 
have  sold  an  immense,  number  of  watch-case  portraits  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone. 


The  Deutsche  Photographen  Zeitung  describes  a  handy  little  instru- 
fhent  called  an  Iconometer,  or  image  measurer.  The  idea  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  new,  but  usefulness  as  often  consists  in  the  ingenious  adaptation 
of  an  old  idea  as  in  the  evolution  of  a  perfectly  new  one.  The  instru¬ 
ment  consists  of  a  hollow  tube,  square  in  section,  and  about  eight 
inches  in  length.  The  material  is  brass,  nickel  plated,  and  on  one  of 
the  flat  sides  a  scale,  divided  into  millimetres,  is  marked.  Along  a 
chink  in  the  tube  runs  a  slide,  into  which  is  screwed  a  frame  made  of 
watch-spring  steel.  At  the  end  of  the  tube,  where  the  zero  of  the 
scale  is,  an  eye-piece  is  inserted.  The  mode  of  employment  is  the  usual 
one  for  such  instruments,  A  table  it  drawn  up,  by  means  of  which 


the  image  upon  the  ground-glass  may  be  compared  with  the  picture 
field  of  the  iconometer.  Thus  the  photographer  is  enabled  to  choose 
a  standpoint  for  taking  his  view,  or  if  that  ]». ,int  be  fixed,  he  is 
enabled  to  choose  the  proper  lens  and  size  of  plate  to  use  without  Ions 
of  time  and  a  troublesome  unshipping  of  the  camera.  Herr  Baltin's 
iconometer  goes  into  very  small  compass;  the  frame  folds  up  and 

slips  into  one  end  of  the  tube,  while  the  eye-piece  slips  into  . . ther 

end,  and  the  whole  can  be  carried  in  the  coat  pocket. 


Dr.  E.  A.  Just  recommends  the  following  developers  for  gelatino- 
chloride  of  silver  paper : — 

1.  For  a  reddish-brown  tone ,  similar  to  that  of  prints  upon  albu- 
menised  paper : — 

A. 

Water .  34  ounces. 

Rotassic  oxalate .  3  f> 

II. 

YV  ater  .  18  ounces. 

Ferrous  sulphate .  (}i  drachms. 

Citric  acid  .  30  grains. 

Bromide  of  potassium .  3 

Shortly  before  using  mix  by  pouring  B  into  A.  The  tone  may  be 
rendered  warmer  and  the  development  made  slower  by  the  addition 
of  two  to  six  drops  of  a  one  to  fifty  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium. 

2.  For  a  blue-black  tone : — 


Water . . 

A. 

.  21 

Potassic  oxalate  .... 

13. 

.  3£ 

Water . 

.  ^ 

ounces. 

Ferrous  sulphate  . . , 

ounce. 

Citric  acid  . 

grains. 

The  addition  of  from  two  to  ten  drops  of  a  one  to  fifty  solution  of 
bromide  of  potassium  changes  the  tone  from  a  pure  black  to  a 
brownish  black. 

3.  To  get  sepia  tones. — Develop  first  in  the  reddish-brown  bath, 
No.  1,  until  the  half  shadow’s  appear,  then,  before  the  finer  details  in 
the  lights  come  up,  transfer  into  the  blue-black  bath,  No.  2.  If  the 
picture  comes  too  quickly,  rinse  with  water  between  the  first  and 
second  bath.  After  development,  place  for  a  minute,  without  previous 
washing,  in  an  acid  bath  (say,  water,  500  parts;  acetic  acid,  1  part ;  or 
water,  1000  parts;  hydrochloric  acid,  1  part).  Then  once  more  in  an 
equal  acid  bath,  and  finally  in  water.  Fixing  bath,  1 : 10. 


According  to  the  Kladdersdatsch  (the  German  Punch),  the  mania  for 
photographing  animals  in  motion  is  carried  to  such  a  pitch  that  a 
photographer  in  Cameroon,  w7ho  had  a  repeating  camera,  once  met  a 
lion,  and  as  the  lion  was  about  to  spring  he  set  up  his  camera  and 
gave  fifteen  instantaneous  exposures,  the  spring  lasting  for  fifteen 
seconds.  When  the  lion  had  eaten  the  man  it  w7ent  quietly  away,  and 
when  they  came  to  seek  the  man  they  found  nothing  but  the  apparatus 
and  fifteen  very  successful  instantaneous  pictures,  w’hich  preserved  a 
trustworthy  representation  of  a  very  remarkable  episode  ! 


Herr  Levitzky,  Court  Photographer  to  the  Czar,  and  President  of 
the  Photographic  Section  of  the  Russian  Polytechnic  Society,  has 
adopted  the  flashing  magnesium  light,  by  which  he  takes  excellent 
portraits.  In  winter  he  finds  at  St.  Petersburg  that  the  daylight 
available  for  taking  portraits  may  only  last  a  couple  of  hours,  there¬ 
fore  these  flash  lights  are  of  great  use  to  him  in  the  short  days  of 
winter,  as  well  as  for  taking  sitters  in  evening  costume. 


Herr  Leonard  Berlin,  of  Hamburg,  lately  celebrated  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  entering  into  business — his  jubilee,  in  short— and 
on  that  occasion  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  bestowed  on  him 
the  title  of  “  Professor,”  which  seems  to  be  rather  a  peculiar  sort  of 
reward.  In  this  country  the  name  of  professor  is  perhaps,  strictly 
speaking,  limited  to  those  holding  chairs  at  the  universities,  though 
extended  by  courtesy  also  to  teachers  at  the  University  Colleges, 
Royal  School  of  Mines,  &c.  In  France,  every  visiting  master  at  a 
ladies’  school  is  dubbed  professor,  but  in  Germany  it  is  a  title  conferred 
by  Government,  is  much  coveted  by  successful  teachers  at  public 
schools,  and  its  unauthorised  assumption  can  be,  and  is,  punished 
by  law. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 

Irrespective  of  the  great  attractions  of  pictures,  apparatus,  lantern  slides, 
&c  a  dioramic  lecture  (interspersed  with  music)  has  been  arranged  for 
each  evening.  The  subjects  will  probably  include  Windsor  Castle,  North 
Wales  the  Castles  and  Abbeys  of  England,  Canada  New  Zealand,  the 
EniSh  Lakes,  the  Irish  Lakes,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  &c  a  special 
evening  being  devoted  to  the  Photographic  Convention  of  the _  United 
Kingdom,  and  slides  of  Derbyshire  and  Scotland  taken  during  the 

“Whence  safthat  ouf  experienced  friend  Mr  P  A  Bridge  will  have 
the  direction  of  these  lecture  entertainments,  and  that  Mr  Brooks  will 
manipulate  the  lantern  (constructed  expressly  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Oakley 
&  Co.),  it  will  be  seen  that  this  department  is  in  very  safe  hands. 


©ut  lEfcttorial  ©able. 

Burnet’s  Art  Essays. 

New  York:  Edward  L.  Wilson. 

Never  in  the  history  of  photography  have  its  disciples  had  such 
onnortunities  for  devoting  themselves  to  its  art  aspect  as  they  no 
STflr  times  the  man  of  art  instincts  and  tastes  was 
handicapped  by  the  consciousness  of  his  inability  to  overcome  w  th 
certainty  the  technical  difficulties  involved  in  the  carrying  out  of  his 
ideas  But  since  dry  plates  of  exalted  sensitiveness  and  reliability 
have  been  introduced  he  is  relieved  from  all  care  on  that  score,  and 
remembers  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  and  dark  tent  only  as  a  dream 
of  the  past.  The  present,  therefore,  is  a  fitting  time  to  supply  photo¬ 
graphers  with  the  means  of  acquiring  art  culture,  and  the  signs  o 
the?times  indicate  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  many  to  acqune 
such  art  knowledge.  To  aid  in  this  desirable,  nay,  necessary,  branch 

of  photographic  education,  Mr.  Edward  L.  Wilson  has  had  reproduced 
byPphoto-lithography,  the  famous  and  valuable  art  essays  of  John 
Burnet,  than  which  no  better  art  tuition  could  be  des[ref,  . 

These  essays  are  three  in  number,  respectively  .—1,  Gompositio  , 

2,  Light  and  Shade;  and,  3,  The  Education  of  the  Eye.  the  first 
was  originally  published  in  1822,  the  second  m  1826  and  the  thud 
in  1827?  Theyare  profusely  illustrated  by  examples  from  the  great 
masters  of  the  Italian,  Flemish,  Dutch,  and  other  schools.  Hie 
publisher  of  this  capital  reproduction  of  an  excenent  educational 
work  is  to  be  complimented  on  his  enterprise  in  giving  to  the  ait 
world,  and  to  photographers  in  particular,  such  facsimiles  of  Gurnets 
works,  essays  which  one  may  read  and  study  again  and  ag^m,  and 
always  return  to  with  fresh  zest  and  enjoyment.  Photographers 

need^an  art  training  of  this  kind  very  badly  still,  although  they  aie 
improving  in  this  respect ;  there  is  yet  much,  however,  to  be  achieved. 

When  these  books  were  written  photography  had  not  entered  rip 
even  its  incipient  stage  of  existence,  and  yet  if  Buinet  had  be 
addressing  an  audience  of  the  fraternity  he  could  not  have  moit 
fittingly  selected  his  language.  The  opening  remarks  of  the  essay 
on  Composition  are  pregnant,  and  go  right  to  the  point.  Composit  o  , 
he  tells  us,  “  is  the  art  of  arranging  figures  or  subjects  so  as  to  adap 
them  to  any  particular  subject.  In  composition  four  requisites  aie 
necessary  :  that  the  story  be  well  told ;  that  it  possess  a  goo  gen 
tem  Sat  it  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  capable  o  .recemng  a  proper 
effect  of  light  and  shade;  and  that  it  be  susceptible  of  an  agreeable 
disposition  of  colour.  The  form  of  a  composition  is  best  suggested 
byPthe  subject  or  design,  as  the  fitness  of  the  adaptation  ought  t 
appear  to  emanate  from  the  circumstances  themse  v  , 

TTalr„tCt0h“Pe°s"  we  have  hinted,  is  co?io„sly  illustrated  and 
being  skilfully  photo-lithographed  from  the  original  copy  give  po  i 
to  the  valuable  maxims  of  the  teacher.  •  ,  , 

The  compendium  is  well  printed  and  strongly  got  tip,  and  most 
certainly  will  repay  the  most  careful  study  capable  or  emg  ®  . 
on  it.  We  should  have  liked  had  space  permitted  of  our  givin  a 
few  more  extracts,  but  we  do  better  by  recommending  ie  rea  e 
procure  each  a  copy  for  himself.  Price  four  dollais. 

Spons’  Household  Manual. 

London  :  E.  &  E.  N.  Sfon,  125,  Strand. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  from  the  domestic  point  of  view  to  dEcover 
anything  in  this  treasury  of  household  receipts  that  has  ee  .  • 

For  photographers  there  is  much  of  interest,  and  muc  1  especia  y 
the  present  time  that  will  prove  of  value  in  the  form  o  pia 
remarks  on  heating  premises  by  stoves, .  hot  watei,  an  sim 
appliances ;  on  lighting  by  various  applications  of  gas,  , 


electricity;  ventilation,  drainage,  and  electric  bells.  Ilie  cleaning  of 
paper,  books,  engravings,  pictures,  and  picture  frames  receive  ample 
treatment,  and,  with  reference  to  some  of  these,  v\  e  are  pleased  to  see 
that  some  directions  which  we  know  to  lie  thoroughly  good  and 
reliable  are  credited  to  our  pages.  Dietetics,  of  course,  claim  and 
receive  a  large  share  of  attention,  but  so  also  do  amusements  and 
domestic  surgery,  for  “  accidents  will  occur  even  in  the  best  regulated 
families.”  There  is  a  capital  chapter  on  “  Domestic  Motors,  in  course 
of  which  steam  and  gas  engines,  petroleum  engines,  electric  motors, 
windmills,  and  water-wheels  of  every  kind  are  figured  and  described. 
The  volume  contains  988  pages,  and  some  idea  of  the  multifarious 
nature  of  its  contents  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  of  there  being 
no  fewer  than  seventy-five  columns  of  index  matter. 

The  Journal  of  Indian  Art. 

London:  W.  Griggs,  Hanover-street,  Peckham. 

Since  we  last  reviewed  this  imposing  work  which,  as  we  before 
announced,  is  published  under  the  authority  of  the  Government  of 
India  Mr.  Griggs  has  issued  several  more  numbers,  all  of  them 
beino-’as  richly  adorned  with  illustrations  as  before.  These  illustra¬ 
tions0  are,  indeed,  exceedingly  ornate,  being  not  only  coloured,  but 
minted  in  gold,  silver,  and  bronzes  wherever  the  subject  demands 
such  ornamentation,  as  in  the  case  of  embroideries,  silk  fabrics, 
decorations  of  mosques,  frescoes,  doors,  panels,  cornices,  gilt  planter 
work  and  glass  mosaics  of  Indian  palaces.  So  realistic  are  some  of 
the  fabrics  in  silk  that  one  has  to  scrape  his  finger-nail  oyer  the  pages 
in  order  to  be  satisfied  that  such  fabric  is  not  real,  but  only  created  bv 
the  skill  of  the  artist.  Mr.*  Griggs  has  for  so  many  years  made  a 
special  study  of  this  class  of  ornamental  illustration,  and  has  done  it  so 
successfully,  as  to  leave  him  without  a  compeer.  _ 

Although  the  illustrations  form  the  pieces  de  resistance,  the  Journal 
is  not  all  illustration,  for  in  each  number  there  are  also  a  few  pages 
of  descriptive  letterpress.  The  marvel  is  how  such  an  imposing  vvork 
can  be  produced  at  the  price,  which  is  two  shillings  a  number. 


fBmtng.es  of  Soctetteg. 

meetings  of  societies  for  next  week. 


Date  of  Meeting. 


February  It'¬ 
ll.. 
14.. 
14.. 

14.. 

15.. 

15.. 

15., 
15., 
15. 
15. 

15. 

16. 


Name  of  Society. 


Place  of  Meeting. 


Great  Britain  . ••■••••• . "H 

N  ewcastle-on-Tyne  &  N  .Counties 

Manchester  Amateur . 

Derby  . 

Bolton  Club  . 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Club . 

Hyde  . 

Manchester  Club . . . •■■■■ 

Bristol  and  VV.  of  Eng.  Amateur 

Burnley  and  District  . 

Photographic  Club  . . 

London  and  Provincial . 


5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

Coll,  of  Physical  Science, N  ewcastle. 
Masonic  Hall,  Cooper-st.,Manchsti . 
Sykes’s  Restaurant,  33,  Yictoria-st. 
The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Bolton. 

5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

Mechanics'  Institution,  Hyde. 

Star  Hotel,  Deansgate. 

Queen’s  Hotel,  Clifton. 

Mechanics’  Institution. 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 


■the  LONDON  ANDPROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Ov"ay  night,  January  26,  atffie  ^ 

Association,  held  at  the  Masons  Hall  Tavern,  City ,  louuoi  , 

^recourse  of  me  adjourned  dismassion 

a  small  abacus  Ians  close  in 
fr0M-’  J  Tbb’SshIw  “ad  Sm  d“S  lof  the  purpose,  bat  it  did  act 

S“;dt ftte  operator“objected  'to  ft,  saying  that  1.  was  no  good; 

that  Mr.  Traill  Taylor  first  designed  the 

™  ncfad  vantage  in  the  larger  condenser 
U  Mr!  bSI  “rsmSfiondensera  split  by  the  heat,  but  never  a  large 
“Mr  Berry  had  seen  a  condenser  twelve  inches  in  diameter  split  at  a 
“mTj.  Hubert  thought  that  condensing  le^es  sherdd*  moun 

eonle^betten  it  A  the  light,  to  protect  it  from 
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Mr.  Freshwater  considered  it  better  to  sharpen  the  image  by  means  of 
diaphragms  between  the  projection  lenses. 

Mr.  Harrison  asked  if  long  focus  projecting  lenses  did  not  give  more  perfect 
images  on  the  screen  than  lenses  of  shorter  focus. 

Mr.  Freshwater  replied  that  an  eight-inch  projection  combination  would 
give  a  better  image  than  one  of  four  inches  focus. 

Mr.  Harrison  asked  if  many  lanterns  were  in  the  market  so  constructed 
that  very  much  of  the  light  from  the  condensers  could  not  get  into  the  projec¬ 
tion  combination  because  of  the  back  lens  of  the  latter  being  too  small. 

Mr.  Bridge  replied  that  it  all  depended  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  maker. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  asked  if  Mr.  Harrison  knew  of  such  defective  lanterns. 

Mr.  Harrison  replied  that  he  did  ;  also  that  lanterns  were  sometimes  sold 
with  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  centre  the  lamp  and  lenses  together 
properly. 

Mr.  L.  Medland  asked  whether  the  kaleidoscope  could  be  adapted  to  the 
lantern. 

Mr.  Bridge  responded  that  such  adaptation  was  on  sale  in  the  market. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  had  used  one ;  its  reflectors  consisted  of  platinised 
glass. 

Mr.  Norman  Macbeth  remarked  that  the  colouring  of  the  best  old  slides 
was  better  than  the  colouring  of  the  best  modern  ones  ;  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  that  Association  would  bring  out  plenty  of  information  about  the 
colouring  of  slides  and  the  pigments  used.  In  the  commercial  slides  he  had 
been  struck  by  the  beautiful  blending  in  the  skies. 

Mr.  Bridge  stated  that  the  blending  was  very  simply  done;  the  method 
was  not  exactly  a  trade  secret,  but  slide  painting  was  a  business  in  itself,  and 
its  followers  did  not  hasten  to  publish  all  its  details  everywhere. 

Mr.  P.  Eyeritt  said  that  Mr.  Scott  had  recently  published  some  trust¬ 
worthy  articles  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Cox  thought  that  the  slide  painters  seemed  to  be  limited  in  their 
range  of  colours. 

Mr.  Bridge  stated  that  that  and  the  general  quality  depended  much  upon 
the  price  paid  for  colouring. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Collins  said  that  painted  photographs  looked  poor  in  brilliancy 
of  colour  beside  the  old-fashioned  painted  slides. 

Mr.  Harrison  asked  whether  the  optical  system  of  modern  lanterns  would 
do  justice  to  the  work  of  a  first-class  artist,  say,  one  who  could  paint  ivory 
miniatures  worth  fifty  or  eighty  guineas  each,  and  who  had  learnt  how  to 
manipulate  lantern-slide  pigments. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  replied  that  such  artists  worked  by  stippling,  and 
slides  had  the  colours  laid  on  in  washes  ;  a  stippled  picture  was  never  well 
rendered  by  the  lantern. 

Mr.  Bridge  remarked  that  some  exquisitely  painted  7x5  slides  from  the 
Polytechnic  sold  for  61.  or  71.  each  at  the  sale.  An  artist  had  no  scope  for 
skill  on  a  plate  of  less  size  than  7x5  inches. 

Mr.  Macbeth  thought  that  an  exhibition  of  painted  photographic  slides 
would  be  interesting. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  would  write  to  various  artists  and  invite  them  to  bring 
some  to  exhibit  at  the  next  lantern  meeting  of  the  Association  on  the  last 
Thursday  in  February. 

Mr.  Bedford  said  that  in  aiming  at  absolute  perfection,  it  might  be  well  to 
return  to  earlier  forms  of  lantern,  and  to  abolish  the  condenser.  With  modern 
means  of  producing  strong  light,  aided  by  reflectors,  a  slide  in  front  of  a  sheet 
of  ground-glass  ought  to  be  so  illuminated  that  its  image  could  be  thrown  by 
the  projecting  lenses  ;  thus  better  definition  would  be  obtained,  on  the  same 
principle  that  enlargements  produced  by  transmitted  daylight  were  better  de¬ 
fined  than  those  produced  by  artificial  light  sent  through  a  system  of  con¬ 
densing  lenses. 

Mr.  Bridge  had  used  condensing  lenses  to  enlarge  from  15  x  12  inches  to 
5x4  feet  ;  the  resulting  image  was  practically  sharp. 

Mr.  Cembrano  had  heard  that  the  magnesium  flashing  light  had  already 
been  applied  to  enlarging. 

Mr.  Plomer  exhibited  Hardman’s  bellows,  a  little  instrument  for  blowing 
Hardman’s  beetle  and  insect  powder  into  holes  and  crannies  ;  he  showed  that 
it  was  a  capital  thing  to  blow  magnesium  powder  through  a  flame,  and  that  it 
included  both  projection  tube  and  store  chamber  for  the  powder. 

Mr.  Hubert  thought  blow  lamps  for  magnesium  to  be  no  good,  because 
three  or  four  could  not  be  fired  off  at  the  same  instant  to  give  rotundity  in  the 
photograph  by  their  different  positions.  He  had  fired  guncotton  and  magnesium 
in  a  large  lantern,  with  a  trap  door  in  the  bottom  of  the  lantern  to  permit  air 
expansion  while  the  -smoke  rose  to  the  top.  The  charges  in  several  such  lanterns 
could  be  fired  by  electricity,  and  the  smoke  then  trapped  by  pulling  a  string 
which  would  close  all  the  doors  ;  the  lanterns  could  then  be  taken  out  of  the 
room.  He  had  fired  charges  in  glass  fish  globes  and  imprisoned  the  smoke 
therein.  He  would  i  llustrate  the  principle  by  means  of  the  hat  before  them,  if 
Mr.  Plomer  would  kindly  fire  into  it  a  magnesium  flash  from  his  beetle-poison 
distributor. 

The  owner  of  the  hat  suggested  that  Mr.  Hubert  had  better  use  his  own 
head  gear  for  the  experiment. 

Mr.  Hubert  asked  pardon,  and  substituted  his  own  hat  for  that  of  the 
objecting  member.  He  held  the  hat  horizontally,  and  Mr.  Plomer  made  a 
magnesium  flash  just  in  front  of  the  orifice,  into  which  the  smoke  entered,  and 
Mr.  Hubert  “  trapped”  the  smoke  therein  by  quickly  covering  the  opening  of 
the  hat  with  a  paper. 

After  an  interval  Mr.  Hubert  removed  the  paper,  showing,  amid  applause, 
that  the  hat  was  still  full  of  smoke.  The  lining  was  then  discovered  to  be  on 
lire,  but  the  conflagration  was  quickly  smothered  out. 

Mr.  Bridge  then  exhibited  a  magnesium  blow  lamp  made  out  of  a  thistle- 
headed  funnel,  and  Mr.  Hastings  exhibited  a  muzzle-loading  blow  lamp  made 
of  a  piece  of  glass  tube  ;  both  these  lamps  were  actuated  by  a  pneumatic  ball. 

Various  lantern  pictures  were  then  projected  upon  the  screen,  and  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  terminated.  - - 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Association  took  place  on  the  2nd  instant  in  Masons 
Hall  Tavern,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwick.  The  attend¬ 
ance  was  good. 


The  toast  of  “The  Association,”  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  was  re¬ 
sponded  to  by  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw.  “Kindred  Metro¬ 
politan  Societies”  was  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  who  enumerated  their 
special  features,  and  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Herbert  Fry  (Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain),  Mr.  W.  Cobb  (the  South  London— A*  mrmnrinm), 
Mr.  A.  Mackie  (the  North  London),  Mr.  H.  M.  Hastings  and  Mr.  (’.  Ill 
(Photographic  Club),  Mr.  A.  Cowan  (Camera  Club,  as  an  occasional  visitor 
there),  Mr.  J.  Hubert  (the  Photographers’  Benevolent  Association),  and  Messrs. 
J.  B.  B.  Wellington  and  F.  i*.  Cembrano  (the  Photographic  Convention). 
Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  proposed  “The  Officers  of  the  Society,”  responded  to  by 
Mr.  A.  Haddon.  “The  Absent  Members”  was  coupled  with  the  name  of 
Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  for  whom  Mr.  Taylor  responded,  stating  that  Mr. 
Henderson  had,  as  they  all  knew  been  seriously  ill,  but  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  have  intended  to  be  with  them  that  night,  an  intention  negatived 
by  his  doctor. 

Numerous  songs  and  recitations  enlivened  the  proceedings. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 

On  Thursday,  February  2,  the  first  exhibition  of  the  slides  sent  by  American 
photographic  societies  in  this  year’s  exchange  with  the  Camera  Club  was  given. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members,  and  the  meeting  was  greatly  diverted 
and  interested  by  the  variety  of  transparencies  shown. 

The  slides  appeared  to  be  chiefly  on  gelatino-bromide  plates,  and  treated 
principally  of  woodland  and  streamlet  scenery. 

Amongst  the  most  effective  of  the  slides  were,  A  Berkshire  Rmul,  by  Mr. 
George  Bullock  ;  Ice  Hills  and  Davis's  Island  Dam,  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Carpenter ; 
In  the  Woods,  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Collier;  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  by  Mr.  II.  F. 
Farny ;  also  pictures  by  Messrs.  Hunter,  Huntington,  Johnston,  Kelley, 
Petitdidier,  Smith,  Becker,  Murray,  Frisbie,  and  Lawrence. 

Those  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Johnston  were  of  most  noticeable  quality. 

The  subject  on  Thursday,  February  16,  will  be  Negative  Films.  Several  of 
the  new  introductions  will  be  discussed,  and  the  meeting  will  be  opened  by 
Colonel  Verney  with  his  experience  of  the  new  Vergara  film  (Froedman’s 
patent),  at  eight  p.m. 


BOLTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Baths,  Bridgman-street, 
on  Thursday  evening,  February  2, — Mr.  R.  Harwood  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  E.  Greg,  T.  S.  Dowson,  W.  L.  Entwistle,  A.  L.  Entwistle,  and  II. 
Boyle,  were  balloted  for  and  unanimously  elected  members. 

After  a  supper  provided  by  Mr.  Parkinson,  of  the  Baths,  the  remainder  of 
the  evening  was  pleasantly  spent  in  a  smoking  concert.  Mr.  John  Lomax,  who 
ably  presided  over  the  musical  arrangements,  prepared  a  very  attractive  pro¬ 
gramme,  which  was  most  successfully  carried  out. 

After  a  long  and  interesting  meeting  the  members  dispersed,  each  one 
seeming  well  satisfied  with  their  first  social  evening. 


MANCHESTER  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening, — 
The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Council,  in  their  third  annual  report,  which  was  presented  to  the 
meeting  and  adopted,  congratulate  the  members  on  the  continued  prosperity  of 
the  Society.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  members  is  exceedingly  gratifying; 
eiglity-five  new  members  (including  five  ladies)  have  joined  the  Society  during 
the  past  year,  making  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  forty-four.  Of  this  number 
the  Society  has  lost  twenty,  eighteen  from  removal  and  resignations,  and  two 
from  death,  leaving  a  net  total  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  members.  This 
rapid  increase  in  the  membership  has  necessitated  the  removal  of  the  Society’s 
meetings  to  the  large  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Manchester  Athenaeum  for  tlie  future 
meetings.  The  Treasurer’s  account  showed  a  balance  in  hand  of  17 1.  The 
Library  contains  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  volumes,  and  comprises  most  of 
the  standard  works  on  photography.  It  has  been  largely  used  during  the  year, 
two  hundred  and  twelve  volumes  having  been  issued  by  the  Librarian.  15 s.6d. 
has  been  received  for  fines,  part  >of  which  has  been  expended  on  new  books, 
and  it  is  intended  to  appropriate  all  moneys  received  from  this  source  to  similar 
purposes.  . 

The  Council  which  was  elected  consists  of  the  following  members  : — The  Rev. 
H.  J.  Palmer,  the  Rev.  H.  V.  Macdona,  Messrs.  J.  G.  Jones,  F.  W.  Parrott, 

S.  F.  Flower,  James  Davenport,  G.  Wheeler,  H.  Smith,  J.  W.  Wade,  J.  Fur- 
nival,  R.  B.  Wilson,  J.  H.  Seed,  James  Whitliam,  G.  H.  Rigby,  G.  J.  Crippin, 

T.  M.  Brooke,  C.  Dawson,  and  T.  Carter. 

The  new  Council  appointed  the  following  officers  : — President :  The  Rev. 
H.  J.  Palmer.  —  Vice-Presidents :  Messrs.  S.  F.  Flower,  J.  Davenport,  J.  W. 
Wade,  and  H.  Smith.—  Librarian :  Mr.  G.  Wheeler. — Auditors:  Messrs.  J. 
Bathe  and  W.  W.  Dawson. — Treasurer:  Mr.  J.  G.  Jones. — Hon.  Secretary: 
Mr.  F.  W.  Parrott. 


WALLASEY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
1st  instant, — Mr.  Wilkinson  in  the  chair. 

After  the  dispatch  of  some  preliminary  business  the  lights  were  turned  down, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  an  exhibition  of  lantern  slides, 
the  work  of  some  of  the  members. 


CARDIFF  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  their  Rooms 
Working-street,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  1st  instant,— Mr.  H.  Dyer  in  the 
chair. 

Messrs.  William  Skinner  and  William  Windsor  were  elected  ordinary 
members. 

The  lecturer  for  the  evening  was  Mr.  H.  J.  Gifford,  who  took  for  his 
subject  Rational  Development.  The  different  formulae  at  present  in  use  were 
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carefully  analysed  and  criticised,  but  in  such  a  clear  and  concise  manner  as  to 
be  readily  grasped  by  bis  audience. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  15th  instant  in  the  Lecture  Theatre  of 
the  University  College,  when  Mr.  C.  H.  James,  of  Merthyr,  will  lecture  on  A 
Tramp  through  Norway,  photographically  illustrated  by  limelight. 


DUNDEE  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  fifth  monthly  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  2nd 
instant,  in  Lamb’s  Hotel, — Mr.  Macdougald,  the  President,  in  the  chair. 

A  competition  of  lantern  slides  was  held,  four  members  competing,  six  slides 
in  each  set.  The  result  of  the  voting  of  the  members  present,  ten  points  being 
the  maximum  given  to  each  slide,  was  as  follows  : — Mr.  V.  C.  Baird,  655 ; 
Mr.  A.  Stewart,  564 ;  Mr.  W.  Salmond,  505  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Baxter,  454. 

A  demonstration  of  developing  a  Vergara  film  was  then  given.  A  specimen 
negative  sent  by  the  Company  was  also  thrown  on  the  screen  by  the  lantern. 
The  absence  of  grain  in  these  films  was  commented  upon. 

The  following  inquiry  was  found  in  the  question  box: — “What  amount  of 
sulphite  of  soda  should  be  used  in  the  developer  V’ 

The  meeting  seemed  divided  as  to  the  advisability  of  using  it  with  the 
ammonia  developer,  but  it  was  considered  an  improvement  when  used  with 
either  the  carbonates  of  potash  or  soda.  Four  to  six  grains  of  sulphite  of  soda 
to  each  grain  of  pyro  was  recommended. 

The  Convener  of  the  Charity  Entertainment  Committee  reported  that  five 
lantern  exhibitions  had  been  given,  the  following  institutions  having  been 
visited  : — The  Dundee  Royal  Infirmary,  the  Mars  training  ship,  the  East  Poor- 
house,  the  Dundee  Convalescent  Home,  Barnhill,  and  the  Dundee  Royal  Lunatic 
Asylum,  West  Green.  These  entertainments  were  very  much  appreciated  by 
the  inmates  of  the  several  institutions.  The  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due 
to  Messrs.  Feathers,  Lowdon,  Valentine,  and  several  of  the  members,  for  the 
use  of  lantern  slides. 

The  Joint  Secretaries  for  the  forthcoming  exhibition  reported  that  the 
number  of  entries  already  received  exceeded  that  of  the  exhibition  of  1886,  and 
as  many  of  the  leading  professional  and  amateur  photographers  are  to  send 
exhibits,  a  first-class  display  of  representative  work  may  be  expected.  The 
exhibition  is  to  be  held  in  the  Galleries  of  the  Albert  Institute,  and  will  be 
opened  on  Thursday,  February  16. 

- + - 

©om&pontresire. 

KW  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

February  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France.— 

M.  Janssen  on  Photography. — Pinhole  Lens. — Novel  Camera. — - 

Nadar’s  Detective  Camera. — Presentation  by  M.  Boissonnas. — 

Hydroquinone — Experiments  on  ;  Curious  Phenomena. — Great  Dis¬ 
cussions,  Difference  of  Opinion,  and  Results. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  France  held  their  monthly  meeting  on 
Friday  evening  last,  the  3rd  instant,  M.  Davanne  in  the  chair.  The 
President  read  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Universal  Exhibition 
of  1889,  in  which  that  gentleman  informed  the  Society  that  the  latest 
delay  granted  for  admission  of  exhibits  was  the  first  day  of  next  March. 

M.  Janssen,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  was  present  at  the  meeting, 
and  spoke  on  the  value  of  photography  in  connexion  with  astronomy, 
and  employed  the  expression  that  the  lens  was  now  become  the  retina 
of  the  savant.  He  gave  a  learned  description  of  his  visit  “  au  pic  du 
Midi,”  where  he  studied  the  laws  of  the  formation  of  clouds,  and  ob¬ 
tained  some  perfect  photographic  proofs  of  clouds,  being  2800  metres 
above  the  sea  level  at  the  time.  These  proofs,  14  x  18  inches,  were  very 
much  admired,  some  of  them  resembling  a  stormy  sea  with  points  of 
rocks  above  the  water.  M.  Janssen  made  a  donation  of  about  a  dozen 
of  these  prints  to  our  Society,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  members. 

M.  Faller  made  a  donation  to  the  Society  of  a  “  Pliotostenographe  ” — 
this  is  the  name  he  gives  to  a  pinhole  lens.  The  instrument  is  made 
exactly  to  resemble  a  lens,  but  when  examined  no  glass  is  to  be  seen, 
and  in  its  place  is  a  very  small  hole. 

M.  David  exhibited  a  half-plate  camera — an  amateur’s  home-made  one, 
manufactured  so  as  to  hide  its  use  when  carried  through  the  streets. 
It  resembles  a  very  small  trunk. 

M.  Saimaisse  presented  a  new  lens,  which  can  be  transformed  at  will 
from  a  great  angle  to  an  aplanatic. 

M.  Nadar  presented  his  modified  form  of  detective  camera,  with 
numerous  proofs  to  convince  amateurs  and  others  of  its  merits,  &c. 
M.  Nadar  has  kindly  lent  me  one,  as  I  am  going  on  a  tour  to  the  South 
of  France.  I  shall  be  able  to  appreciate  its  worth,  intending  to  put  it  to 
the  severe  ordeal  of  reproducing  instantaneously  the  battle  of  flowers  at 
the  Carnival  of  Nice  next  Thursday.  I  can  then  give  my  appreciation 
as  to  its  value.  M.  Nadar  exhibited  Eastman’s  easel  for  enlargements. 
M.  Nadar  has  introduced  many  ameliorations  into  that  very  necessary 
apparatus. 

M.  Boissonnas,  of  Geneva,  sent  some  very  fine  proofs  of  fireworks  which 
he  had  obtained  at  the  last  Federal  fete  held  there.  Not  only  were  the 
bouquets  of  fireworks  reproduced,  but  the  feeble  shadows  of  the  houses, 
shipping,  &c.,  were  visible.  The  proofs  are  not  only  a  scientific  success, 
but  are  artistic  at  the  same  time,  and  therefore  a  commercial  success. 

The  subject  of  hydroquinone  as  a  developer  was  the  topic  of  the 
evening.  M.Balagny — who,  it  may  be  remembered,  brought  the  subject 
of  the  development  with  hydroquinone  before  the  Society,  and  gave  a 


formula  with  which  he  had  succeeded  to  his  entire  satisfaction  — 
brought  this  evening  a  number  of  very  interesting  notes  upon  the  pro¬ 
duct  in  question.  First,  he  states  that  the  employment  of  hydroquinone 
will  permit  him  to  manipulate  in  such  a  brilliant  light  as  would  be 
impossible  either  with  the  pyro  or  with  the  ferrous  oxalate  developers. 
The  freedom  from  fog  which  characterises  the  development  with  hydro¬ 
quinone  is  the  distinctive  character  and  most  remarkable  quality  of 
this  chemical ;  for  this  cause  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  set  apart  the 
hydroquinone  from  the  two  other  developers  which  have  been  employed 
up  to  the  present.  “  This  assertion  demands  explanation,”  said  he. 
“  When  a  sensitive  surface  has  received  a  luminous  impression  foreign  to 
that  which  was  necessary  to  form  the  image,  such  as  light  filtering  under 
the  door  of  the  laboratory,  or  emitted  by  the  lantern,  &c.,  if  such  an 
image  be  developed  by  the  pyro  or  iron  developers,  the  fog  arising  from 
the  accident  will  be  seen  immediately,  and  the  fog  will  Eoon  be  so  in¬ 
tense  as  to  prevent  the  true  image  from  being  seen,  or  will  prevent  it 
from  intensifying  sufficiently  to  make  a  good  printing  negative.  On 
the  contrary,  it  may  be  said,  in  developing  with  hydroquinone  tlie-e 
accidents  are  rarely  of  importance.  I  have,”  continued  he,  “  been 
often  surprised  to  see  plates  which  I  thought  lost  through  exposure  to 
light  give  excellent  results,  in  which  the  true  image  appeared  under  the 
influence  of  the  developer  without  a  trace  of  fog.  In  all  negatives 
treated  with  a  solution  of  hydroquinone  the  whites  are  always  admirably 
preserved.  During  many  experiments  made  with  the  hydroquinone  I 
began,”  said  he,  “to  perceive  that  I  could  with  impunity  approach  the 
negative  quite  close  to  the  lantern  without  danger  of  fog  ;  this  induced 
me  to  persevere,  and,  at  last,  I  developed  plates  without  fog  in  such  a 
light  as  would  have  been  impossible  to  attemqit  with  the  known  deve¬ 
lopers.  In  contemplating  the  results  obtained,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
it  is  impossible  to  establish  a  comparison  between  the  hydroquinone 
developer  and  the  pyro  and  iron  developers.  We  are  in  the  presence  of  a 
new  and  unstudied  effect,  of  which  the  cause  must  be  determined ;  and  I 
must  confess  that  I  have  obtained  such  results  by  the  employment  of 
hydroquinone,  that  on  the  point  of  view  photographic  I  consider  the  whole 
theory  which  has  been  professed  up  to  the  present  as  to  the  reduction  of 
the  silver  haloids  will  be  found  to  be  erroneous.  I  base  my  opinion 
upon  several  phenomena  which  I  have  observed,  and  of  which  I  cannot 
give  the  reason  nor  explain  ;  and  I  now  ask  the  Society  to  enlighten  me 
upon  the  chemical  or  physical  reason  of  the  results  I  have  always  ob¬ 
tained  in  experimenting  in  the  following  manner  : — I  place  in  a  printing 
frame  a  piece  of  black  paper,  such  as  is  used  for  packing  plates.  This 
paper  is  half-plate  size  ;  upon  it  I  lay  a  transparent,  sensitive  film,  whole- 
plate  size.  I  close  the  printing  frame,  and  on  looking  through  the  glass 
I  see  a  white  frame,  as  it  were,  and  a  black  picture.  If  I  expose  to  light 
a  very  short  time,  and  develop,  I  obtain  a  black  border  and  a  white  or 
transparent  centre.  But  if  I  give  a  prolonged  exposure  I  obtain  a  semi¬ 
transparent  border,  and  I  see,”  said  M.  Balagny,  “your  answer,  ‘And  a 
transparent  centre.’  No  !  no  !  I  obtain  an  opaque  centre !  Why,  I  know 
not  up  to  the  present,  and  I  demand  that  light  should  be  thrown  upon 
the  subject.  Without  playing  upon  words  here  they  are  very  effective, 
because  without  light  being  thrown  upon  the  centre  of  the  sensitive  film 
I  obtain  the  same  results  as  if  it  had  been  exposed  to  light.  The  cause 
may  be  very  simple  when  discovered,  but  at  present  it  is  a  mystery  that 
I  cannot  penetrate  —  a  chemical  or  physical  result  that  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand.”  The  communication  of  M.  Balagny  was  so  long  that  I  cannot 
give  it  in  extenso,  but  will  sum  up  in  saying  that  the  communication  of 
our  colleague,  M.  Balagny,  bore  upon  three  points  : — 1.  The  advantages 
of  the  hydroquinone ;  the  principal  feature  the  absence  from  fog,  which 
enables  photographers  and  amateurs  to  work  in  a  clearly  lighted  room, 
a  boon  to  be  appreciated  by  all  gelatino-bromide  workers.  M.  Balagny 
manipulated  before  the  Society,  simply  employing  a  sheet  of  the  ordinary 
red  packing  paper  made  into  a  cylinder,  in  the  centre  of  which  was 
placed  a  wax  taper.  The  reflection  from  the  ceiling  need  not  be  taken 
note  of.  2.  Contre  types  of  negatives  can  be  obtained  with  the  greatest 
ease,  so  that  ere  long  photographers  can  obtain  film  negatives  of  their 
customers  for  preservation,  and  not  expose  their  establishments  to  be 
crushed  down  by  the  weight  of  glass  deposited  within.  M.  Balagny  then 
showed  us  a  negative  of  a  piece  of  music,  which  he  had  obtained  by 
exposing  it  (by  contact  printing)  before  a  gas  burner  for  fifteen  seconds. 
The  same  piece  of  music  was  exposed  one  hour  and  a  half,  being  360 
times  more  than  the  first.  When  developed  in  an  old  bath  of  hydro¬ 
quinone  a  magnificent  positive  or  contre  type  of  the  original  was  obtained. 
3.  Advantage :  denser  blacks  can  be  obtained  by  the  hydroquinone  than 
by  the  pyro  or  iron  developers,  and  that  without  intensifying.  As  to 
the  phenomenon  of  which  M.  Balagny  showed  the  results  without  being 
able  to  explain  the  cause,  more  will  be  said  anon. 

A  great  discussion  took  place,  in  which  Messrs.  Janssen  and  Davanne 
took  part.  The  President  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  film  employed 
by  M.  Balagny  was  suspectible  to  fog,  and  its  presence  during  a  long  time 
in  the  reactive  reduced  the  silver  bromide.  In  order  to  prove  that  the 
use  of  hydroquinone  was  a  fog  preserver,  M.  Balagny  took  out  of  a  box 
a  sensitive  film,  and  that  in  full  gaslight,  placed  it  behind  a  negative  in 
a  printing  frame,  and  exposed  fifteen  seconds  close  to  a  gas  flame ;  after 
which  he  took  it  out  in  the  presence  of  all  the  members  and  plunged  it 
into  the  developing  solution,  and  continued  to  develop  it  without  even 
covering  the  tray,  simply  by  protecting  the  image  by  placing  himself 
between  the  gas  burners  and  the  developing  tray.  The  cliche  was  soon 
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finished,  and  when  exhibited  to  the  members  M.  Balagny  was  loudly 
applauded. 

M.  Janssen  observed  that  a  great  power  was  now  in  the  hands  of 
travellers  and  others  who  visited  foreign  climes  in  order  to  make  scien¬ 
tific  discoveries.  Up  to  the  present  savants  of  this  description  had  hardly 
succeeded  in  obtaining  satisfactory  mementoes  of  their  passage  on  account 
of  the  great  difficulty  in  preserving  the  cliches  from  light  during  develop¬ 
ment.  He,  M.  Janssen,  was  happy  to  add  that  photography  had  wTon  its 
place  among  savants,  that  its  consecration  was  a  known  fact,  and  that 
its  services  were  of  incalculable  value. 

M.  Herve  exhibited  several  cliches  developed  with  hydroquinone,  and 
came  to  the  same  conclusion,  as  far  as  I  could  guess,  as  our  esteemed 
friend,  “Free  Lance.”  The  pro  et  contra  was  too  liberally  discussed  as 
the  meeting  closed  at  11.30.  Prof.  E.  Stebbing. 

59,  Rue  des  Batignolles,  Paris. 

META-BISULPHITE  OF  POTASH. 

To  the  Ebitors. 

Gentlemen, — I  cannot  but  think  that  your  experiences  with  pyro  and 
bisulphites,  as  recorded  in  the  current  number  of  your  Journal,  require 
further  elucidation,  since  they  are  so  contrary  to  my  own.  I  have  now 
used  pyro  preserved  with  “  meta  ’’-bisulphite  of  potash  for  about  three 
years,  and  never  had  any  indication  of  deterioration  of  the  developing 
power  of  the  solution,  though  an  ounce  of  pyro  will  last  me  six  months  in 
the  winter  season.  I  now  use  a  twenty  per  cent,  solution,  containing  ten 
per  cent,  of  bisulphite  ;  and  my  “  normal  ”  developer  contains  ten  drops  of 
this,  four  drops  of  a  solution  containing  ten  per  cent,  potass  bromide,  and 
ten  per  cent,  citric  acid,  and  ten  to  twenty-five  drops  of  a  twenty-five 
volume  per  cent,  solution  of  am.  fort.  As  the  drops  are  always  from  the 
same  dropping  bottles  they  cannot  vary  much  in  volume,  and  I  should  at 
once  notice  any  material  loss  of  power,  especially  as  I  carefully  note  my 
exposures.  As  evidence,  I  enclose  you  a  transparency  from  a  negative 
taken  at  Portsmouth,  in  December,  on  an  Ilford  extra,  in  about  one- 
twentieth  of  a  second  and  printed  on  a  Fry  plate,  the  same  developer,  at 
least  four  months  old,  being  used  in  both  cases.  You  will,  I  think,  admit 
that  judging  by  the  slide  the  developer  does  not  fog,  while  the  negative 
required  no  forcing. 

You  do  not  say  what  proportion  of  bisulphite  was  contained  in  your 
developer,  but  in  my  opinion  some  of  the  published  formulae  prescribe  a 
quantity  quite  unnecessarily  large.— I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Tynemouth,  February  5,  1888.  Henry  R.  Procter. 

SULPHUROUS  ACID  IN  THE  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Allow  me  to  confirm,  by  a  recent  experience,  your  article 
on  Sulphurous  Acid  in  the  Developer.  About  six  Aveeks  ago  I  made 
up  some  pyro  solution  with  meta-bisulphite  of  potash  from  a  formula  of 
Irvan’s,  but  not  being  aware  at  the  time  that  this  salt  has  an  acid  re¬ 
action,  I  added  to  my  solution  a  few  drops  of  sulphurous  acid.  Within 
a  few  hours  I  proceeded  to  develop  a  plate.  To  my  astonishment  I 
failed  to  produce  a  trace  of  image,  though  I  added  considerably  more 
ammonia  than  usual.  On  washing  off  the  developer  and  applying 
another  my  plate  came  up  all  right.  The  bottle  of  pyro  solution  has  now 
been  made  up  for  over  six  weeks,  and  is  as  absolutely  colourless  as  water, 
but  is  also  absolutely  inert  as  a  developer.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
strange  that  the  cause  of  this  should  simply  be  an  excess  of  sulphurous 
acid,  as  we  know  that  in  many  recent  formulae  this  acid  is  added,  not  by 
the  drop,  but  by  the  ounce. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  George  Mansfield. 

St.  Jean  de  Luz,  France,  Febniary  6,  1888. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  ECLIPSE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,- — The  writer  of  the  paragraph  in  your  last  issue  on 
Karelin’s  choice  of  time  of  exposure  during  the  last  solar  eclipse  has,  I 
think,  been  a  little  too  severe  in  his  criticism. 

If  Karelin  obtained  satisfactory  photographs  of  the  bright  moon  with 
an  exposure  of  a  sixtieth  of  a  second,  he  Avas  perfectly  justified  in  trying 
the  same  short  exposure  during  totality  on  August  19,  1887.  For  it  Avas 
not  the  photograph  of  the  features  of  the  moon,  but  rather  of  the  bright 
solar  corona  surrounding  the  dark  moon  that  he  wished  to  obtain,  and 
the  intensity  of  the  coronal  light  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  generally 
inferior  to  that  of  the  bright  moon. 

I  should,  however,  myself  have  preferred  a  longer  exposure  for  the 
corona  than  one-sixtieth  of  a  second. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Stonyhurst  College ,  Blackburn,  February  4,  1888.  S.  J.  Perry. 


ISOCHROMATISING  PLATES.— THE  ECLIPSE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  issue  of  the  3rd  instant  I  notice  a  letter  from 
Messrs.  B.  J.  Edwards  A  Co.  threatening  all  amateurs  and  others  who 
use  any  of  the  numeraus  eosines  in  photography. 

May  I  ask  if  this  prohibition  can  really  be  enforced  ?  If  so,  it  is  very 


hard  on  those  Avho  prefer  isochromatising  their  own  plates  to  buying  those 
of  Messrs.  Edwards.  Psrhaps  Ave  shall  soon  be  allowed  to  use  no  plates, 
cameras,  and  other  apparatus,  unless  bought  from  the  well-known  firm  of 
Messrs.  So-and-so.  If  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  Messrs.  Edwards 
have  a  legal  right  to  prevent  the  use  of  cosines,  I  should  be  happy  to  sub¬ 
scribe  towards  the  expense  of  defending  a  test  action  taken  by  them. 

In  another  part  of  the  Journal  you  say  you  are  not  aware  of  any  one 
having  taken  photographs  of  the  late  lunar  eclipse.  I  beg  to  say  that  I 
made  fourteen  exposures  Avith  my  six-inch  equatorial,  one  being  made 
during  totality  (not  successful).  I  expect  ten  of  these  will  be  good,  but 
the  varying  exposure  is  a  difficulty.  A  friend  took  fourteen  at  the  same 
time  with  his  equatorial — a  much  larger  instrument— and  those  that  I 
have  seen  as  yet  are  good. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  J.  Cockburn,  F.R.8.E. 

6,  Athole-crescent,  Edinburgh,  February  G,  1888. 

PHOSPHORESCENCE,  OR  WHAT? 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — At  the  recent  “  eclipse  ”  I  exposed  some  eight  plates 
(quarter-plates  cut  in  halves)  in  a  3jj-inch  refractor.  These  plates  (tAvo 
brands)  Avere  opened  and  cut  up  in  the  dark  room,  and  carefully  shielded 
from  all  light  during  the  subsequent  operations.  After  exposure  each 
plate  had  an  ordinary  Avhite  paper  gummed  label  stuck  on,  and  then  were 
packed  up  label  to  label,  leaving  the  films  in  contact.  On  development 
the  label  at  the  back  of  the  first  three  plates  developed  through,  and 
several  of  the  remainder  (which  had  the  labels  scraped  off  before  de¬ 
velopment)  actually  slightly  did  the  same.  Some  months  ago  I  labelled 
some  half-plates,  putting  them  in  a  zinc  box,  and  using  the  box  in  place 
of  dark  slide.  Finding  one  spare  plate  unexposed  I  laid  it  in  the  sun, 
when,  to  my  astonishment,  it  developed  up  tAvo  label  marks  from  the 
plate  that  rested  against  it  in  the  box.  By  developing,  I  mean  it  changed 
to  the  usual  slaty  blue,  leaving  the  label  marks  almost  the  usual  colour 
of  the  plate  unexposed.  What  is  the  cause  of  above  ?— I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

G6,  Oxford-street,  Southampton,  February  4,  1888.  A.  E.  B. 


EXTEMPORISING  BROMIDE  PAPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — May  I  be  allowed  to  insert  in  your  columns  a  “wrinkle” 
in  the  way  of  preparing  bromide  paper  ?  A  few  days  ago,  I  desired  to 
produce  a  bromide  print,  but  found  I  had  no  paper  in  stock.  Moreover, 
the  print  had  to  be  finished  that  day,  and  bromide  paper  could  not  be 
obtained  nearer  than  at  a  town  tAvelve  miles  from  my  residence,  and  I 
had  no  immediate  means  of  sending  there.  Suddenly  it  occurred  to  mo 
to  float  a  piece  of  ordinary  ready-sensitised  paper  on  a  solution  of  bromide 
of  potassium  such  as  I  use  for  developing  dry  plates.  This  I  did,  and 
after  two  minutes’  floating,  suspended  it  to  dry.  I  then  exposed  it  under 
the  negative  for  five  seconds  in  diffused  light,  and  deATeloped  it  with  the 
usual  ferrous  oxala-te  deA'eloper,  with  the  result  that  the  image  came  up 
full  of  vigour  and  detail.  When  fixed,  Avashed,  and  dried,  I  placed  it  by 
the  side  of  another  ordinary  bromide  print,  and  found  the  difference  to  be 
almost  indistinguishable,  the  only  points  in  which  it  did  differ  being  that 
it  Avas  scarcely  so  brilliant  as  the  other,  and  a  trifle  darker  in  the 
shadows,  which,  of  course,  might  be  due  to  development.  On  the  whole. 
hoAvever,  it  was  satisfactory,  and  I  think  that  with  a  little  more  careful 
manipulation  the  result  might  have  been  better. 

I  do  not  knoAv  Avhether  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  discovery  or  not,  but 
as  I  have  never  seen  the  idea  mentioned  in  any  of  the  photographic  books 
or  papers,  I  venture  to  infer  that  it  might  be  useful  to  others  in  a  like 
extremity. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  Ingles  Rogers. 

St.  Germans,  February  6,  1888. 

AMATEURS  VERSUS  PROFESSIONALS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  occurs  to  me  to  ask  if  professional  photographers  are 
aware  of  a  movement  on  foot  proposing  to  amateurs  to  sell  photographs 
and  apply  the  proceeds  to  oharitable  purposes — notably  an  orphanage  at 
Kilburn  ?  Knowing  how  the  business  man  already  suffers  from  trafficing 
by  pretended  amateurs,  who  take  portraits  of  their  friends  and  sell  them 
at  cost  price,  and  by  these  and  other  means  create  an  impression  that  the 
photographers’  trade  carries  unlimited  profit,  I  think  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  subject  wants  putting  before  amateurs  by  the  profession.  It  is 
desirable  the  good  feeling  which  has  existed  should  be  maintained,  but 
this  Avould  be,  I  conceive,  impossible  if  amateurs  are  about  to  take 
portraits  for  money,  whatever  object  that  money  may  be  given  to.  Lest 
it  be  said  portrait  taking  is  not  contemplated,  I  refer  to  a  letter  signed 
“  W.  Osmond,”  in  the  Amateur  Photographer,  January  20.  I  shall  sign 
this  letter  as  an  amateur,  and,  to  upset  the  theory  of  any  readers  I  am 
not  one,  I  suggest,  as  you  knoAV  me  personally,  you  say  in  your  notes 
whether  I  am  or  not.  An  Amateur. 

[Yes,  certainly. — Eds.] 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— The  date  of  the  next  Technical  Meeting,  at  which  Messrs, 
E.  Howard  Farmer  and  W.  H.  Tompkins  will  demonstrate  their  new 
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printing  process,  was  wrongly  given  last  week— it  should  have  been 
Tuesday,  February  28.  It  is  the  Annual  General  Meeting  which  takes 
place  next  Tuesday,  February  14.  If  time  permits,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  business,  the  Special  General  Meeting  for  discussion  of  the  new 
laws  adjourned  from  December  18,  will  then  be  resumed,  also  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  stereoscopic  work  adjourned  from  the  last  meeting.  The 
gallery  will  be  open  at  seven  p.m.  for  the  inspection  of  stereoscopic 
exhibits. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  F.  Donkin,  Hon.  Sec.  P.S.  G.B. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  ELECTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  a  letter  which  you  were  good  enough  to  print  in  your 
issue  of  the  13th  ult.  I  ventured  to  prophesy  that,  as  the  names  of  the 
nominators  were  to  be  published,  there  would  be  “at  this,  as  at  former 
elections  under  the  same  regulations,  a  combination  of  a  small  section 
of  the  Council  to  secure  the  election  of  gentlemen  likely  to  support  the 
present  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs.”  This,  as  a  prophecy,  has, 
happily,  turned  out  a  failure.  The  balloting  paper  is,  however,  an 
example  of  another  great  evil  of  the  system.  The  publication  of  the 
nominators  has  deterred  all  but  a  few  members  from  exercising  their 
right  of  nominating. 

Captain  Abney’s  contention  that  some  responsibility  should  attach  to 
nominators  is  a  very  just  one,  and  those  who  differ  from  him  on  other 
points  agree  with  him  on  this.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  the 
Society  should  have  some  safeguard  against  the  nomination,  for  malicious 
reasons,  of  persons  obviously  unsuited  for  office,  and  against  such  childish 
impertinence  as  the  nomination  of  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  ;  but  the  number  of  members  who  could  be  guilty  of  such  con¬ 
duct  must  be  very  small,  and  surely  a  means  might  easily  be  found  for 
dealing  with  such.  Even  if  the  publication  of  the  nominators  were  the 
only  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  publication  should 
take  place  before  the  election,  and  thereby  introduce  an  evil  greater  than 
that  it  is  intended  to  remedy.  Captain  Abney  argues  that  a  combination 
of  members  of  Council  to  secure  the  election  of  their  friends  is  not  only 
justifiable  but  desirable.  He  also  argues  that  the  election  should  not  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  London  members  and  those  who  attend  the  meetings. 
As  it  is  these  who  know  the  requirements  of  the  Society,  and  who  may 
be  safely  trusted  to  choose  representative  and  business-like  men,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  sounds  a  very  strange  argument,  and  it  is  only  natural  to  ask,  if 
not  to  those  who  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  to  whom 
should  the  election  be  entrusted?  To  this  a  most  explicit  answer  may  be 
gathered  from  Captain  Abney’s  letter  :  “  The  country  members  cannot 
be  supposed  to  know  the  merits  of  every  individual  who  is  nominated.” 
Unless  guided  “they  would  probably  not  vote.”  They  form  a  large 
majority  of  the  members,  and  “are  guided  by  the  uames  of  the  nomi¬ 
nators.”  There  is  only  one  possible  inference  to  be  drawn — the  nominators 
are  to  control  the  elections. 

I  venture  to  think  that  this  doctrine  will  be  no  more  acceptable  to  the 
country  members  than  to  the  London  ones.  The  Society  is  happily  not 
divided  into  a  town  party  and  a  country  party,  but  the  members  as  a 
whole  recognise  that  their  interests  are  identical,  and  their  chief  present 
interest  is  to  establish  a  good  government.  Under  the  system  which 
Captain  Abney  advocates,  and  which  has,  unfortunately,  been  in  force  for 
years,  the  government  of  the  Society  has  become  a  byeword  for  inactivity 
and  imbecility,  and  the  Society  has,  from  being  recognised  as  the  leading 
Society  in  our  country,  fallen  to  its  present  degraded  state.  Let  us  then 
try  a  different  system,  under  which  each  man  may  vote  according  to  his 
opinion  without  being  prejudiced,  and  let  those  who  have  no  opinion  of 
their  own  leave  the  matter  alone.  Under  the  blessings  of  a  representative 
and  responsible  government,  we  may  hope  to  regain  that  position  which 
our  rulers  ought  never  to  have  lost  for  us. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

A.  Mackie. 

EXCLUSIVENESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  think  the  best  answer  to  “  Country  Amateur’s  ”  charge 
against  the  Camera  Club  of  “  exclusiveness  ”  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Trueman 
Wood’s  paper  is  published  in  the  same  issue  as  his  letter. 

The  Committee  of  the  Camera  Club  do  not  forbid  the  publication  of 
papers  read  at  the  Club,  but  since  they  go  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
publishing  a  journal  of  their  own,  they  treat  papers  read  as  communicated 
articles,  and  naturally  expect  priority  of  publication. 

Surely  it  is  not  too  much  for  the  members  who  have  backed  up  the  Club 
and  its  Journal  with  their  money,  to  expect  this  slight  advantage  over 
those  amateurs  who  only  “  watch  with  interest  the  growth  of  the  Club 
and  rejoice  at  its  success.” — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Lyonel  Clark. 

Camera  Club,  21,  Bedford-street,  W.C.,  February  7,  1888. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — “  A  Country  Amateur  ”  has  by  this  time  probably  dis¬ 
covered  himself  in  error  in  ascribing  to  the  Committee  of  the  Camera 
Club  the  decision  to  which  he  refers  ;  at  any  rate,  a  reference  to  the 
pages  of  your  current  issue  should  dispel  his  illusion,  and  the  following 
extract  from  my  letter  in  your  contemporary,  replying  to  “An  Old 


Amateur,”  who  is  responsible  for  the  marc’s  nest,  will,  I  trust,  set  his 
mind  at  rest : — 

“  In  the  Club’s  Jon/mal  for  last  November  the  announcement  is  made  that 
‘all  papers  read  on  Thursday  evenings  will  appear  first  in  our  columns,’  from 
which  it  is  evident  that  the  claim  is  only  for  priority  of  publication,  leaving 
the  photographic  press  free  to  copy  in  due  course.” 

I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A  Member. 

February  4,  1888. 


sExctjanp  (Eolutmu 


Will  exchange  a  24x22  retouching  desk  for  a  half-plate  camera  or  magic  lantern.— 
Address,  Jackson,  15,  Ralcigh-road,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

9x7  camera  and  two  double  slides  in  exchange  for  posing  chair  with  two  or  three 
backs. — Address,  A.  McDonald,  68,  Arthur-street,  Penrith. 

Wanted  to  exchange,  tricycle  for  photographic  apparatus  or  optical  lantern.-:  (no 
cameras). — Address,  W.  Moult,  Hartburn,  iitocktou-on-Tees. 

Will  exchange  Shew’s  camera  clip  for  a  plain  oblong  folding  half-plate  bellows  camera, 
dark  slides  not  necessary. — Address,  G.  C.  Davies,  Town  Close,  Norwich. 

New  backgrounds  flatted  in  oil  (landscape,  seascape,  or  interior) ;  will  exchange  for 
half-plate  portrait  lens. — Address,  E.  Chapman,  6,  Fore-street,  Salcombe,  8outh 
Devon. 

■ - ♦ - 

Enters  to  CcrrespontientsL 

***  All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  “  Exchange 
must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  2,  Fork-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.  C. 

Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  a/nd  general  business  affairs  t  / 
“H.  Greenwood  &  Co.,”  2,  Fork-street,  Govent  Garden,  London ,  W.C. 

Photograph  Registered  : — 

Lieutenant  J.  D.  Hunt,  H.ytbe. — Photographs  of  “ The  Highland.  Regiments”  on  l 
‘‘The  Scottish  Regiments,”  1888. 


J.  Lendon  Berry. — Thanks  for  the  enclosure,  which  shall  be  used. 

A.  C.  M.  wishes  to  know  where  plaques  for  photographic  enamels  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  wholesale.  Can  any  reader  inform  him  ' 

W.  A.  Brooke. — The  prints  are  good  as  a  beginning.  Light  from  a  point  a 
little  higher.  The  lighting  must  be  strictly  analogous  with  that  of  daylight . 

Col.  Gubbins. — We  are  totally  unable  to  account  for  the  phenomenon.  Evi¬ 
dently  it  is  due  to  part  of  the  negative  being  shielded  from  light  during  the 
enlargement. 

E.  Y. — Try  E.  Mander  &  Son,  Branston-street,  Birmingham.  If  you  fail  there 
try  Fallowfield,  Lower  Marsh,  London.  For  the  other  matter,  write  to  Shew, 
N  ewman-street,  London. 

W.  F.  &  Co. — Thanks  for  the  enclosure.  We  have,  however,  received  a  similar 
one  at  our  private  residence,  addressed  to  one  of  our  family.  The  circulars 
appear  to  be  sent  broadcast.  It  looks  like  a  swindle. 

E.  Chapman. — So  far  as  we  are  aware,  “  gelatino-cliloride  emulsion  for  coating 
opals,  &c.,”  is  not  an  article  of  commerce.  You  had  better  write  to  those 
who  make  the  plates  and  ask  if  they  will  supply  you  with  the  emulsion. 

Wide  Angle. — In  future,  to  save  time,  address  your  queries  properly,  as 
directed.  Return  the  lens  to  the  maker  and  indicate  the  fault.  He  may 
bring  the  components  closer  together  and  thus  cause  it  to  cover  a  larger 
field. 

J.  Bligh  Bond.— 1.  If  the  Daguerreotype  image  has  been  rubbed  off  the  plate 
there  is  no  possibility  of  restoring  it.— 2.  A  rich  purple  tone  may  be  imparted 
to  a  ferro-prussiate  picture  by  immersion  in  very  weak  solution  of  ammonia, 
but  it  is  evanescent. 

Micro  (Hastings). — Eden’s  microscopic  camera  was  patented  December  3, 1S62 
The  specification,  with  a  drawing,  can  be  purchased  at  the  Patent  Office. 
Any  objective  of  about  half-an-incli  focus  will  answer,  but  you  should 
employ  a  small  stop  with  it. 

A.  C.  M.  writes:  “I  find  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  unmounted  prints 
properly  rolled.  Will  any  of  the  readers  of  your  valuable  Journal  kindly 
detail  their  experience  in  this  operation  ?  Also,  what  is  considered  the  best 
form  of  machine  for  this  purpose  l  ” 

Stripping  Film. — 1.  There  is,  practically,  no  halation  with  stripping  films. 

2.  They  are  reasonably  permanent ;  as  much  so  as  glass  plates. — 3.  A  e  know 
of  some  professional  landscapists  who  employ  films.  "W  hy  not  try  them  for 
yourself  before  arriving  at  any  decision  !■ 

Hal. — Although  we  are  not  aware  of  any  similar  device  having  been  applied 
to  a  camera,  and  also  believe  it  to  be  useful,  yet  we  do  not  think  it  would 
pay  to  have  it  protected  by  patent.  It  may,  however,  he  worth  your  while 
to  consult  some  maker  who  may  take  it  up. 

Mr.  Edward  Dyson  (Huddersfield)  sends  us  a  miniature  sample  model  of  a 
background  he  is  making.  Being  only  six  inches  by  seven  inches  in  dimen¬ 
sions,  we  can,  of  course,  only  form  a  guess  as  to  the  efficiency  in  piactice  of 
the  material,  but  we  imagine  that  it  will  answer  quite  well. 

Gr. _ The  shutters  of  the  metal  slides  which  are  made  by  Tylar,  of  Birming¬ 

ham,  do  not  draw  quite  out,  nor  are  they  hinged;  but  they  work  quite 
effectively.  Obtain  a  small  one  and  study  its  construction  and  apparent 
advantages  previous  to  deciding  upon  the  final  adoption  ol  woo  l  oi  metal. 

Lantern. — There  is  something  radically  wrong  either  with  a  five-inch  con¬ 
denser  which  will  not  co'ver  a  two-aud-three-quarter-mcli  mask  or  m  the 
adjustment  of  the  light.  Better  test  the  covering  powers  of  the  condenser 
by  removing  the  lamp  from  the  lantern  and  substituting  a  movable  candle. 
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Devonian. — The  lenses  described  as  being  in  your  stereoscope  are  in  one  sense 
prismatic,  as  the  axes  of  the  eyes  are  opposite  a  point  within  their  centres. 

It  is  a  French  form,  and  is  valuable  only  if  it  enables  you  to  see  a  stereograph 
distinctly  and  without  straining.  It  is  probably  as  good  as  any  of  much 
more  recent  date. 

A.  P.  Baker.- — Both  your  queries  were  replied  to.  We  repeat  the  last.  French 
photographic  publications  may  be  obtained  through  Messrs.  Triibner  &  Co., 
Ludgate-hill,  E.C.  We  regret  we  were  unable  to  make  use  of  the  newspaper 
cutting.  The  photographers  are  doubtless  what  the  local  paragraphist  states 
them  to  be,  but  we  must  defer  an  opinion,  as  we  have  not  yet  seen  them. 

It.  Yeoman  wishes  to  know  how  to  roughen  the  surface  of  the  varnish  on  a 
negative  so  that  it  can  be  retouched  upon. — Some  varnishes  can  be  roughened 
by  merely  rubbing  the  surface  with  a  dry  finger,  others  will  require  an 
abrading  substance,  such  as  cuttlefish  powder  or  very  fine  pumice.  These 
may  be  gently  rubbed  over  with  the  finger,  which  will  roughen  the  surface. 

J.  E.  L.  writes  to  know  where  he  can  obtain  the  different  brands  of  erythrosine 
recommended  by  Mr.  C.  Bothamley  for  orthochromatic  photography. — Most 
of  the  brands  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bothamley  are  made  abroad,  principally  in 
Germany  ;  but  the  firms  have  agents  here  whose  addresses  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Post-Office  Directory.  The  prices  vary,  but  they  can  be  obtained 
from  the  agents  who  supply  the  colours. 

G.  D.  Harrison  (Walton-villa,  Stow)  writes  :  “My  reason  for  sending  you  the 
enclosed  is  your  remarks  iu  your  last  issue,  that  you  had  not  heard  of  any 
photographers  having  attempted  to  take  negatives  of  the  recent  eclipse  of  the 
moon.  I  took  eight,  showing  the  progress  of  the  eclipse.  AVhether  they  are 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  I  cannot  say,  having  no  experience  in  that  line. 
The  negatives  are  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  enclosed  enlarge¬ 
ments  from  some  of  them. 

A.  II,  H.  says:  “I  want  to  make  a  quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron;  will  you 
please  give  me  instructions  how  to  proceed?” — The  operations  are  very 
simple.  Iron  is  simply  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution 
filtered,  and  then  allowed  to  crystallise.  The  most  convenient  form  of  iron 
to  use  for  the  purpose  is  iron  filings  or  turnings,  iron  tacks  or  wire.  Our 
correspondent  will  find,  if  he  only  wants  a  few  hundredweights  of  it,  that  he 
can  purchase  the  salt  for,  probably,  a  tithe  of  what  he  can  make  it  for. 

J.  White  writes  as  follows:  “Having  made  some  plain  enlargements  on 
bromide  paper,  will  you  tell  me  what  materials  to  get  and  how  to  use  them, 
to  work  the  enlargements  up  iu  what  is  called  black  and  white  ?” — The 
ordinary  water-colours,  as  sold  by  artists’  colourmen,  and  a  few  brushes,  are 
all  the  materials  necessary.  Of  course  there  is  the  necessary  skill  required 
in  order  to  do  the  work,  which  is  only  acquiied  by  study  and  practice.  On 
this  subject  we  advise  our  correspondent  to  study  the  articles  by  Mr.  Redmond 
Barrett  in  our  last  volume. 

L.  W.- — The  dimensions  for  the  van  will  do  very  well,  as  we  suppose  you  can¬ 
not  make  it  larger.  The  proportions,  for  the  size,  are  good.  With  regard 
to  the  glazed  portions,  we  should  recommend  that  eight  feet  or  eight  feet  six 
inches  instead  of  seven  feet  at  the  sides  be  glass.  The  side  lights  had  better 
be  clear  glass,  or  if  it  be  intended  that  people  should  not  look  through,  then 
fluted  glass  might  be  employed.  The  most  suitable  glass  is  ordinary  Belgian 
sheet.  The  inside  of  the  studio  may  be  painted  of  any  light  neutral  tint. 
A  dark  French  grey  is  also  a  good  colour. 

C.  H.  Baker. — If  you  are  trying  to  make  an  emulsion  which  will  give  you 
brilliant  opal  pictures  and  at  the  same  time  good  negatives  with  a  maximum 
of  sensitiveness,  we  fear  you  will  not  succeed.  If  the  emulsion  prepared 
according  to  the  formula  you  quote  is  slow  and  yields  brilliant  opals  it  seems 
to  us  that  is  all  that  is  necessary.  If  you  want  quicker  plates  for  negatives, 
work  specially  for  rapidity,  but  do  not  use  the  same  emulsion  for  opals,  or 
the  result  will  be  as  you  say — flat  and  grey  pictures.  The  green  fog  in  your 
case  probably  arises  from  an  unsuitable  gelatine.  The  excellent  quality  of 
the  dry  plates  now  turned  out  by  the  manufacturers  has  only  been  attainable 
by  extended  experience.  Mere  proportions  in  the  compounding  of  the  emul¬ 
sion  are  of  little  value.  Both  works  are  good.  You  had  better  get  both  of 
them. 

X.  Y.  Z. — 1.  The  most  suitable  size  for  an  “all  round”  camera  for  the  purpose 
described  is  8x5,  but  having  its  dark  slides  so  constructed  as  to  receive 
plates  7h  x  5  and  7  x  5. — 2.  Stripping  films  will  give  negatives  quite  free  from 
the  granularity  that  was  sometimes  apparent  with  paper,  although  we  have 
known  lantern  slides  (a  severe  test)  obtained  even  from  paper  in  which  no 
granularity  was  seen.  The  balance  of  advantages,  however,  will,  for  your 
special  purposes,  lie  in  glass. — 3.  A  stereoscopic  transparency  should  be 
much  more  dense  than  a  lantern  slide.— 4.  For  producing  an  enlarged  nega¬ 
tive,  a  stereoscopic  slide  will  be  more  suitable  than  a  lantern  slide,  although 
very  much  will  depend  upon  the  gradation  and  amount  of  detail  in  the 
latter.  Both,  under  some  circumstances,  may  be  suitable. — 5.  For  stereo¬ 
scopic  negatives  we  employ  single  landscape  and  compound  lenses  almost 
indiscriminately.  See  remarks  on  this  subject  in  leading  article  of  Almanac 
for  1887,  page  57. 

- - 

Received. — Abney’s  Treatise  on  Photography.  Fifth  edition. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.— On  the  16th  instant 
a  paper  will  Ire  read  by  Mr.  A.  Pringle,  subject,  Photo-micrography  with 
Medium  and  High  Powers. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of 
this  Club,  February  15,  1888,  will  be  The  Effects  of  Photography  on  Social 
Life.  A  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  W.  Cobb. 

The  Jennings’s  Fund. — In  closing  the  Jennings’s  Fund,  Messrs.  Maddox 
and  Pringle  beg  to  submit  the  following  statement,  and  express  their  thanks, 
on  behalf  of  the  widow,  to  the  Editors  and  contributors  for  their  kind  assist¬ 
ance.  [Accompanying  this  note  is  a  balance  sheet  in  which  the  disbursements 
of  the  sum  collected  (10U.  7s.  3 d.)  are  satisfactorily  given.] 


Photographic  Society  oe  Great  Britain. — The  annual  meting  of  this 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  February  14,  at  eight  p.m.,  at  tin; 
Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  and  the  adjourned  discussion  upon  Stereoscopic 
Work  will  be  taken,  the  Gallery  being  opened  at  seven  p.m.  for  the  insi>eetion 
of  stereoscopic  exhibits,  including  (with  others)  those  not  seen  at  tin-  last 
meeting  ;  also  the  special  general  meeting  (for  new  laws)  held  on  December  18. 
which  stands  adjourned,  will  in  due  course  be  resinned  at  the  annual 
meeting. 

Important  to  Operators. — A  case  which  has  a  most  important  bearing  on 
the  engagement  of  operators  was  decided  last  week  before  Sheriff  Muir  at  the 
Airdrie  Sheriff  Court.  John  Kelly,  photographer,  Coatbridge,  was  summoned 
by  an  employe  for  a  week’s  wages  in  lieu  of  notice.  The  defendant  claimed  the 
right  to  dismiss  without  notice,  and,  further,  the  pursuer  was  late  one  morning 
in  coming  to  work.  The  pursuer  admitted  being  late,  but  pleaded  he  got  per¬ 
mission  from  Mr.  Kelly.  His  Lordship  sided  with  the  defender,  and  gave 
decree  absolvitor. 

The  Magnesium  Flashing  Light. — Mr.  G.  V.  J.  Poirin  has  invented  a 
hashing  lamp  which  differs  in  some  respects  from  any  others  we  have  yet  seen. 
A  small  spirit  lamp  serves  to  heat  the  spirit  in  an  alcohol  reservoir  placed  over¬ 
head,  and  the  vapour  thus  generated  rushes  out  with  great  force  through  a 
blowpipe  and  through  the  flame  by  which  the  vapourisation  was  induced.  The 
magnesium  powder  is  contained  in  a  small  reservoir  and  is  ejected  through  an 
orifice  in  a  tube  through  which  the  blowpipe  passes  centrally,  very  much  in  the 
form  of  the  blow-through  jet  of  some  oxyhydrogen  safety  burners.  The  blow¬ 
pipe  flame  being  intensely  hot  ensures  rapid  combustion  of  the  magnesium. 
Air.  Poirin  has  found  when  projecting  the  powder  through  an  ordinary  spirit 
lamp  that,  in  consequence  of  the  moving  or  swaying  of  the  flame  by  draughts, 
the  magnesium  sometimes  missed  contact  with  it,  but  in  this  form  the  powder 
hangs  around  the  flame,  whatever  be  its  direction,  until  consumed.  Messrs. 
Mayfield  &  Co.,  Queen  Victoria-street,  are  the  agents.  It  is  well  made,  and  is 
about  the  bulk  of  a  carte  or  cabinet  lens. 

Photography  in  Court. — Attractive  Parcel  Wrappers. — Cattell  r. 
Rosenthal.— The  plaintiffs,  Messrs.  Arthur  Cattell  &  Co.,  photo-zincographers, 
engravers,  <fee.,  Farringdon-street,  sought  to  recover  34 1.  Is.  3d.,  balance  of 
account.  Defendant,  an  importer  of  starch,  (fee.,  pleaded  a  set-off  and  counter¬ 
claim  for  damages,  81.  17 s.  <5d.,  for  goods  which  plaintiffs  retained,  and  paid 
1H.  Is.  7 d.  into  court.  The  defendant,  being  desirous  to  make  up  his  starch 
in  attractive  parcels,  engaged  the  plaintiffs  to  prepare  photo-engravings  and 
transfers  on  stone,  and  blocks  and  electrotypes  for  printing.  The  defence  as 
to  one  lot  of  goods  was  that  it  was  not  done  in  time,  and  as  to  another  that 
the  two  blocks  for  the  different  colours  did  not  “register,”  and  that  Messrs. 
McCorquodale  could  not  print  from  them  satisfactorily;  and  as  to  the  third 
item,  that  it  was  a  charge  for  certain  samples  of  printing  of  blocks  on  linen 
bags  supplied  to  the  defendant  for  the  purpose  of  being  submitted  to  other 
firms  to  induce  them  to  give  plaintiff  printing  orders,  and  then  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  pushing  plaintiff’s  business.  The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  for  32 1.  11s.  3d.,  including  the  sum  paid  into  court.  Mr.  Powell, 
instructed  by  Mr.  Bridger,  was  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Stephen 
Lynch  for  the  defendant. 

The  Lion  and  the  Magnesium  Flash.— Great  alarm  was  occasioned  in  Mr. 
Dan  Lowry’s  Star  Music  Hall,  Dublin,  on  Friday  night,  when  Mdlle.  Senide, 
the  lady  lion-tamer,  was  bitten  by  one  of  her  animals,  and  sustained  very 
severe  injuries  to  the  face  and  neck.  Mdlle.  Senide,  who  for  some  weeks  past 
has  been  exhibiting  a  troupe  of  wild  animals,  was  taking  her  benefit.  One  of 
the  feats  she  was  iu  the  habit  of  undertaking  was  placing  her  head  within  the 
mouth  of  one  of  her  lions  and  retaining  it  there  for  some  time.  She  had  hitherto 
accomplished  the  feat  without  accident,  and  she  got  through  it  successfully 
during  her  performance  on  Friday  night.  When  the  entertainment  was  over, 
however,  and  the  audience  had  gone,  a  photographer  was  in  attendance  to  take 
views  of  her  as  she  appeared  iu  her  performance.  Two  photographs  of  Mdlle. 
Senide  with  her  “pets”  were  taken,  and  the  third  view  was  to  consist  of  the 
lady  in  a  cage  with  her  head  in  the  lion’s  mouth.  It  required  a  considerable 
time  to  arrange  the  preliminaries,  and  the  animal,  it  appears,  grew  impatient 
under  the  delay.  Meanwhile  Mdlle.  Senide  was  holding  her  head  in  the  crea¬ 
ture’s  mouth  in  the  manner  in  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  appearing  before 
the  audience,  when  the  photographer  turned  on  the  magnesium  light.  The 
flash  startled  the  animal,  and  he  closed  his  mouth  suddenly.  Fortunately,  the 
lady  was  able  to  withdraw  her  head  quickly,  but  her  right  cheek  was  caught 
by  his  teeth,  and  was  torn  completely  open,  the  cut  extending  down  to  the 
chin.  The  lion  also  placed  his  paw  upon  her  shoulder  and  inflicted  an  ugly 
scratch  along  the  upper  part  of  the  chest.  He  exhibited  no  anger,  and  after 
the  occurrence  crouched  down  in  the  corner  of  the  cage.  On  Saturday  morning 
Mdlle.  Senide  sent  word  by  her  manager  that  she  would  appear  that  evening  at 
the  music  hall  and  go  through  her  performance.  Her  medical  attendants, 
however,  insisted  on  her  remaining  indoors,  warning  her  that  serious  con¬ 
sequences  would  probably  ensue  if  she  exposed  herself  in  her  present  critical 
condition.  After  some  persuasion  she  complied  with  their  request.  Her 
medical  attendants,  after  holding  a  consultation,  stated  that  they  considered 
their  patient  was  getting  on  very  well.  It  causes  Mdlle.  Senide  much  pain 
to  speak,  and  she  communicates  with  her  attendants  by  writing.  She  was 
very  anxious  to  know  whether  the  wounds  on  her  throat  would  leave  a  dis¬ 
figuring  mark,  and  she  was  evidently  much  pleased  on  her  medical  attendants 
answering  her  in-the  negative. 
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HOW  SHOULD  APPARATUS  BE  CARRIED  ? 

VVe  have  now  arrived  at  that  period  of  the  year  when  photo¬ 
graphers,  both  professional  and  amateur,  will  be  making 
preparations  for  the  coming  season.  The  former  are  now 
considering  about  the  renovation  of  studios  and  properties, 
providing  new  accessories,  and  preparing  fresh  specimens ;  the 
atter,  too,  many  of  them,  are  busy  deliberating  as  to  whether 
hey  shall  adopt  any  new  size  or  different  form  of  apparatus  for 
ield  work,  and  if  so,  what  it  shall  be. 

The  exhibition  which  opens  on  Monday  next  at  the  Crystal 
’alace  takes  place  at  a  most  convenient  time,  for  there  both 
lasses  of  photographers  will  have  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
eeing  and  examining  appliances  for  studio  and  field  work,  which 
ontain  all  the  latest  improvements  or  modifications.  Indeed, 
t  no  other  time  of  the  year  could  an  exhibition  of  this  kind  be 
o  advantageously  held,  so  far  as  apparatus  is  concerned.  Many 
mateurs  who  have  during  the  past  year  or  so  been  working 
ith  some  of  the  cheaper  forms  of  apparatus,  such  as  not  a  few 
dopt  when  they  make  their  first  essays  in  the  fascinating  art, 
ill  pay  a  special  visit,  or  visits,  to  the  Palace  for  the  express 
urpose  of  selecting  or  deciding  on  a  more  substantial  outfit  for 
iture  operations. 

Next,  perhaps,  to  the  possession  of  the  apparatus  itself,  the 
lost  important  point  for  consideration  is  the  best  plan  of 
irrying  it  into  the  field  with  a  minimum  of  fatigue,  and  this  is 
ie  question  we  wish  to  raise.  Of  course,  we  here  assume  that 
0  extraneous  aid  is  available,  and  that  the  burden  has  to  be 
irne  by  the  artist  himself.  Lightness  and  portability,  it  goes 
ithout  saying,  are  great  desiderata,  but  they  should  not  be 
irried  to  the  extreme  at  the  expense  of  stability,  which  some 
manufacturers  have  been  inclined  to  do  during  the  last  few 
sars.  Some  amateurs  we  know  who  possessed  themselves  of 
)me  °f  these  fragile  forms  of  apparatus  entirely  on  account  of 
ieir  portability,  are  now  replacing  them  with  others  of  a  more 
ibstantial  character,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  fully  aware 
iey  will  have  a  greater  weight  to  carry. 

An  apparatus  may  be  really  light,  and  yet  appear  very  heavy 
wards  the  close  of  a  long  tramp  on  a  hot  summer’s  day, 
aiply  by  reason  of  the  form  of  the  package  and  the  way  it  has 
l(l  be  carried.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the.  whole  of 
e  impedimenta,  with  the  exception  of  the  stand,  of  course,  are 
-eked  in  one  leather  or  canvas  case  furnished  with  a  leather 
ndle  to  carry  it  by,  this  being  sometimes  supplemented  by  a 
l’aP  which  it  can  be  slung  on  the  back  or  side,  and  some- 
nes  with  a  couple  of  straps  so  that  it  can  be  carried  as  a 
iapsack  across  the  shoulders.  Now  it  is  pretty  generally 
needed  that  the  latter  is  one  of  the  least  fatiguing  modes  of 
uveying  a  moderately  heavy  load  for  a  long  period.  But  we 


believe  it  has  been  found  by  the  military  authorities  that  it  is 
still  less  tiring  if  the  load  be  fixed  much  lower  down  than  the 
shoulders,  so  that  it  rests  more  on  the  hips  and  loins.  This 
may,  perhaps,  be  the  case  if  the  package  is  soft  and  yielding,  but 
so  far  as  our  experience  goes  with  a  rigid  parcel,  such  as  a  case 
containing  a  good  size  camera  and  dark  slides,  we  much  prefer 
the  knapsack  as  usually  carried.  And,  for  a  lighter  one, 
simply  the  sling  strap,  or  to  carry  it  in  the  hand. 

A  very  convenient  way  of  carrying  a  heavy  package  is  with  a 
stick  across  the  shoulder,  and  many  artists  adopt  this  mode, 
utilising  the  camera  stand  as  the  stick  when  they  are  fairly  out 
in  the  country,  though  they  avoid  doing  so  in  populous  places, 
as  they  think  it  looks  too  undignified.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
plan  is  an  easy  one. 

A  photographic  kit,  as  usually  packed,  forms  a  somewhat 
awkward  parcel  to  carry  in  the  hand  for  any  great  length  of 
time,  on  account  of  its  shape — it  being  too  bulky  in  the  width. 
Hence  much  of  the  weight  is  thrown  away  from  the  body,  so 
that  the  arm  has  to  be  always  out  of  the  perpendicular — the 
most  easy  position  for  carrying  a  weight — and,  as  a  consequence, 
it  quickly  gets  fatigued,  and  the  load  then  presses  inconveniently 
against  the  legs.  If  the  package  were  made,  say,  half  the 
width,  even  if  its  length  were  doubled,  the  fatigue  of  carrying 
it  in  the  hand  would  be,  to  most  persons,  far  less,  while  it  would 
be  equally  convenient  as  a  knapsack.  This  form  could  be  easily 
managed  by  having  the  case  made  to  take  the  slides — which 
usually  occupy  about  the  same  space  as  the  camera — beside 
instead  of,  as  is  usually  the  plan,  at  the  end  of  the  camera.  A 
friend  who  last  year  substituted  this  arrangement  for  the 
usual  one,  speaks  highly  in  its  favour,  and  he  says  that  he  can 
now  carry  his  ten  by  eight  inch  camera  with  far  less  fatigue 
than  formerly.  The  case  looks  not  unlike  an  ordinary  gun 
case,  except  that  it  is  somewhat  shorter.  He  sometimes  carries 
it  knapsack  fashion,  and  he  says  either  way  it  is  preferable  to 
the  old  very  nearly  square  shape  package. 

For  our  own  part,  particularly  for  the  larger  sizes,  we  prefer 
to  divide  the  kit  into  two  portions,  by  having  the  slides  in  one 
package  and  the  camera  and  etceteras  in  another.  One  parcel 
can  then  be  slung  across  the  back,  and  the  lighter  one  carried 
in  the  hand  without  inconvenience.  Another  advantage  in 
dividing  the  apparatus  is  that  if  the  artist  chances  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  friend  the  latter  will  generally  be  read}  to 
share  the  burden  with  him. 

An  important  matter,  when  every  ounce  that  can  be  saved 
without  sacrificing  efficiency  is  of  importance,  is  the  weight  of 
the  case  itself.  A  solid  leather  case,  such  as  those  supplied  by 
some  makers,  is  alone  a  tolerably  heavy  affair.  A  e  lemember 
once  seeing  a  leather  case  which  must  have  weighed  quite  half 
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as  much  as  the  apparatus  it  contained,  for  this  was  one  of  the 
lightest  possible  description.  Waterproof  canvas  cases  are  far 
lighter  than  leather,  and  at  the  same  time  quite  strong  enough 
for  all  ordinary  field  purposes. 

As  we  said  before,  the  most  convenient  mode  of  carrying  the 
photographic  outfit  in  the  field  is  an  interesting  one,  and  it  is 
one  upon  which  there  are  many  conflicting  ideas.  We  shall 
therefore  be  pleased  to  have  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  had 
practical  experience  with  the  different  methods  which  from  time 
to  time  have  been  suggested. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Harrison  sends  us  a  prospectus  of  a  History  of  Thoto- 
yraphy  which  he  is  about  to  publish  (price  7 s'  Gd.),  in  course  of 
which  will  be  treated  the  history  of  gelatine  emulsion  with  bromide 
of  silver,  of  photographic  printing  processes,  roller  slides,  negative 
making  on  paper  and  films,  and  other  matters  of  historic  interest.  It 
is  to  be  illustrated. 


An  ingenious  form  of  Waterhouse  diaphragm  has  been  invented  by 
Mr.  J.  R.  Gotz.  It  is  of  a  combination  nature,  one  working  inside  of 
the  other,  and  capable  of  each  being  withdrawn  from  above.  When 
all  are  pressed  down  then  is  the  lens  closed,  but  by  pulling  out  one  or 
another  we  get  apertures  varying  from  small  to  large,  these  being 
adjusted  to  suit  the  standard  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain.  Instead,  however,  of  the  diaphragm  aperture  being  circular, 
it  is  square. 


The  Gloucestershire  Photographic  Society  is  making  excellent 
progress  with  its  forthcoming  exhibition,  which  is  to  be  held  at 
Gloucester  from  April  16  to  21,  under  distinguished  local  patronage. 
Mr.  Burr,  the  Hon.  Secretary’',  writes :  “We  are  very  pleased  with 
the  applications  for  space  so  far,  and  we  shall,  no  doubt,  have  a 
representative  exhibition  of  some  of  the  best  professional  and  amateur 
work  to  delight  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  Midlands.”  Sixteen 
medals  are  to  be  given.  Applications  should  be  made  quickly. 


A  still  further  simplification  of  his  magnesium  lamp  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  H.  M.  Hastings,  who  has  now  brought  it  to  that  stage  beyond 
which  it  can  no  further  go.  A  straight  piece  of  glass  tube  having  a 
funnel  aperture — and  that  is  all  the  glass  work.  Over  the  small  end 
is  sprung  a  rubber  tube,  terminating  in  a  ball,  and  a  simple  loop  turn 
made  in  this  rubber  suffices  to  prevent  the  magnesium  powder  that  is 
poured  in  at  the  wide  end  of  the  glass  tube  from  going  too  far  down 
the  rubber  tube.  The  spirit  burner  remains  as  before. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Camera  Club  several  portraits  were  taken 
by  as  many  different  systems  of  illumination.  Mr.  Hart  was  there 
and  showed  the  action  of  the  improved  flashing  lamp  as  perfected  by 
himself  and  Mr.  Bishop.  Hastings’s  lamp,  as  above  described,  was 
also  there,  and  portraits  were  taken  by  both.  The  limelight  was 
also  pressed  into  the  service  of  nocturnal  portraiture,  as  also  was  a 
battery  of  six  Welsbach  incandescent  gas  burners,  these  latter  giving 
“  time  exposures”  in  contradistinction  to  the  flashing  lights.  We 
have  privately  repeated  the  experiments  there  made,  and  with  so 
much  success  that  we  shall  hereafter  describe  them  at  greater  length. 


Though  the  characteristics  of  the  halogens  are  amongst  the  most 
familiar  facts  of  chemical  lore,  the  estimation  of  the  amount  of  any 
one  of  them  in  the  presence  of  the  others  is  always  a  matter  requiring 
nice  discrimination  and  a  practised  hand,  so  that  any  method — and 
many  have  been  proposed — for  simplifying  the  process  will  naturally 
possess  photographic  interest.  We  may  therefore  call  attention  to  a 
new  method  described  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Chemical  News.  It 
would  appear  to  offer  decidedly  improved  facilities  for  ascertaining,  for 
example,  the  amount  of  iodide  of  silver  in  a  dry  plate.  The  inventor 
of  the  process,  Mr.  Norman  McBalloch,  states  that  he  has  been  able  to 
determine  the  amount  of  iodine  with  the  utmost  exactitude,  though 
present  in  very  minute  quantity.  His  method  is  to  add  permanganate 


of  potash  to  the  alkaline  solution  of  the  halogens  which  contain  the 
iodine  to  be  determined,  then  to  heat,  add  sulphuric  acid,  and  boil 
for  ten  minutes.  A  muddy  liquid  results  containing  the  whole  of  the 
iodine,  the  chlorine  and  bromine  having  been  driven  off.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  the  basin  are  then  diluted,  and  excess  of  sulphurous  acid  is 
added  in  excess  and  the  liquid  filtered.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  added,  the 
iodide  collected,  and  weighed  with  the  usual  precautions.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  it  be  desired  to  make  the  estimation  volumetrically,  an  ingenious 
modification  is  made  use  of.  The  acid  hydriodic  acid  solution  is 
titrated  with  permanganate  solution,  but  he  first  adds  an  excess  of 
hydrocyanic  acid,  which  has  the  effect  of  enabling  the  exact  point  of 
the  decomposition  of  the  last  trace  of  hydriodic  acid  to  be  seen  with 
ease,  the  hydrocyanic  preventing  any  precipitation  of  free  iodine, 
which  might  otherwise  mask  the  end  reaction. 


Chloride  of  nitrogen  is  the  most  terrible  and  violent  explosive  known ;  | 
few  chemists  care  to  experiment  with  it,  so  violent  are  its  effects  in 
even  very  minute  quantities  and  so  capricious  its  action.  Some  recent 
experiments,  however,  have  shown  that  we  must  class  this  compound 
among  the  substances  that  are  decomposed  under  the  action  of  light. 
Hr.  Gutterman,  who  has  discovered  this  property  to  reside  in  the  1 
chloride  of  nitrogen,  finds  that  the  yellow  liquid — the  form  in  which  it 
is  known  to  chemists — is  in  reality  a  compound  of  at  least  two  distinct 
chlorides  which  he  has  hopes  of  being  able  to  separate.  He  finds  that 
it  is  decomposed  in  the  light,  rapidly  in  full  sunlight  with  periodic 
spontaneous  explosions,  and  is  fired  at  once  by  exposure  to  the 
magnesium  light.  _ 

Burnt  with  equal  mechanical  arrangements  to  those  characterising 
the  successful  application  of  electricity  to  portraiture,  now  so  familiar, 
magnesium  light  may  run  the  latter  hard  on  the  score  of  economy 
Time  was  when  the  actual  cost  of  fitting  up  and  regularly  working  an  : 
electric  light  instalment  was  really  an  unknown  factor,  but  of  lab 
the  public  have  been  furnished  with  a  number  of  valuable  statistic.-  c 
on  the  head  of  cost.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Institution  ol  J 
Mechanical  Engineers  a  paper  was  read  giving  valuable  informatior : 
on  the  question  of  cost.  The  writer  stated  that  where  conditions  an 
favourable  incandescent  lights  can  already  compete  favourably  wit! 
gas,  but  this  point  is  greatly  influenced  by  surrounding  circumstance 
The  yearly  expenditure  in  illumination  by  Messrs.  George  Jafer  t  f 
Sons  at  their  sugar  refinery  at  Leith,  wTas  stated  to  have  been  347'  > 
annually  when  gas  was  used,  and  only  2047.  with  incandescent  lamp 
If  here  we  find  a  distinct  gain  from  the  adoption  of  electricity,  thei 
is  no  reason  why  the  same  should  not  be  observed  in  other  place 
Still,  as  we  said,  magnesium  equally  well  treated  would  be  found 
severe  rival.  _ _ 

The  aphengescope,  or  optical  lantern  for  showing  opaque  objects,  1' 
not  had  much  popularity,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  t 
objects  capable  of  being  exhibited;  but  there  has  been  a  monst 
instrument  constructed  which,  from  its  immense  size,  utterly  swam 
into  insignificance  all  previously  constructed  instruments  of  the  kin- 
Mr.  W.  C.  Hughes,  of  Mortimer-road,  Kingsland,  has  constructed  f< 
the  New  College,  Princetown,  New  Jersey,  U.S. A.,  an  aphengesco; 
capable  of  showing  objects  so  large  even  as  a  human  face,  an 
indeed,  up  to  two  feet  square  on  a  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  disc, 
is  evident  that  such  an  instrument  would  be  able  to  show  ev< 
panel  pictures  on  the  screen,  and  all  who  are  conversant  wi 
popular  exhibitions  know  how  much  the  audience  always  enj< 
portraits  of  well-known  characters  when  well  displayed  on  the  scree 
Mr.  Hughes  informs  us  that  the  object  lens  is  of  a  special  and  cost 
character,  and  is  eight  inches  in  diameter. 


In  La  Nature  a  week  or  two  ago  there  was  an  article,  interesti 
to  those  travelling  in  France,  upon  dry  plates  and  douaniers.  T 
Director-General  of  the  douaniers  wrote  to  M.  Vidal  that  so  long  a 
as  1879  a  special  arrangement  was  made  with  M.  Bernard,  phoj 
grapher,  by  which  his  goods  were  only  to  be  opened  in  his  presen- 
and  stating  further  that  if  the  Syndical  Chamber  of  Photograph 
expressed  the  desire  there  would  be  no  opposition  to  all  despatches 
the  kind  being  so  treated.  Another  correspondent  wrote  to  the  edit  ■ 
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the  bhitish  journal  of  photography. 


calling  attention  to  a  particular  memorandum  in  the  code  of  in 
structions  (No.  335)  in  which  this  is  laid  down  as  a  definite  instruction 
As  photographic  dry  plates  alter  in  the  light,  the  boxes  containing 
them  cannot  be  opened  without  danger  to  their  contents.  The  agent 
therefore,  who  wishes  to  examine  them  must  take  a  box  from"  the 
parcel  at  hazard  and  send  it  to  the  municipal  laboratory,  or  let  the 
parcel  be  followed  to  the  consignee  and  there  opened  with  suitable 
precautions.  In  spite  of  this,  and  of  the  box  containing  a  caution  on  the 
outside,  the  box  was  opened  in  full  daylight.  The  parcel  was  refused, 

:  and  M.  Bergeret  was  reimbursed  its  full  value.  He  expresses  the  hope 
that  amateurs  may  be  benefited  by  the  recountal  of  his  experience. 

The  magnesium  fever  appears  to  have  extended  over  both  America 
and  Europe,  and  the  above-named  journal  gives  a  glowing  description 
of  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  a  certain  “  photo-poudre  ” 
but  the  composition  of  which  is  not  divulged. 


Colour  blindness  is  a  serious  infirmity  in  any  one  who  has  to  do  with 
photography,  yet  we  know  several  photographers  who  are  to  an  extent, 
if  not  wholly,  colour  blind.  This  failing  is  apparently  on  the  increase 
m  this  country,  more  especially  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  reports  of  examinations  by  the  medical  officers  of  the 
navy.  Recently,  out  of  thirty-seven  lads  taken  from  the  poorest 
neighbourhood  of  London,  no  less  than  seventeen  had  to  be  rejected 
on  account  of  this  infirmity.  We  are  told,  also,  that  the  eyesight  of 
many  of  the  remaining  twenty  was  more  or  less  defective.  Colour 
blindness  and  shortsightedness  appear  to  be  very  prevalent  at  the 
present  time  amongst  children  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  poor 
and  crowded  neighbourhoods  of  large  towns. 


The  Swiss  Federal  Council  of  the  Copyright  Union  has  informed 
those  States  who  do  not  take  part  in  it,  that  an  International  Bureau 
for  the  protection  of  literary  and  artistic  property,  which  also  includes 
photographs,  has  been  organized,  and  that  their  adhesion  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  at  any  time.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  countries  which 
hitherto  have  held  aloof  from  the  Union  will  join  it  at  an  early  date, 
America  especially. 

- - + - 

STEREOSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHY.— II. 

Ihe  first  and  nearly  all  the  early  stereoscopic  photographs  were  taken 
y  single  cameras  fitted  with  one  lens.  They  were  generally  provided 
with  an  extra  baseboard  and  an  arrangement  of  levers,  or  something 
ot  the  kind,  by  means  of  which  the  camera  was  moved  a  few  inches 
(or  as  much  as  was  necessary)  after  the  first  and  before  the  second 
exposure,  it  being  necessary  for  stereoscopic  effect  to  obtain  tw0 
images  from  different  points  of  sight  (as  will  be  afterwards  explained). 

lhere  were  many  objections  to  this  method  and  the  binocular 
camera  was  introduced. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  late  J.  B.  Dancer,  of  Manchester,  first  devised 
e  binocular  camera.  However,  it  is  certain  he  constructed  some  of 
6  lstj  anc*  although  they  were  very  heavy  and  clumsy  affairs 
compared  with  the  binocular  cameras  of  a  later  period,  the  principle 
vas  e  same.  The  early  ones  were  constructed  without  bellows 
o  les,  being  simply  a  wooden  box  with  a  division  in  the  centre,  and 
when  two  lenses  were  not  obtainable,  one  was  made  to  do  the  work 
y  mounting  it  on  a  sliding  front  board  attached  to  the  camera,  and 
1  mg  it  fiom  one  side  to  the  other  between  the  exposures.  This  is 
a  p  an  t  at  may  be  resorted  to  at  any  time,  and  where  the  conditions 
aie  avourable  it  will  answer  well  enough,  but  for  moving  objects, 
guies,  or  instantaneous  subjects,  &c.,  a  pair  of  lenses  will  be  found 
tar  away  the  best. 

^Vhen  bellows  bodies  were  introduced,  binocular  cameras  were 
nade  with  two  separate  and  distinct  bellows  attached  to  the  front 
m  back  of  the  camera,  but  the  expanding  bellows  division  fitting 
nsi  e  a  single  bellows  body,  thus  dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts, 
vas  a  very  happy  idea,  and  I  think  was  first  suggested  by  the  late 
ar^on  Simpson.  This  division  is  in  general  use  now,  and  can  be 
L ,  e  m ost  cameras.  It  is  usually  made  so  that  it  can  be  removed 
v  en  the  camera  is  required  for  -taking  a  single  view  on  the  full  size 
't  tne  plate. 

M  hen  fixing  a  pair  of  stereoscopic  lenses  on  a  camera,  it  is  important 


to  place  them  on  the  same  horizontal  plane  ;  but  the  vexed  question  is 
At  what  distance  apart  are  they  to  be  mounted  ?  Authorities  differ 
on  this  pomt,  one  tells  us  he  uses  8x5  plates,  and  finds  the  centres 
o  Ins  plates,  viz.,  four  inches,  not  too  much  separation  for  the  lenses 
another  authority  observes  that,  « if  we  wish  to  see  the  picture  as  we 
should  view  the  object  in  nature,  then  the  lenses  must  be  mounted  at 
the  same  distance  as  our  eyes  are  apart,  viz.,  two  and  a  half  inches  ;  ” 
and  somebody  else  has  said  that  no  stereoscopic  camera  is  complete 
unless  provided  with  some  arrangement  by  which  the  distance  between 
the  lenses  can  be  altered  to  suit  the  subject  to  be  photographed.  Thus 
tar  we  have  nothing  very  definite  to  guide  us,  and  the  idea  of  intro¬ 
ducing  a  mechanical  paraphernalia  for  adjusting  the  distance  of  our 
lenses,  especially  on  a  portable  camera,  is  one  that  I  think  should  be 
avoided,  more  especially  so  when  instantaneous  shutters,  & c.,  are  to  b<* 
used,  for  what  a  complication  it  would  cause !  If  stereoscopic  work 
is  ever  to  be  popular  again,  it  must  be  made  as  simple  as  possible. 

Now  to  arrive  at  the  distance  for  our  lenses,  which  really  mean* 
more  or  less  relief  in  the  resulting  picture.  As  there  is  no  law  to 
govern  our  tastes  and  fancies  we  must  be  guided  by  a  little  common 
sense,  and  as  I  feel  I  am  writing  for  a  new  generation  of  photo¬ 
graphers,  perhaps  a  few  lines  on  binocular  vision  will  assist  us  to 
decide  the  vexed  question,  What  is  the  distance  at  which  to  fix  our 
lenses  ? 

H  we  view  a  solid  object— a  living  person,  a  landscape,  or  a 
building,  &c.,  with  each  eye  alternately,  we  shall  see  different 
pictures,  or  dissimilar  ones,  because  we  have  viewed  the  object  from 
points  of  sight  differing  by  the  distance  our  eyes  are  apart,  but  when 
we  view  an  object  with  both  eyes  it  appears  single,  whilst  it  is  obvious 
a  distinct  image  is  projected  on  each  retina.  It  is  generally  admitted 
to  be  by  the  varying  convergence  of  the  optic  axis  that  the  images  of 
both  e}res  are  brought  to  overlap,  and  so  coalesce,  for  we  see  only  one 
point  of  an  object  singly  at  a  time,  and  do  not  observe  the  other  parts 
of  the  object  are  double  because  the  image  falls  upon  parts  of  the 
letina  which  do  not  give  distinct  vision.  The  nearer  the  objects  aie 
to  the  observer,  the  greater  dissimilarity  there  will  be  when  viewed 
by  each  eye  alternately.  Therefore,  to  see  near  objects  distinctly 
with  both  eyes  requires  greater  convergence  of  the  axis  of  the  eye 
than  to  see  mote  distant  ones.  It  follows,  then,  that  as  the  nearer 
objects  require  a  greater  convergence,  the  more  pronounced  the  relief 
will  be,  and  thus  we  are  able  to  see  distance  in  near  objects  better 
than  in  those  more  remote. 

If,  however,  our  eyes  were  separated  by  a  greater  interval  the  con¬ 
vergence  would  be  greater,  and  therefore  more  relief  would  be  mani¬ 
fested.  This  might  be  an  advantage  in  distant  observations,  but  our 
eyes  being  at  a  fixed  separation  of  two  and  a  half  inches  we  are  obliged 
to  estimate  distant  objects  by  other  means,  such  as  apparent  magnitude 
of  known  objects  men,  cattle,  trees,  houses,  & c.,  the  vivacity  of  tints 
and  colours,  distinctness  of  outline,  and  muscular  effort  by  which  we 
alter  the  focus,  and  open  and  close  the  pupil,  accommodating  the  light 
admitted  to  the  various  distances,  &c.  It  would  almost  seem  at  first 
thought  to  be  correct,  that  “  if  we  wish  to  see  the  picture  as  we 
should  view  the  object  in  nature,  the  lenses  must  be  mounted  at  the 
same  distance  our  e}"es  are  apart,  viz.,  two  and  a  half  inches.”  But 
when  we  consider  the  criteria  mentioned  above,  the  distance-giving 
powei  of  the  eye,  in  which  the  photographic  image  is  inferior,  we  may,  I 
think,  safely  conclude  that  for  most  landscape  subjects  such  as  an  amateur 
would  care  to  photograph  we  can  increase  upon  two  and  a  half  inches 
without  any  apparent  exaggeration  of  relief,  though  for  very  near 
objects,  or  for  portraits  generally,  two  and  a  half  or  two  and  five- 
eighths  inches  will  be  wide  enough. 

In  my  own  practice  I  have  two  lenses  or  front  boards.  On  one  of 
these  a  pair  of  flanges  are  mounted  at  two  and  five-eighths  centres — this 
I  use  for  portraits,  &c.  (for  instance,  I  should  use  it  for  family  groups 
in  a  private  sitting-room  perhaps  with  the  magnesium  flash  light, 
&c.).  The  other  front  board,  which  I  use  for  general  landscape  work 
and  interiors,  has  the  flanges  fixed  at  three  and  a  quarter  inches  centres, 
and  in  practice  I  see  no  reason  to  change  from  this  one  icay  or  the  other. 

For  distant  views — mountain,  lake,  or  extensive  river  scenes,  I  use  long 
focus  lenses ;  they  give  more  relief  than  those  of  short  focus,  and 
eight-inch  lenses  are  not  too  long  for  hundreds  of  views  in  our  English 
and  Scottish  mountain  districts. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  much  more  about  cither 
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camera  or  lenses.  Of  course  the  camera  should  be  provided  with  a 
swing  back  and  the  lens  board  should  be  arranged  with  plenty  of 
room  for  rise  and  fall,  above  and  below  the  centre,  but  no  side 
motion  is  necessary.  The  lenses  should  be  of  equal  foci,  though  a 
slight  difference  does  not  seriously  affect  the  result,  providing  both 
images  are  sharp  and  well  defined ;  for  instance,  a  friend  of  mine  who 
had  a  Dallmeyer  “ so-and-so”  lens,  afterwards  met  with  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy  cheap  another  similar  one  by  the  same  maker.  He  tried 
them  for  stereoscopic  work  and  found  one  to  be  six  inches  and  the 
other  six  and  one-eighth  inches  focus,  so  by  an  arrangement  of  the 
flanges  the  six-inch  lens  was  packed  out  one-eighth  of  an  inch  more 
than  the  other,  then  they  both  focussed  sharp ;  the  little  difference  in 
size  of  image  is  not  noticeable. 

The  diaphragms  should  be  alike,  or  adjusted  so  as  to  time  each  lens 
to  the  same  exposure,  else  one  side  of  the  negative  will  be  more 
exposed  than  the  other  and  would  look  bad  when  viewed  in  the  hand, 
but  in  the  stereoscope  a  slightly  over-exposed  and  an  under-exposed 
picture  would  combine  fairly  well.  I  may  mention  here  that  some 
commercial  plates  are  apt  to  give  a  thinner  image  on  one  end,  no 
doubt  caused  by  the  uneven  coating,  and  this  defect  in  a  negative  is 
often  not  observed  until  it  is  printed,  and  sometimes  not  even  then, 
especially  when  the  plate  is  exposed  for  a  single  view.  If  a  stereo¬ 
scopic  negative  is  made  on  such  a  plate  it  might  still  pass  unobserved 
until  printed  and  mounted,  but  at  this  latter  stage  it  would  be  easily 
discerned,  for  by  cutting  and  transposing  the  prints  (to  be  afterwards 
explained)  we  should  bring  the  lighter  and  darker  parts  of  the  prints 
together,  or  perhaps  a  light  and  dark  print  might  be  the  result  from 
such  a  negative;  and  although  this  is  a  defect,  as  I  have  already 
said,  if  not  too  serious  it  will  be  ameliorated  by  the  stereoscope. 

However,  these  irregularities  are  by  no  means  to  he  cultivated,  and 
I  would  not  advise  anybody  to  buy  lenses  for  stereoscopic  work  that 
were  not  accurately  paired,  however  cheap  they  might  be,  and  in  the 
matter  of  plates,  the  remedy  suggests  itself.  Instantaneous  shutters 
for  binocular  cameras  are  not  very  numerous,  and  as  far  as  I  have  seen 
Kershaw’s  is  decidedly  the  best  for  practical  use.  Mr.  Kershaw  also 
makes  a  flap  on  the  framework  of  his  stereoscopic  shutter,  so  that  when 
not  required  for  very  rapid  work  the  flap  may  he  used  for  time  expo¬ 
sures  by  hand,  instead  of  using  the  ordinary  caps.  This  is  a  great  con¬ 
venience,  for  we  must  not  forget  it  is  a  little  more  difficult  to  uncap 
and  recap  a  pair  of  lenses  simultaneously.  But  in  the  absence  of  a 
shutter  or  flap,  or  other  mechanical  contrivance  for  uncovering  a  pair 
of  stereoscopic  lenses  simultaneously,  I  often  use  my  focussing  cloth, 
and,  if  I  am  not  departing  too  far  from  the  subject  of  my  article,  I 
will  conclude  this  by  describing  it.  Perhaps  of  all  the  apparatus  of  a 
photographer  the  focussing  cloth  is  the  most  unscientific-looking  and 
insignificant,  but  when  properly  made  it  is  a  great  convenience ;  the 
one  I  use  has  been  admired  and  copied  by  scores.  It  is  not  original 
with  me ;  I  copied  it  from  somebody  else  many  years  ago.  It  consists 
of  two  thicknesses  of  Italian  cloth,  one  black,  the  other  light  grey  or 
yellow ;  they  are  sewn  together  in  the  form  of  a  bag  open  at  both 
ends,  or  we  may  call  it  a  sleeve  eighteen  inches  wide  and  about  twenty- 
four  inches  long.  A  “  drawing  ”  and  piece  of  web  elastic  at  one  end 
serves  to  keep  it  on  the  camera,  which  it  almost  entirely  envelopes,  the 
other  end  being  wide  enough  to  put  my  head  in  without  removing 'my 
ordinary  felt  hat  (the  convenience  of  this  is  felt),  and  it  can  be  held 
round  my  face  and  head  so  as  to  exclude  a  great  deal  of  light.  There 
is  no  inconvenience  caused  by  the  wind  blowing  it  about,  as  we  often 
see  when  a  yard  or  so  of  black  velvet  or  the  objectionable  indiarubber 
cloth  is  used. 

The  objection  I  have  to  indiarubber  cloth  is  that  it  holds  the 
moisture  from  the  breath  which  condenses  on  the  focussing  glass,  but 
the  Italian  cloth  serves  to  keep  out  light  and  allows  the  moisture  to 
escape.  I  generally  use  it  with  the  black  side  out,  but  in  bright  and 
hot  weather  I  turn  the  light  colour  side  out,  and  it,  perhaps,  reflects 
the  heat  and  is  not  so  hot.  W.  I.  Chadwick. 

- + - 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  through  the  correspondence  that  has  taken 
place  between  Mr.  J.  Fallowfield  and  the  Commissioners  of  Customs, 
that  all  anxiety  hitherto  prevailing  as  to  the  import  of  photographic 
mounts  from  abroad  is  now  allayed.  These  are  now  to  be  allowed 


admission  into  this  country  with  the  photographer’s  name  and  address 
printed  on  them  as  usual,  provided  there  be  no  name  of  any  English 

dealer  which  would  purport  or  suggest  him  to  be  the  maker  thereof. 

#  #  #  #  • 

The  vexed  question  anent  foreign  made  lenses  and  optical  goods  still 
remains  unsettled,  although  this  does  not  fall  under  the  operation  of 
the  Custom  House,  unless  it  may  be  so  in  regard  to  binocular  glasses, 
which  have  in  many  instances  the  name  of  the  English  dealer  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  casing  surrounding  the  eye-pieces.  Where  the 
dubiety  applies  is  here — Will  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  permit,  or 
otherwise,  an  English  dealer  to  engrave  his  own  name  on  a  French 
made  lens  as  if  he  were  the  manufacturer  of  it?  Concerning  the 
ethics  of  this  [practice  there  is  no  doubt  whatever:  it  is  the  legal 
aspect  in  which  I  feel  interest.  Dealers  in  knives  and  such  like  cut¬ 
lery,  known  to  be  not  makers,  are  to  be  permitted  to  have  their 
names  stamped  on  such  productions,  and  wherefore  not  dealers  in 
lenses?  A  good  deal  of  ventilation  respecting  the  operations  of  this 
Act  is  still  needed.  Have  our  dealers  courage  enough  to  get  up  a 
test  case  and  thus  have  the  matter  decided,  or  will  they  prefer  waiting 
on  in  suspense,  in  hope  of  the  Act  being  repealed  ? 

#  *  *  «  « 

Would  it  not  be  considered  preposterous  were  a  shooting  match  to 
take  place  in  which  the  marksmen  had  to  employ  weapons  differing 
vastly  in  character — the  crack  rifle  of  the  period  competing  with  the 
Brown  Bess  of  a  former  epoch,  and  these  against  the  little  six-shooter 
of  the  hip-pocket  or  the  belt  ?  Yet  no  greater  is,  or  may  be,  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  the  circumstances  under  which  some  societies  offer 
a  prize  in  competition  for  the  best  view  of  such  and  such  a  scene 
taken  by  them  during  their  outings.  Competing  pictures  of  this 
nature  ought  to  be  taken  under  similar  conditions.  To  obtain  a  fine 
view  of  a  certain  part  of  Westmoreland,  Mr.  George  Washington 
Wilson,  of  Aberdeen,  is  reported — whether  correctly  or  not — to  have 
waited  there  for  six  weeks  before  the  conditions  were  quite  favourable 
for  him  making  the  exposure.  Now  suppose  a  band  of  black-fingered 
brethren,  who  had  a  certain  Saturday  to  spare  for  a  photographic 
visit  to  the  scene,  were,  nilly-willy,  to  expose  their  plates  under 
meteorological  conditions  of  an  adverse  order,  wherein  -would  be  the 
fairness  of  a  competition  in  which  they  were  handicapped  by  the  six 
weeks’  waiting  on  of  the  other  ?  This,  I  grant,  is  an  extreme  case,  but 

in  principle  it  is  similar  to  -what  not  unfrequently  prevails. 

*  *  #  .  *  * 

Apropos—  I  was  pleased  that  Mr.  B.  J.  Sajrce  lately  directed  the 
attention  of  the  Birkenhead  Association  in  a  pointed  way  to  the 
anomaly  of  members  competing  for  awards  for  the  best  view  of 
certain  subjects  under  conditions  unfair  to  some.  Those,  he  said, 
who  had  most  time  and  funds  at  their  disposal  had  a  much  better 
chance  of  carrying  off  the  medals  than  others  who,  perhaps  more 
skilful,  did  not  possess  the  advantage  of  liberty  to  roam  in  search  of 
models ;  and  lie  considered  that  the  only  fair  way  of  awarding  a 
prize  for  best  work  of  a  society  was  to  have  a  day  and  rendezvous 
appointed,  when  all  desirous  of  ascertaining  their  relative  positions  as 
photographers  should  assemble,  each  then  to  do  his  utmost  to  arrive 
at  the  best  photographic  and  artistic  reproduction  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  selected.  All  conditions  being  thus  equal  the  award  to 
skill  would  be  more  truly  granted.  This  expresses  the  thing  so 
perfectly  as  not  to  require  another  word  added. 

#  #  #  #  # 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  Irishmen  are  far  from  being  fools;  hut 
there  were  some  extremely  unwise  persons  present  in  Dan  Lowry’s 
Music  Hall,  Dublin,  on  Friday  fortnight,  when  they  imagined  that  a 
lion  with  a  woman’s  head  inserted  between  his  jaws  would  remain 
quiescent  when  a  bright  discharge  of  magnesium  was  flashed  almost  in 
his  eyes  in  order  to  have  the  scene  photographed.  If  the  stupid  feat 
must  be  performed,  only  two  ways  remain,  either  do  it  in  open  day¬ 
light,  or  then  have  the  lion  shot  and  stuffed  previously.  Then  blaze 
away  !  I  have  no  sympathy  for  those  who  court  danger  in  such  a 
fashion,  and  the  king  of  beasts  would  be  more  than  leonine  were  he 
to  behave  otherwise  than  he  did.  But,  such  is  human  nature,  the 
feat  will  be  imitated  by  others,  and  will  probably  be  persisted  in  until 
the  lion  makes  his  teeth  meet  through  the  neck  of  the  poor  victim 
thus  sacrificed  to  gratify  a  morbid  public  taste.  And  yet  we  prate 
concerning  bull  fights  in  other  countries.  Diogenes. 
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PERMANENCE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTS. 

III. 

From  the  experiments  mentioned  in  my  last  article,  we  line!  that  the 
chloride  of  silver  plays  but  a  small  part  in  the  formation  of  the  finished 
image  on  an  albumenised  paper  print,  the  slate-blue  coloured  deposit 
being,  to  a  great  extent,  dissolved  away  in  the  fixing  bath. 

VVe  will  now  inquire  into  the  general  characteristics  of  organic 
salts  of  silver  when  darkened  by  light,  the  changes  they  undergo  in 
passing  through  the  fixing  bath,  how  they  then  withstand  the  destruc¬ 
tive  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  &c.,  and  then  see  what  lessons 
we  can  learn  from  the  inquiry  to  guide  us  in  our  future  experiments. 

We  will  take  the  citrate  as  a  type  of  an  organic  silver  salt.  By 
coating  a  plate  of  ground-glass  with  mixed  citrate  and  chloride  of 
silver,  and  adding  a  little  gelatine  to  bind  the  particles  together, 
upon  exposing  them  to  light  we  obtain  the  following  different 
characteristics  compared  to  ground-glass  coated  with  silver  chloride 
alone. 

With  the  organic  salt  the  deposit  darkens  more  rapidly  to  a  deep 
brown  colour,  and  then  bronzing,  the  colour  being  only  slightly 
affected  in  the  fixing  bath.  There  is  another  great  difference  in  the 
two  plates  under  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  On  the  plate 
coated  with  the  organic  salt  in  addition  to  the  chloride  the  intensity 
of  the  image  is  nearly  destroyed,  whereas  on  the  plate  with  the 
chloride  of  silver  alone  the  weak  image  gains  in  intensity.  There  is 
also  a  difference  in  the  colour  when  placed  in  a  solution  of  perman¬ 
ganate  of  potash,  the  film  with  the  organic  salt  losing  in  density  and 
is  changed  into  a  deposit  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour. 

I  think  we  have  here  a  clue  to  several  of  the  causes  of  the  fading  of 
albumenised  paper  prints.  First,  the  image  evidently  consists  of  silver 
in  combination  with  organic  matter,  plus  a  small  amount  of  the  metallic 
silver  not  dissolved  out  in  the  fixing  bath  from  the  subchloride  of 
silver,  as  Mr.  Plardwich  found  that  there  was  less  than  half  a  grain 
of  silver  in  the  image  of  a  blackened  sheet  of  paper  24  x  18 ;  and 
when  we  compare  that  with  the  amount  of  silver  used  to  coat  a 
piece  of  paper  of  that  size  with  an  emulsion  (for  development)  to 
obtain  the  same  density,  we  note  that  with  the  organic  silver  salts 
we  obtain  what  we  may  almost  call  an  artificial  image,  or,  in  other 
words,  we  obtain  the  utmost  density  with  the  least  amount  of  silver. 
Further,  we  find  that  the  action  of  sulpheretted  hydrogen  destroys 
the  opacity  of  the  other  elements  combined  with  the  silver,  and  that 
the  small  amount  of  the  latter  present  when  converted  into  a  sulphide 
j  possesses  little  power  of  obstructing  light,  to  say  nothing  of  the  un- . 

pleasant  yellow  colour  which  sulphide  of  silver  has  when  in  a  fine 
1  state  of  subdivision. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  note  this  point,  that  when  a  salted  paper  is 
floated  on  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  the  chloride  and  organic  silver 
salts  are  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  paper,  and  the  image  can,  in 
consequence,  be  easily  toned  in  the  chloride  of  gold  bath.  But  this 
superficial  formation  of  the  image,  while  it  secures  a  better  and  more 
sharply-defined  print  (which  for  small  sizes  is  a  very  important 
necessity),  yet  it  allows  the  image  to  be  easily  and  rapidly  attacked 
by  destructive  agents. 

From  my  experiments  made  in  this  direction,  I  am  much  afraid  that 
with  these,  what  I  might  call  surface  images  formed  by  the  reduced 
silver  salts,  we  have  not  much  hope  of  increasing  their  permanence 
unless  we  can  prevent  them  being  converted  into  the  pale,  translucent 
yellow  sulphide  of  silver  by  the  sulphuretting  action  of  the  atmosphere. 
As  we  know,  toning  the  image  with  gold  does  not  prevent  this  to  any 
great  extent. 

The  only  way  in  which  I  can  see  much  hopes  of  success  is  by 
sacrificing  a  little  of  the  sharp  definition  obtained  with  the  surface 
image,  and  enveloping  the  particles  of  silver  forming  the  image  in 
the  vehicle,  and  in  this  way  protect  them  from  sulphuration. 

By  doing  so,  however,  we  appear  to  lose  several  advantages  beside 
the  slight  loss  of  definition.  One  is,  that  if  we  form  the  chloride  and 
citrate  of  silver  in  an  emulsion,  they  are  not  so  rapidly  reduced  by 
light,  neither  do  they  produce  the  same  density  when  they  are  bound 
up  in  the  gelatine  as  when  they  are  in  contact  on  the  surface  of  the 
paper ;  the  absence  of  the  free  nitrate  may  probably  account  for  this. 
They  are  also  not  toned  nearly  so  rapidly,  or  with  such  a  small 
amount  of  gold,  as  the' surface  image.  These  points  will  be  great 
drawbacks  with  the  professional  photographer. 

I  was  rather  surprised  the  other  day  to  find  how  well  a  citro- 
chloride  emulsion  print  (printed  out),  and  toned  a  good  black  colour 
with  a  sulphocyanide  toning  bath,  withstood  the  action  of  sulphuration 
when  compared  even  with  ordinarv  bromide  of  silver  developed 
prints. 

I  have  been  trying  experiments  to  see  if  chloride  of  platinum  could 
not  be  added  to  an  emulsion,  so  as  to  have  the  image  formed  in 


metallic  platinum  as  well  as  silver,  but  I  could  not  prevent  the 
platinum  being  thrown  down  in  a  metallic  form  during  the  preparation 
of  the  emulsion  by  the  nitrate  of  potassium  formed  by  the  double 
decomposition  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  bromide  of  potassium. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  could  get  over  this  dillicultv. 

As  I  could  not  get  on  in  this  direction  in  increasing  the  hopes  of 
permanence  of  the  prints,  1  have  since  been  trying  whether  I  could  not 
increase  the  protecting  action  of  the  gelatine  over  the  particles  of 
silver  embedded  in  it  from  sulphuration.  Experiments  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  certainly  seem  very  hopeful,  the  greatest  success  being  with 
tannin. 

Bromide  emulsion  developed  prints,  fixed,  washed,  and  dried,  were 
cut  in  two,  and  one  half  of  each  were  put  in  a  two-grain  solution  of 
tannin  for  twenty  minutes.  When  they  were  dry,  the  whole  of  them 
were  put  into  a  strong  solution  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonium  with 
some  albumenised  paper  prints.  When  the  images  on  tht*  latter  were, 
practically,  thoroughly  destroyed,  those  on  the  halves  of  the  bromide 
prints  which  had  not  been  put  in  the  tannin  were  changed  to  a 
brownish  yellow  colour;  but  on  the  halves  where  the  gelatine  had 
been  acted  upon  by  the  tannin  neither  the  colour  or  density  of  the 
image  had  apparently  changed,  showing  that  the  action  of  the  tannin 
on  the  gelatine  had  protected  the  particles  of  reduced  silver  from  the 
action  of  the  sulphur. 

This  opens  out  a  very  wide  field  of  interesting  experimental  work, 
not  only  as  a  way  of  making  our  prints  more  permanent,  but  also 
whether  by  the  addition  of  tannin  to  an  emulsion  before  coating  the 
gelatine  dry  plates  we  would  not  be  able  to  render  the  films  imper¬ 
vious  to  the  atmospheric  changes,  &c.,  which  now  often  cause  their 
deterioration  by  keeping.  Indeed,  I  am  convinced  that  it  must  be 
with  regard  to  the  vehicle  holding  the  silver  salts  and  protecting 
them  from  the  developer  when  they  have  not  been  acted  upon  by  light, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  prevent  fog,  where  future  experiments  and  dis¬ 
coveries  must  be  made. 

I  may  add  that  the  immersion  of  albumenised  paper  prints  in  a 
solution  of  tannin  does  not  increase  their  ability  of  withstanding 
sulphuration.  Herbert  S.  Starnes. 

- - ♦ - 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  PRINTING  PRESS.* 

Another  method  of  introducing  texture  into  the  sensitive  surface 
has  been  the  introduction  into  it  of  some  granular  material.  That 
ingenious  and  prolific  inventor,  the  late  Walter  Woodbury,  mixed 
crushed  glass  or  other  powder  with  the  gelatine,  and  ultimately  got  a 
printing  plate  by  electrotyping.  Methods  of  this  nature  give  a  very 
flat  and  uniform  grain,  as  might  be  expected  ;  and  this  led  Colonel 
Waterhouse  to  seek  for  what  he  termed  a  discriminating  grain,  which 
should  be  closer  in  the  shade  than  in  the  high  fights.  He  sifted 
waxed  sand  over  a  wet  gelatine  relief  which  had  been  developed  on  a 
metal  plate,  the  sand  having  been  stirred  up  in  melted  wax  till  all  the 
grains  had  been  coated  with  the  wax.  When  the  sand  was  dusted 
off,  after  the  relief  was  dry,  it  was  found  that  the  little  pits  made  by 
it  were  deepest  in  the  thick  parts  of  the  relief,  and  shallower  in  the 
thinner  parts  ;  where  the  metal  was  bare  no  sand  had  adhered,  and  a 
smooth  surface  was  left.  From  the  plate  thus  prepared  an  electro¬ 
type  was  taken. 

A  modification  of  this  method  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Sawyer,  of 
the  Autotype  Company,  and  described  by  him  before  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society.  Powdered  graphite  was  introduced  into  the  film,  in 
order  to  improve  the  conducting  qualities  of  the  material,  and  render 
the  electrotyping  easier.f 

If  what  I  have  said  has  not  been  enough,  at  all  events  the  collection 
on  the  walls  of  the  Club  will  suffice  to  show  how  great  and  how  valu¬ 
able  a  power  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  artist  by  the  union 
of  photography  with  the  printing  press.  On  the  one  hand,  lie  can  be 
absolutely  certain  of  having  anything  he  likes  to  draw  in  line  repro¬ 
duced  in"  absolute  facsimile.  Of  course,  it  will  only  be  in  facsimile. 
The  camera  will  not  touch  up  careless  work,  render  in  accurate  and 
delicate  fine  the  sketchy  indications  of  the  pencil  or  the  brush,  but 
that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  camera.  There  must  be  one  artist  to  the 
work,  not  two.  The  first  man  must  do  all  the  work,  not  leave  half  of 
it  to  the  wood-engraver.  And  then  consider  what  freedom  the  pro¬ 
cess  gives  him.  The  wood-engraver  is  closely  limited  by  the  trammels 
of  his  art.  By  dint  of  the  greatest  skill  and  the  greatest  ingenuity, 
he  has  overcome  the  enormous  difficulties  inherent  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  art,  but  the  limitations  are  there  all  the  same.  Every  day  gives 

*  Concluded  from  page  86. 

+  To  illustrate  this  part  of  the  lecture  slides  were  shown  from  pictures  pro 
duced  by  the  methods  mentioned,  by  Messrs.  Dawson  s  process,  bj  Messrs. 
Goupil’s  photogravure  process,  &c. 
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the  proof.  Look  at  the  illustrated  papers,  at  the  magazines,  at  the 
newest  illustrated  hooks,  everywhere  we  find  that  free  sketches,  repro¬ 
duced  by  processes  in  which  photography  has  generally  a  share,  are 
taking  the  place  of  the  older  woodcuts.  Or  ask  the  wood-engravers. 
The  whole  class  of  eng'ravers  on  wood  are,  I  am  very  sorry  to  say, 
suffering  under  the  competition  of  the  new  processes.  That  this 
should  be  so  is  surely  a  distinct  loss,  except  that  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  the  artistic  faculty  will  find  fresh  means  of  expressing  itself  as 
the  older  fashions  give  way  to  the  new  ;  but  it  is  no  use  denying'  the 
fact.  J  B 

And  so  far  as  drawings  in  line  are  concerned,  to  stigmatise  the  new 
methods  as  mechanical  seems  to  me  to  be  simply  ridiculous.  They 
are  no  more  mechanical  than  the  ancient  method  of  etching,  in  which 
chemical  means  were  and  are  employed  to  fix  into  metal  the  very 
handiwork  of  the  artist.  To  me  they  seem  absolutely  less  mechanical 
than  the  very  art  of  wood-engraving  itself,  when  it  is  pursued  by  any¬ 
body  else  than  the  man  who  has  actually  drawn  the  picture  that  he  is 
carving  on  to  the  wood. 

When  it  is  a  case  of  the  translation  into  a  printing  surface  of  a 
wash  drawing  made  for  the  purpose,  or  of  a  picture  in  colour,  the  case 
is  of  course  different.  Here  the  epithet  of  mechanical  is  more  truly 
deserved ;  whether  any  harm  is  done  by  the  epithet  is  another  matter. 
It  is  a  handy  term  of  abuse,  and  that  is  all.  We  may  appeal  to  the 
facts.  The  finest  of  the  photogravures  shown  this  evening  prove 
beyond  question  that  by  one  means  or  another  the  most  delicate 
gradations  of  light  and  shade  can  be  rendered  in  a  graduated  stipple 
or  tint.  Yes,  says  the  enemy,  but  this  is  handwork.  Well,  so  far  as 
it  is  handwork,  it  is  at  least  not  mechanical  (take  whichever  horn  of 
the  dilemma  you  please),  but,  as  a  fact,  the  accusation  is  only  partly 
tiue,  while,  if  it  were  wholly  true,  it  would  not  matter.  What  is  to 
be  considered  is  the  result.  As  a  matter  of  photographic  interest,  we 
set  great  store  by  an  untouched  plate.  As  a  matter  of  artistic  value, 
it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  matter  a  whit  whether  photography  has 
done  more  than  serve  as  a  basis  on  which  some  skilful  craftsman  has 
worked.  It  may  make  all  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production, 
but  once  produced  the  picture  ought  to  be  considered  on  its  own 
merits. 

When  it  comes  to  the  reproduction  of  photographs  direct  from 
nature  we  are  dealing  with  a  different  condition  of  things  altogether. 
Let  me  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  I  never  could  fully  appreciate  the 
ait  of  building  up  photographic  pictures  by  the  aid  of  models.  I 
admire  to  the  full  the  genuine  artistic  powers  displayed  by  many  who 
devote  themselves  to  this  most  difficult  branch  of  photography,  as 
w  ell  as  their  technical  skill.  I  should  be  proud  if  I  could  myself 
turn  out  work  half  so  good.  Nevertheless,  I  never  can  be  quite 
happy  over  it.  It  always  smacks  of  the  green  room.  The  photo¬ 
grapher  can  do  no  better  than  his  models,  and  they,  for  the  life  of 
them,  cannot  help  sitting  for  their  likenesses,  and  showing  it.  You 
can  pass  a  vote  of  censure  on  me  if  you  like,  Liberavi  animam  meam. 
After  all,  perhaps,  you  will  admit  that  the  best  picture,  the  picture 
that  appeals  most  to  the  human  mind,  will  be  that  which  has  the 
impress  of  the  human  mind  upon  it,  and  that  no  mere  transcript  of 
natural  facts,  however  beautiful  and  however  accurate,  can  appeal  so 
leaduy  or  so  swiftly  to  us  as  the  picture  which  has  been  translated 
for  us  through  the  intervention  of  the  artist’s  mind,  which  tells  us, 
not  merely  what  there  is  for  us  to  see,  but  what  the  skilled  eye  saw, 
and  what  the  clever  brain  selected  as  best  for  us  to  see. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  point  for  discussion  this  evening.  I  have 
been  endeavouring  to  indicate  to  you  the  methods,  or  some  few  of  the 
methods,  which  have  been  employed  to  render,  as  permanent  pictures 
in  printers  ink,  the  productions  of  the  photographic  camera.  I  hope 
I  have  convinced  you  that  whatever  can  be  photographed  can  be  re¬ 
produced  on  a  printing  surface  capable  of  being  used  for  any  of  the 
purposes  of  the  printer.  I  hope,  also,  that  I  have  shown  those 
artists  who  are  present  that  they  have  no  cause  to  fear  the  com¬ 
petition  of  this  branch  of  photography.  So  far  from  this,  they 
ought  to,  as  many  of  them  do,  regard  it  as  a  valuable  means  of 
popularising  their  work,  and  as  a  most  useful  aid  in  giving  expression 
to  their  ideas.  D  r 

“  man  9an  hest  express  himself  with  the  brush,  another  with 

the  burin,  a  third  with  the  etching-needle,  and  a  fourth  with  the 
graver,  why  should  we  not  have  a  yet  newer  school  who  will  work 
within  the  limits  laid  down  for  those  whose  sketches  are  to  be  re¬ 
produced  in  the  camera?  Why,  again,  should  not  a  mezzotint 
engraver  be  content  to  take  a  plate  on  which  as  much  work  has  been 
done  by  photography  as  photography  can  do,  and  work  it  up  to  the 
best  possible  point  ?  I  his  is  really  the  way  in  which  artists  should 
1  egard  the  photographic  methods.  They  should  accept  them  as  valuable 
allies.  The  time  for  sneering  at  them  has  gone  by. 

II.  Trueman  Wood. 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  THE  GLASGOW  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION  OF  1888. 

II. 

Visitors  to  the  Glasgow  International  Exhibition  of  1888  should 
not  fail  when  in  the  west  of  Scotland  to  visit  some  of  the  places  of 
interest  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and  should  they  urrange  their  visit 
so  as  to  be  in  the  district  during  the  time  of  the  regattas  of  the  Royal 
Northern,  Royal  Clyde,  and  other  yacht  clubs,  they  will  have  a 
busy  week  with  their  cameras.  These  regattas  generally  take  place 
about  the  middle  of  J  uly,  and  the  various  clubs  urrange  that  they 
follow  one  after  the  other  over  a  period  of  about  ten  days.  During 
the  time  of  these  regattas  the  Firth  of  Clyde  is  literally  swarming 
with  yachts,  and  offers  advantages  for  instantaneous  work  such  as 
no  other  place  I  know  of  does. 

At  these  regattas  professionals  and  amateurs  have  a  busy  time  of 
it.  Here  West  is  to  be  met  with  his  smart  steam  launch,  and  liyslop 
with  his  stately  steamer  and  huge  camera,  which  friend  Pringle  has 
likened  to  a  cottage.  Last  year  I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  u 
pleasant  day  with  friend  liyslop.  It  was,  indeed,  a  rare  sight  to  see 
him  manipulating  his  huge  machine ;  he  is  a  cool  customer  at  this 
work,  and  what  struck  me  at  the  time  was  the  indifference  with 
which  he  treated' small  troubles.  Nothing  seemed  to  upset  or  annoy 
him.  He  never  exposes  till  his  game  is  sure,  then  he  is  as  quick 
as  a  needle.  A  day  with  liyslop  and  his  big  camera  would,  indeed, 
be  a  treat  to  many.  I  hope  he  may  be  long  spared  to  grace  the  Clyde 
regattas  with  his  presence. 

No  visitors  should  fail  to  have  a  sail  in  one,  at  least,  of  the  fine 
steamers  for  which  the  Clyde  is  famous.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the 
celebrated  Columba  ?  on  board  of  which  in  the  season  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  tourists  flock  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  A  stranger  going 
on  board  this  magnificent  steamer  for  the  first  time  cannot  fail  being 
impressed  with  the  sight  which  meets  the  eye.  Certainly  no  better 
opportunity  offers  itself  anywhere  for  the  study  of  human  character 
in  every  phase.  Here  are  to  be  met  the  ardent  lovers  out  for  their 
holiday,  paterfamilias  with  his  heavy  charge,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
may  be  frequently  seen  sliding  below  for  bis  “  half  yin,”  my  noble 
Lord  on  his  way  to  his  Highland  seat,  the  smart  Yankee  and  family 
who  generally  about  meal  times  are  not  ashamed  to  say  they  “  feel 
jolly  hollow,”  the  vivacious  Frenchman,  the  sturdy  Highlander,  the 
latest  masher,  all  going  to  form  such  a  motley  crowd  which  once 
seen  is  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Nor  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Royal  route  should  have  become  so 
famous.  Where  is  such  courtesy  and  discipline  to  be  found  as  on 
board  this  floating  palace  ?  Year  after  yrear  the  same  familiar  faces 
of  many  of  the  steamer’s  officers  and  crew  are  to  be  seen;  Mr. 
Paterson,  the  purser,  being  in  himself  a  host,  and  from  whom  the 
utmost  politeness  and  good  nature  seems  to  be  continually  pouring, 
not  only  to  the  rich,  but  alike  to  poor  fisherman  or  noble  duke. 

Then,  again,  Mr.  Turner,  the  steward.  What  a  responsibility  rests 
on  his  shoulders  ?  The  dining  saloon  of  the  Columba  is  not  equalled 
by  any  other  similar  boat  afloat,  everything  is  of  the  most  lavish 
description,  and  nothing  in  the  way  of  eatables  or  drinkables  supplied 
but  which  are  of  the  finest  quality ;  and,  not  only  does  the  manage¬ 
ment  cater  for  the  rich,  they  likewise  provide  the  more  humble 
tourist  a  lower  tariff  in  the  forward  saloon,  where  the  quality  of 
the  refreshments  is  quite  the  same  as  that  supplied  in  the  grand 
saloon,  but  not  served  up  with  the  same  lavish  accessories  as  my  Lord 
likes  to  be  surrounded  with. 

Do  you  want  a  telegram  sent  en  route ,  and  a  reply  to  same  waiting 
you  at  one  of  the  places  on  the  way  ?  if  so,  give  your  message  to 
the  postmaster ,on  board  (who,  by  the  way,  is  another  of  the  familiar 
faces  seen  year  after  year),  and  you  have  no  more  to  do  than  just 
wait  till  you  arrive  at  the  place  you  have  arranged  for,  when  the 
same  portly  gentleman  will  say,  “  Here  is  your  reply,  sir.” 

Then,  again,  if  you  are  slightly  rough  and  want  a  little  touching  up, 
just  drop  in  and  see  the  barber  ;  you  will  find  the  same  young  smiling 
face  here  also  year  after  year;  in  fact,  nought  but  the  hand  of  death 
or  affliction  seems  to  change  the  crew  of  the  Columba.  Her  cele¬ 
brated  owner,  MacBrayne,  seems  to  know  the  value  of  good  men, 
and  once  having  got  them  keeps  them.  No  visitor  should  fail  having 
a  day  on  the  Columba. 

During  the  season  the  steamer  leaves  Glasgow  at  seven  a.m.,  and 
should  the  tourist  desire  to  see  something  of  the  river  with  its 
extensive  harbour  and  many  large  shipbuilding  yards  on  its  banks 
he  could  do  worse  than  go  on  board  at  the  Broomielaw  and  sail 
“  doon  the  water  ”  the  whole  way ;  but  should  the  Clyde  have  on  its 
dirty  summer  garment,  for  some  distance  the  tourist  will  not  feel 
very  comfortable,  for  as  yet,  although  much  has  been  said  and 
written  about  the  purification  of  the  Clyde,  it  seems  as  far  off  as 
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ever.  As  the  steamer  rapidly  approaches  the  lower  stretches  this 
nuisance  grows  gradually  less  and  less  until  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dumbarton  Castle  it  is  finally  unnoticeable. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tourist  can  escape  this  nuisance  by  taking 
train  to  Greenock  and  joining  the  Columba  or  any  of  the  other 
steamers  he  has  decided  upon  going  with  at  Prince’s  Pier,  or 
,  the  Custom  House  Quay,  only  in  the  former  case  he  must  proceed 
by  the  South  Western  Railway,  and  in  the  latter  by  the  Caledonian 
Company. 

Greenock,  although  as  a  whole  not  much  to  look  at  as  a  town,  is 
noted  as  the  birthplace  of  James  Watt,  and  where  the  admirers  of 
Burns  well  remember  Highland  Mary  lies  buried.  In  the  season 
the  Custom  House  Quay  is  a  very  busy  place,  and  affords  plenty  of 
opportunities  for  some  fine  instantaneous  work.  In  the  town  there  are 
some  very  good  bits  of  old  world  places  well  worthy  of  a  visit  with 
the  camera.  The  writer  has  seen  some  good  studies  in  ancient 
architecture  obtained  in  old  Greenock. 

Leaving  Greenock  behind  us  the  Columba  proceeds  rapidly  down 
the  Firth,  her  powerful  engines  churning  up  the  salt  water  and 
leaving  a  long  track  of  pearly  white  foam  in  her  wake,  at  the  same 
time  being  followed  by  her  family  of  gulls.  “  The  Columba' s  gulls  ” 
has  become  quite  a  saying,  and  it  is  alleged  that  these  birds  follow 
the  steamer  from  Greenock  to  Ardrishaig  and  back  every  day  ;  they 
are  a  source  of  much  amusement  to  the  youngsters  on  board,  who,  by 
throwing  tempting  bits  of  biscuit  and  other  niceties,  bring  about  quite  a 
scramble  among  the  large  flock  that  continually  hover  over  the  steamer’s 
stern ;  this  alone  is  a  good  opportunity  for  a  drop-shutter  picture. 

Proceeding  past  the  tail  of  the  bank  and  the  magnificent  esplanade 
at  the  west  end  of  Greenock  the  steamer  passes  Gourock,  which  in 
the  near  future  promises  once  again  to  become  a  place  of  much 
importance  on  the  Clyde  owing  to  the  extension  of  the  Caledonian 
Railway  Company’s  line  to  this  place.  On  the  other  shore  Kilcreggan 
and  the  Gareloch  are  to  be  seen. 

It  was  from  Gourock  that  James  the  Fourth,  who  afterwards  fell 
at  the  disastrous  field  of  Flodden,  embarked  in  1494  for  the  Western 
Isles.  Gourock  Bay  is  a  great  yacht  rendezvous ;  here  all  the  crack 
cutters,  yawls,  and  schooners  of  the  Royal  Northern  and  Clyde  Yacht 
Clubs  get  fitted  out  previous  to  their  summer  cruising.  It  is  a  lucky 
bay  to  sail  from,  at  least  it  was  thought  so  in  olden  time,  and  ballast 
taken  from  the  shore  was  supposed  to  have  a  virtue,  owing  to  Granny 
Kempoch’s  benign  influence,  which  it  was  believed  would  enable  the 
ship  to  brave  the  roughest  storm  without  danger.  It  may  not  generally 
be  known  that  Gourock  claims  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  first 
place  in  Scotland  where  red  herrings  were  cured. 

Sailing  merrily  along  the  tourist  cannot  fail  being  struck  with  the 
magnificent  scenery  that  now  begins  to  open  out  before  him.  Loch 
Long  is  seen  on  the  right  stretching  far  away  until  lost  in  the 
distance,  while  Loch  Goil,  the  scene  of  Thomas  Campbell’s  pathetic 
ballad  of  “  Lord  Ullin’s  Daughter”  branches  off  from  it.  Further  on 
the  steamer  nears  the  mouth  of  the  Holy  Loch,  and  which  is  separated 
from  Loch  Long  by  Strone  Point  and  the  lofty  hill  of  Finnarts. 
Situated  on  the  Holy  Loch  is  Kilmun  and  Hunter’s  Quay,  the  church¬ 
yard  of  the  former  containing  the  dust  of  some  four  or  five  Dukes  and 
of  one  Duchess  of  Argyll. 

At  Hunter’s  Quay  the  Royal  Clyde  Yacht  Club  have  their  rendez¬ 
vous,  and  which  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Club.  The  pier  here  in 
summer  time  is  the  place  of  all  others  for  yachting  scenes,  and  some 
excellent  morning  and  evening  effects  may  be  secured.  Sailing  along 
the  shores  of  Kirn  and  Dunoon  the  Firth  begins  to  open  out  and  the 
view  becomes  more  extended,  on  a  clear  day  Paddy’s  Milestone  being 
visible.  Paddy’s  Milestone,  or  otherwise  “Ailza  Craig,”  is  situated 
half-way  to  the  Irish  coast,  and  during  the  season  numerous  excursions 
are  made  by  several  of  the  famous  steamers ;  these  excursions  are 
very  popular. 

When  the  steamer  stops  at  Dunoon,  a  green  mound  will  be  seen 
at  the  head  of  the  pier  with  all  that  remains  of  the  anciefit  castle. 
In  1646  it  was  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  about  two  hundred  of 
the  Clan  Lament  by  the  Campbells,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  decay.  In  the  summer  season  it  is  swarming 
;  with  excursionists,  and  here  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
j  West  Bay  the  camera  can  be  kept  busy  with  seaside  scenes.  It  is  a 
very  lovely  place  indeed,  and  reminds  one  of  some  of  the  fashionable 
seaside  resorts  in  the  south  of  England. 

Proceeding  down  the  Firth,  the  steamer  calls  at  Innellan,  after 
which  Toward  Lighthouse  is  passed,  and  we  have  the  far-famed  Isle 
of  Bute  right  before  us.  Entering  Rothesay  Bay  we  soon  steam  past 
fashionable  Craigmore,  and  arrive  at  the  Quay  at  Rothesay,  where 
the  tourist  will  see  an  enormous  gathering  of  people  who  have  come 
to  meet  their  friends  on  board,  and  others  to  proceed  for  a  sail 
through  the  far-famed  Kyles  of  Bute, 


And  now,  my  readers,  do  you  want  a  downright  good  place 
for  a  day’s  shutter  work  P  If  so,  let  me  recommend  you  to  proceed  to 
Craigmore  Pier.  Situated  as  it  is  on  the  shores  of  lovely  Rothesay 
Bay,  the  view,  looking  up  Loch  Striven  and  the  Kyles  of  Bute,  on  *a 
clear  day  is  enchanting.  Steamers  are  continually  calling,  yachts  are 
passing  every  now  and  then,  and  the  humble  fishing  smack  towards 
the  afternoon  will  not  fail  also  to  put  in  an  appearance,  and  this  besides 
nice  and  near  the  pier,  as  they  slip  round  Bogany  Point  on  their  way  to 
their  fishing  station  at  the  back  of  the  island. 

Having  a  northern  exposure,  the  sun  suits  all  day  round ;  in  fact  I 
know  of  no  quieter  or  better  place  for  a  day’s  instantaneous  work  than 
Craigmore  Pier.  Here  there  are  no  restrictions  like  at  some  places  in 
England,  and  any  quantity  of  plates  or  films  can  be  fired  off  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours.  So  let  who  ever  comes  be  sure  of  bringing 
plenty  of  stuff.  The  distance  from  Craigmore  to  Rothesay  is  only 
about  a  mile,  and  one  of  the  many  fine  steamers  will  run  you  in  to 
Rothesay  in  a  few  minutes,  where  the  tourist  has  much  to  see  of 
interest. 

And  now,  reader,  what  think  you  about  the  cost  of  travelling  such 
a  distance  as  this  ?  From  Glasgow  to  Rothesay  and  back  is  ninety - 
four  miles,  and  any  of  the  railway  companies  will  book  you  to  return  at 
any  time  during  the  season  with  a  second-class  railway  ticket  and 
cabin  of  steamer  for  2s.  6 d.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  we  are  full 
in  summer?  These  low  fares  have  made  Rothesay  what  it  is — the 
Brighton  of  Scotland.  But  here  I  must  leave  you  in  the  meantime. 
In  my  next  I  shall  speak  more  particularly  of  the  places  of  interest  to 
be  seen  at  Rothesay  and  the  Kyles  of  Bute.  T.  N.  Armstrong. 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM  AND  THE  ADVANTAGES  TO  BE 
GAINED  BY  ITS  USE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York.] 

While  reading  over  the  September  number  of  this  Society's  pro¬ 
ceedings,  I  came  across  an  article  by  Mr.  Robert  B.  Roosevelt,  entitled 
The  Standard  of  Developers,  and  as  I  find  therein  contained  many 
points  worthy  of  discussion,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  making  a  few 
comments  upon  the  same.  To  begin  with,  Mr.  Roosevelt  says, 
“  Nothing  has  stood  more  in  the  way  of  the  amateur’s  acquisition 
of  the  best  method  of  photographic  manipulation  than  the  confused 
and  the  confusing,  muddled,  misleading,  and  thoroughly  unscientific 
way  in  which  the  formulae  for  developers  have  been  made  up.”  With 
this  I  fully  agree,  for  to  me,  who  am  accustomed  to  use  nothing  but 
the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  the  existing  formulae 
appear  as  incomprehensible  as  Chinese.  Further  on  Mr.  Roosevelt 
says :  “  A  favourite  plan  of  some  reformers  is  the  substitution  of 
French  for  American  weights  and  measures,  and  incidentally  or  inde¬ 
pendently,  the  use  of  ten  per  cent,  solutions.  These  plans,  one  or 
both,  have  been  pressed  upon  us  as  a  correction  of  the  difficulty,  but 
they  do  not  meet  the  case.  We  do  not  want  a  purely  scientific  manipu¬ 
lation,  and  the  gram  will  never  be  our  Moses,  nor  foreign  or  unusual 
terms  or  scales  guide  us  out  of  our  wilderness.” 

In  answer  to  these  quotations,  I  would  say  that  I  appreciate  the 
efforts  of  these  reformers  in  trying  to  introduce  a  system  of  notation 
which  is  simplicity  itself,  and  am  only  sorry  that  they  did  not  succeed, 
as  I  think  the  metric  system  is  eminently  fitted  to  meet  the  case.  The 
only  explanation  that  I  can  give  to  its  want  of  success,  is  simply 
owing  to  the  fact  that  we  Americans  have  been  accustomed  to  use  the 
English  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  will  not  take  the  trouble 
to  thoroughly  master  the  metric  system,  because  it  looks  a  little 
perplexing.  I  likewise  fail  to  see  why  it  is  that  we  do  not  want  “  a 
purely  scientific  manipulation,”  provided  it  is  simple  and  easy  of  com¬ 
prehension.  It  is  the  custom  of  all  scientific  men  and  Societies 
throughout  the  world  to  use  the  metric  system,  and  as  our  Society 
is  a  scientific  Society,  is  it  not  time  that  we  followed  suit  ?  I  cannot 
see  what  grudge  Mr.  Roosevelt  bears  against  the  gram,  as  it  is  just  as 
tangible  a  unit  as  a  cent.  No  one  will  say  that  it  is  a  dillicult  task  to 
divide  a  dollar  into  cents,  and  yet  it  is  just  as  simple  to  divide  a  hec¬ 
togram  into  grams,  and  I  think  that  I  will  be  able  to  convince  you  of 
this  later  on.  I  further  quote,  “  What  w~e  need  is  something  for  every¬ 
day  use  that  the  least  experienced,  equally  with  the  most  expert,  can 
understand  at  a  glance,  emplov  with  absolute  certainty,  and  reuieml  er 
without  difficulty.”  I  quite  agree  with  this  sentiment,  and  would  say 
that  the  metric  system  fills  all  these  conditions.  1  further  quote, 
“  Talking  in  centimeters  or  multiplying  by  decimals  is  a  useless  con¬ 
fusion.”  I  was  never  aware  before  this  that  multiplying  by  decimals 
is  a  confusing  operation.  I  was  always  much  more  perplexed  when 
multiplying-  by  vulgar  fractions.  As  regards  talking  in  centimeteis,  I 
would  say  that  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  do  this  as  it  is  to  talk  in  dollars 
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and  cents.  Further  on  I  find  the  following  quotation :  “  A  ten-grain 
solution,  which  is  often  mistaken  for  a  ten  per  cent,  one,  would  be 
entirely  proper,  but  a  percentage  of  hypo,  or  any  other  solid,  to  water 
is  closely  allied  with  the  result  of  multiplying  ten  oranges  by  ten 
pears.”  And  so  it  is  as  long  as  English  weights  and  measures  are 
concerned,  but  it  is  entirely  a  different  matter  when  the  metric  system 
is  employed,  because  it  is  perfectly  easy  by  its  means  to  convert  the 
measures  of  capacity  into  the  measures  of  weight  and  vice  versa. 

It  is  further  suggested  in  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  paper  that  we  should 
determine  upon  a  certain  formula  of  a  fixed  strength  according  to  fluid 
drachms,  and  that  solutions  of  this  kind  shall  contain  a  given  quantity 
of  grains  to  the  drachm.  I  do  not  see  that  this  method  offers  much 
advantage  over  the  ones  now  in  use,  as  it  would  still  entail  the  use  of 
grains  and  drachms,  which  I  consider  exceedingly  awkward  to  handle. 
AVhy  not  substitute  the  much-abused  gram  and  cubic  centimeter,  and 
tackle  the  complicated  decimals  ?  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  make 
any  more  quotations  from  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  paper,  as  I  think  that  I 
have  already  said  enough  to  convince  you  of  the  muddled  state  of 
affairs,  and  this  condition  of  things  will  exist  so  long  as  you  persist  in 
using  English  weights  and  measures.  Therefore,  contrary  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  advice,  I  strongly  recommend  the  use  of  the  metric  system. 

As  this  system  of  weights  and  measures  may  appear  complicated  to 
some  of  you,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  make  the  matter  clear.  The 
measure  of  length  is  called  the  meter.  It  represents  the  ten-millionth 
of  the  distance  on  the  earth’s  surface  from  the  equator  to  the  pole. 
The  multiples  of  the  meter  are  the  decameter,  or  10  meters ;  the 
hectometer,  or  100  meters;  the  kilometer,  or  1000  meters;  and  the 
myriameter,  or  10,000  meters.  The  submultiples  are  the  decimeter, 
or  XV  meter ;  the  centimeter,  or  tjtu  meter ;  and  the  millimeter,  or 
xuTnr  meter.  Please  remember  the  terms  deca,  hecto,  kilo,  myria, 
deci,  centi,  and  milli,  as  they  are  used  throughout  the  whole  system, 
and  mean  the  same  thing  each  time.  The  unit  measure  of  weight  is 
the  gram.  It  is  represented  by  the  weight  of  one  cubic  centimeter  of 
distilled  water  at  its  greatest  density,  namely,  4  degrees  C.  The 
multiples  of  the  gram  are  the  decagram,  or  10  grams;  the  hectogram, 
or  100  grams;  and  the  kilogram,  or  1000  grams.  The  submultiples 
are  the  decigram,  or  XV  gram ;  the  centigram,  or  gram ;  and  the 
milligram,  or  xAtt  gram.  The  unit  of  volume  or  capacity  is  the  liter. 
Its  multiples  are  the  deca,  or  10  liters  ;  the  hectoliter,  or  100  liters ; 
the  ldloliter,  or  cubic  meter,  1000  liters.  Its  submultiples  are  the 
deciliter,  or  xV  liter;  the  centiliter,  or  TiW  liter;  and  the  milliliter,  or 
cubic  centimeter,  xtstt  liter.  There  are  some  other  measures,  such  as 
measures  of  surface,  &c.,  but  I  will  say  nothing  of  these  as  there  is  no 
use  for  them  in  photography. 

You  have  doubtless  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  metric  system 
is  not  so  formidable  as  it  appears.  Its  great  advantages  are  its 
decimal  character  of  notation,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  possible 
to  convert  measures  of  volume  into  measures  of  weight.  For  example, 
suppose  it  should  be  desired  to  measure  out  500  cubic  centimeters  of 
water,  and  our  glass  graduate  could  not  be  found,  or  was  broken,  then, 
bearing  in  mind  that  a  cubic  centimeter  of  water  weighs  just  1  gram, 
place  a  500-gram  weight  upon  your  scales,  and  weigh  the  water  out. 

The  great  difficulty  of  understanding  the  metric  system  arises  from 
the  fact  that  in  converting  oue  system  into  the  other  we  obtain  frac¬ 
tional  numbers  which  are  very  confusing.  Therefore  I  say  that  if 
you  want  to  fully  comprehend  the  metric  system,  drop  the  English 
system  from  your  minds  entirely,  and  do  not  attempt  to  make  com¬ 
parisons  between  the  two.  Buy  yourselves  a  set  of  metric  weights 
and  a  fluid  graduate,  and  you  will  have  no  further  trouble.  To  still 
further  facilitate  matters,  I  have  converted  the  leading  developer 
recipes  into  the  metric  system ;  and  have  done  away  with  fractions 
as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  prevent  confusion.  Of  course  the 
figures  I  give  you  are  not  absolutely  correct,  but  they  are  near  enough 
right  for  photographic  purposes. 
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Alkaline  Solution. 


Sodium  sulphite  (crystals) . 

Sodium  carbonate  (crystals)  . . . 

Potassium  carbonate  . 

Water . 

8 

..  5 

son  o  o 

Pyro  Solution. 

Sodium  sulphite  (crystals) . 

..  10 

grams. 

Pyro  . 

Sulphuric  acid  . 

99 

Water . 

c.c. 

Directions. — For  winter  use  65  c.c.  alkaline  solution  and  2  to  6  c.c.  of 
pyro  solution.  For  summer  add  to  34  c.c.  alkaline  solution,  34  c.c.  cold 
water,  and  from  2  to  5  c.c.  of  pyro  solution. 
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Pyro  Solution. 

Sulphite  of  soda  (crystals) .  185  grams. 

Pyro  .  30  ,, 

Water .  500  c.c. 

Alkaline  Solution. 

Sodium  carbonate  (crystals)  .  125  grams. 

Water .  500  c.c. 


Directions. — Add  to  185  to  305  c.c.  of  water,  30  c.c.  of  pyro  solution 
and  30  c.c.  of  alkaline  solution. 

Developer  for  Ripley  Plates. 


No.  1. 

Sodium  sulphite  (crystals) .  115  grams. 

Citric  acid  .  7  „ 

Ammonium  bromide  .  3.5  ,, 

Pyro  .  50  ,, 

Water . 500  c.c. 

No.  2. 

Sodium  sulphite  (crystals) .  100  grams. 

Potassium  carbonate  .  150  ,, 

Water .  500  c.c. 


Directions. — Mix  7  c.c.  each  of  Nos.  1  and  2  with  enough  water  to 
make  100  c.c. 

Ferrous  Oxalate  Developer  for  Ripley  Plates. 

No.  1. 

Potassium  oxalate  .  250  grams. 

Water . .' .  lOtiO  c.c. 

Oxalic  acid  enough  to  make  solution  acid  to  litmus  paper. 

No.  2. 

Ferrous  sulphate .  80  grams. 

Sulphuric  acid .  0.5  gram. 

Water .  1000  c.c. 

Directions. — To  64  c.c.  of  No.  1,  add  31  c.c.  of  No.  2,  and  1  c.c.  of 
bromide  of  ammonium  solution. 

Developer  for  Eastman’s  Permanent  Bromide  Paper. 

No.  1. 

Potassium  oxalate  .  330  grams. 

Acetic  acid .  9  c.c. 

Water .  1000  ,, 

No.  2. 

Ferrous  sulphate .  500  grams. 

Acetic  acid .  1.5  c.c. 

Water .  1000  ,, 

No.  3. 

Bromide  potassium .  31  grams. 

Water .  1000  c.c. 

Directions. — Take  125  c.c.  of  No.  1,  20  c.c.  of  No.  2,  and  1  c.c.  of  No.  3. 

Carbutt’s  Hydroquinone  Developer. 

No.  1. 

Sodium  carbonate  .  55  grams. 

Water .  500  c.c. 

No.  2. 

Hydroquinone  .  15  grams. 

Sodium  sulphite  .  75  ,, 

Water .  500  c.c. 

Directions. — No.  1,  10  c.c.  ;  No.  2,  15  c.c. ;  water,  65  c.c. 
Piffard’s  Hydroquinone  Developer. 

Hydroquinone  . 6  grams. 

Sodium  carbonate  .  30  ,, 

Sodium  sulphite  .  30  „ 

Water .  450  c.c. 

Use  as  mixed  and  return  to  bottle  for  future  use. 


Hoover’s  Developer. 

No.  1. 


Sulphite  of  sodium  (crystals) . 

....  6 

grams. 

Ammonium  bromide  . 

_  3.5 

99 

Pyro  .  . . 

_  42 

99 

....  500 

c.c. 

No.  2. 

Sodium  sulphite  (crystals) . 

....  80 

grams. 

Potassium  carbonate  . 

....  125 

99 

Water . 

....  500 

c.c. 

Directions. — For  proper  exposures  take  6  c.c.  each  of  Nos.  1  and  2,  and 
80  c.c.  of  water. 
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Piffard’s  Pyro  Developer. 


No.  1. 

Sulphuric  acid  .  1 

Sodium  sulphite  . 100 

Pyro  .  25 

Potassium  bromide  . 1 

Water . 400 

Dissolve  in  the  succession  given,  and  add  water  sufficient  to  make  the 
whole  measure,  500  c.c. 

No.  2. 

Sodium  carbonate  (crystals)  .  50 

Potassium  carbonate  .  25 

Sodium  sulphite  . .  25  ,, 

Water .  400  c.c. 


drachm. 

drachms. 

gram. 

drachms. 


grams. 


Dissolve  and  add  sufficient  water  to  make  the  whole  measure  500  c.c. 
Take  10  c.c.  of  each,  and  add  80  c.c.  of  water.  These  proportions  to  be 
varied  with  the  exposure  and  kind  of  plate  used. 


Factors. 

Weight  Equivalents . 

To  convert  grains  into  grams,  multiply  by  0.065. 

To  convert  grams  into  grains,  multiply  by  15.5. 

To  convert  drachms  into  grams,  multiply  by  3.9. 

To  convert  ounces  avoirdupois  into  grams,  multiply  by  28.4. 

To  convert  pounds  avoirdupois  into  grams,  multiply  by  453.6. 

Measure  Equivalents. 

To  convert  cubic  centimeters  into  grains,  multiply  by  15.5. 

To  convert  cubic  centimeters  into  drachms,  multiply  by  0.26. 

To  convert  cubic  centimeters  into  ounces  avoirdupois,  multiply  by 
0.036. 

To  convert  pints  into  cubic  centimeters,  multiply  by  473. 

To  convert  liters  into  ounces  avoirdupois,  multiply  by  35.3. 

To  convert  gallons  into  liters,  multiply  by  3.8. 

Jambs  II.  Stebbins,  Jun. 

- - ♦ - 

ON  DON’T. 


his  ways.  When  developing,  have  patience  ;  do  not  hurry  if  you  want  to 
succeed.  Don’t  go  out  without  overhauling  your  kit — a  screw  missing 
may  cause  you  annoyance. 

Never  forget  to  draw  the  slide  before  you  remove  the  cap  off  the  lens — 
that  has  happened  to  more  than  one  of  my  acquaintances.  I  once  drove 
six  miles  to  take  a  special  object  to  produce  the  photograph  in  a  court  of  law, 
and  having,  as  I  thought,  exposed  tire  plate,  went  home,  and,  developing, 
found  a  glorious  blank.  I  had  omitted  to  draw  the  slide,  owing  to  a  friend 
keeping  me  in  conversation  at  the  time.  Moral— Don't  talk  to  folk  while 
exposing. 

Don’t  force  your  plates  in  drying  by  putting  them  on  the  window-ledge 
in  face  of  a  hot  sun.  I  once  did  that  with  a  portrait  negative,  and  of  all 
the  horrid  caricatures  that  was  the  worst.  The  chin  was  endeavouring  to 
kiss  the  nose,  and  the  forehead  coming  down  to  see  what  was  going  on. 
Always  attend  to  the  washing  and  cleaning  of  your  dishes,  glasses,  Ac., 
yourself ;  dirty  dishes,  Ac.,  means  failure. 

Always  mark  your  plate  at  back  with  a  bit  of  stamp  paper  when  you 
are  projecting  the  use  of  the  changing  bag  on  a  tour,  Ac.  Don’t  imagine 
photography  is  simply  a  mechanical  art.  A  certain  celebrated  painter 
told  a  fop,  “  He  mixed  his  colours  with  brains  ;  ”  so  photographers  must 
mix  brains  with  their  chemicals,  and  supply  a  liberal  supply  into  the 
bargain.  To  attempt  to  buy  the  art  in  a  shilling  manual  is  a  great  error. 

Whenever  you  are  tempted  to  take  a  house  or  a  pretty  bit  of  scenery 
with  a  country  maiden  as  a  centre  piece,  always  promise  a  copy  and 
mind  you  send  it ;  such  promises  are  too  often  forgotten.  Don’t  imagine 
that  the  possession  of  a  camera  and  a  square  of  black  velvet  is  the  “  Open. 
Sesame  ”  into  any  one’s  picturesque  grounds  to  take  a  shot,  but  always 
remember  that  a  little  civility  in  such  cases  goes  a  long  way  ;  and  as  a 
Quaker  lady  once  said  to  me,  “  When  civility  won’t  do  a  shilling  will," 
and  a  shilling  judiciously  placed  will  often  secure  the  privilege  of  taking 
some  lovely  bits  in  private  grounds  or  cottages. 

Never  omit  to  provide  yourself  with  a  portfolio,  no  matter  how  homely, 
in  which  to  keep  prints  of  all  you  take  ;  such  a  collection,  properly  dated 
in  chronological  order,  will  be  a  valuable  record  of  progress  interspersed 
with  failures.  Never  mind,  keep  them  all,  and  from  them  rise  to  better 
things.  Don’t  be  satisfied  with  a  low  level  of  mediocrity  in  your  work,  it 
is  a  glorious  art  and  worth  careful  culture.  As  amateurs,  don’t  trench  on 
the  province  of  professionals  ;  and,  finally,  don’t  neglect  to  induce  your 
friends  of  the  light  art  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  Birmingham  Photographic 
Society.  Pi.  Godfrey. 

- ♦ - 


[A  Communication  to  tlie  Birmingham  Photographic  Society.] 

I  am  not  going  to  inflict  a  long  paper  upon  my  fellow  beginners.  There 
is  no  word  in  the  English  language  which  to  my  mind  has  such  a  deter¬ 
rent  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  young  as  Don’t,  but  for  all  that, 
children  of  a  larger  growth  can  hear  the  word  applied  as  an  incentive  to 
better  things.  Numerous  members  have  read  papers  of  a  “  positive 
character”  in  telling  us  what  to  do,  so  a  paper  of  “ negatives if  not 
“paper  negatives,”  may  be  a  change.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  teach  you 
what  to  do,  but  only  point  out  a  few  things  not  to  be  done,  culled  from 
a  long  series  of  pictures  and  pickings  from  the  experience  of  friends. 

Beware  of  things  advertised  as  cheap.  There  is  many  a  fraud  offered 
in  the  advertisement  columns  of  the  press.  Don’t  buy  cheap  apparatus 
to  begin  with ;  cheapness  and  rubbish  often  go  together,  and  many  a 
bright  sovereign  has  been  lost  and  disgust  engendered  through  attempting 
to  begin  the  light  art  with  a  light  cost.  Darkness,  desperation,  and 
despair  have  been  the  inevitable  result  of  cheap  apparatus,  and  many  a 
beginner  has  thrown  up  his  photography  through  the  faults  of  his 
apparatus  without  being  aware  of  it.  Take  my  advice  :  Ask  some  friend 
proficient  in  the  art  before  purchasing.  Don’t  wander  from  plate  maker 
to  plate  maker  endeavouring  “  to  gather  honey  from  each  opening  flower,” 
but  take  a  make  of  plate,  work  it  out  in  all  ways,  and  success  will  accrue. 

Don’t  find  fault  with  your  chemicals  if  you  do  not  succeed  in  your  early 
attempts.  It  is  too  common  a  trait  of  human  nature  to  shift  the  blame 
from  one’s  own  shoulders  to  some  one  else.  Don’t  buy  your  chemicals 
retail.  Get  a  set  of  stoppered  bottles  and  keep  a  supply  of  each  solution 
by  you  ;  neither  wander  about  amongst  the  multitudinous  formulas  which 
are  offered  to  the  public. 

Under  exposure  is  bad ;  it  is  much  easier  to  rectify  an  over  exposure. 
Don’t  try  and  take  two  pictures  on  one  plate  as  some  people  .have  done, 
in  the  hope  of  producing  a  new  effect  in  dissolving  views.  Mark  your 
slides.  Remember,  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  immortalise  your  friends  is  a  mis¬ 
take  ;  also,  there  is  no  surer  way  of  offending  a  friend  than  by  producing 
a  bad  likeness  of  him.  Don’t  take  work  out  of  the  professionals’  hands. 
When  on  an  excursion,  don’t  try  to  bring  home  a  complete  panorama  of 
all  you  have  seen  or  expose  at  everything  you  see;  use  a  modicum  of 
brains  on  each  plate.  Quality  is  better  than  quantity.  Take  care  of 
your  lens  cap  when  on  an  excursion ;  it  is  far  better  to  carry  a  shutter. 

Keep  your  chemicals  out  of  the  way  of  “  meddlesome  Mattie,”  and  label 
everything  in  the  way  of  chemicals  “writ  large.”  Never  Avrap  up  your 
developed  negatives  in  newspapers,  or  else  you  produce  cheap  advertise¬ 
ments  of  Ellman’s  Embrocation  or  Beecham’s  Pills,  as  one  member  of  the 
Society  can  testify. 

Don’t  be  afraid  of  your  failures,  or  to  ask  questions  of  the  members  of 
the  B.  P.  S. ;  every  failure  should  be  a  step  towards  success.  I  have 
always  found  the  old  hands  ever  ready  to  assist  a neAv  “chum  ”  to  amend 


BRAIN  PICTURES— A  PHOTO-PHYSIOLOGICAL  DISCOVERY. 

Is  the  Brain  a  Recording  Camera  ?  A  Frozen  Slice  from  the  Cranium 
of  a  Dead  Scientist  Reateals  Wonderful  Things. 

Under  the  above  heading-  Mr.  Geo.  G.  Rockwood  sends  the  following 
to  the  New  York  Tribune : — 

Several  years  ago  the  scientific  Avorld  was  startled  by  the  result  of  a 
series  of  experiments  made  to  test  the  theory  that  for  a  brief  inter\-al  the 
eye  retains  upon  its  retina  the  last  object  on  which  it  rested  in  life — in 
other  words,  that  a  species  of  photograph  is  made  upon  that  organ  which,  if 
quickly  examined  with  a  magnifying  lens,  may  be  plainly  identified.  It 
was  alleged  that  an  assassin  had  been  convicted  in  France  on  the  strength 
of  the  evidence  thus  obtained,  the  image  of  the  murderer  having  been 
found  impressed  upon  the  eye  of  his  victim  Avhile  the  latter  was  in  the 
act  of  being  struck  doAvn  by  the  murderer’s  weapon.  Owing  to  the  many 
impediments  in  the  way  of  killing  people  for  the  mere  purpose  of  adding 
to  the  store  of  human  knowledge,  but  little  advance  has  been  made  in  the 
development  of  this  curious  thought,  and  until  some  one  unselfDhly 
volunteers  to  be  experimented  upon  for  the  benefit  of  science,  it  is 
not  likely  that  much  progress  vviLL  be  made  in  such  a  difficult  field  of 
research. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago,  while  occupying  my  old  establishment  on 
Broadway,  I  frequently  observed  a  gentleman,  apparently  fifty-five  or 
sixty  years  of  age,  Avitli  a  tall,  erect  figure  and  a  distinguished  air.  His 
features  Avere  regular  and  strikingly  handsome,  and  he  wore  a  flowing 
beard  that  once  had  been  black,  but  now  was  beginning  to  show  the  frost 
of  time.  Evidently  he  Avas  a  foreigner,  and  I  judged  him  to  be  a  man  of 
noble  birth  and  high  culture.  His  movements  were  full  of  dignity,  Avhile 
his  face  showed  the  resigned  expression  of  one  who  had  suffered 
either  from  a  blighted  ambition  or  a  hopeless  love.  As  he  always  walked 
alone,  seemingly  buried  in  reflection,  I  could  contrive  no  plan  of  ‘  getting 
at  him,’  so  to  speak,  until  one  day  he  stopped  for  a  moment  in  front  of 
an  excavation  that  was  being  made  in  front  of  the  old  Roosevelt  property 
on  the  corner  of  Fourteenth- street  and  BroadAvay,  now  the  site  of  the 
Domestic  Building.  I  happened  to  be  passing  at  the  time,  and  also 
paused  in  order  to  more  closely  obseiwe  the  mysterious  stranger.  At  this 
juncture  an  acquaintance  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  “  Why, 
BockAvood,  you  seem  to  be  very  much  interested  in  the  old  Count  yonder 
—do  you  knoAV  him  ?  ”  “  No,  I  do  not,”  I  replied,  “  and  was  just  won¬ 

dering  who  and  Avliat  he  is.”  “  Well,  join  me  at  lunch,  and  I  will  tell  you  ; 
its  rather  an  interesting  story.”  It  being  an  idle  hour  with  me,  I  accepted 
my  friend’s  invitation,  and  he  then  related  these  curious  particulars. 

The  Count  Borenski  was  formerly  a  professor  of  languages  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Munich.  At  an  early  age  he  developed 
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a  marvellous  gift  in  the  acquisition  of  languages,  and  before  he  was 
thirty-five  had  successfully  supplemented  the  discoveries  and  labours  of 
Champolion  in  the  interpretation  of  many  of  the  ancient  hieroglyphics 
and  symbols  that  had  previously  baffled  the  skill  of  the  great  students  of 
philology.  But,  as  is  sometimes  the  fate  even  of  the  most  practical  and 
scientific  men,  the  Count  met  and  fell  in  love  with  a  young  German  girl. 
He  proposed  marriage,  but  was  refused  by  the  parents  on  the  ground  that 
as  the  father  and  brothers  of  the  maiden  were  soldiers,  and  had  been  so 
for  generations,  her  road  to  Hymen  must  likewise  be  “  the  path  to  glory.” 
In  short,  she  must  wed  only  a  soldier.  In  hot  blood  the  Count  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  father  which  so  incensed  the  family  that  one  of  the  sons 
replied  with  a  challenge.  A  duel  resulted,  and  the  eldest  brother  of  the 
girl  was  left  dead  on  the  field  or  severely  wounded.  The  Count  resigned 
his  professorship,  abandoned  the  scene  of  his  literary  work,  and  came  to 
the  United  States,  where  he  lives  upon  a  moderate  income  from  an  estate 
left  him  in  his  native  land,  and  he  is  now  devoting  himself  to  the  study 
of  Egyptology.  Such  was  my  friend’s  story. 

Of  course  I  became  more  interested  than  ever  in  my  “  Broadway 
character.”  After  a  while  I  noticed  that  the  Count  began  to  show  the 
ravages  of  time.  He  was  losing  his  erect  and  elastic  step,  and  as  recently 
as  three  years  ago  it  was  painful  to  observe  how  old  age  had  fairly  over¬ 
taken  him  and  he  had  become  decrepit,  and  with  bent  form  and  locks 
grown  white  and  long  he  tottered  by  on  his  daily  walk,  bearing  his  weight 
upon  a  staff.  After  this  I  saw  him  rarely,  and  finally  not  at  all.  In  the 
thronging  events  of  New  York  life  one  has  little  time  to  linger  on  the 
past,  and  too  often  we  disregard  the  future.  However,  that’s  an  aside. 
My  hero  and  his  history  passed  from  mind  until  a  short  time  ago,  when 
I  was  sent  for  by  Professor  Black,  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital  for  Aged 
Men,  on  Manhattan  Boulevard.  “  Come  in  person,”  he  wrote,  “as  I  have 
a  case  in  which  you  will  probably  be  interested.”  On  reaching  the  dor¬ 
mitory  of  which  the  Professor  had  charge,  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that 
my  missing  friend,  the  Count,  had  just  passed  away.  The  doctor  knew 
but  little  of  his  history,  and  desired  to  send  a  photograph  to  his  surviving 
relatives  as  collateral  evidence  of  his  death.  After  the  negatives  were 
made  the  doctor  remarked  that  such  singular  complications  had  mani¬ 
fested  themselves  during  the  illness  of  the  Count,  especially  in  the  cere¬ 
bral  region,  that  he  proposed  to  hold  an  autopsy,  and  at  his  invitation  I 
remained. 

The  brain  has  always  been  to  me  the  most  interesting  organ  of  the 
human  body,  and  this,  I  thought,  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  observe 
whether  a  life  devoted  to  study  would  in  any  way  affect  its  material  or 
structure.  I  felt  sure  there  must  be  such  a  thing  as  growth,  and  I  knew 
of  many  instances  in  which  the  brain  or  portions  of  it  had  been  increased 
in  size  by  culture.  Besides,  an  examination  in  the  present  case  might 
determine  something  for  or  against  the  theories  of  the  phrenologists.  In 
order  that  the  face  should  not  appear  disfigured  at  the  funeral,  an 
incision  was  begun  at  a  point  immediately  posterior  to  the  superior 
angle  of  the  auricle,  and  carried  directly  over  the  vertex  to  a  similar  point 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  scalp  was  then  deflected  to  the  supra-orbial 
■arches  anteriorly,  and  to  the  occipital  protuberance  posteriorly.  The 
skull-cap  was  removed  by  sawing  through  the  external  table,  beginning 
the  section  in  front,  about  an  inch  above  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  and 
extending  it  behind  to  a  level  with  the  occipital  protuberance.  The 
internal  table  was  then  broken  with  a  chisel  and  hammer  and  the  skull¬ 
cap  pried  off.  The  cranial  nerves  and  spinal  cord  were  then  severed  and 
the  brain  removed  with  its  three  investing  membranes,  viz.,  the  dura 
mater,  arachnoid,  and  pia  mater.  There  was  something  peculiar  in  the 
appearance  of  the  dura  mater.  The  sac  of  the  arachnoid  contained  a 
little  bloody  serum.  The  pia  mater  was  normal.  On  removing  these  the 
surface  of  the  brain  proper  was  exposed.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  cerebrum  was  likewise  normal,  the  convolutions  not  being  remark¬ 
able  except  at  one  point.  The  inferior  portion  of  the  ascending  frontal 
convolution  of  the  left  side  was  very  prominent,  bulging  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  a  decided  protuberance.  Advanced  physiologists  allege  that 
the  controlling  centre  of  speech  is  located  in  part,  if  not  wholly,  at  this 
point ;  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  Bax,  Broca,  Ferrier,  and  others, 
that  it  is  this  portion  of  the  brain,  if  any,  which  governs  the  faculty  of 
speech.  This  part,  when  pressed  upon  by  a  tumour  or  subjected  to 
violence,  causes  aphaisia,  or  the  prevention  or  perversion  of  the  articulate 
language.  On  opening  the  brain  it  was  found  that  the  projection  was 
caused  entirely  by  an  increase  in  the  grey  or  vesicular  matter,  which  was 
much  thickened  at  this  point.  The  rest  of  the  cerebrum  was  normal  in 
every  particular. 

The  cerebrum  is  composed  of  two  materials,  a  white  substance  or  con¬ 
ducting  material,  and  a  grey  substance  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  seat 
of  reason  and  thought.  The  grey  material  is  on  the  outside  like  a  shell ; 
hence  it  is  the  cortical  portion.  Its  thickness  would  indicate  unusual 
activity  of  language.  It  is  composed  of  cells.  Some  are  spherical,  others 
with  one  process  are  called  unipolar  ;  those  with  two  processes  are  called 
bipolar,  and  those  with  three  tripolar,  while  others  with  an  indefinite 
number  of  processes  are  called  multipolar. 

In  the  rest  of  the  brain,  these  cells  seen  under  the  microscope  were 
perfectly  normal,  but  in  this  one  locality  they  were  curiously  distorted. 
At  my  request  the  doctor  gave  me  a  portion  of  the  substance  which  I 
immediately  froze.  Subsequently,  with  a  fine  razor,  I  successfully  planed 
off  a  number  of  thin  laminas  for  microscopic  examination.  The  in¬ 
strument  used  was  the  one  I  had  recently  secured  from  Dr.  J.  W.  S. 


Arnold,  the  distinguished  microscopist,  and  with  which  he  had  made  a 
large  number  of  excellent  photo-micrographs.  Several  scientific  expci  ta 
joined  me  in  the  examination  of  the  portions  of  the  brain  which  had 
been  prepared.  With  a  low  power  we  discovered  that  there  was  a  peculiar 
laminated  structure  to  the  tissue,  whereupon  I  planed  off  a  little  more  of 
it  in  the  direction  of  the  laminations  or  strata,  the  first  having  been 
transverse  or  across  these  layers. 

And  now  was  presented  a  mystery.  Curious  markings,  which  my 
friends  declared  did  not  belong  to  the  ordinary  structure,  were  plainly 
seen.  Some  were  geometrical,  some  sinuous,  others  wavy,  and  all  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  crossed  each  other.  We  now  applied  a  higher 
power  and  secured  a  magnification  of  about  600  diameters.  This  still 
further  increased  the  mystery.  The  markings  assumed  a  more  definite 
form  and  seemed  continuous,  as  if  a  part  of  a  picture  or  design  ;  a  series 
of  pothook- shaped  figures  commingled  with  what  appeared  to  our  surprised 
vision  to  be  Chinese  characters  or  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  all  involved  in 
a  sinuous,  vermiform-like  mass. 

My  first  step  was  to  secure  a  photo-micrograph  upon  a  sensitive  and 
delicately  prepared  plate.  Then  I  determined  to  subject  this  plate  to 
further  magnification  or  enlargement.  But  now  came  the  difficulty  of 
enlarging  the  picture  already  made,  because  the  deposit  of  bromide  of 
silver  when  magnified  complicated  the  images  found  in  the  brain  tissues. 
Finally,  this  was  overcome  by  preparing  upon  an  (optical)  plane  surface 
of  glass  a  sensitive  coating  of  albumen  which  was  absolutely  structureless, 
and  gave  an  image  free  from  all  stria  and  imperfection.  By  the  use  of  an 
objective  of  very  high  power  we  now  had  an  amplification  of  3000 
diameters  of  the  original.  This  gave  on  our  plate  a  few  complete  char¬ 
acters  that  were  the  wonder  of  every  person  present. 

Fully  convinced  that  the  figures  were  not  of  a  generally  recognised 
physiological  character,  I  timidly  suggested  to  some  of  my  scientific 
friends  that  they  might  be  symbols.  One  of  them,  a  learned  man  who 
had  been  for  years  in  the  East  a  teacher  and  a  missionary,  and  who  is 
withal  a  philologist  of  experience,  said,  “  Yes,  they  are  strangely  familiar.” 
When  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  specimen  under  examination,  and 
told  that  it  was  a  portion  of  the  brain  of  a  human  being  who  in  life  was 
distinguished  for  his  linguistic  attainments,  his  astonishment  knew  no 
bounds.  Looking  at  them  still  more  closely,  he  then  assured  us  that  the 
images  so  unintelligible  to  ordinary  eyes  were  in  truth  characters  in  the 
Ethiopic,  ancient  Syriac,  and  Phoenician  languages.  He  pointed  out  the 
differences  between  them,  and,  as  far  as  he  could  do  so,  gave  their  names 
and  meaning,  and,  in  brief,  so  fully  identified  them  as  to  remove  all 
suspicion  of  a  merely  accidental  coincidence.  Naturally  the  minuteness 
of  the  microscopic  field  prevented  intelligent  combinations,  for  the  tracery 
was  so  complex,  irregular,  and  involved,  as  to  forbid  the  hope  of  un¬ 
ravelling  by  any  means  now  known  the  tangled  records  of  thought,  if 
such  they  were,  so  manifestly  inscribed  upon  that  bit  of  brain. 

If  anything  practical  shall  result  from  this  discovery,  if,  for  instance, 
future  literary  executors  shall  be  able  to  extract  from  the  distinguished 
dead  posthumous  poems,  suppressed  opinions,  the  contents  of  ‘  burned 
letters,’  family  secrets  or  the  mysteries  of  life  that  are  buried,  it  will  be 
a  truly  remarkable  achievement  of  science,  but  whole  lives  of  patient  ex¬ 
periment  and  profound  study  must  be  expended  upon  a  perplexing  field 
of  investigation  before  such  a  marvellous  result  can  be  attained.  My  own 
business  claims  too  much  of  my  time  to  permit  me  to  give  the  mysterious 
subject  the  attention  it  requires,  but  now  that  I  have  suggested  its  possi¬ 
bilities,  there  are  without  doubt  others  who  will  eagerly  explore  this 
hitherto  unknown  realm. 

- T - ♦ - 

KERAUNOGRAPHY* 

Dr.  Boudin,  in  his  Histoire  Physique  et  Medicate  de  la  Foudre,  has 
further  pursued  the  study,  and  gives  several  observations  which  tend  to 
confirm  the  now  generally  accepted  views  of  the  action  of  the  lightning 
flash.  He  states  that  the  rarity  of  the  injuries  by  lightning  has  been  the 
chief  cause  of  the  want  of  attention  given  to  the  matter,  and  it  was  only 
a  great  storm  in  Paris  about  1854,  when  several  deaths  and  injuries  from 
lightning  took  place,  that  induced  him  to  combine  in  one  treatise  the 
general  information  and  results  of  studies  on  the  subject.  This  pamphlet 
is  replete  with  instances  illustrating  all  its  phases.  He  mentions  having 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  corpse  of  a  man  who,  having  been 
killed  and  unclothed  by  lightning,  remained  erect,  with  an  impression  on 
his  breast  of  the  tree  under  which  he  was  struck.  His  subsequent 
researches  demonstrate  that  death  erect  with  the  garments  torn  off  and 
the  impression  of  what  he  calls  “  Photographic  ”  images  are  phenomena 
which  frequently  accompany  fulmination,  and  gives  several  instances 
confirming  his  view. 

Referring  to  printed  images  the  result  of  lightning  stroke,  he  gives  several 
instances.  (1),  In  one,  a  lady  sitting  near  an  open  window,  on  the  ledge 
of  which  was  a  flower,  which,  being  in  the  course  of  the  electric  current, 
was  clearly  imprinted  on  her  leg,  and  although  she  received  no  other 
harm  this  image  remained  till  her  death.  (2),  The  lightning  struck  a 
ship  lying  at  anchor  at  Zante,  killing  a  sleeping  sailor  ;  on  examination, 
was  found  on  his  breast  an  exact  imprint  of  the  No.  44  which  was  fixed 
in  metal  on  the  vessel.  (8),  An  almost  similar  case  he  records,  only  the 

*  Concluded  from  page  89. 
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impression  was  of  a  horseshoe  nailed  to  the  mizen  of  the  vessel  on  which 
it  happened. 

Dr.  Boudin  concludes  his  observations  on  this  portion  of  his  subject 
with  the  following  remark  : — “  The  collection  of  facts  which  we  have  just 
considered  proves  that  the  phenomenon  in  question  has  an  entirely 
different  signification  than  that  attributed  to  it  by  Franklin  and  others, 
i.e.,  that  it  arose  from  great  sanguinary  suffusion,  and  I  think  that  it  is, 
perhaps,  of  the  photographic  order.” 

There  is  a  peculiar  circumstance  mentioned  in  this  book  which  brings 
these  effects  into  nearer  relation  with  photography,  although  our  author 
has  not  noticed  it  in  that  special  connexion.  He  quotes  two  cases  where 
bulls,  of  a  red  and  white  colour  in  patches,  struck  by  lightning  had  the 
white  patches  burnt  and  the  red  patches  uninjured.  Compare  this  with 
the  actinic  values  of  the  two  tints,  there  seems  some  similar  sensitiveness 
to  or  discrimination  in  colour  as  that  which  we  distinguish  in  photographic 
practice. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  the  prints  are  produced  as  well  on  inanimate 
as  on  living  objects.  In  a  great  storm  in  Cuba  a  palm-tree  struck  by 
lightning  was  noticed  to  have  impressed  on  the  withered  branch  the 
picture  of  a  group  of  fir-trees  which  were  at  about  340  yards  distance.  It 
thus  appears  that  if  the  course  of  the  electrical  fluid  traverses  any  body 
it  may  mark  the  impression  of  the  object  it  last  struck  on  such  body  ; 
nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  this  occurring  with  a  very  considerable 
interval  of  space  between  the  two  objects,  when  we  consider  the  enormous 
velocity  of  the  force,  about  240,000  miles  a  second.  In  other  words,  if 
the  current  were  passed  through  a  man  six  feet  high  in  sufficient  force  to 
kill  him,  it  would  do  so  in  i  otAoh  °f  a  second.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
use  this  force  as  a  merciful  manner  of  executing  criminals. 

There  are  numerous  recorded  interesting  and  valuable  incidents  of 
lightning  printing,  but  those  cases  which  I  have  already  referred  to  are 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  subject.  Now  to  examine  effects  observed  on 
the  bodies  of  victims  of  the  flash.  The  more  recent  discussions  and  the 
high  type  of  investigation  which  our  present  students  give  us,  have  not 
yet  accounted  satisfactorily  for  the  production  of  these  prints  on  the 
human  body.  It  has  been  long  the  opinion  of  many  men  of  high  scientific 
standing  that  the  capillary  vessels  become  suffused  with  blood  forced 
into  them  by  the  electrical  discharge,  and  that  a  certain  modification  of  the 
fluid  fixes  the  image.  The  bodies  of  persons  killed  by  lightning  have 
been  found  with  branchiate  markings  similar  to  very  minute  blood 
vessels,  and  where  persons  have  simply  been  stunned  by  the  stroke,  such 
marks  apparent  on  the  body  have  disappeared  with  returning  conscious¬ 
ness.  When  we  recognise  that,  with  all  the  existing  practical  experience 
already  gained,  with  all  the  study  of  many  illustrious  and  energetic  men, 
and  with  all  the  incentive  which  commercial  success  in  investigations 
nowadays  offers,  we  are  yet  without  any  acknowledged  conclusions  as  to 
the  formation  of  the  latent  image  and  occasional  also  colour  of  certain 
objects  on  a  sensitised  surface,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  that  there  is 
much  yet  to  be  explained  in  the  production  of  such  images  by  electric  force. 

Mr.,  now  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  W.  B.  Grove,  F.B.S.,  was  one  of  the 
earliest,  after  Professor  Berres,  of  Vienna,  to  demonstrate  the  probable 
utility  of  electricity  in  the  photographic  workshop.  So  long  ago  as  1841 
he  presented  to  the  London  Electrical  Society  A  Voltaic  Process  for 
Etching  Daguerreotype  Plates.  In  this  paper  he  clearly  explains  the 
reasoning  by  which  be  arrived  at  his  process,  giving  fully  his  modification 
both  of  battery  and  materials.  He  says 

“Admitting  the  usual  explanation  of  the  Daguerreotype,  which  supposes  the 
light  parts  to  be  mercury  and  the  dark  silver,  the  object  was  to  procure  a 
solution  which  would  attack  oue  of  these  and  leave  the  other  untouched.  If 
one  could  be  found  to  attack  the  silver  and  not  the  mercury,  so  much  the 
better,  as  this  would  give  a  positive  engraving,  or  one  with  lights  and 
shadows,  as  in  nature,  while  the  converse  would  give  a  negative  one.  ” 

He  describes  his  attempts  with  various  substances,  and  finally  fixed  on 
hydrochloric  acid  as  the  most  suitable  to  his  purpose.  The  etching- 
takes  about  thirty  seconds  for  an  effective  image,  and  when  carefully 
cleaned,  washed,  and  dried,  the  process  is  complete,  there  is  then  a 
perfect  etching  of  the  original  design  in  a  positive  form,  which  has  this 
advantage  over  the  Daguerreotype,  that  impressions  from  it  are  not 
inverted  as  in  the  original.  This  process  offers  means  of  multiplying 
the  Daguerreotype  by  electrotypy.  An  ordinary  Daguerreotype  gives  a 
faint  electrotypic  impression,  but  is  itself  destroyed  in  doing  so,  and  this 
impression  cannot  be  perpetuated  ;  but  one  etched  in  accordance  with  the 
above  method  will  admit  of  repeated  copies  being  taken  from  it.  The 
paper  referring  to  this  process  is  republished  in  the  sixth  edition  of  the 
Correlation  of  the  Physical  Forces.  In  January,  1857,  the  same  author 
contributed  to  the  Philosophical  Magazine  a  paper  entitled,  New 
Methods  of  Producing  and  Fixing  Electrical  Figures.  One  experiment 
contained  therein  is  of  great  photographic  interest ;  it  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  this  manner.  Two  plates  of  glass,  about  lantern-slide  size, 
were  very  carefully  cleaned ;  the  word  Volta  in  thin  paper  letters  was 
cut  out  and  placed  between  them ;  pieces  of  tinfoil  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  glass  plates  were  placed  outside  each,  and  these  coatings  were 
connected  with  the  secondary  terminals  of  a  Bulunkorff  coil.  They  were 
then  electrised  for  a  short  time,  and  the  interior  surface  of  one  of  the 
glasses  submitted  to  the  fumes  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  previously  in¬ 
visible  letters  came  out  clearly,  and  a  sharp  and  permanent  etching  of 
the  word  Volta  was  produced  on  the  surface  of  the  glass. 

This  experiment  was  repeated  up  to  the  point  when  the  plate  had  been 


electrised.  It  was  then  coated  by  candlelight  with  iodised  collodion  and 
sensitised  on  a  forty-grain  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  exposed  to  the  light 
through  the  glass  for  a  few  seconds,  and  developed  with  pyrogallic  acid. 
The  word  Volta  and  the  margin  of  the  plate  beyond  the  tinfoil  were 
darkened,  whereas  that  part  which  was  originally  covered  by  the  tinfoil 
seems  to  have  been  protected  by  electrisation  from  the  action,  or  such 
effect  was  produced  on  that  portion  of  the  glass  as  gave  it,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  equal  apparent  clearness,  some  power  of  modifying  or  re¬ 
straining  the  action  of  the  light. 

I  had  the  privilege  yesterday,  at  the  kind  invitation  of  Sir  William  B. 
Grove,  of  examining  these  results,  which  he  has  very  carefully  preserved 
since  he  read  his  paper,  and  they  are  quite  perfect  to  this  day,  and  fully 
confirm  the  results  stated. 

It  seems  strange  that  no  further  investigations  on  these  lines  have 
been  made  by  our  photographic  scientists,  as  there  seems  in  these  ex¬ 
periments  to  be  the  germ  of  valuable  processes.  The  paper  referred  to  is 
also  published  in  the  sixth  edition  of  the  Correlation  ofthePhysical  Forces. 

I  have  now  traced  electric  force  in  its  natural  printing  process  from  the 
earliest  times  till  we  have  reached  the  point  where  its  use  seems  to  be 
capable  of  comparison  in  some  phases  of  its  action  with  photographic 
results,  and  to  be  apparently  a  correlative  force  in  certain  circumstances. 
Its  more  recent  uses,  especially  in  process  work,  are  well  known  to  you 
all,  and  I  hope  that  the  discussion  will  furnish  us  with  more  interesting 
matter  than  I  have  been  capable  of  placing  before  you. 

Hexry  E.  Davis. 

- ♦ - 
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Collodion  Emulsion. 

By  W.  B.  Bolton.  Mawson  &  Swan,  Sole  Agents. 

This  is  not  a  treatise  on  the  subject  of  collodion  emulsion,  but  the 
emulsion  itself,  a  sample  having  been  placed  in  our  hands  by  Mu 
Bolton,  who,  as  our  readers  are  well  aware,  has  been  associated  with 
this  preparation  from  a  date  even  previous  to  that  at  which  its  birth 
was  publicly  heralded. 

We  are  much  pleased  to  find  that  Mr.  Bolton  has  tackled  this 
branch  of  manufacture  in  association  with  a  firm  so  well  known  as 
Mawson  &  Swan,  for  we  know  that,  as  a  result,  many  who  are  only 
acquainted  with  collodio-bromide  by  hearsay  will  soon  be  realising 
that  there  are  charms  in  the  practice  of  the  art  of  which  they  have 
hitherto  been  unaware. 

Collodion  emulsion  is  not  like  gelatine  emulsion ;  the  latter  neces¬ 
sitates  a  freshly-made  preparation  which,  not  being  commercially 
accessible,  must  be  prepared  by  the  user,  each  for  himself.  Moreover, 
careful  preparations  must  be  made,  not  alone  for  coating  plates  with 
it,  but  especially  so  for  having  them  accurately  levelled  and  thoroughly 
dried,  this  last  occupying  several  hours.  Look  now  upon  the  other 
side — collodion  emulsion.  This,  unlike  gelatine,  keeps  good  and  ready 
for  use  for  a  period  which  may  be  measured  by  years  rather  than  days. 

The  whole  preparation  of  a  plate  by  collodion  emulsion  may  be 
summed  up  in  pouring  a  little  of  it  upon  the  centre,  allowing  it  to 
spread  to  the  corners,  pouring  the  superfluous  emulsion  back  into  the 
bottle,  and  rearing  up  the  now  coated  plate  on  edge  in  a  drying  rack — 
for  the  setting  of  the  film  takes  place  immediately.  When  a  number 
have  thus  been  prepared,  they  may  be  desiccated  either  by  placing 
them  for  a  few  minutes  on  a  warm  plate,  such  as  a  hot-water  bottle, 
or  even  the  shelf  of  the  kitchen  oven,  borrowed  for  the  nonce  to  be 
devoted  to  photographic  instead  of  gastronomic  science ;  after  which 
the  plates  are  ready  for  use.  Those  familiar  with  the  manipulations  of 
collodion  emulsion  know  well  that  we  are  not  overstating  its  facilities. 

The  emulsion  now  under  notice  is  prepared  primarily  for  trans¬ 
parencies,  and  it  is  in  that  capacity  that  we  have  tried  it.  We  netd 
not  say  anything  concerning  the  merits  of  collodion  as  contrasted  with 
gelatine  for  making  lantern  slides,  it  being  pretty  generally  conceded 
that  in  every  quality  which  is  desirable  in  a  high-class  slide  collodion 
is  unsurpassed.  We  have  now  before  us  some  charming  transparencies 
we  have  made  with  Bolton’s  emulsion,  their  highest  lights  being 
clear  glass,  and  their  deep  shadows  showing  every  detail.  Their 
tone  is  a  peculiar  purplish-brown,  although  every  class  of  tone  is  ob¬ 
tainable  at  will,  this  being  dependent  primarily  upon  the  exposure, 
the  blackest  tones  resulting  from  the  briefest  exposure.  Mr.  Bolton’s 
instructions  are  to  expose  under  a  negative,  at  one  foot  from  an 
ordinary  gaslight,  for  a  period  of  from  thirty  seconds  upwards, 
according  to  the  density  of  the  negative  and  the  tone  required ;  but 
we  found  that  by  a  much  shorter  exposure  very  perfect  results  were 
obtained.  The  emulsion  may  be  used  wet  if  preferred. 
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We  are  glad  to  find  such  an  emulsion  placed  on  the  market,  and 
can  strongly  recommend  those  who  wish  to  obtain  transparencies  of  a 
high  class  on  plates  of  their  own  preparation  to  give  it  a  trial. 

A  Treatise  on  Photography. 

By  Captain  Abney,  F.R.S.  London.-  Long-mans,  Green,  &  Co. 

This,  the  fifth  edition  of  Captain  Abney’s  well-known  work,  prepared 
as  one  of  the  “  Text-books  of  Science ’’for  the  use  of  students  in  public 
and  science  schools,  is  an  improvement  upon  previous  editions  in  re¬ 
spect  of  some  of  the  former  matter  being  deleted,  and  its  place  occupied 
by  matters  germane  to  the  times.  But  as  the  additions  overbalance 
the  excisions  the  pages  of  the  book  are  increased. 

Starting  with  a  few  pages  of  history,  the  author  next  enters  upon 
the  subject  of  waves  of  light,  effects  of  vibrations,  waves  of  varying 
length,  molecular  vibration,  leading  up  to  the  action  of  light  on  various 
compounds,  and  ultimating  in  the  practical  application  of  the  principles 
enunciated  to  the  processes  of  the  period.  We  are  glad  to  find  that 
he  does  not  ignore  collodion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  devotes  many  pages 
to  this  old,  tried  friend. 

Various  processes  in  the  technics  of  the  art-practice  are  treated 
with  more  or  less  fulness.  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  spectroscope  to  photography  finds  here  a  prominent  place, 
seeing,  as  we  all  know,  that  Captain  Abney  has  de>oted  special  attention 
to  this  department  of  the  art;  and  various  arrangements  for  obtaining 
spectra  are  described,  together  with  an  account  of  the  effects  of  the 
spectrum  on  the  silver  haloids.  Chapters  on  actinometry,  celestial 
photography,  and  photography  with  the  microscope,  conclude  a  very 
useful  book.  It  contains  several  illustrations. 

Seeing  that  all  the  formulae  are  given  according  to  the  metric  system, 
and  seeing  further  that  all  the  English  readers  of  photographic  litera¬ 
ture,  or  even  all  its  ablest  practitioners,  have  not  yet  thrown  in  their 
adhesion  to  their  still  cherished  method  of  making  their  preparations 
according  to  the  time-honoured,  although  less  perfect  system,  in¬ 
volving  grains,  drachms,  and  ounces,  it  would  have  added  to  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  work  for  this  class  had  a  simple  table  of  comparative 
measurements,  such  as  that  found  in  our  Almanac,  been  appended. 
But  the  author  probably  thought  that  this  would  be  pandering  to  a 
vitiated  taste,  and  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  old  and 
imperfect  should  be  shunted  in  favour  of  the  newer  and  better  system, 
an  idea  with  which  we  have  no  disposition  to  quarrel. 

The  price  of  the  work  is  3 s.  6d.  It  contains  368  pages. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  1359. —  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras.”  J.  E.  Thornton. — 
Dated  January  30,  1888. 

No.  1583. — “Improvements  in  Photographic  Lenses.”  T.  R.  Dallmeyer. — 
Dated  February  2,  1888. 

No.  1635. — “  Improvements  in  or  connected  with  Projecting  Lanterns, 
Reflecting  Surfaces,  and  Timepieces.”  Communicated  by  M.  Pincoffs  and  A. 
Korolanyi.  F.  Crane. — Dated  February  3,  1888. 

No.  1642. — “An  Improved  Device  for  Carrying  Photographic  Apparatus  on 
Velocipedes.”  C.  M.  Linley  and  J.  Biggs. — Dated  February  3,  1888. 

No.  1960. — “An  Improved  Stand  for  Photographs.”  B.  McEyoy. — Dated 
February  9,  1888. 

No.  1985. — “Improvements  in  Woodburytype  Printing.”  G.  C.  Whitfield. 
— Dated  February  9,  1888. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

February  21 . 

Notts  . 

Institute,  9,  Shakespeare-street. 

„  21 . 

Glasgow  &  West  of  Scotland  Am. 

180,  West  Regent-street,  Glasgow. 

21 . 

North  London  . 

MyddeltonHall,  Upper-st.  Islington 

„  21 . 

Bolton  Club  . 

The  Studio,  Chancery -lane,  Bolton. 

„  22 . 

Photographic  Club . 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,E.C. 

„  23 . 

The  Institute,  Union-street. 

Royal  Institution,  Colquilt-street. 

„  23 . 

Liverpool  Amateur .  . 

„  23 . 

The  Lyceum,  Oldham. 

Mechanics’  Hall. 

„  23 . 

Halifax  Photographic  Club . 

„  2.3 . 

The  College. 

Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

„  2.3 . 

London  and  Provincial . 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Last  Tuesday  night,  at  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  held 
at  5a,  Fall  Mall  East,  London,  Mr.  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  President,  occupied 
the  chair. 


Mr.  W.  F.  Donkin,  Hon.  Secretary,  read  the  report  of  the  Council  for  1887, 
which  set  forth  that  a  smaller  amount  of  photographic  work  than  usual  had 
been  done,  in  consequence  of  the  large  amount  of  time  devoted  to  tin  di .. 
cussion  of  the  rules  of  the  Society.  A  list  of  the  papers  read  during  Hip  year 
was  given,  also  some  statistics  about  the  Exhibition.  There  were  21 J  ex¬ 
hibitors,  of  whom  110  were  professionals,  and  102  amateurs;  612  frame'  were 
hung.  There  was  a  large  increase  in  portraits  and  a  slight  decrease  in  other 
subjects.  The  Council  regretted  the  absence  of  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  \Y.  s. 
Bird,  who  had  started  at  the  close  of  the  autumn  upon  a  trip  to  New  Zealand. 
So  much  time  had  already  been  occupied  in  the  discussion  of  the  new  rules 
that  the  Council  hoped  that  before  long  the  Society  would  be  able  to  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  subjects  connected  with  photography. 

Captain  W.  DE  W.  Abney  moved,  and  Mr.  F.  Cobb  seconded,  the  adoption 
of  the  report,  which  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Addenbrooke  read  the  Treasurer’s  report,  which  set  forth  that 
the  receipts  of  the  Society  in  1887  had  been  979/.  3.v.  2d.,  and  in  1886  they  had 
been  953/.  Is.  11</.  ;  the  balance  left  over  for  1887  was  192/.,  and  foi  1 - 
was  157/.  The  total  receipts  from  the  Exhibition  were  380/.,  and  the  expendi¬ 
ture  284/.,  but  in  this  calculation  rent  and  the  salary  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
were  not  included.  Without  the  Exhibition  there  would  be  a  decrease  iii 
members.  The  cost  of  the  Journal  was  136/.,  or  about  17/.  per  number,  lie 
(Mr.  Addenbrooke)  recommended,  with  Mr.  Bird,  that  the  Journal  be  pub¬ 
lished  less  frequently.  The  item  of  expenditure  for  refreshments  was  a  large 
one.  The  auditors  pointed  out  that  the  Petty  Cash  Account  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  had  not  been  rendered  in  minute  details ;  it  was  not  the  custom  so 
to  do.  A  special  Finance  Committee  had  been  appointed  which  would  help  to 
make  reformations  in  matters  of  detail.  There  was  a  possibility  that  the 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  would  be  in  a  position  before  long  to 
offer  the  Society  terms  for  what  it  hail  long  required,  a  home  of  its  own,  there¬ 
fore  he  had  not  advised  the  investment  of  another  100/.  in  Consols,  but  recom¬ 
mended  that  it  be  left  in  the  bank. 

Mr.  G.  Scamell  moved,  and  Mr.  Common  seconded,  the  adoption  of  the 
Treasurer’s  report,  which  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  President  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  at  the  previous 
meeting  to  inquire  about  the  lost  “  protest.”  It  set  forth  that  it  was  unable 
to  throw  any  fresh  light  on  the  subject. 

Various  votes  of  thanks  were  passed,  and  on  examination  of  the  balloting 
papers  by  the  Scrutineers  the  following  were  declared  duly  elected : — Presi¬ 
dent :  Mr.  James  Glaisher.  —  Vice-Presidents :  Captain  Abney  and  Mr.  H. 
Trueman  Wood. — Members  of  Council :  Messrs.  W.  Bedford.  T.  M.  Brownrigg, 
W.  Cobb,  A.  Cowan,  J.  Davison,  W.  England,  J.  Gale,  and  S.  G.  B.  Wollaston. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  with  the  revision  of  the  new  rules. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday  night,  February  9,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above 
Association,  held  at  the  Masons  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London,  Mr.  J.  Barker 
presided. 

Mr.  C.  Heinrich  Trinks  introduced  Mr.  Louis  to  the  meeting,  stating  that, 
owing  to  severe  illness,  Mr.  Louis  had  been  unable  to  write  out  his  paper  for 
that  evening,  so  would  speak  from  notes. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Louis,  F.C.S.,  remarked  that  what  he  had  to  say  that  evening 
about  The  Salts  of  Silver  would  include  nothing  new  and  nothing  original,  but 
might  be  of  some  practical  use.  To  reduce  silver  from  residues,  the  first  step 
is  to  bring  them  to  the  state  of  chloride,  and  all  solutions  of  silver,  with  the 
exception  of  the  hyposulphite,  would  give  a  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  on 
the  addition  of  common  salt ;  the  chloride  then  has  to  be  separated  and 
covered  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  pieces  of  zinc  or  iron  have  next  to  be 
placed  in  the  vessel,  and  the  whole  left  for  two  or  three  days,  when  the  silver 
will  be  reduced.  It  then  has  to  be  washed  and  fused  under  sufficient  carbonate 
of  soda  to  keep  it  from  the  air,  otherwise  it  will  absorb  oxygen  ;  a  little 
charcoal  has  to  be  put  in  the  crucible.  He  then  described  the  characteristics 
of  metallic  silver  and  how  it  forms  haloid  salts.  The  tarnishing  of  silver  in 
the  air,  he  said,  is  due  to  sulphur  compounds  in  the  atmosphere  ;  the  tarnish 
may  be  removed  by  washing  with  potassium  cyanide,  and  silver  articles  may 
be  preserved  from  tarnishing  by  wrapping  them  in  papers  which  have  been 
steeped  in  sugar  of  lead  and  dried.  At  high  temperatures  metallic  silver 
absorbs  so  much  oxygen  as  to  take  up  twenty-two  times  its  volume ;  on 
cooling  it  gives  off  the  gas  with  effervescence,  and  this  is  known  as  “the 
spitting  of  silver.”  Unlike  platinum,  silver  is  not  attacked  by  the  caustic 
alkalies.  Ordinarily  silver  is  not  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid,  but  when 
placed  therein  in  a  state  of  fine  division  a  chloride  is  formed  when  the  acid  is 
boiled  ;  even  a  solution  of  common  salt  will  attack  silver  when  the  metal  is 
boiled  in  it  for  two  or  three  hours  ;  a  double  salt  is  then  formed  and  thrown 
down  in  crystals.  Very  strong  sulphuric  acid  boiled  upon  silver  will  attack 
it  with  the  formation  of  sulphate  of  silver,  a  white  salt  which  turns  green  in 
the  light.  The  speaker  next  described  nitrate  of  silver,  its  formation  and  its 
properties.  He  said  that  when  a  globule  of  mercury  is  placed  in  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  beautiful  white  crystals  are  formed,  which  are  in  reality  an 
amalgam  of  the  two  metals.  He  thought  it  possible  that  the  acetate  of  silver 
might  be  more  sensitive  to  light  than  the  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  of  the 
metal.  Argentous  oxide  is  very  unstable  ;  it  contains  four  of  silver  to  one  of 
oxygen  ;  argentic  oxide  contains  two  of  silver  to  one  of  oxygen.  The  argentic 
oxide  is  a  brown  powder  easily  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  light  or  by 
heat,  even  as  low  as  that  of  boiling  water.  Oxide  of  silver  digested  in  the  cold 
with  strong  ammonia  produces  that  most  dangerous  compound,  fulminating 
silver,  which,  in  dealing  with  silver  residues,  might  sometimes  be  accidentally 
formed  ;  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  decompose  by  heating  any  oxide  of  silver 
which  may  be  present  in  the  residues.  Chloride  of  silver  may  be  obtained  in 
beautiful  crystals  from  its  solution  in  ammonia  or  in  hydrochloric  acid.  A 
double  salt  of  chloride  of  silver  and  ammonia  exists  which  gives  up  its 
ammonia  at  a  high  heat  and  reabsorbs  it  at  a  low  one,  and  this  property  has 
been  utilised  for  the  economical  production  of  freezing  effects  ;  it  is  extensively 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  paraffins.  Strong  common  salt  will  dissolve  silver 
chloride.  Silver  nitrate  will  dissolve  silver  iodide  or  bromide,  forming  re- 
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spectively  a  double  salt.  Potassium  or  sodium  iodide  solution  will  convert  a 
bromide  sensitive  plate  into  an  iodide  plate.  The  subchloride  of  silver  is  very 
difficult  to  prepare  ;  one  way  of  obtaining  it  is  to  dip  silver  leaf  into  ferric 
chloride  and  wash  quickly.  It  was  once  supposed  to  be  the  substance  formed 
when  light  acts  upon  chloride  of  silver,  but  he  believed  that  that  theory  of  the 
latent  image  had  been  proved  to  be  incorrect.  He  then  spoke  of  the  extension 
of  colour  sensitiveness  by  the  addition  of  coloured  substances  to  emulsions, 
and  added  that  crystals  of  iodide  of  silver  become  coloured  and  friable  on 
exposure  to  light.  He  narrated  how  organic  and  certain  other  substances  affect 
the  discolouration  of  chloride  of  silver  by  light,  and  referred  to  the  experiment 
of  silver  chloride  in  a  sealed  tube  darkening  in  the  light  and  becoming  white 
again  in  the  dark  by  reabsorption  of  the  freed  chlorine.  Lastly,  he  said  that 
Mr.  Carey  Lea  had  adduced  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  action  of  light 
upon  sensitive  films  produces  compounds  analogous  to  lakes. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  asked  whether  the  oxygen  given  off  at  the  melting  point  of 
silver  were  combined  or  merely  occluded. 

Mr.  Louis  replied  that  it  was  combined. 

Mr.  Haddon  asked  if  absolutely  dry  chloride  of  silver  in  a  tube  would  colour 
in  the  light  and  turn  white  again  in  darkness.  If  a  print  on  ordinary  albu- 
menised  paper  were  fixed  without  being  toned  it  had  an  unpleasant  tint ;  was 
that  due  to  metallic  silver,  or  to  what  ? 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  did  not  see  how  the  latest  of  the  many  hypotheses  of  the 
latent  image  which  Mr.  Carey  Lea  had  successively  adopted  explained  the  re¬ 
reversal  of  the  latent  image  or  the  experimental  results  of  Dr.  Janssen.  Mr. 
Lea  was  quite  right  not  to  adhere  steadily  to  one  hypothesis  in  relation  to  a 
subject  at  present  covered  with  uncertainty. 

Mr.  Everitt,  in  printing  transparencies  from  a  negative,  had  first  obtained 
a  good  positive,  then  with  another  developer  a  weak  positive,  then  no  image  at 
all  through  applying  ferricyanide  of  potassium  by  mistake  ;  with  a  fourth 
developer  he  obtained  a  weak  negative  instead  of  a  positive. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  did  not  think  that  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  recent  experiments 
settled  the  question  of  the  latent  image. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  said  that  the  address  given  by  Mr.  Louis  had  been  a  most 
interesting  one ;  he  hoped  that  at  a  future  time  he  would  be  well  enough  to 
show  his  experiments  and  to  write  out  his  paper  for  publication  in  a  photo¬ 
graphic  newspaper. 

The  Chairman  endorsed  Mr.  Mackie’s  remarks,  and  hoped  that  on  the  next 
occasion  Mr.  Louis  would  deal  with  the  organic  salts  of  silver.  He  did  not 
believe  in  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  hypothesis  of  the  latent  image,  because  light  must 
produce  some  effect  antecedent  to  chemical  change  ;  moreover,  he  did  not  think 
that  Mr.  Lea’s  experiments  proved  anything  in  particular,  because  organic 
matter  was  used  in  all  of  them.  The  double  salts  of  silver  are  very  unstable, 
and  to  them  he  thought  that  they  must  in  the  future  look  for  sensitiveness.  He 
should  like  a  definition  setting  forth  where  organic  salts  end  and  inorganic 
salts  begin. 

Mr.  Louis  replied  that  in  organic  salts  the  base  was  in  combination  with  an 
acid,  other  than  carbonic  acid,  containing  carbon.  He  had  not  had  time  to 
go  into  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  paper  thoroughly,  but  he  remembered  that  he  had 
performed  some  experiments  relating  to  the  reversibility  of  the  image.  He 
could  not  answer  Mr.  Haddon’s  question  about  albumenised  paper  ;  he  had 
had  no  experience.  He  questioned  if  absolutely  dry  chlorine  in  an  absolutely 
dry  atmosphere  would  darken  in  the  light,  but  it  would  darken  quickly  in  an 
absolutely  wet  one  with  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Mr.  Trinks  remarked  that  a  thorough  study  of  silver  and  its  salts  would 
be  of  value,  and  he  hoped  that  soon  Mr.  Louis  would  demonstrate  some  of  the 
facts  before  the  Association. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  exhibited  a  large  specimen  of  direct  printing  upon  opal,  which 
was  greatly  admired  for  its  exceptional  richness. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Hastings  exhibited  another  simplification  of  the  magnesium  blow 
lamp,  consisting  of  a  little  glass  funnel  with  indiarubber  tube  and  pneumatic 
ball  attached  ;  the  flexible  tube  was  looped  near  the  funnel,  to  prevent  any  of 
the  powder  getting  back  into  the  ball. 

Mr.  Ernest  Brownlie  and  Mr.  Henry  Park  were  elected  members  of  the 
Association. 

Mr.  Haddon  asked  whether  the  latter  name  were  Park  or  Parkes. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  stated  that  it  had  been  correctly  given  as  “  Park.” 


CAMERA  CLUB. 

On  Thursday,  February  9,  experiments  in  photographing  by  artificial  light, 
and  a  discussion  of  the  subject,  were  opened  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Roberts,  who  read  a 
paper  on  photographing  theatrical  scenes  by  the  ordinary  illumination,  using 
orthochromatic  plates.  Mr.  Roberts  described  his  method  of  working,  and 
gave  some  of  the  details  of  his  treatment  of  plates  with  erythrosin,  &c.  After 
the  reading  of  the  paper,  portraits  were  taken  on  orthochromatised  plates,  the 
light  used  being  the  incandescent  gaslight,  which  had  been  fitted  up  in  the 
room  by  the  Welsbach  Company  for  the  purpose.  Other  exposures  were  made 
in  comparison  with  these  ;  in  some  Mr.  Hart’s  apparatus  for  blowing  magnesium 
powder  through  two  flames  being  used,  in  others  an  ingenious  -contrivance 
devised  by  Mr.  Hastings,  and  in  others  again  the  limelight ;  a  composition 
called  magnesiopyre,  made  up  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Hunter,  of  Glasgow,  was  also  used. 

The  discussion  was  taken  part  in  by  Messrs.  Lyonel  Clark,  Maskell,  Hart, 
J.  Traill  Taylor,  Plomer,  Rodgers,  Hyslop,  England,  and  Henry  ;  and  a  com¬ 
munication  from  Mr.  G.  Healey  was  read,  giving  his  experience  in  photo¬ 
graphing  groups,  &c.,  at  a  bazaar  by  means  of  magnesium  ribbon. 

On  Thursday,  February  23,  the  evening  will  be  devoted  to  lantern  slides. 


THE  YOUNG  MENS’  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  meeting  of  the  promoters  of  the  above  Society  took  place  at  186,  Alders- 
gate-street  on  Monday,  the  13th  instant,  at  eight  p.m.  Several  of  the  intending 
members  were  absent,  but  this  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  bad  state  of  the 
weather. 

The  few  friends  present,  after  a  short  discussion,  enrolled  themselves  as 
members,  and  then  proceeded  to  elect  officers.  However,  after  due  considera¬ 
tion,  it  was  decided  only  to  elect  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary  for  the  present, 


so  as  to  allow  those  who  were  absent  a  chance  of  assisting  to  elect  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Vice-President,  and  Council. 

Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  F. R.S.,  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  and  Mr.  H.  P. 
Robinson,  have  kindly  offered  to,  act  as  Patrons  to  the  Society. 

The  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  on  Monday,  the  27th 
instant,  when  the  Secretary,  Mr.  F.  Barr,  has  offered  to  give  a  paper  on  The 
Camera  and  How  to  Use  it,  for  the  special  benefit  of  those  members  who  have 
but  recently  started  or  who  are  about  to  start  in  the  art. 


The  address  of  the  Secretary  is  Mr.  Frederick  Ban1,  28,  Clarendon-road 
Walthamstow. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  on  Tuesday,  February  7,  at  Myddeiton  Hall,  Islington, 
Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  President,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Lewis  MEDLAND  delivered 
an  interesting  lecture,  entitled,  I n  N wilier n  Latitudes  with  a  (Jamero,  i  11  n  - 
tinted  by  about  two  hundred  lantern  pictures,  which  were  exhibited  for  the 
first  time.  The  lecturer,  in  a  very  concise  style  relieved  by  occasional  touches 
of  dry  humour,  led  his  audience  from  London  to  the  Baltic,  thence  to  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow,  and  back  again,  and  kept  his  hearers  so  thoroughly 
interested  that  at  the  conclusion  of  his  discourse  they  were  surprised  to  find 
that  nearly  two  hours  had  passed  and  that  a  couple  of  hundred  views  had  been 
exhibited  and  explained. 

The  room  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  a  large  proportion  of  the  visitors 
being  ladies. 

At  the  next  meeting  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  will  explain  the  action  of  his  hypo 
eliminator  and  will  also  make  a  further  demonstration  of  the  magnesium  Hash 
lamp. 


SHEFFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  held  on  the  7th  instant,  Mr.  A.  S.  Platts,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair,  the  annual  lantern  slide  competition  took  place,  nine 
members  contributing  sets  of  six.  They  were  arranged  in  an  open  frame  and 
afterwards  thrown  on  the  screen,  which  showed  a  disc  of  six  feet,  with  the 
Society’s  oil  lamp.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Shields  for  slides  made 
by  the  wet  collodion  process,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  Ernest  Beck  for  slides  made 
on  the  Mawson  plate.  These  gentlemen  presented  to  the  Society  their  winning 
sets,  and  Mr.  T.  Turner  also  presented  a  set  of  six.  The  proceedings  then 
closed  at  a  late  hour. 


BIRKENHEAD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  in  the  Free  Public  Library  on  the 
9th  instant, — The  President,  Mr.  John  H.  Day,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Edwards  was  elected  as  a  member. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest  handed  round  for  inspection  an  interesting  Daguerreotype 
of  M.  Daguerre  himself,  done  by  Spencer,  the  first  photographer  ever  in  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  the  discoverer  of  electroplating. 

Mr.  Paul  Lange  exhibited  the  Stereoscopic  Company’s  “Perfect  Photometer” 
and  one  of  Wray’s  new  lenses  with  iris  diaphragm.  The  manner  of  using  the 
latter  met  with  approval,  doing  away,  as  it  does,  with  any  chance  of  altering 
the  size  of  the  stoji  by  any  subsequent  movement,  such  as  removing  the  cap,  &c. 
Mr.  Lange  also  showed  a  lantern  slide  of  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  the  28th 
ultimo,  one  of  a  series  of  six  he  had  taken  in  its  different  phases,  which  was 
excellent  and  full  of  detail,  showing  out  well  on  the  sheet  with  its  dark  back¬ 
ground.  A  number  of  transparent  spots  were  thought  to  have  been  caused  by 
dust,  but  Mr.  Lange  stated  that  he  found  them  in  the  same  place  on  each 
negative,  proving  conclusively  that  they  were  stars,  whilst  under  the  micro¬ 
scope  a  large  number  were  observed  which  were  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 
For  microscopic  purposes  it  was  thought  that  collodion  would  have  yielded 
better  results  than  gelatine,  the  inequalities  of  the  film  when  highly  magnified 
seriously  affecting  the  integrity  of  the  image,  though  in  the  lantern  this  was, 
of  course,  not  observable. 

Several  members  gave  their  experience  of  trying  to  photograph  the  eclipse, 
their  main  difficulty  being  to  get  their  cameras  tilted  to  a  sufficiently  high 
altitude,  one  gentleman  having  recourse  even  to  a  step  ladder  in  lieu  of  the 
orthodox  tripod. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce  had  substituted  a  telescope  for  the  lens,  but  the  amount  of 
refracted  light  thrown  on  the  focussing  screen  from  its  inside  brasswork  had 
prevented  him  exposing  a  plate. 

Asked  for  his  modus  operandi  of  working,  Mr.  Lange  stated  that  lie  had  used 
a  studio  camera  stand,  thereby  being  aide  to  get  any  angle  of  view  he  wished  : 
by  using  one  lens  only  of  his  Ross’  rapid  symmetrical  he  obtained  an  image  of 
increased  size,  the  exposure  being  with  an  ordinary  rapid  plate,  {,  cap  off 
and  on. 

A  competition  then  took  place  for  a  silver  medal  offered  by  Mr.  F.  Evans  for 
a  set  of  four  lantern  slides  all  printed  from  the  same  negative,  preference  being 
given  to  the  set  showing  the  greatest  variety  of  colour.  The  contest  was  a  keen 
one,  and  the  Judges,  Messrs.  Atkins,  Sayce,  and  Sylvester  Parry,  had  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  decision,  having,  after  the  slides  had  been 
passed  through  the  lantern  several  times,  to  finally  retire  to  another  room  for 
their  further  examination.  On  returning,  Mr.  Atkins  announced  the  distin¬ 
guishing  mark  of  the  set  they  thought  entitled  to  the  prize,  when  the  President 
announced  that  the  Secretary  (Mr.  G.  A.  Carruthers)  was  the  winner.  Their 
colours  were  black,  burnt  sienna,  Vandyck  brown,  and  blue. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry,  Mr.  Carruthers  stated  that  he  had  used  ^  erel  s 
chloride  plates,  and  had  obtained  the  various  colours  after  considerable  experi¬ 
menting — the  black  with  ferrous  oxalate,  the  sienna  red  with  carbonate  of  soda 
and  pyro,  the  slide,  when  thoroughly  washed  and  dried  after  fixing,  being 
immersed  for  about  ten  minutes  in  bichloride  of  mercury  and  iodide  ot  potas¬ 
sium  solution,  washed  and  dried  again,  and  finally  plunged  into  a  strong 
solution  of  ammonia  and  water,  when  it  at  once  loses  its  positive,  appearance 
and  turns  the  colour  named.  The  Vandyck  brown  required  a  precisely  similar 
treatment,  excepting  that  the  plate  has  to  be  kept  in  the  ammonia  considerably 
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longer ;  if  left  too  long  it  would,  of  course,  blacken.  The  blue  slide,  which 
was  the  only  one  of  that  colour  exhibited,  excited  some  interest ;  it  had  been 
developed  with  ferrous  oxalate  to  which  was  added  a  small  crystal  of  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  ammonia,  this  gives  a  pale  brown  tint,  but  on  pouring  over  it  some 
gold  from  the  stock  bottle  (one  grain  to  each  half  ounce  of  water)  it  flashes  out 
blue  at  once,  and  can  then  be  fixed  without  suffering  any  change. 

The  competition  was  followed  by  a  further  display  of  slides,  some  of  local 
views  from  negatives  taken  twenty-five  years  ago  by  Mr.  Sayce  exciting  much 
interest. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Evans,  who  worked  the  lanterns,  terminated  the 
proceedings. 


BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the  Technical 
Schools,  Bridge-street,  on  the  9th  instant, — Mr.  E.  H.  Jaques  (Vice-President) 
in  the  chair.  Fifty-six  members  present. 

Messrs.  H.  J.  Avey,  Jacob  Biggs,  Thomas  North,  and  George  Wheale,  were 
elected,  and  Messrs.  C.  B.  Bishop,  J.  B.  Bateman,  Thomas  L.  Jones,  J.  W. 
Moore,  and  J.  C.  Whateley,  were  nominated  for  election  as  members. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Harrison  exhibited  Mr.  Robinson’s  picture,  Carolling,  and  bromide 
prints  from  negatives  taken  by  the  flash  light ;  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Welford  nega¬ 
tives  on  ordinary  Ilford  plates  by  the  same  light. 

Mr.  George  Wilkes  exhibited  carbon  prints  taken  from  the  reverse  side  of 
Eastman  paper  negatives,  which  showed  very  little  difference  from  the  ordinary 
way. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  showed  a  photometer  made  by  the  Stereoscopic  Com¬ 
pany,  and  explained  the  working  and  details  of  same. 

The  question  box  contained  the  following  : — 

Question  1.  “  What  is  the  simplest  method  of  testing  the  strength  of  liquid 
ammonia  ?” 

Mr.  Harrison  :  There  is  no  simple  way,  and  it  requires  special  ap¬ 
paratus,  &c. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Cox  :  There  is  no  ready  method  of  ascertaining  the  strength  of 
liquid  ammonia  except,  perhaps,  the  estimation  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
liquid  and  subsequent  comparison  with  a  table.  Solutions  of  ammonia  for 
photographic  purposes  are  often  about  ten  per  cent,  solutions  or  thereabouts. 
A  short  table  may,  therefore,  be  used  : — 

Ammonia  in  100  parts 


Solution.  Specific  Gravity. 

5  .  -9790 

6  . . .  -9749 

7  .  -9709 

8  .  -9670 

9  ..  . .  -9631 

10  . . . .  -9593 

11  .  -9556 

12  .  -9520 

13  .  -9484 

14  .  -9449 

15  .  -9414 


In  the  absorption  of  ammonia  gas  by  water  there  is  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  volume  and  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  density  of  the  liquid. 

Question  2.  “After  using  peroxide  of  hydrogen  as  an  eliminator,  is  much 
washing  needed  ?” 

Mr.  Harrison  :  Not  to  be  recommended  as  an  eliminator,  and  will  bleach 
pictures  off  the  paper. 

Mr.  Cox  :  The  use  of  hydroxyl,  H2  02  (hydrogen  peroxide),  is  recommended 
by  Abney  for  eliminating  the  last  traces  of  hypo  solution.  1'3  to  1'8  is  Abney’s 
recommendation.  It  is  both  an  oxidiser  and  reducer ;  it  has,  however,  no 
action  on  the  metallic  silver  of  the  film,  and  is  found  to  convert  the  hypo  into 
sulphate,  an  innocuous  compound  photographically. 

Question  3.  “Wanted  the  equation  of  the  change  which  takes  place  when 
the  latent  image  is  developed  (say,  with  p'yro).  Does  the  image  consist  of 
oxide  of  silver?” 

Mr.  Cox :  The  reactions  which  occur  during  alkaline  development  are  not 
thoroughly  known,  but  it  is  definitely  ascertained  that  the  sensitive  silver  salt 
is  reduced  to  metallic  silver.  When  there  is  a  reduction  of  such  a  salt  by  a 
developing  solution  there  is  a  consequent  alteration  in  that  solution  following 
upon  a  chemical  change  in  it.  The  silver  salt  (say,  silver  bromide)  is  found  to 
be  split  up  into  silver  and  bromine.  The  bromine  is  absorbed  by  the  ammonia 
of  the  developer,  forming  ammonium  bromide,  and  probably  the  oxygen  of  the 
ammonia  solution  combines  with  the  pyro  ;  or  it  may  be  the  pyro  absorbs  the 
oxygen  from  the  water,  and  that  this  disturbance  of  chemical  combination 
causes  reduction  of  the  silver  bromide  to  the  metallic  state  and  liberation  of 
the  bromine.  This  free  bromine  may  combine  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water 
and  form  hydrobromic  acid,  and  then  the  latter  would  combine  with,  the 
ammonia  solution  and  form  ammonia  bromide.  The  equation  is  sometimes 
given  thus : — 

2  NH4  OH  +  Pyro  +  H2  O  +  2  Ag  Br  =  Pyro  .  O 

Ammonia  solution  +  Pyro  and  water  +  Silver  bromide  give  Oxidised  pyro. 

+  Ag2  +  2  NH4  Br  +  2  Ho  O 

Silver  +  Ammonia  bromide  +  Water. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  Mr.  Godfrey  to  read  his  paper,  entitled  Don’t ! 
[see  page  105]. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  H.  Pickard)  then  gave  a  paper  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  on  The  Magnesium  Flash  Light.  He  commenced  with  a  description  of 
the  earlier  attempts  to  obtain  photographs  by  means  of  light  produced  by 
mixing  explosive  substances,  such  as  chlorate  of  potassium  and  sulphide  of 
antimony,  with  magnesium,  and  subsequently  with  guncotton.  He  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  show  a  number  of  different  lamps  and  apparatus  which  have  recently 
been  invented  and  used,  including  the  Armstrong  bottle,  the  Hastings  blowpipe 
lights,  and  described  the  Hart  and  Bishop  lamp.  He  then  produced  a  lamp 
which  he  had  made  from  the  description  given  by  Mr.  James  in  the  columns 
of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  and,  lighting  it,  showed  what  a 


splendid  flash  it  gave ;  and,  lastly,  brought  forward  a  well-made  lamp  which 
he  had  received  from  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.,  called  the  Redmond  lamp.  Th* 
lamp  proper  is  enclosed  in  a  large  semicircular  reflector  and  throws  a  very 
powerful  light,  to  tone  and  diffuse  which,  the  inventor  says,  “  Thick  white 

blotting-paper  should  be  placed  in  front  of  the  light.”  Mr.  Pickard  . . . . 

by  remarking  that  thanks  were  due  to  his  friends,  Messrs.  Hulme.  Marlow, 
Marion  &  Co.,  and  Place,  for  loan  of  apparatus,  &c.,  and  said  he  wouh  1  give  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  light,  and,  accordingly,  exposed  several  film 
(Eastman  stripping)  on  portraits  of  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Karleese  and  a  group 
of  the  whole  of  the  members  present.  The  Chairman  also  exposed  two  of 
Messrs.  Thomas  &  Co.’s  plates.  Several  of  the  lamps  were  used  separately, 
also  the  guncotton  flash.  On  developing,  the  members  were  surprised  at  the 
results  obtained,  the  best  results  being  those  taken  with  the  Marion  A  Co. 
lamp  and  Mr.  James’s  lamp.  In  each  case  the  demonstrator  interposed  a  large 
sheet  of  ground-glass  between  the  light  and  the  object. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Iliff  exhibiteil  a  camera  for  enlarging  by  the  magnesium  ribbon; 
a  very  clever  arrangement. 


LEICESTER  AND  LEICESTERSHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  regular  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the  Mayor’s  Parlour,  Old 
Town  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  February  8,— Mr.  George  Bankart  in  the  chair. 
There  was  an  excellent  attendance  of  members. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson  gave  his  demonstration  on  the  manipulation  of 
stripping  films,  a  supply  of  which  had  been  generously  provided  by  the 
Vergara  Company,  Eastman  Film  Company,  and  Mr.  Pumphrey,  Birmingham, 
the  development  and  after-processes  of  which  afforded  the  members  a  scientific 
treat.  Mr.  Wilkinson  having  described  the  various  processes,  the  solutions 
requisite  for  each,  and  their  particular  uses,  proceeded  to  demonstrate  in  a 
practical  manner  the  modus  operandi  of  each  particular  process.  The  experi¬ 
ments  were  an  undoubted  success,  the  development  of  the  negatives,  which 
had  previously  been  exposed  by  the  makers,  being  watched  with  considerable 
interest,  and,  following  the  instructions  kindly  furnished  with  the  films,  they 
were  carried  through  the  various'  stages  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  although  in 
one  or  two  cases  the  stripping  was  not  so  perfect  as  could  be  wished,  it  was  felt 
that  this  was  not  detrimental  in  any  degree  to  the  practical  usefulness  of  the 
process,  but  was  owing  rather  to  the  insufficient  time  which  the  exigencies  of 
the  meeting  could  afford  to  the  proper  drying  of  the  films. 

At  the  close  of  the  demonstration  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
those  firms  who  had  sent  specimens  of  their  films,  and  to  Mr.  Pumphrey  for 
the  numerous  specimens  of  apparatus  used  in  his  process,  and  the  excellent 
specimens  of  work  done  by  his  process.  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  also  heartily 
thanked  for  his  kindness  in  showing  the  members  this  newest  application  of 
photography,  and,  in  reply,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  after  acknowledging  the  vote  of 
thanks,  introduced  the  Photographers’  Benevolent  Society  to  the  notice  of  the 
members,  which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  introduce,  and  which  resulted  in 
several  donations  to  the  society  he  represented. 

The  President  then  introduced  to  the  members  the  new  Wolfe’s  mounting 
cards,  which  were  eagerly  scrutinised  and  appropriated. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  the  meeting 
separated  at  a  somewhat  late  hour. 


DORSET  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  meeting  of  members  of  this  Association  took  place  at  the  Studio,  Monkton, 
on  Monday  evening  at  half-past  six.  The  Rev.  W.  Miles  Barnes  presided. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed  ;  after  which  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  evening  were  opened  by  the  President,  who  took  for  his  subject 
Some  Notes  on  Photographic  Printing,  which  will  appear  next  week. 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  an  interesting  collection  of  photographs,  which 
included  some  valuable  prints,  the  early  work  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  ;  these  were 
examined,  and  a  discussion  followed  on  the  subject  of  the  lecture. 

Some  novelties  were  then  inspected  by  the  members,  amongst  which  were 
specimens  of  Pumplirey’s  new  negative  film  with  12  x  10  instantaneous  pictures 
taken  upon  it,  V ergara’s  new  film,  a  negative  on  an  Eastman  film,  a  vignetting 
frame  with  double-action  vignetting  front,  and  two  instantaneous  pictures  photo¬ 
graphed  by  means  of  the  flash  light  by  Carbutt,  the  American  plate  maker. 

The  members  then  adjourned  to  the  Rectory,  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Barnes, 
for  refreshments  ;  after  which  some  experiments  were  made  with  the  limelight 
and  the  magnesium  lamp.  Some  successful  photographs  were  then  taken  by 
the  magnesium  flash  light  and  developed. 

The  management  of  the  flash  light  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  George,  assisted 
by  Dr.  Compton  ;  the  limelight,  which  was  most  useful  in  the  focussing,  was 
managed  by  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  J.  Pope,  and  the  magnesium  lamp  by 
Mr.  Barnes. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  current  session  was  held  in  the  Professional  Hall, 
20,  George-street,  on  Wednesday  evening,  February  1,  at  eight  o’clock, — The 
President,  Mr.  W.  Forgan,  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turnbull  introduced  the  subject  of  transparency  making,  and 
gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  progress  which  had  been  made  since  photography 
had  been  employed  in  the  preparation  of  pictures  for  exhibition  by  means  of 
the  optical  lantern.  He  also  showed  a  variety  of  slides  in  illustration  of  his 
remarks,  pointing  out,  in  the  examples  thrown  upon  the  screen,  what  to 
imitate  and  what  to  avoid.  Mr.  Turnbull  indicated  that  the  thinnest  possible 
emulsion  should  be  used  in  coating  plates  intended  for  transparencies,  but  at 
the  same  time  rich  in  silver.  A  quick  development  also  was  recommended  as 
conducive  to  clean,  clear  work. 

Several  members  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  followed. 

The  Chairman  had  recently  measured  the  thickness  of  afl  ordinary  gelatine 
film,  and  found  to  his  surprise  that  it  took  2500  to  make  the  thickness  of  an 
inch.  He  urged  the  members  to  be  preparing  for  the  forthcoming  exhibition 
of  members’  slides  on  the  16tli  inst. 

Mr.  J.  McGlashan  exhibited  an  arrangement  for  making  transparencies  by 
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reduction  from  half-plate  and  larger  negatives.  It  was  considered  a  simple 
and  efficient  piece  of  apparatus.  The  negative  is  held  upright  in  an  adjust¬ 
able  framework  while  the  camera  slides  backward  or  forward  in  a  grooved 

board. 

Mr.  W.  Crooke  demonstrated  his  manner  of  using  the  new  magnesium 
powder  light.  A  group  was  arranged  and  taken  by  flash.  On  developing,  it 
was  found  to  have  sufficiently  manifested  the  capabilities  of  this  light,  even 
the  dark  woodwork  on  the  walls  of  the  room  being  defined.  Mr.  Crooke  re¬ 
marked  that  when  they  were  more  familiar  with  its  management,  this  light 
might  be  extremely  useful,  and  doubtless  would  be  largely  employed. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Baird  exhibited  several  portraits  taken  with  the  new  light. 

Votes  of  thanks  closed  the  proceedings.  The  attendance  was  large,  and 
several  ladies  were  again  present. 


The  first  popular  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  in  Queen-street  Hall  on 
Wednesday,  January  t25,  when  the  Rev.|  William  Logan,  Lanark,  delivered 
a  lecture  on  To  Norway  a,nd  Back  by  the  Great  Sunniva  to  an  audience  of 
nearly  a  thousand  persons.  A  hundred  transparencies  were  shown,  taken  by 
Mr.  A.  Brown,  of  Lanark.  A  ten  days’  tour,  including  the  principal  places  of 
interest  northwards  from  the  Hardanger  Fiord,  occupied  the  evening  in  an  in¬ 
structive  and  pleasant  manner.  The  views  were  remarkably  good,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  were  much  applauded.  During  the  evening  several  Norwegian  songs 
were  sung,  and  violin  and  pianoforte  selections  given.  Messrs.  Turnbull  and 
Brown  manipulated  the  lantern.  Votes  of  thanks  followed  the  completion  of 
the  programme. 

- - - - - 

MEDALS  AWARDED  AT  DUNDEE  EXHIBITION. 

We  have  received  the  following  just  when  going  to  press  : — 

Class  1. — Not  less  than  six  portraits,  any  size. — ■ Gold  meclal,  W.  J. 
Byrne,  Richmond. 

Class  2. — Not  fewer  than  six  portraits,  above  8|  x  6^. — Silver  medal, 
W.  Crooke,  Edinburgh  ;  bronze  medal,  W.  W.  Winter,  Derby. 

Class  3. — Not  fewer  than  eight  portraits,  8^  x  6^,  or  under. — Silver 
medal,  W.  W.  Winter,  Derby;  bronze  medal,  John  Moffat,  Edinburgh. 

Class  4. — Not  fewer  than  six  landscapes,  any  size. — Gold  medal,  Green 
Brothers,  Grassmere. 

Class  5. — Not  fewer  than  eight  landscapes,  8^x65,  or  under. — Silver 
medal,  Frank  M'.  Sutcliffe,  Whitby;  bronze  viedal,  Andrew  S.  Watson, 
Edinburgh. 

Class  6. — Not  fewer  than  six  landscapes,  above  8^  x  6|. — Silver  medal, 
M.  Auty,  Tynemouth  ;  bronze  medal,  H.  Collis  Pettitt,  Keswick. 

Class  7. — Two  or  more  genre  pictures. — Silver  medal,  C.  E.  Wyrall, 
Aldershot ;  bronze  medal,  J.  C.  Cox,  Lochee. 

Class  8. — For  best  ceramic  picture. — Silver  medal,  J.  G.  Tunny  &  Co., 
Edinburgh. 

Class  9. — Enlargement  by  any  process. — Silver  viedal,  W.  Ferrier, 
Dundee ;  bronze  medal,  J.  H.  Hogg,  Kendal. 

Class  10. — Enlargement  (bromide). — Silver  medal ,  Werner  &  Son, 
Dublin ;  bronze  viedal,  M.  Auty,  Tynemouth. 

Class  11. — Transparencies,  other  than  lantern  slides. — Silver  viedal , 
W.  M.  Martin,  Dundee. 

Class  12. — Not  fewer  than  twelve_lantern  slides  .—Silver  medal,  W.  M. 
Martin,  Dundee. 

Class  13. — Not  fewer  than  four  instantaneous  marine  views  —'Silver 
medal,  West  &  Son,  Southsea  ;  extra  silver  medal,  W.  H.  Hyslop, 
London. 

Class  14.— Not  fewer  than  four  interiors. — Silver  medal,  Richard  Keene, 
Derby  ;  extra  bronze  medal,  J.  H.  Hogg,  Kendal. 

Class  15. — Best  picture,  or  series,  of  photo-mechanical  printing  process. 
— Silver  medal,  T.  &  R.  Annan,  Glasgow. 

Class  15  a. — Presented  by  Paget  Prize  Plate  Company  for  a  series 
of  six  instantaneous  ^photographs.  —  Silver  medal,  W.  J.  Finlayson, 
Johnston. 

Class  16. — For  apparatus,  material,  and  processes. — Silver  viedal,  for 
film  and  dark  slide,  Vergara  Film  Company,  London  ;  bronze  medal, 
for  improved  long-focus  camera,  G.  Lowdon,  Dundee ;  bronze  medal,  for 
tripod  stand,  with  ball  and  socket  head,  C.  G.  Collins,  London  ;  special 
bronze  medal,  for  lenses,  W.  Wray,  London  ;  special  bronze  viedal,  for 
flap-shutter,  T.  S.  &  W.  Taylor,  Leicester. 

Class  17  (Members  only). — Not  fewer  than  six  6J  x  4f,  or  under. — Silver 
viedal,  J.  Mathewson,  Dundee  ;  bronze  viedal,  J.  R.  Wilson,  Newport. 

Class  18  (Members  only). — Not  fewer  than  six  6J  x  4f ,  or  under. — Silver 
viedal,  Leslie  Owen,  Dundee  ;  bronze  viedal,  P.  Feathers,  Dundee. 

Class  19. — Series  of  six  landscapes,  any  size,  open  to  amateurs  only. — 
Gold  viedal,  H.  Tolley,  Nottingham ;  silver  viedal,  W.  M.  Martin, 
Dundee  i  bronze  medal,  Paul  Lange,  Liverpool. 

Class  20  (for  Ladies  only). — Silver  medal,  Miss  Clarisse  Miles,  Malmes¬ 
bury  ;  bronze  viedal,  Miss  Marie  Sandeman,  Perth. 

Amateur  Prize. — Silver  viedal,  Harry  Tolley,  Nottingham  ;  bronze 
viedal,  Dr.  Alabone,  London. 

-rT~'~'  -  ~ - ♦ - — — ~ 

As  we  have  stated,  numerous  attractions  by  Way  of  lantern  projections  are 
in  store  for  the  visitors  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Photographic  Exhibition.  Among 
these  will  be  a  most  compendious  collection  taken  in  Derbyshire  and  Scotland 
during  the  Photographic  Conventions  of  1886  and  1887. 


©orregpontrence. 


&3T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


ISOCHROMATISING  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — A  letter  in  your  last  issue,  signed  “  J.  Cockburn, 
F.R.S.E.,”  seems  to  demand  a  word  of  reply  from  us. 

Your  correspondent  asks  whether  our  prohibition  of  the  use  of  Tailfer 
and  Clayton’s  patented  process  of  isochromatising  ordinary  gelatine  plates 
by  means  of  eosine  can  be  enforced,  and  he  plaintively  adds,  “  If  so,  it  is 
very  hard  on  those  who  prefer  isochromatising  their  own  plates.”  In 
reply,  we  would  remark  that  doubtless  there  are  many  other  cases  in 
which  it  may  seem  “  hard  ”  to  those  who  desire  to  benefit,  free  of  cost  to 
themselves,  by  the  labour  and  expenditure  of  others,  that  they  are  not 
permitted  to  do  so.  From  another  point  of  view  it  is  undoubtedly  hard 
and  unjust  to  those  who  have  borne  the  labour  and  expense  that  others 
should  step  in  and  appropriate  the  fruit  of  their  labours.  Our  patent 
laws  are  framed  for  the  special  purpose  of  affording  protection  against 
such  injustice,  and  in  this  instance  we  intend  to  enforce  all  rights  to 
which  we  have  legal  claim. 

If  your  correspondent  is  really  serious  in  his  offer  to  assist  in  defending 
a  “  test  action,”  we  are  quite  prepared  to  commence  such  action  as  soon 
as  he  and  his  friends  are  ready  to  afford  us  the  opportunity.  We  have 
already  shown  that  we  do  not  wish  to  adopt  a  “  dog-in-the-manger  ” 
policy,  by  offering  to  grant  sub-licences  to  “  amateurs  and  others  ”  at  a 
nominal  fee,  so  that  those  who  “  prefer  to  isochromatise  their  own 
plates  ”  may  do  so  without  fear  of  legal  proceedings. — We  are,  yours,  Ac., 
The  Grove,  Hackney,  London,  Feb.  14,  1888.  B.  J.  Edwards  Ar  Co. 

- - ♦ - 


iBxcijange  ttolumiu 


***  No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column  ; 
but  none  will  be  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
who  specify  their  requirements  as  “  anything  useful  ”  will  therefore  understood 
the  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 


Will  exchange  Swiss  cottage  front  with  movable  front,  in  perfect  condition,  for  good 
fur  rug  and  flower  stand. — Address,  Alexandra  Studio,  Bedford. 

Wanted,  half-plate  portable  camera  or  lantern  for  enlarging,  in  exchange  for  10  x  10 
mahogany  bellows  camera,  brass  bound. — Address,  Studio,  St.  John’s-road,  St. 
Leonard’s-on-Sea. 

Will  exchange  interior  and  exterior  backgrounds  for  similar  ;  also,  whole-plate  field 
and  studio  camera,  one  single  slide,  for  a  universal  studio  camera. — Address,  J.  L. 
Hart,  Ashbourne. 

I  will  exchange  a  cabinet  portrait  Ions,  by  Burr,  for  a  12  x  10  rapid  rectilinear  or  other 
landscape  lens,  or  enlarging  lantern. — Address,  J.  K.  Townsend,  Woodbine- villas, 
Carrington,  Nottingham. 

I  will  exchange  a  10x8  rapid  rectilinear,  by  Marion  &  Co.,  new  last  month  fa  splendid 
lens),  for  a  whole-plate  wide-angle  rectilinear  or  symmetrical  by  good  maker. — 
Address,  E.  Thomson,  31,  Lee-terrace,  Lee,  S.E. 

Wanted,  backgrounds  (interior,  exterior,  and  plain)  in  exchange  for  Gem  and  Victoria 
camera  with  nine  lenses,  also  a  quantity  of  ferrotype  plates  and  matts.— Address, 
J.  B.  Smithson,  The  Wensleydale  Photographic  Studio,  Leybum,  Yorkshire. 

Will  exchange  Burr’s  cabinet  portrait  lens,  nine-inch  focus,  three-and-a-half-iuch 
diameter,  for  Ross’  rapid  symmetrical,  nine-inch  focus,  or  modern  half-plate  camera 
with  three  double  backs  arid  case.— Address,  H.  Bentlet,  2,  Alma-street,  Halifax. 
Wanted,  a  bellows  camera,  about  10  x  8,  with  or  without  lens  and  stand,  in  exchange 
for  Bigelow’s  Album,  with  Key  of  Lighting  and  Posing,  Tylar’s  patent  double  slides, 
lantern,  and  other  photographic  goods. — Address,  W.  W.  Evers,  Wath,  Rotherham. 
Strong,  well-made  10x8  trunk-bodied  studio  camera,  with  rack  focussing,  to  be 
exchanged  for  early  volumes  of  the  Photographic  News,  Liverpool  Journal,  Journal 
of  Photography,  or  The  British  Journal  or  Photography.— Address,  W.  E. 
Debenham,  46,  Haverstock-hill. 

Wanted,  Ross’  or  Daffmeyer’s  quarter-plate  rapid  rectilineal-  lens  for  entomological 
outfit,  comprising  portable  walking-stick  nets,  setting  and  collecting  cases,  Ac.,  and 
Applications  of  the  Physical  Forces,  by  Guillemen. — Address,  Solar  Radiance,  2", 
Chepstow-road,  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 

Quarter-plate  long-focus  camera,  six  Tylar’s  metal  backs,  Grubb’s  aplanatic  stereo¬ 
scopic  lens,  Lancaster’s  folding  stand;  wanted,  developing  trays  for  enlargements, 
15x12  or  over,  three-inch  wide-angle  or  four-inch  rapid  rectilinear  lens  by  good 
maker.— Address,  Henry  R.  Procter,  Lowlights  Tannery,  North  Shields. 

• - ♦ - 

The  Stereoscopic  Company  have  just  announced  that  the  Amateur  Phot  >• 
graphic  Exhibition  held  at  their  Galleries,  110,  Regent-street,  V.,  will  close 
on  the  29th  instant.  Any  of  onr  readers  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  this  most  interesting  show  should  make  it  convenient  to  do  so  ere  it 
closes.  Our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  a  further  amount  of  l.V.  has 
been  subscribed  by  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  towards  the  Photographers 
Benevolent  Association.  The  sum  handed  over  to  the  Society  previously'  was 
32/.  5s.,  thus  making  a  total  contribution  of  47/.  5s.  It  is  hoped  that  a  large 
number  of  amateurs  will  avail  themselves  of  the  extended  time  and  \isit  the 
Exhibition,  and  thus  enable  the  Companyr  to  hand  over  a  still  laiger  sum  to 
this  worthy  charity. 
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Ensstoers  to  Correaponfients. 

E.  Doyle. — Thanks. 

S.  R.  Grove  wishes  to  know  where  he  can  obtain  some  Daguerreotype  plates. 

James  Reid. — Have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  Numerous  readers  have 
been  pestered  by  receiving  such  circulars. 

G.  Brunker. — For  reasons  into  which  we  cannot  here  enter,  we  strongly 
advise  a  four-and-a-half-inch  condenser. 

C.  W.  S. — Better  visit  the  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  next  week  and 
examine  the  different  cameras  there  to  be  displayed. 

J.  W.  Copley. — They  are  French.  Some  are  good,  others  not  so.  We  would 
rather  decline  the  somewhat  invidious  task  of  making  a  selection. 

Progress  (Manchester). — For  information  respectingphototypicprintingblocks, 
see  Wilkinson’s  work  on  the  subject,  published  by  England  Brothers. 

Pronounced.  —  1.  The  pronunciation  is  Neesayfore  Ne-epsay.  —  2.  Albu- 
menised  paper  was  introduced  thirty-five  years  ago. — 3.  Carte  portraits  were 
introduced  about  1859. 

Geo.  B.  Frederick.- — Apply  the  transfer  ink  to  the  exposed  bichromatised 
paper  either  by  a  dabber,  or,  preferably,  by  pressing  it  in  contact  with  an 
inked  lithographic  stone. 

A.  Scriven. — All  patents  in  connexion  with  carbon  printing,  including  the 
Lambert  patents,  have  expired.  Carbon  printing,  including  the  manufacture 
of  the  materials,  is  now  fully  open  to  the  public.  So  also  the  Woodburytype 
process. 

C.  H.  B. — A  very  nice  piece  of  apparatus  for  equalising  the  pressure  from  an 
oxygen  gas  cylinder  has  been  devised  ;  and  as  we  are  at  present  engaged  in 
making  trial  of  its  efficiency,  will  probably  have  something  to  say  about  it 
next  week. 

A  Member. — Yes,  we  think  with  you  that  the  passing  of  that  rule  was  a 
mistake,  and  may  lead  eventually  to  evil  such  as  created  the  revolution  of 
1874  ;  but  we  must  be  content  to  accept  things  as  they  now  exist,  and  hope 
for  the  best. 

J.  R.  M. — 1.  There  are  now  so  many  works  on  photography  that  we  could  not 
advise  unless  we  knew  the  special  department  in  which  interest  is  felt. — 
2.  Water  “  with  the  chill  off'”  will  prove  an  effectual  hypo  eliminator,  and 
is  safer  than  some  nostrums  recommended. 

Perplexed. — You  say  nothing  concerning  the  nature  and  preparation  of  the 
gelatine  by  which  the  prints  are  coated  previous  to  placing  them  on  the 
collodionised  glass.  Let  us  hear  something  concerning  this,  and  then  we 
may  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  your  mishaps. 

G.  Barclay  says,  in  using  the  magnesium  flash  light  he  finds  some  of  the 
powder  left  un consumed,  and  asks  what  he  should  do. — He  should  first  of 
all  arrange  a  tray  in  such  a  manner  as  to  catch  the  unconsumed  metal, 
and  so  prevent  its  being  lost.  It  can  then  be  swept  up  and  used  again. 

J.  T.  Mayfield  &  Co.,  of  35a,  Queen  Victoria-street,  London,  write,  that 
with  respect  to  the  lamp  for  burning  magnesium  powder  invented  by  Mr. 
Poirin,  in  which  they  are  stated  to  be  the  agents,  they  ask  us  to  correct  this 
statement,  as  they  are  the  sole  manufacturers,  and  at  present  have  not 
appointed  any  agents. 

Capt.  Wolfe.- — The  subscriptions  to  the  various  societies  and  clubs  in  London 
are  : — Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  a  guinea,  with  another  guinea 
as  entrance  fee  ;  London  and  Provincial,  five  shillings  ;  North  London,  ten 
shillings  ;  Photographic  Club,  one  guinea ;  Camera  Club,  three  guineas  for 
town  and  one  guinea  for  country  members. 

W.  H. — The  chief  fault  in  the  portraits  enclosed  is  in  the  lighting.  The  faces 
are  mere  maps  without  any  appearance  of  rotundity.  This  arises  from  the 
use  of  far  too  much  front  light  and  general  diffused  light.  Stop  off  all  the 
light  in  front  of  the  sitter  and  only  admit  it  from  one  side.  Then  alter  the 
blinds  until  proper  chiaroscuro  is  obtained.  The  posing  is,  on  the  whole, 
fairly  good. 

Eighty-seven.- — 1.  Good  landscapes  can  be  obtained  on  plates  up  to  10  x  8  by 
employing  one  of  the  lenses  of  the  combination.— 2.  A  room  thirteen  feet 
long  is  too  short  in  which  to  produce  good  general  work.  If  the  lens  men¬ 
tioned  is  not  sufficiently  rapid  the  cheapest  substitute  procurable  is  a  French 
quarter-plate  portrait  lens.  The  room  may  be  lighted  so  as  to  ensure  good 
lighting. 

S.  Sedgwick  wishes  to  know  if  he  will  have  to  p-  y  a  tax  on  a  horse  and  trap 
which  he  is  about  to  purchase  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  his  apparatus 
when  he  has  to  take  pictures  away  from  home. — We  presume,  if  the  horse 
and  trap  are  used  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  business,  it  will  not  be  liable 
for  duty,  but  if  they  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  whatever,  if  only  occa¬ 
sionally,  it  will  be  liable. 

Julius  asks  how  photographs  are  copied  so  as  to  get  them  the  same  size.  He 
says  he  has  a  half-plate  camera  and  lens,  but  he  cannot  get  the  image  the 
same  size  as  the  original. — The  cause,  doubtless,  is  that  Julius’s  camera  is 
not  long  enough.  In  copying  the  same  size  the  camera  must  be  extended  to 
double  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens.  If  that  be,  say,  nine  inches,  the 
camera  must  be  capable  of  elongation  to  eighteen  inches. 

c.  c  LARK  complains  that  the  fine  emery  powder  supplied  by  the  oilmen  is  very 
coarse  and  uneven  ;  he  asks  if  it  is  possible  to  grind  it  finer  with  a  pestle  and 
mortar. — Yes,  it  is  possible,  but  very  troublesome  and  laborious.  If  only  a 
small  quantity  is  required  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  separate  the  finer 
particles  from  the  commercial  article.  This  is  easily  done  by  taking  the 
finest  procurable  and  stirring  it  up  in  a  large,  deep  vessel  of  water.  After 
allowing  the  coarser  particles  to  subside  for  a  short  time,  the  liquid  is  poured 
off  into  another  vessel  and  the  liner  particles  are  allowed  to  settle  down,  then 
the  water  is  decanted  and  the  emery  dried. 


J.  D.  B.  writes  :  “Some  few  years  ago  there  was  an  ai  niide  papa 

with  a  gloss  equal  to  the  ordinary  albumeuised  paper ;  can  any  >*1  your  readers 
let  me  know  if  it  be  still  made,  and,  if  so,  where  I  can  procure  a  sample  !" 

J.  Preston. — 1.  To  blacken  brass,  first  clean  the  work,  then  immerse  it  in  % 
ten-grain  solution  each  of  the  nitrates  of  silver  and  of  copper.  This  strength 
may  be  considerably  varied,  perhaps  with  advantage.  Immerse  cold,  then 
remove,  and  heat  over  a  charcoal  fire. — 2.  The  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition 
opens  on  Monday  next,  and  will  remain  open  for  a  fortnight.  Perhaps  yon 
may  not  know  it,  but  this  Exhibition  is  indirectly  a  child  of  your  own. 

E.  Chadwick  writes  as  follows  :  “  1  wish  to  ask  whether  I  can  prevent  a  pa  mi 
using  a  copy  of  my  photograph  under  the  following  circumstance*  1 
wished  to  try  the  effect  of  photographing  pianos,  and  applied  to  a  dealer 
whose  place  of  business  is  near  to  allow  me  the  privilege  to  photograph  one 
of  his;  this  he  willingly  gave,  and  said  if  the  results  were  good  he  might 
give  me  an  order.  After  a  great  amount  of  trouble  and  expense  on  my  part, 

1  succeeded  in  obtaining  some,  what  I  consider,  very  good  results,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  him  proof,  which  he  pronounced  the  best  photograph  he  had  ever 
seen,  and  said  if  J  would  let  him  have  another  he  would  send  it  to  tin- 
manufacturer  and  see  whether  between  them  he  could  get  me  an  order.  To¬ 
day  I  am  shown  a  circular  with  an  engraving  on  it  from  my  photograph.  Is 
there  any  course  1  can  take  to  prevent  him  using  these  engravings  f” — We 
fear,  under  the  circumstances,  our  correspondent  has  no  remedy.  He  should 
have  made  the  photograph  copyright  in  the  first  instance. 

A.  S. — 1.  We  presume  so,  but  we  know  nothing  more  than  is  contained  in  our 
correspondent’s  letter. — 2  and  3.  It  is  one  of  our  rules  never  to  pass  an 
opinion  on  the  quality  of  different  makers’  goods.  All  those  named  in  your 
list  have  a  good  reputation.  If  you  have  three  lenses,  one  of  about  ten, 
another  eight,  and  the  third  five  inches  focus,  it  will  be  a  good  selection. 
The  last  named  should  be  a  “wide  angle.” — 4.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  a 
half-plate  camera  will  be  the  most  convenient  size  for  your  purpose, — 5.  We 
believe  good  plates  can  be  had  in  Mexico,  though  we  have  had  no  experience 
with  them. — 6.  Hare  has  a  very  good  changing  box,  so  has  Sands  <fc  Hunter. 
— 7.  In  taking  portraits  a  full  exposure  should  always  be  given.  Ordinary 
development. — 8.  Only  by  the  introduction  of  a  member  except  on  such 
evenings  as  the  public  are  invited. — 9.  Making  a  patented  article  for  your 
own  use  is  an  infringement  of  the  patent. 

D.  Joe  writes  :  “  1.  I  am  in  great  trouble  with  my  printing  ;  the  prints  show  no 
brilliancy  on  the  face.  The  cause  cannot  be  the  silver  bath,  as  the  strength 
of  that  is  fifty  grains.  What  1  think  is,  that  something  is  the  matter  with 
the  albumenised  paper.  I  believe  the  paper  is  of  very  common  quality  ;  it 
has  no  brilliancy  on  the  surface  before  floating  on  the  silver  bath.  Will  you 
be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  know  your  opinion  ?  I  enclose  samples  of  paper  and 
prints. — 2.  I  should  like  to  learn  painting  in  oil  colours.  What  is  tnc  best 
to  do  ?  Would  it  be  better  for  me  to  take  lessons  at  our  School  of  Art,  or 
would  any  instruction  book  answer  just  the  same  ? — 3.  Could  you  give  me  a 
permanent  transparent  medium  for  crystoleum  ?” — In  reply  :  1.  Presuming 
the  silver  bath  to  be  of  the  strength  stated,  and  is  in  good  condition,  we 
should  say  the  paper  is  at  fault.  Anyhow,  it  appears  to  be  but  thinly  albu¬ 
menised.  We  advise  our  correspondent  to  try  a  fresh  sample  from  another 
source,  using  the  same  chemicals  ;  this  will  settle  the  matter. — 2.  The  best 
plan  will  be  to  take ’lessons  at  a  School  of  Art  or  from  some  competent 
artist.  The  tutor  will  recommend  the  most  suitable  works  to  study. — 3. 
There  is  no  really  trustworthy  medium  ;  paraffin  wax  is,  perhaps,  about  the 
best. 

- + - 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of 
this  Club,  February  22,  1888,  will  be  on  Pocket  and  Detective  Cameras. 

Influence  of  Light  on  the  Heat  Conductivity  of  Selenium. — The 
analogies  of  heat  and  electric  conductivity  induced  the  authors  to  study  the 
influence  of  light  on  the  heat  conductivity  of  selenium,  the  electric  resistance 
of  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  diminished  on  exposure.  The  plan  of  experi¬ 
ment  consisted  in  sprinkling  the  double  iodide  of  copper  and  mercury  on  the 
disc  of  selenium,  on  which  a  circular  figure  had  been  blackened  with  Indian 
ink.  The  selenium  was  heated  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  current,  which 
produced  at  first  a  dark  spot,  owing  to  the  change  in  colour  of  the  double 
iodide.  This  subsequently  extended  into  a  fairly  regular  circular  figure,  the 
measurement  of  the  diameter  of  which  afforded  a  means  of  determining  the  heat 
conductivity  of  the  selenium.  This  method  was  found  to  be  more  practicable 
than  the  usual  method  of  melting  wax.  In  all  cases  the  diameter  of  the  circle 
was  greater  when  the  selenium  was  exposed  to  reflected  sunlight  from  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  heat  rays  had  been  removed  by  passage  through  solu¬ 
tions  of  alum  and  of  ammoniacal  copper  sulphate.  The  relation  of  heat 
conductivity  without  and  with  exposure  to  light  was  found  to  be  in  the  ratio 
of  1  :  IT  as  the  result  of  several  concordant  experiments.  The  same  ratio  was 
observed  between  the  electric  conductivities  without  and  with  exposure  to  light 
under  conditions  similar  to  those  described  above.  The  authors,  however,  would 
not  insist  on  this  concordance  of  results  in  the  two  phenomena. — Journal  of  the 
Chemical  Society. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION  AT  THE 
CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

An  exhibition  of  photographs  and  of  photographic  apparatus 
— the  latter  the  finest  and  most  complete  ever  held  in  this 
country — is  now  open  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham. 

This  exhibition  is  almost  marvellous  in  its  completeness, 
especially  taking  into  consideration  the  very  brief  time  taken 
in  getting  everything  in  order.  This  indicates  good  manage¬ 
ment  and  careful  forethought  on  the  part  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  is  a  standing  and  very  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  a  small,  committee  of  management — in  this  case  con¬ 
sisting  of  only  three. 

The  exhibits  are  divided  into  two  general  classes  —  the 
apparatus  and  the  pictures.  We  have  mentioned  the  apparatus 
first,  for  this  department  forms  the  piece  de  resistance  of  the 
exhibition.  While  we  write,  the  catalogue,  hourly  expected  from 
the  printers,  has  not  yet  arrived  ;  hence  our  notice  at  present 
will  partake  of  a  generalising  character. 

So  largely  are  London  manufacturers  represented  as  to  lead 
some  to  a  surmise  whether  they  have  left  much  behind  them 
in  their  places  of  business  ;  certainly  the  various  displays  are 
quantitatively  great,  while  as  regards  quality  the  very  best 
land  newest  work  is  exhibited.  Vast  pyramids  of  plates  tower 
upwards  to  a  great  height,  as  in  the  exhibit  of  B.  J.  Edwards 
&  Co.,  while  in  other  cases  plate  makers  have  elegant  booths 
decorated  inside  and  outside  with  choice  productions  obtained 
by  their  special  manufacture,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Paget  Plate 
Company. 

Optical  lanterns,  from  the  unpretentious  Russian  iron,  or 
even  japanned  tin  production,  up  to  the  more  aristocratic  two 
hundred  guinea  projecting  outfit  redolent  of  costly  wood  ex¬ 
ternals  and  batteries  of  lenses,  meet  one  at  every  turn.  In 
photographic  optics  the  most  recent  and  highly  finished  efforts 
jof  the  various  producers,  whether  of  the  home  or  the  foreign 
.atelier,  arrest  the  attention  and  excite  the  admiration  and 
covetousness  of  the  passer-by. 

To  attempt  to  describe  the  various  forms  of  cameras  here 
presented  were  a  vain  essay ;  they  are  literally  “  legion.’’ 
Even  of  detective  cameras  alone  the  number  and  variety  is 
considerable. 

Such  firms  as  Rouch  &  Co.,  Mawson  &  Swan,  and  others, 
cave  taken  care  that  if  the  visitor  is  left  in  doubt  as  to  the 
appearance  of  any  of  the  numerous  chemicals  and  preparations 
:mployed  in  photography  it  will  not  be  for  lack  of  ample 
'pportunity  to  make  their  acquaintance,  so  complete  is  the 
;  exhibit  in  this  department. 

Added  to  these  we  may  allude  to  the  daily  exhibition  of 
autern  slides  in  the  well-darkened  theatre,  from  the  back 


gallery  of  which  Mr.  William  Brooks,  by  means  of  a  specially 
constructed  dissolving  lantern,  projects  the  pictures  with 
unerring  certainty  and  without  hitch  on  the  thirty-foot  screen  in 
front,  accompanied  by  the  vocal  or  instrumental  utterances  of 
Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge.  This  department,  it  need  scarcely  be  said, 
is  a  highly  popular  one,  affording  as  it  does  a  species  of  relief 
to  the  sightseeing  that  must  be  effected  on  foot  in  the  nave  of 
the  Palace. 

We  shall,  in  another  page,  attempt  to  give  some  idea  of 
individual  exhibits. 

- + - 

THE  STUDIO. 

Position  op  Skylight. 

Returning  to  the  subject  treated  on  page  18,  our  remarks  then 
dealing  with  the  aspect  or  orientation,  we  ma}'  now'  turn  our 
attention  to  the  particular  forms  in  which  the  lights  may  be 
made  and  the  position  they  are  placed  in  the  roof.  But  at  once 
let  us  say  that  our  remarks  are  merely  suggestive  ;  for  any  one 
to  say  of  a  particular  form  of  light  that  it  is  the  best  would  be 
to  court  criticism  and  attack  from  every  quarter.  So  true  is  it 
that  many  studios  have  been  built  not  to  carry  out  any  pre¬ 
conceived  system,  but  rather  to  follow'  some  previously  existing 
design  which,  or  the  occupier  of  which,  had  a  reputation.  Many 
of  our  readers  will  recollect  M.  Silvy  and  his  successes  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  One  of  the  periodicals  had  an  article  on  the 
beauty  of  his  w'ork,  and  attributed  it  to  the  studio  lie  worked 
in,  which  had  a  “high  side-light.”  High  sidelights  became  the 
rage,  as  before  then  “tunnel”  studios  had  been.  Since  then, 
in  rapid  succession,  have  the  changes  been  rung  upon  lights  at 
right  or  other  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  dominant  light,  in 
side  lights,  top  lights,  front  lights,  sloping  fronts,  double  sloping 
fronts,  sloping  sides,  ridge  roof,  lean-to,  culminating  perhaps  in 
the  patented  zigzag  lights  a  decade  ago.  All  these  varieties, 
when  they  permit  a  sufficiency  of  light  to  enter,  may  be  prac¬ 
tically  and  mathematically  shown  to  have  no  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  character  of  the  light  beyond  their  connexion 
with  the  possible  slight  fractional  amount  of  loss  or  gain, 
according  to  the  angle  at  which  the  dominant  light  struck  the 
glass,  if  only  two  considerations  are  acted  on.  firstly,  what¬ 
ever  arrangements  of  blinds  are  employed  they  need  by  no 
means  follow'  of  necessity  the  general  forms  of  the  skylight. 
Secondly,  this  being  the  case,  the  character  of  the  illumination 
depends  upon  the  mode  in  wThich  the  blinds  or  light  screens  aie 
employed.  Whatever  lies  above  or  beyond  them  is  quite 
immaterial  so  long  as  the  light  passes  through  to  the  screens. 

We  suppose,  however,  that  the  virtue  lying  in  a  special  form 
of  light  is  an  almost  exploded  fallacy  if  we  leave  out  of  question 
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the  tunnel  system,  and  this  has  certain  other  advantages  which 
we  have  on  a  previous  occasion  shown  to  be  really  existent,  to 
wit,  less  fogginess  of  effect  on  a  hazy  day.  But  there  is  one 
very  grave  objection  to  this  form,  which  is  that  it  is  rarely  ap¬ 
plicable  to  a  double-ended  studio  unless  great  length  of  room 
is  available,  and  as  we  in  our  last  article  showed  what  a  draw¬ 
back  this  is,  we  need  not  say  more  on  the  question.  A  studio 
contracted  to  the  tunnel  form  is  also  disadvantageous  in  that 
it  confines  the  position  of  the  camera  to  a  very  limited  range, 
for  it  is  well  known  to  experienced  portraitists  that  by  varying 
the  position  of  the  camera  a  few  feet  to  the  right  or  left  of  a 
given  standpoint  special  effects  are  often  obtained  which  other¬ 
wise  would  need  interference  with  the  arrangements  of  the 
model  already  completed.  It  will  be  obvious  that  these 
remarks  have  less  bearing  the  nearer  the  camera  is  brought 
to  the  sitter,  although  there  is  a  practical  “limit  of  safety” 
as  regards  this  distance. 

The  length  of  the  studio  is  a  consideration  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  light.  Time  was  when 
full-length  pictures  were  wholly  in  vogue ;  but  at  present,  for  cartes 
and  cabinets,  they  are  rarely  seen,  if  we  may  be  guided  by  studies 
of  shop  windows.  But,  again,  panel  pictures  are  becoming  so 
popular,  and  full  lengths  are  greatly  in  demand  for  them.  Still, 
a  studio  which  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  would  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  all  too  deficient  in  length,  might  now  be  looked  upon 
as  fairly  satisfactory ;  but  those  who  are  professionals  should 
always  keep  in  mind  the  possibilities  of  groups — and  no  studio 
of  restricted  dimensions  in  either  direction  is  of  any  value  for 
this  class  of  work. 

The  question  of  the  height  of  studio  is  not  of  very  great 
importance — bearing  always  in  mind  the  absence  of  any  neces¬ 
sity  for  screens  following  the  lines  of  the  roof — except  in  regard 
to  the  temperature.  There  is  a  general  impression  that  a 
small  room  is  “  closer  ”  than  a  large  one,  and,  provided  that  a 
sufficiency  of  outside  screens  be  made  use  of  to  screen  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  be  these  screens  existing  buildings  or  purposely 
constructed  erections,  it  has  been  our  experience  of  the  studios 
we  have  had  the  privilege  of  entering,  that  the  smallest  studios 
have  been  the  least  pleasant  on  a  hot  summer’s  day — probably 
we  might  say  the  most  unpleasant. 

We  are,  perhaps,  asked  one  particular  set  of  questions  in 
regard  to  studio  erecting  more  frequently  than  any  other — 
“  How  far  should  a  studio  be  glazed  in  front  of  the  sitter,  how 
near  to  the  background,  and  how  far  from  the  floor  upwards 
must  the  solid  wall  be  left  before  commencing  with  the  sky¬ 
lights  1”  These  questions,  again,  may  be  said  to  answer  them¬ 
selves  if  looked  at  under  the  light  of  our  remarks  about  blinds. 
But  at  the  same  time,  as  a  sufficiency  of  solid  roof  and  walls, 
where  no  injury  is  done  to  the  character  of  the  negatives,  is 
always  to  be  preferred  to  an  overplus  of  glass  cceteris  paribus : 
some  particular  aspects  of  the  question  may  be  looked  at,  our 
objections  to  too  much  glass  being  mainly  two  —  so  much 
more  difficulty  in  making  the  roof  watertight  and  the  greater 
care  requisite  to  keep  out  direct  sunlight.  The  length  of 
light  forward — in  front  of  the  sitter,  that  is — must  in  the 
rst  case  be  governed  by  the  breadth  of  the  studio,  the  greater 
the  oreadth  the  greater  the  length  of  light  for  equal  effects. 
Ten  or  twelve  feet  is  a  frequent  distance ;  but  we  pronounce  no 
dictum  upon  this.  With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  skylight, 
be  it  twelve  or  more  feet  in  relation  to  the  end  of  the  studio,  it 
must  be  obvious,  upon  a  moment’s  reflection,  that  this  must 
depend  also  on  the  length  of  the  studio.  The  sitter  cannot  be 
placed  far  behind  the  termination  of  the  glass,  as  brilliancy  of 


illumination  would  be  lost ;  hence,  when  a  studio  is  to  bo 
worked  double-ended,  the  simplest  calculation  shows  that,  un 
less  it  be  of  such  a  length  that  a  twelve-foot  light  might  he 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  length,  the  whole  distance  between 
camera  and  sitter  should  be  glazed  until  this  distance  exceeds 
twice  the  twelve  feet,  or  other  determined  limit.  Were  it 
otherwise  one  end  of  the  studio  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  the  other.  Thus,  a  light  sixteen  feet  from  end 
to  end,  placed  at  one  end  of  the  studio,  would  permit  the 
camera  to  be  removed  the  whole  length  of  a  long  studio,  while, 
when  the  position  of  the  camera  and  sitter  was  reversed,  there 
would  only  be  the  sixteen  feet  of  length,  at  the  outside,  to 
utilise  for  the  range  of  the  camera. 

We  have  thus  brought  before  our  readers  some  of  the  chief 
points  of  view  from  which  this  important  branch  of  the  subject 
may  be  viewed,  and  when  we  return  to  its  further  considera 
tion  we  may  treat  of  the  screens  and  blinds,  or  other  devices 
for  modifying  the  illuminations. 

- ♦ - 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Melbourne  Observatory,  one  of  the  best 
equipped  in  the  world,  it  appears  that  during  the  year  the  work  by 
the  large  photo-heliograph  has  been  much  impeded  by  unfavourable 
weather.  Hence,  only  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  photographs  were 
able  to  be  taken  instead  of  a  much  greater  number,  which,  it  was  ex¬ 
pected,  would  have  been  secured.  The  photo-heliograph  at  this 
establishment,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  capable  of  taking  pictures  on  a 
scale  of  eight  inches  to  the  solar  diameter.  The  Victorian  Govern¬ 
ment  have  agreed  to  the  Observatory  co-operating  in  the  great  under¬ 
taking  of  the  photographic  survey  of  the  heavens,  and  have  also 
placed  one  thousand  pounds  on  the  estimates  towards  the  necessary 
expenditure  for  the  purpose.  The  enterprise  of  our  antipodean 
scientists  shows  that,  in  the  matter  of  astronomical  research,  they 
are  taking  a  very  leading  position. 


Amongst  the  multifarious  goods  which  have  been  detained  by  the 
Customs  authorities  under  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  drugs  and 
chemicals  contribute  a  by  no  means  inconsiderable  quota.  In  India, 
and  also  in  the  Colonies,  English  chemicals  and  drugs  are  more  highly 
appreciated,  and  command  a  better  price,  than  those  of  any  other 
country.  It  has  been  the  practice  for  a  long  time  past  for  some  firms  t< 
import  these  goods  from  the  Continent,  with  labels  and  brands  simila 
to  those  used  in  England,  and  then  to  export  them  to  the  Colonies  o: 
to  India  as  being  of  British  manufacture.  Some  merchants,  so  W' 
are  informed,  have,  for  many  years  past,  been  in  the  habit  of  importin' 
goods  of  this  class,  bearing  English  labels,  from  abroad,  and  thei 
transhipping  them  without  even  the  cases  being  unpacked.  On  th« 
morality  of  this  proceeding  we,  of  course,  offer  no  opinion.  But, 
clearly,  the  working  of  the  new  Act  will  have  a  material  influence  on 
this  branch  of  commerce. 


Writing  on  the  subject  of  our  recent  article  on  Photography  as  a 
Legal  Witness ,  a  correspondent  sends  us  two  photographs  of  his  resi¬ 
dence,  both  taken  from  the  same  standpoint  and  with  the  same  lens, 
but  with  this  difference — the  one  was  taken  last  midsummer  and  the 
other  quite  recently.  The  former  represents  a  charming  country  resi¬ 
dence,  surrounded  by  stately  trees  in  full  foliage,  and  shrubs,  with  a 
lawn  and  beds  of  flowers  in  bloom  in  the  foreground,  while  the  front 
of  the  house  is  completely  covered  with  roses,  honeysuckle,  or  other! 
creepers  ;  in  fact,  the  picture  represents  a  delightful  place  such  as  only 
a  George  Robins  could  correctly  describe.  The  other  picture  shows  a 
plain-fronted,  cheerless-looking  building ;  the  trees  surrounding  it  are 
devoid  of  leaves,  the  flower-beds  are  bare,  and,  but  for  a  few,  appa-: 
rently,  evergreens,  the  whole  place  looks  lifeless,  and  has  a  cold,  bleak, 
barren  aspect,  which  has  been  further  enhanced  by  an  old,  dilapidated' 
waggon  being  purposely  placed  in  the  foreground.  The  contrast  be-, 
tween  the  two  pictures  is  great, and,  as  our  correspondent  says,  would. 
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be  likely  to  considerably  exercise  the  minds  and  possibly  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  jury  in  a  court  of  law  if  these  two  pictures  were  put  in  as 
evidence  as  to  the  value  of  the  property. 


What  is  the  most  profitable  way  of  disposing  of  old  and  faded 
fliotographs  mounted  on  cards  bearing  the  producer’s  name  F  Many, 
loubtless,  would  reply,  “  Consign  them  to  the  flames,  and  so  destroy 
til  trace  of  them,  for  the  sake  of  the  reputation  of  the  artist.”  This, 
lowever,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  opinion  of  some  publishing  houses, 
'or,  quite  recently,  thousands  of  portraits  of  celebrities,  in  various 
itages  of  decay,  were  sold  by  auction  for  the  most  trifling  sums. 
Fhese  pictures  will,  no  doubt,  find  their  way  on  to  the  stalls  in  the 
Meets,  and  be  once  more  offered  for  sale.  Faded  photographs  cannot 
edound  to  the  credit  of  any  photographer,  and  the  fewer  there  are  in 
sxistence  hearing  the  artist’s  name  the  better  it  would  he  for  his  repu- 
ation.  Every  portrait  is  an  advertisement  for  the  producer,  but  it 
nay  tell  either  way  according  to  circumstances. 


t  is  quite  possible  that  the  general  public  do  not  all  look  upon  the 
ading  of  photographs  in  the  same  light.  Some  may  even  take  it  as  a 
Mural  consequence,  because  it  is  so  frequently  met  with  in  most 
lbums.  While  conversing  with  a  stationer  the  other  day  we  noticed 
considerable  number  of  fading  photographs  about,  and,  in  reply  to  a 
uery,  he  informed  us  that  a  slight  yellowness,  or  the  early  stages  of 
ading,  were  rarely  objected  to  by  purchasers.  Many  publishers  of 
iews,  we  are  told,  make  it  a  practice  to  exchange  any  pictures  when 
hey  show  signs  of  fading  for  others.  But  then  the  old  pictures  are 
lwavs  destroyed.  The  custom  amongst  the  publishers  of  portraits 
nd  the  publishers  of  views  appear  to  he  different  in  this  respect. 


'hotqgbaphebs  are  frequently  called  upon  to  photograph  prize 
ledals  gained  in  exhibitions  by  manufacturers  and  others,  for  adver¬ 
tsing  purposes,  and  the  result  is  often  disappointing  alike  to  the  artist 
nd  to  his  client,  inasmuch  as  the  copies  are  not  equal  to  many  of  the 
ublished  photographs  of  collections  of  coins  and  medals.  This 
ifference,  however,  is  easily  accounted  for  when  it  is  explained 
rat,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  negatives  are  not  taken  from  the 
riginals  at  all,  hut  from  plaster  of  Paris  casts  of  them  made  specially 
rr  the  purpose.  This  should  always  be  done  when  the  best  possible 
rsult  from  medals  or  coins  is  required.  In  preparing  the  plaster,  a 
ttle  colouring  matter — burnt  sienna  or  umber — is  added  to  destroy 
!s  whiteness,  and  give  a  decided  tint.  When  medals  of  gold,  silver, 
!ad  bronze,  have  to  be  taken  on  the  same  plate,  the  casts  should  he 
ifferently  tinted  by  adding  more  or  less  of  the  pigment,  the  casts 
■om  the  bronze  being  made  the  darkest,  those  from  the  gold  of  a  suit- 
ble  intermediate  tint  between  the  bronze  and  the  silver  medals. 


-N  assistant  writes,  calling  attention  to  the  discrepancy  in  the 
working  hours  in  photographic  establishments  in  London  and  in  some 
c  the  provincial  towns,  and  asks  if  steps  should  not  he  taken  by 
isistants  generally  to  equalise  them.  He  says  when  he  was  engaged 
i  London  the  hours  were  usually  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  six, 
r  half-past,  in  the  evening,  or  until  it  was  dusk.  In  some  country 
ouses  they  are  often  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night, 
v’here  he  is  now  engaged,  it  appears,  he  has  to  he  there  at  _  eight 
clock,  and,  with  a  short  interval  for  dinner,  works  till  five,  when 
lere  is  another  interval  for  tea,  after  which  lie  has  to  return  and 
>ne,  fix,  and  wash  the  day’s  prints,  and  also  see  to  the  final  washing 
f  the  negatives,  and  all  this  often  takes  till  nine  or  past..  He  asks 
hether,  under  these  circumstances,  it  is  to  be  wondered  at  if  that 
lost  important  operation  in  printing,  namely,  the  washing,  is  seme¬ 
mes  scamped.  Then  he  adds,  “  Some  definite  agreement  should  he 
une  to  so  as  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labour,  the  same  as  is  done  in 
lost  other  crafts,  and  that  all  work  done  beyond  those  should 
3  paid  for  as  overtime.”  In  conclusion,  he  suggests  that  this  is  a 
iiatter  which  should  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  Photographers’ 
enevolent  Association  and  by  the  Photographic  Convention,  par- 
cularly  as  there  now  is  some  prospect  of  artificial  light  being 
tilised  for  portraiture. 


THE  CRT  ST  AL  PALACE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

I. 

In  the  Apparatus  Department  of  this  important  Exhibition,  to  which 
we  can  do  hut  scant  justice  this  week,  we  find  nearly  everything  of 
the  best  and  newest,  both  as  regards  design  and  manufacture. 

Cameras  of  every  conceivable  form  and  nature  are  here  to  be  found, 
and  in  these  we  notice  some  tourists’  and  studio  cameras  of  admirable 
finish  by  Watson  &  Sons,  who  in  addition  exhibit  detective  cameras, 
stands  of  various  classes,  from  a  large  and  beautiful  studio  one  down 
to  a  knapsack  edition.  This  firm  also  exhibits  instantaneous  -butters, 
enlarging  and  projecting  lanterns  of  unexceptionable  quality. 

The  Eastman  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Company  show,  in  addition  to  their 
own  specialities,  American  cameras  and  stands  made  by  the  Scovill 
Company.  The  lever  focussing  adjustment  in  these  cameras  has  much 
to  recommend  it.  Those  who  desire  to  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  its  nature  and  parts  will  find  a  drawing  and  description  at  page 
280  in  our  volume  for  1881.  The  Scovill  Company  also  send  detective 
cameras  and  printing  frames  possessing  much  merit.  As  special  to  the 
Eastman  Company  we  have  their  invaluable  roller  slides  and  film 
carriers,  with  their  enlarging  camera,  and  two  field  cameras  fitted  with 
roller  slides. 

Mayfield  &  Co.  show  cameras  of  various  forms,  including  detective ; 
shutters,  magnesium  lamps,  and  a  nice  little  ebonite  camera  for  lantern 
slides. 

The  exhibits  of  J.  Fallowfield  &  Co.  embrace  a  wide  scope,  and  in¬ 
clude  cameras  and  stands,  lenses,  cheap  sets,  detective  cameras,  lamps 
of  various  forms,  including  the  magnesium  clockwork  lamp,  burnishers, 
and  washing  appliances. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  George  Hare,  from  whose  brain  has 
emanated  so  many  of  the  improvements  incident  to  modern  cameras, 
exhibits  his  special  productions,  which  show  that  he  still  holds  his 
ground  well  among  so  many  rivals.  Mr.  Hare  has  his  ideas  as  to  what 
a  camera  ought  just  to  he,  and  in  carrying  them  out  he  “  nails  his 
colours  to  the  mast.” 

Among  the  exhibits  of  W.  F.  Stanley  are  to  be  seen  cameras, 
shutters,  triple  and  quadruple  folding  stands,  lamps,  popular  set4,  and 
&  something  described  as  “Stanley's  Patent,  watch  form,  small  gilt, 
to  hang  on  watch  chain  and  wood.”  "W  e  quote  from  catalogue,  but 
hope  by-aud-by  to  know  all  about  it  when  the  attendant  is  at  the  stall. 

In  the  interests  of,  and  as  agent  for  J.  Suter,  of  Bale,  Switzerland, 
a  large  collection  of  lenses  is  exhibited  by  J.  Gotz,  who  also  exhibits 
some  of  his  own  special  productions — viz.,  his  volute  shutter  and  bis 
patent  field  camera  on  stand. 

Photographic  cameras  in  various  sizes,  shutters,  tripods,  md  a  good 
general  collection,  are  exhibited  by  Sands  Sc  Hunter.  A  collection 
compendious  in  like  matter,  although  in  perhaps  greater  variety,  is 
exhibited  by  J.  H.  Skinner. 

Among  the  exhibits  of  J.  H.  Dallmeyer  we  were  shown  a  novel, 
and,  so  far  as  we  could  judge,  an  effective  central  instantaneous  shutter 
of  a  type  fulfilling  all  the  conditions  of  rapid  exposure,  consisting  as 
it  does  of  an  iris  diaphragmatic  arrangement  which  opens  and  closes 
with  any  required  degree  of  rapidity,  preserving  its  circular  form  of 
opening  throughout.  He  exhibits  also  a  large  variety  of  lenses,  in¬ 
cluding  one  designated  as  a  landscape  lens,  which  gives  perfect 
freedom  from  distortion  although  the  diaphragm  is  outside  of  the  lens. 
We  hope  to  he  able  soon  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  it.  He  also 
exhibits  condensers  and  lenses  specially  made  for  the  optical  lantern, 
an  adjustable  view- meter  and  finder,  and  various  cameras  and 
appliances. 

Wm.  Tylar  shows  a  goodly  collection  of  his  metal  dark  slides, 
folding,  washing,  and  drying  racks,  and  his  plate -lifting  fiames. 
together  with  his  folding  trays,  and  other  things. 

The  combination  camera  of  J .  F.  Shew  &  Co.,  together  with  a  new  ei 
form  of  camera,  are  to  be  found  on  the  stall  of  this  firm,  who  also 
exhibit  extension  fronts  for  lengthening  cameras,  a  box  camera  for 
cyclists,  and  several  appliances  for  facilitating  the  application  of 

photography  to  touring.  .  . 

A  laro-e  and  very  varied  collection  of  lantern  appliances  is  exlii  3i 
by  David  Noakes  &  Son,  who  have  on  their  table  not  only  lanterns  in 
their  completed  forms,  but  in  their  elementary  condition,  from  the 
brass  castings  upwards.  This  firm  also  exhibit  painted  and  other 
slides,  together  with  photographic  apparatus 
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Block  M  contains  a  richly  assorted  lot  of  exhibits,  including  those 
of  James  Swift  &  Son,  who  display  photographic  lenses  of  various 
classes,  with  apparatus  and  a  microscope  arranged  for  photography 
by  having  a  projection  eye-piece  which  is  constructed  on  the 
Abbe  principle.  In  close  contiguity  is  a  case  of  lenses  by  T.  S. 
Sc  W.  Taylor,  who,  like  other  makers,  are  now  adapting  the  iris 
diaphragm  to  several  of  their  productions.  In  this  block,  too,  are 
to  be  found  Wollaston’s  diaphragmatic  shutters  exhibited  by  the 
manufacturers,  Eidsforth  &  Mudford,  and  made  for  both  single  and 
binocular  cameras. 

The  Vergara  Film  Company  exhibit  all  those  specialities  with 
which  their  name  is  so  well  associated,  including  specimens  of  their 
exceedingly  thin  and  compact  dark  slides  for  films,  of  which  latter 
there  are  also  examples  shown.  A  compact  glass  case  of  lenses,  in¬ 
cluding  some  with  their  elegant  iris  diaphragms,  is  exhibited  by  W. 
Wray.  Birmingham,  in  this  block,  is  represented  by  J.  Ashford, 
who  exhibits  his  patent  double  extension  camera  and  sliding  stand, 
and  by  John  Place,  who  shows  exposing  shutters  and  a  self-centering 
lantern  carrier.  Here,  too,  is  to  be  seen  the  “  one-back  ”  of  Henry 
Coppin,  for  which  is  claimed  facilities  in  transferring  plates. 

The  Photographic  Artists’  Co-operative  Supply  Association  have  a 
large  collection  of  cameras,  lenses,  view  finders,  and  other  photo¬ 
graphic  requisites,  including  lanterns  and  chemicals. 

On  the  stall  occupied  by  J.  H.  Steward  are  seen  several  lanterns 
and  appliances  connected  therewith,  such  as  steel  cylinders  for  com¬ 
pressed  gases,  and  an  ingenious  regulator  for  preventing  the  too 
sudden  efflux  of  the  gas.  Here  are  also  to  be  seen  apparatus  for  using 
the  oxyether  limelight.  One  of  the  triple  lanterns  is  fitted  with 
adjustments  much  finer  than  those  commonly  found  with  instruments 
of  this  nature. 

But  we  must  resume  this  next  week. 

- 4- - - 

GELATINO-CHLORIDE  FOR  TRANSPARENCIES. 

IV. — Conclusion. 

In  dealing  with  the  development  of  gelatino-chloride  emulsion,  I  shall 
speak  only  of  those  methods  which  are  of  practical  use  for  pictorial 
purposes  ;  for  though  a  very  wide  range  of  colours  are  readily  obtain¬ 
able  by  suitably  modifying  the  development,  many  of  them  are  of 
merely  scientific  interest,  whilst  others  are  not  producible  with 
sufficient  certainty  and  regularity  to  bring  them  within  the  range  of 
everyday  use. 

I  have  used  the  word  “  colour  ”  in  place  of  “  tone  ”  advisedly,  for 
all  who  have  experimented  themselves  or  have  seen  the  results  of 
others  will  be  aware  that  almost  any  hue  can  he  given  to  the 
developed  image  by  varying  exposure  and  development — green,  blue, 
purple,  red,  brown,  or  black,  with  all  their  intermediate  tints  or  com¬ 
binations.  Dr.  Eder  was  the  first  to  show  the  wonderful  elasticity  of 
chloride  of  silver  in  this  respect,  and  he  has  been  followed  by  others 
who  have  further  developed  his  researches,  but  the  results  are  in 
many  cases  only  curious  and  neither  useful  nor  pleasing.  Though 
chloride  alone  gives  the  widest  colour  range,  it  may  have  mixed  with 
it  a  large  proportion  of  bromide  without  losing  that  power,  but  I  have 
found  in  my  own  practice  that  a  different  system,  of  development  is 
then  requisite. 

Two  general  methods  of  working  exist,  namely,  the  production  of 
the  desired  tone  by  development  only,  and  the  subsequent  alteration  of 
a  warm  red  or  brown  developed  image  by  any  of  the  usual  toning 
formulae.  The  former  is  the  simpler  plan,  inasmuch  as  it  saves  the 
additional  operation  of  toning,  hut  as  it  requires  greater  accuracy  in 
.  the  timing  of  the  exposure  and  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  developing 
solution  the  alternative  method  will  in  most  cases  be  found  the  more 
convenient,  especially  as  the  actual  toning  may  be  performed  in  a  good 
light  instead  of  under  the  deceptive  influence  of  the  ruby  window. 

Though  with  a  given  emulsion  the  actual  effect  produced  by  any 
particular  developing  or  toning  solution  may  be  supposed  to  be 
identically  the  same,  whether  the  sensitive  preparation  is  spread  upon 
glass,  opal,  or  paper,  in  practice  it  will  be  found  needful  to  vary  the 
conditions  very  considerably,  according  to  circumstances.  This  can  be 
easily  accounted  for  by  a  variety  of  circumstances.  Thus,  the  colour 


of  the  deposit  by  transmitted  light  is  always  very  different  from  tin 
reflected  or  surface  colour,  hence  the  treatment  which  will  give  fi 
warm  toned  transparency  does  not  necessarily  yield  the  same  resuli 
upon  opal  or  paper,  though,  as  a  rule,  the  warmer  the  trims i nit t<-i 
colour  the  warmer  the  surface  tint  and  vice  versa.  In  dealing  wit! 
paper,  too,  the  influence  exerted  by  the  sizing  material  has  he  takei 
into  consideration,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  tone  given  by  tie 
same  emulsion  will  vary  very  considerably  when  it  is  spread  upn 
different  samples  of  paper.  The  nature  of  the  surface,  too,  as  regard 
its  power  of  absorption,  also  exerts  a  marked  effect,  not  only  on  tin 
tone,  hut  upon  the  transparency  of  the  image,  and  a  line  of  treat  men 
that  will  give  perfect  results  on  a  smooth,  hard  surfaced  paper  or  oi 
opal  glass,  may  probably  fail  altogether  when  applied  in  connexion 
with  a  more  absorbent  or  rough  surfaced  paper.  The  difference  i 
noticeable,  in  fact,  between  the  results  obtained  with  the  samt 
emulsion  upon  “smoothed”  opal  and  the  natural  or  polished  surface 
All  these  elements  must  therefore  be  taken  into  consideration  ii 
studying  the  changes  of  tint  produced  by  different  developers. 

For  plain  chloride  emulsion,  that  is,  an  emulsion  free  from  eithe 
bromide  or  iodide  of  silver,  a  very  feeble  developing  solution  i 
absolutely  necessary,  owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  chloride  o 
silver  is  reduced  without  previous  exposure  to  light.  It  was  b> 
means  of  such  a  developer — ferrous  citrate  held  well  under  restraint - 
that  Eder  produced  the  remarkable  variations  in  colour  upon  gelatine 
chloride,  specimens  of  which  were  exhibited  in  this  country  at  th 
collection  of  photographs  and  appliances  gathered  together  at  th 
Society  of  Arts  some  years  ago.  These  ranged  from  bright,  almo- 
grass  green  to  claret  and  purple,  with  all  shades  of  brown  and  grey  t 
black.  But  though  possessing  very  high  powers  in  this  respect  th 
ferrous  citrate  developer,  pure  and  simple,  does  not  prove  to  be  th 
most  manageable,  and  it  is,  moreover,  much  slower  than  the  modificfi 
tion  known  as  the  ferrous  citro-oxalate,  first  introduced,  I  think,  V 
Captain  Abney.  I  shall  not  further  refer  to  that  form,  therefore 
than  to  say  that  those  who  like  to  try  it  may  omit  the  oxalic  acid  o 
oxalate  of  potash  from  the  formula  I  shall  give  and  thus  convert  i 
into  a  plain  ferrous  citrate  solution. 

Oxalate  of  iron  is  a  far  more  powerful  developer  than  the  citrato 
not  only  working  with  a  shorter  exposure,  hut  giving  a  much  inoi 
vigorous  image.  It  lacks,  however,  the  colour-giving  properties  of  th 
latter,  and  is,  moreover,  too  powerful  to  be  used  alone  with  plai 
chloride  even  when  well  restrained.  It  may,  however,  he  used  i 
conjunction  with  the  citrate  even  in  very  large  proportion  if  a  com 
spondingly  large  excess  of  alkaline  citrate  he  also  present  to  hold  it 
check.  The  general  tone  of  the  results  will  vary  in  proportion  to  tl 
quantity  of  oxalate  used,  growing  colder  as  it  is  increased,  the  exp 
sures  necessary  being  at  the  same  time  shortened.  Lengthening  t 
exposure  leads  to  warmth  of  tone,  hut  no  prolongation  of  the  tii 
given  to  a  plate  or  print  developed  xvith  a  solution  containing  a  lai 
proportion  of  oxalat'e  will  give  the  same  result  as  can  be  obtained  wi 
citrate  alone.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

A  useful  standard  formula  which  can  be  used  for  either  gelatin 
chloride  or  gelatino-chloro-bromide  or  iodide  films  is  the  following 
It  may  he  varied,  according  to  circumstances,  by  reducing,  omittinC 
or  increasing  the  quantity  of  oxalate,  hut  this  must  he  done  jud 
ciously  and  with  care  and  not  haphazard.  The  quantity  of  citrat; 
or  of  citric  acid  I  prefer  to  leave  intact,  as  then,  in  proportion  to  th 
increase  or  decrease  of  the  oxalate,  the  excess  of  alkaline  citrate  cj 
restrainer  is  correspondingly  modified.  Make  two  stock  solution 
consisting  of — 

A. 

Citrate  of  potash .  600  grains. 

Oxalate  of  potash  . .  180  „ 

Water  . . .  8  fluid  ounces. 

B. 

Sulphate  of  iron .  300  grains. 

Citric  or  oxalic  acid  .  10  ,, 

Water  . . .  3  fluid  ounces. 

For  use,  mix  the  two  solutions  in  equal  parts  shortly  before  re 
quired.  Where  the  image  comes  up  more  rapidly  than  is  desirable! 
the  proportion  of  A  may  he  increased,  hut  I  prefer  to  apply  the  chec 
in  such  cases  by  a  liberal  use  of  a  sixty-grain  solution  of  bromide  o 
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Dotassium.  If,  on  tbe  other  hand,  the  picture  is  slow  in  making  its 
ippearance,  let  the  quantity  of  B  he  augmented. 

Made  in  this  manner  the  developer  is  not  an  economical  one,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  potash  salts  have  to  he  obtained  from  the  pharma¬ 
ceutical  chemist.  When  that  individual  rules  the  market,  I  fear  any 
form  of  developer  will  he  found  expensive ;  hut  at  any  rate  he  is 
likely  to  charge  less  in  proportion  for  commercial  oxalic  and  citric 
acids  and  carbonate  of  potash  or  salts  of  tartar,  and  from  these  in¬ 
gredients  an  equally  efficient  developer  may  he  made.  For  the  above 
quantity  of  solution  A,  substitute  the  following : — 

Citric  acid  .  390  grains. 

Oxalic  acid  . ; .  120  „ 

Carbonate  of  potash  (dry) .  420  „ 

Water . . .  3  fluid  ounces. 

The  carbonate  of  potash,  even  when  newly  obtained,  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  in  a  more  or  less  moist  condition,  owing  to  its  extreme 
deliquescence  or  affinity  for  water.  It  must,  therefore,  be  thoroughly 
dried  before  use,  by  spreading  it  upon  a  plate  or  dish,  and  exposing  it 
to  the  heat  of  an  ordinary  oven,  or  on  the  top  plate  of  a  kitchen 
range,  until  the  desired  result  is  attained.  It  must  then  be  weighed 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  warn  the  majority  of  my  readers  that  a 
certain  amount  of  care  is  necessary  in  mixing  the  above  chemicals, 
owing  to  the  effervescence  caused  by  the  liberation  of  the  carbonic 
acid ;  but  there  may  be  some  amongst  them  who  have  never  had 
xperience  in  compounding  such  mixtures.  Let  a  basin,  or  other 
suitable  vessel,  of  not  less  capacity  than  a  pint,  be  selected  for  the 
purpose,  and  having  placed  in  it  the  carbonate  of  potash,  pour  on  it 
two  ounces  of  hot  water  and  stir  until  dissolved,  which  will  soon  take 
place.  Next  sprinkle  in,  a  little  at  a  time,  the  crystals  of  oxalic  acid, 
stirring  well  until  the  effervescence  has  in  each  case  subsided.  The 
small  crystals  will  be  kept  almost  entirely  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
by  the  force  of  the  escaping  gas,  and,  if  the  water  be  hot,  will  rapidly 
lissolve.  When  all  the  oxalic  acid  has  been  got  rid  of,  proceed  in  a 
imilar  manner  with  the  citric,  avoiding  the  addition  of  too  large  a 
quantity  at  once,  unless  a  very  large  vessel  is  employed  for  the  opera- 
ion.  If  the  whole  of  the  ingredients  be  mixed  at  once  the  proba¬ 
bility  will  be  that  in  a  very  short  time  they  will  be  found  in  all  parts 
u  the  room  except  in  the  basin,  but  if  the  above  directions  be  followed 
here  will  be  no  risk  of  such  a  contretemps. 

AVhen  the  whole  of  the  acid  has  been  dissolved  and  the  effervescence 
bas  ceased,  or  nearly  so,  transfer  the  solution  to  a  porcelain  evapo¬ 
rating  basin,  or  an  enamelled  pan  free  from  cracks,  and  apply  heat  to 
lrive  off  the  carbonic  acid  still  held  in  solution  ;  or  place  the  basin  in 
>vkich  the  mixture  was  made  in  a  hot  oven  if  the  necessary  boiling 
itensils  be  not  at  hand.  Finally,  make  up  the  bulk  to  three  ounces, 
md  if  the  solution  be  not  slightly  acid,  make  it  so  by  the  addition  of 
i  little  more  citric  acid.  Turmeric  will  be  found  more  convenient  for 
his  purpose  as  a  test  than  litmus,  as,  though  less  sensitive  than  the 
atter,  it  is  free  from  the  uncertainty  of  litmus  in  the  presence  of 
:arbenic  acid. 

If  it  be  preferred  to  mix  a  larger  quantity  of  the  stock  solution,  a 
lesirable  plan  as  avoiding  the  frequent  performance  of  a  somewhat 
roublesome  operation,  the  following  quantities  will  give  a  precisely 
imilar  solution.  In  this  case  a  convenient  vessel  in  -which  to  make 
he  mixture  will  be  an  ordinary  toilet  basin  : — 

Citric  acid  .  13  ounces  avoirdupois. 

Oxalic  acid  .  4  „  „ 

Carbonate  of  potash  (dried)  . .  14  „  „ 

Water  .  48  fluid  ounces. 

After  mixing  as  directed  above,  get  rid  as  far  as  possible  of  the  last 
races  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  see  that  the  solution  gives  the  acid 
eaction  of  the  fixed  acid,  either  citric  or  oxalic,  that  is,  that  all  the 
avbonate  is  decomposed.  This  solution  is  used  in  the  same  manner 
s  that  made  from  the  citrate  and  oxalate  of  potash,  with  an  equal 
•art  of  solution  B. 

In  using  this  developer  it  will  always  be  advisable  to  have  at  hand 
n  addition  a  sixty-grain  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium,  to  check 
he  too  rapid  action  in  case  of  over  exposure.  As  I  have  already 
aid,  prolongation  of  the  time  of  exposure  tends  to  increase  the 
varmth  of  colour,  but  if  the  solution  be  not  adequately  restrained, 


the  shadows  will  not  have  time  to  gain  strength  before  the  lights 
become  veiled.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  exposure  be  too  short  for 
the  quantity  of  restrainer  present,  the  shadows  will  pass  from  the 
warm  pinkish  or  reddish  brown  colour  they  possess  in  the  early  stage 
of  development,  to  greenish  or  black-brown  before  the  half  tones  are 
sufficiently  developed.  In  the  case  of  over  exposure,  an  addition  of 
bromide  of  potassium  will  generally  set  matters  right,  and  under 
opposite  conditions,  a  further  dose  of  iron  solution,  B,  may  produce 
the  desired  effect,  but  this  is  not  absolutely  certain.  If  the  time  has 
been  greatly  curtailed,  the  only  chance  of  rendering  a  warm  tone  is 
to  repeat  the  exposure.  Experience  alone — but  a  very  little  of  that  Is 
required — will  serve  as  the  guide  in  the  matter  of  exposure  and 
development,  and  as  the  general  principles  are  precisely  the  same  as 
in  the  development  of  a  negative,  I  do  not  apprehend  that  a  great 
amount  of  difficulty  will  be  met  with. 

Going  from  plain  chloride  to  chloro-bromide  and  chloro-iodide 
emulsions,  the  general  treatment  will  be  found  the  same,  but  the 
exposures  will  be  much  shorter,  and  the  developing  solution  may 
contain  a  larger  proportion  of  oxalate.  The  standard  solution  A 
already  given  may  be  adhered  to  as  the  normal,  but  it  will  be  com¬ 
paratively  slow,  though  more  manageable,  in  the  matter  of  colour 
than  if  the  proportion  of  oxalate  be  permanently  increased.  The  plan 
I  would  recommend  is  to  have  a  third  solution,  which  I  will  call  C, 
composed  as  follows  : — 

C. 

Oxalate  of  potash .  800  grains. 

Water .  6  fluid  ounces. 

°r, 

Oxalic  acid .  500  grains. 

Carbonate  of  potash .  540  „ 

Water .  8  fluid  ounces. 

Mixed  as  already  described. 

When  about  to  develop  gelatino-chloro-bromide  films,  mix  a  small 
quantity  of  ordinary  ferrous  oxalate  developer,  using  solutions  C  and 
B  in  the  proportions  of  six  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  This 
may  be  added  in  definite  proportions  to  the  standard  ferrous  c-itro- 
oxalate  solution  according  to  the  nature  of  the  film  and  the  residt 
required,  and  it  may  be  also  employed  as  an  accelerator  in  cases 
where  the  exposure  proves  to  have  been  too  short.  AVhen  a  com¬ 
paratively  large  proportion  of  silver  bromide  is  used  in  the  emulsion, 
a  very  considerable  quantity  of  the  C  B  solutions  may  be  added  to 
A  B  without  losing  the  warm  colour  of  the  development.  This  will 
not  be  the  case  where  iodide  is  substituted  for  bromide ;  but  a  chloro- 
iodide  film  will  stand  quite  as  large  an  addition  of  ferrous  oxalate 
without  showing  any  tendency  to  fog  or  weakness,  but  the  colour  will 
beholder. 

So  far  as  the  tones  obtainable  by  simple  development  are  concerned, 
though  well  suited  to  transparencies,  either  for  the  lantern  or  for 
decorative  purposes,  the}r  will  scarcely  be  accepted  for  positives  on  opal 
or  paper.  I  am  referring  now  to  the  “  warm  "  tones  which,  whether 
red  or  brown,  do  not  approach  sufficiently  near  to  the  favourite  colours 
of  albumenised  paper  to  satisfy  the  taste  that  has  become  accustomed 
to  those.  But  they  are  amenable  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  toning 
either  by  means  of  gold  or  platinum,  or  such  substances  as  chloride  of 
mercury  followed  by  ammonia  or  an  alkaline  sulphide,  or  the  last 
alone  may  be  used  if  the  print  be  very  thoroughly  washed  between 
fixing  and  toning. 

If  chloride  of  gold  be  used  it  should  not  be  of  greater  strength  than 
one  grain  to  ten  of  water;  the  ordinary  acetate,  phosphate,  or  borax 
baths,  reduced  to  that  strength  answer  well.  Chloride  of  platinum 
requires  to  be  a  little  more  dilute,  say,  one  grain  to  twelve  or  fifteen 
ounces  of  water  without  further  addition.  For  paper  prints  I  do  not 
suppose  the  mercury  or  sulphide  methods  will  find  much  favour, 
though  if  the  tones  satisfy  I  see  no  reason  why  such  should  be  the 
case.  For  transparencies  and  opals  I  decidedly  prefer  those  methods 
to  either  gold  or  platinum,  the  tones  are  more  pleasing,  and  the  toning 
operation  under  better  control  and  more  quickly  performed ;  while,  on 
the  score  of  permanencj",  if  the  washings  be  thoroughly  performed 
they  should  rank  alongside  the  gold  and  platinum  tones,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  when  such  a  print  fades  it  is  not  tke^added  meta 
that  goes  but  wffiat  lies  beneath  it  ^  •  L.  Bolton. 
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THE  LATENT  IMAGE. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association.] 

The  attempt  to  discover  and  explain  the  nature  of  the  latent  image 
is  as  old  as  photography  itself.  Two  theories  of  development  have 
from  time  to  time  been  put  forward,  and  they  have  received  respec¬ 
tively  the  names  of  the  physical  and  the  chemical.  According  to  the 
first  of  these,  light,  when  acting  upon  silver  salts,  was  supposed  to 
throw  the  component  atoms  of  each  molecule  into  a  state  of  vibration, 
so  that  when  the  developer  was  applied  separation  of  the  metal  from 
its  haloid  followed  as  a  consequence  of  this  vibration.  The  second 
theory — and  which,  perhaps,  found  the  greater  number  of  supporters — 
assumed  that  the  effect  of  light  on,  say,  silver  chloride  or  any  other 
haloid  salt  of  silver,  was  to  convert  it  to  what  is  known  to  chemists 
as  a  subsalt,  this  subsalt  being  capable  of  being  reduced  by  the 
developer,  while  the  normal  chloride,  iodide,  or  bromide,  are  unaffected 
by  it.  The  proof  or  disproof  of  either  of  these  two  theories  is  by 
no  means  a  simple  matter.  I  only  refer  to  them  here  in  order  to  lead 
up  to  the  subject-matter  of  this  communication.  Carey  Lea — who, 
according  to  his  own  words,  had  been  experimenting  for  three  years 
in  the  laboratory  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  throw  further  light  if 
possible  on  this  vexed  question — last  summer  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Science  has  added  a  third  theory. 

His  theory  is  that  the  light  acting  on  a  haloid  salt  of  silver  converts 
it  into  what  he  has  termed  a  photo  salt,  which  is  a  compound  in 
which  the  subchloride,  subbromide,  or  subiodide  is  in  chemical 
combination  with  the  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  originally  present. 
These  photo  salts  have  been  prepared  in  quantity  by  the  American 
experimentalist  not  by  light,  but  by  a  chemical  process.  The  photo¬ 
bromide,  photo-iodide,  and  photo-chloride,  are  here  for  your  inspection 
on  the  table  before  you.  It  would  be  beyond  our  province  to  go  into 
all  the  reactions  by  which  photo  salts  can  be  prepared,  and  they  are 
many.  Recourse  for  this  purpose  must  be  had  either  to  the  original 
memoir,  or  to  the  reprints  in  the  photographic  journals.  It  would 
farther  be  occupying  too  much  time  to  follow  the  author  in  his 
attempt  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  latent  image  with  the  photo 
combination  of  silver  chloride,  and  its  subchloride.  What  I  purpose 
more  especially  calling  your  attention  to  this  evening  is  the  nature  of 
two  reactions  which  Carey  Lea  brings  forward  to  prove  his  case. 
These  two  are  :  first,  the  action  of  a  solution  of  sodium  hypophosphite 
on  a  silver  haloid ;  and,  second,  the  phenomenon  to  which  Lea  has 
given  the  name  of  image  transferrence. 

Before  going  further  I  may  here  mention  that  I  have  not  found 
time  to  carry  out  a  systematic  series  of  experiments  which  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  done,  to  have  practically  illustrated  the  facts  to 
which  I  am  calling  your  attention  this  evening.  I  can,  however,  show 
you  the  effect  of  an  application  of  the  sodium  hypophosphite  on 
bromide  paper  (Eastman’s).  The  small  wooden  printing  block 
which  you  see  here  was  brushed  over  with  the  hypophosphite  solution, 
and  in  the  light  of  the  dark  room  was  pressed  down  on  the  sensitised 
paper,  being  retained  there  for  about  a  minute  ;  the  paper  was  then 
steeped  in  water,  and  development  with  ferrous  oxalate,  as  recommended, 
resorted  to.  That  an  action  has  taken  place,  the  paper  with  the  de¬ 
veloped  impression  now  passed  round  will  sufficiently  demonstrate. 

Regarding  the  action  of  the  hypophosphite  we  cannot  do  better  than 
give  Carey  Lea’s  own  description.  “  A  silver  haloid  formed  in  the 
absence  of  light,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  sodium  hypophosphite, 
gives  rise  to  the  gradual  formation  of  subsalt,  which  combines  with 
the  normal  salt  in  the  manner  already  described,”  that  is, forms  a  photo 
compound.  His  mode  of  operating  is  to  work  photographic  paper  in 
a  solution  of  an  alkaline  haloid  dry,  and  afterwards  apply  a  silver 
solution,  the  latter  operation  to  be  of  necessity  in  non-actinic  light. 
The  paper  is  then  thoroughly  washed,  and  when  dry  is  ready  for  ex¬ 
perimenting  Avith. 

Quoting  Carey  Lea  :  “  Marks  made  on  this  paper  can  be  developed 
Avith  the  oxalate  developer  Avith  the  utmost  facility.  If  a  strong 
solution  of  hypophosphite  is  applied  cold  it  may  be  Avashed  off  at  the 
end  of  a  minute,  but  a  stronger  impression  is  obtained  by  allowing  it 
to  Avait  half  an  hour  before  de\reloping;  or  the  action  may  be  accele¬ 
rated  and  increased  in  strengtli  by  laying  the  freshly-marked  paper  on 
a  hot  surface  ;  or,  better,  by  steaming  it  before  applying  the  developer. 
Paper  prepared  with  a  solution  of  KC1,  KBr,  or  KI,  dried  and 
floated  on  acidulated  solution  of  silver  nitrate  and  Avell  Avashed,  if 
marked  Avith  strong  hypophosphite  solution  and  steamed  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  will  develop  the  marks  as  black  as  ink  on  a  Avhite  ground. 
The  use  of  heat  simply  gives  a  blacker  devlopment,  but  a  very  vigorous 
image  can  be  got  Avithout.” 

In  reading  over  our  author’s  directions  one  thing  occurs  to  me, 
and  regarding  which  one  would  like  to  have  some  explanation,  and  it 
is  Avith  reference  to  the  developer  employed.  Ferrous  oxalate  is 
spoken  of  throughout  as  the  developer  employed,  by  which  we  would 


understand  the  ordinary  developer  used  in  developing  bromide  prints. 
Noav  it  is  quite  clear  that  such  a  form  of  developer  would  not  do 
where  the  chloride  of  silver  is  concerned,  as  a  general  reduction  would 
take  place  all  over.  I  hope  at  no  distant  date  to  be  able  to  find  the 
necessary  time  to  experiment  for  myself,  and  1  trust  I  then  rdiall  have 
actual  results  to  bring  before  our  Association.  1  am  not  going  to 
enter  into  all  the  experiments  brought  forward  by  Carey  Lea  to 
prove  the  identity  of  the  nature  of  the  latent  image  produced  by 
light,  and  by  the  application  of  the  hypophosphite,  but  it  is  very 
curious  to  note  hoAAr  in  the  tAvo  cases  the  .action  of  nitric  acid  before 
development  is  completely  identical.  SiRer  chloride  and  its  latent 
image  AAras  almost  unaffected,  silver  bromide  to  a  slight  extent,  Avliile 
silver  iodide  was  entirely  destroyed.  Surely  tliis  must  be  something 
more  than  a  coincidence. 

AHoav  me  now  to  call  your  attention  to  the  second  phenomenon, 
that  of  image  transferrence,  and  I  think  you  Avill  agree  Avith  me  that 
it  is  a  most  interesting  one.  Taking  paper  that  has  been  coated  with 
an  organic  salt  of  silver — say,  a  tartrate,  a  citrate,  or  an  oxalate  and 
exposing  to  light  under  a  negative,  the  organic  salt  present  bring 
afteiwards  converted  into  a  chloride  or  a  bromide  by  immersion  in 
diluted  solutions  of  these  acids,  on  applying  a  developer,  after  having 
AA^ell  washed,  the  image  starts  into  view  as  if  the  silver  chloride  or 
silver  bromide  had  been  impressed  in  the  first  instance.  I  his  reaction 
is  one  which  would  be  AArell  Avorth  studying.  Many  curious  facts  in 
connexion  AA'ith  the  subject  have  been  observed  by  its  discoverer. 
For  these  I  must  refer  you  to  the  paper  itself.  Perhaps  Lea’s  work  is 
too  chemical  in  its  nature  to  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  ordinary 
professional  photographer,  but  I  think  all  our  members  should  at  least 
see  for  themselves  the  original  memoirs;  and  if  this  somewhat  frag¬ 
mentary  communication  has  the  effect  of  calling  your  attention  to 
Avhat  are  really  a  series  of  masterly  researches,  then,  fragmentary 
though  it  be,  it  will  not  be  Avithout  some  good  result.  The  chemistry 
of  the  silver  salts  has  not  yet  been  completely  written. 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

A  recent  communication  to  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  advocating  the  use  of  the  metric  system  is  typical  of  the  reasons 
constantly  urged  for  reform  in  our  system  of  Aveights  and  measures. 
Thirty  years  ago  we  were  told  that  a  change  Avould  soon  be  made, 
and  that  we  had  better  be  prepared  in  advance  by  learning  metrical 
tables.  Since  then  the  cry  is  constantly  recurring,  yet  we  seem  no 
nearer  than  before  to  the  adoption  of  AArhat  AAre  are  told  is  more 
scientific  and  simpler  than  our  present  system  of  metrology.  Though 
little  or  no  headAAray  is  made,  yet  there  is  a  lack  of  opposition  in  the 
discussion  Avhich  would  lead  people  to  suppose  that  our  reluctance  to 
change  had  no  solid  foundation,  that  fashion  or  habit  AA'as  the  only 
obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  the  improvement,  A  feAv  remarks  in 
defence  of  the  English  Aveights  and  measures  may  serve  to  show 
that  our  conservative  attitude  is  not  altogether  unAArarranted,  and 
that  the  metric  system  is  not  free  from  the  charges  so  lavishly 
brought  against  our  present  system. 

We  are  constantly  told  that  the  metre  is  a  scientific  unit  of  length, 
and  that  the  inch  is  not.  Let  us  see  hoAV  the  matter  stands.  The 
metre  Avas  intended  to  be  the  ten  millionth  part  of  the  distance  on 
the  earth’s  surface  from  the  equator  to  the  pole,  but  unfortunately 
it  is  not.  The  inch  was  not  intended  to  be  the  five  hundred  million 
five  hundred  thousandth  part  of  the  earth’s  polar  axis,  yet.  it  is.  If 
then  the  claim  of  scientific  attach  to  either  standard,  the  inch  has  the 
advantage.  The  distance  on  the  earth’s  surface  from  the  equator  to  the 
pole  is  an  indefinite  term,  as  the  length  of  a  meridian  depends  on  the 
irregularities  of  the  surface,  Avhether  ocean,  lowland,  or  mountain ; 
and  not  only  that,  for  if  a  meridian  be  assumed  as  measured  at  the 
sea  level,  the  earth  is  not  a  true  spheroid,  but  an  irregular  shape,  for 
which  the  term  geoid  (i.e.,  earth-like)  has  been  proposed.  To  settle 
matters  someAvhat,  the  French  took  the  meridian  through  Paris  for 
their  standard  meridian,  and  Avorked  out  the  metre  in  “scientific 
fashion,  upset  the  old  system,  and  floated  the  metric.  All  other 
measures  and  Aveights  depended  on  the  accuracy  of  the  metre,  and 
when  all  was  working  smoothly  an  inaccuracy  was  discovered  winch 
upset  the  “  scientific  ”  part  completely.  But  the  unscientific  metre 
works  just  as  the  scientific  one  would  have  done,  and  nobody  is  a 
penny  the  worse.  That  a  unit  is  in  general  use,  and  is  accurately 
copied,  is  afar  higher  warrant  than  any  connexion,  real  or  supposed, 
with  the  earth’s  dimensions.  If  an  uninstructed  person  ask  me  Iioav 
much  is  a  metre,  I  do  far  better  by  showing  him  with  a  yard  stick 
than  by  talking  about  the  utterly  inconceivable  magnitude  of  a 
meridian.  .  , 

The  Commission  which  early  in  this  century  regulated  our  weigfits 
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and  measures,  acted  on  the  principle  of  disturbing  the  existing 
standard  as  little  as  possible,  of  avoiding  confusion  by  taking 
averages  or  mean  values,  and  retaining  the  customary  subdivisions 
of  the  units  and  the  nomenclature  in  use.  This  action  was  strictly 
scientific,  the  science  in  question  being  not  geometry  nor  astronomy, 
but  the  science  of  communities"— sociology.  Would  any  one  propose 
to  alter  our  clocks  to  mark  in  place  of  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds, 
decijours,  centijours,  milii jours,  &c.,  and  if  not,  why  not  P 

The  French  introduced  the  grade  in  place  of  the  degree,  but  it  has 
apparently  been  abandoned  as  it  deserved.  It  is  claimed  that  a 
decimal  system,  apart  from  specified  units,  must  be  advantageous, 
though  the  reason  is  by  no  means  clear.  People  who  should  know 
better  in  these  days  of  cheap  schooling,  complain  that  they  are 
bewildered  by  vulgar  fractions,  and  sigh  for  decimals  instead.  In 
some  cases  this  may  be  mere  affectation,  as  affording  an  argument  for 
decimal  measures;  when  this  is  not  the  case  it  is  pure  delusion.  For 
decimal  fractions  are  vulgar  fractions,  and  the  less  a  person  knows 
about  vulgar  fractions  the  less  can  he  know  about  decimals. 

I  read  in  a  formula, ei  Acetic  acid  ....  P5  c.c.”  Now  how  can 
a  person  understand  this  except  as  IfV,  and  does  not  everyone  at  once 
make  the  mental  remark,  “  One  and  a  half  ?''  Which  is  the  more  com¬ 
prehensible,  l  or  0‘333,  &c.,  ad  infinitum  ?  What  portion  of  time  is 
denoted  by  0T42857  ....  ad  infinitum,  of  a  week  ?  Is  it  not 
simpler  to  say  one -seventh  of  a  week,  which  we  instantly  recognise  as 
one  day. 

Any  people  who  count  by  tens  have  to  their  hand  a  decimal  system, 
but  as  commercial  affairs  grow  we  constantly  find  them  inventing 
multiple  or  submultiple  units  that  are  not  decimally  denoted.  It  is 
of  no  set  purpose  to  go  wrong  that  the  dozen  and  the  score  were 
adopted  by  almost  all,  if  not  by  all,  European  nations,  and  do  not  the 
Americans  abandon  the  decimal  system  when  they  coin  half  and 
quarter  dollars  P 

We  were  told  last  week  that  a  percentage  of  hypo  to  water  is 
closely  allied  to  the  result  of  multiplying  ten  oranges  by  ten  pears,  as 
long  as  English  weights  and  measures  are  concerned,  but  it  is  entirely 
a  different  matter  when  the  metric  system  is  employed,  because  it  is 
perfectly  easy  by  its  means  to  convert  the  measures  of  capacity  into 
the  measures  of  weight  and  vice  versa.  We  so  often  hear  similar 
statements  that  surprise  will  be  felt  that  any  one  should  question 
them,  yet  I  must  deny  this  in  toto.  A  twenty  per  cent,  solution  of 
;  hypo  is  equally  such,  whether  the  weights  and  measures  employed  be 
English  or  metric ;  and  if  any  one  argue  to  the  contrary,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  point  out  the  fallacy.  Then  as  to  the  ease  of  conversion ;  who 
will  tell,  with  ease,  the  weight  of  a  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of 
j  hypo  ?  He  can  only  do  so  by  'weighing  it,  or  getting  somebody  else 
j  to  weigh  it,  and  so  can  we.  Is  it  said  that  a  cubic  centimetre  of 
|  water  weighs  a  gramme  P  I  reply  that  a  fluid  ounce  of  water  weighs  an 
ounce  avoirdupois !  Is  the  former  simpler  that  the  latter?  Not  a 
bit.  Is  it  more  accurate  ?  By  no  means,  for  in  the  case  of  the  gramme 
and  cubic  centimetre  of  water  we  must  weigh  in  a  vacuum,  measure 
at  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  winter  time,  whereas  in  England 
we  may  work  where  we  like  under  mean  meteorological  conditions. 

Let  us  now  take  an  example  of  a  developer,  as  given  in  each 
notation,  and  see  how  they  look  side  by  side,  and  the  simplicity  of 
manipulation.  I  take  Eastman’s  developer  as  given  by  Mr.  Chapman 
and  M.  Stebbing. 

Stebbing. 

No.  1. 

.Potassium  oxalate . . .  330  grammes. 

Acetic  acid . . . . .  9  c.c. 

Water . . .  . . . . .  1000  „ 


No.  2. 

Ferrous  sulphate  . 

Acetic  acid . . . 

Water . . 

No.  3. 

Bromide  potassium  . 

Water . . . . 


500  grammes. 
F5  c.c. 

1000  „ 


31  grammes. 
1000  c.c. 


Directions : — Take  125  c.c.  of  No.  1,  20  c.c.  of  No.  2,  and  1  c.c.  of 

No.  3. 


Chapman. 


A. 

:  Ferrous  sulphate  ....  1  ounce. 

!  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  60  mins. 

!  Water  (to  make)  ....  5  ounces. 

Use  one  part  of  A 


B. 

Potassium  oxalate ....  6  ounces. 

Potassium  bromide  .  .  20  grains. 
Water  (to  make)  ....  20  ounces. 

and  four  parts  of  B. 


I  lay  no  stress  on  the  fact  that  this  latter  developer  is  used  up 
altogether,  while  the  former  leaves  some  800  c.c,  of  ferrous  sulphate 


solution  outstanding  to  oxidise,  as  the  amount  made  may  he  reduced 
to  the  requirements  of  the  case;  hut  I  would  call  attention  to  the 
relative  simplicity  of  the  latter  compared  with  the  former.  To 
manipulate  the  first  wo  shall  probably  have  to  use  the  following 
weights : — 1  of  200  grammes,  1  of  100  gramme.?,  1  of  20  grammes,  1 
of  10  grammes ;  four  weights  in  all.  The  weights  for  300  and  for 
30  grammes  not  being  issued. 

We  must  measure  out  the  water  and  the  acetic  acid  separately, 
and  mix.  The  corresponding  formula  B  is  much  simpler.  We  use 
a  4-ounce .  weight  and  a  1 -ounce  weight  for  the  oxalate,  1- 
drachm  weight  for  the  bromide,  put  the  substances  into  a  pint  bottle 
and  fill  up  with  water. 

If  any  photographer  is  perplexed  by  these  easy  manipulations,  and 
thinks  the  French  plan  the  simpler,  let  him  next  tackle  the  1  o  c.c. 
of  acetic  acid,  and  let  us  know  how  his  head  feels  when  he  gets 
through  with  it.  I  have  not  taken  an  exceptionally  hard  instance ; 
let  us  try  the  first  weight  that  occurs  on  page  104  of  the  Journal. 
It  is  sodium  sulphite  35-5  grammes.  To  weigh  this  we  require  1 
20-gramme  weight,  1  10-gramme  weight,  1  5-gramme  weight,  1 
5-decigramme  weight ;  /owr  weights  in  all.  To  weigh  the  same  weight 
with  English  weights,  we  must  take  1  ounce  weight,  1  jounce  weight, 
1  10-grain  weight;  three  weights  in  all. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  wherein  consists  the  superiority  of  the  first 
over  the  second  of  these  manipulations.  It  would  appear  that  as  Paris 
leads  the  fashion  in  female  attire,  so  do  people  assume  that  in  weights 
and  measures  “  they  manage  these  things  better  in  France.”  The 
vaunted  superiority  of  the  decimal  system  disappears  when  examined 
point  by  point,  and  when  we  come  to  the  comparison  of  money  the 
absurdity  is  still  clearer.  This  is,  however,  far  from  photography,  so 
I  content  myself  with  remarking  that  after  considerable  experience  in 
two  of  these  systems,  French  and  Portuguese,  I  am  not  favourably 
impressed  with  their  practical  working.  One  result  is  that  the  people 
in  question  only  learn  their  multiplication  table  up  to  nine  times  nine, 
and  to  reduce  pence  to  shillings  have  to  divide  by  long  division.  They 
then  wonder  that  Englishmen  can  adopt  such  a  complicated  system 
of  coinage !  They  tell  us  their  system  is  better,  and  we  believe  them 
without  examination. 

The  king  who  proclaimed  that  a  foot  should  be  the  length  of  his  foot, 
acted  in  a  sensible  manner ;  he  knew  that  the  foot  was  somewhere 
about  that  length,  and  that  no  great  inconvenience  would  result  to 
any  in  its  uniform  adoption.  Had  he  insisted  that  it  should  be  divided 
into  ten  inches  instead  of  twelve,  he  would  have  introduced  inexcus¬ 
able  confusion,  whereas  he  simply  regulated  conflicting  standards.  It 
is  urged  that  as  several  Continental  nations  have  adopted  decimal 
systems,  we  had  better  follow  them  for  the  sake  of  uniformity.  It 
would  be  more  to  the  purpose  to  invite  those  nations  to  follow  the 
lead  of  the  most  commercial  nation  in  the  world.  If  they  can  so 
easily  fall  into  error,  let  them  return  to  the  sensible  course. 

Meanwhile,  a  canvass  of  the  opinion  of  the  export  merchants  of 
England  would,  probably,  show  that  they  are  quite  competent  to 
deal  with  Continental  metrology  and  prices,  without  finding  our  home 
notation  confusing.  As  for  scientists  who  read  articles  in  millimetres 
and  cubic  centimetres,  they  already  use  these  measures  in  their  own 
laboratories,  which  is  all  they  need.  But  for  photographers  to  agitate 
for  the  abandonment  of  English  weights  and  measures  as  confusing, 
and  the  adoption  of  French  units  as  simple  and  scientific,  does  not 
appear  grounded  on  a  rational  basis.  Solutions  containing  six  grains 
in  each  fluid  drachm  appear  to  he  convenient  for  most  purposes,  such  as 
varying  a  developer,  while  for  such  things  as  alum  or  hypo  solution,  so 
many  ounces  (avoirdupois)  per  pint  is  simple  and  scientific  enough  for 
most  people.  R.  G.  Phillips. 


TONING  OF  SILVER  PRINTS. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Derby  Photographic  Society. J 

I  have  chosen  the  “  Toning  of  Silver  Prints  ”  as  the  subject  upon 
which  to  offer  you  a  few  remarks  this  evening,  and  trust  that  what 
little  information  you  may  gain  from  them  may  he  of  use  to  some  of  you. 
As  a  preliminary  to  toning,  I  may  mention  that  the  colour  of  the  print 
is  much  influenced  by  the  character  of  the  negative,  also,  that  unless 
you  get  a  good  negative — that  is,  one  having  a  wide  range  of  tones— 
you  cannot  get  a  good  silver  print.  Allowing  that  your  negative  is 
all  that  can  he  desired,  and  after  printing  somewhat  deeper  than  the 
finished  print  is  required  to  he,  in  order  to  allow  for  loss  in  the 
subsequent  operations,  the  print  is  removed  from  the  printing  name, 
trimmed,  and  put  into  a  dish  of  water  to  dissolve  out  all  the  nee 
silver,  frequently  changing  the  water  till  it  no  longer  shows  signs  o 
milkiness  ;  then  place  it  into  another  dish  of  water  in  which  a  httle 
common  salt  has  been  previously  dissolved.  This  converts  any 
remaining  free  nitrate  of  silver  into  chloride,  which  is  afteivaids  dis- 
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solved  out  of  tlie  film  in  the  fixing  bath.  I  believe  the  salt  bath  to  be 
very  essential,  and  for  this  reason,  it  causes  the  prints  to  take  a  little 
longer  to  tone,  by  which  they  get  a  much  finer  deposit  of  gold  on  their 
surface,  which  adds  to  their  permanency. 

After  the  print  has  been  in  the  salt  bath  a  few  minutes  it  is  rinsed 
again  in  water,  and  is  ready  for  toning.  There  are  several  kinds  of 
toning  baths,  with  nearly  all  of  which  excellent  results  can  be  obtained. 

I  will  here,  however,  give  you  the  formulae  for  two  only,  both  of 
which  I  use  myself,  and  get  very  good  results : — Chloride  of  gold, 
one  grain  •  acetate  of  soda,  twenty  grains  ;  water,  eight  ounces.  This 
should  be  made  at  least  twelve  hours  before  using.  The  other  is  : — 
Chloride  of  gold,  one  grain  ;  water,  twelve  ounces ;  borax,  half  an 
ounce.  Sufficient  bicarbonate  of  soda  should  be  put  into  the  gold 
solution  to  neutralise  any  acid  that  may  be  in  it.  This  bath  may  be 
used  as  soon  as  cold,  for  it  is  necessary  to  dissolve  the  borax  in  hot 
water,  and,  when  cold,  add  the  gold  to  it.  This  is  an  important 
point — the  gold  must  he  added  to  the  borax,  and  not  the  reverse.  The 
print  is  now  placed  in  the  toning  bath,  printed  side  down,  and  moved 
about  to  expel  any  air-bells  which  may  have  adhered  to  the  under 
surface,  and  it  is  well  to  keep  the  solution  in  motion  till  toning  is  com¬ 
pleted,  as,  where  there  are  a  number  of  prints  in  the  bath,  it  causes 
the  gold  to  deposit  equally  on  all. 

The  print  should  remain  in  the  bath  till  of  a  fine  purple  tone, 
which  usually  takes  from  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes,  and  I  recommend 
the  bath  to  be  used  at  a  temperature  of  about  70°  Falir.  The  print 
is  then  taken  out  and  placed  in  a  solution  composed  of  methylated 
spirit,  four  parts ;  water,  one  part.  This  will  prevent  blisters  from 
appearing  on  the  print,  which  is  a  source  of  great  trouble,  and  very 
prolific  with  some  brands  of  ready  sensitised  paper.  It  is  then  put 
into  the  fixing  bath,  made  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  two  ounces  ;  water, 
twenty  ounces ;  liquor  ammonia,  fifteen  drops.  Fixation  will  be  com¬ 
plete  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  when  it  should  be  taken  out  and 
washed  in  repeated  changes  of  water,  in  each  of  which  it  should 
remain  five  minutes,  and  between  each  change  it  should  be  laid  upon 
a  piece  of  plain  clean  glass,  face  down,  and  a  squeegee  passed  over  the 
back — this  is  a  very  effectual  way  of  removing  the  hypo  out  of  the 
print — then  wash  in  running  water  for  several  hours. 

This  is  only  a  very  short  paper,  but  I  thought  it  might,  and  hope  it 
will,  be  the  means  of  raising  a  discussion  on  the  subject,  and  of 
ventilating  the  ideas  of  those  present  to  the  benefit  of  ail.  If  there 
is  any  question  I  can  answer  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  so  to  the  best  of 
my  ability.  Edward  J.  Lovejoy. 

- - — - 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  MAGNESIUM  LIGHT  IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

From  the  experiments  published  in  photographic  literature  during  the 
past  few  months,  some  idea  may  now  be  formed  as  to  the  future  of 
the  magnesium  light  in  photography.  The  evidence  seems  to  tend  to 
prove  that  the  blow  lights  are  no  advance  in  practical  value  upon  the 
Larkins  powder  lamp  of  about  twenty  years  ago,  because  the  flashes 
so  produced  are  not  sufficiently  rapid  to  anticipate  muscular  motion  on 
the  part  of  the  sitters,  consequently  if  the  sitters  have  to  be  trained  to 
withstand  the  flash  at  all,  it  is  better  to  have  the  long  flame  of  the  Larkins 
sand-magnesium  lamp,  because  of  the  increased  diffusion  of  the  light 
and  the  more  complete  combustion  of  the  magnesium.  One  of  the 
most  persevering  of  the  recent  designers  of  blow  lamps  told  me  that  the 
more  he  increased  the  velocity  of  the  puff  of  air,  the  more  tendency  it 
had  to  blow  a  passage  through  the  flames,  and  through  which  passage 
more  of  the  magnesium  powder  passed  unburnt.  Something  a  little 
analogous  occurs  in  gunnery.  The  Woolwich  authorities  know  that 
it  is  possible  to  so  charge  a  cannon  that  much  of  the  gunpowder  is 
blown  out  unburnt. 

If  tbe  expectations  raised  by  the  blow  lamps  are  doomed  to  be  dis¬ 
appointed,  the  value  of  those  magnesium  flashes  which  are  rapid 
enough  to  anticipate  muscular  motion  on  the  part  of  the  sitters  does 
not  yet  seem  to  he  sufficiently  realised,  for  it  may  in  the  long  run 
mean  the  abolition  of  glass  photographic  studios,  and  tbe  making  of 
the  lighting  of  sitters  a  fixed  instead  of  a  varying  factor  in  photographic 
work.  Children  may  no  longer  he  a  nuisance  to  photographers,  and 
the  sitters  may  move  as  much  as  they  please;  a  model  afflicted  with 
St.  Vitus’s  dance  may  be  received  by  the  professional  photographer  of 
the  future  with  nonchalance. 

To  bring  about  these  results,  the  power  of  dividing  the  magnesium 
light  and  of  firing  off  different  portions  of  explosive  powder  with  suffi¬ 
cient  rapidity  to  anticipate  muscular  motion  on  the  part  of  the  sitter 
seems  to  be  a  necessity,  and  probably  no  other  agent  than  electricity 
will  prove  adequate  to  effect  several  ignitions  at  the  same  instant. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Donkin  was  the  first  to  publicly  suggest,  about  two 


months  ago,  the  use  of  electricity  for  the  purpose,  by  placing  minute 
lengths  of  platinum  wire  in  circuit,  so  that  the  current  should  bring 
them  all  at  the  same  time  to  a  red  heat  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 
This  may  answer,  but  it  is  possible  that  small  variations  in  the  length 
or  thickness  of  the  platinum  junctions  may  prevent  their  all  reaching 
the  same  temperature  sufficiently  near  the  same  moment  to  enable  the 
combined  flasnes  to  anticipate  muscular  motion  :  there  will,  in  addition, 
be  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  a  galvanic  battery  of  some  little  power, 
and  the  high  probability  of  often  fusing  some  of  the  platinum  junctions 
by  overheating. 

The  next  publication  of  the  idea  of  using  electricity  took  place  in  a 
contemporary  journal  on  the  20tli  of  January  last,  when  Mr.  1*. 
Swanson  gave  a  description  of  his  plan  of  firing  magnesium  powder 
by  electricity  by  placing  tbe  powder  upon  guncotton  and  the  gun¬ 
cotton  upon  an  explosive  compound  which  could  be  ignited  by 
electricity.  In  this  case  the  matter  is  complicated;  three  differ** . 
substances  have  to  be  ignited  in  turn,  and  we  have  as  yet  no  evid»  oce 
that  various  charges  can  be  fired  by  the  method  sufficiently  syn¬ 
chronously  to  anticipate  muscular  motion  on  the  part  of  the  sitters. 
Mr.  Swanson  fires  his  charges  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen  gas.  I  h 
states  that  he  made  his  method  known  long  ago  to  some  of  his  friends, 
but  the  scientific  world  has  long  been  agreed  t Hat  the  date  of  pub'i- 
cation  and  nothing  else  determines  questions  of  priority;  any  other 
principle  would  lead  to  interminable  disputes. 

A  week  later  my  suggestion  of  firing  explosive  magnesium  com¬ 
pounds  by  the  electric  spark  itself  was  published  in  these  pages, ;  r.d 
was  in  type — as  the  Editors  and  Messrs.  Strangeways,  the  printers,  toe 
aware — for  publication  the  week  before  it  actually  appeared,  but  it  waj 
kept  over  for  a  week  from  press  of  matter ;  hence  the  delay  l  . 
publication  was  beyond  ray  control,  not  that  it  matters  much.  1 
suggested  that  high  tension  sparks  might  be  made  between  the  ends 
of  strips  of  tinfoil,  with  a  pinch  of  explosive  magnesium  compound 
over  each  break  of  circuit. 

Since  then  I  have  thought  that  a  more  convenient  arrangement 
would  be  to  make  two  long  boxes  about  the  size  of  large  coffins,  with 
a  glass  lid  or  door  on  each,  and  with  a  semi-cylindrical  reflector  i  t 
the  back  of  each  box  inside.  Three  or  four  electrical  sparks  might  be 
taken  in  these  long  boxes,  between  insulated  ball-and-plate  terminals, 
the  explosive  powder  being  placed  on  each  plate  beneath  the  nearest 
hall.  Suppose  one  of  these  coffins  to  stand  on  end  to  give  the  side 
light,  and  the  other  to  be  placed  horizontally  along  the  ceiling  to  give 
the  top  light,  and  that  white  screens  he  suitably  placed  to  control 1  lie 
shadows  of  the  picture,  we  have  an  arrangement  which  can  be  made 
to  give  first-rate  pictures.  The  spark  might  he  that  from  a  Leyden 
jar  charged  by  a  Holtz’s  machine,  or  a  spark  from  the  machine  it -elf 
might  he  sufficient. 

In  the  foregoing  arrangement  the  electrical  portion  is  small  in  fii  st 
cost,  is  liable  to  scarcely  any  wear  and  tear,  and  will  give  the  requisite 
spark  after  a  few  rotations  of  the  axis  produced,  say,  by  merely  pulling 
a  string.  The  oxygen  yielding  substance — which  would  probably  be 
chlorate  of  potash — in  the  explosive  compound  would  give  a  more 
vivid  light  than  when  magnesium  has  to  depend  for  its  supply  on 
common  air,  and  thus  the  quantity  of  metal  necessary  to  produce  a 
given  effect  would  he  minimised.  The  danger  from  chlorate  of  potash 
in  flashing  compounds  is  easily  avoided  by  not  mixing  it  in  until  the 
minute  before  use,  and  then  in  hut  a  few  grains  at  a  time,  as  required 
for  the  charge  upon  each  plate  where  the  continuity  of  the  electrical 
circuit  is  broken.  The  smoke  will  he  caught  in  the  boxes,  which  may 
he  cleansed  by  brushing  from  time  to  time,  or  channels  may  be  made 
to  cany  some  of  the  smoke  to  the  outer  air.  While  the  glamour  of 
prevision  still  yields  its  divine  afflatus  to  the  seer,  it  may  he  well  for 
the  prophet,  in  his  present  moment  of  inspiration,  to  record  that 
perhaps  in  the  dim  future  one  of  the  most  welcome  testimonials 
which  friends  can  present  to  a  favoured  professional  photographer 
will  he  an  elegant  coffin. 

There  is  no  merit  in  any  one  suggesting  the  firing  of  various  chai  ys 
at  once  by  electricity ;  scores  of  persons  would  naturally  have  jumped 
to  the  same  idea  when  they  saw  the  public  want.  The  merit,  such  a  i 
it  is,  lies  in  not  having  patented  the  application  of  electricity  to  t..is 
branch  of  photography,  for  it  is  probable  that  some  of  these  plans  will 
come  into  universal  use,  and  the  principles  involved  are  so  simple,  and 
so  cover  the  whole  ground,  that  patents  based  upon  them  would  b  we 
been  difficult  to  evade  or  to  supplant.  The  fact  that  in  these 
suggestions  we  possibly  have  the  germs  of  the  abolition  of  gl 
studios  in  photography,  with  their  expenses  and  discomforts,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  previously  noticed.  _  . 

The  magnesium  light  may  of  course  be  diffused  like  the  electric 
light  without  subdivision,  by  the  use  of  dead  white  parabolic  or  other 
reflectors ;  but  then  the  loss  of  light  is  excessive,  vastly  increasing 
the  expense  in  the  item  of  magnesium,  and  at  the  same  time  greatly 
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increasing  the  amount  of  smoke.  Any  system  of  the  introduction  of 
translucent  screens  also  involves  loss  of  light,  though  possibly  slightly 
translucent  screens  may  be  found  useful  even  with  divided  flashing 
lights.  That  an  artificial  light  under  control  may  be  preferable  to 
daylight  for  the  obtaining  of  artistic  effects  may  be  deduced  from  the 
circumstance  that  so  able  and  experienced  a  photographer  as  Mr.  A. 
Cowan  stated  recently  at  a  public  meeting  that  he  preferred  the 
electric  light  to  daylight  for  good  portraiture. 

W.  H.  Harrison. 

- 4- - 

ON  THE  ART  VALUE  OF  THE  INSTANTANEOUS  ' 
FLASH  LIGHT. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Philadelphia  Amateur  Photographic  Club.] 

There  is  so  little  variety  in  the  character  of  the  illumination  em¬ 
ployed  by  photographers,  that  the  productions  of  one  gallery  scarcely 
differ  from  those  of  another  save  in  technical  qualities.  Certain  styles 
of  lighting  become  popular,  from  some  cause  or  other,  and  every 
operator  at  once  conforms  to  the  prevailing  taste,  applies  the  selfsame 
method  to  every  character  of  face  despite  the  sarcastic  remarks  of  the 
artist,  who  relentlessly  dubs  it  “  the  photographic  light.”  Occasionally 
an  amateur,  possessed  of  taste,  or  perhaps  constrained  by  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  light,  will  produce  a  novel  and  beautiful  result,  to  the 
delight  of  the  artist  and  to  the  disgust  of  the  photographer  for  its  lack 
of  technical  excellence.  Should  fashion  or  taste  demand  a  certain 
style  of  lighting,  the  photographer  is  compelled  to  shift  his  curtains, 
cut  off  the  light  in  one  direction,  subdue  it  in  another,  to  obtain  the 
desired  result,  which  of  necessity  diminishes  the  quantity  of  light, 
prolongs  the  exposure,  and  produces  a  forced  and  unnatural 
expression. 

With  the  instantaneous  light  any  variety  of  illumination  may  be 
had  simply  by  shifting  the  source  of  light.  The  most  artistic  effects 
can  be  secured  without  any  labour,  expense,  or  increase  of  time  of  ex¬ 
posure.  While  the  intensity  of  the  light  emanating  from  burning 
magnesium  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  sunlight,  its  actinic 
energy  is  about  equal  to  one-fifth  the  power  of  the  great  luminary’s 
rays  ;  consequently  the  light,  though  powerful,  is  soft,  and  there  are 
no  harsh  contrasts  like  those  produced  by  photographs  taken  in  direct 
sunlight.  Another  factor  contributing  to  the  ease  and  beauty  of 
posture  in  the  subject  is  the  abolition  of  the  head-rest.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  the  sitter  to  remain  immovable ;  a  slight  swaying  of  the 
head  or  body  cannot  possibly  be  translated,  the  duration  of  exposure 
being  less  than  one-thirtieth  of  a  second. 

Direct  shadows,  so  effective  in  a  work  of  art,  have  hitherto  been 
excluded  from  photography  ;  but  with  the  flash  light  they  contribute 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  picture,  giving  relief,  pleasing  contrast,  and 
a  degree  of  naturalness  which  is  delightful.  From  an  artistic  point  of 
view  we  prefer  the  direct  light,  unscreened  by  ground-glass  or  trans¬ 
lucent  paper.  When  subdued,  the  effect  is  more  like  daylight  work  ; 
besides,  those  beautiful  lines  of  high  light  along  the  nose,  upon  the 
cheeks,  and  on  the  forehead,  which  never  appear  in  daylight  photo¬ 
graphy,  are  lost.  But  little,  if  any,  retouching  is  necessary,  if  the 
light  is  properly  managed.  The  shadowed  side  should  be  illuminated 
by  reflectors — the  ordinary  screens  of  white  paper  or  muslin  will 
answer,  but  we  prefer  cardboard  or  muslin  covered  with  silvered 
paper,  placed  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  face.  An  effective  method 
of  lighting,  artistic  but  not  unusual,  may  be  secured  by  placing  the 
powder  to  be  ignited  at  an  elevation  of  about  seven  feet  from  the 
floor.  A  tripod  placed  upon  a  table  may  be  used.  The  figure  should 
be  so  placed  that  a  line  drawn  to  it  from  the  base  of  the  stand  will 
make  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  with  the  line  in  which  the 
camera  is  placed. 

A  reflector  of  silvered  cardboard  not  only  concentrates  the  light, 
but  also  prevents  its  dissipation  in  the  parts  of  the  room  behind  it. 
The  shadow  will  be  lower  the  further  the  sitter  is  placed  from  the 
background.  One  peculiarity  of  the  flash  light  is  the  beautiful  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  eyes — they  have  a  brilliancy  unequalled  by  any  other 
process.  With  a  certain  brand  of  plates  (let  us  here  say  the  most 
rapid)  and  a  measured  quantity  of  powder,  the  time  of  exposure  may 
be  accurately  estimated ;  however,  it  is  best  to  be  a  little  liberal  and 
not  too  rigidly  follow  the  instructions  in  the  package  as  to  quantity 
necessary.  If  the  powder  is  properly  compounded,  the  ignition  pro¬ 
duced  a  flash  identical  in  appearance  to  that  of  lightning;  there  should 
be  but  little  smoke,  and  that  not  of  a  dense  kind.  The  photographic 
property  lies  chiefly  in  the  magnesium.  The  agency  of  the  other 
compounds  is  to  rapidly  supply  oxygen.  Avoid,  therefore,  all  pre- 

Iparations  which  claim  to  have  no  magnesium  in  their  composition. 
If  the  ingredients  are  properly  balanced,  no  residue  and  but  little 
smoke  are  produced.  It  is,  moreover,  possible  to  compound  a  powder 
brilliantly  powerful  in  actinism,  so  that  stops  may  be  used  in  the 


lenses,  exceedingly  rapid  in  igniting,  and  yet  safe  from  explosion  by 
ordinary  percussion  or  agitation.  Magnesium  has  a  certain  ortho- 
chromatic  value,  which  may  be  increased  by  chemicals  which  do  not 
diminish  its  actinic  force.  We  are  hopeful  of  a  perfect  orthochro- 
matic  powder  in  the  near  future.  John  Bartlett. 


FINISHING  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Photographic  Club. ") 

Having  been  requested  to  furnish  a  short  paper  for  this  evening,  in  har¬ 
mony  with  our  annual  show  of  work  and  the  text  having  been  suggested, 
“Finishing  Photographs,”  I  will  endeavour  in  a  few  words  to  bring  under 
your  notice  the  different  processes  that  a  photograph  has  to  undergo  after 
it  has  surmounted  the  troubles  of  its  chemical  birth,  and  is,  so  to  say,  fairly 
launched  to  either  founder  in  the  waters  of  oblivion  or  remain  a  pleasure 
and  a  joy  as  long  as  its  chemical  constitution  will  permit. 

We  will  take  up  the  photograph  after  its  final  washing,  and  the  first 
operation  it  has  to  undergo  is  drying  and  flattening  out ;  the  trouble  of 
doing  this  is  somewhat  dependent  on  the  paper  itself.  Highly  albumen- 
ised  paper  gives  an  increase  of  trouble  in  proportion  to  its  gloss.  If  dried 
between  sheets  of  blotting  paper  under  pressure,  or  on  shallow  frames 
covered  with  calico,  it  is  presented  in  a  fairly  flat  condition,  but  if  hung 
up  to  dry  in  a  current  of  air,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  objectionable  curliness 
that  requires  ironing  out  face  down  on  a  piece  of  stout,  fine  felt,  with  an 
ordinary  flat-iron,  or  it  may  be  laid  face  down  on  a  slab  of  glass,  and 
firmly  scraped  on  the  back  with  some  smooth  instrument  such  as  a  bone 
paper  knife,  or,  as  some  prefer,  rolling  them  face  outward  on  a  smooth 
round  rod  and  leaving  them  so  for  an  hour  or  two.  By  using  any  of 
these  plans  the  tendency  to  curl  is  much  lessened. 

Then  comes  the  trimming.  Three  distinctly  different  ways  are 
in  vogue,  namely,  with  the  scissors,  the  knife,  or  the  wheel  cutter. 
It  must  be  assumed  that  the  prints  have  been  in  some  way  marked 
to  facilitate  this  operation  by  having  an  opaque  line  drawn  round 
them,  or  the  margin  painted  out,  a  necessary  condition  if  an  opaque 
cutting  shape  is  used;  if  a  glass  one  is  in  favour,  the  lines,  al¬ 
though  useful,  are  not  so  imperative.  A  glass  table,  or  something 
equivalent,  is  required  to  support  the  prints  during  cutting  by  knife 
or  wheel.  Glass,  on  the  whole,  is  perhaps  more  in  favour  than  anything 
else.  Complaints  may  be  made  that  the  knife  requires  frequent  sharpen¬ 
ing,  but  this  is  soon  done,  and  unless  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  pressure 
is  used  is  not  a  very  valid  objection.  The  clean,  smooth  edge  obtained  is 
its  great  recommendation.  Apiece  of  good  hard,  stout  cardboard  answers 
nicely  when  only  a  few  prints  have  to  be  trimmed;  a  smooth,  fine-grained 
wood  has  also  its  advocates.  The  wheel  cutter  is  an  excellent  instrument 
especially  for  cutting  curved  lines ;  it  seldom,  or  never,  requires  sharpen¬ 
ing,  but  the  cut  is  not  quite  so  clean  as  with  a  good  knife.  The  shape  of 
the  knife  has  much  to  do  with  its  effectiveness;  a  freshly  broken  penknife 
blade  will  cut  excellently  well,  which  indicates  the  knife  should  be  sharp 
pointed.  The  shape  or  rule  must  have  its  edge  perfectly  flat  so  that  it 
will  press  firmly  and  equally  along  the  print  close  to  the  cuttei ,  if  it 
does  not,  the  probability  is  that  the  paper  will  be  puckered  up  and  torn 
as  the  knife  is  drawn  along,  however  sharp  it  may  be.  A  perfectly  smooth, 
clean  cut  must  be  made  whatever  means  are  used  to  efftCu  it. 

After  trimming,  the  print  is  ready  for  mounting,  or  hot  pressing,  as  the 
case  may  be.  With  hot  pressing  prints  are  intended  foi  the  album  with¬ 
out  mounting,  which  indicates  that  the  touching  up  should  be  pieiiously 
done,  as  the  gloss  imparted  makes  the  retouching  less  noticeable,  and 
there  is  no  risk  of  crumpling  the  print. 

The  mounting  is  &  very  important  process,  both  &s  rcgRrds  the 
existence  and  beauty  of  the  print.  Only  such  mountants  should  be  used 
that  are  known  to  be  perfectly  innocuous.  Starch,  gum  aiabic,  and  glue, 
are  the  most  popular  substances.  I  believe  glue  or  gelatine  is  preferred 
by  professional  mounters,  and  starch  by  those  who  work  on  a  smaller 
scale-  each  has  its  recommendations.  With  glue,  the  print  once  laid 
down  must  there  remain  ;  no  shifting  about  to  adjust  it  can  be  done. 
With  starch  or  gum  this  is  easy,  and  starch  is  especially  cleanly  in  use, 
having  no  gloss ;  if  a  little  gets  on  the  mount  it  is  not  noticeable.  Mix- 
tures  of  these  substances  have  also  met  with  favour,  especially  a  com¬ 
pound  of  starch  and  gelatine,  which  is  supposed  to  combine  the  advantages 
of  both  substances,  and  probably  does.  Whatever  mountant  is  used,  it 
is  an  imperative  condition  that  it  is  free  from  acid  from  fermentation,  oi 
otherwise.  A  mucilage  of  gum  arabic  has  been  and  is  largely  used,  per¬ 
haps  because  it  is  so  convenient,  being  used  for  numerous  other  purposes 
than  mounting  photographs,  and  is  generally  at  hand;  propeih  mac  e  i 
keeps  well  and  retains  its  adhesiveness.  Gum  tragacantli  and  quince  seeds 
both  supply  excellent  mountants,  but  when  the  first  named  substances  aie 
so  easily  obtained  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  seek  otlieis. 

The  mounts  next  must  receive  attention.  There  arc  two  classes  of 
them— one  in  which  the  prints  are  in  optical  contact  with  the  glass  and 
the  other  not.  It  goes  without  saying  that  of  whatever  material  the 
mounts  are  made  they  must  be  free  from  all  deleterious  inattei.  If  card¬ 
board  is  used,  a  lithographed  tint  undoubtedly  in  some  measuie  protects 
the  print  from  anything  wrong  in  the  boards,  but,  foi  my  own  pait,  I 
infinitely  prefer  India  paper  between  the  photograph  and  the  mount, 
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which,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  improves  the  appearance,  but  conduces  to 
the  permanence  of  the  print. 

The  marginal  tint,  whether  lithographed  or  India  paper,  has  the  effect 
of  binding  the  composition  together,  as  lines  drawn  round  it  will  when 
light  and  dark  parts  of  the  subject  end  abruptly  at  the  edges  of  the 
print.  Some  prefer  a  margin  unbroken  by  lines,  or  tint,  or  ornamenta¬ 
tion  of  any  kind ;  this  is,  however,  a  pure  matter  of  taste  or  artistic 
feeling.  We  are  seldom  wrong  if  we  incline  to  simplicity.  I  think  the 
highly  ornamental  borders  we  sometimes  see  are  very  objectionable  and 
damaging  to  the  effect  of  the  photograph.  In  addition  to  the  tint,  an 
indentation  round,  called  the  plate-mark,  is  oftentimes  an  excellent 
finish,  although  it  is  open  to  the  objection  of  being  a  sham,  the  plate- 
mark  really  being  a  result  in  printing  an  engraving,  the  pressure  used 
to  impress  the  image  impressing  also  the  edge  of  the  plate.  It  does  not, 
however,  mislead  any  one,  is  an  innocent  deception,  and  improves  the 
work. 

Mounting  prints  in  optical  contact  with  glass  is  a  favourite  way  with 
many  ;  it  gives  a  richness  and  quality  to  a  photograph  that  nothing  else 
will,  and  tends  to  its  preservation.  The  green  shade  sometimes  seen  is 
owing  to  unsuitable  glass  being  used  ;  a  pure  white,  or  glass  inclined  to 
pinkiness  should  be  selected.  If  the  glass  is  right,  the  colour  of  the 
mounted  print  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  mountant  must  be  clear  and  free  from  dirt.  About  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  good  gelatine  is  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  water  ;  the  exact 
quantity  is  not  material.  When  it  is  quite  dissolved  and  hot,  immerse 
the  print  for  a  minute  or  so  in  a  sufficiently  large  dish  ;  slip  under  it 
the  glass  which  has  been  cleaned  and  warmed,  and  lift  both  up  carefully 
together,  and  with  a  squegee  go  over  the  back  of  the  print  to  expel  all 
air-bubbles  ;  sponge  the  face  of  the  glass  with  a  moist,  warm  sponge  and 
set  aside  to  dry.  If  it  has  been  properly  done  it  will  present  a  perfectly 
unbroken  surface  free  from  markings  of  any  kind ;  it  need  not  be  said 
that  grit  or  air-bubbles  are  fatal  to  good  effect. 

A  very  effective  and  popular  method  of  mounting  is  the  use  of  cut-out 
mounts,  which  has  somewhat  the  effect  of  framing,  but  adds  to  the 
weight  and  bulk  of  the  picture.  When  shapes  other  than  rectili¬ 
near  are  chosen  for  the  subject,  cut-out  mounts  are  often  the  most 
artistic  and  effective  method  of  doing  it.  Circular,  oval,  or  dome  shapes 
are  better  masked  off  on  the  negatives  than  trimmed  to  them  afterwards, 
unless  cut-out  mounts  are  intended  to  be  used,  the  margin  being  left 
white  or  tinted  according  to  circumstances.  Most  photographs  are 
touched  after  mounting,  defects  made  good,  and  too  bright  spots  reduced 
in  intensity.  After  this,  the  application  of  an  enamel  cerate  will  not 
only  brighten  up  but  preserve  the  print.  I  have  great  faith  in  the  pre¬ 
servative  powers  of  resinous  or  waxy  matters  applied  to  the  finished  work ; 
in  fact,  any  application  that  will,  without  injury  to  appearance  or  degra¬ 
dation  of  the  lights,  protect  the  picture  from  decay,  is  to  be  commended. 
In  small  work,  such  as  cartes-de-visite  and  cabinets — portrait  subjects 
especially,  enamelling  by  giving  them  a  coat  of  collodion  and  gelatine, 
will  not  only  improve  their  appearance,  but  wonderfully  add  to  their 
atmosphere  resisting  capabilities.  I  have  prints  by  me,  taken  from  the 
usual  batches  and  enamelled,  that  were  made  sixteen  years  ago,  and  have 
remained  as  bright  and  pure  as  when  first  done  ;  also  others  mounted  in 
the  ordinary  way  with  gum  and  starch,  with  a  final  rub  of  cerate,  that 
have  remained  without  change  two  or  three  and  twenty  years.  Of  course 
the  polished  surface  of  the  enamel  is  out  of  place  on  large  work,  but  with 
small  it  offers  many  advantages.  The  various  ways  of  mounting  on 
blocks,  panels,  &c.,  are  varied,  but  require  no  particular  notice. 

The  final  operation  of  framing  is  now  to  be  thought  of,  and  much 
depends  on  individual  fancy.  A  light  frame  is,  perhaps  (of  whatever 
material  it  may  be  made),  most  suitable  for  a  photograph  with  a  margin, 
a  dark  picture  framed  close  up  will  bear  a  heavier  frame  ;  but  whatever 
frame  is  used  simplicity  should  be  the  governing  idea.  The  glass  should 
be  carefully  pasted  to  the  frame  with  strips  of  paper,  and  the  back  well 
papered  over,  care  being  taken  to  remove  any  shreds  or  dust  from 
between  the  picture  and  the  glass  that  may  have  accidentally  found  their 
way  to  the  front,  which  form  a  considerable  eyesore  and  vexation 
when  the  framing  has  been  completed  ;  it  is  also  most  necessary  to  see 
that  the  picture  is  square  in  the  frame,  and  that  a  proper  amount  of 
margin  has  been  left  around  it.  A  little  mistake  in  these  matters  is  very 
annoying  and  damaging  to  the  general  effect.  I  think  I  have  now  touched 
on  most  of  the  different  phases  in  the  finishing  of  a  photograph,  from  the 
time  it  leaves  the  washing  trays  until  it  either  becomes  a  warning  of 
something  to  be  avoided  in  future,  or  a  source  of  satisfaction  and  pleasure 
to  the  possessor  and  his  friends,  at  the  same  time,  suggestive  of  topics 
that  may  lead  to  profitable  discussions.  Edward  Dunmore. 

- ♦ - - 

IMPORTANCE  OF  LANTERN  DEMONSTRATIONS. 

At  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  8th  instant,  Mr.  W.  Lant  Carpenter  read  a 
paper  on  The  Continuance  of  Elementary  Education,  in  course  of  which 
lie  spoke  as  follows  concerning  the  value  of  the  lantern  : — 

I  think  that  we  are  only  now  beginning  to  realise  the  power  and  use 
of  the  lantern  (let  us  by  common  consent  drop  the  prefix  “  magic,”  so  sug¬ 
gestive  of  frivolous  amusement)  as  an  educational  agent.  Eyes  wearied 
with  long  use  during  the  day  cannot  endure  the  fatigue  of  much  book- 
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work  at  night,  but  they  arc  revived  and  charmed  by  the  splendour  of  gay 
colour  and  brilliance  of  light.  Arc  not  wo  adults  even  conscious  of  thin 
in  our  own  persons?  My  own  experience  as  a  lecturer  tells  me  that, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  lantern  illuminations  add  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  the  lecture,  and  increase  both  the  number  and  attention  of  the 
audience.  Now  that  the  preparation  of  photographic  lantern  slides  is 
such  a  comparatively  simple  matter  that  a  large  number  of  science 
teachers  prepare  their  own,  as  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  for  some 
years,  there  is  hardly  any  subject  capable  of  pictorial  illustration  at  all- 
such  as  history,  biography,  travel,  and  a  number  of  even  purely  literary 
subjects,  the  teaching  of  which  may  not  be  brightened  and  illuminated, 
in  more  senses  than  one,  by  the  use  of  the  lantern.  But  it  is  when  we 
come  to  the  demonstration  of  elementary  science  that  the  enormous 
advantage  is  felt.  The  evidence  given  by  many  witnesses  before  the 
Royal  Commission,  the  yearly  reports  of  the  British  Association  on 
instruction  in  science  in  elementary  schools,  and  the  reports  of  H.M. 
Chief  Inspectors,  all  tend  to  show  the  deplorable  condition  of  science  in 
elementary  schools.  The  teaching  of  it  is  positively  decreasing,  and, 
except  in  a  few  of  our  large  towns,  is  practically  non-existent.  .  .  . 
If  this  be  the  state  of  things  in  the  day  schools,  is  it  not  incumbent 
upon  us  to  encourage  and  develop  by  every  means  in  our  power  the 
teaching  of  science  in  evening  schools,  not  only  as  a  preparation  for 
technical  education,  but  still  more  for  its  own  sake  as  an  educational  in¬ 
strument,  and  to  put  the  young  people  into  an  intelligent  relation  with 
the  phenomena  of  the  world  in  which  they  live?  The  figures  I  have 
quoted  show  how  large  a  place  science  occupies  in  the  programme  of  the 
Recreative  Evening  Schools’  Association,  and  with  your  permission  I  will 
demonstrate  to  you  a  few  simple  facts,  to  show  you  the  capabilities  of  the 
lantern  as  a  piece  of  educational  apparatus,  apart  from  the  projection  of 
ordinary  slides.  You  will  observe  that  the  construction  of  the  lantern  I 
have  here  is  somewhat  novel,  and  that  it  has  a  number  of  pieces  of 
accessory  apparatus.  It  is  one  which  I  have  designed,  after  some  years’ 
constant  experiments,  for  school  use,  and  of  which  ten  were  constructed 
a  few  months  ago,  at  the  cost  of  the  trustees  of  the  Gilchrist  Educational 
Trust — a  prominent  member  of  which  body  has  honoured  us  by  taking 
the  chair  to-night — and  by  them  have  been  most  liberally  handed  over, 
as  a  sort  of  permanent  loan,  to  the  Recreative  Evening  Schools’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Its  essential  feature  consists  in  the  insertion  between  the  condenser 
and  the  projecting  lens  of  an  adjustable  table,  upon  which  experiments 
can  be  performed  with  small  apparatus.  A  prism  is  added  for  erecting 
the  image  to  be  used  in  front  of  the  projecting  lens,  and  also  an  apparatus 
for  projecting  on  to  a  vertical  screen  experiments  necessarily  performed 
upon  a  horizontal  surface.  One  novel  application  of  this  last  is  the  use 
of  a  piece  of  smoked  glass,  upon  which  diagrams  can  be  drawn,  and 
words  written,  by  a  needle  point,  thus  practically  converting  the  white 
screen,  pro  tern.,  into  a  blackboard,  on  which  an  invisible  hand  writes  in 
luminous  chalk ! 

[Several  elementary  experiments  were  here  projected  on  the  screen, 
illustrating  different  branches  of  physics  and  chemistry.  The  rotation  of 
a  radiometer,  the  electrolysis  of  water,  and  the  formation  of  magnetic 
fields,  were  especially  noticeable.  A  large  series  of  coloured  slides,  illus¬ 
trative  of  human  physiology,  were  exhibited,  and  it  was  stated  that  one  of 
the  honorary  secretaries  of  evening  schools,  himself  a  demonstrator  in  a 
London  hospital,  had  expressed  great  regret  that  such  excellent  aids  as 
these  were  not  available  in  his  daily  work.] 

Referring  to  this  the  Chairman,  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  said 
that  Mr.  Carpenter  had  strongly  pressed  on  the  Gilchrist  trustees  the 
importance  of  educating  by  means  of  an  illustrative  lantern,  and  they 
had  seen  that  evening,  by  means  of  the  different  illustrations,  how  a 
great  deal  of  science,  without  expensive  apparatus  to  the  student,  might 
be  imparted,  and  the  principles  underlying  the  ordinary  natural  opera¬ 
tions  which  were  around  them,  and  even  the  operations  of  industry  could 
be  illustrated  in  this  way.  They  had  seen  that  evening  how  largely  the 
lantern  might  be  made  use  of  for  educational  purposes. 

- - - + - 

jFfltctgn  iBtotes  anD 

Photography  at  La  Salpctriere — New  Government  Establishment  at 
Vienna  for  the  Training  of  Photographers  and  for  Photographic 
Research. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  the  gay  city,  Professor  Eder,  of  Vienna,  was 
shown  over  La  Salpetriere,  one  of  the  largest  hospitals  in  Paris,  which 
contains  over  four  thousand  patients,  many  of  them  lunatics.  As  the 
name  implies,  large  saltpetre  works  once  stood  on  this  site,  but 
Louis  XIII.  transformed  them  into  an  hospital.  Professor  Eder  was 
much  struck  by  the  liberal  photographic  endowment  of  the  hospital. 
Besides  a  well  appointed  laboratory,  there  is  a  glass  house  which 
would  be  considered  fairly  large  if  used  for  professional  purposes.  It 
has  a  north  light,  is  lean-to  shaped,  and  roof  and  side  are  glazed. 
Besides  an  ample  supply  of  the  usual  apparatus  and  furniture,  there 
is  a  strong  iron  bed,  upon  which  hysterical  and  epileptic  patients 
are  placed,  so  that  a  series  of  pictures  of  them  may  be  taken  while 
the  fit  lasts ;  electric  shocks  are  also  administered,  and  it  is  to  be 
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feared  that  in  the  name  of  research  the  experiments  are  sometimes 
carried  further  than  humanity  would  warrant.  This  hospital  is  said 
to  be  the  classical  ground  of  experiment  with  mental  cases,  so  hypno¬ 
tised,  somnambulistic,  and  frenzied  patients  are  also  taken  during  the 
attack,  one  camera,  adapted  for  taking  a  rapid  series,  having  nine 
lenses  arranged  in  a  circle  and  successively  uncovered  by  electricity. 
Gelatine  plates  are  used,  with  pyro  developers,  and  the  favourite 
prints  are  platinotypes. 


The  Austrian  Government  have  just  determined  to  found  an  estab¬ 
lishment  in  Vienna  devoted  to  photography  and  the  allied  photo¬ 
mechanical  processes  of  reproduction.  It  is  to  be  divided  into  two 
distinct  departments.  In  the  first,  photography  is  to  be  practically 
taught ;  the  second  is  called  the  research  establishment.  In  the  teach¬ 
ing  establishment  there  is  to  be  : — I.  A  preparatory  and  drawing 
school.  Entrants  not  to  be  under  fourteen  years  of  age  and  to  bring 
an  exit  certificate  from  a  public  school.  II.  The  elementary  course  of 
classes  in  photography  and  reproduction  processes.  Entrants  to  be 
fifteen  years  of  age  and  to  have  passed  through  the  preparatory  class  or 
its  equivalent.  III.  Advanced  course  of  classes  in  photography  and 
reproduction  processes.  IV.  Special  classes  devoted  to  the  various 
branches  of  the  reproductive  processes.  V.  A  practical  class  for 
amateurs,  specialists,  scientific  students ;  open  to  all.  Although  boys 
wishing  to  get  a  thorough  photographic  training  to  take  the  place  of 
an  apprenticeship  must  begin  at  the  beginning  and  pass  regularly 
from  class  to  class,  there  is  no  such  obligation  binding  upon  adults 
already  at  work  as  printers,  photographers,  or  lithographers,  &c.,  who 
may  wish  to  perfect  themselves  in  some  one  branch.  Such  persons  are 
admitted  at  the  discretion  of  the  directors  to  the  lectures  and  practical 
lessons  of  any  class  or  classes  as  extraordinary  students ;  they  may 
also  enter  as  specialists.  The  classes  for  amateurs  are  open  to  persons 
over  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  they  will  receive  both  theoretical  and 
practical  lessons  in  the  simplest  methods  of  taking  negatives  and 
printing.  This  course  of  lessons  is  short  and  the  lessons  are  at 
intervals  of  a  week.  The  fees  are  not  oppressive,  but  for  the  third 
set  of  lessons,  that  is  the  advanced  class,  the  fee  to  foreigners  is  four 
times  that  to  natives,  namely,  ten  and  forty  gulden  respectively.  In 
the  other  classes  no  such  distinction  seems  to  be  drawn.  Registers  of 
attendance  and  progress  are  kept,  and  in  the  case  of  boys  and  youths 
certificates  of  the  same  are  sent  periodically  to  their  parents.  Ap¬ 
paratus  and  chemicals  for  the  practical  course  are  supplied  by  the 
establishment  at  a  fixed  monthly  charge  to  the  students.  The  provi¬ 
sional  plan  is,  briefly : — I.  The  preparatory  course  consists  of  lessons  in, 
(«),  elementary  freehand  drawing  ;  ( b ),  geometric  drawing ;  (c),  the 
elements  of  physics  and  elementary  notions  of  the  photographically 
most  important  chemical  compounds ;  ( d ),  commercial  arithmetic, 
weights  and  measures,  vulgar  fractions,  calculation  of  porportions 
and  percentages,  business  forms,  commercial  correspondence,  and  the 
elements  of  book-keeping.  II.  Elementary  course  of  photography  : 
(«),  Freehand  drawing,  drawing  from  models  and  casts,  light  and 
shade,  anatomy  of  the  head ;  ( b ),  projection  and  perspective  (the 
drawing  lessons  are  adapted  to  the  branch  finally  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  student) ;  (c),  chemistry  specially  adapted  to  photography  and 
printing,  therefore  not  exclusively  inorganic,  but  with  digressions 
into  organic ;  ( d ),  physics,  principal  points  in  mechanics,  light,  heat, 
electricity,  optics,  as  the  photometer,  actinometer,  chemical  action  of 
light,  &c.  III.  Here  the  practically  photographic  course  may  be 
really  said  to  begin :  («),  photo-chemistry  and  photography  ;  (6),  print¬ 
ing  processes,  as  block,  woodcut,  copperplate,  lichtdruck,  photo-litho¬ 
graphic,  See.,  printing,  and  other  allied  processes ;  (c),  pure  chemistry, 
with  laboratory  practice ;  ( d ),  practice  of  photography  in  wet  and  dry 
plate  processes,  silver  printing,  making  of  transparencies,  enlargements, 
micro-photographs,  and  the  photo-mechanical  printing  processes ; 
(e),  negative  and  positive  retouching ;  (/),  course  of  lectures  on  the 
laws  protecting  the  copyright  of  literary  and  artistic  matter,  &c. 
Department  B  is  devoted  to  experiment  and  research  in  photography, 
photo-chemistry,  and  reproduction  processes.  Its  objects  are  three¬ 
fold : — (1),  Independent  research  in  these  departments  of  science  and 
industry;  (2),  the  testing  of  new  photographic  processes;  (3),  the 
examination,  for  a  fee,  of  apparatus  and  materials,  &q.,  at  the  request 
of  private  individuals  or  firms  on  pretty  much  the  same  conditions  as 
chemical  examinations  are  undertaken  by  the  public  analyst  in  this 
country.  The  fee  payable  is  divided  into  three  parts,  one  of  which 
goes  to  pay  for  the  materials  employed,  one  to  the  direction,  and  one 
to  the  actual  experimenter.  All  articles  intended  for  publication, 
based  upon  researches  undertaken  in  the  establishment,  have  first 
to  be  submitted  to  the  director  and  approved  by  him.  The  experi¬ 
mental  department  is  already  in  full  working  order.  The  teaching 
department  opens  on  the  1st  March,  1883,  and  the  course  ends  loth 
July.  The  full  scholastic  year  will  consist  of  two  terms  and  extend 


from  1st  September  to  loth  July  of  the  following  year.  Whether 
the  experiment  will  turn  out  a  success  or  not  remains  to  be  seen,  but, 
at  any  rate,  the  Austrian  Government  have  laid  down  a  very  bu>i- 
ness-like  scheme,  of  which  a  very  bare  outline  only  is  given  above. 

- ♦ - 

0ttr  lEtiitorial  &afclr. 

Idyls  of  the  Norfolk  Broads. 

By  P.  H.  Emerson,  B.A.  London  :  The  Autotype  Comp  uiy. 

That  Mr.  Emerson  is  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  Norfolk  Broads  is 
very  evident.  To  him  East  Norfolk  is  an  earthly  paradise,  replete 
with  all  the  elements  that  conduce  to  poetry  and  art.  Of  these  the 
former  finds  an  outcome  in  the  descriptive  letterpress,  and  tie.-  latter 
in  twelve  photographs,  which  illustrate  one  or  other  phase  of  life  or 
nature  in  these  broads.  The  pictures  vary  in  dimension  from  three- 
inches  square  up  to  whole-plate  size  and  larger.  They  are  all  printed 
by  the  autogravure  process  of  the  Autotype  Company. 

The  titles  of  some  of  the  series  are  Noontide  on  the  I\i  dure*,  The 
Haysd,  Flowers  of  the  Mere,  Autumn  Floods,  The  Sedt/e  Harvest,  and 
Water  Babies.  This  last  represents  two  boys  bathing  in  a  stream 
which  were  taken  under  the  circumstances  thus  described  by  the 
artist : — 

“  Many  a  day  did  we  watch  these  young  bathers,  whose  graceful  move¬ 
ments  were  beautiful  to  behold.  One  day  we  determined  to  make  a 
picture  of  them  ;  and  as  they  waded  forth  through  the  glad-lon  on  their 
way  to  the  turfy  bank  we  secured  them.  Over  the  trees  shown  in  our 
plate  can  be  seen  the  gable  ends  of  a  cottage,  the  first  of  a  row-  in  which 
the  bathers  lived — happy  dwellers  on  the  banks  of  these  Norfolk  waters. 
Their  pleasures  are  few  and  simple  ;  but,  after  being  among  them,  one  is 
often  led  to  ponder  as  to  who  is  the  happier — the  cultured  man  of  the 
town  or  the  ignorant  inhabitant  of  the  village?  ” 

These  pictures  are,  in  most  cases,  full  of  feeling,  although  in  one  or 
two  instances  their  definition  might  be  improved  with  advantage.  In 
technical  merit  The  Windmill  excels.  It  is  a  very  charming  little 
picture,  about  four  inches  square,  representing  a  windmill  standing 
close  by  a  stream,  boats  lying  at  repose  alongside.  The  engraving 
printing,  and  general  get-up  are  of  a  high  order  of  merit. 

- ♦ - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  2207. — “Improvements  in  Lighting  Apparatus  fol  Magic  Lanterns. 
F.  L.  Perken. — Dated  February  14,  1S88. 

No.  2360. — “Improvements  in  Exposure  Shutters  for  Photographic  Pur¬ 
poses.”  W.  McElroy  and  T.  P.  Watson. — Dated  February  16,  18S8. 

SPECIFICATION  PUBLISHED. 

No.  3922. — “  Instantaneous  Shutters. ”  J.  R.  Gotz. — Dated  Fcbru-i ry,  1SS8. 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Improvements  in  Instantaneous  Shutters. 

No.  3922.  John  Rudolph  Gotz,  19,  Buckingham-street,  Westminster. — 
March  15,  18S7. 

My  invention  relates  to  mechanism  for  rapidly  opening  and  closing  an  aperture, 
and  is  specially  designed  for  photographic  cameras. 

In  my  improved  shutter  the  movable  cover  of  the  aperture  is  formed  by  a 
rolling  or  sliding  disc,  and  its  motion  is  produced  by  a  spiral  spring  enclosed 
in  a  spring  barrel.  The  said  barrel  is  made  in  one  piece  with  a  crank  disc,  the 
pin  of  which  is  joined  to  the  axle  of  the  shutter  disc  by  a  short  connecting  rod. 
The  circumference  of  the  crank  disc  has  a  tooth  or  detent  piece  (or  the  crank 
pin  itself  may  be  used  for  this  purpose)  which  is  held  by  the  inner  arm  of  a 
locking  lever  operated  by  a  pneumatic  releasing  mechanism  comprising  an  air 
cylinder  with  piston,  piston  rod,  and  balanced  lifting  lever. 

The  spring  is  wound  by  a  knob  on  the  pin  of  the  crank  disc  which  acts  on 
the  connecting  rod,  and  the  tension  of  the  spring  produced  by  turning  the  said 
knob  two,  three,  or  more  times  determines  the  speed  of  tlu-  shutter.  The 
number  of  turns  or  charges  of  the  spring  is  preferably  indicated  by  a  >i  ar  wheel, 
or  rack,  or  sector  gearing,  with  a  single  tooth  formed  on  or  attached  to  the 
circumference  of  the  crank  disc.  For  further  regulating  the  speed  of  rewdution 
of  the  crank  disc,  a  brake  may  be  applied,  consisting  of  a  spring  attached  at 
one  end  to  the  revolving  crank  disc  and  pressing  with  the  other  end  on  t:ie  axle 
on  the  spring  or  on  any  other  fixed  part. 

To  consume  the  accumulated  energy  of  the  flywheel  or  crank  disc,  and 
diminish  the  shock  when  one  discharge  lias  taken  place,  a  brake  spring  is 
secured  to  the  frame  of  the  shutter  so  as  to  press  against  the  crank  pm  and  rest 
upon  a  pin  of  the  locking  lever. 
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This  brake  pin  may  either  have  the  shape  of  a  bow  screwed  at  both  ends  to 
the  frame  of  the  shutter,  and  pressing  with  its  curved  central  part  against  the 
crank  pin,  or  it  may  have  the  shape  of  an  open  loop  fixed  to  the  frame  at  one 
end,  and  pressing  with  the  other  or  free  end  upon  the  crank  pin.  The  pressure 
of  this  brake  spring  may  be  regulated  by  means  of  a  wedge  or  a  screw,  preferably 
a  wedge  acting  on  the  under  side  of  the  spring,  and  terminating  in  a  screw 
spindle  which  passes  through  the  side  of  the  shutter  frame,  and  can  be  set  by  a 
screw  nut. 

A  suitable  break  for  the  crank  disc  may  also  be  formed  by  a  small  snail  or 
spiral-shaped  disc,  pivoted  on  the  axis  of  the  snail,  and  having  its  circumference 
in  contact  with  that  of  the  crank  disc,  and  placed  so  that  the  radial  face  or 
end  of  the  snail  acts  as  an  abutment  to  a  tooth  of  the  crank  disc,  so  as  to  stop 
the  latter  after  having  made  a  complete  revolution.  When  the  tooth  of  the 
crank  disc  strikes  the  snail,  the  latter  turns  on  its  axis,  and  thereby  presses 
with  its  circumference  against  the  circumference  of  the  crank  disc. 

The  snail  may  be  pivoted  on  the  extremity  of  the  locking  lever,  and  replace 
the  hook  of  the  latter,  so  that  the  single  tooth  of  the  crank  disc  comes  in  contact 
with  the  radial  face  of  the  snail,  instead  of  striking  the  locking  lever  directly. 
The  snail  may  be  serrated  at  its  circumference,  and  may  be  replaced  in  its 
original  position  by  means  of  a  spiral  spring  mounted  on  the  axle  of  the  snail. 

Instead  of  making  the  circumference  of  the  crank  disc  circular,  with  a  pro¬ 
jecting  tooth  or  cam,  the  circumference  may  form  a  spiral,  the  ends  of  which 
are  joined  by  a  short  radial  line  in  contact  with  the  extremity  of  the  locking 
lever  ;  or  the  disc  may  be  truly  circular,  and  the  crank  pin  used  as  the  detent 
or  locking  tooth. 


An  Improved  Spring  Fastening  for  the  Shutters  of  Dark  Slides  of 
Photographic  Cameras. 

No.  9948.  Thomas  Parsons  Watson,  313,  High  Holborn,  London.— 
July  15,  1887. 

My  invention  relates  to  an  improved  spring-latch  fastening  for  retaining  the 
sliding  shutters  of  photographic  dark  slides  or  roll  holders,  and  preventing  the 
said  shutters  being  inadvertently  drawn  out  when  removing  the  dark  slide 
from  the  camera,  or  at  any  other  time  ;  and  the  invention  has  for  its  object 
to  provide  a  spring-latch  fastening  of  very  simple  construction,  which  can  be 
readily  applied  to  the  dark  slide  without  involving  cutting  away  any  part  of 
the  frame  of  the  slide,  and  so  risking  danger  of  leakage  of  light  at  the  point 
where  the  spring  fastening  is  situated,  as  in  those  spring  fastenings  generally 
in  use.  To  this  end  the  invention  consists  of  a  spring  affixed  along  the  handle 
or  projecting  portion  of  the  shutter  of  the  dark  slide,  and  having  a  nib  turned 
up  along  one  of  its  longitudinal  edges  at  about  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
spring,  adapted  to  engage  with  or  snap  under  a  catch  fixed  in  the  end  of  the 
frame  of  the  dark  slide,  the  position  of  the  spring  being  such  that  it  must 
necessarily  be  pressed  back  and  disengaged  from  the  catch  when  the  handle  or 
projecting  part  of  the  shutter  is  grasped  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  it  out. 

Diagrams  necessary  to  the  full  understanding  of  all  the  details  are  given. 


JUmtugg  of  Sonetics. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 


Name  of  Society. 


February  28, 


March 


28. 

29. 

1, 

1 

1. 

1. 

1. 


Great  Britain  (Technical) . 

Bolton  Club  . 

Photographic  Club . 

Bolton  Photographic  Society  ... 
Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  ... 

Glasgow  Photo.  Association . 

Leeds  . 

London  and  Provincial . 


Place  of  Meeting. 


5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

The  Studio,  Chancery -lane,  Bolton 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street, E.C. 
The  Baths,  Bridgman-street. 
Lamb’s  Hotel,  Reform-st.,  Dundee. 
PhilosophicalSoc.  Rms .  ,207,  Bath-st. 
Philosophical  Hall,  Leeds. 

Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday  night,  February  16,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above 
Association,  held  at  the  Masons  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London,  Mr.  A.  Haddon 
presided. 

Mr.  Andrew  Pringle  gave  a  discourse  from  notes,  upon  Photo-micrography , 
saying  that  he  was  a  beginner  in  the  work  who  had  received  instruction  from 
several  persons,  notably  from  Dr.  Maddox.  After  trying  various  kinds  of 
apparatus,  he  preferred  a  camera  fixed  upon  a  table,  and  movable  with  regard 
to  the  optical  axis  of  the  system,  whilst  there  should  be  another  table  which 
revolves,  carrying  the  microscope  and  radiator  ;  the  microscope  is  swung  out, 
the  object  is  examined  and  put  in  position  for  photographing,  and  he  did  not 
believe  in  examining  the  object  vertically.  He  was  diffident  in  speaking  about 
the  optical  system,  that  being  more  a  matter  for  experienced  microscopists. 
Penetration  is  a  small  matter  in  photo-micrography,  and  low-power  lenses 
]  lossess  it  most ;  as  angular  aperture  increases  the  amount  of  penetration 
decreases.  In  high-power  work  some  objects  are  difficult  to  resolve,  and  then 
only  lenses  of  the  highest  power  can  be  used.  Flatness  of  field  is  not  so  very 
important,  the  centre  of  the  field  being  usually  sharp  enough,  and  with  High 
powers  more  than  the  centre  of  the  field  is  not  required.  He  thought  it  best 
to  choose  an  objective  which  will  easily  resolve  the  object,  and  if  a  low  power 
will  do  that  it  is  best  not  to  use  a  high  one,  but  to  get  amplification  by  other 
means.  The  lens  should  not  be  of  greater  angle  than  necessary.  Such  were 
his  views,  but  whether  to  get  the  desired  amplification  at  once  or  to  enlarge 
afterwards,  is  a  debated  and  unanswerable  question.  That  day  he  had  received 
a  letter  from  a  “diatomaniac,”  who  said  that  the  best  photo -micrographs  he 
had  ever  seen  were  taken  by  two  German  gentlemen  who  used  wet  collodion 
and  a  low  power  with  an  amplification  of  one  hundred  ;  he  afterwards  took  a 
diapositive  on  gelatine,  and  from  that  carbon  negatives  with  amplifications  of 


from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred.  Wet  collodion  lias  a  finer  silver  deposit, 
which  is  a  great  advantage  when  enlargements  have  afterwards  to  1,.-  made.  He 
thought  that  the  original  negative  should  show  the  required  markings  i"  the 
naked  eye  without  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass,  so  that  whether  it  I"  <  nlargi  d 
or  not  a  print  can  be  obtained  from  it  which  will  to  a  large  extent 
nature  of  the  object.  Next  conies  the  question  of  eye-piece  or  no  eye-pieo  for 
high-power  work,  and  by  high  powers  he  meant  lenses  smaller  than  one  sixth 
of  an  inch ;  two  months  ago  he  could  not  work  with  an  eye-piece  and  high 
powers  and  get  good  results,  but  Zeiss  had  begun  to  send  projection  <  ye-pie<  < 
to  this  country,  and  they  had  caused  him  to  change  his  mind.  He  had  never 
before  mentioned  any  tradesman’s  name  in  connexion  with  his  articles,  but  in 
this  case  the  product  was  unique,  although  it  might  be  copied  by  others,  am!, 
indeed,  had  already  been  copied  ;  when  he  really  wanted  to  use  tin 
with  other  lenses  by  Zeiss  he  never  had  any  fear  of  the  result.  He  did  not 
mean  to  speak  of  the  condenser  for  oblique  light,  but  only  in  relation  to  direct 
light ;  the  condenser  misused  may  detract  from  the  good  qualities  of  the  ob¬ 
jective  or  may  fail  to  do  it  justice.  There  are  few  microscopic  objectives  which 
will  stand  being  well  flooded  with  light ;  few  will  bear  having  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  their  aperture  filled,  a  fault  which,  perhaps,  is  due  to  the  optician. 
He  preferred  the  oxyhydrogen  light  to  any  other  he  had  tried,  and  as  yet  lie 
had  not  tried  the  electric  light.  He  did  not  use  the  ordinary  lime  cylinder, 
but  a  refractory  substance  made  by  the  Bryn  Oxygen  Company,  and  mounted 
on  a  platinum  wire,  and  the  incandescent  light  produced  must  be  absolutely  in 
the  focus  of  the  condenser  or  mischief  will  result.  The  optical  part  has  first  to 
be  removed  from  the  substage  condenser,  and  the  light  is  so  focussed  that 
when  the  substage  is  put  in  the  rays  are  slightly  converging ;  then  he  put  in  a 
pinhole  aperture  and  centered  it  with  the  substage  centering  screw  ;  next  he 
put  upon  the  substage  a  clear  object  and  focussed  it ;  then  he  took  the  cap 
from  the  condenser  and  focussed  the  substage  condenser  with  the  object,  to  get 
a  critical  image.  A  good  substage  condenser  which  works  with  critical  per¬ 
fection  is  necessary.  The  objective  is  not  joined  by  oil  to  the  back  of  the 
object  glass,  but  he  oiled  together  a  certain  number  of  cover  glasses.  Low- 
power  photographic  work  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — the  possible  and 
the  impossible,  depending  not  upon  the  photography  but  upon  the  preparation 
of  the  object;  ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred  objects  in  the  market  are  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  to  photograph,  and  their  stains  would  puzzle  the  most  ortho- 
chromatic  plate  ever  produced  ;  he  had  only  seen  one  blowfly’s  tongue  which 
he  cared  to  possess,  and  as  the  owner  would  not  leave  the  room  he  could  not 
get  it.  The  greatest  difficulty  of  all  is  to  get  a  black  background  on  the  nega¬ 
tive.  He  objected  to  anything  blocked  out  on  the  negative,  because  it  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  outlines,  and  after  a  time  he  had  found  that  a  chief  cause  of  bad 
backgrounds  was  improper  exposure  ;  another  cause  was  the  reflections  going 
on  inside  the  whole  apparatus  ;  tubes  lined  with  black  velvet  were  insufficient, 
so  inside  the  camera  he  stopped  much  injurious  light  by  means  of  a  series  of 
cardboard  diaphragms,  which  at  once  caused  a  great  improvement  in  the 
photographic  results.  To  get  the  best  results,  the  latent  image  should  be  such 
that  a  normal  developer  will  bring  up  all  the  details  without  the  slightest 
symptom  of  forcing,  and,  when  the  details  are  seen,  add  to  the  developer  some 
citrate  of  soda  or  potash  ;  he  used  a  solution  containing  both.  For  each  drop 
of  ammonia  in  the  developer  he  added  two  grains  of  the  combined  citrates  ;  he 
left  the  mixture  on  a  minute  or  two,  then  gave  reinforcement  with  alkali ;  he 
preferred  this  plan  after  having  in  some  few  cases  tried  intensifying  the  nega¬ 
tive.  The  plates  used  must  give  density,  but  most  plates  in  the  market  which 
give  density  are  remarkable  for  their  want  of  rapidity,  and  the  latter  quality 
is  a  great  convenience  ;  still,  there  are  some  plates  which  will  give  both  density 
and  rapidity.  He  had  made  some  emulsion  for  himself  rather  strong  in  silver 
bromide  ;  it  was  a  separated  emulsion  in  the  making  of  which  he  used  one  per 
cent,  of  cadmium  iodide  ;  it  made  the  finest  emulsion  he  had  ever  seen  for  the 
purpose,  but  whether  the  cadmium  iodide  had  anything  to  do  with  its  special 
qualities  he  did  not  know.  In  the  work  they  had  to  deal  with  facts  and  not 
with  art,  so  he  printed  on  a  highly  glazed  surface,  such  as  enamelled  albumen 
or  gelatino-cliloride  paper  ;  when  enlarging  he  used  bromide  paper  with  a 
rather  short  exposure  and  strong  developer. 

Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  asked  why  he  employed  a  tube  when  he  intended  to 
use  an  objective  without  an  eye-piece. 

Mr.  Pringle  did  not  happen  to  have  anything  else  at  the  time  to  hold  the 
objective. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw  thought  that  there  was  more  rigidity  with  a  single 
baseboard. 

Mr.  Pringle  said  that  all  his  apparatus  was  on  a  single  baseboard,  only  it 
carried  a  turntable  which  swung  on  a  pivot.  His  cure  for  vibrations  was  to 
give  support  by  means  of  little  squares  of  indiarubber.  His  condenser  was  a 
double  combination. 

Mr.  C.  Heinrich  Thinks  remarked  that,  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Micro¬ 
scopical  Society,  he  would  refer  Mr.  Pringle  to  the  Journal  of  that  organization 
of  about,  he  thought,  November,  1885,  for  an  instructive  article  by  Mr.  Frank 
Crisp  on  plioto-micrograpliy.  He  (Mr.  Trinks),  after  obtaining  the  focus  below 
the  microscopic  stage,  cut  out  a  glass  slip,  then  applied  cedar  oil,  and  then  his 
oil-immersion  lens.  He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  be  particular  about  the 
source  of  illumination  ;  he  had  tried  many,  and  had  finally  come  back  to  the 
simple  oil  light,  but  much  depended  upon  the  quality  of  the  rays  ;  by  inter¬ 
posing  a  cell  filled  with  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper  the  resolving  power  of  the 
objective  was  increased,  practically  speaking,  and  this  plan  he  would  recom¬ 
mend  to  “diatomaniacs.”  Markings  previously  invisible  he  had  so  rendered 
by  photography  that  they  could  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  An  iris  diaphragm 
at  the  back  of  the  objective  was  good. 

Mr.  Pringle  responded  that  Mr.  Trinks  was  right  about  the  oil  immersion, 
but  that  the  building  up  by  means  of  cover  glasses  answered  too.  With 
oi’dinary  lights  the  time  of  exposure  was  inconveniently  prolonged  ;  Mr.  E.  M. 
Nelson  by  using  the  oxyhydrogen  light  had  photographed  Amphipleura 
pellucida  in  twenty  minutes  ;  with  the  oil  light  and  wet  collodion  he  did  not 
know  how  long  the  exposure  would  have  been. 

Mr.  Trinks  stated  that  with  Amphipleura  pellucida  and  the  oil  light  he 
gave  an  exposure  of  from  three  to  four  minutes  with  the  projection  eye-piece. 

Mr.  Pringle  added  that  with  the  oxyhydrogen  light  his  exposures  did  not 
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exceed  ten  or  twelve  seconds.  He  had  found  that  ordinary  ground-glass  was 
of  no  use  as  a  focussing  screen,  so  he  employed  plain  glass  with  a  few  lines 
scratched  upon  it  with  a  diamond,  and  he  used  a  Ramsden  eye-piece  as  a  focus¬ 
sing  glass. 

Mr.  Taylor  asked  if  Mr.  Pringle  had  tried  sunlight. 

Mr.  Pringle  had  not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  sun  for  a  considerable 

time. 

The  Chairman  asked  whether  the  bromide  of  silver  particles  in  slow  emul¬ 
sions  were  not  as  fine  as  those  in  wet  collodion. 

Mr.  Pringle  thought  that  possibly  they  might  be  finer ;  he  had  never 
measured  them. 

The  Chairman  asked  whether  Mr.  Pringle  had  specially  selected  his  own 
lenses. 

Mr.  Pringle  replied  that  he  had  bought  most  of  them  when  he  was  incapable 
of  judging  their  value  ;  they  had  been  made  and  sold  specially  for  photo¬ 
micrography  and  did  their  work  admirably. 

Some  of  Mr.  Pringle’s  photographs  representing  micro-organisms  were  then 
magnified  by  the  aid  of  the  optical  lantern  ;  in  relation  to  one  object  he  stated 
that  he  could  get  no  photograph  of  it  at  all  until  he  used  an  orthochromatic 
plate. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 

On  Thursday,  February  16,  the  subject  under  discussion  was  Negative  Films. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Verney  presided,  and  opened  the  proceedings  by  describing 
his  experience  of  the  new  Froedman  film.  He  then  called  on  Mr.  F.  J. 
Vergara,  of  the  Vergara  Film  Company,  who  gave  an  outline  of  the  manufacture 
of  this  gelatine  film,  and  of  the  manipulations  required  in  actual  practice.  Mr. 
Vergara  also  exhibited  specimens  of  his  slide  specially  adapted  for  use  with  the 
films,  and  specimens  of  ingenious  carriers  invented  by  Mr.  Samuels. 

Mr.  G.  Davison  gave  some  further  details  of  Vergara  film,  and  referred  to 
the  Eastman  stripping  films,  examples  of  both  processes  being  handed  round. 

Mr.  A.  Pumphrey  contributed  an  interesting  history  of  his  experiments  with 
films  for  many  years  past,  and  then  demonstrated  the  procedure  required  with 
his  latest  lifting  film.  Excellent  negatives  and  prints  were  handed  round. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Shew  also  exhibited  an  unexposed  specimen  of  the  Balagny  film. 

Mr.  H.  Fry  described  a  new  film  about  to  be  introduced  by  Messrs.  Fry  &  Co., 
which  would  be  exposed  and  developed  in  attachment  to  a  paper  support. 

The  film  when  wet  could  not  be  detached  from  the  paper,  but  it  would  peel 
off  almost  of  its  own  accord  as  soon  as  dry.  To  dry  the  film  after  development 
it  need  only  be  suspended  by  a  clip  or  laid  on  a  sheet  of  blotting  paper,  no 
pressure  being  required  to  prevent  cockling. 

The  discussion  was  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Dresser,  Lucas,  Clark,  and  Ferrero. 

The  subject  for  Thursday,  March  1,  is  Home-made  Sensitised  Papers,  to  be 
opened  by  a  communication  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Gifford.  Plain  salted  papers,  the 
preparation  of  platinotype,  &c.,  will  be  discussed.  Meeting  at  eight  p.m. 


NORTH  SURREY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  14th  instant, — 
Mr.  G.  R.  Fludder  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  H.  Senier)  read  a  short  paper  on  The  Solubility 
of  Light-altered  Silver  Salts  in  Hyposulphite  of  Soda.  The  communication 
had  special  reference  to  the  possibility  of  fixing  negatives  in  actinic  light,  upon 
which  a  discussion  had  been  raised  at  a  former  meeting.  Mr.  Senier  first 
showed  that  light-altered  silver  salts  were  not  altered  as  regards  their  solubility 
in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  then  passed  round  some  bromide  and  chloride 
plates  upon  which  experiments  in  this  direction  had  been  made.  One  of  these 
plates  was  an  ordinary  Ilford  which  for  over  twelve  months  had  been  constantly 
exposed  to  daylight,  but  which  was  thoroughly  fixed  by  an  immersion  of  ten 
minutes  in  the  usual  hypo  bath.  After  well  washing,  this  plate  was  immersed 
in  a  bath  of  sulpho-liydrate  of  ammonia,  to  discover  if  any  silver  was  left  in  the 
film,  but  none  could  be  detected.  A  chloride  plate  treated  in  the  same  manner 
gave  a  similar  result.  Mr.  Senier  next  showed  a  transparency  which,  after 
development  and  washing,  had  been  exposed  for  two  hours  to  full  sunshine  and 
then  half  of  it  put  into  the  hypo  bath,  the  result  being  that  it  fixed  as  quickly 
and  as  well  as  if  it  had  never  left  the  dark  room.  He  concluded  by  pointing 
out  that  it  was  quite  practicable  to  fix  negatives  in  open  daylight  so  long  as 
the  developer  was  quite  removed  by  very  thorough  washing. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society,  on  February  28,  Mr.  Acworth  will  give 
a  demonstration  of  Alpha  paper.  Visitors  are  invited. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY.  . 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Thursday,  February 
9, — Mr.  Alan  Garnett,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  Taylor  was  elected  a  member. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Whitefield  gave  a  short  address  on  the  magnesium  flash  light, 
and  described  several  of  the  most  modern  methods  of  using  magnesium,  and 
his  own  experiences  with  a  number  of  specimens  of  photographs  he  had  taken 
in  an  ordinary  sitting-room.  He  also  exhibited  an  apparatus  he  had  made. 
One  of  these  was  a  board,  about  12  x  6  inches,  on  which  was  fixed  a  tin  spirit 
lamp  with  two  wicks,  a  small  blow  bottle  to  contain  the  powdered  magnesium, 
and  a  very  primitive  tin  reflector  at  the  back.  With  this  apparatus,  which  did 
not  cost  more  than  a  shilling,  he  had  succeeded  very  well,  but  he  found  “  some 
one  else”  in  the  house  had  a  great  objection  to  the  apparatus  on  account  of  the 
smoke  and  deposits  given  off  after  each  flash  ;  he  had,  therefore,  constructed 
another  apparatus  (likewise  an  inexpensive  one).  In  this  much  of  the  same 
idea  was  carried  out,  only  a  very  small  inverted  tin  funnel  took  the  place  of 
the  blow  bottle,  and  the  lamp  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  tin  reflector, 
as  before,  but  with  a  glass  front  and  a  tin  top  or  lid  (thus  forming  a  box  with 
a  glass  front).  As  soon  as  the  exposure  was  made  he  carried  the  apparatus  to 
the  front  door  and  let  out  the  fumes. 


Mr.  A.  Brothers  exhibited  some  early  photographs  taken  by  the  magnesium 
light,  and  made  some  remarks  about  the  introduction  of  the  magnesium  light. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  he  had  communicated  with  most  of  the  photo 
graphers  and  apparatus  makers  who  had  paid  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
from  many  he  had  received  specimens  of  work,  and  others  had  sent  the  appa 
ratus,  whicli  he  suggested  should  be  tried  at  the  close  of  the  formal  meeting. 
Messrs.  Mawson  &  Swan  had  sent  a  tin  box,  with  glass  front,  and  a  door  at  the 
back,  blow  tube,  and  exit  pipe  for  fumes.  This  was  not  only  for  exhibition  at 
the  meeting,  but  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Society.  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.  had 
sent  a  lamp,  stand,  and  reflector ;  Mr.  L.  A.  James  had  sent  his  Argand  lamp 
apparatus  with  a  number  of  specimens,  which  latter  were  examined  with  much 
interest,  and  unanimously  pronounced  to  be  really  first  class  and  quite  equa 
to  daylight  pictures. 

Mr.  D.  E.  Benson  exhibited  six  photographs  which  he  had  taken  of  the 
eclipse  of  the  moon  a  short  time  ago.  He  described  the  arrangement  of  lenses 
he  had  used,  which  was  the  combination  of  a  four-inch  and  a  six-inch  landscape 
lens.  The  photographs  were  very  good,  and  the  arrangement  by  which  they 
were  done  ingenious  and  highly  appreciated. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Cunliffe  said  he  had  had  a  few  shots  at  the  eclipse  ;  lie  used  an 
ordinary  long-focus  lens.  The  images  he  obtained  were  not  quite  sharp. 

Mr.  Robert  Atherton  exhibited  a  Vergara  film  negative,  and  as  far  as  his 
experience  had  carried  him  he  thought  there  was  a  great  future  for  films. 

Mr.  Cobley  also  exhibited  some  Vergara  film  negatives,  and  although  speak¬ 
ing  in  high  praise  of  them,  pointed  out  various  slight  defects  or  difficulties 
which  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  surmount.  This  gave  rise  to  some  discussion 
on  the  subject. 

Several  other  members  exhibited  photographs  aud  apparatus,  amongst  whic  h 
was  a  lamp  for  the  magnesium  flash  light  by  the  Chairman  (Mr.  Alan  Garnett), 
made  after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  L.  A.  James’s  lamp,  which  he  thought  was  one 
of  the  best  and  simplest. 

The  formal  meeting  was  then  adjourned,  and  the  members  divided  into 
several  sections  to  experiment  with  the  various  flash-light  apparatus.  About  a 
dozen  cameras  were  soon  at  work,  and  a  good  many  exposures  were  made,  each 
experimenter  promising  to  produce  his  results  (good  or  bad)  at  the  next 
ordinary  meeting. 


MANCHESTER  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  above  Society  held  a  soiree  and  exhibition  of  photo¬ 
graphs  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Atliemeum.  There  was  a  crowded  attendance, 
entertained  at  intervals  with  music,  and  also  with  a  lantern  exhibition,  in 
which  a  number  of  slides  were  thrown  on  a  white  screen,  illustrating  scenes 
taken  by  members  chiefly  during  their  summer  rambles.  On  the  walls  and 
tables  round  the  room  there  was  a  display  of  sketches  by  members,  comprising 
landscape,  architecture,  and  portraits,  many  of  them  being  quite  equal  to  the 
work  of  professionals. 

At  half-past  seven,  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  President  of  the  Society  (the 
Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  M.A.),  who  said  it  seemed  only  the  other  day  that  they 
launched  their  society  in  the  midst  of  several  other  societies  in  this  city,  yet 
such  had  been  its  progress  that  it  now  numbered  two  hundred  and  forty 
members,  being  an  increase  of  ninety  during  the  past  year.  It  now  ranked 
almost  first  among  the  amateur  societies  of  Great  Britain  in  number,  and  lie 
thought  from  what  they  saw  upon  the  walls  the  company  would  agree  with 
him  that  it  was  certainly  among  the  first  in  the  excellence  of  the  work  which 
its  members  produced. 

During  the  evening  ten  new  members  were  elected. 

Over  one  thousand  prints  and  transparencies  were  exhibited  on  the  tables 
and  walls ;  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  lantern  slides  were  shown  on  the 
screen  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Jones. 

Six  hundred  aud  twenty  members  and  friends  present. 


DERBY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  usual  monthly  meeting  on  Tuesday,  February  14,  at 
their  rooms,  33,  Victoria-street, — Mr.  Richard  Keene  presiding. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the 
Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  E.  J.  Lovejoy  (Hon.  Secretary)  to  read  his  paper 
on  Toning  of  Silver  Prints  [see  page'  119],  which  was  well  received  and 
elicited  some  discussion. 

It  was  docided  that  there  should  be  a  competition  for  the  best  set  of  four 
negatives  taken  at  the  outdoor  excursions  this  season,  the  first  being  fixed  for 
Saturday,  April  28,  at  Duftield. 

At  the  March  meeting  Mr.  Ismail  Sabry  will  read  a  paper  on  Photograph*': 
Experiences  in  Belgium. 


BRISTOL  CAMERA  SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  held  on  the  9th  instant,  Mr.  F.  Holmes  in 
the  chair,  Mr.  E.  F.  Bond  read  a  paper  entitled  Monochrome  Effects  in  Lantern 
Slides. 

Mr.  Bond  said  the  question  which  was  the  root  of  all  the  remarks  he 
might  have  to  make  that  evening  was,  “  How  can  I  obtain  the  best  effect 
in  my  lantern  transparencies  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  ?  To  answer 
this  question  was  the  task  he  had  undertaken  to  perform  in  their  company . 
He  considered  the  colour  of  a  slide  under  ordinary  treatment  to  be  cold  and 
uninteresting,  varying  (according  to  development)  from  a  greenish-blue  to  a 
reddish-brown,  whilst  the  effect  produced  by  applying  oil  or  water-colour  was 
in  many  instances  anything  but  pleasing  to  the  eye  ;  although,  when  carefully 
and  artistically  manipulated,  the  result  was  not  to  be  approached  by  any  other 
method.  Proceeding  to  describe  his  mode  of  working,  he  preferred  to  use 
slides  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate,  which,  after  fixing  and  thorough  washing, 
were  soaked  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  sulphuric  acid  ;  after  which 
a  solution  of  uranium  nitrate,  potassium  ferricyanide,  and  methylated  spirit, 
was  flowed  over  it,  the  action  being  clean  and  quick,  the  silver  deposit  on  the 
plate  becoming  first  brown-black,  then  full  chocolate-brown,  next  reddish. 
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brown,  and  lastly  a  tawny-yellow.  This  latter  stage,  however,  is  not  a  desirable 
one  ;  to  avoid  it  the  plate  should  be  removed  from  the  solution  whilst  of  a 
reddish-brown  tint,  thus  obtaining  a  sunny  effect,  whilst  a  moonlight  effect 
was  gained  by  immersing  the  plate  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  potas¬ 
sium  ferricyanide.  A  good  purple-brown  was  obtained  by  mixing  sulphate  of 
iron  with  uranium.  A  large  number  of  successfully  coloured  slides  illustrating 
the  above  and  other  methods,  by  which  a  great  variety  of  effects  in  monochrome 
colouring  were  obtained  were  exhibited  by  means  of  the  limelight  lantern. 
The  lecturer,  in  concluding,  expressed  a  desire  that  others  should  continue  the 
experiments  he  had  commenced,  saying  he  should  feel  delighted  if  they  could 
penetrate  further  into  the  paths  which  he  had  cleared  for  a  short  distance. 

The  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  spoke  of  the  carbon  process  as 
capable  of  yielding  all  that  Mr.  Bond  claimed  for  bromide  or  chloride  plates  ; 
but,  inasmuch  as  the  carbon  process  was  not  so  familiar  to  members,  he  strongly 
advised  them  to  carry  out  the  desire  expressed,  and  build  on  the  foundation  laid 
n  the  most  instructive  lecture  to  which  they  had  listened. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bond  terminated  the  proceedings. 


CARDIFF  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  customary  fortnightly  gathering  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Tuesday,  at 
the  Lecture  Theatre  attached  to  the  University  College,  kindly  granted  for  the 
occasion  by  the  Principal.  Professor  Ker  occupied  the  chair,  and  introduced 
the  lecturer  for  the  evening,  Mr.  C.  Henry  James. 

Mr.  James  favoured  his  audience  with  an  interesting  description  of  a  holiday 
spent  in  Norway,  accompanied  by  the  camera.  The  lecture  was  photographi¬ 
cally  illustrated  by  electric  light,  and  depicted  the  characteristics  of  the  people, 
formation  of  the  country,  &c.,  in  a  most  graphic  manner.  The  lantern  was 
manipulated  by  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Davies, 

- - - - + - 
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82ET  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

MAGNESIUM. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  the  time  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Manchester 
Photographic  Society  was  devoted  chiefly  to  experiments  with  the  mag¬ 
nesium  light,  it  occurred  to  me  that  as  nearly  a  generation  has  passed 
since  it  became  practicable  to  use  the  metal  for  photographic  purposes,  the 
subject  would  be  new  to  most  of  the  members,  and  that  a  short  history  of  the 
subject  would  be  interesting.  Accordingly  I  gave  a  short  outline,  and  pro¬ 
mised  to  write  in  full  all  I  intended  to  say  for  publication  in  the  Journal. 

Magnesium  was  discovered  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  1808,  but  for  fifty 
years  after  that  time  very  little  more  was  known  than  that  there  was  such 
a  metal.  This  metal  and  some  others  were  discovered  by  the  method  of 
electrolysis.  Davy’s  discoveries  were  so  numerous  that  he  could  not  work 
out  the  details  of  all,  and  the  subject  of  this  paper  is  one  that  he  neglected. 
The  metal  in  his  day  was  a  mere  curiosity,  and  existed  only  in  very  small 
quantities.  In  1827  the  subject  attracted  the  attention  of  other  chemists, 
amongst  them  Woehler,  Bussy,  Becquerel,  and  others.  I  now  quote  from 
a  little  pamphlet  printed  in  1865  by  Pitman  ;  the  name  of  the  author  is 
not  stated : — 

“It  was  reserved,  however,  for  Deville  and  Caron  to  make  the  first  grand 
advance  on  the  labours  of  Bussy.  They,  about  1856,  effected  the  reduction  of 
the  chloride  of  magnesium  by  sodium  in  clay  crucibles,  using  the  fluoride  of 
calcium  as  a  flux,  and  so  obtained  magnesium  in  larger  quantities  than  any  of 
their  predecessors  ;  but  their  chief  discovery  was  the  volatility  of  the  metal. 
They  distilled  a  few  grammes  at  a  time  in  a  gas-carbon  retort  enclosed  in  a 
porcelain  tube. 

“So  far,  magnesium  had  been  produced  on  a  laboratory  scale  ;  none  of  the 
methods  made  any  pretence  to  commercial  application,  in  1859,  M.  Bunsen, 
of  Heidelberg,  and  Professor  Roscoe,  of  Manchester,  after  a  variety  of  experi¬ 
ments,  published  their  opinion  of  the  high  value  of  magnesium  as  a  source  of 
light  for  photographic  purposes,  owing  to  the  close  affinity  of  its  chemical  pro¬ 
perties  to  those  of  sunlight”  [tliis  probably  refers  to  the  actinic  rays],  “and 
offered  at  the  same  time  some  excellent  suggestions  as  to  the  mode  of  its  com¬ 
bustion — suggestions  which  have  since  been  wrought  into  practice. 

“The  memoir  of  Bunsen  and  Roscoe  was  read  by  Mr.  Edward  Sonstadt,  a 
young  Englishman  with  a  name  derived  from  Swedish  ancestry,  and  it  set  him 
thinking  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  make  magnesium  cheap  enough 
for  at  least  some  practical  purpose.  The  question  started  was  quickly  attacked 
witli  vigour,  pertinacity,  and  ingenuity.  In  November,  1862,  he  had  so  far 
succeeded  that  he  felt  warranted  in  taking  out  his  first  patent  for  ‘  Improve¬ 
ments  in  the  manufacture  of  the  metal  magnesium.’  This  success  was  at  the 
same  time  attested  by  the  circulation  amongst  his  acquaintances  of  specimens 
of  the  new  metal,  from  the  size  of  a  pin’s  head  to  that  of  a  hen’s  egg.” 

The  pamphlet  then  gives  a  description  of  the  method  of  manufacture 
adopted  by  Sonstadt,  and  carried  out  in  Manchester  by  the  Magnesium 
Metal  Company ;  some  details,  also,  are  given  of  the  early  experiments 
with  the  new  metal  for  taking  photographs. 

Immediately  after  Sonstadt’s  success  in  the  manufacture  of  magnesium, 
the  matter  was  brought  before  a  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  by  Dr.  (now  Sir  Henry)  Roscoe,  and  a  small  lump 
of  the. metal  was  presented  to  me.  This  was  hammered  into  a  thin  sheet, 
and  with  strips  cut  from  it  the  first  experiments  for  photographic  pur¬ 
poses  were  made.  (A  portion  of  this  little  sheet  of  the  magnesium  I  still 
possess,  and  I  exhibited  it  at  the  meeting.)  Soon  afterwards  samples  of 


wire  made  at  Messrs.  Mather  A  Platt’s  works  in  Salford  were  presented 
to  me  for  experimental  purposes.  (At  this  time  the  wire  was  sold  at 
2s.  6 (l.  per  foot,  but  the  price  was  soon  reduced  to  3d.)  In  the  little 
pamphlet  from  which  I  have  quoted  extracts,  it  is  not  stated  how  Mr. 
Mather  produced  the  wire.  This  was  done  in  a  very  ingenious  way.  An 
ron  vessel,  capable  of  holding  a  few  ounces  of  the  magnesium  nuggets, 
was  so  placed  as  to  take  the  pressure  from  the  ram  of  a  hydraulic  presH. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  iron  vessel  was  a  hole  the  size  the  wire  was  to  be 
made,  and  on  the  metal  being  heated  in  a  gas  flame  almost  to  the  point 
of  burning,  pressure  was  applied,  and  the  metal  was  forced  through  the 
hole  in  the  form  of  wire.  When  the  wire  is  very  thin  it  ignites  readily 
when  held  in  the  flame  of  a  match  or  taper,  but  thick  wire  is  not  so  easily 
ignited.  It  therefore  occurred  to  me  that  the  quicker  the  metal  could 
be  made  to  burn  tlm  better  it  would  be  for  my  purpose,  as  the  same  result 
would  follow  whether  the  same  quantity  of  metal  were  consumed  quickly 
or  slowly.  By  passing  the  wire  through  a  press  used  for  rolling  photo¬ 
graphs  it  was  flattened  into  the  form  of  ribbon,  and  I  found  this  in  every 
way  preferable  to  the  wire.  For  special  purpose*  the  wire  is  still  used. 
Magnesium  filings,  or  powder,  soon  afterwards  were  found  useful,  but 
chiefly  for  pyrotechnic  purposes.  The  flash  was  not  thought  of  at  the 
time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  slow  collodion 
process  only  being  used.  For  many  years,  however,  magnesium  com¬ 
bined  with  chlorate  of  potash  has  been  used  for  producing  a  flash  light ; 
its  recent  application  is  a  sort  of  revival,  and  it  remains  to  be  Been 
whether,  with  the  quick  gelatine  plates,  the  beautiful  light  produced  by 
the  combustion  of  the  metal  can  be  turned  to  the  practical  purpose  for 
which  it  may  be  said  to  have  failed  twenty- four  years  ago. 

Amongst  the  old  prints  which  I  showed  at  the  meeting  were  a  copy  of 
the  bust  of  Eaton  Hodgkinson,  taken  during  a  meeting  of  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society  in  1863,  and  which  was  the  first  public  experi¬ 
ment  in  taking  photographs  with  the  light ;  also  a  portrait  of  the  late 
Dr.  Faraday,  which  I  took  during  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
London,  by  Dr.  Roscoe  in  1864  ;  also  portraits  of  Dr.  Roscoe,  Mr.  Mather, 
Mr.  Mellor  (the  manufacturer  of  the  metal),  and  some  others.  There  was 
also  a  stereoscopic  photograph  of  the  interior  of  the  Blue  John  Mine,  the 
first  attempt  to  photograph  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  also  micro¬ 
scopic  objects  enlarged. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Association  at  Birmingham  in  1865 — 
I  do  not  remember  the  author’s  name — this  passage  occurs,  “  It  is  a 
question  whether  magnesium  in  filings  has  met  with  due  attention.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  deliver  a  stream  of  metal  as  sand  from  an  hour¬ 
glass  into  a  jet  of  gas  or  other  flame,  and  thus  maintain  a  light  with  a 
certainty  equal  to  that  obtained  by  wire  and  clockwork.” 

We  have  here  the  foreshadowing  of  what  is  now  being  carried  out  in  so 
many  different  ways,  and  ultimately  I  hope  with  some  success.  In  1H64 
it  was  perfectly  easy  to  obtain  portraits,  and  with  good  artistic  effect,  but 
the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  the  white  fumes  was  one  not  easily  over¬ 
come,  and  sometimes  the  shadows  on  the  face  were  too  hard.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  are  defects  in  the  present  mode  of  using  the  flash  light. 
All  the  examples  I  have  seen  have  the  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  too 
marked.  Whether  the  use  of  a  screen  of  tissue  paper  will  remove  this 
difficulty  remains  to  be  seen.  This,  while  diffusing  the  light,  takes  away 
very  much  of  its  power.  I  think  the  more  preferable  way  to  use  the  light 
would  be  to  have  two  flashes,  one  of  greater  intensity  than  the  other  and 
separated  a  foot  or  two,  used  if  necessary  simultaneously.  I  cannot, 
however,  see  the  necessity  for  haste.  What  can  it  matter  whether  the 
portrait  be  taken  in  the  tenth  of  a  second  or,  say,  five  seconds  ?  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  best  photographic  work  is  not  that  which  is 
done  in  the  quickest  time.  It  is  preferable  to  have  some  sort  of  control 
over  the  exposure. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  Brothers,  F.R.A.S. 


THE  MAGNESIUM  FLASH  LIGHT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — At  a  studio  meeting  of  the  Dorset  Amateur  Photographic 
Association  on  Monday  evening,  some  interesting  experiments  were  made 
with  the  magnesium  flash  light,  and  the  conclusion  was  generally  arrived 
at  that  the  best  results  could  be  obtained  by  the  simplest  means.  The 
first  method  tried  was  that  of  projecting  a  stream  of  powdered  magnesium 
through  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp.  As  some  of  the  magnesium  passed 
through  the  flame  unaltered,  a  large  wad  of  lamp  cotton  was  saturated 
with  spirit,  placed  on  a  sheet  of  metal,  and  ignited.  The  whole  of  the 
magnesium  was  consumed  in  passing  through  this  flame,  which  was  four 
inches  long.  The  light  was  readily  quenched  by  a  piece  of  board  or  metal 
placed  upon  it,  and  the  cotton  wick  was  used  over  and  over  again.  Two 
forms  of  instrument  were  used  for  discharging  the  powder.  The  first  was 
simply  a  glass  tube  with  a  short  piece  three  and  a  half  inches  long 
cemented  into  it  at  right  angles,  and  three  and  a  half  inches  from  the 
end.  The  charge  was  dropped  down  this  short  piece,  and  discharged  by 
blowing  through  the  long  end  of  the  tube,  the  finger  being  placed  over 
the  mouth  of  the  short  vertical  piece  to  prevent  escape  in  that  direction. 
The  second  was  a  piece  of  indiarubber  tube,  with  an  indiarubber  ball  at 
one  end  and  a  quill  inserted  in  the  other.  On  compressing  the  ball  and 
inserting  the  quill  into  the  powdered  magnesium,  a  charge  was  drawn  up, 
which  was  discharged  by  compressing  the  ball  again. 

The  second  method  tried  was  the  guncotton  sprinkled  with  magnesium. 
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For  the  third,  a  most  brilliant  flash  was  produced  by  a  mixture  of 
powdered  chlorate  of  potass  and  magnesium  in  equal  parts.  The  mixture 
should  be  made  with  the  fingers  or  a  bone  spatula,  as  the  chlorate 
of  potass  will  not  bear  powdering  and  mixing  in  a  mortar.  The 
mixture  was  easily  exploded,  either  by  lighting  the  paper  it  was  mixed 
on  or  by  means  of  a  match.  It  was  generally  considered  that  this  plan 
gave  the  best  results,  but  produced  most  smoke.  Rapid  rectilinear 
lenses  were  used,  stopped  down  to  A,  and  fully  exposed  negatives  were 
obtained.  W.  Miles  Barnes. 

CARRYING  APPARATUS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — You  invite  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  carrying 
apparatus  in  the  field.  Perhaps  the  result  of  my  more  than  thirty  years’ 
experience  may  be  acceptable.  I  have  tried  a  great  number  of  plans,  and 
a  few  years  ago  contrived  the  following,  which  I  find  by  far  the  most 
comfortable  for  a  long  tramp. 

The  apparatus  is  divided  into  two  packages,  of  as  nearly  as  possible 
equal  weights.  One  is  carried  in  the  form  of  a  knapsack,  and  the  other 
underneath  it,  suspended  by  two  straps  passing  under  the  arms,  and 
hooked,  by  strong,  flat  hooks,  to  the  knapsack  straps  in  front  of  the 
shoulders.  This  balances  the  knapsack,  and  prevents  it  from  dragging 
back  and  down.  Handles  are  attached  to  the  packages,  so  that  one  or 
both  can  be  carried  in  the  hand  if  desired. — I  am,  yours,  Ac,, 

February  20,  1888.  _  J.  Tilfor. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Why  have  a  case  for  the  camera  at  all  ?  I  wrap  mine 
in  a  piece  of  mackintosh  lined  with  velvet,  which  serves  for  focussing 
cloth,  and  carry  it  by  a  light  strap ;  this  is  ample  protection  for  an 
ordinary  day’s  work  at  any  rate.  As  to  the  backs,  I  have  a  light  leather 
case,  with  spring  “  thumb-lock,”  for  them,  in  which  might  be  a  pocket 
for  lenses.  This  is  slung  over  one  shoulder  by  a  long  strap,  and  is  most 
convenient  in  use,  being  always  at  hand  and  keeping  the  backs  off  the 
ground. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  James  L.  McCance. 

Sutton,  Surrey,  February  18,  1888. 

— 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  INJUSTICE  TO  THE  COLONIES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  permit  us  Colonists  to  complain  of  the  very 
brief  notices  British  representatives  give  of  coming  photographic  ex¬ 
hibitions  ?  We  Greater  Britons  (?)  beyond  the  sea  rarely  hear  of  them 
until  a  response  would  find  them  closed.  For  instance :  your  own 
Journal  of  the  20th  January  reached  us  on  the  6th  February.  An 
advertisement  therein  states  that  the  Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland 
Photographic  Exhibition  commences  on  the  16th  February  ;  no  time  left 
as  you  will  see  for  exhibits  from  us.  The  advertising  notices  should 
cover  a  few  months,  not  a  few  weeks  or  days,  if  Cisatlantic,  Indian,  or 
Antipodean  photographers  are  invited  to  the  show. 

If  you  ask  what  we  have  to  send,  I  will  tell  you.  We  have  natural 
views  of  thousands  of  miles  of  scenery,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific ;  we  have  scenes  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara  by  sunlight,  moon¬ 
light,  and  electric  light,  Ac.,  which  we  defy  you  in  the  Old  World  to 
match  ;  and  we  publish  a  catalogue  detailing  photographic  reproductions 
of  ancient  and  modern  artists  which  surpasses  in  succinct  extent  all  the 
catalogues  of  Europe  put  together. 

And  yet  another  thing  we  have  which  you  have  not.  We  have  a 
photographic  directory,  giving  the  names  not  only  of  photographers 
throughout  the  New  World,  but  the  names  of  kindred  artists,  such  as 
engravers,  lithographers,  designers,  Ac.,  to  a  marvellous  extent. 

Amongst  100,000,000  people,  and  a  territory  reaching  from  the  Artie 
to  the  Antartic,  there  must  be  plenty  of  photographs  well  worth  your 
invitation.  But  give  us  time  and  bid  us  welcome. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Toronto,  Canada,  February  6,  1888.  Alex.  S.  Macrae. 


GLOUCESTER  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  — In  your  notice  in  last  issue  with  reference  to  the  above 
Exhibition,  you  say  “  sixteen  medals  are  to  be  given.”  Will  you  kindly 
allow  me  to  point  out  that  there  are  twenty-eight  silver  and  bronze 
medals,  besides  certificates,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Judges  ? — I  am,  yours, 
*c->  F.  H.  Burr,  Hon.  Sec. 

8,  Midland-road,  Gloucester,  February  20,  1888. 


AMATEURS  AND  PROFESSIONALS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  last  week’s  issue  of  a  contemporary  I  noticed  a 
letter  from  Mr.  William  Adcock  in  which  he  strongly  condemns  the  present 
movement  amongst  amateurs  for  benefiting  charities  by  the  proceeds  of 
their  work.  In  this  matter  there  is  not  the  slightest  intention,  nor,  in  my 


opinion,  any  likelihood,  of  such  a  movement  infringing  in  any  way  on  the 
interests  of  professional  photographers.  Would  it  do  so,  the  idea  of  the 
Charity  Association  would  never  have  been  mooted,  as  every  amateur 
must  gratefully  acknowledge  the  useful  and  the  many  valuable  services 
always  so  cheerfully  rendered  to  them  by  the  professional  photographer. 

Mr.  Adcock,  in  his  letter,  gives  a  very  graphic  description  of  the 
interests,  dependents,  and  general  liabilities  of  professional  photo¬ 
graphers,  all  of  which  I  acknowledge,  and  can  easily  understand  how,  in 
these  times  of  keen  competition  and  bad  trade,  the  life  of  a  man  who 
produces  pure  luxuries  cannot  be  “a  happy  one.”  But  after  that  follows, 
in  my  opinion,  the  great  error  he  is  labouring  under  when  he  says,  “Lord 
Grosvenor  suggests  that  an  amateur  shall  work  for  money,  that  we  will 
take  portraits  of  our  friends  for  money,”  Ac.  Well,  if  Mr.  Adcock  thinks 
the  average  amateur  photographer  with  his  rectilinear  landscape  lens,  no 
accessories,  and  little  leisure,  can  take  and  turn  out  a  portrait  that  can 
at  all  compete  with  a  professional  who  has  every  appliance,  great  skill, 
practice  of  many  years— well,  then,  I  think  either  the  amateurs  should 
feel  highly  flattered,  by  Mr.  Adcock’s  high  opinion  of  their  work,  or  a 
great  deal  of  professional  work  must  be  awful  rubbish. 

I  can  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  seen  but  very  few  examples 
of  amateur  portraiture  that  could  survive  criticism,  and  as  for  comparing 
same  with  professional  portraiture,  the  idea  is  nonsense.  We  know 
how  every  amateur  aspires  to  portraiture,  especially  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  practising  the  art,  but  he  is  glad  to  give  it  up,  as  it  is  seldom 
satisfactory  to  himself,  and  I  might  almost  say  never  to  the  friendly 
sitter,  who  invariably  compares  it  with  highly  finished  retouched  pro¬ 
fessional  work. 

Let  me  take  just  three  illustrations  where  myself,  an  amateur,  might 
have  earned  a  little  money  without  any  possibility  of  injuring  professional 
photographers,  and  this  is  the  style  of  work,  and  not  portraiture,  from 
which  the  Amateur  Charitable  Association  hopes  to  derive  its  funds. 

Last  summer  a  friend  who  had  a  favourite  collie  grown  old,  feeble,  and 
nearly  ending  his  career,  asked  me  to  photograph  him,  which  I  did. 
Again,  a  lady  friend  very  much  interested  in  a  bazaar  asked  me  for  a 
few  photographs  toward  same.  I  printed  a  dozen  which  realised  two 
shillings  each.  Lastly,  an  acquaintance  having  built  a  house  and  being 
very  proud  of  it,  begged  me  to  produce  for  him  a  photograph  of  same ;  it 
was.  done  and  gave  great  pleasure.  Now  in  these  three  cases  the  pro¬ 
fessional  would  never  have  been  called  in  :  it  was  only  the  knowledge 
that  I  dabbled  in  photography  that  produced  the  demand. 

Had  I  said  to  my  friends,  “  I  shall  be  happy  to  photograph  your  dog, 
your  house,  or  print  some  photographs  for  your  bazaar,  but  you  know  I 
am  interested  in  a  charitable  association,  and  wish  to  make  my  art  not 
only  a  pleasure  to  myself  but  the  means  of  doing  some  good  to  the  poor, 
therefore  I  will  do  my  best  for  you,  but  you  in  return  must  give  me  just 
what  you  consider  the  pictures  are  worth.”  Well,  the  result  would  have 
been  ten  or  fifteen  shillings  for  charity,  a  greater  eagerness  to  turn  the 
work  out  better  myself,  a  satisfaction  to  the  recipient  who  feels  he  is 
placing  himself  under  no  obligation,  and  lastly,  and  most  important  of  all, 
no  infringement  of  the  professional  photographers’  rights.  Multiply  the 
above  three  cases,  and  the  amount  by  thousands,  and  the  result  is  what 
good  causes  would  annually  gain  if  the  Amateur  Photographic  Charity 
Association  is  started,  and  not  stifled  by  professional  jealousy,  which  it 
neither  merits  nor  deserves. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  A.  Constantine. 


META-BISULraiTE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — With  reference  to  your  article  on  Sulphurous  Acid  in 
the  Developer,  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  for  February  3,  page  66, 
we  send  you  herewith  a  plate  which  was  exposed  and  cut  in  two,  the 
halves  being  developed  (A)  with  developer  made  up  from  stock  solution 
twenty-two  months  old;  (B)  with  developer  made  up  from  stock  solution 
prepared  just  before  developing.  We  think  you  will  not  find  any  difference 
between  the  two.  The  time  of  development  was  exactly  the  same  for 
each. 

The  formula  for  the  stock  solution  was 

Pyro  .  1  ounce  avoirdupois. 

Ammonium  bromide  .  i  ,,  , , 

Meta -bisulphite  of  potash .  I  ,,  ,, 

Distilled  water  to  make  up  to  11  ounces. 

The  potash  meta-bisulphite  and  the  ammonium  bromide  were  thoroughly 
dissolved  in  a  part  of  the  11  ounces  of  water  before  the  pyro  was  added. 
For  development  18^  ounces  of  distilled  water  were  added  to  11  ounces  of 
the  stock  solution  for  the  No.  1,  and  20  ounces  of  distilled  water  were 
added  to  2|  drachms  of  liquor  ammonia  (*890)  for  the  No.  2,  equal  parts 
of  Nos.  1  and  2  being  mixed  just  before  development. 

During  the  past  two  years  we  have  continued  a  series  of  experiments 
on  the  meta-bisulphite  developer,  especially  directed  to  its  keeping  pro¬ 
perties.  We  have  not  found  any  change  in  the  pyro  or  any  jailing  of 
in  the  power  of  the  developer.  The  results  you  record  in  your  article 
are,  therefore,  very  surprising,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  ex¬ 
planation  may  be  found. — We  are,  yours,  Ac.,  Mawson  A  Swan. 

Low  Fell,  Gateshead,  February  22,  1888. 
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Ssicfjange  ffiolutnn. 


A  silver  English  lever  watch  in  exchange  for  a  carte  lens  by  good  maker. — Address, 
J.  B.,  4,  Carlton-terrace,  Harrow-road,  W. 

Wanted,  half-plate  tourist  set ;  exchange,  oil  painting,  subject,  Loch  Katrine,  by  Percy 
Orme,  in  gilt  frame. — Address,  Photo,  45,  Sankey-street,  Warrington. 

Wanted,  whole-plate  view  lens  with  rotating  stops  in  exchange  for  pillared  balustrade 
with  loose  pedestal. — Address,  T.  Coupe,  39,  Banktop,  Blackburn,  Lancashire. 

Wanted,  half-plate  camera,  lens,  and  three  slides  (modern)  ;  exchange,  combined 
circular  saw,  lathe,  and  fret  saw. — Address,  Parkinson,  Photographic  Chemist, 
Warrington. 

Exchange,  lantern,  three-and-a-half-inch  condensers,  fountain,  Argand  lamp,  and 
twenty-one  slides;  modern  tricycle  wanted. — Address,  Myles  Garner,  298, 
Holloway-road. 

Vernon  Heath’s  enlargement  of  Marquis  of  Lome,  autotype  basis,  exchanged  for 
Booth’s  mitre  machine,  retouching  desk,  small  founts  of  type,  plating  apparatus, 
Popular  Educator,  and  artists’  materials. — Address,  C.  C.Vevers,  Horsforth,  Leeds. 

- - - - ♦> - 

Ensstoets  to  ©ormponbentss. 

J.  L.  Berry. — Thanks.  Your  enclosure  is  to  appear  shortly. 

H.  E.  S. — Gold  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  by  protosulphate  of  iron. 

J.  E.  Gubbins. — Either  of  the  two  first  named  on  your  list  will  answer  well. 

E.  L. — Explicit  directions  for  working  up  photographs  will  be  found  in  a  series 
of  articles  in  our  last  volume. 

H.  J.— Could  you  do  the  mounting  yourself  if  the  other  portion  was  supplied  ? 
If  so  we  may  be  able  to  aid  you.  State  expected  quantity. 

Ilford. — Possibly  you  are  under  exposing.  We  have  never  met  with  any 
trouble  of  the  sort.  Better  change  the  chemicals  and  see  the  result. 

Isochronon. — Some  years  ago  we  tried  various  shaped  apertures  and  finally 
adopted  the  curved  one  as  that  which  gave  most  illumination  at  the  margins. 

C.  Bennett. — By  strictly  following  the  directions  in  pages  478-9  of  our  current 
Almanac  failure  will  be  quite  impossible.  We  believe  your  non-success  will 
be  traceable  to  stripping  before  the  print  is  quite  dry. 

Charles  W.  inquires  whether  the  indentures  of  a  photographer’s  apprentice 
must  be  stamped  to  make  it  a  legal  document. — Unless  the  indentures  bear 
a  proper  stamp  they  are  not  binding  either  on  the  part  of  the  master  or  the 
apprentice. 

County  wishes  to  know  to  whom  he  must  apply  in  order  to  obtain  permission 
to  take  photographs  of  some  of  the  specimens  in  the  conservatories  in  Kew 
Gardens.  Our  correspondent  must  write  to  the  Director  at  the  Gardens,  and 
he  will,  no  doubt,  obtain  the  necessary  permit. 

H.  Senier  (pro  North  Surrey  Society). — 1.  Every  description  of  lens  of  a  given 
equivalent  focus  gives  the  same  size  of  image  on  the  ground-glass. — 2.  We 
have  never  observed  the  phenomenon  of  a  chromatic  disc  resulting  from  the 
employment  of  such  a  lens.  The  condenser  is  evidently  at  fault. 

•R.  A.  inquires  ;  “  Which  is  the  quickest  lens  I  can  use  for  a  detective  camera 
I  am  making?” — The  quickest  lens  is  one  of  the  portrait  form,  such,  for 
example,  as  a  carte  lens  ;  but  for  general  purposes  a  lens  of  the  rapid  type, 
if  worked  with  full  aperture,  will  be  quick  enough  with  extra  sensitive 
plates. 

Photographing  in  Rome. — F.  R.  M.  S.  inquires  :  “Will  you  tell  me  whether 
I  should  be  permitted  to  photograph  at  pleasure  public  buildings  in  Rome, 
Venice,  and  other  Italian  cities,  or,  if  any  permission  is  required,  will  you 
please  tell  me  how  such  can  be  procured,  and  whether  there  is  any  difficulty 
in  obtaining  it  ?” — While  we  are  not  aware  of  any  restriction,  we  are  subject 
to  correction  in  this  respect  by  those  who  have  been  abroad  in  a  photographic 
capacity. 

A.  S. — 1.  The  tables  are  only  approximate.  We  have  not  made  sensitometer 
tests  with  the  brands  named,  and  without  these  we  cannot  give  an  opinion. — 
2.  Indian  ink  and  gamboge  are  very  liable  to  split  up,  as  you  have  found,  if 
used  for  stopping-out  skies.  Black  varnish  is  a  far  better  medium  to  employ. 
— 3.  If  the  solutions  work  satisfactorily  that  is  all  that  is  required. — 4.  The 
one  salt  is  as  good  as  the  other  if  it  be  used  according  to  its  chemical 
equivalent. 

Martin  Jacolette  asks  :  “Could  you  oblige  me  with  a  short  resume  of  the 
starch  and  iodine  test  for  hypo  in  mounts  ?” — Make  a  thin  solution  of  starch 
in  water  by  boiling,  add  a  little  iodine,  by  which  a  strong  blue  colour  will 
be  produced.  Having  boiled  the  mount  (previously  cut  into  shreds)  in  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  add  a  drop  of  the  starch  solution.  If  hypo  is  present  the  colour 
will  be  discharged.  A  more  delicate  test  will  be  found  among  the  receipts 
in  the  Almanac. 

Toby. — 1.  The  light  in  the  latitudes  named  is  quite  as  good  in  March  as  it  is 
w$h  us  in  June. — 2.  The  stop  must  be  determined  by  experience.  As  a 
rule,  slow  plates  are  more  reliable  than  very  quick  ones,  at  any  rate  they  are 
more  manageable  under  circumstances  such  as  those  in  which  you  will  be 
placed. — 3.  Place  the  gas  flame  side  on,  not  edgeways,  and  let  the  negative 
be  about  an  inch  in  front  of  the  opal  plate,  which  should  be  an  inch  larger 
than  the  negative. 

W.  R.  C.  sends  us  some  direct  prints  on  bromide  paper,  and  asks  the  reason  of 
their  chalky  appearance.  He  says  it  cannot  be  the  fault  of  the  negatives,  as 
they  print  all  right  on  albumenised  paper. — The  reason  of  the  chalky — we 
might  add  “soot  and  whitewash” — appearance  is  that  the  prints  are  all  very 
much  under  exposed,  and  the  forcing  them  in  the  development  has  caused 
the  shadows  to  become  black  and  heavy.  The  majority  of  the  prints  should 
have  at  least  double  the  exposure  ;  some  would  have  taken  even  more  than 
this  with  advantage. 


A.  Conning  says  he  purchased  some  ready-sensitised  paper  some  short  time 
back,  and  it  looked  all  right  at  first ;  now  it  has  assumed  a  dark  tint,  and  has 
become  spotted  with  particles  of,  apparently,  metallic  silver. — Evidently  tin- 
paper  contains  something  which  has  gradually  set  up  a  decomposition  in  the 
sensitive  surface. 

H.  S.  writes:  “Will  you  kindly  inform  me  whether  the  silver  contained  in 
films  of  old  wet-plate  negatives  is  sufficient  to  pay  expenses  of  stripping  and 
reduction,  and,  if  so,  what  is  the  best  and  readiest  means  of  stripping  the 
films  and  preparing  them  for  refining  ?” — The  silver  is  worth  collecting,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  the  glass  can  be  utilised  again.  The  best  plan  of  stripping  is  to 
immerse  the  plates  in  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  soda  or  potash — the  crude 
material  will  do.  American  potash  or  pearlash  is  often  used.  After  the 
films  are  stripped  they  are  collected  on  a  strainer  and  dried,  then  burnt  and 
added  to  the  other  residues.  If  a  large  bulk  of  the  films  be  burnt  at  a  time 
the  heat  evolved  by  the  combustion  of  the  collodion  is  frequently  sufficient 
to  reduce  the  silver  into  small  granules  or  shots. 

J.  H.  M.  asks:  “Would  you  please  reply  to  the  following:  1.  The  photo¬ 
graph  of  The  Thistle  in  the  Almanac  of  this  year  is  stated  to  be  a  contact 
print  from  one  negative  at  the  rate  of  360  per  hour  ;  have  you  any  knowledge 
of  the  mechanical  means  used  to  do  the  work,  or  is  it  a  trade  secret  ?— 2.  I 
have  a  lot  of  gold  waste  in  filters — the  waste  of  several  years  passed  through 
these  filters — through  which  has  been  passed  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  then 
several  changes  of  water  passed  through  again ;  afterwards  the  filters  have 
been  dried  and  stowed  away.  Would  it  not  be  my  best  plan  to  burn  these 
filters,  then  dissolve  out  the  gold  from  the  ashes  ?” — In  reply  :  1.  We  are  not 
aware  that  there  is  any  trade  secret  in  the  matter,  although  we  do  not  know 
of  the  precise  details  of  the  way  the  prints  were  produced.  With  sensitive 
paper  an  exposure  of  one  or  two  seconds  to  light  is  sufficient.  Possibly  Messi-s. 
Morgan  k  Kidd  will  supply  the  desired  information. — 2.  The  best  plan  will 
be  to  bum  the  filters  ana  dissolve  out  what  gold  there  may  be  in  tne  a  - 1  n  •  - 
with  aqua  regia. 

Perplexed  writes  as  follows  :  “I  am  anxious  to  know  your  opinion  as  to  the 
cause  of  so  large  a  percentage  of  prints  sticking  to  the  glasses  ;  but  more 
especially  do  I  wish  to  know  the  cause  of  my  enamelled  work  losing  all  gloss 
in  a  few  weeks.  The  gelatine  for  enamelling  which  I  use  is  that  recommended 
in  Piquepe’s  book  on  Retouching  and  Enamelling,  and  consists  of  equal  parts 
of  Nelson’s  No.  1  and  the  same  maker’s  amber  gelatine.  The  strength  F  use 
is  360  grains  of  each  to  a  pint  of  water,  as  I  do  not  previously  coat  my  plates 
with  gelatine,  but  merely  squeegee  the  prints  when  taken  out  of  the  warm 
gelatine  on  to  the  collodionised  plates.  I  shall  feel  very  thankful  if  you  can 
hit  upon  the  causes  of  my  failure.” — The  cause  of  the  prints  sticking  to  the 
glass  is  that  the  latter  is  imperfectly  waxed  or  French-chalked  ;  more  care 
will  obviate  the  trouble.  With  regard  to  the  prints  losing  the  gloss,  we 
cannot  explain  this,  .unless  they  are  stripped  off  the  glass  previous  to 
mounting,  when,  of  course,  the  gloss  would  be  destroyed  in  the  operation. 
Perplexed  must  be  careful,  in  the  use  of  the  squeegee,  not  to  remove  too 
much  of  the  gelatine ;  a  good  body  should  be  left,  which  will  enhance  the 
glaze. 


Photographic  Club. — The  next  meeting  of  this  Club,  February  29,  will  be 
a  lantern  night.  Discussion  on  lantern  matters.  Visitors  are  invited. 

Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. — The  annual  meeting  will  be 
held  on  the  24th  instant  (this  evening)  at  181,  Aldersgate-street,  when  the 
report  will  be  read  and  officers  and  Committee  elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  usual  monthly  technical 
meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next,  February  28,  at  eight 
p.m.,  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  when  a  short  paper  will  be  read  and  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  given  of  Silver-gold  Printing  by  Development  by  Messrs.  Howard  Farmer 
and  H.  K.  Tompkins,  B.Sc.  Doors  open  at  seven  p.m.  for  journals  and 
conversation. 


Photographing  with  Fireflies. — Dr.  John  Vausant,  of  the  St.  Louis 
(United  States)  Marine  Hospital,  has  made  some  interesting  experiments  on 
fireflies’  light  as  a  means  of  photography.  The  experiments  leading  up  to  the 
use  of  fireflies  were  made  with  phosphorescent  substances,  such  as  the  sulphides 
of  calcium  and  strontium.  Even  such  matter  as  white  paper  has,  it  seems,  the 
power  of  storing  up  a  little  light,  and  Dr.  Vausant  shows  that  a  latent  image 
can  be  produced  and  developed  in  a  bromide  of  silver  plate  by  bringing  it  into 
contact  for  an  hour  or  so  in  darkness  with  an  engraving  or  with  an  ordinary 
print  on  white  paper  which  has  previously  been  exposed  for  some  minutes  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Dr.  Vausant  also  took  about  a  dozen  newly-caught 
fireflies  ( Lampyris  carusca)  and  put  them  into  a  phial  having  its  mouth  covered 
with  a  piece  of  bobinet,  such  as  is  used  in  ladies’  veils.  Flashes  of  greenish 
light  were  emitted  by  the  flies  every  few  seconds.  Repairing  to  his  dark  closet 
with  these  flies,  he  placed  the  phial  on  one  side  while  arranging  and  clamping 
a  very  sensitive  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  dry  plate  beneath  an  ordinary  nega¬ 
tive  picture  of  a  landscape  on  glass  ;  he  then  occasionally  slid  the  phial  over 
the  negative  until  fifty  flashes  had  been  given  ;  the  plate  was  then  developed 
by  alkaline  solution  of  pyrogallol,  and  a  positive  image  of  the  negative  land¬ 
scape  was  obtained.  It  was  fixed  in  the  usual  way  by  sodium  hyposulphite 
and  preserved  as  a  curiosity  of  animal  light  photography. — Cassell's  Family 
Magazine. 
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MYSTERIOUS  ETHOXO  LIMELIGHT  EXPLOSION. 
Ever  since  the  disastrous  and  fatal  explosion  which  occurred 
on  the  22nd  of  February,  1884,  in  Chadderton  Town  Hall, 
Oldham,  in  consequence  of  the  employment  of  the  Ethoxo  light, 
and  indeed  for  some  time  previous  to  that  event,  the  rendering 
of  this  beautiful  light  perfectly  safe  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  our  most  skilful  savants ,  including  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Hardwich. 
We  are  aware  that  at  the  coroner’s  inquest  at  Oldham, 
Professor  (now  Sir  Henry)  Roscoe  expressed  his  opinion  strongly 
that  the  system  of  mixing  the  vapour  of  ether  with  oxygen  was 
dangerous  and  ought  not  to  be  permitted  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  but  since  that  time  such  improvements  have  been 
effected  in  the  conditions  under  which  the  admixture  takes 
place  and  is  conducted  to  the  jets  as  to  have  lulled  us  all  into 
a  feeling  of  security,  although  sufficient  of  a  cloud  has  rested 
upon  its  reputation  as  to  have  caused  many  lanternists  to  hold 
aloof  from  its  employment. 

From  this  security  we  have  been  rudely  awakened  by  the 
receipt  of  what  we  may  designate  a  lovely  wreck  of  an  ether 
apparatus,  in  which  there  is  still  enough  form  left  to  prove  it  to 
have  been  of  admirable  construction.  Constructed  on  the  most 
improved  principle  by  one  of  our  best  -manufacturers,  with 
safety  appliances  and  every  requisite  that  skill  and  ingenuity 
could  suggest,  and,  moreover,  being  at  the  time  of  the  explosion 
under  the  direct  charge  of  the  exhibitor,  who,  having  employed 
it  for  some  time,  and  certainly  being  well  aware  of  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  requisite  both  for  effectiveness  and  safety,  and  employ¬ 
ing  all  precautions  and  means  for  success — notwithstanding  all 
these  to  have  been  the  means  of  causing  an  explosion  by  which 
the  ether  tank  is  riven  asunder,  and  made  to  assume  the  terrible 
form  it  now  assumes,  quite  baffles  expectation. 

We  here  give  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  the  exhibitor,  in 
which  the  case  is  lucidly  stated  : — 

“  Having  occasion  to  illustrate  a  popular  scientific  lecture  in  a  large 
hall,  capable  of  seating  2000  persons,  I  prep  ired  and  stored  the  gas  in 
bags  and  went  at  dusk  to  prepare  the  lantern,  centre  jets,  &c.,  so  that 
everything  should  be  ready  to  start  at  eight  o’clock  without  further 
trouble ;  and  to  economise  the  gas  in  bags  proceeded  to  carry  out  the 
adjustments  with  a  gas  cylinder  and  regulator  in  conjunction  with  the 
ether  tank,  in  which  the  oxygen  passed  over  the  ether  snake  fashion.  I 
examined  the  tank  within  five  minutes  of  starting,  and  saw  there  was 
plenty  of  ether,  and  that  taps,  screws,  and  tubes,  with  safety  valves,  were 
all  right.  I  lighted  up  as  usual,  placed  the  jets  in  position,  and  tried  the 
light  on  a  twenty-foot  screen — top  and  bottom  lanterns  of  biunial  full  on. 
Then,  leaving  the  top  one  full  on  and  the  bottom  off  by  turning  dissolver, 

I  opened  the  door  to  look  at  the  lime,  and  thinking  the  light  was  not  so 
good  as  it  ought  to  be,  without  touching  the  apparatus  I  stepped  off  the 
chair  on  which  I  had  been  standing,  and  had  just  reached  the  floor  with 
the  intention  of  turning  off  the  taps  to  put  out  the  light,  when,  without 
the  slightest  warning,  a  terrific  report  ensued — a  single,  sharp  crash,  like 
that  of  a  seven-pounder,  caused  an  involuntary  closing  of  the  eyes  for  a 
moment ;  but  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  tank  jumping  on  the  table  pre¬ 


viously,  and  the  second  afterwards  saw  the  flames  of  the  burning  ether 
scattered  in  every  direction  for  two  or  three  yards.  My  assistant 
was  holding  the  cylinder  near  the  tank  on  one  side,  I  was  about 
an  equal  distance  the  other  side.  His  cap,  face,  and  clothes  were 
dotted  with  the  flames.  Knocking  these  out  with  a  duster,  and  attending 
to  my  personal  splashes,  I  caught  sight  of  the  ether  tank  blazing 
furiously,  flames  eighteen  inches  or  more  in  height,  and  the  cane  seat  of 
the  chair  on  which  I  had  been  standing  giving  a  splendid  light  while  it 
rapidly  consumed.  All  this  did  not  take  long.  The  boarded  floor  took 
no  harm,  and  the  woodwork  of  lantern  lost  little  but  the  polish.  My 
assistant  lost  his  eyebrows,  eyelashes,  and  some  of  his  exposed  hair,  and 
although  his  face  was  scorched,  there  were  only  a  few  spots  really  burnt. 
My  face  was  singed,  but  not  seriously,  and,  beyond  the  burnt  hair,  a  little 
smarting  of  our  faces  and  hands  was  the  only  inconvenience  we  felt  next 
day.  A  fortunate  escape  for  us  both.  You  are  able  to  judge  of  the  ether 
tank,  which  was  packed  and  sent  next  morning,  and  is  now  in  your 
possession.  The  hydrogen  tube  from  dissolver  to  H  top  jet  was  found 
yards  away,  the  tank  tubes  were  all  blown  off  the  lantern,  and  the  short 
length  from  safety  tube  to  lantern  split  in  two ;  the  oxygen  top  tube 
disconnected;  the  dissolver  and  jets  remain  sound.  This  explosion 
was  instantaneous,  and,  I  think,  started  at  the  top  lantern,  which  was 
full  on.  There  was  no  movement  of  taps,  tubes,  or  cylinder. 

“I  can  only  suggest  the  oxygen  finding  its  way  through  the  tank  by  a 
short  route,  perhaps  by  the  top  central  partition.  The  flame  of  vapour 
from  the  first  lighting  seemed  to  burn  differently,  and  had  I  not  per¬ 
sonally  made  sure  of  the  charge  of  ether  being  right  I  should  have  said 
‘not  enough  ether.’  The  flame  was  not  yellow  at  the  top  and  blue  at 
bottom,  but  yellow  all  over.  I  thought  this  strange,  and  told  my  assistant 
so ;  then  the  lime  heated  at  the  top  with  the  H  tap  only  on.  This  I  had 
always  explained  to  my  customers  as  a  sign  of  danger,  and  pointed  out 
bad  or  not  enough  ether  as  a  likely  cause.  I  was  sure  this  was  not  so  in 
my  case,  and  tried  to  think  that  as  I  was  using  a  larger  screen  and  more 
gas  than  usual  that  it  would  possibly  account  for  the  heating  and 
different  flame.  About  five  to  ten  minutes  were  spent  in  adjusting,  and 
when  getting  off  the  chair  I  felt  sure  something  was  not  right,  without 
being  anxious,  as  I  depended  on  the  pumice  tubes  to  prevent  the  flame 
finding  its  way  down,  and  was  totally  unprepared  for  the  result. 

“  The  ether  is  supplied  by  Johnson  &  Sons,  is  stored  in  a  cool,  dark 
cupboard,  and  has  always  worked  well.  The  oxygen,  by  Brins,  in  forty- 
foot  cylinder,  had  more  than  800  pounds  pressure  as  tested  next  morning. 
The  last  time  I  used  it  was  in  the  same  hall,  when,  having  used  all  the 
gas  in  bags,  I  used  the  cylinder  and  tank  to  finish  up  with.” 

Our  correspondent  has  sent  us  a  sample  of  the  ether  em¬ 
ployed,  and  which,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  is  all  right.  It  is  very 
important  in  the  public  interests  that  some  clue  may  be  found 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  explosion,  and  to  this  end  our  correspon¬ 
dent  will  gladly  afford  any  further  information,  it  being  all 
important  that  every  source  of  danger  be  eliminated  from  this 
admirable  light.  The  exploded  tank  is  in  our  office. 

- + - 

IGNORANCE  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS  AMONG 
PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSISTANTS. 

The  above  title  may,  possibly,  cause  a  large  proportion  of  our 
readers  some  little  astonishment,  considering  the  opportunities 
I  that  every  one  has  nowadays  of  obtaining  knowledge  in  every 
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branch  of  either  science  or  art.  In  connexion  with  each  subject 
there  are  classes  for  practical  tuition  in  almost  every  town,  and, 
as  a  rule,  there  are  journals  devoted  exclusively  to  the  technics 
of  each  individual  branch.  Certainly  there  is  no  lack  of  them 
as  regards  photography.  Yet  we  notice  a  reprehensible  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  most  recent  advances  in  the  art  amongst 
photographers’  assistants  generally,  and  more  particularly  with 
those  in  country  places.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  complaint  so 
frequently  heard  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  skilled  workmen. 

Quite  recently  we  were  asked  by  a  well-known  London 
portraitist  if  we  could  recommend  him  a  really  first-class 
operator,  as  he  said  he  had  been  much  troubled  of  late  by 
incompetent  hands.  On  our  remarking,  as  the  plates  were 
supplied  ready  for  exposure,  and  as  no  special  knowledge  or 
experience  is  necessary,  as  was  the  case  in  the  old  wet-plate 
days,  for  preparing  baths  and  keeping  them  and  the  collodion 
in  good  order,  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
obtaining  the  services  of  skilful  operators  by  means  of  an 
advertisement ;  “On  the  contrary,”  he  replied,  “ good  operators, 
who  thoroughly  understand  their  business,  are  quite  as  much 
a  rarity  as  ever  they  were,”  he  adding,  somewhat  sarcastically, 
that  many  men  who  had  obtained  the  use  of  a  camera  for 
a  short  time,  and  exposed  and  developed  a  few  dozen  plates, 
appeared  to  consider  themselves  justified  in  replying  to  an 
advertisement  for  an  experienced  operator. 

To  an  extent,  we  think,  employers  are  somewhat  to  blame 
for  much  of  the  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  their 
assistants,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  give  them  the  necessary 
facilities  for  obtaining  it,  and,  in  some  instances  which  have 
come  under  our  notice,  they  have  actually  thrown  obstacles  in 
the  way. 

Here  is  a  case  bearing  somewhat  on  the  point.  One  of  the 
local  secretaries  of  the  Photographers’  Benevolent  Association 
located  in  a  large  provincial  town  where  a  considerable  number 
of  assistants  are  employed,  in  a  letter  read  at  the  annual 
meeting  last  week,  says  that  in  a  recent  canvass  in  the  district 
for  members  the  greater  portion  of  the  employes  declared  that 
they  never  heard  of  such  an  association.  This  appears  almost 
a  lamentable  state  of  affairs.  Fancy  a  body  of  men  quite 
ignorant  of  the  very  existence  of  a  society  established  specially 
for  their  benefit  in  cases  of  need !  To  those  who  read  the 
journals  the  thing  seems  little  short  of  incredible.  Under 
circumstances  such  as  these  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  Photographers’  Benevolent  Association  has  hitherto 
received  such  scant  support  from  employes  generally.  The 
writer  of  the  letter  just  alluded  to  very  naturally  inquired  if 
the  assistants  did  not  see  the  photographic  journals.  The 
reply  was  in  the  negative,  which  led  to  another  query,  “  Do  not 
your  employers  take  them  in  1”  “  Yes,”  was  the  almost  universal 
answer,  followed  by  a  remark  to  this  effect,  “  but  they  take  good 
care  that  we  do  not  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them.  They 
think  if  we  were  to  read  the  journals  we  should  learn  too  much.” 

If  this  be  the  idea  of  employers,  surely  it  is  a  mistaken  one. 
Any  one  would  surmise  that  the  more  knowledge  an  assistant 
acquired  of  his  business,  the  more  valuable  would  his  services 
be' to  the  employer,  and  therefore  it  would  be  to  the  latter’s 
nterest  that  the  employe  should  be  kept  au  courant  with  every 
advancement  in  the  art.  We  trust,  however,  that  the  short¬ 
sighted  policy  alluded  to  at  the  recent  meeting  is  exceptional, 
and  that  employers,  as  a  rule,  do  not  desire  to  keep  what  is 
passing  in  the  photographic  world  from  the  knowledge  of  their 
assistants. 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  assistants  themselves  do  not  take 


in  the  journals  devoted  to  the  art — the  priee  is  but  small. 
The  answer  may  be  that,  to  those  with  but  a  small  salary  and, 
perhaps,  a  family  to  maintain,  even  a  few  pence  per  week  may 
be  an  object.  But  in  this  case  we  can  see  no  reason  why,  in 
a  town  where  there  are  a  number  of  assistants,  they  should 
not  club  together  and  obtain  at  least  the  weekly  journals 
regularly.  If  this  were  done,  possibly  a  penny  a  week,  or  even 
less,  would  suffice  to  keep  them  conversant  with  whatever  is 
going  on  in  the  outer  world  of  the  art-science. 

If  the  system  of  not  giving  assistants  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancing  with  the  art  really  be  general  in  England,  it  is  very 
different  in  America.  There  employers  give  their  employes 
every  facility  for  keeping  pace  with  the  times,  and  in  some 
establishments  we  could  name  all  the  current  literature  of  the 
day — English  as  well  as  American — is  regularly  supplied  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  use  of  assistants ;  the  proprietors  considering 
that  the  more  their  employes  can  learn  of  the  art  the  more 
valuable  will  their  services  prove  in  the  business.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  one  of  the  best  photographic  societies  in 
America  is,  or  was,  the  Association  of  Operative  Photographers 
of  New  York,  and  it  receives,  or  at  any  rate  used  to  receive, 
the  greatest  of  encouragement  from  the  employers. 

If  it  be  correct  that  many  photographers  desire  to  keep 
their  assistants  as  mere  machines  to  do  certain  work,  and 
nothing  more,  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  there  should 
be  a  dearth  of  skilled  workmen.  Although  such  a  conserva¬ 
tive  and  illiberal  policy  may  prevail  in  some  few  establish¬ 
ments,  we  are  slow  to  believe  that  it  is  by  any  means  universal; 
for  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  the  greater  the  number 
of  skilled  assistants  there  are  in  the  profession  the  better  it 
must  prove  for  the  employers. 

- ♦ - 

ESTIMATING  THE  STRENGTH  OF  AMMONIA 
SOLUTIONS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Photographic  Society  on  the 
9th  ult.,  in  reply  to  a  query  from  the  question  box,  it  was  stated 
by  one  of  the  members  present  that  the  best  way  to  ascertain  the 
strength  of  a  solution  of  ammonia  is  to  take  its  specific  gravity 
and  to  compare  that  with  a  table  such  as  that  of  Carius’s,  given 
in  the  latter  part  of  our  Almanac.  This  is  all  very  well  so  far 
as  it  goes,  and  will  be  found  quite  sufficiently  accurate  for 
those  photographers  who  possess  the  necessary  facilities  and 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  take  specific  gravities  ;  but  we  fear 
that  the  great  majority  would  find  themselves  as  much  at  sea 
in  the  performance  of  the  operation  as  in  deciphering  the 
Shakespearian  cryptogam,  even  though,  theoretically,  they  might 
know  how  it  wras  done. 

The  specific  gravity  method  is  undoubtedly  simpler  than  the 
volumetric,  as  the  only  apparatus  required  will  be  a  specific 
gravity  bottle  of  some  sort  and  a  tolerably  accurate  balance. 
For  photographic  purposes  the  nice  adjustment  of  temperature 
necessary  in  analytical  operations  may  be  disregarded,  and  if 
the  test  be  applied  in  a  room  standing  at  a  temperature  within 
a  few  degrees  either  side  of  60°  Fahr.,  the  photographer 
need  not  trouble  himself  about  any  error  likely  to  result.  For 
the  volumetric  test  accurately  graduated  measures  and  burettes 
are  required,  as  well  as  carefully  prepared  test  solutions,  none 
of  which  are  likely  to  be  found  as  items  of  daily  or  even  occa¬ 
sional  use  in  the  ordinary  photographic  laboratory ;  while  the 
accuracy  to  be  attained  by  their  use  is  so  far  beyond  the 
photographer’s  requirements  that  it  would  be  the  height  of 
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folly  to  go  to  the  expense  of  procuring  them  and  learning  how 
to  use  them  for  the  special  purpose. 

Though  we  speak  of  the  matter  of  estimating  the  value  of 
ammonia  solutions  as  one  not  presenting  great  importance,  let 
us  not  be  misunderstood.  What  we  intend  to  convey  is,  that 
development  with  ammonia  affords  such  a  wide  margin  of  lati¬ 
tude  that  we  are  spared  the  extreme  accuracy  and  uniformity 
in  the  strength  of  our  solutions  that  are  a  necessity  to  the 
chemist,  and  the  photographer  who  procures  his  materials  from 
a  reliable  source  may  usually  rest  content  that  his  ammonia  is 
within  a  reasonable  percentage  of  the  strength  it  professes  to 
be.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  occa¬ 
sionally — under  some  circumstances,  perhaps,  frequently — 
samples  of  such  chemicals  as  ammonia  are  picked  up  which  are, 
if  not  wholly  useless  for  photographic  purposes,  at  least  prac¬ 
tically  so,  from  their  being  so  widely  different  from  what  they 
profess  or  are  expected  to  be.  So  long  as  we  know  that  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  ammonia  is  a  weak  one  not  much  harm  will  happen, 
but  if  we  accept  as  the  mythical  “  s.g.  *880  ”  a  solution  that 
contains  not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  real  NH4,  and 
further  dilute  it  in  accordance  with  its  reputed  character,  we 
cannot  but  expect  trouble  to  intervene. 

Such  an  instance  of  weak  ammonia  came  under  our  own 
notice  three  or  four  years  ago  when  collecting  samples  from 
various  sources  for  experimental  purposes.  In  London,  and  at 
a  first-rate  dispensing  chemist’s  in  a  leading  thoroughfare,  we 
asked  for  “  Liquor  ammonias  ‘880.”  The  highly-polished 
“  dude  ”  on  the  other  side  of  the  counter  had  never  heard  of  it 
under  that  name,  so  we  had  to  be  content  with  being  supplied 
with  “  Strong  ammonia  the  very  strongest  made,”  he 
assured  us,  consolingly,  as  he  handed  us  the  bottle.  If  we  had 
taken  our  friend  at  his  word,  and  used  that  “  strong  ammonia  ” 
as  such  for  developing  purposes,  we  doubt  whether  we  should 
ever  have  produced  a  negative  with  it,  for  it  contained  less 
than  ten  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  and  would  have  actually 
required  strengthening  up  to  many  of  the  stock  solutions. 

But  the  strongest  solutions  deteriorate  with  keeping ;  the 
stronger  they  are,  in  fact,  the  more  rapidly  they  give  off  their 
strength,  and  many  circumstances  may  arise  to  cause  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  the  precise  value  of  a  solution  of  ammonia 
either  concentrated  or  dilute.  A  ready  method  of  estimating 
the  strength  of  such  solutions  would,  therefore,  be  a  boon  in 
many  photographic  laboratories  if  it  could  be  worked  without 
special  or  complicated  apparatus,  and  without  any  profound 
knowledge  of  chemistry.  As  a  contribution  towards  that  end 
we  have  to  propose  a  plan  which,  while  it  involves  no  chemicals 
or  apparatus  that  are  not  found  in  every  developing  room,  and 
oo  more  difficult  operation  than  weighing,  will  give  all  and  more 
jdianthe  accuracy  that  the  most  precise  photographer  can  desire. 

Rejecting  the  specific  gravity  and  volumetric  methods,  we 
lave  adopted  a  gravimetric  one,  or  one  in  which  all  the 
derations  are  performed  by  weight.  Thus  a  weighed  quantity 
>f  the  solution  to  be  tested  is  neutralised  by  means  of  a  test 
lolution  in  which  the  reagent  and  liquid  bear  a  definite  relation 
)y  weight,  the  difference  in  weight  after  neutralisation  giving, 
vith  scarcely  any  calculation,  the  precise  value  of  the  solution 
ested.  Or,  if  we  wish  to  make  a  solution  of  any  given 
itrength  of  ammonia,  say,  ten  per  cent.,  we  weigh  out  a 
quantity  of  the  test  solution,  representing,  say,  ten  grains  of 
'eal  ammonia.  We  then  find  what  quantity  of  the  stock  ammonia 
olution  is  required  to  neutralise  this,  and  that  quantity,  or  any 
Qultiple  of  it,  only  requires  to  be  made  up  with  water  to  ten 
imes  its  weight  to  form  a  ten  per  cent,  solution. 


On  working  this  method  the  degree  of  accuracy  attained  will 
depend  solely  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  balance  employed  and 
the  skill  and  care  of  the  operator.  If  these  are  such  as  to 
render  a  man  a  successful  photographer  they  will  also  enable 
him  to  perform  the  work  under  discussion,  while  the  practised 
chemist  using  a  balance  of  precision  can  attain  the  utmost 
accuracy. 

The  first  matter  for  consideration  is  the  test  solution,  which 
must,  of  course,  consist  of  an  acid.  In  ordinary  alkalimetry 
the  acids  most  usually  employed  are  sulphuric,  hydrochloric, 
and  oxalic;  the  two  first  are  objectionable  in  our  case  because 
they  themselves  must  have  their  strength  estimated  before 
they  can  be  made  into  a  test  solution,  and  this  is  naturally  as 
much  trouble  as  testing  the  ammonia.  Oxalic  acid  is  a  more 
convenient  form,  as  it  is  a  solid  of  definite  composition,  hut 
its  comparatively  low  solubility  is  against  it.  Amongst  the 
crystalline  acids  to  be  found  in  every  photographic  laboratory 
is  one,  however,  which  answers  every  purpose,  namely,  citric 
acid.  It  is  uniform  in  composition  if  dry,  dissolves  freely  in 
water,  and  keeps  moderately  well  in  solution  if  a  piece  of 
camphor  or  a  trace  of  thymol  be  added.  This  acid,  therefure, 
has  been  selected  as  the  test. 

Citric  acid  forms  three  classes  of  salts,  known  as  mono-  di- 
and  tri-basic,  that  is  to  say,  it  requires  one,  two,  or  three 
atoms  of  different  metals  to  neutralise  it.  In  the  case  of 
ammonia,  if  we  examine  the  composition  of  the  neutral  salt  we 
find  it  is  dibasic,  or,  in  other  words,  that  one  atom  of  citric 
acid  requires  two  atoms  of  gaseous  ammonia  to  neutralise  it, 
thus — ■ 

H3  Cc  H5  07  +  H2  0  +  2  (NH4)  =  (NH4),  HC6  H5  07  +  H.  0, 

and,  calculating  by  the  equivalents,  we  find  that  to  neutralise 
or  absorb  one  grain  by  weight  of  ammonia  vapour,  or  “  real 
ammonia”  as  we  shall  call  it,  5f-  grains  of  citric  acid  will  he 
required. 

In  making  the  test  solution,  then,  if  we  dissolve  583  grains  of 
citric  acid  in  sufficient  water  to  bring  the  total  weight  up  to 
1000  grains,  then  every  ten  grains  by  weight  of  the  solution  will 
contain  5f  grains  of  citric  acid  and  will  represent  one  grain  of 
real  ammonia.  If  it  be  desired  to  mix  smaller  quantities  than  the 
above  and  to  avoid  fractions  of  grains,  thirty-five  grains  of  acid 
made  up  to  sixty  grains  or  any  multiples  of  those  figures,  always 
completing  the  solution  by  weighing,  will  give  precisely  the 
same  result.  In  making  the  solution  the  citric  acid  should  he 
dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  afterwards  made  up 
to  weight  by  carefully  adding  more,  drop  by  drop.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  here  we  are  dealing  with  absolute  weight 
and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  specific  gravity,  with  relative  weight, 
and  that  therefore  we  are  quite  independent  of  temperature. 

The  solution  when  made  should  be  preserved  in  a  carefully 
stoppered  bottle  with  a  lump  of  camphor  or  a  few  grains  of 
thymol  to  prevent  its  becoming  mouldy  ;  in  this  state  it  will 
keep  for  weeks  without  perceptible  variation  in  strength,  but  if 
it  has  to  be  kept  for  longer  intervals  it  will  be  better  to  make 
it  fresh. 

Let  us  now  examine  into  the  working  of  this  solution  in 
practice.  We  have  a  sample  of  ammonia  we  want  to  test,  so, 
procuring  a  small  glass  flask  or  test-tube,  and  having  fiist  countei- 
poised  it  or  balanced  it,  we  weigh  into  it  precisely  ten  grains, 
or,  if  preferred,  one  hundred  grains  of  the  sample  to  be  tested. 
Ten  grains  or  a  hundred  should  be  adhered  to,  as  they  sa\  e 
future  calculation.  Into  the  test-tube  drop  a  small  piece  of 
blue  litmus  paper,  or  preferably,  if  it  be  at  hand,  a  few  cinqs 
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of  litmus  solution  or  tincture  of  turmeric.  The  last  will  be 
fo  ind  the  most  convenient  by  those  inexperienced  in  this  sort 
of  work,  as  the  sudden  change  from  deep  brown  to  pale  yellow 
is  unmistakable  either  by  day  or  artificial  light,  while  in  the 
case  of  litmus  the  neutral  point  is  always  difficult  to  recognise, 
and  by  artificial  light  it  is  perfectly  useless. 

We  next,  by  means  of  a  pipette,  drop  in  a  few  drops  of  the 
test  solution  and  shake  well.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  in 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings  to  avoid  adding  too  much  at  once, 
especially  if  ten  grains  only  of  the  ammonia  is  operated  upon, 
because  of  the  sample  being  of  the  very  highest  theoretical 
strength  it  will  only  require  between  thirty  and  forty  minims 
of  the  test.  Two  or  three  drops  at  a  time  at  first,  and  later  a 
single  drop  between  each  shaking,  until  the  test  colour  changes, 
will  be  sufficient.  Proceed  in  this  manner  until  the  colour  of 
the  litmus  employed  changes  to  a  decided  red,  or,  in  the  case 
of  turmeric,  to  light  yellow’.  There  will  be  premonitory 
symptoms  of  coming  change  in  both  instances,  which  will  have 
to  be  studied  ;  but  the  real  change  when  it  occurs,  especially 
with  turmeric,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt. 

When  the  change  of  colour  show’s  that  the  ammonia  has 
been  neutralised,  the  flask  or  tube  and  its  contents  are  again 
weighed,  and  the  total  weight  less  that  of  the  flask  and  the 
ammonia  represents  the  quantity  of  test  solution  employed. 
Suppose  this  to  be  tw’enty-eight  grains,  presuming  that  we 
have  operated  on  ten  grains  of  ammonia,  then  by  a  simple  rule 
of  three  sum  we  find  that  as  ten  grains  of  the  test  solution 
represent  one  grain  of  real  ammonia,  the  quantity  of  NH4 
present  in  the  sample  we  have  tested  is  2  ‘8  grains,  or  multi¬ 
plying  by  ten,  one  hundred  parts  by  weight  of  the  sample  of 
ammonia  solution  contains  twenty-eight  parts,  or  twenty-eight 
per  cent,  of  real  ammonia.  In  operating  upon  ten  grains  of 
solution,  therefore,  the  number  of  grains  of  test  employed 
represents  the  actual  percentage  ;  if  100  grains  are  operated 
upon  the  number  of  grains  of  test  solution  will  have  to  be 
divided  by  ten. 

Now,  suppose  we  wish  to  mix  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of 
ammonia,  that  is  to  say,  a  solution  containing  one-tenth  its 
weight  of  NH4,  and  w’hose  specific  gravity  according  to  Carius 
W’ill  be  ‘9959.  Having  counterpoised  the  flask  as  before, 
weigh  into  it  100  grains  of  the  test  solution,  and  proceed  as 
before,  neutralising  by  the  addition,  drop  by  drop,  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  ammonia.  Suppose  we  find  that  thirty-six  grains  by 
weight  of  the  ammonia  solution  are  required,  those  thirty-six 
grains  contain  exactly  ten  grains  of  NH4,  and  if  wTe,  therefore, 
add  sixty-four  grains  of  water,  we  have  a  ten  per  cent,  solution. 
To  make  a  ten  per  cent,  developing  solution  from  that  particular 
sample  of  ammonia  we  weigh  out,  say,  360  grains,  and  pour  in 
water  until  it  turns  the  scale  at  1000  grains,  or  a  little  over 
two  ounces. 

With  the  strength  of  solution  given  it  is  impossible  to 
get  nearer  to  accuracy  than  one  per  cent.,  but  this  is  quite 
exact  enough  for  any  photographic  purpose.  If  greater 
accuracy  is  desired  the  test  solution  may  be  made  only  one- 
tenth  of  the  strength,  but  while  this  renders  a  closer  approach 
to  absolute  accuracy  possible  it  requires  far  greater  care,  as  W’ell 
as  a  more  delicate  balance,  for  no  useful  purpose.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remark  that  this  plan  is  of  no  use  for  estimating 
the  value  of  carbonates,  as  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  carbonic 
acid  wTould  altogether  vitiate  the  result. 

The  description  of  this  method  may  seem  tedious  and  the 
process  a  difficult  one,  but  it  really  is  not  so,  and  while  the 
accuracy  obtainable  with  a  fair  amount  of  care  i$  as  great  as 


can  be  gained  by  the  volumetric  method,  the  necessity  fur  the 
carefully  graduated  appliances  required  in  the  latter  process 
is  altogether  absent. 

- ♦ - 

Some  years  ago  a  new  chloride  of  gold  was  discovered  by  Profe-«<»r 
Thomsen,  but  as  his  results  could  not  be  obtained  by  other  chemists, 
who  did  not  follow  his  method  of  production  in  its  entirety,  it  has 
been  assumed  to  be  a  non-proven  discovery.  Lately,  however,  by 
improved  methods,  he  has  completely  demonstrated  the  existence  of 
the  new  chloride;  the  process  is  very  simple,  and  the  result  beyond 
dispute.  All  that  is  required  is  gold  in  a  fine  state  of  division  and 
a  supply  of  chlorine  gas.  lie  took  fifty  grammes  of  finely  divided 
gold,  obtained  by  precipitation  of  the  trichloride  with  sulphurous 
acid,  and  thoroughly  washed,  and  dried  to  the  consistency  of  thick 
mud,  was  placed  in  a  weighed  glass  tube,  a  rapid  stream  of  the  gta 
was  passed  under  suitable  conditions,  and  the  gold  end  of  the  tube 
slightly  heated.  Being  kept  afterwards  covered  with  cotton  wool, 
enough  of  heat  was  supplied  by  the  process  of  decomposition  to  con¬ 
tinue  that  initiated  from  external  sources,  and  in  half  an  hour  the 
action  was  completed.  The  operation  was  repeated  several  times  with 
identical  results,  thus  establishing  the  fixed  character  of  the  new 
salt,  whose  formula  is  Au„  Cl4. 


In  an  article  upon  swinging  developing  dishes  in  the  last  issue  of  La 
Nature ,  is  an  illustration  of  an  ingenious  modification  of  this  kind  of 
apparatus,  which  is  calculated  to  be  of  real  use  to  those  who  do  not 
develop  more  than  one  or  two  plates  at  a  time.  Instead  of  a  table, 
stand,  laths,  or  any  of  the  usual  kinds  of  support,  M.  Ch.  Dessondeix, 
the  designer  of  the  new  arrangement,  employs  two  pieces  of  copper 
tubing — in  effect,  gas  piping — soldered  together  in  the  form  of  a 
cross  with  one  pair  of  arms  ionger  than  the  other.  This  long  arm 
rests  upon  the  front  and  the  back  of  the  sink;  the  shorter  arms  pro¬ 
jecting  right  and  left  serve  to  keep  the  dish  in  its  place.  So  far  the 
dish  placed  upon  the  cross  would  be  in  unstable  equilibrium,  and  in 
remedying  this  the  ingenious  design  comes  into  play.  To  the  arm 
resting  on  the  front  of  the  sink  is  secured  a  heavy  weight  by  means  of 
a  long  rod.  The  rod  is  bent  under  the  sink  so  as  to  be  out  of  the 
way,  and  the  weight  either  keeps  the  dish  stationary  or,  if  it  be 
slightly  pushed  aside,  it  will  swing  and  cause  the  dish  to  oscillate  for 
a  considerable  period.  To  complete  the  usefulness  of  the  little 
apparatus,  which  any  one  can  make  for  himself,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  copper  tubes  be  covered  with  indiarubber :  ordinary  rubber 
tubing  could  readily  be  slipped  on. 

Speaking  of  supports  for  dishes,  we  have  seen  one — a  non-rocker — of 
a  very  simple  and  useful  kind.  The  gentleman  who  employed  it  said 
he  had  so  much  trouble  through  the  use  of  wood  and  other  supports  1 
which  gradually  got  stained  so  as  to  be  invisible  in  the  dull  light  ol 
the  dark  room,  and  at  the  same  time  were  apt  to  soak  up  hypo,  &c. 
and  transfer  it  to  the  fingers,  that  he  decided  to  use  two  lengths  of 
glass  tubing  to  support  his  dishes  or  plates  while  washing.  This  he 
found  to  answer  admirably,  hut  still  they  were  not  visible  enough,  and 
this  difficulty  he  finally  got  over  by  coating  the  tubes  inside  with 
white  paint.  He  thus  had  chemically  clean  and  readily  visible 
supports  always  available. 


Benzine  being  of  occasional  use  for  cleansing  purposes,  apart  from 
its  employment  in  matt  varnishes  and  so  forth,  it  may  be  well  to  draw 
attention  to  the  exceptional  inflammability  of  its  vapour,  which  can 
be  ignited  with  an  ease  little  understood.  According  to  the  American 
Exchange  and  Review,  “it  is  a  little-known  fact  that  hard  friction  can 
develop  sufficient  heat  to  inflame  benzine  vapour,  especially  if  the 
surface  rubbed  be  varnished  with  shellac.”  They  had  also  been  in¬ 
formed  by  a  competent  and  truthful  mechanical  engineer,  that  the! 
head  of  a  “  soldering  iron,”  which  it  is  well  known  is  far  below  “  red 
heat,”  had  in  his  own  experience  been  sufficient  to  set  fire  to  an  escape) 
of  benzine  vapour.  It  therefore  behoves  the  photographer  to  be 
doubly  cautious  when  working  with  so  dangerous  a  substance.  There 
are,  or  are  supposed  to  be  by  the  insurance  companies,  sufficient 
causes  of  risk  without  knowingly  increasing  them. 
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We  see  no  signs  of  the  charges  for  insuring  photographic  premises 
coming  down,  and  yet  the  risks  of  the  present  day  are  far  less  than 
they  were  right  or  ten  years  ago,  and  at  the  same  time  the  prices  of 
almost  everything  are  far  below  the  average  of  the  past  ten  years. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  society  which  would  deal  liberally  in 
the  matter  of  rates  with  photographers  would  do  a  heavy  and  profit¬ 
able  business.  Unfortunately,  we  suppose  there  is  something'  very 
like  a  combination  of  the  companies  that  would  prevent  such  a  very 
desirable  consummation.  Is  there  not  a  sufficiently  large  number  of 
business  men  among  photographers  who  would  float  a  Photographic 
Insurance  Company  F  The  interests  now  are  very  extensive,  and  the 
value  of  the  property  subject  to  these  high  rates  must  in  the  aggregate 
form  a  very  important  sum. 


We  read  that  electrical  heaters  are  attracting  some  attention  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  Edison  Company  are  likely  to  take  the 
matter  up.  The  method  preferred  is  that  of  Dr.  W.  L.  Barton,  the 
heaters  being  made  by  rendering  incandescent  loops  of  German  silver 
or  platinum  wire  surrounded  by  a  casing  of  pipeclay.  These  instru¬ 
ments  are  little  likely  to  be  of  use  in  the  photographer’s  laboratory, 
except  in  small  spaces.  We  do  not  think  the  time  is  at  all  likely 
to  speedily  arrive  when  electricity  will  be  a  practical  heater  in  the 
photographer’s  studio,  although  we  admit  it  is  unwise  to  give  way  to 
a  vein  of  prophecy. 

Incandescent  platinum  has  long  been  used  as  a  source  of  light  for 
I  experimental  purposes,  but  it  was  quickly  seen  to  be  inapplicable  to 
glow-lamps.  The  exact  reason  has  only  just  been  discovered  by  Dr. 
Alfred  Berliner,  who  finds  that  it  is  caused  by  the  rapid  escape  of 
occluded  gases  causing  minute  particles  of  metal  to  be  dashed  out  at 
the  same  time,  and  when  the  wire  is  contained  in  a  globe  the  latter 
gets  completely  coated  on  the  inside  with  these  infinitesimal  shots  of 
metal. 


After  all  that  has  been  written  concerning  the  employment  of 
electricity  for  discharging  several  flashing  magnesium  lights  simul¬ 
taneously,  we  do  not  think  that  there  is  the  slightest  necessity  for 
doing  so.  If  we  judge  by  what  we  saw  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
North  London  Photographic  Society,  the  pneumatic  ball  and  rubber 
tube  act  quite  as  well  as  the  best  constructed  electric  appliance.  Three 
of  Hart’s  Bishop  flash  lamps  were  “  loaded  ”  and  placed  on  the  table, 
a  distance  of  about  three  feet  intervening  between  each.  They  were 
all  connected  with  rubber  tubing  which  was  actuated  by  a  single  elastic 
ball.  When  the  signal  was  given  Mr.  Hart  pressed  the  ball  and  the 
three  lights  flashed  simultaneously.  This  settles  the  question,  of 
electricity  versus  pneumatics. 


In  deference  to  a  widely  expressed  wish  on  the  part  of  gentlemen  in¬ 
terested  in  the  progress  of  photography,  the  Directors  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  have  arranged  for  the  Exhibition  to  remain  open  until 
March  17,  a  fortnight  later  than  was  at  first  intended.  The  public 
nterest  in  this  Exhibition  has  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expecta¬ 
tions,  the  collection  of  apparatus  being  universally  admitted  to  be  the 
)est  arranged  and  most  complete  ever  shown,  while  the  art  section 
contains  over  3000  beautiful  specimens  of  portraits,  landscapes,  &c., 
aken  by  the  various  processes. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

II. 

’he  gratifying  announcement  that  this  Exhibition  is  to  be  kept  open 
or  two  weeks  longer  than  was  at  first  intended  enables  us  to  notice 
lie  exhibits  more  at  leisure,  and  consequently  with  greater  fulness 
han  could  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

Marion  &  Co.  are  extensive  exhibitors.  Never  have  we  seen  such 
desirable  appliance  of  that  particular  class  as  a  garden  studio  which 
hey  exhibit.  It  is  the  invention  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berthon,  whose 
ame  is  associated  with  that  of  collapsible  boats.  This  studio  tent  is 
6  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide  and  8  feet  high,  packs  up  in  very  small 
'.ompass  into  a  canvas  sack,  and  weighs  only  one  hundredweight, 
rreater  length  is  obtained  by  removing  a  compartment  at  one  end. 


It  is  fitted  with  a  dark  room,  so  that  it  is  not  only  a  studio  tent  but 
also  a  dark  room.  Wre  are  informed  that  it  can  be  put  up  or  taken 
down  in  ten  minutes.  Though  of  light  construction  it  is  verv  strong, 
and  could  be  used  in  any  part  or  the  world.  Combined  with  Cowan’s 
cabinet,  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak,  it  would  form  a  perfect 
room  for  development,  and  would  prove  a  boon  to  amateurs  if  hotel 
proprietors  or  steamship  owners  would  have  them  fitted  up  so  that  the 
tourist  photographer  might  have  convenience  for  developing  his 
plates. 

But  there  is  also  a  Berthon’s  collapsible  dark  tent  of  octagonal  form, 
6  feet  high  and  4  feet  in  diameter,  which  opens  up  in  a  moment, 
forming  a  perfect  roomy  dark  tent,  light  yet  strong,  and  fitted  with 
table.  It  also  packs  in  a  canvas  sack,  so  that  those  who  wish  to 
develop  their  plates  en  route  could  carry  this  without  much  difficultv. 

We  have  referred  to  Cowan’s  developing  cabinet.  This,  in  the 
shape  of  an  oblong  box,  opens  out  and  stands  about  ordinary  table 
height.  The  cabinets  lift  up,  and  when  unlocked  fold  back  on  each 
side.  In  the  centre  is  a  gas  lamp.  The  table  part  gives  a  lead  sink 
over  three  feet  in  length;  flaps  at  the  ends  and  side  open  up  and  form 
little  tables.  Everything  necessary  for  development  is  here  supplied — 
water  tap,  dishes,  chemical  bottles,  &c. ;  while  for  transport  all  folds 
up  together  in  box  form,  the  sink  being  large  enough  to  contain  the 
camera  and  dark  slides.  This  firm  also  exhibits  what  we  believe  to 
be  novelties  in  sensitised  paper:  for  example,  their  coaguline  paper  for 
printing  with  matt  surface,  which  is  stated  to  be  treated  in  all  respects 
as  ordinary  albumenised  paper,  and  Mariotype  paper  for  copying 
plans,  &c.,  in  very  dark  blue  lines  on  a  white  ground.  Numerous 
specimens  produced  on  these  two  papers  are  exhibited. 

Marion  &  Co.  claim  that  their  exhibit  is  more  generally  repre¬ 
sentative  of  all  kinds  of  photographic  requisites  than  any  other.  It 
certainly  is  very  highly  representative,  for  in  addition  to  such  novel¬ 
ties  as  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  in  this  description,  they  have  an 
exceedingly  large  collection  of  cameras,  lenses,  enlarging  appliances, 
albums,  and  many  etceteras,  their  display  of  Voigtlander  lenses  alone 
being  almost  formidable.  J ust  one  thing  more  which  we  believe  to 
be  novel.  It  is  an  album  in  which  to  mount  landscapes,  but  from 
which  any  leaf  is  removable  at  will,  either  for  mounting,  rolling,  or 
burnishing  the  print,  or  to  be  supplanted  by  another  or  altogether 
fresh  series,  so  that  one  day  it  might  be  an  album  of  London  street 
scenes  and  on  the  morrow  it  might  be  filled  with  views  in  India. 

It  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  visitor  to  the  Exhibition  that  the  optical 
lantern  interest  is  a  large  and  important  one  in  connexion  with  photo¬ 
graphy.  There  is,  indeed,  a  plethora  of  them  here,  among  them  being 
found  several  of  the  highest  class  hitherto  produced.  The  Docwra 
lantern  enjoys  the  position  of  having  been  awarded  the  medal  for 
productions  of  this  nature.  It  is  of  the  triunial  class,  and  has  been 
made  specially  to  the  order  of  Mr.  Docwra  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Hughes. 
Externally  it  is  formed  of  rich  wood  finely  panelled,  while  in  its  more 
essential  parts  special  care  seems  to  have  been  taken,  by  the  adoption 
of  every  improved  optical  and  mechanical  appliance,  to  render  it  as 
perfect  as  possible,  the  fronts  and  stages  having  received  great  care  in 
their  adjustment.  We  observe  that  Mr.  Hughes  has  done  away  with 
telescopic  or  draw  tubes  in  front  in  favour  of  solid  tubes,  so  as  to 
obviate  the  possible  bending  down  and  consequent  loss  of  registration 
liable  when  the  lantern  objective,  necessarily  somewhat  weighty 
when  large  lenses  are  employed,  is  supported  at  the  outer  end  of  a 
system  of  draws.  There  are  likewise  certain  novelties  introduced  in 
the  lime-cylinder  supports  which  prevent  the  lime  dust  from  getting 
into  and  interfering  with  the  action  of  the  cogs.  The  gas-supplying 
and  dissolving  appliances  also  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  number  of  lenses  in  the  Exhibition  fitted  with  iris  diaphragms 
is  very  great,  and  indicates  how  fashion  is  setting  in  towards  this 
refinement.  It  is  singular  that  this  diaphragm  has  been  allowed  to  lie 
dormant  for  such  a  number  of  years,  for  we  have  some  recollection  of 
its  existence,  as  applied  to  photographic  lenses,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  anterior  to  Monckhoven  s  reference  to  it,  in  his  work  on 
Optics ,  in  1866.  Mr.  Lancaster  was  the  first,  if  we  mistake  not,  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  modern  photographer  to  the  usefulness  of 
this  partially  forgotten  old  appliance,  since  which  time  numerous 
opticians  have  rung,  and  are  still  ringing,  changes  upon  the 
mechanical  methods  employed  in  carrying  the  idea  into  effect.  Beck, 
Wray,  Voigtlander,  the  Taylors,  with  several  French  makers,  are  all 
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now  making,  and  have  on  exhibition,  lenses  fitted  with  this  diaphragm, 
all  differing  in  some  respect  from  each  other,  yet  all  embodying  the 

primary  idea.  .  ,  .  ..  .  T  •  *  t 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  received  the  following  List  ot 

Awards:—  APPARATUS  DIVISION. 

loss  A  ,  Section  1.  Cameras  and  fittings.— Medal,  W.  Watson  &  Sons, 
with  special  commendation  for  the  introduction  of  interchangeable  parts; 
certificates,  Geo.  Hare;  J.  B.  Gotz,  for  novelty,  “detective  camen^ 
Medal  W.  W.  Rouch  &  Co.;  certificates,  R.  &  J.  Beck;  The  Scovill 
Manufacturing  Company,  per  The  Eastman  Dry  Plate  Company. 
Section  2.  Appliances  for  paper  and  film  photography.— Medal,  lne 
Eastman  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Company.  Section  3.  Tripods  and  studio 
stands.— Medal,  W.  Watson  &  Sons;  certificate,  W.  Ward  sta"^y. 
Section  4.  Studio  furniture. — Medal,  Marion  &  Co.  ;  certificate,  Osca 

S°cSrB.,  Section  1.  Lenses— The  awards  in  this  section  will  not  be 
declared  until  next  week.  Section  2.  Instantaneous  and  tune  shutters. 

_ Medal  J.  H.  Dallmeyer ;  certificate,  Eidsforth  &  Mudford,  for  steieo- 

scopic  shutter.  Section  3.  Finders  and  view  meters.-No  award.  Section  4. 
Enlarging  apparatus.  —  Medal,  George  Houghton  &  Son;  certificate, 
Noakes  &  Son.  Section  5.  Lanterns.— Medal,  Docwra  ;  certificate,  hoa ^e 
&  Son ;  special  medal,  awarded  for  automatic  gas  governor,  Oakley  &  Co. 
Section  6  Appliances  for  artificial  illumination. — Medal,  Marion  &  Co. , 
certificate,  Mawson  &  Swan.  Section  7.  Stereoscopes.— No  award. 

Class  G.  Cheap  and  popular .  sets. — Medal,  Underwood  &  Co.,  pe 
Mawson  &  Swan  ;  certificate,  Marion  &  Co.  .  „  . 

Class  D.  Dry  plates  and  film. — Medal,  Paget  Prize  Plate  Company , 
certificates  of  equal  merit,  Thomas  &  Co.,  Limited;  Beernaert  &  Co., 

ner  J.  Mothersill.  _ 

Class  E.  Section  1.  Mounts.— Medal,  Marion  &  Co. ;  certificates, 
Kleffel  &  Co.;  Woolff,  per  Oscar  Schblzig,  for  novelty.  Section 
Mouldings  and  frames.— Medal,  Eede  Butt  &  Son,  for  moulding ;  certifi¬ 
cate,  Couch  &  Co.,  for  frames.  Section  3.  Albums  and  cases.— Medal, 
Marion  &  Co.  ;  certificate,  D.  A.  Lowthime.  .  r  . 

Class  F.  General  appliances  and  plant. — Medal,  Marion  &  Co. ,  ce 
tificate,  Mawson  &  Swan  ;  special  medal  awarded  to  G.  Houghton  &  Son 
for  portable  dark  room;  special  certificates  awarded  to  Photo- Artists 
Association,  for  Marriott’s  automatic  centrifugal  print  washer;  to  James 
Swift  &  Son,  for  apparatus  and  microscopes  arranged  for  pfioto- 
micrography  ;  to  W.  Tylar,  for  general  exhibit  under  this  class 

Class  G.  Cycles  fitted  for  photographic  purposes.— Medal,  The  Success 
Cycle  Company ;  certificate,  Marriott  &  Cooper. 

ART  DIVISION. 


Class  A,  Section  1. -Medal  for  482  and  483,  Green  Brothers  (pro) 
certificates  for  491,  H.  Collis  Pettitt  (pro.) ;  for  599  and  603,  Chas 
Jacquin  (pro.) ;  for  446  and  448,  Harry  Pointer  Section  2.— Medals  for 
484,  486,  and  513,  Geo.  Davis  (ama.) ;  for  441,  Carl  Norman  (pro.) ;  ce  - 
tificates  for  42,  B.  G.  Wilkinson,  jun.  (ama.);  for  328,  Bussell  &  So 
(pro.).  Section  3a.— Medals  for  151  and  other  pictures  Frith  &  Co.  (pro.) , 
for  440,  J.  B.  Hilditch  (ama.) ;  certificate  for  149,  C  Cheald  (pro.).  Sec¬ 
tion  3b.— Medal  for  378,  Richard  Keene  (pro.)  ;  certificate  for  169  and  I/O, 
M.  B.  Copland  (ama.).  Section  4.— Medals  for  61,  147,  148,  and  265, 
Frank  Sutcliffe  (pro.) ;  for  319,  Lunden  (ama.) ;  certificates  for  249  and 
256  W.  Cobb  (pro.) ;  for  239,  Symonds  &  Co.  (pro.) ;  for  9-  and  194, 
Hedges  &  Son  (pro.)  ;  for  283,  —  Colon  (ama.). 

Class  B,  Section  1.— Medal  and  special  commendation  tor  542  and 
other  pictures,  W.  W.  Winter  (pro.)  ;  medal  for  series,  and  certificate  for 
No  3,  H.  Van  der  Weyde  (pro.)  ;  medals  for  28  and  31,  J.  Lafayette  (pi o.), 
for  series,  P.  Nadar  (pro.);  certificates  for  320,  Jacolette  (pro.)  ; .for  47, 
51,  and  55,  Webster  Brothers  (pro.).  Section  2. —Medals  for  44  , 
Werner  &  Son  (pro.);  for  63  and  436,  W.  J.  Byrne  (pro.)  ;  certificates 
for  162,  G.  E.  Bicknell  (ama.);  for  383,  W.  Adcock  (ama.).  Section  3. 
—Medal  for  501  and  504,  T.  J.  Dixon  (pro.)  ;  certificate  for  11  and  otner 
pictures,  Elliott  &  Fry  (pro.).  No  amateur  awards. 

Class  C,  Section  1.— Medal  for  539,  Lyd.  Sawyer  (pro.);  certificates  for 
90,  Mayall  &  Co.  (pro.) ;  for  245,  W.  Shawcross  (pro.)  Section  2.— Medal 
for  119  and  274,  H.  P.  Robinson  (pro.);  certificate  for  o09,  W.  H.  Geddes 
A  Son  (pro.)  Section  3.-Medal  for  198  and  204,  W.  Nicholson  pro. 
No  other  award.  Section  4.— Medal  for  360,  P.  M.  Lawes  &  Son  (pro.) 
No  other  award.  Section  5.— Medals  for  88  and  other  pictures,  Dixon  & 
Sons  (pro.) ;  for  433,  T.  J.  Hirst  (ama.);  certificate  for  605,  Dr.  Verwaest 
(ama.)  Section  6. — Medal  for  589,  591,  and  592,  W.  ^ri86s  (Pro-)  > 
certificates  for  416,  W.  A.  Powell  (pro.) ;  for  382  and  384,  Maclure  & 
Macdonald  (pro.);  for  276,  Gus.  Rainger  (pro.)  Section  7— Medal  for 
362,  J.  R.  Dimlop  (ama.)  ;  certificates  for  185,  186,  and  187,  S.  Francis 
Clarke  (ama.)  ;  for  639,  641,  and  647,  A.  Pringle  (ama.)  Section  8  -No 
award.  Section  9.  Special  for  carbon.— Medal  for  38o,  387,  388,  and 
389  T  G  Whaite  (pro.) ;  certificate  for  268  and  277,  W.  P.  Marsh  (pro.). 
Section  10.  GcrJ.-Medal  for  99,  102,  103,  and  160,  J .  Terras  ama.) ; 
certificate  for  268  and  277,  Dr.  Alabone  (ama.)  Section  11.  Still  hie.— 
Medal  for  210  and  218,  P.  Bellingard  (pro);  certificate  for  3o3,  H. 

StC?oss  d7 Section  1.  Special  award  for  new  process.— Medal,  the 


Eastman  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Company.  Section  2.  lantern  Shdea^ 
Medal,  Woodbury  Printing  Company  ;  certificates,  G.  W .  W  dson  A  Co. , 
J.  Gale. 

Class  E. — No  award.  ,,VAT,na 

SPECIAL  AWARDS. 

For  series  of  productions  in  platinotype.— Medal  to  F.  W.  Edward* 
(pro  )  with  very  high  commendation  by  judges,  lor  senes  in  p^tmotype. 
“Andorra  views.”— Medal  to  F.  H.  Doverill.  For  senes  in  sllver.-Medal 
to  Dr.  Ernst  Seligmann. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

Judging  by  past  experience  and  recollections  I  should  be  inclined  to 
predict  that  the  magnesium  flash  fever  had  about  arrived  at  its  crisis 
and  that  in  less  time  than  was  needed  to  bring  it  to  its  present  height 
it  will  die  away  and  the  temperature  of  the  photographic  patient 
rapidly  become  normal.  I  am  quite  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  A.  r«>t  i<  rs, 
who— unconsciously,  no  doubt— paraphrases  the  conclusions  of  recent 
leading  articles  in  this  Journal  in  the  following  words:—  All  ttie 
examples  I  have  seen  have  the  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  too 

marked;”  and  again,  “What  can  it  matter  whether  the  portrait  be 

taken  in  the  tenth  of  a  second  or,  say,  five  seconds?  Of  “ 

this  latter  theory  be  admitted,  as  I  should  be  inclined  to  do,  the  flash 
system  is  doomed,  and  as  to  the  first-quoted  remark  just  the  same  was 
the  dictum  before  the  Van  der  Weyde  light  era ;  such  it  will,  I  do  not 
doubt,  continue  to  he  in  regard  to  magnesium  flash  light  until  the 
magnesium  light  genius  arises.  I  think  there  is  a  future  before  this 
particular  mode  of  illumination,  but  the  proper  system  has  not  been 

^I  am  \n  perfect  and  full  accordance  with  the  Editors,  In  th*ir 
remarks  anent  the  last  edition  of  Captain  Abney’s  Treatise  on  Photo¬ 
graphy,  as  regards  the  formulae  being  given  in  the  metric  system,  and 

the  room  for  improvement  that  exists  by  the  giving  conversion  tables 

We  all  know,  of  course,  why  the  formulae  are  so  given— that  the 
examination  papers  will  all  he  set  with  reference  to  this  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  that,  therefore,  the  student  should  become 
accustomed  to  that  system.  But  then  a  work  by  Abney  should  not 
be  for  examining  students  alone,  it  should  be  understanded  of  the  | 
people  and  this  particular  work  is  suitable  for  this  more  extended 
scope  '  If  proof  were  wanted  of  the  author’s  own  ideas  on  the  subject 
we  need  only  turn  to  the  article  Photography,  in  the  Encyclopad* 
Britannica,  1885,  where  the  metric  system  is  conspicuous  by  its 
absence ;  yet  the  signature  of  the  article  is  \\  .  de  n  .  A. 

The  last  word  is  not  said  in  this  country  by  a  long  way  on  the 
system  of  measures  founded  on  an  erroneous  basis,  and  which  a.e 
not  strictly  scientifically  interchangeable,  as  m  theory  they  are. 

Utre  ^kilogramme  of  water  ought  theoretically  to  be  identical,  but 
nracticallythey  are  not,  and  as  to  a  matter  of  practical  everyday  use 
the  decimal  s/stem  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and  it  is  not  in  daily 
use  by  lar^e  numbers  of  the  population  even  in  what  might  he  called 
X  ton, e-France.  It  is  scientific  and  excellent  for  internaUona 
mirposes  but  is  cumbrous  and  inconvenient  for  practice.  I  say  this 
advisedly  for  I  am  familiar  enough  with  it  to  think  in  either  ounw 
or  grammesas  the  case  may  he,  though  I  confess  that  when  I  ™ 
to  feduce  a  given  hulk  of  liquid  to  a  mental  concrete  form  I  think 
in  ouuces  •  that,  of  course,  is  early  training,  hut  it  does  not  interfere  J 
with  the  fact  that  a  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  not 
the  best  for  the  purposes  of  everyday  life.  I  see  several  articles  on 

"UeT much  interested  in  reading  M,  Honkin’,  pap^oa 

stereoscopes  at  the  meeting  of  the  1>h“tofhra^''  ^s  various 

VI  Itoin  Tf  was  such  a  capital  resume  ot  the  subject  in  us  >a 
“thS  I  am  sure  he  will  not  be  offended  by  my  calling  attention 
to  one  or  two  inaccuracies  in  regard  to  the  eye  w  no  JW?1  „  f 
course  of  his  description.  First,  he  speaks  of  the  eye  being  tre 
from  spherical  aberration  and  achromatised. ’  ho«,  “s  a  “a, 
fact  it  has  spherical  aberration,  and  is  only  very  partially 
tired,  as  Helmholtz  has  pointed  out,  and  as  any  one  can  easily 
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ascertain  for  himself,  particularly  when  he  puts  his  glasses  on  for 
evening  use  by  gaslight,  and  finds  his  daylight  “  specs  ”  are  less  useful 
then.  But  the  most  important  mistake,  which  I  take  to  be  really  acci¬ 
dental,  is  when  he  speaks  of  an  important  difference  between  the  eye 
and  the  camera  :  "Whereas  the  photographic  plate  is  equally  sensitive 
all  over,  the  retina  is  not  so,  but  from  the  central  point  the  sensitiveness 
diminishes  regularly  all  round.”  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  yellow  spot  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  surrounding 
portions  of  the  retina,  but  if  for  sensitiveness  we  read  acuteness  of 
delineation  Mr.  Donkin’s  exposition  would  be  exact. 

The  eosine  controversy  still  keeps  hot.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that 
the  discovery  of  the  use  of  eosine  as  a  colour  sensitiser  to  bromide  of 
sib  ei  should  be  trammelled  by  the  gTanting  of  a  patent  long  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  free  publication  of  the  original  discovery ;  but  the  patent 
laws  are  beyond  the  ken  of  mortal  men— in  fact,  their  results,  as  I 
have  before  remarked,  are  a  lottery. 

Why  have  a  case  at  all”  for  carrying  a  camera?  asked  one  of  the 
correspondents  of  this  paper  the  other  day.  I  echo,  “  Why  ?”  Time 
was  when  the  slides  were  packed  in  the  camera,  and  I  do  not  see  why 
a  strong  camera  should  not  be  so  devised  now  5  if  below  weight  of 
camera  and  case  combined  it  might  answer  the  purpose,  and  drive  the 
flimsy  structures  out  of  the  market.  Free  Lance. 


W eight  of  oxygen  in  cylinder .  12  ounces. 

Volume  of  oxygen  in  cylinder  ....  12  x  -7=8-4,  or,  sav 
8|  cubic  feet.  ’ 

Indicating  a  consumption  of  3|  cubic  feet. 

In  the  event  of  the  weight  of  the  "empty”  cylinder  not  bein°- 
known,  as  may  be  the  case  when  hired,  it  is  obvious  that  the  quantity 
ot  gas  remaining  after  use  can  easily  be  determined  if  the  cylinder  be 
weighed  when  “  full,”  and  assuming  that  it  was  filled  with  a  specified 

amount.  Each  ounce  decrease  in  weight  will  then  indicate  a  loss  of 

0  7  cubic  foot.  It  will  be  found  that  any  pair  of  scales  that  will  turn 
to  haff  an  ounce  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes, 
and  as  the  weighing  will  generally  be  done  at  home  anv  error  from 
discrepancy  in  weights  may  be  avoided.  It  may  be  said,  Why  not 
use  a  pressure  gauge  ?  By  all  means  do  so  if  you  like  to  pav  for  it 
but  this  very  handy  instrument  costs  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  much  as 
tie  cylinder  itself,  and  is,  therefore,  a  somewhat  expensive  luxury. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  believes  that  he  has  touched  on  a  point 
which,  though  by  no  means  new,  has  hitherto  been  overlooked  bv 
users  of  compressed  oxygen,  and  trusts  that  the  above  remarks  maV 
be  useful  to  those  of  his  photographic  brethren  who  have  selected  the 
optical  lantern  as  a  pastime.  Charles  H.  Cathcart 


- + - 

OXYGEN  IN  STEEL  CYLINDERS. 

Noa\  that  compressed  oxygen  in  steel  cylinders  is  coming  so  largely 
into  use  for  limelight  and  other  purposes,  it  is  quite  time  that  a  cheap 
and  simple  method  was  devised  for  ascertaining,  whenever  required, 
ffie  amount  of  gas  that  a  cylinder  contains.  That  this  is  a  matter  of 
importance .  no  one  will  be  inclined  to  deny.  To  the  hirer  of  a 
cylinder  it  is  often  of  consequence  to  know  after  an  evening’s  lantern 
entertainment  whether  he  has  sufficient  of  the  gas  left  to  last  him  for 
a  second  evening,  or  whether  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  "  re-fill.” 
To  the  exhibitor  who  possesses  his  own  cylinder,  it  is  of  still  greater 
importance  that  he  should  be  able  to  gauge  its  contents.  The  feeling 
of  uncertainty,  when  in  the  presence  of  an  audience,  as  to  whether 
your  cylinder  contains  sufficient  or  just  insufficient  gas  to  last  the  re¬ 
quired  time,  is  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  that  can  be  experienced ; 
and  if  from  any  cause  the  entertainment  should  he  prolonged  beyond 
the  prescribed  time,  this  feeling  becomes  in  proportion  more  intense, 
for  the  operator  well  knows  that  the  extinction  of  the  light  would 
have  a  most  disastrous  effect  on  the  success  of  the  exhibition.  A 
knowledge  that  he  had  enough  gas  might  have  saved  him  from  this 
mental  strain,  and  also  possibly  from  one  of  its  results,  viz.,  showing 
his  slides  upside  down  or  wrong  way  round. 

The  writer  wishes  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  he  in  no  way 
desires  to  pose  as  the  inventor  of  a  new  method  for  determining  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  in  a  steel  cylinder.  His  object  is  merely  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  method  used  for  numberless  other  pur¬ 
poses,  but  -which,  so  far  as  he  is  aware,  is  not  generally  known  or 
employed  for  the  purpose  in  question,  may  be  used  with  perfect  ease 
and  certainty  and  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  The  method  is  simply  one 
of  weighing.  The  only  apparatus  required  consists  of  a  common  pair 
or  kitchen  scales  and  weights.  At  first  thought  it  might  appear  that 
the  weight  of  the  gas  might  be  almost  inappreciable  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  he'avy  steel  cylinder.  This,  however,  is  far  from 
being  the  case.  A  cubic  foot  of  oxygen  weighs  1-431  ounce,  or,  in 
other  words,  1  ounce  weight  of  oxygen  occupies  0-7  (0-699  exactly) 
cubic  foot  at  standard  temperature  and  pressure.  All  that  is  necessary, 
therefore,  in  order  to  determine  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  one  of 
ese  cylinders  is  (after  removing  any  loose  parts)  simply  to  weigh  it. 
1  he  weight  of  the  cylinder  when  "empty”  has  then  to  be  deducted 
,ro®  I  shown  on  the  scales,  and  the  remainder  multiplied 

y  0  7  will  give  the  number  of  cubic  feet  (at  standard  temperature 
and  pressure)  that  the  cylinder  contains. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  with  the  author’s  own  12-foot 
cylinder : — 

Weight  of  cylinder  "  full  ”.  . . . 

Weight  of  cylinder  "empt}’-”. . 

Weight  of  oxygen  when  "full” 

Volume  of  oxygen  when  "  full” 

12  cubic  feet. 

Weight  of  cylinder  after  1  hour’s  run  with  limelight  . . 

14  pounds  10|  ounces. 

Weight  of  cylinder  "  empty”. .  13  pounds  144  ounces. 


REVIVAL  OF  PLAIN  PAPER. 

It  is  matter  for  small  surprise  that  the  great  esteem  enjoyed  by  the 
various  matt-surface  printing  papers  now  before  the  photogranhic 
community  should  have  opened  up  the  probability  of  a  reaction  in 
favour  of  an  old  method  of  printing  from  the  negative,  viz.,  that  upon 
what  is  usually,  if  ambiguously,  termed  plain  paper.  The  dead  set 
made  by  many  accomplished  workers  at  recent  exhibitions  against 
albumen  prints  is  apparently  being  followed  by  the  rank-and-file ;  and 
it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  pride  of  place  so  long  held  bv 
albumenised  paper  is  hotJy  assailed,  and  that  far  from  showing  anv 
signs  of  diminution  the  antagonism  is  perceptibly  on  the  increase. 
What  the  end  of  all  this  intense  rivalry  will  be  nobody  can  tell,  but 
that  the  fittest  will  survive  is  as  certain  as  the  rising  of  to-morrow's 
sun.  Most  amateurs  have  long  worked  wholly  or  partly  one  or  other 
of  the  various  anti-albumen  papers,  be  it  gelatino-bromide,  gelatino- 
chloride,  or  platinotype— so,  too,  have  many  of  the  higher  grade  pro¬ 
fessionals  ;  but  it  is  only  lately  that  we  have  grown3 accustomed  to 
seeing  in  the  ateliers  of  their  less  pretentious  brethren,  direct  prints 
by  the  first  and  third  of  these  processes.  The  middle-class  non¬ 
photographic  public,  the  public  that  pays,  does  not  as  yet  quite  under¬ 
stand  these  innovations ;  and  portrait  photographers,  especially  in 
regard  to  small  work,  find  it  difficult  to  wean  their  clients  from  an  old 
love.  Albumen  prints  appeal  to  the  eye  by  a  species  of  tradition 
dating  back  to  childhood  and  the  first  interview  with  a  photographer, 
and,  to  many  minds,  by  a  strange  but  quite  allowable  association  of 
ideas.  To  these  intelligences  a  photograph  is  a  purple-toned  print 
with  a  glossy  surface ;  whilst  a  matt-surface  picture,  being  something 
radically  different,  is  not  a  photograph  as  commonly  understood  bv 
Demos,  who  shys  at  professional  jargon  or  technical  dissertation! 
like  a. horse  at  a  bicycle.  The  conservatism  of  the  masses  on  this 
point  is  a  feature  that  cannot  be  overlooked  by  the  photographer  in 
search  of  bread  and  cheese.  It  is  an  article  of  ffaith  with  most  of  us 
that  the  public  likes  its  photographs  with  plenty  of  warmth  and  body  in 
them— just  as  it  likes  its  literature  florid,  its  food  substantial.  Albumen 
prints  meet  the  case  admirably,  hence  the  slow  progress  made  in 
th«  popular  fancy  by  matt-surface  pictures  for  small  portraiture. 
Besides,  there  is  a  second  reason  equally  cogent.  The  matt-surface 
specimens  usually  exhibited  by  middle-class  practitioners  are  rarely 
characterised  by  sufficient  vigour  or  contrast.  They  proclaim  the 
defects  of  a  negative  with  cruel  frankness,  and  too  often  are  flat, 
muggy,  badly  exposed,  improperly  cleared  things,  that  may  be  safely 
backed  to  pall  on  the  mental  palate  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of 
time.  Those  high  authorities  upon  art  at  whose  feet  we  humbly  sit 
and  worship,  keep  on  telling  us  that  black  and  sepia  dead-surface 
pictures  are  "  artistic,”  and  that  the  public  is  very  foolish  to  stick  to 
the  gloss  and  depth  and  warmth  associated  with  albumen.  Poor 
public  !  Somehow  it  prefers  to  suit  its  own  taste,  and  at  present  it 
seems — alas  for  its  Philistinism  !— to  like  its  album  pictures  upon 
albumenised  paper,  in  spite  of  all  the  high  falutin’  hurled  at  its  head 
under  the  title  of  art  criticism. 

Formerly  salted  paper,  generally  Rives,  occasionally  Saxe,  was  a 
regular  article  of  commerce,  but  of  late  it  has  entirely  dropped  out  of 
the  mai-ket,  on  account  presumably  of  the  favour  bestowed  upon  tha 
ready-sensitised  albumpnised  papers,  which,  taken  all  in  all,  have  been 
brought  to  a  creditable  degree  of  uniformity  and  keeping  quality. 
The  unabated  success  of  the  several  matt  surfaces  introduced  durinof 


14  pounds  154  ounces. 
13  „  14}  „ 

.  17  ounces. 

. .  17  x  -7  =  11-9,  or,  say, 
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the  past  few  years  seems  to  have  latterl}-  directed  attention  to  the 
claims  of  plain  paper,  pictures  upon  which  are  admitted  to  be  as 
pleasing  and  effective  as  those  upon  gelatino-bromide,  and  it  is 
probably  destined  to  an  early  resuscitation.  An  eminent  firm  has 
already  sought  to  anticipate  a  demand.  One  of  the  chief  claims  to 
public  notice  of  the  gelatino-bromide  series  is  their  rapidity,  and  the 
printer’s  complete  independence  of  daylight.  There  are,  however,  a 
great  many  who  have  an  undying  regard  for  the  ways  and  manners 
of  a  slower  printing-out  surface,  and  as  among  such  must  be  included 
the  bulk  of  the  smaller  professional  workers,  it  is  surprising  that  a 
paper  simply  salted  and  sensitised  by  the  orthodox  chloride-cum- 
ammonio-nitrate  method,  or  sized  according  to  taste  and  necessity, 
with  the  former  of  the  two  last-mentioned  operations  modified  to 
yield  the  particular  tone  of  picture  aimed  at,  should  for  so  long  have 
ceased  to  be  an  adjunct  to  the  portrait  photographer’s  specialities. 
That  there  are  fewer  difficulties  encountered  in  its  manipulation  than 
with  gelatino-bromide  paper  must  be  acknowleged,  while,  as  already 
stated,  a  variation  of  the  constituents  of  the  salting  solution  yield 
exactly  the  same  tones,  minus  the  gloss  and  a  certain  proportion  of 
detail,  as  albumenised  paper.  Its  preparation,  again,  involves  so 
little  real  trouble  that,  should  the  commercial  kind  be  unsatisfactory, 
it  is  quite  open  to  the  photographer  to  relegate  the  operation  to 
a  subordinate.  As  to  the  “  artistic  ”  qualities  of  its  results,  our 
art  pastors  have  said  much.  By  comparison  with  any  other 
plain  surface  it  comes  out  extremely  well,  “  which  nobody,”  as 
the  convivial  chorus  runs,  “can  deny.”  Further,  with  each  and 
all  of  the  rapid  developed- out  series,  a  correctly  exposed  negative 
is  a  desideratum,  but  paper  sensitised  on  a  bath  has  the  merit 
of  lending  itself  to  a  variety  of  remedies  for  defective  negatives 
not  at  the  command  of  workers  of  papers  coated  with  emulsion. 
In  an  exhaustive  “Guide”  recently  published  the  author  states 
that  he  had  “  access  to  a  large  number  of  prints  taken  from  thirty  to 
forty  years  ago,  some  of  them  on  plain  paper,  some  on  albumenised. 
Of  the  prints  referred  to,  it  may  almost  be  said  that  the  fading  has 
been  proportional  to  the  amount  of  albumen  on  the  surface;  whilst  of 
those  on  paper  without  any  albumen  at  all  scarcely  any  are  faded 
perceptibly.”  Any  process  that  does  not  involve  the  early  fading  of 
the  image  should  always  be  welcome,  and  this  is  an  important 
testimonial  in  favour  of  plain-paper  printing.  Its  adaptability  for 
small  work  will  go  unquestioned,  while  for  the  large  kinds,  especially 
where  carefully  chosen  paper  is  employed,  its  merits  have  often  enough 
been  demonstrated. 

A  gentleman  was  once  herein  reported  to  have  called  the  results 
given  by  a  certain  gelatino-bromide  paper  “  hideous.”  Criticism  of 
this  nature  is  far  too  drastic  to  be  trustworthy,  and  savours  strongly  of 
partisanship.  Lest  any  similar  authority  should  be  constrained  to 
.dismiss  plain  paper  so  summarily,  it  may  be  well  to  insist  that  the 
evidence  adduced  for  or  against  ordinary  silver  prints  applies 
collaterally  to  plain-paper  prints  minus  certain  obvious  attributes  of 
albumen.  It  is  incontrovertible  that  it  bears  no  unfavourable  com¬ 
parison  with  gelatino-bromide  papers  in  the  quality'  of  its  results, 
while  it  yields  an  extensive  range  of  tones,  is  not  difficult  of  prepara¬ 
tion  or  manipulation,  and  needs  no  extraordinary  precautions  in 
handling  by  reason  of  great  sensitiveness.  The  one  drawback  is  the 
paucity  of  suitable  papers  for  the  process,  neither  the  ordinary  Rives 
and  Saxe  being  everything  that  could  be  desired.  In  this  respect  the 
Eastman  and  Platinotype  Companies  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
very  accurately,  for  the  different  kinds  of  paper  they  employ  give 
universal  satisfaction.  As  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  manufacturers 
of  ready  sensitised  papers.  Paper  similar  to  the  lighter  varieties 
used  by  architects  and  draughtsmen  would  appear  to  possess  great 
suitability  for  plain  printing,  given  the  requisite  chemical  purity; 
this,  however,  is  very  much  a  matter  of  individual  choice.  Still,  it 
might  be  worth  the  while  of  the  trade  houses  to  introduce  something 
new,  for  Rives  and  Saxe  have  had  a  long  innings,  even  if  they  are  not 
by  this  quite  played  out.  Reproduction  here  of  formulae  would  come 
under  the  category  of  twice-told  tales  ;  the  subject  has  been  treated 
of  often  enough  aforetime,  as  well  as  in  the  various  manuals  of 
instruction  extant,  though  somewhat  thinly.  Probably  the  amplest 
directions  for  the  preparation  and  manipulation  of  plain  paper  are  to 
be -found,  if  memory  serves,  in  the  earlier  pages  of  The  Bbitish 
Journal  of  Photography  for  the  year  1886. 

Thomas  Bedding. 

- ♦ - - - 

NOTES  ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTING. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Dorset  Amateur  Photographic  Association.] 

The  small  photograph  I  hold  in  my  hand  will  interest  you;  it  is  a  portrait 
said  to  be  the  first  portrait  taken  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  the  inventor  of 
photography,  and,  for  anything  I  know  to  the  contrary,  the  only  photo¬ 
graphic  portrait  by  him  which  now  exists.  Photographers  owe  a  deeper 


debt  of  gratitude  to  Dorset  folk  than  they  are  aware  of.  It  was  not  so 
long  ago  that  I  showed  you  specimens  of  carbon  printing  and  photo-litho¬ 
graphy,  and  the  later  and  no  less  valuable  invention  of  printing  in  oil 
colours,  of  which  photographers  know  nothing,  and  apparently  will  euro 
nothing,  until  the  discovery  is  made,  as  it  will  be  made  one  day,  that  a 
fortune  lies  hidden  in  it.  These  processes  were  invented  by  a  Dorset  man, 
Mr.  JohnPouncy.  Here  we  have  the  first  photographic  portrait  ever  taken 
— a  portrait  of  a  Dorset  man,  taken  in  Dorset  by  a  Dorset  man,  the  inventor 
of  the  art  of  photograph}-,  for  we  claim  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  as  a  Dorset  man. 
He  was  of  old  Dorset  stock,  though  he  did  not  at  this  time  live  in  the 
county.  He  was  related  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  and  some  of  his  first 
landscapes  were  taken  at  Melbury,  when  he  was  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Ilchester. 
It  was  there  that  this  portrait  of  Mr.  l’attison  was  taken  ;  it  has  faded  as, 
of  course,  it  would  in  forty  or  fifty  years,  for  it  must  have  been  taken  in 
1840  or  soon  after,  still  you  can  see  the  features  clearly.  Observe,  it  is 
very  small,  only  about  three  inches  by  two,  and  on  plain  paper  from  a 
paper  negative  not  rendered  translucent,  for  the  grain  of  the  paper  has 
printed.  I  am  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ashley  for  the  loan  of  this  print. 
Lord  Ilchester  has  caused  a  search  to  be  made  at  Melbury  for  photographs 
by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot ;  they  probably  faded  years  ago  and  were  destroyed, 
or  I  might  have  had  a  unique  collection  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot’s  earliest  works 
to  show  you.  I  have  here,  however,  a  print  of  his  taken  as  early  as  1H43— 
Bridge  of  Orleans  over  the  Loire  ;  it  has  faded  almost  completely,  still  by 
holding  it  in  a  certain  light  you  can  see  an  outline  of  the  subject.  And 
in  this  book,  entitled,  Sun  Pictures  in  Scotland,  I  have  a  fine  collection 
of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot’s  works.  The  book,  as  you  will  see  from  the  title-page, 
was  published  in  1845,  and  it  contains  views  taken  in  Edinburgh,  Abbots¬ 
ford,  Melrose,  Loch  Katrine,  Dryburgh  Abbey,  and  Downe.  The  “  Notice 
to  the  Reader,”  after  the-title  page,  is  very  quaint.  “The  plates  of  the 
present  work  are  impressed  by  the  agency  of  light  alone,  without  any  aid 
whatever  from  the  artist’s  pencil.  They  are  the  sun  pictures  themselves, 
and  not,  as  some  persons  have  imagined,  engravings  in  imitation.”  I 
will  hand  the  book  to  you.  Some  of  the  pictures  have  faded  almost  out  of 
recognition,  others  have  faded  more  or  less,  some  are  still  in  a  fair  con¬ 
dition,  one  or  two  are  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation.  I  shall 
call  your  attention  particularly  to  No.  5,  The  Hall  Door,  Abbotsford,  and 
ask  you  to  remark  how  extraordinarily  well  this  print  has  lasted.  Except 
round  the  edge  by  which  it  was  fastened  to  the  mount,  there  is  not  a  trace 
of  fading  or  discolouration,  and  bear  in  mind  it  was  taken  long  before 
toning  with  gold  was  invented  ;  its  preservation,  therefore,  is  not  due  to 
that  cause.  Why  is  this  picture  so  well  preserved  after  the  lapse  of  forty- 
three  years  ?  what  treatment  had  it  that  the  others  did  not  receive  ? 

These  prints  were  probably  produced  in  the  same  way,  the  paper  first 
salted  by  floating  or  soaking  in  a  solution  of  salt  and  water,  and  sensitised 
on  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Printing  on  plain  paper  has  undergone 
little  change  of  late  years.  I  find  no  better  formulie  for  the  preparation 
of  plain  sensitised  paper  than  are  given  in  an  old  MS.  book  in  which  I 
entered  approved  formula}  many  years  ago  ;  the  last  entry  was  made,  I  see, 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Printing  on  plain  paper  appears  to  be  coming  into 
favour  again,  and  some  of  our  members  are  tyros  in  photography  to  whom 
information  on  the  subject  might  be  acceptable.  I  shall,  therefore,  ask 
your  indulgence  whilst  I  dwell  for  a  few  minutes  upon  two  or  three  of  the 
most  approved  methods  of  salting  and  sensitising  plain  paper.  I  will  add 
a  few  remarks  on  printing  on  albumenised  paper,  though  the  value  of  my 
communication— if  it  has  any  value— will  probably  lie  in  the  evidence  I 
shall  be  able  to  give  you  of  the  length  of  time  chemicals  used  in  printing 
may  be  kept  in  solution  without  deteriorating.  Much  time  and  trouble 
is  saved  by  keeping  the  various  preparations  conveniently  at  hand  in 
solution,  so  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  weighing,  dissolving,  and  mixing 
for  each  operation.  And  what  deters  persons  from  doing  this  is  the 
doubt  whether  at  the  end  of  a  month  or  year  the  solution  will  be  of  the 
same  strength  and  possess  he  same  qualities  as  it  did  when  freshly  made 
up. 

Chloride  of  sodium— table  salt— is  still  used  for  salting  paper  as  in  the 
days  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  though  gelatine  is  generally  added  now  to  the 
water  in  which  it  is  dissolved  in  various  proportions.  The  addition  of 
gelatine  is  undoubtedly  an  improvement  ;  it  prevents  the  image  from  sink¬ 
ing  into  the  paper,  it  keeps  it  more  on  the  surface,  thus  giving  greater  force 
and  vigour  to  the  print.  There  is  economy,  of  course,  in  preparing 
your  own  paper,  but  the  greater  advantage  is  that  your  paper  can  be  sen¬ 
sitised  to  suit  the  negatives  to  be  printed— a  paper  strong  in  silver  for 
weak  negatives,  and  paper  senbitised  on  a  weaker  bath  for  negatives  strong 
in  contrasts. 

The  photographs  I  show  you  were  printed  the  other  day  on  a  variety  of 
different  papers  which  happened  to  be  at  hand.  Two  are  on  sheets  of  note 
paper,  another  on  a  sheet  of  the  paper  I  use  for  cyclostyle  printing,  two  more 
are  on  ordinary  printers’  paper,  known  as  demy.  Notice  that  all  ar ewuve 
papers  not  laid.  A  good  wove  printers’  paper  is  cheap  and  will  answer  the 
purpose  well,  though  the  Rives  and  Saxe  papers  made  specially  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes  are  better,  because  they  are  more  free  from  spots  and 
small  particles  of  metal  and  other  impurities.  The  formula  used  is  one 
which  one  rarely  sees  now,  but  it  is  good,  nevertheless.  It  is  thus  given  in 
the  MS. : — 

Chloride  of  ammonium  .  100  grains. 

Citrate  of  soda .  100  „ 

Gelatine  .  10  grains ;  I  find  20  better. 

Water  . .  10  ounces. 
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The  citrate  of  soda  is  prepared  thus  56  grains  of  pure  citric  acid  are 
dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water  ;  56  grains  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda  are  added.  These  are  about  the  right  proportions  to  give  a  solution 
equivalent  to  100  grains  of  citrate  of  soda,  but  it  is  better  to  add  a  few 
more  grains  of  citric  acidl  est  the  bath  should  be  too  alkaline,  which  would 
cause  foggy  prints.  The  paper  should  be  floated  for  two  minutes  and  then 
hung  up  to  dry.  To  float  the  paper  either  on  this  or  the  nitrate  of  silver 
bath,  take  a  sheet  of  paper  by  two  opposite  corners,  diagonally,  and  bend 
the  sheet  by  bringing  the  hands  near  together,  let  down  the  bent  centre 
of  the  sheet  on  to  the  solution  thus,  and  lower  first  one  half  and  then  the 
other  until  the  sheet  lies  on  the  surface  ;  raise  each  half  again  by  the 
corner  and  remove  any  air  bubbles  beneath  with  a  quill  (feather  end) ; 
lower  again,  and  gently  rock  the  dish  for  two  minutes.  As  the  sheets 
are  removed  they  can  be  suspended  by  American  spring  clips  from  a 
string  stretched  across  the  room,  and  allowed  to  dry.  Any  quantity  of 
paper  can  be  salted  and  dried  and  then  set  aside  to  be  sensitised  as 
required. 

The  paper  is  sensitised  on  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver,  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water.  For  the  sensitising  bath  I  looked 
up  an  old  silver  bath,  which  had  not  been  used  for  more  than  twenty 
years  ;  it  was  originally  a  sixty-five  grain  bath,  I  think.  I  filtered  it ;  it 
;  was  then  of  the  colour  of  old  brown  sherry,  but  darker.  On  testing  the 
!  solution  by  the  bath  meter,  I  found  that  it  had  lost  very  little  silver,  if 
any;  it  was  still  of  the  strength  of  sixty-two  to  sixty-three  grains  to  the 
ounce.  The  paper  was  floated  on  this  for  a  minute  or  two  and  then  hung 
up  to  dry.  These  prints  prove  fact  No.  1,  that  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath  can 
be  kept  for  twenty  years  without  losing  either  its  strength  or  its  properties. 
The  prints  I  have  shown  you  were  toned  in  the  acetate  bath — they  tone 
very  rapidly — and  were  fixed  in  hypo  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Another  description  of  plain  salted  paper  is  the  ammonio-nitrate 
paper.  Particulars  for  preparing  a  paper  of  this  kind  are  given  in  the 
excellent  series  of  articles  entitled,  Technical  Essays  for  Young  Photo¬ 
graphers,  on  page  463  of  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac. 
Assuming  that  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  process,  I  shall  simply  show 
j  you  a  print  on  ammonio-nitrate  paper,  and  refer  you  to  that  work  for  a 
description  of  a  similar  process  to  the  one  by  which  this  print  was  pro¬ 
duced. 

And  now  a  few  words  about  printing  on  albumenised  paper.  It  is 
cheaper  to  buy  paper  already  albumenised  than  to  make,  and  very  few 
amateurs  could  coat  paper  with  the  salted  albumen  equal  to  that  sent  out 
by  the  makers  whose  business  it  is  to  prepare  it.  There  is  also  less 
temptation  than  there  was  a  few  years  ago  to  sensitise  paper  for  oneself, 
for  it  is  possible  now  to  buy  ready  sensitised  paper  which  will  keep  well, 
and  give  results  equal  to  those  which  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  freshly 
prepared  paper.  There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  indifferent  paper  in 
the  market,  but  there  are  some  makers  whose  papers  can  be  thoroughly 
i  relied  on.  If  your  experience  is  the  same  as  my  own  you  will  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed  with  either  Edwards’s  or  Scholzig’s  papers ;  the  former  is 
apparently  richest  in  silver,  but  good  prints  of  good  tone  can  be  obtained 
with  either.  One  drawback  in  the  use  of  either  is  the  liability  to  blister ; 
this  can  be  corrected  by  the  salt  bath.  Edwards  recommends  a  salt  bath 
both  after  toning  and  after  fixing  ;  I  have  found  the  former  sufficient. 

As  to  toning,  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  old-fashioned  acetate  bath. 
To  make  it  the  following  stock  solutions  are  useful.  Take  a  pint 
stoppered  bottle,  measure  fifteen  ounces  of  distilled  water  into  it,  put  a 
mark  on  the  bottle  at  the  height  it  reaches;  the  mark  will  enable  you 
without  measuring  to  put  fifteen  ounces  of  water  into  the  bottle  at  any 
time.  Now  break  a  fifteen-grain  tube  of  chloride  of  gold  into  it.  You  have 
now  a  solution  one  grain  to  one  ounce.  You  can  make  the  solution  of  half 
the  bulk  if  you  prefer  it.  For  solution  No.  2,  take  a  four-ounce  bottle,  put 
two  ounces  of  acetate  of  soda  into  it  and  fill  up  with  distilled  water.  You 
now  have  a  solution  of  acetate  of  soda  one  drachm  =  thirty  grains.  For 
use,  take  one  ounce  of  gold  solution,  one  drachm  of  acetate  solution,  put 
into  an  eight-ounce  bottle  and  fill  up  with  tap  water. 

When  I  gave  up  photography,  which  I  had  to  do  for  some  eight  or  ten 
years,  I  happened  to  have  these  solutions  made  up.  When  I  took  up  the 
noble  art  again  I  tried  them  to  see  if  there  was  any  good  left  in  them  ;  to 
my  great  surprise  they  worked  admirably,  certainly  as  well,  and  I  thought 
better,  than  the  fresh  solution  I  made  up  afterwards.  Here,  then,  is  point 
No.  2,  that  chloride  of  gold  and  acetate  of  soda  dissolved  in  distilled  water 
will  keep  good  and  retain  their  qualities  separately  in  solution  for  eight  or 
ten  years. 

I  dare  say  it  is  a  common  experience  that  there  is  no  toning  bath  for 
general  use  better  than  the  acetate  bath.  Sometimes  you  may  get  into 
difficulty  and  find  certain  brands  of  paper,  especially  after  long  keeping, 
intractable  in  the  toning  bath.  If  you  are  ever  troubled  in  this  way  try 
the  chloride  of  lime  toning  bath,  and  if  that  does  notfetch.it  in  a  minute 
or  two  nothing  will.  The  point  with  the  chloride  of  lime  toning  bath  is  to 
make  it  up  with  very  hot  water  and  to  use  it  when  cool ;  the  formula  you 
will  find  in  the  Journal  or  News  Almanacs,  or  in  almost  any  instruction 
book.  I  had  some  paper  of  this  kind,  and  determining  not  to  be  beaten, 
I  mixed  a  new  acetate  toning  bath  and  set  to  work.  After  four  hours’ 
monotonous  work  in  rocking  and  turning  the  prints  they  were  still  of  a 
brilliant  red  colour,  but  some  prints  of  the  same  batch  were  toned  in  a 
minute  or  so  in  the  lime  bath. 

How  do  you  get  on  with  print  washing?  It  is  an  important  point.  We 
unfortunates  who  live  in  the  country,  and  use  water  which  has  to  be 


pumped  by  hand  from  a  deep  well,  have  to  learn  economy.  I  find  the 
washing  as  follows  to  be  sufficient: — Two  changes  of  water  (or  three)  before 
toning.  Before  the  last  washing,  place  each  print  consecutively  on  a  glass 
plate  (an  old  negative  with  the  film  cleaned  off  will  do) ;  sponge  the  face  of 
each  to  remove  the  free  chloride;  after  toning  and  before  fixing,  a  rinse  is 
sufficient.  After  fixing,  which  should  always  be  done  with  fresh  hypo, 

one  or  two  changes  of  hot  water — not  a  great  deal  of  water  is  required _ 

then  one  or  two  changes  of  cold,  stirring  the  prints  and  draining  each  time 
well ;  then  fill  up  and  allow  to  soak  for  five  hours,  changing  the  water  at 
intervals  of  an  hour.  These  stereographs,  which  were  printed  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  will  show  you  that  the  plan  answers— there  is 
not  much  fading  about  them. 

But  the  process  of  the  future,  if  the  great  expectations  formed  of  it  are 
realised,  is  undoubtedly  the  platinotype  process,  as  modified  by  Captain 
Pizzighelli.  What  would  have  been  thought  a  few  years  ago  of  a  paper  on 
which  permanent  photographs  could  be  printed  out,  and  which  required 
neither  development,  toning,  or  fixing?  Yet  this  is  what  we  are  promised. 
I  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  print  to  show  you,  nor  has  there  been 
time  to  experiment  with  the  process  itself. 

I  intended  saying  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  enlarging,  but  I  must 
leave  the  explanation  of  a  method  for  producing  enlargements  from  any 
sized  negatives  by  artificial  light  and  by  means  of  inexpensive  apparatus 
until  I  have  experimented  further  with  it.  W.  Miles  Baknis. 


A  NEGLECTED  METHOD  OF  SILVER  PRINTING. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia.] 

During  the  past  five  or  six  years,  and  with  the  advent  into  popular  use  of 
the  dry  plate  processes  of  photography,  considerable  attention  has  been 
given  to  different  methods  for  producing  by  photographic  processes  various 
artistic  effects  in  printing  the  picture,  in  simulation  of  those  obtained  by 
the  mechanical  processes  of  the  engraver  and  etcher.  The  albumen  silver 
print  reflects  the  general  popular  taste,  and  when  artistically  made  is 
always  pleasing,  but  the  gloss  and  brilliancy  of  its  surface  soon  becomes 
monotonous  and  even  wearying,  and  the  eyes  seek  relief  in  the  mellow 
tones  and  soft  outlines  of  a  well  executed  etching  or  engraving.  This  has 
led  to  the  introduction  of  the  various  forms  of  bromide  paper,  “Alpha” 
paper,  platinum  prints,  &c.,  all  of  which  seek  to  reproduce  on  a  dead 
or  matt  surface  paper,  by  different  chemical  methods,  the  blacks,  purples, 
greys,  and  various  half  tones,  obtained  by  the  skilful  use  of  the  engraver’s 
tool,  and  to  give  effects  corresponding  to  those  found  in  a  fine  line 
engraving. 

The  use  of  these  papers  has  led  to  considerable  change  in  the  styles  of 
photographic  printing,  and  although  the  albumen  print  will  probably 
always  be  to  a  very  large  majority  of  persons  “  the  photograph,’-  and  the 
only  form  recognised  by  that  title,  there  will  remain  a  considerable 
minority  to  whom  the  other  more  novel  and  more  artistic  styles  of  photo¬ 
graphic  printing  will  prove  most  interesting  and  enjoyable.  The  use  of 
bromide  paper  for  preparing  prints  and  particularly  for  enlargements,  is 
rapidly  increasing,  and  yet  the  writer  feels  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
after  considerable  experience  in  its  use,  he  has  frequently  been  disap¬ 
pointed  in  the  results  obtained  from  it.  For  enlargements,  which  can 
afterwards  be  worked  up  with  the  stump  and  crayon,  it  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired,  but  for  contact  prints  and  enlargements  of  moderate  size, 
which  are  to  receive  no  further  finishing,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there 
is  often  in  the  finished  bromide  print  a  lack  of  the  finer  details  of  the 
picture,  which  is  rather  disappointing  when  compared  with  a  good  albu¬ 
men  print  prepared  from  the  same  negative.  Furthermore,  the  process  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  one  which  must  be  carried  on  in  the  dark — in  a 
double  sense — for  not  until  the  paper  is  exposed,  and  the  latent  image 
has  commenced  to  show  itself  under  the  influence  of  the  developing 
solution,  does  the  operator  know  whether  his  exposute  has  been  properly 
timed  so  as  to  secure  the  best  print,  and  it  is  then  too  late  to  more  than 
partially  remedy  the  difficulty  by  influencing  or  modifying  the  remainder 
of  the  already  partially  completed  development.  It  is  true  a  succession  of 
trials  will  soon  determine  the  proper  exposure  for  any  one  negative,  but 
this  takes  time  and  is  expensive,  so  that  among  photographers,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  amateurs,  to  which  class  the  writer  now  mainly  addresses 
himself,  the  remark  is  often  heard,  “  Yes,  bromide  prints  are  very  beauti¬ 
ful  when  you  can  get  them  just  right,  but  I  find  much  difficulty  in  doing 
so,  and  but  few  negatives  produce  fine  results.  For  general  work  I  prefer 
a  good  albumen  print.” 

The  purpose  of  the  writer  this  evening  is  to  call  attention  to  a  style  of 
silver  printing,  once  quite  popular  but  now  fallen  into  comparative  disuse, 
which  is,  while  probably  no  better  in  its  finished  result  than  the  bromide 
process  at  its  best,  yet  considerably  more  certain  in  its  result,  at  least,  as 
easy  in  its  execution,  and  affords  a  variety  in  effect  much  superior  to  that 
produced  by  the  bromide  process.  I  allude  to  the  old  method  of  printing 
on  plain  paper,  sensitised  with  chloride  of  silver.  Years  ago,  in  the  time 
of  the  old  wet  plate  processes,  this  method  of  printing  was  quite  popular, 
but  of  latter  years  it  seems  to  have  dropped  almost  completely  out  of  sight, 
and  there  is  but  brief  mention  of  it  made  in  the  different  technical  works 
on  photographic  printing.  Yet  it  gives  results  which  are  so  extremely 
beautiful,  that  it  seems  but  proper  that  more  attention  should  be  directed 
to  it,  and  particularly  by  those  artistic  photographers  who  are  always 
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seeking  new  and  beautiful  photographic  effects.  In  portrait  work  it  gives 
beautiful,  soft  outlines,  and  warm  tones,  and  for  landscapes,  architectural 
studies,  genre  pictures,  copies  of  old  engravings,  &c.,  it  gives  results  which 
for  softness,  delicacy,  and  perfection  of  tint  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any 
other  method  with  which  the  writer  is  acquainted.  With  it  a  great 
variety  of  tones  can  be  obtained,  ranging  from  a  sepia  or  a  rich  brown  to 
a  deep  purple  or  even  black,  capable  of  reproducing  in  many  instances  the 
same  soft  and  warm  tints  of  an  old  mezzotint  or  copperplate  engraving. 
Furthermore,  as  the  process  is  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
ordinary  albumen  printing,  the  period  of  exposure  is  not  an  uncertain 
quantity,  but  the  printing  can  be  watched  as  it  goes  on  under  the  printing 
frame,  and  the  depth  of  the  print  and  consequently  the  character  of  the 
subsequent  tone,  regulated  according  to  the  taste  of  the  operator. 

The  details  of  the  process  are  briefly  as  follows  : — The  paper  used  should 
be  an  ordinary  plain  white  paper — Rives,  for  instance — with  a  moderately 
smooth  surface.  This  is  to  be  salted  in  the  usual  manner  with  a  soluble 
alkaline  chloride  (sodium  or  ammonium),  a  small  quantity  of  gelatine  or 
albumen  being  added  to  the  bath,  so  as  to  give  a  slight  size  to  the  paper, 
and  the  paper  subsequently  well  dried.  Such  paper  can  generally  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  dealers,  already  prepared,  and  the  writer  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  Morgan’s  Salted  Matt  Surface  paper,  obtained  from  Messrs. 
McCollin  &  Co.,  of  this  city.  Other  varieties  of  white  paper  with  a  rougher 
surface,  corresponding  in  grain  to  the  “  C  ”  bromide  paper,  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  writer  hopes  to  be  able  to  make 
further  experiments  in  this  direction. 

This  prepared  and  salted  paper  is  now  to  be  sensitised.  This  is  done  by 
floating  it  on  a  sensitising  bath  composed  of  fifty  grains  each  of  silver 
nitrate  and  ammonium  nitrate  to  the  fluid  ounce  of  water.  This  bath 
should  be  kept  slightly  alkaline  by  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of 
silver  carbonate  (produced  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate  to  the  bath),  the  clear  supenatant  liquid  being  always  poured  or 
filtered  off  from  the  precipitated  silver  carbonate  before  the  bath  is  used. 
The  paper  should  be  allowed  to  float  on  this  bath  for  from  three  to  five 
minutes,  three  in  summer,  five  in  winter,  and  then  hung  up  to  drain  and 
dry.  All  these  operations  must,  of  course,  be  performed  in  a  darkened 
room,  the  same  as  in  silvering  albumen  paper.  When  thoroughly  dry, 
the  sensitised  paper  must  be  fumed  with  ammonia  for  fifteen  minutes, 
in  the  fuming  box,  and  is  then  ready  to  print.  This  is  done  by  exposing 
it,  under  the  negative,  to  the  sun,  in  the  usual  printing  frame.  The  paper 
prints  rapidly,  and  from  time  to  time  the  frame  must  be  removed  to  a 
dark  place  and  the  progress  of  the  printing  inspected.  Here  is  one  of  the 
great  advantages  of  this  process  over  the  bromide  process,  for  the  operator 
can  see  just  what  he  is  doing,  and  can  at  anytime  stop  the  printing  when 
the  colour  of  the  print  shows  it  to  have  gone  far  enough.  The  prints  when 
removed  from  the  printing  frame,  are  to  be  soaked  in  a  bath  composed  of 
acetic  acid,  one  ounce  ;  water,  one  pint,  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  then 
this  poured  off  and  the  prints  washed  with  half  a  dozen  different  changes 
of  water,  until  nearly  all  the  free  silver  has  been  removed.  They  are  now 
ready  for  toning.  The  toning  bath  used  is  that  formulated  by  Dr.  E.  L. 
Wilson,  and  is  composed  as  follows  : — 

Water  .  32  fluid  ounces. 

Acetate  sodium  .  60  grains. 

Chloride  sodium  .  60  ,, 

Chloride  gold  .  4  „ 

Nitrate  uranium  .  4  „ 

“  Neutralise  the  gold  and  uranium,  previously  dissolved  in  a  little  water, 
with  sufficient  bicarbonate  soda.  Before  using,  add  gold  to  renew  the 
bath,  as  necessary.” 

The  prints  are  to  be  introduced  into  this  bath,  one  or  two  at  a  time,  and 
allowed  to  remain  there  until  the  proper  tone  is  reached,  the  dish  being 
kept  gently  in  motion  during  the  operation,  so  as  to  avoid  uneven  toning. 
This  portion  of  the  operation  requires  careful  watching,  as,  owing  to  the 
porous  and  absorbent  character  of  the  paper  the  prints  tone  much  more 
quickly  than  the  glossy  albumen  prints.  A  few  minutes  is  amply  suffi¬ 
cient,  and  for  the  lighter  tones  of  sepia  and  brown,  it  is  enough  to  but 
dip  them  in  the  toning  bath  for  only  a  few  seconds.  A  little  experience 
will  soon  indicate  the  proper  length  of  time.  After  removal  from  this  bath 
they  are  to  be  rinsed  with  several  waters  and  then  transferred  to  the  fixing 
bath.  This  is  best  made  as  follows  : — 


Hyposulphite  sodium .  2  ounces. 

Salt  .  1  ounce. 

Bicarbonate  soda  .  J  ,, 

Water  .  1  pint. 


Any  of  the  ordinary  hypo  baths  used  for  fixing  prints  will  answer 
equally  well,  however.  The  prints  are  allowed  to  remain  in  this  bath  for 
about  fifteen  minutes,  then  removed,  well  washed  in  several  changes  of 
water,  soaked  for  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  a  bath  of  a  strong 
solution  of  alum,  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  hypo,  and  then  thoroughly 
washed  in  running  water  for  several  hours.  Tiiey  are  now  finished,  and 
can  be  dried  by  hanging  them  on  a  line  or  by  pressing  them  between 
blotters  ;  the  latter  is  best.  They  can  then  be  appropriately  trimmed  and 
mounted  as  desired.  The  writer  has  found  it  to  be  of  an  advantage  to 
render  them  more  pliable  by  dipping  them  in  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of 
glycerine  in  water  just  previous  to  drying  them.  They  dry  rather  more 
slowly,  but  they  mount  much  more  evenly  and  smoothly.  The  prints 
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which  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  you,  will  illustrate  much  better 
than  I  can  describe  the  different  tones  which  can  be  obtained  by  this 
process.  They  represent  landscapes  of  various  characters,  and  alBo  some 
copies  of  engravings,  and  I  think  will  show  fairly  well  the  great  range  of 
tints  and  tone  effects  capable  of  being  produced  by  this  method  of  “  matt 
printing,”  if  I  may  so  term  it.  These  different  effects  can  be  produced  by 
a  little  study  of  two  particular  parts  of  the  process  -the  printing  and  the 
toning.  Deep  printing  and  quick  toning  will  give  sepias  and  browns  ; 
deep  printing  and  low  toning  will  give  purples  and  blacks;  light  printing 
and  short  toning  will  give  light  sepia  tints,  and  light  printing  and  long 
toning  will  give  cool  greys  and  slate  tints.  Various  intermediate  effects 
between  these  can  be  produced  with  a  little  experimenting.  The  process 
is  comparatively  easy,  sure  of  good  results,  and  not  expensive. 

Charles  L.  Mitchell.,  M.D. 

- + - 

THE  CAMERA  CLUB  CONFERENCE  AT  THE  SOCIETY  OF 

ARTS. 

Programme. — First  Day  :  Tuesday,  March  13,  1888. 

2  p.m.  —  Opening  of  Conference  in  the  Theatre,  Society  of  Arts,  18, 
John-street,  Adelphi,  by  the  President,  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney.  The 
following  papers  will  be  read  and  discussed  : — Dr.  D.  G.  Thomson,  “  The 
application  of  photography  to  medicine  and  allied  sciences  ;  ”  Mr.  H. 
Trueman  Wood,  ‘‘Application  of  photography  to  science;”  Mr.  J.  Traill 
Taylor,  “  Single  lenses  corrected  for  architecture  ;”  Mr.  G.  S.  Waterlow, 
“Modern  photographic  engraving  and  printing;”  Dr.  G.  Lindsay 
Johnson,  “A  standard  system  of  weights  and  measures;”  Mr.  W. 
Willis,  “A  recent  improvement  in  platinotypc  ;  ”  Mr.  J.  F.  Mostyn  Clarke, 
“  The  present  value  of  art  in  photography.” 

2  p.m.  to  5.30  p.m.  —  Exhibition  of  photographic  apparatus  in  the 
Library,  Society  of  Arts. 

8  p.m. — Special  lantern-slide  exhibition  in  the  Theatre,  Society  of 
Arts. 

Second  Day  :  Wednesday,  March  14,  1888. 

10  a.m. — Exhibition  of  apparatus  in  the  Library,  Society  of  Arts. 

2  p.m. — Renewal  of  Conference.  The  following  papers  will  be  read 
and  discussed  : — Captain  Abney,  “  The  theoretical  aspect  of  ortho- 
chromatic  photography;”  Mr.  Lyonel  Clark,  “The  metamorphoses  of 
the  silver  image  ;”  Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer,  “  On  a  further  development  and 
simplification  of  the  standard  of  comparative  exposures  proposed  by 
Dallmeyer;”  Sir  David  Salomons,  “On  a  ratio  slide;”  Mr.  W.  F.  Donkin, 
“A  new  form  of  sensitometer ;  ”  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle,  “Centrifugal 
separation  in  emulsion  making;”  Captain  Abney,  “Artificial  light  in 
photography.” 

Photographers  and  others  interested  in  the  subjects  under  discussion 
are  cordially  invited  to  be  present.  The  meetings  are  open  to  ladies. 

There  will  be  an  exhibition  of  photographs  by  members  at  the  Camera 
Club  Rooms,  21,  Bedford-street,  Strand. 


jFovrign  fiotes  anti  JJletns. 

More  about  Captain  Ilimly's  Experiments  with  Hydrokinone — llerren 
Koch  and  Schtvier  and  Kleffel  on  the  same. 

Le  Genie  Civil  for  January  reproduces  two  magnificent  photographs 
of  clouds  taken  from  the  Pic  du  Midi  by  M.  Janssen,  and  used  by  him 
as  a  most  powerful  argument  in  support  of  the  application  of  photo¬ 
graphy  to  meteorology. 


In  addition  to  the  experiments  with  hydrokinone  recounted  in  the  last 
set  of  “  Foreign  Notes  and  News,”  Captain  Himly  has  tried  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  formation  of  spots  on  the  film  by  the  addition  of  chrome 
alum  to  the  developer,  as  recommended  by  Hen*  C.  Scolik,  and  found 
that  though  it  did  prevent  the  film  becoming  spotted,  it  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  other  drawbacks,  namely,  it  prolonged  the  development  to 
four  times  its  previous  duration,  and,  after  all,  the  pictures  were  so 
thin  as  to  be  useless.  He  then  added  twenty-five  drops  of  a  one  to 
ten  alcoholic  solution  of  hydrokinone  and  got  better  plates,  but  after 
developing  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  they  were  still  inferior  to 
those  got  in  five  or  six  minutes  by  the  previous  plan.  At  each  de¬ 
velopment  on  this  occasion  he  used  twenty  drops  of  a  cold  saturated 
solution  of  chrome  alum.  He  thinks  it  possible,  however,  that  the 
chrome  alum  solution  may  be  useful  with  plates  containing  a  great 
deal  of  bromide  of  silver,  as  he  has  remarked  that  some  sorts  of  plates 
hardly  gave  any  trace  of  an  image  with  hydroxylamin,  while  others 
gave  good  results. 


Herr  Hermann  Koch  made  a  number  of  experiments  with  ahydri- 
kinone  developer,  and  got  good  enough  results  with  the  first  few' 
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plates,  after  which  the  spots  already  mentioned  appeared,  and  the 
many  modifications  of  the  developer  by  which  he  tried  to  get  rid  of 
them  only  seemed  to  aggravate  the  matter.  Herr  Koch’s  experiments 
were  repeated  by  Herr  K.  Schwier,  of  Weimar,  who  got  spotted  plates 
at  first  and  afterwards  got  them  free  from  spots  under  circumstances 
which  led  him  to  conclude  that  the  spottiness  was  entirely  due  to  the 
hvdrox}damin  and  not  to  the  caustic  soda.  He  exposed  a  series  of 
plates  all  exactly  alike  and  then  developed  them  with  developers  of 
tour  different  compositions,  as  follows  : — 

Hydroxylamin  solution  H-  HI-  IV. 

(1 : 15  in  alcohol) ....  5  parts.  5  parts.  7  parts.  7  parts. 

Caustic  soda  solution 

(1 :  8  in  water)  . . . . . .  10  „  12  „  10  „  12  „ 

Distilled  water . .  100  „  100  „  100  „  100  „ 

The  development  lasted  five  and  a  half,  five,  three  and  a  half,  and  three 
minutes,  in  the  case  of  developers  I.  and  III.,  when  the  development 
was  half  completed,  the  spots  appeared,  and  most  distinctly  in  III. 
The  plates  developed  with  II.  and  IV.  showed  little  or  no  signs  of 
spots.  The  spots  were  most  marked  in  the  lights.  The  foregoing 
caused  Herr  Schwier  to  attribute  the  spots  to  the  hydroxylamin,  and 
further  experiment  confirmed  him  in  this  view.  He  prepared  two 
solutions,  one  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  hydroxylamin  in  water,  the 
other  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  soda  in  water.  A  plate  was 
cut  in  two  and  half  of  it  placed  in  each  of  these  solutions.  At  the 
end  of  five  minutes  the  plate  in  the  caustic  soda  solution  was  un¬ 
changed,  while  that  in  the  hydroxylamin  was  covered  by  blisters ; 
the  addition  of  some  caustic  soda  caused  a  slight  evolution  of  gas. 
Herr  Schwier  therefore  thinks  that  form  of  developer  best  which  con¬ 
tains  the  smallest  amount  of  hydroxylamin  consistent  with  its  use  in 
the  developer  at  all.  Evidently  neither  Herr  Schwier  nor  Herr  Koch 
have  got  such  good  results  as  Captain  Himly,  and  their  conclusions  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  spots  are  almost  diametrically  opposite.  In  another 
publication  we  find  Herr  Koch’s  edition  of  the  developer  given  thus  : — 

Solution  I. 

Hydrochlorate  of  hydroxylamine  10  grammes. 

Alcohol  . 150  cubic  centimetres- 

Solution  II. 

Caustic  soda  .  10  grammes. 

Distilled  water  .  80  cubic  centimetres. 

To  use,  take  three  and  a  half  parts  of  solution  I.,  six  parts  of  solution  II., 
and  mix  with  forty  or  fifty  parts  of  distilled  water,  adding,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  a  drop  or  two  of  a  one  to  ten  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium 
in  water. 

Herb,  Kleffel  experimented  with  Captain  Abney’#  formula  in  which 
the  hydrokinone  is  in  alcoholic  solution,  but  had  three  objections  to 
it : — The  development  took  too  long,  the  alcoholic  solution  repelled  the 
water  used  for  rinsing,  and  he  did  not  like  the  tone  of  the  negative. 
Howe ver,  a  friend  of  his  who  is  a  chemist  and  an  amateur  photographer 
persuaded  him  to  try  the  following  formula  : — 

Solution  A. 

Hydrokinone .  5  grammes. 

Sodic  sulphate .  25  ,, 

Distilled  water .  300  „ 

Solution  B. 

Crystalline  carbonate  of  soda .  25  grammes. 

Distilled  water .  200  ,, 

To  use,  mix  three  parts  of  A  with  one  of  B. 

The  result  at  first  was  very  beautiful,  but  far  too  slow  of  coming.  A 
number  of  accelerators,  such  as  ammonia,  sulphate  of  soda,  caustic 
soda,  traces  of  copper  salts,  &c.,  were  tried,  but  all  was  of  no  avail, 
until  at  last  he  hit  upon  the  very  simple  expedient  of  warming  his 
store  of  both  solutions  by  setting  the  bottles  into  a  bath  of  warm 
water,  when,  owing  to  the  warming  of  the  developer, .the  image 
appeared  rapidly  and  was  fully  developed  in  two  or  three  minutes. 
The  result  being  that  he  has  drawn  up  a  list  of  five  advantages 
which  he  found  to  accrue  from  the  use  of  hydrokinone  in  the 
developer,  to  wit: — (1),  This  developer  gives  very  delicate  negatives 
with  sharp  high  lights  and  beautiful  half  tones.  (2)’,  The  negatives 
are  of  a  beautiful  silver-grey  colour,  and  therefore  print  very  rapidly. 
(3),  The  image  does  not  go  back  in  the  fixing  bath  as  is  so  often  the 
case  with  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer.  (4),  The  developer  does  not 
become  coloured  and  deposits  no  chemical  sedimentary  precipitate  as 
the  oxalate  developer  does,  but  remains  clear  until  the  end  of  the 
development,  and  the  developing  dishes  and  measures  always  remain 
clean.  (5),  The  developer  is  as  cheap  as  any  other,  since  the  same 
quantity  can  be  used  for  developing  several  plates.  Herr  Kleffel 


thought  well  of  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  developer,  which  he  did 
not  find  to  be  unfavourably  affected  by  the  heating  of  the  solutions. 
He  was  then,  towards  the  middle  of  January,  using  the  same  solutions  as 
he  worked  with  in  the  middle  of  December.  In  conclusion,  he  counsels 
the  use  of  a  separate  fixing  bath  and  vessels  from  those  used  with 
ferrous  oxalate,  as  he  finds  that  hydrokinone  does  not  go  at  all  with 
ferrous  oxalate,  also  that  the  presence  of  the  smallest  trace  of  a  salt  of 
bromine  in  the  developer  almost  completely  prevents  the  appearance 
of  the  image.  How  does  this  last  statement  go  with  Captain  Ilimly’s 
surmise  regarding  plates  rich  in  bromide  used  with  a  developer  con¬ 
taining  hydrokinone  and  chrome  alum  ? 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  2382. — “Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras.”  E.  Phitps. — Dated 
February  17,  1888. 

No.  2417. — “Improvements  in  Albums  for  Photographs  and  the  like.”  C. 
Wells  and  R.  Stoakes. — Dated  February  17,  1888. 

No.  2474. — “Working  a  Photographic  Shutter  by  means  of  a  Pneumatic 
Piston  to  be  known  as  the  ‘Blackbee  Pneumatic  Shutter.’”  F.  D.  Blackbee. 
— Dated  February  20,  1888. 

No.  2730.—“  Improvements  in  Lamps  for  the  Rapid  Combustion  of  Mag¬ 
nesium  Powder  for  Photographic  Purposes.”  A.  James. — Dated  February  23, 
1888. 


Meetings  of  SoctetteS. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

„  6  . 

"  6 . 

"  6 . 

7  6 . 

7  6  . 

7  6 . 

„  6  . 

„  6 . 

7  7 . 

7,  7 . 

7  7 . 

7  7  . 

7  8 . 

7  8 . 

7  8 . 

7  8 . 

7  8 . 

7  9 . 

Place  of  Meeting. 


Institute,  Shakespeare-street. 
Society’s  Em.,  Lowther-st. ,  Carlisle 
Society’ s  Ems. ,  N orf olk-sq. ,  Glossop 
MyddeltonHall,Upper-st.  .Islington 
Masonic  Hall,  Surrey-street. 
Society’s  Rooms,  18,  High-str*et. 
Paisley  Museum. 

The  Studio,  Chancery -lane,  Bolton. 
Provident  Dispensary,  Coventry. 
Hall,  20,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 
Mechanics’  Institute,  Hanley. 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 
Free  Public  Library,  Hamilton-st. 
Bridges  &  Smith’s  Studio,  Bradford 
4,  Clarence-street. 

36,  George-street. 

Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 
Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Last  Tuesday  night,  at  a  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  held  at  5a,  Pall  Mall 
East,  London,  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  F.R.S.,  Vice-President,  occupied  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Howard  Farmer  spoke  upon  Silver  Printing  by  Development ,  and 
demonstrated  some  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Thompson  and  liimsell.  He  said 
that  during  the  last  ten  years  improvements  in  negative  work  have  rendered 
the  photographer  independent  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  light  at  his 
disposal,  yet  the  method  of  silver  printing  of  forty  years  ago  is  still  in  force, 
and  so  slow  that  in  gloomy  weather  professional  photographers  have  to  keep 
customers  waiting  for  a  long  time  for  their  likenesses.  To  remove  this  diffi¬ 
culty  he  and  Mr.  Thompson  had  been  working  experimentally  for  some  time  at 
an  albumen  emulsion  process  for  giving  pictures  by  development,  with  results 
hardly  distinguishable  from  ordinary  albumen  prints  ;  they  had  also  obtained 
results  the  same  in  appearance  by  using  either  gelatine  or  collodion.  Ordinary 
prints  consist  as  much  of  gold  as  of  silver,  and  he  exhibited  a  print  from 
which,  he  said,  almost  all  the  silver  had  been  removed.  Hardwicli,  in  Ko3, 
described  a  process  which  would  give  tones  like  those  upon  albumen ;  more 
recently  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson  had  done  the  same  ;  the  same  tones  could  like¬ 
wise  be  obtained  upon  gelatino-chloride  plates  and  papers.  In  his  and  Mr. 
Thompson’s  experiments  three  things  had  been  demonstrated  :  A.  In  no  case, 
with  ordinary  materials  and  development,  could  they  obtain  the  same  brilliancy 
as  that  of  an  ordinary  print ;  there  was  always  a  tendency  to  muddiness  by 
reflected  light.  B.  With  a  short  exposure  fairly  brilliant  images  could  be 
obtained,  but  without  the  ordinary  photographic  tone  ;  with  long  exposures 
red  tones  could  be  obtained,  but  the  images  then  presented  signs  of  over  expo¬ 
sure.  C.  Even  when  red  colours  were  obtained  by  development,  on  fixing,  the 
tint  changed  to  a  mustard-yellow.  In  relation  to  A,  they  found  it  pei  *eet  \ 
easy  to  get  gorgeous  hues  by  transmitted  light,  and  the  brighter  they  were  the 
worse  were  they  by  reflected  light.  Their  first  explanation  was  that  the  e  ec 
was  due  to  the  reduced  compound  of  silver  being  possibly  a  dicliroic  substance, 
but  as  an  ordinary  print  is  equally  red  by  transmitted  and  reflected  lig  i  , 
they  finally  concluded  that  dichroism  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  the 
red  colour.  They  next  supposed  that  perhaps  the  image  was  not  sufficiently 
on  the  surface  of  the  support,  and  that  with  development  there  vas  moie 
tendency  for  the  deposit  to  be  inside  than  on  the  surface  of  the  film,  but  \\  lien 
they  tried  silver  in  different  degrees  of  concentration  they  found  t  iat  it 
amount  of  muddiness  did  not  vary  iii  proportion.  They  next  thought  that  the 
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muddiness  was  due  to  the  exposure  of  the  surface  of  the  film  to  the  air  or  to  the 
developer ;  collodion  films  usually  exhibited  it  more  than  gelatine  films  :  their 
experiments,  however,  did  not  confirm  the  last  speculation  ;  for  instance,  when 
the  film  was  exposed  through  the  glass  which  supported  it,  and  was  then 
developed  from  the  back,  the  image  was  as  muddy  as  before.  Fourthly,  they 
thought  that  two  actions  went  on  during  development,  the  one  giving  the  red 
tone  and  the  other  the  muddiness,  and  this  they  finally  concluded  to  be  the 
true  explanation.  The  pictures  are  always  red  at  the  beginning  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  ;  the  muddiness  comes  on  at  a  later  stage  ;  prolonged  development  gives 
muddiness  by  transmitted  as  well  as  by  reflected  light ;  restraining  substances 
retard  its  appearance.  They  believed  muddiness  to  be  the  analogue  of  bronzing 
in  direct  printing,  and  to  probably  be  constituted  largely  of  metallic  silver  ;  in 
fact  they  were  able  to  produce  bronzing  by  development.  If  means  be  adopted 
to  get  rid  of  the  muddiness,  a  shorter  exposure  can  be  given.  To  get  rid  of 
the  muddiness  they  tried  various  salts  of  silver,  including  the  citrate,  phosphate, 
carbonate,  and  the  haloid  salts  of  the  metal ;  with  the  latter,  and  with  sufficient 
exposure,  the  production  of  the  red  colour  could  always  be  depended  upon, 
and  with  the  chloride,  the  colour  was  independent  of  the  state  of  aggregation. 
The  phosphate  gave  a  not  unpleasant  sepia  colour  on  development  ;  it  was  not 
fixable  by  hypo,  but  easily  by  ammonia  or  nitric  acid,  and  with  the  latter  the 
results  resembled  ordinary  silver  prints.  Papers  prepared  with  phosphate  of 
silver  darken  in  the  absence  of  light.  The  carbonate  of  silver  fogs  during 
development.  For  development  they  had  tried  various  salts — pyro,  liydro- 
quinone,  and  so  on,  in  conjunction  with  different  alkalies  ;  they  did  not  find 
that  the  developer  had  much  influence  in  the  matter  of  colour,  but  that  its 
strength  was  of  more  importance  ;  the  temperature  was  not  of  much  import¬ 
ance,  except  that  at  temperatures  below  37°  Fahr.  development  seemed  almost  to 
cease.  They  tried  various  retarders,  and  found  that  the  greater  the  proportion 
of  restrainer  the  redder  was  the  colour,  and  the  longer  was  the  exposure 
and  time  of  development,  also  the  harsher  was  the  image.  They  tried 
emulsions  in  albumen  and  other  media,  which  media  seemed  to  present  but 
mechanical  differences  ;  a  gelatine  emulsion  was  more  sensitive  than  one 
of  pyroxyline  or  gluten  ;  by  their  process  both  albumen  and  collodion 
emulsions  gave  the  same  kind  of  prints.  They  exposed  their  paper 
under  the  negative  until  nearly  all  the  details  were  visible  in  the  print, 
and  of  course  there  were  great  practical  advantages  in  having  a  visible 
image  to  guide  the  printer  ;  the  actual  length  of  exposure  depended  much  upon 
the  preparation  of  the  emulsion  ;  the  prints  before  them  had  been  exposed  to 
diffused  daylight  from  four  or  five  seconds  to  one  minute,  according  to  the 
density  of  the  particular  negative.  Except  that  there  is  development,  all  the 
operations  are  the  same  as  with  ordinary  albumenised  paper,  the  toning  and 
fixing  being  performed  with  the  solutions  ordinarily  used.  Mr.  Farmer  here 
developed  several  prints  and  sent  them  round  for  inspection.  He  said  that  he 
used  a  hydroquinone  developer,  as  it  worked  in  a  very  clean  manner.  The 
development  occupied  from  five  to  ten  minutes  with  a  number  of  prints  in  the 
same  dish. 

Mr.  G.  Scamell  asked  what  was  the  composition  of  the  emulsion. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  Mr.  Farmer  had  said  that  the  image  had  the 
same  composition  as  the  ordinary  image  upon  albumenised  paper  ;  he  (the 
Chairman)  thought  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  such  an  image  by  development. 
In  ordinary  prints  there  is  a  combination  of  albumen  and  silver,  the  presence 
of  which  can  be  detected  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Mr.  Farmer  thought  that  the  prints  before  them  would  not  be  attacked  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  he  had  not  tried  the  experiment. 

The  Chairman  responded  that  in  such  case  the  fact  would  go  rather  against 
the  theory  that  they  were  the  same  as  ordinary  albumen  prints. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  asked  if  negatives  of  a  special  description  were  necessary. 

Mr.  Farmer  replied  that  the  negative  should  be  a  good  one,  but  by  modi¬ 
fying  the  development  better  prints  could  be  obtained  from  bad  negatives  than 
by  the  old  process. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  as  the  details  of  most  interest  about  the 
process  were  not  forthcoming,  the  meeting  had  to  discuss  minor  matters.  Mr. 
Farmer  had  stated  that  the  colour  was  not  dependent  upon  the  state  of  sub¬ 
division  of  the  chloride  ;  how  did  that  come  about  ?  All  his  (Mr.  Debenham’s) 
experience  had  been  the  other  way. 

The  Chairman’s  experience  was  the  same  as  Mr.  Debenham’s.  Silver  could 
be  precipitated  in  two  states  of  division,  one  of  which  was  red  and  the  other 
blue,  and  the  red  colour  depended  upon  the  subdivision  of  the  particles  ;  it  was 
a  phenomenon  connected  with  the  absorption  of  light  ;  pigments  in  like  manner 
exercised  a  specific  absorption. 

Mr.  Farmer  could  not  speak  as  to  molecular  differences,  but  he  and  his 
colleague  had  found  that  digestion  of  the  silver  chloride  made  little  difference 
in  the  colour  of  the  prints. 

Mr.  Addenbrooke  asked  what  were  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Farmer  replied  that  he  possessed  some  made  three  months  ago,  and  still 
in  the  same  condition  as  at  first. 

Some  experiments  were  then  performed  with  a  magnesium  blow  lamp  sent  by 
Mr.  A.  James,  in  which  the  powder  was  blown  by  pneumatic  means  through 
the  centre  of  the  gas  flame  from  an  Argand  burner. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday  night,  last  week,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above 
Association,  held  at  the  Masons  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London,  Mr.  J.  Hubert 
presided. 

Mrs  L.  Medland  exhibited  a  new  magnesium  blow  lamp  made  out  of  a 
metallic  “pencil  protector,”  with  a  piece  of  paraffin  lamp  wick  held  in  front  of 
it  by  a  wire,  to  give  a  flame  after  being  dipped  in  alcohol.  He  calculated  that 
the  total  cost  of  the  lamp,  exclusive  of  pneumatic  ball  and  flexible  tube,  was 
one  penny. 

The  Chairman  believed  blow  lamps  to  be  of  no  use.  He  had  found  that 
unless  the  flash  were  instantaneous  the  sitters  closed  their  eyes.  In  his  experi¬ 
ments  he  used  magnesium  powder  and  g;uncotton  placed  in  a  partly  open 
funeral  wreath  case  with  its  hemisphere  of  glass  in  front ;  it  cost  about  three 
shillings  and  trapped  all  the  smoke.  It  being  known  in  the  neighbourhood 
that  he  was  trying  the  use  of  magnesium,  people  now  came  to  him,  as  a  pro¬ 


fessional  photographer,  by  night  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  a  A<  1  to  have 
their  portraits  taken.  He  supplied  them  accordingly,  and  told  them  that  if 
they  were  not  satisfied  he  would  take  them  a  second  time,  but  by  daylight. 

Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  said  that  some  of  the  very  finest  slides  ever  painted 
by  human  hands  were  to  be  exhibited  by  the  aid  of  the  optical  lantern  that 
evening,  but  it  was  bad  for  liaml-painted  slides  to  be  exhibited  by  means  oi 
good  achromatic  projection  lenses  ;  optical  apparatus  a  little  less  perfect  would 
best  render  the  general  effect.  A  partial  remedy  would  !>c  to  use  the  achromatic 
lenses  a  little  out  of  focus.  The  optical  lantern  now  in  use  at  the  entertain¬ 
ments  at  the  Crystal  Palace  had  an  admirable  improvement  in  the  form  of  a 
jacket  worked  by  rack  and  pinion  in  which  various  other  tubes  carrying  pro 
jection  lenses  could  be  inserted  quickly  at  will.  At  the  Palace  they  had  a 
thirty-foot  disc  and  the  lantern  was  ninety  feet  distant  therefrom. 

Messrs.  Perken,  Sou,  &  Rayment,  also  Messrs.  Carpenter  &  Westley,  then 
exhibited  some  of  their  slides,  painted  by  celebrated  pre-photographic  artists, 
and  were  warmly  thanked  by  the  meeting. 

Photographic  slides  by  Messrs.  Everitt,  Medland,  Wellington,  and  Hastings 
were  also  exhibited. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Hastings  exhibited  a  photometer  by  Decoudun,  of  Paris,  which, 
he  stated,  was  said  to  be  wonderful  in  its  action.  It  was  placed  over  that  part 
of  the  image  on  the  focussing  screen  where  the  photographer  wished  to  get 
detail  and  then  turned  until  three  little  spots  could  no  longer  be  seen ;  the  j*osi- 
tion  was  then  read  oft'  upon  a  scale.  A  friend  of  his  (Mr.  Hostings)  had 
produced  eleven  different  lantern  slides  by  its  aid,  ami  they  all  had  correct 
exposures.  Once  it  indicated  what  seemed  to  l>e  a  perfectly  absurd  exjtosure 
for  a  snow  scene,  but  the  result  proved  that  its  indications  were  right 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  thought  that  the  instrument  might  be  improved  by  making 
its  screen  slightly  blue  ;  it  was  the  intensity  of  the  chemical  rays  they  required 
to  know. 

Mr.  George  Moore  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 

On  Thursday,  February  23,  the  monthly  lantern-slide  exhibition  was  given. 
There  was  a  very'  varied  show  of  work.  Mr.  Henry  Stevens  contributed  a  series 
of  his  lantern  transparencies,  the  subjects  being  home  portraiture  nnd  groups, 
and  particularly  studies  of  choice  flowers  and  plants.  The  prints  were  very 
fine  in  colour  and  quality,  and  were  upon  Mawson’s  lantern  plate. 

The  winning  slides  in  Messrs.  Fry  &  Co.’s  competition,  were  also  lent  for 
exhibition.  These  included  subjects  of  much  interest,  both  artistic  effects  and 
good  technical  w’ork. 

Mr.  Gale  showed  some  of  his  wet  collodion  slides,  the  subjects  being  pure 
landscape  and  landscape  with  figures. 

Some  good  sets  of  slides  were  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Greene,  Barclay,  and 
Howlett,  and  a  selection  from  the  American  Exchange  slides  was  put  through 
the  lantern. 

On  Thursday,  March  8,  the  subject  will  be  Detective  Cameras ,  by  Mr.  A.  R. 
Dresser. 


THE  YOUNG  MEN’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  Monday,  February  27, — Mr.  T.  II. 
Davis  in  the  chair. 

An  interesting  paper  was  read  and  practically  illustrated  on  The  Camera 
and  its  Uses,  the  apparatus  being  kindly  lent  for  the  evening  by  Mr.  G.  L. 
Addenbrooke. 

A  discussion  afterwards  ensued  on  the  apparatus  and  accessories  exhibited 
A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  for  his  paper,  the 
meeting  adjourned  till  Monday,  March  12  when  a  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr. 
T.  H.  Davis,  On  Developing. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  February  21,  1888, — Mr.  J.  Traill 
Taylor,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  G.  Cartland,  of  Windsor,  a  member  of  the  original  North  London 
Photographic  Association,  was  elected  as  an  honorary  member,  and  Messrs. 
J.  T.  Carletti,  G.  J.  Clarke,  and  G.  Hayward,  were  elected  as  ordinary  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  M.  Smith, 
enclosing  a  copy  of  the  second  annual  report  and  rules  of  the  original  North 
Loudon  Photographic  Association,  being  for  the  year  1858-9.  This  was  received 
with  great  interest,  and  the  President  expressed  a  hope  that  the  present 
Society  might  in  time  become  possessed  of  other  documents  relating  to  its 
predecessor.  . 

After  reading  a  short  paper  on  The  Early  History  of  Hypo  Eliminators, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  proceeded  to  demonstrate  the  action  of  the  one  which  he  had 
found  most  useful.  He  commenced  by  showing  the  action  of  the  well-known 
iodide  of  starch  test  for  the  presence  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  He  immersed 
the  test  papers  in  a  weak  hyposulphite  solution  and  also  in  plain  water  and 
then  added  sufficient  of  the  eliminator  to  render  the  hypo  solution  incapable 
of  discharging  the  blue  colour  of  the  paper.  The  reaction  was  further  demon¬ 
strated  by  test-tube  experiments  with  the  hyposulphites  of  soda  and  silver  in 
solution,  and  Mr.  Hart  explained  that  the  hypochlorite  of  soda  used  as  an 
eliminator  converted  hyposulphite  of  silver  into  sulphate  of  silver,  which  was 
then  attacked  by  the  additional  chlorine  in  the  eliminator,  forming  chloride  of 
silver,  which  was  soluble  in  a  solution  of  ammonia  and  common  salt,  in  which 
the  print  was  immersed,  the  final  washing  removing  all  traces  of  the  objection- 
salts 

The  President  asked  Mr.  Hart  whether  the  ammonia  solution  would  not 
also  dissolve  some  of  the  organic  salts  forming  the  image. 

Mr.  Hart  replied  that  ammonia  was  a  solvent  of  the  albumen  ate  of  silver, 
but  that  he  doubted  whether  the  weak  solution  in  question  would  exercise  any 
reducing  action.  He  also  referred  to  Dr.  Angus  Smith  s  method  of  eliminating 
hypo  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  but  said  that  he  did  not  consider  it  equal  to 
the  hypochlorite.  The  peroxide  was  acted  upon  by  any  readily  oxidisable 

*  This  will  appear  in  a  future  number. 
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substance  besides  the  hyposulphites.  He  would  add,  however,  that  even  the 
hypochlorite  solution  required  careful  preparation  ;  many  had  condemned  the 
process  when  their  failure  was  really  due  to  careless  manipulation. 

Several  members  having  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  destroying  powers  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  per  se, 

Mr.  Hart  said  that  it  was  comparatively  harmless  so  long  as  the  print  was 
kept  dry  and  away  from  any  other  substance  likely  to  set  up  an  action  between 
it  and  the  silver  image,  but  an  acid  or  hygroscopic  mountant  or  mount  would 
almost  infallibly  result  in  the  destruction  of  an  imperfectly  washed  print. 

The  President  said  that  in  the  Daguerreotype  days  a  very  beautiful  process 
of  fixing  was  introduced.  The  coating  of  iodide  of  silver  was  simply  dissolved 
by  galvanic  action  ;  the  Daguerreotype  picture  was  immersed  in  a  vessel  filled 
with  a  solution  of  common  salt  in  which  was  suspended  a  zinc  plate.  The 
unaltered  iodide  was  instantly  dissolved  on  establishing  connexion  between  the 
two  elements.  He  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  try  whether  a  similar 
effect  could  be  obtained  by  some  analogous  means  with  a  silver  print  in  place 
of  the  Daguerreotype  plate. 

Mr.  E.  Clifton  doubted  whether  there  was  sufficient  metal  in  a  silver  print 
to  cause  it  to  act  as  an  element  in  a  battery,  and  if  it  was  attached  to  a  copper 
plate  the  galvanic  action  would  probably  go  on  without  affecting  the  chloride 
of  silver  in  the  paper.  Besides,  the  electrical  method  did  not  provide  for  the 
removal  of  the  organic  salts  of  silver. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  asked  Mr.  Hart  if  he  could  explain  the  great  change  which 
was  caused  in  the  colour  of  an  untoned  print  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of 
common  salt. 

Mr.  Hart  said  that  a  silver  print  consisted  of  two  different  salts  of  silver, 
the  chloride  and  an  organic  salt  formed  by  combination  with  the  albumen. 
The  latter  was  of  a  red  colour,  while  the  chloride  had  a  more  violet  tint.  His 
idea  was  that  the  chloride  was  more  or  less  dissolved  or  broken  up  by  the  salt, 
leaving  the  organic  salt,  with  its  characteristic  red  colour,  to  form  the  image. 
A  print  so  treated  took  longer  to  tone  and  required  more  gold.  He  preferred 
in  his  own  practice  to  leave  a  little  free  nitrate  in  the  paper  to  start  the  action 
of  the  toning  bath. 

Mr.  Hart  then  exhibited  a  further  development  of  the  magnesium  flash  lamp. 
By  a  very  simple  contrivance  he  fired  three  flashes  simultaneously  about  a 
yard  distant  from  each  other.  He  said  that  any  number  could  be  so  tired,  so 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  photograph  the  interior  of  a  large  building  filled  with 
people  in  motion. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Hart  for  his  double  demonstra¬ 
tion,  after  which  the  President  announced  that  at  the  meeting  on  March  6 
there  would  be  an  exhibition  of  hand-painted  and  hand-coloured  lantern  slides, 
to  which  visitors  are  invited  ;  and  at  the  meeting  on  March  20  there  would  be 
an  informal  exhibition  of  photographs  taken  by  members,  who  are  earnestly 
requested  to  bring  specimens  of  their  work  taken  during  the  past  year,  par¬ 
ticularly  pictures  obtained  on  the  Society’s  excursions. 

BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the  Technical  Schools, 
Bridge-street,  on  February  23, — Mr.  E.  H.  Jaques  (Vice-President)  in  the 
chair.  Fifty-eight  members  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Messrs.  C.  B.  Bishop,  J.  B.  Bateman,  J.  W.  Moore,  Thomas  L.  Lowes,  and 
J.  C.  Whately,  were  elected,  and  Messrs.  G.  and  W.  Manly  and  W.  Taylor 
were  nominated  for  election  as  members. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  given  to  Mr.  W.  Septimus  Harding,  J.  P. 
(Vice-President),  for  the  offer  of  a  prize  of  two  guineas  for  the  annual 
exhibition. 

Mr.  A.  Leeson  exhibited  Lancaster’s  detective  watch  camera  ;  Mr.  J.  Place, 
Bennett’s  elliptical  compasses  for  ovals  ;  Mr.  W.  D.  Welford,  a  series  of  yacht 
and  sea  views  by  West ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Pickard,  prints  from  negatives  taken  by  the 
flash  light. 

Mr.  Place  then  gave  a  very  practical  paper  on  The  Lantern  ( Oxyhydrogen ) 
and  How  to  Use  It,  showing  a  number  of  different  lanterns  and  explaining  the 
various  kinds  of  jets  and  lights  used  formerly  and  up  to  recent  date  ;  afterwards 
giving  an  exhibition  of  slides  by  the  members,  also  some  very  fine  slides  by 
Messrs.  York,  Wilson,  and  Valentine.  Instead  of  the  usual  gas  bags  he  substi¬ 
tuted  compressed  gas  (at  about  two  thousand  pounds  pressure)  in  steel  cylinders, 
which  produced  a  very  intense,  uniform,  and  brilliant  light. 

The  paper  on  March  8  will  be  The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Jaques. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  23rd  ultimo,  at  the 
Royal  Institution, — The  President,  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  G.  B.  A.  Gibbons,  Dr.  Edward  Hewer,  and  Messrs.  J.  M.  Irvine,  Charles 
J.  McEwen,  Charles  J.  Remfry,  and  Edward  White,  were  duly  elected  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  exhibition,  which  is  to  be  opened  at  the 
Walker  Art  Gallery  on  Saturday,  March  3,  by  the  Mayor  of  Liverpool,  was 
likely  to  be  a  most  successful  undertaking,  so  much  space  having  been  applied 
for  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  enlarge  the  original  scheme  and  secure  an 
additional  room.  Enthusiastic  promises  of  support  had  been  received  from  all 
parts,  and  it  only  needed  the  hearty  co-operation  of  every  member  of  the 
Association  whilst  it  remained  open  to  be  an  unqualified  success.  He  par¬ 
ticularly  invited  all  the  members  to  be  present  at  the  opening  soiree,  so  as  to 
secure  a  gathering  worthy  of  Liverpool  and  the  Association. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Beer  mentioned  that  there  would  be  lantern  slide  exhibitions 
every  evening,  and  particularly  called  attention  to  the  public  judging  of  the 
lantern  slides,  which  was  fixed  for  Thursday,  March  8. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  Photographic  Art 
Jowrnal,  also  of  the  Camera  Magazine  for  January  and  February,  which  he 
expressed  the  hope  would  be  continued,  as  he  was  sure  members  would  find  it 
a  valuable  contribution.  He  also  read  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the 


Boston  Camera  Club,  U.S.A.,  proposing  an  exchange  of  lantern  slides  on  a 
novel  plan.  The  writer  thought  that  there  was  a  certain  lack  of  interest  in 
many  exchanges  for  want  of  information  as  to  the  places  illustrated  and  the 
absence  of  any  definite  connexion  between  the  slides.  He  suggested  an 
exchange  with  an  English  club  upon  the  basis  of  each  furnishing  sixty  to 
eighty  slides  of  its  own  city  and  neighbourhood,  each  accompanied  by  a  written 
descriptive  lecture,  which  should  be  read  as  the  slides  were  exhibited. 

Some  discussion  took  place  upon  the  proposal,  which  was  not,  however 
definitely  accepted. 

Mr.  P.  Lange  exhibited  an  enlargement  of  a  view  of  the  recent  eclipse  of  the 
moon  taken  by  his  camera  on  a  studio  stand  by  means  of  the  front  combination 
of  a  Ross’  half-plate  rapid  symmetrical  lens,  aperture  ^  (which  would  be 
virtually  fif),  also  lantern  slides  from  the  same  negatives.  He  also  showed 
two  groups  taken  by  the  magnesium  flash  light,  and  a  remarkable  photograph 
of  a  building  in  Montreal  at  which  a  fire  had  taken  place,  showing  the  intense 
effect  of  the  frost  there  upon  the  water  used  for  its  extinction. 

Mr.  W.  Rogers  showed  two  Wray  lenses  with  the  new  iris  diaphragm,  which 
was  much  admired. 

Mr.  W.  Tomkinson  then  read  his  paper  on  A  Ten  Days'  Trip  in  Norway 
by  the  Steam  Ship  Sunniva,  illustrated  by  limelight  transparencies.  The 
party  proceeded  first  to  Bergen,  then  to  Vossevangen  and  Gudvangen,  sailing 
down  the  Sogne  Fjord,  thence  to  Molde  and  Romsdal,  to  Trondhjem,  and  the 
Geiranger  Fjord.  All  these  places  were  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  and  an 
interesting  descriptive  account. 

At  the  conclusion  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Tomkinson  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Lupton  and  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Mayne,  who  remarked  on  the  excellence 
of  the  negatives  from  which  the  slides  were  produced,  and  which  reflected  the 
greatest  credit  on  Mr.  Tomkinson,  who  had  only  recently  taken  up 
photography. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  usefulness  of  lantern  exhibitions  in 
general,  and  urged  on  the  members  the  desirability  of  further  contributions  of 
illustrated  papers  describing  the  scenes  exhibited. 

Mr.  Mayne,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Exhibition  Committee,  announced  that 
the  Judges  were  Messrs.  C.  W.  Hastings  and  Lyonei  Clark,  of  Loudon  ;  Mr. 
George  Webster,  F.C.S.,  Chester;  Rev.  J.  H.  Palmer,  M.A.,  Ashton;  and 
Mr.  Sayce,  President  of  the  Liverpool  Association. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  on  the  1st  ultimo,  the  President,  Mr.  Frederic 
Graff,  in  the  chair,  Dr.  Chari  es  L.  Mitchell  read  a  paper  entitled  A  Neglected 
Method  of  Silver  Printing  [see  page  137],  and  showed  in  connexion  with  it 
some  very  fine  specimens  of  prints  upon  plain  paper. 

A  discussion  following  relative  to  the  merits  of  a  combined  fixing  and  toning 
bath  for  such  prints,  Mr.  John  C.  Browne  stated  that  while  he  did  not  alto¬ 
gether  approve  of  such  a  method,  he  had  in  his  possession  some  prints  made 
and  treated  in  that  way  in  the  year  1856,  and  that  they  are  apparently  as  good 
now  as  when  new. 

Mr.  Bartlett  thought  by  fixing  first  and  then  toning  it  was  possible  to 
regulate  the  tone  better,  the  red  colour  being  a  good  basis  to  build  upon. 

Mr.  Browne  called  attention  to  the  danger  in  the  use  of  some  of  the  makes 
of  flash  powders  for  photography  at  night,  containing  at  times  chlorate  of 
potash,  sugar,  nitrate  of  potash,  bichromate  ot  potash,  and  picric  acid,  in 
addition  to  the  magnesium ;  the  resultant  was  a  highly  dangerous  explosive 

compound.  .  .  „  „  . 

Several  members  thought  that  the  fumes  arising  from  the  combustion  were 
irritating  and  might  be  injurious. 

Dr.  Mitchell  did  not  regard  the  smoke  as  a  source  of  danger,  the  visible 
portion  being  principally  calcined  magnesia. 

Mr  Carbutt  and  Mr.  Bartlett  stated  that  their  powders  were  very  simple 
in  composition  and  entirely  free  from  danger  if  properly  used.  The  powder 
should  be  fired  by  a  long  taper  from  the  side  or  by  an  automatic  arrangement, 
so  as  to  insure  the  hand  of  the  operator  to  be  at  a  safe  distance. 

Mr  Bartlett  mentioned  that  a  more  natural  expression  in  the  eye  could  be 
obtained  where  flash  powder  is  used  for  portraits  by  having  the  room  well  illu¬ 
minated  by  gas  or  lamp  light,  as  the  flash,  when  it  comes,  does  not  appear  so 
vivid  to  the  sitter. 

- ♦ - 


©mrrejSpottlmtce. 


ENAMELLING  PRINTS.— W.  H.  HARRISON  AND  THE 
FUTURE  OF  THE  MAGNESIUM  LIGHT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— “  Perplexed  ”  complains  tba,t  his  enamelled  prints  lose 
heir  gloss  in  a  few  days,  and  inquires  what  is  the  reason.  Ihe  reason 
3  that  “  Perplexed  ”  uses  too  weak  a  solution  of  gelatine,  and  so  gets 
he  protective  film  of  gelatine  on  the  surface  of  the  print  so  attenuated 
hat  its  stability,  and  consequently  the  gloss,  is  affected  by  very  slight 
tmospheric  changes. 

“  Perplexed’s  ”  formula  stand  thus  :  —  480  x  20  =  -gg-  =  263-  0ue 

art  of  gelatine  in  twenty-seven  (nearly)  parts  of  water  is  nonsensically 
reak  Let  him  use  double  the  weight  of  gelatine  to  the  same  quantity  o 
rater,  also  give  the  collodionised  glasses  a  preliminary  coating .with  a 
elatine  solution  of  the  same  strength,  and  lie  will  find  that  the  punts 
rill  retain  their  gloss  for  any  reasonable  length  of  time.  „ 

The  best  gelatine  for  enamelling  purposes  is  Coignet  s  Gold  Label, 

rhich  is  sold  at  Is.  8 d.  per  pound.  „.  u  n  •  „ 

Be  firing  magnesium  by  means  of  electricity,  Mr.  W  .  H.  Harnson  states 
hat  Mr.  W.  F.  Donkin  was  the  first  to  suggest  its  use.  This  statement 
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is  not  correct.  Mr.  Beach,  of  New  York,  used  the  same  method  as  Mr. 
Donkin  is  credited  with  more  than  two  years  ago,  and  details  of  Mr. 
Beach’s  experiments  were  published  in  this  Journal  on  February  19 
1886,  page  114. 

Mr.  Harrison  gravely  informs  us  that  the  scientific  world  determines 
the  question  of  priority  by  the  date  of  publication.  In  the  very  next 
paragraph  he  takes  particular  care  to  endeavour  to  establish  a  claim  of 
priority  for  a  suggestion,  and  appeals  to  the  Editors  and  to  Messrs. 
Stiangeways,  the  printers,  to  prove  that  the  said  suggestion  ( re  firing 
magnesium  by  means  of  a  high-tension  electric  spark)  appeared  a  week 
too  late  !  Comment  is  unnecessary ;  but  it  is  remarkable  logic,  to  say 
the  least  of  it.  6  J 

I  have  no  desire  to  claim  priority,  although  if  I  were  so  inclined  it  is 
an  easy  matter  for  me  to  satisfy  even  the  Patent  Office  that  I  was  the  first 
to  use  electricity  for  this  purpose,  if  the  apparatus  were  the  subject  of  a 
patent,  which  it  is  not. 

Again,  if  I  wished  to  prove  that  five  years  ago  I  suggested  the  use  of 
electricity  to  be  used  in  a  manner  almost  identical  with  Mr.  Beach’s 
method,  I  have  only  to  appeal  to  my  amateur  friends  in  the  same  manner 
that  Mr.  Harrison  appeals  to  the  Editors  and  Printers,  and  the  result 
would  be  proof  conclusive. 

My  object  in  writing  the  article  to  which  Mr.  Harrison  refers  was  to 
detail  some  (by  no  means  all)  of  my  experiments  for  the  benefit  of  those 
whom  it  might  or  may  concern,  and  not  to  raise  a  discussion  re  priority, 
which  does  not  possess  even  personal  interest.  Therefore  I  forego  all 
claims  in  that  direction,  so  that  the  “  scientific  world”  may  pursue  the 
even  tenor  of  its  way  uninterrupted  by  “  interminable  disputes  ”  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned. 

In  connexion  with  the  magnesium  light,  the  “  scientific  world”  has 
pressed  into  service,  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  use,  a  long  array  of 
philosophical  instruments,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  packing 
boxes,  tin  hat  boxes,  babies’  feeding  bottles,  Bunsen  burners,  fish  globes 
spirit  lamps,  and  last  but  not  feast— coffins ! ! — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

John  o' Groats  Studio,  Thurso,  February  27,  1888.  P.  Swanson. 


SILVER  AND  ITS  SALTS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,  My  attention  has  to-day  been  drawn  to  a  report,  in  your  issue 
of  February  17,  of  the  meeting  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photo¬ 
graphic.  Association,  held  at  the  Mason’s  Hall  Tavern  on  February  9, 
which  includes  a  notice  of  the  few  remarks  that  fell  from  me  at 
that  meeting.  As  the  notice  contains  a  few  points  about  which  there 
appears  to  be  some  misapprehension,  and,  inter  alia,  about  silver  acetate, 
silvei  oxide,  silver  iodide,  and  the  “  spitting  of  silver,”  in  connexion  with 
these  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  give  publicity  to  the 
following  statements  drafted  from  my  notes  used  at  the  meeting : _ 

Silver  Acetate.——  The  photographic  value  of  this  and  other  organic 
salts  of  silver  is  quite  uncertain,  and  was  to  form  one  of  the  subjects  of  the 
experiments  I  intended  making,  which,  however,  illness  has  unfortunately 
prevented  my  accomplishing. 

Argentic  Oxide.  This  is  reduced  to  metallic  silver  by  the  action  of 
light,  by  heating  at  below  a  red  heat,  or  by  hydrogen  at  a  temperature 
even  as  low  as  that  of  boiling  'water. 

Silvei  Iodide.  The  crystals  of  this  salt  do  not  blacken,  but  simply 
crumble  to  powder  under  the  influence  of  light. 

Spitting  of  Silver.— This  is  due  to  the  escape  of  occluded  and  not 
combined  oxygen. 

Lower  down  in  the  report  “dry  chlorine”  should  read  “dry  silver 
chloride.” 


I  should  like  also  to  take  this  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  two 
excellent  abstracts  of  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  recent  work  which  have  appeared 
m  the  numbers  of  the  Journal  oj  the  Chemical  Society  for  this  and  last 
Pa£es  1  to  9  and  109.  They  will  be  found  very  useful  to  those 
who  have  not  time  to  read  the  original  papers.  Experiments  relating 
to  the  reversibility  of  the  image  are  referred  to  on  pages  7  and  8.— I  am 

y°urs>  &c-  D.  A.  Louis. 

77,  Shirland- gardens,  W.,  February  25,  1888. 


A  CHANGING  BOX. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— —I  was  going  out  on  a  photographing  tour  with  a  friend,  so 
I  looked  over  my  apparatus  and  found  everything  complete.  “  But 
where  is  your  changing  box?”  my  friend  said.  I  could  not  go  without 
onq;  he  never  did.  Suppose  I  wanted  to  take  more  than  six  subjects: 
how  could  I  do  it  ?  the  three  dark  slides  only  held  six  plates.  Yes,  that 
idea  never  crossed  my  mind.  I  was,  as  he  observed,  limited  to  six  views, 
hence  I  must  get  a  changing  box  ;  but  then,  I  thought,  who  is  going  to 
carry  it,  and  what  would  it  weigh  ? 

This  matter  was  again  discussed  at  the  tea-table,  and  after  my  friend 
had  fully  described  the  use  and  need  of  the  changing  box,  I  was  fullyr 
convinced  I  must  buy  one  ;  but  my  youngest  boy  wondered  why  I  could 
not  use  the  box  the  camera,  &c. ,  was  carried  in.  That  idea  never  crossed 
my  friend’s  mind,  and  he  could  not  see  how  it  could  be  done  ;  but  I  did. 
Having  examined  my  camera  box  (half -plate),  I  found  it  measured  nine 


inches  wide,  twelve  long,  and  ten  deep,  which  gave  me  ample  room  to  work 
inside,  so  I  put  a  duplicate  lining  (velvet)  inside  the  box,  with  two  slits 
with  sleeves,  so  that  when  drawn  up  you  could  put  your  hands  through 
to  work  inside  and  change  the  plates,  4c.  I  find  this  quite  light-tight 
and  much  less  simple.  I  place  previously  in  a  light-tight  tin  box 
grooved  to  hold  six  or  twelve  plates.  I  also  stick  a  piece  of  postage- 
stamp  paper  on  the  back  of  each  plate  (so  as  to  know  them  by  the  touch) 
and  put  them  into  this  tin  box  all  the  same  way,  sticking  also  a  piece  of 
paper  on  one  side  of  the  tin  box,  so  that  when  I  take  the  exposed 
plates  out  of  the  dark  slides  in  my  changing  box  I  replace  those  taken 
out  of  the  tin  box  with  the  others,  putting  the  exposed  plates  in  on  the 
side  of  the  tin  box  without  the  piece  of  paper  on  it.  The  light-tight  tm 
box  I  can  carry  in  my  pocket.  The  duplicate  lining  must  have  a  third 
slit,  to  put  the  dark  slide  and  tin  box  through  when  drawn  up.  I  have 
only  to  add  that  my  box  is  a  great  success ;  I  have  nothing  more  to  carry 
—I  am,  yours,  &c.,  q  q  c  ■'* 

Tonbridge. 


CHEAP  INSTANTANEOUS  SHUTTER  FOR  BINOCULAR 
CAMERAS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  As  there  seems  every  probability  that  stereoscopic  pic¬ 
tures  will  come  in  favour  once  more,  I  beg  to  forward  you  a  desciiption 
of  shutter  I  have  constructed  that  answers  all  purposes  well. 

It  consists  of  a  small  box  minus  bottom,  with  hinged  lid  eight  inches 
long,  four  inches  wide,  by  two  inches  deep.  Nicely  fitted  in  the  interior  is 
a  light  wooden  frame  with  groove  top  and  bottom,  in  which  will  woik 
smoothly  two  strips  of  brass  with  circular  holes  cut  in  same— correspond¬ 
ing  exactly  to  the  aperture  of  lenses.  At  the  ends  of  these  strips  are 
soldered  a  small  wire  hook  or  eyelet,  to  which  is  attached  at  one  end  a 
cord  carried  round  small  brass  pulley,  so  that  if  one  of  the  strips  be  pulled 
the  cord  mo\es  the  other  in  a  contra-direction,  thus  opening  and  closin  ’ 
the  lenses  at  their  centre.  Attached  to  the  eyelets  at  the  other  end  of  one 
of  the  brass  strips  is  an  elastic  band,  and  to  the  other  strip  a  wire  catch  : 
by  a  simple  arrangement  this  is  released. 

The  lid  of  the  box  answers  exceedingly  well  for  timed  exposures  by 
hand,  also  as  a  sky  shade  for  the  lenses.  There  is  nothing  to  get  out  of 
order,  it  is  simple,  it  can  be  made  for  a  few  shillings,  but  above  all  it  does 
its  work  well.  As  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  I  enclose  you 
a  print  from  a  negative  taken  on  a  dull  day— in  fact,  it  was  snowing. 
The  shutter  can  also  be  used  for  single  lens  if  required. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Bas/ord,  Notts,  February  26,  1888.  John  Caloe. 


CARRYING  APPARATUS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  think  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  size  of  the  outfit. 
When  working  half-plate  size,  I  find  I  can  carry  camera,  three  slides,  two 
lenses,  and  a  shutter,  in  a  knapsack  with  ease  and  comfort ;  but  a  whole- 
plate  outfit  in  one  package  is  another  thing  altogether.  I  once 
attempted  it,  but  never  repeated  the  experiment. 

On  the  occasion  referred  to  two  amateurs  and  I  turned  out  to  photograph 
the  scenery  along  the  banks  of  the  River  Lyne— a  beautiful  little  river  in 
Cumberland.  We  stuck  very  closely  to  the  river  bank,  and  found  it  very 
rough  and  rugged.  The  distance  covered  was  about  ten  miles — much  too 
far  for  such  a  weight. 

On  my  return  home  I  resolved  to  have  a  waterproof  bag  made  to  fit  the 
camera,  and  in  future  carry  the  three  slides,  lenses,  shutter,  &c.,  in  knap¬ 
sack  on  my  back,  the  camera  in  bag  in  one  hand,  and  the  tripod  in  the 
other  hand.  This  was  done,  and  now  that  I  have  had  a  season’s 
experience,  I  can  recommend  it ;  it  answers  admirably. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Carlisle.  Jno.  Robson, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  INJUSTICE  TO  THE  COLONIES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  —  Your  correspondent  from  Toronto,  Alex.  S.  Macrae, 
does  not  closely  read  your  advertising  columns,  or  he  would  not  complain 
of  the  short  notice  Societies  here  give  of  coming  exhibitions.  The  one  to 
be  held  at  Gloucester  in  April  was  duly  advertised  in  the  photographic 
journals  in  November  last,  giving  five  months’  notice,  and  I  have  sent 
him  a  prospectus,  pointing  out  that  there  is  yet  time  to  send  us  an  ex¬ 
hibit,  which  I  hope  he  will  do,  including  the  “  views  of  thousands  of 
miles  of  scenery,”  of  course  reduced  to  photographic  size,  and  pictures  of 
“Niagara,  by  sunlight,  moonlight,  and  electric  light,”  which  he  “defies 
the  Old  World  to  match.” — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

F.  H.  Burr,  Hon.  Sec.  Gloucester  Exhibition. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  IN  ROME. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  answer  to  the  correspondent  “F.  R.  M.  S.”  I  found  on 
two  occasions  when  in  Italy  that  a  “  permesso was  required  to  photograph 
in  Rome,  Naples,  Pompeii,  and  Psestum.  In  Venice  and  Florence  I  had 
no  “permesso,"  and  was  not  interfered  with,  and  I  did  not  find  one  was 
required  at  the  places,  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome  and  other  large  towns,  to 
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which  people  make  trips.  At  Naples  an  order  can  be  obtained  at  an  office 
at  the  top  of  the  Museum  building.  If  I  recollect  rightly  Boedeker’s 
Guide  Books  mention  where  application  should  be  made  for  permission  to 
sketch  or  photograph. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  G.  M.  Conybeare. 

The  Hut,  Ingatestone,  February  24,  1888. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  answer  to  your  correspondent  “F.  R.  M.  S.”  For 
photographing  ruins  of  Rome  he  will  have  to  show  passport  and  get  per¬ 
mission  at  office  for  “  preservation  of  ancient  monuments  ”  situate  near 
the  Forum,  but  interiors  of  churches  at  various  places.  For  Pompeii,  per¬ 
mission  at  Naples  Museum,  also  for  Psestum.  No  difficulty  about  exteriors 
of  buildings  at  Rome,  Venice,  &c.,  if  not  ruins. — We  are,  yours,  &c., 

57  Bold-street ,  Liverpool.  Robinson  &  Thompson. 


AMATEURS  AND  PROFESSIONALS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Although  by  it  I  am  pointed  at  as  the  champion  of  un¬ 
charitableness,  I  am  glad  to  see  Mr.  Constantine’s  letter  in  The  British 
Journal  op  Photography  (which  I  find  is  a  trade  journal),  as  here  he 
and  I  can  let  the  trade  judge  for  themselves  whether  there  exist  the 
objections  to  amateurs  taking  portraits  for  gain,  even  to  benefit  charities, 
which  I  have  demurred  to. 

A  fortnight  since  I  had  the  indiscretion  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
trade,  by  a  letter  in  a  contemporary  under  my  own  signature,  and  in 
your  Journal  under  that  of  “An  Amateur,”  to  Lord  Grosvenor’s  scheme  ; 
I  say  indiscretion,  for  I  am  now  told  that  amateurs  alone  have  to  settle 
the  matter,  and  that  professionals  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

I  must  beg  your  readers  to  understand  distinctly  what  my  objection  to 
Lord  R.  Grosvenor’s  scheme  is,  and  what  it  is  not. 

I  object  to  portrait  taking,  as  I  conceive  it  would  militate  against  the 
interests  of  men  in  the  trade,  and,  by  creating  jealousy,  jeopardise  the 
harmony  now  existing  between  the  two  classes. 

I  do  not  object  to  amateurs  doing  all  they  can  to  aid  any  charitable 
purpose  by  work,  except  portraiture ,  and  in  proof  of  this  I  quote  my  own 
words,  published  on  January  27  in  that  photographic  journal  in  which 
Lord  Grosvenor’s  letters  have  appeared.  I  wrote,  “If  amateurs  will  sell 
to  their  friends,  not  only  their  spare  prints,  whether  of  landscape,  figure, 
or  any  other  subjects,  but  will  print  from  their  negatives,  specially  for 
the  objects  named,  I  am  with  them  entirely,  and  should  be  only  too 
glad  to  find  customers  for  the  prints  I  would  offer  ;  but  if  it  be  proposed 
that  for  this  purpose  amateurs  should  take  portraits  of  their  friends,  for 
fee,  then  I  see  immense  injustice  to  those  men  who,  as  professionals, 
have  invested  their  money,  who  give  good  value  to  the  public  in  supply¬ 
ing  their  wants,  and  who,  as  a  rule,  know  too  well  how  difficult  com¬ 
petition  with  each  other  has  made  the  production  of  good  yearly  balance- 
sheets.”  I  complain  that  neither  by  Mr.  Constantine,  or  any  other  of  my 
opponents,  has  this  declaration  of  mine  been  alluded  to. 

After  reading  Mr.  Constantine’s  letter  in  your  issue  of  to-day,  in  which 
he  would  make  it  appear  portraiture  is  not  contemplated,  your  trade 
readers,  who  I  find  never  see  the  amateur  journal  in  which  it  appeared, 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  on  January  13  he  wrote  thus  in  connexion 
with  Lord  R.  Grosvenor’s  project : — “  He”  (the  amateur)  “  possesses  the 
knowledge  necessary  for  taking  pictures  of  his  acquaintances,  their 
children,  and  their  pets,  and,  armed  with  the  membership  of  such  an 
association  as  Lord  Grosvenor  suggests,  could  boldly  make  a  charge  for 
his  work  without  any  danger  of  personal  or  mercenary  motives  being 
imputed.”  He  then  suggests  an  enlargement  of  Lord  Grosvenor’s  scheme — 
foreshadows  Royal  patronage,  president,  officers,  and  even  a  distinguishing 
badge  to  be  worn  by  each  member.  To  this  letter  Lord  Grosvenor 
adverted  in  another,  which  appears,  January  20,  in  the  same  journal, 
and  in  this  he  not  only  endorses  all  Mr.  Constantine’s  views,  but  seems 
enraptured  by  them.  He  talks  about  hospital  branches,  asks  who 
should  be  the  first  president,  and  winds  up  thus  :  “  How  I  long  to  see 
the  Association  afloat !  When  once  the  president  is  elected  the  smaller 
branches  will  soon  spring  out,  and  we  shall  see  the  day  when  amateur 
photographers  will  be  raising  hospitals  and  orphanages  from  the  profits 
if  their  own  work.”  Now,  if  in  all  this  there  had  been  one  word  of 
‘Don’t  let  us  injure  the  tradesman  by  what  we  do,”  I  would  have  uttered 
10  word  on  the  subject. 

No  one,  alter  reading  Mr.  Constantine’s  letters,  can  doubt  the  sincerity 
>f  his  convictions  or  the  worthiness  of  his  motives  ;  but  he  must  permit 
ne  to  tell  him  he  knows  little  about  a  professional  photographer’s 
msiness.  Like  Lord  R.  Grosvenor,  he  points  to  high  class  work,  asks 

Bvho  else  can  do  it,  and  pooh  pooh’s  my  statements.  He  ignores  entirely 
he  hundreds  of  men  who  feed  their  children  by  doing  common,  cheap 
I  rark  only  ;  but  worse  than  even  this,  he  seems  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
a  every  large  town  are  men  who  turn  out  the  splendid  work  he  alludes 
I  o,  and  who  foster  a  supplementary  trade  in  cartes  at  six,  and  cabinets 
t  ten,  shillings  a  dozen.  These  are  good,  honest,  untouched  photo- 
raphs  on  cheap  mounts,  but  rolled  and  of  excellent  value,  yet  they  can 
f  matched,  or  nearly  so,  by  hundreds  of  amateurs  at  the  present  day. 
'his  has  been  imposed  on  traders  who  no  longer  can  afford  to  stick  out 
)r  one  class  of  work  only ;  I  inquire  not  why,  but  I  fear  amateurism 
as  been  a  factor  in  bringing  it  about.  I  firmly  believe  that  what  I  say 
pplies  to  seven-tenths  of  the  better  class  of  provincial  photographers. 


These  are  the  men  who,  if  current  influences  are  enlarged,  may  half  of 
them  put  up  the  shutters  and  mark  the  house  “  To  Let.”  They  are  the 
men  with  whom  I  have  sympathy,  and  who,  I  say,  deserve  better  things 
at  the  hands  of  amateurs  than  are  awarded  to  them. 

The  value  of  your  space,  gentlemen,  forbids  me  to  enlarge  this  letter, 
or  I  would  tell  who  takes  establishments  wholesale  and  in  detail,  who 
the  governess,  who  the  young  nurse,  who  the  housemaid,  who  the  gai- 
dener,  who  the  daughters,  and  who  the  babies— I  could,  I  think,  show 
that  so  much  is  already  being  done  that  proportionately  less  is  required 
at  the  hands  of  the  trader.  I  should  also  like  a  word  about  that  collie 
and  that  house.  A  few  years  ago  a  professional  would  have  been  called 
in  ;  both  subjects  are,  or  were,  ordinary  professional  work.  To-day  I, 
like  Mr.  Constantine,  might  have  complied  with  the  request  to  take 
them  ;  but,  as  is  my  custom,  I  would  luive  refused  prints.  I  would  have 
referred  my  friend,  as  I  do  even  a  very  near  relative,  to  a  little  photo¬ 
grapher  to  whom  I  lend  any  negative  I  take  to  print  from,  and  sell 
copies  to  him  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  By  that  means  I  would  benefit, 
instead  of  injure,  a  poor  hard-working  trader,  who  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  done  all  himself,  but  who  is  grateful  for  half. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Melton  Mowbray,  February  24,  1888.  William' Adcock. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  controversy 
on  that  “  sore  point,”  Amateur  v.  Professional,  but  as  your  correspondent, 
A.  Constantine,  has  given  three  “  illustrations  ”  in  which  he  thinks  it 
impossible  to  injure  the  professional,  I  feel  compelled  to  try  and  undeceive 
him  upon  that  point.  Surely  he  must  be  aware  there  are  hundreds,  if 
not  thousands,  of  professional  photographers  who  depend  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  upon  that  very  class  of  work  which  he  thinks  it  impossible  to  injure 
us  in.  How,  I  should  like  to  ask  him,  does  he  think  the  great  body  of 
country  photographers  live  ?  Surely  not  by  their  studio  work  alone  ? 
Why,  Sir,  if  we  did  three  parts  of  us  would  soon  be  either  in  the  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Court,  or,  worse  still,  “  The  Union.”  No  !  it  is  by  a  little  studio 
work  with  a  little  outdoor  work,  to  which  is  mostly  added  selling  of 
views,  fancy  goods,  and  sometimes  a  little  picture  framing,  out  of  which 
combined  we  manage  to  “  eke  ”  out  an  existence. 

If  your  correspondent’s  illustrations  were  real  and  not  mythical  ones, 
I  think  they  were  a  mean  lot ;  the  lady  could  not  have  thought  much  of 
her  dog  only  to  have  it  photographed  when  she  could  get  it  done  for 
nothing.  The  lady’s  interest  in  the  bazaar  must  have  been  just  enough 
not  to  tonch  her  pocket,  and  the  person  who  could  afford  to  build  a  house 
and  was  “  proud  of  it,”  ought  to  have  paid  for  the  photographing  of  it  and 
been  “  proud  of  it.”  But  it  appears  to  me  your  correspondent  is  just  one 
of  that  class  of  amateurs  who  cause  so  much  ill-feeling  between  them  and 
us,  and  who,  if  he  does  not  receive  any  money  for  work  done  often  accepts  its 
equivalent,  and  does  us  an  incalculable  injury,  and  of  a  class  against  whom 
we  cannot  do  open  battle.  Trusting,  in  justice  to  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  you  will  publish  this, — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

A  Country  Photographer. 

Fore-street,  Sidmouth,  Devon,  February  28,  1888. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — What  is  an  amateur  ? — One  who  cultivates  any  study  or 
art  from  taste  or  attachment  without  pursuing  it  professionally.  Now,  to 
my  thinking,  when  an  amateur  lays  himself  out,  as  many  do,  to  produce 
photographs  for  sale,  he  ceases  to  be  an  amateur  in  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word,  even  though,  forsooth,  in  his  endeavour  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  his  hobby  by  selling  his  productions,  he  should  cloak  the  deed  under 
the  guise  of  charity,  which  they  tell  us  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins. 
Competition  is  good,  and  every  one  has  an  undoubted  right  to  dispose 
of  the  product  of  his  brain  or  hands ;  but,  I  think,  most  people 
will  agree  that  it  is  very  unfair  competition,  and  very  unfair  trading, 
for  the  so-called  amateur  to  put  the  product  of  his  leisure  hours  on  the 
market  (be  it  for  an  orphanage  or  any  other  charitable  purpose)  at  a 
price  that  makes  it  simply  impossible  for  the  professional  man,  who  has 
invested  his  capital  and  who  devotes  the  whole  of  his  time  and  ability  to 
the  business,  to  compete  with  him  with  any  prospect  of  a  fair  and 
reasonable  return  for  his  skill  and  labour. 

If  an  orphanage  should  eventually  result  from  the  profits  made  by  the 
thousands  of  amateurs  who  “  dabble  in  photography,”  I  trust  that  due 
provision  will  be  made  for  the  unhappy  progeny  of  the — no  doubt  by  that 
period  extinct —  Professional. 


CORRECTIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Possibly  the  onus  of  the  mistakes  I  find  in  your  report 
of  my  “  discourse”  on  photo-micrography  to  the  London  and  Provincial 
Photographic  Association  lies  at  my  door ;  whether  or  not  this  is  so  I 
shall  probably  save  trouble  to  you  and  to  myself  by  pointing  out  a  few 
statements  which  I  am  reported  to  have  made,  and  which  I  did  not  mean 
to  make,  and  certainly  ought  not  to  have  made. 

“Penetration  is  a  small  matter  in  photo -micrography.”  I  have  a 
pretty  clear  recollection  of  what  I  said  on  this  point.  I  defined  penetra¬ 
tion  as  a  “  bogus”  quality  and  a  compromise.  I  pointed  out  that  in 
ordinary  ocular  examination  penetration  is  of  little  moment,  as  the  focus 
can  be  altered  to  different  planes,  but  I  stated  that  for  photo-micrography 
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a  certain  amount  of  penetration  is  an  absolute  necessity,  which  is  slightly 
discrepant  with  the  tenour  of  your  report.  I  plead  “  not  guilty”  to  thia 
libel  anyhow. 

“  In  ligh-power  work  some  objects  are  difficult  to  resolve,  and  then 
only  lenses  of  the  highest  power  can  be  used.”  For  the  italicised  words 
read  “widest  angle.” 

“  When  he  really  wanted  to  use  the  eye-piece  with  other  lenses  by 
Zeiss  he  never  had  any  fear  of  the  result.’’  Read,  “When  he  really 
wanted  to  use  an  eye-piece  with  other  makers’  lenses  he  never  feared  to 
use  the  Zeiss  projection  eye-piece.”  What  I  meant  to  say,  if  I  did  not 
say  it,  was  that  1  could  use  Zeiss’  projection  ocular  with  good  lenses  not 
made  by  Zeiss  at  all. 

In  the  line  above  for  “  never”  read  “  hardly  ever.” 

Regarding  my  statement  about  the  rays  slightly  converging  at  the 
substage  condenser,  I  mentioned  during  the  discussion  that  I  do  not 
consider  this  a  perfect  arrangement,  and  that  I  have  ordered  a  supple¬ 
mentary  glass  to  parallelise  the  rays  from  the  lantern  condenser  which, 
though  a  double  combination  of  a  new  construction,  I  called,  for  the  sake 
of  convenience  as  I  most  carefully  explained,  a  “  bull’s  eye.” 

“  The  objective  is  not  joined  by  oil  to  the  back  of  the  object  glass.” 
Well,  no,  I  guess  it  isn’t,  not  at  least  as  a  general  rule  !  Read,  “  When 
the  substage  condenser  at  its  focus  cannot  be  joined  by  oil  to  the  back 
of  the  object  slide  (on  account  of  being  too  far  away)  I  have  to  build  up 
with  cover  glasses  of  crown  glass  oiled  together,  and  oiled  to  the  object 
slide  and  the  condenser.”  Mr.  Trinks  stated  in  the  discussion  that  he 
uses  a  glass  slip  instead  of  the  cover  glasses ;  this,  I  said,  was  quite 
correct  so  long  as  his  slip  is  precisely  the  proper  thickness. 

“  A  good  substage  condenser  which  works  with  critical  perfection  is 
necessary.”  Read,  “A  good  substage  condenser  is  necessary  for  a  critical 
image.” 

In  the  last  sentence,  instead  of  what  is  reported,  read,  “  For  objects 
with  much  shadow  or  dark  detail,  as  in  pathological  or  physiological  low- 
power  work,  he  printed  on  paper  with  a  glazed  surface,”  Ac.  Where 
there  are  no  such  masses  of  dark  detail  I  print  on  bromide  paper 
invariably. 

Your  contemporary,  the  Neivs,  has  not  been  more  successful  in  its 
report  than  you  have,  but  I  notice  that  what  you  have  wrong  he  has 
correct,  and  vice  versa;  so  that  I  have  the  comfort  of  believing  that  after 
all  the  mistakes  lie  with  the  reporter  rather  than  with,  yours,  &c., 

-  Andrew  Pringle. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  observe  an  inaccuracy  in  my  article  on  The  Metric 
System  in  your  last  issue : — Page  119,  second  column,  line  eleven,  for 
“drachm”  read  “scruple.”  Apologising  for  this  inadvertence, — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  R.  C.  Phillips. 

- + - 
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Will  exchange  a  ten-inch  square-bellows  brass-bound  camera  for  an  enlarging  lantern. 

— Address,  Artist,  11,  Upper  Fox-street,  Leicester. 

Will  exchange  “Simplex”  drop  shutter,  nearly  new,  for  waterproof  case  suitable  to 
carry  six  or  more  dark  slides. — Address,  Walford,  88,  Bellenden-road,  Peckham, 
London,  S.E. 

Wanted,  whole-plate  rapid  rectilinear  by  good  maker  in  exchange  for  whole-plate 
portrait  lens  or  enlarging  lantern. — Address,  Berlin  Studio,  48,  Junction-road, 
Holloway,  N. 

Will  exchange  a  geared  cabinet  rolling  press  for  a  Ross’  No.  2  portable  lens  or  curtain, 
mechanical  or  slipping  slides  for  the  magic  lantern. — Address,  G.  Wilson,  Photo¬ 
grapher,  Gfrange-over-Sands. 

I  will  exchange  a  gas  cooking  or  baking  stove,  also  a  dark-room  gas  lamp  with 
burner  and  ruby  glass  on  three  sides  ;  wanted,  skin  rug  and  pedestal.— Address, 

A.  McDonald,  68,  Arthur-street,  Penrith. 

Required,  half-plate  long-focus  camera  having  reversible  frame,  swing  back,  &c. ;  will 
give  in  exchange  an  8x5  leather-bellows  camera  or  a  nine-carat  gold  Albert. — 
Address,  Edward  J.  Hughes,  Graigne,  co.  Kilkenny. 

- ♦ - 

^natoera  to  CortesimnUnuss. 

***  All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  “  Exchanges," 
must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden , 
London,  W.  C. 

Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs  to 
:‘H.  Greenwood  &  Co.,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden ,  London ,  IF.  (7. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

«  J.  Hartley,  St.  Helen’s. — Photograph  of  St.  Helen’s  Recreation  Football  Team. 

B.  Duckmanton,  Gainsborough. — Almanac  with  photograph  of  Gainsborough  Trinity 
Football  Team  mounted  thereon. 

W.  Gothard,  Barnsley. — Photograph  of  Dr.  Burlc. 

John  Browning,  Exeter. — Three  photographs  of  Archdeacon  Earle. 

Mr.  Holgate,  Bingley. — Photograph  oj  model  of  Bradford. 

E.  Ward,  Manchester. — Photograph  of  large  boulder  found  in  Oxford-street,  Manchester. 

One  of  the  H.  L.’s. — In  our  next. 

W.  A.  Brice. — Received,  and  is  receiving  due  attention. 

A.B  — Any  water  may  be  distilled.  That  which  you  tried  cannot  have  been 
pure. 

Thirty  Years’  Amateur. — Apply  to  the  Willesden  Paper  Company,  Willes- 
den,  London. 


H.T.  Y.— The  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  prints  is  known  as  a  “  flare  spot,"  ami 
arises  from  the  diaphragm  not  being  in  the  best  position. 

W.  H.  K.— Exhibitors  are  usually  not  restricted  as  to  the  number  of  picture! 
they  send  to  photographic  exhibitions  for  competition,  even  when  the  award 
is  given  for  one  picture. 

Plate  inquires  if  there  is  in  the  market  ready-sensitised  ferrotype  plates,  and 
where  can  they  be  obtained. — We  are  not  sure  that  they  are  a  commercial 
article  at  the  present  time. 

B.  Buck.— If  you  employ  the  back  lens  by  itself  the  hood  is  not  required,  the 
mount  itself  serves  as  a  suflicieut  shade.  If  you  use  the  front  lens  alone 
separate  the  hood  from  it  and  then  screw  it  in  the  place  of  the  back 
combination. 

W.  Keen. — The  cost  of  a  patent  for  four  years  is  4t.  for  the  stamps.  If  you 
obtain  the  patent  through  a  patent  agent  of  course  his  fees  will  lie  in  addition. 
Provisional  protection  for  one  year  costs  1/.  only.  Registration,  in  your 
case,  would  be  no  protection  whatever. 

A.  McD.— Without  knowing  the  aspect  of  the  studio  we  can  scarcely  pass  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  ground  or  plain  glass  will  be  the  most  suitable.  If  it 
has  a  northerly  aspect  we  should  prefer  plain  glass  ;  that  is,  if  it  need  not  be 
obscured  to  prevent  persons  looking  through.  In  the  majority  of  cases  plain 
glass  is  preferable  to  ground. 

E.  D.  inquires  if  there  is  anything  by  which  pyro  stains  can  be  removed  from  a 
piece  of  polished  marble.  We  might  suggest  that  he  try  a  solution  of  iodine 
in  ammonia,  or  alum  and  citric  acid  ;  but  have  had  no  experience  in  that  I 
particular  case.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  would  probably  remove  such  a  stain, 
but  it  would  also  impair  the  polish. 

John  Wilson. — Celluloid  is  made  by  dissolving  pyroxyline  in  alcohol  and 
ether  as  for  collodion,  then  mixing  with  it  certain  pigments  according  to  the 
colour  desired,  castor  oil,  and  other  substances  ;  the  solvents  are  then  got 
rid  of,  leaving  a  hard,  solid  material,  which  can  afterwards  be  applied  to 
many  useful  purposes  such  as  you  name. 

A.  B.  Z. — Notwithstanding  the  authority  you  quote,  auriue  is  not  a  permanent 
colour  when  mixed  with  a  varnish  and  used  where  it  will  be  exposed  to  a 
strong  light.  There  are  many  dyes,  it  may  he  mentioned,. which  may  be 
permanent  on  some  fabrics  while  they  are  fugitive  on  others.  The  method 
of  application  and  the  mordants  used  also  afl'ect  the  permanence. 

W.  G.  asks  :  “  Could  you  kindly  tell  me  what  dyes  are  stable  enough  to  expose 
to  moderate  daylight,  and  whether  they  will  mix  with  a  spirit  varnish  l  I 
want  a  tinted  varnish — say  straw-colour  or  pale  orange.  ” — We  presume  you  ; 
wish  to  make  a  lacquer;  if  so,  the  colouring  matters  usually  employed  for 
this  purpose  are  turmeric,  gamboge,  dragon’s  blood,  annatto,  Ac. 

H.  J. — If  your  pictures  fade  in  so  short  a  time  as  three  months  it  is  clear  there 
is  something  wrong  in  the  manipulations.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the 
paper  itself  is  in  any  way  the  cause.  You  say  that  those  prints  which  are 
mounted  on  chocolate-coloured  mounts  fade  the  quickest,  but  the  one  you 
enclose,  which  has  changed  so  much  in  ten  weeks,  is  on  a  white  mount.  We 
cannot  indicate  the  cause,  except  that  the  prints  are  either  not  properly 
fixed  or  imperfectly  washed. 

S.  McLean  says  he  has  just  built  a  studio,  and,  before  it  was  finished,  his 
next  door  neighbour  has  erected  a  large  wooden  hoarding  in  his  garden  which 
completely  blocks  out  the  whole  of  the  side  light.  He  asks  if  lie  cannot 
compel  him  to  take  it  down,  as  it  is  evidently  put  up  expressly  to  annoy  him, 
and  it  renders  the  studio  useless. — Our  correspondent,  we  fear,  has  no  remedy 
as  his  neighbour  has  as  much  right  to  put  up  anything  on  his  own  premises 
as  he  has  on  his.  If  the  studio  had  been  erected  sufficiently  long  to  give  a 
title  to  “ancient  lights”  the  case  would  be  different. 

G.  Frost  writes  :  “I  have  an  enlarging  lantern  (no  lens),  four-inch  condenser; 

I  have  a  French  cabinet  photographic  lens,  but  cannot  get  a  picture  sharp 
except  by  holding  the  lens,  say,  four  inches  from  the  flange.  What  is  the  ■ 
best  way  out  of  the  difficulty  ?  Must  I  get  another  lens  '!  I  can  get  good 
sharp  pictures  with  the  lens  if  held  away.  Can  you  advise  the  best  firm  for 
lithographic  views  ?  I  want  to  ijsue  a  book  ot  local  views.” — There  is  no 
necessity  for  another  lens.  All  that  is  required  is  a  piece  of  tube  to  lengthen 
the  front  of  the  lantern'  four  inches  or  to  whatever  length  may  be  necessary 
to  suit  the  focus  of  the  lens.  It  is  against  our  rule  to  recommend  any  par¬ 
ticular  firms.  Consult  the  advertisements  in  the  Almanac. 


- ♦ - 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of 
this  Club,  March  7,  1888,  will  be  on  The  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Stains  on 
Gelatine  Negatives. 

The  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. — On  the  8th 
instant  a  Smoking  Concert  will  be  given.  Friends  of  members  are  invited. 
Chair  will  be  taken  at  eight  o’clock. 

Received. — We  have  received  a  richly  emblazoned  Office  Calendar  from  the 
Scovill  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York,  which  is  a  masterpiece  iu  the 
typographic  printing  of  the  press  of  Messrs.  Styles  &  Cash,  of  that  city.  We 
have  also  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  March  issue  of  Mawsou  &  Swan’s  Diary, 
and  the  Pocket  Almanac  of  R.  W.  Thomas  &  Co. 
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REFLECTIONS. 

All  photographs,  as  we  need  scarcely  state,  owe  their  existence 
to  reflections,  but,  obviously,  it  is  to  a  more  restricted  range 
that  attention  will  be  directed  in  our  remarks.  Any  one  who 
has  often  been  consulted  by  beginners  and  others  engaged  in 
photographic  operations,  and  had  to  give  advice  in  a  multitude 
af  topics — optical,  chemical,  and  artistic,  as  naturally  lies  in 
:he  province  of  the  Editors  of  this  Journal,  must  have  been 
struck  with  the  great  variety  of  modes  in  which  reflected  light 
lets  in  a  manner  inimical  to  beauty  of  the  picture.  Some  feav 
)f  the  more  commonly  met  with  varieties'may  here  be  described, 
t  is  by  some  imagined  that  by  merely  painting  a  surface 
flack  it  ceases  to  have  the  power  of  reflecting  white  light, 
nd  that,  where  there  is  danger  of  such  reflection,  the 
flackening  the  surface  suffices  to  prevent  any  danger.  There 
re  blacks  and  blacks  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  purest  black 
hat  artists’  colourmen  ever  devised  reflects  some  white  light, 
iany  blacks  reflect  quite  a  large  amount,  while  unless  the 
chicle — the  varnish  or  size  which  holds  the  pigment— be 
xceedingly  carefully  adjusted,  actual  “gloss”  will  be  seen 
n  the  surface  of  the  first  coat  of  paint.  In  many  instances 
ich  brightness  of  surface  is  no  real  harm,  but  more  frequently 
is  harmful. 

Our  attention  was  recently  drawn  to  this  matter  by  a 
ifficulty  an  experienced  photographer  had  met  with.  He 
as  aware  that  light  was  acting  injuriously  somewhere,  but 
as  at  a  difficulty  to  “  place  ”  it.  An  accident  led  to  the  dis- 
>very.  The  camera  employed  was  of  the  best  make  possible 
O'  obtain,  and  everything  seemed  in  order;  some  plates 
iffered,  others  did  not.  It  was  eventually  shown  that  at 
ie  oblong  aperture  in  the  framework  of  the  camera  which 
ifined  the  size  of  the  picture  on  each  side  of  thejplate  (it  was 
movable  back)  a  reflection  of  a  very  strong  character 
curred.  The  wood  was  almost  half  an  inch  thick,  and  there 
is  a  long  slip  half  an  inch  broad  and  several  inches  long 
laced  just  in  the  path  of  the  rays  from  the  lens,  and  if  these 
ppened  to  be  from  some  bright  object,  it  needs  no  argument 
I  show  the  disastrous  effect  they  might  cause  under  certain 
'  ''junctures.  A  strip  of  velvet  ribbon  glued  on  to  the  limiting 
ijrfaces  of  the  wooden  boundary  at  once  put  a  stop  to  all 
1  ther  reflections. 

But  it  often  happens  that  a  surface  properly  treated  in  this 
1  ?ai'd,  and  where  all  reflections  have  been,  as  far  as  is 
ljisible,  stopped,  wears  away  and  becomes  again  dangerous. 

I  ry  frequently  does  this  happen  in  some  forms  of  lenses.  We 
ye  naet  with  cases  in  which  the  projecting  metallic  portion  at 
r  posterior  part  of  the  lens,  once  a  beautiful  dead  black,  had 
e  dually  become  quite  bright,  and  so  insensibly  had  the 


change  taken  place  that  the  owner  was  surprised  when  it  was 
pointed  out  to  him.  There  is  made  at  the  present  day  a  lens 
of  considerable  merit  otherwise,  in  which  this  reflection  from 
the  back  is  a  serious  evil,  even  when  the  instrument  is  first 
received  from  the  maker.  Much  depends  upon  the  form  of 
lens  selected,  but  the  manufacturer  is  by  no  means  so  careful 
in  this  respect  as  he  ought  to  be,  and  we  have  in  our  possession 
objectives  of  high  excellence  in  which  the  edges  of  the  lens, 
when  looked  at  from  the  back  of  the  camera,  are  perfectly  and 
brightly  visible  through  being  left  with  ground  edges,  instead 
of  being,  as  they  ought  to  be,  blackened  as  carefully  as  the 
interior  of  the  lens  mount  itself. 

Again,  the  loose  diaphragms  of  a  lens  are  so  often  handled 
that  they  frequently  become  like  polished  brass  in  places. 
Now  it  is  quite  certain  that  this  cannot  always  be  allowed  with 
impunity,  for  it  is  evident  that  avith  bright  objects — sky,  white 
dresses,  Ac.— enough  of  light  may  be  reflected  to  cause  a  veil 
over  the  image  when  rereflected  from  the  back  of  the  front  lenses. 

If  we  turn  to  photo-micrography,  we  notice  many  failures 
through  inability  to  observe  how  powerful  a  reflecting  surface 
the  dull  black  of  a  microscope  tube  really  is  when  the 
conditions  are  favourable.  When  the  tube  is  not  removed, 
this  sometimes  being  a  difficulty,  no  work  can  be  done  till  it  is 
lined  avith  black  arnlvet,  as,  otherwise,  all  definition  in  the 
centre  of  the  plate  is  destroyed  by  a  flood  of  reflections  forming 
a  complete  disc  of  fog. 

Flare  and  ghost  spots  have  long  ago  been  traced  to  reflec¬ 
tions  among  the  lenses  of  the  compound,  and  haa*e  been  curable 
by  being  dissipated  upon  the  lenses  being  altered  in  their 
relative  distances  from  one  another.  The  reflections,  however, 
are  dissipated  only,  and  not  destroyed. 

We  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  avitnessing  a  series  of 
very  unfortunate  results  occasioned  by  reflections  from  another 
source.  Cone  or  other  shaped  fronts  have  for  many  years  been 
employed  for  increasing  the  axTailable  length  of  the  camera 
proper,  and  very  useful  they  often  are  ;  but  in  a  recently  made 
rigid  front,  some  six  inches  from  back  to  front,  ave  saw  the 
dangers  of  reflection  so  strikingly  exhibited  that  we  felt  sur¬ 
prise  that  attention  had  not  before  been  called  to  the  subject. 
This  box-shaped  front,  carrying  a  longer  focus  lens  than  avas 
possible  without  such  extension,  avas  about  half  the  diameter  of 
the  camera  proper,  and  avas  carefully  blacked.  A  e  happened  to 
see  the  full  power  of  the  reflections  in  looking  through  the 
camera  lens  and  loose  front  in  situ  upon  a  daa*  when  the 
photographer  was  using  this  particular  camera.  The  avhole  of 
the  blackened  interior  received  to  the  full  the  rays  proceeding 
from  the  lens,  and  they,  avhen  a  plate  avas  exposed,  were  sent 
on  to  the  plate  in  a  most  injurious  manner. 
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It  is  evident  that  in  using  such  cones  or  other  lengthening 
contrivance  the  utmost  care  is  desirable,  first,  in  shielding  the 
lens  from  light  so  as  to  reduce  the  amount  passing  through  to 
a  minimum ;  next,  in  covering  the  interior  of  the  extension 
front,  if  possible,  with  a  non-reflecting  surface  such  as  velvet ; 
lastly,  in  choosing  a  form  for  the  front  which  would  be 
least  calculated  to  assist  the  detrimental  action  of  such 
reflections. 

The  cases  we  have  described  are  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
number  we,  and  doubtless  others,  have  met  with  ;  but  we  think 
we  have  called  attention  to  some  few  cases  which  are  prominent 
among  those  brought  within  the  range  of  our  experience. 


background,  will  seem  to  be  of  a  different  size  from  what  it  would 
have°been  if  it  bad  a  solid  and  dark  one.  All  this  may  be  proved  by 
the  pictures  on  the  different  hoardings. 


On  more  than  one  occasion  we  have  directed  attention  to  the  subject 
of  proportions  in  large  portraits,  and  pointed  out  that  a  portrait  which 
by  actual  measurement  may  be  exactly  the  size  of  the  original, 
may  yet  look  either  larger  or  smaller  according  to  surrounding 
circumstances.  If  it  be,  say,  a  three-quarter  figure  and  includes  a 
large  proportion  of  background,  it  will,  when  framed  and  hung  upon 
a  wall,  usually  convey  the  impression  of  being  under  life  size.  But  if 
it  be  only  a  head,  or  a  head  and  very  little  of  the  bust,  in  appearance 
it  will  exceed  life  size.  These  facts  should  be  remembered  by  photo¬ 
graphers  in  making  enlargements. 


— — ♦» - - - 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  Mr.  Bryant 
laid  a  paper  on  the  table  with  regard  to  the  planet  Sappho,  which 
approaches  near  to  the  earth  once  in  every  seven  years.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  at  stations  widely  apart  on  the  earth’s  surface  it  should, 
When  it  approaches,  be  photographed  by  competent  observers ;  and  as, 
at  that  time,  it  will  have  a  parallax  of  from  ten  to  eleven  seconds  of 
arc,  such  photographs  would  be  of  great  value  in  determining  the 
solar  parallax.  M.  Ainslie  Common  thought  he  would  be  able  to 
take  a  negative  in  so  short  a  time  as  ten  seconds,  the  movement  of  the 
planet  in  the  time  not  causing  any  difficulty  in  making  the  requisite 
measures.  The  planet  would  be  of  about  the  eleventh  magnitude  at 
the  time. 


In  reply  to  a  question  put  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Friday  last, 
it  was  stated  that  the  first  series  of  700  experiments  by  Dr.  Russell 
and  Captain  Abney,  in  connexion  with  the  question  of  the  action  of 
light  on  water  colours,  had  been  concluded,  and  that  the  results  were 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  printers.  Also  that  they  would  shortly  be 
submitted  to  the  Committee  of  Artists.  This  Committee  will,  in  due 
course,  make  a  report  on  the  experiments  and  their  own  experience 
on  the  subject.  This  report  will  be  looked  forward  to  with  interest 
by  every  photographer  who  does  coloured  pictures. 


Many  photographers  make  it  a  practice  to  issue  all  their  coloured 
work  on  a  permanent  basis,  but  we  have  seen  many  examples  where 
this  has  been  done  of  fugitive  colours  being  employed  in  the  finishing, 
to  the  ultimate  ruin  of  the  picture.  In  pigment  printing  processes 
unstable  colours  are  being  largely  used  which  must  tend  to  bring 
such  processes  into  disrepute.  What  is  the  use  of  employing  a 
“  permanent  process,”  if  undoubtedly  fugitive  materials  be  introduced  t 
Whether  the  promised  report,  when  issued,  will  have  any  influence 
in  this  direction  is  somewhat  doubtful,  seeing  that  some  of  the 
pigments  now  being  employed  are  well  known  to  be  evanescent 
under  the  influence  of  light— still  they  are  extensively  used. 


An  excellent  opportunit}r  now  exists  for  studying  the  effect  of  size 
and  proportion  in  portraiture  under  varying  conditions.  On  most  of 
the  hoardings  in  and  around  the  Metropolis  which  are  used  for 
advertising  purposes,  are  to  be  seen  portraits  of  almost  every  size  and 
in  almost  every  conceivable  style.  Some  are  life  size,  some  are 
smaller,  while  others  are  of  Brobdignagian  dimensions.  Many  photo¬ 
graphers  who  make  a  speciality  of  enlargements  will  do  well  to  study 
the  effect  of  some  of  these  pictures,  as  it  may  prove  .instructive. 
Some  of  the  full-length  figures  will  be  found,  on  measurement,  to  be 
as  nearly  a>  possible  the  actual  size  of  life,  yet,  when  they  are  viewed 
from  a  clo.-e  standpoint,  and  even  on  a  level  with  the  eye,  they 
do  not  convey  the  impression  that  they  are,  or  anything  near  it — 
particularly  is  this  the  case  with  some  of  the  groups.  But  if  the 
heads  and  busts  were  cut  out  and  shown  as  such,  they  would  appear 
to  be  very  much  larger,  and  in  some  instances  exceed  the  size  of  life. 
The  large  amount  of  background  shown  in  a  great  number  of  these 
p'etures  takes  off  from  the  apparent  size  of  the  figuie.  Again,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  same  size  head,  with  a  light  vignetted 


Artists,  when  they  have  to  paint  a  portrait,  always  give  the  subject! 
of  proportions  due  consideration,  and,  if  possible,  ascertain  the  positioi 
in  which  the  picture  is  to  be  placed.  Then  they  finish  it  to  suit  the 
light  and  other  conditions,  and  photographers,  when  possible,  fihojj 
do  the  same.  As  a  rule,  in  painting  a  three-quarter  length,  the  hear 
is  made  somewhat  larger,  by  measurement,  than  is  really  the  size  oj 
the  sitter’s,  so  that  when  it  is  hung  up  it  gives  the  idea  of  be  in; 
exactly  life  size.  In  making  “  life  size  ”  enlargements,  due  considera 
tion  should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  finished  result  is  intended  U 
convey  the  impression  to  the  ordinary  observer  that  it  is  the  size  o 
life,  and  not  of  necessity  that  it  should  be  so  when  gauged  with  a  foot 
rule.  When  enlargements  at  all  approach  life  size,  care  should  b 
taken  that  they  appear  of  those  dimensions,  for,  if  they  look  a  littl 
smaller,  or  anything  larger,  they  generally  convey  an  unfavourabl 
impression,  and  are  therefore  unsatisfactory. 


“  Why  is  it,”  we  were  asked  the  other  day,  “  that  an  artist  in  paintinl 
a  landscape  never  introduces  a  photographer,  as  they  are  plentifij 
enough,  as  a  rule,  wherever  there  are  materials  for  pretty  pictures 
Sketch ers  are  frequently  shown,  so  are  anglers,  and,  indeed,  persoi 
in  almost  every  pursuit  but  photography.”  Doubtless  there  is 
reason  for  this,  though,  perhaps,  after  all,  photographers  are  not  sorr 
A  photographer  in  the  act  of  focussing  can  scarcely  be  considered 
picturesque  object,  whatever  he  may  be  at  any  other  time. 


The  light  during  the  past  week  or  two  has  considerably  improved  ; 
quality,  and  will  now  continue  to  improve,  and  outdoor  worke. 
are  anticipating  an  early  resumption  of  operations  in  the  fiel. 
During  the  months  of  March  and  April  we*  usually  get,  pho 
oraphically  speaking,  some  of  the  best  light  of  the  year.  At  til 
season  it  is  possible  to  obtain  good  pictures  of  certain  subjects  wh 
at  any  other  time 'are  unattainable.  Take,  for  example,  studies 
trees  with  gnarled  and  fantastically  shaped  branches.  I  he3e  peci 
arities  cannot  be  seen  when  the  foliage  is  on.  A  series  of  pho i 
o-raphs  of  trees,  minus  their  leaves,  would  be  of  great  utility 
students  in  arboriculture.  Such  a  series,  including  almost  eve 
variety,  couldj  just  now  be  obtained  without  difficulty  in  the  Garde 
at  Kew.  Kensington  Gardens,  too,  contain  some  very  fine  examp 
of  trees  which  are  well  worth  photographing  while  they  are  denud 
of  their  leaves.  _ 


Some  amateurs,  in  attempting  to  use  the  magnesium  flash  light  i 
oortraits,  have  tried  the  effect  of  igniting  the  powder  m  two  or  me 
parts  of  the  room  at  the  same  time,  with  the  view  of  foftenm  j 
strong  cast  shadows  produced  when  there  is  but  one  point  0  1  4 

ration.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake,  as  it  is  always  liable  to  prod 
false  lights  in  the  eyes,  and  also  destroy  the  general  chiaroscuro  o 
picture.  The  shadows  should  always  be  modified  by  a  reflector.  )• 
the  sitter  be  placed  four  or  five  feet  from  the  wall  of  the  room,  tha', 
papered  with  a  light  paper  it  will  usually  reflect  back  light  enoi 
to  sufficiently  soften  the  shadows.  A  large  newspaper,  placed  ai 

proper  angle,  makes  an  excellent  reflector— indeed,  several  profession 

portraitists  of  our  acquaintance  use  no  other.  They  simply  throw  | 
newspaper  over  a  chair,  or  any  other  article  of  fumituie  t  a  maypl 
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at  hand.  A  newspaper,  when  rightly  placed,  will  reflect  sufficient 
light  for  most  purposes,  while  it  is  far  less  trying  to  the  eyes  of  the 
sitter  than  a  formal  white  or  light-coloured  screen, 


NORMAN  MACBETH,  R.S.A. 

An  estimable  art  teacher  has  gone  from  amongst  us.  Mr.  Norman 
Macbeth,  R.S.A.,  died  at  his  residence,  10,  Belsize-avenue,  London, 
on  the  27th  ult.,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year. 

It  seems  only  the  other  day,  although  it  is  over  two  months 
ago,  that  we  listened  to  his  valuable  lecture  On  the  Construction  and 
Requirements  of  Portrait  Art,  delivered  before  the  London  and  Pro¬ 
vincial  Photographic  Association,  and  given  in  full  in  our  issue  of 
January  6 — the  last  of  his  public  utterances. 

When  we  last  saw  him  he  spoke  of  a  pleasant  visit  he  had  paid  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  West  of  Scotland,  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed,  and  incidentally  he  spoke  with  approval  of  the  method  we 
had  adopted  of  breaking  up  his  lecture,  and  dividing  it  with  sub¬ 
headings,  so  as  to  prevent  its  appearing  too  heavy,  in  the  desire  to 
get  it  all  complete  in  one  number.  At  that  time,  too,  he  spoke  of 
various  ideas  which  he  was  to  have  put  into  practice  during  the 
year,  with  a  view  to  the  better  initiating  photographers  into  the 
principles  of  art. 

While  residing  in  Scotland,  and,  indeed,  since  his  removal  to  London 
a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Macbeth  has  painted  the  portraits  of  many 
eminent  persons,  and  for  many  years  there  were  always  to  be  seen  on 
the  walls  of  the  Academy  several  works  from  his  easel.  He  was  a 
most  lovable  man,  and  leaves  one  daughter  (married)  a  id  three  sons, 
one  of  whom  is  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

III. 


The  firm  of  W.  W.  Rouch  &  Co.  makes  a  good  display.  Besides 
their  exhibits  of  chemicals  employed  in  photography,  and  which  are 
very  attractively  arranged,  this  firm  has  a  large  collection  of  cameras 
and  other  apparatus. 

It  will  have  been  observed  from  our  notice  last  week  that  a  medal 
was  awarded  for  their  detective  camera.  As  this-  is  constructed  on  a 
different  principle  from  the  other  “  detectives  ”  in  the  Exhibition  we 
shall  give  a  brief  account  of  it.  The  plates  are  contained  in  a  chamber 
at  the  back,  each  being  encased  in  a  sheath,  which  protects  the  back 
entirely  and  leaves  the  front  exposed.  The  overlap  of  the  front  is 
sufficient,  when  a  parcel  of  plates  are  stacked  together,  to  protect  the 
surface  of  the  plate  thus  enveloped  from  being  scratched  or  damaged 
)y  the  back  of  the  sheath-protected  plate  which  is  in  front  of  it.  A 
lacket  of  plates  being  inserted  in  a  suitable  chamber  or  recess  at  the 
>ack  of  the  camera,  springs  in  the  back  press  against  them  and  keep 
hem  forced  up  against  a  frame  in  the  camera,  which  is  the  exposing 
ilane.  By  means  of  a  lever,  operated  upon  by  a  button  on  the 
ntside,  the  plate  next  to  the  front,  after  being  exposed,  is  caused  to 
ise  up  considerably  above  the  others,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being 

! ‘rasped  by  finger  and  thumb,  when  it  is  transferred  to  a  recess  behind 
he  others,  which  all  move  forwards  so  as  to  cause  the  next  in 
otation  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  that  has  been  exposed  and 
emoved,  and  which  now  forms  the  rear  of  the  series.  It  is  evident 
hat  the  foremost  of  the  series  is  now  in  place  ready  for  exposure, 
finch,  having  been  effected,  it  in  turn  is  raised  and  removed  to  the 
sar,  and  so  on,  until  the  whole  of  the  dozen,  or  any  other  number, 
ave  been  exposed.  The  thin  plate  composing  the  sheath  quite  pre- 
ents  the  light  from  passing  from  the  first  to  the  second  plate.  The 
I  fiiole  operation  of  transferring  is  effected  through  a  thin,  flexible, 
ght-proof  bag,  formed  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  soft  leather  similar  to 
hat  of  which  French  kid  gloves  are  made.  Being  very  thin  and 
liable,  it  offers  no  obstruction  to  the  easy  manipulating  of  the  plates, 
'he  exposure  is  effected  by  a  trigger,  which  liberates  a  flexible  band, 
nth  an  aperture  that  passes  in  front  of  the  lens,  and  facilities  are 
ffered  for  focussing,  when  such  is  required,  although  the  normal 
ljustment,  or  zero,  ensures  everything  beyond  a  certain  number  of 


feet  to  infinity  being  sharp.  The  filling  up  of  the  sheaths  with  fresh 
plates  occupies  a  very  brief  period. 

A  very  serviceable  form  of  large  camera,  exhibited  by  this  firm,  is 
also  a  novel  feature  among  cameras.  It  is  capable  of  very  great  ex¬ 
tension,  and,  owing  to  special  construction,  the  ends  are  interchange¬ 
able.  A  great  amount  of  deviation  from  the  centre  is  permissible  to 
the  lens  by  special  bellows-form  of  flexible  front  in  the  lens-carrying 
frame,  by  which  the  len3  can  be  brought  either  up  near  to  the  top  or 
depressed  to  the  bottom.  The  bellows  body  of  the  camera  is  of  course 
square.  Very  perfect  arrangements  are  provided  for  swinging  the 
back,  not  only  vertically,  but  laterally.  "When  erected  on  the  stand 
the  Aveight  is  equally  divided  between  front  and  back,  thus  ensuring 
rigidity.  A  combination  camera,  expressly  adapted  for  enlargements, 
is  Avorthy  of  the  attention  of  the  visitor.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
portable  cameras  of  a  class  now  so  well  knoAvn  as  to  require  no  de¬ 
scription.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  some  of  their  x  b  cameras  of 
this  class  are  arranged  for  stereoscopic  wrork  in  addition  to  single 
pictures  on  the  full-sized  plate.  Special  appliances  for  enlarging  on 
bromide  paper  by  oil  light  are  also  here  to  be  found,  and,  on  inquiring 
we  find  they  are  inexpensive  as  well  as  being  effectNe. 

Cycling  and  photography  are  hoav  closely  connected,  hence,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated,  there  are  several  tricycles  specially  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  photographers  in  the  Exhibition.  One  of  these, 
by  the  “  Success  Cycle  Company,’’  is  stated  in  the  catalogue  to  afford 
special  facilities  for  carrying  the  tripod  as  well  as  the  camera.  We 
should  have  thought  that  in  these  days  of  knapsack  cameras  and 
almost  pocketable  stands  (reproductions  of  Anthony’s  “  Fairy  ” 
tripod,  Avhich  is  the  father,  or  mother,  of  all  we  have  seen),  such  an 
announcement  Avould  scarcely  liaAre  been  necessary.  The  “  Centre 
Cycle,”  Avhich  will  pass  through  any  doorway,  being  only  two  feet 
three  inches  in  width,  will  appeal  to  many  Avhose  means  of  access  to 
their  domiciles  are  confined  to  the  ordinary  house-door,  or  perchance 
the  narrow  side  entrance  to  the  garden.  The  novice  in  cycling  Avill 
rejoice  that  “  it  can  be  ridden  without  any  tuition,”  Avhile  the  man  of 
large  physique,  but  imperfect  stamina,  will  appreciate  the  statement 
that  “  hills  are  ascended  with  comparative  ease.”  There  is  also  a  '‘Road 
Sculler”  tricycle, fittedAvith  camera  and  apparatus  for  field  photography. 

Among  the  exhibits  of  David  Noakes  &  Son  we  notice  a  lantern 
appliance  that  is  useful.  It  is  a  lantern  objective  fitting,  so  arranged 
that  the  tube  containing  the  lenses,  wfiiich  form  the  objective,  can  be 
entirely  drawn  out  of  the  socket  jacket  containing  the  rack  and  pinion 
work,  and  another  of  longer  or  shorter  focus  inserted  in  its  place,  the 
socket  jacket  being  that  which  is  actuated  by  the  rack.  This  is  handy 
for  those  who  may  be  called  upon  to  project  their  pictures  on  a  screen 
of  given  size  at  an  arbitrary  distance. 

When  noticing  the  exhibits  of  Marion  &  Co.  last  week,  vre  omitted 
reference  to  a  single  landscape  lens  by  Voigtlander  constructed  of  the 
new  Jena  glass.  It  is  a  meniscus,  cemented,  achromatic  lens  of  more 
than  ordinary  thickness.  The  diaphragm  (an  “  iris  ”)  is  rather  closer 
to  the  lens  than  usual,  and  is  of  an  approximate  aperture  of  TC.  With 
this  it  gave  a  flat  field  over  a  considerable  area,  which  Avas  of  course 
extended  by  diminishing  the  aperture. 

The  Judges  in  Class  B,  Section  1  (Lenses)  have  now  made  the  folloAVing 
aAvards  : — 

Landscaqie  Lenses.— Medal  2  J.  H.  Dailmeyer.  Certificate  :  W.  Wray. 
Portrait  Lenses. — Medal:  Yoigtlander,  per  Marion  &  Co.  Certificate: 
Swift  &  Son. 

- - — — + - ■ 

LANTERN  ITEMS. 

Before  the  season  quite  closes  I  should  like  to  jot  doAVn  a  few  notes, 
partly  suggested  by  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition,  or  rather  Avhat 
Avas  to  be  seen  there,  but  concerning  one  or  tAvo  other  points  also. 
First  of  all,  we  are,  most  of  us,  thinking  about 

The  Ether  Explosion. — I  formed  in  my  own  mind  a  very  decided 
opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  this,  but  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  examining  the  tank,  according  to  the  invitation  last  week.  After 
doing  so,  I  found  no  cause  to  alter  it.  The  tank  seemed  all  right, 
except  that  I  strongly  object  to  adding  a  chamber  above  the  ether  cells. 

I  believe  at  all  times  this  extra  gas  chamber  must  be  an  additional 
source  of  risk,  and  that  in  this  particular  case  it  added  to  the  danger 
largely,  if  it  did  not  cause  the  explosion.  I  could  find  no  signs  of 
faulty  joints  leading  to  “short-circuiting  ’  of  the  track.  To  put  it 
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briefly,  I  believe  the  explosion  was  due  to  using  the  oxygen  at  high 
pressure  from  a  bottle  in  connexion  with  pumice  safety  tubes.  The 
pumice  checks  escape  very  greatly,  while  the  high  pressure  admits 
oxygen  to  the  chamber  very  quickly ;  hence  oxygen  would  probably 
accumulate  in  the  tank  chamber  and  tubes  a  great  deal  faster  than  it 
would  pass  off  charged  with  vapour ,  and  hence  would  accumulate  from 
the  very  first  under-charged  with  ether,  or  in  a  dangerous  condition. 
If  either  the  pressure  had  been  less,  or  exit  had  been  unimpeded,  and 
therefore  faster  in  proportion ,  I  believe  it  would  not  have  happened. 
Itywill  readily  be  seen  how  the  upper  chamber  adds  to  the  risk,  and  I 
hold  very  strongly  that  there  should  be  no  reservoir  of  vapour  at  all 
beyond  the  current  actually  passing  over  the  ether.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed  that  high  pressure  materially  checks  evaporation ;  and  all 
things  considered,  I  feel  convinced  this  explanation  is  the  true  one. 

The  accident  also  emphasises  what  I  have  always  felt — the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  “  safety  ”  arrangements.  Pumice  is  safe  when  in  proper 
order ,  but  a  few  “snaps”  in  the  jet  may  quite  upset  this  state  of 
things,  and  then  it  merely  deceives  into  false  security.  I  always 
prefer  to  know  that  I  have  nothing  of  these  things,  and  that  I  must 
depend  upon  safe  conditions.  In  this  case  it  is  uncertain,  from  ex¬ 
amination,  whether  the  pumice  actually  let  the  flame  through,  or  was 
blown  backwards  bodily  by  explosion  of  the  gas  in  the  tube  in  front 
of  it ;  the  safety  chamber  was  of  a  simple  form,  rather  liable  to  this 
last  form  of  accident. 

This  accident  will  revive  the  question  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
tanks  and  woollen  “  saturators.”  The  latter  are,  I  believe,  more  subject 
to  slight  explosions  than  tanks ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  any  such  explosions  could  do  any  harm. 

The  Lantern  Competition . — I  am  quite  unable  to  see  on  what 
principle  the  awards  were  made  in  this — or,  in  fact,  how  awards  can 
very  well  be  made  fairly  in  such  a  competition  at  all,  there  being 
nothing  definite  to  go  upon.  The  only  really  fair  competition  would 
be  on  the  screen.  If  a  set  of  a  dozen  slides  embracing  a  fair  range — 
the  very  same  set — were  given  to  each  competitor  to  project,  something 
intelligible  wrould  be  before  the  judges.  As  it  was,  it  struck  me 
forcibly  that  several  of  the  exhibitors  had,  from  want  of  scientific 
knowledge,  gone  upon  radically  false  and  mistaken  lines,  and  that  the 
judges  had  done  no  better.  To  come  to  actual  examples :  the  medal 
was  given  to  the  most  thoroughly  unpractical  lantern  in  the  exhibition, 
for  no  reason  discoverable  other  than  the  sheer  amount  of  polished 
wood  and  bright  brass  about  it.  The  “rigid  tubes”  of  the  Docwra 
lantern  are  one  of  the  oldest  methods  in  the  trade.  I  had  them  fitted 
years  ago,  and  saw  them  at  least  a  dozen  years  back  on  lanterns  by 
Wood,  of  Cheapside.  The  size  and  weight  are  something  fearful  for 
any  purpose  except  a  fixture  in  some  institution ;  and  the  heavy  and 
expensive  lenses  are  a  move  in  the  wrong  direction.  Such  giant  lenses 
(9^.  a-piece  !)  were  also  shown  by  another  exhibitor.  Now,  some  years 
ago  I  made  very  careful  experiments  to  determine  what  gain  in  light 
could  he  got  with  “  long-focus  ”  lenses  by  using  larger  diameter.  I  went 
up  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches,  longer  than  which  is  rarely  needed,  and 
up  to  that  limit  there  was  no  gain  beyondjtwo  and  a  quarter  inches 
diameter  clearly  manifest ;  there  was  a  slight  shade  of  doubt  whether 
there  might  be  or  not  a  very  faint  increase  up  to  two  and  a  half  inches 
diameter,  but  most  assuredly  none  beyond  that.  To  go  beyond  is  there¬ 
fore  a  clear  evil,  as  adding  expense  and  weight  for  nothing. 

Another  “mistake  ”  exhibited  was  a  telescopic  front  with  rack  and 
pinion  to  every  “  draw !  ”  Again,  this  is  mere  useless  expense  and  un¬ 
practical,  but  has  a  further  objection  in  that  the  tube  area  is  too  small  at 
certain  distances  to  pass  the  full  cone  of  light  without  obstruction.  We 
do  not  want  in  a  lantern  any  mechanism  that  is  not  of  distinct  use,  but 
practical  simplicity,  with  no  more  weight  and  size  than  are  needed. 
Mr.  Noakes  showed  how,  by  the  “loose  jacket  ”  now  coming  into  use 
among  those  houses  which  really  have  the  largest  experience,  a  lantern 
with  only  the  single  “  draw  ”  usual  on  all  can  have  a  “  range  ”  of  focus 
of  seven  inches  between  greatest  and  least. 

Nearly  all  the  jets  shown  were  old-fashioned.  Messrs.  Oakley  had, 
however,  a  very  good  one  with  a  long  taper  nozzle,  recommended  in 
these  columns  by  Mr.  Scott;  and  Noakes  is  bringing  out  a  new  ad¬ 
justing  and  lime-turning  movement,  but  it  was  not  ready.  The 
.Oakley  jet  taps  are  new,  fulfilling  the  same  ends  as  Mr.  Pringle’s  cut¬ 
off  attachment.  A  screw  works  down  the  axis  of  the  plug,  so  as  to 
close  the  aperture  to  any  extent  desired ;  and  this  screw  valve  adjusts 
the  flow  of  gas.  Then  the  whole  plug  can  turn  on  or  off  full,  while 
the  adjustment  remains  as  set.  This  adjustment  also  allows  of  ex¬ 
treme  accuracy,  even  by  those  who  have  not  a  sensitive  touch.  This 
tap  is  a  really  good  thing,  as  is  the  triple  “  dissolver  ”  of  Noakes.  By 
ranging  two  sets  of  holes  on  one  spindle,  this  tap  dissolves  any  pair  of 
lanterns,  or  puts  on  any  single  ;  and  by  separating  the  “  setting  ”  and 
“dissolving”  levers  this  is  done  with  absolute  certainty  and  sim¬ 
plicity  in  the  dark ,  wl  ilo  bye-passes  can  be  arranged  anyhow. 


Beard’s  regulator  for  bottles  at  last  appears  to  work  perfectly,  but 
is  dear.  Clarkson’s  also  appears  to  work  well,  and  is  half  the  price 
— a  serious  consideration.  Mr.  Stewart  showed  one  of  each,  working 
upon  the  same  mixed  jet.  Clarkson’s  will  probably  stimulate  other 
makers  to  produce  a  cheaper  article;  and  if  (as  I  hear  is  probable) 
oxygen  shall  still  further  be  reduced  next  winter,  and  compressed 
house-gas  also  be  supplied  at  the  same  price,  the  revolution  will  be 
accomplished.  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that  Brins’s  “  lentils,”  which 
have  been  mentioned,  are  likely  to  be  no  longer  supplied.  They  were 
not  large  enough  for  English  jets,  and  would  give  a  better  light  with 
a  flat  face  ;  but  they  were  only  beginning  to  be  known,  and  I  think 
it  a  pity  not  to  go  on  with  them.  Can  any  one  tell  me  what  they  are  I' 
They  seem  very  like  alumina ;  but  when  I  tried  this  substance  some 
time  ago,  I  could  never  get  it  to  stand  as  these  do.  They  are  certainly 
not  zirconia. 

I  thought  the  light  fair,  and  no  more,  at  the  screen  exhibition,  but 
one  is  not  used  to  judging  of  a  thirty-foot  disc;  also  the  sheet  was 
very  far  from  being  as  white  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  No  one  could 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  superiority  of  good  plain  photographs  to 
the  ordinary  run  of  slides.  And  it  was  also  plain  that  Mr.  l’ringle 
need  not  at  all  have  feared  to  use  the  limelight  on  his  twrenty-tive-foot 
disc  at  Dundee,  as  I  suggested  at  the  time. 

Screens. — This  leads  me  to  a  few  words  about  screens,  in  which  I 
am  glad  to  say  a  considerable  advance  has  just  now  been  made. 
I  have  long  been  most  anxious  to  obtain  for  my  microscope  something 
of  the  opacity  of  a  whitewashed  wall  on  a  roller  screen,  and  for  two  or 
three  years  have  had  considerable  communication  with  Messrs.  Mason 
&  Payne  (41,  Cornhill)  about  it,  or,  rather,  with  Mr.  J.  1).  Mason, 
who,  being  himself  a  lantern  enthusiast,  entered  into  the  matter  very 
warmly.  Some  time  ago  he  was  kind  enough  to  take  much  trouble 
to  get  the  very  wdiitest  paper  in  the  market  to  face  a  new  screen 
for  me,  which  has  been  used  since,  but  wre  were  still  not  satisfied.  I 
mentioned  to  him  more  than  a  year  ago  a  wash  which  1  thought 
might  do  for  facing  the  paper,  and  it  was  tried,  but  no  use — it 
flaked  off  in  rolling  and  unrolling.  One  or  two  other  w’ashes  he  tried 
himself,  with  no  better  result.  At  last  he  consulted  a  paper-making 
house,  and  happily  found  one  of  their  washed  or  “  faced  ”  papers 
which  appears  to  “stand.”  A  screen  has  just  now  been  constructed 
by  Messrs.  Mason  &  Payne,  faced  with  this  material  and  mounted  on 
rollers,  for  Chats  worth-road  Chapel,  West  Norwood,  which  is  twenty 
feet  square — the  largest  roller  screen,  I  think,  ever  constructed.  The 
difference  in  opaque  white  reflection  between  this  and  any  other 
material  I  have  seen  is  very  marked — in  fact,  no  light  appears  to  get 
through  it  at  all.  The  price  must  necessarily  be  somewhat  more  than 
usual,  but  I  believe  will  not  exceed  fourpence  per  square  foot  for 
any  size  from  six  feet  square  to  twenty  feet,  and  this  appears  to  me 
very  little  for  the  advantage  obtained. 

Apart  from  this  recent  improvement,  I  cannot  but  think  that,  did 
the  owners  of  halls  where  lantern  work  is  common,  know  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  effect  between  a  good  roller  paper-faced  screen  and  the  usual 
sheet,  and  that  the  cost  was  so  moderate,  every  such  hall  would  be 
permanently  fitted.  Even  this  last  make  would  only  cost,  say, 
6/.  Ids.  4 d.  for  a  screen  twenty  feet  square,  and  usual  paper  is,  of 
course,  less.  And  I  believe  even  many  lecturers  would  gladly  abate 
their  fees  from  guineas  to  pounds  in  cases  where  they  could  be  told 
beforehand  that  trouble  was  thus  saved  them  and  superior  effect 
ensured  for  their  slides.  Lewis  Wright. 

- - ♦ - - 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  THE  GLASGOW  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION  OF  1888. 

III. — Rothesay  and  the  Kyles  of  Bute. 

In  my  last  I  conducted  my  readers,  per  steamer  Columba,  down  the  I 
water  as  far  as  the  Island  of  Bute.  There  are  few  places  in  this 
kingdom  that  combine  in  a  greater  degree  the  advantages  of  a 
salubrious  and  invigorating  air,  a  beautiful  expanse  of  sea,  and 
pleasing  scenery,  than  Rothesay.  The  lover  of  nature,  the  student, 
or  the  invalid,  may  reside  here  with  equal  benefit  and  gratification. 
To  the  photographic  tourist  Rothesay  has  attractions  of  no  mean 
order,  some  delightful  scenes  lending  themselves  to  the  camera.  In 
my  last  I  referred  to  Craigmoie  Pier  as  especialty  good  for  instan¬ 
taneous  seascapes.  The  quay  at  Rothesay  on  the  other  hand  offers 
opportunities  for  many  fine  “crowd”  pictures,  which  are  easily 
secured  from  the  deck  of  some  of  the  steamers  approaching  or  leaving! 
the  quay,  or  from  some  of  the  eminences  close  beside  it. 

Rothesay  has  within  recent  years  become  a  place  of  much  import-! 
ance.  Chiefly  through  the  energy  and  wisdom  of  her  Town  Councillor, 
a  magnificent  esplanade  has  been  formed,  where,  during  the  season 
a  fine  band  plays  at  regular  intervals;  and  the  shores  for  mile. 
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round  the  bay  have  also  been  greatly  improved,  and  now,  with  the 
Esplanade,  form  a  most  delightful  promenade.  Rothesay  has  long 
been  distinguished  as  the  resort  of  consumptive  invalids.  No  mists 
or  thick  rolling  fogs  from  the  sea  ever  infest  it,  and  winter  snows  are 
hardly  ever  known  to  be  a  day  or  two  unmelted.  In  the  season, 
which  continues  from  June  till  the  end  of  August,  the  town  is  crowded 
with  an  ever-changing  multitude  of  visitors  from  every  part  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  bay,  riding  at  anchor,  may  be  seen  yachts  from  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  who  make  this  their  headquarters  during  their 
cruise  to  the  Western  Highlands.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
enormous  gathering  of  visitors,  it  boasts  of  some  fine  hotels  and  two 
of  the  best  hydropathic  establishments  to  be  found  anywhere. 
Apartments  besides  in  private  houses,  with  and  without  attendance, 
are  easily  procured  and  at  very  moderate  rates.  The  walks  and 
drives  round  Rothesay  are  exceedingly  beautiful ;  wild  flowers  are 
to  be  met  with  in  great  beauty  and  luxuriance.  One  thing  which 
may  strike  the  tourist  as  a  novelty  when  visiting  Bute  is  the 
freedom  which  prevails  over  the  whole  island.  Thanks  to  the 
liberality  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  visitors  may  ramble  anywhere 
without  fear  of  trespassing.  It  is  the  proud  boast  of  the  Rothesay 
people  that  there  are  no  restrictions  on  the  island.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  first  things  that  a  visitor  will  notice  is  the  number  of 
eminences  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  and  from  which  such 
fine  views  may  be  obtained.  On  the  right  of  the  Pier  may  be 
seen  the  Chapel  Hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  till  lately  were  the 
remains  of  the  old  Chapel  of  St.  Bride,  but  having  been  purchased 
by  the  Burgh  of  Rothesay  for  public  grounds  the  old  ruins  have  been 
entirely  demolished.  Having  ascended  the  hill  the  tourist  cannot  fail 
being  impressed  with  the  prospect  before  him,  and  out  will  come  his 
camera  for  a  certainty.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  stands  the  Castle, 
which,  thanks  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  is  now  perhaps  the  best  pre¬ 
served  ruin  in  the  kingdom.  The  whole  of  this  beautiful  ruin,  both 
inside  and  out,  is  nearly  covered  with  ivy,  which,  as  if  to  arrest  the 
destroying  hand  of  time,  has  wound  closely  around  it,  and  seeks  to 
support  what  yet  remains  of  this  ancient  seat  of  kings.  Should  the 
tourist  wish  to  secure  a  picture  here  let  him  remember  to  bring  his 
“ wide  angle."  The  Castle  comes  first  into  historical  notice  in  1228. 
King  Robert  II.  visited  it  in  1376,  and  again  in  1381,  and  the  present 
noble  family  of  Bute  are  lineally  descended  from  this  king.  The  ducal 
title  in  Scotland  was  conferred  by  Robert  III.,  who  in  1398  conferred 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Rothesay  on  his  eldest  son,  and  this  title  continues 
;  to  the  heir-apparent  as  a  collateral  for  Scotland  to  that  of  the  Prince 
j  of  Wales  for  England.  The  history  of  the  Castle  is  an  eventful  one. 

During  the  season  the  town  of  Rothesay  is  chiefly  patronised  by  the 
middle  classes,  and  there  is  no  other  watering-place  in  Scotland  that  I 
know  of  which  can  boast  of  being  so  well  supplied  with  good  shops ; 
there  are  none  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  few  of  the  more  moderate 
luxuries  that  a  tourist  can  desire,  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  Rothesay. 
In  close  proximity  to  the  Castle  may  be  seen  the  building,  or  barn, 
which  was  the  first  cotton-mill  in  Scotland,  and  not  far  from  the 
same,  on  proceeding  through  a  delightful  avenue  of  old,  gnarled  ash- 
trees,  we  come  to  the  parish  church,  wThich,  from  an  architectural 
point  of  view,  excites  no  interest,  being  only  a  plain  building,  and 
destitute  of  spire  or  belfry.  The  main  object  of  attraction  is  the 
burying-ground  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Near  the  church,  on  the 
south  side,  stands  the  ruins  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  of  Rothesay, 
the  mausoleum  of  the  Bute  family  being  on  the  north  side.  Here 
there  is  much  to  occupy  the  camera,  and  should  the  visitor  wish  for 
particulars  of  what  lies  around  him,  let  him  forthwith  hunt  up  the 
Rev.  J.  K.  Hewison,  the  parish  minister,  than  whom  a  more  cour¬ 
teous,  genial  gentleman  there  is  not  breathing,  and  who  at  all  times 
will  give  full  particulars  of  antiquarian  interest.  He’s  a  right  good 
soul,  is  the  minister,  and  his  manse  is  near  the  church.  On  the  west 
:  side  is  seen  Loch  Fad,  winding  away  till  the  eye  is  led  to  the  lofty 
peaks  of  Goatfell,  in  Arran,  while  on  the  right  bank  of  the  loch 
stands  Woodend,  formerly  the  villa  of  Edmund  Kean,  the  celebrated 
l  tragedian.  This  is  truly  a  charming  spot,  embosomed  as  it  is'in  trees, 
i  which  to  a  large  extent  prevents  its  being  seen  until  the  visitor  is  close 
upon  it.  The  drawing-room  is  a  sight  in  itself,  the  walls  of  which 
still  carry  the  same  paper  as  at  the  time  of  occupancy  by  the  great 
tragedian,  representing  scenes  from  Shakespeare.  The  present  occu¬ 
pant,  Mr.  Daniel  Duncan,  is  just  another  of  those  good  souls  who  is 
ever  willing  and  ready  to  show  this  interesting  relic  of  the  past  to 
tourists.  From  the  drawing-room  window  an  exceedingly  fine  view 
of  Loch  Fad  may  be  had ;  in  fact,  hereabouts  the  tourist  can  obtain 
some  splendid  landscapes. 

Wending  our  way  back  on  the  wrest  side  of  Loch  Fad  we  skirt  the 
base  of  Barone  Hill.  This  is  the  highest  point  in  Bute,  and  no  visitor 
should  fail  to  get  to  the  top,  the  view  from  which  is  truly  magnificent. 
One  of  the  most  pleasant  drives  is  to  Mount  Stuart,  the  seat  of  the 


Marquis  of  Bute ;  a  bus  wall  run  the  tourist  round  for  a  mere  nominal 
charge  of  sixpence  or  so.  Some  of  the  finest  avenues  in  the  world  are 
here,  notably  the  Lime-tree  Avenue  and  the  Beech  Walk. 

During  the  season  the  numerous  fine  fleet  of  steamers  which  make 
Rothesay  their  headquarters  offer  many  delightful  trips.  Captain 
Campbell,  of  the  Wemyss  Bay  Line,  and  Captain  Williamson,  deserve 
the  thanks  of  the  community  for  what  they  have  done  in  this  respect. 
Perhaps  there  is  none  more  interesting  than  the  run  through  the  far- 
famed  Kyles  of  Bute.  I  often  tell  my  friends  they  do  not  know  how 
to  view  the  Kyles;  the  custom  is  to  sail  through  them  by  the  Columba. 
No  doubt  this  is  a  charming  sail,  but  to  see  this  enchanting  spot  in  all 
its  glory  the  tourist  should  arrange  so  as  to  visit  the  locality  of 
Tighnabruaich  about  six  p.m.  on  a  fine  August  evening,  when  the 
mountains  are  clad  in  their  purple  robes  of  heather,  and  the  setting 
sun  bathes  the  surrounding  hills  in  golden  and  purple  hues,  with  the 
shadows  glinting  up  and  down  the  valleys.  This  is  the  time  to  see  the 
Kyles,  not  under  the  blaze  of  a  noonday  sun.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
seeing  them  to  such  advantage  if  the  tourist  would  only  visit  the  spot 
by  one  of  the  afternoon  steamers  which  ply  from  Rothesay.  The 
steamers  Sultana  or  Viceroy  can  be  had  any  afternoon,  and  these 
steamers  also  call  at  Ormidale.  one  of  the  most  secluded  places  to  be 
met  with  anywhere,  and  where,  only  a  short  distance  from  the  Pier,  a 
picture  of  no  ordinary  character  may  be  got. 

Last  season,  when  roving  about  this  district,  I  fell  in  with  a  colony 
of  mussel  gatherers,  who  have  lived  in  their  bag  tents  on  the  rocks 
here  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Winter  or  summer  makes  no  difference 
to  these  free  and  happy  souls ;  no  rent,  no  wages  to  pay— free  as  the 
air  they  breathe— they  live  in  peace  and  happiness  among  the  rocks. 
A  gipsy  encampment  makes  a  good  picture,  and  so  does  this  colony  of 
shell-fish  people.  They  are  quite  willing  to  assist  the  photographer 
to  get  good  pictures,  and  Fairy  and  Esther,  the  two  old  women  of  the 
group,  will  tell  you  all  their  trials  and  your  fortune,  too,  if  desired. 
The  run  round  to  Ormidale  from  Tighnabruaich  is  easily  done  in  a 
small  boat,  and  on  a  fine  summer  evening  the  sail  is  delightful. 

I  wonder  how  many  English  and  other  tourists  have  striven  in  vain 
to  pronounce  Tighnabruaich  !  It  is  very  funny  to  stand  on  the  deck 
of  the  Columba  and  hear  the  awful  attempts  to  manage  this.  Kind 
reader,  I  will  try  and  assist  you.  [Should  you  ever  want  to  pronounce 
this  word,  just  try  and  say  “  Tee-na-brew-i,”  and  you  will  come  as  near 
it  as  may  be.  No  one  visiting  the  Kyles  of  Bute  can  ever  forget  the 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  and  must  return  home  with 
feelings  of  regret  at  having  to  bid  adieu  to  such  a  lovely  spot.  In  the 
coming  season  the  number  of  visitors  to  this  delightful  place  will 
doubtless  be  enormous;  to  them  I  say,  try  and  see  it  late  on  an 
August  afternoon.  But  we  must  return  to  Saint  Mungo,  and  in  my 
next  I  hope  to  lead  my  readers  to  the  photographers’  paradise,  which 
I  consider  Aberfoyle  and  the  Trossachs.  T.  N.  Armstrong. 

- - 

DAGUERRIANA. 

There  is  no  walk  of  life  that  is  not  strewn  with  the  might-have- 
beens  of  the  dead,  the  disappointed,  and  the  defeated.  Upon  this 
brief  phrase,  which  embraces  so  much  that  is  suggestive,  all  the 
leading  themes  of  the  doleful  psalmody  of  failure  are  based.  But  for 
this,  that,  or  the  other,  what  should,  what  could,  what  might  have 
been!  What,  indeed,  masters!  We  are  told  that  the  eminent 
painter-dioramist,  Louis  Jacques  Maude  Daguerre,  one  day  rushed  in 
upon  his  friends,  the  Messieurs  Chevalier,  opticians,  of  Paris,  and 
exclaimed  with  an  air  of  inspiration,  “I  have  discovered  how  to 
reproduce  the  images  of  the  camera  obscura.  Great  w  as  the 
astonishment  of  the  Chevaliers  at  this  startling  announcement— as 
well  it  might  be.  Between  each  other,  however,  they  decided  that 
the  man  who  suddenly  claimed  to  have  accomplished  a  miracle  which 
had  defied  human  ingenuity  through  long  centuries,  a  man  who, 
moreover,  had  grandiloquently  declared  himself  ‘‘Master  of  Light 
with  the  Sun  for  Assistant,”  they  decided  that  such  a  man  must  be  a 
leetle  touched.  However,  being  presumably  good  men  of  business, 
and  of  the  world  worldly,  they  rigidly  kept  their  opinions  to  them¬ 
selves.  Whether  Daguerre  spoke  truly,  whether,  in  fine,  he  had  yet 
met  with  any  success  whatsoever,  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  or  eveu  to 
guess,  for  no  records  of  his  earliest  researches  seem  to  exist.  It  v  as 
still  the  springtime  of  the  century’s  third  decade,  and  it  is  possible 
that,  led  away  by  some  indefinable  premonitions  of  Ins  after  triumph, 
he  was  betrayed  into  prematurely  claiming  the  solution  of  a  problem 
which  was  decreed  to  remain  unsolvable  and  unsolved  foi  mam  a 
lono-  day  yet.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  not  without  interest  to  know 
that  he  was  thus  early  on  the  trail  of  the  secret,  hoveier  ba  filing, 
defective,  and  erratic  the  scent. 

Curious  to  tell,  about  the  same  time  Niepce  entered  into  correspon- 
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dence  with  the  Messieurs  Chevalier,  averring  that  he,  too,  was 
attempting  to  fix  the  image  obtained  witli  their  nouvelle  chambre 
obscure  a  prisme.  As  we  all  know,  after  much  labour  he  subsequently 
succeeded  in  reducing  to  practice  certain  theories  which  rewarded  him 
with  un  bon  cliche  typographique ,  and  thus  laid  the  cornerstone  of 
kindred  processes  without  number.  The  extraordinary  coincidence 
of  two  men,  unknown  to  one  another,  living-  widely  apart,  of  dif¬ 
ferent  tastes,  habits,  and  pursuits,  the  one  claiming  to  have  secured, 
the  other  groping  after,  a  hitherto  unattainable  object,  somewhat 
shook  the  too-hastily  aroused  scepticism  of  the  Chevaliers.  And 
even  as  they  still  canvassed  the  matter,  lo  and  behold!  there  appeared 
unto  them  one  day  a  young  man  desirous  of  purchasing  a  camera. 
“  I  wish,”  he  said,  not  without  mournfulness,  “  I  could  afford  un 
(nouvelle)  appareil  a  prisme.  With  such  an  instrument  I  should  be 
the  better  able,  I  believe,  to  fix  the  image  sketched  on  the  polished 
surface !  ”  The  Messieurs  Chevalier,  while  listening  to  their  customer, 
were  strongly  inclined  to  regard  him  as  incredulously  as  they  had 
hitherto  regarded  Daguerre,  but  when  the  young  man  showed  them 
some  positive  images  on  paper  in  support  of  his  implied  claims  their 
scepticism  vanished,  and  they  began  to  think  that  the  solution  of  the 
great  problem  might  really  be  at  hand  after  all.  The  pictures 
submitted  to  them  were,  as  ma}r  be  well  conceived,  far  from  the  per¬ 
fection  subsequently  attained,  but  none  the  less  they  were  of  a  remark¬ 
able  nature  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
produced.  Of  course  the  Messieurs  Chevalier  greatly  admired  the 
pictures,  complimented  the  mournful  young  man  and  wished  him 
success  in  his  researches.  But,  alas  !  it  did  not  occur  to  them  to  offer 
him  an  appareil  a  prisme,  the  all-great  one  thing  needful  to  a  poverty- 
cursed  inventor,  who,  perhaps,  was  sacrificing  everything  he  had  in 
order  to  purchase  a  piece  of  apparatus  that  was  only  partially 
efficient  for  his  important  purpose.  The  Unknown,  however,  was  a 
true  child  of  science.  When  leaving  them  he  remarked  that  since  he 
himself  could  not  have  un  appareil  a  prisme  (oh !  that  he  could)  he 
would  give  the  Messieurs  Chevalier  the  substances  he  employed,  so 
that  they  might  be  able  to  repeat  his  experiments.  Accordingly  some 
days  afterwards  he  brought  them  in  a  little  bottle  a  brown  liquid, 
which  appeared  to  be  tincture  of  iodine.  Monsieur  Charles  Chevalier 
followed  the  young  man’s  verbal  instructions,  but,  as  he  afterwards 
admitted,  his  inexperience  in  such  matters,  and  the  pressing  claims  of 
his  favourite  microscopic  studies  upon  his  time  and  attention,  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  devoting  the  necessary  care  and  perseverance  to  the 
experiments,  which,  by  the  way,  he  conducted  in  broad  daylight  to 
no  good  result,  as  may  be  supposed.  In  vain  he  waited  the  return  of 
the  young  man ;  waited  and  hoped.  The  Unknown  appeared  no 
more  ;  nobody  ever  heard  of  him  again.  He  came  like  a  shadow  and 
so  departed — to  Shadowdom. 

“  Who  was  this  Unknown?”  asks  the  entertaining  and  gossipy 
Frenchman  from  whom  the  substance  of  the  above  details  are  gleaned. 
Ah,  who  ?  Through  what  trials  and  privations  must  he  have  been 
passing  not  to  have  been  able  to  purchase  un  appareil  a  prisme? 
What  hindered  him  from  coming  back  ?  Did  he  die  broken-hearted 
by  failure,  as  many  poor  wretches  have  done  before  and  since,  are 
doing  now,  and  will  do  to-morrow,  and^er  omnia  scecula  sceculorum? 
What  might  have  been  the  results  of  his  researches  if  he  had  been 
enabled  to  pursue  them  fully  equipped  with  the  best  weapons  in  the 
armoury  of  science  ?  Where  then  would  be  the  names  of  Daguerre 
and  Niepce?  Where  his?  Would  all  three  have  been  bracketed 
equal  on  the  scroll  of  fame  ?  Verily,  whole  hosts  of  questions  of  a 
like  cast  rise  to  the  lips  wdien  one  contemplates  this  pathetic  legend 
of  the  young  Unknown,  who  came  but  to  go,  to  disappear,  beaten  in 
the  unequal  struggle,  sadly  dying  in  want,  misery,  neglect,  despair  ! 
Some  time  after  this,  indeed,  M.  Chevalier  saw  Daguerre  again, 
showed  him  the  marvellous  little  phial,  related  his  adventures  with 
the  young  man,  and  advised  him  to  try  the  experiments.  This 
Daguerre  did,  but  his  experiences  with  the  weird  liqueur  brune 
were  not  of  the  happiest ;  like  M.  Chevalier  he  obtained  no  result 
of  any  account — “  at  least,  he  said  so,”  significantly  remarks  our 
author,  “  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  his  sincerity.”  That  the 
Unknown,  however,  had  indisputably  secured  positive  proofs  on  paper, 
M.  Chevalier  himself  could  bear  witness.  What  Daguerre  said  or 
thought  is  not  recorded.  “  AVe  think,”  remarks  the  aforesaid  author,  in 
concluding  these  curious  reminiscences,  “  it  is  a  pity  that  these 
kindred  souls  ”  (Daguerre  and  the  Unknown)  “  were  never  brought 
together,  so  that  they  might  have  joined  forces,  and  one  name  the 
more  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  the  illustrious  benefactors  of 
humanity.”  It  might  have  been,  and  was  not  to  be.  Poor  Unknown ! 
Poor  Posterity  ! 

From  the  lives  of  all  men  who  have  enriched  the  blood  of  the 
world  with  their  genius  there  may  be  gleaned  ana  which  is  always 
welcome  to  their  admirers,  and  which  they  are  loth  to  let  perish.  It 


is  so  with  us  in  regard  to  the  immortal  savant  who  slumbers  in  the 
cemetery  of  Bry-sur-Marne.  His  pre-photographic  days  were  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  exploitation  of  many  marvellously  executed  dioramas. 
That  of  L'Eglise  Saint-Germain  VAuxerrois  was  very  popular.  One 
day  an  admiring  visitor  from  the  country  was  so  doubtful  as  to 
whether  the  representation  before  him  was  real  and  not  suggested 
that  he  drew  a  sou  from  his  pocket  and  threw  it  at  the  picture  to 
settle  the  point.  ATamped  up  versions  of  this  reliable  story  have 
elsewhere  and  since  done  considerable  service.  Another  of  Daguerre’s 
triumphs  was  the  Tomb  of  Napoleon  at  Saint  Helena,  by  sunset,  which 
was  so  impressively  realistic  that  a  young  artist,  carrying  his  brush 
and  palette,  waited  upon  Daguerre,  and  begged  permission  to  Btudy 
and  paint  from  it.  Ilis  Foret  Noire,  an  awe-inspiring,  moonlit  effect, 
was  so  terrible  in  its  soupqo?i  of  reality  that  one  of  his  friends 
demanded  to  know  how  he  had  studied  his  subject.  “  I  did  not 
study,”  was  the  reply ;  “  I  walked  all  night  in  the  forest  and  took 
notes.”  In  his  enthusiasm  for  painting  and  his  search  for  luminous 
effects  he  attended  the  discourses  of  Charles,  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  who,  showing  his  audience  a  fugitive  silhouette,  incidentally 
observed,  “  It  is  the  light  which  makes  the  portrait.”  Daguerre  went 
home  repeating  this  sentence  over  and  over  again,  and  at  length 
determined  to  search  for  substances  susceptible  of  a  durable  impression, 
and  submit  them  to  the  all-powerful  action  of  the  light.  “  AN  hat  are 
these  substances?”  he  asked  himself ;  adding,  “  I  must  find  out.”  And 
he  found  out.  Thomas  Bedding. 

- + - 

THE  PHOTOMETRIC  VALUE  OF  POAVERFUL  LIGHTS. 
The  difficulty  of  estimating  the  candle-power  of  strong  lights  is  not 
appreciated  until  an  attempt  is  made  to  arrive  with  anything  like 
accuracy  at  a  comparison  between  a  known  luminant  and  one  of 
greater  or  less  brilliancy.  AVitli  gas,  the  Government  and  gas  com¬ 
panies  testing  the  illuminating  power  use  what  is  known  as  a 
standard  candle  for  the  unit  of  comparison,  but  even  when  this  is 
carefully  selected,  as  they  are  when  bought  of  first-class  gas  engineers 
(and  consume  about  120  grains  per  hour),  they  have  to  bo  constantly 
weighed  during  consumption.  The  Rutherford  photometer  is  gener¬ 
ally  the  one  alluded  to  in  manuals  on  the  magic  lantern,  and  if  it  is 
only  required  to  roughly  estimate  the  difference  between  two  lights, 
the  shadows  thrown  on  a  screen  from  a  rod  or  obstacle  between  the 
light  and  screen  will  answer  the  purpose  ;  but  to  tabulate  the  candle- 
power  of  three-wick  and  other  lamps,  the  [limelight  and  electric- 
light,  some  more  .delicate  method  must  be  employed. 

Having  occasion  to  state  the  increase  of  fight  projected  on  a  screen 
from  a  certain  kind  of  objective,  it  was  necessary  to  set  up  an 
apparatus  so  as  to  compare  it  with  the  ordinary  achromatic.  A  very 
few  experiments  soon  showed  that  something  special  would  have  to 
be  constructed  if  the  object  was  to  be  obtained.  As  a  preliminary, 
one  of  Sugg’s  standard  sixteen  candle-power  gas  lamps  was  purchased 
and  compared  with  the  standard  candle  as  described,  an  oil  spot  re¬ 
flecting  photometric  screen  being  placed  between  the  candle  and  the  gas 
flame.  It  was  shown  by  the  scale  giving  squares  of  distance  that  the 
gas  flame  was  considerably  more  than  sixteen  times  the  unit  (one 
candle-power),  even  when  set  to  the  normal  height  of  the  gas  flame, 
therefore  it  followed  that  difference  of  pressure  and  difference  of 
illumination  of  various  kinds  of  gas  prevented,  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  controlling  regulators  and  gauges,  gas  being  used  as  a  unit. 

The  assistance  of  Messrs.  Sugg,  of  \Arestminster,  was  solicited 
and  obtained,  and  the  use  of  their  testing  room  placed  at  Mr.  J .  II. 
Steward’s  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  further  investigating  the  matter. 
Here  one  of  their  sixteen-candle  standard  burners  was  set  up  as  the 
unit  of  comparison,  and  while  naked  lights  were  employed  something 
like  a  positive  illuminating  power  was  obtained.  AVith  a  best  form 
of  mixed  gas  jet  supplied  by  gas  cylinders  through  automatic  valves 
set  to  twenty-four  inches  of  water  pressure,  it  was  found  that  the 
limelight  was  twenty-two  times  stronger  than  the  unit,  that  is,  350 
candle-power.  The  condenser  and  achromatic  objective  were  then 
put  in  the  lantern  and  the  light  tried,  the  scale  was  insufficient  to 
show  the  difference,  being  graduated  only  to  forty  times  the  unit.  So 
a  higher  standard  was  set  up,  viz.,  a  fifty-candle  burner.  This,  in  turn 
with  the  light  at  its  best,  was  also  too  weak,  for  the  screen  passed  the 
limit  of  the  scale  before  an  even  illumination  of  the  oiled  spot  could 
be  obtained,  and  as  near  as  could  be  computed  it  was  reckoned  to  be 
forty-five  times  the  unit,  i.  e.,  45  x  50  =  2250  candles.  This  was  with 
the  two-inch  achromatic  objective  of  twelve-inch  focus.  AVhen 
the  objective  of  three  inches  diameter,  and  about  the  same  equivalent  i 
focus  as  the  smaller  one,  was  tried,  it  was  found  that  the  light  was 
still  greater,  but  the  amount  was  a  matter  of  conjecture,  and  as  no 
higher  standard  was  then  available  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the ; 
test  for  that  evening. 
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The  conclusions  arrived  at  were  as  follows  : — (1),  The  difficulty  of 
etting  a  standard  unit  and  preserving  it;  (2),  the  difference  in  colour 
f  light  between  candle  and  gas  and  the  limelight ;  (3),  to  consider 
tie  best  form  of  unit  having  at  least  100  standard  candle-power,  or  to 
etermine  on  an  alternative  arrangement. 

While  these  matters  were  under  consideration,  a  gentleman  to 
diom  I  had  mentioned  the  subject  of  photometry,  of  lime,  and 
ther  lights,  called  on  me  and  said  he  had  fitted  up  at  his  laboratory 
photometric  apparatus  that  he  thought  would  enable  us  to  arrive  at 
Dme  positive  data,  and  if  I  would  assist  him  with  the  apparatus,  jets, 
nd  gas,  we  would  attempt  to  tabulate  the  various  illuminating  powers 
f  the  lights,  with  and  without  lenses.  Later  on  I  will  endeavour 
)  describe  our  experiments  and  results.  G.  R.  Baker. 

- - 

THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  HYPO  ELIMINATORS. 

[A  Communication  to  the  North  London  Photographic^  Society. ] 

N  the  early  part  of  the  sixties,  when  the  carte-de-visite  was  at  the 
.eight  of  its  popularity  and  photographers  were  obliged  to  employ 
ntrained  assistants,  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  to  the  experienced 
hat  a  large  proportion  of  the  photographs  turned  out  would  probably 
ie  imperfectly  toned,  fixed,  and  washed.  Three  or  four  persons  gave 
heir  attention  to  the  matter. 

The  first  published  proposal  to  remove  the  last  trace  of  hypo- 
ulphite  from  positive  prints  was  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith  in  May,  1866, 
pho  used  peroxide  of  hydrogen ;  and  with  the  object  of  making  the 
ii-ocess  of  fixing  more  perfect,  Mr.  John  Spiller  proposed  the  addition 
f  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  the  hyposulphite,  June  6,  1866.  Thereon, 
une  14,  1866,  I  laid  the  results  of  the  previous  three  months’  ex- 
leriments  before  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  on  the 
limination  of  hyposulphites  of  soda  and  silver  from  photographic 
irints. 

I  met  with  a  considerable  number  of  photographers  who  thought 
hat  it  was  good  for  their  trade  that  the  photographs  should  fade, 
nd  so  they  looked  on  the  experimentalists  who  sought  to  render 
heir  work  more  permanent  as  their  enemies.  I  have  also  to  note 
hat  my  proposal  has  been  over  and  over  again  introduced  under 
afferent  names,  and  sometimes  my  trade  name,  “  Hypo  Eliminator,” 
without  the  slightest  acknowledgment.  For  the  process  to  have  been 
opied  so  many  times  is  some  consolation  that  the  copyist  thought 
here  was  some  utility  in  it,  and,  for  my  part,  twenty-two  years  has 
tot  shaken  but  has  confirmed  me  in  its  great  utility.  If  you  note  the 
nstructions  of  the  copyist  you  will  see  that  they  fall  short  of  the 
omplete  method  of  procedure  which  I  recommend.  It  must  always 
>e  borne  in  mind  that  the  object  of  this  hypo  eliminator  is  to  destroy 
ny  trace  of  hypo  as  such,  and  also  the  hyposulphite  of  silver,  by 
Converting  them  into  sulphate  of  soda  and  sulphite  of  silver ;  the 
ptter  is  then  in  presence  of  a  further  supply  of  chlorine  converted  into 
hloride  of  silver,  and,  finally,  these  traces  of  chloride  are  rendered 
oluble  by  ammonia  and  washed  away. 

I  will  now  show  you  the  experimental  results  or  reactions  which 
ake  place  when  the  hypo  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  eliminator, 
n  these  three  test-tubes  1  have  a  plain  solution  of  hypo  for  No.  1 ; 
'lo.  2  contains  eliminator ;  No.  3,  water ;  to  each  of  which  I  add  a 
ew  drops  of  barium  chloride.  You  see  that  they  are  all  clear.  I  now 
nix  No.  1  and  2,  and  a  white  cloudiness  immediately  appears,  showing 
hat  the  hypo  is  at  once  converted  into  sulphate — the  white  cloudiness 
>eing  caused  by  the  reaction  of  the  barium  chloride  on  the  sodium 
ulphate,  forming  soluble  sodium  chloride  and  white  insoluble  barium 
ulphate. 

In  this  porcelain  basin  I  pour  some  hypo  solution  and  drop  into  it 
ome  silver  solution ;  there  is  a  yellowish  white  precipitate  formed 
vkich  is  almost  immediately  redissolved.  This  is  a  solution  of  hypo- 
ulplhte  of  silver.  If  I  go  on  adding  silver  there  is  a  point  at  which 
t  will  not  dissolve,  and  we  have  a  yellowish  white  precipitate  -which 
vill  go  on  changing  in  colour  till  it  gets  to  the  dark  brown  stage  of 
ulphide  of  silver.  Now  we  will  take  some  hypo  solution  in  a  test- 
ube  and  add  silver  as  before  till  we  get  some  insoluble  hyposulphite, 
^ow  I  pour  in  some  eliminator,  shake  up,  and  you  can  now  see  the 
locks  of  silver  chloride.  Now  add  ammonia  solution,  and  again  we 
iave  a  clear  solution  which  can  he  washed  away. 

Now,  in  practice  with  photographs,  we  have  a  hath  as  here 
^presented,  with  prints  containing  more  or  less  hypo  after  having 
iad  several  changes  of  water.  I  dip  a  piece  of  this  prepared 
-est  paper  into  it,  and  you  see  there  is  no  visible  effect  beyond 
vetting.  A  hath  of  eliminator  is  now  prepared,  and  a  fresh  piece  of 
he  test  paper  is  dipped  into  it,  and  you  see  a  very  distinct  blue  is 
uoduced.  The  prints  are  put  into  this  solution,  turned  about  for  a 
-ew  minutes,  and  a  fresh  piece  of  paper  dipped.  If  the  hath  still 
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produces  a  blue  colour  on  the  paper,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  every 
trace  of  hypo  has  been  converted  into  sulphate ;  if  no  colour  appears, 
then  the  prints  are  put  into  a  fresh  hath,  and  after  a  few  more 
changes  of  water,  then  into  the  ammonia  hath. 

The  treatment  of  prints  under  my  system  of  elimination  of  the  last 
traces  of  hypo  is  so  simple  and  expeditious  that  one  person  can 
wash,  tone,  fix,  eliminate,  and  damp  off  ready  for  mounting  200 
cabinet  prints  in  three  hours  with  the  certainty  that  not  a  trace  of 
hypo  is  left  in  them,  the  full  brilliancy  and  toughness  of  the  paper  is 
maintained,  and  the  day’s  work  finished  off,  F.  W.  Hart,  F.C.S, 

- + - 

PHOTOGRAPHING  ORNAMENTAL  METAL  WORK. 

In  a  recent  number  is  described  lucidly  enough  the  process  commonlv 
adopted  for  securing  good  copies  from  gold,  silver,  or  bronze  medals, 
hut  that  method  presupposes  considerable  skill  in  the  making  of  the 
mould  from  the  medal,  and  a  command  of  technique  rarely  in  the 
possession  of  the  ordinary  photographer,  and  not  often  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  many  of  those  in  the  provinces,  whose  time  is  better  taken 
up  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  photographic  work.  It  also  assumes 
that  the  art  of  fine  plaster  casting  is  fully  known,  which  it  cannot  he 
to  many  who  may  desire  to  use  the  hints  given.  Without  going  into 
this  branch  of  the  subject  at  present,  although  it  is  very  interesting, 
allow  me  to  give  a  portion  of  a  wide,  varied,  and  lengthened 
experience  in  the  photographing  of  metallic  objects,  embracing  not 
only  the  medals  and  coins,  hut  also  gold  and  silver  plate  decorative 
works  in  iron,  bronze,  and  other  metals. 

Take  the  lighting  and  general  arrangements  first.  The  subject 
must  he  so  placed  as  to  be  properly  seen  by  the  eye  in  the  true  rela¬ 
tion  of  light  and  shade  wanted,  whether  that  may  be  a  plain  front 
view,  if  a  medallion  or  a  medal,  or  one  more  or  less  in  perspective, 
if  otherwise,  a  slightly  shaded  side,  without  roof  light,  is  generally 
the  best,  this  allowing  just  a  sufficient  cast  shadow  from  the  figures, 
which  are  rarely  in  high  relief,  to  make  the  design  tell  and  bring  out 
the  very  finest  details  of  the  work.  The  lens  must  he  one  of  the 
rectilinear  type  and  placed  absolutely  square  and  true  before  the 
object,  centre  of  lens  to  centre  of  subject.  A  deep  meniscus  occa¬ 
sionally  may  come  in,  hut  avoid  trying  portrait  combinations,  as  they 
rarely  give  truth  of  definition  over  the  whole  area.  Beyond  this,  any 
camera  or  lens  will  do,  always  providing  you  don’t  try  to  take  too 
much  out  of  the  lens ;  rather  use  one  a  size  or  two  larger  in  order  to 
get  the  best  definition  from  its  centre  portion. 

In  preparing  the  object  to  he  reproduced,  allow  the  relation  of  ao 
illustrative  anecdote,  which  is  strictly  to  the  point.  Some  few  years 
ago  one  of  our  highest  and  best  known  medical  men  was  chosen  to 
accompany  an  embassy  sent  from  this  country  to  another  on  the 
Continent.  In  addition  to  his  honorarium  he  was  presented  there  With 
a  beautifully  executed  piece  of  gold  plate,  which  was  embossed  in 
parts  in  pretty  high  bas-relievo.  While  getting  other  instructions 
about  it  he  asked  whether  it  was  possible  to  get  a  good  photograph 
from  it,  adding,  “  I  don’t  think  so  with  that  blaze  of  burnished  and 
matt  gold,  the  yellows  will  be  black  and  the  high  lights  spots." 
Answered  that  it  might  he  done  if  he  would  allow  it  to  he  treated  so 
that  it  could  he  brought  to  a  photographic  colour.  After  a  hearty 
laugh  I  got  a  hit  of  soft  glaziers’  putty  and  showed  him  then  ami 
there  that  the  colour  could  he  destroyed  without  injury  to  the  most 
delicate  portions  of  the  ornamentation.  This  was  done  on  the  hack 
with  convincing  effect,  a  cloth  and  chamois  leather  leaving  it  as  clean 
and  bright  as  if  never  touched.  The  result  was  that  a  perfect  copy 
was  got  without  injury  to  a  valuable  and  highly  prized  object.  Of 
course,  on  going  over  the  raised  portions,  it  is  necessary  to  use  fine 
brushes  and  pigment  of  the  same  kind,  and  so  to  tip  with  the  points 
of  the  brushes  to  an  extremely  smooth  deadness  every  part  of  the 
surface,  and,  if  needed,  going  over  it  more  than  once.  When  finished, 
the  colour  being  soft  and  not  made  to  dry,  can  be  quite  easily  removed. 

The  best  colours  I  have  found  to  be— for  white,  powder  flake 
white  or  zinc  white  ;  for  tinting  this  any  of  the  umbers,  burnt  or 
raw,  and  if  a  cold  grey  is  wanted  use  gas  or  lamp  black ;  ivory  or 
drop  blacks  do  not  suit.  The  oils  most  convenient  to  remain  a  long 
time  soft  are  most  handily  got  from  the  toilet  table,  but  sweet,  rape, 
or  colza,  are  quite  as  good.  Avoid  the  linseed,  which  is  a  drying  oil, 
although  the  raw  linseed  may  keep  soft  enough  for  all  the  time 
necessarv.  In  cleaning  off  the  coating  do  not  use  turpentine  oi  spmt 
of  wine,  clean  soap  and  water  with  a  soft  cloth  and  chamois  skin 
being  all  that  is  needed,  using  with  the  soap  and  water  the  hne 
brushes  to  get  into  every  interstice,  and  clear  away  everything  before 

using  the  cloth  or  leather.  .  . 

What  has  been  described  for  the  gold  needs  no  tinting,  the  im¬ 
perceptible  hue  of  the  metal  making  its  own  tint.  .  1  ms  also,  with 
a  very  slight  tinting,  does  for  bronze,  the  colour  showing  through, 
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For  ironwork,  in  which  there  is  nothing  like  the  same  nicety 
required,  plain  neutral  grey  is  the  best  tint,  and  if  these  are  foundry 
castings  getting  ready,  say,  for  the  pattern-book,  there  is  generally 
no  objection  to  a  weak  size  colour,  which  can  be  easily  washed  off, 
but  if  there  is  there  is  an  invaluable  assistant  in  blacklead.  Use 
this  in  powder  mixed  with  water  only,  keeping  a  good  solid  body  to 
brush  on  in  the  same  way  as  previously  recommended,  and  you  will 
find  a  clean,  dull  grey  photographic  surface.  The  only  care  necessary 
is  to  avoid  touching  the  surface  after  coating,  as  the  least  mark 
shows  a  spot. 

If  this  is  acceptable  as  a  practical  communication,  I  may  give  a  few 
further  notes  on  the  latter  part  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  on  that  of 
such  subjects  as  presentation  shields  and  other  objects  of  that  nature, 
which  cannot  be  treated  as  suggested,  W.  II.  D. 

- - - 4^- - — 

LIVERPOOL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

The  International  Photographic  Exhibition  held  by  the  Liverpool 
Amateur  Photographic  Association  was  opened  by  the  Mayor  of 
Liverpool  in  the  Walker  Art  Gallery  on  Saturday  evening  last.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  photographic  exhibitions  ever  held,  in 
regard  both  to  the  quantity  and  the  excellence  of  the  exhibits.  With 
respect  to  the  former  there  are  over- two  thousand  pictures,  while  as 
regards  the  latter  many  are  already  and  favourably  known  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  several  other  exhibitions. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce,  as  President  of  the  Association,  explained  to  the 
company  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  present  exhibition.  lie 
said  they  were  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Rutter,  the  ex-President  of  the 
Association  and  present  Chairman  of  the  Exhibition  Committee,  as  well 
as  to  the  energetic  Committee  of  which  Mr.  Mayne  was  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  for  the  bringing  to  a  practical  issue — and  he  trusted  they 
would  consider  a  success!  ul  is  me — the  idea  that  the  jubilee  of  photo¬ 
graphy  should  be  celebrated  in  a  befitting  manner.  The  original  idea 
of  the  exhibition  was  a  very  modest  one,  and  they  thought  they  would 
do  well  if  they  could  fill  the  room  known  as  the  “  fountain  room.” 
But  as  soon  as  the  competitive  element  was  introduced,  they  found  so 
many  who  were  desirous  of  entering  and  who  applied  for  space,  that 
they  had  to  take  additional  rooms.  Thus  one  by  one  the  Committee 
added  rooms,  until  they  occupied — as  the  company  now  saw — the 
enti.e  sweep.  They  had  to  thank  the  generous  donor  of  this  building 
for  giving  to  the  city  such  a  magnificent  structure — and  the  Library 
Committee  for  allowing  them  the  use  of  this  building,  which  was 
second  to  none  in  the  country  and  the  rooms  of  which  surpassed  any 
rooms  in  which  any  photographic  exhibition  of  the  past  had  been  held. 
In  conclusion,  he  said  that  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  were  to  be 
awarded  to  successful  competitors.  The  company  would  notice  that 
over  two  thousand  pictures  adorned  the  walls  of  the  Gallery,  and  that 
professionals  and  amateurs  met  on  equal  ground.  Before  taking  his 
seat  he  felt  that  he  must  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor  for  his 
presence  that  evening.  They  all  knew  the  deep  interest  he  took  in 
everything  concerning  the  welfare  of  Liverpool,  and  he  (the  speaker) 
was  sure  the  public  appreciated  that  feeling.  They  knew  how 
willingly  his  AVorship  devoted  his  time  and  his  wealth  to  all  which 
concerned  the  social  and  intellectual  interests  of  Liverpool. 

The  motion  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried. 

The  Mayor,  who  was  cordially  received,  said  he  had  been  very  much 
struck  with  what  he  had  seen.  No  one  could  look  around  those  walls 
without  being  struck  with  the  great  importance  of  photography  and 
the  vast  extent  of  the  interest  which  was  taken  in  it.  He  would  not 
speak  of  the  high  state  of  perfection  which  it  had  attained  in  the 
hands  of  professionals,  but  would  allude  to  its  value  as  an  occupation 
or  recreation  to  vast  numbers,  who  found  in  it  a  gratification  alike  for 
their  mechanical  as  for  their  artistic  tastes.  He  congratulated  the 
amateurs  upon  the  industry  exhibited  in  this  great  exhibition  of  their 
work,  and  upon  the  high  finish  of  their  productions.  Many  a  far- 
off  scene  of  beauty  and  many  a  charming  landscape  was  brought 
before  them  by  the  photographer  on  his  return  after  travelling  in 
foreign  parts.  The  exhibition  had  been  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
.  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  certainly  he  had  never  seen  a  finer 
collection.  Some  of  the  beautiful  specimens  which  were  to  be  seen  on 
the  walls  looked  like  hand-engravings.  If  this  was  the  jubilee  of 
photography,  he  need  only  ask  what  would  be  its  perfection  when  it 
was  celebrating  its  centenary  ! 

The  gathering  then  broke  up,  and  the  visitors  made  their  way  into 
the  other  rooms  to  inspect  the  exhibits.  The  following  is  the  prize 

list 

Landscape. — Gold  medal  for  the  best  series,  irrespective  of  size  ;  silver 
medal  for  the  second  best :  Gold,  also  amateur  photographers’  medal, 
J.  Gale ;  silver,  Robinson  &  Thompson  ;  second  silver,  F.  M.  Sutcliffe ; 


bronze,  J.  H.  Hogg  and  II.  P.  Robinson.  Bronze  medal  for  the  best 
series  under  whole-plate,  J.  P.  Gibson.  Bronze  medal  for  the  best 
series,  lialf-plate  and  under,  F.  W.  Morgan.  Silver  medal  for  the  best 
landscape,  irrespective  of  size  :  Silver,  (m  en  Brothers  ;  btom  I 

Instantaneous  (not  Marine). — Silver  medal  for  the  best  series  of  instan¬ 
taneous,  not  marine  :  Silver,  Jackson  Brothers  ;  extra  silver,  M.  Bucquet; 
bronze,  C.  Cheal. 

Instantaneous  (Marine). — Silver  medal  for  the  best  series  of  marine, 
bronze  for  the  second :  Silver,  W.  Parry  ;  bronze,  G.  West  &  Son. 

Interiors. — Bronze  medal  for  the  best  series  of  interiors  :  Robinson  d- 
Thompson. 

Portraits. — Gold  medal  for  the  best  series  of  portrait  studies,  silver 
medal  for  the  second  best :  Gold,  W.  J.  Byrne  ;  silver,  A.  Vandyke,  and 
Debenham  &  Gould ;  extra  silver,  J.  Lafayette,  and  H.  S.  Mendelssohn. 

Genre.  —  Silver  medal  for  the  best  genre  picture,  II.  II.  Williams ; 
bronze,  Mrs.  Auckorn. 

Enlargement  (Landscape). — Silver  medal  for  the  best  landscape,  not  less 
than  12  x  10,  E.  H.  Baldly ;  bronze,  Arthur  Bradbury. 

Enlargement  (Portraits). — E.  Kay  &  Son;  extra  bronze,  Albert  Smith. 

Landscape. — Silver  medal  for  the  best  series  of  landscapes  above  half- 
plate,  bronze  medal  for  the  second  best :  Silver,  also  amateur  bronze, 
T.  G.  Hibbert ;  2,  Rev.  H.  B.  Hare;  bronze,  J.  W.  Charlesworth. 

Landscape. — Silver  medal  for  the  best  series,  half-plate  and  under ; 
bronze  medal  for  the  second  best:  Silver,  F.  P.  Cembrano,  jun. ;  2, 
Jonathan  Taylor  ;  exti’a  bronze,  H.  J.  Houghton. 

Enlargement. — Bronze  medal  for  the  best  enlargement,  not  less  than 
12  x  10,  T.  Comber  ;  extra,  Charles  W.  Huson,  B.Sc. 

Portraits. — Silver  medal  for  the  best  series:  Mi3S  E.  D.  Anderson; 
bronze,  II.  J.  Houghton. 

A  silver  medal  for  the’ best  enlargement,  irrespective  of  subject  or  size. 
The  entire  work  of  an  amateur,  being  a  member  of  the  Liverpool  or 
Birkenhead  Societies. — H.  Lupton. 

A  silver  medal  for  the  best  enlargement,  irrespective  of  subject  or  size. 
The  original  negative  being  the  work  of  an  amateur,  being  a  member  of 
the  Liverpool  or  Birkenhead  Societies. — T.  B.  Sutton. 

A  silver  medal  for  the  best  instantaneous  photograph  taken  on  the 
Mawson  plate  during  1877,  size  not  less  than  8i  x  C.J,  subject  not  being 
either  a  portrait  or  group.  Open  to  professional  and  amateur  work.— 
M.  Auty. 

A  silver  medal  for  the  best  series,  irrespective  of  subject.  Whole-plate 
or  over.  Open  to  professional  and  amateur  work. — Alan  Garnett. 

A  silver  medal  for  the  best  series,  subjects  not  being  either  portraits  or 
groups.  Half-plate  or  under.  Open  to  amateur  work  only. — David 
Lewis. 

A  silver  medal  for  the  best  series,  subjects  portraits  or  groups.  Half- 
plate  or  under.  Open  to  amateur  work. — Dr.  E.  W.  Alabone. 

A  silver  medal  for  the  best  bromide  print  on  Fry’s  bromide  paper, 
irrespective  of  subject  or  size.  Open  to  professional  and  amateur  work. 
— p.  Crowe. 

A  silver  medal  for  the  best  series  of  photographs,  irrespective  of  subject, 
prints  to  be  from  negatives  taken  on  Fry’s  plates.  Size,  half-plate  or 
under.  Open  to  amateur  work. — W.  P.  Riley. 

Silver  medal  for  the  best  series,  irrespective  of  subject  or  size  ;  bronze 
medal  for  the  second  best.  The  photographs  must  be  the  work  of  a  lady 
amateur. — Silver,  Mrs.  E.  Penton ;  bronze,  H.  R.  Ryle. 

Special  (amateurs). — Silver,  J.  W.  Kenworthy  and  D.  Hedges  &  Sons 
bronze,  F.  P.  Cembrano,  jun.,  and  S.  G.  Harrison-Dearle. 

Special  (professional). — Silver,  F.  M.  Sutcliffe. 


THE  CAMERA  CLUB  CONFERENCE  AT  THE  SOCIETY  OF 

ARTS. 

Programme. — First  Day  :  Tuesday,  March  13,  1888. 

2  p.m. — Opening  of  Conference  in  the  Theatre,  Society  of  Arts,  18 
John-street,  Adelphi,  by  the  President,  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney.  The 
following  papers  will  be  read  and  discussed  : — Dr.  D.  G.  Thomson,  “  The, 
application  of  photography  to  medicine  and  allied  sciences;”  Mr.  H 
Trueman  Wood,  “  Application  of  photography  to  science  ;  ”  Mr.  J.  Trail 
Taylor,  “  Single  lenses  corrected  for  architecture;”  Mr.  G.  S.  Waterlow 
“Modern  photographic  engraving  and  printing;”  Dr.  G.  Lindsay 
Johnson,  “A  standard  system  of  weights  and  measures;”  Mr.  W 
Willis,  “  A.  recent  improvement  in  platinotype  ;”  Mr.  J.  F.  Mostyn  Clarke 
“  The  present  value  of  art  in  photography.” 

2  p.m.  to  5.30  p.m. — Exhibition  of  photographic  apparatus  in  tb> 
Library,  Society  of  Arts. 

8  p.m. — Special  lantern-slide  exhibition  in  the  Theatre,  Society  o 
Arts. 

Second  Day  :  Wednesday,  March  11,  1888. 

10  a.m. — Exhibition  of  apparatus  in  the  Library,  Society  of  Arts. 

2  p.m. — Renewal  of  Conference.  The  following  papers  will  be  rea| 
and  discussed : — Captain  Abney,  “  The  theoretical  aspect  of  orthc 
chromatic  photography;”  Mr.  Lyonel  Clark,  “The  metamorphoses  c 
the  silver  image ;”  Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer,  “  On  a  further  development  an 
simplification  of  the  standard  of  comparative  exposures  proposed  b 
Dallmeyer ;  ”  Sir  David  Salomons,  “  On  a  ratio  slide ;  ”  Mr.  W.  F.  Donkii 
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“A  new  form  of  sensitometer ;  ”  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle,  “Centrifugal 
separation  in  emulsion  malting;”  Captain  Abney,  “Artificial  light  in 
photography.” 

Photographers  and  others  interested  in  the  subjects  under  discussion 
are  cordially  invited  to  be  present.  The  meetings  are  open  to  ladies. 

There  will  be  an  exhibition  of  photographs  by  members  at  the  Camera 
Club  Rooms,  21,  Bedford-street,  Strand. 

- — - — » - 

jfomcpt  j^otes  anti  Jietos. 

Intensification  with  Permanganate  of  Potassium — An  Economical  Mode 
of  Dividing  a  Sheet  of  Albumenised  Pager  —  Photography  in  St. 
Petersburg  —  New  Society  and  Journal  in  Amsterdam  —  Ortho- 
chromatic  or  Orthophotic? 

In  Le  Progres  Pliotographigue  M.  A.  Gendrand  recommends  per¬ 
manganate  of  potassium  as  an  intensifier  for  reproductions  of  line 
engravings  and  pictures  in  which  very  strong  contrasts  are  required. 
He,  some  time  ago,  took  a  diapositive,  printed  by  contact  and  de¬ 
veloped  with  ferrous  oxalate,  after  it  had  become  dry  and  dipped  it 
into  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium  to  which  some  water 
had  been  added.  The  transparency  assumed  an  ugly  brownish-yellow 
colour.  On  removing  it  and  pouring  some  iron  solution  over  it,  it 
immediately  became  dark  brown,  and  when  looked  through,  the 
shadows  appeared  to  be  very  powerfully  intensified  without  the  lights 
having  suffered.  Subsequent  experiments,  in  which  the  transparency 
was  left  longer  in  the  solutions  of  permanganate  of  potassium  and 
ferrous  oxalate,  gave  pictures  in  which  there  was  a  very  powerful 
intensification  of  the  image  ;  the  blacks  were  extremely  dense,  and 
the  whites  remained  quite  unchanged. 


The  Journal  de  Vlndustrie  Photographigue  points  out  that  when 
dividing  an  ordinary  sized  sheet  of  albumenised  paper  as  is  usual 
into  six  pieces  for  prints  of  18  x  13  centimetres,  say,  7x5]  inches, 
considerable  waste  takes  place,  as  the  pieces  are  somewhat  larger 
than  required.  This  waste  is  slightly  increased  when  the  sheet  is 
cut  into  six  pieces  for  our  6T  x  4f  cabinets,  and  it  is  proposed  to  avoid 
it  by  cutting  differently.  Take  the  sheet  of  albumenised  paper  and 
measure  along  one  of  the  ends  or  narrower  sides  seven  inches,  make 
a  mark  at  the  other  side  exactly  opposite,  fold  from  mark  to  mark, 
and  cut  off  a  strip  seven  inches  in  width,  and  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  sheet.  Now  divide  this  strip  into  four  equal  pieces,  the 
greatest  length  of  which  is  seven  inches,  viz.,  the  width  of  the  strip, 
and  the  width  of  which  is  a  quarter  of  the  length  of  the  strip ;  the 
strip  will,  therefore,  furnish  four  pieces  of  sufficient  length  and  more 
than  sufficient  width.  Next  fold  the  remainder  of  the  sheet  length¬ 
ways  into  two,  cut  apart  and  divide  the  length  of  each  of  the  two 
resulting  strips  into  three.  Then  the  total  result  of  the  sheet  when 
so  cut  up  is  ten  pieces  of  a  useful  size.  Surely  our  confreres  have  not 
hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  wasting  two-fifths  of  every  sheet  they 
used  for  printing  cabinets  ! 


In  the  course  of  last  autumn  Dr.  H.  W.  Yogel  visited  St.  Petersburg, 
and  came  back  much  impressed  by  the  splendid  palaces  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  scientific  and  artistic  institutions.  He  found  that  photography 
was  not  neglected,  and  thinks  professional  photographers  are  more 
respected  there  than  any  other  place  he  knows  of.  A  special  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Polytechnic  Association  is  devoted  to 
photography!  presided  over  by  Herr  Levitzky.  There  is  also  a  large 
and  flourishing  company  of  amateurs,  including  the  Czar,  the  Grand 
Dukes  Paul,  George,  Michael,  Alexander,  and  Sergius,  the  Grand 
Duchess  Maria  Pawlowna,  Prince  Peter  of  Oldenburg,  Prince  Demidoff 
San  Donata,  and  other  smaller  fry  such  as  generals,  admirals,  counts, 
and  countesses  galore.  These,  he  assures  us,  are  not  merely  amateurs 
in  name,  but  can  turn  out  good  work.  Dr.  Yogel  was  shown  a  nice, 
sharp,  properly  exposed  photograph  of  a  ship  done  by  the  Czar,  a 
group  of  the  Royal  Family  of  Greece  by  the  Grand  Duchess  Paul, 
some  instantaneous  views  of  torpedo  firing  by  Admiral  Kasnakoff, 
with  the  torpedo  which  had  just  been  shot  off  touching  the  water, 
&c.  Amongst  the  professional  photographers  he  mentions  some 
names  all  more  or  less  known  in  this  country  :  ITerren  Bergamasco, 
Denier,  Levitzky,  Lorenz,  Passetti,  and  Sckapiro. 


An  Association  was  recently  founded  at  Amsterdam  under  the  name 
of  the  “  Amateur  Fotografen  Yereeniging,”  the  aims  and  constitution 
of  which  are  similar  to  those  of  the  German  Society  of  the  Friends 
of  Photography.  Meetings  will  be  held  monthly,  and  an  organ 
published  with  the  title  of  Fotografsch  Maandsblad. 
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In  the  Photogr.  Rundschau,  Herr  Toth  objects  to  the  terms  isochro- 
matic  and  orthochromatic,  and  suggests  “  orthophotic,”  or,  if  the 
sound  of  that  word  should  be  considered  unpleasing,  then  “  orthoskia- 
graphic”  (=correctlys  haded)  might  be  substituted.  The  writer  in  the 
Mittheilungen  retorts  that  it  may  be  learned,  but  is  too  crack-jawed, 
and  “  colour  sensitive  ”  is  good  enough  for  him  ! 

- + - 

©tit  iStiitoml  ®ab(t. 


Dallmeyer’s  Rectilinear  Landscape  Lens. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  has  favoured  us  with  an  opportunity  for  becoming 
personally  acquainted  with  the  most  recent  of  his  optical  productions 
— a  landscape  lens  that  is  rectilinear,  or  giving  pictures  that  are  free 
from  distortion. 

We  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers  that  landscape  lenses  formed 
of  a  single  or  consolidated  mass  of  glass  having  a  diaphragm  in  front, 
cause  distortion  of  the  image,  very  easily  discovered  when  the  subject 
happens  to  be  an  architectural  one,  in  which  there  are  marginal  lines 
which  ought  to  be  straight,  but  which  in  the  photograph  obtained  by 
such  agency  are  in  reality  slightly  curved.  This  is  an  invariable  con¬ 
comitant  of  such  lenses.  But  the  innumerable  subjects  which  come 
under  the  category  of  landscapes  prevent  the  necessity  for  the  employ  - 
of  non-distorting  lenses  from  being  adequately  appreciated  for  such 
purposes,  and  there  is  a  very  widespread  belief  that  for  photographing 
pure  landscapes  a  single  or  landscape  lens  possesses  advantages  over 
a  combination  in  regard  to  the  obtaining  more  vigour  ari-ing  from 
there  being  less  fiare  or  false  reflections. 

In  the  lens  before  us  Mr.  Dallmeyer  has  made  a  species  of  compro¬ 
mise  between  the  purely  landscape  lens  and  the  rectilinear  combina¬ 
tion,  and  he  has  effected  this  by  displacing  one  of  the  crown  elements 
of  his  triple  landscape  objective  and  transferring  it  in  a  reversed 
position  to  the  opposite  side  of  its  confreres.  It  is  known  to  those 
who  have  studied  this  landscape  lens  that  when  one  of  its  crown 
elements  is  removed  a  flint  negative  and  crown  positive  still  remain,  in 
which  there  is  little  or  no  power  either  for  magnifying  or  diminishing. 
It  is,  however,  a  powerful  corrector  of  the  aberrations  of  the  third 
element.  Telescopists  also  are  aware  of  this  in  the  case  of  triple 
telescopic  objectives.  In  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  new  lens  he  makes,  as  it 
were,  a  separate  element  of  these  two  glasses,  and  turns  the  convex 
surface  towards  the  diaphragm  ;  while  immediately  behind  he  places 
the  crown  meniscus,  by  which  the  focus  is  determined.  As  the  con¬ 
cave  surfaces  of  both  are  next  each  other,  there  is  thus  an  air  space 
left  between  them.  We  here  present  a 
drawing  of  the  lens  from  which  its  con¬ 
figuration  will  be  seen.  Special  curves,  of 
course,  have  been  devised.  We  have  not 
jet  been  able  to  test  the  lens  sufficiently 
to  ascertain  the  nature  or  extent  of  the 
loss  occasioned  by  the  light— especially 
in  the  case  of  the  oblique  rays — falling 
upon  the  convex  surface ;  but  if  we 
recollect  aright  when  writing  relative 
to  this  in  the  case  of  another  lens  of 
nearly  similar  construction  (Goddard's  double  periscopic)  in  which  the 
front  surface  was  also  convex,  the  loss  was  more  ideal  than  real. 
Dallmeyer’s  new  lens  works  with  a  large  aperture,  to  be  a  landscape 
lens ;  it  defines  well  and  certainly  gives  straight  lines  over  the  fairly 
large  area  of  delineation  over  which  we  have  tried  it.  It  has  a  focus 
of  thirteen  and  a  half  inches,  and  is  intended  to  cover  a  10  x  8  plate. 

A  Detective  Lens. 

By  T.  S.  &  W.  Tatlob,  Leicester. 

With  a  view  to  cover  a  quarter  plate  with  a  short  focus  and  a  large 
angular  aperture,  so  as  to  be  suitable  for  snap  shots  with  a  detect i\e 
camera,  Messrs.  Taylor  have  introduced  a  lens  to  fulfil  this  requirement. 
A  noticeable  feature  in  its  construction  is  the  globular  form  of  the 
lens,  which  looks  as  if,  like  the  now  extinct  American  globe  lens,  it 
surfaces  formed  part  of  a  sphere.  This,  it  will  be  readily  conceded,  i 
favourable  to  the  transmission  of  a  very  oblique  ray.  The  objecti\e, 
then,  is  composed  of  deep  menisci,  and  is,  therefore,  a  wide-angle  one, 
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But  it  i3,  also,  unlike  wide-angle  lenses  generally,  corrected  so  as  to 
bring  a  large  bundle  of  rays  to  a  focus,  its  angular  aperture  being  f 
This,  it  must  be  conceded,  is  ample  for  snap-shutter  work.  The 
equivalent  focus  is  four  inches.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Messrs. 
Taylor  did  not  make  the  flange  aperture  just  a  trifle  longer,  in  which 
case  the  lens  would  have  been  interchangeable  with  many  others.  This 
is,  however,  a  mere  mechanical  detail,  which  we  feel  sure  only  needs  to 
be  indicated  to  ensure  its  being  remedied. 

* - ♦ - - - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOP  PATENTS. 

No.  2751. — “An  Improved  Method  of  producing  Photographic  Vignettes.” 
M.  H.  P.  R.  Sankey. — Dated  February  24,  1888. 

No.  2798. — “  Improvements  in  and  connected  with  Diaphragms  and  Shutters 
for  Photographic  and  other  Lenses  or  Cameras.”  J.  M.  Elliot. — Dated 
February  24,  1888. 

No.  2975. — “New  or  Improved  Arrangements  or  Devices  or  Articles  of 
Furniture  for  Exhibiting  and  Holding  Photographs,  Cards,  Pictures,  and  the 
like.”  H.  Heape. — Dated  February  28,  1888. 

No.  3009.  —  “'Improvements  connected  Avith  Photographic  Cameras.  ”  J.  R. 
Gotz. — Dated  February  28,  1888. 

No.  3076. — “An  Improved  Camera.”  C.  II.  Gale. — Dated  February  29, 
1888. 

No.  3103.— “  Improved  Illuminating  Apparatus  for  Artificial  Light  Photo¬ 
graphy.”  C.  Neve  and  F.  Bishop. — Dated  February  29,  1888. 

No.  3114. — “  Improvements  in  Frames  or  Stands  for  holding  Photographic 
and  other  Pictures,  Tablets,  and  the  like.”  J.  Cadbury  and  W.  H.  Richards. 
—Dated  March  1,  1888. 


SPECIFICATION  PUBLISHED. 

No.  17,693. — “  Fixing  and  Clearing  Photographic  Pictures.”  II.  B.  Berkeley. 
•—Price  Qd, 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Improvements  relating  to  Means  for  Fixing  and  Clearing  Photographic 
Pictures  or  Images. 

No.  17,693.  Herbert  Boa\tyer  Berkeley,  29,  Soutliampton-row,  Middlesex, 
Chemical  Manufacturer. — December  23,  .  1887. 

The  object  of  my  invention  is  the  production,  in  an  improved  manner,  of 
photographic  negatives  and  positives  made  through  the  agency  of  the  haloid 
salts  of  silver  in  or  on  paper,  or  on  glass,  or  other  surfaces  which  are  formed  of 
or  have  been  prepared  with  gelatine,  albumen,  or  other  suitable  substance,  and 
which,  after  exposure  to  light,  have  been  treated  vvitli  an  alkaline  developer 
(such  as  pyrogallol  or  hydroquiuone  and  an  alkaline  solution  or  salt)  and 
with  other  organic  substances. 

The  said  invention  affords  the  means  for  obtaining,  on  such  surfaces,  photo¬ 
graphic  negatives  and  positives  which  shall  be  free  from  the  yelloAv  or  brown 
tinge,  stain,  or  discolouration  usually  pervading  the  aforesaid  gelatine  Or  other 
substances  after  their  treatment  with  the  developing  solution  or  developer, 
and  which  shall  have  images  generally  of  a  grey  or  neutral  colour  heretofore 
completely  obtainable  only  by  treatment  of  the  negative  or  positive  subse¬ 
quently  to  development  Avitli  certain  acids  or  Avith  alum  or  other  substances, 
which  treatment  involves  loss  of  time  and  other  disadvantages. 

I  effect  this  result  by  the  use,  after  the  positive  or  negative  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  pyrogallol  or  hydroquinone  (or  other  like  developer  Avith  or 
Avithout  an  alkali),  of  an  improved  fixing  and  clearing  mixture,  applied  in  solu¬ 
tion  as  follows,  that  is  to  say  : — 

The  glass-plate,  paper,  or  other  support  or  film  bearing  the  image  is  taken 
from  the  developing  solution  and,  preferably  Avithout  being  washed  in  Avater, 
is  placed  directly  in  a  bath  of  my  improved  fixing  and  clearing  solution.  In 
this  solution  it  is  allowed  to  remain  from  about  three  to  five  minutes  after  the 
haloid  salt  of  silver  is  seen  to  be  decomposed.  It  is  then  washed  in  Avater  in 
the  customary  manner  after  fixing. 

The  advantages  of  my  invention  mainly  arise  from  the  folloAving  conditions, 
Avell  known  to  photographers,  viz.  : — When  pyrogallol  is  made  alkaline  by  the 
addition  to  it  of  an  alkaline  substance,  such  as  ammonia,  the  Avhole  being 
dissolved  in  Avater,  a  rapid  absorption  of  oxygen  takes  place  Avliich  causes  the 
solution  to  assume  a  dark  broAvn  colour  and  an  insoluble  brown  deposit  is 
formed.  Noav,  when  on  the  one  hand,  for  instance,  a  gelatine  negative  is 
developed  in  such  a  solution,  the  broAvn  colour  is  imparted  to  the  film.  More¬ 
over,  this  discolouration  continues  or  progresses  during  the  subsequent 
treatment  of  the  negative.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  similar  gelatine 
negative  directly  after  leaving  the  aforesaid  alkaline  developer  is  placed  in  my 
improved  fixing  and  clearing  bath,  the  acidity  of  the  latter  arrests  further 
discolouration  of  the  negative  and  also  prevents  any  further  development  of 
the  image.  Moreover,  there  will  be  a  considerable  saving  of  time  and  Avork. 

My  improved  fixing  and  clearing  solution,  mixture  or  composition,  is  essen¬ 
tially  as  follows,  that  is  to  say : — 1  take  one  or  more  of  the  bisulphites  or  acid 
sulphites  of  the  alkali  metals  (among  which  I  include  ammonium)  or  one  or 
more  of  the  soluble  acid  sulphites  of  the  alkaline  earths,  or  the  acid  sulphite 
of  magnesium,  or  the  acid  sulphite  of  aluminium,  or  any  of  these  combined 
Avith  the  corresponding  alkali  salts  (preferably  adding,  in  either  case,  a  sul¬ 
phite  of  one  or  more  or  the  alkalies),  and  I  mix  these  Avith  one  or  more  of  the 
thiosulphates  (commonly  called  “  hyposulphites  ”)  of  the  alkalies,  or  one  or 


more  of  the  thiosulphates  of  calcium,  of  strontium,  or  of  magnesium,  or  the 
same  combined  Avith  the  corresponding  alkali  salts. 

The  aforesaid  mixture  may  be  prepared  by  various  methods,  of  whi<  h  I 
prefer  the  foil  .owing,  viz. : — 1  add  a  bisulphite  and  a  sulnhite  to  a  thiosulphate 
as  aforesaid,  these  being  either  in  the  solid  state  or  in  solution  in  wab-r. 

But  solutions  having  the  properties  which  are  essential  for  my  invention 
may  be  made  (1)  by  decomposing  part  of  the  sulphite  in  solution  by  an  a.  id, 
or  by  an  “acid  salt”  (as  for  example  a  bisulphate),  and  then  adding  I 
mixing  with  the  thiosulphate.  (2)  Or  by  the  decomposition  of  a  p  ut  of  the 
thiosulphate  in  solution  in  water  by  an  acid  or  by  an  “acid  suit this  latter 
method  is  preferably  followed  by  the  removal  of  the  sulphur  due  to  tin* 
decomposition  of  a  part  of  the  thiosulphate.  (3)  Or  by  the  decomposition,  as 
above,  of  the  Avhole  of  the  thiosulphate  in  solution,  Avith  the  subsequent  addition 
of  more  of  the  same  or  another  thiosulphate  ;  the  object  is  in  all  cast  s  to  intro¬ 
duce  into  the  solution  of  thiosulphate,  by  decomposition  of  a  part  of  it  or 
otherwise  or  of  a  sulphite,  one  or  more  of  the  bisulphites  or  “  acid  sulphites." 

The  folloAving  equations  Avill  illustrate  the  foregoing  explanation  : 

1.  SO.,  Na2  +  S03 II2  (sulphite  of  sodium  +  sulphurous  acid)  =  2SO:,  II  Na 
(bisulphite  of  sodium). 

2.  So  0:)  Na2  +  SO:j  Ho  (thiosulphate  of  sodium  -f  sulphurous  acid)  ~  2  SO-, 
II  Na  +  S  (bisulphite  of  sodium  -f  sulphur). 

3.  2  So  03  N  a2  +  S04  If.-,  (thiosulphate  of  sodium  -f  sulphuric  acid)  —  So4 
Naa  +  So  +  2  SO3  H  Na*  (sulphate  of  sodium  +  sulphur  f  bisulphite  or 
sodium). 

4.  So  O3  Na2  +  S04  H  Na  (thiosulphate  of  sodium  +  bisulpliate  of  sodium) 
=  S04Na2  +  S  +  S03HNa  (sulphate  of  soda  -f  sulphur  -f  bisulphite  of 
soda). 

I  consider  the  “acid  sulphite”  or  bisulphite  and  the  sulphite  of  an  alkali 
with  the  thiosulphate  of  an  alkali  to  be  the  best  for  my  purpose,  and  I 
generally  use  those  of  sodium  or  of  potassium. 

The  salts  1  prefer  to  use  arc  the  sulphite  of  sodium  (S03  Na.,)  and  bisulphite 
of  sodium  (S03  Na  H),  Avith  the  thiosulphate  of  sodium  (S._,  03  Na._,).  Sometimes 
I  substitute  the  sulphite  and  bisulphite  and  thiosulphate  of  "potassium  for 
those  of  sodium,  and  in  this  case  there  is  no  necessity  to  alter  the  proportions. 

The  relative  proportion  in  Avhich  the  salts  are  used  in  the  mixture  may 
generally  be  varied  Avithin  reasonable  limits  But  when  the  mixture  is  required 
to  work  brightly  and  clearly,  after  the  immersion  in  it  of  several  films,  one 
after  the  other,  and  at  considerable  intervals  of  time,  1  find  the  following  pro¬ 
portions  will  serve  my  purpose  Avell,  viz.  : — 

Ten  parts  by  Aveight  of  the  mixed  sulphite  and  bisulphite  (about  half  of 
Avhich  mixture  is  preferably  bisulphite)  of  sodium  or  of  potassium,  or  of  both 
of  these  bases,  are  added  to  ninety  parts  by  Aveight  of  the  thiosulphate  of 
sodium  or  of  potassium  or  of  both  of  these  mixed  together,  and  of  the  mixed 
salts  I  generally  use  about  100  grains,  dissolved  in  one  fluid  ounce  of  Avater. 

Instead  of  preparing  my  improved  mixture  as  a  solution,  I  sometimes  pre¬ 
pare  or  mix  the  constituents  in  the  above-described  proportions  in  a  dry  or 
semi-dry  condition,  in  which  condition  the  mixture  may  be  preserved  until 
required  for  use. 

Having  hoav  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  my  said 
invention,  and  in  Avhat  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  Avish  it  under¬ 
stood  that  I  claim  : — The  improA^ed  solution,  mixture, or  composition,  consisting 
essentially  of  a  soluble  bisulphite  or  acid  sulphite,  or  soluble  bisulphites  or 
acid  sulphites,  of  the  alkalies  or  of  the  alkaline  earths,  or  of  magnesium,  or 
of  aluminium,  and  a  soluble  thiosulphate,  or  soluble  thiosulphates  of  the 
alkalies,  or  of  the  alkaline  earths,  or  of  magnesiunl,  as  above  set  forth. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

Coll,  of  Physical  Science, Newcastle. 
Masonic  Hall,  Cooper-st.  .Manchstr. 
Sykes’s  Restaurant,  33,  Victoria-st. 
The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Bolton. 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

„  13  . 

N  e  wcastle-on-Tyne  &  N.  Counties 

"  13  . 

"  13  . 

",  13  . 

Bolton  Club  . 

"  14  . 

”  15  . 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday,  March  1,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above  Society, 
held  at  the  Masons  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London,  Mr.  A.  Mackie  presided. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson,  in  the  course  of  some  remarks  upon  the  bitumen  pro¬ 
cess,  said  that  it  is  usually  considered  to  be  a  very  sIoav  one,  but  he  finds  that 
if  the  bitumen  be  prepared  in  a  proper  manner  it  Avorks  quickly.  His  method 
is  to  take  four  ounces  of  bitumen  of  Judea,  as  sold  by  Hopkin  &  Williams,  and 
to  pour  over  it  half  a  pound  of  methylated  ether,  as  sold  at  Is.  3c?.  per  pound. 
In  this  the  bitumen  is  shaken  up  occasionally  for  tAvo  days,  and  the  supernatant 
liquid  is  poured  off ;  then  another  half  pound  of  fresh  ether  is  added,  and 
similarly  shaken  up  for  tAvo  days,  and  so  on  until  three  pounds  of  ether  have 
been  used  in  six  separate  portions.  The  last  half  pound  of  ether,  Avhen  poured 
off  from  the  residue,  is  but  slightly  coloured,  proving  that  most  of  the  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  bitumen  soluble  in  ether  have  been  removed.  The  solid 
residue  is  then  dried  in  the  dark,  and  Avlien  dry  is  crisp  and  friable  between 
the  fingers.  Of  this  prepared  residue  150  grains  are  dissolved  in  five  ounces  of 
benzole,  Avhich  takes  up  the  Avhole  of  it ;  some  of  the  solution  is  poured  upon  a 
zinc  plate  and  placed  upon  the  whirling  table.  The  plate  is  thereby  evenly 
coated,  and  so  thinly  that  the  film  is  scarcely  visible.  When  dry  it  is  ready  for 
exposure,  and  five  minutes  in  the  sun  is  found  to  be  sufficient.  Next  it  is  put 
for  development  into  a  dish  of  common  oil  of  turpentine,  and  afterwards  is 
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washed  ;  then  it  is  ready  for  etching.  The  best  negatives  for  the  process  are 
those  which,  when  laid  down  flat  upon  a  piece  of  white  paper,  show  perfectly 
clear  glass  in  the  shadows.  He  was  speaking  of  line  photographs,  and  not  of 
any  containing  half  tones.  He  whirled  his  plates  face  downwards.  Among  the 
advantages  of  that  method  was  greater  freedom  from  dust.  A  solution  of  crude 
bitumen  in  benzole  requires  hours  of  exposure  in  the  sun. 

Mr.  L.  Medland  stated  that  an  improvement  in  Decoudun’s  photometer 
would  be  some  pneumatic  or  other  means  of  making  it  hold  on  to  the  focussing 
screen  of  the  camera,  for  it  had  to  be  observed  from  a  distance  of  several 
inches,  and  the  operator  wanted  his  hands  to  hold  the  focussing  cloth  and  to 
attend  to  the  camera  adjustments.  With  the  improvement  he  had  suggested 
he  thought  that  the  said  photometer  would  become  a  useful  photographic 
appliance. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  thought  that  the  inventor  should  put  an  eye-glass  to  it. 

The  Chairman  then  made  a  photometer  out  of  a  match  box  on  the  table  by 
cutting  an  orifice  in  the  side  of  the  outer  case,  and  drawing  a  piece  of  sensitised 
paper  between  the  outer  case  and  the  inner  box.  He  estimated  the  cost  of  the 
said  photometer  at  one-twelfth  of  a  penny,  but  added  that  if  the  maker 
“wished  to  be  very  swagger”  over  the  instrument,  he  could  make  it  of  a  wax 
vesta  box. 

Mr.  W.  H,  Harrison  suggested  that  in  all  photometers  of  the  kind  the 
standard  sensitised  paper  devised  by  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  should  be  used, 
because  the  experiments  of  different  observers  would  then  be  comparable  with 
each  other.  He  then  spun  a  cardboard  disc  prepared  by  Lord  Rayleigh  to 
show  that  blue  and  yellow  lights  mixed  would  produce  a  subdued  white  or 
neutral  grey  colour,  instead  of  the  green  produced  by  mixing  blue  and  yellow 
pigments. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  thought  actinometers  to  be  more  useful  than  photometers 
in  photography,  because  the  operator  wants  to  know  the  chemical  value  of  the 
light. 

Mr.  J.  Hubert  exhibited  a  portrait  taken  by  the  magnesium  flashing  light. 
He  did  not  think,  from  his  experiments,  that  guncotton  would  ignite  the 
magnesium  quickly  enough  for  instantaneous  pictures,  and  that  they  must 
make  a  magnesium  mixture  with  chlorate  of  potash,  in  but  a  few  grains  at  a 
time,  to  avoid  danger. 

Mr.  Haddon  remarked  that  antimony  in  deflagrating  mixtures  is  injurious 
to  health. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw  exhibited  an  accessory  to  the  microscope,  made  by  a 
friend  of  his,  in  which  the  slide  was  held  by  indiarubber  rings,  so  would 
“give”  and  not  be  broken  when  turning  the  screw  too  far  while  using  the  oil 
immersion. 

Mr.  Medland  said  that  a  friend  of  Ms  in  India  wanted  to  know  the  best 
instantaneous  shutter. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  responded  that  Dallmeyer’s  new  shutter  was  the 
best  he  had  ever  seen. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Cembeano  remarked  that  Wollaston’s  was  good,  but  too  heavy. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  described,  by  means  of  chalk  diagrams,  an  oven  for  drying 
collotype  pdates. 

James’s  magnesium  blow  lamp  was  then  exhibited  at  work. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  remarked  that  the  seat  of  an  adjacent  chair  was 
smothered  with  magnesium  which  had  been  blown  through  the  flame  un- 
consumed. 

Mr.  Haddon  thought  the  combustion  would  have  been  more  perfect  had 
coal-gas  been  blown  through  with  the  powder. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 

On  Thursday,  March  1,  the  subject  was  Printing  Papers,  the  discussion  being 
opened  by  a  communication  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Gifford, — Sir  G.  R.  Prescott 
occupied  the  chair, 

Mr.  Gifford’s  paper  treated  of  plain  salted  papers,  and  methods  of  sensitising 

them. 

Previous  to  the  discussion,  objects  of  interest  were  called  for,  and  a  flash 
lamp,  by  Mr.  James,  was  handed  round  and  described  ;  also  the  new  adaptable 
album,  by  Messrs.  Marion.  A  copy  of  a  very  convenient  card  for  entering 
particulars  of  exposures,  devised  by  Mr.  Gifford,  was  exhibited  and  described. 
The  paper  having  been  read,  some  observations  were  made  by  Mr.  D.  P. 
Rogers  upon  Messrs.  Watson’s  matt-surface  silver-printing  papers,  examples 
being  shown. 

Messrs.  Marion  also  exhibited  prints  on  their  new  plain  salted  paper,  Rive 
and  rough  Whatman. 

Mr.  Lyonel  Clark  followed  with  an  additional  paper,  and  the  discussion  was 
continued  by  Messrs  Bond,  Ferrero,  and  others. 

The  greater  part  of  the  week  ending  the  17th  instant  will  be  devoted  to  Con¬ 
ference  matters  (see  programme).  Oh  Thursday  evening,  the  15th  instant, 
some  of  the  novelties  in  apparatus  will  lie  on  exhibition  at  the  Club,  and  a 
description  given  by  exhibitors.  Meeting  at  eight  p.m. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

This  Association  met  on  February  22.  After  the  usual  opening  proceedings, 
Messrs.  Beilina,  Gamble,  Macy,  Steam,  and  Tripp,  were  elected  members. 
An  application  for  assistance  was  then  considered,  and  a  sum  necessary  for  the 
requirements  of  the  case  granted. 

i’he  Secretary  read  the  following  letter  from  the  London  Stereoscopic  Com- 
PanY  Please  find  enclosed  cheque,  value  14/.  12s.  8 d.,  being  the  amount 
subscribed  by  visitors  to  our  Exhibition.  &c. — Wishing  your  Society  every 

success,  L.  S.  &  P.  Co.,  Ld.” 

February  24,  at  Committee,  Messrs.  Appleton  and  Lee,  and  Miss  Bradley, 
were  elected  members. 

.  February  24,  Annual  General  Meeting, — the  President,  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor, 

in  the  chair. 


The  minutes  of  the  previous  general  meeting  having  been  confirmed.  Mr. 
Hubert  gave  an  explanation  of  his  action  on  that  occasion. 

The  Secretary  then  read  his  Report  and  the  Balance-sheet  for  1887.  as 
iollows  : — 

Secretary's  Report. 

Gentlemen,  In  submitting  this  report,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  sub-t  mtial 
improvement  made  in  all  respects  over  the  preceding  year.  The  total  receipts  for 
mu  iare  7.  '  “s*  against  00/.  8«.  Id.  in  1886,  being  an  increase  of  (i I/.  17*.  5d 

The  donations  exceed  those  of  larst  year  by  531.  8s.  6d.,  the  benefit  at  the  Exhibition 
by  21. 14s.  8a.,  and  members’  subscriptions  by  12/.  7s.  The  latter  is  most  noteworthy, 
when  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  subscriptions  have  been  reduced 
tr«™  10s-  to  2s.  6 d.  per  annum.  The  increase  in  members  is  104. 
oni  x.6  calls  uPon  the  funds  have  been  exceptionally  heavy,  grants  to  the  amount  of 
dm.  having  been  made,  whereas  in  1880  it  was  only  found  necessary  to  grant  41.  In 
reterence  to  the  item  for  printing,  it  should  be  explained  that  8(.  IBs.  of  this  amount 
was  incurred  at  the  latter  end  of  1886,  when  the  alteration  of  rules  necessitated  a 
"  5,eY.?.,1^l0n  tieing  printed ;  also  that  it  includes  the  printing  expenses  for  the  1888 
and  Mr.  Burton  s  lecture  at  South  Place  in  th6 
the  Committee,  having  decided  upon  a  course  of  action  to  bring  the  Association  more 
prominently  before  the  profession,  a  considerable  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  item 
ot  postage.  I  would,  however,  like  to  add  that  the  result  fully  justifies  the  increased 
ex p e Ti d i tu r c ,  inasmuch  that  after  deducting  all  disbursements  in  grant-  and  expon-e* 
the  fund  has  been  increased  from  2281.  Is.  9d.  to  273 1.  6s.  6d.,  a  net  gain  of  451.  4s.  9d. 

The  balance-sheet  showed  an  income  of  3.54/.  7s.  3d.,  which,  after  deincting  grants 
and  expenses,  leaves  a  balance  of  2731.  6s.  6d.  in  hand. 

The  Chairman  remarked  on  the  general  satisfactory  advance  made  during 
the  year,  especially  in  the  liberal  donations.  The  Stereoscopic  Company  ana 
others  deserved  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  members,  and  the  im.pi omptu  collection 
at  the  North  London  dinner  testified  to  the  kindly  feeling  prevailing  in  the 
photographic  societies  towards  the  Association. 

After  several  members  had  expressed  their  opinion,  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  balance-sheet  as  read  was  proposed  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for  tire  ensuing  year, 
with  the  following  result: — President:  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor .—Trustees: 
Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Bird. — Treasurer :  Mr.  John  Stuart, 
112,  New  Bond-street,  W. — Committee  :  Messrs.  W.  Bedford  (Chairman).  T.  J. 
Collins  (Deputy);  H.  D.  Atkinson,  J.  J.  Briginshaw,  J.  Zaehnsdorf.  T.  Bolas, 
E.  Clifton,  F.  E.  Freshwater,  W.  J.  B.  Humphreys,  F.  H.  Berrv,  H.  M. 
Hastings,  and  H.  G.  White.— Auditors :  Messrs.  J.  S.  Rolph  and  Alexander 
Mackie. — Central  Secretary ;  Mr.  H.  Harland,  83,  Hawksley-road,  Stoke 
Newington,  N. — Local  Secretaries :  Bristol,  Mi'.  T.  Protheroe,  35  and  36, 
Wine-street ;  Edinburgh,  Mr.  H.  W.  Bibbs,  26,  Myrtle-terrace,  Stateford-road ; 
Huddersfield,  Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman,  20,  John  William-street;  Sheffield,  Mr. 
T.  S.  Hicks,  141,  Cemetery-road. 

This  Association  was  established  in  1873,  having  for  its  object  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  benevolence  of  photographers  as  a  class,  and  thereby  to  afford 
temporary  or  permanent  assistance  to  those  members,  their  widows  and 
children,  being  in  necessitous  circumstances,  arising  from  age,  sickness,  or 
misfortune,  by  granting  annual  pensions,  and  by  giving  immediate  pecuniary 
grants  in  urgent  cases  to  duly  qualified  applicants,  and  to  aid  the  unemployed 
members  in  obtaining  situations. 

A  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  an  orphanage  was  next  brought  before 
the  notice  of  the  meeting.  It  was  thought  that  the  matter  would  be  better- 
dealt  with  by  the  Committee,  who  promised  to  formulate  an  address,  and  issue 
it  to  the  profession  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 

February  27  and  March  1. — Committee  :  Air.  G.  T.  Harris  and  Miss 
Borthwick  were  elected  members  of  the  Association.  The  Committee  were 
then  occupied  with  an  application  for  assistance,  and  after  due  consideration 
made  a  grant  to  meet  the  case. 


NORTH  SURREY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  West  Norwood 
Constitutional  Club  on  Tuesday  evening,  February  28, — Air.  Buxton  AIorrLsh  in 
the  chair. 

Messrs.  Norton  and  Chambers  were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

A  demonstration  of  Alpha  paper  was  then  given  by  Air.  J.  J.  Acworth,  F.C.S. 
Mr.  Acworth  gave  a  detailed  description  of  the  method  of  working  this  paper, 
and  showed  a  simple  arrangement  for  giving  definite  gaslight  exposures.  By 
means  of  this  contrivance,  once  having  fixed  upon  a  normal  exposure  for  a 
standard  negative,  the  proper  exposure  for  any  other  negative  can  be  readily 
determined.  Air.  Acworth  then  exposed  six  prints  from  negatives  requiring 
varying  exposures  ;  these  were  all  developed  at  one  time  in  the  same  tray,  the 
resulting  prints  being  of  very  pleasing  tones.  The  demonstration  was  remark¬ 
able  for  the  lucid  manner  in  which  Air.  Acworth  explained  these  minor 
details,  which  it  is  impossible  to  include  in  the  directions  sent  out  by  manu¬ 
facturers,  but  the  want  of  which  is  often  the  cause  of  failure  in  the  working  of 
new  photographic  processes. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Air.  Acworth  for  his  demonstration. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  on  March  13,  when  there  will 
be  a  lantern-slide  exhibition. 


NORFOLK  AND  NORWICH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  on  Friday  evening.  Alarch  2, 
at  the  Society’s  Rooms,  Cooper’s  Restaurant,  Bank  Plain,  when  Air.  B.  Bullen 
read  an  interesting  and  instructive  paper  on  The  Choice  and  Use  of  the 
Camera  to  a  goodly  number  of  members  and  visitors  ;  there  was  also  an 
exhibition  of  apparatus  and  novelties  by  the  members. 

The  above  Society  is  established  with  a  view  of  helping  all  those  interested 
in  the  art-science  of  photography  in  the  city  and  county.  It  is  open  to 
amateurs  and  professionals,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  according  to  the 
attendance  it  seems  likely  to  have  a  very  prosperous  future. 

The  Committee  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  a  course  of  lessons  for 
beginners  has  been  arranged,  of  which  the  above  is  the  first.  The  second 
paper  and  demonstration  will  be  given  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  Sparham 
Camp)  on  Friday,  Alarch  16  ;  subject,  Exposure  and  Developmen t. 
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The  Society  meets  during  the  winter  months  at  the  above  rooms  on  the  first 
and  third  Friday  in  each  month,  from  October  to  May  inclusive. 

Any  ladies  or  gentlemen  wishing  to  join  may  have  all  particulars  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Sparham  Camp,  Havelock -road,  Norwich. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  AND  NORTHERN  COUNTIES’ 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  on  the  evening  of  February  14 
at  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society, — A.  S.  Stevenson, 
Esq.,  J.P.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

About  500  persons  assembled  to  witness  a  lantern  demonstration,  with 
descriptive  lecture,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Frederick  Hardwick,  Vicar  of  Shotton. 
The  lantern,  burning  ethoxo  gas,  was  fed  by  oxygen  from  one  of  Brins’s 
cylinders,  and  the  slides,  which  were  beautifully  painted,  were  lent  for  the 
occasion  by  Sir  Thomas  S.  Bayley,  of  Hatherop  Castle,  Fairford,  Gloucester¬ 
shire. 


On  Monday  evening,  February  27,  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Association, 
consisting  of  the  Rev.  T.  Frederick  Hardwich,  Messrs.  P.  M.  Laws,  J.  G.  Allison, 
J.  B.  Payne,  Edgar  G.  Lee,  and  others,  assembled  at  the  rooms  of  Messrs.  P.  M. 
Laws  &  Son  to  make  practical  trial  of  Oakley  and  Beard’s  valve  for  automati¬ 
cally  regulating  the  flow  of  oxygen  from  cylinders  of  compressed  gas.  The 
result  was  satisfactory,  the  lantern  burning  for  two  hours  very  much  as  it 
would  have  done  had  bags  been  used  in  place  of  bottles. 

A  variety  of  slides  by  Messrs.  York,  Laws,  Ridgeway,  and  Lee,  were  shown 
on  the  screen,  and  those  present,  including  Professors  Garnett  and  Merivale, 
Messrs.  P.  M.  Laws,  J.  B.  Payne,  H.  R.  Proctor,  H.  Ridgeway,  T.  M.  Laws, 
L.  Williamson,  A.  Reid,  and  Edgar  G.  Lee  (Hon.  Secretary),  expressed  their 
approval  of  the  light,  both  as  regards  brilliancy  and  steadiness. 

The  Committee  are  unable  at  present  to  pronounce  any  opinion  on  the 
soundness  of  the  principle  involved  in  the  construction  of  Beard’s  automatic 
regulator,  since  by  an  oversight  it  came  to  them  without  any  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  its  interior.  The  following  remarks,  however,  embody  the  conclusions 
they  arrived  at  as  regards  its  practical  efficiency,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained 
by  a  single  trial. 

A  Brins’s  oxygen  cylinder,  originally  containing  twelve  cubic  feet,  but  from 
which  three  cubic  feet  had  been  removed,  showed  by  the  gauge  a  pressure  of 
ninety  atmospheres  at  starting.  On  screwing  down  the  regulator  and  con¬ 
necting  it  with  a  biunial  lantern,  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  had  sunk  to  sixty 
atmospheres  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  hour,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  to 
twenty-seven  atmospheres.  The  consumption  of  oxygen  gas  was  therefore 
about  three  cubic  feet  per  hour,  or  rather  over  when  more  slides  in  proportion 
were  dissolved.  The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  this  regulator  will  need 
caution  in  using  it  with  the  oxyether  light,  because  the  pressure  on  the  tank 
side  of  the  jet  taps  is  very  high,  amounting  to  as  much  as  forty  inches  of  water 
when  the  taps  are  closed,  and  sixteen  to  twenty  inches  when  they  are  open. 
This  is  a  safe  pressure  when  thick  and  strong  indiarubber  tubing  (say,  half  an 
inch  outside  diameter  and  quarter  of  an  inch  inside)  is  used,  but  with  weak  or 
brittle  tubing,  tied  on  loosely  or  not  at  all,  something  might  easily  give  way, 
and  there  would  then  be  a  rush  of  inflammable  gas  through  the  tank.  The 
oxygen,  in  fact,  would  travel  so  quickly  over  the  ether  that  no  one  could  say 
whether  it  would  pick  up  enough  of  it  to  render  it  non-explosive,  and  it  would 
readily  catch  fire  at  the  lantern  without  passing  through  the  safety  pumice 
chamber  at  all. 

The  quantity  of  ether  consumed  in  the  experimental  trial  made  by  the 
Committee  was  a  little  under  one  and  a  half  fluid  ounce  to  ea«h  cubic  foot  of 
oxygen.  This  is  more  than  usual,  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  keep  up  an 
excess  of  ether  in  the  flame,  otherwise  the  high  pressure  caused  the  flame  to 
leave  the  tip  of  the  jet,  and  burn  with  a  quivering  motion  and  loud  buzzing 
noise  against  the  face  of  the  lime. 

The  use  of  the  regulator  also  with  coal  gas,  in  what  is  termed  the  oxyhydrogen 
or  mixed  gases  process,  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  require  attention. 
For,  supposing  the  coal  gas  to  be  in  a  bag  weighted  to  one  hundredweight, 
and  the  oxygen  in  a  bottle,  the  conditions  would  be  the  same  as  with 
two  unequally  weighted  bags  under  different  boards,  and  consequently  if  the 
oxygen  tap  of- the  jet  were  to  be  accidentally  touched  and  turned  on  full 
during  the  lecture,  the  superior  pressure  of  the  oxygen  on  leaving  the  regulator 
would  force  it  back  the  wrong  way,  through  the  mixing  chamber  of  the  jet 
into  the  hydrogen  bag  on  the  other  side.  The  same  thing,  in  fact,  would 
happen  as  when  a  weight  falls  off  one  of  the  bags,  or  one  of  the  two  pressure 
boards  touches  the  wall  in  its  descent. 

The  best  plan  would  be  to  use  both  gases  in  the  compressed  state,  with  a 
regulator  attached  to  each  cylinder,  or  to  work  with  a  blow-through  jet,  the  coal 
gas  being  drawn  from  the  main,  in  which  case  the  most  inexperienced  person 
might  nse  the  oxygen  cylinders  with  perfect  safety. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  experiments,  Mr.  A.  Reid  connected  one  of 
“ Steward’s”  regulators  with  an  oxygen  bottle,  and  showed  its  mode  of 
working,  but  the  time  did  not  allow  of  an  extended  trial. 

The  regulator  in  question  was  lent  for  the  occasion  by  Professor  Merivale, 
who  has  found  it  to  answer  in  his  own  practice  with  the  blow-through  limelight. 


CARDIFF  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  customary  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  their 
rooms,  Working  Street,  Cardiff,  on  Wednesday,  the  29th  ultimo,— The  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Alexander  Kellar,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  ordinary  business  had  been  transacted  the  lecturer  for  the  evening, 
Mr.  D.  Josti,  proceeded  with  his  lecture  on  Spirit  Photographs.  He 
explained  the  system  of  producing  spirit  photographs  in  vogue  in  Como  in  the 
days  of  Daguerreotypes,  the  method  of  De  la  Roche  (of  Paris),  of  J.  Beathe 
(of  Bristol),  and  a  method  in  vogue  in  London  in  187L  The  lecture  was 


illustrated  by  a  series  of  well -executed  photographs,  prepared  expressly  by 
Mr.  Josti,  showing  how  the  various  spiritualistic  frauds  had  been  produced. 

The  next  of  the  Society’s  lectures  will  be  one  by  Mr.  Storrie  on  Micromupic 
Photograph y,  and  will  take  place  at  the  Museum  of  the  Free  Library  mi 
March  14. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  second  popular  evening  of  the  session  took  place  on  Thursday  iu  Queen- 
street  Hall,  which  was  crowded  in  every  part,  about  a  thousand  persons  being 
present. 

The  President  (Mr.  W.  Forgan),  in  a  few  remarks,  introduced  the  business 
of  the  evening. 

This  being  the  annual  exhibition  of  members’  transparencies,  the  screen  was 
entirely  occupied  by  their  xvork  on  this  occasion.  An  unusually  large  number 
of  slides  were  sent  in  for  exhibition,  and  room  was  found  for  the  passage  of 
about  two  hundred  through  the  lantern.  The  Secretary  indicated  the  subject 
of  each  as  it  appeared,  and  mentioned  any  point  of  interest  in  connexion. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turnbull  manipulated  the  lantern. 

A  feature  of  an  unusual  kind  in  the  proceedings  was  the  exhibition  of  several 
slides  of  the  recent  eclipse  of  the  moon,  from  negatives  by  Win  Peck,  taken 
with  a  thirteen-inch  equatorial  refiector  in  his  observatory  at  Murryfield.  He 
obtained  twelve  good  negatives  of  the  progress  of  the  eclipse,  the  atmospheric 
conditions  being  excellent.  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  also  sent  a  view  of  the 
Peak  of  Tenerilfe,  by  the  Hon.  Ralph  Abercromby.  The  slides  generally  were 
of  good  quality,  and  many  of  great  excellence,  reflecting  considerable  credit 
upon  the  members  for  their  efforts  to  keep  ahead  of  anything  previously 
accomplished. 

- ♦ - - 

©omfMionlrence. 

£2. T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  loth  sides  of  the  paper. 

THE  CONVENTION. 

To  the  Editor. 

Dear  Sir, — Kindly  favour  me  by  inserting  the  enclosed  circular :  at 
the  same  time  I  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  local  arrangements  of 
the  Convention  are  now  nearly  complete.  The  proceedings  will  be 
opened  with  a  conversazione  on  the  evening  of  July  23.  There  will  bo 
several  excursions  each  day  throughout  the  week,  under  the  direction  of 
experienced  leaders.  The  following  places  have  been  finally  selected  by 
the  Excursions’  Sub-Committee  : — 

Tuesday. — Alley;  Stratford  v  id  Wexford  ;  Stratford  via  Salford  ;  Oxford. 

Wednesday. —  Coventry  and  Stoneleigh ;  Kenilworth  and  Coventry; 
Warwick  ;  Worcester. 

Thursday. — Aston,  Sutton,  and  Lichfield ;  Stratford  ;  Colcshill  and 

Maxstoke. 

Friday. — Dudley  and  Wren’s  Nest ;  Shrewsbury ;  Worcester  and 
Tewkesbury. 

Saturday. — Kingswood  and  Baddesley. 

Times  of  starting,  conveyance,  fares,  and  all  other  details,  will  be  duly 
published  in  the  official  programme.  The  evenings  will,  as  heretofore,  be 
devoted  to  the  reading  of  papers,  discussions,  and  demonstrations. 

Everything  is  being  done  by  the  local  Executive  that  forethought  can 
suggest  to  secure  the  comfort  aud  convenience  of  members  visiting 
Birmingham  during  the  week  of  Convention. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

J.  J.  Briginshaw,  Hon.  Sec. 


DEVELOPERS.— FORMULAE  AND  FORMULATORS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — The  articles  in  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac 
of  this  year,  pages  297  and  365,  and  the  Table  of  Formula;,  page  544, 
are,  I  venture  to  say,  after  many  years  dabbling  in  such  like,  of 
much  above  the  average  value  to  the  photographer,  and  should  open 
the  eyes  of  all  who  are  in  the  habit  of  working  implicitly  to  the  in¬ 
structions  supplied  with  each  maker’s  plates. 

Having  in  my  time  worked  with  the  wet  or  collodion  process,  the 
Stuart-Wortley,  Pollitt’s  albumen,  some  of  the  emulsions,  and,  finally, 
like  every  one  else,  adopted  the  modern  dry  plate,  my  impression  is  that 
we  still  require  a  little  common  sense  combined  with  the  instructions, 
as  well  as  the  developer  in  the  tray. 

Now  the  letters  and  the  table  I  have  referred  to  seem  to  be  a  well 
meant  approach  to  simplicity  and,  therefore,  perfection. 

With  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Williams  I  entirely  agree,  but  when  he 
advises  us  to  mix  one  ounce  of  pyro  with  eight  ounces  of  water  as  a  stock 
solution,  and  with  no  preservative,  I  want  to  know  how  long  he  thinks  that 
will  maintain  its  vigour.  If  it  won’t  keep,  say,  two  months,  he  might  have 
explained  how  the  difficulty  is  to  be  met ;  and  if  he  only  indicates  the 
proper  proportions,  and  that  a  fresh  measurement  of  pyro  was  to  take 
place  on  the  occasion  of  each  developing  seance,  he  should  have  told  us, 
because  time  forms  an  important  element  in  the  determination  of  the 
most  suitable  process.  This  leads  me  to  once  more  grumble  about  the 
manner  in  which  all  fresh  wrinkles  or  discoveries  are  described  by  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  writers  ;  it  seems  to  me  very  often  that  the  writer 
does  not  really  wish  to  enlighten  his  reader,  but  only  to  let  people  see 
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how  very  clever  he  is,  and  that  if  they  don’t  understand  how  he  meets 
obvious  difficulties  they  must  be  harmless  lunatics,  and  unworthy  of 
consideration.  For  instance,  a  common  expression  is  “Sat.  sol.  how 
does  the  H.  L.  know  what  forms  a  saturated  solution  unless  he  goes 
at  it  experimentally?  whereas  two  words  would  have  saved  him  the  time 
and  trouble.  Another  time  we  are  indulged  with  “  Quant,  suff whereas 
the  mention  of,  say,  half  a  drachm  would  be  at  once  intelligible. 

Now  a  word  on  the  subject  of  Common  sense  Developer.  Will  you,  or 
some  other  person  who  knows,  tell  us  how  best  to  keep  stock  solutions 
of  each  constituent  referred  to  by  Messrs.  Clark  and  Ferrero,  page  534 
and  page  297  ?  then  we  have  only  to  rise  more  or  less  of  each  to  make 
the  developer  given  by  any  plate  maker,  or  to  meet  the  conditions  of 
exposure. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  One  oe  the  II.  L.’s. 

Durham,  February  25,  1888. 

HOW  SHOULD  APPARATUS  BE  CARRIED  ? 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  was  highly  delighted  with  your  article,  How  Should 
Apparatus  be  Carried  ?  in  your  issue  No.  1450,  of  February  17  last ;  and 
though  agreeing  generally  with  the  suggestions  therein  stated,  I  may  state 
that  a  personal  friend,  and  one  who,  without  egotism,  I  consider  pretty 
far  advanced  in  the  art,  having  practised  the  same  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  has  a  magazine  camera  of  his  own  make  and  construction  which 
combines  all  the  elements  necessary  for  taking  a  negative,  and  which  he 
carries  in  a  handbag,  with  the  tripod  legs  under  his  arm,  leaving  one 
arm  free.  This  is  a  very  neat  package,  and  has  not  a  fault  in  my  opinion, 
but  that  it  is  a  little  heavy  when  all  combined. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Glasgow,  March  5,  1888.  Photo. 


To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Having  had  some  little  experience  this  way,  it  may  be  of  use  to 
relate  it.  I  have  a  card,  on  which  is  a  list  of  all  the  articles  required; 
this  I  consult  previous  to  the  start.  Before  I  made  it  I  sometimes  found, 
when  three  or  four  miles  from  home,  that  I  had  forgotten  something  of 
importance.  Once  it  was  the  tripod  screw  ;  another  time,  a  lens,  parti¬ 
cularly  wanted  ;  a  third  time,  a  rising  front,  Ac. 

Next  reduce  the  bulk  and  weight  as  much  as  possible.  My  opportu¬ 
nities  for  outdoor  work  occur  most  frequently  in  August.  A  calm,  bright 
day  then  is  usually  very  hot,  so  that  every  pound  tells  considerably.  The 
camera  and  three  double  backs  are  best  placed  side  by  side,  either  in  a 
Gladstone  bag  or  one  made  of  thin  leather,  just  thick  enough  to  be  rigid 
— soft  twill  bags  are  a  bother,  always  falling  about  your  hands  and  slides. 
This  may  be  carried  in  one  hand,  the  tripod  in  the  other  ;  but  I  find  it 
makes  the  arms  ache  to  be  kept  for  an  hour  or  more  straight  in  one  posi¬ 
tion,  therefore  adopted  the  plan  of  putting  two  straps,  crossing  each  other 
at  the  back,  passing  them  through  loops  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  bag, 
over  each  shoulder  and  under  each  arm,  buckling  them  in  front  just 
below  the  collar-bone.  The  burden  is  then  held  close  to  the  back  and  is 
scarcely  felt. 

I  think  (all  due  respect  to  the  authorities)  that  weights  are  best  carried 
high  up  the  back,  not  lower  down.  Corn,  coals,  and  other  heavy  things, 
are  always  so  carried.  If  they  could  be  carried  erect,  the  natural  position 
of  the  body — as,  for  instance,  a  beam  of  wood  on  the  shoulder — it  would 
be  better  still. 

Do  not  cross  the  straps  over  the  chest — it  impedes  the  breath.  Another 
way  efficacious  for  half-plate  cameras  is  to  pack  that  in  the  focussing 
cloth — the  slides  in  a  small  bag  —  put  a  strap  round  each  package  and 
another  from  one  to  the  other,  then  place  them  across  the  shoulder,  the 
smaller  parcel  in  front.  A  piece  of  string  from  the  bottom  corner  next 
the  centre  of  the  back,  brought  round  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  from 
which  the  parcels  hang,  and  tied  to  the  bottom  of  the  front  one,  keeps 
them  steady  and  prevents  them  slipping  off  the  shoulder.  Of  course  these 
can  be  shifted  as  often  as  required.  Either  way  is  better  than  hanging 
them  down  :  you  then  have  the  hands  free.  Putting  the  tripod  through 
the  handle  of  the  bag  and  carrying  the  parcel  carpenter-style  is  less 
trouble  ;  it  looks  undignified,  and  makes  the  shoulder-bone  ache,  whereas 
the  straps,  if  wide  enough,  say  two  inches,  do  not. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Stradbrohe,  March  7,  1888.  W.  Girling. 


TINTED  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  matt  surface  silver  paper  is  coming  to  the  front,  it 
occurs  to  me  to  say  some  experience  I  had  with  plain  salted  papers 
twenty-five  years  ago  leads  me  to  think  those  now  offered'  commercially 
are  greatly  suited  for  taking  colour.  With  this  idea  I  connect  what  is 
being  much  said  about  the  number  of  ladies  who,  being  adepts  at  slender 
colouring,  accept  employment  upon  valentines,  upon  Christmas  and 
upon  Easter  cards.  If  the  hint  I  throw  out  to  the  profession  that  nice, 
sketcliy-looking  photographs  might  form  a  novelty,  or  that  a  closer 
imitation  of  the  old  miniature  by  stippling  and  more  finish  on  this 
paper,  with  a  perhaps  weakly  printed  photograph  as  a  base,  is  worth 
nothing,  let  your  readers  cast  it  aside.  It  is  only  this  sheet  of  paper  to 
me,  and  the  space  in  your  Journal  that  are  lost  by  it. 

I  possess  a  carte  head  of  myself,  taken  and  finished  in  colour  a  dozen 


years  ago,  by  Hawkins,  of  Brighton.  Referring  to  this,  I  feel  sure  that  if 
the  same  amount  of  talent  employed  in  producing  that  on  silver  paper 
were  now  given  to  salted,  the  result  would  be  charming.  I  wish  this 
remark  to  be  understood  as  giving  high  praise  to  the  executant  under 
difficult  circumstances,  and  only  express  the  opinion  that  the  favourable 
condition  now  offering  would  yield  still  finer  results  at  infinitely  less 
trouble.  I  have  no  idea  what  was  said  at  the  Camera  Club  the  other 
night,  and  if  this  w'as  started  there,  it  will  only  be  another  instance  of 
the  same  thing  occurring  to  two  people  at  the  same  time. 

William  Adcock. 


SENSITISED  FERROTYPE  PLATES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Dear  Sir, — Referring  to  query  in  this  week’s  Journal,  under  name  of 
“  Plate,”  respecting  sensitised  ferrotype  plates,  I  beg  to  say  we  have  held 
stock  of  same  now  since  beginning  of  1887.  I  may  also  add  we  are  sole 
English  agents  for  same,  and  plates  are  the  manufacture  of  the  Phoenix 
Plate  Company. 

Trusting  same  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers, — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

M.  White  [pro  Fallowfield  A  Co.). 

35  and  36,  Lower  Marsh,  and  86,  Oakley -street,  Lambeth,  S.E.,  March  2. 


TONING  FERROCYANIDE  PROOFS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Dear  Sir, — I  enclose  you  a  specimen  print  the  result  of  experiments 
in  cyanide  paper.  I  take  ordinary  cyanide  paper  and  print  rather  deep, 
wash  well,  and  then  put  in  a  bath  of  twenty  grains  of  tannic  acid,  and 
three  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  in  which  the  print  lies  for  a  few  minutes. 
I  then  rinse  and  treat  the  print  with  ten  drops  of  liquor  potassie  in  two 
ounces  of  water  till  it  turns  a  rusty  red  colour  all  over,  and  after  rinsing 
again  I  give  it  a  bath  of  hydrochloric  acid,  one  drop  to  the  ounce.  This 
produces  the  colour  of  my  specimen,  and  the  moment  I  judge  the  result 
satisfactory,  I  rinse  again  and  dry. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Melton  Mowbray,  March  2,  1888.  J.  M'Craith,  M.D. 

[We  attach  much  importance  to  this  as  a  means  of  revolutionising 
the  very  pronounced  colour  of  the  well-known  “  blue  print.”  In  the 
specimen  received  from  Dr.  M'Craith  the  tone  is  a  brownish  purple. — 
Ed.] 


THE  FLASH  LIGHT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to  the  remarks  respecting  flash-light  por¬ 
traiture  by  Mr.  A.  Brothers,  and  which  are  quoted  and  endorsed  by  “  Free 
Lance”  in  the  last  issue  of  your  Journal,  I  would,  in  reply  to  the  query 
there  put  of  “  What  can  it  matter  whether  the  portrait  be  taken  in  the 
tenth  of  a  second  or,  say,  five  seconds  ?  ”  venture  to  say  that  it  matters 
very  considerably  to  the  operator  when  there  is  the  photographing  of  an 
infant  to  be  undertaken,  and  that  it  further  matters  to  a  sitter  of  older 
growth,  inasmuch  as  the  expression  obtained  with  an  instantaneous  ex¬ 
posure  at  night  is  usually  more  pleasing,  natural,  and  unphotographic, 
than  is  the  case  with  a  “  time  ”  exposure  by  artificial  light.  The  flash 
method  also  has  the  advantage  that  the  photographer  can  engage  his 
sitter  in  conversation,  and  with  a  properly-constructed  flash-light  ap¬ 
paratus  is  able  to  watch  his  opportunity  to  seize  a  pleasing,  animated 
expression,  and  to  secure  it  on  the  instant. 

I  wonder  if  Mr.  A.  Brothers  or  “  Free  Lance”  would  long  be  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  difference  between  “a  tenth  of  a  second  and  a  “  five 
seconds’  ”  exposure  was  of  importance  or  not  if  they  were  required  to 
photograph  a  two-year-old  infant  at  9.30  p.m.  ?  This  I  was  expected  to 
do,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  undertake,  on  last  Friday  night.  W  hether  I  have 
succeeded  in  carrying  out  the  work  with  credit  to  the  flash-light  system 
or  not,  I  will  ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  judge  from  the  enclosed  print  of  the 
quite  undoctored  or  untouched  negative  then,  there,  and  so  obtained.  I 
challenge  Mr.  A.  Brothers,  “  Free  Lance,”  or  any  one,  to  do  the  like  by  a 
“  time”  exposure  with  any  artificial  light  in  existence,  not  even  excluding 
a  300h  electric  light  installation  ;  yet  my  flash  lamp,  which  accomplished 
the  work,  did  not  cost  300  pence. 

When  working  artificial  lights  requiring  five  and  ten  seconds’  exposure, 
such  as  the  Luxograph,  Ac.,  the  light  being  turned  on  only  while  the 
plate  is  being  impressed,  I  find  it  most  difficult  to  get  the  average  run  of 
sitters  to  pose  under  the  light  without  frowning,  starting,  or  wincing,  with 
their  effort  to  remain  steady  during  the  required  exposure,  and  this  vith 
adults,  to  say  nothing  about  children !  Therefore,  I  think  and  submit, 
gentlemen — it  being  granted  that  as  good  a  quality  negative  (apart  fiom 
expression)  can  be  got  with  an  instantaneous  flash  as  by  a  “  time  expo¬ 
sure — then  by  all  means  I  say  it  is  best  to  use  the  quickest  method.  My 
experience  (an  active  one)  in  artificial-light  photography,  extending  j  ears 
back — during  which  time  I  have  used  Moul’s  Photogen,  Law  s  gas-lamp, 
Luxograph,  limelight,  Solomon’s  magnesium  lamp,  magnesium  ribbon 
burnt  in  oxygen,  electric  light  by  bichromate  batteries,  the  watei  light, 
Photolux,  and  other  lights — my  experience  in  this  line,  I  say,  leads  me  to 
state  without  hesitation  that  I  believe  the  present  flash  light  in  conjunc- 
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tion  with  gelatine  plates  is  far  ahead  the  best  artificial  light  I  know  of 
I  can  further  say  that  not  only  are  the  results  equal  to  those  obtained  by 
any  of  the  slower  processes,  but  that  they  are  remarkably  superior  both 
in  quality  of  negative  as  well  as  in  pleasing  expression  and  ease  of 
posture. 

With  respect  to  the  “  contrast  of  light  and  shade”  being  “too  marked,” 
as  noticed  by  Mr.  A.  Brothers,  I  would  say  that  this  results  simply  from 
the  incorrect  diffusion  and  distribution  of  the  light,  and  which,  as  the 
flash  lamps  can  be  distributed  about  the  studio,  connected  together,  and 
flashed  off  simultaneously,  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  correct.  In  my 
experience  the  proper  diffusion  of  the  light  does  not  reduce  the  rapid 
working  of  the  light  enough  to  destroy  its  utility  for  instantaneously 
photographing  children  at  night,  as  I  think  the  enclosed  portraits  will 
show.  The  full-faced  ones  are  evidence  that  the  “  contrasts  of  light  and 
shade  ”  are  not  “  too  marked;  ”  or  is  it,  gentlemen,  that  my  prejudice  in 
favour  of  the  flash  light  blinds  me  as  to  the  true  merit  of  the  results 
obtained  ? 

I  would  not  trouble  you  on  this  matter  did  I  not  fear  that  those 
remarks  going  uncontested  would,  perhaps,  for  a  time  hinder  the  progress 
of  flash-light  portraiture,  wdiich  process,  I  believe,  has  a  grand  prospect 
in  the  near  future.  Regretting,  gentlemen,  that  a  more  able  hand  than 
mine  has  not  taken  up  the  cudgel  in  defence  of  the  magnesium  flash 
light,  and  hoping  that  mightier  men  will  come  to  its  rescue  if  necessary, — 
I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  A.  James. 

1,  Buckingham  Palace-road,  S.W.,  March  5. 

[The  excellence  of  the  specimens  which  accompanied  this  letter 
quite  warrant  Mr.  .James’s  eulogiums  on  the  flashing  light.  In  his 
hands  it  certainly  is  most  successful. — Eds.] 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  send  you  a  contribution  towards  the  magnesium  flash¬ 
light  correspondence.  I  have  got  on  better  with  guncotton  or  powder  for 
firing  the  magnesium  powder  than  with  blow-through  lamps,  and  wanted 
a  mode  of  firing  several  charges  simultaneously  without  the  use  of 
electricity,  the  arrangements  for  which  are  rather  troublesome  and  not 
very  portable.  This  may  be  done  in  this  way  : — A  little  tin-plate  spirit 
lamp  has  a  short  cylinder  fitted  over  the  flame ;  this  cylinder  may  be 
one  and  a  half  inches  high  by  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  is 
pierced  with  large  air-holes  round  the  bottom,  where  it  is  soldered  to  the 
lamp.  In  the  cylinder  side,  at  about  the  height  of  the  middle  of  the 
flame — i.e.,  about  seven-eights  of  an  inch  from  the  bottom — two  holes  are 
pierced  opposite  one  another ;  one  of  these  holes  is  left  open,  and  into  the 
other  is  soldered  the  end  of  a  brass  blow-pipe,  so  that  air  blown  through 
it  will  drive  a  small  tongue  of  flame  through  the  hole  opposite.  Outside 
this  open  hole,  through  which  the  flame  issues,  is  soldered  a  small  tin¬ 
plate  dish,  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  on  which  the  charge  of  gun¬ 
cotton  and  magnesium  powder  is  placed.  The  guncotton  is  previously 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  dried,  a  plan  suggested  by 
the  perusal  of  one  of  your  late  leaders.  As  many  lamps  of  this  description 
as  are  needed  are  connected  by  indiarubber  tubing  on  the  outside  end  of 
the  blow-pipe  tubes  to  a  single  pneumatic  ball,  on  squeezing  which  all 
the  flames  are  driven  simultaneously  through  the  holes  in  the  cylinder 
and  the  charges  ignited. 

The  dust  resulting  from  the  burning  of  the  magnesium  remains  a  great 
drawback,  in  spite  of  the  suggestions  to  use  coffins  and  tall  hats  to  trap 
it !  The  lamps  are  made  for  me  by  a  local  ironmonger,  at  a  cost  of  two 
shillings  each. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  T.  D.  Berrington. 

Southampton,  March  5,  1888. 


THE  MYSTERIOUS  ETHOXO  LIMELIGHT  EXPLOSION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  with  regret  that  I  read  the  account  of  the  explosion 
in  the  leader  of  your  last  issue.  I  have  read  it  carefully  through,  several 
times,  and  if  I  have  read  correctly,  the  cause  is  very  easily  seen. 

In  the  first  place,  your  correspondent  mentions  about  the  gas  bottles, 
bags,  regulator,  tank,  taps,  screws,  and  tubes  with  safety  valves,  which 
is  all  very  well  as  far  as  it  reads,  but  I  see  nothing  mentioned  about  the 
construction  of  the  jet  that  was  used.  I  take  it  that  an  ordinary  mixed 
jet  was  used,  without  a  safety  chamber  filled  with  pumice  immediately 
under  the  nozzle  of  the  burner,  and  my  way  of  reading  that  the  safety 
valves  so  called  were  placed  behind  the  burners  between  them  and  the 
tank.  If  I  am  correct  the  cause  is  not  far  to  see. 

My  idea  is  that  the  flame  must  have  passed  back  as  far  as  the  so-called 
safety  valves,  and  by  the  flame  they  were  soon  disconnected  by  being 
blown  off,  and  when  off  the  flow  of  vapour  was  soon  ignited,  and  the 
whole  affair  blew  up.  I  fail  to  see  how  this  could  occur  if  a  properly  con¬ 
structed  burner  had  been  used,  as  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  for  the  flame 
to  pass  back  through  a  well  packed  chamber  immediately  under  the 
nozzle.  I  have  never  heard  of  a  single  mishap  under  these  conditions.  I 
feel  very  anxious  to  know  the  construction  of  the  burners,  which  I  think 
will  explain  the  whole  business. 

Having  had  a  very  large  experience  in  lantern  [matters,  I  have  seen 
many  ignorant  people  do  things  that  I  dare  not  do,  and  the  wonder  to  me 
has  been  how  they  have  failed  to  escape  the  consequences.  It  is  an 


old  saying  “  that  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,”  and  I  have 
seen  it  exemplified  with  many  I  have  come  in  contact  with  in  lantern 
matters. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  William  Brooks. 

Reigate ,  March  3,  1888. 


To  the  Editor. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  article  on  a  Mysterious 
Ethoxo  Limelight  Explosion  in  your  issue  of  the  2nd  instant.  Whilst  I 
have  some  explanation  of  the  cause  of  this  explosion,  I  should  have  liked 
to  see  the  apparatus  before  expressing  an  opinion.  Now,  from  reading  the 
article,  I  presume  that  the  tank  used  was  one  of  those  in  which  the 
oxj-gen  either  bubbled  through  or  passed  over  the  surface  of  ether  in  a 
liquid  form,  and  in  which  quite  a  quantity  of  ether  was  used.  In  any  of 
this  class  of  tank  which  I  have  seen,  the  open  spaces  in  the  tank  and  con¬ 
nexions  will  contain  quite  sufficient  oxyether  to  cause  a  destructive 
explosion  if  it  becomes  lighted.  Again,  I  presume  that  the  jets  were  of 
the  usual  construction  so  far  as  the  swan-neck  leading  from  the  mixing 
chamber  to  the  nozzle,  and  if  so,  my  only  wonder  is  not  that  an  explosion 
did  take  place  but  that  the  exhibitor  named  ever  got  through  an  exhi¬ 
bition  wuthout  one  when  using  a  dissolver. 

I  have  for  some  years  used  ether  for  lantern  purposes,  but  not  in  the 
liquid  form.  I  have  used  it  in  the  porous  saturator  made  on  the  principle 
and  after  the  pattern  of  Ives’s.  As  the  cylinders  of  this  one  are  packed  full 
of  flannel  and  have  only  a  quarter-inch  hole  held  open  by  a  wire  spiral 
through  the  middle,  sufficient  gas  for  a  destructive  explosion  cannot 
accumulate ;  and  should  one  by  any  possibility  take  place,  as  the  ether  is 
absorbed  among  the  flannel  it  cannot  be  scattered  about  and  burn  all  it 
touches.  I  have  succeeded  many  times  in  blowing  off  purposely  the  pipe 
leading  to  the  hydrogen  side  of  jet,  but  never  anything  else,  although  I 
spent  a  whole  afternoon  in  trying  to  get  an  explosion  by  standing  on  the 
bag  and  jumping  off,  and  every  means  I  could  think  of.  The  failure  of 
these  attempts  in  getting  anything  but  a  snap-off  of  the  rubber  tube  has 
given  me  perfect  confidence  against  destructive  explosion  with  the 
“  porous  ”  which  I  could  never  have  had  with  the  “  tank.”  I  have  tried 
dissolving  with  the  ordinary  jets  and  could  never  succeed,  always  blowing 
off  the  tube  in  the  lantern  which  was  turned  off,  but  never  had  a  hitch 
when  using  the  single  lantern. 

Knowing  that  ether  was  used  successfully  in  America  for  dissolving, 
and  happening  to  be  in  Chicago  in  the  end  of  last  December,  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  calling  on  Dr.  Macintosh  (who  is  the  maker  in  America 
of  the  “Ives’s  Saturator”),  and  asked  him  how  it  was  done.  He  very 
courteously  showed  me  one  of  their  jets,  and  I  saw  at  once  where  the 
difficulty  in  my  case  arose.  In  his  jet  the  small  tube  leading  from 
mixing  chamber  to  nozzle  had  a  hole  not  more  than,  say,  one-twelfth  of 
an  inch  all  the  way.  Now  when  one  of  the  lanterns  is  shut  off  when 
dissolving,  all  the  gas  it  gets  is  through  the  pass-by,  and  this  is  regulated 
so  as  to  use  as  little  as  possible. 

In  using  hydrogen  there  is  no  danger,  as  it  will  not  burn  until  it  comes 
through  the  nozzle  and  into  contact  and  mixed  with  the  atmosphere,  but 
with  ether  the  nozzle,  swan-neck,  and  hydrogen  side  of  jet,  and  all  the 
connexions  leading  to  the  tank,  are  full  of  a  mixture  explosive  in  itself 
without  mixture  with  the  atmosphere.  The  result  is,  that  with  a  swan- 
neck  of  the  ordinary  jet  with  a  hole  through  it  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  the  current  of  gas  passing  from  the  pass-by  tapis  so  sluggish  that 
the  flame  will  pass  back  quicker  than  the  current  of  gas  is  coming  forward, 
and  there  is  an  explosion,  whilst  with  the  swan-neck  with  a  small  aperture 
through  it,  although  there  is  only  a  small  quantity  of  gas  passing,  it  is 
moving  at  a  sufficient  speed  to  prevent  the  flame  passing  back.  My 
opinion  is  (supposing  my.  presumptions  in  the  first  part  of  my  letter  are 
correct),  that  when  the  bottom  lantern  was  turned  off  the  flame  passed 
back  against  the  current  through  the  jet,  pass-by,  dissolver,  and  into  the 
tank,  and  “  up  she  went.” 

The  question  may  be  asked,  Why  did  not  such  a  thing  happen  before  ? 

I  can  only  repeat  that  my  wonder  is  it  did  not  happen  the  first  time 
trying  to  dissolve.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  for  any  one  purposely  or  by 
accident  to  cause  a  dangerous  explosion  with  the  “Porous  Saturator,”  and 
with  jets  constructed  as  above  stated.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger 
of  accidentally  doing  so  even  when  dissolving.  Messrs.  Cutts,  Sutton,  & 
Co.,  of  Sheffield,  who  carried  out  my  ideas  to  a  success  with  the  saturator, 
are  now  constructing  for  me  a  pair  of  jets  on  this  principle,  and  when 
complete  I  shall  try  them  and  see  under  what  conditions  I  can  get  an  ex¬ 
plosion.  The  nearest  approach  to  an  explosion  that  I  have  seen  or  heard 
of  with  the  porous  saturator  occurred  the  other  week,  when  an  operator, 
using  it  for  the  first  time,  after  the  exhibition  turned  off  the  oxygen  at 
the  bag  before  turning  out  the  light.  Result,  the  flame  quietly  backed 
through  the  jet  down  the  connecting  pipe,  through  one  side  of  the  satu¬ 
rator,  and  on  reaching  the  far  end  nearest  the  bag  where  the  oxygen  was 
not  saturated  with  ether,  the  combustion  was  so  intense  that  it  melted 
part  of  one  side  of  the  thin  brass  tube  of  which  the  cylinder  was  made  and 
flamed  up,  but  without  explosion,  and  was  immediately  extinguished, 
doing  no  other  damage.  The  fault  was  in  the  operator  not  turning  out 
the  light  first. 

Hoping  this  may  throw  a  little  light  on  the  cause  of  the  “  mysterious 
explosion,”  and  be  of  information  to  others, — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Fred.  Barber. 

23,  Chipping  House-road,  Sheffield,  March  3,  1888. 
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THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — There  is  such  a  good  old  Tory  “  ring”  about  Mr.  Phillips’s 
article  in  your  issue  of  February  24,  that  I  cannot  but  feel  surprised  that 
none  of  your  Radical  readers  has  taken  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  the 
metric  system.  For  myself  I  am  not  a  Radical ;  but  the  days  of  Toryism 
pure  and  simple  appear  to  be  over,  and  in  science,  even  more  than  in 
politics,  the  position  that  “Whatever  is,  is  right  ”  is  daily  growing  more 
and  more  untenable — to  put  it  in  the  mildest  way.  But  can  we  defend  the 
English  system  even  on  such  grounds  ?  Mr.  Phillips  alludes  to  the  French 
and  Portuguese,  but  he  cannot  be  ignorant  that  the  metric  system  has 
been  adopted  by  all  Europe — I  cannot  speak  with  certainty  of  Russia  and 
Turkey,  but  let  them  be  excluded — and  by  nearly  every  state  in  South 
America.  But,  says  he,  “  We  are  the  most  commercial  nation  in  the 
world,”  and,  therefore,  “let  all  the  rest  follow  our  lead.”  Truly  Mr. 
Phillips’s  “  doxy  ”  is  orthodoxy,  and  everybody  else’s  is  heterodoxy.  He 
almost  reminds  one  of  the  worthy  Presbyterian  parson  in  the  Hebrides,* 
who  used  to  offer  up  bis  prayers  “  for  these  islands  and  the  adjacent 
islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  !” 

Again,  he  incautiously  allows  that  1  ‘  Scientists  read  articles  in  milli¬ 
metres  and  cubic  centimetres,”  and  that  “  they  use  these  measures  in  their 
own  laboratories,  luliich  is  all  they  need  ’’—the  italics  are  mine.  But  does 
not  the  greater  include  the  less  ?  and  if  scientists  find  such  an  advantage 
in  the  metric  system,  does  it  not  seem,  at  first  sight,  probable  that  what 
simplifies  the  more  intricate  calculations  will  simplify  the  less  intricate 
also?  And  who,  may  we  ask,  has  the  trouble  of  translating  the  language 
of  “  centimetres  and  cubic  metres  ”  into  that  of  fluid  ounces  and  drachms 
for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated?  and  why  the  waste  of  time  ?  and  why 
should  the  student  be  obliged  to  learn  one  system  for  practical  and 
another  for  theoretical  work  ? 

Mr.  Phillips  abandons  his  own  contention  on  the  subject  of  scientific 
units,  so  we  may  pass  on  to  examine  the  instances  he  adduces  in  favour 
of  his  views.  We  are  told  that  to  “sigh  for  decimals”  is  a  “pure 
delusion  “  decimal  fractions  are  vulgar  fractions,  and  the  less  a  person 
knows  about  vulgar  fractions  the  less  he  knows  about  decimals.”  But 
surely  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  theory  of  decimals  or  the  theory  of 
vulgar  fractions.  What  we  want  to  determine  is  merely  a  question  of 
manipulation.  Granted  that  to  understand  the  foundations  of  decimals 
is  as  hard  as  to  understand  those  of  vulgar  fractions,  or,  if  you  please, 
that  it  is  the  same,  which  is  the  easiest  to  work  with  ?  And  I  venture  to 
contend  that  in  the  mechanical  working  there  is  no  necessity  for  the 
constant  reference  to  first  principles.  Mr.  Phillips  would  not  like,  when¬ 
ever  he  had  occasion  to  differentiate  anything,  to  be  obliged  to  do  it 
“  from  first  principles.”  And  then  he  asks,  “  Would  any  one  divide  our 
clocks  to  mark  decijours,  Ac.,  and  if  not,  why  not  ?”  I  can  only  repeat, 
“  Why  not?”  And  “  What  portion  of  time  is  denoted  by  OY'42857  of  a 
week  ?  Is  it  not  simpler  to  say  one-seventh  of  a  week,  which  we  instantly 
recognise  as  one  day?”  Truly  it  is.  And  so  perhaps  Mr.  Phillips  will 
tell  us  “  instantly  ”  what  one-seventh  of  a  day  is,  and  “  let  us  know  what 
his  head  feels  like  when  he  gets  through  with  it.”  Perhaps,  afterwards, 
he  would  “  sigh  ”  for  a  decimal  clock,  and  protest  that  one  decijour,  four 
centijours,  two  millijours,  being  within  a  minute  of  the  right  answer,  is 
sufficiently  near. 

On  the  question  of  conversion,  Mr.  Phillips  appears  to  set  up  a  dummy 
figure,  and  knock  it  down  manfully.  I  venture  to  think  that  he  will 
never  be  asked  to  explain  why  “  a  twenty  per  cent,  solution  of  hypo  is 
equally  such  whether  weights  and  measures  are  English  or  metric,”  but 
I  should  like  to  ask  him  what  he  means  by  telling  us  that  the  weight  of 
a  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  hypo  cannot  be  determined  except  by 
weighing  it.  If  there  is  a  substance,  say,  with  specific  gravity  5-67,  I 
venture  to  think  that  a  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  it  will  weigh  567 
grammes;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  such  a  substance,  so  I  can 
hardly  have  weighed  it. 

But  what,  above  all,  is  the  mystery  of  the  fluid  ounce  ?  We  are  told 
that  the  cubic  centimetre  of  water  weighs  a  gramme,  and  the  fluid  ounce 
an  ounce  avoirdupois,  but  the  latter  is  more  accurate,  “  for,  in  the  case  of 
the  gramme  and  cubic  centimetre  of  water,  we  must  weigh  in  vacuum, 
measure  at  the  mean  sea  level,  and  in  winter  time,  whereas  in  England 
we  may  work  where  we  like  under  mean  meteorological  conditions.”  Here 
we  seem  to  diverge  from  metrology  into  meteorology.  In  the  first  place 
I  would  suggest  a  supplementary  definition  of  a  winter  day.  Then  I 
would  venture  to  ask  why,  if  the  weighing  is  to  be  conducted  in  a 
vacuum,  there  is  any  necessity  for  its  being  done  at  the  sea  level?  or,  is 
there  some  particular  antithesis  in  “weigh”  and  “measure?”  Will  our 
cubic  centimetre  measure  hold  more  or  less  on  the  sea  beach  than 
elsewhere,  or  are  we  to  take  into  consideration  the  variation  in  the  value 
of  “  y  ”  between  the  altitudes  of  Havre  and  Paris  ?  And  are  there  no 
variations  in  the  barometer  and  thermometer  in  England  ?  That  is  not 
the  impression  I  have  gained  from  the  English  climate.  And,  if  so, 
what  do  “mean”  conditions  signify?  I  have  always  believed  that 
Britannia  rules  the  waves,  but  if  she  is  going  to  lay  hands  on  the 
thermometer  and  fix  it  at  about  its  average  height  during  the  last  few 
weeks,  I  shall  go  back  to  France. 

Space  prevents  me  from  discussing  the  details  of  the  numerical  ex- 

*  Did  not  this  historical  event  apply  to  Cumbrays — two  small  islands,  the  Cumbrays, 
which  lie  off  Largs  ? — Eds. 
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amples  derived  from  Eastman  developer,  Ac. ;  but  it  is  clear  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  give  any  number  of  such  examples  which  would  tell 
either  way.  For  instance,  I  find  in  The  British  Journal  Photographic 
Almanac,  that  1  litre  is  equal  to  35  ounces  1  drachm  36  minims.  Here 
we  have  one  measure  in  French  measure,  but  we  should  require  six  in 
English.  It  is  needless  to  go  on.  The  question  cannot  be  dismissed 
by  a  cursory  examination  of  a  few  examples  ;  that  is  not  discussing  it 
at  all.  And  so  Mr.'  Phillips  seems  to  think,  for  he  contents  himself 
with  remarking  that  he  is  himself  “not  favourably  impressed”  with 
the  working,  of  the  French  and  Portuguese  systems.  In  fact  we  are 
reduced  to  his  “  doxy”  again. 

As  to  the  argument  that  under  the  metric  system  people  are  obliged  to 
reduce  pence  to  shillings  by  dividing  by  long  division,  it  is  sufficiently 
obvious  that  in  a  country  where  it  obtains  the  operation  will  occur  very 
seldom.  Yet  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  analogous  operations  ;  and  if 
we  allow  his  contention  to  the  full,  it  is  merely  a  question  of  educational 
reform,  and  does  not  militate  in  the  slightest  degree  against  the  system 
(and  besides,  as  the  limit  of  multiplication  tables  must  be  found  some¬ 
where,  it  does  not  seem  so  unreasonable  in  a  system  of  decimal  numera¬ 
tion  to  stop  at  nine  times  nine). 

There  is  a  delightful  there  or  thereaboutness  in  the  allusion  to  the 
king’s  foot,  which  would  hardly  have  been  expected  from  a  gentleman  so 
particular  on  the  subject  of  fluid  ounces.  “  Had  he,”  though,  “  insisted 
on  dividing  it  into  ten  inches  instead  of  twelve,  he  would  have  introduced 
inexcusable  confusion,  whereas  he  simply  regulated  conflicting  standards.” 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  same  venerable  monarch  is  responsible  for  the 
five  and  a  half  yards,  one  rod,  pole,  or  perch,  and  the  corresponding  enor¬ 
mity  in  square  measure.  “  Regulation,”  indeed  !  In  my  own  experience 
I  have  known  cases  where  cameras  would  have  been  bought  in  England 
by  foreign  photographers  had  it  not  been  that  to  get  them  fitted  for  Con¬ 
tinental  plates  they  must  have  been  specially  made  at  an  increased  price, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  other  trades  the  same  experience  has  occurred. 
Still,  England  is  the  leading  commercial  nation.  Perhaps  for  leading  we 
might  read  bleeding. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  H.  Paxescorse. 

Sunbury  House ,  Sunbury -on-Thames ,  March  5,  1888. 

- * - 

POLITICS  AT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MEETINGS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — On  last  Wednesday  evening  I  accepted  an  invitation  to  be  present 
at  a  display  of  lantern  slides  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Photographic  Club, 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street.  The  room  was  crowded,  and  the  show 
was  really  an  excellent  one.  But  may  I  protest  against  a  gross  breach 
of  good  feeling  and  manners  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  who  allowed 
a  most  offensive  political  slide  (copied  from  the  current  number  of 
Moonshine)  to  pass  through. 

Whatever  our  political  views  maybe,  it  is,  I  think,  well  understood  that 
when  we  visit  a  non-political  club  at  the  invitation  of  a  member,  it  is  dis¬ 
courteous  and  unwise  to  introduce  matters  upon  which  there  must  be  a 
considerable  difference  of  opinion. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

March  2,  1888.  lSouth  London. 


ALLEGED  SHARP  PRACTICE  AT  THE  CRYSTAL 
PALACE  EXHIBITION. 

•  To  the  Editor. 

Sir,  —  On  Saturday  last  I  visited  with  a  few  friends  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  knowing  that  the  lantern  show  was  a  great  feature  in  the 
exhibition,  I  proceeded  at  half-past  five  to  the  theatre.  At  the  door  I  was 
told  by  the  attendant  that  all  free  seats  were  filled,  and  admission  could 
only  be  gained  by  payment  of  one  shilling  each  to  reserved  portion.  Not 
wishing  to  disappoint  my  friends,  and  knowing  that  any  lantern  exhibition 
in  which  Mr.  Bridges  takes  part  was  sure  to  be  good,  I  paid  the  few 
shillings. 

To  my  surprise,  on  entering  the  theatre,  I  found  there  was  plenty 
of  room  in  the  free  portion.  Now,  sir,  who  is  responsible  for  this? 
I  hardly  think  photographic  friends,  who  have  worked  so  hard  in  getting 
up  the  show.  It  is  much  more  likely  to  be  the  action  of  the  Palace 
authorities,  who,  by  their  narrow  policy,  have  done  so  much  to  bring  the 
Palace  into  disrepute. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  Pyro. 


2E.vcljanp  (Column* 

***  ATo  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column  , 
but  none  will  be  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
who  specify  their  requirements  as  “  anything  useful  ”  will  therefore  understa  ml 
the  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 

Will  exchange  a  quarter-plate  outfit  for  “Richmond”  plates. — Address,  J.,  58  Cross¬ 
hank-street,  Oldham. 

Will  exchange  two  tint  plates,  each  15x12,  for  a  small  lithographic  press.— Address. 

Photo.,  Florence  Villa,  Cavendish-road,  Aylestone  Park,  Leicester. 

Wanted,  accessories,  backgrounds,  or  chair,  in  exchange  for  new  seven-string  banjo. 
— Address,  C.,  Taymouth  Cottage,  South  Vale,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 
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Will  exchange  wliole-plate  camera  and  slide,  quarter-plate  camera  with  two  slides,  a 
7x5  camera  with  five  double  slides,  two  tripod  stands,  a  steel  plate  for  rolling 
press  14x9,  a  10x8  portrait  lens,  ditto  view  lens,  and  two  quarter  portrait  lenses, 
for  Entrekins’  burnisher  and  studio  stand  with  screw  adjustments. — Address,  T. 
Hayward,  8,  Maryport-street,  Devizes. 

- + - 

samstoers  to  ©omsponhentsf. 


All  matters  for  the  text  •portion  of  this  Journal,  including  “ Exchanges ,” 
must  he  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  IF.  (7. 

Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs  to 
r‘H.  Greenwood  &  Co.,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  IF.  C. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

Messrs.  Powls  &  May,  Birmingham. — Four  photographs  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Turner  as  “  Fra 
Diavolo;”  one  photograph  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Turner  as  “Faust;”  two  photographs  of 
Mr.  J.  W.  Turner  as  “Myles”  in  “ Lily  of  Killarney ;”  one  photograph  of  Mr. 
J.  W.  Turner.  _ 

M.  Stebbing. — Received. 

S.  Bourne. — Will  write  privately. 

•T.  D.  Cooper. — Undergoing  investigation. 

Liverpool. — Either  “  4  ”  or  “  5  ”  are  the  shutters  we  prefer. 

Y.  C.  Nash. — The  address  of  Lezard  &  Son  is  Holborn  Viaduct,  London. 

W.  C.  Bax. — Burton’s  work,  published  at  3s.  by  Marion  &  Co.,  will  meet  the 
requirement. 

Photo-mechanical. — Mawson  &  Swan  prepare  a  gelatine  dry  plate  specially 
for  photo-mechanical  purposes. 

W.  S.  A. — Cement  the  slip  glass  on  with  marine  glue.  Make  both  glasses 
hot  before  applying  the  cement. 

Dominus. — A  camera  with  a  well-adjusted  swing  front  will  answer  as  well  as 
a  swing  back,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  handy  in  use. 

M.  D. — A  series  of  articles  on  colouring  lantern  slides  will  be  found  in  our 
volume  for  1886.  commencing  with  the  issue  for  November  5. 

Fred.  Barber. — Open  out  the  aperture  of  the  single  lens  until  you  can  just 
discover  a  falling  off  in  the  central  definition,  and  remove  the  stop  to  as 
great  a  distance  from  the  lens  as  possible. 

B.  J.  A. — We  have  several  excellent  cabinet  portraits  produced  by  one  or 
other  of  the  magnesium  light  appliances  recently  described  in  this  Journal, 
and,  as  you  know,  “  what  man  has  done  man  can  do.” 

J.  H.  G. — If  the  lime  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  simply  add  more 
chloride  of  gold.  If  not,  fresh  must  be  added,  which  will  be  equivalent  to 
making  a  new  bath.  This,  on  the  whole,  would  perhaps  be  the  best  mode 
of  procedure. 

F.  A.  W. — 1.  Your  stock  of  lenses  will  be  improved  by  the  addition  to  it  of 
the  long-focus  one  mentioned. — 2.  Pictures  of  yachts  may  be  taken  with  any 
of  the  quick-acting  shutters. — 3.  The  more  rapid  the  plates  the  better  chance 
you  will  have  of  success. 

Rhine  Studio. — 1.  A  quarter-plate  camera  with  one  of  the  rapid  rectilinear 
lenses  spoken  of  will  suffice. — 2.  Make  the  enlarged  transparencies  by  the 
camera,  then  stop  out  defects  previous  to  making  negatives  by  contact  from 

jt  them. — 3.  There  is  no  book  specially  devoted  to  this  subject. 

R.  Steele,  M.D. — The  camera  will  do  quite  well  for  instantaneous  work. 
Either  of  the  lenses  named  will  do,  but  when  each  is  worked  with  the  full 
aperture,  that  of  the  “rapid”  type  will  be  the  quickest.  It  will  also  give 
straight  lines,  if  used  for  architectural  subjects,  but  the  oth#*»  will  not. 

W.  Johnson.- — If  you  can  accomplish  what  you  state  your  process  would 
certainly  be  worth  patenting.  But  before  doing  this  we  advise  you  to  put 
it  to  the  test  of  actual  working.  If  the  plates  were  worked  in  a  lithographic 
press,  it  would  be  similar  to,  or  identical  with,  the  ordinary  process  of  photo¬ 
zincography. 

A.  S. — 1.  Back  numbers  of  last  year’s  issue  can  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  publisher  at  the  usual  price. — 2.  The  films  are  sufficiently  rapid  for 
shutter  work. — 3.  In  packing  a  number  of  boxes  of  plates  let  a  space  of  a 
few  inches  intervene  between  them  and  the  outer  wooden  case,  and  fill  this 
with  straw  or  paper  shavings. 

R.  S. — So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  solitary  print  sent,  and  the  meagre 
details  given,  we  suspect  the  silver  bath  has  been  too  weak  for  the  kind  of 
paper  employed.  As  you  have  tried  different  toning  baths  the  fault  is  not 
likely  to  rest  there.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  may 
be  at  the  root  of  the  trouble. 

J.  H.  M. — 1.  It  is  not  impossible  to  produce  a  bromide  print  at  the  rate  of  360 
per  hour,  or  one  every  ten  seconds,  provided  Urie’s  apparatus  and  a  good 
light  are  employed. — 2.  If  the  ashes  contain  oxide  of  iron  it  must  be 
dissolved  out  by  digesting  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  then,  after  well  washing, 
the  residue  can  be  treated  with  the  aqua  regia  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

T.  J.  Bliss.— The  spots  have  all  the  appearance  of  being  caused  by  air-bubbles 
sticking  to  the  prints  while  they  are  in  the  fixing  bath  or  in  the  first  washing 
waters,  and  so  setting  up  a  sulpliuretting  action.  We  cannot  say  for  certain 
that  this  is  the  cause,  but  the  spots  appear  to  be  due  to  the  action  of 
sulphur  in  some  form  or  other.  Is  it  possible  that  they  may  have  been 
splashed  with  something  while  in  the  fixing  solution,  or  on  their  removal 
from  it  ? 

R.  L.  Legg. — Your  best  plan  will  be  to  take  a  few  lessons  from  some  one  who 
does  photographic  colouring.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  how  to  apply  the 
colour  that  you  require,  not  the  “mediums.”  Ordinary  water  colours  are 
all  that  are  necessary.  Newman,  Soho-square,  publishes  a  small  work  on 
colouring.  There  are  others,  but  the  best  of  them  are  out  of  print.  You 
should  read  the  series  of  articles  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Redmond  Barrett, 
which  appeared  in  our  last  volume. 


Forty  Brains. — Employ  the  wet  collodion  process,  and  develop  with  pyn<- 
gallic  acid.  This  will  give  a  deposit  sufficiently  fine  to  bear  a  power  suen  u 
that  through  which  micro-photographs  will  be  examined. 

Lux  says  :  “  In  using  ferrous  oxalate  for  developing  bromide  paper  prints  1  find 
the  trays  and  vessels  become  furred  with  a  tine  deposit  of  oxalate  ol 
which  is  very  difficult  to  get  off  and  keep  the  trays  clean.  There  i-  no  Midi 
deposit  from  alkaline  pyro  if  well  rubbed  with  clean  water  when  lredily  used. 
What  can  I  use  which  will  remove  the  deposit  perfectly,  and  keep  my 
vessels  perfectly  clean?” — A  little  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  will  quickly 
remove  the  deposit. 

W.  Jones  writes :  “  The  sidelight  of  my  studio  is  overlooked  by  passers-by  ; 
what  kind  of  blinds  or  screen  would  you  recommend  me  to  use,  and  at  the 
same  time  would  help  to  soften  the  light,  and  what  material  must  1  get  !" — 
The  glass  may  be  obscured  by  covering  it  with  thin  tissue  paper,  or  thin 
muslin  blinds  may  be  used.  Either  the  muslin  or  the  paper  might  be 
strained  in  wooden  frames  if  preferred.  If  the  sidelights  were  glazed  with 
ground-glass,  or  tinted  glass,  it  would  prevent  people  from  seeing  through. 

Cadmus  writes  :  “I  read  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  concern  your  leader  last 
week.  I  was  just  about  to  purchase  an  Etlioxo  tank,  after  some  correspon¬ 
dence  with  the  Rev.  F.  Ilardwich.  You  may  judge  of  my  disappointment. 
I  do  trust  that  next  week’s  Journal  will  give  me  and  others  some  light  on 
what  you  rightly  term  a  mysterious  accident.  Are  you  able  to  express  any 
opinion  respecting  the  relative  merits  of  the  Broughton  versus  the  lve;  tank, 
such  as  used  by  Pumphrey,  and  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ives  iu  the  January  20 
number  of  Journal  ?  Is  it  possible  that  one  plan  would  be  safer  than  the 
other  ?  ” 

S.  B.  J.  inquires  what  lens  he  should  use  for  cabinet-size  portraits  in  a  studio 
which  he  is  having  built.  The  length  is  eighteen  feet  six  inches  by  stv.ni 
feet  nine  inches  wide.  He  has  a  Ross’  No.  3  cabinet,  also  Dallineyer  10x8 
rapid  rectilinear,  but  those  are  too  long  focus  to  get  a  standing  figure. — The 
only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  a  lens  of  shorter  focus,  preferably  of  the 
portrait  form  for  studio  work.  Probably  a  No.  1  cabinet  instead  of  No.  3 
would  be  the  best.  The  use  of  such  a  short-focus  lens  is  very  undesirable. 
It  will  be  far  better  to  make  the  studio  a  few  feet  longer  if  possible.  The 
pictures  will  then  be  more  satisfactory. 

Employer  writes:  “Can  you  kindly  inform  me  if  an  assistant,  on  leaving  his 
employer  to  set  up  in  business  for  himself  in  the  same  town,  has  any  legal 
right  to  put  over  his  studio,  and  on  his  mounts,  &c.,  after  his  own  name, 
that  of  his  late  employer  ;  also  if  the  point  has  ever  been  tried  ?” — There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  assistant  from  using  his  late  employer’s  name  in  the 
way  mentioned,  provided  the  name  is  not  made  more  conspicuous  than  the 
assistant’s,  or  used  iu  such  a  manner  as  to  mislead  the  public  as  to  who  is 
the  owner  of  the  premises  or  the  business.  The  point  has  been  tried  on 
different  occasions,  with  the  result  indicated. 

T.  F.  writes  :  “  Can  you  give  me  any  aid  in  getting  good  black  tones  on  prints, 
such  as  those  seen  on  American  photographs.  I  can’t  get  this  on  paper 
either  bought  sensitised  or  sensitised  by  myself.  I  generally  use  the 
sensitised  paper  as  purchased  in  shops,  and  would  prefer  to  use  it  to  that  I 
sensitise  myself,  but  can  get  no  right  deep  purple  or  black  on  either.  I  have 
tried  the  lime,  acetate,  borax,  and  other  baths.  What  is  the  best  bath  ?  ” — 
As  our  correspondent  has  tried  different  samples  of  paper,  and  a  variety  of 
toning  baths,  without  obtaining  the  tone  he  requires,  it  is  pretty  clear  that 
his  negatives  are  at  fault.  To  obtain  deep  purple  or  black  tones  a  very 
vigorous  negative  is  imperative,  and  without  it  they  are  impossible. 

M.  Field  puts  the  following  queries  :  “  1.  I  have  an  oil  painting  ;  the  varnish 
on  it  is  cracked.  How  can  I  remove  the  varnish  ? — 2.  The  colours  seem  very 
dull.  How  can  I  revive  them  ? — Lastly,  3.  Which  is  the  best  varnish  with 
which  to  do  the  revarnishing,  and  what  kind  of  brush  should  I  use  ?  The 
picture  is  about  40  x  30.  ” — Reply  :  1.  The  varnish  must  be  removed  by  rubbing 
it  off  with  the  finger,  in  a  similar  manner  to  what  the  varnish  on  negatives  is 
sometimes  rubbed  up  for  retouching  upon.  The  operation  is  a  somewhat 
tedious  one. — 2.  The  coloms  will  no  doubt  be  restored  by  revarnishing. — 
3.  Good  mastic  varnish  applied  with  a  fiat  varnish  brush,  as  sold  by  the 
artists’  colourmen.  If  our  correspondent  has  had  no  practical  experience  in 
this  direction,  if  the  painting  is  a  valuable  one,  he  had  better,  perhaps,  en¬ 
trust  the  work  to  a  professional  picture  restorer.  Many  valuable  pictures 
have  been  ruined  by  incompetent  “restorers.” 

■ - ♦ - 


Photographic  Club.— On  Wednesday,  March  14,  1888,  Mr.  Medland  will 
give  an  account  of  his  tour  in  Russia,  and  illustrate  it  with  views  in  the 
lantern. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  usual  ordinary  meeting  of 
this  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  on  Tuesday  next, 
March  13,  at  eight  p.m.,  when  a  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer 
on  So-called  “ Depth  of  Focus”  and  “Diffusion  of  Focus.” 

Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society. — The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday,  March  13,  when  Mr.  J.  W.  Ware  will  read  a  paper  on  The 
History  of  a  Lantern  Slide,  illustrated  with  specimens.  Mr.  R.  O.  Gilmore 
will  give  a  demonstration  of  the  flash  light  as  used  in  photography. 
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TESTING  PLATES  FOR  MEDAL  AWARDS. 
Recognising  that  the  awards  for  dry  plates  given  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Exhibition  have  not  given  entire  satisfaction,  we  are  led 
to  inquire  what  would  prove  the  best  method  for  conducting 
this  disagreeable  and  invidious  task. 

From  the  fact  that  the  jurors  were  necessarily  and  properly 
kept  in  ignorance  as  to  the  identity  of  the  plates  tested  by 

them,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  one  developer  only 
could  have  been  employed,  and  equally  does  it  follow  that  it 
may  not  have  been  equally  well  adapted  for  all  of  them.  Here, 

then,  will  those  who  were  not  successful  find  room  for  grievance, 
owing  to  probable  dissimilarity  of  conditions.. 

Again,  for  what  special  property  were  the  plates  tested  1 
Rapidity  would  probably  come  first  among  the  desiderata ,  and 
all  would  receive  the  same  exposure.  But  some  otherwise 
exceedingly  fine  plates  may  not  necessarily  be  also  exceedingly 
rapid,  and  hence  a  simple  rapidity  test  alone  would  be  incom¬ 
plete  as  regards  the  whole  of  the  plates,  even  if  provision  had 
been  made  for  having  each  developed  by  the  special  formula 
advised,  which  would  at  once  divulge  the  identity  of  the  com¬ 
peting  makers. 

Here  is  the  only  way  by  which  plates  can,  in  our  estimation, 
be  tested  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  room  for  cavil. 
Having  determined  upon  the  special  quality  for  which  the 
testing  is  to  be  made,  let  each  plate  be  privately  marked  by  a 
small  committee,  so  as  to  ensure  subsequent  identification,  and 
after  the  exposures  are  all  made  by  the  judges,  let  the  com¬ 
mittee,  after  receiving  the  plates,  send  them  to  the  respective 
makers  for  development,  and,  if  necessary,  a  proof  print,  which 
must  be  returned,  the  judges  making  their  awards  from  an 
examination  of  these.  If  they  find  that  No.  6  negative,  or 
group  of  negatives,  are  the  best,  the  committee  on  receiving 
their  verdict  will  refer  to  their  bock,  and  discover  that  No.  G 
represents  the  firm  of  Chromate  &  Co.,  and  to  an  award  thus 
made  there  can  be  no  room  for  demur  or  dissent.  Dissatis- 
|  faction  may  not  unnaturally  be  experienced  by  those-left  out- 
!  standing,  and  errors  of  judgment  may  be  imputed  to  the  jurors, 
but  not  a  word  could  be  expressed  as  to  unfairness,  partiality, 
or  lack  of  knowledge  in  the  manipulation. 

Further,  instead  of  accepting  for  testing  packets  of  plates 
handed  in  by  the  respective  makers  for  that  purpose,  would  it 
not  be  advisable  for  the  committee  to  make  selections  them- 
I  selves  from  the  stocks  of  recognised  agents  or  dealers,  and  thus 
ensure  that  the  plates  were  truly  representative  of  the  makers, 
and  such  as  could  be  secured  by  the  public  1  This  would  close 
the  door  against  any  possible  allegation  either  of  plates  being 
specially  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  being  tested,  or  of  the 


contents  of  a  plate  box  bearing  a  certain  name  not  being  the 
production  of  that  maker  at  all. 

Looking  at  the  whole  medal  system  in  its  entirety,  we 
inquire  if  the  time  has  not  arrived  when  it  should  be  sup¬ 
pressed  as  a  nuisance  ? 

- — - - — + - 

REVERSING  NEGATIVES. 

I. 

For  a  variety  of  purposes  reversed  negatives  are  frequently 
required,  as,  for  instance,  in  many  of  the  processes  of  photo¬ 
mechanical  printing  and  also  for  carbon  printing  by  single 
transfer.  Where  the  negative  is  specially  taken  for  the 
particular  process  it  is  decidedly  the  preferable  plan  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  reversal  by  means  of  a  prism  or  mirror  interposed 
between  the  lens  and  the  object,  or,  as  we  have  known  it 
performed  by  some  operators,  by  placing  the  reverse  side  of  the 
plate  towards  the  lens.  But  when  it  is  necessary  to  utilise 
existing  negatives,  it  becomes  necessary  either  to  strip  the  film 
from  the  original  support  and  transfer  it  the  reversed  way  to 
another  glass,  or  else  to  reproduce  it  with  the  necessary  altera¬ 
tion  of  left  and  right. 

Most  of  the  methods  by  which  this  is  done  involve  a  double 
operation,  consisting  of  the  production  of  a  transparency,  and 
from  that  again  of  a  duplicate  negative,  which  may,  of  course, 
be  reversed  or  not,  according  to  the  side  of  the  transparency 
turned  towards  the  lens  when  the  camera  is  employed,  for  this 
method  necessitates  the  employment  of  the  camera.  If  it  be 
desired  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  camera,  or  when  a 
suitable  copying  camera  is  not  available,  the  result  may  be 
attained  by  contact  printing  in  an  ordinary  printing  frame, 
utilising  either  of  two  processes,  namely,  the  “dusting  on”  or 
“  powder  ”  process,  or  that  known  as  the  nitric  acid  method, 
both  of  which  produce  a  negative  from  a  negative  in  one 
operation,  and,  as  a  consequence,  with  the  reversal  of  the 
relative  positions  of  left  and  right.  Other  methods  have  been 
introduced  which  effect  the  same  purpose,  but  these  are  the 
two  best  known. 

The  nitric  acid  method,  which  is  one  of  beautiful  simplicity, 
is  based  upon  the  fact,  first  made  publicly  known  by  Major 
Russell,  that  the  image  formed  by  alkaline  development  upon 
a  film  of  silver  bromide  is  unlike  that  of  a  silver  developed 
plate,  produced  by  the  reduction  of  the  haloid  and  not  by  the 
deposition,  or  “piling  on,”  of  silver  from  the  developing  solu¬ 
tion.  Consequently,  if  the  alkaline  developed  image  be  treated, 
before  fixing,  with  a  solvent  of  silver,  the  image  is  removed 
and  the  parts  most  strongly  acted  upon  by  light  left  as  clear 
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glass,  or  nearly  so.  The  film  being  now  washed  and  again 
exposed  to  light  is  subjected  a  second  time  to  the  action  of  the 
alkaline  developer,  when  the  silver  bromide  unacted  upon  by 
the  first  exposure  is  now  reduced,  forming  a  positive  if  the 
exposure  was  made  in  the  camera  to  nature,  or  the  reverse  if 
by  contact  printing  under  a  negative. 

Under  similar  treatment  an  iron  developed  wet  plate  would 
simply  be  restored  to  the  same  apparent  condition  as  before 
development,  that  is  to  say,  the  visible  image  would  be 
removed,  leaving  an  even  film  of  bromide  or  iodo-bromide  of 
silver,  capable  of  again  yielding  an  image  upon  repetition  of 
the  development.  Indeed,  the  operations  of  destroying  and 
reproducing  the  image  may  be  repeated  a  number  of  times, 
showing  the  persistency  of  the  invisible  impression  of  light. 
From  this  it  follows  that  in  utilising  the  process  for  practical 
negative  making  we  are  confined  to  the  use  of  the  alkaline  or 
similar  modes  of  development,  for  if  silver  be  employed  the 
result  will  simply  be  a  reproduction  of  the  original  image  as 
well  as  the  reversed  one,  or,  in  other  words,  an  even  deposit 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  plate.  Consequently,  silver 
intensification  is  inadmissible. 

Though  in  principle  the  process  is  so  simple,  and  as  carried 
out  by  a  practised  hand  so  apparently  easy,  it  is  seldom  that 
those  who  make  but  occasional  use  of  the  method  succeed  in 
obtaining  perfect  success,  owing  to  the  extreme  nicety  required 
in  the  accurate  adjustment  of  exposure  and  development,  and 
the  difficulty  of  judging  the  precise  point  to  which  to  carry  the 
latter.  If  the  development  be  not  carried  far  enough  to  reduce 
the  shadows  (of  the  positive)  throughout  the  thickness  of  the 
film,  upon  dissolving  off  that  image  there  will  be  a  layer  of 
bromide  left  which  will  form  a  veil  over  the  whole  when  the 
second  development  is  effected,  while  if  the  development  be 
too  prolonged  the  shadow  details  will  be  lost  and  the  effect  in 
the  final  negative  will  be  the  same  as  under  exposure  in  the 
camera. 

We  have  recently  been  using  the  process  for  the  production 
of  a  series  of  duplicate  negatives  with  perfect  success,  and  as 
the  details  of  the  plan  are  probably  quite  unknown  to  a  very 
large  section  of  our  readers,  we  have  no  doubt  a  description  of 
so  useful  an  aid  in  many  operations  will  be  deemed  acceptable. 

As  already  stated,  the  requirements  are  a  film  of  silver 
bromide  and  alkaline  or  similar  development.  The  presence 
of  iodide  of  silver  in  any  considerable  quantity  is  objectionable, 
if  not  altogether  inadmissible,  since,  except  in  small  proportion, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  suffers  reduction  under  the  ordinary 
strength  of  alkali.  Chloride  is  not  objectionable  unless 
present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  foggy  images.  As 
regards  development,  any  form  which,  like  alkaline  pyro, 
reduces  the  haloid  acted  upon  by  light  may  be  used.  Gelatine 
plates  are  scarcely  available,  since  the  gelatine  film  will  not 
bear  the  application  of  the  powerful  solvents  necessary  to 
remove  the  silver  image — nitric  acid  is  the  one  generally 
employed,  but  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  may  be  substituted, 
though  without  much  advantage  so  far  as  we  can  see.  We 
/ire  therefore  practically  confined  to  the  use  of  dry  collodion 
plates,  either  made  with  the  bath,  washed,  organified,  and 
dried,  or  far  preferably,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  with  collo¬ 
dion  emulsion,  requiring  simply  to  be  applied  to  the  glass  and 
dried.  It  was  with  plates  of  the  latter  description  that  our 
recent  work  was  done,  and  to  such  our  remarks  principally 
apply,  though  if  the  bath  and  simply  bromised  collodion  be 
used  they  are  equally  applicable. 

We  need  say  nothing  special  with  regard  to  the  preparation 


of  the  films,  except  that  they  should  be  perfectly  free  from  such 
defects  as  specks  or  “comets”  (to  revert  to  an  old  wet  collodion 
term).  These,  which  consist  of  a  thickening  of  the  layer  of 
silver  bromide  round  a  nucleus  or  speck  of  foreign  matter,  are 
frequently  of  little  moment  in  an  ordinary  plate,  as  the  excess 
of  bromide  is  removed  by  the  fixing  bath,  leaving  only  the 
minute  surface  portion  that  has  suffered  reduction;  tlms  in  the 
shadows  or  half  tones  where  the  light  has  only  partially  acted 
such  defects  are,  after  fixation,  generally  entirely  undiscover- 
able,  and  only  in  the  sky  of  a  landscape  or  other  similar 
position  are  they  of  serious  moment.  In  the  process  of 
reversal,  however,  it  is  the  minute  proportion  of  reduced  haloid 
that  is  removed,  the  great  bulk  remaining  behind  to  create  a 
painfully  prominent  defect  wherever  situated.  Let  the  collodion 
or  emulsion,  therefore,  be  most  carefully  filtered,  and  the 
plates  as  carefully  dusted. 

One  other  word  of  advice  may  be  given,  namely,  to  prepare 
the  surface  of  the  glass  by  polishing  with  powdered  talc.  The 
action  of  the  nitric  acid  is  so  powerful  in  loosening  the  film  of 
collodion  from  the  gl;iss  that  without  this  precaution  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  the  picture  to  bear  the  necessary 
washing.  Tipping  the  edges,  or  coating  the  whole  surface  of 
the  glass  with  a  substratum  of  indiarubber,  is  of  very  little 
avail,  but  the  talc  secures  the  most  perfect  adherence  while  the 
film  is  wet  and  yet  facilitates  its  removal  when  dry,  if  required 
for  transfer  purposes. 

Let  the  exposure  be  made  in  an  ordinary  printing  frame, 
taking  care  to  carefully  dust  the  surfaces  of  both  negative  and 
plate  with  a  very  light  brush,  and  to  use  no  more  pressure 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  contact.  The  collodion 
film  is  so  tender  that  the  slightest  abrasion,  or  the  pressure  of 
minute  particles  of  dust  suffice  to  injure  it.  If  the  exposure 
is  made  in  the  camera,  as  for  making  enlarged  negatives,  this 
danger  is  absent,  and  where  absolute  perfection  is  desired  this 
latter  plan  is  to  be  recommended. 

The  time  of  exposure  is  important,  at  any  rate,  it  must  be 
kept  within  certain  limits ;  it  must  decidedly  not  be  too  short 
or  the  combined  action  of  light  and  development  will  be  unable 
to  reach  through  the  film.  An  exposure  just  long  enough  for 
a  transparency  will  not  suffice  for  a  reversed  negative.  On  the 
other  hand  the  time  must  not  be  too  long,  that  is  to  say,  not 
long  enough  to  produce  a  generally  veiled  image,  as  in  that 
case  so  much  of  the  silver  will  be  reduced  and  removed  that 
the  second  development  will  be  incapable  of  producing  the 
necessary  printing  density.  Over  exposure,  too,  leads  to  loss 
of  detail  in  the  shadows.  The  proper  plan  is  to  give  what  is  1 
known  as  a  “full”  exposure  and  to  leave  the  rest  to 
development. 

In  development,  commence  with  a  small  dose  of  alkali  and  a 
moderate  quantity  of  restraining  bromide,  using  the  pyro 
pretty  strong,  say,  five  or  six  grains  to  the  ounce.  With  this 
get  out  a  thin,  delicate  image,  with  full  detail  in  every  portion, 
then  add  a  large  dose  of  bromide — five  or  six  minims  of  a  twenty- 
grain  solution  to  each  drachm  of  developer — and  apply  to  the; 
plate  as  a  check,  by  pouring  on  and  off  two  or  three  times. 
Now  commence  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  alkali  gradually 
and  continue  the  application  until  the  image  is  as  clearly 
visible  at  the  back  of  the  plate  as  on  the  surface,  watching  al' 
the  time  the  surface  appearance,  back  and  front,  not  judging 
by  the  density.  The  picture  should  present  the  same  appear 
ance  when  viewed  as  a  positive  as  the  print  the  negative  if| 
expected  to  give,  and  when  this  is  as  distinct  at  the  back  ant 
perhaps  even  clearer  than  on  the  front,  the  development  wil 
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be  finished,  but  it  will  require  some  experience  to  judge 
accurately. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  use  much  stronger  ammonia  than  is 
usual  for  ordinary  work,  but  it  must  be  added  gradually  as 
the  development  proceeds ;  the  strength  of  the  image  by  trans¬ 
mitted  light  is  nothing  to  go  by,  as  the  strong  ammonia  renders 
the  reduced  silver  thin  and  transparent,  indeed,  the  developed 
image  frequently  appears  less  dense  than  the  unreduced  bro¬ 
mide.  What  is  required  is  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  picture 
by  reflected  light,  and  to  manipulate  the  alkali  and  restrainer 
[in  such  a  manner  that  the  image,  in  the  deepest  shadows,  is 
reduced  throughout  the  whole  thickness  of  the  film  without 
losing  the  finer  details  in  those  shadows. 

- — — — - - 

Magnesium  flash  lights,  at  least,  in  the  Metropolis,  will  have  to  look 
,o  their  laurels,  for  there  is  a  promise  of  electricity  being  brought  to 
)iir  doors  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  gas.  Nature  says,  “  Lords  Crawford  and 
Wantage,  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  and  others,  have  boldly  thrown  down 
he  gauntlet  to  the  gas  people.  They  have  taken  ground  at  Deptford 
or  a  central  station,  and  are  going  to  supply  electricity  to  London. 
Chey  start  with  200,000  lamps,  and  charge  the  same  rate  as  gas,  at 
p.  2 cl.  per  thousand.”  Should  this  venture  prove  a  success  there  will 
>e  no  need  for  costly  installations  for  the  production  of  electric  light 
n  studios  such  as  have  hitherto  been  necessary,  and  involved  the 
xpenditure  of  sums  varyingly  estimated  at  from  five  hundred  to  a 
housand  pounds,  not  to  speak  of  the  annual  expenditure  on  repairs 
nd  labour.  With  electricity  brought  to  the  photographer’s  door,  he 
nly  pays  for  it  when  he  uses  it ;  hut  the  interest  on  outlay,  and  the 
ttendant  annual  expenses,  are  a  never  ceasing  expense  to  the  owners 
f  a  dynamo. 


ioTWiTHSTANDXNG  the  long-  experience  of  electric  illumination  now 
vailable,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  much  yet  to  learn  both  in  the 
irection  of  actual  cost  and  of  the  best  mode  of  arranging  or  con¬ 
tracting  the  necessary  apparatus.  Thus  our  readers  may  remember 
ur  having  on  a  previous  occasion  brought  before  their  notice  the 
xceptional  experience  of  a  particular  lamp — one  in  the  office  of  the 
n or  onto  Globe.  The  ordinary  “  life  ”  of  an  incandescence  lamp  is 
bout  600  hours,  yet  when  last  we  alluded  to  the  lamp  in  question  it 
ad  been  used  for  between  8000  and  4000  hours,  and  appeared  then 
p  be  as  good  as  new.  Now,  however,  it  has  at  last  given  out  after 
eing  used  for  5292  hours.  It  was  first  put  into  use  in  November, 
884,  and  has  been  used  daily  ever  since. 


1M.  Henry  have  scored  another  photo-astronomical  triumph,  they 
aving,  on  the  first  ultimo,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Astronomical 
ociety  of  France,  shown  a  magnificent  photograph  of  the  Pleiades 
iken  with  their  thirty-four  centimetre  object  glass.  The  exposure 
-cupied  four  hours,  and  enabled  stars  down  to  the  seventeenth  mag- 
dude  to  be  obtained.  A  hitherto  unknown  nebula  is  seen  enveloping 
re  of  the  bright  stars,  and  in  some  cases  singular  long  streaks  of 
jehulous  matter  are  shown  to  extend  from  star  to  star. 


j-N  interesting  discussion  recently  held  at  a  meeting  of  the  Pharma- 
putical  Society  in  Edinburgh,  throws  many  side  lights  upon  the  use 
rd  properties  of  methylated  spirit.  The  discussion  followed  a  paper 
eating  of  German  methylated  spirit,  which  is  rendered  offensive  by 
fferent  means  from  those  employed  in  this  country.  It  is  often  looked 
)on  as  a  hardship  that  Government  will  not  be  more  liberal  in  its 
ialings  with  duty-free  spirit,  but  it  is  evident  that  they  have  to  cope 
ith  ingenuity  of  every  sort  endeavouring  to  utilise  such  spirit  for 
ptable  purposes.  We  do  not  know  whether  anything  of  the  kind  was 
tended  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  Mr.  Goschen  had  to  deny 
.at  eighty  thousand  a  year  was  lost  by  unsuitable  modes  of  dealing 
ith.  the  spirit  duty ;  but  when  we  read  that  the  horribly  nauseous 
>mpound,  methylated  spirit,  is  doctored  up  somehow  and  drunk  as 


an  intoxicant,  we  need  feel  no  surprise  at  any  action  of  the  authorities. 
One  druggist  said  he  suspected  it  was  being  purchased  as  a  stimulant, 
hut  when  he  raised  his  price  the  same  person  never  came  twice. 
Again,  although  all  methyl  alcohol  used  for  spoiling  the  spirit  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  first  examined  by  the  authorities  at  Somerset  House,  it  is 
well  known  that  some  samples  of  methylated  spirit  purchasable  are 
very  different  from  others.  We,  ourselves,  have  seen  spirit  so  little 
disagieeable  in  odour  that  it  seemed  fit  for  mixing  with  collodion, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  samples  that  even  for  vaiui-h 
making  were  highly  offensive  to  the  olfactory  nerves.  We  fear  there 
will  be  little  chance  of  alteration  in  excise  arrangements  till  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  bad  whisky  and  good  methylated  spirit  can 
be  more  widely  drawn. 

— — - — * - 

SUPERPOSITION  OR  CAMERA  PRINTING. 

Looking  over  a  collection  of  pictures — including  lantern  slides  and 
transparencies  of  amateur  production — a  short  time  ago,  I  was  struck 
by  tlie  comparative  want  of  crisp  definition  exhibited  by  the  former, 
although  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  negatives  from  which  they 
were  made  were  particularly  noticeable  for  their  sharpness  and 
optical  excellence.  At  the  same  time  the  larger  transparencies,  man  v 
of  which  were  from  the  same  negatives,  but  printed  of  the  original 
size  in  the  ordinary  manner  by  superposition,  were  absolutely  free 
from  any  loss  of  definition. 

The  negatives  were  of  half-plate  size,  and  the  majority  of  them  had 
been  taken  with  a  symmetrical  lens  and  small  stop,  the  conditions 
being  eminently  favourable  to  the  productiou  of  sharpness  to  the 
margin  of  the  plate,  and  no  care  had  been  spared  in  the  operation  of 
focussing.  It  seemed  clear,  therefore,  that  the  loss  of  definition  was 
due  to  some  fault  in 'the  optical  arrangement  by  which  the  lantern 
pictures  were  reduced,  and  I  suggested  as  much  to  my  friend.  Some¬ 
what  to  my  surprise,  however,  he  disputed  the  point,  urging  that  his 
arrangement  was  as  perfect  as  could  he,  and  the  results  the  highest 
that  could  he  obtained  in  the  camera ;  practically,  in  fact,  while 
acknowledging  that  a  loss  of  sharpness  was  sustained,  he  alleged  that 
the  fault  was  inherent  to  the  system  of  camera  printing  and  not  to 
his  particular  method. 

So  positive  was  he — not  to  say  dogmatic — that  I  made  inquiry  as 
to  what  his  method  really  was,  what  lens  he  employed,  and  his  mode 
of  illuminating  the  negative,  to  which  queries  he  readily  vouchsafed 
the  fullest  information,  and  exhibited  his  full  working  arrangement. 
Briefly,  the  apparatus  consisted  of  the  usual  double  camera,  in  one  end 
of  which  the  negative  was  placed  and  directed  towards  a  clear  sky, 
or,  when  more  convenient,  towards  a  reflector  inclined  at  an  angle  to 
the  sky  or  sun.  The  lens  was  a  portrait  combination  of  about  six 
inches  focus,  by  a  French  maker  of  repute  in  years  gone  by,  and  was 
employed  with  its  full  available  aperture  of  about  1.  Specimens  of  the 
work  executed  by  tlie  same  lens  in  the  shape  of  portraits,  as  well 
as  some  reproductions  of  engravings  and  drawings,  were  shown  to 
prove  that  for  that  class  of  work  its  performances  were  above  sus¬ 
picion,  the  portraits  having  been  taken  with  full  aperture,  while  for  the 
reproduction  a  stop  bad  been  inserted  between  the  lenses,  reducing  the 
working  aperture  to  “If,”  lie  argued,  “the  lens  will  sharply  define 
a  figure  upon  a  quarter-plate  with  full  aperture  when  different  portions 
of  the  subject  are  in  varying  planes,  surely  it  should  cover  sharply  a 
smaller  area  when  the  object  copied  is  all  on  the  same  plane,  if  it  were 
not,  as  I  hold,  inherently  faulty  for  the  purpose.” 

I  am  sorry  to  say  my  friend,  who  is  possessed,  as  a  rule,  of  a  fair 
share  of  common  sense,  proved  upon  this  particular  subject  in¬ 
corrigibly  illogical.  It  was  of  no  use  my  pointing  out  to  him  that, 
in  the  case  of  bis  reproductions  of  engravings,  be  bad  recognised,  and 
attempted  to  remedy,  the  defect  by  using  a  stop.  He  had  tried  the 
same  plan  with  his  lantern  slides,  hut  it  was  no  use ;  he  onh' 
lengthened  the  exposure  without  improving  the  definition.  He  was 
entirely  unable  to  explain  why  a  stop  should  improve  the  definition 
when  copying  an  engraving,  but  failed  to  do  so  when  a  negative  was 
substituted,  both  objects  being  equally  in  one  plane.  He  was  merely 
able  to  surmise  that  the  degree  of  reduction  had  something  to  do  with 
it ;  u  at  any  rate,  there  are  the  results  to  prove  that  I  am  right. 

I  resolved  to  do  my  best  to  convince  my  friend,  practically,  that,  he 
was  wrong,  so  borrowed  the  identical  faulty  lens  to  experiment  with. 
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He  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  with  “  some  other  form  of  lens— an 
(  aplanatic,’  rectilinear,  or  symmetrical — a  better  result  could  not  he 
obtained,  as  he  had  not  tried ;  the  only  lens  of  the  class  he  possessed 
was  too  slow.”  But  if  the  portrait  lens  (which  is  said  to  give  the 
sharpest  image  of  objects  in  one  plane  with  full  aperture  of  all  lenses) 
failed,  he  did  not  expect  much  improvement  with  others.  In  fact,  he 
had  hopelessly  set  himself  against  the  use  of  lenses  for  reducing 
lantern  slides,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  in  future  to  take  small 
negatives  for  contact  printing. 

As  I  fully  expected,  I  found  the  lens  gave  a  very  round  held,  and 
that  though  it  far  more  than  covered  the  3^  x  3£  plate,  it  was  only 
possible  by  very  careful  focussing  to  get  sharp  definition  over  a  small 
portion  of  it  when  the  full  aperture  was  employed.  In  making  this 
“discovery”  I  found  my  first  argument  against  my  friend’s  theory, 
for  he  had  not  even  extreme  sharpness  in  any  portion  of  his  slides ; 
in  fact,  I  was  now  in  a  position  to  prove  to  him  that  to,  at  any 
rate,  that  extent  he  had  been  guilty  of  carelessness,  unconsciously,  no 
doubt,  but  still  guilty.  C.  Beckett  Lloyd. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- - - - ♦ - • 

A  NEW  SILVER  INTENSIFIER  FOR  GELATINE  PLATES. 

I  call  the  intensifier  that  I  am  about  to  describe  new  because  it  is 
so,  so  far  as  I  am  aware ;  but  as  the  principle  on  which  it  depends 
appears  self-evident — after  it  has  struck  one,  at  least— it  is  possible 
that  I  am  mistaken. 

In  developing  a  wet  plate,  what  we  do  is  to  apply  a  developer 
which  has  no  power  to  reduce  the  silver  haloid  of  the  film,  but  which 
has  the  power  to  reduce  the  free  nitrate  which  is  always  in  contact  with 
the  film.  The  developer  is  used  at  such  a  strength  that  it  is  barely 
capable  of  reducing  the  nitrate  of  silver  during  the  time  likely  to  be 
occupied  by  development,  but  needs  some  assistance.  This  assistance 
is  to  be  found  in  the  power  that  the  latent  image  has  of  attracting 
metallic  silver,  and,  still  more,  afterwards,  in  that  which  the  feeble 
visible  image  has  of  attracting  more  silver,  and  thereby  gaining 
greater  and  greater  density.  The  limit  of  density  is  only  to  be  found 
in  the  exhaustion  of  the  silver  nitrate.  Then  intensification  begins ; 
but  in  this  case  intensification  consists  in  reality  of  nothing  but  a 
continuation  of  the  development  process,  with  more  nitrate  of  silver 
added.  Sometimes  we  use  a  slightly  different  developer,  sometimes 
we  postpone  the  process  till  after  fixing ;  but,  in  any  case,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  is  the  same.  We  supply  more  of  the  same  salt  that  afforded 
the  silver  for  the  first  formation  of  the  visible  image,  and  we  apply 
a  reducing  agent  which  will  act  on  this  salt,  but  will  have  no  action 
on  the  silver  haloid. 

Now,  in  the  gelatine  process,  or  in  the  collodio-bromide  process,  the 
action  is  quite  different.  We  apply  from  the  very  beginning  a 
cereloper  of  infinitely  stronger  reducing  power  than  that  applicable  to 
a  wet  plate,  and  one  that  acts  on  the  silver  haloid  directly,  there  being, 
in  fact,  no  other  silver  salt  present  that  it  could  act  on.  If  now,  how¬ 
ever,  we  proceed  to  intensify  with  silver,  or  to  attempt  to  do  so — for 
there  are  very  few  of  the  processes  for  silver  intensification  which  act 
with  uniform  success,  at  any  rate  in  the  hands  of  all  with  gelatine 
plates-^-we  do  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wet  plate,  simply  continue  the 
former  process  of  development,  we  proceed  on  totally  different  lines. 
AVe  do  not  attempt  to  continue  the  process  of  development  that  has 
shown  itself  thoroughly  suited  to  the  film  that  we  are  working,  but  we 
revert  to  the  wet  plate  developer,  which  may  or  may  not  be  well  suited. 
In  the  case  of  collodio-bromide  it  naturally  is  well  enough  suited ; 
but  in  that  of  gelatino-bromide  it  is  not,  because  there  is  always  great 
danger  of  hopelessly  staining  a  gelatine  film  if  nitrate  of  silver  is 
brought  into  contact  with  it.  The  danger  is  considerably  reduced  by 
having  the  solution  decidedly  acid  ;  but  it  is  alwa}rs  there.  There  is 
the  additional  difficulty  that  the  image,  in  the  case  of  the  gelatine 
film,  being  in  the  film  in  place  of  on  it,  the  silver  forming  it  is  not  so 
free  to  exercise  its  “elective  affinity”  in  the  case  of  the  gelatine  film 
as  in  that  of  the  wet  plate.  This  latter  applies  to  the  collodio-bromide 
as  well  as  to  the  gelatine  plate  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  former  is  quite 
intensifiable  with  silver  proves  that  there  is  no  insurmountable  diffi¬ 
culty  in  intensifying  an  image  that  is  in  the  film  by  the  silver  method. 
We  must,  however,  not  leave  out  of  consideration  the  inferior 
porosity  of  the  gelatine  film,  and  must  take  it  as  certain  that  the 
intensification  of  the  gelatine  film  with  silver  will  always  be  a  more 
difficult  problem  than  that  of  intensifying  the  collodion  film,  whether 
it  be  impregnated  with  the  silver  haloid  by  the  bath  or  the  emulsion 
process.  It  has,  however,  long  ago  been  proved  to  be  by  no  means  an 
impossibility ;  in  fact,  in  the  process  now  generally  recognised  to  be  the 


parent  of  all  gelatiuo-bromide  processes,  namely,  that  of  Dr.  Maddox, 
it  was  a  special  feature.  . 

What  occurred  to  me  wa3  that  there  might  be  no  difficulty  in  in¬ 
tensifying  a  gelatine  negative  on  the  lines  of  simply  continuing  tin- 
development  process,  which  had  proved  successful  for  bringing  out  the 
latent  image,  and  that,  moreover,  there  should  be  nothing  in  the  Last 
difficult  in  so  doing.  I  cannot  say  that  1  have  by  any  means  met  with 
such  success  as  to  entitle  me  to  lay  claim  to  the  dbeovery  of  the  great 
desideratum,  “the  perfect  intensifier,”  yet  I  have  met  with  sucl 
success  as  to  make  me  believe  that  my  experiments  are  at  lea-t  wort  I 
publishing,  and  that,  perhaps,  more  able  experimenters  may  readily  b 
able  to  modify  my  crude  process,  so  that  really  valuable  results  ma\ 

be  got.  ^  ,n<>N, 

(To  be  continued.) 


the  oxyether  explosion. 

The  “  exploded  ether  tank  y  ou  kindly  sent  has  reached  me  safelyl 
and  I  have  likewise  received  a  letter  from  the  exhibitor  hirneel 
o'iving  further  particulars,  lime  will  not  allow  me  at  present  to  dj 
more  than  follow  Mr.  Lewis  Wright’s  example,  and  jot  down  a  fe-- 
notes  to  the  extracts  I  give  from  the  letter  in  question. 

“The  dissolver  of  my  lantern  has  two  bye-pass  taps,  and  I  use 
them  both.  On  working  the  dissolver  the  bottom  lantern  went  oi 
with  a  crack  like  a  pistol.  When  working  slowly,  however,  tl 
dissolving  wras  perfectly  noiseless.  ’ 

A  bve-pass  tap  for  the  oxygen  is  very  useful  when  blow-throupj 
jets  are  employed  of  the  “  Wood  ”  or  dome  pattern,  but  it.  is  positive 
injurious  in  the  oxyether  light.  The  flame  in  the  dark  lantern  co- 
tains  enough  oxygen  already',  and  if  you  add  more  the  lime  becott'|l 
slightly  incandescent,  and  throws  a  glow  upon  the  shadows  of  til 
picture.  Also,  it  is  more  difficult  to  keep  the  flame  from  passu 
back,  as  it  did  in  this  instance  with  a  crack  like  a  pistol. 

I  myself  have  no  “snapping”  in  dissolving  with  the  oxyeth 
licrht,  which  I  attribute  to  the  fact  that  the  II  groove  in  the  plug 
the  dissolver  is  a  little  longer  both  ways  than  the  <  >  groove.  1  ma 
it  so  myself  by  filing  carefully  with  a  fine  file.  The  ether  is  th 
kept  in  advance  of  the  oxygen  until  the  dissolving  is  complete,  a 

the  flame  does  not  pass  back.  .  x  ,  -  ,  I 

“  You  ask  me  to  be  allowed  to  see  all  the  four  pumice  tubes.  1  hi  j 
onlyr  two  connected  with  supply  tubes  at  back  of  lantern,  id  est,  wi 
nozzles  of  dissolver,  0  and  11.” 

This  was  no  doubt  a  convenient  position  for  the  tubes,  but  noi 
proper  one,  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  often  interferes  with  the  p 
fection  of  the  dissolving  itself,  and  in  my  own  lantern  one  picti 
quite  dies  out  before  the  other  comes  in  when  the  tubes  are  on 
nozzles.  But  secondly,  and  more  important,  it  is  not  safe ;  for  it 
explosion  should  occur  the  volume  of  burning  gas  in  front  of  the  tu 
would  be  too  large  to  be  extinguished  by  the  half  inch  ot  puu 
granules  which  these  tubes  contained.  1  found  three-quarters  ot 
inch  of  pumice  arrested  the  ethoxo  flame  when  fixed  on  the  noz 
of  my  biunial,  but  I  entered  the  experiment  in  my  notes  as  risky, 
not  to  be  recommended.  Professor  Herschel  came  to  the  same  ( 
elusion  with  oxyhydrogen  ;  he  could  not  force  the  name  thro 
half  an  inch  of  pumice  placed  immediately  under  the  nipple  ot  the  , 
but  he  drove  it  through  readily  when  a  tin  box  was  fixed  in  iron  t 
the  pumice,  and  the  nipple  placed  in  the  lid  of  the  box. 

I  have  examined  the  tubes,  and  it  appears  to  me  certain  tha  - 
explosion  in  this  case  went  straight  through  the  half  inch  of  puu  - 
and  io-nited  the  vapour  in  the  tank,  which  then  caused  a  back  ex,  - 
sion  of  a  more  violent  character,  doubling  up  the  spring,  and  drn  j 
out  the  whole  of  the  safety  granules,  so  called.  j 

The  discs  of  wire  gauze  should  have  rested  on  a  proper  shorn-  . 
which  would  have  been  far  better  than  a  spring.  Mr.  W .  Brought  a 
safety  chambers  are  good  in  that  respect,  and  they  can  be  opened  v  u 
the  greatest  ease  to  see  if  the  granules  are  in  their  proper  position.j 
“  The  fractured  rubber  is  sent  herewith.”  . 

This  “red”  rubber  is  ornamental  and  very  flexible,  but  I  do  » 
like  it  for  the  limelight.  It  is  too  soft,  and  apt  to  cut  with  e 
string  used  in  tying.  The  grey  rubber  is  better  in  my  opinion,  < ) 
it  must  not  be  too  strongly  vulcanised,  or  it  will  be  apt  to  crack  p 
lono-  use.  On  cutting  through  it  with  a  knife  the  interior  should 
like° plain  rubber,  not  vulcanised,  and  on  tying  tightly  with  a  stjo 
it  ought  to  be  elastic  enough  to  regain  its  original  shape  when  a 

string  is  removed.  •  |,n 

Another  fault  I  have  to  find  with  the  rubber  sent  is,  that  it  is  ^ 
lono-  from  the  tank  to  the  lantern.  Nine  inches  or  a  foot  woulp 
enouo-h  if  the  tank  were  placed  on  a  table,  but  this  piece  o  u  c 
measures  nearly  four  feet,  the  tank  being  evidently  intended  to  si 
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a  the  floor.  Consequently  much  of  the  ether  vapour  would  be 
bsorbed  by  the  indiarubber  before  it  reached  the  jet,  and  it  would 
3  more  costly  to  replace  the  tubing  when  it  deteriorated  in 
^sequence. 

I  should  also  mention  that  the  tubing  seems  unnecessarily  large, 
iing  iV  inch  or  nearly  £  inch  in  the  bore,  and  insufficiently  strong, 
;  the  sides  are  only  XV  inch  in  thickness.  My  own  tubing,  from  tank 
>  dissolver,  is  12  inches  long,  \  inch  in  the  bore,  and  \  inch  exterior 
iameter.  The  last  sample  sent  to  me  was  less  than  \  inch  in  the 
ore,  and  answered  well  except  in  this  important  particular,  that  it 
as  rather  difficult  to  stretch  it  over  the  nozzles,  and  it  tended  to 
riggle  off  by  its  own  elasticity  unless  well  secured  by  string. 

“  If  you  care  to  see  the  tank  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  send  it  to 

)U.” 

The  tank  has  come  to  hand,  what  the  Editor  terms  “a  lovely 
reck.”  It  is  surprising  that  so  little  injury  was  done  to  the 
chibitor  and  his  assistant,  but  none  of  the  ether  explosions  have,  as 
,r  as  I  know,  proved  fatal.  Even  the  explosion  at  Chadderton  Town 
all,  which  was  the  worst  of  all,  would  not  have  been  attended  with 
rious  consequences  if  the  audience  had  kept  their  seats,  instead  of 
ishing  to  the  door  and  treading  under  foot  the  unfortunate  little  boy 
)on  whom  the  inquest  was  held. 

After  examining  the  tank  carefully,  and  cutting  it  up  for  that 
irpose,  I  can  find  nothing  whatever  wrong  in  its  construction ;  it 
ems  to  be  very  carefully  made,  and  to  have  no  leaks  anywhere. 
ie  advantage  of  this  “  snake  fashion  ”  vapour  tank  is  that  you  can 
it  your  definite  measure  of  ether  in,  and  pour  it  back  into  the  bottle 
hen  the  lecture  is  over.  I  fear  the  “reserve”  chambers  are  a 
cessity,  to  prevent  ether  from  being  forced  upwards,  accidentally, 
ito  the  tubes ;  but  if  it  can  be  proved  to  me  that  the  American  or 
ies's  tank  is  safer  (P),  I  shall  be  quite  ready  to  advocate  its  employ- 
mt,  although  the  ether  remaining  always  in  it  to  be  soured  by  tiie 
ygen  is  an  objection. 

In  concluding  these  hurried  notes,  I  may  say  that  I  agree  to  some 
tent  with  Mr.  Lewis  Wright  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  the  explo- 
n.  There  is  no  proof  whatever  of  “  bad  ether,”  or  of  ether 
mfficient  in  quantity;  but  even  if  the  tank  had  been  full  of  explo- 
■e  gas  from  that  cause,  the  crisis  would  have  come  in  the  bottom 
item,  since  an  explosion  of  ethoxo  or  oxy hydrogen  gas  is  as  sure  to 
low  the  route  of  lowest  pressure  as  a  flash  of  lightning  is  to  run 
wn  the  best  conductor.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  facts 
mtioned  by  the  exhibitor,  that  the  explosion  started  in  the  top 
item,  which  was  working  at  high  pressure,  and  therefore  I  have 
le  doubt  that  the  compressed  gas  in  the  bottle  either  ripped  up  the 
i  ling  somewhere  between  the  pumice  and  the  lantern,  or  forced  it 
i  from  one  of  its  connexions,  as  might  easily  have  happened,  seeing 
l  it  it  was  not  secured  by  tying  with  string. 

The  accident  will,  I  trust,  make  us  all  more  careful,  and  perhaps 
1 3  ambitious  in  regard  to  the  oxyether  process.  It  is  a  portable, 

;  ^n.>  an(l,  as  the  Editor  observes,  “  admirable  ”  form  of  the  limelight, 
l  it  is  not  meant  to  compete  with  the  oxyhydrogen  in  lighting  discs 
:  twenty-five  feet  diameter.  If  you  attempt  to  force  it  as  far  as  that 
'  i  will  have  all  sorts  of  noises,  hissing,  buzzing,  roaring,  ifcc.,  and 
1  ess  you  are  a  very  capable  person,  there  will  be  some  danger  to  the 
b  lienee  assembled  to  witness  your  exploits. 

T.  Frederick  IIardwich. 

- - — - — - 

THE  CAMERA  CLUB  CONFERENCE. 

Iis  Conference,  which  took  place  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  has 
bn  remarkably  successful.  At  both  meetings  the  Society  of  Arts 
‘  are  hall  was  well  filled  with  members  and  friends,  among  whom 
''  recognised  several  who  had  come  from  a  distance.  Captain  Abney 
P sided  with  his  usual  ability. 

l0  eyent  of  this  nature  can,  in  England  at  any  rate,  be  considered 
terminating  properly  without  a  dinner;  accordingly  a  dinner,  of 
n  ch  nearly  eighty  gentlemen  partook,  wound  up  the  proceedings, 
r,  ^jn  Abney  presiding.  The  toast  of  the  evening,  “  The  Camera 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce,  of  Liverpool. 

'  e  aPl)end  most  of  the  Conference  papers  in  the  order  read. 

IE  APPLICATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  TO  MEDICINE 
AND  ALLIED  SCIENCE, 
j  By  D.  G.  Thomson. 

‘  Wg  the  many  sciences  which  have  benefited  by  the  uses  and 
’1  ication  of  photography,  none,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of 
j  jnoiny,  has  profited  more  than  the  art-science  of  medicine. 
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Although,  photography  has  been  in  use  for  about  fifty  years,  it  is 
only  within  the  last  ten  that  men  have  seen  the  many  valuable  uses 
the  younger  art-science  may  be  put  to  to  aid  the  much  more  ancient 
art-science  of  medicine,  this  being  probably  due  to  the  great  advances 
made  in  our  knowledge  of  photo-mechanical  printing  methods  and 
the  introduction  of  gelatino-bromide  dry  plates.  Without  further 
preamble  I  will  at  once  describe  in  what  particulars  photography  is 
most  useful  in  medical  science,  not  necessarily  in  the  order  of  their 
importance,  but  as  they  occur  to  my  mind. 

Firstly,  in  the  study  of  anatomy,  the  basis  of  all  medical  studv’ 
photography  renders  valuable  help  by  the  accurate  representations  it 
can  give  of  the  organs  of  the  body  and  their  relative  position  to  one 
another.  Drawings  vary  in  truthful  delineation,  according  to  the 
skill  of  the  artist  and  his  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  are  further 
handicapped  by  having  to  be  done  hurriedly;  not  so  in  photographv. 
The  modern  method  of  freezing  whole  or  parts  of  bodies,  making 
sections  through  them,  and  photographing  with  orthochromatic  pre¬ 
cautions — those  sections  give  absolutely  correct  views  of  those  part - 
obtainable  in  no  other  way.  Freezing  is  resorted  to  as  certain  of  the 
viscera  are  flaccid,  and  cannot  be  examined  without  altering  their 
shape  and  position.  This  is  notably  the  case  in  frozen  sections  of 
women  dying  enceinte,  photographs  of  which  illustrate  modern  text¬ 
books  on  obstetrics. 

Quite  recently  Dr.  Arthur  Thomson  has  been  employing  photo¬ 
graphy  very  successfully  in  delineating  the  facial  angle  and  contours 
of  the  skull  of  various  races ;  and  he  has  done  this  not  merely  by 
photographing  a  skull  in  profile  of  one  race,  and  comparing  it  with  a 
skull  in  another  race,  but  he  has  ransacked  museums,  and  with  great 
skill  and  labour  produced  a  valuable  typical  “composite”  of  very 
many  skulls  of  each  race,  and  thus  arrived  at  much  more  correct  and 
average  types  of  the  crania  of  the  various  ethnological  varieties  of 
man.  I  could  enlarge  on  the  advantages  anatomy  has  derived  from 
photography,  but  must  pass  on  to  another  branch  of  medical  study— 
from  the  dry  bones  of  anatomy  to  the  living  processes  of  physiology. 

The  functions  and  mechanism  of  the  eye,  from  a  photographic  point 
of  view,  have  been  brought  before  the  notice  of  many  of  you  by  a 
fellow  -  member  of  the  Camera  Club  (Dr.  Lindsay  Johnson),  in  a 
learned  aiticle  published  in  the  Club  Proceedings,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  goes  so  far  as  to  say :  “  The  perception  of  form  and  colour  is  a  vast 
subject,  and  although  we  are  only  on  the  threshold  of  the  problem, 
yet  daily  facts  are  pouring  in,  and  we  look  to  the  teachings  of  photo¬ 
graphy  more  than  to  any  other  science  to  find  an  answer  to  those 
two  mighty  problems  —  What  is  sight?  What  is  perception  of 
colour  ?  ” 

Then,  in  giving  us  accurate  drawings  of  the  vocal  cords  in  the 
larynx  or  voice-box,  photography  has  rendered  aid  to  the  physiologists 
who  investigate  and  describe  the  mechanism  of  that  wonderful  musical 
instrument,  the  human  larynx.  This  has  been  done  by  Brown  and 
Behuke,  who  photographed  the  images  thrown  on  the  laryngoscopic 
mirror  produced  by  the  various  movements  of  the  vocal  cords  or 
strings.  Similarly,  the  fundus,  or  back  of  the  eye,  has  been  photo¬ 
graphed  through  the  pupil,  and  reliable  pictures  taken  of  normal  and 
abnormal  conditions  of  the  retina. 

In  physiology,  however,  the  greatest  practical  use  photography  has 
been  put  to  is  in  the  stud}r  of  locomotion.  The  various  movements 
performed  in  the  acts  of  walking,  running,  and  leaping,  both  in  man 
and  in  the  horse,  and  also,  more  recently,  the  flight  of  birds,  have 
been  studied  by  means  of  instantaneous  photographs,  taken  at  the  rate 
of  ten  per  second. 

Marey  in  France,  and  Muybridge  in  England,  who  are  in  the  van 
of  this  method  of  research,  obtain  photo-chronographic  pictures  which 
show  not  only  the  limb  of  a  mammal,  or  the  wing  of  a  bird  in  the 
various  positions  it  assumes  during  flight,  but  also  its  positions  in 
space  and  time.  The  images  thus  obtained  he  placed  in  the  zootrope, 
and  in  thus  recomposing  them  got  the  impression  of  a  mammal 
running  or  a  bird  flying.  Marey  goes  so  far  as  to  hope  that  by  photo- 
chronography  we  may  arrive  at  a  true  knowledge  of  the  physical 
condition  of  flight,  and  that  possibly  then,  and  then  only,  will  living 
machines  be  constructed  with  some  probability  of  success.  This  would, 
indeed,  be  a  triumph  for  photography. 

I  would  refer  my  hearers  to  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
photo -chronograph/  of  the  flight  of  birds  in  a  recent  number  of 
Nature,  by  Professor  Marey,  where  he  also  states  that  he  intends  to 
make  extended  photographic  studies  of  the  flight  of  birds  from  the 
top  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  being  erected  for  the  next  Paris  Exhibition. 

In  medicine  and  surgery  the  uses  of  photography  consists  mainly 
in  the  accurate  portrayal  of  various  diseases.  In  surgery,  photography 
is  extensively  used  to  illustrate  deformities,  injuries,  and  tumours  in 
living  subjects ;  and  many  hospitals  have  photographic  appliances  and 
dark-room  for  the  rapid  and  accurate  pictorial  delineation  of  those 
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cases.  I  remember  a  dozen  years  ago,  as  a  student,  seeing  artists 
drawing;  pictures  of  deformities  and  tumours  in  the  wards,  talan 
hours  l°o  dPo  it,  often  to  the  great  discomfort  of 
but  sorry  results;  now  either  a  professional  or  skilled  amatem  g 
infinitely  better  and  more  reliable  results  in  a  few  second., 

81  In1  medicine,  skin  diseases,  insanity,  and  the.  study  of  bactenoiogy 
are  in  the  departments  in  which  photography  is  of  the  greatest  and 
most  useful  service.  To  take  the  first  named,  several  atlases  ot  ski 
diseases  have  been  prepared  from  photographs.  lhose,  howevei,  li^e 
the  defect  of  being  printed  from  what  would  be  called  technically 
good  negatives,  whereas,  as  colour  is  all  important,  they  tno > 
much  better  if  fully  exposed  very  thin  negatives  were  taken,  pi  nte 
from  lightly  on  rough  paper,  and  then  coloured.  Then,  in  insanity, 
the  plan  of  photographing  patients  on  admission  to  the  asylum  a 
pursued  in  many  institutions  for  the  insane,  not  altogether  as 
prisons  for  purposes  of  identification  in  the  eveut  of  escape,  bu 
constituting  the  best  description  of  the  general  appearance  o 
patient,  as  to  physiognomy  and  posture,  possible,  those  photo0iap  s 
are  pasted  in  the  case-books,  and,  with  others  taken  during  the  couise 
or  termination  of  the  attack  of  insanity,  when  reason  has  resumed  it 
sway  over  the  play  of  the  features  and  the  expression  of  the  emotions, 
form  most  valuable  accessories  to  the  history  of  the  case.  Asy  urn 
photoovaphy,  of  which  I  have  had  considerable  experience,  liawn0 
photographed  over  a  thousand  lunatics,  often  taxes  all  the  patience 
and  resources  of  the  operator.  Talk  about  the  perpetual  motion  o 
restless  child,  it  is  nothing  to  an  acutely  maniacal  sitter  I  he  usual 

resources  of  the  professional  portraitist  to  arrest  a  child  s  attention 
while  the  pneumatic  release  is  being  manipulated,  such  as  the  unex¬ 
pected  performance  of  a  musical  box,  or  a  suddenly  exhibited  eager 
bird,  would  only  excite  such  a  sitter  to  make  tracks  for  the  photo¬ 
grapher  ;  and  I  am  always  ready  when  I  see  a  sudden  increase  in  the 
size  of  .  the  image  on  the  ground-glass  to  shoulder  my  tripod  a 
camera,  and  seek  the  seclusion  of  the  dark  room,  and  leave  my  sitter 
to  calm  himself  with  a  little  argument. with  the  attendant.  . 

The  many  dodges  pursued  by  the  prison  photographers  are  ot  grea 
use— e.  g.,  when  a  patient  refuses  to  sit,  to  pose  and  pretend  to  photo- 
o-raph  the  attendant,  whilst  really  doing  the  objector. 

One  patient,  I  remember,  I  could  never  induce  to  enter  the  studio, 
and  I  need  not  tell  you  that  moral  suasion  is  the  only  system  m  vogue 
now  adays  in  managing  the  insane  ;  so  I  took  my  camera  and  stand  one 
day  into  the  garden  where  he  was  exercising,  to  have  a  shot  at  him  , 
but,  of  course,  when  all  was  ready  he  espied  me,  and  I  had  just  tune 
to  save  my  apparatus,  by  putting  it  over  a  hedge,  when  he  was  upon 
me,  and  was  rather  cross  at  not  having  succeeded  m  putting  his  foot 
through  the  camera.  I  may  add  that  a  few  days  later,  on  my  pro- 
mising  to  forward  copies  of  his  photograph  to  each  member  of  the 
Roval  Family  and  House  of  Commons,  he  condescended  to  sit.  How¬ 
ever,  even  those  difficulties  will  be  completely  overcome  when  detectiv e 
cameras  are  perfected.  Detective  cameras,  although  still  tar  from 
perfect,  have  been  wonderfully  improved  of  late,  and  will  doubtless 
prove  of  much  use  in  medic  al  photography.  .  ,  , 

1  Composite  photography  promised  at  one  time  to  be  much  employed 
in  photographing  the  subjects  of  certain  diseases.  Mr.  Francis  Galton 
took  up  this  subject  with  his  usual  thoroughness  and  skill,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  obtain  what  he  considered  a  type  of  face  to  be  met  with 
in  those  suffering  from  consumption.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  it  tnere 
is  anything  of  real  scientific  value  in  such  types.  Consumption,  as 
we  know,  affects  people  of  all  ages,  nationalities,  and  bodily  constitu¬ 
tions  ;  and  a  type,  if  taken  from  a  large  enough  number  of  cases,  would 
probably  be  indistinguishable  from  the  type  of  face  in  the  healthy. 
Not  so  in  the  ethnological  work  on  skulls,  by  Dr.  Arthur  Thom. o  , 
above  mentioned,  where  composite  photography,  in  spite  of  the  ridicule 
cast  upon  it  by  some  writers,  appears  to  be  of  real  scientific  va  u.e- 
Now,  a  few  words  on  the  uses  of  photography  m  bactenoioDy. 
Most  of  you  know  that  the  modern  theory  of.  many  fevers  and 
epidemic  diseases  is  that  they  are  due  to  the  entry  into  the  system  o 
bacteria— exceedingly  minute  organized  bodies  occupying  a  place 
nature  on  the  borderland  division  of  plants  and  animals.  Moreove  , 
*  it  is  asserted  certain  specified  bacteria  or  bacilli  produce  ceitc 
specified  diseases,  as,  for  example,  the  tubercle  bacilli,  which  pro  uce 
only  tuberculosis  or  consumption  ;  the  bacilli  of  typhoid  fever ,  the 
bacilli  of  fowl  cholera,  which  M.  Pasteur  has  just  sent  to  Australia  to 
exterminate  the  rabbits.  These  organisms  are  all  microscopic,  are 
exceedingly  alike,  and,  therefore,  require  to  be  very  accurately 
described  and  delineated.  Micro-photography  is  much  employed  to 
obtain  correct  drawings  of  them.  I  need  not  remind  you  ot  the  me 
Ion  o'  work  and  productive  labour  of  Dr.  Maddox  in  micro-photograp  iy ; 
latterly  Procella  and  Mr.  Briginshaw  have  also  devised  and  improved 
lnicro-photographic  methods. 


I  have  said  nothing  of  the  valuable  aid  photography  lfas  rendered 
to  medicine,  or  rather  its  teaching,  by  improved  photo-m^hamail 
text-book  illustration.  We  now  see  fewer  illustrations  in 
doubtful  accuracy,  and  more  photographic  delineations  of  cases  which 
always  carry  conviction  with  them.  The  photographs,  for  example, 
in  Ross’s  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  could  not  bo  approached  m 
excellence  by  woodcuts  taken  from  diawings.  . 

'  The  photographic  process,  e.g.,  the  ferroprussiate  process,  could  be 
applied  to  the  making  and  copying  of  diagrams  for  teaching  purposes. 
However,  in  the  short  space  allotted  to  me,  I  have  tried  to  indicate 
the  different  ways  in  which  medicine  is  deeply  indebted  Photo¬ 
graphy  in  recent  times,  and  I  have  made  it  short,  as  any  amphhcation 
would  lead  me  into  medical  details  not  of  general  interest  at  a  photo- 
Graphic  conference.  In  conclusion,  I  would  take  this  opportunity  of 
publicly  urging  the  advisability  of  all  medical  institutions  bemg 
furnished  with  a  photographic  department,  or  at  least  a  well-equipped 
dark  room.  _ 


SOME  OF  THE  APPLICATIONS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
TO  SCIENTIFIC  PURPOSES. 

By  II.  Thukman  Wood. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  much  need,  in  addressing  such  an! 
audience  as  this,  to  lay  stress  on  the  important  part  now  taken  jr 
photography  as  an  instrument  of  scientific  research  ;  but  1  do  think 
that  our  annual  Conference  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
stock  being  taken  of  the  present  position  of  photography  as  the  hand¬ 
maid  of  science.  I  think,  also,  that  too  many  photographers  aie 
content  to  regard  photography  merely  as  a  means  of  making  pictures. 
With* professionals  this  would  he  excusable,. but  amateurs  ought  to 
make  R  their  first  object  to  advance  the  science  to  which  they  are 
devoted,  and  to  pronJe  its  application  to  as 

possible,  thereby  increasing  its  usefulness  'Y  hSf  so  far  as  I  have 
on  the  present  occasion  is  to  summarise  quite  briefly,  so  tar  as  I  Ua 
been  able  to  collect  them,  the  various  scientific  applications  which 
have  yet  been  made  of  photography,,  and  to  md.cate  the  spec, 
advantages  which  can  he  obtained  by  its  me.  , 

First  of  all,  photography  is  an  absolutely  unprejudiced  obsent  , 
lias  no  personal  equation/  The  sensitive  plate  records  with  absolute 
fidelity  ^the  image  thrown  upon  it.  We  may  be  mistaken  i 
interpretation  of  the  record,  or  in  rendering  it  visible  we  may  no 
treat  it  so  asto^et  the  plainest  and  best  results— but  that  is  our  fa 
And  we  can  if  we  like,  falsify  the  record-but  that  is  our  dishonesty 
Therefore  as  a  scientific  witness  of  form,  when  it  is  available, jhot. 
graphy  is  invaluable.  Mr.  Common’s  photograph  of  the  nebula 
(Srinn as  a  niece  of  scientific  evidence,  worth  all  the  pictures  tna 
with  enormous  care  and  the  utmost  painstaking  skill,  have  ever  be 

dperh^ttrlst  valuable  'characteristic  of  pbo. 
vrlhv  or,  at  TeastLhe  one  by  which  the  most  remark, 
result?  have  been  attained,  is  its  application  to  astronomy  ,  !  ' 

power  possessed  by  the  sensitive  surface  of  f^Th^long-contim 
SnTiq  of  lio-ht  so  that  an  image  is  produced  by  the  long  conun 
Zac?  of  vibrations  too  feehle°to  have  any  effect  until  they  have  b 
allowed  to  impinge, upon  it  for  a  considerable  time.  On  the *  otbe  1 
the  lio-ht  rays,  if  of  sufficient  energy,  can,  as  we  know,  Prod^c 
due  effect  in  a  time  which,  to  human  appreciation  seems  inhn  t 
crwoll  Thus  photography  can  observe  and  record  the  succes. , 
poriLsTaVpWmoPv4  object ;  whereas  to  *e .eye  the 

sive  movements  are,  by  the  persistence  °Y  Xw  horse  or  lc 
a  sort  of  general  average,  as  in  the  case  of  a  galloping  hor.e, 
in  confusion,  as  in  that  of  a  rapidly  spinning  wheel.  am0V 

Tlion  the  photographic  lens  is,  of  course,  mdiffeient 
of  detSlwh?ch  is°set  before  it.  Thus,  a  large  extent  of  surfaci M*n 
observed  and  its  details  recorded  at  once.  In  a  short  senes  of  e-  P 
i-  ’of  a  spectrum,  which  it  would  take  months  or  years  to  map 
hankie  recorded  S  an  accuracy  the  hand  could  never  hope 
In  mapping  the  heavens,  the  exposure  of  a  single  plate  may  give 
andmiore  trustworthy  results  than  six  months’  such  toil  a  that, 
which  the  elder  Herschel  devoted  years  of  his  life.  Ana  ™ 
minutes  there  can  he  accumulated  data  which  may  suffic  r 
examination1  of  years.  Thus,  the  few  minutes  of  an  eclipse  may  l| 

Probably  the  most  important  services  which  have  been  rendeirfjf 
photography  to  science  are  in  the  domains  of  astronomy.  Very  e, I 
Fn  the° history  of  photography,  attempts  were  made  to  photoeph  # 
m non  bv  Professor  Draper,  and  later  on,  in  18o2,  photograp 
ZZ  which have  hardly  ^t  been  surpassed,  were  obtained^' 
Warren  de  la  Rue.  For  some  time  photographs  have  been ng  * 
taken  of  the  sun’s  surface ;  indeed,  of  recent  years  a  photoDrap 
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sun  for  every  day  of  the  year  lias  been  obtained  from  some  part  or 
other  of  the  earth.  The  exposure  for  them  is  made  by  a  very  narrow 
slit,  passing  rapidly  across  the  field  of  view.  The  value  of  photo¬ 
graph}7  in  the  short  period  of  time  available  for  observation  during 
solar  eclipses  is  well  known  since  the  eclipse  of  July  18,  1860.  The 
most  recent  achievements,  however,  have  been  in  connexion  with 
sidereal  photography.  This  may  be  said  to  have  been  commenced  by 
Dr.  Gill,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Observatory,  in  1882,  and  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  publication  of  his  results  astronomers  perceived 
the  value  of  photography  for  star-charting.  This  work,  an  under¬ 
taking  of  enormous  and  lengthened  toil  when  it  has  to  be  done  by  eye 
observation,  will  certainly  in  future  always  be  carried  out  by  photo¬ 
graphy  alone.  You  are  aware  that  Messrs.  Paul  and  Prosper  Henry 
have  been  for  many  years  working  at  this  important  subject,  and  they 
were  getting  into  considerable  difficulties  in  carrying  it  out  when  the 
results  obtained  by  Dr.  Gill  determined  them  to  employ  photography. 
In  1886  it  was  proposed  that  an  International  Congress  should  be 
formed  to  carry  out  a  survey  of  the  heavens.  The  first  meeting  of 
this  Congress  was  held  in  April,  1887,  and  by  it  arrangements  were 
made  for  charting  more  than  twenty  million  stars.  It  is  expected 
that  the  charting  of  stars  down  to  the  fourteenth  magnitude  will  be 
accomplished  in  about  five  years.  Ten  thousand  plates  will  be  used, 
each  exposed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  while  there  will  also  be  a  set 
of  short-exposure  plates  to  deal  with  the  brighter  stars,  which  will,  of 
course,  be  over  exposed  on  the  first  set. 

No  reference  to  sidereal  photography  could  be  made  without  allu¬ 
sion  to  Mr.  Common’s  well-known  photographs  of  the  nebula  in 
Orion,  taken  in  1883.  Of  this  photograph  the  director  of  the  Lick 
Observatory  says  that  every  important  result  reached  by  twenty-four 
years’  study  of  the  nebula  in  the  great  Washington  equatorial  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  Common’s  photograph,  which  was  exposed  only  for 
forty  minutes  ;  while  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer  has  expressed  the  opinion 
that  this  photograph  is  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  modern 
astronomy — of  a  value  greater  than  that  of  all  the  eye  observations 
made  during  the  past  two  and  a  half  centuries. 

As  regards  astronomical  spectroscopy,  here,  of  course,  photography 
has  had  it  all  its  own  way.  Dr.  Huggins  was  pioneer  in  the  work  of 
'  photographing  star  spectra  in  this  country,  and  he  has  been  followed 
j  by  Dr.  Henry  Draper  and  Prof.  Pickering  in  America.  By  means  of 
i  spectroscopic  negatives,  not  only  has  much  information  been  obtained 
as  to  the  constitution  of  the  stars,  but  we  have  also  learned  much 
about  their  motion.  The  latest  published  work  in  this  direction  is 
that  by  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer,  who  has  applied  Mr.  Francis  Gallon’s 
I  system  of  composite  photography  to  the  spectroscope,  and  has,  by  the 
combination  of  negatives  from  portions  of  meteoric  bodies  raised  to 
incandescence,  obtained  spectra  identical  with  certain  stellar  spectra, 
and  has  thence  deduced  the  conclusion  that  the  material  of  the  stars 
and  of  the  meteoric  bodies  found  upon  the  earth 'itself  are  identical. 

Meteorologists  have  made  use  of  photography  in  various  ways.  Its 
most  simple  application  has  been  its  employment  in  self-recording 
instruments.  The  mercurial  column  of  a  barometer  or  a  thermometer 
has  been  caused  to  intercept  the  light  falling  on  a  band  of  sensitive 
paper  passing  behind  the  instrument  at  a  known  rate.  A  curve  is 
thus  traced  which  accurately  represents  the  variations  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  from  hour  to  hour.  Or  a  ray  of  light  is  reflected  by  a  mirror 
on  a  similar  band,  the  mirror  being  caused  to  move  by  the  instrument 
whose  variations  it  is  desired  to  record.  Or  to  measure  directly  the 
amount  of  solar  radiation,  a  rayof  light  passing  through  a  small  aper- 
I  ture  in  a  closed  cylindrical  chamber,  and  falling  on  sensitive  paper 
lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  chamber,  traces,  as  the  sun  moves,  a 
line  whose  varying  intensity  is  a  measure  of  the  variation  of  the  solar 
light.  Such  photographic  records  have  now  for  a  considerable  time 
been  employed  at  Greenwich  and  at  other  observatories.  The  photo- 
|  graphic  observations  of  cloud  forms  and  distances  made  in  this  country 
by  Mr.  Whipple,  and  in  France  by  M.  Janssen,  have  also,  I  understand, 
proved  valuable. 

Recent  photographs  of  lightning  have  quite  disposed  of  our  old 
friend  the  “forked”  or  zigzag  flash,  which  will  doubtless,  for  the 
future,  only  appear  in  the  pictures  of  artists  who  are  superior  to  the 
realities  of  nature,  along  which  pink  rainbows  or  rainbows  with 
the  red.  inside  the  arc.  They  also  serve  to  show  the  similarity  of  the 
lightning  flash  to  the  spark  from  a  powerful  induction  machine,  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  two  being  closely  alike. 

\  H  the  spectroscope  is  ever  to  attain  the  position  which  has  been 
claimed  for  it  as  an  instrument  for  practical  chemical  analysis,  it  will 
;  certainly  be  by  the  aid  of  photography  ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
S  believe  that,  thanks  mainly  to  the  labours  of  our  distinguished 
chairman  and  Professor  Hartley,  amongst  others,  the  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  spectroscope  for  purposes  of  analysis  has  been  rendered 
possible.  Not  only  can  useful  practical  analysis  of  metallic  substances 


be  made  by  the  spectroscope,  but  by  photographing  their  absorption 
spectra,  even  organic  substances  have  been  caused  to  give  useful 
results. 

In  the  biological  sciences,  the  applications  of  photograph}7  have 
been  many  and  various.  I  need  say  nothing  about  its  services  to 
medicine,  as  this  subject  has  been  specially  treated  by  Dr.  Thomson. 
I  will  only  refer  to  the  fact  that,  as  I  believe,  photography  has  been 
of  service  in  rendering  the  appearance  caused  by  various  diseases,  and 
that  photographs  have  been  successfully  taken  of  various  portions  of 
the  human  body — such  as  the  retina,  the  interior  of  the  throat — • 
presenting  special  and  great  difficulties. 

Anthropology  finds  a  valuable  aid  in  photography.  Year  by  year 
one  savage  race  after  another  is  disappearing  from  the  earth,  or 
altering  its  ancient  habits  and  mode  of  life.  It  is  only  by  photography 
that  a  trustworthy  record  can  be  obtained  of  these  vanishing  types. 

Whether  any  useful  result  has  been,  or  will  be,  obtained  by  means 
of  Mr.  Galton’s  well-known  process  of  composite  photography,  1 
cannot  say.  At  all  events,  it  will  be  a  pity  if  so  singularly  ingenious 
a  device  cannot  be  made  to  serve  some  useful  purpose. 

In  the  study  of  natural  history  probably  the  most  important  work 
done  by  photography  lies  in  the  direction  of  photo-micrography — a 
branch  of  microscopic  work  which  has  made  great  progress  of  late,  and 
will  doubtless  make  more.  I  believe  that  a  considerable  step  forward 
has  been  made — at  all  events,  as  regards  the  higher  powers — by  the 
use  of  objectives  of  the  class  lately  introduced  by  Professor  Abbe. 
Nor  must  we  forget  the  most  interesting  work  commenced  by  Mr. 
Muybridge,  and  continued  by  Mr.  Marey,  in  photographing  animals  in 
motion.  The  researches  of  these  two  gentlemen  have  done  more  to 
throw  light  on  the  actual  phenomena  of  animal  movement  than  the 
investigations  of  all  preceding  naturalists  put  together. 

The  value  of  photography  in  geographical  science  is  now  so  well  ad¬ 
mitted  that  an  explorer  would  almost  as  soon  think  of  starting  without 
a  camera  as  without  a  rifle.  Consider  how  valuable  are  such  photo¬ 
graphs  as  those  of  the  wonderful  terraces  which  existed  in  New  Zea¬ 
land  till  two  years  ago.  What  other  record  have  we  of  what  travellers 
tell  us  was  once  the  most  marvellous  natural  phenomenon  in  the  world? 
How  useful,  too,  are  such  photographs  as  those  of  the  Arctic  expedi¬ 
tions,  how  interesting  the  pictures  we  now  get  after  every  new  journey 
into  unexplored  or  little-known  lands. 

Such  are  some,  at  all  events,  of  the  services  which  photography  has 
rendered  to  science.  I  have  been  content  to  enumerate  rather  than 
to  describe  them.  I  have  confined  myself  to  scientific  applications 
alone,  leaving  aside  those  of  a  technical  or  legal  character.  I  cannot 
hope  that  even  the  enumeration  has  any  pretence  to  completeness. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  omissions  may  be  supplied  in  the  discussion. 


SINGLE  LENSES  CORRECTED  FOR  ARCHITECTURE. 

By  J.  Traill  Taylor. 

As  most  of  you  are  aware,  I  discoursed  before  the  Camera  Club  over 
a  year  ago  on  the  subject  of  Distortion ,  Mainly  by  Lenses.  My  remarks 
at  present  will  partake  of  a  character  largely  supplementary  to  what 
was  then  said  concerning  single  landscape  objectives,  and  a  method, 
then  only  hinted,  by  which  their  one  fault  might  be  cured — the  fault 
referred  to  being  the  distortion  they  produced,  and  which  rendered  them 
inapplicable  for  the  direct  production  of  architecture  or  for  copying 
maps  or  plans.  I  say  the  “  direct  production,”  for  no  matter  how  dis¬ 
torted  the  original  negative  may  be,  it  is  easy  to  reproduce  it  under 
contrary  circumstances  of  distortion  so  as  to  give  a  result  that  is 
orthographic. 

By  a  single  landscape  lens  I  must  be  held  as  meaning  one  iu  which 
there  are  only  two  reflecting  surfaces,  these  being  the  exteriors.  About 
the  image  formed  by  a  lens  of  this  nature  there  is  a  high  degree  of  pluck 
and  vigour,  arising  from  there  being  no  air  spaces  in  its  interior,  and 
therefore  fewer  of  those  reflections  which  are  a  concomitant  of  every 
lens,  but  are  greatly  intensified  when  there  are  reflecting  surfaces. 

The  distortion  to  which  I  am  to  refer  in  what  is  here  to  be  said  is 
that  of  curvature  of  the  margins,  and  is  caused  by  the  oblique  rays 
not  passing  straight  on  to  the  focus,  as  do  in  a  sense  the  central  ones, 
but  becoming  deflected  in  an  increasing  ratio  as  they  are  transmitted 
near  the  margin.  With  landscape  lenses  the  margin  of  the  picture  i- 
formed  by  the  margin  of  the  lens  ;  hence  the  smaller  the  diameter  of 
the  lens,  the  less  will  be  the  distortion,  as  there  will  be  less  compression 
of  the  marginal  objects.  This  compression  is  of  minor  con.-equenee  in 
a  landscape,  but  in  an  architectural  subject  covering  the  full  size  of 
the  plate  it  has  the  effect  of  causing  straight  lines  to  be  curved; 
therefore,  for  copying  a  map  or  plan  the  lens  is  unsuitable.  Hence 
compound  combinations  in  which  the  defects  of  one  lens  are  balanced 
by  contrary  defects  in  the  other,  the  results  being  lectilineaiity  I 
here  submit  an  illustration  of  curvilinear  distortion. 
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Over  thirty  years  ago  the  attention  of  opticians,  both  amateur  and 
professional,  was  given  to  the  best  means  for  effecting  a  cure  of  dis¬ 
tortion ;  but  of  all  those  no  one,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  wrought  so 
assiduously  in  this  direction  as  James  T.  Goddard.  A  professional 
optician,  he  was  also  a  devoted  experimentalist,  and  introduced  many 
different  forms  of  lenses,  which,  owing  to  his  commercial  resources 
being  terribly  limited,  caused  by  his  deficiency  in  commercial  tact, 
were  not  extensively  manufactured  or  widely  known,  the  more  espe¬ 
cially  as  in  those  days  manufacturing  opticians  appeared  to  tacitly 
recognise  a  species  of  proprietary  interest  or  copyright  in  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  contemporary  producers. 

I  now  introduce  a  paragraph  from  my  previous  discourse  to  this 
Club,  and  I  do  so  as  the  text  for  the  remaining  part  of  what  I  have 
to  say.  “  With  a  single  or  distorting  lens  it  is  not  only  possible,  but 
easy,  to  obtain  rectilinear  or  orthographic  photographs.  Select  two 
simple  lenses,  such  as  strong  spectacle  glasses,  of  a  meniscus  or  peri- 
scopic  form,  one  being  a  positive  and  the  other  a  negative  or  concave, 
selected  of  such  strength  that  one  neutralises  the  other,  thus  forming 
a  combination  nearly  equal  to  a  piece  of  plain  glass,  and  place  them 
just  in  front  of  the  diaphragm.  The  lens  thus  becomes  rectilinear. 
Those  of  you  who  prefer  the  single  landscape  lens,  and  may  at  some 
time  or  other  be  confronted  with  an  architectural  subject  which  fills 
the  plate,  and  is  thus  projected  under  distorting  conditions,  may 
become  quite  independent  of  adverse  fate  by  invoking  the  aid  of  this 
corrector,  which  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket  ready  for  use  when 
required.” 

Let  us  now  hark  back  a  little,  before  I  elucidate  what  is  only 
faintly  hinted  at  in  this  passage.  And,  first,  let  me  say  that  the  con¬ 
dition  under  which  rectilinearity  is  obtained  is  this— that  every  ray 
which  enters  a  lens  shall  emerge  from  it  in  a  direction  parallel  to  that 
of  its  entry.  Goddard,  in  his  compound  landscape  lens,  shows  that 
he  had  discovered  that  by  associating  with  the  principal  achromatic 
lens  a  convex  and  a  concave  of  such  relative  power  as  to  neutralise 
each  other,  while  the  focus  was  not  altered  yet  was  a  cure  of  dis¬ 
tortion  effected.  This  discovery  and  that  of  his  double  periscopic 
landscape  lens  dates  from  January,  1859.  This  latter  lens,  the  double 
periscopic,  although  only  a  few  were  sold  and  now  almost  forgotten, 
has  in  it  the  element  of  goodness ;  a  fact  evinced  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  an  eminent  optician  to  whom  its  existence  was  evidently 
unknown  has,  within  the  past  few  weeks,  introduced  and  obtained 
protection  for  one  similar. 

I  here  submit  two  untrimmed  large  round  periscopic  spectacle 
glasses,  one  being  a  positive  of  eight  inches  focus,  the  focus  of  the 
other  being  similar,  so  that  when  placed  together  their  power  is  nil, 
or  practically  so.  By  separating  them  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch 
or  an  inch,  with  the  convex  side  of  the  diminishing  lens  next  to  the 
concave  side  of  the  positive  or  magnifying  one,  it  is  at  once  perceived 
when  looking  at  any  object  through  them  obliquely,  that  a  great 
degree  of  displacement  of  such  object  takes  place ;  and  when  this 
combination  is  placed  at  the  position  of  the  diaphragm  of  the  lens, 
the  oblique  rays  are  transmitted  to  the  objective  with  such  a  degree 
of  increasing  expansion  as  to  overcome  or  neutralise  the  contraction 
or  compression  that  would  otherwise  take  place  in  the  absence  of  such 
an  expedient. 

The  distance  apart  of  the  two  correcting  lenses  should  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  trial,  for  it  is  not  arbitrary  except  for  any  one  objective.  It 
is  desirable  that  they  be  mounted  in  the  following  manner: — Procure 
a  piece  of  tube  about  an  inch  long,  and  of  such  diameter  as  to  fit  into 
the  hood  of  the  lens.  Into  the  end  of  this  is  set  the  concave  lens. 
Into  the  outer  end  fit  the  other  lens,  under  such  conditions  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  slight  movement,  so  as  to  increase  or  diminish  the  separa¬ 
tion.  I  here  illustrate  what  I  have  said. 

One  such  corrector  will  serve  for  a  great  variety  of  lenses  of  different 
foci,  to  which  end  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  means  of  effecting  the 
separation  just  mentioned,  because  such  is  their  power  for  correcting 
distortion  that  by  their  adjustment  not  only  may  the  distortion  of 
contraction — or  barrel-shaped  distortion — be  cured,  but  even  that  of 
an  opposite  nature  be  induced. 

I  do  not  advise  the  employment  of  this  corrector  for  either  land¬ 
scape,  portrait,  or  group  work,  when  a  single  cemented  lens  is  made 
use  of  for  such  purposes,  for  as  I  have  said,  the  fewer  the  reflecting 
surfaces  in  an  objective  the  better,  but  only  Avhen  the  photographer 
is  confronted  with  an  architectural  difficulty  in  the  form  of  a  building 
which  is  to  fill  or  nearly  fill  his  plate.  Drawing  his  corrector  from  his 
pocket,  and  inserting  it  in  front  of  the  lens  diaphragm,  he  thus  extem¬ 
porises  a  lens  which  is  quite  free  from  distortion.  As  the  cost  of  these 
lenses  is  so  little  (2d.  each  was  the  price  I  paid)  one  can  afford  to  keep 
a  few  beside  him  for  experimental  purposes. 

In  working  with  them  I  have  not  found  any  disturbance  of  the 
chemical  and  visual  foci,  but  the  resulting  pictures  have  invariably 


been  sharp.  This,  too,  was  the  experience  of  the  late  Mr.  Cole,  the 
architect,  who  always  employed  lenses  corrected  in  a  manner  ana¬ 
logous  to  that  now  recommended,  and  his  work  was  noted  for  its 
sharpness  and  delicacy. 

But,  you  will  say,  I  am  merely  describing  a  triple  lens,  such  a-  at 
one  time  was  a  commercial  production.  Yes,  in  one  sense  it  is;  hut 
whereas  the  triple  was  an  objective  complete  in  itself,  each  of  its 
components  being  achromatised,  this  fulfils  the  function  of  the  triple 
at  a  nominal  cost,  is  applicable  to  any  lens,  and  leaves  the  landscape 
lens  always  ready  for  fulfilling  its  special  function  in  pure  land -cape 
work.  Still,  I  am  only  describing  it  as  an  expedient  for  those  who 
do  not  possess  special  appliances  for  special  work,  which,  of  course, 
are  always  to  be  preferred. 


[To  render  more  plain,  if  possible,  the  relative  positions  of  the 


A  B 

correcting  lenses  and  the  real  objective  we  give  a  diagram  which 
shows  them  at  a  glance,  A  being  the  removable  correctors,  and  II  the 
achromatised  landscape  lens. — Eds.] 


MODERN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ENGRAVING  AND  PRINTING. 
By  G.  S.  Water  low. 

The  subject  of  the  modern  application  of  photography  to  the  art  of 
engraving  and  printing  is  one  of  stupendous  interest  to  all  com¬ 
munities,  of  immense  value  to  future  generations,  and  teems  with 
interesting  details.  I  cannot  but  feel  that  within  the  compass  of  this 
short  paper,  which  I  have  the  honour  to  place  before  you  this  evening, 
it  is  not  possible  or  desirable  that  I  should  attempt  any  historical 
account  of  the  various  researches  and  experiments  which  at  the 
present  time  place  us  in  possession  of  the  means  of  illustrating  by 
practical  and  easy  methods  every  subject  of  art,  life,  and  nature, 
methods  but  vaguely  dreamed  of  a  generation  ago,  even  by  the  most 
sanguine  enthusiasts.  Neither  should  I  endeavour  to  criticise  the 
merits  of  specific  processes  or  the  busy  researchers  themselves,  but  I  am 
here  simply  to  describe  to  you,  as  concisely  as  possible,  some  of  the 
means  by  which  to-day  we  may  produce  illustrations  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  through  the  powerful  agency  of  the  camera. 

Firstly,  I  will  take  the  names  of  some  of  the  various  methods,  and 
then  describe  the  practical  working  of  each  as  plainly  as  I  can, 
avoiding  the  use  of  technical  terms.  Modern  photographic  engraving 
and  printing  may  be  divided  into  four  heads : — 

1.  Typographic  Blochs ,  which  are  etched  in  relief,  and  printed  from 
the  surface  in  an  ordinary  printing  press. 

2.  Plates,  which  are  etched  in  intaglio,  and  printed  from  the  depth, 
as  in  the  case  of  an  engraved  copperplate. 

o.  Woodbury  Blochs,  which  are  impressed  with  an  intaglio  image 
by  a  gelatine  relief  under  great  pressure,  and  printed  from  by  a 
special  press. 

4.  Collotype  or  Albertype  Plates — i.e.,  a  surface  of  gelatine  on  glass 
or  metal,  whiehr  has  been  sensitised,  acted  upon  by  light  through  a 
negative,  and  is  printed  from  in  a  hand  or  steam  printing  press. 

The  most  important  of  the  many  photographic  methods  now  before 
the  world  for  mechanically  producing  prints  on  paper  in  the  printing 
press  is  that  which  is  popularly  named  photo-zincography,  and  is  the 
first  referred  to  on  my  list.  Before  proceeding  to  a  description  of  the 
working  of  this  useful  process,  I  might  explain,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tyro,  that  nearly  all  the  results  obtained  by  these  processes  are 
founded  on  the  simple  fact  that  gelatine,  in  the  presence  of  salts  of 
chromium,  is  rendered  insoluble  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  or 
light  allowed  to  fall  upon  its  surface.  In  this  peculiar  property  of 
the  organic  substances  previously  soluble  in  water,  as  in  the  case  or 
gelatine,  lies  the  whole  secret  of  nearly  every  photo-mechanical 
process,  and  in  its  various  modifications  lie  the  initiatory  stages  of  all 
the  different  categories  just  mentioned  to  you.  . 

I  will  briefly  explain  this  action.  Suppose  I  dissolve  ten  grains  or 
gelatine  in  an  ounce  of  water,  and  add  ten  grains  of  bichromate  ot 
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potash  (Ko  Cr,  0),  then  coat  a  sheet  of  smooth  writing  paper  with  the 
mixture,  and  dry  it  in  the  dark.  On  now  exposing  this  piece  of  pre¬ 
pared  paper  under  a  negative  of  a  drawing  in  lines  for,  say,  ten 
minutes  in  sunlight,  I  obtain  a  faint  image  or  print  of  the  drawing  in 
insoluble  gelatine,  because  wherever  the  light  has  penetrated  the 
clear  parts  or  lines  of  the  negative,  it  has,  through  the  addition 
of  the  bichromate  of  potash,  so  oxidised  and  changed  the  nature 
of  the  gelatine  that  it  cannot  again  be  dissolved,  even  in  hot  water. 
But  there  is  yet  another  valuable  property  to  be  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  this  oxidised  gelatine,  and  that  is  its  capability  of 
taking  printing  ink.  Suppose  I  take  this  exposed  piece  of  gelatinised 
paper,  thus  acted  on  by  light  as  mentioned,  and  soak  it  for  a  few 
minutes  in  cold  water,  then,  roughly  drying  it  with  blotting-paper, 
lay  it  on  a  flat  board,  and,  taking  a  roller  charged  with  printers’  ink, 
pass  it  gently  over  two  or  three  times,  I  shall  find  that  the  exposed 
lines  will  greedily  take  ink  from  the  roller,  whilst  the  unexposed  or 
white  parts  will  refuse  the  slightest  particle.  I  shall  now  have  a 
facsimile  copy  of  the  lines  of  my  negative  in  printers’  ink  on  the 
gelatinised  piece  of  paper,  and  if  the  ink  I  used  were  what  is  known 
as  transfer  ink,  the  inked  piece  of  paper  would  be  a  photo-litho 
transfer,  and  ready  as  soon  as  dry  for  laying  down  upon  a  litho¬ 
graphic  stone  for  printing  from  in  the  ordinary  way,  or,  if  desired,  a 
plate  of  zinc  might  be  substituted  for  the  lithographic  stone,  and  by 
]  affing  the  zinc  plate  through  a  press  in  contact  with  the  transfer,  the 
greasy  ink  would  leave  the  gelatine  and  attach  itself  to  the  zinc, 
giving  a  plate  ready  for  the  photo-zinc  etcher  to  make  it  into  a  typo¬ 
graphic  block.  Having  thus  roughly  sketched  the  general  principle  of 
the  foundation  of  nearly  all  photo-mechanical  printing,  I  will  briefly 
discuss  the  processes  referred  to,  and  endeavour  to  describe  the 
working. 

As  I  remarked,  the  most  important  process,  owing  to  its  simplicity 
and  cheapness,  is  that  of  photo-zinc  etched  blocks  for  ordinary  typo¬ 
graphic  printing.  I  can,  of  course,  only  simply  state  the  generally 
employed  method  of  producing  these  blocks,  and  slightly  touch  upon 
the  other  subjects  within  the  limits  of  this  paper.  For  exact  formula 
and  details  for  successfully  wmrking  any  one  of  these  processes,  I  must 
refer  you  to  specialists  who  make  these  arts  a  life  study  and  to  the 
few  works  at  present  published  on  the  subjects.  First,  then,  the 
operations  of  etching  a  type  block,  say,  from  a  line  drawing. 

The  drawing  intended  for  reproduction  is  pinned  on  a  board  and 
placed  squarely  before  a  copying  camera  in  a  good  even  light.  The 
lens  used  for  this  purpose  must  be  capable  of  giving  a  perfectly  sharp 
picture  right  up  to  the  edges,  and  must  be  of  the  class  called  recti¬ 
linear,  i.e.,  giving  straight  lines.  The  picture  is  then  accurately 
focussed  and  brought  to  the  required  size  ;  a  plate  is  prepared  in  the 
dark  room  by  the  collodion  process,  which  is  then  exposed  in  the 
camera  for  the  proper  time  and  developed  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  after 
development,  the  plate  is  fixed  and  strongly  intensified,  in  order  to 
render  the  white  portions  of  the  drawings  as  opaque  as  possible. 
On  looking  through  a  properly  treated  negative  of  this  kind  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  parts  representing  the  lines  and  black  portions  of  the 
drawing  are  clear  glass,  and  the  whites  representing  the  paper  a  dense 
black.  The  negative,  after  drying,  is  ready  for  the  next  operation,  i.e., 
printing  upon  zinc.  This  is  done  in  several  ways.  One  method  will, 
however,  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  here.  I  obtain  a  piece  of  the 
bichromatised  gelatine  paper  previously  mentioned,  and  place  it  on 
the  face  of  the  negative  in  a  printing  frame.  This  is  exposed  to  sun¬ 
light  (if  there  is  any)  or  daylight  for  a  period  varying  from  five  to 
thirty  minutes,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  light.  This  exposed 
piece  of  paper  is  then  covered  all  over  with  a  thin  coating  of  printing 
ink,  and  wetted  in  a  bath  of  cold  water.  In  a  few  minutes  the  ink 
leaves  the  white  or  protected  parts  of  the  paper,  remaining  only  on 
the  lines  where  the  light  has  passed  through  the  negative  and  affected 
the  gelatine.  We  now  have  a  transcript  of  the  drawing  in  printing 
ink,  on  a  paper  which,  as  soon  as  dry,  is  ready  for  laying  down  on  a 
piece  of  perfectly  clean  zinc,  and  passing  through  a  press.  The  effect 
and  purpose  of  passing  this  cleaned  sheet  of  zinc  through  the  press  in 
contact  with  the  picture  on  the  gelatine  paper  is  this :  owing  to  the 
stronger  attraction  of  the  greasy  ink  for  the  clean  metal  than  for  the 
gelatine,  it  leaves  its  original  support,  and  attaches  itself  strongly  to 
the  zinc,  giving  a  beautifully  sharp  and  clean  impression  of  our 
original  drawing  in  greasy  ink  on  the  surface  of  the  zinc.  The  zinc 
plate  is  next  damped  and  carefully  rolled  up  with  a  roller  charged 
with  more  printing  ink,  and  the  image  is  thus  made  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  first  etching.  This  etching  is  done  in  a  shallow  bath,  which 
is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  rocked  to  and  fro.  For  the  first  etching, 
very  weak  solution  of  nitric  acid  and  water  is  used;  the  plate  is 
placed  with  this  acid  solution  in  the  bath,  and  steadily  rocked  for  five 
or  ten  minutes.  The  plate  is  then  taken  out,  washed,  and  again 
inked ;  then  it  is  dusted  over  with  powdered  resin,  which  sticks  to 


the  ink  on  the  plate ;  after  this  the  plate  is  heated  until  the  ink  and 
resin  on  the  lines  melt  together  and  form  a  strong  acid-resisting 
varnish  over  all  the  work.  Tbo  plate  is  again  put  into  the  acid 
etching  bath  and  further  etched.  These  operations  are  repeated  five 
or  six  times,  until  the  zinc  of  the  unprotected  or  white  part  of  the 
picture  is  etched  deep  enough  to  allow  the  lines  to  be  printed  clean  in 
a  press,  like  ordinary  type  or  an  engraved  wood-block.  I  ought,  per¬ 
haps,  to  explain  that  between  each  etching  the  plate  is  thoroughly 
inked,  and  that  this  ink  is  melted  down  the  sides  of  the  line,  so  as  to 
protect  the  sides  as  well  as  the  top  from  the  action  of  the  acid;  were 
this  neglected,  the  acid  would  soon  eat  out  the  lines  from  below.  The 
greatest  skill  and  care  is,  therefore,  necessary  in  this  work,  especially 
so  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  exquisitely  fine  blocks  which  are  etched 
for  some  art  publications. 

There  are  many  details  which  are  necessary  to  successful  etching, 
but  those  now  given  will  be  sufficient  to  convey  to  you  generally  the 
method  of  making  the  zinc  plate  for  the  typographic  block.  After 
etching  there  only  remains  the  trimmiug  of  the  zinc,  a  little  touching 
up,  and  mounting  it  on  a  block  of  mahogany  of  exact  thickness  to 
render  it  type-high,  and  it  is  now  ready  for  insertion  with  type  in  the 
printer’s  forme.  From  a  properly  etched  plate  hundreds  of  "thousands 
of  prints  may  be  obtained,  or  it  may  be  electrotyped  or  stereotyped 
and  multiplied  indefinitely. 

The  next  process  on  my  list  is  engraving  on  copper  in  intaglio. 
There  are  many  names  now  in  vogue  for  this  beautiful  process,  but  it 
is  best  known  by  that  of  “  Photogravure.”  The  difference  between 
an  intaglio  and  relief  engraving  is  implied  by  their  names.  In  the 
one  we  are  now  to  deal  with  the  lines  or  ink-carrying  parts  of  the 
plate  are  sunk  below  the  surface,  instead  of  being  highest,  as  in  the 
case  of  relief  or  type  blocks.  The  great  advantage  of  this  process  in 
point  of  beauty  over  that  of  zinc  surface  blocks  is,  that  we  are  able  to 
reproduce  a  drawing  which  is  made  with  washes  instead  of  lines — a 
painting  or  a  photographic  portrait  or  landscape;  but  for  commercial 
and  general  purposes  it  is  not  so  useful  as  type  blocks,  because  of  the 
expense  and  slowness  of  the  printing.  The  ink  has  to  be  rubbed  into 
the  lines  and  hollows  of  the  plate,  and  the  surface  peifectlv  cleaned 
for  every  impression. 

There  are  many  methods  of  producing  these  plates  by  the  aid  of 
photography,  but  details  of  most  of  them  are  either  unpublished  or 
are  worked  as  secret  processes.  I  shall,  however,  be  able  to  indicate 
the  method  to  you  in  general  terms. 

Instead  of  a  negative,  a  positive  on  glass  is  required  for  the  first 
operation.  This  positive  must  contain  every  gradation  of  tone  in  the 
original,  and  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  Next,  a  solution  of 
gelatine,  sensitised  with  bichromate  of  potash,  and  containing  a  grain¬ 
ing  matter,  is  thickly  spread  over  a  glass  plate  and  dried;  when  dry  it 
is  stripped  from  the  glass  and  placed  with  the  glass  positive  in  a 
printing  frame  and  strongly  printed.  After  printing,  the  film  of 
gelatine  is  attached  to  a  metal  plate,  and  developed  with  water  like  a 
carbon  print;  when  sufficiently  developed,  the  film  is  allowed  to  dry  ; 
on  examination  it  will  be  found  that  the  picture  appears  in  the  form 
of  little  elevations  and  depressions  over  the  surface,  the  blacks  being 
the  highest  and  the  whites  almost  bare  metal,  each  gradation  of  tone 
in  the  positive  being  a  different  elevation  in  the  gelatine.  This  film 
may  now  be  brushed  over  with  powdered  graphite  and  placed  in  the 
electrotyping  bath,  and  a  printing  copperplate  produced. 

Another  method  is  to  sensitise  the  surface  of  the  copper  itself  with 
the  same  grained  bichromatised  gelatine,  expose  it  under  a  positive, 
and  bite  through  with  “  perchloride  of  iron  ;”  the  etching  fluid  passes 
through  the  parts  protected  from  light  by  the  positive,  and  etches  the 
copper  in  exact  proportion  to  the  solubility  or  insolubility  of  the  ex¬ 
posed  gelatine  surface.  This  is  the  simplest  of  the  many  processes, 
and  it  answers  well  for  a  small  number  of  printings,  but  it  is  not  deep 
or  strong  enough  for  much  hard  work. 

I  now  pass  to  a  different  photo-mechanical  printing — i.e.,  Woodbury 
printing.  This  ingenious  process  is,  like  the  others,  founded  on  the 
peculiar  oxidising  action  of  gelatine  in  the  presence  of  bichromate  of 
potash.  The  process  has  now  been  before  the  world  so  long  that 
most  of  you  will  be  familiar,  if  not  with  the  actual  process,  at  least 
with  its  production.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  originator  of  this 
admirable  process,  and  for  the  complete  and  practical  issue  to  which 
he  brought  it. 

Gelatine  with  bichromate  of  potash  is  spread  upon  levelled  plates 
of  glass,  dried,  and  stripped.  The  film  thus  obtained  is  exposed  to 
light  under  an  ordinary  negative.  The  film  is  then  cemented,  face 
down,  on  glass,  and  washed  for  several  hours  in  hot  water.  After 
being  allowed  to  dry,  the  film  is  again  stripped  from  its  support,  and 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  delicate  piece  of  silk,  with  an  exquisitely 
modelled  picture  iu  fine  relief.  Its  texture,  delicate  and  fragile  as  it 
may  appear,  possesses  extraordinary  strength,  and  in  the  next  opera- 
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tion  is  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  hundreds  of  tons  in  contact  with  the 
hardest  steel,  and  comes  out  of  the  ordeal  unharmed,  and  ready  to  be 
used  again  and  again  without  injury.  The  printing  plate  or  block  is 
made  of  hard  rolled  lead,  and  is  placed  face  down  on  this  gelatine  film 
or  relief  on  a  steel  block  in  a  powerful  hydraulic  press,  where  it  re¬ 
ceives  immense  pressure — often  that  of  500  tons.  The  raised  image 
on  the  gelatine  is  thus  forced  into  the  lead  plate  or  block,  and  gives  a 
mould  ready  for  the  special  printing  it  is  to  receive. 

The  printing  is  rather  difficult  to  explain.  The  lead  mould  is  laid 
on  a  plastic  cushion  on  the  bed  of  a  small  press,  and  its  face  brought 
up  almost,  but  not  quite,  with  a  sheet  of  plate  glass  cemented  to  an 
iron  lid  (or  platen)  hinged  on  the  top  of  the  press.  The  hinged  lid  is 
lifted  by  the  printer,  and  he  pours  on  the  mould  warm  ink  made  of 
gelatine  and  colouring  matter.  A  sheet  of  prepared  waterproofed 
paper  is  laid  on  the  pool  of  ink,  and  the  lid  shut  down  and  clipped  by 
a  lever  motion  ;  this  spreads  out  the  gelatine  ink  over  the  entire 
mould,  squeezes  it  away  from  the  highest  parts,  or  whites,  and  leaves 
it  only  in  the  hollows,  or  dark  and  toned  parts  of  the  picture.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  warm  layer  of  ink  cools  and  sets,  and,  on  the  press 
being  opened,  the  sheet  of  paper  with  the  ink  from  the  mould  adhering 
to  it  is  carefully  removed.  This  is  the  Woodbury  print,  and  now 
only  requires  drying  and  fixing  in  alum  to  make  it  the  finished  per¬ 
manent  photograph  which  is  so  familiar  to  all. 

We  now  come  to  collotype  printing,  and  it  is  perhaps  of  all  methods 
of  photo-mechanical  printing  the  one  which  lends  itself  to  the  greatest 
variety  of  effects ;  every  one  of  the  previously  mentioned  processes 
can  be  closely  imitated  by  it. 

It  is,  above  all  others,  the  best  process  for  facsimile  reproductions  in 
large  numbers,  reproducing  an  engraving,  a  line  drawing,  a  wash 
drawing,  a  photograph  of  nature  or  from  life,  all  with  equal  facility. 
The  principle  of  the  process  is,  as  in  the  others,  founded  upon  the 
altered  nature  of  gelatine  with  bichromate  of  potash  after  exposure  to 
light,  but  in  this  case  differing  from  those  mentioned  previously  in  the 
fact  that  the  printing  begins  and  ends  with  the  original  gelatine  sur¬ 
face.  It  is  very  simple:  a  thick  sheet  of  plate  glass  (sometimes 
metal  is  used),  generally,  but  not  necessarily,  ground  on  the  surface,  is 
first  coated  with  a  substratum  containing  silicate  of  soda  and  albumen, 
five  to  one,  which  has  a  great  holding  power  ;  when  this  coating  is 
dry  the  surface  is  recoated  with  a  solution  of  gelatine  and  bichromate 
of  potash,  and  dried  quickly  in  a  hot  dark  room  or  chest.  The  plate 
is  now  ready  for  exposure  under  a  negative  (either  a  collodion  or  or¬ 
dinary  dry  plate),  which  must  be  reversed.  After  proper  exposure, 
according  to  the  density  of  the  negative,  the  plate  is  thoroughly  washed 
in  water  and  dried ;  only  a  faint  trace  of  the  image  or  picture  can  be 
seen  on  the  plate  at  this  stage.  It  is  now  placed  in  a  printing  press 
(generally  lithographic),  damped  with  water,  and  a  leather  roller 
charged  with  printing  ink  passed  carefully  over  the  plate. 

Now  is  seen  most  clearly  the  curious  and  interesting  action  of  light 
upon  the  prepared  gelatine — the  gelatinous  surface  receives  the  print¬ 
ing  ink  from  the  roller  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  light  that 
has  passed  through  the  different  parts  of  the  negative,  i.e.,  where  there 
are  blacks  in  the  picture  the  plate  inks  up  solid ;  where  white,  it  will 
take  no  ink  at  all;  and  where  half  tones  exist,  it  takes  ink  in  the  same 
gradation  all  over  the  plate.  It  only  remains  now  for  the  printer  to 
lay  a  sheet  of  printing-paper,  smooth  or  rough,  upon  the  plate,  and 
to  pass  it  through  the  press.  The  result  will  be  a  collotype  print. 
One  can  also  print  excellent  copies  of  any  subject  upon  calico,  linen, 
satin,  and  other  fabrics.  A  good  plate  will  give  400  to  500  copies, 
sometimes  1000.  Any  colour  of  ink  may  be  used  and  any  paper. 
The  prints  may  be  varnished  and  mounted  like  ordinary  photographs, 
or  they  can  be  printed  on  paper  with  white  margins,  like  an  engraving. 

With  these  few  remarks  I  conclude  my  paper.  These  arts,  but 
briefly  described,  which  have,  as  I  have  stated,  numerous  allies,  open 
up  a  field  for  further  advancement  beyond  the  limits  of  ordinary 
speculation.  They  already  have  created  an  industry  which  capital 
has  not  been  slow  to  encourage,  and  which  gives  employment  to 
thousands,  where,  only  twenty  years  ago,  but  a  few  were  earning  by 
it  a  livelihood.  Through  these  means  our  homes  are  enriched  with 
true  copies  of  works  of  art,  and  at  a  low  cost ;  even  the  poor  man  has 
within  his  reach  illustrations  to  cover  the  walls  and  educate  his  taste. 
And  who  shall  gainsay  that  through  photography  may  future  genera¬ 
tions  not  receive  the  greater  blessings  that  accrue  to  human  life  by  the 
mind  being  raised  to  higher  and  better  aims  through  the  refining 
influence  of  art  and  knowledge  ? 

From  the  Camera  and  its  allied  arts,  cheap  and  faithful  pictures  are 
placed  within  our  reach,  of  art  in  its  highest  forms,  of  the  beauties 
and  the  wonders  of  the  world  we  live  in,  of  our  mountains,  rivers, 
seas  and  lakes,  our  cities  in  countries  of  every  clime.  Nature  in  all  its 
grandeur,  life  in  all  its  detail,  is  spread  at  our  feet. 

V  Remainder  of  Conference  Papers  in  our  next. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  3177. — “Improvements  in  Levels  for  Photographic  Cameras."  \V.  I!. 
Wynne. — Dated  March  2,  1888. 

No.  3196. — “Improvements  in  Tripod  Stands  for  Photographic  Surveying 
and  other  Purposes.’’  J.  W.  Ramsdkn. — Dated  March  U$88. 

No.  3259. — “Improvements  in  Photographic  Shutters.”  Complete  speci¬ 
fication.  J.  Place. — Dated  March  3,  1888. 

No.  3329. — “  An  Improved  Lens.”  J.  Walsh. — Da/rd  Ma n-h  5,  18SS. 

No.  3352. — “A  New  and  Combined  Apparatus  or  Desk  for  Retouching 
Photographs.”  E.  J.  Passingham. — Dated  March  5,  1888. 

No.  3424.— “Improvements  in  Photographic  Apparatus.”  A.  II.  Rati, 
man. — Dated  March  6,  1888. 

No.  3615. — “A  Slide-rule  for  Photographic  Purposes.”  SlB  1).  L. 
Salomons. — Dated  March  8,  1888. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

March  20  . 

Notts  . 

Institute,  9,  Shakespearc-strcet. 

20  . 

Glasgow  &  West  of  Scotland  Am. 

180,  West  Regent-street,  Glasgow. 

99 

20  . 

Nor tli  London  . 

MyddeltonHall, Upper-si.,  Islington 

99 

20  . 

Bolton  Club  . . . 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Bolton. 

99 

21  . 

Bury  . '. . 

99 

21  . 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Club . 

5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

99 

21  . 

Hyde  . 

Mechanics’  Institution,  Hyde. 

21  . 

Manchester  Club . 

Star  Hotel,  Deansgatc. 

21  . 

Bristol  and  W.  of  Eng.  Amateur 

Quceu’s  Hotel,  Clifton. 

21  . 

Burnley  and  District  . 

Mechanics’  Institution. 

21  . 

Photographic  Club . 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  K.C. 

22  . 

Burton-on-Treut . 

The  Institute,  Union-street. 

99 

22  . 

London  and  Provincial . 

Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

THE  CAMERA  CLUB  CONFERENCE. 

Last  Tuesday  morning  the  Camera  Club  Conference  assembled  in  the  hall  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  London, — Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  F.R.S,,  President,  in 
the  chair. 

About  sixty  or  seventy  persons  were  present,  including  three  ladies. 

The  President  opened  the  proceedings  by  describing  the  objects  of  the  Club, 
and  stated  that  the  Club  thought  that  annual  conferences  would  be  useful.  It 
held  its  first  one  last  year,  and  its  proceedings  occupied  one  day,  but  the 
business  of  the  present  one  would  extend  over  two  days.  There  had  been 
much  waste  of  time  in  what  was  known  as  “the  parent  society”  in  passing 
new  law's  ;  thus  time  was  taken  away  which  ought,  to  have  been  devoted  to 
the  advancement  of  photography,  for  new'  laws  work  as  well  as  old  ones  when 
the  spirit  of  the  members  is  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  Club  was  trying  to  make 
up  for  the  lack  of  photographic  matters  brought  before  other  societies. 

Dr.  D.  G.  Thomson  read  a  paper  entitled  The  Application  of  Photography 
to  Medicine  and  Allied  Science  [see  page  165]. 

Mr.  H.  Trueman  Wood  then  read  a  memoir  upon  Sonic  of  the  Applications 
of  Photography  to  Scientific  Purposes  [see  page  166]. 

Mr.  A.  Pringle  spoke  highly  of  some  photographs  of  epileptic  patients  taken 
to  illustrate  a  book  Ivy  a  physician  in  Paris. 

Mr.  W.  Jerome  Harrison  thought  that  more  should  be  done  officially  in 
relation  to  photography,  and  he  was  not  sure  that  there  should  not  be  a  State 
photographer,  to  record,  say,  the  costumes  and  celebrities  of  1888  ;  he  also 
thought  that  municipalities  ’might  establish  portrait  galleries.  At  present, 
when  a  thermometer  or  a  watch  is  bought  it  may  be  sent  to  Kew  Observatory 
to  be  tested,  and  a  certificate  obtained  about  its  working  properties  ;  why 
could  not  something  of  the  same  kind  be  done  with  photographic  lenses  ? 

Dr.  Thomson  didn’t  understand  to  what  Mr.  Wood  alluded  when  speaking 
about  the  jffioto-spectroscopic  examination  of  organic  bodies. 

Mr.  Wood  replied  that  he  referred  to  Dr.  Hartley’s  researches  on  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  photography  to  the  spectroscope.  He  had  w'orked  upon  the  absorp¬ 
tion  spectra  of  organic  bodies,  and  had  been  able  to  make  fairly  accurate 
analyses  of  them. 

The  President  said  that  some  photographs  of  Ferrier’s  sections  of  the  brain 
were  the  finest  of  that  class  which  he  had  seen.  He  thought  that  Mr.  Wood 
had  been  a  little  hard  upon  the  art  side  of  photography,  for  nothing  in  tlie 
way  of  pictures  gave  more  pleasure  to  the  educated  mind  than  good  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  in  matters  of  art  photography  had  a  considerable  personal 
equation.  The  results  of  the  photographing  of  the  last  solar  eclipse  had  not 
yet  been  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  because  the  photographs  contain 
so  much  which  requires  study  and  measurement.  He  thought  that  it  would 
be  an  excellent  thing  to  have  a  State  photographer  ;  at  present  the  nation  lias 
two  or  three.  Once  he  was  a  State  photographer  himself-— that  is  to  say,  be 
was  paid  by  the  Government  for  his  photographic  work.  In  South  Kensing¬ 
ton  some  officials  are  now  taking  permanent  photographs  of  scientific  worthies. 
He  did  not  see  why  lenses  should  not  be  tested,  but  he  might  remark  that 
Kew  was  not  a  Government  establishment ;  it  originated  with  funds  be¬ 
queathed  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  P.  Gassiott,  and  at  the  present  time  the  Royal 
Society  is  responsible  for  its  management.  He  doubted  if  it  would  be  of  any 
use  to  ask  the  Royal  Society  to  take  up  the  testing  of  photographic  lenses  at 
Kew. 

Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  then  read  a  paper  upon  Single  Leases  Corrected  J  or 
Architecture  see  page  167]. 
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Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer  said  that  Mr.  Taylor’s  remarks  were  suggestive  of 
a  makeshift,  but  an  optician  should  send  out  a  lens  properly  constructed  for 
its  intended  use.  Until  the  previous  day  he  had  not  been  aware  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  Goddard’s  lens,  which  differed  from  his  own  one  in  respect  of  its  front 
lens  being  corrected  according  to  the  Petzval  system,  whereas  he  had  used  the 
Gauss  method,  by  which  he  would  obtain  greater  flatness  of  field.  The 
Goddard  lens,  from  the  greater  roundness  of  its  front  surface,  would  be  more 
liable  to  produce  flare. 

Mr.  Charlton  Wollaston  said  that,  as  in  these  lenses  the  corrector  was 
entirely  separated  from  the  original  lens,  he  thought  that  there  would  be  a 
tendency  for  moisture  to  condense  on  the  inner  surfaces  in  the  great  changes 
of  temperature  encountered  in  outdoor  photography. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  responded  that  the  lenses  could  be  made  to  easily  separate 
for  cleaning.  He  saw  no  objection  to  Mr.  Jerome  Harrison’s  suggestion  that 
there  should  be  an  establishment  for  testing  lenses,  since  every  optician  who 
turned  out  good  optical  instruments  would  be  proud  to  have  them  examined. 

Mr.  Taylor  stated  that  Goddard  prevented  the  condensation  of  moisture 
between  his  lenses  by  neatly  grinding  them  flat  near  the  circumference,  and 
then  cementing  them  together.  Replying  to  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  remarks, 
he  said  he  had  expressly  stated  that  the  corrector  he  described  was  an 
expedient  or  makeshift,  but  it  was  one  which  obviated  in  the  most  perfect 
manner  the  difficulty  which  required  its  adoption.  It  was  easily  applied, 
was  of  practically  no  cost,  and  was  in  every  respect  superior  to  the 
makeshift  of  an  analogous  nature  suggested  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  father, 
the  late  J.  II.  Dallmeyer,  who  had  made  his  triple  lens  as  a  complete 
objective,  but  suggested  that  it  could  be  used  as  a  single  landscape  lens  by 
unscrewing  and  removing  the  front  and  middle  lenses — an  operation  not  always 
easily  effected,  but  which  gave  a  makeshift  single  landscape  lens,  although  in¬ 
ferior  to  one  definitely  constructed  for  the  purpose.  The  recommendation  of 
the  speaker  had  not  been  made  to  opticians  as  manufacturers,  but  to  photo¬ 
graphers  as  users  of  lenses.  He  had  intended  to  have  passed  over  the  Goddard 
periscopic  lens,  but  since  Mr.  Dallmeyer  had  introduced  the  subject,  he 
begged  to  submit  side  by  side  the  new  Dallmeyer  lens  and  the  original 
Goddard  lens  manufactured  in  1859,  and  described  with  diagrams  in  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography  for  1869,  and  would  appeal  to  the  Chair¬ 
man  if  they  were  not  essentially  similar.  True,  the  correcting  lens,  which  was 
practically  plain  glass  in  both,  was  achromatised  differently,  that  of  Mr.  Dall¬ 
meyer  being  in  accordance  with  the  system  patented  by  Mr.  Thomas  Grubb,  while 
Goddard’s  was  according  to  the  Petzval  method — a  method  enforced  on  him  by 
the  then  active  life  of  Grubb’s  patent.  On  looking  at  the  two  lenses  then  lying 
before  him  he  was  compelled  to  dissent  from  what  Mr.  Dallmeyer  had  said 
relative  to  the  greater  curvature  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  Goddard  lens, 
for  it  really  happened  to  be  the  flatter  of  the  two,  while,  singularly  enough, 
both  lenses  were  also  of  almost  similar  foci.  He  gave  Mr.  Dallmeyer  the  fullest 
credit  for  being  an  independent  inventor  of  the  objective,  and  had  said  so  in 
his  paper. 

The  President  said  that  any  one  who  suggested  a  makeshift  which  could  be 
used  in  times  of  pressure  conferred  a  benefit  upon  photography.  Of  course  it 
was  best  to  use  lenses  properly  achromatised  ;  he  had  tried  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s 
rectilinear  landscape  lens,  and  found  that  it  performed  all  that  was  promised. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Waterlow  then  read  a  paper  upon  Modern  Photographic 
Engraving  and  Printing  [see  page  168]. 

Mr.  Jerome  Harrison  asked  whether  processes  were  now  so  far  advanced 
as  to  give  promise  of  the  advent  of  illustrated  daily  newspapers  at  an  early 
date. 

Captain  Maycock  stated  that  Husband’s  process,  in  which  substances  were 
added  to  the  gelatine  to  give  grain,  had  proved  useful  in  military  engineering. 

Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  had  been  present  with  Messrs.  H.  P.  Robinson, 
J.  T.  Taylor,  G.  Wharton  Simpson  and  others,  when  Woodbury  gave  the  first 
demonstration  of  his  process. 

Dr.  G.  Lindsay  Johnson  said  that  once  over  experiments  relating  to 
astigmation  he  wished  to  have  some  photographs  reduced  in  which  there 
should  be  extremely  strong  contrasts  of  the  blacks  and  whites  ;  a  collotype 
printer,  however,  produced  such  for  him  with  a  vigour  he  himself  could  not 
have  obtained  from  the  same  negatives,  either  by  silver  or  by  platinum 
printing, 

Mr.  Wood  wished  that  Mr.  Waterlow  had  entered  in  the  paper  into  the 
subject  of  type-high  processes  which  were  the  crux  of  photo-mechanical  photo¬ 
graphic  skill.  He  thought  that  engravings  of  the  future  would  be  largely 
produced  by  photogravure  methods  from  plates  touched  up  by  hand. 

Mr.  Waterlow  said  that  as  regarded  line  blocks  for  newspapers,  bad 
machining  was  usually  the  cause  of  the  bad  resulting  pictures.  He  thought 
the  collotype  process  to  be  superior  to  that  of  Husband,  which  latter  process 
he  believed  would  not  grow  to  any  great  extent.  The  French  and  Germans 
are  ahead  of  us  in  collotype  work,  for  in  those  two  nations  the  process  is 
worked  in  nearly  every  town.  Blocks  in  half-tone  by  the  Meisenbach  and 
other  similar  processes  are  not  yet  carried  out  very  successfully,  but  no  doubt 
some  of  them  will  become  of  importance  in  the  future. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  if  the  zinc  plate  with  an  image  upon  it  were 
first  dipped  into  a  solution  of  salt  of  copper,  and  then  put  in  weak  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  little  copper-zinc  couples  thus  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  plate 
would  cut  straight  down  instead,  of  obliquely. 

Mr.  Waterlow  had  tried  that  method  and  found  it  to  work  well. 

The  Chairman  believed  that  a  Californian  daily  newspaper  is  already 
illustrated  by  a  photo-mechanical  process.  Mr.  Sturmey,  of  Coventry,  had 
sent  the  Club  a  letter  accompanied  by  machine  prints  produced  at  the  rate  of  a 
thousand  a  day  ;  in  the  process  no  gelatine  surface,  as  in  collotype,  was  used, 
and  the  results  were  very  beautiful.  A  good  characteristic  of  Husband’s 
process  was  that  all  the  copies  were  alike. 

Mr.  G.  Lindsay  Johnson  read  a  paper  upon  A  Standard  System  of  Weights 
and  Measures. 

The  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  said  that  the  cubic  centi¬ 
metre  authorised  by  British  Act  of  Parliament  did  not  equal  the  French 
gramme  in  weight,  but  was  0-025  grain  less. 

Mr,  W,  Willis  read  a  memoir  entitled  A  Recent  Improvement  in  Platinotype. 


Mr.  Conrad  asked  if  the  new  process  were  sensitive  enough  to  be  worked  by 
artificial  light  of  any  kind. 

Captain  Maycock  wanted  to  know  if  the  presence  of  mercury  in  sensitised 
paper  would  affect  the  permanency  of  the  image. 

Mr.  Lyonel  Clark  asked  if  Mr.  Willis  had  tried  the  ammonia,  soda,  and 
other  double  ferric  oxalate  salts  ;  he  had  been  trying  them  lately,  and  found 
that  they  gave  rapidity. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Donkin  inquired  if  the  waste-used  developer  threw  down 
metallic  platinum,  and  how  the  residue  was  recovered. 

Mr.  Baldwin  asked  how  the  new  paper  was  affected  by  damp. 

Mr.  Willis  replied  that  probably  the  sensitiveness  of  the  new  paper  is  one- 
third  greater  than  that  of  the  old,  consequently  is  not  within  the  reach  of  any 
ordinary  artificial  light  for  printing  purposes.  He  thought  it  to  be  rather 
more  free  from  attacks  by  damp  than  the  ordinary  platinotype  paper.  He 
had  some  prints  which  were  exposed  a  year  ago,  but  not  developed,  and  the 
whites  are  still  absolutely  pure.  He  believed  mercury  to  form  no  part  of  the 
image,  and  the  quantity  present  in  the  sensitised  paper  being  so  absurdly 
small,  namely,  one-tenth  of  a  grain  to  one  square  foot,  he  thought  that  there 
was  little  danger  from  that  source.  He  had  tried  ammonia,  soda,  and  other 
ferric  oxalate  salts :  they  were  all  bad  ;  they  crystallised  in  the  fibres  of  the 
paper;  so,  he  thought,  did  not  give  delicate  half-tones.  As  to  the  waste 
developer,  some  platinum  salt  in  time  crystallised  out,  but  he  did  not  know 
the  exact  reaction.  He  thought  the  amount  of  platinum  used  to  be  one-third 
that  employed  in  the  older  process,  but  only  with  due  care  in  working  ;  of 
course  it  would  be  very  costly  to  make  a  developing  bath  for  one  or  two  prints 
only. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  beauty  of  the  new  process  to  be  that  the 
operator  could  see  what  he  was  doing.  It  was  better  to  have  the  development 
under  control,  rather  than  to  have  a  sudden  flashing  out  of  the  picture. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  J.  F,  Mostyn  Clarke  was  then  taken  as  read,  and  the 
proceedings  were  adjourned  until  next  day. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Last  Tuesday  night,  at  the  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society, 
held  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  Mr.  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  President, 
occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Whinfield  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  President  exhibited  a  photograph  of  a  flash  of  lightning  taken  by 
Mr.  Henrique  Schleusner  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Vignoles  at  Rougemout,  Tours,  on 
May  26,  1886.  He  considered  it  to  be  the  finest  he  had  ever  seen.  He  also 
exhibited  some  photographs  of  lightning  flashes  taken  July  17,  1887,  by  Mr. 
G.  E.  Davis,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Samuels  said  that  he  wished  to  call  attention  to  a  great  omission  in  the 
Report  of  the  Council,  for  in  it  nothing  had  been  said  about  the  apparatus  at 
the  Exhibition.  The  omission  would  be  likely  in  the  future  to  have  a  deterrent 
influence  on  exhibitors. 

The  President  recommended  Mr.  Samuels  to  communicate  with  the  Council 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Samuels  responded  that  he  had  done  so  last  year. 

Mr.  T.  Dallmeyer  then  read  his  paper  on  Depth  of  Focus,  which  will  be 
published  in  these  pages  at  a  future  date. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  depth  of  focus  is  not  a  function  of  the  lens 
at  all,  and  that  photographers  are  much  mistaken  upon  the  point.  It  is 
simply  a  question  of  aperture.  The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Grubb  held  that  when 
spherical  aberration  is  introduced,  the  focus  is  worse  everywhere,  aud  that  the 
advantages  of  depth  of  focus  are  all  on  the  side  of  the  corrected  lens. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Addenbroqke  held  that  the  expression  “depth  of  focus”  con¬ 
veyed  a  definite  and  useful  meaning  to  photographers.  Although  the  expres¬ 
sion  itself  was  not  strictly  accurate,  he  thought  that  it  would  remain  in  use. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  said  that  in  early  times  Mr.  Andrew  Ross  made 
lenses  which  gave  sharpness  at  one  particular  part  of  the  plate  only.  Later  on 
Mr.  Dallmeyer  made  a  triple  lens  which  gave  greater  depth  of  focus  upou  a 
flat  plate  than  probably  any  other  lens  subsequently  produced.  He  (Mr. 
Davis)  had  found  the  b2  portrait  lens  of  Dallmeyer  to  give  with  lanterns 
better  marginal  definition  on  the  screen  than  the  lens  manufactured  by  the 
same  maker  specially  for  lantern  purposes. 

Sir  David  Salomons,  Bart.,  did  not  agree  that  there  are  advantages  in  intro¬ 
ducing  diffusion  of  focus  ;  he  had  tried  many  experiments  on  the  point  with 
bad  results,  and  preferred  to  slightly  move  the  back  of  the  camera  when  taking 
large  heads,  which  thus  could  be  obtained  of  life  size  with  almost  perfect 
definition.  He  should  like  to  see  the  diffusion  of  focus  principle  entirely 
abolished  in  lenses. 

Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  had  found  an  immense  difference  in  lenses 
in  their  power  of  artistic  rendering  of  faces.  Once  a  single  lens,  with 
no  stop  whatever,  gave  him  such  good  results  with  large  heads  that  the  late 
Mr.  Dallmeyer  specially  asked  to  see  the  lens.  The  early  Petzval  lens  made  by 
Andrew  Ross  subsequently  came  in,  but  he  did  not  like  it  so  well  for  this  class 
of  work ;  in  some  cases  a  common  French  lens,  badly  made,  would  give  more 
artistic  results  with  five-inch  heads.  The  late  Mr.  Dallmeyer  once  enlarged 
the  central  lens  of  a  triplet  for  him,  aud  he  thought  it  to  be  the  most  perfect 
portrait  lens  he  ever  had  in  his  life ;  by  its  aid  he  won  the  prize  tor  five-inch 
heads  at  the  Crawsliay  competition. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  said  that  he  had  been  speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
practical  optician ;  other  speakers  had  introduced  extraneous  questions  into 
the  subject.  It  was  good  in  lenses  to  have  “equality  of  indistinctness,  which 
could  be  produced  at  will,  as  in  some  of  his  lenses,  which  were  sent  out  to 
work  to  perfect  focus,  with,  in  addition,  the  power  of  introducing  a  little 
spherical  aberration. 

The  President  remarked  that  Claudet  used  the  plan  of  moving  planes 
during  exposure,  a  method  which  he  thought  was  entirely  forgotten  until  he 
heard  Sir  D.  Salomons  bring  it  up  that  evening.  Before  the  meeting  separated 
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he  wished  to  impress  upon  those  present  that  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
Society  in  April  next  would  be  held  on  the  third  Tuesday  (the  17th),  and  not 
on  the  second  Tuesday  in  the  month. 


YOUNG  MEN’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Society  took  place  on  Monday,  the  12th 
inst.,  at  eight  p.m., — Mr.  George  Piggott  in  the  the  chair. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Davis  read  a  paper  on  Developing.  Mr.  Davis  devoted  the 
whole  of  his  time  to  pyro  developing,  illustrating  it  practically  by  developing 
two  negatives  by  the  sulpho-pvro  developer.  He  also  submitted  several 
negatives  for  general  inspection  developed  respectively  by  the  pyro,  iron,  and 
soda  developers.  All  were  very  clear  and  sharply  defined,  and  there  appeared 
to  be  very  little  to  choose  between  the  three  developers  as  regards  the  excellence 
of  the  negatives. 

One  member  was  elected,  and  arrangements  made  for  the  Hon.  Secretary  to 
open  the  next  meeting  by  a  second  practical  lesson  on  developing  by  the  iron 
and  soda  developers. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 

On  Thursday,  March  8,  a  paper  on  Detective  Cameras  was  read  by  Mr.  A. 
R.  Dresser.  Mr.  D.  P.  Rogers  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  Dresser  mentioned  several  kinds  of  detective  cameras  and  their  details 
of  construction,  and  gave  his  experience  in  instantaneous  photography. 

In  the  discussion  cameras  were  shown  and  described  by  Messrs.  Beck,  Rouch, 
Robinson,  and  Bolden,  and  remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Davison,  Little, 
Spiers,  and  the  Chairman. 

On  Thursday,  March  22,  lantern  slides  will  be  exhibited. 


SUTTON  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY. 

Photographic  Sub-Committee. 

At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Sub-Committee,  held  on  the  evening 
of  the  6th  inst.,  at  the  Society’s  Rooms,  18,  High-street,  Sutton,  Mr.  A.  R. 
AVormald  in  the  chair,  an  excellent  paper  on  Flatinotgpe  was  read  by  Mr. 
A.  W.  Bawtree. 

The  chemical  theory  of  the  process  was  illustrated  by  various  interesting 
experiments,  and  its  practical  working  by  the  development  of  several  prints. 
Mr.  Bawtree  found  that  the  use  of  an  exterior  hot-water  bath,  surrounding  the 
dish  containing  the  oxalate  solution,  tended  to  maintain  an  even  temperature 
of  the  latter  more  easily  than  when  this  was  heated  directly  without  such 
intervention. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  heartily  accorded  to  Mr.  Bawtree,  the  meeting 
proceeded  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Recordership,  through  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  J.  L.  McCance,  by  electing  Mr.  H.  E.  Murchison  to  the  office. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  on  March  6,  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  President,  occupied 
the  chair. 

Mr.  James  Cole,  38,  Park-road,  Acton,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  President  having  announced  that  the  evening  would  be  devoted  to  the 
exhibition  of  hand-painted  and  hand-coloured  lantern  slides, 

Mr.  Freshwater  exhibited  a  very  portable  form  of  oxyhydrogen  lantern, 
which,  while  containing  the  most  perfect  optical  arrangements,  occupied  no 
more  space  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  lenses  and  jet.  The  jet  was 
a  blow-through  of  very  light  pattern,  but  perfect  in  performance.  In  fact,  the 
whole  arrangement  might  be  described  as  a  “pocket  lantern,”  with  more 
justice  than  some  so-called  “pocket”  cameras  can.  Mr.  Freshwater  then 
passed  through  a  number  of  slides,  dividing  them  into  three  classes — hand- 
painted,  hand-coloured  photographic  copies  from  engravings,  and  hand-coloured 
photographs  from  nature. 

The  President  then  passed  through  forty  choice  hand-painted  slides  selected 
from  the  stock  of  Messrs.  Carpenter  &  Westley,  and  lent  by  Messrs.  Perken, 
Son,  &  Payment. 

A  large  collection  from  the  stock  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Hughes  followed,  exhibited 
by  a  gentleman  from  that  establishment. 

A  number  of  comic  and  mechanical  slides  were  then  "shown,  the  display 
terminating  with  a  few  plain  photographic  slides  of  microscopical  and  land¬ 
scape  subjects.  Many  of  the  slides  were  framed,  but  during  the  exhibition  of 
the  unframed  ones,  Hughes’s  instantaneous  carrier  was  used,  the  simple  and 
ingenious  eclipsing  arrangement  exciting  much  interest,  although  it  was 
generally  wished  that  it  could  be  made  to  work  more  quietly. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  awarded  to  the  lenders  of  the  slides. 

Mr.  E.  Clifton  then  exhibited  and  explained  James’s  magnesium  Hash  lamp, 
which  had  been  sent  for  that  purpose  by  the  patentee. 

At  the  next  meeting,  on  March  20,  there  will  be  an  informal,  hand-to-hand 
exhibition  of  work  by  members.  Those  possessing  other  photographs  of 
interest  are  also  requested  to  note  that  such  will  be  acceptable. 


A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION  FOR  IPSWICH. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  the  “  Crown  and  Anchor  ”  Hotel,  Ipswich,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  March  6,  to  consider  a  proposal  to  form  a  Photographic  Association 
for  Ipswich  and  district.  Dr.  J.  E.  Taylor  (Editor  of  Science  (Jossip )  presided. 
Among  those  present  were  Messrs.  C.  K.  Cowell,  E.  Edwards,  J.  V.  Owen, 
A.  F.  Penraven,  F.  Mason,  E.  R.  Pringle,  F.  Woolnough,  J.  H.  Cade,  Stanley 
Ransome,  and  others,  the  numerous  attendance  attesting  the  interest  taken  in 
the  proposal. 

Dr.  Taylor  laid  before  the  meeting  the  objects  and  advantages  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Association.  He  liked  to  see  men  with  a  hobby,  especially  one  with  a 
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scientific  tendency.  It  would  tend  to  absorb  the  energy  which  otherwise 
might  lead  to  vicious  habits,  for  vice  was  only  misdirected  euergy,  an  dirt  was 
only  matter  in  the  wrong  place.  Photography  led  amateur*  t  look  about 
them,  to  cultivate  artistic  tastes,  to  take  an  interest  in  nature  and  its  varied 
aspects,  and  to  preserve  pictures  of  the  places  they  had  visited  in  their 
wanderings. 

He  then  called  upon  Mr.  Woolnough,  who,  in  a  few  appropriate  words, 
proposed: — “That  this  meeting  form  itself  into  a  Photographic  Association." 
Mr.  Penraven  seconded,  and  the  resolution  was  unanimously  carried.  It 
was  determined  “That  the  annual  subscription  be  five  shillings." 

The  names  of  those  willing  to  join  the  Association  were  then  asked  for,  and 
twenty-two  were  given  in. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Pringle,  83,  Berners-street,  was  elected  Honorary  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  and  a  provisional  Committee,  to  formulate  the  Rules  and  other 
details,  was  formed. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  ask  Mr.  J.  Dixon  Piper  to  be  President,  and 
Messrs.  H.  H.  P.  Powles  and  F.  Mason  were  elected  Vice-Presidents. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Taylor  for  i ‘residing. 


BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the  Priory  Rooms,  Old- 
square,  on  the  8th  inst.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members  and  friends, 
numbering  about  450, — W.  Septimus  Harding,  J.P.  (Vice-President),  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  were  lead  regretting  inability  to  attend  from  J.  C.  Huxley,  M.D., 
and  J.  B.  Stone,  J.P. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  : — Messrs.  J.  II.  and  W. 
Manly  and  William  Taylor,  and  Messrs.  H.  Barlect,  H.  Coles,  J.  Gladstone, 
George  Jenkins,  W.  P.  Marshall,  J.  II.  Shoebotham,  C.  Alston  Smith,  A.  L. 
Sterne,  Alfred  Darby,  and  E.  W.  Taylor,  were  nominated  for  election. 

Mr.  E.  H.  J aques  then  gave  liis  lecture  on  Norway,  entitled  The  Land  of 
the  Midnight  Sun.  In  the  course  of  his  introductory  remarks,  he  dwelt  with 
much  enthusiasm  on  the  rare  beauties  of  the  Norwegian  scenery,  at  present 
comparatively  unexplored,  yet  forming  a  vast  treasury  teeming  with  gems  so 
dear  to  the  lovers  of  nature.  He  also  spoke  of  the  simplicity,  hospitality,  and 
honesty  of  the  people,  at  present  unspoiled  by  the  indiscretion  of  tourists’ 
requirements  of  mod'  rn  civilisation.  The  views,  which  he  hail  made  from 
negatives  taken  while  on  a  tour  last  season,  were  exhibited  on  a  six  teen  foot 
screen.  Starting  from  Colmore-row,  an  imaginary  trip  from  Birmingham  vid 
Hull  and  Wilson  steamer  to  Christiania  over  Lake  Mjorsen  and  the  Gud- 
brandsdal  and  Dovre  F j  Id,  through  the  Romsdal  to  Vebsgsneas,  and  back  vid 
Bergen,  Stavanger,  and  Hull,  were  represented.  All  the  views  being  of  high 
artistic  merit  and  technical  excellence,  were  nearly  in  every  instance  awarded 
repeated  applause,  the  representation  of  the  Midland  express,  shipping,  moon¬ 
light  on  Lake  Mjorsen,  and  the  Romsdal  scenery,  being  some  of  the  finest 
lantern  slides  ever  shown  to  the  Society. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  the  Chairman  said  lie  thought  on  this 
occasion  the  rule  of  the  Society  might  be  broken,  and  he  would  propose  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Jaques  for  his  very  enjoyable  and 
instructive  paper,  which  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

In  responding,  Mr.  Jaques  said  that  his  endeavour  had  been  a  labour  of 
love,  and  added  that  next  session  he  hoped  to  illustrate  a  trip  to  the  North 
Cape. 

The  paper  for  next  meeting,  on  March  22,  is  Sunshine  and  Shadow ,  by  Mr. 
A.  C.  Townsend. 


SHEFFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday.  March  6,  at  the  Society's 
Rooms,  Masonic  Hall, — The  President,  Councillor  Firth,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  President  presented  the  Society’s  silver  and  bronze  medals  to  Mr.  T.  G. 
Hibbert  and  Mr.  John  Taylor  (awarded  at  the  yearly  competition  for  best 
series  of  six). 

Mr.  A.  S.  Platts  then  read  a  paper  on  The  Stereoscope  and  Stereoscopic 
St  ides. 

Mr.  Pearce  exhibited  and  explained  Jefferies’  patent  print  and  plate  washer. 
Mr.  James  kindly  sent  his  fiash-liglit  apparatus,  which  was  received  too  late 
for  the  above  meeting,  but  will  be  brought  forward  at  the  next. 

Much  satisfaction  was  expressed  by  the  meeting  at  the  success  of  three  of  its 
members  in  winning  prizes  at  the  Liverpool  Exhibition. 


WALLASEY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  si’ECiAL  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  12,  Bradford-terrace, 
Seacombe,  on  the  7tli  inst., — The  President,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  in  the  chair. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Frost,  as  Hon.  Secretary,  was  announced,  other 
undertakings  preventing  that  gentleman  from  retaining  that  position. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Gregg,  of  2,  Poplar-terrace,  Liscard,  was  appointed  Hon. 
Secretary. 

It  was  resolved  to  admit  ladies  as  members  of  the  Association  at  half  the 
amount  of  the  usual  subscription. 

The  President  said  that,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Wilson,  he  had  been 
making  experiments  with  Eastman’s  bromide  paper  with  a  view  to  obtain 
prints  of  a  different  nature  to  those  developed  by  the  usual  formula.  Several 
prints  were  produced  which  showed  warm  sepia  tones  and  resembling  fine 
engravings  on  India  paper.  Half-plate  negatives  were  used  on  whole-plate 
paper,  showing  the  picture  with  a  tinted  margin  which  was  plate-marked. 
The  directions  given  were  a  very  long  exposure,  followed  by  development  with 
sulplio-pyrogaliol,  the  latter  portion  of  development  being  conducted  in  weak 
daylight  (which  slightly  tinted  the  paper),  followed  by  clearing  bath  of  sul- 
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phurous  acid.  It  was  shown  that  the  tone  could  be  greatly  modified  by  the 
use  of  other  acid  clearing  solution,  also  by  immersing  in  a  bath  of  acetic  acid 
before  development.  The  tones  obtainable  ranging  from  very  warm  brown  to 
pearly  grey. 

The  President  read  a  letter  he  had  received  from  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor  in 
reply  to  a  suggestion  made  by  the  President  that  bazaars  should  be  held  for 
the  sale  of  photographs  in  aid  of  the  poor  and  afflicted. 


BARCELONA  EXHIBITION. 

At  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Society  of 
Arts  has  undertaken  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Exhibition  in  this  country, 
and  to  act  as  the  intermediary  between  British  exhibitors  and  the  Executive  of 
the  Exhibition.  The  Exhibition  is  announced  to  be  opened  on  April  9, 
and  the  date  for  the  receipt  of  applications  from  foreign  exhibitors  has  already 
passed.  A  request  for  an  extension  of  the  time  has  been  made  to  the  Spanish 
Executive.  In  the  meantime,  British  manufacturers  who  wish  to  take  part  in 
the  Exhibition,  and  have  not  already  sent  in  applications  for  space,  may  apply 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John-street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

■,wc-  —— — - — - 

whence. 


t3T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


March  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France, — Flash 

Light. — Natural  Colours.— A  Sensitometer. —  A  New  Camera,  — 

Fire  at  Eastman's  Factory. —  Study  on  Pinhole  Cameras. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  France  held  their  monthly  meeting  on 
Friday  evening  last,  the  9th  instant,  M.  Davanne  in  the  chair. 

The  magnesium  flash  light  was  brought  practically  before  the  Society. 
M.  Balagny  undertook  to  make  the  portraits  of  the  members.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room  was  placed  the  camera,  a  little  on  the  left  a  photo¬ 
graphic  stand  was  set  up,  on  the  top  of  which  was  laid  the  pyrotechnic 
compound  on  a  piece  of  sheet  iron.  We  were  told  that  the  pyrotechnic 
compound  was  composed  of  guncotton,  impregnated  with  finely  pul¬ 
verised  magnesium.  At  a  given  moment  the  operator  of  M.  Balagny 
set  fire  to  the  composition ;  the  flash  of  light  was  instantaneous  and 
very  brilliant.  A  great  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  advisability  of 
using  the  said  flash  light ;  many  complaints  were  heard  of  injury  to  eyes ; 
as  to  myself  I  could  not  see  a  distinct  colour  for  a  long  time,  everything 
around  appeared  yellow.  M.  Balagny  promised  the  proofs  for  the  next 
meeting. 

M.  Chardon  caused  no  little  turmoil  of  anxiety  by  informing  the 
members  that  he  would  exhibit  some  proofs  in  natural  colours  obtained 
“  direct.”  M.  Chardon  then  passed  round  two  or  three  proofs  repre¬ 
senting  a  stained-glass  window,  which  had  most  of  the  colours  faith¬ 
fully  delineated.  M.  Chardon  made  reserves,  and  did  not  wish  clearly  to 
divulge  the  process  employed.  By  dint  of  questioning  we  learnt  that  for 
many  years  M.  Chardon  has  been  employed  in  repeating  the  experiments 
of  Messrs.  Becquerel,  Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  and  Poitevin  ;  that  he  can 
prepare  a  sheet  of  paper  and  place  it,  when  dry,  under  a  cliche,  and  so 
obtain  a  coloured  image.  Here  our  excitement  fell,  as  we  were  led  to 
suppose  that  natural  colours  could  be  obtained  in  the  camera.  This  is 
what  is  done : — An  illuminated  picture  (chromo-lithographic)  of  a  stained 
window,  such  as  are  seen  very  often  in  the  missal  or  mass -book  of 
Roman  Catholics ;  this  coloured  picture  is  placed  in  a  printing  frame, 
and  a  piece  of  sous-chloride  of  silver  paper  is  placed  upon  it  and  exposed 
to  light,  and  the  colours  are  reproduced  more  or  less  truthfully.  This 
result  is  exactly  what  was  obtained  by  Becquerel  and  the  other  gentlemen 
named ;  but  the  colours  were  so  fugitive  that  in  a  short  time  the  image 
had  passed  away.  M.  Vidal  said  that  he  had  in  his  possession  coloured 
proofs  made  by  Niepce  de  St.  Victor.  “  ’Tis  true,”  said  he,  “  they  are 
looked  at  but  for  a  few  minutes  every  year.”  M.  Davanne  informed  the 
members  that  M.  Chardon  had  given  him,  fifteen  months  ago,  a  specimen, 
and  that  the  colours  were  as  bright  as  ever.  It  appears  that  M.  Chardin 
had  found  means  to  fix  such  colours ;  the  salts  of  lead  were  mentioned, 
but  nothing  further  could  be  gleaned. 

M.  Decoudun  exhibited  a  kind  of  box  of  his  invention,  in  which  he 
determines  the  rapidity  of  commercial  plates.  He  mentioned  the  names 
of  some  of  the  makers  of  dry  plates,  and  drew  sarcastic  laughter  from  all 
by  saying  that  the  extra  rapid  plates  of  one  house  required  sixty  seconds 
of  exposure,  whereas  the  ordinary  plates  of  another  manufacturer  were 
sufficiently  exposed  in  one  second.  The  box  is  about  eighteen  inches 
long  ;  at  one  end  is  placed  a  piece  of  opal  glass  ;  in  the  middle  two  wax 
tapers,  as  near  to  the  edge  of  the  box  as  possible,  so  as  to  leave  the 
middle  free.  A  partition  is  placed  across  the  box  just  behind  the  tapers, 
having  a  hole  in  the  centre.  A  cone  is  fixed  round  this  hole,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  light  of  the  tapers  going  through  it.  The  object  can  now  be 
understood :  The  light  of  the  tapers  is  reflected  by  the  opal  glass  through 
the  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  partition,  and  falls  upon  the  front  of  the 
box,,  where  a  dark  slide  holds  the  plate  to  be  experimented  upon.  By 
the  judicious  use  of  a  lever  the  plate  is  made  to  fall  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
at  irregular  intervals — the  first  exposure  one  minute,  second  two  minutes, 
and  so  on,  until  the  whole  surface  has  been  exposed.  The  different 
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plates  are  then  developed  and  the  results  noted.  M.  Decoudun  was 
complimented  for  his  machine,  but  blamed  for  having  given  the  names 
of  the  plate  makers. 

M.  Mendoza  presented  a  new  camera,  which  he  has  called  “L’Argus  ” 
—a  copy  of  the  detective  camera,  but  modified  in  this  wise  :  instead  of 
the  camera  being  enclosed  in  a  box,  as  in  the  latter,  the  box  itself  forms 
the  camera,  thus  taking  off  a  great  weight.  1  have  not  experimented  with 
M.  Mendoza’s  apparatus,  but  having  been  on  a  tour  to  Nice,  San  Remo, 
&c.,  with  a  detective  camera  lent  me  by  my  friend  Nadar,  I  can  sav 
that  I  did  not  find  it  heavy  or  inconvenient  to  carry  ;  and  although  the 
instrument  was  placed  in  my  hands  the  day  before  my  departure,  with 
Eastman’s  roller  and  films,  sufficient  to  make  sixty  views,  with  errors 
and  omissions  I  am  in  possession  of  about  fifty-five  negatives  as  a 
souvenir  ot  my  excursion.  No  amateur  or  tourist  ought  to  trarel  without 
such  an  instrument.  In  future  years  these  sketches  will  bring  to  remem¬ 
brance  pleasant  recollections  which,  without  them,  would  long  since  have 
entered  into  oblivion. 

In  speaking  of  Eastman’s  films,  we  have  heard  the  news  here  that  this 
gentleman’s  factory  has  been  destroyed  by  fire.  If  this  be  the  case  I 
hope  that  he  will  not  be  robbed  by  the  Insurance  Company,  as  I  have 
been,  in  Paris. 

Captain  Colson  gave  a  demonstration  on  the  law  which  governs  sharp¬ 
ness  in  pinhole  cameras.  That  gentleman  had  the  patience  to  expose 
one  hundred  plates  with  a  pinhole  camera  on  the  dome  of  a  church  as 
seen  from  his  window.  Ten  negatives  were  made  with  pinhole  No.  1,  one 
tenth  of  a  millimetre,  and  at  ten  different  distances  from  the  pinhole  lens  ; 
ten  more  were  made  with  pinhole  double  the  size  of  No.  1  ;  and  so  on  in 
mathematical  progression  until  the  one  hundred  negatives  were  obtained. 
These  were  printed,  and  the  proofs  pasted  upon  a  large  cardboard  in  the 
same  order  as  they  were  obtained.  On  looking  at  them  horizontally,  all 
on  the  same  line  were  obtained  by  the  same  size  pinhole;  the  prints 
placed  vertically  showed  the  different  lengths  of  focus.  A  cross  was 
placed  upon  the  sharpest  print  in  each  column,  aline  was  drawn  through 
the  whole,  and  they  were  found  to  coincide  one  with  the  other:  the  parabola 
could  be  calculated.  Captain  Colson  is  occupied  in  concocting  a  kind  of 
Pythagorean  table  for  the  use  of  those  who  wish  to  economise  the  expense 
of  a  lens,  or  for  those  who  have  a  higher  object  in  view  —  that  is  to  say, 
the  advancement  of  science.  Prof.  E.  Stebbing.  * 

59,  Rue  des  Batignolles,  Paris. 


A  “BRITISH  JOURNAL.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  beg  to  enclose  a  letter  which  at  first  sight  I  thought 
was  from  the  office  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography.  Looking 
again,  I  noticed  that  the  typography  of  the  heading  looked  like  amateur 
work.  I  therefore  wrote  to  Buckingham  Chambers,  saying  that  I  should 
have  much  pleasure  in  sending  the  photographs  asked  for  on  receipt  of  a 
specimen  copy  of  the  British  Journal.  This  morning  I  received  a  copy 
of  The  British  Export  Journal,  published  at  9  and  11,  Fenchurch-avenue. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  The  British  Journal  ? — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Whitby,  Yorkshire,  March  13,  1888.  Frank  M.  Sutcliffe. 

[We  publish  this,  as  we  believe  that  others  have  been  written  to 
in  a  similar  strain,  and  we  have  received  letters  in  answer  to  appli¬ 
cations  of  like  tenour,  which  we  could  not  understand.  It  would  be 
desirable  if  those  who  write  from  the  British  Export  Journal  would 
at  least  adopt  a  definite  heading  to  their  note  p.iper  instead  of  the  one 
they  adopt.  The  letter  in  question  contains  a  request  that  Mr. 
Sutcliffe  would  send  copies  of  his  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  pictures 
for  review. — Eds.] 

LENS  TESTING  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Some  curiosity  has  been  expressed  as  to  the  merits  for  which  the 
medals  for  apparatus  have  been  awarded  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition. 

We  think  it  may  help  to  elucidate  the  matter  if  we  state  that  out  of 
three  different  series  of  lenses  we  had  on  exhibition,  two  of  these,  in¬ 
cluding  a  portrait  rectilinear  series,  /  full  aperture,  were  not  even  taken 
out  of  our  ease  for  examination,  and  that  of  the  other  series,  one  lens 
only  was  removed  for  a  space  of  time  far  too  short  for  any  adequate  tests 
to  have  been  applied.— We  are,  yours,  Ac.,  R.  &  J.  Beck. 

[We  are  equally  “at  sea”  with  our  correspondents  respecting  the 
lens  testing.  Perhaps  Mr.  Brooks,  who  we  understand  to  have  been 
the  judge,  will  kindly  reply  and  give  the  desired  information.  History 
repeats  itself.  In  a  photographic  exhibition  held  in  the  Agricultural 
Hall  in  I860,  a  medal  was  awarded  to  the  late  Mr.  Ross  for  the^ general 
excellence  of  his  lenses.  But  what  was  the  result  ?  Mr.  Ross  de¬ 
clined  the  medal.  He  wrote  as  follows : — “  The  only  terms  upon 
which  I  could  accept  of  a  medal  would  be  a  careful  and  scientific  ex¬ 
amination  of  my  productions.  That  such  an  examination  was  not 
made  will  appear  when  I  state  the  fact  that  the  key  of  my  showcase 
remained  in  my  pocket  during  the  examination  of  the  jurors,  and  that 
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they  consequently  had  not  an  opportunity  of  examining  any  one  lens 
of  the  thirty-six  exhibited  by  me.  I  therefore  decline  the  honour  be¬ 
stowed  upon  me,  and  refuse  the  medal.”  Honour  to  the  man  who  could 
behave  thus  nobly  !  We  are  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  at  an  ex¬ 
hibition  in  London  a  medal  was  awarded  for  the  excellence  of  certain 
lenses  which,  though  it  may  seem  a  solecism,  actually  contained  no 
glasses  in  them  at  all,  the  mounts,  minus  lenses,  representing  the 
maker.  On  its  being  known  that  the  judges  were  to  make  their  ex¬ 
amination,  the  cells  containing  the  lenses  were  hurriedly  screwed  into 
the  mounts,  but  not  till  half  an  hour  after  the  judges  had  been  around, 
awarded  the  medal,  and  left  the  place  !  We  here  repeat  what  we 
have  said  in  an  article  on  Testing  Plates  for  Medal  Awards  in  a  previous 
page: — “ Looking  at  the  whole  medal  system  in  its  entirety,  we  inquire 
if  the  time  has  not  arrived  when  it  should  be  suppressed  as  a  nuisance  ?” 
If  we  are  correctly  informed,  the  knowledge  of  all  this  has  exercised  a 
deterrent  effect  upon  certain  opticians  who  would  otherwise  be  repre¬ 
sented  at  our  exhibitions. — Ed.] 


PRINTING  FROM  HARD  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  just  hit  upon  a  very  efficient  method  of  “  vamping 
up  ”  hard  negatives  and  think  it  will  be  useful  to  the  confraternity.  I 
may  say  the  plan  emanates  from  our  well-known  confrere ,  the  Rev.  H.  B. 
Hare,  and  appears  in  the  Almanac  for  1887,  on  page  143,  in  another 
connexion,  viz.,  paper  negatives. 

I  made  a  note  of  it  at  the  time,  and  have  to  bear  testimony  to  its 
efficiency  in  the  way  I  have  tried  it.  A  well-known  professional  photo¬ 
grapher  told  me  of  the  dodge  of  pasting  a  sheet  of  tissue  paper  on  the 
back  of  a  negative  whose  high  lights  were,  through  under  exposure, 
greatly  exaggerated,  and  touching  with  gum  water  the  parts  immediately 
over  the  high  lights,  thus  securing  a  much  more  harmonious  print.  But 
I  found  this  plan  did  not  afford  sufficient  transparency,  so  I  tried  Mr. 
Hare’s  method,  and  find  it  in  every  way  superior.  For  those  who  cannot 
refer  to  the  Almanac  it  is  as  follows : — White  hard  paraffin,  six  parts  ; 
petroleum,  two  parts.  Dissolve  with  gentle  heat,  apply  warm  with  a 
paint  brush.  It  instantly  renders  the  spot  touched  beautifully  trans¬ 
parent,  and  thus  a  hard  negative  may  be  made  to  yield  a  harmonious 
print. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Locke  Macdona. 

9,  Bolton-gardens,  Chiswich,  March  12,  1888. 


DEVELOPERS. — FORMULAE  AND  FORMULATORS. 

To  the  Editoe. 

Sie, — May  I  ask  for  a  little  of  your  valuable  space  to  answer  some  of  the 
questions  which  appeared  under  the  above  title  in  the  last  number  of  your 
Journal?  In  the  ^rst  place  I  would  observe  that  such  expressions  as 
“  quantum  sujjicit ,”  and  others,  which  may  puzzle  the  uninitiated,  are  used 
to  make  the  formulae  as  brief  as  possible,  and  to  avoid  elementary  ex¬ 
planations.  It  is  a  great  fault  of  most  of  the  formulas  sent  out  with  dry 
plates  that  they  are  usually  accompanied  by  long  explanations,  which 
make  them  complicated  and  hide  the  plain  facts  which  the  photographer 
wants  to  know.  In  place  of  simple  and  clear  formulas  we  usually  receive 
imperfect  essays  on  the  art  of  developing,  which  are  not  wanted  by  the 
majority  of  consumers  of  dry  plates,  and  which  can  be  found  by  the 
beginner  in  any  of  the  elementary  books,  such  as  Burton’s  Modern  Photo¬ 
graphy,  &c. 

As  regards  the  quantities  of  chemicals  required  to  make  saturated 
solutions,  “  One  of  the  H.  L.’s,”  whatever  that  may  mean  (High  Lights  or 
Light  Heads  ?),  will  find  all  he  wants  in  the  table  of  solubilities,  page  545 
of  the  last  Almanac.  As  a  rule,  however,  I  never  trouble  my  head  on 
this  point.  When  I  want  to  make  a  saturated  solution,  I  put  into  a 
bottle  a  good  quantity  of  the  chemical,  and  fill  up  with  water.  If,  after 
a  good  shaking  and  a  few  hours’  time,  some  of  the  chemical  remains  at 
the  bottom,  I  know  that  the  solution  is  saturated.  If  all  is  dissolved 
then  I  add  more. 

I  will  now  describe  how  to  keep  some  of  the  more  commonly  used 
developing  solutions.  Distilled  water  should  always  be  used.  It  can  be 
had  at  Id.  per  pint,  so  nobody  need  do  without  it  on  account  of  expense. 

A  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  will  keep  indefinitely  if  the 
bottle  be  kept  always  full.  Always  have  a  good  quantity  of  crystals  in 
the  .bottle,  and  fill  up  again  with  water  every  time  any  of  the  solution  is 
used.  To  make  it  acid  for  the  purpose  of  bromide  prints,  add  sulphuric 
acid  quant,  suff.  to  make  it  decidedly  acid.  Put  a  few  drops  only,  and, 
having  stirred  the  solution,  test  it  with  blue  litmus  paper.  If  this  turns 
red  immediately,  the  solution  is  right ;  if  it  does  not,  add  a  little  more  of 
the  acid  and  test  again. 

The  potassium  oxalate  solution  should  never  be  used  without  filtering. 
I  therefore  keep  two  bottles.  In  one  I  make  the  saturated  solution, 
taking  care  that  a  good  quantity  of  the  oxalate  always  remains  undis¬ 
solved.  This  is  then  filtered  into  another  bottle,  and  the  first  bottle  is 
refilled  with  water,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  filtering  whenever  the  second 
bottle  wants  replenishing. 

Pyrogallol  does  not  so  easily  keep  in  solution,  as  is  proved  by  the 


large  number  of  methods  suggested.  The  best  advice  I  can  give  is,  only 
to  mix  a  small  quantity  at  a  time,  and  that  if  a  large  quantity  must 
be  mixed,  it  be  put  into  several  small  bottles  well  stoppered  with  cork. 
If  a  whole  ounce  is  mixed  at  one  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
contains  only  437£  grains,  so  that,  to  make  a  one  in  ten  solution,  water 
should  be  added  to  make  4375  minims  (9  ounces  55  minims)  of  solution. 

I  find  sulphite  of  soda  (three  to  one  of  pyro)  very  useful  in  keeping 
the  solution,  and  it  suits  glass  and  film  negatives  alike.  Weigh  0  drachms 
of  sulphite  of  soda,  and  dissolve  in  14  ounce  of  water,  then  add  25 
grains  of  citric  acid,  finally  add  2  drachms  of  pyro,  and  make  up  to  2^ 
ounces  with  water. 

Ammonia  keeps  best  in  a  dropping  bottle,  as  then  the  stopper  never 
needs  to  be  removed.  Drops  are  usually  supposed  to  be  minims,  but 
this  is  not  the  case.  My  dropping  bottle  gives  14  minim  in  each  drop. 
I  therefore  dilute  one  ounce  of  ammonia  with  two  of  water.  Each  drop 
will  then  contain  half  a  minim  of  ammonia,  and  I  count  two  drops 
for  every  minim  of  ammonia  required.  In  the  same  way  the  peculiarities 
of  any  dropping  bottle  can  be  humoured  by  varying  the  proportions  of 
water  and  ammonia. 

Bromides  and  carbonates  keep  in  solution  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
require  no  further  precaution  than  pure  water  and  good  stoppers.— I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  E,  Feereeo. 

Camera  Club,  March  10,  1898. 


PRINTING  RIGHT  OUT— TONING  AFTER  FIXING. 

To  the  Editoe. 

Sie, — I  have  been  for  some  months  making  various  experiments  in 
connexion  with  the  above,  and  also  the  manufacture  of  opal  plates  for 
printing  right  out. 

I  find  it  preferable  to  start  toning  the  plate  with  a  decided  red  image, 
and  also  to  have  the  fixing  done  before,  not  after,  toning,  as  you  know 
then  that  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the  reduction  has  taken  place.  With  toning 
before  fixing  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  uncertainty  as  to 
what  the  resulting  tone  will  be  after  fixation.  With  my  opal  plates, 
which  I  am  now  manufacturing,  I  fix  first  in — water  twenty  ounces, 
hypo  three  ounces,  for  five  minutes,  wash  thoroughly  for  at  least  three 
minutes,  and  then  place  plate  in  following: — Bichloride  platinum,  one 
grain ;  water,  ten  ounces.  The  image  will  gradually  lose  the  red  colour 
and  change  to  a  rich  puqfie,  and,  if  allowed  time,  to  black.  Toning  must 
not  be  carried  too  far,  as  when  dry  they  seem  to  be  blacker  than  when 
wet.  Another  great  advantage  is,  I  find,  that  if  the  toning  lia3  been 
carried  too  far,  you  can  give  the  same  a  thorough  good  wash,  and  transfer 
it  to  the  fixing,  when  it  will  be  as  clear  and  bright  as  before,  and  of 
the  same  colour  as  before  toning,  and  is  then  ready,  after  a  thorough 
wash,  for  toning  once  more. 

The  above  is  a  simple  and  reliable  agent  for  toning  opals  that  are 
printed  right  out,  but  at  the  same  time  they  must  have  a  decided  red 
colour  when  leaving  the  printing  frame.  No  chloride  of  gold  or  acetate 
soda  is  required.  If  your  readers  do,  however,  get  hold  of  opal  plates 
that  give  only  a  pretence  at  red,  or  are  blue  (in  every  sense  of  the 
word),  let  them  try  my  remedy,  viz.,  when  the  plate  is  printed,  wash 
it  well  and  immerse  in  bromide  potass  thirty  grains,  water  ten  ounces, 
and  your  print  will  soon  be  red  enough ;  wash  and  proceed  as  usual. 
The  fault  of  the  images  on  the  plates  being  blue  is  the  carelessness  cf 
the  manufacturer,  who,  if  he  knows  anything,  can  produce  red  as  easily 
as  blue  ;  but  we  know  that  some  are  so  blue  that  they  think  that  every¬ 
body  has  the  blues,  which  the  undersigned  has  not.  Failure  in  this 
particular  need  never  occur.1 — I  am,  yours,  &c.  C.  T.  Frankland. 

16,  Church-row,  Bethnal  Green,  E. 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  glad  to  see  the  letter  of  Mr.  Panescorse  on  this 
subject  in  your  issue  of  the  9th  inst.,  as  only  by  full  discussion  can  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  rival  systems  be  fairly  gauged.  I  wish  to  be  as 
terse  as  possible,  yet  I  fear  I  must  ask  your  indulgence  in  the  matter  of 
space,  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  quote  several  paragraphs  of  the  said 
letter. 

Although  the  European  States  have  one  by  one  adopted  the  metric 
system,  yet  I  think  that  the  users  of  the  English  measures  (exclusive  of 
the  money  denominations  of  the  United  States  of  America)  are  of  greater 
commercial  importance  than  the  others.  The  commerce  of  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  and  numerous 
islands,  is  weighed  and  measured  after  our  own  fashion,  with  some  local 
weights  and  measures  in  India ;  and  it  seems  to  me  too  much  to  ask  all 
these  tens,  if  not  hundreds,  of  millions  to  abandon  their  system  for 
another,  possessing  no  decided  advantage  other  than  uniformity  with  the 
European  States.  If  uniformity  be  deemed  expedient,  Europe  should 
conform  to  the  usage  of  the  majority— the  majority  from  the  standpoints 
of  commerce  and  civilisation. 

I  am  not  “  incautious  ”  in  admitting  that  scientists  who  read  articles  in 
the  metric  system  use  these  measures  in  their  laboratories.  _  Had  France 
adopted  a  grotesque  system  of  metrology,  I  venture  to  think  that  her 
scientists  would  still  be  worthy  of  study  and  comparison,  and  to  that  end 
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it  would  be  useful  for  our  scientists  to  possess  copies  of  their  weights  and 
measures,  were  they  never  so  unsuited  to  the  purposes  of  everyday  life. 

I  am  asked,  “Why  should  the  student  be  obliged  to  learn  one  system  for 
practical  and  another  for  theoretical  work?  ”  I  reply  that  it  is  a  misfor¬ 
tune  thrust  upon  us,  not  by  our  practical  or  theoretical  friends  across  the 
channel,  but  by  Governments,  alike  unpractical  and  untheoretical.  By 
means  of  the  Paris  foot  (or  toise)  they  found  approximately  the  length  of 
a  meridian.  Immediately  the  foot  became  mean  in  their  estimation,  and 
they  must  have,  instead,  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the  quarter-circle  for 
their  unit.  When  the  mean  solar  distance  is  determined,  say,  within 
5000  miles,  what  guarantee  have  we  that  these  changeable  people  will  not 
want  its  one-hundred-millionth  part  in  lieu  of  the  kilometre? 

I  grant  readily  that  I  would  not  differentiate  anything  by  reference  to 
first  principles,  but  by  reference  to  rules  derived  from  first  principles. 
Likewise,  in  practical  affairs  and  in  metrology,  I  do  not  seek  the  origin 
of  the  inch  or  the  pound ;  but  I  find  it  a  rule  derived  from  first  principles 
that  people  seldom  cling  to  an  established  system  unless  it  be  relatively 
the  best  for  them,  and  on  this  ground  I  am  averse  to  upsetting  our 
system  without  urgent  reasons.  As  soon  would  I  urge  the  abandonment 
of  the  English  tongue  for  Yolapiik  on  the  plea  of  uniformity. 

Mr.  Panescorse  considers  that  one-tenth  of  a  day,  and  four-hundredths 
of  a  day,  and  two-thousandths  of  a  day,  is  a  more  definite  conception  than 
one-seventh  of  a  day.  This  is  surely  not  the  case ;  had  we  not  been  told 
that  they  are  equal,  few  would  have  noticed  that  the  former  expression 
bore  so  simple  an  interpretation. 

Take  a  stick,  say,  the  length  of  your  arm,  and  try  to  cut  off,  or  mark 
off,  a  seventh.  You  succeed  tolerably  well  with  the  eye  alone.  Now,  on 
the  other  side,  mark  off  one-tenth,  then  four-hundredths,  then  two- 
thousandths,  and  I  undertake  to  say  the  result  will  be  far  more  inexact. 
So  “  a  quarter  of  a  gramme  ”  is  a  far  more  definite  conception  than  two 
decigrammes  and  five  centigrammes;  one-third  of  a  gramme  than  three 
decigrammes  three  centigrammes,  and  so  on. 

Your  correspondent  writes: — “On  the  question  of  conversion  Mr. 
Phillips  appears  to  set  up  a  dummy  figure,  and  knock  it  down  manfully. 
I  venture  to  think  he  will  never  be  asked  to  explain  why  a  twenty  per 
cent,  solution  of  hypo  is  equally  such  whether  weights  and  measures  are 
English  or  metric.” 

In  reply,  the  dummy  was  not  of  my  making,  but  of  the  reader  of  a 
paper  in  America,  Mr.  Stebbing  (or  Stebbins),  which  appeared  in  the  pre- 
vious  Journal.  We  were  told  that  talking  about  a  percentage  of  hypo,  in 
English  units,  was  like  multiplying  apples  by  pears  (or,  at  any  rate, 
oranges),  but  that  it  was  quite  different  when  metrical  units  wTere  used. 

I  am  asked  what  I  mean  by  saying  the  weight  of  100  c.c.  of  hypo 
cannot  be  determined  except  by  weighing  it.  Well,  I  said,  “  Except  by 
weighing  it,  or  getting  somebody  else  to  w’eigli  it.”  Perhaps  I  was  not 
sufficiently  exact,  I  should  have  said  “  to  weigh  some,”  instead  of  “  to 
weigh  it.”  For  only  by  determining  the  specific  gravity,  i.e.,  by  weighing, 
can  we  know  the  weight  of  a  given  volume. 

In  the  case  of  the  hypothetical  something  with  s.g.  5-67,  Mr.  Panescorse 
finds  that  100  c.c.  weigh  567  grammes  ;  I  equally  readily  find  that  a  fluid 
ounce  wieighs  5§  ounces  avoirdupois.  Where  is  the  immense  advantage 
here  of  the  metric  system  ?  We  each  have  got  somebody  to  weigh  some  for 
us,  and  we  find  the  answer  without  difficulty. 

I  do  not  crow  over  the  fact  that  §  is  simpler  than  or  -67,  or  I 
should  be  set  a  harder  sum  next  time. 

Mr.  Panescorse  asks  what,  above  all ,  is  the  mystery  of  the  fluid  ounce  ? 
I  really  don’t  know,  I  must  refer  him  to  the  photographers  who  profess  to 
be  puzzled  by  it. 

Perhaps  I  was  not  sufficiently  explicit  when  I  wrote  that  “we  must 
weigh  in  a  vacuum,  measure  at  the  mean  sea  level,  and  in  winter  time.”  In 
explanation  of  my  meaning  I  would  remark  that  by  definition  a  gramme 
is  the  weight  in  vacuo  of  a  c.c.  of  distilled  water  at  4°  C.  Hence  the 
wintry  weather,  if  we  would  avoid  tables  of  expansion  with  temperature. 
Again,  the  centimetre  is  by  definition  measured  at  the  mean  sea  level,  so 
we  must  repair  to  the  cockle  beds,  or  borrow  somebody  else’s  centimetre. 
To  the  damage  of  my  own  argument,  however,  I  must  confess  that  this 
arrangement  only  applied  to  the  metre  as  long  as  it  was  thought 
:  “  scientific,”  now  the  sensible  course  of  copying  is  the  only  one  open,  and 
this,  of  course,  may  be  done  as  accurately  at  Paris  as  at  Havre. 

The  question  of  g,  I  apprehend,  does  not  enter  into  the  matter ;  as  far 
as  I  am  aware  it  varies  equally  with  all  known  substances,  so  that  a 
I  gramme  of  water  and  a  gramme  of  brass,  balancing  each  other  at  the  sea 
level,  will  still  do  so  at  any  known  altitude. 

The  “mean”  meteorological  conditions  of  the  English  system  are 
60]  Fahr.  and  30  inches  of  mercury,  which  are  nearer  the  probable  con¬ 
ditions  at  the  time  and  place  of  working  than  are  the  French  data,  thus 
I  less  error  arises  from  ignoring  them. 

We  are  told,  with  considerable  truth,  that  numerical  examples  may  be 
found  which  would  tell  either  way.  Still,  the  example  given  is  not  so 
damaging  to  the  English  system  as  Mr.  Panescorse  represents  it.  He 
i  quotes  that  1  litre  contains  35  ounces  1  drachm  36  minims,  and  says 
we  require  six  measures  in  English.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  take  my 
20-ounce  measure,  fill  and  empty,  fill  up  to  15  ounces,  then  pour  in  care¬ 
fully  about  £  of  an  ounce,  and  I  should  be  sufficiently  near ;  which  is  not 
a  great  labour,  seeing  that  the  French  took  no  thought  of  our  convenience 
when  they  invented  the  litre.  Of  course,  by  taking,  say,  nineteen  of  our 
weights  and  erecting  the  sum  into  a  unit,  it  is  easy  to  show  liowT  that 


iveight  may  be  weighed  at  one  operation,  by  one  weight,  while  it  takes  us 
unscientific  individuals  no  less  than  nineteen  weights  to  weigh  the  same 
weight. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  dogmatical,  or  lay  down  my  “  doxy  ”  as  the  infallible 
guide  for  all,  but  I  did  not  think  a  discussion  of  foreign  coins  a  suitable 
topic  for  a  journal  of  photography.  However,  being  called  to  account  for 
my  expression  of  opinion,  I  may  say  that  I  have  repeatedly  corrected 
Custom-house  officers  when  they  misplaced  the  decimal  point  in  tariff 
calculations,  errors  that  would  not  have  occurred  with  our  conspicuous 
£  s.  d. 

Again,  a  keen  fellow,  but  a  bad  writer,  once  to  my  knowledge  headed 
an  invoice  with  the  date,  1880,  immediately  over  the  francs  column,  and 
added  it  in  as  18  francs  8 )  cents  !  The  little  game  was  not  discovered  by 
Frenchmen  for  some  time. 

Once  more,  the  English  notation  with  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
sharply  marked  off,  is  far  clearer  than  the  method  of  squeezing  up  four 
or  five  figures  side  by  side,  without  sufficient  separation  to  avoid  errors  in 
addition  ;  and  heavy  weights  are  extremely  unwieldy  and  confusing  to  the 
memory  when  reduced  to  kilogrammes. 

I  have  been  told  that  we  might  improve  this  by  ruling  separate  columns 
for  each  digit ;  but  even  then  the  confusion  still  exists — the  eye  fails  to  pick 
out  the  proper  figures  with  ease  and  certainty.  This  I  know,  as  Portu¬ 
guese  account  paper  is  often  ruled  in  the  manner  described,  though  the 
columns  are  far  too  narrow. 

Concerning  the  probable  fact  that  many  foreigners  in  England  would 
purchase  English  cameras  were  they  made  of  Continental  dimensions,  I 
would  remark  that  if  sufficient  inducement  offer,  cameras  will  be  so  made, 
without  abandonment  of  the  inch  by  the  British  public  generally. 

One  question  yet  remains  to  be  answered.  It  was  a  late  minister  of 
Millport  wrho  used  to  pray,  “  God  bless  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser 
Cumbrays,  nae  forgetting  the  adjacent  islands  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.”  So  say  we  all  of  us,  &c. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

4,  Gamp-street ,  Lower  Broughton,  Manchester,  It.  C.  Phillips. 

March  9,  1888. 


HYDROKIN  ONE. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,  —  Such  very  diverse  opinions  have  lately  been  expressed  with 
regard  to  hydrokinone  as  a  developing  agent  that  gratitude  impels  me  to 
proclaim  aloud  my  opinion  of  its  merits,  and  that  opinion  is  to  the  effect 
that,  by  the  use  of  liydrokonine,  those  old  wet-plate  grumblers  who,  like 
myself,  have  been  energetically  expressing  disgust  with  gelatine  plates, 
have  had  the  ground  cut  from  under  our  feet,  and  have  now  no  shade  of 
an  excuse  for  our  laments.  My  first  experiments  with  hydrokinone  were 
of  the  most  disheartening  character,  as,  with  ammonia  as  an  accelerator, 
and  the  use  of  a  hurriedly  made  and  unfiltered  solution,  I  obtained  only 
weak,  foggy  negatives  and  an  unlimited  crop  of  black  spots.  So  dis¬ 
couraging  was  the  result  of  a  number  of  trials,  that  dark-room  language 
and  spoiled  plates  were  overstocking  the  market,  until,  one  night  just 
previous  to  retiring,  I  recollected  that  there  were  some  soap  leys  in  the 
house,  and,  going  downstairs,  made  a  last  trial  on  a  gelatino-broinide 
opal.  That  was  successful ;  and  those  who  adopt  the  following  formula 
will,  I  hope,  agree  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  overrate  the  good  qualities 


of  hydrokinone  : — 

Hydrokinone  .  6  grains. 

Bromide  potassium . .  1  grain. 

Citric  acid .  i  >> 

Sulphite  soda  .  20  grains. 

Water  .  1  ounce. 


Grind  the  hydrokinone  in  a  mortar  with  warm  water  ;  then  ad  l  the  rest, 
and  pass  it  on  to  the  boy  to  be  shaken  till  thoroughly  dissolved  ;  either 
filter  or  allow  to  stand  till  clear.  The  alkali  to  be  either  caustic  soda 
(four  to  six  grains  per  ounce)  or  common  crystals  of  soda  (forty  or  fifty 
grains  per  ounce),  or  any  chosen  mixture  of  the  two.  Equal  quantities 
of  each  for  developing. 

Here  I  beg  for  space  to  protest  against  the  stupid  “  carbonate  of  soda 
so  plentifully  scattered  about,  without  the  slightest  indication  as  to 
whether  the  writers  mean  bicarbonate,  carbonate,  or  crystals  of  soda. 
Thinking  that  some  of  my  first  failures  were  owing  to  the  use  of  common 
crystals,  I  sent  up  specially  to  obtain  some  dry  carbonate  as  per  catalogue  ; 
and  after  obtaining  it,  and  a  number  of  failures,  found  that,  as  usual,  bi¬ 
carbonate  had  been  sent.  Good  old  supply  houses !  F or  what  unnumbeied 
failures  are  photographers  not  indebted  to  your  careless  stupidity ! 

I  think  some  of  the  failures  in  using  hydrokinone  have  resulted  fiom  too 
speedy  a  removal  of  the  negative  from  the  developer ;  and  the  same 
remark  will  apply  to  the  use  of  pyro  and  soda.  W  ith  soda  and  sufficient 
sulphite,  the  film  possesses  such  slight  resisting  power  to  the  light  that 
those  who  have  become  accustomed  to  the  greeny-yallery  negatives  4 
ammonia  and  pyro  are  nearly  sure  to  give  too  short  a  soaking  in  tie 
soda  developer,  and  then,  disgusted  with  the  prints  obtained,  utuiu 

to  the  use  of  ammonia.  ,  ,  , 

My  experience  with  soda  points  to  the  undoubted  fact  that  prolonged 
soaking  in  it  builds  up  the  high  fights,  and  gives  a  much  greater  range  of 
tones  than  is  possible  with  ammonia,  prolonged  soaking  in  which  means 
flattening  and  chalkiness.  As  a  negative  requiies  a  long  immersion  in 
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soda,  a  shorter  exposure  in  the  camera  is  necessary.  I  know  there  are 
plenty  of  photographers  who  habitually  obtain  a  non-actinic  coloured 
deposit  on  their  negatives,  and  would  have  no  other  ;  but  I  am  sure  that 
the  best  results  are  not  thus  obtained.  With  a  film  of  this  colour  the 
range  of  tone  is  very  limited ;  proof  of  this  can  easily  be  obtained  by 
taking  one  of  the  old  orange-glass  vignetting  shapes,  and  after  viewing  the 
range  of  colour  that  is  visible  to  the  eye,  from  the  dark-coloured  edges  to 
the  clear-glass  centre,  making  a  print  from  the  same.  Those  photo¬ 
graphers  who  go  in  for  blue-black  films  and  physical  opacity  must 
undoubtedly  obtain  superior  results  to  those  who  go  in  for  chemical 
opacity  only.  To  this  end — i.e.,  the  obtaining  of  clear  shadows  and  a 
range  of  tones  up  to  the  old  wet-plate  standard — there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
as  to  the  value  of  hydrokinone  and  soda.  The  formula  I  have  given  is 
rather  strong  for  plates  rich  in  silver,  but  there  are  not  many  brands 
suffering  from  that  complaint,  and  simple  dilution  will  adapt  it  to  either 
negatives,  opals,  lantern  slides,  or  Alpha  paper;  it  also  answers  admirably 
for  collodion  emulsion,  by  keeping  down  the  alkali. 

Trusting  that  this  may  prove  of  use  to  those  who  have  failed  in 
obtaining  satisfactory  results  from  hydrokinone, — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

J.  D.  Cooper. 


ISi'rijanrje  iffolumn. 


%*  No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column  ; 
but  none  will  be  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
who  specify  their  requirements  as  “ anything  useful  ”  will  therefore  understand 
the  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 


About  four  dozen  12x10  and  7x5  wet-plate  negatives  of  West  Coast,  Africa,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  good  quarter  or  lialf-plate  camera.— Address,  A.  H.  Death,  Maldon. 

Wanted,  studio  chair,  with  three  or  four  backs  ;  also  studio  accessories,  in  exchange 
for  watch  and  two  lockets. — Address,  W.  Hudson,  Bordesley,  Birmingham. 

Will  exchange  four-guinea  sewing  machine  for  good  burnisher.  —  Address,  “Bur¬ 
nisher,”  Rock  Cottage,  Instow,  North  Devon. 

Will  exchange  one  of  Newton’s  51.  10s.  lanterns,  four-inch  condensers,  four- wick  lamp, 
portrait  front,  for  a  set  of  good  harness,  suitable  for  cob  14-3. — Address,  Charles 
Naylor,  Caledonia  Road,  Batley,  Yorks. 

A  lantern,  with  four-inch  condensers  and  lenses,  patent  lamp,  suits  either  oil  or  lime¬ 
light,  will  be  exchanged  for  sewing  machine.— Address  J.  Drysdale,  Inver,  Donegal, 
Ireland. 

First-class  accessories  offered  in  exchange  for  old  French  or  other  portrait  lens  of 
extra  short  focus  for  enlarging  camera,  15x12,  or  bath  and  dipper. — Address, 
Anderson,  Ilkeston. 

Will  exchange  an  Entrekin  Eureka  burnisher,  ten-inch  roller,  and  2  b  Dallmeyer 
lens,  for  3b,  by  the  same  maker.  —  Address,  W.  Guttenbers,  29,  Triangle, 
Bristol. 

Will  exchange  Burr’s  cabinet  portrait  lens,  Cox’s  C  .-D.-V.  portrait  lens,  and  sliding 
mahogany  camera,  and  one  dark  slide,  and  a  half-plate  portrait  lens,  for  a  10x8 
or  12x10  camera,  with  two  or  three  double  dark  slides,  with  or  without  lens. — 
Address,  “  AY.,”  Rose  Cottage,  Kirton,  Lindsey,  Lincolnshire. 


Enstoets  ta  Comspontunts. 


All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  “Exchanges," 
must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 

Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs  to 
‘H,  Greenwood  &  Co.,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London ,  W.C. 


Atelier.— We  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  firm  alluded  to. 

G.  Johnson. — Hardwick’s  Manual  of  Photographic  Chemistry,  last  edition. 

A.  G. — Red  crayons  may  be  obtained  of  any  artists’  colourman. 

Wm.  Miller. — Simply  write  the  name  on  neatly  with  black  varnish  ;  the 
lettering  will  then  appear  white  in  the  print. 

J.  B.  I.— We  cannot  throw  any  light  on  the  lack  of  density  Try  the  effect  of 
modifying  the  developer  by  the  free  use  of  pyrogallic  acid. 

C.  S. — By  applying  to  the  Patent  Office  you  will  obtain  the  necessary  forms. 
But  if  you  experience  any  difficulty,  send  us  all  the  requisite  particulars  and 
we  will  effect  what  you  want. 

D.  Goodfellow. — Replying  to  first  query,  we  recommend  No.  2.  Re¬ 
garding  the  tone  of  the  transparencies  mentioned,  we  purpose  before  long 
describing  how  they  are  made.  There  is  no  work  specially  devoted  to  the 
subject. 

S.  Fry  &  Co.  request  us  to  announce  the  awards  in  their  lantern  competition. 
These,  in  the  order  of  their  merit,  are  Messrs.  W.  Norgrove,  C.  H.  Cooke, 
W.  L.  Sargeant,  J.  F.  Nott,  W.  Wainwright,  and  A.  J.  Higginton.  The  prizes 
varied  from  five  guineas  down  to  half  a  gross  of  lantern  plates. 

TiJDio  writes  :  “  My  studio,  unfortunately,  has  the  sun  direct  on  it  in  the  early 
morning.  What  is  the  most  simple  way  to  obscure  glass  so  as  not  to  keep 
out  more  light  than  is  necessary '!  ” — Starch  paste,  mixed  with  whiting,  is 
very  good  for  obscuring  glass.  But  as  the  sun  only  shines  on  the  studio  in 
the  early  morning,  the  best  plan  would  be  to  have  some  light  wooden  frames 
covered  with  tissue-paper,  or  thin  muslin,  to  put  up  only  when  required, 
Then  when  the  sun  is  not  shining,  the  full  light  cap  be  employed. 


X.  X. — The  width  of  a  lantern  must  be  such  as  to  exceed  the  diameter  of  the 
condensers,  and  its  length  from  front  to  back  such  as  to  ensure  the  light 
being  removed  from  the  condenser  so  as  to  be  in  its  focus.  The  rest  is  a 
matter  of  taste ;  there  are  no  arbitrary  proportions.  Study  the  designs 
given  in  the  catalogues  of  makers. 

J.  Thomas. — Supposing  the  paper  is  all  right,  and  the  sensitising  bath  of  tin- 
strength  mentioned,  and  is  in  proper  order,  we  should  say  the  fixing  bath  is 
at  fault,  perhaps  an  impure  sample  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Are  you  sure 
that  the  silver  bath  is  really  of  the  strength  you  state  ?  The  trouble  is  fully 
accounted  for  if  that  be  too  weak. 

Nemo. — Try  the  effect  of  treating  the  negatives  with  a  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury  until  the  image  is  whitened,  and  theu  pour  over  a  weak  solution  of 
ammonia,  or  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  of  course  well  washing  between  the 
applications.  This  will  intensify  the  image  again.  If  staining  can  be 
avoided,  which  is  somewhat  problematical,  this  will  get  you  out  of  the 
difficulty. 

A.  C.  Jackson  has  got  some  oil  from  a  rolling  press  on  to  a  finished  bromide 
enlargement,  and  wishes  to  know  how  the  grease  marks  can  be  removed.— 
The  best  plan  is  to  moisten  the  place  with  benzole,  and  alter  it  has  soaked  a 
few  seconds  blot  it  off  with  clean  blotting-paper.  Then  apply  fresh  benzole, 
and  again  blot  off.  If  this  operation  is  repeated  several  times  the  grease  will 
be  taken  out,  and  if  the  benzole  be  pure,  without  leaving  a  stain. 

H.  S.  says:  “I  wish  a  lens  to  use  in  studio  of  better  covering  power  than 
the  Ross’  No.  2  portrait  lens,  to  work  nearly  or  quite  as  quickly.  Shall  I  find 
it  in  a  single  lens,  or  what  type  ?” — In  reply  :  If  rapidity  be  an  object,  the 
best  lens  will  be  one  similar  to  that  now  in  use,  but  of  longer  focus,  say  a 
No.  3  or  No.  4.  If  a  slower  lens  than  the  portrait  combination  will  do, 
then  one  of  the  “universal”  or  “group”  type  may  be  selected.  And 
next  to  those  come  the  “ rapid ”  class.  An  ordinary  single  lens  is  much 
slower. 

Stained  says :  “  I  have,  unfortunately,  got  a  10x8  negative  stained.  The 
negative  was  placed  in  the  open  air  to  print,  and  got  wet  with  rain  water 
upon  one  corner.  The  negative  is  varnished.  Can  you  tell  me  in  your 
‘  Answers  to  Correspondents  ’  how  I  can  get  the  stain  out  ?  ” — It  is  very 
doubtful  if  the  stain  can  be  removed.  The  following  experiment  may  he 
tried.  Remove  the  varnish,  and  then  treat  the  stained  portion  with  a 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  But,  as  we  have  said  before,  the  result  is 
doubtful. 

Perplexed  writes  to  thank  Mr.  P.  Swanson  for  his  advice  tendered  in  the 
Journal  of  the  2nd  inst.  regarding  enamelling.  “But,”  he  says,  “Mr. 
Swanson  Ins  misread  my  statement,  and  is  under  the  impression  that  I  use 
360  grains  of  gelatine  to  20  ounces  ol  water,  whereas  1  use  360  grains  of 
each  of  two  kinds  of  gelatine  (making  720  grains  in  all)  to  that  quantity 
of  water,  so  that  makes  the  gelatine  solution  twice  the  strength  he  thinks  I 
use  (the  advice  given).  Therefore,  the  remedy  he  recommends  does  not  over¬ 
come  the  difficulty.  Mr.  Swanson  also  states  that  the  price  of  Coignet's 
Gold  Label  gelatine  is  Is.  8d.  per  pound,  but  the  lowest  price  I  can  buy  it 
for  (in  Bristol)  is  2s.  9 d.” 

F.  H.  writes  as  follows:  “Referring  to  Herr  Kleffel’s  formula  given  in  the 
Journal  of  the  2nd  inst.,  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  could  kindly  let 
me  know  the  cause  of  the  developer  assuming  a  deep  ruby  colour  and  depositing 
a  great  amount  of  sediment  immediately  upon  being  poured  upon  the  plate 
or  film,  also  badly  staining  the  negative.  The  solutions  were  prepared  in 
accordance  with  the  formula  given.” — The  developer  should  not  behave  in 
the  way  stated  if  prepared  according  to  that  formula.  We  imagine  there 
must  be  something  wrong  with  the  materials  used.  We  have  never  met 
with  such  a  difficulty  ourselves. 

G.  W.  G.  writes  :  “  I  have  a  negative  of  a  church  interior.  Before  exposing, 

I  backed  the  plate  with  a  coloured  collodion,  some  of  which  found  its  way 
on  to  the  film  side.  I  tried  methylated  spirit  and  ether,  by  which  I  re¬ 
moved  the  bulk,  leaving  a  faint  stain.  I  soaked  it  in  saturated  alum 
solution  and  hydrochloric  acid,  which  only  tended  to  spread  and  deepen  the 
stain.” — Probably  as  the  ether  and  alcohol,  in  dissolving  the  collodion, 
removed  a  great  deal  of  the  stain,  a  further  treatment  with  spirit  would 
have  taken  out  the  whole.  But  now  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  alum 
and  acid  has  mordanted  the  dye  in  the  gelatine  film.  As  we  do  not  know 
the  composition  of  the  colouring  material  or  dye  used  in  the  collodion,  we 
can  offer  no  suggestion  for  its  removal.  Perhaps  those  who  supplied  the 
coloured  collodion  would  be  able  to  assist  our  correspondent. 


Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  this 
Club,  March  21,  1888,  will  be  on  Atmospheric  Influences  on  Exposure. 

A  typographic  error  occurs  in  our  notice  of  the  Messrs.  Taylor’s  lens  last 
week.  In  stating  that  the  fiange  aperture  might  with  advantage  have  been 
made  a  little  longer,  we  meant  larger.  Messrs.  Taylor  say,  however,  that  it  is 
screwed  to  the  one  and  a  half  inch  Society  Standard. 
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TRANSFERROTYPES. 


'his  is  a  not  very  happily  chosen  name  for  a  very  good  thing, 
lecause  people  will  associate  the  designation  with  the  ferrotype 
r  some  other  iron  process ;  whereas  this  has  nothing  to  do 
nth  anything  connected  with  the  ferrotype,  or  with  processes 
diich  belong  to  iron  either  as  a  chemical  or  as  the  metallic 
•asis  on  which  photographs  are  taken.  The  Transferrotype  on 
diich  we  at  present  write  has  its  origin,  as  a  name,  in  the  first 
wo  syllables  of  the  term  heading  this  article,  and  must  be 
onceived  of  as  a  process  of  transferring.  A  better  name 
night  be  secured,  but  we  take  the  present  one  as  it  exists. 

The  “  transferrotype, ”  as  we  now  have  it  before  us,  is  a 
nethod  of  printing  upon  paper  wAich  is  supplied  by  the  East- 
nan  Company,  and  which,  having  been  once  achieved,  in  the 
ense  of  a  good  picture  having  been  obtained,  is  capable  of 
>eing  made  use  of  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

A  sheet  of  the  transferrotype  paper  having  been  exposed  to 
ight  under  a  negative  is  developed.  If  it  is  ultimately  intended 
or,  say,  an  opal  picture,  then  the  development  is  carried  no 
urther  than  is  shown  on  its  surface,  as  being  a  good  picture, 
)ure  in  the  whites  and  perfect  in  the  details.  But  if  it  be 
ntended  for  a  lantern  or  stereoscopic  transparency,  then  is 
he  development  carried  a  little  further — so  far,  indeed,  as  to 
>bliterate  the  details  in  a  larger  degree,  leaving  only' the  very 
lighest  lights  immaculate. 


At  this  stage  the  development  is  arrested  and  the  photo¬ 
graph  is  fixed,  washed,  and  held  in  readiness  for  transferring— 
lence  the  designation,  transferrotype.  If  for  an  opal  picture, 
he  development,  as  stated,  is  such  as  to  show  a  good  image  on 
he  paper.  In  either  case,  whether  for  opal  or  transparency 
equirement,  the  paper  containing  the  picture,  after  having 
>een  fixed  and  washed,  is  laid  down  upon  and  squeegeed  into 
ontact  with  its  future  receptacle. 

With  the  paper  issued  by  the  Eastman  Company  we  have 
iad  an  unfailing  success,  in  both  the  transparency  and  opalotype 
pplication  of  the  process.  In  the  former  our  happiest  results 
ave  been  achieved  by  developing  the  platesjwith  pyrogallic  acid, 
}  which  a  most  pleasant  dark  brown  tone  has  been  obtained, 
Tide  with  the  latter  application  we  have  found  the  best 
esults  obtainable  by  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer ;  a  solution 
f  four  parts  of  neutral  potassium  oxalate  with  one  part  of 
uious  sulphate,  both  in  saturated  solutions,  having  been 
qi ployed.  The  ferrous  solution,  having  been  made  for  some 
me,  had  become  yellow,  but  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  recalled 
■  to  its  senses,  and  rendered  it  of  a  clear,  pale,  greenish  tint. 
When  developed,  fixed,  and  washed,  the  paper  bearing  the 
cage  has  to  be  squeegeed  on  to  its  final  reserve,  "whether  plain 
lass  for  transparencies  or  opal  glass  (French  chalked). 


After  being  blotted  and  allowed  to  become  surface  dry,  the 
plate,  with  its  adhering  paper,  is  placed  in  a  flat  tray  of  warm 
water,  when,  after  about  a  minute,  the  paper  may  be  stripped 
off,  leaving  the  image  adhering  to  the  glass. 

It  will  have  been  divined  that  the  transferrotype  paper, 
previous  to  having  been  coated  with  the  sensitive  emulsion,  has 
received  a  substratum  coating  of  gelatine  of  a  highly  soluble 
nature,  while  the  emulsion  gelatine  is  soluble  in  a  much  less 
degree.  The  water  in  the  stripping  bath  must  only  be  warm 
enough  to  dissolve  the  substratum ;  if  too  hot  the  transferred 
film  is  liable  to  pucker  and  partly  dissolve  at  the  margins. 
But  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care,  such  will  not  be  the  case. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  process  ought  to  answer  well  for 
placing  a  photograph  upon  wood  for  engraving  purposes. 
There  is  no  doubt  this  is  so,  for  the  extreme  thinness  of  the 
film  will  not  interfere  in  any  degree  with  the  free  use  of  the 
burin  of  the  engraver. 

Time  prevents  our  enlarging  upon  this  process,  but  we  can 
say  that  we  are  much  impressed  bjr  its  apparent  utility. 

■ - ♦ - - - 

THE  STUDIO. 

Skylight  and  Screens. 

We  resume  our  consideration  of  studio  arrangements  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  promise  we  made,  the  important  subject  of 
illumination  and  the  modes  of  controlling  it  being  our  text  on 
the  present  occasion.  “Give  me  whereon  to  stand  and  I  will 
move  the  earth,”  said  Archimedes.  “Give  me  brown  paper 
and  tissue  and  I  will  make  pictures  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,' 
said  a  well-known  photographic  portraitist  in  playful  parody  of 
the  great  man’s  speech.  True  it  is  that  the  whole  secret  of 
successful  lighting  is  to  be  found,  not  so  much  in  the  con¬ 
figuration  and  orientation  of  the  skylight,  not  in  the  kind  of 
light  received,  but  in  the  manner  it  is  screened  off.  Here  of 
course  is  assumed  the  presence  of  a  sufficiency  of  light  coming 
in  the  right  direction.  We  may  say  at  once  that  no  studio 
will  be  of  real  value  where  that  sufficiency  is  not  found.  A 
skilful  artist  with  limited  command  of  light  may  do  wonders 
with  it  on  occasion  ;  but  for  “  all  round  ”  work,  with  sitters  of 
every  type  of  beaut}7  and  character,  a  poor  average  of  success 
will  attend  upoiya  too  narrowed  range  of  light. 

However,  granted  a  studio  with  enough,  or  more  than 
enough,  of  light,  it  will  follow  that  means  will  be  required 
to  control,  to  direct,  to  modify  it.  TV  here  an  unobstructed 
light  from  the  sky  falls  upon  the  sitter  in  one  direction,  it 
may  happen  that  in  another  the  light  is  deficient,  for  it  is  no 
use  to  put  glass  into  a  roof  if  no  light  arrives  direct  on  to  the 
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sitter  through  it.  As  has  been  said  before,  light  is  not  like 
sound,  nor  does  it  behave  like  the  stream  of  water  that  the 
common  expression,  “  bathed  in  light,”  suggests.  Sound  will 
turn  corners,  and  if  a  stream  of  waiter  is  poured  on  to  an 
object  in  a  confined  space  it  is  quickly,  literally,  bathed  in  it ; 
but,  apart  from  reflections,  an  object  placed  a  hair’s  breadth 
distant  from  the  path  of  light  would  not  be  in  the  slightest 
degree  directly  illuminated  by  it  if  it  acted  for  a  thousand 
years.  If  a  lofty  building  lies  between  a  portion  of  the  sky 
and  a  sitter  in  the  studio,  that  portion  of  the  sky  is  of  no 
value  whatever  for  the  photographer.  Yet  if  a  sound-emitting 
machine  were  hidden  by  the  building  very  little  of  the  sound 
would  be  lost  by  an  observer  placed  in  the  sitter’s  position. 
We  speak  at  length  upon  this  subject  from  a  very  positive 
knowdedge  that,  in  some  quarters,  the  greatest  ignorance  of 
these  apparently  self-evident  principles  exists.  We  know  of 
cases  wdiere  studios  have  been  erected  in  utterly  unsuitable 
localities,  surrounded  by  lefty  walls,  and  literally  situated  in  a 
well.  Immense  areas  of  glass  have  been  let  into  the  roof  to 
let  more  light  in,  as  though  it  wrere  a  stream  of  water  to 
“bathe”  the  sitter,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  so  far,  that  is  to 
say,  as  concerns  obtaining  artistically-lighted  studios.  When 
the  main  body  of  the  light  from  the  sky  comes  in  a  wrong- 
direction  the  only  vTay  in  which  it  can  be  improved  is,  by  some 
means,  to  send  also  upon  the  sitter  such  light  received  in  or 
on  the  skylight  as  falls  elsevdiere  than  upon  him.  This  can 
be  done  both  by  reflection  and  refraction.  Mirrors  or  wdiite 
screens  can  be  made  to  fill  up  any  deficiency  in  light  accom¬ 
modation,  or  the  glass  itself  (that  glass  through  which  the 
sky  throws  its  light  elsewhere  than  on  the  sitter)  may  be 
modified  by  roughening  its  surface  as  in  ground-glass,  or  by 
thinly  painting  over  with  white  paint.  Glass  so  treated  be¬ 
comes,  as  it  wTere,  self-luminous.  But  if  it  be  in  a  direction 
where  a  dominant  light  is  looked  for,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
soften  down  the  intensity  of  the  more  subordinate  light  arriving 
direct  from  the  sky  from  other  points. 

AYith  regard  to  screens,  wTe  do  not  for  a  moment  propose  to 
lay  down  any  law  as  to  the  particular  material  or  form  to  be 
employed  :  that  is  a  point  for  the  owner  of  the  studio  himself 
to  decide.  He  ought,  for  the  sake  of  Eesthetic  fitness,  to  be 
governed  as  to  its  colour  by  decorative  and  not  actinic  con¬ 
ditions.  So  long  as  a  screen  is  opaque,  or  even  nearly  opaque, 
to  light,  it  answers  its  purpose  as  a  light  screen,  whether  it  be 
black,  scarlet,  or  pea  green.  Much  nonsense  has  been  written 
upon  this  point,  but  it  is  evident  on  the  face  of  the  subject 
that,  so  long  as  light  is  kept  awTay,  the  colour  of  the  screen 
cannot  affect  the  light  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  screen, 
except  in  the  accidental  light  of  reflection. 

Screens  or  blinds  have  been  made  to  run  across  the  length 
of  a  studio  parallel  to  its  length,  and  likewise  at  an  angle. 
There  is  no  mystery  or  virtue  in  any  one  of  these  modes  so 
long  as  they  are  controllable.  The  photographer  should  move 
his  blinds  according  to  the  indications  he  receives  from  a  study 
of  the  play  of  shade  upon  his  sitter’s  features  as  the  light  is 
.altered.  We  may,  perhaps,  in  just  this  one  direction  trench 
upon  the  province  of  the  photographer’s  personal  judgment, 
and  it  is  in  saying,  “  Have  as  few  cords  about  the  blinds  as 
possible ;”  they  are  so  very  apt  to  go  wrong  at  a  most  critical 
moment.  Quoting  again  our  apophthegmatical  friend,  he  says, 
“  Avoid  not  beams  but  cords.” 

Some  years  ago  a  considerable  amount  of  commercial  success 
was  believed  to  have  follow-ed  a  system  introduced  by  a  foreign 
gentleman,  who,  as  a  secret  method,  recommended  the  use  of 


screens  on  portable  stands  for  modifying  the  light  that  fell 
unchecked  on  the  sitter.  He  simply  \ised  screens  of  varying 
colours,  suspended  from  a  special  easel-like  stand  ;  but  the 
whole  virtue  of  his  plan,  which  we  need  scarcely  say  it  was 
absurd  to  look  upon  as  secret,  was  to  be  found  in  a  contrivance 
sold  at  the  time,  and  consisting  simply  of  a  head-rest,  with  a 
calico-covered  wood  framework,  capable  of  adjustment  in  any 
direction  over  or  on  one  side  of  the  sitter’s  head. 

The  permanent  movable  screens  of  the  place  will,  however, 
be  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  artist,  and  we  merely  indicate 
various  modes  of  adopting  them,  again  reminding  students 
that  the  effect  on  the  sitter’s  face  of  any  alteration  must  he 
noted  before  the  most  elaborate  screen  in  the  world  could  be 
properly  utilised. 

There  is  not  a  large  proportion  of  studios  with  a  light  on 
each  side  of  the  sitter  as  he  is  placed  for  photographing,  though 
such  an  arrangement  gives  great  facilities  for  the  production  of 
effects.  When  it  does  exist  the  utmost  care  has  to  be  taken  to 
adopt  such  a  material,  and  such  a  s}7stem  of  screening,  as  to 
entirely  shut  off  the  light  from  one  side  or  the  other  (or  from 
either  at  will),  or  the  result  will  be  most  inartistic. 

For  keeping  out  the  sun  from  a  room  it  is  far  better,  if 
possible,  to  have  the  screens  outside  than  inside  ;  so  much 
more  freedom  from  a  “stuffy,”  hot  atmosphere  is  thus  obtained, 
and  it  is  quite  easy  to  put  up  an  erection  that  shall  stop  the 
sun’s  rays,  yet  not  interfere  with  the  desired  light  from  clouds 
or  sky. 

For  modifying  or  subduing,  the  light  tissue  paper,  tracing 
cloth,  white  woven  fabrics,  such  as  calico,  etc.,  as  movable 
screens,  or  paint  upon  the  glass  as  permanent  ones,  have  all 
been  recommended.  For  our  part  we  do  not  presume  to  dic¬ 
tate,  we  merely  pass  them  in  review,  feeling  that,  judiciously 
employed,  any  one  of  the  various  materials  will  succeed  if  only 
the  principles- governing  their  employment  that  we  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  elucidate  be  acted  upon  with  judgment  and  skill. 


The  Photographic  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  is  now  a  thing  of 
the  past.  As  an  exhibition  it  has  been  a  decided  success,  particularly 
in  the  apparatus  division.  It  has  also,  financially,  we  believe,  fully 
met  the  expectations  of  its  promoters.  With  regard  to  the  medal 
awards — lavish  as  they  were — there  is  no  denying  that  they  have  given 
by  no  means  universal  satisfaction — we  allude  more  especially  to  thos< 
made  in  the  apparatus  department.  For  the  non-recipients  of  honours  t< 
feel  dissatisfied  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  every  exhibition,  but  cases 
have  come  under  our  notice  in  the  present  instance,  where  those 
receiving  awards,  and  in  the  highest  class  too,  are  not  a  little  discon¬ 
tented.  Some  of  the  judges  themselves,  so  we  are  informed,  are  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  the  final  adjudications.  The  system  of 
judging  was  somewhat  novel,  and  probably  it  will  not  be  adopted  on 
any  future  occasion  without  modification.  After  all,  are  not  awards, 
under  any  system  of  judging  whatever,  entirely  out  of  place  in  an 
exhibition  of  this  character? 

Speaking-  of  medal  awrards  reminds  one  that  the  same  pictures  aret 
frequently  sent  from  one  exhibition  to  another,  and  it  is  curious  to 
note  the  estimation  their  merits  are  held  by  the  different  judges  to: 
whom  they  are  submitted.  A  picture  which  may  take  the  highest 
award  and  be  lauded  to  the  skies  in  one  exhibition  will,  in  another, 
receive  only  second  or  third  honours,  or,  as  in  some  instances,  be  left’ 
out  in  the  cold  entirely  ;  on  the  other  hand,  pictures  which  at  one 
place  may  receive  no  recognition  whatever,  at  another  may  gain  the 
highest  award.  It  has  before  now  been  proposed  that  pictures  whicl: 
have  taken  a  prize  at  one  exhibition  should  not  be  eligible  for  com 
petition  in  another.  In  some  instances  such  a  rule  would  be  a  positive 
advantange  to  the  competitors  themselves,  as  recent  events  hav< 
shown,  because  it  would  have  saved  them  some  little  humiliation. 
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In  reply  to  the  foregoing  proposal  it  has  been  urged  that  such  a  rule 
would  exclude  some  of  the  best  pictures  of  the  }rear  from  any  but  the 
first  exhibition,  should  they  be  shown  there.  But  if  would-be  com¬ 
petitors  are  not  competent  to  produce  one  or  two  pictures  of  different 
subjects  in  a  year  sufficiently  good  to  put  into,  say,  half  a  dozen  dif¬ 
ferent  shows,  one  is  sometimes  inclined  to  look  upon  their  successful 
efforts  rather  in  the  light  of  “  flukes.”  If  an  exhibitor  gets  a  medal 
for  a  given  picture  at  Pall  Mall  he  will  naturally  feel  aggrieved  if  he 
does  not  get  one  at  any  other  exhibition  to  which  it  may  be  sent,  and 
this  sometimes  leads  to  strong  comments  being  made  on  the  compe¬ 
tency  or  otherwise  of  the  different  judges.  The  medal  question  is, 
was,  and  probably  ever  will  be,  a  vexed  one,  but  it  has  been  sur¬ 
mised  by  some  that  if  medals  were  abolished  altogether  many  photo¬ 
graphic  exhibitions  would  fare  badly.  So  theyfwould,  perhaps,  so  far  as 
those  are  concerned  who  make  it  a  rule  only  to  exhibit  where  medals 
are  given. 


It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  number  of  detective  cameras,  as 
well  as  cameras  of  almost  every  description,  that  will  be  brought  into 
service  to-morrow  at  the  Universities’  Boat  Race,  provided  the  weather 
be  at  all  propitious,  or  even  if  it  is  not,  for  that  matter.  The  largest 
number  of  shots  will,  no  doubt,  be  made  at  the  event  itself,  but  an 
equally,  if  not  more  interesting  series,  could  be  obtained  of  the 
throngs  of  people  of  every  class  who  will  line  the  banks  of  the  river. 
A  series  of  instantaneous  pictures,  taken  at  different  points  along  the 
line  of  route  of  the  excited  and  shouting  crowd  would,  to  most  persons? 
be  more  interesting  than  those  of  the  contesting  boats  themselves. 
A  camera,  furnished  with  a  quick  acting  lens  and  instantaneous 
shutter,  placed  at  the  winning  post,  would  more  correctly  record  the 
result  of  this,  or  any  other  race,  than  could  possibly  be  done  by  any 
other  means.  When  two  or  more  boats  reach  the  goal,  the  one,  per¬ 
haps,  only  a  yard  or  so  in  advance  of  the  other,  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  the  eye  of  the  most  experienced  judge  to  instantly  and 
correctly  appreciate  the  exact  distance,  however  quick  his  perception 
may  be. 


Taking  advantage  of  a  visit  to  London  by  the  quondam  Secretary  of 
the  North  London  Photographic  Society,  Mr.  Hedley  M.  Smith 
(now  of  Huddersfield),  a  testimonial  was  presented  to  that  gentleman 
at  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  evening.  It  consisted  of  a  richly  silver- 
mounted  Tantalus  liqueur  stand,  with  all  the  requisite  fittings.  The 
President,  in  presenting  it,  said  that  it  was  intended  not  as  payment 
for  the  arduous  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Smith  in  the  reconstruction 
and  successful  working  of  the  Society  while  he  was  with  them,  but 
merely  as  an  acknowledgement  of  their  indebtedness  to  him.  Mr. 
Smith  replied  in  suitable  terms. 


On  Friday  evening  last,  a  number  of  the  exhibitors  at  the  recent 
Crystal  Palace  Photographic  Exhibition  entertained  the  Executive 
Committee  (Messrs.  Wollaston,  Hyslop,  and  Peasegood)  at  a  dinner 
in  the  Palace,  about  forty  to  fifty7-  being  present.  Mr.  Frank  Bishop 
(of  Marion  &  Co.)  presided ;  the  vice-chairs  being  occupied  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Watson  (Watson  &  Son)  and  Mr.  Winter  (of  Mawson  & 
Swan).  In  acknowledging  the  toast  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Wollaston 
rebutted  certain  inuendoes  that  had  been  anonymously  circulated, 
imputing  want  of  fair  play  on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  and  stated 
that  nothing  could  have  been  fairer  than  their  action  throughout. 
The  Exhibition,  he  was  glad  to  say,  had  been  a  financial  success. 
Speeches  were  afterwards  made  by  Messrs.  Watson,  Walker,  and 
others.  The  dinner  was  a  marked  success. 


SUPERPOSITION  OR  CAMERA  PRINTING.* 

Let  us  consider  the  condition — and  it  is,  perhaps,  not  difficult  to 
explain — how  an  operator  may  be  careful  enough  to  focus  properly 
when  taking  a  portrait  or  executing  ordinary  copying  work,  and  fail 
when  making  lantern  slides.  In  the  first  instance,  the  camera  is 
placed  at  a  comfortable  and  normal  height,  and  is  fixed  in  a  horizontal 

*  Concluded  from  page  164, 


position,  and,  consequently,  with  a  very  little  stooping,  the  focussing 
glass  may  be  carefully  examined,  with  a  magnifier  if  needful,  and  the 
most  accurate  adjustment  made.  But  when  lantern  slid  s  are  in 
question,  and  the  sky  the  illuminant,  the  camera  is  necessarily  tilted 
at  an  angle,  perhaps,  of  45°  or  more,  and  consequently,  unless  the 
whole  arrangement  be  fixed  upon  a  special  stand  or  framework 
raising  it  to  a  considerable  height  from  the  ground,  the  focussing 
glass  is  most  difficult  to  get  at.  In  my  friend’s  case  the  ground- 
glass  was  within  about  a  foot  of  the  floor,  the  baseboard  upon 
which  the  camera  and  negative  holder  slid  being  simply  rested  on 
the  window-sill.  Consequently,  to  focus  in  that  position,  it  must  have 
been  necessary  to  lie  doivn  in  order  to  get  a  view  of  the  image,  a 
position  in  which  I  can  scarcely  imagine  the  most  careful  manipulator 
achieving  very  great  accuracy. 

It  is  true  the  difficulty  may  be  partially  overcome  by  using  a  mirror 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  focussing  glass,  which  enables  the 
operator  to  view  the  image  by  simply  looking  down  on  its  reflection ; 
but  I  doubt  whether  this  plan  is  available  for  accurate  focussing,  for, 
besides  the  impossibility  of  conveniently  using  a  magnifier,  the  double 
reflection  from  the  silvered  glass  would  be  very  misleading  to  the  eye, 
Of  course  if  glass  silvered  on  the  front  surface  be  used,  the  latter 
difficulty  would  disappear. 

If  a  fixed  focus  for  all  negatives  be  sufficient,  as  is  usually  the  case 
where  one  size  only  is  worked,  the  adjustment  can  be  made  with 
the  camera  in  the  horizontal  position  on  a  table  or  other  support ; 
but  even  then  some  little  trouble  must  be  exercised  in  arranging  tho 
illumination,  otherwise  the  result  will  be  little  better  than  that  ob¬ 
tained  with  the  head  looking  up  from  the  floor.  I  give  my  friend 
the  credit  of  having  discovered  these  difficulties,  but  he  should  blame 
his  want  of  patience  and  not  his  lens  for  the  faulty  definition  of  his 
pictures. 

In  the  course  of  a  number  of  experiments  made  with  the  French 
lens  referred  to — experiments,  by  the  way,  which,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
convinced  my  friend  he  was  wrong — I  purposely  and  carefully  com¬ 
pared  the  results  obtainable  respectively  by  contact  printing  and 
printing  in  the  camera.  The  question  is  one  I  have  heard  raised  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  but  never  satisfactorily  answered,  namelv,  By 
which  method  hs  it  possible  to  obtain  the  finest  definition  from  a 
given  negative?  Some  have  argued  in  favour  of  one  side,  others  the 
other.  Tin.  ore lically,  no  doubt,  it  will  be  said  that  it  is  possible  to 
reproduce  by  means  of  the  camera  as  perfect  sharpness  as  exists  in 
the  original  negative  ;  but  the  “  practical  ”  men  who  had  tried  it  as 
carefully  (?),  no  doubt,  as  my  misguided  friend,  will  tell  you  that 
contact  printing  gives  the  better  result.  But  in  the  latter  case,  an 
outside  element  comes  in  to  complicate  matters,  namely,  the  kind  of 
glass  employed  for  the  negative  and  the  reproduction.  If  plate-glass 
be  employed  for  both,  then,  no  doubt,  there  should  be  no  loss  of 
definition,  but  when  cheap  gelatine  plates  are  used,  I  fancy  another 
story  will  have  to  be  told.  If  gelatine  plate  makers  have  not  “  in¬ 
vented,”  they  have  at  least  “ discovered”  a  quality  of  glass  unknown 
to  the  photographer  of  a  couple  of  decades  ago. 

As  the  result  of  my  experiments  very  carefully  made,  not  only 
with  the  portrait  lens  referred  to,  but  also  with  other  forms,  including 
single  landscape  and  various  doublets,  I  must  now,  unhesitatingly,  say 
that  my  decision  is  wholly  in  favour  of  the  camera.  I  am  not  for  a 
moment  wishful  to  deny  the  possibility  of  obtaining  perfect  definition 
by  means  of  contact  printing  when  the  conditions  permit  or  are 
favourable,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  reproduction  is  to  be  of  the  same 
size,  and,  what  is  equally  important,  when  flat  glass  is  in  question. 
But  in  the  case  of  lantern  slides,  for  instance,  it  is  seldom  the  negative 
is  the  right  size,  and  where  the  glass  is  curved,  or,  as  I  have  often 
found  it  in  gelatine  plates,  covered  with  minute  lumps,  there  is 
considerable  danger  of  scratching  or  fracturing  the  negative. 

On  the  other  side,  when  the  camera  is  used,  the  matter  of  size  is  of 
no  moment ;  faulty  glass,  so  far  as  mere  curvature  is  concerned,  if 
opaque  or  similar  flaws  are  absent,  is  equally  harmless,  and  the 
negative  is  spared  all  risk.  Whilst,  as  regards  definition,  by  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  a  very  ordinary  amount  of  care,  as  perfect  sharpness  can  be 
obtained  in  the  reproduction  as  the  original  negative  possesses.  I  am 
sorry  I  cannot  promise  more.  Camera  printing,  in  fact,  possesses  all 
the  advantages  that  contact  printing  can  claim,  together  with  others 
the  latter  cannot  offer,  whilst  the  only  disadvantage  that  can  be 
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urged  is  that  the  trouble  involved  in  the  use  of  the  camera  is  a  little 
greater  than  that  of  the  printing  frame.  I  question,  though,  whether 
when  once  established  the  copying  camera  is  one  whit  more  trouble¬ 
some  than  printing  by  contact,  except  in  so  far  as  the  matter  of 
exposure  is  concerned. 

I  may  conclude  with  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  lenses  employed. 
Contrary  to  common  belief,  the  portrait  lens,  at  least  of  the  French 
or  cheap  type,  is  not  the  most  rapid,  as,  owing  to  its  round  field,  it 
requires  to  be  very  considerably  stopped  down.  Lenses  of  the  rapid 
rectilinear,  symmetrical,  or  aplanatic  type  may  be  used  with  full 
aperture  with  better  success  owing  to  their  greater  flatness,  but  even 
they  are  better  “  stopped  ”  a  little,  if  only  to  make  the  assurance  of 
sharpness  doubly  sure.  Single  lenses  must  be  stopped  down  to  about 
the  only  other  condition  in  their  use  being  that  they  well  cover  the 
size  of  plate  to  be  used,  a  condition  which  applies  in  fact  to  all. 

As  an  example  of  what  may  be  done,  I  have  worked  with  an  old- 
fashioned  foreign  portrait  lens  of  four  and  a  half  inches  focus  that  will 
barely  cover  a  three  and  a  quarter  inch  square  plate  for  a  portrait, 
and  by  placing  a  stop  of  /0-  in  the  hood  immediately  in  front  of  the 
front  combination  I  have  made  perfectly  sharp  lantern  slides,  reducing 
about  one-half.  With  that  small  stop  at  this  time  of  year,  and  using 
a  negative  of  “  ordinary  ”  density,  I  can  make  a  picture  in  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  seconds  on  a  gelatine  plate,  or  from  three  to  five 
minutes  using  collodion  emulsion.  With  a  portrait  lens  of  better 
covering  power,  and  with  a  Hatter  field,  of  course,  a  larger  stop  would 
answer,  but  in  any  case  I  should  place  it  in  the  position  I  name — in 
front  of  the  front  combination. 

Incidentally  I  may  say  that  with  so  small  a  stop,  focussing  is 
practically  easier  than  when  a  larger  is  employed,  as  the  focussing 
screen  may  be  moved  an  appreciable  distance  without  affecting  the 
apparent  sharpness,  hence  less  absolute  accuracy  is  needful. 


A  NEW  SILVER  INTENSIFIER  FOR  GELATINE 
PLATES.* 

Bearing  in  mind  a  scolding  recently  administered  to  the  whole 
photographic  brotherhood  by  my  friend  II.  Gifford,  in  which  he 
pointed  out  that,  with  the  exception  of  Hunt  and  He.rschel,  all  photo¬ 
graphic  experimenters  had  been  simple  fools  in  the  way  in  which  they 
had  set  about  their  work,  and  in  recording  it,  I  describe  precisely  the 
expei iments  that  I  have  so  far  made  ;  but,  even  now,  I  must  confess 
that  the  weighing  and  measuring  instruments  that  I  used  were  merely 
a  druggist’s  pair  of  scales  and  weights  and  the  usual  measuring  glasses, 
and  that,  moreover,  I  must  differ  from  what  I  understand  to  be  Mr. 
Gifford’s  views  in  connexion  with  such  matters,  in  holding  the  opinion 
that  experiments,  of  the  nature  to  be  described,  are  of  just  as  much 
or  as  little  value  when  made  with  the  instruments  I  have  mentioned, 
as  when  made  with  the  assistance  of  a  balance  that  will  turn  with  the 
one-hundredth  part  of  a  milligramme,  or  what  not,  and  that  moreover 
to  use  such  a  balance  for  such  work  would  be  as  foolish  as  to  use  Whit¬ 
worth’s  measuring  machine  to  find  out  if  a  rough  bolt  is  a  one-eighth 
one  or  a  one  inch. 

I  made  an  emulsion  by  the  following  formula 

A. 

Bromide  or  ammonium . 

Gelatine . 

Water . 

B. 

Silver  nitrate  (dryf)  .  200  grains. 

No  doubt,  to  some,  the  idea  of  “  making  an  emulsion  ”  will  sound 
very  terrible  ;  but  when  I  say  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  do  is  to 
allow  the  gelatine — which  may  be  of  any  kind — to  soak  in  the  water 
of  A,  to  warm  this  water  till  the  gelatine  is  well  melted,  and  to  pour 

*  Concluded  from  page  164. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  this  system  of  adding  the  silver  nitrate  to  the 
bromide  solution  dry.  I  mentioned  the  method  some  years  ago  in  connexion 
with  a  method  of  precipitation  of  emulsions  which  I  published.  At  the  time 
I  stated  that  the  method  was  not  original,  but  that  I  did  not  know  to  whom  to 
give  the  credit  of  the  invention  of  it.  It  was  pointed  out  to  me  then  that  the 
first  publication  was  due  to  Sebastian  Davis.  In  spite  of  this,  the  method  has 
often  been  attributed  to  me.  I  may  say  that  I  wish  that  I  could  claim  the 
credit  of  having  originated  it,  as  the  method  is  really  a  most  valuable  one.  I 
have  recently  come  across  the  original  publication  of  the  process  by  Mr.  Davis, 
and  I  find  that  he  advised  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  be  reduced  to  powder. 
This  I  find  is  quite  unnecessary.  Even  if  exceptionally  large  crystals  of  the 


the  dry  nitrate  into  the  warm  solution,  with  much  stirring,  in  the 
dark  room,  it  will  be  seen  that  really  there  is  no  more  trouble  involved 
than  in  mixing  almost  any  stock  solution. 

Those  who  are  experienced  in  gelatino-bromide  work  will  recognise 
in  the  above  formula  one  that  will  give  an  emuFion  in  which  the 
silver  bromide  will  be  in  a  very  fine  state  of  division,  in  which  there  is 
a  considerable  excess  of  soluble  bromide,  and  which  will  be  liquefied  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  The  object  in  having  a  considerable  excess  of 
soluble  bromide  is  that,  with  it,  there  is  no  need  to  add  further  bro¬ 
mide  to  the  developer  to  be  described  presently. 

Very  rapid  plates  were  exposed  and  were  developed,  care  being  taken 
to  stop  development  whilst  the  shadows  were  quite  clear  and  before 
the  density  was  quite  as  great  as  might  be  considered  desirable.  The 
plates  were  fixed  and  washed,  and  were  cut  in  half  while  still  wet. 
To  two  ounces  of  water  there  was  added  enough  of  the  liquid  emul¬ 
sion  to  make  it  distinctly  milky.  There  were  then  added  four  grains 
of  pyro  and  four  minims  of  strong  liquor  ammonia.  Half  of  one  of 
the  plates  was  taken,  the  mixture  was  kept  flowing  over  it  some 
minutes.  Result,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  a  very  slight  amount  of 
intensification. 

Various  quantities  of  the  emulsion  were  tried,  with  the  result  that, 
as  the  quantity  was  increased,  the  intensification  was  more  satisfactory, 
till,  in  the  end,  I  used  the  emulsion  undiluted.  It  was  necessary  in 
this  case  to  increase  the  quantity  of  ammonia  considerably,  as  the 
quantity  of  free  bromide  of  ammonium  was,  of  course,  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  The  quantity  of  ammonia  found  necessary  was  about  five 
minims  to  the  ounce.  Various  other  experiments  were  tried,  as,  fur 
example,  soaking  a  part  of  a  plate  in  ammonia  one  part,  water  three 
parts,  and  pouring  over  this  plate  water  containing  some  of  the  emul¬ 
sion,  and  two  grains  of  pyro  to  each  ounce,  the  idea  being  that  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  silver  might  be  thereby  brought  about  in  the  film. 
Result:  a  barely  perceptible  intensification  of  the  part  that  had  been 
treated  with  ammonia.  The  attempt  was  made  to  intensify  plate3 
that  had  been  dried  and  had  lain  by  for  some  time.  The  result  was 
that  more  difficulty  was  found  in  intensifying  these  than  in  intensify¬ 
ing  negatives  that  had  been  newly  fixed  and  washed.  Negatives  that 
had  been  treated  with  alum  were  tried  to  see  if  there  was  any  advan¬ 
tage  or  disadvantage  in  treatment  with  this  substance  in  the  matter 
of  the  intensification.  The  result  was  that  no  difference  could  be  de¬ 
tected  between  the  action  of  those  which  had  been  treated  with  alum 
and  those  which  had  not.  The  silver  deposited  on  the  film  scarcely 
adhered  to  it  at  all  whilst  it  was  wet.  The  finger  passed  over  the 
film  would  remove  it  all.  It  was  therefore  found  best  to  wash  the 
negatives  very  carefully  and  only  slightly  after  intensification,  and 
then  to  let  them  dry.  After  they  had  dried  the  silver  adhered  with 
great  tenacity,  and  the  negatives  that  could  be  treated  are  as  rough  as 
those  that  had  not  been  intensified  at  all.  In  all  cases  the  process 
was  a  rather  tedious  one,  several  minutes  being  necessary  to  produce 
at  all  a  marked  effect. 

I  tried  the  effect  of  using  a  far  smaller  quantity  of  ammonia  in  the 
solution  than  that  mentioned,  and  of  assisting  the  reduction  of  the 
silver  by  occasionally  allowing  the  light  from  a  candle,  a  few  feet 
distant,  to  fall  on  the  emulsion  mixture,  but  the  results  were  in  no  way 
worthy  of  remark. 

The  intensification  shows  more  distinctly  in  the  print  from  the 
negative  than  in  the  negative  itself,  there  being  always  a  slight 
change  in  colour,  which  is  something  different,  apparently,  from  a 
mere  pyro  stain,  as  I  have  found  it  to  withstand  the  action  of  acid 
alum  solution.  The  colour  got  is  not  very  pretty,  but  is  not  really 
objectionable,  as  it  does  not  cause  very  slow  printing.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  danger  of  an  actual  silver  stain. 

The  trouble  of  mixing  the  emulsion  is,  I  consider,  not  a  thing  of 
any  consideration ;  but  the  fact  that  it  will  probably  not  keep  for  an 
indefinite  time  may  be.  It  was  shown  by  II.  Y.  E.  Cotesworth,  some 
years  ago,  that  an  emulsion,  if  it  keep  liquid,  will  gain  in  sensitiveness. 
This,  of  course,  means  that  a  change  sets  in  which  would  eventually 
render  the  emulsion  worthies  -  for  the  purpose  for  which  I  suggest  its 
use.  I  must,  however,  say  that  I  never  succeeded  myself  in  getting 
any  rapidity  with  the  process  referred  to,  and  that  I  have  kept 
emulsions  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  in  a  liquid  state,  for 

nitrate  be  used,  the  emulsion  will  be  a  beautifully  fine  one.  All  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  is  to  thoroughly  agitate  the  bromide  and  gelatine  solution  before  the  silver 
is  added,  during  the  addition,  and  till  the  nitrate  is  all  dissolved.  It  is 
probably  well  to  add  the  dry  nitrate  somewhat  slowly,  although  I  have  found 
no  coarseness  to  result  even  if  it  is  tumbled  in  altogether.  In  fact,  the  method  j 
is  one  by  which  it  appears  to  be  practically  impossible  to  get  other  than  a  very 
fine  emulsion,  if  the  usual  precautions  as  to  temperature,  &c.,  be  observed.  It  J 
is  also  particularly  applicable  to  work  on  a  large  scale.  I  can  speak  of  the 
success  of  the  process  for  quantities  of  emulsion  up  to  such  as  consume  fifty  1 
ounces  of  silver  nitrate,  and  do  not  see  that  there  need  be,  in  practice,  any 
limit  to  the  size  of  the  batches  that  might  be  emulsified  in  this  manner 
without  difficulty. 


150  grains. 
15  „ 

12  ounces. 
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weeks  without  their  losing  their  colour,  red  by  transmitted  light.  I 
purpose,  moreover,  in  my  next  experiments,  to  replace  one-half  of  the 
water  in  the  emulsion  formula  given  above  with  alcohol,  an  amount 
that  I  know  the  emulsion  will  stand,  and  to  add  some  free  iodine.  I 
imagine  that  in  this  way  the  ripening  of  the  emulsion  will  be  pre¬ 
vented,  and  moreover  an  emulsion  practically  insensitive  to  light  till 
the  ammonia  is  added  to  the  mixture  described  above  will  result. 

I  suppose  that  I  may  be  allowed  in  conclusion  to  give  my  own  opinion 
of  the  intensifier  that  I  have  been  describing,  and  to  say  of  what 
practical  use  1  think  it  is.  Well,  I  say  without  hesitation,  that  unless 
it  can  be  improved,  it  is  of  no  practical  use  except  for  one  particular 
kind  of  case.  That  is,  the  one  in  which  we  have  a  negative  that  is 
clear  in  the  shadows,  but  which  is  thin — just  a  little  thin.  In  such  a 
case  I  would  use  the  intensifier  that  I  have  described,  even  if  it 
cannot  be  improved,  rather  than  any  other  that  I  know  of.  I  am 
quite  confident,  however,  that  it  must  be  possible  to  improve  the 
intensifier.  There  are  infinite  changes  that  can  be  rung,  both  on 
the  emulsion  and  on  the  developer,  and  I  trust  that  some  readers 
nay  try  some  of  them.  The  thing  seems  right  in  principle. 

W.  K.  Burton. 

- ♦ - 

THE  CAMERA  CLUB  CONFERENCE. 

Owing  to  the  pressure  on  our  columns  wre  are  unable  to  publish  all  the 
papers  in  extenso  in  one  number.  We  give  the  followingjjpapers  in  the 
order  read  in  continuation  of  our  plan  last  week 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  AND  TEN  PER  CENT. 
SOLUTIONS. 

By  G.  L.  Johnson. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  Europe  where  such  confusion  reigns 
supreme  in  the  matter  of  standard  weights  and  measures  as  in  England. 
One  of  the  facts  which  most  astonished  both  Darwin  and  Wallace  was 
that  many  islands  exhibited  fauna  and  flora  which  bore  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  those  living  and  growfing  on  the  land  of  the  neighbouring 
continent,  but  could  be  distinctly  traced  back  to  b}rgone  ancestral 
types  common  to  forms  on  the  mainland  ;  and  following  the  same  line 
of  reasoning,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  when  we  examine  the  absurd 
weights  and  measures  we  have  to  put  up  with,  that  our  insular 
position  will  answer  to  a  similar  evolutionary  hypothesis,  and  will 
show  how  and  why  in  England,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  we  are 
groping  in  the  obscurity  of  paleozoic  formulae,  while  our  Continental 
neighbours  are  rejoicing  under  the  full  light  of  a  Metric  System. 
Besides  England,  Russia  is  the  only  European  country  which  still 
adheres  to  the  troy  weight,  all  others  having  adopted  the  gramme. 
In  the  United  States,  however,  the  troy  weight  is  still  used.  But  in 
England  we  employ  four  different  systems — the  troy,  the  apothe¬ 
caries’,  the  avoirdupois,  and  the  French  decimal  system.  Practically, 
however,  the  whole  question  lies  between  the  apothecaries’  and  the 
avoirdupois  weights,  inasmuch  as  the  troy  weight  is  practically  extinct, 
except  for  weighing  gold  and  silver  ;  and,  unfortunately  the  decimal 
system  has  not  yet  been  accepted  by  the  photographic  world.  I  say 
unfortunately,  because  it  would  unquestionably  be  a  great  advantage 
if  the  French  system  could  be  used  by  ourselves  and  the  Americans 
and  Russians,  for  then  all  the  world  would  be  of  one  accord  in  this 
matter.  Until,  however,  all  the  chemists  and  druggists  agree  to  sell 
photographic  chemicals  by  the  gramme,  and  until  the  photographic 
i  stores  agree  to  sell  French  weights  and  measures,  we  shall  be  more  or 
1  less  compelled  to  use  the  English  methods.  Let  us,  first  of  all,  compare 
the  advantages  of  the  apothecaries’  and  avoirdupois  weights,  so  that 
we  may  be  able  to  come  to  some  definite  conclusion  as  to  which  should 
\  be  used.  In  spite  of  the  assertion  of  many  of  our  friends  that  the 
apothecaries’  weight  is  never  used  now,  I  need  only  point  to  some  of 
our  leading  text-books  on  photography  to  convince  you  of  the  con¬ 
trary.  To  take  one  instance.  At  page  150  of  Ileigliway’s  Practical 
Portrait  Photography  (last  edition),  we  read : — “  N.B.  It'  is  im¬ 
portant  to  remember  that  in  all  English  photographic  formulae  the 
solid  and  fluid  measures  of  apothecaries’  weights  (i.e.,  480  grains 
to  the  ounce)  are  used.”  And  in  Burton’s  Modern  Photography,  and 
many  other  text-books,  the  same  weights  are  recommended. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  two  systems.  The  solid  measures  of  the 
apothecaries’  weight  are 

20  grains  =  1  scruple  Qi)  =  20  grains. 

3  scruples  =  1  drachm  (5i)  =  GO  grains. 

8  drachms  =  1  ounce  (§i)  =  480  grains. 

12  ounces  =  1  pound  =  5760  grains. 

The  scruple  and  pound  are  rarely  used,  hence  the  formula  now 
aecomes : — 

60  grains  =  1  drachm  (5i). 

8  drachms  =  1  ounce  (§i)  =  480  grains. 


In  avoirdupois  weight  the  proportions  are  : — 

27 \\  grains  =  1  drachm. 

16  drachms  =  1  ounce  =  437£  grains. 

16  ounces  =  1  pound  ==  7000  grains. 

Here  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  drachm  is  less  than  half  that  of  the 
apothecaries’  in  weight,  but  fortunately  the  avoirdupois  drachm  is 
rarely  used.  Hence  the  formula  now  becomes  : — 

4372-  grains  =  1  ounce. 

16  ounces  =  1  pound  =  70C0  grains. 

It  may  be  just  as  well  to  state  here  that  the  apothecaries’  ounce 
ought  always  to  be  written  5i,  but  the  avoirdupois  ounce,  1  oz.  (and 
never  gi) ;  and  also  that  the  grain  is  exactly  the  same  in  both  systems, 
and  therefore  a  drachm  of  sixty  grains  is  the  same  also.  Now  which 
of  these  two  systems  ought  we  to  adopt  ? 

In  favour  of  the  apothecaries’  weight,  I  would  put  before  you  the 
following  points: — (1),  The  total  absence  of  fractions.  (2),  The 
convenient  weight  of  the  drachm  of  sixty  grains,  standing  as  it  does 
between  the  grain  and  the  ounce,  and  preventing  the  grains  from 
running  into  the  hundreds.  (3),  The  fact  that  the  apothecaries’ 
ounce  is  in  official  use  in  the  United  States  and  Russia.  (4),  Most 
of  the  photographic  formulae  are  given  in  the  apothecaries’  weights, 
and  that  these  weights  are  recommended  in  most  books,  (5),  The 
scales  sold  at  photographic  stores  always  contain  apothecaries’  drachm 
weights.  (6),  The  drachm  is  very  nearly  four  grammes  (3’83),  i.e., 
an  error  in  excess  of  only  If  grains,  or  less  than  three  per  cent.  (7 ), 
In  making  up  ten  per  cent,  solutions  it  is  very  convenient  to  adopt  six 
grains  to  the  fl.  drachm,  and  six  times  eight,  or  forty-eight  grains,  to 
the  ounce  of  480  grains. 

In  favour  of  the  avoirdupois  weights  we  may  state  :  (1),  That  dry- 
salters  and  wholesale  chemists  always  sell  drugs  by  avoirdupois,  and 
never  by  apothecaries’  weight.  (2),  That  chemicals  other  than  those 
made  up  in  prescriptions  are  invariably  sold  by  avoirdupois.  (3),  The 
solid  and  the  fluid  measured  ounce  (of  distilled  water)  both  weigh 
437^  grains.  This  is  especially  convenient  in  weighing  out  fluids. 
(4),  The  ounce  weighs  exactly  7000  grains.  (5),  In  many  shops, 
especially  in  the  country,  the  only  weights  Avliich  are  kept  are  avoir¬ 
dupois. 

In  comparing  the  rival  claims  of  precedence,  we  notice  that  the 
strong  point  in  favour  of  the  apothecaries’  Aveight  lies  in  the  use  of 
the  drachm.  It  is  exactly  sixty  grains.  It  is  divisible  by  10, 15,  20, 
and  30,  and  by  all  the  integers,  except  7,  8,  and  9,  without  a  remainder. 
It  represents,  practically,  four  grammes.  It  is  the  eighth,  part  of  a 
troy  ounce ;  and  lastly,  if  a  grain  be  equal  to  a  minim,  and  it 
is  nearly,  being  only  fb  of  a  grain  less,  then  a  solid  drachm  will 
represent  a  fluid  drachm.  Now,  as  a  rule,  the  weights  sold  at 
the  photographic  stores  are  square,  flat  weights,  stamped  with  the 
gr.,  7)i,  and  5i  signs ;  and  although  they  contain  weights  up  to 
four  drachms,  or  even  eight  drachms,  they  rarely  contain  any  weight 
marked  with  an  ounce  (5i)  sign  on  them,  the  half-ounce  being  repre¬ 
sented  by  5iv,  and  not  by  §ss.  Taking  this  into  consideration,  and 
that  the  Council  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  have  recommended  the 
avoirdupois  weight  as  their  standard  (although  the  medical  profession 
have,  almost  to  a  man,  ignored  their  recommendation  in  prescribing), 
and  considering  besides  the  fact  that  chemists  and  druggists  make  up 
orders  for  chemicals  by  avoirdupois  weight  unless  the  order  be  in  the 
form  of  a  prescription  or  the  symbols  ►),  o,  or  5  be. used  ;  and  lastly, 
taking  into  account  how  very  useful  a  drachm  weight  representing 
sixty  grains  is,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  we  should  make  a  compro¬ 
mise — viz.,  that  wre  retain  the  grain  and  the  drachm  (of  sixty  grains) 
as  we  find  them  in  the  boxes  sold  at  photographic  stores,  and  that  we 
use  them  for  weighing  out  salts  ;  but  that  in  writing  formulae,  we 
should  express  them  in  grains  and  avoirdupois  ounces  (of  4374  grains), 
only  ;  in  other  words,  that  all  solids  should  be  weighed  by  the  avoir¬ 
dupois  grain,  ounce,  and  pound  only.  Also  that  the  avoirdupois 
drachm  of  27*34  grains  be  never  mentioned,  and  when  a  drachm  is 
mentioned  it  should  signify  sixty  grains.  However,  some  people  still 
prefer  to  adhere  to  the  apothecaries’  weights.  In  order  to  prevent 
possible  confusion,  I  would  suggest  that  when^  apothecaries  weights 
are  intended,  the  wrnrd  drachm,  or  the  signs  o  apd  5  should  be  used, 
but  when  avoirdupois  Aveiglits  are  intended,  the  sign  oz.  only  .be  used, 
and  never  5  or  %  or  the  word  drachm.  As  regards  the  grain,  there 
can  be  no  mistake,  as  its  value  is  always  the  same..  . 

Now  a  few  words  as  regards  ten  per  cent,  solutions.  This  method 
of  making  up  formulae  is  most  coni'enient  and  quite  scientific.  In 
nearly  e\rery  country,  excepting  England  and  America,  fluids  aie 
frequently  weighed  like  the  solids,  the  weight  of  the  bottle  .01 
measure  being’  first  counterbalanced  by  shot  poured  into  the  opposite 
pan.  In  this  way  it  is  exceedingly  easy  to  get  correct  ten  per  cent, 
solutions.  Of  course,  with  us,  a  grain  and  a  minim,  though  nearly 
the  same,  are  by  no  means  identical,  inasmuch  as  the  Aolurne  occupied 
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by  the  grain  varies  with  its  specific  gravity.  I  think  it  is  much  more 
practical  always  to  take  solids  by  weight  and  liquids  by  measure,  and 
as  long  as  every  one  understands  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  to  mean  six 
grains  of  a  salt  dissolved,  not  in  a  drachm  of  water,  but  in  water  made 
up  to  a  drachm  in  the  measure,  there  can  be  no  possible  harm  in  its 
adoption.  Six  grains  in  sixty  minims  is  not  a  ten  per  cent,  solution, 
strictly  speaking;  but  if  it  is- stated  so  on  the  label  that  is  all  right. 
The  more  correct  way,  of  course,  would  be  to  take  six  grains  of  the 
salt  by  weight,  and  then  dissolve  it  in  Gx9,  i.e.,  fifty-four  grains 
by  weight  of  distilled  water.  Then  we  have  an  absolute  ten  per 
cent,  solution  by  weight  of  the  salt ;  but  as  Mr.  Lyonel  Clark,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Amateur  Photographer,  last  autumn,  observed  :  “  When 
we  mix  solids  and  liquids  together  we  must  first  agree  whether  we 
mean  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  by  weight  or  by  capacity.  But  this  need 
not  present  any  difficulty,  for  if  an  experimenter  finds  that  he  gets  a 
certain  result  with  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  on  the  ‘  six  grains  to  the 
fluid  drachm  principle,’  it  is  clear,  so  long  as  we  adopt  the  same 
method,  we  must  get  the  same  strength  of  solution  whether  the 
original  solution  be  theoretically  correct  or  not.  If  we  agree  to  take 
437 i  grains  to  represent  the  ounce,  then  each  ounce  by  weight  of  dis¬ 
tilled  water  will  occupy  one  ounce  by  measure.” 

I  may  here  add  a  very  useful  remark,  to  be  found  in  Squire’s  preface 
to  his  well-known  Companion  to  the  British  Pharmaceutic.  “  H.  S.” 
says,  “  Graduated  measures  require  testing  before  use,  which  is  easily 
done  with  good  weights  and  scales  and  distilled  water.  Every  fluid 
ounce  ought  to  weigh  one  ounce  avoirdupois,  but  there  are  two  Hues 
to  the  liquid — one  is  that  of  capillary  attraction  to  the  sides  of  the 
vessel,  the  lower  one  the  exact  surface  of  the  fluid.  This  should  be 
on  a  line  with  the  eye  to  measure  accurately.”  Seeing,  then,  how 
easy  it  is  to  weigh  out  a  salt  in  grains,  and  then  to  dissolve  it  in  water 
or  other  fluid  up  to  a  given  mark  on  the  measure,  I  venture  to  propose 
that  whenever  we  describe  a  ten  per  cent,  solution,  we  shall  be  understood 
to  mean  that  each  fluid-measured  drachm  of  the  solution  shall  contain 
f  ve  and  a  half  grains  of  the  salt,  and  that  each  fluid  ounce  bg  measure 
shall  contain  forty-four  grains ,*  and  that  if  the  metric  system  be 
employed,  that  each  ten  c.c.  of  the  solution  by  measure  shall  contain 
one  gramme  of  the  salt.  And  in  order  still  further  to  avoid  confusion, 
I  would  recommend  that  the  icord  drachm  be  omitted  when  referring  to 
solids,  and  that  wherever  ounces  be  mentioned,  if  fluid  ounces,  480 
minims  be  understood,  and  if  solid  ounces,  4377  grains.  I  am  aware 
of  the  inevitable  imperfections  of  these  methods,  but,  at  any  rate,  so 
long  as  we  all  thoroughly  understand  each  other,  no  mistake  of  any 
importance  can  arise.  _ 

A  RECENT  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  PLATINOTYPE 
PROCESS. 

By  W.  Willis. 

As  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  many  to  whom  the  practice  of  the 
platinotype  process  is  familiar  are  unacquainted  with  the  principles 
upon  which  it  is  based,  and  as,  moreover,  I  am  compelled  in  this 
paper  to  make  frequent  reference  to  these  principles,  it  will,  perhaps, 
be  better  to  explain  them  at  the  outset,  in  the  meantime  claiming  the 
indulgence  of  those  to  whom  they  are  well  known. 

The  discovery  of  the  reduction  of  ferric  oxalate  by  the  action  of 
light  was  made,  I  believe,  towards  the  end  of  last  century.  Most 
photographers  are  aware  that  if  paper  be  coated  with  this  salt,  ferric 
oxalate,  and  then  exposed  to  light  under  a  negative,  a  visible  image 
will  be  formed  upon  it.  This  image  consists  of  ferrous  oxalate,  more 
or  less  mixed  with  unaltered  ferric  oxalate.  Now,  the  ferrous  oxalate 
forming  this  image  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent,  and  its  reducing 
action  can  be  made  apparent  in  an  easy  manner  by  applying  to  it 
solutions  of  salts  of  various  metals,  such  as  silver,  gold,  &c.  These 
pieces  of  paper  have  been  coated  with  ferric  oxalate  and  exposed  to 
light  under  a  negative ;  they  now  exhibit  faint  images,  consisting 
mainly  of  ferrous  oxalate.  On  floating  one  of  them  in  a  solution  of 
ammonio-nitrate  of  silver,  you  will  observe  that  a  blackish  image  of 
reduced  silver  occupies  the  place  formerly  held  by  the  faint  ferrous 
^  image.  In  the  same  manner,  by  floating  another  piece  on  a  solution 
'  of  chloride  of  gold,  it  will  be  found  that  a  gold  image  replaces  the 
ferrous  one.  Reasoning  by  analogy,  it  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  on 
applying  to  a  piece  of  this  paper  a  solution  of  chloride  of  platinum  in 
a  similar  manner  an  image  will  be  produced  in  platinum  ;  but  on 
making  the  experiment  it  will  be  seen  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
Platinum  requires  stronger  and  more  coercive  measures.  Now,  if  we 
could  place  some  of  the  ferrous  salt  forming  this  image  into  test- 
tubes,  we  could  more  conveniently  experiment  upon  it. 

You  will  observe  that  we  have  hitherto  obtained  this  ferrous  salt 

*  These  numbers  are  5 '47  and  4375  grains  exactly,  but  the  error  in  taking 
them  to  be  5‘5  and  44  is  quite  inappreciable  and  may  be  safely  neglected  in  any 
formula. 


in  the  form  of  an  image  by  the  action  of  light  upon  ferric  oxalate  ; 
but  there  is  a  much  simpler  method  of  forming  the  salt  in  lurg.  r 
quantities,  and  entirely  by  chemical  means — namely,  by  mixing 
solutions  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  oxalic  acid.  This  mixture  imme¬ 
diately  throws  down  a  precipitate  of  the  salt,  as  a  leiuon-yellmv 
powder.  I  have  here  some  of  the  salt  thus  made,  and  subsequently 
washed  and  dried. 

Now,  into  each  of  these  test-tubes  is  placed  a  little  of  this  salt, 
ferrous  oxalate.  Into  the  first  tube  I  will  pour  a  solution  of  silver, 
into  the  second  a  solution  of  gold  chloride,  and  into  the  third  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  platinum  chloride.  You  will  notice  that  a  very  rapid  reduction 
of  the  metals  takes  place  in  the  tubes  containing  the  salts  of  silver  and 
gold,  but  no  trace  of  reduction  in  the  third  tube  containing  the  salt  of 
platinum.  Even  on  boiling  the  ferrous  oxalate  in  contact  with 
platinum  chloride  little  or  no  reduction  takes  place. 

In  1873,  when  making  this  experiment  for  the  first  time,  I  was 
greatly  puzzled  by  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  metal  refused  to  be 
reduced  from  the  platinum  chloride.  After  a  time  1  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  could  the  ferrous  oxalate  be  dissolved  in  some  solvent, 
reduction  of  the  platinum  chloride  would  be  effected.  My  efforts  to 
find  this  were  unsuccessful  until  a  note  by  a  French  chemist  led  me 
to  try  the  neutral  oxalate  of  potash.  1  bad  to  make  this  salt.  It 
could  not  then  be  procured  in  London.  On  trying  this  salt  my  ex¬ 
pectations  were  realised,  and  the  platinum  was  instantly  reduced. 
Into  this  tube  containing  ferrous  oxalate  a  solution  of  potassic  oxalate 
is  placed.  On  heating  the  solution  the  ferrous  oxalate  is  dissolved, 
and  now  on  dropping  into,  the  warm  solution  some  platinic  chloride 
it  will  be  seen  that  platinum  black  is  thrown  down. 

This  experiment  shows  that  the  ferrous  salt,  which  by  action  of 
light  is  formed  on  paper  which  lias  previously  been  coated  with  ferric 
oxalate,  if  formed  in  larger  quantities  by  chemical  means  and  then 
treated  in  a  test-tube  in  the  manner  described,  is  capable  of  reducing 
a  salt  of  platinum.  The  problem,  then,  is  to  find  out  how  to  make 
the  reaction  take  effect,  not  only  in  a  test-tube,  but  on  paper  which 
bears  a  ferrous  image,  and  to  secure  so  rapid  a  reducing  action  that 
the  platinum  shall  be  reduced  by  the  image  before  the  latter  has  been 
dissolved  away  by  the  liquid  applied.  It  was  by  a  test-tube  experi¬ 
ment  identical  with  the  one  just  shown  you  that  the  possibility  of  in¬ 
venting  a  platinum  printing  process  first  presented  itself  to  me. 
Indeed,  before  my  test-tube  was  cool,  more  than  one  method  of  work¬ 
ing  suggested  itself.  A  note  is  well  placed  here.  I  have  suggested 
that  the  use  of  the  potassic  oxalate  i3  merely  as  a  solvent  of  ferrous 
oxalate,  aud  this  is  the  view  I  undoubtedly  held  at  the  time  this 
experiment  was  made.  But  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  not  its  only 
office ;  it  is,  per  se,  a  reducing  agent,  and  it  very  probably  acts  in 
increasing  the  reducing  action  of  the  ferrous  salt. 

Previous  to  this  date,  1873,  several  processes  with  iron  salts  had  been 
discovered  by  Sir  John  Herschel  and  others;  in  these  processes  paper 
was  coated  with  ferric  oxalate,  citrate,  or  tartrate,  then  exposed  to 
light,  and  then  developed  in  solutions  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  silver, 
chloride  of  gold,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  others.  Two  of  these 
processes  have  just  been  shown  to  you,  namely,  those  with  ammonia, 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  chloride  of  gold.  In  all  these  processes,  as  far  a- 
I  am  aware,  a  solution  of  the  salt  of  the  metal  in  which  the  image  was 
to  be  enveloped  was  applied  to  the  iron-coated  paper  after  the  latter  had 
been  exposed  to  light,  I  then  very  naturally  attempted  my  first  ex¬ 
periment  in  platinotype  in  a  similar  manner  by  coating  paper  with 
ferric  oxalate,  exposing  it  to  light,  and  then  developing  it  in  a  solution 
of  potassic  oxalate  containing  a  salt  of  platinum.  But  except  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view  my  results  were  valueless,  for  I  obtained  a  pic¬ 
ture  in  which  only  the  deep  shadows  were  developed,  and  these  very, 
very  feebty.  This  is  the  method  which — now  made  a  successful  one— 
I  wish  to  introduce  later  on.  This  failure  led  me  to  try  every  con¬ 
ceivable  combination  of  the  chemicals  and  sequence  of  the  operations. 

But  before  proceeding  I  must  here  allude  to  another  discovery,  but 
for  which  platinotype  would  not  have  possessed  any  practical  value. 
All  my  early  experiments  were  naturally  made  with  platinic  chloridel 
(Pt  Cl4),  but  by  its  aid  nothing  hut  hard  results  could  be  obtained,, 
quite  devoid  of  half  tone.  It  then  occurred  to  me  that  by  using  a  salt 
of  platinous  chloride  (Pt  CL)  only  two  atoms  of  chlorine  would  have1 
to  be  removed  instead  of  four  atoms,  as  when  Pt  Cl4  is  employed,  or 
to  state  it  differently,  the  ferrous  oxalate  would  have  less  work  fi 
perform  on  Pt  Cl,  than  on  Pt  Cl4.  After  a  troublesome  operation 
I  made  some  potassic  chloro-platinite,  a  double  salt  of  potassic  chloridd 
and  platinous  chloride,  and,  by  substituting  this  for  the  platinic  chlondt 
previously  used,  the  results  obtained  were,  asanticipaied,full  of  halt  tone 

At  this  stage,  in  1873, 1  had  discovered*  all  the  essential  element 
of  all  modifications  of  the  platinotype  process.  These  are : — 

*  This  wording  may  be  misleading.  I  should  have  stated  that  I  had  at  th 
time  recognised  all  the  essential  elements,  and  that  I  had  discovered  Nos.  2,  <• 
and  4. 
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1.  Ferric  oxalate  as  a  sensitising  agent  on  which  the  light  acts. 

2.  Salts  of  platinous  chloride,  from  which  the  pigment,  platinum 
lack,  was  to  he  obtained. 

3.  Potassic  oxalate,  which  conveniently  may  be  termed  the  de- 
eloping  agent. 

4.  Salts  of  lead  and  of  mercury  as  aids  to  reduction. 

Now,  as  I  before  stated,  that,  having  failed  in  the  oldest  and  most 
atural  mode  of  working,  namely,  that  in  which  the  paper  is  sensitised 
ith  ferric  oxalate,  exposed,  and  then  developed  on  a  solution  con- 
lining  potassic  oxalate  and  potassic  chloro-platinite,  I  proceeded  to 
•y  every  possible  combination.  The  following  are  amongst  the 
lethods  I  tried  : — 

1.  Coating  with  ferric  oxalate  and  platinum  salt,  exposing  to  light, 
id  then  developing  on  potassic  oxalate. 

2.  Coating  with  ferric  oxalate,  platinum  salt,  and  potassic  oxalate, 
ad  printing  out  or  developing  on  hot  water. 

3.  Coating  with  ferric  oxalate  and  potassic  oxalate  (or  the  double 
lit),  and  then  developing  on  a  solution  of  potassic  chloro-platinite. 

4.  Coating  paper  in  the  same  manner  as  last,  and  after  exposure  to 
ght  applying  to  it,  under  pressure  and  heat,  another  piece  of  paper 
rhich  had  been  coated  with  potassic  chloro-platinite,  and  then  allowed 
)  become  almost  surface  dry.  By  this  method  it  will  be  seen  that 
re  image  obtained  on  the  iron  paper  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ucing  an  image  in  platinum  on  another  piece  of  paper.  And  many 
ther  methods  with  which  I  will  not  now  trouble  you. 

Of  these  methods,  the  only  one  which  seemed  really  promising  was 
lie  first,  for  one  form  of  which  I  took  out  a  patent  in  1873.  This, 
owever,  was  a  very  complicated  process,  and  extremely  difficult  to 
,rork.  This  method,  in  its  perfected  form  became  the  method  now 
lmost  universally  practised. 

As  these  methods,  however,  lie  outside  my  present  subject,  I  have 
lerely  alluded  to  them  as  helping  to  illustrate  the  historical  develop- 
ient  of  the  process.  Having  now  finished  the  brief  sketch  of  the 
rinciples  underlying  the  process,  and  the  earlier  methods  discovered 
or  working,  I  will  proceed  to  the  main  subject  of  my  paper — namely, 
he  new  platinum-in-the-bath  method.  I  have  already  stated  that 
:y  very  first  experiment  in  platinum  printing  was  by  this  method, 
ts  failure  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  ferrous  image  formed  on  the 
aper  was  dissolved  away  when  treated  with  the  platinum  developing 
ilution  before  it  had  time  to  reduce  the  metal  from  the  platinum 
lit. 

It  is  evident  that  to  make  such  a  method  successful,  one  of  three 
hings  must  be  done — either  the  reducing  power  of  the  ferrous  image 
mst  be  increased,  or  a  developer  must  be  used  from  which  the 
latinum  is  more  easily  reduced,  or  the  ferrous  image  must  be 
mdered  partially  insoluble  in  the  developer  until  the  reducing  action 
i  complete.  In  the  modification  about  to  be  introduced  I  have 
fleeted  the  desired  result  by  the  first-named  plan — namely,  by  in- 
reasing  the  reducing  power  of  the  ferrous  image. 

Now,  in  my  note-book  for  1879  I  find  the  following  experiment  re¬ 
filled  *: — “Here  success  was  probably  due  to  the  action  of  the 
lercury  salt  in  increasing  the  reducing  power  of  the  ferrous  image, 
r  by  causing  the  reducing  action  to  take  place  so  rapidly  that  it  was 
ompleted  before  the  ferrous  image  was  dissolved  away.” 

Between  1879  and  1886  I  find  two  other  records  of  experiments  of 
similar  nature,  and  it  now  appears  to  me  foolish  that  they  were  not 
allowed  up ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  my  mind  was  so  prejudiced 
.gainst  this  method  by  the  many  early  failures,  that  the  experiments 
here  almost  forgotten.  In  1886,  however,  I  again  made  some  experi- 
lents  in  the  same  direction,  which  were  so  successful  as  to  set  me  to 
rork  seriously.  In  this  paper  I  propose  to  describe  only  one  form  of 
lie  platinum-in-the-bath  method,  namely,  the  modification  founded 
n  the  before-mentioned  experiment  made  in  1879.  This  method  may 
e  thus  described  : — Paper  is  coated  with  ferric  oxalate  and  a  small 
uantity  of  a  mercury  salt,  then  exposed  to  light,  and  afterwards 
eveloped  on  a  cold  solution,  containing  potassic  oxalate  and  po-tassic 
rloro-platinite.  The  solution  of  ferric  oxalate  employed  is  the  same 
i  that  used  in  the  present  process,  both  as  to  its  strength  and  acidity, 
r  each  ounce  of  this  ferric  oxalate  is  dissolved  from  1  to  lj  grains  of 
salt  of  mercury,  preferably  the  chloride.  Paper  is  then  coated  with 
ns  solution  in  such  quantity  that  each  square  foot  of  surface  will 
intam  about  13  grains  of  ferric  oxalate  and  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of 
lercuric  chloride.  It  is  then  very  perfectly  dried,  exposed  to  light 
ader  a  negative,  and  then  developed  on  a  cold  solution,  containing 
'om  30  to  120  grains  of  oxalate  of  potash  and  from  5  to  15  grains 
ptassic  chloro-platinite.  The  development  proceeds  sufficiently 

*  Paper  was  coated  with  ferric  oxalate  and  mercuric  chloride,  exposed  to 
pit,  and  then  developed  on  a  boiling  solution  containing  oxalate  of  potash  and 
>tassic  chloro-platinite.  Results — vigorous  and  deep  black  in  the  shadows, 
't  muddy  in  the  high  lights. 
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slowly  to  allow  of  its  being  watched  and  stopped  by  immersion  of  the 
print  in  the  acid  clearing  batli  as  soon  as  the  desired  strength  of  the 
deposit  has  been  attained.  It  is.  certainly  very  strange  that  so  small 
a  quantity  of  mercuric  salt  should  suffice.  The  quantity  of  this  salt 
employed  it  is  very  important  to  limit  to  the  proportion  I  have 
named,  for  if  the  amount  be  much  increased  all  artistic  value  is  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  blocking  up  of  the  shadows,  which  become  opaque  and 
dead. 

Now  as  to  printing  and  development.  The  printing  is  done  in  a 
printing  frame  in  the  usual  manner.  The  image  is  at  least  as  visible 
as  in  the  present  process,  though  it  is  not  generally  necessary  to  print 
so  deeply  or  so  strongly.  That  the  requisite  exposure  is  most  certainly 
less  than  would  be  the  case  ordinarily  with  the  ordinary  paper  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true,  but  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  gain  in  this  respect. 

After  the  paper  has  been  exposed,  it  may  be  kept  several  days 
before  development  without  any  visible  deterioration. 

In  developing  these  prints  many  variations  may  be  made,  both  in 
the  constitution  of  the  developer  and  in  the  method  of  appl}dng  it. 
Various  proportions  and  amounts  of  oxalate  and  of  platinum  salt  may 
be  used.  I  have,  however,  found  it  advisable  to  use  not  less  than  six 
grains  of  the  platinum  salt  to  each  ounce  of  the  developer.  A  good 
average  strength  is  nine  grains  per  ounce.  The  strength  of  the 
oxalate  of  potash  solution  may  be  varied  between  30  and  120  grains 
per  ounce. 

With  a  strong  solution  of  the  oxalate  very  cold  tones  are  obtained; 
with  weaker  solutions,  warmer  tones.  A  good  average  is  50  grains 
of  the  oxalate  to  each  ounce  of  water.  This  bath  may  be  used  either 
acid,  neutral,  or  alkaline,  but  my  experience  is  not  sufficient  to  enable 
me  to  state  which  is  the  best  state,  but  when  the  bath  contains  only  a 
small  quantity  of  oxalate  of  potash  it  seems  to  be  very  advantageous 
to  use  a  strongly  acid  solution.  The  constituents  of  this  developer, 
when  mixed  in  solution,  undergo  a  slow  mutual  decomposition  ;  hence 
it  is  necessary  to  mix  them  not  too  long  before  use.  But  this  decom¬ 
position  does  not  appear  to  affect  the  action  of  the  developer  until 
after  the  lapse  of  many  hours. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  developer  in  an  easy  manner,  a  good  plan  is 
to  keep  stock  solutions  of  the  oxalate  of  potash  and  of  the  platinum 
salt.  A  good  strength  for  the  former  is  one  pound  of  the  salt  dissolved 
in  54  ounces  of  water,  and  for  the  platinum  salt  56  grains  dissolved  in 
one  ounce  of  water. 

Of  the  many  methods  of  applying  this  developer,  perhaps  the  most 
generally  useful  is  by  floating.  The  print  is  floated  in  the  manner 
usual  with  platinotype  prints,  and  the  print  may  be  allowed  to  remain 
floating  on  the  surface  until  complete  development  has  been  effected ; 
but  I  prefer  to  remove  the  print  as  soon  as  it  has  been  well  wetted, 
and  then  to  hold  it  in  my  hand,  carefully  watching  the  progress  of 
development  until  the  right  point  Lhas  been  reached,  when  I  imme¬ 
diately  plunge  it  into  the  acid  clearing  bath.  Instead  of  holding  it 
in  the  hand  it  may  be  laid  on  a  piece  of  glass,  or  other  convenient 
support,  and  then,  by  means  of  a  brush  wetted  with  the  acid  clearing 
solution,  the  latter  may  be  applied  to  any  parts  which  it  may  be 
advisable  to  prevent  from  reaching  their  maximum  intensity. 

For  very  large  prints,  perhaps  the  best  and  most  economical  arrange¬ 
ment  is  to  apply  the  developer  by  means  of  flannel-coated  rollers. 
The  developer  may  also  be  applied  very  well  by  means  of  a  spray 
producer,  or  it  may  be  brushed  on  by  a  camel-hair  brush.  This 
brushing  method  might  be  valuable  to  an  artist.  The  clearing, 
washing,  and  drying  operations  do  not  differ  in  any  respect  from 
those  ordinarily  employed.  Prints  made  by  this  method  are  usually 
characterised  by  a  much  greater  transparency  in  the  shadows  ;  indeed, 
as  prints  on  matt  paper,  I  might  be  permitted  to  say,  a  marvellous 
transparenc}\  Now,  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important,  and 
certainly  the  most  difficult,  effect  to  obtain  on  matt  surfaces.  I 
attribute  this  transparency  to  the  method  in  which  the  pigment, 
platinum  black,  is  applied  to  the  paper.  In  this  process  the  ferrous 
image  on  the  paper  reduces  the  platinum  from  the  platinum  salt  in 
solution  in  the  bath,  and  thus  the  pigment  is,  as  it  were,  brushed  on, 
not  developed  in  situ.  Another  characteristic  of  these  prints  is  the 
great  purity  of  the  whites  obtained  on  paper  which  has  been  long  or 
badly  kept.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  paper  is  coated  with 
iron  only,  and  does  not  contain  any  platinum  salt. 

In  America,  where  large  numbers  of  direct  enlargements  are  made 
in  platinum,  difficulty  is  sometimes  experienced,  especially  in  hot  and 
damp  weather,  by  a  stainiug  of  the  whites.  I  have  just  received  some 
examples  of  enlargements  made  by  this  new  method  in  which  a 
wonderful  purity  is  obtained.  This  method  offers  very  great  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  modifying  the  character  of  the  results.  Prints  showiug 
wonderful  delicacy  and  softness,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  great  boldness 
and  vigour,  may  be  readily  obtained  by  slight  alterations  in  the  sensi- 
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tising  operations,  and  these  variations  may  he  still  farther  affected  by 
changes  made  in  development. 

I  will  conclude  by  a  statement  of  the  principal  advantages  secured 
by  this  method  ;  they  are — 

1.  Greater  transparency  in  the  shadows. 

2.  Cold  development. 

3.  Tentative  development. 

4.  Shorter  exposure. 

5.  Easy  variation  in  the  character  of  the  finish. 


THE  PRESENT  VALUE  OF  ART  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  J.  F.  Mostyn  Clarke. 

The  subject  I  have  chosen  for  my  paper  to-day  is  one  very  important 
to  the  photographic  public,  one  upon  which  I  would  see  the  attention 
of  the  photographic  world  more  firmly  riveted,  but  one,  I  am  glad  to 
think,  daily  enlisting  new  advocates  in  its  cause,  and  becoming  more 
and  more  present  as  a  question  of  the  day  in  the  minds  of  us  who  are 
eager  to  advance  the  art  side  of  photography. 

I  cannot,  in  the  brief  time  necessarily  allotted  to  each  of  us,  hope 
to  go  deeply  into  the  present  state  of  art  as  existing  in  modern  photo¬ 
graphy,  neither  am  I  anxious  to  force  my  own  personal  views  upon 
photographers  at  large;  but  I  do  wish,  by  an  appeal  to  those  present 
to-day,  with  a  brief  outline  of  existing  things  as  seen  from  my  own 
point  of  view  to  sow  a  small  seed  that  may  take  root  and  grow  in 
the  minds  of  many;  to  place,  as  it  were,  a  closed  casket  upon  the 
table  of  our  Conference  that  those  assembled  may,  by  their  united 
wisdom,  seek  and  find  the  secret  of  its  opening.  To  be  more  prosaic, 
I  would  bring  forward  the  subject,  I  would  quietly  state  my  thoughts 
— thoughts  that  have  been  present  in  my  own  mind  for  many  years — 
asking  every  one  to  contribute  their  share  of  thought  and  labour,  thus 
gaining  the  advantage  of  many  witnesses. 

Photography  has  increased  so  enormously  of  late  years  that  I 
believe  it  is  true  to  say  no  home  exists  in  the  kingdom,  rich  or  poor, 
but  has  beneath  its  roof  a  photograph  of  some  kind.  Let  us  consider 
what  this  signifies.  It  is  this :  in  every  household  a  means,  be  it  ever 
so  small,  of  appealing  through  the  eyes  to  the  higher  instincts  of  the 
human  being ;  of  touching  through  the  natural  affections  the  tenderest 
feelings  of  the  human  heart;  or— should  the  picture  be  a  landscape— 
by  leading  the  mind  to  some  quiet  spot  of  God's  nature ;  of  shedding 
a  spirit  of  peace  over  the  soul,  freeing  it  awhile  from  the  narrowness 
of  the  everyday  wTorld,  and  raising  it  with  thoughts  that  are  the 
truest,  purest,  and  most  beneficial  worship  of  the  Creator  Himself. 

What  power  have  we,  who  are  able  through  our  circumstances,  to 
give  thought  and  time  to  this  our  art-science  ?  IIow  much  might  we 
not  do  for  our  poorer  brethren  by  instilling  into  photography  a  spirit 
of  pure  art,  by  raising  in  them  a  mere  refieclion  even  of  some  of  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  experienced  by  ourselves,  when  contemplating 
nature  or  the  thoughts  and  works  of  the  great  artist  ?  Alas !  I  have 
no  space  to  treat  of  the  effect  of  art  upon  the  human  temperament. 
I  may  only  say  enough  to  show  that  the  power  lies  in  all  branches  of 
pictorial  art. 

It  is  my  opinion — I  grieve  to  say  it — that  photography,  as  at  pre¬ 
sent  practised,  has  a  very  slight  art  value — such  value  as  it  does  possess 
lying  among  a  very  small  number  of  the  chief  professional  men,  and 
among  amateurs  the  latter  portion  of  merit  being  more  or  less  in  land¬ 
scape  work  ;  and  yet  it  is  my  hope  some  day  to  see  this  changed,  to 
see  the  simplest  picture  possess  at  least  the  merit  of  correct  art — that 
is  to  say,  as  far  as  the  mere  mechanical  rules  are  concerned.  Suppose 
we  were  to  pass  through  the  streets  of  London  as  strangers,  almost 
the  first  tiling  to  catch  our  attention  would  be  the  show-case  outside 
some  photographer’s  studio ;  at  a  short  distance  it  appears  to  be  a 
collection  of  pretty  pictures,  and  xve  are  filled  with  delight.  Ap¬ 
proaching  near,  the  dream  is  dispelled;  it  was  but  distance  that  lent 
enchantment  to  the  view.  Here  is  a  head  carefully  vignetted,  a  clear, 
good  photograph,  well  finished,  save,  perhaps,  that  it  has  been  made 
unnatural  through  excessive  retouching;  there  has  been  no  figure  to 
pose,  hence  composition  faults  are  at  their  minimum,  and,  excepting  a 
-slight  stiffness,  the  whole  is  very  pleasing. 

Here,  again,  is  a  figure  standing  by  a  chair — a  full-length  figure ; 
the  picture  is  good,  but  something  in  it  makes  it  unpleasant  to  the 
eye.  A  few  moments’  consideration,  and  we  realise  that  the  complete 
figure  is  placed  wrongly  in  the  picture,  the  space  on  either  side  wrongly 
apportioned,  the  line  of  the  chair  in  composition  out  of  harmony  with 
the  chief  subject  adding  to  the  annoyance  caused  by  the  other  faults. 

Then,  again,  we  find  many  a  picture  of  a  lady  half  reclining,  half 
sitting  upon  a  sofa,  where  the  lady  herself  is  but  an  accessory,  the 
sofa  being  so  crudely  introduced,  and  its  lines  so  inharmoniously  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  the  subject,  that  it  becomes  the  centre  of  attrac¬ 


tion,  and  forces  itself  upon  the  eye  to  the  exclusion  of  the  chief 
object. 

There  is  composition  as  to  lines.  For  light  and  shade  we  gene¬ 
rally  should  find  a  better  state  of  things,  although  we  rarely  see  what 
may  be  felt  and  known  as  a  beautiful  arrangement,  and  that  draws 
and  keeps  our  attention  fixed.  I  have  no  space  here,  neither  would 
the  time  be  suitable  to  attempt  a  lecture  on  composition  and  light  and 
shade,  nor  do  I  presume  to  teacdi.  I  desire  rather  to  tell  you  what  I 
would  wish  to  see,  what  I  would  have  learned. 

Photographers  as  a  class  cannot  progress,  neither  can  their  art 
thrive  by  mere  technical  excellence ;  that  is  but  a  minor  detail, 
though  a  necessary  and  very  important  one.  Could  the  higher  arts 
thrive  or  be  anything  with  mere  excellence  in  the  technicality  of 
colouring?  You  will  all  say  No  !  and  I  reply,  Neither  can  our  art 
thrive,  I  had  almost  said  live,  without  a  vast  deal  more  than  technical 
excellence.  The  picture  is  the  main,  the  most  important,  thing,  and 
without  a  true  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  art  there  can  bo  no  picture 
worthy  of  the  name.  Here  and  there  we  find  work  showing  that  low 
and  tenderness  for  what  is  complete  and  beautiful,  from  which  a 
deeper  knowledge  of  art  so  readily  springs,  but  I  fear  it  is  only  here 
and  there.  IIow  constantly,  on  the  other  hand,  does  one  turn  away 
disgusted  from  pictures,  without  one  jot  of  feeling;  from  portraits  in 
which  the  different  parts  of  the  figure  expressing  their  attitudes, 
thoughts,  and  ideas,  are  at  variance  ! 

I  would  see  that  knowledge  everywhere.  I  would  see  such  a  state 
of  things  that  when  a  man  or  woman  asked  for  a  photograph  they 
received  a  picture — a  picture  only  in  light  and  shade,  but  still  a 
picture  as  to  composition,  and  complete  as  a  whole.  Have  we  not 
art-schools  ?  Have  we  not  collections  where  every  one  whose  path  in 
life  is  upon  the  highroad  of  pictorial  art  may  study,  and  so  bring 
complete  knowledge  to  bear  upon  their  work?  It  is  as  easy  and  as 
profitable  to  produce  what  is  correct  and  beautiful  as  to  manufacture 
what  is  bad.  The  process  (in  photography,  at  least)  is  just  as  cheap. 
The  public — I  do  not  deny  it — are  satisfied  with  what  they  now  re¬ 
ceive  because  they  cannot  judge,  and  because  they  only  wish  for  a  re¬ 
collection  from  life  of  places  and  people  dear  to  them  ;  and  also  be¬ 
cause  “  it  is  only  a  photograph.” 

Should  the  painters’  art  stand  still  (and  standing  still  is  recession), 
because  the  public  are  ready  and  willing  to  buy  the  thousands  of  bad 
pictures  exhibited  yearly  in  our  exhibitions  ?  Do  not  the  leaders  in 
the  painters’  world  work  on  and  win  authority  renowned,  and  so  teach 
what  is  right  from  the  place  they  have  won  ?  Do  not  our  galleries  of 
masters’  work  live  as  standards  which  none  dare  dispute  ?  And  why 
should  not  we,  in  our  lowly  branch  of  art,  have  our  standards,  our 
ideals  ?  I  have  looked  abroad  in  vain,  I  have  hoped  in  vain  ;  but  I 
can  find  no  soul,  no  ideal  in  photography.  Every  man  does  as  he 
thinks  right,  obeys  no  or  few  lawrs,  works  to  no  standards. 

I  have  fancied  that  a  dawn  of  better  things  was  breaking,  or  about 
to  break,  and  I  hope  still.  There  is  a  movement  among  amateurs  to 
raise  standards;  let  them  study,  let  them  strive  and  labour,  and  so 
make  the  science  that  has  well-nigh  reached  perfection  to  be  a  vehicle 
of  true  art ;  and  let  us  realise  what  this  means.  YVhen  we  think  how 
easily  obtainable  are  photographs  by  all  ranks  and  classes,  and  how 
widespread  is  their  circulation,  we  can  then  see  how  important  a  thing 
it  is  that  every  photograph  be  pictorially  valuable. 

I  have  said  my  say ;  and  in  so  doing  have  endeavoured  to  keep 
strictly  to  my  subject,  resisting  the  temptation  to  stray  in  the  many 
by-paths  opened  out.  If  I  have  expressed  myself  too  strongly  1  will 
be  pardoned,  for  I  have  but  spoken  my  own  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
experiences,  and  have  but  shown  that  earnestness  of  wish  I  would 
see  in  all,  both  professional  and  amateur.  Indeed,  I  acknowledge  no 
distinction,  as  all  are  brothers  who  really  love  their  art,  and  thus  I 
claim  a  brother’s  right  to  speak  my  mind.  Let  others  labour,  let  all 
labour  separately,  according  to  the  several  leadings  and  in  unison,  to 
raise  and  increase  the  present  value  of  art  in  photography. 


A  NEW  FORM  OF  SENSITOMETER. 

By  W.  F.  Donkih. 

The  princi  »le  of  the  sensitometer  I  am  about  to  describe  is  that  of  the 
pinhole  camera.  The  idea  of  applying  this  principle  to  sensitometry 
is  due  to  Mr.  A.  Vernon-Harcourt,  who  suggested  it  to  me  last  April. 
I  then  made  a  few  rough  experiments,  Avhich  seemed  promising,  and 
have  lately  continued  them  more  carefully  ;  and,  though  they  are  by 
no  means  complete,  I  have  arrived  at  results  which  prove  the 
applicability  of  the  principle. 

If  we  take  a  camera  with  a  pinhole  instead  of  a  lens,  and  place  a 
lighted  candle  in  front  of  it  in  an  otherwise  dark  room,  so  that  the 
image  of  the  candle  flame  falls  on  the  sensitive  plate,  we  shall  obtain 
a  visible  image  on  development  of  greater  or  less  intensity,  the  in 
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tensity  varying  with 'several  conditions.  Thus,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
intensity  of  the  image  will  be  increased  (1),  by  a  longer  time  of  ex¬ 
posure  ;  (2),  by  a  brighter  light ;  (3),  by  a  larger  pinhole ;  (4),  by  a 
shorter  distance  between  the  pinhole  and  the  plate  ;  (5),  by  variations 
in  the  development ;  and,  lastly,  by  greater  sensitiveness  of  the  plate. 
It  is  plain,  also,  that  we  may  take  values  for  the  first  five  conditions 
such  that  with  a  plate  of  a  certain  sensitiveness  an  image  is  obtained 
only  just  strong  enough  to  be  visible.  If,  now,  we  make  another 
pinhole  a  very  little  smaller,  keeping  all  the  other  conditions  constant, 
we  shall  obtain  no  visible  image  at  all.  A  more  sensitive  plate,  how¬ 
ever,  would  give  a  visible  image  with  the  smaller  pinhole.  Suppose, 
then,  we  make  a  number  of  pinholes — say,  twenty-five — in  the  front 
of  the  camera,  of  graduated  sizes,  a  series  of  images  of  the  single  candle 
flame  will  be  obtained  by  one  exposure,  and  the  number  of  images  visi¬ 
ble  on  development  will  be  proportional  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate, 
provided  all  the  other  conditions  are  kept  constant.  Such  an  appa¬ 
ratus — a  simple  pinhole  camera  with  twenty-five  holes — constitutes 
the  sensitometer  I  have  the  honour  to  bring  before  you.  It  is  con¬ 
venient  to  make  the  smallest  hole  about  -004  inch  in  diameter,  and  the 
remaining  twenty-four  of  sizes  increasing  in  a  geometric  series,  such 
as  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Spurge  in  his  sensitometer,  in  which  every 
third  hole  doubles  in  area.  The  convenience  of  this  system  is  that  it 
gives  results  comparable  with  those  obtained  by  means  of  sensito- 
meters  depending  on  absorption  of  light  in  passing  through  layers  of 
a  medium  the  thickness  of  which  varies  in  arithmetical  progression, 
such  as  Warnerke's.  The  following  table  gives  the  actual  diameters 
in  inches  of  the  holes  (approximately  circular)  in  my  sensitometer. 


No.  Diameter. 

1  .  0-0640 

2  .  0-0570 

3  .  . .  0-0508 

4  . 0-0452 

5  .  0-0403 

6  .  0-0359 

7  .  0-0320 

8  .  0-0285 

9  .  0  0254 

10  .  0-0236 

11  .  0-0202 

12  . .  0-0180 

13  .  0-0160 


No.  Diameter. 

14  .  0-0143 

15  .  00127 

16  .  0-0113 

17  .  00101 

18  .  0  0090 

19  .  0-0080 

20  .  0-0071 

21  .  0-0064 

22  .  0-0057 

23  . 0-0051 

24  .  0-0045 

25  . 0-0040 


By  making  the  distance  between  the  holes  and  the  sinister  plate  2'5 
inches,  by  giving  a  uniform  exposure  of  thirty  seconds  in  all  cases,  by 
using  candles  of  the  same  composition,  and  by  developing  always  in 
the  same  way,  very  constant  results  may  be  obtained.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  distance  between  the  candle 
and  the  sensitometer.  It  simply  does  not  matter ;  the  distance  may  be 
varied  within  wide  limits  without  affecting  the  result.  It  is,  of  course, 
true  that  the  intensity  of  the  light  falling  on  any  particular  pinhole 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  candle  from  it ; 
but  the  size  of  the  image  on  the  plate  varies  in  the  same  ratio,  and, 
consequently,  its  brightness  remains  constant.  Now,  it  is  only  the 
brightness  of  this  image  that  is  measured,  and  not  the  total  quantity  of 
light.  This  is  easily  proved  by  using  two  candles  instead  of  one,  and 
placing  them  at  different  distances  from  the  sensitometer,  taking  care, 
however,  that  the  images  do  not  overlap.  Each  candle  will  give  the 
same  number  of  images,  and  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  employed 
alone.  Hence,  all  that  has  to  be  considered  in  regard  to  the  source  of 
light  employed,  is  its  intrinsic  brightness.  It  would,  doubtless,  be 
possible  to  use  magnesium ;  but  the  exposure  would  have  to  be  incon¬ 
veniently  short,  and  the  excess  of  blue  rays  is  too  great.  For  many 
reasons,  candles  are  most  convenient.  Candles  vary  considerably  as 
regards  the  quantity  of  light  they  emit,  and  this  is  true  even  of  those 
parliamentary  candles,  which  are  still  the  only  legal  standard  of  light. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  relative  brightness  of  various  candle  flames 
— as  distinguished  from  the  total  light  emitted — has  been  the  subject 
of  investigation,  but  it  is  at  least  probable  that,  with  candles  of  the 
same  composition,  the  brightness  of  the  flame  is  more  constant  than 
the  total  light.  I  would  suggest  always  using  the  best  paraffin  candles 
with  this  form  of  sensitometer,  as  being  easily  obtainable. 

The  only  part  of  the  sensitometer  that  is  difficult  to  make  is  the 
perforated  plate.  After  trying  various  methods,  I  succeeded  best 
with  the  simplest.  I  began  at  first  with  carefully  made  little  drills 
and  a  lathe,  but  now  I  find  a  few  ordinary  needles  and  an  oilstone 
all  that  is  necessary  in  the  way  of  tools.  A  micrometer  of  some  sort 
is,  of  course,  necessary  to  measure  the  holes  when  made.  I  use  tin- 
foil  for  the  smallest  holes,  making  a  number  of  holes  in  little  bits  of 
foil,  and  picking  out  those  of  the  right  size  and  gumming  them  on  a 
card  with  twenty-five  larger  holes  punched  in  it.  For  the  larger 
sizes  I  use  thin  aluminium  foil,  and  find  it  an  admirable  material. 


It  would,  doubtless,  serve  equally  well  for  the  smaller  sizes.  Having 
got  the  plate  made  the  next  thing  is  to  keep  it  clean  and  free  from 
dust.  It  should  be  examined  with  a  magnifier  before  use,  and,  if 
necessary,  lightly  brushed  with  a  fine  camel-hair  brush.  Although 
the  distance  of  the  candle  is  theoretically  of  no  importance,  practically 
it  is  convenient  to  place  it  about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  from  the 
sensitometer.  Images  of  a  sufficient  size  are  thus  obtained,  while  the 
divergence  of  the  rays  is  not  great  enough  to  introduce  sensible  error. 

In  conclusion,  I  show  examples  of  the  results  obtained  with  this 
sensitometer. 

■ - -4- - 

TESTING  PLATES. 

The  little  Editorial  that  heads  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  of  March  16,  1888,  is  a  welcome  sight  to  me,  for  it  enables 
me  to  ease  my  mind  on  the  subject  of  the  awards  made  in  certain 
departments  of  the  late  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  enter  into  a  discussion  as  to  the  propriety  of  medal 
awards  in  general,  but  this  I  will  say,  and  many  can  bear  me  out,  that 
from  the  very  first  I  saw  and  acknowledged  the  difficulty  attending 
the  proposed  adjudication  of  awards  upon  dry  plates  and  lenses. 
Possibly  some  kind  and  clever  friend  will  turn  upon  me  and  ask  why 
then  did  I  consent  to  act  as  a  juror  in  these  two  very  classes,  admit¬ 
tedly  the  most  difficult  and  invidious  ?  I  can  only  say  that  I  did  act 
with  the  best  intentions,  running  the  risk  of  attack,  and  facing  the 
difficulties  in  the  hope  of  doing  good ;  and  from  a  certain  point  of  view 
I  do  not  yet  regret  having  acted  along  with  the  other  gentlemen,  who, 
doubtless,  were  actuated  by  motives  precisely  similar  to  my  own.  I 
have  held,  and  intend  to  hold,  no  communication  with  other  jurors  on 
these  matters,  so  that  if  any  of  these  gentlemen  write  to  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  the  collateral  evidence  of  their  letters 
and  mine  may  give  the  more  weight  to  what  I  now  propose  to  write. 

I  am  glad  that  amid  all  the  ingenious  and  even  amusing  objections 
raised  against  the  awards,  none  smack  in  the  slightest  of  accusation 
of  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  jurors.  I  have  seen  a  leaflet  which 
was  circulated  pretty  widely  among  photographers ;  this  leaflet  is 
idiotic,  illiterate  (by  design  probably),  scurrilous,  and  anonymous,  so 
we  need  not  enlarge  upon  it ;  but  even  this  degrading  effusion  does 
not  apparently  throw  any  suspicion  of  doubt  as  to  the  integrity  of  the 
jurors.  The  whole  miscarriage  of  justice  is  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
executive  and  management,  and  here  I  am  quite  content  to  leave  it. 
My  sole  business  is  to  state  precisely  what  happened  in  the  matter  of 
the  plate  test,  and  to  let  the  public  judge  whether  or  not  the  jurors 
were  justified  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  to  which  they  did  come. 

There  were  four  jurors  and  five  or  six  batches  of  plates  to  test. 
The  jurors  did  not  know  then,  and  do  not  guarantee  now,  what 
particular  makers  were  represented  in  these  batches  of  plates.  All 
that  we  know  is  that  the  plates  were  all  packed  alike,  each  box  bearing 
only  a  number,  which  number  we  carefully  marked  on  each  plate  as  it 
was  taken  from  its  box.  A  sample  of  each  batch  was  first  taken  into 
daylight  and  examined  for  cleanness,  even  coating,  and,  by  some  of 
the  jurors  if  not  all,  for  proportion  of  iodide  or  chloride  so  far  as  could 
be  judged  by  eye.  We  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  a  certain 
plate  was  the  best  coated  and  as  clean  as  any  other,  and  each  juror 
wrote  in  his  book  the  order  of  merit  in  these  particulars. 

A  test  plate  made  by  myself  was  then  exposed  in  Mr.  Zarnbra  s 
camera  for  ten  seconds  at  /xr,  and,  on  development  with  a  “  1,  2,  3  ” 
developer  made  from  my  own  standard  solutions,  proved  to  be  under 
exposed,  but  not  hopelessly  or  violently  so.  This  plate  of  mine  was 
what  might  be  called  a  slow  portrait  plate,  as  plates  now  go,  giving 
not  over  21°  or  22°  on  Warnerke’s  sensitometer,  if,  indeed,  it  would 
give  21°.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  slower  plate  than  mine 
would  be  too  slow  for  ordinary  portraiture.  We  then  exposed  samples 
of  all  the  other  plates  on  the  same  subject  for  ten  seconds  at  -h,  two 
stop-watches  being  in  requisition.  The  exposures  were  made  by  my 
hand,  and  I  did  my  level  best  to  give  precisely  equal  exposures.  M  e 
then  developed  all  the  plates  thus  : — Wre  made  one  batch  of  developer 
“  1,  2,  3  ”  (i.e.,  wyater,  1  ounce ;  pyro,  2  grains ;  ammonia,  3  minims ; 
bromide,  1  grain ;  a  small  quantity  of  the  ammonia  being  neutralised 
by  my  pyro  preservative.)  Three  jurors  developed,  each  one  plate  at  a 
time,  going  on  until  he  thought  the  best  possible  result  was  attained. 
We  consulted  each  other  to  some  extent  as  to  when  development  should 
be  stopped.  I  venture  to  say  that  in  no  case  was  any  plate  stopped  be¬ 
fore  the  developer  had  taken  full  effect;  but  it  is  possible  that  a  plate 
or  two  may  have  been  longer  in  the  developer  than  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  density  in  the  highlights.  This,  however,  did  not  much  matter, 
as  the  plates  were  all  under  exposed  in  the  jurors,  opinion  except  two, 
and  these  two  wre  again  exposed  and  tested  against  each,. other  w  ith 
the  result  that  a  certain  plate,  the  same  number  as  was  adjudged  filat 
place  for  cleanness  and  good  coating,  gave  a  better  result  than  the 
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other  plate.  As  this  plate  which  was  marked  No.  1  gave  on  each  test 
a  slightly  better  negative  than  No.  2,  and  was  also  considered  the  best 
coated  plate,  we  had  not  much  choice  as  to  our  award.  I  have  now 
stated  without  comment  precisely  what  happened  :  the  comment  part 
of  the  job  I  leave  to  the  public.  The  jurors  have  nothing  to  do  with 
names ;  we  knew  nothing  of  the  plates  but  their  numbers ;  we  cannot 
guarantee  that  No.  1  was  So-and-So’s  plate — that  lies  with  the  execu¬ 
tive.  Immediately  after  the  award  was  made  I  asked  the  name  of  the 
successful  plate,  and  the  executive  said  it  “  would  be  better  ”  not  to 
tell  me.  It  has  been  said  to  me  that  two  batches  of  one  maker’s  plates 
were  in  competition,  one  medalled,  the  other  “  nowhere.”  This  is 
possible,  however  improbable  ;  all  that  the  jurors  say  is  that,  if  the 
story  is  true,  one  plate  did  not  answer  our  test  nearly  so  well  as  the 
other. 

If  anybody  were  to  ask  me  on  what  conditions  I  would  undertake  to 
make  a  scientifically  accurate  comparison  between  five  batches  of 
plates,  my  answer  would  be,  “ Board  and  lodging,  chemicals  and  appar¬ 
atus,  and  so  many  guineas  a-day  for  three  months;  Sundays  out,  and 
‘followers’  allowed!”  And  even  then  I  would  not  back  my  opinion 
beyond  a  five-pound  note !  1  omitted  to  say  that  the  plates  marked 

No.  1,  and  by  us  placed  first  in  order  of  merit,  showed  not  only  the 
greatest  rapidity,  but  what  we  considered  the  best  quality  under  the 
circumstances.  Andrew  Pringle. 

— - - 

THE  OXYETHER  EXPLOSION. 

The  notes  I  sent  to  you  on  “  the  mysterious  Ethoxo  limelight  ex¬ 
plosion  ”  were  written  against  time,  and  so  hurriedly  that  1  find  on 
further  reflection  it  will  be  necessary  to  supplement  them  by  a  second 
communication. 

I  always  read  anything  which  bears  the  name  of  Lewis  Wright 
with  great  attention,  and  have  gained  many  useful  hints  from  his 
remarks  on  the  limelight.  In  this  case,  however,  I  cannot  give  my 
full  assent  to  the  conclusions  he  has  arrived  at,  for  I  did  not  find  that 
the  use  of  compressed  oxygen  with  Beard’s  regulator  led  to  the  gas 
being  undercharged  with  ether,  and  consequently  in  a  dangerous  con¬ 
dition.  I  should  have  discovered  it  immediately  if  such  had  been  the 
case,  because,  when  oxyether  vapour  is  undercharged,  the  H  tap  in 
my  lantern  has  to  be  full  on,  and  the  0  tap  worked  up  to  it ;  whereas 
when  the  oxygen  is  saturated  with  ether  then  the  0  tap  must  be  full 
on,  and  the  other  turned  as  far  as  necessary.  This  test  is  very  delicate, 
and  I  can  almost  tell  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  by  the 
way  in  which  my  tank  works.  On  the  evening  of  February  27,  when 
the  Committee  of  our  Association  met  to  try  the  Brins’s  oxygen  cylinder 
with  regulator  attached,  I  did  not  notice  anything  different  from 
usual  in  the  proportion  of  ether,  but,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  gas 
after  passing  through  the  tank  was  saturated,  and  in  a  non-explosive 
state. 

Neither  do  I  agree  with  Mr.  Wright  as  to  the  uncertainty  of  all 
safety  arrangements,  in  consequence  of  their  being  so  readily  upset  by 
a  few  “  snaps  ”  in  the  jet.  It  is  true  that  when  the  pumice  is  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  nipple,  a  “  snap  ”  tends  to  pulverise  it,  and  produce 
scintillation  in  the  flame  when  it  is  again  lighted  ;  but  I  have  known 
a  pumice  chamber  attached  to  the  end  of  the  jet  to  stand  a  dozen  or 
more  bond-f.de  explosions,  and  the  only  result  to  be  that  on  opening  it 
you  find  the  granules  sunk  down  to  some  extent  in  the  tube,  lessened 
in  quantity,  and  mixed  with  pumice  powder.  My  experience  is  that 
these  safety  chambers  do  not  get  out  of  order  so  readily  as  the  back¬ 
pressure  valves  sometimes  employed  in  the  oxyhydrogen  process. 
Avoid  “  snaps  ”  as  much  as  you  can  by  turning  off  one  of  the  taps  first 
in  putting  out  the  light,  and  not  both  together,  and  by  attending  to  the 
state  of  the  bye-pass ;  your  safety  tubes  will  then  go  on  for  a  long  time, 
until  eventually  the  meshes  of  the  loiver  discs  of  wire  gauze  become 
partially  choked  with  fine  white  dust  from  the  interior  of  the  india- 
rubber  tubing,  or  from  the  oxygen  bag.  The  effect  of  this  will  be, 
not  to  lessen  the  efficiency  of  the  pumice  as  a  flame  extinguisher,  but 
to  interfere  with  the  free  passage  of  the  gas,  and  so  to  produce  a 
flickering  and  diminished  light  upon  the  screen.  It  can  be  readily 
cured  by  pricking  out  the  meshes  carefully  with  a  needle,  or  by  putting- 
in  fresh  discs  of  wire  guaze. 

At  present  there  is  a  want  of  a  good  commercial  safety  tube,  to  be 
bought  for  about  two  shillings  or  half-a-crown.  It  should  be  small 
and  light  in  construction,  with  a  column  of  pumice  of  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  long,  two  discs  at  top  and  two  at  bottom,  resting  on  proper 
shoulders,  and  all  screwed  up  air-tight,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  easily 
opened.  The  lanternist  migiit  keep  half  a  dozen  of  these  tubes  by  him, 
and  when  they  became  choked  send  them  back  to  the  optician  to  be 
refilled. 

With  Mr.  William  Brooks’s  letter  I  thoroughly  agree.  The  safety 
chambers  were  not  in  the  right  place  in  the  late  explosion.  They 


were  attached  to  the  nozzle  of  the  dissolver,  and  consequently  had 
double  duty  to  do.  Indeed,  they  were  still  lower  down,  for  there  was 
a  short  piece  of  rubber  of  nearly  half  an  inch  internal  diameter  l**tw  iru 
the  pumice  tube  and  the  nozzle.  Yet,  even  under  these  unfavourable 
circumstances  (with  half  an  inch  of  pumice  granules,  instead  <>i  three- 
quarters),  the  tubes  withstood  the  first  “  pistol  shot  ”  (due  to  an  ad¬ 
mixture  of  additional  oxygen  with  the  bye-pass),  although  they  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  second  explosion.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  if  they 
had  been  attached  to  the  four  ends  of  the  jets,  no  explosion  would 
have  taken  place,  as  long  as  the  rubber  tubing  remained  sound. 

The  best  place  for  the  safety  chambers  is  undoubtedly  close  under 
the  nipple,  and  in  this  way  my  own  jet,  which  was  made  for  me  by 
Messrs.  Oakley  &  Beard,  is  constructed  (see  The  British  Journ  al  ok 
Photography,  April,  188b).  You  must,  however,  be  careful  to  have 
as  small  a  space  as  possible  above  the  granules  (not  larger  than  a 
child’s  thimble),  since,  for  reasons  which  I  cannot  fully  explain,  the 
effect  of  a  “  snap  ”  or  little  explosion  in  that  particular  locality  is  more 
marked  than  elsewhere.  What  I  mean  is  this,  that  if  you  were  to 
measure  the  quantity  of  Ethoxo  which  would  lie  extinguished  by  a 
pumice  chamber  at  the  tap  end  of  a  mixed  jet,  and  then  to  explode 
the  same  quantity  in  a  tin  box  soldered  between  the  nipple  and  the 
safety  chamber,  the  flame  would  pass  right  through  the  pumice  in  a 
moment.  1  suppose  it  must  be  that  the  full  force  of  it  goes  downwards 
against  the  granules,  -whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  jet,  it  expends  itself 
partly  on  the  sides  of  the  tube. 

One  reason  why  I  prefer  the  safety  chamber  under  the  nipple  is  that 
it  is  so  easy,  with  a  small  spanner,  to  take  it  to  pieces,  and  to  fasten  it 
up  again,  air-tight,  after  due  examination. 

Mr.  Frederick  Barber’s  letter  has  set  me  “cogitating” — which  one 
has  to  do  in  the  absence  of  practical  experience.  The  truth  is,  I  have 
never  tried  “  Ives’s  porous  saturator,”  being  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
performance  of  the  “  snake-fashion  ”  vapour  tank.  But  1  think  1  can 
gather  from  all  I  have  read  of  it  that  it  sometimes  fails  in  doing  what 
its  name  implies,  id  est,  saturating  the  oxygen  with  ether  ;  otherw  ise 
howr  did  it  happen  that  the  flame  “quietly  backed  through  the  jet  and 
down  the  connecting  pipe,  when  the  O  was  turned  off  at  the  bag  before 
turning  it  off  at  the  jet r* ”  With  the  tank  which  I  use  it  would  have 
“  snapped  ”  back  into  the  mixing  chamber,  but  would  have  gone  no 
further,  the  proportion  of  ether  being  too  great  to  admit  of  so  easy  a 
transit. 

Also  Mr.  Barber  allows  that  he  has  not  been  very  successful  with 
his  dissolving,  which  suggests  to  me  that  his  “  saturator  ”  gives  him 
too  little  ether  to  keep  the  flame  from  passing  back.  Rerhaps,  how¬ 
ever,  his  dissolver  is  in  fault  ?  But  this  would  be  very  easy  to 
ascertain,  by  simply  looking  at  the  flame  of  the  dark  lantern,  burning 
by  the  bye-pass,  whilst  he  was  dissolving  in  the  picture,  lie  ought 
then  to  see  the  incoming  flame  rise  slowly  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  afterwards  go  down  again  until  it  became  small  and  made  the 
lime  incandescent.  This  would  show  that  the  II  groove  in  the  plug 
of  the  dissolver  was  long  enough  to  allow  the  ether  to  keep  ahead  of 
the  O  until  the  dissolving  was  complete.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  dissolvers  as  sold  in  the  market  are  invariably  right.  The  con¬ 
trary  is  the  case,  and  I  have  sometimes  found  not  only  that  the  grooves 
in  the  plug  are  too  shallow,  but  that  they  are  not  opposite  to  the  ends 
of  the  entrance  and  exit  pipes,  in  which  case  I  have  made  a  bad  dis¬ 
solver  into  a  good  one  by  filing  the  grooves  somewhat  deeper,  and 
also  wider  on  one  side,  until  they  corresponded  with  the  holes. 

After  suggesting  these  doubts,  which  have  passed  through  my  mind 
in  reference  to  the  porous  saturator,  I  am  constrained  to  admit  that 
the  spectacle  of  Mr.  Barber  “  standing  on  his  oxygen  bag,  and  jump¬ 
ing  off  again,”  and  using  every  means  he  could  think  of  to  produce  an 
explosion,  without  effect,  would  weigh  with  me  a  great  deal,  if  I  could 
see  it.  For  where  would  be  the  use  of  troubling  oneself  with  safety 
tubes  if  the  unprotected  saturator  could  not  be  blown  up  (?).  It 
must,  however,  be  conceded  that  if  an  explosion  should  happen  the 
ether  would  be  less  liable  to  be  scattered  about  in  a  burning  state, 
being  held  by  the  porous  flannel. 

Since  writing  my  first  series  of  notes  in  the  Journal  of  March  16, 
I  have  received  a  second  letter  from  the  exhibitor  himself  in  reference 
to  the  late  explosion.  He  thinks  that  the  “  mystery  ”  is  not  yet 
solved,  for  he  noticed  on  lighting  up  the  jet  that  the  flame  was 
different  from  usual ;  it  was  like  a  flame  of  ether  reduced  to  half  size 
by  turning  on  a  small  portion  of  oxygen,  and  yet  he  is  sure  that  the 
ether  itself  was  good  and  that  the  tank  was  properly  filled.  Sup¬ 
posing  this  statement  to  be  correct,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
it  since  the  exhibitor  is  evidently  a  man  of  intelligence  and  observa¬ 
tion,  it  throws  us  back  again  on  the  theory  of  “  short  circuiting  from 
leakage  in  the  tank.”  Now,  several  persons  have  examined  this  tank 
and  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  defect,  but  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  state  it  was  in  after  the  explosion  rendered  their  work 
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difficult.  In  the  case  of  my  own  tank  I  had  often  suspected  a  leak, 
because  when  I  travelled  with  it  in  the  train,  the  passengers  would 
sometimes  observe  that  there  was  a  strong  smell  of  varnish,  and  that 
the  carriage  in  which  we  were  sitting  must  have  been  newly  painted. 
However,  I  could  find  nothing  wrong,  until  one  day  the  sun  happen¬ 
ing  to  shine  upon  it  as  it  stood  upon  the  table,  I  observed  a  very 
fine  stream  of  ether  spurting  out  to  a  distance  of  some  inches,  and  as 
soon  as  the  soldering  iron  was  applied  the  “  loud  smell  of  varnish,” 
a3  the  Americans  would  term  it,  ceased.  This  “  snake-fashion  ” 
vapour  tank  is  a  modification  of  Mr.  W.  Broughton’s  in  which  the 
oxygen  gas  passed  through  the  liquid,  and,  before  describing  it  in  the 
Journal,  I  took  the  precaution  of  asking  an  experienced  person 
whether  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  the  soldering.  He  considered 
that  a  man  who  understood  his  business  ought  to  have  no  difficulty  at 
all,  and  that  I  might  safely  recommend  it.  Still,  the  complexity  of 
construction  is  an  objection,  and  in  my  opinion  every  tank  of  this 
kind  ought  to  be  tested  in  a  bath  of  ice  or  snow  before  being  sent 
out. 

The  exhibitor  also  mentions,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  me,  that  the 
“  regulator  ”  he  uses  on  his  cylinders  sometimes  needs  a  little  tap  or 
knock  wdtli  the  knuckles  to  start  the  flow  of  gas.  Now,  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  ingenious  inventor  of  this  regulator  whether  there  is  any 
possibility  of  such  a  “  hitch  ”  occurring,  not  only  at  the  beginning  of 
the  lecture,  but  in  the  middle  of  it ;  because,  if  so,  the  effect  would  be 
to  cut  off  the  pressure  suddenly,  and  the  flame  in  consequence  would 
pass  back.  "When  an  explosion  occurs  in  the  oxyhydrogen  or  oxy- 
ether  process,  the  first  question  we  ask  is,  WThat  has  happened  to 
reduce  the  pressure  at  the  orifice  of  the  jet  P  for,  even  if  the  tank  or 
the  bag  were  full  of  explosive  gas,  the  flame  would  burn  quietly  at  the 
mouth  as  long  as  the  pressure  was  kept  up.  This  was  my  reason  for 
conjecturing  that  the  indiarubber  tubing  might  have  been  forced  off 
from  one  of  its  attachments,  as,  in  that  case,  there  would  be  no 
pressure  left  in  the  jet. 

Before  concluding,  I  wish  to  caution  your  readers  against  un¬ 
necessary  panic.  A  few  years  ago,  as  the  following  quotation  from 
the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  will  show, 
explosions  were  common  with  the  “  oxyhydrogen  ”  light,  and  many 
lanternists  were  discouraged,  but  one  by  one  the  causes  of  failure  were 
discovered  and  removed: — 

“  May  21,  1880.  —  On  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Hardwich’s  paper, 
there  was  an  animated  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Cadett,  Mr.  Newton 
(of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Newton  &  Co.),  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  Mr.  Spiller, 
and  others  took  part.  Mr.  Newton,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  said, 

‘  I  perhaps  have  had  more  to  do  with  oxyhydrogen  exhibitions  than 
most  people,  and  I  am  constantly  hearing  of  such  explosions  as  have 
been  already  related.  My  assistant  -was  recently  at  an  Institute  at 
Hounslow,  where  the  hope  was  expressed  to  him  that  there  would  not 
be  any  explosion,  as  the  windows  had  only  just  been  put  in  after  the 
last  one.  At  a  chapel  in  Tottenham,  there  was  recently  an  explosion, 
when  the  window's  were  blown  out,  and  the  audience  dispersed  in 
considerable  alarm.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  supplied  two  gas  bags  to  a 
clergyman,  who  had  got,  I  believe,  very  efficient  apparatus  and  jets, 
lie  tried  the  lantern  very  successfully  in  his  own  room,  and  afterwards 
in  a  friend’s  drawing  room ;  but  on  the  second  occasion,  when  he  had 
turned  on  his  gas  and  put  the  light  into  the  lantern,  an  explosion 
ensued  which  sent  the  windows  into  the  garden.  The  bags  were 
brought  back  to  us  torn  to  ribbons.  A  fortnight  afterwards  he  was 
supplied  with  new  bags,  and  these  were  tried  in  his  own  drawing¬ 
room,  with  exactly  the  same  result.  The  windows  were  blown  out, 
part  of  the  apparatus  was  sent  through  the  screen,  making  a  large 
hole,  the  bags  were  torn  to  shreds,  and  the  gentleman’s  wrist  was 
broken.  So  far  from  these  exhibitions  being  unattended  with  danger, 
I  feel  there  is  a  great  deal  of  danger  if  not  carefully  handled.’” 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  ten  years  ago  in  working  the  oxyhy¬ 
drogen,  but  we  never  hear  of  these  explosions  now,  and  with  care  and 
patience  I  trust  the  same  will  soon  be  the  case  with  the-  oxyether 
limelight.  T.  Frederick  Hardwich. 

- - - - 

LENS  TESTING  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

Mb.  Dallmeyer  sends  ns  for  publication  the  following  correspondence 
between  him  and  the  Executive  Committee,  Crystal  Palace  Photo¬ 
graphic  Exhibition : — 

To  tlie  Executive  Committee,  Photographic  Exhibition, 

Crystal  Palace,  S.E. 

Gentlemen, — I  should  feel  obliged  if  you  would  inform  me  officially 
what  system  of  examination  was  adopted  by  the  Jury  on  Lenses  in 


arriving  at  the  result  you  have  recently  published.  I  ask  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons : — 

Only  one  portrait  lens  was  taken  from  my  exhibit  for  examination,  and 
this  works  at  an  intensity  greater,  I  believe,  than  that  of  any  other 
maker  in  the  Exhibition  (excepting  one  of  my  own),  the  C  scries,  working 
irY,  and  therefore  more  rapidly  than  any  other  lens  made. 

It  is  not  within  my  province  as  an  exhibitor  to  enter  into  the  merits  of 
exhibits,  but  if  comparisons  of  lenses  be  made,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
they  should  be  carried  out  on  an  equal  basis — i.e. ,  to  judge  of  the 
superiority  of  one  over  another,  they  should  be  identical  in  aperture, 
focal  length,  &c. 

As  has  already  been  demonstrated  from  a  discussion  in  one  of  the 
leading  photographic  journals,  Voigtliinder’s  “  Euryscope  ”  portrait  lenses 
are  constructed  on  the  same  lines  as  my  “rectilinear  portrait.”  Two  of 
this  type,  working  at  l,  were  among  my  exhibits,  but  were  not  even 
looked  at. 

Again,  one  of  the  chief  tests  of  the  excellence  of  a  portrait  lens  is  its 
“  actinism,”  and  I  am  informed  that  no  actual  photographs  were  taken. 

I  wish  also  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  chief 
features  in  my  exhibit  was  “optical  lantern  lenses  and  condensers,” 
and  that  these  were  also  entirely  overlooked. 

Your  early  reply  will  oblige,  yours  faithfully, 

(Pro  J.  H.  Dallmeyer)  Thos.  Pi.  Dallmeyer. 

25,  Nemnan-street,  London,  JV.,  March  12,  1888. 

J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Esq.,  25,  Newman-street,  W. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  yours  of  this  date  just  to  hand,  you  must  per¬ 
mit  me  to  point  out  that  Rule  XIII.  was  expressly  provided  to  prevent 
any  such  correspondence  respecting  the  judging  as  your  letter  would  in¬ 
evitably  lead  to,  and  the  Committee,  having  entrusted  the  matter  to  the 
judges,  cannot  go  beyond  their  own  and  your  rule.— Yours  very  truly, 

J.  E.  Peasgood,  Member  Executive  Committee. 

Photographic  Exhibition,  Crystal  Palace,  S.E.,  March  12,  1888. 

To  the  Executive  Committee,  Photographic  Exhibition, 
Crystal  Palace,  S.E. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  favour  in  reply  to  my  letter 
of  the  12th  inst.  Before  entering  as  an  exhibitor,  I,  of  course,  made 
myself  acquainted  with  all  your  rules,  and  scarcely  think  that  the  terms 
of  my  inquiry  can  be  construed  into  a  contravention  of  any  one  of  them 
— certainly  not  as  an  inclination  for  appeal  against  the  decision  of  the 
jury.  My  interest  and  curiosity  only,  as  an  optician,  have  been  aroused 
as  to  the  means  by  which  the  judging  of  lenses  was  performed  ;  and  it 
occurs  to  me  that  it  might  be  extremely  instructive,  and  of  great  practical 
utility,  were  it  more  generally  known,  also,  how  the  comparison  of  different 
lenses  on  unequal  bases  is  made.  If  you  are  not  already  in  possession 
of  this  interesting  method,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  have  no  objection  to 
obtaining  it  for  me  from  the  judges,  who  have  arrived  at  the  published 
results  presumably  by  the  means  I  have  indicated. 

Knowing,  as  I  do,  your  desire  for  the  dissemination  of  photographic 
knowledge,  I  trust  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  afford  me  this  valuable 
information. 

Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy,  and  in  anticipation  of  your  reply, — I 
am,  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

(Pro  J.  II.  Dallmeyer)  Thos.  R.  Dallmeyer. 

25,  Newman-street,  London,  IF.,  March  15,  1888. 

Thos.  R.  Dallmeyer,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  favour  of  yesterday  to  hand,  and  the  Committee  are 
glad  to  learn  from  it  that  you  have  no  inclination  to  appeal  against  the 
decision  of  the  jury.  They  are  quite  sure  that  any  one  so  well  versed  as 
yourself  in  business  matters  must  fully  recognise  the  necessity  of  abiding 
by  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  rules,  and  to  enter  upon  a  dis¬ 
cussion,  as  desired  by  you,  would  be  a  departure  from  them. 

Thanking  you  for  your  recognition  of  our  desire  to  be  useful  in  the 
dissemination  of  photographic  knowledge, — We  beg  to  remain,  very 
faithfully  yours,  The  Executive  Committee  (pro  J.  F.  Peasgood). 

Photographic  Exhibition,  Crystal  Palace,  S.E.,  March  16,  1888. 

- ♦ - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  3620.—“  An  Improved  View  Finder  and  View  Meter  combined  lor  Photo¬ 
graphic  Purposes.”  J.  B.  Robinson. — Dated  March  9,  1888. 

No.  3658. — “  Improvements  in  producing  Coloured  Photographs.  J. 
Watson. — Dated  March  9,  1888. 

No.  3779.—“  A  ‘  Camera  Gun’  for  using  with  any  description  of  Camera  for 
Instantaneous  Photographs.  ”  J.  L.  Berry. — Dated  March  12,  18cs8. 

No.  3782. — “Improvements  in  Stands  or  Tables  for  holding  Photographic 
Cameras,  also  applicable  for  holding  Music,  Newspapers,  or  similar  objects. 
F.  Taylor. — Dated  March  12,  1888. 

No.  3880. — ‘  ‘  Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  the  Obtainmeut  of  Oxjgen 
and  Nitrogen  Gases  from  Atmospheric  Air.'  E.  B.  Ellice-Clark  and 
L.  Chapman. — Dated  March  13,  1888. 

No.  3941. — “Improvements  in  Photographic  Shutters.  S.  Delicate. — 
Dated  March  14,  1888. 
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No.  3967 — “An  Apparatus  for  the  Extraction  of  Oxygen  and  Nitrogen  from 
the  Atmospheric  Air.”  A.  Brin. — Dated  March  14,  1888. 

No.  4002. — “A  Dissolving  View  and  Dioramic  Advertising  Car.”  T.  Fisher. 
— Dated  March  15,  1888. 

No.  4024. — “Improvements  in  Mounting  Photographs  and  Objects.”  E.  J. 
Passingham.  —Dated  March  15,  1888. 

- ♦ - 

iftcettngs  of  ^octettes. 


MEETINGS!  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

March  27  . 

Bolton  Club  . 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Bolton. 
5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

27  . 

Great  Britain  (Technical) . 

„  28  . 

Photographic  Club . 

Anderton’ s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E .  C. 

„  29  . 

Liverpool  Amateur .  . 

Royal  Institution,  Colquilt-street. 

„  29  . 

The  Lyceum,  Oldham. 

Mechanics’  Hall. 

„  29  . . 

Halifax  Photographic  Club . 

„  29  . 

Yorkshire  College  . 

The  College. 

Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

„  29  . 

London  and  Provincial . 

THE  CAMERA  CLUB  CONFERENCE. 


( Concluded .) 

The  second  and  last  day’s  proceedings  of  the  Cameia  Club  Conference  took 
place  in  the  Hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  Wednesday  morning,  March  14, 
under  the  presidency  of  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  F.R.S.,  whose  place  was 
temporarily  filled  during  the  reading  of  the  first  paper  by  Mr.  H.  Trueman 
Wood. 

Captain  Abney  read  a  paper  upon  The  Theoretical  Aspects  of  Orthochromatic 
Photography. 

Mr.  W.  Bedford  said  that  various  points  in  the  theory  advanced  demanded 
great  attention  from  photographers.  He  understood  Dr.  Vogel  to  say  that  it 
is  necessary  that  both  an  optical  and  a  chemical  sensitiser  shall  be  present  in 
the  film.  So  far  as  his  (Mr.  Bedford’s)  experiments  went,  they  had  induced 
him  to  favour  the  theory  of  chemical  sensitisers.  He  was  surprised  that  the 
dye  in  the  film  acted  upon  the  ready-prepared  haloid  salt  of  silver. 

Mr.  Lyonel  Clark  remarked  that  the  orthochromatic  influence  of  dyes  had 
long  been  known  in  connection  with  collodion,  but  for  a  shorter  time  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  gelatine.  The  worst  of  bathing  gelatine  plates  in  a  solution  of 
the  dye  was  that  they  took  a  long  time  to  dry.  No  doubt  orthochromatic 
plates  would  be  largely  used  in  the  future,  and  exercise  a  beneficial  influence 
on  photography. 

Mr.  C.  Wollaston  wished  to  know  wlierher  with  orthochromatic  plates  it 
was  necessary  to  take  more  than  usual  care  about  the  light  employed  in  the 
developing  room. 

Captain  Mayx’OCK  asked  if  all  the  dyes  used  in  orthochromatic  photography 
were  fugitive.  Supposing  any  one  of  the  dyes  so  utilisable  not  to  be  easily 
oxidised,  would  it  not  interfere  with  the  theory  j  ust  advanced  ? 

Mr.  _  Cunningham  said  that  the  author  of  the  paper  had  spoken  of  the 
bleaching  of  the  dyes  by  the  action  of  light ;  but  had  not  told  them  whether 
the  dyes  employed  in  orthochromatic  experiments  had  been  manufactured  and 
kept  in  the  dark,  or  whether  they  had  been  made  and  kept  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  commerce.  In  the  latter  case  general  fogging  of  the  plates  ought  to 
occur,  according  to  the  demands  of  the  theory,  clue  to  the  previous  action  of 
light  upon  the  dye. 

Dr.  G.  Lindsay'  Johnson  asked  whether  after  a  time  the  orthochromatic 
value  of  the  dye  upon  the  plate  did  not  become  exhausted.  He  had  purchased 
one  batch  of  Edwards’s  plates  a  long  time  ago  and  found  that  they  lost  their 
power  in  about  a  month  ;  perhaps  had  he  obtained  a  later  batch  the  defect 
might  have  been  absent.  How  did  the  theory  account  for  their  fading  ?  Had 
the  author  ever  tried  placing  the  dye  behind  the  plate  instead  of  in  front,  so 
that  the  light  would  have  first  to  go  through  the  silver  film  and  then  be 
thrown  back  somewhat,  as  it  is  in  one  portion  of  the  human  eye  ? 

Mr.  Trueman  Wood  inquired  whether  Captain  Abney  had  tried  the  working 
of  his  orthochromatic  plates  upon  landscapes  and  oil  paintings. 

Captain  Abney  replied  that  development  begins  at  the  top  surface  of  the 
film,  and  taking  the  case  of  chloride  of  silver,  which  does  not  absorb  green 
rays,  a  nucleus  has  to  be  formed  which  is  most  effective  when  it  is  produced  at 
the  top  surface.  The  same  light  is  used  in  the  developing  room  as  with  a 
gelatine  plate  dyed  through.  All  the  dyes  used  in  orthochromatic  photo¬ 
graphy  are  fugitive  ;  no  exception  to  this  rule  is  yet  known.  In  reply  to  the 
question  about  exposing  the  dyes  to  light,  when  cyanine  is  exposed  to  light 
and  afterwards  dissolved,  a  black  residue  is  left.  He  kept  his  own  dyes  in  the 
dark,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  action  of  light  upon  the  crystals 
was  but  of  a  surface  nature,  and  penetrated  to  no  great  depth.  In  the  old 
collodion  days  a  sensitive  emulsion  in  a  bottle  was  sometimes  for  experiment 
exposed  to  light  for  a  whole  day,  then  shaken  up  in  the  dark  room,  and  used 
to*  coat  plates,  which  worked  as  well  as  ever,  because  the  light  had  acted  only  on 
the  surface  layer  of  the  emulsion  in  the  bottle.  Dyes  gradually  lose  their 
power,  and  then  the  plates  fog  because  development  without  the  action  of 
light  is  set  up.  He  had  tried  dyeing  the  back  of  the  plate,  and  had  obtained 
the  same  results,  with  a  slight  difference  in  some  cases,  because  of  the  film 
first  absorbing  some  of  the  rays.  He  had  not  tried  the  plates  upon  landscapes 
or  oil  paintings,  but  upon  the  coloured  diagrams  in  Dr.  Church’s  book. 

Mr.  Wood  said  that  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  orthochromatic  effects 
obtained  upon  Captain  Abney’s  plates.  He  considered  the  paper  to  be  a  very 
valuable  one,  and  the  results  to  be  of  a  practical  nature.  If  no  other  paper 
had  had  to  be  read  before  the  Conference,  that  paper  alone  deserved  the  calling 
of  a  Conference  to  hear  it  read. 


Mr.  Lyonel  Clark  read  a  paper  upon  The  Metamorphose#  if  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Image. 

Tlie  President  thought  that  photographers,  as  a  body,  paid  more  attention  to 
the  artistic  than  to  the  scientific  side  of  photography,  and  hoped  that  .Mr. 
Lyonel  Clark  would  persevere  with  his  scientilic  work  in  the  future. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer  read  a  paper  entitled,  A  Further  D<  c<  tn/nnetil  and 
Simplification  of  the  Standard  of  Comparative  /.' 

Dallmeyer. 

Sir  D.  Salomons,  Bart.,  said  that  he  was  using  photography  at  home  for 
scientific  as  well  as  artistic  purposes,  and  had  found  Dallineyer’s  system  in¬ 
valuable,  because  squaring  the  denominator  by  the  placing  of  tin  «l<-<-imal 
point  saved  great  trouble.  He  had  found  commercial  lenses  to  be  marked  in 
relation  to  exposures  very  much  as  their  makers  pleased,  and  not  in  a  s<  ieutific 
manner.  He  preferred  Dallmeyer’s  method  instead  of  that  which  started  at 
sixteens  at  a  time  when  every  one  was  struggling  for  the  decimal  system. 

Captain  Maycock  remarked  that  the  numbers  on  the  stops  of  any  one  of 
Dallmeyer’s  lenses  gave  him  no  information  about  the  times  ol  exposure  with 
different  lenses.  A  standard  system  was  necessary,  and  In-  thought  the 
standard  of  Dallmeyer  to  be  better  than  that  of  the  Photographic  Society, 
which  he  hoped  would  adopt  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  plan. 

General  Tennant  had  practised  photography  since  the  old  calotype  days 
and  in  those  early  times  he  had  numbered  all  his  stops  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  the  square  of  the  aperture  divided  by  the  square  of  the  focus  ; 
afterwards  his  stops  gave  him  no  trouble  whatever,  and  this  numbering  was 
done  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

Mr.  W.  Bedford  stated  that  Mr.  Dallmeyer  was  right  in  saying  that  no 
practical  optician  acted  upon  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Photographic 
Society;  but  that  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Society,  because  two  were  invited 
to  attend,  and  one  of  them  was  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  father,  who,  however,  war, 
unable  to  act  because  of  illness.  The  strongest  argument  against  Mr.  Dall- 
meyer’s  system  was  that  it  came  too  late,  the  other  having  been  extensively 
adopted  by  opticians,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  America  and  on  the 
Continent  ;  indeed  it  had  become  so  deeply  rooted  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
upset  it,  but  if  any  great  advantage  were  to  be  derived  from  a  reconsideration 
of  the  matter,  the  subject  might  be  reopened.  There  were  in  some  respects 
advantages  in  the  system  of  the  Photographic  Society  as  compared  with  that  of 
Mr.  Dallmeyer. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  responded  that  Captain  Maycock  had  not  the  stops 
described  in  the  paper,  because  it  was  but  about  a  year  ago  when  their 
issue  began.  They  were  very  useful  in  copying.  At  the  time  of  the  sittings 
of  the  committee  of  the  Photographic  Society  he  was  away,  and  his  father  was 
ill,  so  they  had  been  unable  to  attend.  He  then  argued  that  inconvenient 
numbers  would  occur  only  in  exceptional  instances  under  his  system. 

The  President  said  that  it  is  all  very  well  going  in  for  accuracy  in  this 
matter,  but  until  lenses  are  all  made  of  the  same  glass  and  are  of  the  same 
thickness,  and  until  all  lenses  have  the  same  number  of  reflecting  surfaces, 
accuracy  cannot  be  obtained  by  means  of  any  such  system  ;  therefore,  they 
could  only  hope  for  accuracy  with  the  stops  of  each  particular  lens.  He  was 
one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  which  had  recommended  the  standard 
adopted  by  the  Photographic  Society,  but  he  did  not  attend  many  of  its  meet¬ 
ings.  If  the  decimal  system  of  stops  had  been  brought  forward  at  that  time  he 
should  have  been  inclined  to  have  voted  for  its  adoption.  He  thought  a  foot 
to  be  a  more  convenient  standard  than  a  metre,  in  which  opinion  he  differed 
from  many  of  his  scientific  colleagues. 

Sir  D.  Salomans  read  a  paper  upon  A  Ratio  Slide  Rule. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  thought  that  the  rule  would  be  of  value  to  any  amateur 
or  professional  photographer  who  understood  what  any  standard  was  at  all. 

General  Tennant  said  that  the  great  objection  to  a  slide  rule  was  that  it  had. 
to  be  used  so  seldom  that  it  became  practically  an  expensive  instrument. 

Sir  D.  Salomons  said  that  his  own  rule,  when  brass-bound  and  finished, 
would  have  cost  him  about  fifteen  shillings. 

The  President  did  many  of  his  calculations  by  an  equivalent  to  a  slide 
rule,  consisting  of  a  little  circular  instrument  of  French  make,  which  had  cost 
him  about  2 1.  He  believed  it  to  have  been  of  so  much  value  to  him  in  calcu¬ 
lation  as  to  have  saved  him  21.  in  ink  alone. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Donkin  read  a1  paper  on  A  New  Form  of  Sens itome  ter  [see  p.  184]. 

Mr.  James  Spurge  thought  the  idea  to  be  ingenious.  Had  Mr.  Donkin 
found  the  gradation  to  be  affected  by  variations  in  the  distance  of  the  candle  l 

The  President  thought  the  instrument  to  be  ingenious,  but  did  not  think 
that  it  differed  in  principle  from  Mr.  Spurge’s  sensitometer,  which,  moreover, 
was  not  affected  by  the  distance  of  the  source  of  light,  because  by  means  of  a 
moving  screen  the  brightness  was  kept  unaltered.  The  length  of  wick  of  a 
candle  greatly  determined  the  illuminating  power  of  the  flame. 

Mr.  Donkin  agreed  in  the  identity  of  principle  of  tliesensitometers,  and  that 
the  illumination  used  by  Mr.  Spurge  was  uniform. 

The  President  remarked  that  no  instrument  was  more  untrustworthy  than 
Warnerke’s  sensitometer,  not  as  regarded  its  principle,  but  because  no  two  of 
them  were  alike,  whereas  the  results  obtained  by  different  Spurge’s  sensi- 
tometers  were  comparable  with  each  other. 

[We  have  subsequently  received  some  observations  on  this  subject  by  Mr. 
Spurge,  which  will  appear  next  week.] 

Mr.  A.  Pringle  read  a  paper  on  Centrifugal  Separation  in  Emulsun 
Making. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Sayce  thought  that  amateurs  should  study  the  classics  of  the  art- 
science,  and  learn  how  to  make  their  own  emulsions. 

Mr.  Hepworth  wished  to  know  how  far  the  emulsion  was  modified  by  the 
speed  of  rotation  of  the  basket ;  the  highest  note  given  by  the  rotating  basket 
in  the  experiment  before  them  was  G  sharp,  and  its  lowest  about  an  octave 
below.  Would  the  musical  note  given  out  help  to  estimate  the  speed  ? 

Mr.  Pringle  had  never  before  thought  of  estimating  the  pitch  of  the  note, 
and  believed  that  it  depended  much  upon  what  the  machine  stood. 

The  President  had  tried  various  ways  of  separating  emulsions,  and  he 
thought  that  there  was  a  difference  in  quality  not  in  favour  of  the  centri¬ 
fugal  separator ;  still  the  instrument  was  of  endless  use,  especially  iii  getting 
rid  of  red  and  green  fog.  He  was  not  trying  to  throw  cold  water  on  the 
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separator  which  had  been  brought  forth  by  Plener,  who  with  Dr.  Eder  had 
learnt  much  by  its  aid.  The  last  paper  announced  to  be  read  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  would  not  be  delivered  for  want  of  time.  They  had  had  a  great  variety 
of  subjects.  He  had  been  eight  hours  in  the  chair  altogether,  and  had  learnt 
much.  They  had  in  two  days  done  a  good  session’s  work,  and  he  hoped  that 
those  present  would  look  forward  to  next  year’s  Conference.  He  would 
propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  lending  their 
theatre  for  the  meetings  of  the  Conference. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  passed,  also  another  proposed  by  Mr.  Francis  Cobb 
to  Captain  Abney  for  presiding,  after  which  the  meeting  broke  up. 


DERBY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  March  13,  in 
Sykes’s  restaurant,  at  eight  p.m., — Mr.  Thomas  Scotton  in  the  chair,  when  Mr. 
Ismail  Sabry  read  his  paper  on  A  Simmer  Trip  to  Belgium,  and  it  was  much 
appreciated  by  those  present.  Mr.  Sabry  illustrated  his  paper  with  a  number 
of  photographic  prints  taken  during  his  visit,  and  replied  to  a  number  of 
questions  put  to  him  by  the  members. 

He  Avas  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

Several  queries  in  the  question  box  were  discussed  and  answered,  and  a 
number  of  enlargements,  matt  surface  and  silver  prints,  were  handed  round 
for  inspection. 

The  Committee  have  under  consideration  a  proposal  to .  hold  a  Smoking 
Concert  once  a  month,  to  come  in  between  the  usual  monthly  ^meetings. 


MAN CPIESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  took  {dace  on  Thursday,  March  8, 
1888, — Mr.  J.  S.  Pollitt,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  Avere  read  and  confirmed,  and  the 
folloAving  gentlemen  elected  members  : — James  Wood,  M.  W.  Thompstone, 
James  H.  Seed,  and  J.  Ingham. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  the  next  Lantern  Section  meeting  which 
Avould  take  place  on  March  28  in  the  large  room  of  the  Memorial  Hall.  The 
subjects  were  Polarisation  of  Lights,  Microscopic  Projections,  &c.,  by  Dr. 
Sidebotham.  He  hoped  to  see  a  large  audience,  and  those  members  Avho 
Avanted  extra  tickets  for  their  friends  should  apply  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  for 
them. 

The  members  Avho  made  exposures  at  the  previous  meeting  by  the  magnesium 
flash  light  then  exhibited  their  results.  Mr.  Henry  Smith  shoA\Ted  six  prints — 
portraits  and  groups  of  the  members.  They  Avere  pronounced  a  decided 
success.  Next  came  Mr.  FarroAVS,  Avho  showed  prints  and  negatives  together. 
Then  some  vtry  good  cabinet  portraits  by  Mr.  Wrigley.  Mr.  Schofield  ex¬ 
hibited  a  capital  portrait  of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Alan  Garnett,  and  Mr. 
McKellen  sent  two  negatives,  but  no  prints. 

Mr.  Smith  also  exhibited  a  series  of  stereoscopic  transparencies  from  his 
flash  light  negatives.  These  were  highly  appreciated,  as  was  also  the  stereo¬ 
scopic  prints  of  Mr  Stovold. 

Each  exhibitor  replied  to  questions  about  developing,  and  the  general 
opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  lamps  used  Avas  much  in  favour  of  that  by  L.  A. 
James,  of  London. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Phillips  made  a  short  communication,  as  folloAvs  : — In 
December  last,  Avhile  preparing  lantern  slides  on  Chapman’s  and  also  on 
Fry’s  plates,  in  consequence  of  the  dull  Aveather  I  determined  to  use  the 
magnesium  flash.  Ten  grains  of  magnesium,  ground  with  four  of  chlorate  of 
'  potash,  were  laid  on  guncotton,  and  placed  behind  the  negative  to  be  copied. 
Diaphragm  f.  was  used.  Not  having  at  hand  a  piece  of  opaPglass  to  back  up 
the  negative  with,  I  used  a  gelatino-bromide  plate  as  a  substitute.  For  several 
exposures  all  went  Avell,  but  gradually  the  resulting  transparencies  showed  con¬ 
siderable  fog,  and  at  last  complete  reversal  of  image.  The  bromide  plate  had 
assumed  the  dark  blue  colour  of  a  plate  exposed  to  sunshine,  and  Avas  ap¬ 
parently  much  more  impervious  to  light  than  at  first.  On  substituting  a 
flashed  opal  plate,  all  went  well  again.  Fogging,  and  especially  reversal  of 
image,  being  the  usual  results  of  over  exposure,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  it 
under  the  given  conditions,  where  one  would  suppose  the  effective  exposure 
had  diminished  at  each  successive  operation. 

No  explanation  was  given  by  any  of  the  members  as  to  the  reversal  of  the 
image. 

Mr.  Phillips  also  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  members  a  photographic 
curiosity  of  his  oavii  invention — a  photographic  anamorph.  Anamorphs  are 
designs  purposely  distorted,  which,  when  viewed  in  a  suitable  manner,  assume 
their  true  proportions.  The  present  example  Avas  a  statue,  copied  from  a 
negative  on  a  cone  of  bromide  paper  by  supporting  the  cone  in  the  camera, 
apex  toAvards  the  lens,  and  using  a  pinhole  stop  to  secure  good  definition  over 
the  Avhole  surface.  After  an  exposure  of  four  hours,  the  cone  Avas  removed, 
opened  out,  and  developed,  the  result  being  a  curiously  distorted  figure,  Avhich 
becomes  regular  Avlien  refolded  into  a  cone,  and,  vieAved  from  the  distance  of 
the  stop,  .say,  eight  to  twelve  inches,  preferably  Avith  one  eye  only.  Mr. 
Phillips  said  the  process  was  provisionally  protected  by  him  Avith  the  object 
J  making  it  available  for  the  production  of  designs  as  optical  curiosities — 
Jhristmas  cards,  and  the  like. 

The  anamorph  was  inspected  by  the  members,  causing  surprise  at  the  way 
he  distortion  disappeared  when  properly  viewed. 

Mr.  S.  Herbert  Fry  read  a  paper  on  Fry’s  Flexible  Films  [this  will  appear 
n  a  future  number],  in  the  course  of  Avhich  he  exhibited  many  specimens  to 
llustrate  his  remarks.  He  then  gave  a  very  interesting  demonstration  of  the 
levelqpment  and  manipulation  of  flexible  films,  and  also  exhibited  many  film 
legatives,  and  a  number  of  argentic  bromide  prints  and  enlargements  on  Fry’s 
japer.  Mr.  Fry  replied  to  manv  questions  from  the  members  (too  numerous 
o  report). 

Mr.  Atherton  asked  for  some  information  and  particulars  of  a  number  of 
teveloping  room  lamps  that  were  used  during  Mr.  Fry’s  developing  operations. 
Je  said  they  Avere  about  the  most  practical  lamps  he  had  ever  seen. 
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The  Hon.  Secretary  ( \V.  I.  Chadwick)  said  he  did  not  intend  to  call  attention 
to  them,  as  they  Avere  his  own.  They  Avould  be  able  to  buy  them  in  a  feAv  days 
at  any  dealers. 

A  discussion  then  ensued,  in  Avhich  the  Hon.  Secretary  said  there  had  been 
a  lot  of  nonsense  published  about  the  dark  room  lights.  Ruby  glass  Avas  un¬ 
necessary,  unpleasant  to  Avork  by,  and  injurious  to  the  eyes,  and  he  preferred 
golden  fabric  surrounding  a  light  such  as  Avas  uoav  before  them. 

Mr.  W.  Blakeley  said  he  would  be  afraid  to  develop  by  even  so  bright  a 
light  as  the  darkest  of  Mr.  Chadwick’s  (one  in  Avhich  ruby  fabric  Avas  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  golden  fabric).  In  fact,  he  had  tested  a  plate,  part  of  which  Avas 
protected  by  opaque  paper,  the  other  part  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  a  deeper 
ruby  light,  and  on  development  the  exposed  part  was  quite  fogged,  and  lie 
thought  that,  notAvithstanding  Mr.  ChadAvick  had  said  his  light  Avas  quite 
safe,  there  must  be  a  defect,  although  not  visible. 

Mr.  Abel  Heywood,  jun.,  said  Avlien  he  first  entered  Mr.  Chadwick’s  de¬ 
veloping  room  he  was  astonished  at  the  amount  of  light.  He  had  seen  Mr. 
ChadAvick  develop  plates  by  the  yelloAV  light  now  before  them  without  the 
slightest  covering  up  or  protection  during  the  operations,  and  another  thing 
which  struck  him  at  the  time  as  very  foolish  Avas,  that  as  soon  as  the  plates 
were  developed  Mr.  Chadwick  often  opened  the  developing  room  door  and 
examined  his  negatives  by  daylight  before  they  Avere  fixed.  (Laughter.)  Hoav- 
ever,  he  was  bound  to  say  the  negatives  he  saAv  developed  under  these  conditions 
were  as  perfect  as  they  could  be. 

Mr.  Chadavick  said  he  saw  nothing  very  foolish  about  that,  or  anything  to 
laugh  at.  He  had  given  his  opinion  on  developing  room  lights,  and"  the  next 
thing  was  to  judge  by  results.  The  members  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
judging  his  results  a  few  meetings  ago.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Blakeley’s 
remarks  about  a  “  defect  being  produced  Avhich  Ave  could  not  see,”  that  must 
be  taken  for  Avhat  it  is  Avortli — imagination,  perhaps,  had  something  to  do  Avith 
it.  His  lamps  Avere  so  constructed  that  anybody  not  liking  the  golden  fabric 
could  put  another  sheet,  or  half  a  dozen,  if  they  liked,  or  change  it  for  one  of 
ruby  fabric  in  three  minutes. 

Mr.  A.  Coventry  said  he  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  ChadAvick.  In  his 
developing  room  he  had  a  sheet  of  golden  fabric  eighteen  inches  square,  Avith  a 
“  bat-Aving  ”  gaslight  behind,  and  it  Avas  perfectly  safe. 

Mr.  Stovold  then  exhibited  a  contrivance  for  making  stereoscopic  tran¬ 
sparencies.  In  principle  it  Avas  similar  to  one  exhibited  and  described  a  feAv 
months  ago  by  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

- - + - 

©om&iontattce. 


S3T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

PLATE  TESTING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — When  the  Editor  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  “recognises  that  the  awards  for  dry  plates  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
have  not  given  entire  satisfaction,”  and  xvhen  we  recognise  the  fact  that 
the  Editor’s  name  appears  in  the  list  of  judges  of  the  same  exhibition, 
we  can  only  suppose  that  in  the  latter  capacity  he  has  obtained  some 
information  not  accessible  to  the  public  or  ourselves,  which  he  considers 
as  affording  sufficient  grounds  for  the  assertion.  But  when  the  article 
referred  to  goes  on  in  a  strain  obviously  hostile  to  us  to  suggest  at  least 
the  possibility  of  unfairness,  partiality,  and  even  dishonesty  in  the  com¬ 
petition,  we  fail  to  recognise  the  spirit  of  fairness  which  should  rule  the 
editorial  chair,  and  must  ask  in  common  justice  for  full  publication  of  the 
facts  upon  which  such  statements  and  insinuations  are  founded.  The 
Committee  and  judges  are,  doubtless,  well  able,  if  they  think  fit,  to 
defend  themselves,  but  for  our  part  we  have  nothing  to  conceal,  and  no 
only  court  but  demand  the  fullest  investigation.  All  we  knoAv  of  the 
matter  is  this  : — We  were  requested  by  the  Committee  to  furnish  them 
with  two  dozen  of  our  plates,  Avhich  we  were  informed  would  be  fully  and 
fairly  tested  in  several  xvays  by  four  gentlemen  whose  names  are  in  the 
published  list  of  judges,  and  who  are  well  known  as  fully  competent  for 
the  task.  Not  one  of  these  gentlemen  is  personally  knoivn  to  us,  or,  so 
far  as  we  are  aAvare,  is  a  user  of  our  plates.  We  were  also  told  that  the 
names  of  the  makers  of  the  plates  would  be  kept  secret  from  the  judges 
until  after  they  had  given  their  aAvard.  We  were  afterwards  informed 
that  all  this  had  been  done,  and  see  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  or  the  good 
faith  of  the  Committee.  As  regards  the  plates  tested,  we  may  say  that 
they  were  not  “  specially  prepared,”  but  were  part  of  an  ordinary  batch, 
consisting  of  twenty-five  gallons  of  emulsion,  all  the  plates  of  which  have 
been  sent  out  to  customers  in  the  usual  way  of  business.  We  are  quite 
prepared  to  prove  this,  if  necessary,  and  shall  be  most  happy  to  give  you 
personally  any  information  you  may  desire  on  the  subject. 

With  regard  to  the  desirability  of  competitions  betAveen  dry  plates  at 
all,  Ave  quite  agree  with  you  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  carry  out  fairly 
and  satisfactorily,  but  we  must  entirely  dissent  from  the  idea  of  testing 
plates  bought  at  random  in  dealers’  shops.  Such  a  proceeding  Avould  be 
by  no  means  fair  to  the  maker,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  need  for  it. 
We  can,  if  desired,  point  out  at  least  two  ways  in  Avliich  plates  may  be 
obtained  from  the  makers  without  the  possibility  of  either  of  the  frauds 
suggested  in  your  article. — We  are,  yours,  Ac., 

The  Paget  Prize  Plate  Company  (per  Wm.  J.  Wilson). 

Ealing,  London,  IF.,  March  20,  1888. 

[Will  our  correspondents  be  surprised  to  hear  that  no  one  either 
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directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  The  British  Journal 
op  Photography  took  any  part  in,  or  had  anything  whatever 
to  do  with,  the  testing  of  dry  plates  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhi¬ 
bition  P  With  the  honesty  and  ability  of  those  who  did  the  judging 
we  are  perfectly  satisfied.  We  have  alluded  to  the  existence  of 
dissatisfaction,  but  this  is  directed  at  the  system  of  testing ;  and 
while  we  never  doubted  in  the  slightest  degree  that  the  jurors  were 
both  competent  and  honest,  we  still  assert  that  the  system  indicated 
by  us  would  have  been  far  better,  and  would  have  closed  the  door 
against  any  possible  dissatisfaction.  Concerning  our  correspondents’ 
remark  as  to  our  article  being  in  a  strain  “  obviously  hostile  ”  to  them, 
or  “  suggesting  at  least  the  possibility  of  unfairness,  partiality,  or  even 
dishonesty  in  the  competition,”  we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to 
imagine  that  their  knowledge  of  the  article  must  partake  in  a  large 
measure  of  a  hearsay  nature, — Eps.] 


AN  EASY  PRINTING  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — A  good  many  amateurs  have  taken  up  the  carbon  process,  but  I 
am  surprised  that  more  have  not  done  so,  and  can  only  account  for  it  by 
supposing  that  they  fancy  there  is  some  special  difficulty  in  the  opera¬ 
tions.  I  admit  that  if  you  have  to  print  by  double  transfer  there  is  some 
difficulty  and  a  little  uncertainty,  but  with  the  single  transfer  process  I 
can  conceive  nothing  more  easy. 

Here  are  the  operations  in  a  nutshell.  You  buy  your  tissue  ready 
sensitised,  place  it  upon  the  negative  in  an  ordinary  printing  frame, 
time  the  exposure  in  the  most  simple  manner  with  the  actinometer,  take 
the  exposed  tissue  from  the  frames  and  place  it  in  cold  water  with  pieces 
of  single  transfer  paper,  lift  them  out  and  force  together  with  a  squeegee, 
place  between  blotting  boards  for  a  few  minutes,  until,  say,  half  a  dozen 
pictures  have  been  thus  treated,  then,  beginning  with  the  first,  simply 
develop  them  in  warm  water.  When  done,  a  rinse  in  cold  water  stops 
the  further  action  ;  a  few  minutes  in  a  solution  of  alum,  and  a  final 
rinse  in  cold  water,  completes  the  operations.  Nothing  can  be  much 
more  easy  and  simple  than  this.  I  always  buy  my  tissue  sensitive  and 
cut  to  the  sizes  I  want  to  use  ;  I  have  had  it  several  colours.  It  comes 
cheaply  per  post,  and  I  have  found  it  in  good  condition  for  days  after  I 
have  received  it. 

But  this  simple  and  easy  process  does  not  suit  negatives  taken  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  as  it  inverts  the  image,  making  the  left  hand  appear 
right  and  vice  versa;  however,  it  happens  that  with  the  employment  of 
dry  plates  we  have  a  ready  mode  of  overcoming  this  difficulty  hy  simply 
putting  the  plates  in  the  slides  with  the  glass  side  toward  the  lens  instead 
of  the  coated  side.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  give  landscapes  rather 
better  definition  in  the  foreground,  which  is  generally  an  improvement ; 
but,  if  this  is  not  desired,  turning  the  focussing  glass  of  the  camera  so 
that  its  ground  side  is  furthest  from  the  lens  will  give  you  the  focus  as 
before,  the  minute  difference  there  may  happen  to  be  between  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  your  focussing  glass  and  that  of  the  average  dry  plate  will  be  quite 
inappreciable.  Of  course,  your  dry  plates  should  be  on  decent  glass,  free 
from  specks  and  flaws ;  but,  practically,  I  have  had  no  trouble  on  this 
score,  and  have  used  many  makes  of  plates.  I  do  find,  though,  that  the 
glasses  are  smeared  with  emulsion,  so,  before  putting  the  plates  in  the 
slides,  I  lay  them  face  downwards  upon  a  piece  of  black  velvet,  and  then 
go  over  the  glass  sides  with  a  moist  sponge  and  soft  cloth  ;  this  is  easily 
done,  and  only  takes  a  minute  or  two. 

In  putting  the  plates  into  the  dark  backs,  you  simply  put  the  coated 
side  uppermost,  then  lay  over  it  a  piece  of  blackened  card  or  black  cloth 
to  prevent  injury  to  the  film  from  the  springs  of  the  inner  diaphragm. 
Fasten  up  the  back,  and  the  plates  will  now  give  you  reversed  negatives 
suitable  for  single  transfer,  carbon,  or  any  of  the  mechanical  printing 
processes. 

The  exposure  and  development  of  such  plates  are  absolutely  the  same  as 
for  plates  used  in  the  ordinary  manner,  no  difference  can  be  detected  in 
either  of  these  manipulations  or  in  the  finished  negative.  In  this  way 
prints  of  absolute  permanency  can  be  produced  in  various  colourings,  and 
with  a  variety  of  effects  that  raises  photography  somewhat  nearer  the 
dignity  of  fine  art. 

With  your  permission  I  will,  next  week,  give  you  a  brief  description  of 
a  simple  method  of  stripping  negatives  taken  in  the  usual  manner,  so  as 
to  make  them  suitable  for  printing  in  either  carbon  or  silver. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  H.  J.  Burton. 

Ealinfi  Dene ,  W. 


THE  AWARDS  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

To  the  Editor. 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  leading  article  in  last  week’s  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  you  say:  “Looking  at  the  whole  medal  system  in  its 
entirety,  we  inquire  if  the  time  has  not  arrived  when  it  should  be  sup¬ 
pressed  as  a  nuisance?” 

I  quite  agree  with  you  when,  as  in  my  case,  four  out  of  the  five 
jurymen  appointed  never  examined  my  goods  at  all,  nor  asked  for 


explanation  (although  I  attended  personally  at  great  inconvenience  to 
give  it).  I  say  it  is  high  time  the  system  was  suppressed  as  an  un¬ 
mitigated  nuisance, — I  am,  yours,  Ao.(  Geo.  Hare. 

26,  Caltliorpe-street,  Gray's  Inn-road. 


To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  quite  agree  with  you  that  medal  giving  has  become  a  nuisance, 
but  it  has  become  so  because  it  has  been  abused.  In  the  early  days  of 
photography  it  did  good  service,  and  was  an  incentive  to  the  exhibitor 
to  show  his  best  work,  and  also  stimulate  him  to  excel,  and  should  he 
succeed  in  winning  the  award  he  could  enjoy  the  whole  credit. 

Now  if  a  medal  is  awarded  to  him,  half  a  dozen  come  forward  to  share 
the  credit.  Mr.  A.  informs  his  customers  that  the  medal  pictures  were 
taken  on  his  super-excellent  plates,  Mr.  B.  that  the  photographs  were 
printed  on  his  superfine  Omega  paper,  and  the  lens  maker  also  claims 
liis  share  of  the  honour.  What  a  mercy  the  other  manufacturers  of 
material  and  apparatus  don’t  step  forward  and  claim  their  share.  Is  it 
modesty  prevents  them  ? 

As  things  are  constituted  at  present,  it  seems  to  me  by  this  division  of 
claims  the  poor  photographer  hardly  gets  any  credit  for  the  anxious 
thought  and  the  skill  and  labour  he  has  spent  on  his  productions. 

I  fear,  however,  in  some  cases  he  brings  this  on  himself.  No  sooner 
does  he  gain  an  award  than  he  writes  off  to  the  material  manufacturer  in 
these  words : — 

“Dear  Sir, — Y’ou  will  be  much  pleased  to  hear  that  the  medal 
awarded  to  me  at  the  late  Blank  Exhibition  was  for  pictures  taken  on 
your,  Ac.,  Ac.” 

Now,  is  this  a  little  vanity  on  the  part  of  the  fraternity,  or  to  get  an 
advertisement  gratis  ? 

Imagine  to  yourself,  Mr.  Editor,  our  friend  Van  Maulstick,  who  has 
just  been  elected  R.A.,  or  who  has  gained  some  award  for  his  picture, 
writing  to  Newman,  or  Winsor  &  Newton,  and  informing  them  that  the 
picture  for  which  he  has  gained  distinction  was  painted  on  their  canvas, 
and  that  he  used  their  colours ;  or  a  Cousins  writing  to  the  manufacturer 
who  polishes  his  steel  plates  to  inform  him  that  one  of  his  successful 
etchings  was  made  on  his  highly  polished  plates. 

I  have  had  some  experience  as  a  juror  at  several  exhibitions,  and 
although  I  do  not  advocate  the  abolition  of  medals,  I  think  they  should 
be  confined  only  to  works  of  art  or  new  inventions,  and  that  they  should 
be  offered  and  given  much  more  sparingly  than  at  present,  and  with 
greater  restrictions.  In  cases  where  the  exhibits  did  not  attain  a  certain 
standard,  the  jurors  should  have  the  power  to  withhold  the  awards. 

At  one  exhibition  at  which  medals  were  offered  in  certain  classes  for  the 
best  work,  and  the  best  was  very  bad,  the  jurors  had  no  option  but  to 
carry  out  the  conditions  of  the  prospectus,  and,  as  no  reservation  had 
been  made,  the  offer  being  simply  for  the  best,  and  no  discretion  having 
been  allowed  to  the  jurors,  they  were  obliged  to  award  the  medals. 

I  certainly  think  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  whole  system 
of  giving  medals  should  be  revised. — I  am,  yours,  Ac,,  W,  England. 


To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  was  pleased  at  the  “moral  courage”  evinced  in  your  leading 
article  last  week — re  Medal  Awards.  It  is  true  that  if  medal  awards  are 
to  give  satisfaction  to  all  parties  some  better  scheme  than  the  present 
one  will  have  to  be  deyised.  I  have  not  one  word  to  say  against  the 
“  moral  or  righteous  integrity  ”  of  the  judges  selected  generally  ;  they  use 
their  best  judgment,  but  their  office  is,  at  the  best,  a  disagreeable  task,  if 
not  an  invidious  one.  I  maintain  that  it  is  impossible — a  sheer  impossi¬ 
bility — for  five  men,  good  and  true  though  they  may  be,  to  judge  600  or 
800  pictures  in  about  a  dozen  hours  ;  and  yet,  in  how  many  instances  is 
this  brief  time  devoted  by  the  judges  before  the  exhibition  is  open  to  the 
public ! 

Why  not  reverse  the  whole  procedure,  making  the  public  the  judges? 
or,  better  still,  confide  a  voting  power  into  the  hands  of  the  members  of 
the  Society  under  whose  exertions  the  show  has  emanated  ?  By  numbered 
and  printed  voting  papers  this  might  be  done,  and  the  voting  jiapers 
ultimately  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  “  Committee  of  Scrutiny,”  who  would 
publish  their  results. 

In  our  own  exhibition  at  Liverpool,  which  the  writer  is  proud  to 
acknowledge  as  one  of  the  best  “photographic  shows”  ever  brought 
before  the  public,  the  medal  awards  are,  in  some  instances,  a  little 
mysterious.  For  instance,  upon  what  grounds  do  the  jury  award  the 
medal  to  Beard’s  gas  automatic  regulator?  Up  to  the  time  this  award 
was  made  the  articles  in  question  had  not  been  removed  from  the  table. 
Will  the  judges  inform  us  whether  this  award  is  for  the  beauty  of  the 
brasswork  or  for  the  apparatus  perfectly  fulfilling  the  requirements  and 
purposes  for  which  this  valve  is  designed ;  and,  if  so,  publish  the  result 
of  their  trials'? 

The  equality  of' pressure  in  two  or  more  jets  from  one  compressed  gas 
bottle  is  an  important  one  to  lanternists.  This  question,  also,  of  com¬ 
pressed  gas  bottles,  automatic  adjustment  of  pressure  valves,  and  the 
Etho-oxy  light,  is  the  “  home  rule  ”  question  of  importance  among  photo¬ 
graphers  of  the  present  day.  It  is  very  important,  then,  in  fairness  to 
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patentees,  and  in  the  interest  ot  the  public,  that  all  apparatus,  lenses,  &c., 
should  undergo  strict  scrutiny  and  trial  before  receiving  any  honour  or 
recognition  through  representive  men, — I  am,  yours,  Ac,,  Atticus, 
Liverpool ,  March  20,  1888, 


THE  OPPOSITION  SHOP. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — From  an  announcement  just  made  it  seems  “The 
Amateur  Photographer  Charitable  Association  ”  is  nearly  ready  to  com¬ 
mence  business.  The  president  and  hon.  secretary  are  appointed.  It 
might  be  interesting  to  inquire  by  whom,  and  if  by  each  other?  This 
inquiry  could  only  be  properly  made  by  those  connected  with  it,  and  I 
shall  not  have  that  honour.  It  is  fair  to  suppose  the  badge  is  in  hand. 
In  pointing  out  to  non-members  those  who  have  accepted  the  invitation 
to  ruin  the  trader,  this  may  be  useful.  If  any  of  your  readers  should 
think  the  suggestion  of  a  badge  was  childish,  I  hope  he  or  she  will  have 
more  right  to  say  so  than  I  feel  at  present.  I  should  think,  too,  the 
organ  of  the  Association  is  fixed,  and  that  the  weekly  record  of  its  transac¬ 
tions  will  appear  in  pages  where  lately  was  expressed  the  hope  the  scheme 
would  not  “dwindle  out  of  sight  because  it  is  thought  that  injury  may 
be  done  to  the  professional  photographer.”  In  my  opinion  the  hardihood 
of  that  wish  underlies  the  whole  thing.  Of  the  thousands  of  professionals 
there  are  what  shall  it  matter  how  many  are  injured  !  I  have  faith, 
gentlemen,  in  the  honest  hearts  of  my  fellow-men,  and  believe  they  will 
repudiate  the  heartlessness  of  that  wish  by  standing  aloof  from  an  Association 
capable  of  such  damaging  power.  As  an  amateur  I  am  sick  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  heartily  wish  professional  men  would  denounce  the  scheme  as 
I  think  it  deserves.  The  voices  of  some  amateurs  have  already  been 
heard  in  this  direction,  and  I  earnestly  hope  many  more  will  be  found  to 
express  their  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  trader  whose  income  is 
jeopardised  by  this  injurious  project.  I  could  tell  of  one  professional 
protest  having  been  suppressed.  It  was  not  sent  to  a  trade  journal.  It 
seems  safe  to  predict  the  funds  of  the  Photographers’  Benevolent 
Association  will  soon  have  a  run  on  them.  William  Adcock. 

Melton  Mowbray. 


DEVELOPING  AND  DEVELOPERS. 


To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen, — I  am  greatly  flattered  with  “One  of  the  PI.  L.’s” 
commendatory  remarks,  re  my  contribution  on  the  above  subject  to  The 
British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  the  current  year,  in  your 
number  of  the  9th  inst. ,  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  permit  me  to  reply 
to  his  criticism  in  consequence  of  my  mixing  pyro  with  water  in  large 
quantity,  without,  I  presume,  my  labelling  the  mixture,  “  This  will  not 
keep  indefinitely.” 

It  is  difficult  to  compound  a  developer  “  in  quantity  ”  to  suit  every¬ 
one's  needs — some  amateur  photographers  only  using  a  few  ounces  of  deve¬ 
loping  solution,  while  others  use  gallons,  and  in  the  case  of  professionals 
hogsheads,  within  the  tivo  months,  the  limit  of  time  named  by  “  H.  L.” 
for  the  keeping  of  the  one  ounce  of  pyro  named  by  me. 

.  Although  I  am  only  an  amateur  myself,  but  using  as  I  do  very  large 
size  plates,  I  have  used  up  six  one-ounce  bottles  of  pyro  in  one  iveek — so 
much  for  difference  in  practice ;  but  to  those  whose  operations  are  of  so 
limited  a  character  as  to  require  an  ounce  of  pyro  to  keep  two  months, 
I  would  say  don’t  attempt  to  do  so  by  adding  water,  or  you  will  earn  the 
title  of  “  One  of  the  H.  L.’s  ”  adopted  by  my  friendly  correspondent. 

“  H.  L.’s  ”  closing  remarks  pointed  to  time  being  a  factor  to  consider  in 
adopting  a  developer  or  mode  of  development ;  this  suggestion  puts  my 
modus  operandi  out  of  court,  for  my  formula  is  intended  for  slow  develop¬ 
ment.  I  advocate  no  other.  Success  is  more  to  me  than  time,  and  the 
few  seconds  necessary  to  measure  a  few  ounces  of  water  to  add  to  the 
pyro  to  make  stock  or  concentrated  solution,  just  before  developing,  does 
not,  I  must  confess,  enter  into  my  calculations.  I  believe  only  in  a 
freshly  mixed  pyro  solution,  for  then  I  know  it  is  at  its  best.  I  also 
believe  in  the  utmost  common  simplicity  being  observed  in  compounding 
any  developer,  and  I  would  not  therefore  admit  any  chemical,  simply  to 
preserve  another,  that  would  not  in  itself  assist  development.  This  I 
stated  in  the  formula  in  the  Almanac,  and  therefore,  as  I  deprecated  the 
use  of  preservatives,  there  is  but  the  one  logical  sequence — use  it  freshly 
made.  I  prefer  to  throw  a  little  down  the  sink  if  there  should  remain  a 
surplus  to  practising  what  might  too  often  turn  out  to  be  a  false  economy. 

A  good  negative  always  amply  repays  the  loss  of  a  little  pyro,  but  to 
those  who  would  save  the  tittles,  and  to  “  H.L. ,”  I  do  not  think  a  fortnight 
too  long  to  keep  pyro  mixed  with  water — but  two  months: — well,  yes. 

I  believe  there  are  more  negatives  spoilt  owing  to  a  penny  wise 
policy  in  stinting  the  quantity  of  developer  and  using  up  old  solutions, 
than  from  any  other  cause,  resulting  in  plate  makers  getting  most  of  the 
blame,  but  really  attributable  to  a  mistaken  and  short-sighted  economy. 

A  word  in  conclusion  about]the  ammonio-bromide  solution.  Possibly  what 
I  have  to  say  may  be  looked  upon  by  some  as  rank  heresy.  While  advo¬ 
cating  in  the  strongest  terms  freshly  mixed  pyro  solution,  I  pin  my 
faith  to  the  ammonio-bromide  solution  .being  a  month  old  for  the  best 
and  brightest  results  to  follow  its  use.  I  have  often  wondered  if  my  own 
experience  is  phenomenal,  but  with  the  ammonio-bromide  not  freshly 
mixed,  fog  and  ammonia  stains  are  with  me  conspicuous  by.  their 


absence  either  in  prolonged  development  or  when  forcing  a  negative 
forward. 

A  freshly  mixed  solution  I  think  very  liable  to  produce  fog,  when  only 
used  in  normal  quantities,  and  to  scorch  up  and  stain  the  film  when  forced 
or  a  slow  development  is  adopted. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

W.  Clement  Williams. 


ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY.— CLAYTON  &  TAILFER’S 

PATENT. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Before  making  use  of  eosineor  any  other  of  the  colouring  matters 
referred  to  by  Captain  Abney  in  his  most  interesting  paper  read  last  week 
at  the  Camera  Club  Conference,  I  was  induced  to  look  into  the  part 
Clayton  &  Tailfer  had  played  in  endeavouring  to  secure  by  patent  the  use 
of  these  colouring  matters  as  applied  to  gelatino-bromide  films. 

It  has  been  again  and  again  decided  that  the  title  proposed  in  applying 
for  a  patent  must  set  forth  the  nature  of  the  invention,  and  that  by  the 
Letters  Patent  when  granted  nothing  further  can  be  secured  than  is 
clearly  stated  or  foreshadowed  in  the  Provisional  Specification,  and  is  in 
accordance  with  the  title.  I  have  before  me  Clayton  &  Tailfer’s  Patent 
No.  101 — 1883.  The  title  is,  “  Improvements  in  the  Application  of  Eosine 
in  Photographic  Processes.” 

The  third  paragraph  of  the  Provisional  Specification  expressly  states, 
“  the  fact  that  eosine  gives  no  results  unless  it  is  introduced  with  am¬ 
monia  as  a  vehicle,”  and  “  it  is  the  combined  use  of  eosine  ivith  ammonia 
which  forms  the  essential  feature  of  the  present  improved  process."  That 
which  is  generally  termed  the  “Final  Specification  ”  recapitulates  ver¬ 
batim  (or  nearly  so)  the  wording  of  the  Provisional,  but  it  adds  entirely 
new  matter  in  stating, 

“  Although,  in  what  has  preceded,  only  eosine  has  been  mentioned,  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  other  acid  or  saline  colouring  matters  obtained  with  the  various 
fluorescines  of  resorcine,  combined  with  metalloids  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine, 
may  be  included  under  the  same  generic  term — also  instead  of  ammonia  alone 
being  applicable  as  a  vehicle  for  the  eosine,  other  alkalies  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose.” 

The  patentee  having  described  the  nature  of  the  invention  proceeds  : — 
“  I  claim  the  use  of  eosine  applied  with  alkali  as  its  solvent,  either  in  the 
liquid  emulsion  or  as  a  dry  layer  of  a  prepared  plate.” 

To  sum  up  in  a  few  words,  inasmuch  as  the  patentee  has  extended  the 
scope  of  his  invention  by  including  all  alkalies  in  his  claim,  whereas  the 
“essential  feature”  of  his  invention  was  the  combination  of  eosine  with 
ammonia,  it  is  quite  certain,  unless  he  (with  the  sanction  of  the  proper 
officer)  amended  his  specification  by  disclaiming  other  alkalies  than  am¬ 
monia,  his  patent  in  a  court  of  law  could  not  be  upheld. — I  am,  yours, 
*c.,  C.  W. 


AMATEURS  AND  PROFESSIONALS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Having  read  the  correspondence  respecting  the  doings  of  amateurs, 
we  think  the  two  photographs  enclosed  may  be  of  interest  to  you  and 
your  readers. 

The  Corporation  of  Nottingham  arranged  an  Exhibition  of  Photographs 
to  be  held  at  the  Castle,  at  which  medals  were  to  be  awarded  to  both 
amateurs  and  professionals. 

The  amateur  silver  medal  for  figure  subject  was  awarded  to  Sidney 
Roberts  Stevenson,  architect,  of  Nottingham.  This  award  we  challenged, 
and  our  protest  was  duly  heard  by  sixteen  members  of  the  Corporation. 
We,  of  course,  proved  that  for  some  months  Mr.  Stevenson  had  carried 
on  a  business  in  photography,  and  the  Committee  had  no  alternative  but 
to  disqualify  Mr.  Stevenson. 

One  of  the  photographs  is  of  Mr.  Stevenson’s  price  list,  the  other  is  of 
the  Director’s  letter  announcing  that  gentleman’s  disqualification. 

We  think  if  professionals  would  be  at  the  trouble  of  looking  into 
matters,  that  many  so-called  “  amateurs  ”  might  be  discomfited,  although 
the  professional  ranks  would  be  swelled  to  their  detriment. — We  are, 
yours,  &c.,  Alfred  Cox  &  Co. 

Tavistock  Chambers,  Nottingham. 

P.  S. — We  may  say  that  Mr.  Stevenson’s  defence  was  that  his  charges 
(cartes  7 s.  fid.  per  dozen)  barely  covered  the  actual  cost  of  material. 

[The  price  list  enclosed  entitles  Mr.  Stevenson  to  be  ranked  among 
professionals. — Ed.] 


2£x*djanp  (ftolumiu 

***  No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column  ; 
but  none  will  be  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
who  specify  their  requirements  as  “ anything  useful  ”  will  therefore  understand 
the  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 

I  will  exchange  handsome  carved  oak  priedieu,  posing  chair  with  rising  back,  and 
sniill  couch  ditto,  for  whole-plate  camera  and  tripod. — Address,  Tripod,  14,  Ruvigny- 
gardens,  Putney. 

Will  exchange  Photographic  Optics,  by  Monckhoven,  or  Hunt’s  Photographic  Manual 
(1853),  for  Hardwick's  Photographic  Chemistry. — Address,  H.  Farmer,  62,  Barry, 
road.  East  Dulwich. 

Will  exchange  silver  English  lever  watch  for  C.-D.-Y.  lens, — Address,  J.  B.,  4,  Carlton, 
terrace,  Harrow-road,  W, 
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Wanted,  good  exterior  background  and  pedestal  in  exchange  for  eight-day  oak-case 
grandfather  clock  with  brass  face.— Address,  F.  W.  Abbott,  Rayleigh,  Essex. 

Will  exchange  silver  Geneva  lever  watch  for  quarter-plate  or  5x1  lens  with  stops.— 
Address,  T.  Glover,  48,  Brook-street,  St.  Helens,  Lancashire. 

Wanted,  a  Ross’  12x10  symmetrical  and  18x14  dark  slide  or  whole-plate  set  com¬ 
plete,  in  exchange  for  a  12  x  10  modern  bellows  camera,  Lerebour’s  rapid  cabinet 
portrait  lens,  an  old  half -plate  camera  with  stand,  Harrison’s  head  and  body  rest, 
C.-D.-V.  rolling  press,  McKellen’s  eclipse  light,  and  a  12x10  set  of  camera  brasses. — 
Address,  Williams  &  Co.,  29,  Princess-street,  Shrewsbury. 

Will  exchange  12  x  9  landscape  camera  with  single  and  double  slides  for  whole-plate  or 
ten-inch  burnisher.  —  Address,  F.  Maudsley,  231,  Blackburn-road,  Accrington, 
Lancashire. 

WiTl  exchange  ivory  opera  glasses  and  silver  watch  for  burnisher  or  rectilinear  lens. — 
Address,  W.  Chipper,  39,  Highgate-hill,  N. 

— -  ♦ - - - 

anstoerss  to  ©omspontrenta. 


All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  11  Exchanges," 
must  he  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.  C. 

Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs  to 
:*H.  Greenwood  &  Co.,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  IT. C. 

Photographs  Registered 

G.  Bruce,  Duns,  N.B. — Pliotogvaph  ( entitled  “ Marguerite ”)  of  a  girl’s  head  and, 
shoulders;  Photograph,  entitled  “  The  Knife  Grinder;”  Photograph,  entitled  “  JIoo 
niony  fing’rs  dae  I  hand  up?” 

T.  Stevens,  Kingston. — Photograph  of  dissecting  table. 


Irving  Dickson. — Remove  tlie  diaphragm  from  its  present  position,  and  place 
it  a  little  farther  from  the  lens.  The  central  flare  spot  will  thus  disappear. 

A.  J.  G. — We  advise  you  not  to  complete  the  transfer  of  the  negative,  hut 
leave  it  on  the  glass. 

C.  J.  B. — The  Crystal  Palace  Photographic  Exhibition  is  already  closed.  It 
closed  on  Saturday  last. 

A.  C.  M.  will  feel  very  much  obliged  to  any  one  who,  having  experience  in 
toning  Eastman  prints  with  platina-bichloride,  will  kindly  explain  the 
reason  that  prints  turn  a  salmon  colour  after  toning. 

A.  Z. — The  lens  you  mention  will  do  quite  well,  but  you  will  have  to  take  the 
pictures  on  a  larger  scale  than,  perhaps,  you  anticipated.  A  shorter  focus 
lens  of  the  same  class  will  probably  suit  you  better. 

J.  Greenfield. — Brown  paper,  in  continuous  length  and  about  five  feet  wide, 
may  be  obtained  at  most  upholsterers  under  the  name  of  “carpet  paper.” 
We  are  not  aware  if  it  is  made  wider  than  this. 

Alpha. — We  know  nothing  more  of  the  method  than  that  published  in  the 
report.  Messrs.  Hughes  &  Kirnber,  Fetter-lane,  supply  lined  plates.  They 
keep  them  in  stock. 

Josephus  says  :  “For  coating  plain  or  matt-surface  sensitised  paper  would 
that  known  as  ‘Rives’  or  ‘ Saxe’  be  preferable  ?  ” — Either  paper  will  answer  ; 
it  is  quite  a  matter  of  fancy.  At  one  time  preference  was  given  to  Saxe 
by  many  persons. 

Self-Taught. — If  placed  closer  together  the  lenses  will  give  a  larger  area  of 
delineation.  But  you  had  better  try  this  effect  in  an  extemporised  mount. 
The  objective  is  of  French  manufacture.  The  prints  are  meritorious, 
especially  No.  5.  The  lens  is  returned. 

C.  T.  Frankland. — If  in  four  ounces  of  water  you  dissolve  one  ounce  of  citric 
acid  the  volume  will  be  increased.  You  can  thus  withdraw  four  ounces  of 
solution  for  neutralising  with  ammonia  and  still  have  enough  left  to  render 
it  acid  with  citric  acid. 


OrTiMUS. — 1.  If  you  are  likely  to  use  the  studio  more  in  the  afternoon,  have 
an  east  light ;  if  the  reverse,  a  west  one.  You  will  then  be  less  troubled 
with  the  sun.  2.  Make  about  four  feet  six  inches  at  either  end  of  the  roof 
opaque,  and  also  two  feet  six  inches  at  the  sides  ;  the  remainder  may  be 
glass.  3.  Eight  feet  to  the  eaves  and  thirteen  to  the  ridge.  4.  A  ridge 
roof  with  one  side  opaque.  5.  Zinc.  6.  Plain  glass  unless  you  are  over¬ 
looked,  then  use  tinted  or  ground  for  the  sides. 

E.  M.  J.  inquires  whether  there  is  any  work  published  upon  the  manufiu  ture  of 
carbon  tissue,  or  any  l  ook  which  includes  that  subject  among  others.  If 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  kindly  mention  publisher. — There  is  no  work 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  carbon  tissue  published  at  present.  Mr. 
W.  K.  Burton’s  book  on  Photographic  Printing  Processes  contaii 
chapter  on  the  manufacture  of  the  tissue.  It  is  published  by  Marion  &  C'o., 
Soho-square. 

Vulcan  writes  as  follows  Rome  time  back  I  saw  that  some  one  recom¬ 
mended  white  hard  varnish,  diluted  with  two  parts  of  methylated  spirit,  as 
a  cheap  negative  varnish.  Last  week  I  varnished  eight  seven  and  a  half  by 
five  negatives  with  some,  and  they  will  not  dry  hard  enough  to  print  from, 
and  they  are  still  quite  tacky  to  the  touch.  What  can  I  do  to  remedy  it  !  ” — 
Had  the  varnish  and  spirit  been  of  good  quality  it  would  have  dried  all 
right.  The  only  remedy  now  is  to  remove  the  varnish  with  methylated 
spirit  and  then  revarnisli  with  another  sample. 

Daguerreotype  puts  the  following  query: — “Is  it  possible  to  restore  a 
faded  Daguerreotype  ;  it  is  so  much  faded  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  !  ” — By 
“  faded  ”  we  presume  our  correspondent  means  tarnished.  This  can  easily 
be  removed  by  immersing  the  picture  in  a  ten-grain  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  until  the  tarnish  disappears.  The  picture  must  then  be 
thoroughly  washed  under  the  tap,  and  finally  rinsed  with  distilled  water. 
It  must  then  be  dried  over  a  spirit  lamp,  taking  care  that  the  drying  com¬ 
mences  at  one  corner,  and  is  continued  evenly  over  the  plate  to  the  opposite 
one  ;  otherwise  stains  will  ensue. 

F.  M.  writes  :  “  Would  you  please  help  me  out  of  the  following  : — I  have  been 
for  the  last  two  years  using  a  toning  bath  consisting  of  acetate  of  soda,  one 
ounce  ;  gold,  fifteen  grains  ;  water,  three  pints  ;  and  in  making  have  put 
acetate  and  gold  in  the  bottle  and  poured  the  water  in  afterwards.  The 
water  I  have  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool  a  little,  so  that  it  would  not  crack 
the  bottle.  Owing  to  having  read  that  gold  precipitates  if  above  a  certain 
heat,  I  have  recently  made  the  bath  up  with  water  that  I  have  boiled  and 
allowed  to  go  cold,  and  when  toning  all  the  prints  were  mealy.  What  I 
should  like  to  know  is,  does  the  gold  precipitate  when  a  bath  is  made  up 
with  boiling  water  and  dissolve  again  during  the  twenty-four  hours  that  it 
is  required  to  stand  before  use  ?  ” — The  gold  does  not  precipitate  and  then 
redissolve.  The  cause  of  the  mealiness  is  that  the  bath  was  not  kept  long 
enough  before  it  was  taken  into  use.  When  the  toning  bath  is  made  with 
hot  water  it  can  be  used  much  sooner  after  making  than  when  cold  water  is 
employed.  Longer  keeping  would  have  avoided  the  mealiness. 

- + - 

Mr.  J.  B.  Whitaker,  of  the  Chemical  Works,  Kendal,  has  sent  us  a  set  of 
small  bottles  containing  a  series  of  liquid  water  colours  for  photographs  which 
he  has  prepared.  They  certainly  are,  as  he  says,  “beautiful  and  transparent.” 
He  also  adds  that  they  are  permanent.  They  will  prove  very  useful,  and  are 
sold  at  an  exceedingly  low  price. 

Photographic  Club. — The  next  meeting  of  this  Club,  March  28,  1888,  will 
be  a  lantern  night.  The  discussion  will  be  on  lantern  matters.  The  address 
of  the  Hon.  Secretary  will  be  83,  Corinne-road,  Tufnell  Park,  N.W.,  instead  of 
1,  Beacon  Hill,  as  heretofore.  Bank  Holiday  outing  at  St.  Albans.  Meeting 
at  the  Peahen  Inn  at  twelve  o’clock.  The  North  London  Photographic  Society 
also  have  their  excursion  same  time  and  place. 


F.  W.  D. — If  the  Daguerrotype  image  is  not  entirely  destroyed,  the  browning 
of  the  silver  can  be  removed  by  immersion  for  a  very  brief  period  in  a 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  followed  by  immediate  washing,  first  in 
common  water  and  then  in  distilled  water. 

Amicus.— The  glass  is  coated  with  gelatino-chloride  of  silver.  Those  who 
supply  the  plates  commercially  do  not  publish  the  formula  by  which  they 
are  prepared.  Many  articles  on  the  subject  of  gelatino-chloride  appeared  in 
our  volume  for  last  year.  You  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  them. 

Process. — Having  coated  in  a  dark  room  a  glass  plate,  with  one  of  the 
dusting-on  sensitisers  given  in  all  our  recent  Almanacs,  dry  it  over  a  Bunsen 
flame,  expose  under  a  negative  or  positive  according  to  ultimate  intention, 
and  then  remove  to  a  (lamp  room,  when  the  image  can  be  developed  by 
applying  a  fine  powder,  such  as  plumbago,  aided  by  a  soft  dusting  brush. 

H.  Spink. — Nothing  more  on  taking  portraits  by  the  flash  light  has  been 
published  than  has  appeared  in  our  pages.  You  had  better  refer  to  the  back 
numbers,  where  you  will  find  sufficient  information  to  enable  you  to  take 
portraits.  Any  dealer  in  photographic  materials  will  supply  the  magnesium 
powder  or  anything  else  you  may  require. 

S.  Binns. — If  with  furniture  polish  you  have  failed  to  give  the  cameras  and 
stand  a  “  decent  and  respectable  appearance,”  and  they  are  in  other  respects 
in*  good  condition,  we  should  advise  you  to  send  them  to  a  French  polisher 
to  be  repolished.  They  will  then  look  nearly  as  good  as  new  if  the  work  be 
properly  done. 

F.  M.  Sutcliffe. — 1.  We  can  speak  from  experience  as  to  the  excellence  of 
the  B  on  the  list.  2.  The  sweating  of  that  special  lens  being  a  new  experi¬ 
ence  to  us,  we  can  at  present  offer  no  suggestion.  We  are,  however,  aware 
that  this  fault  is  sometimes  associated  with  certain  makes  of  glass.  We 
shall  make  private  inquiry. 

.  Searle. — You  ought  to  experience  no  difficulty  in  making  a  solution  of 
indiarubber  in  benzole,  provided  you  use  the  proper  materials.  The  benzole 
must  really  be  benzole,  and  not  the  benzoline  of  the  oil  shops.  The  best 
rubber  for  the  purpose  is  that  known  as  “masticated  rubber.”  Possibly  you 
have  been  trying  with  vulcanised  rubber ;  that  is  insoluble. 


The  late  Norman  Macbeth. — Mr.  Werge  informs  us  that,  contrary  to 
what  was  said  in  our  report  of  his  death,  his  only  daughter  is  not  married,  and 
he  leaves  six  sons,  all  married.  Mr.  Werge  adds:  “The  death  of  Norman 
Macbeth  was  a  great  shock  to  me,  for  I  saw  him  at  Berners-street  not  long  ago, 
and  did  not  know  either  of  his  illness  or  death  until  his  youngest  son  called  to 
inform  me.  I  made  his  acquaintance  in  Glasgow  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
before  he  was  a  photographer,  when  he  used  to  bring  his  sitters  to  me  to  be 
Daguerreotyped.  ” 


Owing  to  the  continued  pressure  on  our  space  this  week,  occasioned  by 
the  Conference  papers,  we  have  still  to  crave  the  indulgence  of  many  friends 
whose  contributions  are  in  type.  This  also  applies  to  the  reports  of  several 
Societies. 

NOTICE. 

Next  week,  owing  to  Good  Friday,  the  British  Journal  of  Photography 
will  be  published  on  Thursday,  the  29th  inst.  Consequently,  all  communi¬ 
cations  and  advertisements  should  be  sent  one  day  earlier  than  usual. 
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DIRECT  LARGE  PORTRAITS  VERSUS  ENLARGE¬ 
MENTS. 

For  some  time  past  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  amongst 
photographers  of  the  higher  class,  both  at  home  and  on  the 
Continent,  towards  the  production  of  large  portraits  taken  direct 
in  the  camera.  Several  leading  portrait  photographers  in 
London,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  provincial  towns,  are,  we 
know,  at  the  present  time  providing  themselves  with  the  ne¬ 
cessary  appliances  for  producing  direct  pictures  up  to  twenty  or 
twenty-four  inches,  and  we  think  wisely,  too ;  for  it  must  be 
admitted  by  all  that  there  are  some  qualities  in  a  direct  picture 
which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  in  an  enlargement,  even  when 
that  is  made  from  the  original  negative  in  a  single  operation. 

The  difficulties  of  taking  portraits  of  large  dimensions  by  the 
collodion  process  were  formidable,  but  since  the  adoption  of 
dry  plates  they  have  become  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  if  a  considerable  amount  of  business  is 
done  by  professional  portraitists  with  this  class  of  picture, 
provided  that  certain  conditions  be  conformed  to  with  regard 
to  the  lenses  employed.  Therefore  a  few  words  on  the  subject 
of  the  choice  of  instruments  for  the  purpose,  will  not  just  now 
be  out  of  place. 

Our  older  readers  will  remember  quite  well  the  impetus  that 
was  once  attempted  to  be  given  to  large  direct  portraiture,  by 
the  gifts  of  valuable  money  prizes  for  the  best  life-size  portraits, 
by  the  late  Mr.  Crawshay — and  the  result.  As  photographs, 
aided  by  retouching,  it  must  be  admitted  the  examples  shown 
were,  on  the  whole,  good.  But  as  pictures  they  were — well, 
not  to  use  harsh  terms — most  unsatisfactory ;  and  they  could 
not  be  otherwise,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  had  to  be  produced.  With  the  old  wet  collodion  process 
lenses  of  large  angular  aperture — i.  e.,  of  short  focus  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  diameter — were  essential,  otherwise  they  would  be 
too  slow  in  action,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  camera  had  to  be 
Iplaced  very  close  indeed  to  the  sitter,  hence  the  painful  distor¬ 
tion  or  exaggerated  perspective  that  pertained  to  the  portraits 
sent  in  for  competition. 

To  take  a  picture  the  same  size  as  the  original,  every  one 
knows  that  the  lens  must  be  placed  midway  between  the  ground- 
glass  of  the  camera  and  the  object  to  be  reproduced,  whatever 
that  may  be.  Now,  the  dimensions  of  pictures  usually  adopted 
by  photographers  for  life-size  head  and  bust  are  about  twenty- 
three  inches  by  seventeen,  and,  in  the  catalogues  of  opticians  for 
this  size  plate,  a  lens  of  about  thirty  inches  focus  is  mentioned, 
if  such  a  lens  be  used  for  taking  a  life-size  picture,  although 
optically  it  may  cover  the  plate  well  enough,  it  must  be  placed 
lot  more  than  five  feet  from  the  sitter,  and  this  no  matter  what 
•orm  of  lens  bo  employed.  Under  these  conditions  few  of  our  | 


readers  will  require  to  be  told  what  the  effect  would  be  in  the 
resulting  portrait.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  the  carte  and 
cabinet  portraits  are  so  popular  is  that  they  are  taken  with 
lenses  of  long  focus  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  picture, 
consequently,  the  camera  is  placed  a  good  distance  from  the 
sitter,  so  that  distortion,  violent  perspective,  and  other  evils 
conducive  to  an  unpleasant  picture,  are  avoided. 

The  lenses  recommended  for  cabinet  pictures,  and  those 
usually  employed  where  the  length  of  the  studio  permits,  are 
about  twelve  inches  equivalent  focus,  something  more  than 
double  the  longest  diameter  of  the  picture.  If  such  a  lens  be 
used  for  a  full-length  figure  about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  inter¬ 
vene  between  the  sitter  and  the  camera.  The  same  conditions 
prevail  in  the  case  of  the  lenses  which  are  the  best  adapted  for 
ccirte-de-visite  pictures. 

In  selecting  lenses  for  large  portraits  the  fact  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  most  pleasing  portraits,  and  those  which  have 
always  found  most  favour  with  the  public,  are  those  taken  with 
lenses  of  twice  the  focal  length  of  the  longest  measurement  of 
the  picture.  Applying  this  experience  to  the  larger  sizes,  say, 
pictures  of  twenty  inches,  for  example,  it  follows  that  a  lens  of 
forty  inches  focus  should  be  employed.  A  lens  of  this  focus 
will  enable  large  portraits  to  be  taken  -which  have  all  the 
qualities  possessed  by  cabinets,  provided  the  usual  proportions 
be  adhered  to,  full  length  or  three-quarter  figures.  But  if  larger 
proportions  than  these  be  desired,  and  to  possess  the  same 
characteristics,  then  a  still  longer  focus  lens  should  be 
employed.  In  no  case,  in  taking  large  pictures,  should  the 
camera  be  approached  nearer  to  the  sitter  than  is  done  when 
taking  a  three-quarter  figure,  cabinet  size,  with  a  lens  of  twelve 
inches  equivalent  focus. 

Our  object  here  is  to  point  out  that  if  large  direct  portraits 
are  to  become  popular  they  should  be  taken  with  lenses  of  foci 
sufficiently  long  to  enable  the  camera  to  be  placed  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  sitter  that  distortion  or  violent  perspective  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Some  photographers,  without  duly 
thinking  of  the  matter,  may  conclude  that  because  a  lens  will 
cover  a  plate  of  given  dimensions  it  will  serve  for  portraits 
of  that  size,  without  taking  into  consideration  how  close  the 
camera  must  be  approached  to  the  model,  and  the  concomitant 
evils  that  will  result. 

Life-size  direct  portraits  we  look  upon  as  an  entire  mistake, 
unless  lenses  of  such  focal  length  be  employed  as  will  enable 
the  sitter  to  be  placed  not  less  than  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  away 
from  the  camera,  and  this,  of  course,  would  be  impracticable  for 
general  work.  To  take  a  life-size  portrait  with  the  camera 
situated,  say,  twelve  feet  from  the  sitter,  would  require  a  lens 
of  six  feet  focus,  and  a  camera  twelve  feet  in  length.  However, 
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we  anticipate  that  those  artists  who  adopt  large  direct  portraits 
will  confine  their  work  principally  to  full  or  three-quarter  length 
pictures. 


REVERSING  NEGATIVES. 

II. 

We  left  off  in  our  previous  article  at  the  close  of  the  first  stage, 
namely,  the  development  of  the  positive,  but  before  proceeding 
to  describe  the  process  of  reversal,  it  may  be  well  to  consider 
the  principles  involved,  and  to  point  out  certain  rules  that 
must  be  observed  in  order  to  ensure  complete  success. 

As  has  been  already  said,  the  apparent  density  of  the  deve¬ 
loped  image  is  of  not  the  slightest  importance,  provided  that  in 
the  very  deepest  shadows  the  development  has  reached  through 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  sensitive  film,  a  condition  which 
rarely,  if  ever,  prevails  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  negative  or 
transparency,  there  being  almost  necessarily  a  certain  quantity 
of  unreduced  silver  bromide  left  between  the  picture  and  the 
glass.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  the  haloid  salt  is  reduced 
in  a  different  molecular  form  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
developing  solution,  slow  development  and  a  comparatively 
wTeak  solution  tending,  as  a  rule,  to  density  or  vigour  of  image, 
while  the  reverse  conditions,  especially  an  energetic  developer, 
produce  a  thin,  delicate,  and,  for  negative  purposes,  frequently 
a  useless  deposit,  though  the  actual  reducing  effect  may  have 
been  much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  feebler  and  slower 
process. 

Bearing  in  mind,  then,  that  the  object  we  have  in  view  is  the 
production  of  an  image  which  shall  be  useful,  not  from  its 
apparent  vigour,  but  from  its  consisting  of  reduced  silver  which 
shall  be  wholly  removable  by  the  reagent  to  be  next  employed, 
it  will  be  plain  that  density  is  rather  to  be  shunned  than  other¬ 
wise,  for  the  conditions  that  least  favour  that  quality  are  best 
calculated  to  promote  not  only  completeness  . of  reduction,  but 
also  the  penetration  of  the  developer.  At  the  same  time,  the 
mere  application  of  an  energetic  solution,  regardless  of  its 
selective  action  upon  the  different  grades  of  the  picture,  is 
entirely  useless,  since,  though  it  is  calculated  to  carry  the 
development  of  the  shadow  portions  right  through  to  the  glass,  it 
is  at  the  same  time  over  reducing  and  unnecessarily  weakening 
the  layer  of  silver  bromide  forming  the  half  tones.  Hence  the 
advice  given  to  produce  a  thin  image,  full  of  detail,  and  subse¬ 
quently  to  drive  the  shadows,  by  means  of  strong  ammonia, 
deep  down  into  the  film,  while  the  less  strongly  impressed 
portions  are  held  in  check  by  means  of  a  free  use  of  restraining 
bromide. 

The  effect  of  this  kind  of  treatment  is  to  produce  a  picture 
which,  viewed  by  reflected  light  either  from  the  front  or  the 
back,  presents  all  or  nearly  all  the  detail  necessary  in  an 
ordinary  positive,  but  which  when  examined  by  transmitted 
light  is  nearly  invisible.  The  precise  effect  that  will  be  finally 
produced  is  difficult  to  judge  from  the  appearance  of  the  image 
at  this  stage,  but  after  a  little  experience  it  will  be  found  not 
more  difficult  to  hit  the  right  point  than  to  produce  a  good 
printing  image. 

Though  it  is  preferable  to  keep  the  image  free  from  surface 
fog,  or  practically  so,  it  is  not  imperative,  as  the  only  effect  of 
a  general  veil  is  to  reduce  more  or  less  the  strength  of  the 
reversed  image  by  the  removal  of  a  greater  or  less  thickness 
of  the  layer  of  bromide  of  silver.  With  a  robust  film,  rich  in 
silver,  the  veil  produced  by  forced  reduction  is  of  no  injury 
whatever,  provided  it  does  not  mask  the  effect  pioduced  by 
actaal  development. 


It  follows  that  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  intensification 
of  the  preliminary  image  by  any  means  soever,  but  it 
useful  to  remark  that  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  endeavour  to 
improve  an  under  exposed  or  otherwise  imperfect  image  by 
such  means.  Intensification  acts  only  upon  the  image  already 
formed,  and  whether  its  effect  be  the  addition  of  further  silver, 
as  in  redevelopment  with  pyro  and  silver,  or  the  alteration  of 
the  molecular  or  chemical  composition  of  the  “deposit,”  as  in 
other  methods,  it  is  entirely  useless  at  best,  since  any  added 
silver,  mercury,  copper,  lead,  or  other  material  soluble  in 
nitric  acid  is  simply  removed  with  the  original  image  in  the 
next  operation  ;  while,  if  gold,  platinum,  or  sulphides  be  used,  a 
portion  of  the  image  then  becomes  fixed  and  remains  to  veil 
the  shadows  of  the  reversed  negative. 

An  instructive  experiment  in  this  direction  may  be  made  by 
developing  a  bath  or  collodion  emulsion  plate  by  means  of 
pyro  and  silver,  and  treating  it  with  nitric  acid,  the  effect  of 
which  is  that  the  film  is  simply  restored  to  its  original  con¬ 
dition,  apparently ;  but  if  the  same  developer  be  again  applied 
the  image  is  again  produced,  and  this  may  be  repeated  several 
times.  An  equally  interesting  lesson  is  learnt  by  attempting 
to  redevelop  the  picture,  after  the  removal  of  the  first  image, 
by  the  acid  silver  instead  of  the  alkaline  method.  If  the  plate 
have  been  kept  in  the  dark  room,  that  is,  not  exposed  to  light, 
the  effect  will  be  the  reappearance  of  the  original  image,  but  if 
the  plate  has  had  access  to  light  then  a  general  reduction  over 
the  whole  surface  will  ensue.  This  second  development  can  be 
wholly  removed  by  the  reapplication  of  nitric  acid  and  the  film 
left  in  perfect  condition  for  the  reversal  treatment  with  alkaline 
pyro  or  ferrous  oxalate. 

We  wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  those  in  doubt,  that 
all  that  has  to  be  done  in  the  first  stage  must  be  done  in  the 
one  operation,  and  that  any  attempts  at  intensification,  reduc¬ 
tion,  or  clearing  are  at  best  but  works  of  supererogation. 

- + - 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  wonderful  clearness  of  the  air  in 
showery  weather,  how  distant  objects  sometimes  seem  almost  to  lose 
their  distant  appearance,  so  clearly  defined  are  their  outlines  and  the 
details  of  their  surfaces.  The  cause  of  this  effect  has  often  been  put 
down  to  the  absence  of  that  dust  or  foreign  matter  suspended  in  the 
air  to  which  ordinary  haze  may  be  considered  to  be  always  attribut¬ 
able,  and  the  truth  of  the  popular  explanation  is  well  brought  out  in 
some  experiments  recently  made  by  Mr.  John  Aitken,  and  brought  by 
him  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  last  month.  We  need 
not  here  reproduce  the  abstract  of  his  paper  (published  in  the  pages 
of  Nature  for  the  1st  instant)  but  may  show  the  figures  he  gives, 
which  prove  the  point  we  raise.  Mr.  Aitken  employs  an  ingenious 
method  of  counting  the  dust  particles,  and  in  the  few  experiments  ; 
already  made  he  finds  that  in  one  cubic  inch  of  air  obtained  from 
various  places  the  number  of  dust  particles  is  as  follows : — 

Source  of  air.  Number  per  cubic  inch. 

Outside  air,  raining .  21,000 

„  „  fair  . 2,119,000 

Room  .  80,318,000 

„  near  ceiling  .  88,346,000 

and  so  on.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  these  haze  producing  particles  i 
are  at  times  a  source  of  worry  and  anxiety  to  the  landscape  photo- 
grapher,  and  again  of  still  wrorse  trouble  to  the  urban  portrait 
photographer  when  they  are  well  coated  with  moisture  so  as  to  form 
fog,  yet  at  others  they  are  the  motive  power  in  producing  that  charm 
of  atmosphere  so  characteristic  of  English  landscape  in  its  most  sunny 
aspects. 

. 

During  the  lying  in  state  of  the  late  Emperor  of  Germany  many 
photographs  of  the  dead  monarch  were  taken.  Along  the  streets  of , 
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Berlin  through  which  the  funeral  cortege  passed  we  are  informed  that, 
notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  there  were  as  many 
cameras  in  operation  as  there  were  on  the  more  joyous  occasion  of  the 
Jubilee  procession  through  the  streets  of  London  last  year.  Few  events 
of  interest,  “  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,”  occur  without  photography 
being  largely  requisitioned. 


Professor  Pickering’s  paper  in  Anthony's  Bulletin  upon  Pinhole 
Cameras  is  one  of  the  best  popular,  yet  scientific,  treatises  upon  the 
subject  that  has  been  written.  It  is  well  known  that  these  cameras 
require  no  focussing,  the  image  being  equally  in  focus  whether  an 
inch  or  a  foot  from  the  pinhole,  but  Professor  Pickering  shows  that 
twelve  inches  is  the  maximum  distance  for  sharp  work.  He  finds 
that  the  shorter  the  distance  the  better  the  definition,  and  also  that 
the  size  of  the  hole  is  regulated  by  the  distance.  For  a  distance  of 
twelve  inches  the  best  results  are  obtained  with  a  hole  measuring  T g  „ 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  If  smaller  than  this,  the  image  is  blurred 
by  diffraction  ;  if  larger,  the  image  is  likewise  blurred.  But  for  most 
purposes  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  with  short  foci,  that  tlie 
aperture  should  in  no  case  exceed  nor  be  much  less  than  x-^  inch. 
With  regard  to  the  manner  of  making  the  pinhole,  black  paper  or 
sheet  metal  may  be  employed,  and  in  either  case  the  burr  must  be  re¬ 
moved.  A  simple  method  of  avoiding  the  burr  is  to  burn  the  bole 
in  paper  with  a  red-hot  needle. 

The  pinhole  lens  and  the  Lick  telescope  are  at  present  the  two  extremes 
of  the  optical  gamut,  and  the  latest  news  about  the  latter  is  disquiet¬ 
ing  enough,  although,  as  is  shrewdly  supposed,  the  rumours  are  likely 
enough  to  be  canards,  mere  “  trade  balloons.”  The  report  is  that  the 
mounting  of  the  instrument,  which  is  on  a  hollow  iron  pier  thirty  feet 
high,  is  so  susceptible  to  variations  of  temperature  that  the  mere 
placing  of  a  hand  on  one  side  of  the  column  is  sufficient  to  cause  such 
a  deviation  in  the  column  that  the  image  of  a  star  is  quite  thrown 
out  of  the  field  of  view.  It  is  said,  therefore,  that  this  pier  will  have 
to  be  replaced  by  one  of  masonry.  The  very  remarkable  effects  pro¬ 
ducible  by  the  application  of  heat  no  greater  than  that  of  the 
human  body  are  too  well  known  to  need  recalling,  but  it  requires  a 
great  amount  of  credulity  to  accept  this  statement  without  further 
proof. 

The  great  American  opticians,  Messrs.  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons,  have 
nearly  completed  a  new  photographic  telescope  for  Harvard  College 
Observatory.  It  is  of  fifteen  feet  focus  and  thirteen  inches  diameter, 
and  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  being  used  either  visually  or 
photographically.  On  the  same  stand  it  is  intended  to  place  another 
and  smaller  telescope,  the  focus  and  aperture  being  eleven  feet  and 
five  inches  respectively. 

Ihe  action  of  bichloride  of  mercury  when  used  for  intensifying  nega¬ 
tives  is  liable  to  irregularities  of  results  which  are  not  always  capable 
af  being  readily  accounted  for.  Want  of  sufficient  washing  at  the 
various  stages  of  the  process,  or  careless  treatment  at  any  time,  are 
capable  of  influencing  matters  in  a  manner  inimical  to  the  production 
of  good  work  ;  but  apart  from  all  these,  it  is  possible  that  there  may 
be  other  underlying  causes.  Thus  it  has  been  recently  shown  by 
Herr  Y.  Meyer  that  when  the  bichloride  is  dissolved  in  bard  water, 
md  the  solution  even  preserved  in  hermetically  closed  vessels,  oxy- 
pkloride  of  mercury  is  gradually  deposited.  But  if  the  solution^ 
nstead  of  being  exposed  to  diffused  daylight,  is  kept  in  the  dark  in 
»vell-stoppered  bottles,  it  is  found  that  practically  no  decomposition 
occurs  even  after  two  months’  solution  in  hard  Gottingen  water,  or 
veil  or  pond  water. 


Herr  Kliebahn  has  published  a  method  for  the  recognition  of  pyro- 
igallic  acid.  When  melted  by  heating  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  rufi- 
rallate  of  ammonia  is  produced,  which  dissolves  in  water  with  a  red 
:olour,  and  gives  characteristic  reactions  as  follows  : — Ferricyanide  of 
potassium  and  bichromate  of  potash  give  a  dark  brown  precipitate  in¬ 
soluble  in  alcohol ;  perchloride  of  iron  no  black  colouration ;  a  few 
hops  of  acetic  acid,  then  cyanide  of  potassium  and  nitrate  of  mercury, 


a  black  precipitate  ;  nitro-prusside  of  soda  and  chloride  of  platinum 
no  precipitate  or  change  of  colour;  finally,  potash  produces  a  change 
to  brown  but  not  black. 


REGULATING  T11E  EMISSION  OF  OXYGEN 
UNDER  PRESSURE. 

An  objection  has  been  brought  forward  against  the  employment  of 
oxygen  gas  bottles  to  the  effect  that  the  pressure  varies.  When 
under  strong  compression,  as  it  is  when  the  bottle  has  been  charged, 
the  emission  from  a  given  aperture  must  necessarily  be  greater  than 
when  by  the  outflow  of  the  gas  the  tension  is  reduced. 

To  meet  this  and  provide  equality  in  the  emission  various  devices 
have  been  introduced,  some  rather  complex  and  costly,  others  simple. 
Without  alluding  to  others,  our  purpose  at  present  is  to  describe  one 
which  is  sound  in  principle,  simple  in  construction,  and  small  in 
dimensions. 

It  consists  of  a  very  strong  miniature  wedge-shaped  gas  bag,  the 
sides  being  three  and  a  quarter  inches  square.  The  sides  are  comprts-ed 
by  means  of  a  spring,  the  tension  of  which  is  adjustable.  The  con¬ 
struction  is  such  that  when  more  gas  is  given  off  from  the  bottle  than 
can  be  utilised  at  the  burner  the  little  bag  or  regulator  becomes  dis¬ 
tended,  and  in  proportion  as  it  opens  so  does  it  actuate  a  valve  which 
closes  the  orifice  of  the  gas  bottle,  liberating  or  opening  the  same  just 
in  proportion  as  the  gas  in  the  bag  is  withdrawn.  It  will  therefore  be 
seen  that  its  action  is  quite  automatic.  The  one  which  we  have  de¬ 
scribed  has  been  obtained  from  Mr.  J.  II. 
Steward,  406,  Strand,  and  the  details  of 
its  construction  will  be  better  understood 
from  the  accompanying  description  and 
cut. 

As  the  gas  enters  the  fitting  A  from  the 
cylinder  it  passes  into  the  box  or  cock  B, 
and  from  thence  into  the  bag  C,  which,  as 
soon  as  full,  has,  in  the  course  of  expand¬ 
ing,  turned  the  valve  in  box  B,  and  so 
stopped  the  opening.  A  strong  spiral 
spring  fixed  in  box  B  acts  on  an  arm  I) 
behind  the  bag,  and  exerts  a  working 
pressure  equal  to  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  inches  of  water,  according  to  the  number  of  lights  it  is  supplying 
from  pipe  E,  and  so  a  constant  pressure  is  kept  up, 

- - * - = — - 

THE  MAGNESIUM  LIGHT. 

[A  Communication  to  the  London  and  Provincial  Photograpliio  Association.] 

“  Will  magnesium  powder,  like  gelatine,  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  photography,  or  will  it  only  prove  an  interesting  pastime  for  the 
amateur  and  a  makeshift  for  the  professional?”  are  questions  which  at 
the  present  time  occupy  the  minds  of  many  who  would  not  deign  to 
giye  it  a  thought  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  has  a  promising 
future. 

The  idea  once  placed  before  the  public  in  a  tangible  form  by  clever 
men  is  so  simple  that  every  lover  of  photography  eagerly  seizes  it, 
and  many  are  the  articles  written  about  it.  From  this  it  may  be 
concluded  that  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  say  anything  on  the  matter 
without  running  a  risk  of  wounding  the  susceptibilities  of  somebody. 
The  scientist  who  introduced  the  chlorate  of  potash  mixture  is 
attacked  by  the  one  who  sees  danger  in  it,  the  champion  of  gun¬ 
cotton  finds  a  rival  in  the  blowpiper,  and  he  in  his  turn  is  criticised 
by  those  who  find  that  his  efforts  result  in  -waste  by  incomplete 
combustion  of  the  powder. 

I  should  be  the  last  to  offer  any  interference  for  the  sake  of  mere 
talk,  but  I  cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
for  that  reason  I  do  not  think  it  needs  much  apology  to  pass  a  few 
remarks  thereon.  It  seems  to  me  improbable  that  it  will  eventually 
supersede  daylight  portraiture,  and  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether 
it  will  ever  inflict  serious  injury  to  it,  but  it  behoves  photographers  to 
be  on  the  look-out  and  be  prepared  for  whatever  may  turn  up.  I 
have  myself  lately  produced  photographs,  and  seen  them  done  by 
others,  which  could  not  be  distinguished  from  good  daylight  work  even 
by  an  expert.  “What  man  hath  done  man  can  do,”  and  this  triimi 
is  significant  enough  to  stimulate  our  efforts. 
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Societies  like  ours,  composed  of  the  elite  of  workers  in  the  field  of 
photographic  science,  are  just  the  bodies  which  have  it  in  their  power 
to  extract  the  utmost  out  of  any  process,  and  I  hope  that  many  will 
set  to  the  work  of  investigation,  for  the  little  I  can  do  in  the  matter 
cannot  be  of  greater  relative  value  than  the  poker  has  to  the  fire,  and 
though  this  may  prove  small  ambition  on  my  part,  I  will  be  content 
if  it  becomes  the  means  of  stirring  greater  enthusiasm.  To  come  to  the 
point,  it  appears  to  me  that  an  easy  analysis  may  be  made  by  dividing 
the  matter  into  four  different  heads  :  (1),  What  is  the  most  suitable 
form  of  combustion  P  (2),  The  prevention  of  smoke  ;  (3),  Simultaneous 
firing  of  several  lamps ;  (4),  Plow  many  lamps  should  be  employed  ? 

Much  has  been  said  about  it  being  immaterial  whether  a  long  or  short 
exposure  be  given,  but  I  think  it  needs  no  great  penetration  to  find  that 
the  very  value  of  the  whole  process  lies  in  the  marvellous  instantaneous 
actinic  power  of  the  light,  for,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  contrasts 
of  the  illumination  between  focussing  and  the  actual  exposure  render 
it  impossible  to  prevent  contraction  of  the  eyelids,  it  is  for  many 
more  reasons  highly  desirable  that  the  negative  should  be  taken  before 
the  sitter  becomes  aware  of  it.  One  of  these  is  the  abandonment  of 
that  instrument  of  torture,  the  head  rest ;  another,  the  facility  of  taldng 
invalids  at  their  homes,  &c. 

Taking  for  granted  that  we  must  have  a  substance  that  will  yield 
instantaneous  pictures,  the  first  question  arises,  What  is  this  substance  ? 
The  method  of  blowing  the  powder  through  a  flame  creates  great 
waste,  and  even  if  that  were  avoidable,  the  necessary  pressure  can 
scarcely  be  of  an  instantaneous  nature. 

Guncotton  spread  and  covered  with  the  magnesium  must  not  be 
despised,  and  can  be  made  to  answer  our  purpose  well,  but  the  appli¬ 
cation  is  troublesome,  for,  apart  from  having  to  carefully  prepare  a 
suitable  guncotton  bed  for  the  powder,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  obtain  it 
of  the  proper  temperature,  which  has  yet  to  be  ascertained  by  ex¬ 
periment.  Waste  will  also  ensue  if  sufficient  guncotton  is  not  used, 
or  if  the  powder  is  heaped  up,  or  the  guncotton  not  sufficiently 
spread.  The  chic  rate  of  potash  and  antimony,  or  prussiate  of  potash 
mixture,  fulfils  to  my  mind  the  requirements  better  than  any  other 
known  substance,  for  the  ready  yield  of  oxygen  enhances  the  brilliancy 
of  the  light  considerably ;  and,  secondly,  it  is  capable  of  instant 
combustion  if  care  is  taken  to  procure  it  at  a  proper  place. 

The  only  thing  that  can  and  has  been  urged  against  it  is  the  danger 
of  premature  explosion  and  the  noxious  fumes  of  the  chloride  of 
antimonjn  The  former  may,  however,  be  avoided  by  mixing  the 
required  proportion  immediately  before  use.  The  latter  will  entirely 
be  obviated  by  the  simple  device  of  trapping  the  smoke,  which  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  bring  practically  before  your  notice  to-night,  and 
which  will,  I  trust,  deal  successful^  with  the  second  question,  the 
smoke  nuisance,  which  is  intolerable,  even  if  the  fumes  were  not 
poisonous.  It  prevents  the  immediate  repetition  of  an  operation  and 
has  the  general  effect  of  driving  every  one  who  cares  for  his  consti¬ 
tution  from  the  vicinity.  In  my  opinion  the  process  will  never  rise  in 
public  favour  until  that  has  been  accomplished,  and  I  think  it  should 
form  the  first  consideration  in  constructing  an  artificial-light  apparatus 
where  smoke  is  an  accompaniment.  The  apparatus  can  be  supplied 
at  12s.  Qd.,  and  can,  of  course,  be  modified  as  regards  the  necessary 
angle  of  reflection. 

The  third  question  is  very  important,  namely,  the  simultaneous 
firing  of  any  number  of  lamps  employed.  I  firmly  believe  that  I  have 
succeeded  in  solving  that  problem  by  another  simple  arrangement. 
As  you  will  presently  see,  it  consists  of  indiarubber  gas  pipes  with 
intersecting  brass  tubes  (one  for  each  lamp),  out  of  which  another 
tube  of  very  fine  calibre  protrudes,  and  leads  into  the  lamp.  One  end 
of  the  tubing  is  attached  to  the  gas,  and  a  small  flame  sustained,  in 
front  of  which  the  explosive  is  placed.  Upon  turning  the  gas  tap 
fully  on,  any  number  of  lamps  will  be  ignited  at  precisely  the  same 
moment  without  necessitating  electricity,  which  proves  troublesome 
and  cumbersome,  especially  when  travelling,  besides  being  somewhat 
expensive.  The  other  end  of  the  gas  pipe  can  be  attached  to  a  burner 
to  focus  by. 

Of  course,  where  no  gas  is  installed,  the  hydrogen  cylinders  for  the 
optical  lantern  may  be  used. 

If  a  chimney  is  introduced,  it  is  also  a  very  simple  matter  to 
substitute  a  gas  burner  for  the  finely  calibred  brass  tube  affixed  for 
firing  the  illuminant  and  focus  thereby.  But,  then,  a  cap  must  be 
put  over  the  chimney  after.  It  is  highly  desirable — in  fact  necessary — 
that  a  very  bright  light  be  kept  burning  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
operation.  When  long-focus  lenses  are  used,  focussing  presents  some 
difficulties,  and  it  will  be  a  useful  plan  to  place  a  candle  with  a  card¬ 
board  reflector,  which  serves  also  to  shield  the  light  from  the  lens, 
into  the  sitter’s  hands,  directing  him  to  move  it  up  or  down  according 
to  the  part  to  be  focussed. 

The  last  question  can  only  be  answered  by  each  operator  in 


accordance  with  individual  skill.  No  rule  can  very  well  be  laid 
down.  Much  may  be  accomplished  with  one  lamp  and  the  judicious 
use  of  reflectors,  but  I  think  not  less  than  two  lamps  should  be 
employed,  not  far  enough  apart  to  create  a  second  high  light  in  tin- 
pupil  of  the  eye  ;  but,  when  groups  are  aimed  at,  more  lamps  are 
wanted.  The  construction  of  my  lamp  prevents  direct  rays  of  light 
entering  the  lens.  It  somewhat  resembles,  in  shape  and  size,  an 
ordinary  shop  lamp  with  a  downward  slanting  stage  soldered  in  the 
centre  to  receive  the  explosive,  behind  which  the  aforementioned 
small  gas  tube  is  situated.  As  the  atmospheric  pressure,  occasioned 
by  the  shutting  of  the  door,  has  the  effect  of  extinguishing  the  small 
flame,  I  introduced  a  hole  above,  large  enough  to  insert  a  burning 
match,  after  the  powder  is  placed  in  position. 

To  prevent  premature  explosion  by  an  accumulation  of  gas  within 
the  lamp,  I  made  a  sliding  arrangement  which  permits  of  the  tray, 
holding  the  mixture,  being  pulled  in  front  of  the  orifice  after  it  has 
been  lighted.  J.  Hubert, 


THE  CAMERA  CLUB  CONFERENCE. 

The  following  papers  were  read  in  addition  to  those  we  have  already 
published : — 

THE  THEORETICAL  ASPECT  OF  ORTIIOCI1ROMATIC 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney, 

Last  year  at  the  Conference  I  gave  some  practical  examples  of  ortho- 
chromatic  photography,  and  this  year  1  propose  to  deal  with  its 
theory. 

Let  me  first  briefly  touch  on  the  methods  by  which  an  ortho- 
chromatic  plate  is  prepared.  It  may  be  taken  that  for  a  plate  to  be 
orthochromatic  we  must  have  a  salt  of  silver  in  contact  with  a  dye  of 
some  description.  Such  a  dye  may  lie  combined  with  a  silver  salt,  or 
it  may  be  uncombined.  Further,  we  may  take  it  as  an  axiom  that  in 
the  latter  case,  unless  the  dye  is  a  fugitive  dye,  no  action  will  take 
place.  Also,  it  may  be  taken  as  another  axiom  that  only  those  rays 
which  are  absorbed  by  the  dye  (or  the  silver  salt  formed  by  it)  and 
by  the  haloid  silver  salts  (the  bromide,  chloride,  and  iodide),  have  any 
chemical  action  on  the  dyed  film.  For,  as  I  have  often  laid  down 
before,  no  work  can  be  done  byr  radiations  unless  there  is  absorption, 
and  that  work  done  may  be  heating,  or  chemical  action. 

When  Ur.  Vogel  first  announced  the  fact  that  a  dye  added  to  a 
sensitive  silver  salt  made  the  plate  sensitive  to  those  rays  which  the 
dye  absorbed,  the  old  collodion  days  were  in  full  swing,  and  gelatine 
emulsion  was  unknown.  The  nitrate  of  silver  bath  was  employed, 
and  also  collodion  emulsions.  In  those  days,  apparently,  Dr.  Vogel 
found  (according  to  a  communication  which  appeared  in  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  News  for  April  26,  1876)  that,  in  order  for  dyes  to  be  effective, 
the  silver  nitrate  ought  to  be  in  slight  excess.  In  trying  plates  in 
which  there  was  a  slight  excess  of  soluble  chloride  he  was  surprised 
to  find  “  that  solutions  of  naphtlialin  red,  or  cyanised  (cyanine)  gave 
not  a  trace  of  action  in  the  yellow  or  red  on  exposing  them  to  the 
spectrum,  whilst  bath  plates  coloured  in  exactly  the  same  way  gave 
action  in  the  same  time ;  for  instance,  yellow  and  red  stronger  than 
the  action  in  the  blue  of  the  spectrum.”  And  again,  in  the  same 
year,  on  May  5,  he  says: — “  Further  investigations  have  confirmed 
the  opinion  given  in  my  last  letter,  that  dyes  like  Magdala  red  and 
cyanine  make  the  bromide  of  silver  sensitive  to  the  yellow  and  orange 
rays  only  in  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  or  any 
other  suitable  sensitiser,  as  tannin,  morphia,  &c.” 

Now,  let  us  see  what  are  all  the  possible  ways  in  which  a  dye  can 
affect  a  silver  salt,  taking  it  that  the  dye,  or  its  compound  of  silver, 
is  only  acted  upon  where  it  absorbs  in  the  spectrum,  and  that  the 
subsequent  special  action  on  the  silver  salt  is  confined  to  this  locality. 
If  a  dye  chemically  combines  with  a  silver  salt,  as  we  know  that  some 
do  with  silver  nitrate,  as  I  pointed  out  in  the  Photographic  News  of 
1876,  then  the  matter  is  straightforward  enough.  Light  will  act  on 
it,  as  it  does  on  any  other  organic  salt  of  silver.  There  may  be 
another  combination,  however,  between  a  dye  and  a  salt  of  silver 
which  is  in  the  solid  salt  to  form  a  double  salt,  or  there  may  be  a 
mechanical  combination,  such  as  takes  place  between  alumina  and  a 
dye — in  other  words,  the  formation  of  a  lake.  So  far  as  we  know, 
this  last  combination  is  not  a  chemical  one,  but  a  mechanical  one, 
though  the  molecules  of  each  are  very  close  to  one  another.  There  is, 
however,  no  interchange  of  atoms  which  there  is  in  a  chemical  com¬ 
bination.  Each  is  still  a  separate  substance,  although  in  such  close 
contact.  Now,  when  silver  bromide  is  formed  in  gelatine  or  collodion 
in  which  the  dye  is  present,  the  precipitation  of  a  portion  of  the  dye 
may  take  place  on  the  same  principle ;  as  it  may  when  a  film  is  dyed 
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by  immersing  the  plate  in  a  solution  of  the  dye.  We  have  in  this 
case  a  more  difficult  business  to  deal  with  in  tracing  the  action  of 
light  on  such  a  dye  than  we  have  when  the  combination  is  a  chemical 
one.  Many  of  the  dyes  are  fluorescent,  and  if  the  fluorescent  light 
was  of  shorter  wave-length  than  the  rays  producing  it,  then  we 
might  trace  the  action  to  these  short  waves  of  light  which  would  lie 
nearer  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  than  those  producing  them. 

Stokes’s  law  tells  us,  however,  that  there  is  a  degradation  of  wave¬ 
length,  and  that  the  waves  of  light  are  increased  in  length,  and  not 
shortened.  Hence  this  explanation  fails.  Again,  too,  some  dyes  are 
impressionable  which  are  not  fluorescent  at  all. 

Next  the  action  may  be  on  the  dye  alone,  and  the  dye,  as  I  have 
said,  may  form  a  nucleus  for  development.  The  dye  may  be  acted 
upon,  and  the  reduced  or  altered  dye,  being  in  contact  with  the  silver 
salt,  may  partially  reduce  the  silver  salt  by  its  contact  with  it,  much 
in  the  same  way  that  alkaline  pyrogallic  acid  chemically  reduces  a 
salt  of  silver.  In  other  words,  the  dye  in  its  unacted-upon  state  is 
inert,  but  when  acted  upon  becomes  what  may  be  termed  a  developer. 
The  amount  of  “  developer  ”  in  this  case  must  be  so  minute  that  the 
change  in  the  silver  salt  would  be  indistinguishable.  But  it  must  be 
recollected  that  an  infinitesimal  amount  of  reduced  silver  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  act  as  a  nucleus  on  which  development  can  start.* 
When  an  emulsion  is  formed  in  gelatine,  ammonia  being  present,  it  is 
asserted  that  the  action  of  the  dye  is  much  greater.  The  fact  that 
ammoniaf  accelerates  the  action  of  the  dye  in  many  cases  gives  a 
colour  to  the  developing  action  being  a  possible,  and,  I  may  say,  pro¬ 
bable,  action. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver 
both  absorb  ammonia  in  a  very  marked  manner,  and  that  even  after 
washing  they  will  hold  it  to  some  extent.  The  alkalinity  of  the  salt, 
then,  is  favourable  to  this  developing  action. 

There  is  no  other  method  which  I  can  conceive  possible. 

Mr.  Bothamley  has  in  an  interesting  paper,  which  he  communicated 
to  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  given  a  capital  resume  of  Dr. 
Eder’s  opinion  as  to  the  action  of  light  on  a  dye.  This  excellent  ex¬ 
perimentalist  considers  (so  says  Mr.  Bothamley)  “  that  the  dye  unites 
with  the  silver  bromide  to  form  a  molecular  compound  of  the  nature 
of  a  lake.”  [As  we  have  said,  this  is  quite  possible.]  “  The  action 
of  light  on  the  dye  and  the  silver  bromide  is  simultaneous.  The  com¬ 
pound  of  the  bromide  and  the  dye  absorbs  the  light  rays,  and  the 
energy  which  existed  as  wave  motion  is  communicated  to  the  mole¬ 
cules  of  the  compound.  The  molecules  are  thereby  thrown  into  such 
energetic  vibration  that  their  equilibrium  is  disturbed,  and  the  silver 
bromide  is  either  decomposed  into  bromide  and  silver  sub-bromide,  or 
is  brought  into  that  state  of  unstable  equilibrium  in  which  it  is  readily 

*  Since  I  wrote  this  part  of  the  paper  I  have  been  somewhat  surprised  to 
find  that  I  enunciated  the  above  in  a  very  definite  form  some  six  years  ago. 
In  my  Cantor  Lectures  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  1882,  I  said  : — If  you  take 
one  of  those  aniline  dyes,  such  as  a  blue  dye,  and  expose  it  to  light  behind  a 
Ipiece  of  black  paper,  with  an  aperture  in  it,  such  as  I  have  here,  you  get  an 
mage  on  the  dye,  such  as  you  see.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  ?  The 
Ineaning  is  that  the  dye  is  oxidised,  for  if  you  apply  an  oxidising  agent  you 
get  the  same  result.  Dr.  Yogel  found  that  if  you  dyed  plates  with  some  of 
hese  fugitive  dyes  (they  were  all  fugitive  to  great  extent  which  he  used)  he 
vas  able  to  obtain  an  extension  of  the  impressed  spectrum  exactly  in  those 
•arts  of  which  the  dyes  absorbed,  and  he  introduced  the  term  optical  sensitiser 
o  describe  the  fact.  Now,  I  am  going  to  quarrel  with  that  expression,  because 
ie  explains  it  in  this  way  :  He  says,  in  effect,  that  the  sensitive  aniline  dye  is 
ible  to  take  up  a  vibration,  and  to  direct  to  something  else.  In  other  words, 

;  fiat  when  light  has  done  all  it  can  in  endeavouring  to  bleach  a  dye,  that  its 
eriod  is  transformed,  and  it  does  something  else  on  the  silver  salt  which  is  in 
lantact  with  it.  Well,  that  is  not  a  philosophical  way  of  looking  at  things, 
ecause  if  you  could  only  arrive  at  the  principle,  you  might  just  as  easily 
rrive  at  that  principle  of  perpetual  motion,  which  is  a  thing  I  am  not  prepared 
)  admit.  Now,  I  honestly  say  that  for  a  long  time  these  experiments 
aggered  me,  and  the  arguments  Dr.  Vogel  brought  forward  seemed  fully  to 
)  istit'y  his  term  of  optical  sensitiser  as  applied  to  the  dye  stuff ;  but  eventually 
was  able  to  come  to  a  different  conclusion,  and  that  conclusion  I  wish  to  put 
here  you.  If  you  have  a  substance  which  is  oxidised  in  the  presence  of  an 
doid  salt  of  silver,  what  do  you  expect  ?  You  expect  that  the  haloid  Salt  of 
lver  woidd  be  reduced.  If  you  place  pyrogallic  acid  in  contact  with  the 
doid  salt  of  silver,  and  help  it  to  be  oxidised  by  ammonia,  you  expect  that 
e  haloid  salt  of  silver  will  be  reduced,  and  I  lay  the  action  of  the  dye  to  pre¬ 
tty  the  same  principle  as  the  pyrogallic  acid,  which  helps  to  develop  the 
iage  ;  in  other  words,  the  oxidation  of  the  dye  causes  a  reduction  of  the 
omide  of  silver,  or  iodide  of  silver,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  simply  provides 
nucleus  on  which  development  can  take  place.  1  wish,  however,  to  point 
t  that  Dr.  Vogel  has  an  objection  to  my  explanation.  He  says,  “Oh,  but 
’U  require  time  to  bleach  things  ;  you  require  time  to  alter  them.”  So  you 
1 ;  you  require  time  to  blacken  the  chloride  of  silver ;  nevertheless,  the 
ghtest  exposure  to  light  begins  the  change  in  it,  and  so  the  slightest  ex- 
sure  to  light  begins  the  change  in  the  dye,  and  on  this  principle,  of  course, 
e  action  of  dyes  upon  sensitive  films  can  readily  be  explained. 

T  Eder  found  that  the  alkalies  and  carbonates  of  the  alkalies  did  not  increase 
isitiveness.  In  a  dried  plate  these  take  crystalline  forms,  and  can  in  no  way 
compared  for  elliciency  with  ammonia  (NH3). 


acted  upon  by  a  reducing  agent  such  as  constitutes  an  ordinary  de¬ 
veloper.  When  the  light  rays  are  absorbed  by  the  dye  alone,  the 
waves  for  the  most  part  undergo  photo-thermal  extinction,  and  their 
energy  is  transformed  into  heat,  a  small  proportion  undergoing  photo¬ 
chemical  extinction,  and  being  used  up  in  producing  chemical  decom¬ 
position,  since  the  majority  of  dyes  are  slightly  altered  by  light. 
When,  however,  the  rays  are  absorbed  by  the  dyed  silver  bromide, 
the  greater  part  of  the  wave  undergoes  photo-chemical  extinction,  and 
their  energy  is  used  up  in  decomposing  the  silver  bromide,  whilst  only 
a  small  portion  undergoes  photo-thermal  extinction.” 

I  should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  this  explanation. 

Radiation  (or  light,  if  you  like  to  call  it  so)  consists  of  undulations 
which  are  capable  of  doing  work  of  some  kind  on  a  body  on  which  it 
falls.  The  work  may  be  heating  the  body  on  which  it  falls  by  the 
absorption  of  rays,  or  chemical  action  by  decomposing  such  a  body,  or 
both.  This  is  what  is  translated  as  photo-thermal  extinction  and 
chemical  extinction.  Now,  from  the  above  it  is  evident  that  the  dye 
is  considered  first  to  receive  the  light,  and  we  are  told  that  by  itself 
we  have  plenty  of  photo-thermal  extinction  (or  heating  of  the  body) 
and  a  little  photo-chemical  extinction  (or  chemical  decomposition  of 
the  body)  ;  but  directly  the  dye  is  in  contact  with  the  bromide,  the 
two  extinctions  are  reversed,  and  that  chemical  action  is  in  the  as¬ 
cendant,  and  the  silver  bromide  is  decomposed.  In  other  words,  it 
comes  to  this,  that  the  heating  of  the  dye — for  mark  that  the  dye  rot 
being  chemically  combined  with  the  bromide,  the  work  done  in  it 
must  be  identical  with  that  which  would  be  done  were  it  not  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  bromide — does  chemical  work  in  the  bromide  of  silver. 
If  this  were  the  case,  a  hot  iron  applied  to  the  back  of  the  plate 
should  be  quite  as  effective.  If  the  silver  was  a  real  chemical  com- 
pound  with  the  dye,  such  an  explanation,  with  modifications,  might 
be  the  case ;  but  you  are  not  dealing  with  a  chemical  compound  in 
the  case  of  a  lake,  but  only  with  a  mechanical  compound — a  very 
widely  different  thing.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  cannot  accept  this 
explanation. 

Let  us  now  see  what  would  happen  with  various  salts  of  silver 
should  my  theory  be  correct.  I  put  on  one  side  what  would  happen 
if  the  dye  combines  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or  with  the  haloid  salts ; 
since  then,  the  action  is  more  probably  the  same  action  as  that  we  have 
on  ordinary  organic  salts  of  silver,  viz.,  a  reduction  to  a  lower  form  of 
saturation.  What  I  shall  turn  my  attention  to  is  simply  what  we 
should  expect  to  find  if  the  dye  acted  as  a  developer. 

1.  Supposing  all  the  salts  (without  the  contact  of  dye)  had  the 
same  range  of  sensitiveness  to  the  spectrum,  we  should  expect  that 
those  salts  which  were  most  readily  amenable  to  alkaline  development 
should  show  most  reduction  by  the  dye  in  the  parts  of  the  spectrum 
where  the  dye  absorbed,  since  in  that  part  the  dye  would  become 
reduced.  The  order  of  the  haloid  silver  salts  would  then  be 

(1) ,  chloride,  (2),  bromide,  (3),  iodide. 

2.  If  one  salt  of  silver  be  more  sensitive  (without  the  dye)  than 
another  to  that  part  of  the  spectrum  where  the  dye  absorbs,  and  if 
we  suppose  that  all  the  sensitive  salts  were  equally  amenable  to 
alkaline  development,  we  should  expect  that  the  most  marked  effect 
would  be  on  that  salt  which  is  most  sensitive  to  that  particular  pait 
of  the  spectrum,  since  the  action  of  the  dye  would  be  supplemented 
by  the  action  on  the  haloid  salt.  The  order  would  then  be  (1);  bi  omide, 

(2) ,  chloride,  (3),  iodide  for  the  two  dyes  I  shall  consider. 

Suppose  we  put  supposititious  values  to  them,  thus: 

Relative  facility  o£  Relative  sensitiveness 

reduction  by  to  part  of  the  spectrum 

alkaline  developer.  which  the  dye  absorbs. 

Chloride .  19  - 

Bromide .  t>  19 

Iodide .  1  9 

We  should,  by  adding  one  number  to  the  other  for  each  salt,  gain 
an  approximate  idea  of  the  relative  intensities  we  should  ha's  e  caused 
by  the  dye  and  the  silver  salt  to  either.  Putting  them  in  order  we 
should  have : — 

Bromide .  J'] 

Chloride .  ^ 

That  is,  the  dye  should  have  fifteen  times  as  much  effect  °n  the 
bromide  as  on  the  iodide,  and  one  and  a  quarter  times  as  much  effec 
as  on  the  chloride.  Of  course,  here  it  is  supposed  that  the  exposuie 
given  is  that  necessary  to  bring  out  the  part  of  maximum  action  on 
the  undyed  salts  to  the  same  density  of  development. 

Further,  if  the  silver  salt  was  in  contact  with  soluble  bromide  oi 
chloride  as  well  as  the  dye,  we  should,  as  in  the  case  of  al  a  ine 
development,  expect  the  developing  action  of  the  dye  to  be  letar  e  , 
the  soluble  bromide  and  chloride  forming  double  salts  vith  t  e 
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This  is  just  what  Vogel  found  in 


bromide  and  chloride  of  silver. 

“now?  eM different  sS of 
SettbM  Sfnor  &  theo£  IvhicS  I  underetand  as  that  of 

b=!  &&  Me  rgs  .3 

and  connected  a  galvanometer  with  them.  He  found  that  wne 

t‘^^iKSWSrbh».iw. 

lS£“^^S|gSl 

nil  the  results  of  my  experiments  m  an  orderly  shape,  so  have  deiei 

l§y%xrirrr  ra, 

I,™  largely  aemicahj  SEi^SM 

An exposure  to  white  light  of  this  as  one  of  the  pa, .« of  plates  m  a 
glass  none,  x  v  OTOduced  a  deflection,  and  through  yellow 

Seed  This  showed  that  a’cfemical  action  took  place  m  the  green, 
no  matter  whether  the  chloride  was  there  or  not. 

T  In vp  tli  us  cleared  the  ground  to  some  extent  for  what  I  pi°P0^ 

aESsfe 

^WiSRriSfiSSSS 

my  apology  to  him  for  an  unintentional  misrepresentation,  and  1  a0 

Wit“iu  commenTby  descrihing  my  experiments  with  cyanine. 


.  •  •  „  u  tncrother  with  a  soluble  haloid  salt,  and  be  immemd  b 
containing  it,  to0  d  on  applying  the  ordinary  w-  t  plate  de- 

the  ^  pUte.  Kb„  when  using 

veloper  to  it  we  f  (  with  lhe  organic  salts  of  iron,  fog  u  very 
a  dry  plate,  and  P  ».  f  d  tbat  a  gelatine  plate,  if  dyed  with 

often  mduced.  So,  toopt^u  foundj  ^  (#?  metlia  that, 

cyanine,  will  not  unaltered  hy  light  has  a  tendency  to  Imng 

6rnr»linitW ’reduction  of  the  diver  salt;  much  more  may -t  be 
about  an  initial  dveWhen  altered  hy  light  will  do  the  same  tiling. 

SU  FPirstdI  repeatedd}an  old  experiment  of  mine,  which  was  to  tint  a 
burst,  I  repeat eu  V0  b]ue  and  to  expose  it  in  the  spectrum, 

plain  collodion  him  •  ‘  t  it  with  Collodio-bromide  emulsion, 

‘h the  developer’.  The  plate  had  bleached  in  the  orange  of 
and  to  apply  the  ue  P  .  developer  an  image  appeared,  or 

the  spectrum,  and  on  apply  theTghThad  acted  °o„  the'  dye.  In 

rather  silver  was  p  s,  of  bromide  that  was  well  washed 

th“  TJm  “St  the  silver  salt  had  never  ? 

Sight,  f  reducing  action  was  caused  by  its  subsequent  contact  with  the 

“Tneld  nrepared  collodio-ehloride  emulsions  one  with  an  excess  of 
I  next  P  ep  ,,  witll  an  excess  of  calcium-chloride.  1  lates 

silver  nitrate,  and  anot  d  in  tbe  spectrum  so  as  to  print, 

COatf  V  ht  hein.'-  used  in  the  spectroscope.  As  the  results  in  this 
a  wideisli  slit  oeina  t  .  rather  more  rapid 

Ca'H,ThTfo“  S  h»til%&r)  1  may  give  one ,  descrip. 
Tlth .the  fof  ,epn  '  ates  showed  in  the  violet  of  the  spectrum  the  usual 

tl0n  ^rtf  the  reduced  chloride,  the  colour  being  much  fainter  in 
rtf, £  In  the  n-een  was  no  action  whatever,  whilst  in  the  orange 

we  hadfa  d^sthict  bleachmg.  t^o^,r^0  ^vayS|n  flieSf!rangeCthatTtlsltia 

F  6  CioierthIreeslmddeha1ve  been  besides  a  bleaching  a  darkening, 
the  violet,  theie  snoiuu  u  anoarently  free  from  any  sign 

hut  this  wasnotthe  case;  ^  ,ime  /„  & 

of  reductwn.  im  V  ,em)ua  citro-oxalate  developer,  with  the 
speetrum  and  deveiope  emulsion  in  which  the  silver  nitrate  was 

result  that  in  tut  ca  t  u  rWMnnpd  as  strongly  as  the  violet, 

in  slight  excess,  the  JMge  J  Soiuble  chloride  was  In  slight  excess, 
whilst  with  that  in  wl  ^  wa9  less  intense  than  that  in  the 

Sr«tm^ing^&a^nwitbethet^ 
action,  the  deduction  1 1  ^  d  and  not  0n  the  silver  salt. 

riyThe^n' Vf  i™' » 

mc.ta.iic  silver  that™ 

“g  a  gelatinorehloride  film 

blue,  the  pnutiug  actio  fuTther  in  the  spectrum  toward 

sensitiveness  o  tban  when  collodion  is  used,  hut  ti¬ 
the  yellow  from  the  hj  before.  The  chloride  was  bleacher 

identical  result  was  darkef  ng,  and  in  the  violet,  the  bW 

«gln"hhe  green(  Shltide  wal’ darkened.  On  develop.. 


I  Will  uuuunwmo  soj  -  a  * 

BEHAVtonn  »  THE  StECTBEM  OE  S.LVBI  Sal.«  THEATEDWXTHj^AXmE. 


Action  shown  on  Development. 


SiEviJR  Salts- 


Films  stained. 


Yehicle. 


Chloride 

Ditto 


Bromide  (Slight  excess 
of  Br) 

Bromide  (Slight  excess 
of  Ag) 

Bromide  . 

Iodide . 

Iodide  ... 


Collodion 

Gelatine 


Collodion 

Collodion 

Gelatine 

Collodion 

Gelatine 


Ordinary 
effect  of 
spectrum. 


Band  in 
orange. 


Normal 

Normal 


Normal 

Normal 

Normal 

Normal 
N  ormal 


Moderate 

Strong 


Feeble 

Strong 

Moderately ! 
strong 
Nil. 

Nil. 


Coated  with  dyed 
collodion. 

Coated  -with  dyed 
varnish. 

Coated  with  collodion 
and  after  exposure 
treated  with  H-2  S03.  j 

i 

Ordinary  ] 
effect  of 
spectrum. 

Band  in 
orange. 

Ordinary 
effect  of  J 
spectrum.  | 

Band  in 
orange. 

Ordinary 
effect  of  ; 
spectmm.  j 

Band  in 
orange. 

N  ormal 

Strong 

Normal 

Strong 

... 

Normal 

Nil  in  one 
case, 

in  another 
very  faint. 

i 

|  Normal 

1  Moderately 
strong 

Normal 

Moderately 

strong 

Normal 

Nil. 

j  Normal 

1  Nil. 

j  Normal 

j  Nil. 

— - 

Darkens 

Ditto 


Bleaches 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Bleaches 

Bleaches 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Slightly 

darkens 

Bleaches 

Bleaches 


Cyanine  is  a  most  unstable  compound, ‘  0iour  °wjS°  be  discharged  hy 

I?  a  P^e  ^  coated  with  collodion 


IB! 


H 
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The  siij3 
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make  matters  still  more  certain,  a  new  experiment  was  tried,  and  one 
which  proved  highly  suggestive.  A  chloride  gelatine  plate  was 
coated  with  plain  collodion,  which  had  been  slightly  tinted  with 
cyanine  blue,  and  was  then  dried.  The  plate  was  given  a  brief  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  spectrum,  and  developed  after  softening  the  collodion 
him  by  means  of  alcohol.  The  plate  developed  up  with  a  band  in 
the  orange  very  fairly  strong.  The  cyanine  was  in  this  case  only  in 
close  contact  with  the  gelatine  surface.  Next,  a  similar  plate  was 
prepared,  and  after  exposure  and  before  development,  the  collodion 
him  was  removed  after  thorough  softening.  The  plate  was  then 
developed,  with  the  result  that  there  was  a  marked  band  of  reduction 
in  the  orange,  though  not  quite  so  strong  ;  lienee,  the  removal  of  the 
him  resulted  in  the  partial  removal  of  the  cause  of  reduction.  When 
ammonia  was  present  with  the  cyanine  the  band  appeared  strongly. 
In  these  last  experiments  it  was  endeavoured  to  remove  all  trace  of 
the  him  containing  the  cyanine,  which  was  a  difficult  matter  in  a 
dimly-lighted  room,  and  many  failures  occurred.  The  reduced  cyanine 
in  the  film  thus  acted  to  form  a  nucleus  of  reduced  silver  for  develop¬ 
ment. 

Negative  varnish  was  dyed  with  cyanine,  and  a  gelatino-chloride 
plate  coated  with  it,  with  the  result  that  after  exposure  in  the  spec¬ 
trum  the  same  action  was  manifested ;  on  a  complete  removal  of  the 
varnish  from  a  similar  film,  and  after  a  careful  washing  of  the  plate, 
the  orange  band  was  visible.  It  was  evident  that  it  was  the  last  trace 
of  the  dye  in  surface  contact  with  the  sensitive  salt  which  was  pro¬ 
ductive  of  the  orthochromatic  effect. 

A  plate  was  next  coated  with  collodio-bromide  emulsion  which 
had  been  dyed  with  cyanine,  and  after  exposure  it  was  developed, 
after  softening  the  collodion  Mm  well  in  alcohol.  On  removal  of  the 
collodion  film  on  which  the  orange  band  appeared,  the  image  of  the 
violet  and  orange  band  was  strongly  shown  on  the  gelatine  plate.  A 
similar  plate  was  exposed  and  the  collodion  film  first  removed ;  on 
development,  it  was  found  that  the  orange  band  was  rather  weaker 
on  the  gelatine  film  than  with  the  first  plate. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  METAMORPHOSES  OF  THE  SILVER  IMAGE. 

By  Lyonel  Clark,  C.E. 

Believing  the  best  form  of  printing  process  to  be  one  in  which  slow 
development  is  employed,  I  have  been  trying  lately  to  obtain  some 
chemical  method  of  replacing  the  blacks  in  the  gelatino-bromide  de¬ 
velopment  process  by  some  warmer  tones.  These  trials  have  let  me 
into  an  interesting  set  of  experiments  on  the  silver  that  forms  the 
image  of  a  bromide  print,  which  may  not  be  uninteresting.  My  first 
experiments  were,  of  course,  made  in  the  direction  of  varying  the 
exposure  and  development,  but  no  beneficial  results  were  obtained  in 
this  direction,  occasionally  a  brownish  tone  is  produced,  but  the  print 
nearly  always  suffers,  becoming  flat  and  mealy.  I  then  made  some 
experiments  in  fuming  the  paper  with  hydrochloric  acid,  after  Blan- 
cjuart  Evrard’s  process,  but  beyond  rendering  the  paper  very  insensitive 
it  had  no  effect  in  altering  the  colour  of  the  developed  image.  I  then 
took  a  new  line  of  country,  and  after  developing  and  fixing  the  print, 
acted  on  it  with  several  different  oxidising  substances,  changing  in 
this  manner  the  nature  of  the  haloid  salt,  of  which  the  image  was 
formed,  and  then  redeveloping  it. 

My  first  experiments  were  made  by  transforming  the  metallic 
image,  or  what  for  the  sake  of  argument  I  will  assume  to  be  a 
metallic  image,  into  a  chloride  of  silver,  or  a  double  chloride  of  silver 
and  some  other  metal  or  base.  With  this  idea  I  treated  the  halves  of 
various  prints  with  ferric,  cupric,  mercuric  chloride  in  strong  solutions. 
The  bleaching  or  oxidising  action  is  very  rapid  in  all  these  cases. 
With  mercuric  chloride  it  is  very  complete,  not  a  trace  of  the  image 
being  left ;  but  with  the  other  chlorides  faint,  browny-yellow  images 
always  remain. 

On  refixing  these  oxidised  images  a  further  difference  is  noticed, 
whilst  the  mercury  chlorised  image  reappears  (a  sulphide  of  mercury 
being  formed),  the  iron  and  copper  chlorised  images  disappear  totally. 
I  have  had  very  visible  images  on  glass  plates,  of  which,  after  fixing, 
not  a  trace  remained. 

The  image  appears  to  be  completely  destroyed,  as  the  strongest 
reducing  agents  fail  to  bring  any  trace  to  light.  The  unfixed 
portions,  however,  are  easily  developed  by  any  of  the  ordinary 
developing  agents,  such  as  alkaline  pyro  or  ferrous  oxalate.  They 
redevelop  up  slowly  and  easily  exactly  to  the  same  state  that  they 
were  before  being  chlorised.  There  is  no  difference  to  be  observed 
between  the  half  treated  with  pyro  and  that  treated  with  ferrous 
oxalate.  May  I  be  excused  if  I  make  a  slight  digression  here,  and  say 


that  I  think  a  very  easy  and  reliable  process  of  either  intensification 
or  reduction  might  be  based  on  this  process?  I  am  aware  that 
Messrs.  Cosmo  Burton  and  A.  Laurie  proposed  and  described  some 
time  back  a  process  of  intensification  by  means  of  mercuric  chloride 
and  redevelopment,  and  that  cupric  bromide  has  been  used  for  the 
same  purpose,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  proposed  a3  a 
process  of  reduction. 

Roughly,  the  process  I  should  recommend  w’ould  be  as  follows  : — 
Supposing  that  directly  after  development,  and  before  fixing,  you  are 
discontented  with  your  development,  the  picture  is  too  hard  or  too 
weak.  In  this  case,  after  hardening  the  film  with  alum,  and  before 
fixing,  I  should  chlorise  it,  and  then,  after  well  washing,  proceed  to 
redevelop  it,  taking  care  in  this  development  to  avoid  the  errors  I  had 
fallen  into  in  my  previous  development.  For  this  second  development 
I  should  advise  the  use  of  ferrous  oxalate  ;  much  less  washing  is  re¬ 
quired  between  the  operations  than  when  you  use  pyro,  for,  as  you 
all  know,  if  ferric  chloride  be  the  oxidising  salt  you  have  used, 
the  slightest  trace  left  of  this  will  give  ink  stains  in  the  presence  of 
pyro. 

As  far  as  my  idea  of  getting  different  colours  by  chlorising  and 
redeveloping  the  film  was  concerned,  these  experiments  were  a  failure. 
The  colour  of  the  deposit  develops  just  the  same.  I  tried  also 
bromising  the  film  with  identically  the  same  results.  I  further  used 
an  oxidising  mixture  composed  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid.  But  again  the  result  remained  unchanged.  In  fact,  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  tell,  from  the  colour  and  appearance  of  the 
image,  whether  the  film  has  been  chlorised,  bromised,  or  simply  oxi¬ 
dised.  With  chromic  acid,  I  have  got  a  slightly  different  colour,  but 
the  whole  image  had  lost  so  in  intensity  that  I  am  inclined  to  put  it 
down  to  other  causes.  My  idea,  therefore,  of  obtaining  difference  of 
colour  had  failed. 

I  then  proceeded  to  use  iodine  as  my  oxidising  base,  and  treated 
fresh  prints  with  iodine  of  mercury  and  iodine,  or  rather  tincture  of 
iodine  diluted  with  iodine' of  potassium.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  I 
thoroughly  succeeded  in  altering  the  colour  of  the  print  when  treated 
with  mercuric  iodine,  and  redeveloped  either  with  pyro  or  oxalate,  the 
print  has  a  rich  brown  colour,  which  to  me,  at  least,  is  fairly  pleasing 
—-as  to  its  permanency  I  am  afraid  to  say  anything.  I  know  that 
bromide  prints  bleached  with  mercuric  chloride  and  treated  with 
ammonia  fade  very  rapidly.  In  one  case  under  my  notice,  in  two 
months  the  mounted  print  had  all  but  disappeared ;  but  whether  these 
prints,  which  have  been  redeveloped  and  refixed,  will  also  suffer  I  am 
unable  to  say.  I  shall  watch  their  existence  with  great  interest. 

With  the  tincture  of  iodine  I  had  a  veritable  surprise.  The 
positive  print,  when  placed  in  the  solution,  rapidly  turned  into  a 
negative.  The  conversion  is  very  pretty.  A  dark  bluish  deposit 
settles  everywhere  on  the  white  paper,  whilst  the  silver  image  rapidly 
bleaches  to  the  well-known  grey  of  silver  iodide. 

The  darkened  negative  image  appears  to  be  an  unstable  substance ; 
it  is,  I  presume,  a  compound  of  iodine  with  gelatine  ;  iodide  of  mercury 
darkens  it  slightly ;  iodide  of  potassium  turns  into  purple  and  green, 
chromic  acid  blackens  it ;  mercuric  chloride  bleaches  it,  and  leaves  a 
faint  image  of  the  original  positive  ;  on  treatment  with  ammonia,  it 
gives  a  greeny-yellow  image. 

The  bluish  negative  is  destroyed  by  hypo  very  rapidly,  and  leaves  a 
faint  yellow  positive.  Dr.  Vogel,  I  think  it  was,  proposed  a  test  for 
hypo  on  these  grounds ;  in  fact,  the  iodide  of  starch  test  is  closely 
allied  to  this  in  its  raison  d'etre. 

Sulphurous  acid  destroys  the  blue  image,  but  not  hydrochloric  ;  and 
either  the  pyro  or  ferrous  oxalate  developer  completely  removes  it, 
leaving  a  very  delicate  lemon-yellow  positive  behind.  Whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  tone  this  image,  and  so  get  greenish  colours,  I 
am  unable  to  say,  but  the  change  of  the  black  deposit  into  the  lemon- 
yellow  image  is  very  curious. 

Of  one  other  metamorphosis  I  would  speak,  and  that  is  the  use  of 
the  sulphantimoniate  of  potash,  or  Schlippe’s  salt,  by  means  of  which 
the  image  is  turned  into  an  antimoniate  of  silver. 

The  usual  way  to  use  it  is  in  connexion  with  mercuric  iodide — Mr. 
Debenham’s  system  of  intensification ;  but  I  find  a  large  gamut  of 
tones,  from  brown  to  red-brown,  can  be  obtained  by  either  chlorising, 
bromising,  or  oxidising  the  image  in  any  of  the  above-mentioned  ways, 
and  then  treating  wfith  Schlippe’s  salt.  If  the  oxidisation  be  carried 
on  very  carefully,  almost  a  scarlet  image  can  be  obtained. 

I  have  tried  to  obtain  a  Bartolozzi  red  by  these  means,  but  without 
great  success,  but  for  future  operators  would  point  out  some  of  the 
neutral  chromates  of  the  alkalies  as  likely  to  give  the  desired  tone. 
Once,  whilst  treating  a  print  with  chromic  acid,  I  got  a  bright-red 
deposit  of  chromate  of  silver.  In  fact,  this  metamorphosis  or  change 
of  one  silver  salt  for  another  might  be  useful  in  many  ways.  By 
transforming  the  image  into  a  fluoride,  and  treatment  with  sulphuric 
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acid,  we  might  be  able  to  form  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  so  make  the 
silver  image  engrave  itself  on  the  glass. 

One  other  point  I  should  like  to  mention,  and  that  is,  the  action  of 
these  oxidising  agents  on  the  exposed  and  undeveloped  film.  I  find 
that  they,  at  any  rate,  considerably  slow  the  action,  if  they  do  not 
altogether  destroy  it.  I  have  exposed  a  bromide  paper  to  the  light 
till  the  image  became  visible,  and  after  treating  it  with  cupric  chloride, 
have  successfully  developed  it.  When  the  exposure  is  short  or  normal, 
1  am  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  the  image  is  entirely  destroyed.  If 
it  is  entirely  destroyed,  we  ought  to  expect  the  first  action  of  the 
oxidising  agent  on  the  developed  image  to  bring  oxidation  to  the 
developable  stage,  and  a  prolonged  treatment  should  then  in  its  turn 
destroy  even  this  developable  image.  I  can  only  say  that  a 
prolonged  sojourn  in  the  oxidising  solution  very  considerably  weakens 
the  image,  it  being  impossible  to  obtain  the  same  vigour  as  when  the 
time  has  been  shorter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  image  never  entirely 
disappears — it  is  always  more  or  less  visible.  This  may  certainly  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  metal  of  the  chlorising  solution  com¬ 
bines  with  the  silver  of  the  image,  as  we  know  mercuric  chloride  forms  a 
double  mercurous  and  argentous  salt,  either  or  both  of  which  can  be 
reacted  on.  It  would  be  interesting  to  try  the  action  of  bromine  or 
chlorine  gases  on  the  developed  image,  or  some  such  agent  as  peroxide 
of  hydrogen,  in  which  case  the  advent  of  extraneous  elements  or 
compounds  would  be  avoided. 

These  few  experiments  that  I  have  described  do  no  more  than  open 
up  the  subject,  but  if  they  will  only  persuade  some  one  more  competent 
than  I  to  enlarge  on  them  and  deduce  some  facts  from  them,  1  shall 
feel  that  they  have  not  been  in  vain. 


ON  A  FURTHER  DEVELOPMENT  AND  SIMPLIFICATION 
OF  THE  STANDARD  OF  COMPARATIVE  EXPOSURES 
PROPOSED  BY  DALLMEYER. 

By  T.  R.  Dallmeyer. 

As  far  as  I  was  able  to  gather,  the  impression  produced  by  Mr. 
Cadett’s  paper  on  my  proposed  standard,  read  before  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  was  that  the  advantages  claimed  for  it  were 
generally  admitted,  and  the  only  drawback  was  that  it  had  not  been 
suggested  before.  With  regard  to  the  objection,  I  can  only  point 
apologetically  to  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  opticians 
were  present  when  the  Committee  was  appointed  to  determine  the 
standard  that  was  eventually  adopted  by  them.  I  understand  the 
leading  opticians  hesitated  before  adopting  a  standaid  system  that 
would  involve  an  entire  change  in  the  methods  of  notation  that  had 
been  adopted  by  them  for  years,  and  that  were  generally  understood 
by  those  who  employed  their  lenses  as  a  sufficiently  accurate  guide  for 
exposure. 

Of  late  years  the  rapid  strides  made  in  dry-plate  photography  have 
practically  necessitated  the  adoption  of  one  standard  for  exposure 
which  should  be  universally  adopted  by  opticians  for  the  ready  com¬ 
parison  of  lenses  of  different  make,  whether  English  or  foreign 
manufacture.  In  this  hope  I  suggested  a  standard  that  might,  and  I 
hope  will,  eventually  become  so. 

Speaking  of  photographic  lenses  generally,  as  regards  their  rapidity 
under  the  conditions  in  which  they  are  used,  every  intelligent  photo¬ 
grapher  speaks  of  his  lens  as  working  at  such  and  such  an  intensity— 

- — .  This  fact  led  me  to  adopt  the  standard  referred  to; 

so  and  so  ’ 

for  a  standard,  to  be  of  any  use  or  intelligent  meaning,  should  have 
direct  reference  to  the  intensities  of  the  various  stops  or  lenses  under 
notice  for  comparison.  It  can  be  easily  understood  that  whenever 
intensity  be  chosen  as  the  standard  unit  for  reference  (if  the  fraction 
selected  for  intensity  be  neither  too  large  nor  too  small  to  give 
cumbersome  figures  in  the  standard  numbers  themselves),  a  con¬ 
venient  set  of  figures  can  be  obtained,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  Great  Britain  standard,  namely,  However,  no 
standard  unit  can  intelligently  express  intensity  at  the  same  time 
unless  it  be  a  decimal  system  in  which  the  relative  exposures  are  an 
ejact  expression  of  the  intensities  to  be  compared. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  explain  to  this  gathering  that  in  order  to 
compare  any  two  intensities  for  finding  their  relative  exposures,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  square  the  denominators  of  the  fractions  expressing 
those  intensities;  and  I  contend  that  the  simplest  of  all  standards 
that  can  be  adopted  is  to  leave  these  numbers  exactly  as  they  are, 
except  for  one  reason — namely,  that  they  are  somewhat  cumbersome. 
But  to  obviate  this  I  insert  a  decimal  point,  or,  in  other  words,  divide 
by  ten,  and  a  direct,  clear,  and  intelligible  reference  to  the  intensities 


themselves  is  still  maintained.  I  may  mention  here  that  this  necessi¬ 
tates  a  somewhat  ugly-looking  standard  unit — namely.  — .  which. 

not  possessing  so  pretty  an  appearance  as  the  fraction  \  adopted 
by  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  seemed  at  first  to 
weigh  heavily  in  the  balance  of  conservatism.  It  is  evident  that  if 
the  latter  standard  be  adopted,  to  arrive  at  the  standard  numbers  the 
relative  exposures  will  have  to  be  divided  by  sixteen,  for  reference  to 
the  standard  unit  of  that  system,  and  can  have  no  direct  reference  to 
the  guide  for  all  exposures,  namely,  intensity  itself. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  have  to  call  your  attention  is  the  further 
development  and  simplification  I  have  made  since  Mr.  Cadet  t  read  his 
paper.  It  is  this,  that  in  the  first  list  that  I  published  of  the  relative 
exposures  for  lenses,  I  maintained  for  lenses  that  were  in  current  use 
the  same  diameters  of  apertures  in  the  diaphragms,  and  merely  altered 
the  notation  of  the  stops  in  accordance  with  this  standard.  It  lias 
since  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  photo¬ 
graphers  generally  were  I  to  adopt  only  certain  definite  standard 
numbers  or  relative  exposures,  which  should  be  readily  comparable 
within  sufficiently  wide  limits  of  intensity.  I  would  now  refer  you 
to  the  diagrams.  The  numbers  chosen  are  twenty-five  in  number, 
but,  of  course,  if  it  were  deemed  necessary,  additional  numbers  could 
be  added,  which  again  should  be  easily  compared  with  those  already 
chosen.  The  use  of  the  diagram,  which  is  to  half  scale,  will  lie 
readily  understood.  The  ordinates  have  reference  to  English  inches 
or  centimetres,  and  the  abscissae  are  relative  distances  according  to 
the  intensity  required  to  be  expressed.  The  diagonal  lines  drawn  to 
meet  these  (on  opposite  sides  of  the  central  line,  to  prevent  over¬ 
crowding)  meet  these  various  intensities  or  standard  numbers  at  the 
distance  placed  for  the  given  focal  length  decided  upon  for  the 
drawing  made. 

The  use  of  the  table  explains  itself :  e.ff.,  supposing  a  photographer 
has  a  lens  of  any  definite  focal  length,  he  has  merely  to  place  a  rule 
at  right  angles  to  the  central  line  and  measure  the  distances  at  which 
the  diagonal  lines  meet  this,  and  forthwith  obtain  the  data  he  requires 
to  give  him  certain  chosen  intensities  or  standard  numbers.  This 
diagram  being  drawn  to  half  scale,  and  the  distances  of  any  diagonal 
from  the  central  line  for  any  focal  length  being  constructed  to  give 
the  semi-diameter  of  the  stop,  it  is  evident  that  for  lenses  of  short 
focus  the  apparent  crowding  of  lines  at  the  apex  is  immaterial,  for  to 
obtain  the  absolute  diameter  of  the  stops  on  the  diagram  itself  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens  should  be  multiplied  by  four,  when  the  exact 
diameters  are  given  on  the  diagram. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that,  although  the  suggestions  for  altera¬ 
tion,  which  I  have  adopted  myself,  have  been  attended  with  consider¬ 
able  inconvenience  as  a  manufacturer,  I  trust  that  the  effort  may  he 
appreciated,  at  any  rate  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  made  from  any 
other  motive  than  to  simplify  and  lessen  the  labours  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic^  world. 


ON  A  RATIO  SLIDE  RULE. 

By  Sir  David  Salomons. 

This  paper  is  simply  to  describe  a  ratio  slide  rule  which  was  devised 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  assist  those  photographers  who  work  in  an 
intelligent  spirit. 

The  professional  in  the  studio  does  not  require  such  an  instrument, 
for  his  work  is  generally  of  the  same  character,  and  under  nearly  the 
same  conditions  of  light ;  so  once  having  settled  the  stops  suitable  for 
the  styles  of  pictures  mostly  in  fashion  in  regard  to  definition,  the  ex¬ 
posures  are  at  practically  fixed  rates,  so  long  as  he  does  not  change 
the  plates  in  use.  But  to  the  amateur  and  landscape  professional 
photographer,  a  rapid  means  of  finding  the  ratios  is  a  decided  ad¬ 
vantage.  Some  time  ago  Mr.  Thomas  Dallmeyer  was  kind  enough  to 
show  me  a  chart  which  he  was  constructing  to  effect  this  end.  This 
gave  me  the  idea  of  designing  some  more  portable  and  simple  appa¬ 
ratus  to  get  the  results  desired.  I  never  like  to  detract  from  the  work 
of  any  gentleman,  and  therefore  make  this  statement  in  fairness. 
But  this  apparatus  is  totally  different,  so  what  little  credit  attaches 
to  the  special  form,  I  think,  may  be  taken  by  myself,  to  the  detriment 
of  no  one.  The  rule  I  hold  in  my  hand,  which  is  the  first  one  made, 
and  therefore  not  so  perfect  as  it  should  be,  is  marked  with  eight 
scales ;  but  only  two  are  used  for  working.  Four  scales  give  the 
results  in  various  systems,  according  to  the  wish  of  the  operator. 
Two  scales  on  the  edges  of  the  rule  are  marked,  one  in  mm.  and  one 
in  TVth  of  inches.  The  ends  of  these  scales  are  modified  so  as  to 
render  them  more  convenient  to  measure  the  diameter  of  stops.  It 
is  proposed  to  put  the  working  instructions  at  the  back  of  the  rule. 

The  idea  of  a  slide  rule  to  mathematical  minds  implies  considerable 
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knowledge  and  experience,  combined  with  a  set  of  logarithmic  tables. 
Indeed,  the  divisions  on  this  slide  (excepting  those  on  the  edges)  are 
logarithmic.  Yet  I  venture  to  believe  that  any  intelligent  boy  of 
ten  or  twelve  could  use  this  ratio  slide  after  being  shown  one  operation. 

1  have  found  that  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  had  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  any  result  sought  for.  The  working  part  of  the  rule 
consists  of  a  divided  sliding  piece,  and  marked  \  to  5,  to  represent  the 
usual  run  of  apertures,  and  this  scale  is  marked  A,  standing  for 
aperture.  This  moving  scale  passes  a  scale  on  the  fixed  rule,  stamped/, 
for  equivalent  focal  length,  and  is  marked  4  to  40,  these  being  the 
focal  lengths  mostly  in  use.  The  lower  scale  on  the  fixed  part  is 
marked  R,  for  ratio,  and  is  divided  from  l  to  Aj.  I  prefer  the  word 
ratio  to.  intensity,  being  more  correct.  An  arrow  on  the  sliding 
scale  points  to  the  result  on  the  ratio  scale.  Now,  to  work  it.  Let 
us  suppose,  to  take  a  simple  case,  that  f  —20  and  A  —  2.  Pull  the 
sliding.scale  out  till  2  on  this  A  scale  is  under  20  on  the/ scale,  then 
result  is  seen  at  the  arrow,  namely,  10,  i.e.,  /T.  At  the  same  time, 
the  remaining  three  scales  may  be  read.  At  the  side  of  10,  on  a  scale 
marked  D.S.,  meaning  Dallmeyer  (or  decimal)  Standard,  are  the 
figures  10.  The  bottom  of  the  slide  also  shows  10,  as  read  by  the  end 
of  the  slide.  This  bottom  scale  is  marked  off  to  Dallmeyer’s  Standard 
stops.  If  the  rule  is  turned  over,  6-25  is  found  on  the  underside  of 
the  slide,  indicating  the  ratio  A  by  the  Photographic  Society’s 
Standard,  this  latter  scale  being  marked  P.S.  The  U.S.  standard 
might  also  be  added.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  D.S.  appears 
twice  ;  one  is  to  give  the  value  for  ratios  of  whole  numbers,  and  the 
other  for  standard  stop  numbers.  Again,  suppose /—  9|,  and  A—  f, 
then  results  are  Ti  —  13(0.,.D.S,  =  16,  and  P.S.  10.  These  numbers, 
not  being  actually  marked,  are  obtained  by  estimations  and  practically 
correct.  I  hope  before  long  the  Dallmeyer  standard  will  become 
the  only  one.  It  should  be  called  the  decimal  standard,  and  I 
understand  that  Mr.  Dallmeyer  would  be  very  willing  and  generous 
enough  to  join  in  this  name.  It  is  the  only  rational  notation,  especially 
in  days  when  the  whole  world  is  struggling  for  decimal  systems.  The 
divisor  sixteen  is  too  awkward  and  absurd  to  dwell  upon.  Such  a 
universal  system  would  much  simplify  ratio  problems.  It  now  only 
remains  for  me  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  many  problems  which  may  be 
performed  with  this  slide  without  mathematical  knowledge,  calcula¬ 
tion,  or  loss  of  time. 

1.  With  a  given/and  A,  the  R,  D.S.,  and  P.S.  may  be  found. 

2.  At  the  same  sitting  any  number  of  combinations  of  /and  A,  to 
obtain  the  same  R,  are  before  you  by  simple  inspection. 

3.  If  a  lens  is  changed  in  the  camera,  the  diameter  of  stop  to  be 
placed  in  the  lens  to  give  the  same  R  as  before  is  found  at  once. 

4.  Conversion  of  R,  D.S.,  and  P.S.  from  one  to  another  are  seen 
at  a  glance. 

5.  In  fact  every  problem  involving  R,f,  A,  D.S.,  and  P.S.  may  be 
I  solved  if  two  data  are  given,  and  in  many  problems  only  one  is  necessary. 

I  trust  that  I  have  made  out  a  case  for  the  utility  of  this  slide ;  it 
now  only  remains  for  the  users  to  decide  how  far  it  assists  them  in 
their  daily  labours. 

The  following  problems  can  also  be  done 

1.  If  a  rule  is  graduated  for  English  measure,  then  a  simple  way  to 
convert  into  French  measure  is  the  following  :  Multiply  scale  /  by  3, 
scale  A  by  2,  scale  R  by  1^,  and  D.S.  by  f.  To  find  the  P.S.  for 
any  reading,  reset  the  slide  to  the  result  found,  as  actually  marked 
on  the  rule,  and  look  at  the  P.  S.  scale  for  result. 

2.  /Vhen  apertures  are  smaller  than  £  inch,  use  any  convenient 
multiple  of  the  given  diameter  to  correspond  with  some  number  on 
the  slide,  and  use  this  as  if  it  was  the  real  aperture.  Multiply  the 
result  on  R  scale  by  the  multiple  chosen,  and  the  D.S.  by  the  square 
of  this  multiple.  For  instance,  if  the  aperture  is  £  and /=10,  then 

2  x|  =  f,  therefore  use  ^  on  the  scale.  R  equals  20,  multiply  this 
| by  2  and  we  get  40.  The  D.S.  must  be  multiplied  by  2  squared  or  4, 
and  equals  160.  To  find  P.S.  place  the  arrow  on  the  slide  opposite 
40  on  R  scale,  and  100  will  be  found  on  the  P.S.  scale.  The 
equivalent  focus  of  a  lens  is  found  most  simply  by  focussing  a  flat 
object  of  known  size,  such  as  an  inch  rule,  so  as  to  be  of  identical  size 
on  the  screen.  Measure  the  distance  between  the  screen  and  object. 
One-fourth  of  this  distance  is  the  equivalent  focus  sought  for. 


CENTRIFUGAL  FORCE  APPLIED  TO  EMULSION 
MAKING. 

By  A.  Peingle. 

^.Fteb,  an  emulsion  is  formed  by  double  decomposition  in  gelatine,  the 
by-products,  consisting  chiefly  of  nitrates,  have  to  be  eliminated, 
urther,  after  the  process  of  digestion  and  boiling,  resorted  to  to  in- 
rease  the  sensitiveness  of  the  silver  haloid,  the  gelatine  used  in  the 


cooking  process  is  in  a  state  of  partial  or  complete  decomposition,  and 
has  not  only  in  many  cases  lost  its  power  of  setting,  but  has,  in  most 
cases,  an  abnormal  tendency  to  form  mysterious  and  dangerous  com¬ 
bination  with  some  of  the  salts  present,  especially  under  treatment 
with  alkalies. 

Some  processes  of  washing  eliminate  more  or  less  completely  the 
nitrates,  some  eliminate  the  gelatine,  some  successfully  eliminate  both 
nitrates  and  gelatine.  The  ordinary  washing  process  eliminates  the 
nitrates  practically,  and,  if  carefully  performed,  may  be  said  to  elimi¬ 
nate  them  completely.  But  the  decomposed  gelatine,  or  the  gelatine 
just  on  the  verge  of  decomposition,  being  probably  more  or  less  bound 
up  in  the  mass  of  gelatine  undergoing  washing,  is  presumably  not  re¬ 
moved  by  ordinary  washing,  and,  what  is  more  serious,  the  bulk  of 
healthy  gelatine  takes  up  an  indefinite  quantity  of  water  in  the  wash¬ 
ing,  the  quantity  depending  on  such  matters  as  the  nature  of  the 
gelatine,  the  state  into  which  it  is  divided,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
washing  water.  Moreover,  the  process  of  partially  drying  the  jelly 
after  washing  by  squeezing  it  or  allowing  to  drip,  involves  an  amount 
of  uncertainty  not  less  than  that  involved  in  the  actual  washing. 

The  precipitation-by-alcohol  process  has  also  its  defects.  The  co¬ 
agulated  gelatine  is  with  great  difficulty,  or  not  at  all,  permeated  by 
water,  and  it  probably  binds  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  nitrates 
in  its  substance.  At  all  events,  a  precipitated  emulsion  requires  to  be 
divided  into  very  minute  particles — an  awkward  and  unpleasant  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  best— and,  further,  needs  very  prolonged  washing  to  free 
it  from  nitrates. 

Other  methods  depending  on  precipitation  are,  in  my  experience, 
either  unaccountably  uncertain  or  rascally  dangerous  to  the  emulsion. 
Adding  ammonia  to  the  cooked  emulsion  sometimes  sends  down  the 
bromide,  sometimes  it  does  not,  and  sometimes  it  is  very  difficult  to 
to  tell  in  the  dark  room  whether  the  silver  bromide  is  down  or  not. 
Acids,  such  as  acetic,  send  down  the  silver  bromide  by  destroying  the 
viscosity  of  the  gelatine,  and  by  this  method  I  have  washed  many  an 
emulsion,  but  I  have  invariably  found  that  the  emulsion  has  been 
slowed  or  otherwise  damaged  by  this  treatment. 

The  method  of  eliminating  by-products  and  decomposed  gelatine 
which  I  propose  to  discuss  is  that  of  centrifugal  separation — first,  I 
believe,  suggested  by  M.  Dlener,  afterwards  advocated  by  Mr.  A.  L, 
Henderson.  The  process  and  the  machinery  are  both  open  to  the 
public. 

The  requirements  for  centrifugal  separation  are,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  a  liquid  containing  a  solid  substance  or  substances  not  in 
solution,  and  an  apparatus  for  causing  very  rapid  revolution.  In  our 
case  the  liquid  is  water  holding  in  solution  nitrates  and  gelatine  ;  the 
solid  matter  not  in  solution  is  silver  haloid.  Now,  when  liquids  con¬ 
tain  solid  matter  not  in  solution,  the  solid  substances,  on  centrifugal 
force  being  brought  to  bear,  fly  outwards  from  the  centre  of  oscilla¬ 
tion  with  a  force  and  velocity  proportionate  to  their  density  or  specific 
gravity,  the  denser  solids  flying  outwards  more  quickly  and  more 
strongly  than  the  lighter  solids.  The  substances  in  solution  remain  so, 
and  simply  fly  round  with  the  liquid. 

I  cannot,  for  want  of  time,  give  more  than  one  example  of  the  power 
of  centrifugal  force.  If  a  stick  two  feet  long  oscillates  on  its  centre 
in  a  horizontal  plane  at  the  rate  of  3000  per  minute,  and  if  at  each 
end  of  the  stick  there  be  a  bucket  containmg,  say,  emulsion,  the  whole 
at  each  end  weighing  twenty  pounds,  taking  the  foot  as  the  mean  radius 
the  centrifugal  force  at  each  end  of  the  stick  will  be  nearly  twenty- 
eight  tons.  We  do  not  use  sticks,  but  “  drums,”  and  the  mean  radius 
is  not  often  over  six  inches  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  how  strongly-made 
the  “  separating  machine  ”  must  be. 

Having  cooked  our  emulsion,  and  so  made  it  sensitive,  or,  in  other 
words,  having  so  brought  our  silver  haloids  to  a  state  of  coarse 
division,  we  place  the  emulsion  in  the  drum,  and  cause  the  drum  to 
rotate  at  a  certain  speed  for  a  certain  time.  As  I  am  addressing 
amateurs,  I  will  confine  my  attention  to  the  smallest  size  of  “  drum  " 
made,  which  has  a  diameter  of  four  and  a  half  inches  or  thereabout. 
We  can  make  this  rotate  about  4000  times  a  minute  without  any  very 
violent  exertion ;  still,  on  a  very  hot  day  one  does  not  wish  to  repeat 
the  operation  many  times. 

The  time  and  speed  required  for  separation  depend  on  (1),  the  state 
of  division  in  which  the  haloids  are.  The  larger  the  grain  the  quicker 
the  separation.  I  can  make  a  very  close  guess  at  the  rapidity  of  my 
emulsion  when  I  examine  the  drum  after  separation.  (2),  The  quantity 
of  gelatine  present.  The  more  gelatine  the  longer  the  separation  re¬ 
quired.  (3),  The  temperature  of  the  emulsion.  The  higher  the  tem¬ 
perature  the  more  easily  is  separation  effected,  but  there  are  limits  of 
temperature  bej^ond  which  we  should  not  go. 

I  believe  that  over  separation  is  the  cause  of  nearly  every  failure 
by  beginners.  It  was  invariably  the  cause  of  my  early  failures. 
Over  separation  leads  to  poor,  foggy,  slow,  rank,  bad  emulsion,  and 
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the  quality  of  gelatine  necessary  to  make  it  a  thick  emulsion,  even  in 
appearance,  has  always  puzzled  me.  With  an  emulsion  cooked  to  an 
extremely  sensitive  state,  I  find  two  minutes  at  a  fair  pace  ample  for 
complete  separation,  so  far  as  we  require  it.  So  far  as  I  can  discover, 
the  healthy  gelatine  goes  to  the  side  of  the  drum,  finding  together,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  particles  of  silver  bromide,  See.,  while  the  gelatine 
that  has  been  decomposed  and  has  lost  its  setting  power,  remains  dis¬ 
solved  in  the  water,  and  is  poured  off  later.  This  much  I  know,  that 
I  have  repeatedly  put  into  the  separator  an  emulsion  giving  scarlet  and 
other  fogs,  and  after  separation  the  fogs  have  disappeared ;  and  it 
seems  to  he  generally  agreed  that  some  kinds  of  fog  are  due  to  a  com¬ 
bination  between  decomposed  gelatine  and  silver,  though  what  the 
precise  combination  is  nobody  can  say.  A  less  cooked  emulsion  should 
be  separated  at  a  higher  temperature,  and,  if  convenient,  with  less 
gelatine  present  than  a  very  sensitive  emulsion.  C ceteris  paribus,  a 
sensitive  emulsion  will  adhere  more  more  closely  to  the  sides  of  the 
drum  than  a  slower  one.  When,  after  separation,  the  liquid  is  poured 
off,  it  ought  to  be  examined  in  the  palm  of  the  hand;  it  will  be  easy 
to  tell  whether  separation  has  been  sufficient,  insufficient,  or  overdone. 
If  the  liquid  is  almost  clear  or  only  milky,  with  no  sign  of  deposit  on 
the  hand,  the  odds  are  separation  has  been  overdone.  If  it  is  creamy 
or  sticky  to  any  extent,  and  if  there  is  found  a  considerable  quantity 
of  “grit”  in  the  palm,  the  best  way  is  to  give  it  another  dose  of 
separation.  If  it  is  milky,  and  a  slight  deposit  is  seen  on  the  hand,  it 
is  probably  a  good  emulsion,  so  far  as  separation  is  concerned.  The 
drum  is  gently  rinsed  once  with  cold  water,  and  the  bulk  of  the  gela¬ 
tine  necessary  to  complete  the  emulsion  having  been  soaked  for  a  short 
time  in  water  is  used  as  a  mop  to  remove  the  deposit  from  the  sides  of 
the  drum.  In  the  dark  room  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  when  the 
whole  of  the  deposit  is  removed,  and  a  rapid  emulsion  will  probably 
be  more  consolidated  and  more  difficult  to  remove.  One  of  the  strong- 
points  of  the  process  is  that  we  have  only  a  known  quantity  of  silver 
haloid,  a  known  quantity  of  gelatine,  and  a  known  quantity  of  water 
to  deal  with,  so  that  our  emulsions  may  be  made  always  alike — in 
these  respects,  at  least.  The  bulk  of  gelatine  is  soaked  in  the  required 
quantity  of  water,  and  that  water  is  measured  beforehand,  and  used 
later  as  the  solvent  of  the  entire  emulsion.  No  silver  goes  down  the 
sink,  for  any  minute  quantity  washed  accidentally  out  of  the  drum  is 
added  with  the  rejected  liquid  to  the  residues.  I  once  separated  an 
emulsion  containing  precisely  125  grains  of  silver  bromide.  After 
separation  I  kept  the  liquid,  decanted,  dried,  weighed  the  precipitate, 
and  found  less  than  one  grain,  and  some  part  even  of  that  must  have 
been  nitrate. 


REMARKS  ON  MR.  DONKIN’S  NEW  FORM  OF 
SENSITOMETER. 

By  James  B.  Spurge. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  find  such  a  good  worker  as  Mr. 
Donkin  taking  up  this  very  interesting  subject.  I  am  particularly  struck 
with  the  extreme  simplicity  of  his  arrangement,  and  would  like  to  know 
if  I  understood  him  correctly,  that  you  could  vary  the  distance  of  the 
candle  from  the  perforated  plate  without  influencing  the  result.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  otherwise,  which  I  hope  to  make  clear  by  the  aid  of 
this  diagram. 


Considering  two  extreme  cases,  viz.,  the  largest  and  smallest  apertures. 
Let  a  a  be  the  plane  of  the  perforated  plate ;  8  8  the  sensitive  film  ; 
Cj  to  C8  are  points  in  the  candle  flame  ;  h  a  hole  infinitely  small ; 
and /q/q  the  boundary  of  the  largest  hole.  Consider  first  h.  The  rays 
emitted  by  Cj  C2  and  C3  C4  must  cross  at  that  point,  and  lie  within 
a  a.  The;  light  incident  upon  S  S  will  be  represented  by  a  corresponding 
series  of  points,  their  distance  apart  bearing  a  strict  proportion  to  the 
relative  position  of  a  a  between  S  S  and  the  source  of  light,  h  being 
common  in  both  cases.  On  the  other  hand  take  7q/q,  when  you  observe 
these  conditions  are  not  the  same,  for  instead  of  the  light  emitted  being 
limited  to  a  point  upon  S  S,  the  divergent  rays  from  C5  C6  and  C7 
Co  can  now  illuminate  appreciable  areas,  which  overlap  each  other. 
These  rays  cross  on  both  sides  of  a  a.  The  distance  apart  of  the  crossing 
points  will  vary  with  every  change  made  in  the  distance  of  the  candle, 


the  extent  of  such  variations  becoming  greater  for  every  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  hole.  I  am  therefore  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
this  does  not  affect  the  ratio  of  the  intensities,  for  if  the  light  could  be 
removed  to  an  infinite  distance  away,  the  areas  illuminated  would  be  found 
to  correspond  to  the  shape  of  the  hole,  and  for  different  sized  apertures 
their  intensity  would  remain  the  same  in  every  case.  There  are  other 
causes  of  error,  but  time  will  not  permit  my  entering  into  them.  As 
an  instance,  the  nearer  the  flame  is  brought  towards  the  perforated  plate 
the  greater  the  angular  variation  in  the  paths  of  the  rays  with  a  similar 
disturbance  in  their  relative  lengths  from  8  8.  There  is  one  other  matter 
I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  upon,  and  that  is  the  method  of  inter¬ 
preting  sensitometer  results,  i.e.,  by  comparing  the  intensities  that 
produce  the  minimum  of  effect.  This  is  of  importance  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  but  it  is  liable  to  mislead  the  photographer  who  adopted  it 
to  time  his  exposures  by.  When  you  wish  to  determine  the  exposure 
needed  to  produce  the  best  results  upon  different  kindsof  films,  I  havefound 
that  equal  densities  obtained  with  the  sensitometer  upon  them  respec¬ 
tively  must  be  noted,  and  the  relative  intensities  that  produced  them 
compared  together.  It  will  then  be  found  that  the  ratios  so  obtained  will 
vary  with  the  density.  Consequently,  when  assigning  the  mean  value  for 
calculating  the  necessary  exposure,  in  order  to  secure  the  repetition  of  a 
series  of  densities  approximating  to  one  another,  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  range  of  the  particular  portion  of  the  intensities,  which  will 
be  focussed  upon  the  films  when  in  the  camera  that  you  wish  to  obtain 
alike  in  each  respective  case.  With  reference  to  the  employment  of 
candles,  I  have  found  them  to  be  very  unreliable,  the  actinic  value  of  the 
light  depending  greatly  upon  the  condition  of  the  wick. 

- + - 

^foreign  flotes  anti  iletos. 

On  Fire  Insurance  Companies:  French,  English,  and  American — 
Turmeric  on  Fellow  Glass  for  Orthochromic  Views — Flatinum  as 
a  “  Physical  Intensive r  ” — Herr  E.  Vogel ,  jun.,  on  Captcim  Pizzig- 
helli’s  new  Platinoiype  Process. 

Judging  by  a  jeremiad  on  the  subject  in  a  recent  number  of  a 
Parisian  divisional  newspaper,  fire  insurance  is  not  one  of  the  things 
of  which  it  can  be  said,  “  They  manage  these  things  better  in  France.’’ 
The  question  discussed  is,  Apart  from  the  danger  of  fire  spreading  to 
neighbouring  property,  is  it  better  for  the  insured,  when  once  lire 
has  broken  out  in  his  premises,  to  let  the  contained  goods  burn,  or  to 
make  every  effort  to  save  as  much  as  possible  P  Our  jeremiadist  says 
it  is  all  one  which  you  do,  you  will  have  to  suffer  the  loss  in  either 
case.  Suppose  you  are  insured  for  1007.,  and  goods  valued  at  90/. 
have  been  savedj  the  insurance  company  says,  “You  insured  for  100/., 
you  have  90/.  saved,  we  will  pay  you  the  remaining  10/.,  and  there 
you  are.”  In  fact,  the  Frenchman  objects  to  the  rigorous  application 
of  the  general  average  clause.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  everything 
is  burnt ;  you  insured  for  so  much,  and  you  estimate  your  losses  at  so 
much.  Very  well,  show  your  invoices.  They  are  burnt  too,  but 
duplicates  of  those  of  recent  date  may  be  obtained  from  the  houses 
that  furnished  the  goods.  You  procure  the  desired  duplicates. 
Meantime  an  inspector  has  been  turning  over  the  ashes  ;  he  denies 
that  the  objects  said  to  have  been  burnt  ever  existed ;  he  questions 
and  cross  questions  your  family,  your  employes ;  then  he  offers  you 
a  fourth  or  a  fifth  of  the  value  you  have  lost.  Yrou  decline  the  offer  as 
inadequate.  Arbitratdrs  are  appointed ;  they  cannot  agree.  A  law¬ 
suit  is  begun  and  carried  from  court  to  court,  until  you,  poor  burnt- 
out  one,  whose  purse  cannot  stand  against  the  rich  company,  at  last 
gives  in,  stay  proceedings,  and  accept  the  despicable  sum  offered 
you.  Now,  it  is  not  exactly  plain  wherein  lies  the  grievance  in 
the  first  case  as  cited.  In  the  second  case  the  company  sends  an  in¬ 
spector  ;  well,  so  he  does  in  this  country,  and  from  the  moment  the 
fire  is  out  until  the  arrival  of  the  insurance  company’s  agent,  the 
burnt-out  place  is  in  possession  of  the  police  and  the  proprietor  may 
touch  nothing.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  company  should  do  with¬ 
out  inspectors  and  take  every  man’s  word  that  such  and  such  goods 
were  burnt.  Are  such  things  as  frauds  against  insurance  companies 
quite  unheard  of  P  In  this  country  a  respectable  insurance  company 
will  pay  when  it  has  convinced  itself  of  the  bond  fides  of  the  insurei,  : 
and  it  will  not,  under  such  circumstances,  drag  him  from  court  to 
court.  But  even  here  the  general  average  clause  applies,  and  seems  to 
be  just  in  the  main,  though  of  course  it  sometimes  presses  heavily  on 
the  individual ;  as  when  a  man  has  not  insured  his  stock  at  nearly  its 
full  value — say  it  is  very  fluctuating,  sometimes  he  has  much  stock, 
sometimes  little,  so  he  insures  it  for  500/.,  a  fire  breaks  out  when  he 
has  as  much  as  1000/.  worth  in  bis  warehouse  and  a  quarter  is  saved. 
Well,  the  insurance  company  would  get  that  valued  and  pay  him  the 
500/.  insured  for,  less  the  value  put  upon  the  salvage  ;  in  plain  words, 
he  will  have  lost  750/.  worth  of  goods,  and  the  insurance  company  will 
pay  him  250/.  This  is  a  worse  case  than  that  of  the  imaginary 
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Frenchman,  for  his  stock  was  insured  at  its  full  value  and  he  was  paid 
the  actual  value  of  what  was  destroyed.  Did  he  expect  the  company 
to  pay  him  100/.  and  leave  him  with  90/.  worth  of  goods  ?  Of  course 
if  the  goods  were  much  damaged  the  company  should  pay  him,  in 
addition  to  the  10/.,  the  difference  between  the  actual  value  of  the 
saved  goods  and  the  90/.  nominal  value  of  the  same. 

There  is  a  grievance,  however,  connected  with  insurance  in  this 
country.  We  refer  not  to  insurance  companies  repudiating  just  claims 
made  upon  them,  but  to  the  abnormally  high  rate  they  levy  upon 
photographers  as  compared  with  other  businesses  in  which  the  risk  of 
tire  is  as  great  if  not  greater,  and  the  want  of  discrimination  shown 
between  the  treatment  of  owners  of  wooden  studios  and  those  who 
have  their  buildings  in  stone  and  lime  with  all  dangerous  chemicals 
stored  in  separate  buildings.  A  case  has  lately  transpired  in  which 
the  owner  of  a  shop  already  insured  wished  to  insure  his  studio  also, 
when  he  was  told  that  the  rate  for  the  latter  would  be  more  than 
double  what  be  had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  for  the  former,  and, 
moreover,  that  if  the  shop  communicated  with  the  studio  the  rate  for 
the  former  would  also  be  increased  to  the  larger  rate.  This  same  rate 
is  also  found  to  press  heavily  upon  American  photographers,  at  least 
in  the  older  states.  In  the  newer  states  and  territories  the  valuation 
is  taken  in  no  such  haphazard  wa}r.  From  private  correspondence  the 
writer  learns  that  in  California,  for  instance,  the  rates  offered  by  all 
the  insurance  companies  are  uniform,  and  are  regulated  by  an  in¬ 
surance  union.  All  the  new  towns  are  laid  out  in  blocks,  and  each 
block  is  numbered  so  that  a  house  can  at  once  be  “  located.”  The 
insurance  union  gets  up  very  costly,  minute,  and  accurate  maps  of  each 
of  these  blocks,  and  every  house  as  it  is  built  is  examined  by  fire  in¬ 
surance  surveyors  and  entered  in  the  books  at  the  rate  decided  on,  so 
that  when  the  owner  comes  to  insure  the  rate  to  be  paid  has  already 
been  decided,  independently  both  of  the  particular  company  and  the 
particular  individual  entering  into  the  transaction.  Of  course  the 
object  of  the  Union  is  to  keep  up  the  rates,  that  of  the  insurer  is  to 
bring  them  down,  but  the  photographer  does  not  seem  to  be  placed  at 
any  special  disadvantage  compared  to  other  trades.  Amongst  the 
things  for  which  extra  rates  are  charged  are  abutment  on  adjoining- 
buildings,  use  of  stove  pipes  instead  of  properly-built  chimneys,  using 
oil  stoves,  &c. 

The  Mittheilungen  objects  to  the  repeated  recommendation,  both  in 
England  and  Germany,  of  turmeric  as  a  stain  for  yellow  glass,  which 
it  cannot  allow  to  possess  the  slightest  advantage  over  aurantia,  which 
is  in  the  market  as  a  chemically  pure  compound  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  while  the  preparation  of  a  solution  of  turmeric  is  troublesome. 
The  root  has  to  be  heated  with  alcohol,  allowed  to  settle,  filtered,  and 
after  all  the  preparation  is  less  equal  than  a  three  per  cent,  solution  of 
aurantia  in  collodion. 


Professor  Vogel  distinguishes  between  physical  development  and 
intensification  and  chemical  development  and  intensification.  For 
example,  in  the  wet  collodion  process,  the  physical  iron  developer  and 
physical  pyrogallic  acid  intensifier  are  used,  by  which  the  silver  is 
deposited  as  a  powder,  while  in  chemical  development  and  intensifica¬ 
tion  the  exposed  bromide  of  silver  has  undergone  chemical  change. 
As  yet  only  silver  and  mercury  have  been  successfully  used  as 
physical  intensifies,  copper  salts  acting  as  chemical  developers.  Lately, 
however,  Herr  E.  Vogel,  jun.,  in  a  communication  from  the  photo¬ 
chemical  laboratory  of  the  Technical  High  School  at  Charlottenburg, 
near  Berlin,  says  he  has  succeeded  in  employing  platinum  as  a  physical 
intensifier.  He  took  an  under  printed  platinotype  print,  which  had 
been  washed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  tried  to  intensify  it 
with  platinum.  He  added  three  to  five  drops  of  a  1 ;  6  solution  of 
potassium,  cliloroplatinite  to  50  c.c.  water,  then  further  added  5  c.c. 
ferrous  oxalate  developer,  and  poured  the  whole  over  the  picture  to 
he  intensified,  which  had  been  previously  laid  in  a  clean  developing 
dish.  In  a  short  time  the  potassium  cliloroplatinite  was  reduced  to 
metallic  platinum,  which  attached  itself  advantageously  to  the 
metallic  particles  already  present  in  the  image.  The  solution  soon 
became  quite  black,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  platinum  thrown  off, 
but  even  before  this  took  place  one  could  see  that  the  image  had 
gained  very  distinctly  in  depth.  In  order  to  recover  the  platinum,  the  I 
solution  is  placed  in  a  bottle  to  settle  to  the  bottom,  then  the  clear 
liquid  above  it  is  decanted  off. 


Herr  E.  Vogel,  jun.,  also  says  he  has  tried  Captain  Pizzighelli’s 
new  platinotype  process,  hut  found  considerable  difficulty  in  applying  a 
smooth  and  even  coat  to  the  paper  in  the  case  of  the  sensitising  solu¬ 
tion  to  which  gum  arabic  was  added,  as  the  coating  was  streaky,  and 
covered  with  innumerable  hubbies.  He  was  going  to  try  whether  pre¬ 
paring  the  paper  with  a  stronger  solution  of  gum  would  mend  matters. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOP,  PATENTS. 

No.  4063. — “  Improvements  in  Plate  Racks  for  Photographic  and  other  similar 
Purposes.”  S.  Delicate. — Dated  March  16,  1888. 

No.  4112. — “Improvements  in  Photographic  Apparatus.  ”  J.  J.  L.  Guyahd. 
— Dated  March  16,  1888. 

No.  4128. — “A  New  or  Improved  Process  or  Mode  and  Means  of  Producing 
Photographic  Prints  of  Designs  for  Christmas  Cards,  Memorial  Cards,  ami 
other  Ornamental  Cards  of  similar  nature.”  J.  Macintosh. —  Dated  March 
17,  1888. 

No.  4145.— “  Improvements  in  Plate-lifting  Apparatus  for  Working  Metal 
Sheaths  under  a  Bag  in  connexion  with  Detective  and  other  Cameras.”  S.  W. 
Rough. — Dated  March  17,  1888. 

No.  4149.— ‘‘Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras.”  W.  A.  Brice,  Italy 
—Dated  March  17,  1888. 

No.  4180. — “Improvements  in  the  Construction  of  Dark  Slides  for  Photo¬ 
graphy.”  S.  Delicate.— Dated  March  19,  1888. 

No.  4248.— “  Improving  the  Form  of  Camera  for  obtaining  Photographs  of 
Moving  and  other  Objects,  which  he  calls  ‘The  Mitrailleuse  Camera.’”  F. 
N OWL  an. — Dated  March  20,  1888. 


PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Regulating  and  Fixing  the  Horizontal  or  Vertical  Swing  of 
Photographic  Cameras. 

No.  4808.  Charles  Sands  and  John  James  Hunter,  20,  Cranbourn-. street, 
Leicester-square,  W.C. — March  31,  1887. 

A  circular  or  other  shaped  piece  of  brass  or  other  material  with  a  half  circular 
slot  near  edge,  and  having  a  small  knob  handle  for  moving  same.  This  is  fixed 
on  to  a  plate  which  is  fastened  on  to  the  main  body  of  camera  by  means  of 
screw  or  rivet.  Cut  in  this  under-plate  is  another  slot.  Upon  the  swing  part 
of  camera  is  a  plate  with  projecting  pin,  which  is  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  pass  through  the  two  slots  previously  mentioned.  By  pressing  the  knob  on 
circular  plate  either  backwards  or  forwards  enables  you  to  open  or  close  the 
swing  at  will,  and  at  end  of  the  projecting  pin,  on  the  swing  part  of  camera,  is  a 
small  screw  knob  for  the  purpose  of  clamping  the  two  plates  in  any  position 
required.  One  of  each  of  these  circular  plates  requires  to  be  placed  on  each  side 
of  the  camera. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

April  3 . . . 

North  London  . 

MyddeltonHall,TTpper-st.,  Islington 

3............ 

Bolton  Club  . . . 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Bolton. 

?>  3 . 

„  3  . . 

Glossop  Dale . . . 

Society’s  Rms.,Norfolk-sq., Glossop 

„  3 . 

Society’s  Rooms,  18,  High-street. 
Paisley  Museum. 

„  3 . . 

Paisley  . . . . . 

„  3 . . . 

Sheffield  . . .  . . 

Masonic  Hall,  Surrey-street. 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 
Hall,  20,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 

„  4 . . 

„  4............ 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Society  . 

„  4 . 

Mechanics’  Institute,  Hanley. 

The  Baths,  Bridgman-street. 

„  5 . 

Bolton  Photographic  Society  ... 

„  5 . . 

Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  ... 

Lamb’s  Hotel,  Keform-st.,  Dundee. 

,,  5. . 

Philosophical  Hall,  Leeds. 

Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

„  5..... . 

London  and  Provincial . . . 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 


On  Thursday  night,  March  15,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above 
Association,  held  at  the  Masons  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London,  Mr.  Edgar  Clifton 
occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  L.  Medland  exhibited  two  elastic  hands,  by  means  of  which  Decoudun’s 
photometer  could  be  held  against  the  ground-glass  of  the  camera  and  leave  the 
hands  of  the  operator  free.  He  found  that  the  photometer  sometimes  gave 
indications  which  he  did  not  believe,  but  on  trial  its  indications  proved  to  be 
right. 

Mr.  Atkinson  said  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  operator  should  know  the 
speed  of  his  particular  batch  of  plates  when  using  the  photometer.  He  should 
like  to  know  the  cause  of  the  spots  on  the  sky  of  the  negative  he  then  exhibited. 

Mr.  A.  H ADDON  thought  the  spots  might  be  due  to  particles  of  rust  in  the 
water  acting  on  the  pyrogallol ;  hydrochloric  add  would  probably  abolish  them. 

The  Chairman  had  long  ago  had  the  same  spots  with  Mawdsley’s  studio 
plates. 

Mr.  F.  Berry  always  used  hydrochloric  acid,  yet  had  sometimes  obtained  the 
same  spots. 

Mr.  PIaddon  responded  that  the  rust  might  be  in  the  emulsion. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwich  exhibited  another  opalotype  printing  frame.  The 
negative  was  held  in  position  by  a  spring,  and  when  the  positive  was  to  be  of 
the  same.size,  it  was  also  held  in  true  position  by  a  spring  ;  but  when  it  was  to 
be  of  smaller  size,  a  piece  of  paper  coated  with  guttapercha  was  used,  and  by 
its  means,  after  warming  the  back  of  the  plate  and  the  backboard  of  the  print¬ 
ing  frame,  the  paper,  which  could  be  used  several  times  over,  held  the  two 
together. 

Mr.  J.  Hubert  read  a  paper  about  a  new  flashing  magnesium  lamp  [see 
page  195],  He  said  that  he  used  guncotton  to  ignite  the  magnesium  powder, 
because  the  use  of  chlorate  of  potash  with  the  powder  was  patented. 

Mr.  Haddqn  remarked  that  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  had  publicly  ignited 
mixtures  of  magnesium  powder  and  chlorate  of  potasli  for  photographic 
purposes  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
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Mr.  Hubert  said  that  the  German  patentees  also  used  prussiate  of  potash 
as  one  of  the  ingredients. 

Mr.  Haddon  responded  that  prussiate  of  potash  would  give  heat  but  not 
yield  oxygen. 

Mr.  Hubert  stated  that  when  burning  magnesium  for  regular  photographic 
work,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  adopt  some  device  for  trapping  the  smoke, 
since  fifteen  grains  of  magnesium  fired  at  one  time  in  a  room  of  ordinary  size 
will  render  its  atmosphere  unendurable. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  thought  it  improbable  that  half  a  dozen  charges  could 
be  fired  quickly  enough  to  anticipate  muscular  motion  on  the  part  of  the  sitter 
by  means  of  the  apparatus  exhibited  that  evening.  They  all  felt  obliged  to 
Mr.  Hubert  for  his  perseverance  in  trying  different  experiments  to  perfect  the 
magnesium  flashing  light. 

Mr.  Hubert  thought  that  as  the  main  gas  tube  was  large  in  comparison 
with  the  small  orifices  of  his  burners,  six  charges  could  be  fired  at  sufficiently 
near  the  same  instant. 

The  Chairman  reminded  Mr.  Hubert  that  gas  was  elastic  and  his  piece  of 
tubing  long.  He  added  that  Mr.  Hart  had  had  to  regrind  commercial  mag¬ 
nesium  powder  to  get  the  best  effect  with  flashing  lights. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  thought  that  in  the  future  samples  of  magnesium  powder 
with  all  the  particles  oxidised  on  the  surface  might  be  in  the  market,  and  that 
would  probably  affect  the  results  in  flashing  light  experiments. 

Mr.  Haddon  said  that  if  he  had  to  ignite  several  charges  simultaneously,  he 
should  use  platinum  junctions  and  a  current  from  a  battery  of  Leclanche’s  cells. 

Mr.  Mackie  stated  that  six  or  seven  years  ago  a  man  in  Newcastle  invented 
something  on  the  same  principle  as  the  apparatus  exhibited  that  evening  by 
Mr.  Hubert. 

Mr.  Hubert  responded  that  he  had  never  heard  of  any  such  earlier 
invention. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 

On  the  Thursday  evening  (March  15)  following  the  Conference  days,  exhibitors 
of  apparatus  in  the  exhibition  at  the  Society  of  Arts  visited  the  Club  and 
kindly  gave  explanations  of  special  features  in  their  exhibits.  Sir  George 
Prescott  occupied  the  chair,  and  some  discussion  took  place  upon  some  of  he 
articles  described. 

A  gentleman,  representing  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  exhibited  and  described  their 
single  combination  lens,  giving  straight  lines,  also  a  view  meter  and  new  lens 
shutter. 

Mr.  Lyonel  Clark  handed  round  one  of  Mr.  Wray’s  lenses,  in  which  one 
tube  was  constructed  to  take  either  of  three  lenses  of  different  focal  lengths 
with  adjustment  for  altering  the  position  of  the  stops,  which  were  in  the  form 
of  an  Iris  diaphragm. 

Mr.  Charlton  Wollaston  exhibited  his  shutters,  some  in  ebonite  and 
mahogany  cases,  much  lighter  than  the  metal  cases  ;  also  a  clock  ticking 
quarter  seconds  and  a  useful  form  of  stopper  for  bottles. 

Mr.  Stanley’s  representative  handed  round  a  rapid  shutter,  and  described  a 
camera  with  lock,  nut,  rack  and  pinion,  and  hinges  to  the  dark  slide,  in 
which  the  wood  is  lapped  to  prevent  light  piercing  the  leather  hinges. 

Mr.  Thornton  described  his  camera  and  a  special  stereoscopic  camera. 

Mr.  Spiers  showed  the  working  of  Messrs.  Sands  &  Hunter’s  new  camera, 
and  other  apparatus  was  shown  by  members  present. 

On  Thursday,  March  29,  the  subject  is  Stereoscopic  Photography ;  paper 
to  be  read  by  Mr.  A.  Stroh.  Meeting  at  eight  p.m. 


The  lantern  evening,  on  Thursday,  March  22,  was  specially  interesting  to 
members  as  being  the  occasion  for  the  first  use  of  the  new  Club  lantern 
supplied  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer.  There  was  an  excellent  collection  of  slides,  the 
contributors  being  the  Woodbury  Printing  Company,  and  Messrs.  Spiers, 
Pringle,  Donkin,  Ferrero,  Davison,  Gale,  and  Freshwater.  The  Woodbury 
slides  were  magnificent  in  technique.  Other  processes  illustrated  were  col- 
lodio-bromide  and  gelatino-bromide,  by  Mr.  Pringle;  gelatine  with  ferrous 
oxalate  development,  by  Mr.  Donkin  ;  and  wet  collodion,  by  Mr.  Gale. 

Mr.  Freshwater  supplemented  the  exhibition  by  a  few  remarks  on  Coloicred 
Slides,  illustrating  his  address  by  a  comparison  of  slides  of  the  same  subject, 
coloured  and  plain.  For  this  purpose  he  used  a  very  compact  and  effective 
lantern,  by  Messrs.  Newton,  of  Fleet-street. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed  to  those  assisting. 

On  Thursday,.  April  5,  the  subject  will  be  Stereoscopic  Photography ,  by  Mr. 
A.  Stroll. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting,  on  March  20,  at  Myddelton  Hall,  Islington,  The 
President,  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  proceedings  commenced  with  a  presentation  to  the  late  Hon.  Secretary, 
Mr.  H.  M.  Smith,  who  had  unexpectedly  come  to  town,  and  was  present  at  the 
meeting. 

The  President,  in  handing  Mr.  Smith  the  testimonial-—a  handsome  spirit 
stand  and  fittings — said  that  lie  was  glad  to  be  able  to  make  the  presentation 
personally,  instead  of  sending  the  article  down  to  Huddersfield.  As  they  had 
had  but  a  few  hours’  notice,  the  Committee  had  been  unable  to  have  the 
inscription  plate  fixed  before  the  commencement  of  the  meeting.  All  the 
meihbers  appreciated  the  fact  that  the  present  healthy  and  flourishing  state  of 
the  Society  was  mainly  due  to  Mr.  Smith’s  exertions,  and  the  present  gift  was 
intended  to  mark  their  recognition  of  these  services,  and  not  in  any  way  as  a 
payment  or  reward  for  them. 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  the  presentation  was  a  pleasant  surprise  for  him, 
and  he  could  not  help  feeling  gratified  at  the  way  in  which  the  Society  had 
recompensed  his  labours  as  Hon.  Secretary.  These  labours,  he  was  glad  to 
say,  had  been  rendered  easy  and  pleasant  by  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of 
the  officers  and  members,  and  he  very  much  missed  their  pleasant  companion¬ 
ship  and  photographic  chat  now  that  he  had  made  his  abode  in  a  provincial 
own.  In  conclusion,  lie  would  beg  the  subscribers  to  accept  liis  most  sincere 


thanks— thanks  which  were  not  the  less  hearty  because  he  felt  they  could  not 
be  adequately  expressed  in  words. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  thought  the  present  a  most  appropriate  one,  as  lie  sure 
their  late  Hon.  Secretary  was  always  present  with  them  “in  spirit  on  their 
meeting  nights. 

The  ordinary  business  of  the  evening  was  then  commenced  by  Mr.  Smith, 
who  said  that  he  had  lately  been  giving  more  attention  to  lan’t.-rn  m.v 
He  had  found  a  set  of  three  meniscus  lenses,  which  could  1><-  used  singly  or 
in  combination,  of  great  value  in  giving  a  picture  of  any  required  at 
widely  varying  distances  from  the  screen,  and  recommended  the  Society  to 
procure  such  a  set  with  the  necessary  telescopic  tube. 

Mr.  E.  Clifton  said  that  he  knew  of  a  case  where  another  society  had  pro¬ 
cured  a  set.  They  were,  however,  glad  to  exchange  them  for  a  good  carlt  lens. 
The  single  lenses  required  considerable  stopping  down,  and  even  then  'lid  not 
give  good  enough  definition  to  satisfy  an  audience  of  photographers. 

The  President  said  that  single  lenses  did  not  give  such  good  definition  when 
used  in  the  lantern  as  a  double  combination  did.  There  was  also  with  the 
shorter  focus  lenses  a  considerable  amount  of  pincushion  distortion.  He  had 
some  years  ago  introduced  a  lantern  objective  with  a  large  back  lens  possess¬ 
ing  a  large  amount  of  negative  spherical  aberration,  so  as  to  give  a  very  flat 
field,  with  a  short  focus  lens. 

Mr.  Smith  then  passed  round  a  group  of  members  of  the  Photographic  Con¬ 
vention  at  Derby  which  had  not  previously  been  exhibited,  also  prints  from 
stripping  films  and  backed  plates. 

Mr.  Tavener  exhibited  prints  on  Obernetter  paper,  and  an  interior  taken  by 
Hart  and  Bishop’s  flash  lamp  using  fifteen  grains  of  powder. 

Mr.  Reader  exhibited  several  landscape  and  interior  pictures. 

Mr.  L.  Medland  showed  a  large  number  of  prints  from  negatives  taken  by  a 
friend  with  Watson’s  detective  camera,  and  also  a  few  transparencies  from 
some  of  the  same  negatives.  In  answer  to  a  question,  he  said  the  latter  on 
collodio-bromide,  &c.,  were  developed  with  Ingall’s  hydroquinone  developer. 
He  had  developed  thirty  transparencies  in  two  ounces  of  the  diluted  developer, 
and  even  then  it  was  not  exhausted. 

Mr.  Hiscock  showed  several  good  transparencies  on  Fry’s  lantern  plates. 
They  were  developed  with  soda  and  were  of  an  excellent  colour. 

Mr.  J.  Nesbit  exhibited  a  stereoscopic  transparency  of  members  of  the 
Society  at  Winchmore  Hill.  He  said  he  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Medland’s 
method  of  using  the  same  developer  over  and  over  again,  as  it  must  vary  in  its 
composition  in  power  with  successive  usings. 

Mr.  Mackie  said  that  he  had  found  that  even  the  second  transparency 
developed  in  the  same  developer  showed  a  deterioration.  This  might  be  less 
with  hydroquinone,  but  still  must  occur. 

Mr.  Medland  had  not  found  any  such  deterioration. 

A  short  discussion  on  Mountants  then  followed,  after  which  it  was  announced 
that  Mr.  Bishop  would  give  a  demonstration  of  Eastman’s  transferrotype  at  the 
next  meeting. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Society  should  have  its  first  outdoor  meeting  on 
Easter  Monday,  and  St.  Albans  was  chosen  as  the  scene  of  operations. 
Members  will  leave  King’s  Cross  by  the  first  train  after  ten  a.m.,  meeting  at  the 
Peahen  Hotel,  St.  Albans,  at  twelve  noon. 


BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the  Technical 
Schools,  Bridge-street,  on  the  23rd  inst., — Mr.  E.  H.  Jaques,  Vice-President, 
in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  Henry  Bartlett,  H.  Coles,  A.  Darby,  J.  Gladstone,  jun.,  G. 
Jenkins,  J.  H.  Slioebotham,  C.  A.  Smith,  A.  L.  Sterne,  and  E.  W.  Taylor, 
were  elected  members,  and  Messrs.  J.  Stiles,  Thomas  Shrieve,  and  P.  Wigley, 
were  nominated  for  election. 

A  few  lantern  slides  were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  \V.  Moore,  and  Mr.  E.  C. 
Middleton  exhibited  an  apparatus  for  taking  reversed  negatives.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Harrison  showed  a  curious  old  book  on  Hillotype,  said  to  be  the  secret  of 
photographing  in  colours. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Townsend  then  delivered  his  paper  on  Sunshine  and  Shadow, 
from  a  beginner’s  point  of  view,  giving  a  long  enumeration  of  the  failures  and 
trials  of  an  amateur,  and  invited  the  members  to  give  advice  to  those  members 
who  were  still  without  experience. 

A  long  discussion  followed,  from  which  we  give  the  following  abstract. 

The  Chairman  said  beginners  could  have  plenty  of  advice  if  they  would 
only  ask  for  it,  but  the  difficulty  would  arise  which  process  to  select  from  the 
multitudinous  processes  which  would  be  recommended.  He  advised  the  be¬ 
ginner  to  use  the  question  box.  In  the  case  of  exposure  this  is  a  difficult 
question,  but  he  himself  always  judged  by  the  appearance  of  the  picture  on 
the  ground-glass. 

Mr.  George  A.  Thomason  recommended  Beach’s  developer,  and  considered 
it  will  do  everything  required  in  the  way  of  obtaining  plucky  negatives  which 
will  give  good  prims.  Always  bear  in  mind  to  keep  the  potash  back.  Long 
experience  and  many  failures  is  the  royal  road  to  success  in  developing. 

Mr.  B.  Karleese  remarked  that  the  leaders  on  excursions  were  always 
ready  to  render  any  advice  or  assistance  when  called  upon  by  members 
requiring  it. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Middleton  thought  there  was  really  great  latitude  in  exposure 
which  by  careful  development  can  always  produce  good  pictures. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Iliff  had  recently  exposed  on  a  landscape  with  six,  ten,  and 
sixteen  seconds,  and  in  development  had  obtained  precisely  similar  results. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Nock  :  Beginners  and  many  amateurs  make  a  great  mistake  in 
not  appreciating  the  separate  and  each  individual  action  of  the  pyro  alkali  and 
the  bromide. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Pickard  :  Professionals  themselves  are  in  reality  amateurs  or 
learners  at  first. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Jaques  does  not  recommend  hydroquinone — lie  has  spoilt  many 
plates  in  using  it.  Amateurs  should  not  try  to  compete  with  professionals  in 
portraiture.  Landscape  is  properly  the  amateur’s  true  field. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Foster  recommends  rubbing  the  focussing  screen  with  vaseline 
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or  castor  oil  to  get  better  definition,  and  marked  on  the  board  the  lines  an 
amateur  should  draw  on  his  ground-glass  to  guide  him  in  forming  an  artistic 
picture. 

Mr.  Iliff  recommended  glycerine,  and  Mr.  Middleton  white  wax  dissolved 
in  ether  as  a  good  substitute  (for  focussing  screen)  rubbed  on  plain  glass. 

Mr.  Jaques  remarked :  To  get  a  purple  tone  in  prints,  a  good  negative  is  a 
sine  qud  non. 

Mr.  Karleese  always  fumes  his  paper  with  ammonia,  and  uses  chloride  of 
lime  in  his  bath. 

Mr.  Foster  also  finds  it  necessary  to  fume  the  paper  with  ammonia,  and 
the  negative  must  be  clear  in  the  shadows. 

Mr.  Middleton  :  One  should  tone  quickly  to  get  purple  tone.  Carbon 
printing  will  give  any  tone  required  (Autotype  Company). 

Mr.  Thomason  had  heard  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  purple  tints  if  the 
paper  was  dry.  The  paper  should  be  moderately  damp,  and  printing 
frames  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  hot  in  the  sun. 

Mr.  Pickard  when  mounting  prints  uses  Mawson’s  mountant.  It  does  not 
cockle  the  prints. 

Mr.  Middleton  :  Nothing  better  than  starch.  It  should  be  boiled  and 
made  as  thick  as  possible.  Use  gum  arabic  with  a  little  sugar  and  camphor 
when  it  is  required  to  mount  prints  with  a  glaze. 

Mr.  Iliff  cautions  the  use  of  inferior  gum  arabic,  and  mentioned  the 
simplicity  of  Wollf’s  mount. 

Mr.  Nock  :  Sugar  is  dangerous  to  use  in  mountants,  unless  used  in  very 
small  quantities. 

Excursions  were  announced  for  Kenilworth  on  Friday,  the  30th  inst.,  and  to 
Shrewsbury  on  Monday,  April  2. 


A  special  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in 
the  Technical  Schools,  Bridge-street,  on  Monday,  the  26th  inst.  The  meeting 
was  called  under  Rule  17,  a  member  being  charged  with  conduct  in  opposition 
to  the  well-being  of  the  Society, — Mr.  R.  Godfrey  in  the  chair. 

Sixty-eight  members  were  present. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  the  letter  appearing  in  th &  Amateur  Photographer 
for  March  9,  also  his  correspondence  with  the  Editor  relative  thereto.  He 
stated  that  a  meeting  of  the  Council  had  been  held,  ten  members  of  which 
were  present,  and  who  approved  of  the  course  he  had  taken. 

The  Rule  and  Requisition  having  been  read,  the  Chairman  invited  Mr. 
Welford  to  defend  the  charge  made  against  him,  and,  after  hearing  his  re¬ 
marks,  an  animated  discussion  followed. 

Mr.  B.  Karleese  moved  and  Mr.  F.  J.  C.  Taylor  seconded  : — “  That  in 
the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  conduct  of  W.  D.  Welford  in  making  anony¬ 
mously  in  a  public  journal  charges  against  members  of  the  Birmingham 
Photographic  Society,  he  being  at  the  time  a  member  and  officer  of  the  Society, 
is  reprehensible  in  the  highest  degree,  and  is  opposed  to  the  well-being  of  the 
Society.”  Forty  members  voted  for,  and  twenty  against  the  resolution,  a 
ballot  having  been  taken,  and  the  votes  counted  by  Messrs.  Karleese  and 
Welford. 

Mr.  Karleese  then  moved: — “That  the  conduct  of  W.  D.  Welford 
deserves  the  strongest  condemnation  this  meeting  can  express,  and  that  he  be 
called  upon  to  resign.”  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Iliff. 

Mr.  James  P.  Heaton  then  proposed  as  an  amendment : — “That  the  matter 
be  now  allowed  to  drop.”  This  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  one,  and  upon 
the  Chairman  putting  the  motion,  the  latter  was  carried — twenty -nine  voting 
i  for,  and  twenty-seven  against. 


LEICESTER  AND  LEICESTERSHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  members  of  this  Society  held  their  second  visitors’  evening  of  the  season 
at  the  Old  Town  Hall  on  the  14th  inst.,  when  Mr.  J.  T.  Cook  gave  a  lecture 
on  Round  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  with  the  Camera. — The  chair 
was  occupied  by  the  President,  Mr.  George  Bankart,  and  the  room  was  well 
filled. 

Mr.  Cook  first  traced  on  a  map  the  route  undertaken  by  him — viz.,  from 
Southampton  to  Barbados,  Trinidad,  Jamaica,  and  other  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  along  the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Chili 
to  Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  and  returning  vid  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  the 
Argentine  Republic,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil.  The  lecture,  which  was  full  of  in¬ 
formation  with  regard  to  the  countries  visited,  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
sixty  slides  selected  and  prepared  from  170  negatives  taken  by  himself,  and 
exhibited  on  a  fifteen-foot  screen  by  a  oxyhydrogen  lantern,  provided  and 
worked  by  Messrs.  T.  S.  &  W.  Taylor.  The  views  were  much  appreciated, 

I  and  illustrated  vividly  the  scenery,  physical  features,  architecture,  costumes, 
and  other  objects  of  interest  in  the  various  countries.  Among  the  most 
striking  were  a  series  of  views  on  the  highest  railway  in  the  world,  that  from 
Lima  up  the  Andes  to  a  height  of  12,200  feet,  the  snow-clad  mountains  of 
Patagonia  and  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  the  wonderful  tropical  and  forest  scenery 
of  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies.  In  replying  to  a  vote  of  thanks  accorded  to 
him,  Mr.  Cook  mentioned  that  he  covered  22,000  miles  in  seven  months,  and 
secured  170  good  representative  negatives  on  Fry’s  plates,  using  Ross’  rapid 
and  symmetrical  lenses.  He  also  gave  some  interesting  information  as  to  the 
state  of  photography  in  the  great  Southern  Continent,  where  he  found  pro¬ 
fessionals  were  ready  to  assist  amateurs. 


MANCHESTER  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

'  At  the  monthly  meeting  held  on  the  13th  inst.  at  the  Manchester  Athenaeum, 
the  President,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  M.A. ,  presided. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Wade,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  read  a  paper  on  The  History 
of  a  Lantern  Slide.  The  paper  was  a  description  of  Mr.  Wade’s  method  of 
making  lantern  slides,  and  showed  the  history  of  a  plate  from  the  time  it  was 
purchased  to  its  final  exhibition  in  a  lantern. 

President,  in  commenting  on  the  excellency  of  the  paper,  mentioned 
that  Mr.  Wade  had  been  awarded  the  bronze  medal  at  the  Liverpool  Inter¬ 


national  Photographic  Exhibition,  for  the  beauty  and  excellency  of  his  lantern 
slides. 

Mr.  R.  O.  Gilmore  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  flash  light  as  used  in 
photography.  He  exhibited  and  explained  his  method  of  firing  the  charges  of 
guncotton  and  magnesium.  For  dark  interiors,  such  as  a  crypt  or  the  interior 
of  a  cavern  like  Poole’s  Cavern  in  Derbyshire,  it  would  be  necessary  to  fire 
several  charges  from  different  points.  This  could  be  done  one  by  one,  or, 
better  still,  simultaneously,  by  passing  a  current  of  electricity  through  fuses 
placed  in  the  guncotton.  To  show  the  application  of  this,  Mr.  Gilmore 
exhibited  apparatus  and  fired  off  simultaneously  three  charges  of  guncotton 
and  magnesium  in  different  parts  of  the  room.  The  apparatus  used  was 
entirely  home-made,  and  it  was  shown  that  any  amateur  could  construct 
similar  apparatus  in  a  short  time  and  at  the  cost  of  a  few  shillings.  For 
portraits  all  that  is  required  is  an  empty  biscuit  tin  with  a  small  spirit  lamp 
placed  inside,  a  suspended  cage  to  hold  the  guncotton,  and  a  wire  by  means  of 
which  the  cage  can  be  drawn  into  the  flame  of  the  spirit  lamp.  Reflectors  of 
white  paper  are  used  to  prevent  too  dark  shadows. 

Mr.  James,  of  London,  sent  one  of  his  patent  lamps  for  exhibition. 

About  240  members  and  friends  were  present. 


HALIFAX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Club  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  March 
15,  in  the  Mechanics’  Hall, — Mr.  Thos.  Illingworth  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Smith  read  a  paper  upon  The  Optical  Lantern  :  its  Construction 
and  Uses.  It  was  listened  to  with  great  interest  and  attention,  and  his 
experiments  were  much  applauded. 

A  vote  of  thanks  brought  a  very  instructive  evening  to  a  close. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  AND  NORTHERN  COUNTIES’ 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Mosley-street  Cafe,  Newcastle, 
on  Tuesday,  the  13th  inst., — H.  R.  Proctor  in  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  business  had  been  discussed,  Mr.  M.  AuTYread  the  following 
paper  on  The  Development  of  Gelatine  Dry  Plates  : — 

To  any  one  really  caring  for  high-class  work,  and  recognising  the  absurdity 
of  trying  to  get  such  work  by  mechanically  developing  all  kinds  of  plates  by 
the  same  developer,  the  study  of  development  is  most  interesting,  and  it  is 
surprising  how  much  can  be  done  by  those  able  to  profit  by  such  study.  As 
the  formula  given  by  each  maker  differs,  I  consider  it  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  precise  rules  for  the  development  of  gelatine  plates.  In  fact,  I  find  it 
scarcely  possible  to  mix  any  developer  to  finish  the  plate  without  alteration  as 
it  goes  on.  One  must  suit  the  developer  to  the  exposure  and  the  subject.  In 
my  own  practice,  since  the  introduction  of  sulphite  of  soda  in  the  developer,  I 
use  three  dishes  of  solutions  of  different  strengths  :  one  containing  the  normal 
developer  given  with  the  plates  I  am  using,  another  strong  in  pyro,  and  the 
third  strong  in  ammonia  and  bromide  solution.  I  mix  all  three  before  com¬ 
mencing  to  develop,  and  often  use  the  same  solutions  for  an  hour,  occasionally 
adding  a  little  ammonia  to  the  normal  developer.  With  these  three  solutions 
I  can  develop  anything  like  a  properly  exposed  plate.  For  exposures  made  in 
the  studio  I  usually  start  with  the  normal  developer,  but  for  exposures  in  the 
field  I  commence  with  the  pyro  solution,  and  from  the  time  it  takes  the  image 
to  appear  I  can  at  once  tell  how  to  proceed.  When  the  exposure  has  been  too 
much  for  the  normal  developer,  I  transfer  the  plate  to  the  strong  pyro  solu¬ 
tion,  and  get  much  better  results  than  by  first  washing  the  negative  under  the 
tap,  as  some  recommend  ;  but  where  the  image  is  long  in  coming  out,  I  wash 
well  under  the  tap,  and  redevelop  in  the  strong  ammonia  and  bromide  solution. 
For  instantaneous  exposures  such  as  one  gets  at  the  seaside,  where  there  are  no 
very  deep  shadows,  I  commence  in  the  strong  ammonia  and  bromide,  and  fre¬ 
quently  have  to  work  up  sufficient  density  in  the  normal  developer  ;  but  where 
there  are  deep  shadows,  such  as  in  street  views,  boats  with  sails,  &c.  (such 
subjects  always  being  under  exposed),  I  soak  the  plate  in  ammonia  and  water, 
the  proportion  being  about  two  minims  ammonia  to  tour  ounces  of  water  :  and 
as  they  require  much  forcing,  I  find  this  assists  in  bringing  out  the  detail. 
Where  much  over  exposure  is  suspected,  soak  the  plate  in  a  pyro  and  bromide 
solution  first,  but  never  bromide  alone,  as  it  destroys  the  power  of  bringing  de¬ 
tail  out  in  the  shadows.  I  have,  therefore,  arrived  at  the  following  conclu¬ 
sions  : — Always  expose  thoroughly,  and  do  not  try  instantaneous  pictures 
where  there  is  not  light  enough  to  impress  them  ;  where  the  action  of  light  has 
been  excessive,  a  modified  developer  will  give  a  good  negative.  An  instan¬ 
taneous  picture  exposed  in  a  bad  light  cannot  be  developed  into  a  good  nega¬ 
tive,  but  a  plate  over  exposed  can  be  developed  by  a  suitable  developer. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  J.  B.  Payne,  F.  Green,  T.  Gallon  ay, 
J.  Pike,  H.  R.  Proctor,  E.  G.  Lee,  and  others  took  part. 

The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  April  meeting  will  be  on  Instantaneous 
Shutters,  to  be  opened  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Proctor. 


CHESTER  SOCIETY  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Photogkaphic  Section. 

'he  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  March  8,  Mr.  E.  W . 
’arnell,  F.C.S.,  in  the  chair.  .  . 

A  paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Fish,  B.Sc.,  on  Light  and  Colour, 
Rich  was  illustrated  with  lantern  slides  and  a  number  of  very  interesting 
xperiments  showing  the  formation  and  action  of  liglit-waves  and  the  effect  of 
assing  light  through  various  coloured  glasses  and  solutions. 

The  properties  of  the  spectrum  were  demonstrated  by  means  ot  the  oxj  - 
ydrogeu  limelight,  and  a  train  of  quartz  prisms  and  condensers  (which  v.  ere 
indly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  Messrs.  Yeates  &  Sons,  of  Dublin),  and  a 
rint  of  the  spectrum  taken  on  bromide  paper  was  de\  eloped  and  handed 
>und  for  inspection,  eliciting  great  interest  on  account  of  the  prominence  ot 
le  photographic  ultra-violet  rays. 
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A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Fish  for  his  paper. 

It  was  decided  to  take  the  photographic  weekly  journals,  to  form  a  library 
in  connexion  with  the  section,  and  to  ask  for  contributions  of  books,  &c.,  from 
members. 

DUKINFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  preliminary  meeting  was  held  at  Dukinfield  on  March  21,  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  forming  a  Photographic  Society  on  the  same  lines  as  other 
societies. 

Mr.  John  T.  Lees  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  very  fair  attendance  of 
professional,  amateur,  and  would-be  photographers. 

The  Chairman  pointed  out  the  objects  of  such  a  Society,  and  after  some 
discussion  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  a  Society  be  formed. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Shirley  was  appointed  Hon.  Secretary. 

The  subscription  to  be  five  shillings  per  annum. 

A  considerable  number  of  gentlemen  gave  in  their  names,  and  judging  from 
the  interest  manifested  the  Society  has  every  prospect  of  a  useful  and  successful 
career. 

GLASGOW  AND  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Association,  180, 
West  Regent- street,  Glasgow,  on  Tuesday,  the  20th  inst., — Mr.  Ralph  H. 
Elder,  President,  occupied  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  and  other  matters  of  business  had  been  disposed  of,  the 
President  called  on  Dr.  McCorkindale  to  give  a  demonstration  of  a  new 
artificial  light  for  portraiture. 

Dr.  McCorkindale  explained  that  the  light  was  produced  by  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  a  mixture  of  carbon  disulphide  vapour  and  nitric  oxide.  He  first 
showed  the  production  of  nitric  oxide  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  copper 
turnings,  the  gas  being  collected  over  water  in  a  pneumatic  trough  in  a  glass 
jar  of  about  100  ounces  capacity.  In  this  operation  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  jars  are  quite  filled  with  water  before  any  gas  is  admitted,  other¬ 
wise  an  explosive  mixture  might  be  produced  by  the  presence  of  air.  The 
nitric  oxide  having  been  prepared,  about  four  drachms  of  carbon  disulphide  was 
poured  into  the  jar,  and  the  stopper  quickly  replaced,  the  jar  being  then 
shaken  up  for  a  few  seconds.  Meanwhile  several  cameras  had  been  set  up, 
and  the  President  posed  before  them.  The  stopper  of  the  jar  being  removed, 
a  lighted  taper  was  applied  and  an  instantaneous  Hash  resulted  of  a  brilliant 
blue  tint,  but  not  very  luminous,  so  that  there  was  no  distress  to  the  eyes  of 
sitter  or  spectators.  The  jar  used  was  long  and  narrow,  and  the  inrush  of  air 
after  the  flash  caused  a  loud  musical  note,  which  a  timid  person  might  have 
called  an  explosion,  but  had  a  wider  jar  been  used  there  would  have  been  no 
sound.  The  lenses  used  were  rapid  symmetricals,  stop  |,  and  the  plates  of 
various  “extra  rapid ”  makes.  The  resulting  negatives  were  well  exposed, 
and  the  lighting  fairly  soft. 

A  group  of  a  number  of  members  was  then  taken,  but  in  this  case  a  larger 
quantity  of  carbon  disulphide  was  shaken  up  in  100  ounces  of  nitric  oxide. 
The  result  was  a  prolonged  blaze  of  bright  blue  light,  lasting  about  half 
a  second  and  quite  noiseless.  This  light  has  the  advantage  of  causing  no 
smoke  as  magnesium  does,  and  is  free  from  any  dazzling  glare.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  objectionable  smell  of  the  carbon  disulphide,  which  should, 
when  possible,  be  added  out  of  doors. 

During  the  evening  a  number  of  novelties  were  handed  round  for  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  members,  and  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  a  number  of  frames  of 
prints  were  exhibited,  from  which  a  selection  was  made  by  ballot  to  form  the 
Association’s  exhibit  at  the  Glasgow  International  Exhibition. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Society  on  the  7th  inst.,  the  President  occupied  the 
chair. 

Ten  gentlemen  were  elected  to  membership,  and  five  names  submitted  for 
election  in  April. 

Mr.  W.  Ivison  Macadam  gave  a  lecture  on  Spectrum  Analysis,  illustrated 
by  numerous  experiments  and  diagrams,  which  occupied  the  remainder  of  the 
evening.  The  lecture  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  which  has  been 
delivered  before  the  Society  for  some  time,  and  was  listened  to  with  great 
interest. 

Mr.  Macadam  gave  a  sketch  of  the  progress  made  in  spectrum  analysis  from 
the  time  when  Newton  made  known  his  great  discovery  of  the  compound 
character  of  light  down  to  recent  researches  and  advances  on  the  subject.  A 
variety  of  substances  were  burned  in  the  electric  lamp,  and  the  colour  band 
peculiar  to  each  thrown  upon  the  screen.  The  photographic  bearing  of  the 
subject  was  also  made  apparent,  and  particular  attention  called  to  what  the 
lecturer  described  as  the  blue  or  chemical  rays. 

The  President  expressed  the  great  pleasure  which  had  been  given  to  the 
members  on  this  occasion,  and  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer. 

A  new  shutter  was  exhibited  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  by  T.  Wardale. 
It  is  the  patent  of  Mr.  Elliot,  and  contains  some  new  features.  It  was  admired 
for  its  portability  and  apparent  efficiency. 

.  - +. - 

AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  MADRAS. 

The  first  meeting  of  a  new  Society  under  the  above  name  was  held  at  the 
College  Hall,  Madras,  on  the  evening  of  February  17,  1888. 

Over  forty  members  have  already  joined  the  Society,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  fifteen  or  twenty  more  will  be  enrolled  as  soon  as  the  Society  has  got  into 
working  order. 

The  Rules  were  drafted  and  discussed,  and  then  referred  to  the  Committee 
for  revision  and  final  submission  to  the  next  General  Meeting. 

The  Commander-in-Chief,  his  Excellency  Lieutenant-General  Sir  C.  G. 
Arbuthnot,  K.C.B.,  R.A.,  has  kindly  consented  to  be  the  Patron  of  the 
Society,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  to  serve  on  the  managing 
committee  : — President,  Mr.  F.  B.  Hanna  ;  Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Hannyngton  and  Mr.  C.  Michie  Smith  ;  Committee,  Colonel  A.  Curtois,  Mr. 


D.  E.  W.  Leighton,  Dr.  G.  Oppert,  Mr.  W.  G.  Pavey,  Mr.  C.  V.  Suudarum 
Sastri,  and  Captain  R.  II.  C.  Tufnell  ;  llun.  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mi  I 
Dunsterville,  whose  address  is  Rayapuram,  Madras. 

It  is  proposed  to  have  a  dark  room  properly  fitted  up  with  everything 
necessary  for  the  use  of  the  members,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  fotmo 
possible  to  have  an  exhibition  of  members’  work  in  the  next  cold  weather. 
Perhaps  some  English  photographers  will  favour  the  Society  with  specimens  of 
their  work,  for  which  purpose  due  notice  shall  be  given. 

- - - ♦ - 

©omgpontrence. 

LENSES  CORRECTED  FOR  ARCHITECTURE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  the  reports  on  the  discussion  following  Mr.  Traill 
Taylor’s  paper  on  Single  Lenses  Corrected  for  Architecture,  might  leave 
many  still  to  infer  that  the  instrument  I  have  recently  introduced 
is  only  a  revival  of  quite  an  old  lens  constructed  by  the  late  Mr.  James 
Goddard,  for  the  interest  of  your  readers,  and  in  justice  to  myself,  I  am 
desirous  of  pointing  out  the  important  differences  of  optical  construction 
that  really  exist ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  those  who,  unlike 
Mr.  Taylor,  have  not  made  a  special  study  of  optics  in  all  its  bearings, 
and  have  only  a  general  acquaintance  with  exterior  forms  of  lenses,  were 
able,  from  the  cursory  discussion,  to  grasp  and  appreciate  the  real 
optical  differences. 

I  was  diffident,  at  the  Conference,  of  dwelling  too  much  upon  the 
personal  matter  referred  to  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  his  paper,  as  I  fully  recog¬ 
nised  the  general  bearing  of  his  remarks,  viz.,  to  aid  the  photographer, 
not  in  possession  of  a  rectangular  lens,  to  convert  the  ordinary  forms  of 
landscape-distorting  lenses  into  a  rectilinear  combination  as  a  “  make¬ 
shift,”  though  unattended  with  any  certain  degree  of  optical  correction. 
However,  what  I  did  say  and  describe  on  the  blackboard  on  that  occasion 
was  imperfectly  understood. 

In  the  course  of  my  work  to  produce  a  single  non-distorting  combina¬ 
tion,  I  actually,  though  by  an  independent  coincidence,  constructed  a 
lens  of  the  form  made  by  Mr.  Goddard,  described  in  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography  for  1869.  I  discarded  the  form — Fig.  1,  Goddard— as 
useless,  for  three  reasons,  viz. : — 

1.  The  permissible  aperture  free  from  spherical  aberration  was  very 
small  compared  to  that  in  the  form  eventually  adopted. 

2.  The  field  was  too  curved  to  be  of  any  use,  so  much  so  that  at  three 
inches  from  the  axis  the  vers,  sine  was  nearly  one  inch,  and  slight  dis¬ 
tortion  at  the  margins  became  apparent. 

3.  Under  the  particular  conditions  indicated,  to  cure  the  first  defect  by 
making  the  curves  of  the  back  lens  shallower,  the  field  naturally  became 
much  more  curved. 

Goddard  evidently  made  the  posterior  lens  of  hia  combination  of  very 
deep  curves  to  obtain  flatter  field,  and  I  referred  to  this  as  liable  to 
increase  the  probability  of  the  “flare  spot.”  Mr.  Traill  Taylor  was 
evidently  acquainted  with  this,  for  he  describes  the  lens  of  Goddard  iD 
1869  as  follows  : — “  The  ‘  double  periscopic  ’  lens  of  Goddard  described 
in  the  paper  we  have  extracted  above  from  the  manuscripts  now  in  our 
possession  is  a  singular-looking  lens  at  first  sight.  When  we  first  got 
ours  we  were  rather  surprised  at  its  external  shape,  which  was  that  of  a 
double  convex  lens  of  exceeding  thickness.” 

The  author  of  the  paper  states  that  the  corrector  or  double  anterior 
combination  in  both  instances — see  Figs.  1  and  2 — are  of  practically 
Goddard.  Dallmeyeb. 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 

“plain  glass”  in  both ;  but  here  the  similarity  as  optical  constructions 
closes.  One  can  see  through  plain  glass  and  a  number  of  other  tran¬ 
sparent  substances,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  they  possess  the  same 
optical  properties. 

In  the  lens,  Fig.  2,  by  the  employment  of  the  “  Gauss  ”  form  of  front 
as  a  corrector,  and  by  selecting  suitable  curvatures  for  the  lenses,  I  have 
produced  an  instrument  entirely  free  from  distortion,  without  astig¬ 
matism,  and  one  that  gives  a  very  flat  field.  Moreover,  the  curvatures 
generally  are  shalloio  compared  with  the  lens  of  Goddard,  which  is 
evinced  from  the  fact  of  the  combination  in  its  own  cell  being  thin.  Air 
space  included,  it  is  nearly  as  thin  in  the  centre  as  a  triple  cemented 
meniscus  combination. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Thomas  R.  Dallmeyeb. 

25,  N exoman-street,  London,  March  21,  1888. 

[From  the  lenses  thus  placed  in  juxtaposition  the  reader  will  see 
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their  special  features  at  a  glance.  We  have  merely  to  add  that 
although  somewhat  similar  in  their  external  configuration  and  even 
as  regards  their  cemented  portions  being  practically  of  no  magnifying 
power,  yet,  arising  from  their  different  modes  of  correction,  the  Dall- 
meyer  lens  proves  to  he  by  far  the  better  of  the  two  when  subjected 
to  actual  trial,  covering  a  larger  and  flatter  field  with  a  much  wider 
diaphragm. — Eds.] 


MEDALS  AND  EXHIBITIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — “  Looking  at  the  whole  medal  system  in  its  entirety,  we 
inquire  if  the  time  has  not  arrived  when  it  should  be  suppressed  as  a 
nuisance?”  is  a  question  asked  in  a  recent  leader  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography.  The  answer  must  be  determined  from  the 
point  of  view  from  which  you  look  at  it.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed,  as 
one  who  has  taken  medals  occasionally  since  1860,  and  who  has  had  con¬ 
siderable  experience  in  getting  up  exhibitions,  to  give  my  views  from  both 
positions.  It  is  j  ust  possible  they  may  be  the  reverse  of  what  might  be 
expected. 

Medals  are  now  so  widely  spread  and  carried  so  low  down,  even  to  the 
giving  them  for  advertising  purposes,  that,  as  an  exhibitor,  I  should  like 
to  see  them  abolished.  If  no  more  were  ever  offered  the  value  of  my 
hard-won  medals  of  years  ago,  which  is  now  depreciated,  would  be  greatly 
increased.  I  do  not  mean  depreciated  in  intrinsic  value,  but  as  tokens  of 
honourably-won  battles  against  formidable  antagonists.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  I  had  to  get  up  an  exhibition,  I  should  not  expect  success 
if  I  did  not  offer  some  inducement  to  the  best  exhibitors  to  contribute. 
The  pleasure  of  paying  for  your  space  and  the  other  expenses  incurred  is 
not  enough. 

Although,  as  I  have  said,  I  would  willingly  see  the  awarding  of  medals 
abolished,  I  confess  it  would  have  one  effect  on  me,  which  I  will  explain. 
I  make  a  rale  to  exhibit  whenever  possible,  or,  perhaps  I  should  say, 
when  asked,  at  every  important  exhibition,  even  if,  as  at  Glasgow,  no 
medals  are  given  except  to  the  members  of  the  Societies  ;  but  I  fear  I 
should  not  feel  sufficient  stimulating  promptings  to  produce  another 
Pawn  and  Sunset,  and  should  be  content  to  amuse  myself  with  smaller 
and,  perhaps,  less  important  work. 

There  was  a  time  when  winning  a  medal  was  an  event,  when  the  won¬ 
derful  news  was  flashed  off  to  you  by  telegraph,  as  if  you  had  won  the 
Derby,  followed  plentifully  by  congratulatory  letters.  A  medal  used  to 
be  a  visible  sign  that  you  were  a  master  in  your  art ;  does  it  mean  the 
same  thing  now  ?  Times  are  changed.  Medals  are  given  now  so  plenti¬ 
fully  that  I  have  had,  as  a  judge,  to  award,  not  without  a  twinge  at  the 
shamefulness  of  the  thing,  medals  to  photographs  which  would  not  have 
realised  sixpence  each,  even  if  sold  under  the  auspices  of  that  wonderful 
paradox,  the  new  Amateur  Trading  Society,  about  which  Mr.  Adcock 
writes  in  your  last. 

The  question  with  the  promoters  of  some  exhibitions  seems  to  be,  how 
to  spread  the  greatest  number  of  medals  over  the  greatest  number  of  ex¬ 
hibitors.  The  object  used  to  be,  how  to  attract  the  newest  and  best  pic¬ 
tures.  The  new  Liverpool  rule,  that  medalled  pictures  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  competition,  cleared  away  at  one  fell  swoop  many  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  new  pictures  of  the  year  and  made  way  for  the  second  string.  I 
should  have  thought  that  local  amateurs  who  had  no  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  London  exhibition  would  expect  to  see  the  best,  or,  anyhow, 
the  most  talked  of,  results  of  the  year  in  their  own  show,  whether  they 
had  been  exhibited  and  honoured  or  not. 

A  word  on  a  kindred  subject  and  I  have  done.  In  a  leaderette  in  your 
last  number  you  seem  inclined  to  suggest  (I  don’t  say  you  put  it  stronger 
than  this)  that  the  efforts  of  the  exhibitors  of  a  few  pictures  only  every 
year,  and  which  are  sent  to  most  of  the  exhibitions,  are  “  flukes.”  This 
i  is  scarcely  a  fair  inference.  We  know  that  flukes  are  all  too  possible  in 
photography,  but  it  is  against  all  probability  that  the  same  men  would 
fluke  year  after  year  with  undeviating  good  luck.  Is  it  not  that  these 
men  make  a  serious  study  of  their  art  and  prefer  that  their  productions 
shall  be  “  fit  though  few  ?”  For  the  making  of  a  good  photograph  is  not 
so  quick  a  process  as  those  who  fire  “  at  lairge  ”  at  all  nature  without 
much  result  seem  to  think.  There  is  also  another  good  reason  why  some 
pictures  go  the  round  of  the  exhibitions  besides  what  has  been  called 
“pot-hunting.”  If  a  picture  is  good  or  bad,  if  it  become  famous  or 
notorious,,  the  managers  of  provincial  exhibitions  are  usually  so  glad  to 
get  the  pictures  their  visitors  are  most  likely  to  want  to  see  that  they 
I  send  special  invitations,  sometimes  very  energetic  ones.  For  instance,  I 
have  just  opened  one  beginning,  “  Excuse  my  pertinacity.”  It  requires  a 
hard  heart  to  do  other  than  excuse  and  comply. 

To  conclude,  I  agree  with  you  and  say  abolish  medals.  It  will  leave 
me  with  a  collection  of  which  I  shall  always  be  proud,  and  will  relieve 
some  photographers  from  the  strain  of  doing  their  best  every  year. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  H.  P.  Robinson. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  a  letter  sent  by  me  to  a  contemporary,  which  claims 
to  be  the  paper  of  the  amateur,  was  refused  insertion,  may  I  ask  space 
of  you  to  point  out  what  I  think  no  fellow  can  understand  ? 

1.  Last  year  an  editor  gave  a  distinguished  amateur  a  medal  for  his 

work. 


2.  Same  editor  contemptuously  ridicules  this  same  work  at  Crystal 
Palace. 

3.  Amateur  complains  of  this  in  a  letter  to  editor. 

4.  Editor  defends  criticism  on  ground  that  medal  was  given  for  examples 
of  genre  work  and  home  portraiture  rather  than  for  technical  excellence. 

5.  An  anonymous  correspondent  to  that  paper  praises  the  technical  excel¬ 
lence  of  this  amateur' s  work,  but  on  other  grounds  complains  strongly  of  it. 

6.  I  would  like  to  know  why  a  medal  was  given  for  work  that  now  gets 

so  mercilessly  cut  up  by  the  giver  of  it.  Is  not  the  whole  business  a 
wretched  commentary  on  profuse  medal  giving  ?  Iam  not  a  professional. 
—I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  James. 

Melton  Mowbray,  March  24,  1888. 

THE  OXYETHER  EXPLOSION. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  your  account  of  an  explosion  of  an  ether  saturator,  you  say 
it  was  “constructed  on  the  most  improved  principle,”  Pardon  me  for 
disputing  you,  and  once  more  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  such  an 
explosion  never  has  occurred,  and  cannot  possibly  be  made  to  cccur,  with 
the  saturator  invented  by  myself  and  used  exclusively  in  this  country. 

The  saturator  that  was  exploded  had  two  fatal  defects  :  the  passage 
for  oxygen  was  so  large  (growing  larger  with  the  consumption  of  ether) 
that  when  by  chance  or  mismanagement  an  explosive  mixture  was  formed 
there  was  sufficient  bulk  of  it  to  make  a  tremendous  explosion,  bursting 
the  saturator  and  upsetting  everything  near  it ;  the  liquid  ether  was  also 
liable  to  be  thrown,  flaming,  about  the  room. 

In  the  Ives  saturator  the  passage  for  oxygen  is  never  large  enough  to 
hold  an  explosive  mixture  capable  of  doing  any  damage  whatever,  and 
when  the  ether  supply  is  low  enough  to  permit  of  the  formation  of  an 
explosive  mixture  an  explosion  will  not  throw  out  any  liquid  ether,  or, 
in  fact,  do  anything  more  serious  than  to  blow  off  the  rubber  tubes  or 
blow  out  the  cork.  This  is  not  mere  supposition,  but  is  a  fact  that  has 
been  demonstrated  by  actual  experiment. 

The  only  man  I  ever  knew  to  have  what  might  have  been  a  serious 
accident  while  employing  an  Ives  saturator,  got  himself  into  trouble  by 
introducing  a  wash  bottle  between  the  jet  and  the  saturator;  he  was 
trying  to  secure  absolute  safety,  and  instead  he  dissolved  most  of  the 
ether  out  of  the  oxygen,  leaving  an  explosive  mixture  that  exploded  back, 
through  insufficient  pressure  at  the  jet,  and  burst  his  wash  bottle.  The 
bottle  was  broken  into  (probably)  a  thousand  pieces,  and  the  operator 
considerably  bruised,  but  the  saturator  remained  in  perfect  order  and 
ready  for  use. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  F.  E.  Ives. 

907,  Filbert -street,  Philadelphia,  March  13,  1888. 


BEARD’S  AUTOMATIC  GAS  REGULATOR. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Kindly  allow  me  a  few  words  in  reply  to  “  Atticus’s  ” 
letter  in  your  last  impression. 

That  the  awards  at  exhibitions  of  any  kind  should  give  unqualified 
satisfaction  is,  I  am  afraid,  too  much  to  expect — and  what  occurred  at 
Liverpool  I  know  nothing  about.  With  regard  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
Exhibition,  however,  I  can  safely  say  that  if  all  the  apparatus  had  been 
as  fully  tested  as  was  “Beard’s  Regulator”  you  would  in  all  probability 
have  had  fewer  communications  from  dissatisfied  exhibitors.  This 
ingenious  contrivance  was  used  by  Mr.  Beard  himself  for  both  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  at  the  lantern  slide  entertainments  given  daily  in  the  large 
theatre,  the  result  being  perfectly  satisfactory. 

An  efficient  governor  to  be  used  with  compressed  gases  has  long  been 
wanted  in  our  lantern  world,  and  it  must  be  very  gratifying,  both  to  the 
inventor  and  all  those  acquainted  with  the  “Regulator,”  to  know  that, 
in  this  instance  at  any  rate,  a  really  reliable  invention  has  obtained  the 
reward  it  merited. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  F.  A.  Bridge. 

East  Lodge ,  Dalston-lane ,  London. 


CHROMATE  OF  SILVER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Let  me  thank  Mr.  W.  Jerome  Harrison  for  his  letter  in 
the  Journal  of  December  16,  1887,  in  which  he  points  out  that  I  omit  all 
mention  of  the  process  of  M.  Paul  Roy  in  my  communication  to  the 
Almanac  on  the  subject  of  chromate  of  silver. 

I  was  aware  of  the  process  wherein  a  chromate  of  silver  emulsion  is 
made  as  a  stepping  stone  to  a  bromide  of  silver  emulsion,  having  experi¬ 
mented  with  the  process  some  years  ago.  I  did  not,  however,  know  the 
name  of  its  originator. 

The  statement  that  “gelatine  containing  chromate  of  silver  in  emul¬ 
sion  coagulates  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  alkaline  bichromate  is 
scarcely  correct  without  some  qualification.  The  gelatine  coagulates  in 
presence  of  a  considerable  excess,  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  make  a  fine 
emulsion  of  chromate  of  silver  in  the  presence  of  excess  even  of  the  red 
chromate  without  coagulation,  provided  the  total  amount  of  nitrate  of 
silver  used  be  not  over  a  few  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  provided  the 
excess  be  not  great. 

My  recollection  of  the  Roy  process  is  that  it  gave  me  a  very  fine,  but 
not  a  rapid,  emulsion.  I  think,  however,  that  I  made  only  one  or  two  ex¬ 
periments  with  it,  My  recollection  of  it,  however,  caused  me  to  have 
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confidence  in  stating  that  a  film  of  bromide  of  silver  in  gelatine,  produced 
by  converting  a  chromate  of  silver  film  by  a  soluble  bromide,  would  not 
be  reduced  by  the  ordinary  alkaline  developer  without  the  action  of  light. 

I  will  take  the  opportunity  of  correcting  one  or  two  errors  in  the  com¬ 
munication  referred  to  by  Mr.  Harrison. 

The  statement  that  “  so  intense  is  the  colour  of  the  chromate  of  silver 
that  an  emulsion  containing  the  equivalent  of  one  grain  of  metallic  silver 
gives  a  film  of  a  deep  ruby  colour,  ”  needs  the  addition,  after  the  wTord 
“silver,”  of  “  to  the  ounce.” 

The  statement,  “  The  red  colour”  (of  the  chromate  of  silver)  “  ought 
also  to  favour  sensitiveness  to  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  ”  is  simply  an 
error.  It  “  ought  ”  to  do  the  very  opposite. 

The  foot-note  is  so  incoherent  that  I  cannot  even  think  what  I  intended 
to  say  in  it, — I  am,  yours  &c,,  W,  K.  Bubton. 


STRIPPING  NEGATIVES  FOR  THE  EASY  PRINTING  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  continuation  of  my  letter  in  your  last  week’s  Journal, 
I  now  give  the  details  of  a  method  of  stripping  gelatine  negatives  and 
putting  them  into  a  convenient  form  for  either  silver,  carbon,  or  any  of 
the  mechanical  methods  of  photographic  printing.  The  materials 
required  will  be  as  follows  : — A  small  quantity  of  fluoric  acid,  some  thick 
transfer  collodion,  a  twenty  per  cent,  solution  of  white  gelatine  (any  of  the 
ordinary  dry-plate  gelatines  will  answer),  a  dish  of  either  ebonite,  lead,  or 
guttapercha,  for  the  fluoric  acid  solution,  some  levelling  stands,  porcelain 
dishes,  &c.  If  the  negative  happens  to  be  varnished,  the  varnish  must 
be  removed  with  methylated  spirit,  care  being  taken  to  entirely  get  rid  of 
it,  otherwise  it  will  form  a  hindrance  in  subsequent  operations. 

The  negative  being  in  an  unvarnished  condition,  is  placed  upon  a 
levelled  stand,  and  a  pool  of  thick  transfer  collodion  poured  upon  it.  This 
is  allowed  to  flow  to  the  corners,  but  is  not  poured  off.  When  the 
collodion  is  thoroughly  set,  which  will  take  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  the 
negative  is  placed  in  a  dish  of  water  to  wash  away  the  ether  and  alcohol ; 
whilst  this  is  in  progress  place  in  the  ebonite,  lead,  or  guttapercha  tray, 
a  solution  of  fluoric  acid  in  the  proportion  of  one  drachm  of  acid  to  ten 
ounces  of  water,  and  transfer  the  negative  to  this  bath.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  corners  will  show  signs  of  being  loosened  and  begin  to  float 
up ;  when  this  arrives,  take  out  the  negative  and  wash  carefully  with 
plenty  of  water ;  now  put  it  face  uppermost  on  a  pad  of  blotting  paper, 
place  upon  the  film  a  piece  of  smooth  writing  paper  thoroughly  wetted 
and  a  little  larger  than  the  negative,  and  get  it  into  contact  by  a  gentle 
action  of  a  squeegee  ;  now  turn  it  over  glass  side  uppermost,  and  raising  the 
plate  slightly  turn  down  a  corner  of  the  paper,  and  the  film  will  probably 
come  with  it ;  should  it  not  do  so,  a  gentle  touch  with  the  finger  nail  will 
put  it  into  contact  and  enable  the  entire  film  to  be  stripped  from  the  glass. 

The  film  disengaged  from,  its  original  glass,  held  together  by  a  film  of 
collodion,  now  rests  upon  a  temporary  support  of  paper ;  the  next  opera¬ 
tion  is  to  get  it  down  upon  a  combined  film  of  gelatine  and  collodion,  made 
as  follows  :  Clean  some  glasses,  any  size,  but  a  little  larger  than  the  nega¬ 
tives  to  be  transferred  to  them,  and  rub  one  side  over  with  French  chalk, 
polishing  it  off  well ;  coat  the  glasses  with  transfer  collodion,  and  when 
set  wash  out  the  solvents  of  the  collodion  in  a  dish  of  cold  water ;  when 
this  is  accomplished  stand  the  plates  up  to  drain  for  five  minutes,  then 
place  on  a  levelled  stand  and  pour  upon  the  moist  surface  a  quantity  of 
a  twenty  per  cent,  solution  of  white-hard  gelatine ;  allow  to  set  and  finally 
rear  up  to  dry  in  a  moderately  warm  room.  These  plates  can  be  prepared 
at  any  time,  and  should  always  be  on  hand  for  use  when  wanted. 

To  complete  the  operation  of  transferring  the  negative  film  now  floating 
about  in  water,  immerse  one  of  these  prepared  gelatine  plates  in  a  tray  of 
clean  cold  water,  and  transfer  to  it  the  negative  film  (which  should  not 
have  been  allowed  to  dry) ;  bring  the  two  surfaces  together  under  water, 
and  lift  out,  get  them  into  perfect  contact  by  a  gentle  use  of  the  squeegee  ; 
take  off  the  supporting  paper  and  allow  the  transferred  film  to  dry  ;  when 
dry  cut  round  the  edges,  and  the  negative  may  be  stripped  from  the  glass 
as  a  film,  both  sides  protected  by  collodion,  convenient  to  handle  and 
capable  of  being  printed  from  either  side  with  equally  good  results.  The  film 
being  enclosed  between  two  surfaces  of  collodion  is  not  likely  to  be  affected 
by  moisture,  will  keep  quite  flat,  and  be  readily  available  at  any  time. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  a  valuable  dry-plate  negative  meets  with 
an  accident  and  gets  cracked;  very  frequently  it  is  only  the  glass  that  is 
broken ;  in  such  cases  the  film  can  be  transferred  as  above  described  and 
the  negative  saved. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  J.  Burton. 

Ealing  Dene. 


ENAMELLING  PRINTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Though  I  misread  “Perplexed’s”  formula,  that  does 
not  necessarily  change  the  meaning  of  the  advice  given  to  him. 

He  does  not  seem  to  grasp  the  rationale  of  enamelling.  Stability  of 
gloss  depends  on  (1),  the  nature  of  the  gelatine  employed,  and,  (2),  on 
the  thickness  of  gelatine  on  the  surface  of  the  photograph.  The  harder 
the  gelatine,  the  less  likely  it  is  to  be  affected  by  damp,  &c.  If  gelatine 
of  a  soft  hygroscopic  nature  be  used,  no  matter  what  thickness  the  coating 
is,  it  will  absorb  moisture  from  the  air  on  the  first  favourable  opportu¬ 
nity.  This  will  cause  the  gelatine  to  swell ;  on  drying  again  the  gelatine 
contracts,  and  thus  nearly  all  the  gloss  will  be  lost.  The  addition  of 
chrome  alum  (in  suitable  proportions,  determined  by  experiment)  to  the 


gelatine  used  for  coating  the  glasses  will  remedy  this  defect.  Chronic 
alum  should  not  be  added  to  gelatine  solution  used  for  putting  prints  iu 
before  squeegeeing  them  on  to  the  collodionised  glass. 

Some  photographers  give  out  a  bogus  enamelled  photograph .  The  so-called 
enamelling  process,  in  this  case,  consists  in  dipping  the  prints  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  gelatine  and  then  squeegeeing  them  on  to  collodionised  gla^-so-,  no 
preliminary  coating  being  used.  The  result  is  what  “Perplexed”  oonu 
plains  of,  because  the  infinitesimal  quantity  of  gelatine  used  is  held  in  the 
pores  of  the  paper  chiefly,  and  not  on  the  surface  of  the  print,  as  it  should 
be.  If  the  collodionised  glasses  are  well  coated  with  hard  gelatine  ( such 
as  Coignet’s*)  plain  water  may  be  used  for  dipping  the  prints  in,  though  air 
bubbles  are  more  likely  to  appear  than  with  a  weak  solution  of  gelatine. 

The  process  of  double-albumenising  paper  is  almost  analogous  to  that 
of  enamelling.  It  the  same  quantity  of  albumen  used  for  the  second 
coating  were  distributed  through  the  pores  of  the  paper,  how  much  would 
the  gloss  be  improved  ?  I  trust  “  Perplexed  ”  sees  the  point.  If  not,  let 
him  come  to  John-o’-Groats,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  give  him  a 
demonstration ! 

I  can  also  give  “  Perplexed  ”  a  formula  for  enamelling  which  is  not 
affected  by  moisture ;  in  fact,  the  prints  after  enamelling  may  be  washed 
without  injury  to  the  gloss.  But  as  I  detest  enamelling  in  every  form  I 
will  not  further  encroach  on  your  valuable  space,  but  if  “  Perplexed  ”  will 
communicate  with  me  privately,  I  shall  send  him  all  the  details. — I  am, 
yours,  Ac.,  P.  G.  W.  Anson. 

John-o'-Groats  Studio,  Thurso,  March  19,  1888. 

*  Is.  8 d.  per  pound  is  tlic  prioo  charged  by  G.  Mason  &  Co.,  Glasgow. 
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Enstoers  t®  Comsponlinits. 


Photographs  Registered 

Messrs.  Powels  &  May,  Birmingham.— Sir  Photographs  of  Mr.  J.  TT.  Turner,  in 
acting  characters.  _ 

Canes  Venatici. — See  reply  to  A.  J.  A. 

Self-Taught. — Have  a  special  separate  mount. 

X.  Y.  Z.  (Redcar). — Apply  to  Mr.  J.  It.  Gotz,  19,  Buckingliam-street,  W.C. 

A.  J.  A.  and  X.  Y.  Z.  (Edeuderry). — Send  addressed  envelope  for  private 
reply. 

Fiat  Justitia. — Must  hold  it  over  for  one  or  two  weeks.  Abnormal  pressure 
on  our  space  compels  this. 

Inquiry. — We  cannot,  from  personal  knowledge,  answer  your  queries,  as  we 
have  no  acquaintance  with  any  of  the  i>roductions  of  the  opticians  named. 

Will  W. — Marion  &  Co.,  Soho-square,  or  W.  II.  Prestwich,  Tottenham,  supply 
plates  such  as  you  require.  We  know  of  no  one  who  supplies  the  emulsion. 

J.  D.  Webster,  aprojtos  of  MM.  Henrys’  photographing  the  stars,  inquires  if 
such  are  sold,  what  price,  and  where  obtainable.  Can  some  reader  give  the 
information  ? 

Drogan.— Let  the  whole  amount  of  developing  solution  be  such  as  to  rather 
more  than  cover  the  plate,  and  let  it  be  compounded  as  directed.  We  do 
not  use  the  plates  named. 

Dose. — By  mixing  together  solutions  of  bichloride  of  mercury  and  iodide  of 
potassium  a  precipitate  is  formed.  This  is  iodide  of  mercury,  which  is 
soluble  in  iodide  of  potassium. 

Magnesium. — When  chlorate  of  potash  is  decomposed  by  heat,  it  leaves 
chloride  of  potassium.  We  have  not  tried  your  experiment.  To  obtain  a 
patent,  write  to  the  Comptroller-General  of  Patents,  25,  Southampton- 
buildiugs,  London,  W.C. 

Ferro-Prussiate. — Possibly  your  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  sensitising 
the  paper  on  a  strouger  silver  bath.  From  your  description  of  the  behaviour 
of  the  prints  it  would  se,em  that  the  albumen  was  but  imperfectly  coagulated. 
Perhaps  you  are  employing  too  much  ammonia  in  the  fixing  bath,  which 
would  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  albumen  soft. 

C.  Walton. — Several  methods  of  making  typographic  blocks  from  nature  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  given  in  our  columns,  and  we  have  nothing  further 
to  add.  The  firms  which  are  producing  the  best  work  in  this  direction  do 
not  publish  working  details  of  the  processes  they  employ.  We  may  add 
that  a  process  for  making  relief  blocks  which  can  be  machined  with  type  iu 
the  ordinary  method  of  rapid  printing  is  still  a  desideratum. 

- + - - 


David  Hedges  &  Sons  write  :  “In  your  list  of  awards  at  the  Liverpool 
Exhibition  you  credit  us  with  a  special  silver  medal  for  amateurs  instead  of 
professionals.” 

The  Practical  Index  of  Photographic  Exposure  is  the  title  of  a  30  page 
brochure  by  A.  R.  Wormald,  Sutton,  Surrey.  Its  object,  as  stated  by  the 
author,  is  to  afford  a  ready  means  of  knowing  the  duration  of  exposure  likely  to 
produce  a  good  negative  with  a  given  stop  and  plate.  It  contains  useful  hints 
and  tables,  including  one  showing  the  rapidity  of  the  greater  number  of  plates 
in  the  English  market. ■  
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CLOUDS  AND  CLOUD  NEGATIVES. 

It  may  perhaps  be  considered  worth  while  to  remind  our  readers 
that  the  present  month  is,  par  excellence ,  suitable  for  obtaining 
pictures  of  clouds  in  their  greatest  variety  and  beauty.  The 
“  white  sky  ”  once  so  diligently  sought  after  in  a  negative  is 
almost  as  extinct  as  the  dodo,  yet  it  would  be  unwise  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  nature  has  other  moods  than  those  suggested  by 
tumbling  masses  and  fleecy  piles  of  whiteness  :  lovely  studies  of 
peace  and  repose  in  landscape,  quiet  country  glimpses,  rural  life 
in  many  phases  maybe  far  better  represented,  speak  their  story 
far  more  plainly,  when  a  simple  gradation  of  tint  from  dull  white 
to  pearly  grey  is  all  that  is  done  for  the  sky.  This  unity  of 
sentiment  with  harmony  of  light  and  shade  is  what  must  be  seen 
in  the  work  of  every  painter  if  he  is  to  make  his  mark ;  but  to 
attain  it,  knowledge,  study,  and  practice  is  required  where  even 
the  brightest  natural  gifts  exist,  and  the  same  with  the  photo¬ 
grapher.  We  have  no  intention  of  raising  the  vexed  question 
of  the  connexion  between  photography  and  fine  art,  we  would 
merely  point  out  that  to  obtain,  as  a  certainty,  as  the  result  of 
special  aim  and  intention,  the  highest  class  of  pictorial  effect,  a 
photographer  cannot  expect  to  be  successful  without  due  thought 
and  trained  observation.  We  do  not  mean  that  kind  of  obser¬ 
vation  that  would  teach  how  to  avoid  putting  together  a  photo¬ 
graphic  patchwork,  with  clouds  lighted,  say,  from  the  east,  and 
the  landscape  below  from  the  west :  that  belongs  to  the  mechanics 
of  the  art.  We  refer  to  the  study  of  nature  and  of  art  that 
will  teach  how  to  seize  various  effects  and  combine  them  truth¬ 
fully  into  a  consistent  and  picturesque  whole.  Clouds  can  be 
made  to  tell  their  own  story  just  as  much  as  a  landscape ;  but 
in  regard  more  particularly  to  composition  of  lines  and  masses, 
of  opposing  and  harmonising  lights  and  darks,  cliiaro-oscuro,  in 
fact,  the  use  of  clouds  may  make  or  mar  a  photograph.  It  is 
somewhat  of  a  feat  to  take  a  technically  excellent  negative 
with  clouds  and  landscape  equally  well  portrayed,  and  for  the 
highest  class  of  work  is  next  to  an  impossibility,  as  the  clouds 
may  not  be  pictorially  suitable  as  balancing  the  composition,  or 
in  keeping  with  the  motif.  To  this  it  will  be  objected  by  some 
that  the  clouds  are  there  and  must  be  right ;  but  the  reply  is 
obvious — the  selection  of  cloud  form,  its  arrangement  and  com¬ 
position  with  the  rest  of  the  picture,  is  just  as  much  a  necessity 
as  selection  of  object  and  point  of  view  is  to  the  more  essentially 
terrestrial  aspect. 

If  these  thoughts  and  theories  fall  in  with  the  general  view, 
tlie  production  of  negatives  of  cloud  scenes,  as  they  may  well 
be  termed,  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance.  For  the 
artistic  photographer  it  will  not  suffice  to  have  one  or  two 
pretty  cloud  negatives,  ruthlessly  to  be  hauled  in  whenever  a 
andscape  is  printed,  he  must  have  variety — variety  of  light¬ 


ing  to  ensure  consonant  effects  of  light  and  shade  for  both  air 
and  earth,  variety  of  form  to  obtain  correct  composition  and 
balance,  variety  of  character  that  a  leading  idea,  in  however 
feeble  a  form  photography  may  necessitate,  can  be  carried  out. 

To  carry  out  this  idea  successfully  it  is  evident  that  such 
negatives  for  cloud  printing-in  should  be  taken  at  different 
periods  of  the  day,  that  the  lighting  may  be  in  character. 
Thus,  large  cumulus  clouds  in  early  morning  or  late  evening 
have  quite  a  different  character  of  illumination  from  those 
secured  nearer  midday.  Possibly  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
would  not  notice  a  set  of  clouds  wrongly  applied  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  but  for  the  credit  of  photography,  which  should  be 
truthful  if  anything,  these  considerations  should  ever  be  active 
in  influencing  the  photographer  who  has  a  high  ideal. 

In  the  practical  half  of  our  subject  there  is  less  to  say  than 
on  many  other  technical  and  less  important  topics.  It  may 
first  be  said  that,  as  in  such  subjects  there  is  a  vast  amount  of 
light  thrown  upon  the  plate,  the  usefulness  of  backing  is 
especially  exemplified.-  Cloud  negatives  need  to  be  sharp  and 
crisp.  The  former  is  only  a  question  of  good  focussing  and  quick 
exposure ;  the  latter  is  governed  by  a  greater  number  of  con¬ 
ditions.  If  a  plate  be  not  backed,  the  finer  shadowings  are  very 
apt  to  be  either  entirely  effaced  or  reduced  in  force,  and  hence 
flat,  shadowy  results  are  likely  to  be  obtained.  We  have 
found  most  success  with  a  good  thick  plate,  well  backed. 
There  is  then  a  delicacy,  richness,  and  value  obtainable  which, 
to  our  mind,  is  never  quite  equalled  otherwise.  This  may  be  a 
little  fanciful,  for  we  know  of  one  gentlemau  who,  when  he 
desires  to  secure  cloud  subjects,  simply  collects  together  all  the 
old  plates  he  possesses  and  exposes  them  at  intervals  at  suitable 
times  at  the  nebulous  panorama.  The  doubtful  plates,  the 
slow  plates,  thin,  thick,  yellow,  white,  all  not  belonging  to  his 
“  set,”  are  pressed  into  service,  and  a  very  fine  collection  of 
cloud  effects  he  gets  together.  Very  possibly  he  loses  some 
good  combinations,  but  enough  remains  to  satisfy  him. 

Some  photographers,  old  hands,  prefer  to  employ  wet  plates 
for  the  purpose,  and  we  do  believe  that  a  crispness  is  obtain¬ 
able  by  their  aid  which  no  dry  plates  can  equal. 

It  is  our  experience  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  cloud 
negatives  too  dense,  as  wfithout  any  correspondiug  advantage 
time  is  lost  in  using  them.  A  printer,  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  dull  day,  with  half  a  dozen  skies  waiting  to  be  printed  in,  has 
not  an  enviable  task  when  his  one  or  two  negatives  of  clouds 
are  very  dense.  At  the  same  time  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
thought  that  specially  weak  images  are  to  be  chosen,  for  a 
little  “pluck”  is  necessary  in  all  such  negatives,  very  dull 
results  being  otherwise  produced.  V  hen  a  cloud  negative  of 
especial  beauty,  one  capable  of  being  applied  to  many  different 
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negatives,  is  obtained,  we  strongly  advise  its  reproduction,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  carbon  process  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  get  by  printing  a  transparency  in 
carbon,  and  from  that  another  negative  almost  precisely  similar 
to  the  first,  and  what  is  better,  capable  of  being  reproduced 
most  readily  in  case  of  a  scratch  or  damage.  Our  space  warns 
us  not  to  linger  on  what  is  a  most  fascinating  subject.  We 
can  only  hope  that  it  will  be  as  interesting  to  our  readers  as  it 
is  to  ourselves,  and  that  we  may  have  been  able  to  impart  to 
them  also  some  little  of  our  own  enthusiasm. 

- ^ - - 

REVERSING  NEGATIVES. 

III. 

We  now  come  to  the  removal  of  the  first  developed  image. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  diluted  nitric  acid,  and  the  strength 
of  this  solution  will  depend,  to  a  very  great  extent,  upon  the 
nature  of  the  collodion  film,  what  it  will  bear,  and  how  the 
plate  has  been  prepared.  Nitric  acid  possesses  two  powerful 
tendencies — one,  to  loosen  the  collodion  film  from  the  glass  ; 
the  other,  with  many  samples  at  least,  to  render  it  extremely 
rotten — and  naturally  these  tendencies  increase  with  the 
strength  of  the  acid.  With  regard  to  the  detachment  of  the 
film  from  the  glass,  the  simplest  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
best  preventive  is  polishing  the  glass  with  powdered  talc 
before  coating.  A  perfectly  clean  plate  holds  the  film  far 
better  than  a  dirty  one,  and  the  thin,  soapy  layer  of  talc  pro¬ 
vides  an  artificial  surface  which  is  wonderfully  adhesive. 
Preliminary  coatings  of  indiarubber,  albumen,  or  gelatine 
augment  rather  than  alleviate  the  trouble,  since  the  acid 
attacks  them  more  readily  than  the  collodion  itself.  They  are 
more  troublesome  of  application  than  the  talc,  than  which 
nothing  better  is  requisite. 

Where  the  film  is  rotted  or  disintegrated  by  the  action  of 
the  acid  the  difficulty  is  greater,  and  the  only  plan  that  can 
be  adopted  in  alleviation  consists  in  reducing  the  strength  of 
the  solution.  But  this,  after  all,  is  but  a  half  remedy,  since 
the  protracted  application  of  a  weak  solution  is  almost  as 
injurious  as  the  shorter  use  of  a  strong  one,  and  is  even  more 
likely  to  cause  the  film  to  split  afterwards  on  drying.  The 
best  way  to  proceed  is,  if  possible,  to  change  the  collodion,  but 
if  that  cannot  be  done  everything  must  be  left  to  care.  With 
a  good,  stout,  and  suitable  collodion  we  have  used  the  acid 
diluted  with  only  its  own  volume  of  water,  and  in  all  cases 
prefer  to  employ  it  as  strong  as  the  film  will  bear.  But  it  may 
have  to  be  diluted  with  five  or  six  volumes  of  water  when  the 
action  is  very  slow  ;  indeed,  beyond  that  degree  of  dilution  it 
is  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  going. 

Besides  the  dilution  of  the  acid  in  cases  of  tender  films,  the 
utmost  care  in  its  application  must  be  observed,  as  well  as  in 
subsequent  washing.  When  using  a  moderately  strong  acid 
which  removes  the  image  in  a  minute  or  so,  we  prefer  to  hold 
the  plate  in  the  hand,  pouring  the  solution  on  and  off  until  the 
desired  effect  is  produced ;  but  this  is  scarcely  possible  w7hen 
the  time  occupied  extends  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  longer. 
In  such  cases  let  the  plate  be  placed  upon  a  levelling  stand, 
and  the  acid  poured  on  to  it  in  that  position ;  do  not  employ  a 
dish,  as  the  mere  action  of  lifting  the  plate  out  will  frequently 
suffice  to  remove  or  tear  the  film. 

In  washing,  a  tap,  if  available,  is  always  preferable  to  any 
other  mode  of  wrashing,  as  the  force  of  the  flow  can  be  far  more 
easily  regulated.  Before  turning  on  the  water,  let  the  plate 
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be  held  in  as  nearly  as  possible  a  perfectly  horizontal  position 
under  the  tap,  and  a  gentle  but  steady  stream  be  then  allowed 
to  impinge  upon  the  centre.  The  water  will  now  flow  in  all 
directions  towards  the  edges  of  the  plate,  and  will  tend  to  keep 
the  film  down  rather  than  to  raise  it ;  it  is  remarkable,  indeed, 
what  a  force  of  water  may  be  applied  to  a  very  loose  or  tender 
film  in  this  manner,  whereas,  if  allowed  to  touch  it  in  any 
other  part  or  any  but  the  horizontal  position,  the  picture  would 
almost  invariably  slide  into  the  sink. 

Where  there  is  a  tendency  exhibited  to  splitting  of  the  film 
on  drying,  it  may  be  lessened  and  generally  removed  by 
flooding  the  plate  after  final  washing  with  a  viscid,  gummy,  or 
syrupy  solution,  such  as  albumen,  gelatine,  gum  arabic,  in¬ 
fusion  of  linseed,  or  even  sugar.  One  of  these,  if  applied 
before  redevelopment,  will  also  prove  a  great  aid  in  keeping 
the  film  on  the  glass  during  the  remaining  operations,  but 
when  splitting  is  feared  should  always  be  reapplied  after  the 
last  wash. 

However  the  nitric  acid  may  be  applied,  it  requires  little 
special  direction  as  to  its  use  for  the  completion  of  its  function ; 
the  removal  of  the  image  is  too  palpable  to  require  any  des¬ 
cription.  It  will  be  readily  recognised  when  every  trace  of 
black  metallic  silver  has  disappeared  from  the  back  as  well  as 
the  front  of  the  film,  but  it  is  better  to  allow7  full  time  for  the 
acid  to  complete  its  work,  as  beyond  its  rotting  action  on  the 
film  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  do  any  injury  by  leaving  it  for  a 
few  seconds  or  half  a  minute  longer.  When  the  reduced  image 
has  been  thoroughly  removed  the  plate  must  be  wTell  washed. 

At  this  stage,  if  the  exposure  and  development  have  been 
properly  adjusted  and  carried  out,  few  prettier  things  are  to  be 
found  in  photography  than  the  delicate,  opaline  image  consisting 
of  silver  bromide  in  the  lights  and  perfectly  clear  glass  in  the 
deepest  shadows,  the  intermediate  tones  being  rendered  with  all 
the  delicacy  of  the  “  alabastrine  ”  pictures  of  former  years, 
which  it  much  resembles  when  held  against  a  dark  ground.  If 
the  exposure  has  been  insufficient,  or  the  development  arrested 
too  soon,  the  picture  will  have,  when  viewed  as  a  positive,  a 
more  or  less  veiled  appearance,  and  an  entire  absence  of  the 
deep,  rich  shadows  which  the  clear  glass  gives  in  contrast  with 
the  pale  silver  bromide.  This  is,  of  course,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  a  thin  layer  of  bromide  that  the  developer  has  been 
unable  to  reach,  either  through  want  of  time  or  perhaps  in¬ 
sufficient  impression  by  light.  If  not  very  pronounced,  how- 
ever,  this  may  be  remedied.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  picture 
appears  as  a  positive,  w7ith  an  abundance  of  rich,  black  shadows 
and  crisp,  well  marked  details  in  the  lights,  and  W'hen  viewed 
by  transmission  exhibits  a  preponderance  of  clear  glass  with 
general  thinness,  the  cause  may  be  one  or  all  of  three,  namely, 
over  exposure,  over  development,  or  insufficient  use  of  restraining 
bromide,  leading  to  a  general  veiling  of  the  development,  and 
consequent  weakening  of  the  film  of  bromide.  This  defect  is 
irremediable. 

The  first  fault,  under  development,  may  be  remedied  at  this 
stage  if  desired,  though  w7e  prefer  to  defer  the  operation  until 
after  redevelopment  as  being  safer  and  more  under  control.  If 
decided  to  perform  it  now,  it  consists  simply  in  treating  the 
film  with  an  extremely  dilute  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
or  hyposulphite  of  soda  ;  we  can  give  no  precise  strength,  our 
own  practice  being  to  add  a  few  drops  of  the  ordinary  fixing 
bath  to  an  ounce  of  w7ater,  pouring  it  out  off  the  plate  until  the 
shadows  are  sufficiently  clear.  This  plan,  however,  is  subject 
to  a  tendency  to  eat  away  the  picture  at  the  edges  and  in  places 
where  a  high  light  comes  against  a  mass  of  shadow,  as  where 
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oliage  cuts  against  a  clear  sky.  We  therefore  prefer  the  plan 
;o  be  described  later. 

The  next  operation  is  the  redevelopment  or  conversion  of  the 
silver  bromide  image  into  one  of  metallic  silver,  but  for  this 
me  or  two  important  preparations  are  needful.  In  the  first 
dace,  it  is  important  that  a  very  thorough  washing  be  given, 
since  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  removing  the  first  image 
:he  film  has  been  practically  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  weak 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  produced  by  the  solution  of  the  image 
jy  the  nitric  acid.  Should  any  traces  of  this  remain  when  the 
ilkaline  pyro  is  applied,  general  veil  must  result.  The  ap- 
ilication  of  a  weak  solution  of  a  soluble  bromide  or  chloride,  or 
)f  other  “silver  eliminator,”  is  to  be  deprecated,  since  the 
tendency  would  be  to  deposit  an  insoluble  silver  salt  in  the 
ilin,  which  also  would  produce  veil  on  development. 

With  many  samples  of  collodion  the  effect  of  the  nitric  acid 
s  such  that  the  subsequent  application  of  an  alkaline  developer, 
hough  it  reduces  the  bromide,  entirely  fails  to  give  printing 
iensity,  and  the  image,  for  reasons  already  stated,  is  not 
unenable  to  other  methods  of  intensification.  To  obviate  this 
iifficultv  it  is  wise  therefore  to  flood  the  plate  with  an  organifier 
if  some  sort  to  restore  its  power  of  giving  a  vigorous  develop¬ 
ment  ;  this  may  consist  of  a  solution  of  tannin,  pyro,  beer,  or 
coffee,  rendered  slightly  alkaline,  and  preferably  applied  before 
the  plate  has  been  submitted  to  strong  light. 

The  redevelopment  may,  of  course,  be  conducted  in  full  day¬ 
light  ;  indeed,  this  is  preferable,  as  it  allows  the  density  to  be 
better  judged.  Very  little  need  be  said  on  the  subject  of 
redevelopment,  as  there  is  no  necessity  to  manoeuvre,  as  in 
ordinary  cases,  to  produce  exaggerated  contrast,  or  to  coax  out 
reluctant  detail.  All  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  thoroughly 
reduce  the  whole  of  the  silver  bromide,  and  in  doing  so  to 
cause  it  to  assume  such  a  molecular  form  as  will  give  sufficient 
printing  strength.  This  is  best  secured  by  employing  strong 
pyro — say,  four  grains  to  the  ounce — with  a  fair  addition  of 
ilkali  and  a  strong  dose  of  restraining  bromide,  increasing  the 
ilkali  as  required.  When  sufficient  density  has  been  attained 
t  is  as  well  to  make  a  final  addition  of  alkali,  and  to  reapply 
'or  a  short  time  in  order  to  secure  the  complete  reduction  of 
he  last  of  the  bromide. 

In  a  final  article  we  shall  describe  the  method  of  clearing  or 
■ectifying  under  developed  images;  we  may  also  have  some- 
hing  favourable  to  say  of  a  method  of  intensification,  and  also 
>f  a  substitute  for  nitric  acid  with  which  we  have  just  got 
nost  promising  results. 

- ♦ - 

n  the  recent  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society,  photo- 
raphy,  in  its  scientific  applications,  occupied  an  important  position, 
'here  was  a  most  interesting  collection  of  photographs  of  lightning — 
pwards  of  fifty  in  number — taken  at  different  parts  of  the  world, 
lough  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  were  secured  in  London 
uring  the  memorable  storm  of  August  last  year.  Some  were  direct 
pints,  while  others  were  enlargements  from  small  negatives.  These 
hotographs  show  that  lightning  takes  most  erratic  forms,  and  rarely 
ideed  twice  alike.  Not  a  single  photograph  shows  the  electric  dis- 
large  in  the  conventional  form  artists  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
jpicting  it  on  their  canvas.  In  the  exhibition  were  a  series  of  three 
agrams,  made  by  Mr.  Nasmyth,  F.R.S.,  over  thirty  years  ago, 
towing  artists’  lightning,  forked  lightning,  and  nature’s  lightning,  the 
tter  corresponding  very  closely  with  some  of  the  photographs, 
lere  were  also  a  number  of  photographs  showing  damage  caused  by 
qhtning,  which  were  highly  interesting. 

- — — 

E  ver7  much  question  if  an  artist  were  to  represent  lightning  in  a 
cture  of  a  storm  in  any  of  the  forms  shown  in  these  photographs,  if 


the  painting  would  not  be  decreed  by  art  critics  as  being  untrue  to 
nature,  so  familiar  are  they  with  the  conventional  zigzag  painters’ 
lightning  of  bygone  times. 


In  the  exhibition  were  some  new  forms  of  photographic  sunshine  re¬ 
corders,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  “  Old  Sol”  will  give  them  plenty  of 
occupation  during  the  coming  summer.  A  repeating  camera  for  taking 
successive  photographs  of  the  same  cloud  at  short  intervals  of  time,  so 
as  to  show  the  rapidity  with  which  they  sometimes  change  their  form, 
was  also  exhibited ;  so  also  was  a  good  collection  of  different  types  of 
clouds  secured  under  different  conditions  as  to  altitude,  See. 


During  the  past  week  or  two  some  of  the  daily  papers  have  given 
considerable  prominence  to  the  subject  of  the  isolation  of  fluorine, 
both  in  leaders  and  in  letters  from  correspondents.  Several  of  the 
latter  appear  to  have  treated  hydrofluoric  acid  as  a  discovery  of 
recent  date,  whereas  it  has  been  an  article  of  commerce  for, 
probably,  half  a  century  or  more.  Guttapercha  bottles  for  keeping 
the  acid  in  have  been  mentioned  as  a  novelty  only  a  few  years  old. 
Formerly  the  acid  was  preserved  in  leaden  bottles,  but,  soon  after  the 
introduction  of  guttapercha  into  this  country,  metal  bottles  were 
superseded  by  those  made  of  that  material.  Ebonite  bottles  are  now 
sometimes  employed  for  containing  the  acid,  as  they  preserve  their 
shape  better  than  guttapercha. 


Hydrofluoric  acid — fluoric  acid  as  it  is  sometimes  called — is  one  of 
the  most  corrosive  acids  used  in  the  laboratory.  It  dissolves  most 
metals — the  noble  metals,  mercury,  and  lead  being  the  exceptions — 
glass  and  similar  ware,  and  destroys  all  animal  substances  with  great 
energy.  Its  fumes  are  highly  injurious,  and  cause  intense  irritation  of 
the  lungs  if  inhaled,  and,  if  any  of  the  acid  accidentally  gets  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  flesh,  very  painful  sores  are  produced;  its  vapours  even 
will  affect  the  skin  in  its  more  delicate  and  tender  parts.  The  fumes 
also  rapidly  corrode  the  surface  of  glass  and  glazed  ware.  These  facts 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  try  Plener’s 
method  of  transferring  films  from  gelatine  plates  with  hydrofluoric 
acid.  One  friend  who  tried  this  method  soon  found  that  his  spectacles 
had  lost  their  brilliancy  from  the  fumes  of  the  acid,  and  that  he  had 
several  sore  places  on  his  fingers,  and  all  through  not  knowing  the 
properties  of  the  material  he  was  dealing  with.  Still  Plener’s  method 
is  a  practical  one,  and  may  be  worked  without  inconvenience  if 
suitable  precautions  be  taken. 


The  scientific  papers  have,  from  time  to  time,  described  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  projectiles  in  flight,  taken  by  certain  military  engineers  in 
Austria.  Recently  these  gentlemen  have  published,  in  Yienna,  a 
pamphlet  detailing  the  results  of  their  experiments,  and  illustrated 
with  photogravures.  We  need  not  here  introduce  a  complete  descrip¬ 
tion  of  their  mode  of  working,  but  briefly  it  ma}r  be  said  to  consist 
in  illuminating  the  bullet  in  its  flight  by  the  spark  from  a  battery  of 
Leyden  jars.  The  projectile  had  to  pass  two  wires  in  its  flight,  the 
breaking  causing  the  spark  to  leap  across  two  points  and  illuminate 
the  ball  across  a  space  of  seven  millimetres.  At  first  some  difficulty 
was  experienced  through  insufficient  speed  in  the  bullet,  but  this  was 
got  over  by  using  a  Guede  rifle  with  an  initial  velocity  of  five  hundred 
and  thirty  metres  a  second.  The  pamphlet  is  described  aud  criticised 
in  La  Nature ,  the  chief  point  raised  being  that  as  the  ball  would 
travel  five  millimetres  in  the  one  one-hundred-thousandth  of  a  second, 
the  editor  believed  it  impossible  to  get  a  sufficiently  strong  spark  in 
so  short  a  time.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  after  a  careful  examination 
of  the  illustrations  it  appears  evident  that  they  are  from  lithographs 
drawn  by  hand,  and  probably  reduced  by  photogravure,  but  not  photo¬ 
gravures  from  photographs  obtained  direct.  “  We  do  not  deny  that 
MM.  Mach  and  Scalcher  may  have  obtained  photographs  of  projectiles 
in  motion,  but  it  appears  to  us  that  these  operators  have  reproduced 
upon  their  drawings  what  they  believed  they  had  seen  upon  the  more 
or  less  confused  photographs  they  had  obtained.  So  writes  the 
editor  of  La  Nature. 


Here,  again,  we  have  the  old  question,  upon  which  we  have  often 
on  previous  occasions  raised  our  voice  —  the  evidence  of  pretty 
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eno-ravino-s  or  handwork  against  the  innate  truth  of  a  possibly  in¬ 
different  photograph.  Photographs,  as  a  rule,  probably  possess  less 
scientific  value  than  many  people  would  put  upon  them  ;  but  they  do 
still  possess  undoubted  value,  which  is  sometimes  very  considerable. 
It  seems,  therefore,  a  thousand  pities  that  it  should  ever  be  frittered 
away  being  translated  into  the  finikin  prettiness  of  a  steel  plate. 


EXHIBITIONS  AND  MEDALS. 

These  subjects,  which  may  be  discussed  both  conjointly  and  separately, 
are  now  occupying  a  considerable  portion  of  public  attention  anc 
space  in  your  columns.  Space  allotted  to  such  a  question  is  space 
worthily  occupied,  for  our  exhibitions  and  our  award  system  are  most 
important  factors  in  the  well-being,  in  the  very  existence,  perhaps,  o 
our  art-science  as  a  public  entity.  Undoubtedly  the  management  ot 
our  exhibitions  and  the  system  of  our  awards  must  have  a  very  vital 
and  direct  bearing  upon  our  life  as  a  community. 

Regarding  exhibitions  alone  in  the  first  place,  I  think  it  may  tan  y 
be  asserted  that  we  should  not  get  on  very  well  without  them.  One 
can  hardly  draw  an  adequate  picture  of  what  would  be  the  result  to 
a  community,  depending  as  a  community  upon  a  graphic  art,  weie 
exhibitions  to  be  suppressed.  I  think  the  result  would  be  funny,  to 
put  it  mildly.  To  gather  a  faint  idea  of  what  would  be  the  result  we 
have  only  to  go  to  a  very  provincial  town,  no  matter  where,  and 
inspect  the  work  of  those  who  never  see  exhibitions  with  that  ot  those 
who  do  yearly  visit  a  good  exhibition.  Even  in  this  case  the  work 
of  the  exhibition  visitor  to  a  certain  extent  influences  the  work  or  the 
stay-at-home  man  ;  but  suppose  there  were  no  exhibitions  and  nobody 
ever  saw  what  other  people  were  doing,  what  on  earth  would  be  tlie 
result?  Where  would  we  be  in  the  history  of  photography  r  Qome- 
where  in  the  ante- Daguerreotype  era.  As  a  rule,  photographers  do 
not  send  to  each  other  samples  of  their  work  for  criticism,  but  those 
who  think  they  are  doing  good  work  send  specimens  to.  our  exhibi¬ 
tions  If  the  jurors  agree  with  the  producers  in  their  estimate  ot  the 
work,  an  award  is  adhibited  to  the  work,  and  other  people  emulate 
it  •  or  if  no  awards  are  made,  common  consent  places  the  better  work 
in  ’  the  higher  rank,  and  so,  in  a  less  degree  and  on  less  certain 
testimony,  the  best  work  comes  to  be  rivalled.  (The  word  less 
used  twice  in  the  last  sentence  forms  part  of  another  argument,  which 
we  shall  come  to  presently.)  I  fancy  it  is  pretty  generally  admitted 
that  exhibitions  of  all  kinds  have  very  materially  advanced  certain 
trades  and  professions  in  every  country  of  the  world,  and  the  Po¬ 
larity  of  such  exhibitions  is  sufficient  proof  that  they  have  at  least 
some  good  points.  For,  be  it  observed,  exhibitions  are  not  popular 
with  exhibitors  alone,  but  with  the  non-trading,  with  the  rival- 
tradino-,  and  with  the  general  sight-seeing  and  .  studious  public.  As 
the  utility,  the  very  essence  of  a  graphic  art  lies  in  its  productions 
beino-  seen,  exhibitions  of  graphic  works  might  well  survive  even  were 
exhibitions  of  mechanical  and  commercial  productions  to  die  out. 
Were  exhibitions  to  be  suppressed  or  to  flag,  it  is  probable,  surely, 
then  the  graphic  arts— painting,  engraving,  sculpture,  and  photo¬ 
graphy — would  lose  force,  pine,  and  perhaps,  disappeai. 

I  have  pointed  out  the  uses  of  exhibitions  in  a  general  sense  ;  1  now 
venture  to  point  out,  and  to  argue  out,  one  of  the  special  uses  or  exhi¬ 
bitions.  Supposing  no  awards  of  any  kind  to  be  made,  the  public  and 
the  profession  and  the  dilettanti  would  have  no  guide  as.  to  what 
mio-ht  be  considered  the  best  work  by  experts.  Each  visitor  to  an 
exhibition  would  certainly  form  his  own  opinion  as  to  the  compara¬ 
tive  merits  of  various  works  ;  each  visitor  would  probably  confide. his 
opinion  to  his  own  set  of  friends  ;  but  an  infinite  number  of  points 
would  arise  to  prejudice  each  visitor  for  or  against  any  particular 
work.  The  work  in  question  might  not  be  the  land  or  subject  ot 
work  the  visitor  affects,  its  difficulties  might  be  beyond  his  compre¬ 
hension,  or  it  might  be  the  work  of  a  man  known  to  be  objectionable 
or  a  rival  photographer.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  work  migh  e 
of  a  sensational  kind;  it  might,  though  not  intrinsically  meritorious, 
be  of  a  nature  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  uninitiated;  it  might  be 
„  “  faked  ”  in  a  manner  such  as  to  escape  the  observation  of  the  average 
observer  ;  it  might  not  be  a  real  photograph  at  all.  The  result  of  all 
this  would  be  that  a  great  many  different  opinions  would  be  formed, 
many  of  them  erroneous;  but  whatever  opinions  were  formed,  they 
would  have  no  weight  whatever  outside  of  the  particular  clique 
holding  them,  and  the  general  public  would  never  be  a  bit  further 
ahead  "in  its  estimate  of  good  work  Every  man  would  go  to  an 
exhibition  with  a  prejudication  of  good  work,,  and  he  would  leave  t  e 
exhibition  with  his  opinion  unaltered  and  his  taste  unimproved.  A 
jury-provided  it  be  a  proper  jury-would  at  least  give  to  its  own 
opinion  a  material  body,  and  would  leave  no  doubt  in  the  public 


mind  as  to  what  the  jury  at  least  considered  the  best  works.  I  attach 
no  importance  to  the  “outward  and  visib  e  sign  known  as  a  medal, 
except  in  one  case  to  which  allusion  will  presently >  E  ma‘  '  '  , 

point  is  that  a  jury  expresses  an  opinion  in  an  official  way,  that 
opinion  is  published,  and  so  everybody  has  at  least  one  fact  to  go 
upon,  viz.,  that  a  jury  considered  such  and  such  works  tfi  moat 

worthy  of  imitation.  .  »  .  , 

The  idea  of  a  single  man  acting  as  judge  of  a  number  of  varied 
works  may  be  scouted  at  once ;  the  man  w  not  yet  born  worthy  to 
exercise  any  such  office,  either  from  the  point  of  knowledge  or  of  free¬ 
dom  from  prejudice.  The  opposite  end  of  the  stick  is  a  jury  of  t  M 
whole  public,  and  a  very  good  jury  it  is.  I  have  known  this  jury 
system^work  to  perfection"  where  all  the  jury  were  photographers 
more  or  less.  This  was  in  Edinburgh,  and  my  recollection  is,  tha 
having  compared  notes  with  all  the  expert  photographers  wit lm.  my 
reach ound  not  only  that  they  and  1  corresponded  m  onr  op.mona 
of  the  respective  merits  of  the  works  in  competition,  but  that  the 
public  vote  was  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  judgment  of  these 
experts  We  had  here  an  award  beyond  suspicion  of  collusion,  an 
award  adjudged  by  several  hundred  different  tastes,  an  award  by  a 
large  number  of  persons  all  more  or  less  capable  ot  JudTO»  ?? 
award  that  from  its  very  nature  carried  overwhelming  w  eight  ith  it. 
But  there  are  certain  weak  points  in  such  a  jury  system  as  a  genera 
rule  Sensation  succeeds  rather  than  sterling  merit,  or  is  apt  to 
succeed.  It  so  happened  that  there  was  no  work  «q>u™8 
expert  criticism.  Whatever  dodging  there  was  in  the  successiui 
works  was  open  and  unconcealed.  So  far  as  1  rememhor  there 
lint  little  of  the  extravagant  modelling  or  retouching  which,  skilfully 
nerformed produces  on°the  half-educ°ated  critic  a  pleasing  sensaUon 
'and  a  “amount  of  misplaced  admiration.  Were  the  system  transferred 
to  certain  other  societies  and  exhibitions.it  might  not  be  found  to 
woA  so  weU  as  it  did  in  Edinburgh;  first,  on  account  of  the  very 
deceptive-because  vastly  clever-manipulation  which 
able  photographers  know  how  to  produce,  and  which  would  certainly 
throw  a  rfamour  over  many  purblind  eyes;  and,  second,  on  account  of 
the  different  class  and  inferior  knowledge  of  the  “ 3  ahet°lleV 

of  other  societies.  On  the  other  hand  I  very  much  doubt  whettar, 
talivn  on  the  whole,  a  better  system  can  be  found  than  makin0  a  J  y 
of  all  the  members  of  the  society  holding  the 

however,  that  the  society  be  a  t airly  large  one,  and  not  allow  inD  a  y| 

member  of  it  to  vote  for  his  own  work.  ,  ■  very 

The  present  system  of  an  elected  jury,  few  in  number,  la >  a  very 
good  one  when  properly  carried  out,  but  if  improperly  caine 
it  is  the  worst  of  all  systems,  worse  even  than  a  single  juior.  it  tfi 
fury  of  a  few  are  not  well  chosen  they  may  have  the  ignorance  of  on 
system  with  the  prejudices  of  another.  It  is  highly  dangerous,  if  no 
infpropeT,  that 6 several  jurors  each  year  should  he  selected  from 
smulehmall  body.  There  is  no  reason  why  one  or  several  (wlth“j 
proper  limits  as  to  a  majority  on  the  jury)  should  not  happen  to  b. 
Tosei  as  occasion  might  arise ;  but  I  think  it  .gw.  erre th 
three  or  four  men  should,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  annually  electea  <>  ^ 
urors  v“f  often  judging  the  work  of  those  whom  they  know  to  b 
cfrtain^mxtrs  wfthin  a  year  or  two,  and  I  think  it  is  dangerous  th, 
any  small  body  should  have  anything  like  a  standing  majority  on  an 
inrv  The  word  “prejudice  has  several  shades  of  meam  g, 
using  the  least  objectionable  of  these  shades,  I  say  that  ^  system 
allude  to  is  a  system  where  prejudice  is  practically  inevitable. 
a  The  society  regulating  the  exhibition  is  plainly  responsible  for  th 
efficiency  of  its  furors.  I  know  of  a  late  case  where  an  award  in 
special  class  of  work  was  made  by  a  jury  of  men i  not .one  of  whom, 
far  as  I  can  discover,  ever  produced  a  work  of  .the ,  k md  in  quest  o 
not  one  of  whom  certainly  could  be  called  anything  like  an  autnon 
“ktad  of  work  they  were  bold  enough  to >  adjudicate ,  ujmm  Th 
is  clearly  outrageous,  and  the  authorities  of  tJiat  exhibitio  1 
clearly  culpable.  If  awards  are  to  be  made,  and  if  they 
madeypubhc,  the  public,  if  it  is  to  attach  any  rmpQrfiance  t°  avv  a^d 
must  have  some  guarantee  that  the  jurors  are  qu  1  £ 

otherwise  not  only  is  the  public  grossly  misled,  but  a 

honoured  and  some  competitors  damaged  while  otheis  are  mg 

spare  medals  on  their  hands.  Mr.  H.  P.  Robmson-wl 1°  ought, 
know  something  about  medals— rightly  points  out  t  a  m  P 
destroys  value.  (He  didn’t  put  it  quite  so  neatly  as  that,  but  that 
what  he  means!)  The  medal  system  in  the  provinces,  as  m  certa 
commercial  exhibitions  in  town,  has  been  carried  to  a  height  t 
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positive^  ludicrous.  Very  soon  the  rarity  will  he  the  undecorated 
photographer.  Madame  Limouzin’s  little  games  sink  into  in¬ 
significance  compared  with  the  ingenuity  of  some  exhibition  man¬ 
agers.  It  is  doing  a  lot  of  mischief,  no  doubt,  but  it  will  soon  wear 
itself  out  when  everybody  has  a  medal,  just  as  when  we  all  get  the 
Garter  we  shall  take  to  suspenders. 

Now  I  had  better  suspend  my  remarks  for  the  meantime. 

Andrew  Pringle. 

— - ^ — — 

THE  DIRECT  PRODUCTION  OF  PLATINOTYPES  IN  THE 
PRINTING  FRAME  WITHOUT  DEVELOPMENT. 
Doubtless  the  difficulty  of  seeing  the  progress  made  by  the  image 
during  the  process  of  printing  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  pre¬ 
venting  the  much  more  frequent  use  of  the  simple  and  beautiful 
platinotype  process.  There  is  so  little  difference  between  the  brownish 
tone  of  the  image  and  the  yellow  background  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  them,  and  the  proper  exposure  is  not  always  hit  upon  even 
when  the  aid  of  a  photometer  is  called  in.  In  working  this  process 
Hiibl  and  I  felt  this  drawback  very  much,  and  tried  without  avail  to 
find  some  method  of  overcoming  it.  The  matter  dropped  for  some 
time,  but  I  took  it  up  again,  and  have  lately  found  out  a  method  by 
which,  through  simplification  of  the  manipulations,  the  print  is  directly 
produced  upon  the  platinum  paper  in  the  printiny  frame.  Without  any 
further  enumeration  of  my  experimental  labours,  which  would  not  be 
of  much  interest  to  most  people,  I  shall  at  once  proceed  to  describe  the 
new  platinotype  process. 

The  principles  on  which  it  is  based  are  the  following:— 1.  By  the 
addition  of  certain  thickening  materials  to  the  sensitising  solution  the 
latter  is  prevented  from  penetrating  the  substance  of  the  paper.  2. 
If  one  of  the  substances  used  as  “  developer  ”  is  added  directly  to  the 
sensitising  solution,  a  reduction  of  the  platinum  salt  takes  place  in  the 
printing  frame  itself  under  the  influence  of  the  moisture  of  the  air. 

The  advantages  of  the  new  process  are  therefore  very  considerable, 
as  the  previous  preparation  of  the  paper  can  be  entirely  done  away 
with,  and  the  progress  of  the  printing  can  be  watched  just  as  in  silver 
prints,  and  the  developing  process  is  also  done  away  with.  A  simple 
and  short  washing  of  the  prints,  first  in  acidulated  and  then  in  plain 
water,  being  all  that  is  required  to  finish  the  manipulation. 

Sensitising  of  the  Paper. 

The  sort  of  paper  selected  is  unsized  photographic,  smooth  or  rough, 
as  supplied  by  Rives  and  Steinbach.  My  experiments  were  made  on 
paper  supplied  by  the  latter. 

I  have  found  the  best  thickeners  of  the  sensitising  fluids  to  be 
solutions  of  gum  arabic  or  arrowroot ;  with  the  former  I  got  better 
results  than  with  the  latter.  The  mixing  proportions  are;— 

I. 

Gum  arabic  .  SO  grammes. 

Distilled  water  . .  100  c.c. 

II. 

Arrowroot  .  2  grammes. 

Distilled  water .  100  c.c. 

The  latter  to  be  boiled  to  a  paste.  Before  using  mix: — 

Sensitising  solution  .  2  volumes. 

Gum  solution  I.  . .  1  volume. 

°D 

Sensitising  solution  .  1  volume. 

Arrowroot  paste  II .  1  „ 

The  mixture  first  to  be  transferred  to  a  mortar  and  well  stirred 
until  a  perfectly  homogeneous  fluid  is  produced,  then  to  be  filtered 
through  thin  muslin.  The  mixture  is  spread  upon  the  paper,  the  paper 
is  subsequently  dried  and  stored  in  a  box  containing  chloride  of 
calcium,  just  as  in  the  old  platinotype  process.  The  sensitising 
solutions  are  prepared  as  follows : — 

The  Iron  Solution. — To  the  usual  iron  solution  one  adds  in  the 
lark,  agitating  the  mixture  all  the  time,  as  much  neutral  ammonium 
jr  sodium  oxalate*  as  it  will  dissolve  at  an  ordinary  temperature. 

Should  one  have  any  difficulty  in  procuring  ammonium  or  sodium  oxalate 
te  can  easily  prepare  it  for  himself.  To  prepare  ammonium  oxalate  add 
nnmonia  to  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  oxalic  acid  until  it  is  completely 
neutralised.  Set  the  solution  aside  for  a  time  to  cool,  and  soon  crystals  of 
unnionium  oxalate  will  he  deposited  ;  filter  them  off  and  dry  them.  Sodium 
ixalate  is  prepared  in  the  same  way,  a  saturated  solution  of  oxalic  being 
neutralised  with  a  saturated  solution  of  soda  (sodium  carbonate).  As  sodium 
nxalate  is  not  very  soluble  in  water,  some  of  it  is  begun  to  be  thrown  off  even 
ififore  one  has  finished  adding  the  soda  solution.  Filter  and  dry  as  before, 
about  227  parts  by  weight  will  be  required  for  100  parts  by  weight  of  oxalic 


The  quantities  of  these  salts  required  are, 

Normal  iron  solution  .  100  c.c. 

Neutral  ammonium  oxalate  .  18  to  20  grammes. 

Or, 

Normal  iron  solution  .  100  c.c. 

Neutral  sodium  oxalate .  15  to  18  grammes. 

In  consequence  of  the  formation  of  the  double  salt  the  originally 
brownish  grey  colour  of  the  ferric  oxalate  changes  to  a  beautiful 
emerald  green.  The  saturation  of  the  solution  is  indicated  by  the 
appearance  of  a  slight  turbidity.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  this  turbidity 
begins  to  show  one  should  stop  adding  the  oxalate  of  ammonium,  or 
of  sodium,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  solution  is  then  well  shaken,  left 
to  deposit,  and  finally  filtered.*  One  of  the  ferrous  oxalate  solutions 
given  above  has  the  same  proportions  as  Iliibl  and  I  recommended  to 
be  mixed  with  the  1  to  6  normal  platinum  solution  for  the  old  platino- 
type  process.  The  formula  under  ordinary  conditions  would  run  ; — 

Platinum  solution  (1  to  6)  .  24  c.c. 

Ammonium  ferrous  oxalate  or  sodium  ferrous 
oxalate  solution  .  22  „ 

Gum  solution  I . . .  23  „ 

The  addition  of  ammonium  oxalate  gives  the  pictures  a  bluer  tone, 
the  addition  of  sodium  oxalate  a  browner  tone.  In  respect  to  sensi¬ 
tiveness  I  saw  no  particular  difference.  With  regard  to  the  keeping 
qualities  of  the  paper  I  can  as  yet  express  no  definite  opinion,  as  three 
weeks  have  as  yet  hardly  elapsed  since  the  definite  establishment  of 
the  new  process,  but  as  yet  the  paper  then  prepared  shows  no  altera¬ 
tion.  As  in  the  old  process  potassium  chlorate  may  be  added  when 
the  image  is  hard,  but  what  effect  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
proportion  of  the  new  iron  solution  may  exercise  upon  the  sensitising 
solution  I  have  yet  to  determine  experimentally.  The  quantities  of 
the  sensitising  fluid  as  given  above  are  sufficient  for  five  sheets  of  paper 
of  the  usual  size. 

The  printing  of  the  pictures  no  longer  offers  any  difficulties.  As  in 
silver  printing  the  paper  should  contain  as  much  moisture  as  to  leave 
it  pliable,  so  it  should  be  taken  out  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  box 
some  hours  before  it  is  to  be  used,  and  simply  left  in  the  dark  room. 
The  backing  of  the  paper  in  the  printing  frame  with  wax  or  caoutchouc 
is  of  course  dispensed  with.  Several  modifications  are  allowable  in 
the  printing  and  finishing  of  the  pictures. 

1.  The  printiny  is  continued  until  the  picture  has  all  appeared , 
but  the  image  should  not  be  darker  than  it  is  wanted  to  be  when 
finished. 

2.  The  printiny  is  carried  on  until  the  imaye  is  all  quite  visible  as  a 
whole,  thouyh  the  most  delicate  half  tones  are  wantiny.  The  print  is 
then  taken  out  of  the  frame  and  simply  kept.  In  a  time  varying  from 
half  an  hour  to  several  hours  the  printiny  completes  itself,  as  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  platinum  salts  once  set  going  continues  in  the  dark.  Or 
the  printing  having  been  carried  on  so  far  in  the  frame,  it  is  completed  by 
treating  the  print  with  a  cold  dilute  solution  of  the  developer  published 
by  Hiibl  and  myself,  and  consisting  of  the  tartrate,  acetate,  citrate, 
oxalate,  or  carbonate  of  potassium  or  sodium.  The  one  I  have  found 
cheapest  and  best  is  the  sodium  carbonate.  A  good  solvent  is — 


Saturated  solution  of  soda .  5  c.c. 

Distilled  water  .  100  „ 


The  print  is  dipped  into  it  and  left  there  for  a  few  seconds  until  all  the 
finest  details  have  appeared. 

3.  The  printiny  is  only  continued  as  lony  as  with  the  ordinary  platino¬ 
type  paper — that  is  until  the  deepest  shadows  are  distinctly  visible;  then 
develop  as  with  ordinary  platinotype  paper.  The  prints,  by  whichever 
of  the  three  methods  they  are  obtained,  are  placed  in  a  dilute  acid 


bath : — 

Hydrochloric  acid  .  1  c.c. 

Water  .  80  „ 


and  left  there  until  the  yellow  colour  of  the  paper  background  has 
disappeared  ;  thereafter  they  are  washed  from  ten  minutes  to  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  two  or  three  changes  of  water. 

I  hope  by  publishing  the  results  of  my  labours  to  render  a  real 
service  to  all  lovers  of  the  platinotype  process,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if 
other  experimenters  are  thereby  induced  to  make  further  experiments 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  me,  as  thereby  it  is  likely  that  the  process 
will  be  further  improved.  G.  Pizzigiielli  (Captain). 

— Photoyraphische  Mittheilunyen. 

*  Presumably  solutions  of  the  double  salts  of  ferric  oxalate.  Ammonium 
ferric  oxalate  in  ammonium,  and  sodium  ferric  oxalate  in  sodium  oxalate,  as 
supplied  by  some  firms  of  chemists  in  the  solid  condition  would  give  the  same 
results.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  would  be  a  further  simplification  of  the  pi  ocess 
doing  away  with  the  troublesome  preparation  of  the  lerric  oxalate  solution, 
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Another  experiment  was  as  follows :  A  gelatino-chloride  plate  was 
takeD,  coated  with  collodion,  dyed  with  cyanine,  and  exposed.  The 
colour  of  the  dye  was  then  removed  by  immersion  in  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  sulphurous  acid.  This  experiment  showed  that  whilst  the 
image  in  the  blue  and  violet  was  developable,  the  band  in  the  orange 
refused  to  show  any  trace  of  existence.  This  may  have  been  due 
to  the  removal  of  reduced  silver  salt  as  well.  The  sulphurous 
acid  would  naturally  attack  the  surface  particles  first.  Next  a  gelatino- 
chloride  plate,  which  had  been  dyed  throughout  with  cyanine,  was 
immersed  in  sulphurous  acid  after  exposure  in  the  spectrum.  The 
band  in  the  orange  did  in  this  case  appear,  but  more  feebly.  It  was 
found  that  the  dye  was  not  discharged  completely.  These  experiments 
have  to  be  repeated,  however. 

So  far,  then,  the  conclusion  must  be  drawn  that  the  dye  itself  is 
reduced,  and  acts  as  what  we  may  call  a  developer  of  the  silver  salt. 

We  have  more  evidence,  however,  which  must  be  given.  If  a 
collodio-chloride  film  be  dyed,  exposed  in  the  spectrum,  then,  before 
development,  be  fixed ,  washed,  and  dried,  and  afterwards  be  either 
coated  with  a  collodion  emulsion,  and  a  developer  be  then  applied,  or 
if  nitrate  of  silver  and  acidified  pyrogallic  acid  be  at  once  used,  we 
have  a  development  in  the  orange  as  well  as  in  the  violet  and  blue. 
Now  in  this  case  no  bleaching  action  was  manifest  in  the  blue,  whilst 
in  my  original  experiment  it  was ;  for  if  the  bleaching  was  not  visible 
there  was  no  effect  in  the  orange.  This  would  point  to  a  slight  re¬ 
duction  in  the  silver  salt  as  well  as  in  the  cyanine,  and  the  reason  why 
the  cyanine  dye,  when  first  bleached  and  then  coated  with  emulsion, 
on  development  gave  an  image,  would  be  due  to  the  quantity  of  re¬ 
ducing  matter  which  came  in  contact  with  the  fresh  emulsion. 

The  action  thus  traced  is  analogous  to  that  which  I  remarked  in  a 
very  old  experiment  made  some  years  ago.  Whether  I  published  it 
or  not  I  do  not  now  remember.  It  is  this.  If  a  sensitive  chloride  or 
other  plate  be  flowed  over  with  ferric  oxalate  and  exposed  in  the  spec¬ 
trum,  then  on  development  with  ferrous  oxalate  there  is  a  different 
spectrum  produced  to  that  developed  when  the  ferric  oxalate  is  absent. 
There  is  an  increased  action  in  the  green-blue  and  a  diminished  action 
in  the  violet,  to  which  the  chloride  is  normally  very  far  more  sensi¬ 
tive  when  exposed  in  the  usual  manner.  The  explanation  of  this  is 
very  simple.  The  ferric  oxalate  is  sensitive  in  the  green-blue,  and  is 
there  reduced  to  the  ferrous  state,  which  partially  reduces  the  salt  in 
contact  with  it.  In  the  extreme  violet  the  ferric  oxalate  is  less  acted 
upon ;  and  what  is  not  acted  upon  tends  to  destroy  the  photographic 
action  which  has  there  taken  place.  If  the  ferric  oxalate  were  neutral 
as  regards  the  destruction  of  the  image,  we  should  in  this  case  have  an 
exact  counterpart  of  the  dye,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  locality 
of  the  spectrum  absorption  of  the  two. 

The  iodide  of  silver  was  next  experimented  with,  and  this  was  a 
very  interesting  salt,  since  its  spectrum  ended  almost  abruptly  near  G 
in  the  violet.  In  the  printing  experiments  on  this  salt  an  observation 
was  made  which  is  worthy  of  record  from  another  point  of  view.  Iodide 
of  silver,  when  acted  upon  by  light,  does  change  colour  in  a  very  faint 
degree,  but  the  evidence  of  the  liberation  of  iodine  to  form  subiodide 
is  very  small.  The  plate  before  exposure  had  a  dull  green  colour,  due 
to  the  colour  of  the  iodide  and  that  of  the  dye.  After  printing,  the 
colour  in  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  was  a  buff,  and  in  the  orange  the 
colour  of  the  normal  iodide  alone  was  visible.  The  dye  in  contact 
with  the  iodide,  acted  upon  by  the  violet  rays,  had  absorbed  the  liber¬ 
ated  iodine,  and  bleached  it.  After  putting  the  plates  in  the  fixing 
bath,  the  impression  made  by  the  spectrum  was  shown  as  a  white 
stripe  where  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  as  far  as  G  had  acted,  and 
a  white  band  where  the  orange  had  acted.  The  ground  was  the  blue, 
due  to  the  colour  of  the  dye.  This  was  the  same  in  gelatine  or  col¬ 
lodion  plates. 

On  developing  a  collodion  plate  with  iodide  as  the  sensitive  salt,  in 
which  nitrate  of  silver  was  in  very  slight  excess,  the  band  in  the  orange 
made  its  appearance  (see  II.  in  the  figure),  while,  if  the  plate  had  been 
previously  treated  with  a  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  to  convert 
all  the  minute  particles  of  free  silver  into  a  bromide,  no  action  was 
•obtainable. 

With  a  gelatino-iodide  plate,  to  which  the  dye  had  been  applied  by 
simple  soaking  in  a  solution  of  water  to  which  a  very  small  quantity 
of  alcohol  had  been  added,  no  trace  of  a  band  in  the  orange  could  be 
found  on  development,  though  in  printing  it  had  bleached  in  that 
region.  When  the  cyanine  solution  was  made  alkaline  with  ammonia, 
however,  there  was  just  a  suspicion  of  a  band.  Now,  the  results  of 
these  experiments  appear  not  to  be  in  accord  with  the  results  of  the 
chloride  plates,  but  in  reality  they  are  confirmatory.  The  development 
*  Concluded  from  page  199, 


of  these  plates  was  carried  out  by  strong  ferrous  oxalate  solution,  and 
before  full  density  of  image  could  be  obtained  a  couple  of  hours  had  to 
elapse,  the  developing  action  not  commencing  often  till  after  live 
minutes.  This  showed  that  the  iodide  is  very  difficult  of  reduction, 
as,  indeed,  is  well  known,  and  seems  to  point  out  that  the  reduced  dye 
(we  know  it  was  reduced  as  it  bleached  under  prolonged  printing)  was 
not  strong  enough  in  its  developing  power  to  form  the  nucleus  for 


I.  Spectrum  on  Silver  Iodide. 

II.  Spectrum  on  Silver  Iodide  and  Erythrosine  (with  Exc3ss  of  Silfc). 

III.  Spectrum  on  Silver  Bromide. 

IV.  Spectrum  on  Silver  Bromide  and  Erytbrosine. 

V.  Spectrum  on  Silver  Bromide  and  Cyanine. 

VI.  Spectrum  ou  Silver  Chloride. 

VII.  Spectrum  on  Silver  Chloride  and  Erytbrosine. 

VIII.  Spectrum  on  Silver  Chloride  and  Cyanine. 

development.  In  the  case  of  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  cyanine  the 
development  was  more  rapid,  and  besides  this,  it  is  quite  possible- 
nay,  more  probable — that  a  very  minute  developing  action  had  already 
commenced  where  the  dye  had  been  acted  upon,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  the  alkali. 

The  silver  bromide  was  likewise  put  to  the  same  ordeal  as  the  others. 
The  printed  spectrum  was  almost  precisely  the  same  as  would  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  compounding  the  spectrum  obtained  on  bromide  of  silver, 
and  that  on  cyanine  blue.  This  applies  to  gelatine  or  collodion  plates. 
In  every  case  on  development  the  orange  band  made  its  appearance. 
The  reasoning  applied  to  the  chloride  and  iodide  applies  likewise  to 
this.  It  should  be  remarked  that  when  soluble  bromide  was  present 
in  some  notable  quantity,  the  action  of  the  cyanine  was  almost  ml, 
which  points  to  the  fact  that  the  silver  bromide  was  less  easily  reduced 
by  the  altered  dye  in  its  presence  than  when  it  was  absent.  The  re¬ 
tarding  action  of  the  soluble  bromide  with  the  dye  is  analogous  to  its 
retarding  action  with  the  ordinary  developer. 

This  applies  to  the  erythrosine  dye  as  well,  and  so  this  fact  will  not 
be  repeated. 

In  these  experiments  carried  out  with  cyanine  and  chloride,  bromide, 
and  iodide,  we  have  the  bromide  more  acted  upon  in  the  green  than 
the  chloride,  and  very  much  more  the  iodide,  which  agrees  with  the 
order  of  reduction  which  was  given  above. 

Perhaps  here  I  had  better  call  attention  to  the  very  important  item 
in  these  experiments  which  I  have  described.  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
order  to  render  the  action  of  cyanine  visible  it  is  not  necessary  to  dye 
the  film  of  a  gelatine  plate.  It  is  only  necessary  to  have  two  films  in 
contact,  one  containing  dye  alone,  and  the  other  the  sensitive  salt,  and 
to  expose  through  the  dyed  film.  This  is  what  might  be  expected,  i 
however,  as  development  commences  at  the  surface.  I  may  say  that 
by  placing  a  dried  film  of  dyed  collodion  in  contact  with  a  gelatine 
film  under  great  pressure  the  same  action  is  manifest,  though  in  a  minor 
degree.  This  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  result,  and  applies  not  only  to 
cyanine  but  to  erythrosine,  and  all  the  dyes  I  have  tried  which  give  sen¬ 
sitiveness  to  a  plate ;  and  to  this  may  be  added  substances  which  in¬ 
crease  the  general  sensitiveness  of  a  plate.  Thus  collodion  or  resinous 
varnishes  containing  dyes,  and  even  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  dye 
itself,  will  give  the  necessary  orthochromatic  properties,  and  is  a  very 
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simple  way  of  proceeding.  Plates  thus  need  not  be  prepared  in  advance, 
but  are  ready  for  immediate  use  on  application  of  the  varnish  or  dye. 
The  dyed  coating  may  he  rendered  alkaline  by  passing  ammonia 
through  the  alcoholic  solvent ;  or  the  film  may  first  he  rinsed  with 
ammonia  in  water  and  dried,  or  it  may  be  flooded  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  ammonia,  and  then  the  second  film  applied,  The  action  is 
then  more  rapid.  This  method  of  applying  colouring  matters  is  very 
advantageous,  since  it  enables  those  to  be  used,  such  as  chlorophy'l, 
which  cannot  be  employed  in  an  aqueous  solution,  but  which  can  well 
be  employed  in  an  alcoholic  solution. 

We  now  come  to  erythrosine,*  and  this  is  a  different  type  of  dye,  in 


in  what  has  already  been  fully  explained,  the  developing  action  of  the 
dye. 

When  dyed  plates  were  developed  we  got  the  image  of  the  spectrum, 
as  has  so  often  been  described  before.  If  a  gelatine  plate  was  coated 
with  collodion  stained  with  erythrosine,  precisely  the  same  action  was 
manifest.  When  the  collodion  film  was  removed  after  exposure  the 
action  was  still  visible  and,  indeed,  marked.  Even  when  the  film  was 
treated  with  sulphurous  acid  the  band  in  the  green  was  still  per¬ 
sistent. 

With  a  chloride  plate  (collodion  or  gelatine),  when  the  plate  is  dyed 
we  have  a  darkening  action  in  the  blue  and  a  bleaching,  or  rather 


Behaviour  in  the  Spectrum  of  Silver  Salts  treated  with  Erythrosine. 


Action  shown  on  Development. 

Silver  Salts. 

Vehicle. 

Films  stained. 

Coated  with  dyed 
collodion. 

Coated  with  dyed 
varnish. 

Coated  with  collodion 
and  after  exposure 
treated  with  Ha  S03. 

Printing 

Action. 

Ordinary- 
effect  of 
spectrum. 

Green 

bands. 

Ordinary 
effect  of 
spectrum. 

Green 

bands. 

Ordinary 
effect  of 
spectrum. 

Green 

bands. 

Ordinary 
effect  of 
spectrum. 

Green 

bands. 

Chloride  . 

Collodion 

Normal 

Feeble, 
with  excess 
of  Cl. 
With 
excess  of 
Ag  strong. 

Darkens 

Slightly 

bleached 

Ditto  . 

Gelatine 

Normal 

Strong 

Normal 

Strong 

Normal 

Strong 

Normal 

Faint 

Ditto 

Feeble, 

with 

ammonia 

strong 

Bromide  . 

Collodion 

Normal 

With 
excess  of 
Cl  feeble. 

With 
excess  of 
Ag  strong. 

Faint 

Ditto 

Moder¬ 

ately 

strong 

« 

Ditto  . 

Gelatine 

Normal 

Strong 

Normal 

Strong 

Normal 

Strong 

Normal 

Faint 

Ditto 

Strong 

Iodide . 

Collodion 

Normal 

Nil. 

Bleached 

Bleached 

Ditto  . 

Gelatine 

Normal 

Nil. 

Normal 

Nil. 

Bleached 

Bleached 

that  it  will  combine  with  silver  nitrate,  and  probably  with  silver 
bromide.  When  a  plate  is  dyed  with  simple  erythrosine,  the  resulting 
body  may  be  a  lake,  together  with  a  compound  of  silver,  be  it  held  in 
situ  in  gelatine  or  in  collodion.  A  film  may  be  more  or  less  dyed,  and 
when  dried  and  again  wetted,  no  ordinary  amount  of  soaking  in  water 
or  in  alcohol  will  eliminate  all  the  dye,  and,  indeed,  very  little  of  it. 
Remove  the  salt  of  silver  in  the  fixing  bath,  and  the  whole  of  the 
colour  may  be  speedily  washed  out,  leaving  no  trace  behind  it.  The 
inorganic  body  having  been  removed,  there  is  nothing  to  hold  the  dye. 
Eder  proved  that,  however  thorough  the  washing  of  dyed  bromide 
emulsion  might  be  after  separating  it  from  the  gelatine,  still  a  certain 
quantity  of  dye  always  remained  behind,  and  sufficient  to  give  the 
yellow  sensitiveness  in  the  case  of  the  dye  which  he  was  examining. 
It  is  possible  that  in.  this  irremovable  colour  we  have  the  quantity  of 
dye  which  combines  with  the  silver  salt.  (That  it  does  not  combine 
with  the  gelatine  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  if  a  d}red  film  containing 
a  solid  silver  salt  be  fixed,  the  whole  of  the  dye  may  be  washed  out.) 

If  the  whole  of  the  dye  be  present,  as  in  a  lake,  its  molecular  con¬ 
tact  with  the  silver  salt  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  orthochromatic 
action,  as  in  the  case  of  cyanine. 

Placing  a  bromide  film  stained  with  erythrosine  in  the  spectrum, 
and  printing  on  it,  we  have  a  curious  result.  When  a  gelatine  plate 
is  used,  the  spectrum  prints  in  the  violet-blue,  as  usual.  But  in  the 
green,  in  addition,  there  is  an  increased  darkening  where  the  absorp¬ 
tion  bands  of  erythrosine  are  extant. 

_  It  is  evident  from  this  that  we  have  here  an  increased  action  on  the 
silver  salt  by  its  contact  with  the  dye.  It  must  be  recollected  that 
the  bromide  by  itself  will  discolour  in  this  part,  and  is  therefore 
sensitive  to  development  in  this  region,  and  that  it  is  only-  an  increased 
action  that  is  evinced.  The  dye  itself  may  be  affected,  but  this  would 
not  account  alone  for  the  increased  darkening  action.  We  must, 
therefore,  look  for  a  secondary  action.  Such  an  action  may  be  found 

*  It  should  here  be  stated  that  the  series  of  experiments  was  intended  to  be 
made  with  eosine,  but  owing  to  an  initial  mistake  erythrosine  was  first  em¬ 
ployed,  and  so  the  rest  of  the  experiments  were  made  with  it.  For  some  pur- 
|  pose  eosine,  when  applied  to  the  bromide,  would  have  been  more  instructive, 

.  since  it  is  a  bromide  of  fluorescine  which  might  have  formed  a  true  double 
•  compound  with  the  silver  bromide,  but  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
erythrosine  does  the  same. 


yellowing,  action  in  the  green,  where  the  erythrosine  absorption  bands 
are  found.  This  refers  to  the  printing-out  action.  The  chloride  in 
collodion  is  not  sensitive  to  this  part  of  the  spectrum.  _  When  the 
dyed  chloride  plate  is  exposed  in  the  spectrum  an  image  is  developed 
in  both  the  violet  and  the  green  ;  in  the  case  of  the  collodio-chloride, 
and  in  the  gelatino-chloride,  the  blue  and  violet  are  acted  upon,  and 
also  the  band  in  the  green. 

Coating  a  gelatino-chloride  plate  with  collodion  dyed  with  ery¬ 
throsine,  we  get  the  same  action  exactly,  but  if  it  be  removed  before 
development  we  get  a  slightly  less  intense  band  in  the  green. 

If,  however,  the  plate  be  coated  with  collodion  and  the  dye  altered 
by  means  of  sulphurous  acid  in  alcohol,  no  action  in  the  green  is  seen 
at  all,  although  a  very  prolonged  exposure  was  first  given  to  this  part 
of  the  spectrum  with  white  light,  which  had  been  first  absorbed  by 
passage  through  a  cell  containing  chromate  of  potash.  The  image  in 
the  violet  developed  out  strongly,  as  usual,  showing  that  the  sulphurous 
acid  had  not  destroyed  the  silver  image. 

With  the  iodide  we  have  a  very  curious  action.  There  is  an 
apparent  yellowing  of  the  dye  in  the  green  band,  which  may  be  the 
commencement  of  bleaching,  or  the  reduction  to  subiodide  of  the  salt 
beneath  the  former  is  most  probable,  if  the  image  which  is  developed 
be  taken  into  account.  On  a  gelatine  plate  the  spectrum  does  pretty 
much  the  same. 

On  developing,  however,  it  appears  that  in  the  green  there  is  not 
the  faintest  trace  of  a  band  on  a  gelatino-iodide  plate.  There  is  a 
slight  one,  however,  on  a  collodion  plate  in  which  the  silver  nitrate  is 
slightly  in  excess.  This  difference  in  behaviour  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  Idle  latter  the  silver  nitrate  has  combined  with  the  dye.  _  The  same 
reason  for  the  non-appearance  of  the  band  with  the  iodide  given  when 
cyanine  was  the  dye  used  seems  to  hold  in  this  case.  lien  the  dye 
is  used  with  ammonia,  however,  we  do  get  a  slight  indication  of  a 
band.  This  is  also  probably  due  to  the  cause  pointed  out  when 
dealing  with  the  action  of  cyanine  on  silver  iodide.  _ 

These  experiments  show  that  the  order  of  action  is  the  (1 ),  bionude, 
(2),  chloride,  (3),  iodide,  which  is  the  same  as  that  with  cyanine,  and 
supports— may  not  I  say  proves — the  theory. 

A  few  other  experiments  which  I  undertook,  I  will  ]ust  indicate. 
It  was  my  wish,  to  seo  if  the  gelatine  or  collodion  had  an\  thing  to  do 
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with  the  results.  To  test  for  this,  I  used  polished  silver  plates,  such 
as  are  used  for  Daguerreotype  plates.  One  I  immersed  in  bromine 
water,  and  after  the  surface  had  been  well  washed  and  dried,  treated 
it  with  a  solution  of  erythrosine.  The  result  was  that  on  development 
with  ferrous  oxalate,  the  band  in  green  appeared  together  with  the 
darkening  in  the  blue  and  violet ;  in  fact,  it  behaved  like  a  collodion 
plate.  With  a  similar  plate  treated  with  cyanine,  there  was  the  band 
in  the  orange  visible,  but  when  the  cyanine  was  first  removed  the 
band  was  not  observable.  Similar  experiments  were  carried  out  with 
chlorinised  plates  with  like  results.  Another  experiment  suggested 
itself — viz.,  to  treat  a  Daguerreotype  plate  iodised  in  the  usual  way 
with  a  dye,  and  then,  after  removing  the  dye,  to  develop  with  mercury 
vapour.  The  following  are  the  results.  The  plate  was  exposed  for 
twenty  minutes  to  the  spectrum  formed  by  white  light  which  had 
passed  through  a  cell  containing  chromate  of  potash,  and  then  one 
minute  to  the  whole  of  the  spectrum.  This  gave  no  band  whatever 
in  the  green.  A  plate  treated  vyitli  bromine  and  similarly  developed, 
gave  indications  of  a  band  in  the  green. 

Other  experiments  were  carried  out  also  with  a  mixture  of  cyanine 
and  erythrosine,  and  cyanine  and  cosine.* 

I  think,  then,  the  experiments  tend  to  prove  that  the  nucleus  theory 
is  not  an  impossible  or  improbable  one.  For  my  own  part,  I  may  say 
that  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  is  a  very  safe  explanation  of  the 
whole  of  the  phenomena  met  with  in  the  action  of  dyes.  The  theory 
of  optical  sensitisers,  as  I  understand  it,  is  different,  and  it  is  one  from 
which  I  have  always,  and  quite  recently,  expressed  my  dissent.  The 
term  is  misleading,  I  would  suggest.  That  there  is  a  secondary  action 
on  the  silver  compound  by  the  reduced  dye  is  beyond  dispute,  but  this  is 
not  caused  by  light,  but  by  the  reducing  power  of  the  altered  dye ;  in 
fact,  this  last  will  do  its  work  equally  effectively  if  altered  by  chemical 
means. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  theory,  one  thing  this  set  of 
experiments  has  led  to — viz.,  the  method  of  making  a  plate  sensitive 
to  rays  to  which  it  was  before  insensitive  (or,  at  all  events,  not  very 
sensitive)  by  means  of  a  second  film  of  dyed  material.  This  is  valu¬ 
able,  in  that  the  colour  sensitising  may  be  effected  in  a  very  few 
minutes  befqre  the  plate  is  required  for  use.  I  have  developed  plates 
by  the  alkaline  method,  and  by  ferrous  oxalate  when  thus  treated, 
and  I  have  got  good  results  with  both.  Very  thin  varnish  is  perhaps 
the  easiest  method  of  applying  the  dye  to  the  surface,  as  it  is  easily 
removed.  This  method  requires  working  at  a  little  to  give  the  best 
results  in  development,  and  this  I  leave  to  others. 


of  preparation  has  been  touched  upon,  rather  meagrely,  it  is  true,  and 
that  if  not  absolutely  correct,  sullicient  has  at  all  events  been  men¬ 
tioned  to  indicate  to  photographers  curious  to  know  more  of  the 
process  than  that  of  name,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  nature  of  the 
manipulations  they  would  have  to  encounter  in  practice.  Now  these 
are  very  simple,  and,  like  printing  by  development  on  other  silver 
bromide  papers,  need  but  a  single  trial  to  convince  even  the  tyro  how 
easy  photography  is,  and  what  an  astonishing  result  can  be  secured 
with  a  slight  expenditure  of  labour  and  wonderfully  little  experience. 
As  I  proceed  I  hope  to  illustrate  this  statement  by  demonstrating  the 
practicability  of  the  process  for  decorative  purposes. 

The  paper  I  have  here  has  been  prepared  by  the  Eastman  Dry 
Plate  and  Film  Company,  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  a  developed  image 
thereon  can  be  utilised  in  various  ways.  It  may  be  transferred  from 
its  paper  support  to  almost  any  flexible  or  rigid  base,  as,  for  instance, 
polished  or  ground  glass,  porcelain,  wood,  prepared  canvas,  ivory,  or, 
indeed,  any  substance  not  appreciably  affected  by  hot  water  used  in 
the  stripping  process.  Metallic  surfaces  carefully  polished,  silver,  gold, 
and  other  ornaments,  are  well  suited  to  receive  the  transfer,  and  need 
not  of  necessity  yield  images  lacking  vigour  from  an  absence  of  under¬ 
lying  whiteness  to  give  power  to  the  lights.  It  is,  of  course,  understood 
that  direct  contact  printing  or  reproduction  by  means  of  the  camera 
are  each  available,  but  to-night  we  will,  for  convenience,  adopt  the 
easiest  (the  former),  and  expose  a  piece  of  paper  under  a  negative  for 
one  minute  at  a  distance  of  four  feet  from  the  gas  burner.  This  done, 
we  shall,  after  soaking  the  paper  for  a  few  seconds  in  cold  water  to 
flatten  and  soften  it,  develop  an  image  thereon  by  any  favourite 
developer,  and  as  soon  as  sullicient  detail  for  our  purpose  is  visible  in 
the  lights  of  the  picture,  further  developing  action  is  stayed,  and  the 
usual  processes  of  fixing  and  washing  follow.  Alum  clearing  solutions 
after  development  and  fixing  have  to  be  avoided  in  consequence  of  the 
tanning  action  alum  has  upon  gelatine,  and  if  this  were  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  at  either  of  these  stages  the  soluble  gelatine  substratum  might 
prove  to  be  insoluble,  and  remain  most  tenaciously  on  its  paper 
support.  An  exposure  is  now  made  of  one  minute  to  the  gas  jets,  and 
we  will  proceed  to  develop  in  the  dark  room,  but  before  doing  so 
will,  with  your  permission,  finish  the  remainder  of  this  communi¬ 
cation. 

Development. — Alkaline  carbonates  in  conjunction  with  sodium. 
Sulphite  and  pyrogallol  may  be  used  if  preferred,  but  a  blacker  image 
results  from  ferrous  oxalate.  The  formula  recommended  by  the 
manufacturers  is  composed  as  follows : — 

No.  1. 


— — - * - - 

T  RANSFEROTYPE. 

[A  Communication  to  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.] 
have  compiled  a  short  paper,  which,  if  uninteresting  as  a  subject 
for  raising  discussion,  is  the  first  paper,  I  think,  which  has  been  given 
before  any  Society  treating  of  “  Transferotypes,”  as  it  has  been  thought 
fit  to  style  them.  I  make  no  attempt  to  support  the  title  chosen  by 
the  manufacturers  as  being  specially  suited  to  this  class  of  product, 
for  when  employed  as  glace  prints  no  transfer  is  made.  Again, 
transfers  (possibly  collodion  transfers)  and  single  or  double  transfer 
papers  have  each  and  all  become  very  familiar  to  the  photographic 
ear.  It  can  hardly,  one  would  think,  be  of  advantage  to  associate  this 
useful  process  with  the  ferrotype,  now  dying  a  lingering  death  after  a 
long  and  arduous  struggle  for  a  position  in  commercial  photography 
which  it  was  never  permitted  to  attain.  No,  there  is  not  any  con¬ 
nexion  between  any  of  the  processes  named  and  the  so-called 
“  Transferotype.’’ 

Briefly  stated,  this  latter  style  of  photographic  production  is  a 
positive  obtained  by  the  gelatino-bromide  process,  and  I  think  we 
may  presume  that  a  stoutly  made  and  good  quality  paper  has  received 
a  coating  of  soluble  gelatine  by  way  of  substratum,  and  upon  the 
pap>r  so  prepared  is  spread  a  less  soluble  and  perhaps  a  thinner  layer 
of  sensitive  emulsion  composed  of  silver  bromide  alone,  or  mixed  with 
ch'oride  or  other  haloids  suspended  in  nearly  colourless  gelatine. 
Precise  details  and  proportions  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  upon,  the 
formulae  being  a  trade  secret,  and  of  little  use  to  any  but  those  able 
to>  coat  large  quantities  of  paper  successfully.  We  may  as  well,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  rest  content  with  the  assumption  that  an  outline 

*  I  may  point  out  that  I  am  under  the  impression  I  was  some  time  the  first 
to  point  out  the  benefits  of  this  mixture.  On  August  5,  1884,  I  wrote  to  the 
Photographic  News:  “An  emulsion,  whether  it  be  collodion  or  gelatine,  can 
be  rendered  sensitive  to  red,  yellow,  and  green,  by  mixing  it  with  a  trace  of 
cyanine  and  a  rather  stronger  proportion  of  eosine.”  I  quote  this,  as  this  mix¬ 
ture  has  been  rediscovered  in  Germany  after  that  date.  Then  I  went  on  to 
describe  how  the  plates  should  be  dyed.  Further,  in  the  same  communication 
I  showed  how  to  add  eosine  of  silver  to  a  gelatine  emulsion.  I  make  this  note 
here,  as  the  mixture  has  been  subsequently  recommended. 


Oxalate  of 'potash  . 

Hot  water  . 

Acetic  acid  . 

No.  2. 

Ferrous  sulphate . . 

Hot  water  . . 

Acetic  acid . 


1  pound. 

46  ounces. 

3  drachms. 

1  pound. 

32  ounces. 

£  drachm. 


No.  3. 


Potassium  bromide .  1  ounce. 

Water .  32  ounces. 


These  solutions  are  stocked  separately,  and  mixed  in  the  following 
proportions  immediately  before  use,  and  in  the  order  recited  : — 


No.  1  3  ounces. 

No.  2  |  ounce. 

No.  3  15  minims. 


After  exposure  the  print  is  soaked  in  a  dish  of  cold  water  until  flat ; 
the  water  is  replaced  by  developer,  and  the  action  watched  until  the 
shadows  are  judged  to  be  sufficiently  strong  in  depth,  when  the  deve¬ 
loping  solution  is  quickly  replaced  (without  a  preliminary  washing) 
with  water  acidified  as  follows : — 

Acetic  acid  .  1  drachm. 

Water .  32  ounces. 


It  is  a  good  plan  to  change  this  solution  once  or  twice,  after  which 
the  prints  are  fixed  in  sodium  hyposulphate,  washed  for  an  hour  or  so 
in  running  water,  and  are  then  ready  for  transfer  to  some  other  surface. 
This  may  be  opal,  or,  indeed,  almost  any  substance  unaffected  by  hot 
water ;  hence  if  we  mount  an  image  on  a  wood  block,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  possible  use  to  an  engraver  ;  if  on  clear  glass  we  get  a  trans¬ 
parency  well  suited  for  the  lantern ;  or  by  similar  means  positives 
suitable  for  negative  reproduction  or  window  decoration  can  be  made, 
the  difference  of  manipulation  being  merely  one  of  varying  the  length 
of  exposure  and  development.  Plaques,  tiles,  enamel  plates,  all  kinds 
of  chinaware,  &c.,  can  without  any  difficulty  be  thus  pictorally  orna¬ 
mented  by  photography ;  so  also  may  gold,  silver,  or  many  other 
surfaces,  provided  such  are  previously  cleansed  from  grease.  Even 
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surfaces  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  might  be  expected  to 
repel  the  gelatine  film  as  the  process  of  drying  proceeded,  can  by  the 
employment  of  a  gelatine  substratum  rendered  partially  insoluble 
with  chrome  alum  be  rendered  amenable  to  our  purpose. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  members  now  present  may  object  to  the 
process,  on  the  score  of  the  image  being  reversed  to  that  of  positives 
by  some  other  processes  from  the  same  negatives.  To  any  such  I  be" 
leave  to  remark  that  there  are  means  by  which  such  a  difficulty  if 
difficulty  it  be,  can  most  assuredly  be  overcome.  I  will  not  say  much 
in  favour  of  a  reversing  mirror,  on  the  ground  that  we  may  assume 
the  negatives  have  previously  been  taken  in  the  ordinary  manner  for 
other  purposes;  therefore,  any  such  suggestion  must  necessarily  be  out 
of  pl&CGj  and  foi  the  like  reason^  it  would  be  idle  to  suggest  that 
exposures  be  made  on  sensitive  plates,  reversed  in  the  dar^ 'slide  as 
recently  advocated  by  my  friend,  H.  J.  Burton,  for  correcting  revised 
images  m  working  that  very  simple  and  beautiful  process,  that  of 
carbon  by  single  tiansfer.  Not  only  can  we  utilise  single  transfer 
paper  m  the  present  instance,  however,  to  gain  our  ends,  but  autotype 

Xi.  • i®uPP0IT  also,  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  manufactures 
of  the  Eastman  Company  “  Transferotype  ”  may  now  hear  this  fact 
for  the  first  time.  A  developed,  fixed,  and  washed  “  Transferotype  ” 
can  be  laid  down  on  a  waxed  and  collodionised  glass  plate  and  if 
stripping  has  taken  place,  single  transfer  papers  may  afterwards  be 
squeegeed  thereon,  and  when  dry  will  leave  the  glass  with  a  high 
polish,  a  glace  print,  in  fact,  with  a  fresh  backing  ;  so  also  may  a  pre¬ 
liminary  mounting. on  flexible  support  be  effected,  and  if  the  ordinary 
manipulations  advised  for  the  working  of  this  special  paper  in  the 
carbon  process  be  adhered  to,  a  gelatino-bromide  positive  by  double 
transfer  will  be  the  result. 

Personally,  I  see  no  necessity  for  re-reversing  an  image,  and  am 
quite  content  with  the  first  transfer,  which  is  effected  in  the  following 
manner  Ine  print,  well  washed,  is  squeezed  upon  whatever  surface 
has  been  chosen  for  its  reception,  said  surface  being  cleaned  or  other¬ 
wise  prepared  previously,  if  necessary.  Pressure  is  then  brouo-ht  to 
bear  upon  the  two  surfaces,  which,  if  flat,  is  best  effected  by  pkcino- 
under  a  heavy  weight.  In  any  case  a  wait  is  necessary  before  further 
progress  can  be  made,  and  the  period  of  waiting  may  be  any  time 
between  half  an  hour  and  half  a  day.  Contact  fully  established,  the 
object  to  be  embellished  and  the  adhering  transferotype  print  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  water  of  not  less  than  140°  Fahr.,  or  more  than  160°  Fahr. 
Pretty  soon  the  soluble  gelatine  substratum  will  give  way,  and  the 
paper  support  can  be  removed  without  injuring  the  positive  imao-e 
which  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  object  intended.  Washing  in  slightly 
warm  water  and  hardening  in  alum  are  now  admissible,  after  which 
a  final  washing  is  given,  and  the  print  may  be  dried  and  further  treated 
by  painting,  varnishing,  &c.  W.  M.  Ashman. 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

From  the  articles  and  letters  which  have  recently  appeared  in  The 
RinsH  Journal  of  Photography  on  the  metric  system,  it  is  evident 
t  at  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  There  is  much  to  be 
sai  on  both  sides,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  decimal  system  has 
advantages,  but  whether  the  system  advocated  and  known  as  the  French 
me  nc  system  is  the  best,  is  not  so  easily  determined  as  your  corres- 
pon  ent,  Mr.  Panescorse,  seems  to  suppose.  As  a  contribution  to  the 
is  ory  of  the  subject,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  find  space  for  a  few 
extracts  from  a  paper  published  by  the  late  Sir  John  Herschel  about 
wenty-hve  years  ago,  and  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  received  so 
uc  attention  as  I  think  the  subject,  as  treated  by  him,  deserves.  The 
Pol’V  WjS  communicated  to  the  Leeds  Astronomical  Society  in  October, 
,  and  will  be  found  in  the  volume  of  Familiar  Lectures  published  by 
twvw  The  lecture  ,is  entitled  “  The  Yard,  the  Pendulum,  and 

eter.  There  could,  I  think,  be  no  authority  superior  to  Sir  John 
nerscnel,  and  the  subject  is  treated  with  much  greater  fulness  than  the 
tew  extracts  here  given  will  indicate. 

v,_a^st  ^  time  w^en  the  lecture  was  written,  an  attempt  had 
made  m  Parliament  to  abolish  the  existing  system  of  weights  and 
measures  and  to  adopt  the  French  metric  system.  The  Bill  was  with- 
th?  second  reading,  but  the  “  principle  of  the  measure  ”  had 
mnVin  J  The  Bill  was  introduced  again  in  1864  and  was  passed, 

o'  Tr.u  XT6  U£je  ,°*  the  _ metric  system  “permissive.”  On  this  point 
n  Berschel  wrote  in  a  note  to  a  lecture  on  another  subject : — 

bairn  r!m!  Passed  and  is  now  the  law  of  the  land.  So  far  there  is  no  actual 
he  ^settling  options  and  creating  uneasiness,  but  we  trust 

lesie-neri  ^  sense  of  the  nation  will  repudiate  any  attempt  to  carry  out  to  its 
lesigned  completion  a  measure  so  thoroughly  retrograde.  ” 

rnsL,^er^me  J'*16  Bill  was  passed  the  subject,  if  my  memory  may  be 
>nn C1  n°^  receive  so  much  attention  as  is  now  given  to  it :  but  in 
,Pf)r  ^  as,  may  assumed,  of  so  many  students,  during  recent 
tpmLi,aVUf  r6jn  educated  in  England  under  professors  who  have 
s  in  no  68  s^u<*ie^  at  foreign  universities  where  the  metric  system  alone 
use>  we  now  h«ar  so  much  more  of  this  system,  and  the  attempt  is 


so  pertinaciously  made  to  force  others  to  discard  the  English  system  in 
favour  of  one  which  has  not  yet  been  proved  to  be  superior  except  in  one 
particular,  that  is,  its  decimal  character.  Sir  John  says  : — 

“The  general  subject  of  a  national  system  of  weights  and  measures,  be  it 
observed,  divides  itself  into  very  distinct  and  separate  points  of  inquiry,  viz., 
first,  What  is  intrinsically  the  best  and  most  available  unit  of  linear  measure 
to  adopt  as  a  basis  ?  and,  secondly,  What  system  of  numerical  multiplication 
and  aliquot  subdivision  of  such  unit  for  measures  of  length,  and  of  its 
derivative  units  of  area,  of  capacity,  and  of  weight  (for  these  all  refer 
themselves  naturally  and  easily  to  the  unit  of  linear  measure,  or,  at 
least,  ought  to  do  so),  is  most  advantageous,  either  in  a  great  mercantile 
community  like  our  own,  or  for  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  in  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  life  ?  And  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  and  too  perse- 
veringly  borne  in  mind  that  these  two  questions  stand  in  no  natural  and  neces¬ 
sary  relation  to  each  other,  but  are  perfectly  independent.  We  may  resolve, 
with  perfect  logical  consistency,  either  to  toss  aside  our  present  system  in  toto 
and  adopt  the  metrical  one  in  preference,  or  to  retain  our  fundamental  unit  (the 
imperial  foot  or  yard),  and  decimalise  our  system  of  denominations,  or,  lastly, 
by  a  slight  and,  practically  speaking,  imperceptible  change  in  our  present 
standard,  to  bring  it  into  conformity  with  our  views  of  theoretical  perfection 
(which  I  shall  show  may  be  done).  We  may,  too,  retaining  all  the  convenience 
of  our  existing  denominations  (so  far  as  they  are  convenient),  superadd  to  them, 
by  permissive  legislation,  the  additional  convenience  of  a  decimal  system  for 
facility  of  calculation,  relying  on  its  holding  its  ground  if  really  affording  such 
facility,  or  working  its  way  into  general  use  and  ultimately  driving  out  the 
old  system,  if  found  by  the  mass  of  the  population  to  be  practically  preferable. 
This  last  is  the  course  I  would  myself  prefer.” 

.  In  the  paragraphs  following  the  question  of  a  common  standard  is 
discussed,  and  the  unsuitable  character  of  some  natural  objects,  owing  to 
want  of  uniformity,  is  pointed  out,  and  Sir  John  then  proceeds  : — 

“  We  are  driven,  then,  in  our  choice  of  a  universal  standard,  to  the  selection 
either  of  some  individual  object  (if  such  there  be),  natural  or  artificial,  im¬ 
perishable  in  its  nature,  unsusceptible  of  variation  by  lapse  of  time  or  decay, 
and  indestructible  by  accident,  or  else  to  some  ideal  or  resultant  length  or 
magnitude  (if  such  there  be),  susceptible  by  its  definition  of  being,  as  it  were, 
translated  into  a  material  expression,  and  marked  out  as  the  result  of  some 
process  which  we  are  sure  will,  in  all  ages  and  places,  reproduce  the  same  iden¬ 
tical  result.  And  besides  these  qualities  of  invariability,  indestructibility,  and 
identical  reproducibility,  it  ought  to  possess  some  obvious  claim  to  general 
acceptation  as  of  common  interest  to  all  mankind,  or,  at  least,  to  all  the 
civilised  portion  of  it,  an  interest  from  which  national  partialities  and  rivalries 
should  be  altogether  excluded . 

“Nature  presents  to  us  but  one  material  object  which  combines  all  the  re¬ 
quisites  enumerated,  and  combines  them  all  in  perfection,  viz.,  the  globe  itself 
that  we  inhabit.  And  in  that  globe  we  find  only  two  naturally  defined  lengths 
which  unite  the  requisites  of  individuality  to  identify  them  under  every  change 
of  human  relations  and  even  of  geological  revolutions  and  catastrophes,  and  of 
universality,  so  as  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  both  hemispheres  and  to  all 
meridians,  viz.,  the  earth’s  polar  axis  and  its  equatorial  circumference.  For 
the  latter  the  equatorial  diameter  might  be  more  advantageously  substituted, 
but  that  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  the  equator  to  be  not  strictly  circular, 
but  in  some  degree  elliptic,  the  proportion  of  its  greatest  and  least  diameters 
not  being  yet  precisely  known,  though  very  much  nearer  to  equality  than  that 
of  the  equatorial  and  polar  diameters.  This,  however,  would  not  prevent  its 
mean  equatorial  diameter  from  being  assumed  in  preference  to  its  circumference, 
were  not  the  polar  axis,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  preferable  to  both.  Of  the 
latter,  and,  indeed,  of  all  three  (thanks  to  the  elaborate  geodesical  surveys 
which  have  been  made  within  the  century  last  elapsed),  we  possess  a  know¬ 
ledge  so  precise  as  to  render  them  perfectly  available  for  our  purpose . 

“  The  linear  dimensions  of  the  earth,  then,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  linear 
measure  of  its  attractive  force  embodied  in  the  pendulum  on  the  other,  are  the 
two,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  only  two,  available  sources  of  the  invariable 
and  universal  standard  length  which  we  seek . 

“The  report  of  the  French  commissioners  also,  in  1798,  which  led  to  the 
enactment  of  the  metrical  system,  is  careful  to  state  that  in  the  event  of  the 
total  loss  or  destruction  of  all  material  representatives  of  the  metre,  its  value 
would  be  easily  recoverable  from  a  numerically  specified  relation  between  its 
length  and  that  of  the  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  at  Paris,  which  had  been 
determined  with  great  accuracy  by  Borda,  one  of  the  commissioners.  So  that, 
practically  speaking,  in  the  event  of  the  total  destruction,  by  political  convul¬ 
sions,  of  every  authentic  yard  and  metre  (supposing  any  written  record  of  our 
existing  knowledge  to  survive  them),  the  metre  would  have  been  recovered 
not  by  the  laborious  and  costly  process  of  remeasuring  the  French  meridian 
arc,  but  by  the  infinitely  more  summary  one  of  a  precise  repetition  of  Borda’s 
experiments  and  the  exact  reapplication  of  all  his  corrections  and  reductions.” 

In  several  paragraphs  following,  the  question  of  the  unsuitability  of 
the  length  of  the  pendulum  is  discussed,  and  the  difficulties  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  true  mean  length,  for  the  length  is  not  the  same  in  all  parts 
of  the  earth,  and  I  now  quote  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  chief  points  in 
the  case : — 

“Let  us  now  consider  the  claim  which  the  pendulum,  in  the  abstract,  as  a 
measure  of  the  earth’s  gravitation,  can  advance  for  its  reception  as  a  funda¬ 
mental  and  universal  standard  of  length  (and  here,  incidentally,  it  may  be 
remarked  that,  as  a  length,  it  is  not  more  inconvenient  than  the  metre,  being 
within  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  the  same).* 

“One  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  French  savans  for  their  rejection  of  it 
in  favour  of  the  metre,  and,  as  would  appear,  the  only  one  which  weighed  with 
them  (for  their  other  reason  ostensibly  advanced  is  a  mere  appeal  to  the 

*  “  The  metre  has  this  inconvenience  as  compared  with  the  yard,  that  while  the 
latter  can  be  readily  extemporised  by  a  man  of  ordinary  stature  (and  often  is  so  in 
practice)  by  holding  the  end  of  a  string  or  riband  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of 
one  hand  at  the  full  length  of  the  arm  extended  horizontally  sideways,  and  marking 
the  point  which  can  be  brought  to  touch  the  centre  of  the  lips  (facing  full  in  front), 
the  former  is  considerably  too  long  to  afford  the  same  facility,’’ 
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political  passions  of  the  time)  was  the  dependence  of  the  length  of  the  pen- 
dulrnn  on  the  tfme  of  its  vibration,  as  if  the  86,400th  part  of  a  day  which  we 
calla  second  of  time,  were  not  as  definite  and  as  invariable  a  quantity  as  the 
100  000th  part  which,  in  their  rage  for  decimalisation  they  proposed  to  call 
one  and  as  if  they  might  not  have  fixed  on  a  pendulum  vibrating  100,000 
times1  in  a  day  which  would  have  given  a  very  near  approach  to  our  yard. 
But  tl  eir  stumbling-block  was  the  introduction  of  an  extraneous  element- 
Se-at  all  into  the  subject ;  as  if  the  length  of  the  day  were  not  as  much  an 
invariable  universal  and  physical  element  as  the  dimensions  of  the  earth  or  its 
gravitation.  ” 

Sir  John  then  proceeds  : —  . 

“Let  us  now  see  how  far  the  French  metre,  as  it  stands, 
ments  of  scientific  and  ideal  perfection.  It  professes  to  be  the ^10^000^ 000th 
part  of  the  quadrant  of  the  meridian  passing  through  France  from iS 
Formentera,  and  is,  therefore,  scientifically  speaking,  a  local  and  national  and 
not  a  universal  measure.  The  earth’s  equator  is  not  a  perfect  circle,  but 
slightly  elliptic,  and  the  meridians  of  places  differing  m  longitude  are  therefore 
lint  all  of  the  same  length.  The  difference,  however,  is  so  trilling  (the  ellip- 
ticitv  of  its  equator  being  not  more  than  a  thirtieth  part  of  that  ot  its  meridian), 
Syto  raiseC  objectfoa  against  the  practical  reception  of  the  metre,  e, her 
per  se  or  as  a  substitute  for  the  yard,  on  this  score,  wouid  savom  of  hype 
criticism.  A  more  serious  objection  is  the  choice  made  of  the  circumference 
of  the  meridional  or  generating  ellipse  of  the  terrestna1  spheroid  in  preference 
to  its  axis  of  revolution.  This  is  a  blemish  on  the  very  face  of  the  system  ,  a 
sin  against  geometrical  simplicity.  Still,  were  the  length  of  the  metre  as 
determined  by  the  French  geometers  rigorously  exact,  or  correct  within  limits 
which  the  much  more  extensive  measurements  of  meridian  arcs  since  made 
elsewhere  than  in  France  have  proved  to  be  attainable,  this  would  be  only  a 
matter  of  regret  and  could  hardly,  of  itself,  be  drawn  into  an  argument  for  its 
rejection!  St  tMsls  far  from  being  really  the  case.  The  metre  as  represented 
by  the  material  standard  adopted  as  its  representative,  is  too  short  by  a 
measurable  and  sensible  quantity  though  one  which  certainly  might  be  easily 
corrected.  To  show  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  into  some  detail 
“In  effect,  that  standard  is  declared,  m  the  Annuary  of  the  Bureau 
Longitudes  to  be  equal  to  39-37079  British  imperial  standard  inches.  The 
quadrant  of  the  French  meridian  then  ought,  if  this  be  correct,  to  be 
393  707  900  such  inches,  or  32,808,992  feet.  And  by  whatever  aliquot  part 
of  its  whole  length  the  true  quadrant  exceeds  this,  by  that  same  aliquot  ot  i  s 
length  is  the  metre,  so  stated  erroneous.” 

The  subject  of  the  length  of  the  arcs  of  different  meridians  is  then 
dealt  with,  and  the  result  arrived  at  is,  that  there  is  an  error  m 
the  quadrant  of  the  meridian,  on  which  the  length  of  me  tie  is 
based  of  4008  feet.  This  gives  the  “  208th  of  an  inch  on  the  whole 
metre,  which,  therefore,  is  the  quantity  by  which  the  French  standard 
actually  too  short.”  , 

“Were  the  question  an  open  one  what  standard  a  new  nation  unprovided 
with  one,  unfettered  by  usages  of  any  sort,  and  m  the  absence  of  any ^kn 
ledge  of  the  existence  of  the  British  yard,  should  select,  there  could  be  no 
hesitation  as  to  its  adoption  (with  that  very  slight  correction  above  pointed 
ouq _ which  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  its  practical  use— a  correction 

which  the  French  themselves  might,  under  such ^S'viz' ’  whethrn  we 
ndoDti  But  the  question  now  arising  is  quite  another  thing,  viz.,  wlietner  e 

are  to"  throw  overboard  an  existing,  established,  and  so  to  speak,  ingrained 
system— adopt  the  metre  as  it  stands,  for  our  standard— adopt,  moreover,  its 
decimal  subdivisions,  and  carry  out  the  change  into  all  the  tram  of  conse¬ 
quences  to  the  rejection  of  our  entire  system  of  weights,  measures,  and  coins. 
If  we  adopt  the  metre  we  cannot  stop  short  of  this.  R  would  be  a  sb 
reproach  and  anomaly— a  change  for  changing  s  sake.  The  change,  U  we  make 
it P  must  be  complete  and  thorough.  And  this  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
England  is  beyond  all  question  the  nation  whose  commercial  relations,  both 
internal  anil  external,  are  the  greatest  in  the  „orl«l  and  that  the  B  tgh 
svstem  of  measures  is  received  and  used  not  only  throughout  the  whole  Biitish 
Empire  (for  the  Indian  “Hath”  or  revenue  standard  is  defined  by  law  to  be 
Seen  British  imperial  inches)  but  throughout  the  whole  North  American 
continent  and  (so  far  as  the  measure  of  length  is  concerned)  also  throughout 
the  Russian  empire,  the  standard  unit  of  which,  the  Sagene,  is  declared  by  an 
imperial  ukasT towmtain  exactly  seven  British  imperial  feet,  and  the  Archme 
and  Yersliock  precise  fractions  of  the  sagene.  Taking  commerce,  populatio  , 
and  area  of  soil1  then  into  account,  there  would  seem  to  be  far  better  reason  for 
nnr  Continental  neighbours  to  conform  to  our  linear  unit,  could  it  advance  the 
Lme  or  claim,  than  for  the  move  to  come  from  our  side. 

(I  say  nothing  at  present  of  decimalisation.) 

In  another  lecture  on  “  Celestial  Measurings  and  Weighings,”  Sir  John 

H<“  Herce  it  follows,  that  if  we  were  to  increase  all  our  imperial  standard 
measures  each  by  one  precise  thousandth  part,  and  designate  the  measures 
increased  by  tlm  epithet  cjeometrical  instead  of  imperial,  a  geometrical  inch 

would  be  tile  exact  500,000,000th  part,  a  rod  of  “‘‘y^XekS  (which 
A  AAA  000th  part  of  the  earth  s  polar  axis  ;  and  one  of  twenty-five  such  (wmci 
rnihbt  be  called  a  geometrical  cubit)  the  10,000,000th  part  of  its  polar  semi- 
axi^  -Hi  at  is  to  say!  if  we  disregard  so  insignificant  an  error  as  a  furlon0  upon 

k??;r&wrmXkr(a6s-ry  be  verified  by  any  one  who  will  make  the 

weighs  exactly  1000  of  our  actua^  imperial  ounces,  and  is  exactly  filled  by 
of  our  actual  imperial  half-pints.” 

In  foot-notes  to  these  paragraphs  Sir  John  Herschel  says - 

values  is  more  than  three  times  as  great,  being  one  part  m  2730. 


Sufficient  has  now,  I  think,  been  said  to  show  that  there  is  good 
reason  why  our  own  system  of  weights  and  measures  should  not  be 
abandoned  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  prefer  the  metric  system. 
Mr  Stebbins  says  that  he  is  accustomed  to  use  only  the  m<  trie  sysfa  m, 
and  he  and  others  would  have  us  give  up  our  own  because  it  is  incom¬ 
prehensible  to  them,  forgetting  evidently  that  their  system  is  ju  t 
unsatisfactory  to  us  who  use  the  system  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  Sir  J. 
Herschel  has  shown  to  be  more  accurate  than  the  metric. 

A.  Brothers,  I?  .1LA..S. 


RECENT  ADVANCES  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[Lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Fred.  E.  Ives  at  tlie  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia.! 
The  lecturer  began  by  referring  briefly  to  the  gelatine  dry-plate  process, 
to  film  photography,  bromide  and  platinum  printing,  and  exhibited  some 
new  things  in  the  way  of  apparatus;  but  the  attention  of  the  audience 
was  drawn  chiefly  to  the  subject  of  isochromatic  photography,  photo¬ 
mechanical  printing,  and  to  the  methods  of  making  colour  photographs 
in  which  the  distribution  of  colour  is  regulated  by  photographic  action 
of  the  light  itself.  In  connexion  with  the  latter  branch  of  the  subject, 
Mr.  Ives  described  for  the  first  time  a  process  of  heliochromy  which  he 

had  devised.  _ 

Making  Coloured  Photographs. 

There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  making  colour  photographs  said 
Mr  Ives  in  which  the  distribution  of  colour  is  regulated  by  photo¬ 
graphic  action  of  the  light  itself.  In  one  of  these  methods  the  colours 
areproduced  directly  by  the  action  of  light  upon  a  peculiar  silver  com¬ 
pound  •  in  the  other  no  colours  are  produced,  but  the  action  of  light  upon 
colour-sensitive  plates  is  made  to  regulate  the  distribution  and  combina¬ 
tion  of  colours  which  constitute  the  final  picture  Both  of  these  methods 
have  been  made  to  produce  pictures  in  which  the  blues  greens,  yellows, 
and  reds  of  one  object  were  represented  in  a  general  way  by  blues,  greens, 

yellows,  and  reds.  ,  . 

The  First  Method. -The  first  recorded  observations  on  the  photo¬ 
graphing  of  colours  by  the  first  method  were  made  by  Dr.  beebeck,  of 
Jena  in  1810— twenty-nine  years  before  the  discovery  of  the  Daguerreo- 
tvne  process  (These  experiments  were  “on  white  chloride  of  silver 
spread  upon  pap«  ana  still  wet.”  upon  which  a  speotrum  tos  thrown  ) 
Sh  John  Herschel  in  1839,  Eamona  Becquerel  in  1848,  Niepce  de  St. 
Victor  in  1851  Poitevin  in  1861,  ana  St.  Florent  in  1873,  made  some 
advances  upon  this  method,  but  the  results  obtained  have  never  had  any 
nmofical  value  The  process  is  so  insensitive  that  it  will  require  hours 
of  exposure  in  order  to  secure  camera  pictures  of  objects  illuminated  by 
direct!  sunlight,  and  the  colours  obtained,  which  are  neither  correct  nor 
sufficiently  brilliant,  cannot  be  fixed.  The  researches  of  Mr.  Carey  Lea, 
of  this  city  appear  to  have  thrown  some  further  light  upon  this  su  qec  , 
but  have  nit  yet  helped  to  the  production  of  any  better  results.  Most 
people  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  eapect  the  problem  to  be  solved 
bv  a  method  of  this  character  ;  a  few,  including  myself,  do  not. 

C alien' s  Process.- Permanent  and  far  more  brilliant  pictures  have  been 
made  bv  the  second  method  I  have  mentioned,  which  was  originally  sug¬ 
gested  by  HenryCollen,  of  England,  in  1865.  His  plan  was  to  obtain 
different! negatives,  one  sensitive  to  the  blue  rays  only,  one  sensit ye ,  to 
the  red  only,  and  one  sensitive  to  the  yellow  rays  only  He  says  :  It  wil 
not  be  difficult  to  imagine  the  negatives  being  received  on  the  sui  a 
a  material  quite  transparent  and  extremely  thin,  and  that  being  • 
obtained  are^used— each  pair  of  superimposed  negatives  to  obtain  the 
i  At  +Via  third  that  three  positives  will  be  obtained,  each  represent- 
tog°a  consMerab^ ^ortl  of  the  form  of  the  object,  but  only  one  primary 
oMhe  decomposed  colour  ol  it.  Now,  if  these  three  positives  be  received 
on  the  sam“kind  of  material  as  that  used  for  the  negatives,  and  be  then 

amounts  to  the  same  thing.  — 

The  Theory  of  Light.— Now  this  method  of  Collen  and  Haur 

by  such  combinations,  which  may,  therefore,  be  regard  d  We 

:{l"ours°oUf  the  s^trum  by  meant M=i i  three 
transparent  solutions  of  seemingly  pure  colour,  “omplish 
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I  believe,  be  the  nearest  approach  to  accurate  photography  in  colours  that 
we  are  likely  ever  to  realise.  This  method  of  Hauron’s,  Mr.  Ives  said, 
although  it  had  to  be  abandoned  as  utterly  unreliable,  was  found  to 
reproduce  many  pigment  colours  very  well  indeed.  This  result  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  all  bright  pigments  reflect  the  light  of  two  or  more  parts 
of  the  spectrum,  and  in  some  cases,  by  mere  coincidence,  in  such 
proportion  as  will  secure  for  them  approximately  correct  representation 
by  a  process  that  is  incapable  of  producing  a  fair  counterfeit  of  the 
spectrum.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  we  do  sometimes  have  to  deal  with 
nearly  pure  colours,  and  the  composition  of  the  mixed  colours  is  also 
infinitely  varied,  it  is  evident  that  a  heliochromic  process,  in  order  to  be 
successful,  must  be  capable  of  counterfeiting  the  spectrum  itself.  Such 
a  process  I  have  devised,  and  will  now  undertake  to  describe  for  the  first 
time.  As  I  have  said,  I  reject  the  theory  of  three  primary  colours, 
recognising  the  fact  that  the  colour  of  each  part  of  the  spectrum  is  per¬ 
fectly  distinct  from  that  of  every  other  part ;  I  do  not  attempt  the 
impossible  feat  of  actually  reproducing  each  ray  of  simple  colour,  but  I 
undertake  to  make  each  ray  of  simple  colour  select,  in  a  definite  manner 
and  quite  automatically,  such  a  combination  of  type  colours  as  will 
successfully  counterfeit  it  to  the  eye. 

Mr.  Ives's  Process. — Mr.  Ives  then  proceeded  to  demonstrate,  by 
analysing  various  .  bright  colours  with  a  projection  spectroscope,  the 
difference  that  may  exist  between  true  spectrum  colours  and  very  perfect 
counterfeits  of  the  same.  My  process,  to  be  brief,  continued  the  lecturer, 
consists  of  making  three  negatives  on  colour  sensitive  plates,  which  are 
exposed  simultaneously  in  a  triple  camera,  behind  light  filters  that  are 
carefully  adjusted  to  transmit  to  each  plate  just  the  kinds  and  amount  of 
light  that  will  cause  the  resulting  negative  to  make  a  coloured  picture 
which,  when  combined  with  the  other  two  coloured  pictures,  produced  in 
the  same  manner,  will  counterfeit  the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  or  the 
colours  and  light  and  shade  of  any  object.  In  order  to  accomplish  this, 
each  spectrum  colour  that  is  not  counterfeited  by  any  one  reproduction 
colour  must  of  course  be  made  to  act  upon  two  sensitive  plates  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  secure  a  definite  and  suitable  combination  of  two  repro¬ 
duction  colours  in  the  final  result.  .  .  .  All  this  can  be  accomplished  in 
a  most  satisfactory  manner  by  the  employment  of  special  compound 
colour  screens,  which  are  adjusted  by  experiment  upon  the  spectrum 
itself  in  the  manner  originally  suggested  by  me  in  a  communication  to 
the  Franklin  Institute  in  June,  1886.  It  is  true,  the  amount  of  labour 
involved  in  the  adjustment  of  these  colour  screens  is  something  enormous, 
but  when  it  is  done  it  is  done  for  all  time.  In  his  experiment,  the  results 
of  which  were  shown,  Mr.  Ives  used  ordinary  lantern  slides  from  three 
negatives,  projected  on  the  screen  by  a  triple  optical  lantern  and  light  of 
three  colours  (which  when  combined  alone  on  the  screen  formed  a  nearly 
perfect  white),  each  negative  represented  by  the  reproduction  colour 
counterfeiting  that  which  had  been  most  active  in  its  production.  After 
referring  to  the  serious  difficulty  of  producing  sets  of  negatives  which 
bear  a  certain  essential  relation  to  each  other  in  the  matter  of  exposure, 
development,  and  intensity,  he  continued :  Evidently  a  process  may  be 
perfectly  correct  in  principle  and  yet  depend  for  its  success  upon  con¬ 
ditions  so  difficult  to  attain  that  it  will  fail  in  practice.  I  believe  that 
this  process,  although  essentially  difficult,  may,  nevertheless,  be  so  per¬ 
fected  that  it  will  not  only  counterfeit  all  the  colours  of  nature,  but  be 
practical  and  reliable  in  the  hands  of  specialists  who  are  properly  in¬ 
structed  and  equipped  to  operate  it.  If  so,  it  it  will  have  very  great  value, 
even  if  applied  only  in  the  manner  I  shall  show  to-night,  and  for  a  single 
purpose,  which  will  suggest  itself. 

The  Specimen  Picture. — “  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating.”  I 
have  not  yet  proved  the  value  of  this  process.  Although  I  commenced 
work  on  it  eleven  years  ago,  I  have  made  only  half  a  dozen  full  regular 
sets  of  negatives,  and  most  of  these  were  destroyed  by  fire  at  715,  Arch¬ 
street,  two  years  ago.  My  recent  experiments  have  been  devoted  to  per¬ 
fecting  certain  details  only.  The  single  example  that  I  shall  show  you- 
is  my  first  and  only  attempt  at  a  landscape,  made  more  than  six 
years  ago,  with  comparatively  crude  apparatus  and  imperfect  adjust¬ 
ment  of  colour  screens.  It  is,  however,  a  very  remarkable  picture, 
with  colours  scarcely  less  brilliant  than  they  would  appear  in  the 
ground-glass  of  the  camera,  and  substantially  correct  to  the  eye 
in  every  shade  and  detail.  I  hope  sometime  to  be  able  to  show 
hundreds  of  such  pictures,  all  better  than  this  one.  This  illustration 
suggests  one  of  the  easiest  and  most  profitable  of  the  many  possible 
applications  of  this  method,  viz.,  the  illustration  of  popular  lectures  on 
travel  like  those  of  Stoddard  and  Wilson.  I  feel  sure  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  that  much  at  least  will  be  successfully  accomplished. 

The  specimen  shown  by  Mr.  Ives  consisted  of  a  landscape,  including 
several  buildings,  trees,  meadows,  &c.  The  set  of  three  slides  was  so 
adjusted  in  the  triple  lantern  that  the  outlines  were  exactly  superimposed 
on  the  screen,  and  the  effect  of  the  three  reproduction  colours — the  red 
passing  through  the  slide  of  the  negative  made  by  means  of  the  red  rays, 
the  yellow  through  that  made  by  the  yellow  rays,  and  the  blue  through 
that  made  by  the  blue  rays — was  a  combination  of  all  the  colours  in  such 
a  way  as  to  very  closely  copy  the  effect  of  the  landscape  as  it  would  be 
seen  in  the  camera.  The  different  shades  of  green  in  the  grass  and 
trees,  the  slate  colour  of  a  barn  and  fence  rails,  the  white  of  the  sky,  and 
even  the  orange  of  a  single  branch  of  autumn  leaves  in  an  otherwise 
green  tree,  were  perfectly  rendered. 


FRY’S  FLEXIBLE  FILMS. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society.] 

Once  again  I  have  the  pleasure,  and  I  had  almost  said  temerity,  but  that 
you  were  so  indulgent  to  me  on  a  previous  occasion,  of  appearing  before  you 
for  the  purpose  of  a  friendly  discussion  upon  matters  photographic  and  more 
especially  upon  films.  I  do  not  intend  this  evening,  with  your  permission, 
to  read  you  a  paper  upon  the  “  History  of  Films,”  but  to  start  with  the 
premise  that  films  are  already  in  existence,  and  are  showing  a  strong 
tendency  to  place  themselves  strongly  en  evidence.  I  do  not  myself 
believe  that  our  good  friend  the  glass  dry  plate  is  to  be  sent  to  the  right¬ 
about,  nor  even  relegated  to  a  second-rate  position  as  a  useful  adjunct  to 
the  film  under  certain  circumstances,  but  rather  that  films  when  they 
are  good  enough  will  cut  out  a  path  for  themselves,  and  by  natural  law 
their  special  advantages  and  good  qualities  will  cause  them  to  be  used 
under  circumstances  in  which  in  all  probability  a  dry  plate  would  not  be 
used  at  all.  Of  course  that  is  only  my  own  view  of  the  case,  but  I 
venture  to  say  that  the  future  of  film  photography  depends  not  upon 
the  possibilities  of  winding  off  a  large  number  of  exposures  in  a  very 
short  time,  but  upon  the  fact  that  films  are  more  portable  than  plates, 
films  are  more  packable  than  plates,  and  ought  not  to  be  more  trouble 
than  plates  to  manipulate,  nor  more  costly  to  manufacture. 

But  here  I  have  entered  upon  the  very  wice  region  of  “  what  ought  to 
be.”  Up  to  the  present  time  films  are  very  much  more  costly  in  money 
than  dry  plates,  whilst  the  amount  of  patience  and  skill  which  has  to  be 
expended  upon  them— well,  I  am  told  bymen  who  usefilms  that  what  they 
save  in  the  field  is  more  than  lost  in'  the  developing  room.  Now,  of 
course,  this  is  all  very  unreasonable,  and  photographers  can’t  expect  to 
have  their  work  all  done  for  them.  But  they  do,  and  therefore  before 
venturing  to  introduce  another  film  to  public  notice,  I  felt  that  one  of  the 
main  points  to  be  considered  was  :  Can  films  be  made  more  simple  in  use 
so  that  in  point  of  fact  they  possess  the  advantages  of  films  as  far  as 
weight,  portability,  and  packability  are  concerned,  and  yet  are  not  more 
trouble  to  develop  than  an  ordinary  dry  plate  ?  and,  secondly,  can  it  be 
done  at  a  reasonable  price  ? 

You  will  note,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  not  raised  the  point  of  quality,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  glad  to  say  I  have  seen  some  most  excellent  work  upon  films 
indistinguishable  in  every  way  from  work  done  upon  glass.  No,  I  felt 
that  the  improvement  must  be  in  ease  in  manipulation,  and  it  is  to  that 
particular  that  I  shall  draw  your  attention  to-night.  First,  as  to  the 
stripping.  The  film  I  am  about  to  show  you  is  what  has  been  not 
inaptly  described  by  Mr.  Pumphrey,  of  Birmingham,  as  a  lifting  film, 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  actually  attached  to  the  support,  but  can  be 
separated  at  any  time,  but  it  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  is  most  firmly 
attached  to  its  support  when  it  is  wet.  It  is  therefore  least  liable  to 
separate,  strip,  or  frill,  when  it  is  in  course  of  developement,  and  ought 
not  to  do  so. 

I  will  now  pass  round  some  pieces  of  unexposed  film,  so  that  you  can 
see  what  it  is  like,  and  how  it  is  separated  from  its  support.  Put  the 
point  of  a  knife  or  your  finger  nail  between  the  film  and  its  support, 
and  it  will  come  right  away,  but  wet  a  piece,  and  you  will  find  that 
it  can  only  be  separated  with  difficulty.  The  support  is  of  paper,  and  is 
not  so  thick  but  that  the  progress  of  developement  can  be  perfectly  well 
seen  through  it. 

I  now  hand  round  a  few  exposed  and  developed  films  —  some  are 
positives,  some  negatives.  There  are  also  some  silver  prints  to  show 
that  the  negatives  are  free  from  grain.  You  will  observe  that  some  of 
the  films  have  a  ground-glass  effect  at  the  back,  whilst  others  are  trans¬ 
parent.  Either  effect  can  be  obtained.  No  grain  can  be  detected  in 
prints  from  the  negative  which  has  the  ground-glass  effect.  .  If,  however, 
you  have  time  and  patience,  and  want  to  enamel  your  negatives,  you  can 
do  so,  but  it  is  not  necessary,  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,-  I  think 
that  the  strongest  point  in  favour  of  this  film  is  that  a  result  can  be 
obtained  by  simply  separating  the  film  from  its  support  when  quite  dry 
without  any  after  processes  being  necessary. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  routine  of  development,  and  if  you 
care  to  see  it,  to  develop  a  film.  I  have  also  a  dry  film  which  I  will 
strip  before  you,  to  show  how  extremely  simple  the  whole  thing  is. 
Incidentally  I  may  add  that  I  have  tried  all  sorts  of  developers  upon 
films,  and  in  my  hands  have  found  nothing  to  beat  pyro  and  ammonia  and 
bromide. 

I  have  no  doubt  it  is  my  own  want  of  gumption,  but  I  don’t  find  I  get 
better  results  with  any  other  developer,  and  none  is  under  greater  control, 
but  I  must  candidly  confess  that  at  the  moment  I  have  spent  infinitely 
more  time  in  experimenting  upon  the  manufacture  than  upon  the 
development  of  the  films.  [The  development  of  a  film  was  here  demon- 
strOitfid  j 

Now  development  being  complete,  remove  the  film,  which  should  hate 
clear  edges  (under  the  rebate  of  slide),  straight  from  the  developer  into  the 
clearing  bath.  I  find  the  greatest  difficulty  with  films  is  to  secure  fieedom 
from  staining,  and  to  secure  that  result  every  dish  must  be  clean  and 
free  from  pyro  or  hypo,  and  films  must  never  be  left  to  wash  in  a  dish 
which  has  been  used  for  development  by  pyrogallic  acid.  It  is, 
of  the  utmost  importance,  however,  that  the  acid  should  be  thoioughly 
washed  from  the  film  before  it  is  put  into  the  fixing  bath,  otherwise  a 
deposit  of  sulphur  from  the  hyposulphite  will  spoil  your  film-  As>  how- 
ever,  this  deposit  can  be  easily  seen,  it  can  be  as  easily  a\oided.  Give 
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tlie  film  plenty  of  time  in  the  fixing  bath.  Both  plates,  films,  and  bromide 
paper,  require  it.  Wash  carefully,  and  when  washed  put  the  print  for 
five  minutes  in  the  glycerine  bath,  then  blot  off  and  leave  to  dry.  If  left 
on  the  mantelpiece  at  night  the  films  will  be  dry  in  the  morning,  unless 
you  are  very  early  risers.  The  films  will  striq. )  deacl-snre  if  they  .are  quite 
dry. 

Now  suppose  having  got  your  film  dry  and  stripped,  as  I  show  you 
with  this  film,  you  want  to  enamel  it,  you  can  do  so  in  the  usual  way  with 
collodion  and  a  glass  plate  ;  or  if  you  only  want  a  moderately  good  sur¬ 
face  you  can  lay  it  down  upon  a  piece  of  ferrotype  plate.  In  this  case  it 
is  not  necessary  to  wax,  talc,  or  indiarubber  the  ferrotype,  but  before 
stripping  the  film  off  the  plate  you  can  collodionise  or  varnish,  as  a 
protection  in  printing.  If  you  want  to  print  a  lot  you  can  coat  a  glass 
plate  with  indiarubber  solution,  and  then  temporarily  fasten  the  film  down 
upon  it.  In  fact,  but  very  little  ingenuity  will  enable  any  one  who  can 
work  a  dry  plate,  and  who  is  tolerably  acquainted  with  the  general 
outlines  of  photographic  methods,  to  make  film  negatives. 

S.  Herbert  Fry. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION  PROPOSED 
ORPHANS’  FUND. 

When  the  gigantic  proportions  to  which  the  photographic  profession  has 
now  attained  are  considered,  it  cannot  fail  to  excite  wonder,  that,  up  to 
the  present  time,  there  has  been  no  fund  or  provision  of  any  kind  specially 
designed  for  the  help  of  the  orphans  of  photographers.  Other  trades  and 
professions,  far  less  important  than  ours,  have  their  almshouses,  orphan 
asylums,  and  pensions.  In  photography,  organized  charity  is  represented 
solely  by  the  “  Photographers’  Benevolent  Association,”  which,  after  a 
long  struggle  with  the  neglect  and  coolness  of  the  profession,  is  now 
doing  good  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  members  of  the  craft,  their 
widows  and  orphans. 

An  anonymous  donor,  desirous  of  enabling  this  institution  to  still 
further  extend  its  useful  and  benevolent  influence,  has  placed  a  sum  of 
twenty  guineas  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  as  a  first  donation  towards 
the  foundation  of  an  orphan  fund,  with  the  proviso  that  500?.  are  to  be 
raised  as  a  nucleus  for  such  a  fund  within  the  present  year. 

The  Committee  is  ready  to  make  every  effort  to  do  this,  but  before  in 
any  way  calling  on  the  outside  public  for  help,  ask  the  profession  and 
amateurs  to  show  their  interest  in,  and  sympathy  with,  the  scheme  by 
sending  donations  or  promises  of  assistance  in  other  ways. 

In  short,  photographers  are  now  given  an  opportunity  of  showing 
whether  they  will  allow  the  destitute  orphans  of  their  brethren  to  remain 
recipients  of  private  charity  or  relief  under  the  poor  law,  or  whether  they 
will  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  commercial  travellers,  musicians,  teachers, 
printers,  and  many  others  in  providing  a  special  fund  and  home  by 
subscriptions  amongst  themselves  and  those  immediately  interested  in 
the  art. 

To  enable  the  Committee  to  know  their  precise  position  relative  to  this 
movement,  those  who  intend  supporting  the  same  are  urgently  requested 
to  write  to  the  Secretary  for  a  form  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

(For  the  Committee)  H.  Harland,  Secretary,  83,  Hawksley-road,  Stoke 
Newington,  N. 

- - ♦ - 

AN  EASTER  OUTING. 

On  the  snowy,  wretched  cold  Tuesday  night  of  March  20,  the  congregated 
members  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Society  had  become  so 
warm  and  animated  with  presenting  a  well  thought  and  equally  well 
deserved  testimonial  to  Mr.  Smith,  their  late  Secretary,  who  some  little 
time  since  entered  the  bond  of  ever-perplexing  amateurism  to  bud  forth 
a  full-fledged  professional — so  warm  w^ere  the  members  by  thinking  up 
and  speaking  words  all  praiseworthy,  it  slowly  but  surely  led  a  small 
knot  of  its  members  to  forget  the  outside  snow  and  slush,  and  think  only 
of  sun  bright,  cameras  light,  and  general  outdoor  photographic  work 
delight. 

The  first  gentleman  who  ventured  the  proposition  came  along  with  it 
softly,  slowly,  cautiously,  and  somewhat  indistinctly,  feeling  the  ground, 
half  expecting  he  would  be  considered  quite  mad.  Then  came  a  slight 
pause,  a  similar  sort  of  shudder,  and  still  he  was  not  shouted  down  !  It 
was  comfortable  and  warm  within,  and  the  idea  tacked  on  readily.  A 
seconder  was  quickly  found  (as  always  can  be  when  it’s  a  proposition  of 
general  approval) :  he  spoke  with  a  far  greater  confidence  ;  all  was  clear, 
and  he  could. 

“  Where  shall  we  go  ?  ”  said  all,  in  one  mild  unison. 

“'Huddersfield,”  replied  the  ever  volatile  Mr.  Smith. 

“Too  far,”  answered  the  gentle  unison  again. 

Then  came  to  the  rescue  the  one  who  holds  dear  the  process  of  platino- 
type,  Mr.  F.  Cox.  “  St.  Albans,”  said  he. 

“  And  St.  Albans  it  shall  be  on  Easter  Monday,  ‘ iveatlier  'permitting,'  ” 
from  one  who  had  just  peeped  out. 

The  atmosphere  now  became  sultry  with  discussion  as  to  the  longtitude 
and  latitude  of  each  particular  railway  station  there.  One  of  the  gentle 
“unison”  had  lived  near  from  the  day  of  his  birth,  and  could  thereby 
guarantee  it  was  so  many  degrees  one  way,  while  the  second  gentleman 
was  as  equally  sure  it  was  so  many  degrees  to  the  opposite  direction.  It 


was  his  privilege  of  not  only  being  born  there,  but  that  this  interesting 
event  took  place  at  an  earlier  date  than  the  first  speaker.  As  both  were 
firmly  sure  and  determined,  the  identical  locality  could  never  be  arranged 
by  them.  A  settlement  being  made,  it  was  settled  so  many  tri] 
cameras,  and  their  respective  owners  should  fall  in  and  present  arms  at 
the  Great  Northern  terminus,  weather  permitting. 

On  the  eventful  morning  the  bright  sun  came  down  and  lightened  the 
feelings  of  the  North  London  members,  and  shone  just  long  enough  to 
allow  taking  of  tickets  for  the  10.35.  One  compartment  was  quickly 
loaded.  All  was  gay,  especially  so  the  President,  who  delights  in  his 
briar -root  and  to  interest  all  with  his  chatty  running  conversation. 
Slowly  puffing  out  of  the  station,  found  the  sun  had  popped  in,  and  rain 
came  down. 

Finsbury  Park,  more  cameras  arrived.  Here  one  member  at  the  last 
moment  allowed  himself  to  be  weather-beaten,  bolting  from  his  comrades 
under  a  pretence  of  getting  his  ticket,  but  no  more  was  seen  of  him. 

Making  the  best  of  a  bad  job,  all  concentrated  at  the  appointed  meeting 
house,  “  Peahen  Hotel.”  Here  were  found  waiting  many  shining  lights 
(amateurs  and  professionals)  of  the  photographic  world.  After  paying 
the  inner  man  consideration,  all  repaired  to  the  largest  and  most 
prominent  feature  of  St.  Albans,  viz.,  the  Abbey.  Here  was  found 
another  club,  all  hard  at  work.  In  a  short  time  the  whole  building  was 
surrounded  by  an  artillery  of  lenses,  firing  shots  rapid  and  slow  to  the 
whim  of  the  operator,  and  with  no  visible  damage  to  the  object. 

The  Abbey  is  stated  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  the 
longest  cathedral  in  England,  being  535  feet,  or  twenty-one  feet  longer 
than  Canterbury.  An  interesting  bit  is  formed  by  a  wide-spreading  yew- 
tree  and  adjacent  crusty  old  brickwork.  An  effort  was  made  to  leave  out 
the  attending  policeman,  but,  like  all  of  his  order,  was  ever  willing  and 
would  be  taken. 

It  was  particularly  noticeable  the  “  all  sorts  and  conditions  ”  of 
cameras,  lenses,  and  shutters,  here  assembled,  grading  from  the  mys¬ 
terious  detective  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  Editor  to  the 
large  size  roller  films  ;  one  lot — a  small  made  quarter-plate  size  mounted 
on  a  high  stand — really  well  resembled  a  daddy-long-legs. 

A  move  was  now  made  to  the  old  gateway,  of  which  several 
views  were  made,  and  should  turn  out  pleasing.  A  sharp  turn  to  the 
left,  crossing  a  foot  bridge,  brought  us  a  delightful  pretty  walk  by  the 
stream,  affording  as  it  does  many  charming  bits  of  water  and  trees, 
likewise  several  fine  views  of  the  Abbey  in  its  entirety,  with  useful  fore¬ 
grounds  of  foliage,  reaching  St.  Michael’s.  The  church  stands  on  the  site 
of  Verulam.  “  The  church  was  in  a  very  dilapidated  state  until  1807, 
when  all  traces  of  antiquity  were  as  far  as  possible  removed,  and  with 
them  all  that  wras  picturesque  or  interesting.  There  are  still,  however, 
Roman  bricks  in  the  masonry,  and  the  tower,  of  very  patched  work,  has 
been  spared.  The  gable  of  South  Chapel  with  half  timbered  work,  an 
imitation  of  what  really  existed  before  the  ‘  restoration.’  ” 

The  quaint  old  street  forming  a  good  picture,  every  available  use  was 
made  of  it.  At  this  particular  spot  work  was  thoroughly  interrupted  by 
a  heavy  downpour  of  hail,  and  a  rush  made  for  the  nearest  shelter,  in  the 
form  of  a  small  beerhouse,  known  by  the  peculiar  sign,  “  Cock  and  Flower¬ 
pot.”  With  no  possible  chance  of  weather  breaking,  cameras  were 
permanently  packed,  and  a  general  move  made  towards  the  original  place 
of  meeting  to  enjoy  a  refreshing  cup  of  tea.  Possibly  the  unfavourable 
turn  in  the  weather  ruffled  a  few  tempers,  and  it  was  a  few^of  the  said 
tempers  who  ungratefully  considered  the  catering  for  this  particular 
meal  not  “  wisely  or  too  well  done.”  Nor  did  the  proprietor  allow  him¬ 
self  to  run  any  risk  of  loss  on  the  whole  transaction.  Outside  being  all 
that  was  wet,  it  was  decided  all  should  push  on  to  the  railway  station  a3 
early  as  possible.  ,  Boz. 

- + - 

^Foreign  i^otes  anti 

Herr  Staats’s  Experiments  on  the  Photochromic  Properties  oj  Chloride 
of  Silver — Nickel  Printing  Plates — Proposed  New  French  Unit  of 
Measurement — Hydroquinone  —  Some  Exhibits  at  the  Photographc 
Exhibition  at  Florence. 

In  the  Berichte  der  Deutschen  Chemischen  Gesellschaft,  Herr  G.  Staats 
gives  the  following  account  of  an  experiment  relating  to  the  photo- 
chromic  properties  of  chloride  of  silver  : — A  well-polished  silver  plate 
is  immersed  in  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  iron  chloride  for  ten  seconds ; 
it  is  then  dried  with  a  cloth  and  then  exposed  under  pieces  of  cherry- 
red,  emerald-green,  orange,  and  cornflower-blue  glass.  When  placed 
in  the  sunshine  the  chloride  of  silver  film  distinctly  assumed  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes — ten  at  most — the  colour  of  the  glass  covering 
it.  The  coloured  film  was  easily  removed  by  a  solution  of  ammonia, 
and  the  plates  could  be  cleaned  again  with  chalk  and  water. 


The  Archiv  recommends  the  use  of  nickel  plates  for  mechanical 
printing,  as  the  comparatively  great  hardness  of  that  metal  and  its 
insensibility  to  many  inks  offers  important  advantage  over  copper 
cliches.  It  is,  however,  not  sufficient  to  coat  a  copper  cliche  with  a 
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deposit  of  nickel,  as,  if  the  delicacy  of  the  drawing  is  not  to  he  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  coat  applied  must  he  very  thin,  and  so  lasts  hut  a  short 
time ;  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  produce  a  cliche  in  a  nobler  metal 
than  copper  from  a  graphited  wax  or  guttapercha  matrix.  Herr 
Steinach  has  recourse  to  the  following  method : — A  weak  copper 
negative  is  taken  from  a  weak  galvano-plastic  copper  positive ;  the 
copper  negative  is  coated  with  silver,  i.e.,  gets  a  thin  coating,  just 
enough  to  make  it  look  white,  or  an  upper  surface  of  sulphate  of 
silver  or  iodide  of  silver  is  applied.  This  negative  is  then  placed  in  a 
rapidly-acting  nickel  hath  until  a  precipitate  of  nickel,  the  thickness 
of  a  sheet  of  paper,  is  deposited  upon  it ;  it  is  then  placed  in  a  copper 
hath  and  intensified  with  copper  until  it  is  as  powerful  as  is  required. 
The  positive  obtained  can  easily  he  separated  from  the  negative,  and  is 
finished  as  usual.  In  this  way  a  perfectly  sharp  cliche  is  obtained,  the 
upper  side  of  which  is  composed  of  as  thick  a  film  of  nickel  as  is 
desired.  Such  cliches,  are  said  to  withstand  the  strongest  pressure  and 
resist  the  action  of  ink. 


M.  df.  Fjreycinet,  in  Comptes  liendus,  proposes  to  replace  the  unit  of 
the  metric  system  by  a  unit  whose  linear  measurement  is  098  of  a 
metre.  This  unit  of  length  is  the  length  of  the  velocity  acquired  at 
the  end  of  a  second  of  mean  time  by  a  body  falling  freely  in  a 
vacuum  at  Paris.  The  proposed  unit  of  capacity  is  a  cube,  of  which 
the  side  is  ttott  of  the  unit  of  length.  The  unit  of  mass  is  the  mass  of 
water  at  4T°C.  contained  in  the  unit  of  volume  ;  the  unit  of  weight  is, 
of  course,  the  weight  of  the  unit  of  mass ;  the  unit  of  force  is  equal 
to  the  unit  of  weight.  How  would  those  who  are  so  bothered  by  the 
conversion  of  the  metric  measures  as  they  stand  like  to  have  to  deal 
with  this  proposed  system?  Will  0-93  he  an  improvement  ? 


In  L'  Amateur  Photographe,  M.  Boivin  says  that  in  1831  he,  along 
with  the  late  M.  Poitevin,  shortly  before  the  latter’s  death,  made 
some  experiments  with  hydroquinone  when  Captain  Abney  recom¬ 
mended  it  for  the  development  of  dry  collodion  and  collodio-bromide 
plates.  These  experiments  were  not  very  favourable,  and  were  for 
the  time  suspended,  in  consequence  of  the  high  price,  combined  with 
the  inferior  quality  of  the  obtainable  samples  of  hydroquinone.  Now 
that  the  developer  has  been  applied  to  the  development  of  gelatino- 
bromide  films,  he  has  again  tried  the  published  formulae,  and  has 
obtained  very  different  results,  both  with  glass  and  paper  substrata. 
He  is  very  favourably  impressed  with  it  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of 
action,  the  sureness  and  simplicity  of  manipulation,  the  absence  of 
fog,  the  freeness  from  yellowness  of  tone,  and  the  power  of  dispensing 
with  the  alum  bath,  since  lying,  even  for  a  considerable  time  in  this 
developer,  does  not  cause  the  film  to  detach  itself  from  the  glass 
support:  in  fact,  he  thinks  that  hydroquinone  is  the  developer  of  the 
future,  and  that  we  shall  shortly  have  a  formula  so  modified  that 


the  development  of  the  latent  image  will  be  little  more  than  a 
mechanical  operation.  Meantime,  while  awaiting  that  happy  day,  he 
gets  the  best  results  with  the  following : — 

Distilled  or  rain  water  .  70  c.c. 

A  thirty  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphite  of 
soda .  20  c.c. 

A  thirty  per  cent,  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda  (or  a  solution  with  fifteen  per  cent, 
of  carbonate  of  potash  and  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  carbonate  of  soda) . 3  to  5  c.c. 

A  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  hydroquinone 

in  alcohol .  5  to  10  c.c. 

A  saturated  solution  of  citric  or  tartaric 

acid  .  a  few  drops. 


M.  de  Villecholee  has  been  more  successful  in  dissolving  hydro¬ 
quinone  in  water  than  in  alcohol,  consequently  he  would  dissuade 
others  from  using  alcohol  for  this  purpose.  There  seems  to  be  some 
difficulty  in  getting  the  most  suitable  kind  of  hydroquinone,  warnings 
being  prevalent  against  a  brown  and  a  flaky  kind,  the  proper  thing 
being  said  to  be  in  small  crumbly  crystals — sublimated  hydroquinone. 


Florence  and  San  Remo  seem  to  be  the  fashion  this  spring,  and 
photography  is  well  represented  at  the  Photographic  Exhibition 
presently  open  at  Florence.  Herr  Ottomar  Anschutz  has  several 
remarkable  series  of  instantaneous  portraits  of  men  and  animals  in 
motion,  in  taking  which  he  makes  use  of  a  shutter  worked  by  elec¬ 
tricity  and  timed  by  a  metronome.  Amongst  his  subjects  are  a  man 
jumping,  nine  positions ;  a  man  throwing  a  lance,  fourteen  positions  ; 
a  man  on  horseback,  leaping,  ten  poses,  &c.  One  whole  room  is 
devoted  to  the  productions  of  M.  Nadar.  The  place  of  honour  is 


occupied  by  the  illustrious  centenarian  chemist,  M.  Chevreul,  who  is 
greatly  admired  by  the  Italians.  The  most  generally  interesting  part 
of  M.  Nadar’s  exhibit  is,  of  course,  that  with  which  his  name  is  most 
associated — his  balloon  photographs.  It  was  in  1858  that  M.  Nadar 
first  transformed  the  car  of  a  balloon  into  a  photographic  operating 
room,  and  triumphed  over  all  the  difficulties  in  his  way  and  all  the 
prophecies  of  failure.  The  first  experiments  were  made  in  a  captive 
balloon  ;  afterwards,  in  1879  and  1880,  MM.  Tribolet  and  Desmarets 
operated  in  a  free  balloon.  The  late  Mr.  Shadbolt,  M.  Gaston 
Tissandier,  M.  Jacques  Ducoin,  M.  Paul  Nadar,  jun.,  were  also  en¬ 
thusiasts  in  aerostatic  photography.  M.  Nadar,  however,  not  satisfied 
with  aerial  photography,  also  exhibits  photographs  of  subterranean 
Paris,  taken  by  electric  light.  M.  Albert  Londe,  of  La  Salpetriere, 
of  whose  studies  in  clinical  medicine  mention  was  made  in  these 
columns  some  weeks  ago,  shows  a  series  of  these  photographs,  illus¬ 
trating  the  pathology  of  epilepsy,  hysteria,  lunacy,  &c.,  pictures 
not  interesting  to  the  general  public,  however  valuable  they  may  be 
as  illustrations  of  the  services  photography  can  render  to  science. 

- * - — 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  4510. — “Photographic  Shutters.”  J.  E.  Thornton. — Dated  March  24, 
1888. 

No.  4537. — “A  Process  of  Photographing  in  Colours.”  J.  B.  Germeuil- 
Bonnaud.—  Dated  March  24,  1888. 

No.  4692. — “A  New  or  Improved  Photographic  Dark  Chamber.”  A.  H. 
Reed. — Dated  March  27,  1888. 

No.  4823. — “Improvements  in  Photo-lithography,  Photo-engraving,  and 
other  Photographic  Illustrative  Processes.  ”  S.  Phillips  and  A.  Stephan. — 
Dated  March  29,  1888. 

- - - - —♦ - 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

April  10 . 

5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

Coll,  of  Physical  Science, Newcastle. 

„  10 . 

Newcastle-on -Tyne  &  N.  Counties 

„  10 . 

„  10 . 

Manchester  Amateur . 

Masonic  Hall,  Cooper-st.,Manchstr. 
Sykes’s  Restaurant,  33,  Victoria-st. 
The  Studio,  Chancery -lane,  Bolton. 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,E.C. 

„  10 . 

„  11 . 

„  12 . 

Free  Public  Library,  Hamilton-st. 
Bridges  &  Smith’s  Studio,  Bradford 
4,  Clarence-street. 

36,  George-street. 

Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 
Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin. 

„  12 . 

„  12 . 

„  12 . 

„  12 . 

„  13 . 

Ireland  . 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


On  Tuesday  night,  March  27,  at  a  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  held  at  5a, 
Pall  Mall  East,  Loudon,  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  F.R.S.,  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Donkin  exhibited  an  ether  saturator  made  by  Messrs.  Cutts  Sutton 
&  Sons,  Sheffield,  and  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  York.  It  consisted  of  two  tubes 
containing  large  rolls  of  flannel,  which  had  to  be  first  soaked  in  ether,  and 
then  all  the  excess  of  liquid  poured  out ;  the  large  surface  of  soaked  flannel 
charged  the  oxygen  passing  through  the  cylinders.  The  apparatus  was  said  by 
his  informants  to  resist  all  attempts  to  cause  it  to  produce  an  explosion. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwich  exhibited  his  opalotype  printing  frame,  already 
described  in  these  pages. 

Mr.  E.  Clifton  said  that  liectographie  copying  sheets  could  be  used  to  hold 
the  glass  during  such  printing  operations. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  exhibited  some  matt-surfaced  silver  prints  resembling 
engravings,  which  needed  no  mounting  because  they  were  upon  thick  paper, 
and  had  a  white  border  all  round  where  they  had  been  protected  from  the 
action  of  light. 

Mr.  William  Bedford  read  a  paper  upon  Orthochromatic  Photography. 

Mr.  Beeson  asked  if  the  author  had  tried  mixing  dyes  to  get  the  green  at 
the  same  time  as  the  yellow  and  the  red. 

Mr.  Bedford  thought  the  best  plan  to  be  to  mix  finished  dyed  emulsions  for 
the  purpose. 

Mr.  Edwards  did  not  think  the  chief  use  of  orthochromatic  plates  to  be 
that  of  copying  paintings,  but  to  render  colours  more  truthfully  in  all  cases, 
and  believed  that  the  time  is  slowly  approaching  when  nobody  will  think  of 
taking  a  photograph  upon  any  but  an  orthochromatic  plate,  because  of  the 
greater  truthfulness  then  obtained.  A  yellow  screen  must  be  used  to  get  auy 
violent  effect,  but  for  average  purposes  it  is  not  necessary.  Some  good  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  snow-clad  Himalayas,  with  dark  foreground,  had  been  obtained 
upon  orthochromatic  plates  supplemented  by  a  yellow  screen,  where  ordinary 
plates  had  entirely  failed. 

Mr.  Donkin  stated  that  the  blue  sky  of  the'  Alps  usually  comes  oiu  too 
dark  against  the  mountains.  He  had  rather  avoided  using  orthochromatic 
plates  for  landscapes  ;  they  brought  the  distance  “  up  ”  too  much,  and  lessened 
atmospheric  effects.  He  had  had  some  of  Edwards  s  orthochromatic  plates  in 
his  possession  a  long  time,  and  they  had  not  deteriorated  by  keeping. 
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Mr.  J.  R.  Gotz  exhibited  photographs  taken  upon  Obernetter’s  photographic 
plates. 

The  Chairman  believed  some  of  the  dye  in  orthochromatic  films  not  to  be 
combined,  and  that  then  it  became  a  developer  for  the  time.  Mr.  Bedford  had 
said  that  he  oxidised  his  dyes  fully  before  use,  but  if  the  dye  were  not  bleached 
it  was  not  fully  oxidised.  He  believed  that  light  reduced  the  dye,  and  that  at 
the  time  of  its  reduction  it  became  a  developer.  Vogel’s  theory  of  optical 
sensitisers  demanded  that  more  work  should  be  obtained  from  the  action  than 
could  be  yielded,  which  was  a  perpetual  motion,  and  absurd.  Good  ortho¬ 
chromatic  effects  could  be  obtained  by  coating  films  with  dyed  varnishes.  By 
dyeing  a  collodion  film,  and  when  dry  pressing  it  in  a  vice  against  an  ordinary 
sensitive  film,  then  separating  the  two  films  before  development,  he  (Captain 
Abney)  had  obtained  orthochromatic  effects. 

Mr.  Edwards  remarked  that  all  the  dye  might  be  washed  out  of  certain 
orthochromatic  plates  before  exposure,  yet  the  plate  would  remain  ortho¬ 
chromatic.  He  thought  that  there  was  a  chemical  combination  between  some 
of  the  dye  and  the  haloid  salt. 

The  Chairman  responded  that  it  could  not  be  so  in  the  case  of  cyanine, 
which  would  not  combine.  He  intended  to  make  a  claim  for  having  produced 
the  first  orthochromatic  plate,  as  recorded  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  about  twelve  years  ago,  in  which  he  told  how  to  make  a 
green  bromide  of  silver  sensitive  to  all  the  visible  and  some  of  the  invisible  rays 
of  the  spectrum. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  asked  if  he  used  ammonia  with  his  orthochromatic 
varnishes. 

The  Chairman  replied  that  he  did.  He  added  that  he  preferred  negative 
varnish  to  collodion  for  the  purpose,  the  varnish  being  then  more  easily 
removed,  and  that  he  stained  the  varnish  very  slightly  with  the  dye. 

Mr.  Debenham  thought  that  the  varnish  acted  as  a  coloured  screen. 

Mr.  William  England  said  that  in  the  wet  process  very  highly  bromised 
collodion  gives  more  orthochromatic  effects  than  the  collodion  ordinarily  in 
use. 

Mr.  T.  Bolas  had  found  screens  of  coloured  films  to  ruin  the  definition  of 
any  decent  working  lenses. 

Mr.  J.  Hubert  had  not  found  sharpness  impaired  after  coating  the  backs  of 
his  lenses  with  coloured  collodion. 

Mr.  Donkin  had  had  the  same  experience. 

Mr.  Debenham  thought  it  the  best  plan. 

The  Chairman,  in  response  to  some  remarks  about  patent  plate,  said  that  it 
cannot  be  depended  upon  for  flatness  when  sizes  of  about  6x3  inches  and 
upwards  are  required,  for  not  one  plate  in  a  hundred  can  then  be  relied  upon, 
as  he  had  found  out  in  trying  to  use  such  plates  in  a  heliograph. 

Mr.  Bedford,  when  replying  to  the  different  speakers,  said  that  he  found  it 
mentally  difficult  to  accept  the  idea  that  two  opposing  actions  were  going  on 
in  the  film  at  the  same  time,  for  he  had  found  highly  oxidised  dyes  to  give  the 
best  results,  whilst  Captain  Abney’s  theory  was  that  the  beneficial  effects  of 
the  dyes  were  due  to  their  deoxidising  or  developing  action. 

The  Chairman  responded  that  the  light  was  strong  enough  to  overcome  the 
resisting  action  of  the  oxidising  agent. 

Mr.  Bedford  had  tried  without  success  to  bleach  the  dyes  by  oxidising 
them  with  nitric  acid,  also  with  bichromate  of  potash. 

Mr.  Arnold  Spiller  supposed  that  he  might  not  have  added  enough  of  the 
oxidising  agent. 

The  Chairman  said  that  eosicle  of  silver  alone  in  collodion  is  sensitive  only 
to  the  green  and  yellow  of  the  spectrum. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday,  March  22,  at  a  meeting  of  the  above  Association,  held  at  the 
Masons  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London,  Mr.  F.  W.  Cox  presided. 

Mr.  J.  Hubert  exhibited  a  good  drawing-room  photograph  taken  by  the 
magnesium  flashing  light  from  a  mixture  of  twelve  parts  clilorate  of  potash, 
six  parts  magnesium  powder,  and  one  part  prussiate  of  potash. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  thought  that  sugar  should  be  substituted  for  prussiate  of 
potash  to  avoid  the  evolution  of  cyanogen  compounds. 

A  photograph  taken  at  the  Derby  Convention  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Smith  was 
exhibited. 

Mr.  L.  Medland  exhibited  detective  camera  photographs. 

Mr.  Haddon  thought  the  weakening  of  the  negatives  at  the  sides  to  be  due  to 
the  shutter  having  been  too  far  in  front  of  the  lens. 

Mr.  J.  G.  B.  Wollaston  believed  that  a  smaller  stop  would  have  obviated 
the  defect. 

The  Chairman  wished  to  know  how  to  remove  unpleasant  spots  beginning 
to  develop  themselves  on  one  of  his  finished  negatives. 

Mr.  Berry  believed  they  could  be  removed  with  weak  ferricyanide  of 
potassium. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  moved,  and  it  was  seconded  and  carried,  that  a  letter  of 
condolence  should  be  sent  by  the  Association  to  the  relatives  of  the  late  Mr. 
Norman  Macbeth. 

Mr.  Haddon  thought  rapid  plates  to  be  less  liable  to  give  black  images  with 
sulphite  of  soda  than  others. 

Mr  Hubert  had  found  the  black  colour  more  easily  secured  when  the  sulphite- 
devejoped  plates  were  put  into  alum  directly  after  development. 

Mr.  Wollaston  believed  that  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  had  stated  that  plates 
which  gave  yellow  images  had  a  tendency  to  lose  that  property  by  keeping 
before  use. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  had  found  negatives  to  have  a  tendency  to  turn  yellow  by 
long  washing  after  development,  and  that  immersion  in  alum  checked  the 
change. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  said  that  Mr.  Edwards  advocated  the  use  of  iron  to  check 
yellowness. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Hastings  stated,  in  answer  to  a  question,  that  metabisulphite  of 
potash  consists  of  bisulphite  of  potash  supersaturated  with  sulphurous  acid. 

Mr.  Medland  had  developed  thirty-six  collodio-bromide  lantern  slides  in 


one  batch  of  Ingall’s  liydroquinone  developer,  and  the  last  pictur.  s  were  as 
good  as  the  first. 

Mr.  William  Bedford  had  been  very  pleased  with  the  hydroquiooM 
developer  for  use  with  ordinary  gelatine  negative  plateH. 


On  Thursday  night,  March  20,  at  the  usual  weekly  meeting  "I  the  above 
Association,  held  at  the  Masons  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London,  Mr.  William 
England  presided. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  read  a  paper  upon  Transferotypes  [see  page  216].  He 
also  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  process. 

Mr.  Jackson,  of  the  Eastman  Company,  exhibited  specimens  of  the  results 
obtained  by  the  process.  He  said  that  with  it  pyro  gives  as  black  tones  as 
ferrous  oxalate,  and  that  if  film  negatives  be  used  and  printed  from  the  back 
upon  transferotype  paper,  the  resulting  final  picture  has  not  its  sides  reversed  ; 
also,  that  if  the  stripping  be  performed  within  half  an  hour,  there  is  no  harm 
in  using  a  clearing  solution  of  alum  and  weak  hydrochloric  acid.  He  hail  dis¬ 
covered  that  ordinary  parchment  paper  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  double 
transfer,  but  if  Sawyer’s  temporary  support  be  used  instead,  the  pictures  peel 
off  of  their  own  accord  as  they  become  dry.  He  was  the  first  to  use  the  trans¬ 
ferotype  paper  in  this  country,  for  he  took  prints  upon  the  first  batch  which 
reached  England  from  America. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  asked  if  parchment  paper  did  not  expand  more  than  ordinary 
paper  by  wetting,  and  whether  it  did  not  therefore  tend  to  produce  more  dis¬ 
tortion. 

Mr.  Jackson  had  not  observed  such  results,  but  it  might  be  so.  He  thought 
that  “  transfertype  ”  would  be  a  better  name  for  the  paper  than  “  transfero¬ 
type.’' 

Mr.  W.  II.  Prestwich  exhibited  a  new  and  simple  “rocker”  for  developing 
dishes,  which  lie  had  invented.  It  consisted  of  a  piece  of  board,  near  the  centre 
of  the  edges  of  which  he  had  driven  two  nails,  so  that  their  blunt  points  pro¬ 
jected  downwards  through  the  board  about  half  an  inch,  and  upon  these  points 
the  board  rocked,  see-saw  fashion.  Midway  between  the  two  points  lie  drove 
through  the  centre  of  the  board  another  nail,  the  end  of  which  projected  about 
one  inch,  and  was  curved  into  a  loop,  through  which  a  piece  of  string  was 
passed  to  suspend  a  weight  of  fourteen  or  more  pounds,  which  swung  near  the 
floor.  A  hole  was  made  in  a  common  table  through  which  the  looped  nail 
and  string  could  pass ;  or  two  tables  of  the  same  height  could  be  used,  and 
placed  half  an  inch  apart,  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  pendulum.  By  means 
of  a  couple  of  little  wooden  wedges  laid  upon  the  table  the  amount  of  oscilla¬ 
tion  of  the  board  was  regulated.  He  estimated  the  cost  of  this  rocker  at  one 
penny. 

Mr.  Zahnsdorf  said  that  he  had  a  similar  rocker  which  vibrated  upon  two 
pennies  instead  of  two  nails. 

Mr.  P.  L.  Turner  said  that  in  a  newspaper  discussion  arising  out  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  Harrison’s  paper,  upon  The  History  of  the  Optical  Lantern,  Mr.  Dixon 
had  said  that  coloured  photographic  slides  are  of  no  use,  he  (Mr.  Turner)  could 
not  assent  to  this  assertion,  and  had  brought  some  slides  of  his  own  painting 
to  exhibit  to  the  Association  that  evening  at  the  invitation  of  the  Hon. 
Secretary. 

The  Chairman  said  that  when  photographic  slides  were  thoroughly  well 
coloured  he  liked  them  better  than  plain  ones. 

Some  series  of  lantern  pictures  by  Mr.  L.  Medland,  Mr.  Cembrano,  and  Mr. 
Turner,  were  then  projected  upon  the  screen,  including  the  thirty-six  views 
which  Mr.  Medland  had  developed  in  a  single  quantity  of  liydroquinone 
developer. 

The  Chairman  would  have  preferred  to  have  seen  more  coloured  landscapes 
and  fewer  coloured  engravings  in  the  series  exhibited  by  Mr.  Turner. 

Mr.  Zahnsdorf  thought  that  less  colour  upon  the  slides  would  have  had  a 
better  effect,  as  in  some  prints  on  albumenised  paper  coloured  by  the  Japanese, 
which  were  superior  to  any  English  work  of  the  kind  he  had  seen. 

Mr.  Turner  replied  that  so  much  colour  must  be  put  on  to  please  the 
customers. 

Mr.  Zahnsdorf  supposed  they  wanted  a  good  weight  of  colour  for  their 
money. 

Mr.  Ashman  had  seen  some  beautifully  transparent  colourel  American 
slides.  Could  not  aniline  dyes  be  used  for  the  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Turner  knew  the  American  slides  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Ashman  ;  they 
were  coloured  by  a  secret  process.  Aniline  dyes  could  be  used,  but  they 
would  not  suit  all  subjects. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Benham  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

A  Committee  Meeting  was  held  on  March  15.  After  the  usual  opening  business, 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Platt,  M.  N.  Smith,  G.  "VV.  Tottem,  and  W.  M.  Garner,  were 
elected  members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  F.  Hambly,  of  69,  Upper  Lewes-road,  Brighton,  was  elected  Hon.  Local 
Secretary  for  that  district. 

W.  F.  Benham,  Esq.,  was  appointed  Hon.  Solicitor  to  the  Association. 

At  the  Committee  Meeting  held  on  March  22,  J.  Davey,  Esq.,  186,  Sauchie- 
hall-street,  Glasgow,  was  appointed  Hon.  Local  Secretary  for  Glasgow. 

Herbert  Fry,  Esq.,  Kingston-on-Thames,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Association. 

At  the  Committee  Meeting  held  on  March  29,  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  Messrs.  H.  Kruger,  Huddersfield,  and 
A.  Price,  London,  were  elected  members. 

The  meeting  then  considered  two  applications  for  assistance,  and  made 
grants  in  both  cases  as  the  circumstances  required. 

The  Committee  now  being  prepared  to  take  action  in  the  proposed  “  Orphan 
Fund,”  it  was  decided  to  make  an  appeal  for  support  through  the  columns  of 
the  various  photographic  journals  [see  page  220].  It  is  hoped  by  this  publicity 
being  given  that  success  will  be  assured.  Donations  will  be  acknowledged  in 
this  Journal. 


April  6, 1888] 
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YOUNG  MEN’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on  the  26th  ult.,  the  subject  for 
the  evening  being  a  practical  paper  on  the  Ferrous  Oxalate  and  the  Soda 
Developers,  by  the  Hon.  Secretary.  Three  negatives  were’developed,  two  by 
the  former  and  one  by  the  latter  developer,  and  the  majority  of  the  members 
present  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  ferrous  oxalate. 

A  paper  on  Bromide  Printing  will  be  given  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Wood,  a  member, 
on  April  9. 

- ♦ - 

Comgpottimttt. 


&3P  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


n  Wrapping  Exposed  Plates  in  Newspapers.-— Ameliorating  Nega¬ 
tives. — A  Convenient  Apparatus  for  the  Dark  Room. — A  New  Rapid 

Shutter. 

A  corresponding  member  of  the  Society  sent  a  communication,  in 
which  he  dwelt  upon  the  facility  photographers  now  had  to  improve  an 
ordinary  negative.  Although  this  system  is  not  new,  I  will  repeat  it  if, 
peradventure,  it  may  be  of  some  service.  “I  take,”  said  he,  “  my  nega¬ 
tive  which  is  bad  for  printing,  grey  from  over  exposure,  or  some  other 
cause.  I  place  it  in  a  copying  frame,  lay  a  dry  plate  upon  it,  and  expose 
it  to  light.  If  my  exposure  has  been  properly  timed,  I  obtain  a  mag¬ 
nificent  positive,  with  all  its  half  tones,  and  as  vigorous  as  I  wish. 
When  dry  I  operate  in  the  same  manner,  and  I  get  a  perfect  negative. 
I  send  on  the  three  cliches  and  the  two  paper  prints  in  order  to  show 
the  results  obtained.”  The  print  taken  from  the  first  negative  would 
have  been  refused  by  any  customer,  the  print  from  the  second  negative 
was  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Captain  Herissant,  a  new  adept  to  photography,  had  been  travelling  in 
Algiers  (I  think) ;  he  was  unable  to  develop  on  the  spot,  and  to  preserve 
the  exposed  plates  from  light  and  damp  he  carefully  rolled  them  in  the 
newspapers  he  had  been  reading.  When  at  home,  with  great  care  and 
pains  he  developed  his  plates,  and,  when  printed,  he  was  surprised  to 
read  the  news  he  was  already  acquainted  with.  All  the  printed  matter 
of  his  newspapers  was  intermixed  with  the  landscapes.  He  brought  his 
negatives  to  the  meeting,  begging  the  Society  to  explain  this  phenomenon. 
Some  accounted  it  to  pressure,  others  to  stored-up  light,  others  to  contact, 
the  grease  of  the  printing  ink,  &c.  When,  lo !  and  behold,  it  was 
found  that  on  some  of  the  negatives  the  letters  were  as  a  negative,  on 
others  as  a  positive.  This  fact  created  a  greater  divergence  of  opinion 
than  before.  Had  the  Captain  had  a  phonograph  he  could  have  taken 
note  of  what  was  said,  and  perhaps  have  been  able  to  have  gained  some 
information  ;  but  for  myself,  as  all  spoke  at  the  same  time  in  their  desire 
to  educate  their  brother-member,  I  could  not  glean  a  good  reason. 

M.  de  St.  Senoch,  one  of  the  most  successful  amateurs  we  have,  pre¬ 
sented  a  number  of  positives  on  glass  developed  by  hydroquinone  ;  he 
says  that  hydroquinone  is  superior  to  all  other  reagents  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  positives  for  the  lantern. 

M.  Molteni  gave  us  a  lantern  exhibition,  in  which  these  positives  and 
others  were  shown,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  members. 

M.  Nadar  kindly  offered  me  the  free  use  of  his  laboratories  in  order  to 
develop  my  negatives.  As  he  is  partial  to  pyrogallic  and  ammonia,  he 
has  an  excellent  dodge  for  the  measuring  out  of  the  required  quantities 
without  the  annoyance  of  having  glass  measures  lying  about.  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  any  objection  as  to  my  describing  it  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography.  “No,”  said  he;  “not  at  all.” 

Two  bottles  are  placed  side  by  side  on  a  shelf — one  contains  the  pyro 
solution,  and  the  other  the  ammonia ;  these  bottles  contain  sufficient 
liquid  for  the  day. 

A,  represents  one  of  these  bottles. 

B,  an  indiarubber  tube  joining  the  bottle  to  a  graduated  glass  flask. 

C,  a  steel  catch  or  spring,  which  prevents  the  liquid  passing. 

D,  graduated  tube  or  flask. 

E,  indiarubber  tube. 

F,  steel  catch  or  spring. 

The  two  graduated  flasks  are  side  by  side,  and  are  lighted  up  from 
behind. 

All  is  ready  for  work.  The  operator  has  a  plate  to  develop  ;  he-  knows 
how  much  pyro  and  ammonia  he  requires  ;  say  eight  of  the  first  and  four 
of  the  latter.  He  pinches  the  spring  C,  and  down  goes  the  liquid  and 
fills  up  the  graduated  flask.  He  does  the  same  with  the  ammonia 
solution,  only  he  stops  at  four.  The  two  solutions  are  now  in  the 
graduated  tubes  ready  for  use.  The  operator  puts  his  tray  near,  pinches 
the  spring,  F,  of  the  pyro  solution,  and  it  runs  out  into  the  tray;  he 
does  the  same  with  the  ammonia,  only  he  uses  his  judgment  here,  and 
only  takes  a  part  to  begin  with,  in  case  there  be  over  exposure.  I  found 
fins  so  simple  and  so  ingenious  that  I  could  not  forbear  mentioning  it.. 
No  graduated  measures  lying  about,  as  well  as  bottles  containing  solu¬ 
tions— a  great  saving  in  the  long  run  of  breakage,  a  saving  of  time 
ooking  after  said  graduated  measure,  bottles,  &c. 

It  appears  that  M.  Nadar  has  been  awarded  a  medal  at  the  Crystal 
alace  Exhibition.  He  deserves  honour;  by  his  indefatigable  perse¬ 
verance  he  keeps  his  establishment  on  the  first  rank.  His  father  has  a 


noble  name  in  photographic  history,  and  the  son  follows  in  his  father’s 
footsteps. 

I  refrain  often  from  speaking  of  instantaneous  shutters,  so  many  have 
been  invented ;  but  M.  Mendoza  showed  me  the  working  of  one  he  had 
lately  invented,  which  is  simplicity  itself,  and,  as  great  rapidity  can  be 
obtained,  I  will  endeavour  to  describe  it.  A  (Fig.  2)  represents  two  metal 


flanges,  B  a  hole  in  each ;  they  coincide  in  the  position  of  the  diagram  C, 
a  rivet  joining  the  two  flanges  together.  D,  a  slot  cut  at  a  certain  angle 
in  flange  No.  1.  E,  dotted  lines,  representing  slot  in  the  under  flange, 
or  No.  2.  Now,  if  a  steel  point  be  put  in  these  slots  at  their  intersection 
and  be  pressed  upon,  the  two  flanges  will  separate  and  close  the  hole  B. 
The  shutter  can  be  so  set,  that  when  a  spring  be  touched  the  holes  fly 
past  each  other  with  great  rapidity,  opening  and  closing  the  lens  in  its 
centre.  Prof.  E.  Stebbing. 

59,  Rue  des  Batignolles,  Paris. 


THE  OXYETHER  EXPLOSION. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — As  this  matter  is  an  important  one,  will  you  kindly  allow  me 
first  briefly  to  state  that  my  chief  reason  for  attributing  it  to  over  pressure 
compared  with  exit  was  the  fact  that  a  bottle  was  (unusually)  used 
instead  of  a  bag,  combined  with  the  other  fact  that  the  flame  from  the 
first  ivas  wrong  in  colour,  and  heated  the  lime.  This  was  the  operator’s 
testimony,  and  I  think  Mr.  Hardwich  has  practically  forgotten  it.  In 
face  of  it,  any  faults  in  turning  off  or  dissolving  are  excluded,  and  any 
short  circuiting  (of  which  I  could  find  no  trace  whatever)  would  have  acted 
similarly  on  other  occasions.  The  ether  vapour  was  wrong  all  along  on 
this  occasion,  and  this  only,  and  it  is  for  this  I  have  sought  an  adequate 
cause,  which  must  be  sought  in  some  condition  not  usual.  One  cannot 
be  at  all  certain  what  the  pressure  actually  was,  judging  from  what  I  have 
seen  of  regulators  as  yet,  and  even  double  the  usual  pressure  would 
hinder  ether  evaporation  most  seriously,  besides  filling  up  the  chamber 
disproportionately  with  oxygen.  It  is  speculative,  but  it  seems  necessary 
to  recall  attention  to  what  the  facts  really  are — viz.,  a  dangerous  accumu¬ 
lation  of  oxygen,  or  under  supply  of  ether,  from  the  first  moment. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Lewis  Wright. 

April  8,  1888. 

AMATEURS  AND  PROFESSIONALS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Amateur  photographers  have  long  found  friends  in  the  profes¬ 
sionals,  and  have  felt  sure  of  receiving  sympathy  and  aid  from  them  when 
applied  for.  For  most  professionals  love  them  art,  and  for  this  reason 
have  felt  kindly  towards,  and  given  help  to,  those  who  practise  it  for  its 
own  sake,  because  they  have  sympathy  with  such  a  motive. 

But  certain  amateur  photographers  are  forming  a  society  having  for 
one  of  its  objects  the  obtaining  of  money  by  the  sale  of  their  amateur 
work,  and  I  fear  that,  by  so  doing,  they  are  in  danger  of  losing  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  aid  of  their  professional  friends  by  striking  at  the  basis  upon 
which  this  friendship  rests. 

If  I  openly  declared  it  to  be  my  intention  to  sell  my  photographs  (I  am 
an  amateur  photographer)  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  to  any  other  pur¬ 
pose  than  the  furtherance  of  this  art,  I  do  not  see  that  I  could  decently 
ask  help  from  a  professional  in  the  matter,  for  I  could  not  then  ask  it  in 
the  name  of  his  love  to  the  science. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Guy’s  Hospital,  S.E.,  March  31,  1888.  Harold  G.  Dixon. 


EXPOSURES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  sure  amateurs  like  mj’self  may  profit  by  the  l&6t 
discussion  of  the  Birmingham  Society.  I  feel  the  value  of  Mr.  Jaynes's 
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advice  to  judge  of  exposure  by  appearance  of  picture  on  ground-glass. 
To  a  one-lens  man  like  myself  this  seems  the  key  to  exposure,  and  more 
understandable  than  any  tables  I  have  met  with.  Even  a  short  practice 
gives  data  for  quality  of  light  with  a  given  stop,  and  calculations  from 
that  for  the  use  of  others  are  easily  made. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Melton  Mowbray.  William  James. 

- 4 - 

JHrcijaitp  ©olumu. 


No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column  ; 
but  none  will  be  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
who  specify  their  requirements  as  “  anything  useful  ”  will  therefore  understand 
the  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 


Wanted,  Picture  Making,  by  Robinson,  in  exchange  for  Burton's  Guide. — Address, 
Parlow,  55,  St.  Aldates,  Oxford. 

Wanted,  whole-plate  apparatus,  with  one  or  more  double  backs,  in  exchange  for 
double  breechloader. —Address,  Charles  J.  Kirk,  New  Malden,  Surrey. 

Will  exchange  a  cabinet  rolling  press,  with  centre  pressure,  for  Cadett’s  shutter,  with 
pneumatic  attachment. — Address,  W.  Greaves,  Beast  Market,  Lutterworth. 

Will  exchange  Cowan’s  changing  box,  also  large  glass  dipping  baths,  patent  spring 
blind  rollers  for  studio.  Studio  camera  wanted. — Address,  E.  Grant,  Swindon, 
Wilts. 

Will  exchange  Guerry’s  pneumatic  shutter  and  quarter-plate  dark  slide  for  Cole’s 
retouching  desk.— Address,  Alfred  Maybank,  40,  Crimscott-street,  Grange-road, 
London,  S.E. 

Will  exchange  books  (particulars  supplied)  for  Lancaster’s  quarter-plate  Instantograph 
complete,  or  quarter-plate  rectilinear  lens.— Address,  H.  J.  Czerny,  6,  Westgrove- 
terrace,  Milverton,  Leamington. 

Wanted  to  exchange,  Marion’s  seamless  cloth  background,  tint  No.  4,  8  x  7  feet,  for 
a  seascape  background,  same  size,  lighted  from  the  right. — Address,  Edwin  T. 
Stretton,  11,  Woodstock-road,  Oxford. 

I  will  exchange  lantern,  four-inch  condensers,  and  quarter-plate  portrait  lens,  with 
other  things,  for  Lancaster’s  wide-angle  rectigraph  to  cover  12  x  10. — Address, 
Costa,  Photographer,  Southend,  Essex. 

Will  exchange  large  Grubb’s  aplanatic  lens,  and  10x8  studio  camera  with  double 
swing  back,  for  Dietzler  portrait  lens  with  extra  back  lens  for  large  sizes. — Address, 
W.  E.  Debenham,  46,  Haverstock-hill,  London,  N.W. 

Wanted,  half-plate  bellows  camera,  stand,  and  background;  also  half-plate  rapid 
portrait  and  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  in  exchange  for  convertible  tandem  tricycle, 
ball  bearings. — Address,  Stead,  Frcshfield,  via  Liverpool. 


- + - 

anstoers  to  Comapontitntjs. 


All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  “ Exchanges ,” 
must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  2,  York- street,  Covent  Garden, 
London ,  W.  C. 

Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs  to 
:‘H.  Greenwood  &  Co.,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden ,  London ,  W.C. 


J.  C.  Browne. — Tcknield-street  will  suffice. 

Admiral  Robinson. — Address,  Honey ville,  Barnsley. 

J.  Brewster. — Exchanges  are  not  repeated.  Insert  as  an  advertisement. 

J.  M. — Send  to  the  Comptroller  of  Patents,  Southampton-buildings,  London, 
for  the  necessary  papers. 

F.  Cowburn. — There  is  much  of  this  petty  dishonesty  prevailing  almost  every¬ 
where.  Thanks  for  the  cutting. 

John  Wrigley. — We  ijnagine  that  the  solution  is  prepared  by  the  Platinotype 
Company,  to  whom  you  may  apply. 

W.  Ferrier. — The  London-made  lens  specified  will  prove  the  better  of  the 
two  for  portraits  ;  the  other  is  very  useful  for  groups. 

Will.  W. — Since  answering  you  last  week  we  learn  that  emulsion  may  be 
obtained  from  C.  T.  Frankland,  13,  Churcli-row,  Bethnal  Green,  E. 

R.  A.  C. — Frames  and  ornamental  glasses  (ground)  for  mounting  transparencies 
as  window  decorations  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.,  and 
probably  also  from  other  dealers  in  photographic  requisites. 

C.  Howard. — By  “  cleaning  up”  the  brasswork  of  the  lens  with  emery  cloth 
you  have,  of  course,  removed  all  the  lacquer,  hence  its  appearance.  The 
best  plan  now  is  to  send  it  to  a  brass  finisher  to  be  relacquered. 

Magnesium-Light  Portraits.— Messrs.  Kay  &  Son,  Bolton,  send  us  some 

«  cabinet  portraits  taken  by  the  magnesium  light,  and  inquire  whether  they 
compare  favourably  with  others  we  have  seen. — In  reply:  They  are  very 
good  indeed,  two  of  them  specially  so. 

G.  I.  Johnson. — The  limit  to  micro-photograpliy  is  determined  by  the  size  of 
the  atoms  of  reduced  silver  which  form  the  image.  With  a  ferrous- sulphate 
developer  this  limit  is  more  quickly  reached  than  by  pyrogallic  acid,  the 
wet-collodion  process  being  presupposed. 

W.  C.  Kelway.— Sheet  gelatine,  suitable  for  transferring  negatives,  may  be 
obtained  from  any  dealer  in  lithographic  materials.  Fancy  box  makers  also 
supply  it.  As  you  say,  it  is  far  less  trouble  than  using  a  solution  of 
gelatine.  The  Eastman  Company  supply  a  special  article  for  the  purpose. 


H.  Kift.— Four  ounces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  the  pint  of  water  is  quit 
strong  enough  for  fixing  paper  prints,  and  there  is  no  correiqxmding  advan 
tage  in  using  it  stronger. 

Fred.  Stott. — It  will  involve  so  much  trouble  to  convert  the  albumen-paper 
silver  bath  into  one  suitable  for  wet  collodion  that  you  had  better  make  one 
from  fresh  nitrate.  But  if  you  like  yon  may  precipitate  the  silver  by 
inserting  slips  of  c.opper,  and  after  repeated  washing  of  the  precipitate 
dissolve  in  nitric  acid. 

Rhine  Studio. — The  foreign  makers  named  are  high  class,  but  their  produc¬ 
tions  not  being  at  present  fashionable  have  only  a  moderate  commercial 
value.  The  chips  in  the  margin  of  the  lens  will  do  no  harm  if  painted  over 
with  black  varnish.  For  stereoscopic  work  both  lenses  must  be  worked 
witli  stops  identical  in  size. 

Zeoe  asks:  “Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  how  the  blacking  on  tubes 
of  lenses,  &c.,  is  made?” — We  presume  the  blacking  on  the  inside  of  the 
tubes  is  meant.  For  this,  the  simplest  method  is  to  mix  lampblack  with 
ordinary  negative  varnish  and  apply  it  cold  with  a  brush.  If  the  varnish  be 
at  all  thick,  it  must  be  diluted  with  spirit. 

A.  Blake. — The  best  plan  will  be  to  send  the  lens  to  the  maker  whose  name  it 
bears.  He  will  replace  the  broken  glass  by  another.  We  can  give  you  no 
idea  of  the  cost.  If  it  is  more  than  you  can  get  the  work  done  for  by  a  third- 
rate  optician,  you  may  rely  upon  having  the  instrument  rendered  as  good  as 
it  was  originally,  which,  in  the  other  case,  would  be  somewhat  doubtful. 

J.  C.  Williams  (Shrewsbury). — Your  proposal  to  suppress  the  trading  amateur 
by  taxing  all  who  take  photographs  for  money  will  not  prove  practicable  ; 
nor  will  it  be  practicable  to  permit  none  to  have  a  licence  for  taking 
portraits  but  those  who  pass  an  examination  in  photography.  We  sincerely 
hope,  for  the  sake  of  numerous  professionals,  that  this  latter  will  not  he 
the  case. 

W.  A.  C. — 1.  You  can,  of  course,  use  the  wide-angle  lens  or  the  half-plate 
camera  for  copying  purposes,  provided  the  camera  is  long  enough.  For 
architectural  subjects  and  copying  you  cannot  have  a  more  suitable  lens 
than  the  “rapid.” — 2.  A  “special  lens”  for  instantaneous  work  is  not 
necessary.  Any  quick  acting  lens  will  auswei.  Lenses  of  the  “rapid" 
type  are  those  we  usually  employ. 

J.  C.  B.  says:  “1.  I  cannot  get  black  enough  tones  in  my  enlargements  on 
bromide  paper.  Is  it  due  to  want  of  more  oxalate  or  more  iron  ? — 2.  I  use  a 
Dallmeyer  stereo  lens  for  enlarging.  When  I  put  in  a  smallish  stop,  I  get 
such  a  sameness  of  colour  all  over  the  image  ;  what  is  the  cause  of  this  ?  I 
use  daylight  screened  with  tracing  paper  about  two  inches  from  the  nega¬ 
tive.” — In  reply  :  1.  Without  seeing  an  example,  we  cannot  give  a  definite 
opinion  on  the  difficulty,  but  we  strongly  suspect  that  it  arises  from  over 
exposure. — 2.  Here,  again,  we  imagine  the  pictures  are  much  over  exposed, 
oi',  possibly,  the  developer  contains  too  little  restrainer. 

J.  Hubert,  referring  to  a  statement  by  Mr.  Mackie  made  at  the  London  and 
Provincial  Photographic  Association  relative  to  an  invention  of  the  former 
for  burning  magnesium  not  being  new,  says  :  “I  do  not  lay  claim  to  intro¬ 
ducing  a  shop  lamp,  but  by  dint  of  many  experiments  I  found  that  a  similar 
arrangement  might  safely  be  utilised  for  trapping  the  smoke  proceeding 
from  a  dangerous  explosive  used  in  certain  quantities  within  an  enclosed 
space.  The  idea  occurred  to  me,  also,  that  several  lamps  might  be  fired  at 
the  same  instant  by  a  handy,  simple,  and  inexpensive  arrangement.  I  do 
not  think  Mr.  Mackie  can  prove  the  application  of  this  lamp  for  a  purpose 
which  at  that  time  did  not  exist.” 

Potash. — We  see  no  objection  to  your  employing  the  developer  you  mention. 
In  the  Almanac  for  1885  you  will  find  an  article  on  the  relative  values  of 
the  different  alkalies.  On  page  534  of  the  Almanac  for  this  year  there  is  a 
table  of  the  components  of  the  developing  solutions  recommended  by  the 
makers  of  the  various  commercial  plates.  This,  with  the  article  referred  to, 
will  give  you  all  the  information  you  require.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  developer  that  is  best  suited  to  one  brand  of  plates  is  not  always  the  best 
for  another.  Furthermore,  much  depends  upon  the  fancy  of  the  operator, 
as  in  your  owui  case.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  “two  solutions”  have  been 
given  up.  Your  plan  of  trimming  prints  is  very  good.  Usually,  however, 
the  lines  are  scratched  on  the  glass  with  a  diamond  instead  of  on  a  varnished 
surface. 


-+ 


Photographic  Club. — April  11,  discussion  on  Copying. 


The  Club  of  Amateur  Photographers  in  Vienna  intends  celebrating  the 
Jubilee  of  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty  the  Emperor  by  holding  an  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition  at  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Austrian  Museum  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures  there.  This  Exhibition  will  be  open  from  September  15  till 
October  25.  Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Club 
der  Amateur-Photograplien,  Wallfischgasse  4,  Vienna. 
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ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY  SIMPLIFIED. 
The  subject  of  orthochromatio  photography  is  one  which  in 
England,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  received  but  little  practical 
application  beyond  its  employment  in  the  reproduction  of  works 
of  art.  Even  in  this  direction  its  utility  for  a  long  period  was 
unrecognised  and  actually  decried  by  some.  Until  Messrs.  Braun 
&  Co.  proved,  in  their  copies  of  our  national  pictures,  what 
could  be  accomplished  by  its  aid,  it  excited  but  little  attention, 
and  even  when  it  did  it  remained  for  Messrs.  Dixon  and  Gray,  by 
the  examples  they  showed  in  one  of  the  exhibitions,  to  give  it 
anything  like  a  practical  impetus  in  this  country.  Now  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  in  copying  paintings,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  highest  degree  of  excellence,  orthochromatio  photography  is 
imperative.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  whatever  why  its 
employment  should  be  confined  to  this  and  similar  purposes, 

I  f°r  in  almost  every  branch  of  the  art  it  may,  at  times,  prove  of 
j  great  utility,  especially  in  the  studio,  when  used  with  judgment. 

The  valuable  theoretical  paper  on  this  topic  read  by  Captain 
Abney  at  the  late  Conference  of  the  Camera  Club,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  issues  for  the  30th  ultimo  and  the  6th  instant, 
together  with  the  practical  one  by  Mr.  William  Bedford  which 
hegaveat  the  last  Technical  Meetingof  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Great  Britain  (see  page  232),  should  be  read  and  considered 
by  every  photographer.  It  is  not  our  intention,  in  the  present 
article,  to  enter  into  the  theoretical  phase  of  the  question,  but 
rather  to  treat  the  matter  from  a  practical  point. 

Mr.  Bedford  in  his  paper  gives  thoroughly  practical  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  manufacture  of  the  plates  and  the  preparation  of 
die  colouring  matter,  so  that  any  one  can  make  his  own.  It 
will  be  seen  that  he  adds  the  orthochromatising  material  in 
die  making  of  the  emulsion  ;  and  this  is  the  most  convenient 
method  of  procedure  for  all  who  make  their  own  plates,  as  it 
nvolves  but  little  extra  trouble  and,  comparatively,  no 
idditional  expense.  The  majority  of  photographers,  however, 
irefer  to  purchase  their  plates  ready  made,  and  it  is  particularly 
ortunate  that  almost  every,  if  not  every,  brand  of  commercial 
dates  may  be  rendered  orthochromatic  by  treating  them'  with 
he  same  compound  as  answers  when  added  to  the  emulsion 
tself.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  a  portrait  photographer  of 
ur  acquaintance  always  has  a  stock  of  plates  of  his  own 
r  eating  at  hand,  ready  to  be  used  when  he  has  sitters  to  take 
diose  auburn  hair,  freckles,  sallow  complexion,  or  dress,  would 
e  better  rendered  with  orthochromatic  than  ordinary  plates, 
ds  plan  is  simply  to  treat  the  plates  overnight  with  the  ortho- 
iromatising  compound,  place  them  in  a  drying  box,  when  he 
ads  them  dry  and  ready  for  use  on  the  following  morning.  Plates 
epared  under  these  conditions  remain  good  for  some  weeks; 
3  has  found  some  work  perfectly  after  six  weeks  keeping. 


I  he  plan  adopted  by  our  friend  is  simple,  and  entails  but 
little  extra  labour.  Those,  however,  who  have  not  the  con¬ 
venience  of  a  drying  box  can,  of  course,  dry  their  plates  by 
simply  rearing  them  up  on  the  shelves  of  the  dark  room.  Is 
it  necessary,  apart  from  the  convenience  of  storing  them,  to 
dry  the  plates  after  preparation  1  In  a  few  experiments  we 
made  some  time  back  in  exposing  the  plates  while  still  wet, 
we  obtained  very  satisfactory  results.  But,  as  we  had  no 
plates  of  identical  make  similarly  treated  and  dried  for  com¬ 
parison,  we  cannot  give  a  definite  opinion  on  the  point,  though 
we  are  inclined  to  think  there  is  very  little  difference. 
Possibly,  however,  different  brands  of  plates  may  behave 
differently  in  this  respect. 

Whether  drying  be  absolutely  necessary  or  not,  we  can,  from 
Captain  Abney’s  experiments,  see  a  very  convenient  method  by 
which  any  one  can  orthochromatise  his  plates  and  have  them 
ready  for  use  in  a  few  minutes.  Captain  Abney  has  found  that  if 
the  colouring  matter  be  added  to  a  varnish  or  to  collodion,  and 
that  is  applied  to  the  plate,  a  similar  result  is  produced  to 
what  is  obtained  when  the  dye  is  used  in  an  aqueous  solution. 
Although  these  experiments  were  conducted  with  the  spectrum 
itself,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  results  would  be  similar 
had  they  been  made  with  coloured  objects  of  any  kind.  This 
being  the  case,  we  have,  by  this  modified  method  of  applying 
the  colour,  a  simple  means  of  orthochromatising  plates  for  every- 
day  practice  in  the  studio.  For  example,  it  frequenth'  happens 
that  a  portrait  photographer  is  called  upon  to  copy  a  painting 
at  a  short  notice ;  all  he  will  now  have  to  do  will  be  to  take 
some  collodion,  preferably  of  a  somewhat  porous  character,  to 
which  has  been  added  one  or  other  of  the  orthochromatising  com¬ 
pounds — for  the  action  of  the  different  materials  does  not 
appear  to  be  altered  by  this  method  of  application — and  coat 
an  ordinary  dry  plate  with  it  and  then  allow  it  to  dry.  This 
will  only  be  the  matter  of  a  few  minutes,  and  the  plate  will 
then  be  ready  for  exposure  in  the  camera. 

After  exposure,  the  plate  is  immersed  in  a  dish  of  methy¬ 
lated  spirit,  or,  preferably,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  spirit 
and  water,  to  soften  and  open  the  pores  of  the  collodion.  It  is 
then  rinsed  under  the  tap  to  remove  the  alcohol,  and  after¬ 
wards  developed  and  fixed  in  the  usual  manner.  Practical ty, 
the  collodion  film,  after  softening  with  the  alcohol,  will  not 
interfere  with  these  operations.  From  the  above  it  will  be  seen 
that,  by  this  method,  an  ordinary  plate  may  be  transformed 
into  an  orthochromatic  one,  ready  for  use  at  a  few  minutes’ 
notice  and  with  a  minimum  of  trouble. 

This  plan  ought  to  prove  of  great  advantage  to  professional 
photographers  —  portraitists  especially.  For  there  is  no 
question  that,  in  the  studio,  there  are  times  when  better 
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results,  botli  as  regards  the  portrait  and  the  dress,  can  be 
obtained  on  orthochromatic  than  on  the  ordinary  plates. 
Furthermore,  orthochromatic  photography  appears  to  ignore 
the  yellow  haze  which  usually  intervenes  between  the  sitter 
and  the  lens  in  foggy  weather,  and  thus  enables  a  brilliant 
negative  to  be  obtained  which  otherwise  would  be  impossible. 

- * - 

REVERSING  NEGATIVES. 

IV. 

We  have  now  reached  the  stage  when,  if  everything  has  gone 
on  properly,  the  negative  will  be  complete  ;  but  it  may  happen 
that,  from  under  develojnnent  in  the  first  part  of  the  process  its 
shadows  are  veiled,  or  from  various  other  reasons  that  it  is 
wanting  in  density. 

The  first  fault  arises,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  from 
the  presence  of  a  layer  of  unreduced  silver  bromide  lying 
beneath  the  original  positive  image,  and  if  the  interference 
with  the  printing  value  of  the  negative  be  not  great,  it  may  be 
removed  without  in  any  way  detracting  from  the  character  of 
the  final  result.  One  word  may  be  said  here  in  connexion 
with  the  extent  to  which  the  first  development  is  carried,  and 
that  is,  that  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  err  in  the  direction 
of  overdoing  it,  with  the  view  of  producing  “  pretty  ”  negatives. 
Nothing  can  look  better  than  the  negatives  produced  by  this 
process  when  the  shadows  are  perfectly  clean  glass,  and  the 
half  tones  and  lights  well  marked  and  vigorous,  the  whole 
picture  showing  up  well  as  a  positive ;  but  the  question  re¬ 
mains  to  be  answered,  “How  will  it  print1?”  In  too  many 
cases  the  reply  will  be  anything  but  satisfactory,  for  nice  as  the 
negative  may  look,  it  lacks  the  proper  printing  gradation.  It 
is  perhaps  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  under  development  than 
the  opposite,  for  while  a  slight  veil  over  the  whole  picture 
frequently  does  little  more  harm  than  to  prolong  the  time 
occupied  in  printing,  it  may  be  easily  removed,  or  at  any  rate 
lessened,  if  it  be  found  desirable  so  to  do,  while  over  development 
is  irremediable. 

Supposing,  then,  the  negative  to  require  a  little  clearing, 
we  proceed  to  treat  it  with  a  solution  of  iodine.  This  is  made 
by  shaking  up  a  few  crystals  of  iodine  with  water  until  the 
latter  has  taken  up  as  much  as  it  will,  and  forms  a  deep 
brown-red  solution,  which  is  carefully  poured  off  from  the 
undissolved  iodine.  If  iodine  itself  be  not  at  hand,  iodide  of 
potassium  or  ammonium  will  most  probably  be  available,  in 
which  case  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  may  be  poured  on 
to  a  few  crystals,  and  water  added  to  dissolve  the  liberated 
iodine. 

This  solution  is  poured  over  the  negative — or  what  is  perhaps 
preferable  is  to  plunge  the  plate  into  the  liquid,  which  ensures 
more  regular  action.  The  first  effect  is  to  darken  the  surface 
slightly,  after  which,  if  left  long  enough,  the  image  is  gradually 
converted  into  yellow  iodide  of  silver.  We  do  not  require  to 
go  to  this  extent,  but  merely  to  convert  a  small  portion  of  it 
into  iodide,  to  be  subsequently  removed  by  the  ordinary  fixing 
solution.  The  iodine  solution  acts  uniformly  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  plate,  but  naturally  those  portions  of  the  image 
which  possess  the  smallest  thickness  of  silver  exhibit  its  effects 
proportionately  more  than  those  which  are  rich  in  metal ;  con¬ 
sequently  the  shadows  appear  to  be  attacked  before  the  lights, 
though  really  they  only  show  it  more  readily.  At  any  rate  the 
effect  of  the  iodine  is  to  convert  the  veil  which  pervades  the 
shadows  of  the  picture  into  iodide  of  silver,  and  to  render  it 
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removable  by  means  of  cyanide  of  potassium  before  the  lights 
and  half  tones  of  the  image,  which  are  richer  in  silver,  arc 
appreciably  weakened. 

In  performing  the  operation  it  must  not  be  at  tern})  ted  to 
effect  it  at  once.  As  soon  as  the  deepest  shadows  begin  to 
exhibit  an  opalescent  appearance,  let  the  plate  be  washed  and 
transferred  to  a  dish  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  which  will  at 
once  remove  any  iodide  formed ;  and  if  the  effect  be  not  suffi¬ 
cient,  the  process  can  be  repeated  as  frequently  as  needful  until 
the  desired  transparency  in  the  shadows  is  obtained.  The 
double  operation  is  one  of  the  simplest  possible  if  it  be  only 
carefully  carried  out  in  the  tentative  manner  indicated  ;  if  the 
endeavour  be  made  to  effect  the  purpose  in  a  single  coup ,  then 
it  is  almost  certain  to  fail,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  judging 
accurately  the  extent  of  the  action  of  the  iodine  previous  to  the 
application  of  the  cyanide. 

If  after  clearing  the  negatives  it  should  prove  to  be  deficient 
in  density,  some  means  must  be  adopted  in  order  to  remedy 
the  defect.  For  this  purpose  any  of  the  methods  in  ordinary 
use  for  gelatine  plates,  such  as  the  various  mercury  methods, 
are  available  ;  but  the  favourite  and  most  natural  mode  for 
collodion  intensification,  namely,  with  acid  pyro  and  silver,  is 
in  this  case  barred  on  account  of  the  fact  already  alluded  to, 
that  the  positive  image  just  removed  is  thereby  redeveloped, 
unless,  indeed,  special  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  such  an 
occurrence. 

Of  the  mercury  methods,  where  but  a  slight  increase  of 
density  is  required,  the  secondary  application  of  dilute  ammonia 
is,  perhaps,  the  best ;  or  where  a  stronger  reinforcement  is 
needful,  the  ammonia  may  be  replaced  by  a  ten-grain  solution 
of  iodide  of  ammonium.  This  latter  gives  considerable  density, 
but  the  yellow  colour  of  the  deposit — so  unlike  an  ordinary 
negative — may  be  objectionable  to  many.  A  good  colour,  with 
moderate  intensification,  is  given  by  treating  the  well -washed 
image  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  or  potassium,  the  strengtl 
of  the  solution  not  being  material ;  but  these  substances  an 
unpleasant  in  use  from  their  odour,  as  well  as  dangerous  tenant; 
of  the  dark  room. 

A  considerable  accession  of  density  may  frequently  be  oh 
tained  by  using  chloride  of  copper  in  place  of  the  mercury  sal 
for  bleaching  the  image,  following  it  up  with  rcdevelopmei 
by  means  of  alkaline  pyro  or  old  ferrous  oxalate.  This  trea 
ment  is,  however,'  somewhat  uncertain  with  different  kinds 
films,  frequently  refusing  to  render  any  increase  of  force.  W:  hei 
however,  it  is  found  to  answer  with  a  given  emulsion  or  film, 
may  be  depended  upon.  If  there  be  any  difficulty  experience 
in  obtaining  cupric  chloride,  it  may  be  replaced  by  using  mixe 
hot  saturated  solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  common  salt 
equal  parts  of  the  solution  may  be  used,  any  e  xcess  of  eitk< 
ingredient  over  the  theoretical  combining  qualities  being  qui 
harmless. 

But  undoubtedly  the  best  process  of  intensification  is  tl 
old  acid  silver  method,  which,  for  modern  dry-plate  work  h 
almost  fallen  out  of  use  in  consequence  of  the  care  necessa 
to  prevent  it  staining  the  gelatine.  Under  ordinary  circui 
stances  this,  however,  redevelops  the  positive  image  original 
formed  by  the  light,  and  so  ruins  the  negative  ;  but  we  ha 
fortunately  succeeded  in  altogether  overcoming  this  difficult 
Some  years  ago  Captain  Abney  pointed  out  the  effect  of  o  • 
dising  substances  such  as  nitric  acid,  potassium  bichroma j. 
and  potassium  permanganate,  in  counteracting  the  influence  i[ 
light  upon  sensitive  films,  and  the  chromium  salt  has  silk 
secured  many  practical  applications  in  this  direction.  Wbi 
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experimenting  with  the  various  oxidising  agents  named,  some 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  we  found  the  bichromate  by  far  the 
most  powerful  in  its  action,  and  it  is  very  noticeable  that  the 
I  application  of  comparatively  strong  nitric  acid  for  the  removal 
of  the  developed  image  does  not  suffice  to  altogether  destroy 
the  effect  that  light  has  produced  on  the  film. 

Even  bichromate  itself  does  not  wholly  effect  this,  as,  even 
after  a  prolonged  immersion  in  a  ten  per  cent,  solution,  an 
image  can  be  redeveloped  after  removal ;  but  if  a  minute 
quantity  of  a  soluble  haloid,  or,  preferably,  one  of  the  halogens 
or  halogen  acids,  be  added  to  the  bichromate,  the  previous 
image  appears  to  be  for  all  practical  purposes  entirely  removed, 
and  intensification  with  silver  may  be  successfully  and  safely 
resorted  to. 

In  mixing  the  bichromate  solution,  however,  some  care  is 
necessary,  or  it  will  possess  powerful  bleaching  properties, 
owing  to  the  conversion  of  the  silver  image  into  chloride, 
iodide,  or  bromide,  according  to  the  halogen  employed.  In 
fact,  with  the  strength  properly  adjusted,  this  solution  may  be 
;  substituted  for  that  of  iodine  in  the  clearing  operation  already 
described.  The  strength  of  the  bichromate  is  of  little  moment, 
so  long  as  it  is  sufficient,  but  the  quantity  of  haloid  or  halogen 
must  be  rigorously  curtailed.  One  or  two  minims  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  added  to  each  ounce  of  a  thirty-grain  solution  of 
bichromate  forms  the  solution  we  prefer  to  use. 

This  is  applied  to  the  negative,  which  after  ha’f  a  minute’s 
immersion  is  then  well  washed,  and  again  passed  through  the 
fixing  bath,  preferably  of  cyanide,  to  remove  any  trace  of 
chloride  of  silver  formed  or  any  bromide  left  unreduced.  If 
this  precaution  be  not  observed  there  will  be  a  liability  to  fog 
and  stains  in  the  subsequent  intensification.  Any  of  the 
ordinary  forms  of  silver  intensification  may  then  be  applied  in 
the  usual  manner  and  in  full  daylight. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  mention  the  substitute  for  nitric 
acid  to  which  we  alluded  in  our  last  article,  which  we  find  after 
careful  and  thorough  trial  to  be  in  every  way  superior  to  the 
acid  in  its  action,  while  it  is  entirely  free  .from  the  incon¬ 
venience  and  defects  of  the  latter’s  action.  The  substance  em¬ 
ployed  is  iron  alum — -the  double  sulphate  of  iron  and  potash, 
Fe  K  (S04)2  +  12  H2  0 — which  is  readily  procurable  at  a  cost  of 
about  a  shilling  per  pound.  This  salt  (as  well  as  ferric  sulphate) 
s  a  solvent  of  metallic  silver,  and  some  three  or  four  years  ago 
we  detailed  in  these  pages  our  unsuccessful  efforts  to  utilise  it 
or  the  purpose  of  producing  reversed  gelatine  negatives.  The 
cause  of  its  failure  in  that  application  depends  upon  the  fact 
that,  though  it  removes  the  developed  image  by  solution,  it  re¬ 
places  the  metallic  silver  by  an  insoluble  basic  ferric  sulphate, 
which  clings  powerfully  to  the  gelatine,  and  entirely  fills  up 
I  what  should  form  the  clear  shadows  and  half  tones  of  the  nega¬ 
tives.  The  collodion  film  is  entirely  devoid  of  this  affinity  for 
the  basic  salt,  which  in  this  case  forms  and  remains  in  the 
solution  itself,  rendering  the  formation  of  a  clear  negative 
mage  possible. 

A  solution  of  iron  alum,  of  the  strength  of  sixty  grains  to  the 
ounce,  is  substituted  for  the  nitric  acid,  and  possesses  literally 
io  rotting  action  on  the  film,  while  the  remaining  treatment  is 
dentical  with  that  followed  when  the  acid  is  used. 

- ♦ - — 

hose  who  intend  exhibiting  at  the  Glasgow  International  Exhibition 
hould  now  he  on  the  alert,  and  lose  no  time  in  having  their  goods 
'acked  and  made  ready  for  transport.  This  exhibition  promises  to 
'6  one  possessing  special  features  of  attraction,  and  the  concourse  of 


persons  there  assembled  will  he  very  great.  We  presume  that  those 
of  our  readers  who  are  known  as  exhibitors  have  already  received  the 
proper  forms  and  notices  from  headquarters. 


The  scientific  photographer,  always  attracted  by  every  now7  discovery 
relative  to  the  action  of  light,  will  be  interested  to  learn  of  a  recent 
addition  to  the  list  of  light  sensitive  substances.  A  German 
chemist,  Dr.  Gatterman,  has  found  that  chloride  of  nitrogen  is 
readily  acted  on  by  light.  But  lest  some  ardent  experimentalist 
may  at  once  wish  to  try  for  himself  some  photographic  experiments 
with  this  body,  we  hasten  to  add  that  it  is  the  most  dangerous  and 
powerful  explosive  known.  Some  idea  of  the  result  of  experimenting 
with  such  an  unstable  substance  majr  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  the  above-named  chemist,  even  with  thoroughly  well  appointed 
laboratory  and  apparatus  to  hand,  states  that  his  eyes  and.  nerves 
have  been  so  much  affected  that  he  is  obliged  to  give  up  all  further 
work  upon  this  interesting  substance. 


Chloride  of  nitrogen  has  always  been  regarded  as  an  explosive  of 
most  deadly  nature,  but  as  Dr.  Gatterman  had  prepared  and  experi¬ 
mented  with  about  thirty  different  samples,  he  began  to  think  that  some 
fault  of  the  experimenters  had  caused  the  previously  recorded  disasters. 
But  at  about  his  thirtieth  preparation  the  chloride  suddenly  exploded 
without  apparent  cause.  At  the  same  moment  the  sun  had  broken 
through  the  clouds,  and  was  shining  upon  his  apparatus.  Here,  then, 
was  the  cause  of  these  spontaneous  explosions — chloride  of  nitrogen  is 
violently  dissociated  by  the  wave-motion  of  light.  A  piece  of  burning 
magnesium  wras  found  to  have  the  same  effect  as  the  sun. 


Our  contemporary,  Nature,  in  referring  to  the  arrangements  of  the 
Imperial  University  of  Japan,  says,  “  We  notice  the  appointment  for 
the  first  time  of  a  Professor  of  Sanitary  Engineering,  wherein  the 
Japanese  University  is  in  advance  of  nine-tenths  of  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  West.”  Needless  to  say,  this  refers  to  our  old, 
esteemed  contributor,  Professor  W.  K.  Burton. 


Another  triumph  in  photographic  astronomy  has  been  achieved  by 
the  Messrs.  Henry  Brothers,  and  described  by  M.  Mouchez  at  a  late 
meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris.  By  means  of  negatives 
secured  b}7  their  special  photographic  telescope  they  had  discovered  a 
new  nebula  round  the  star  Maia  in  the  Pleiades,  and  have  since  shown 
the  existence  of*a  great  mass  of  cosmic  matter  covering  a  large  part 
of  this  constellation.  But  the  most  remarkable  discovery,  and  one  of 
an  absolutely  unique  character,  is  a  “  rectilinear  thread  ”  of  nebular 
matter  projected  over  a  distance  of  over  half  a  degree  of  arc.  A 
second  shorter  streak  is  also  visible  in  the  midst  of  the  nebular  mass. 


It  appears  that  with  regard  to  the  project  of  the  mapping  the  whole 
heavens  by  photography,  the  arrangements  with  regard  to  which  have 
been  often  described  by  us,  a  Bulletin  specially  devoted  to  the  subject 
is  to  be  issued.  Two  more  observatories,  those  of  Oxford  and  Pots¬ 
dam,  have  given  in  their  names  as  workers  in  the  scheme,  and  now 
there  are  already  sufficient  workers  selected  to  ensure  the  completion 
of  the  scheme  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years. 


The  interest  taken  in  the  Galton  composite  photograph  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  this  country  ;  America  has  taken  it  up.  Some  veiy  excel¬ 
lent  results  have  been  shown  to  prove  the  value  of  the  process.  The 
latest  enthusiast  on  the  subject  is  a  writer  in  La  Nature,  which 
journal  gives  as  the  first  leading  article  in  the  issue  for  last  week  an 
illustrated  article,  The  Composite  Portrait.  Here  we  have  a  set  of 
thirteen  faces,  seven  being  inhabitants  of  a  hilly  neighbourhood,  and 
six  of  the  country.  A  composite  photograph  is  engraved  between 
those  two,  and  is  about  as  like  as  could  be  expected.  An  enthusiastic 
article  on  the  value  of  composites  concludes  with  a  reference  to  its 
value  in  natural  history,  ethnography,  painting,  and  sculpture.  TS  e 
should  rather  imagine  that  the  composites  of  a  few  pieces  of  sculpture 
would  be  as  unsatisfactory  as  possible  for  such  things  to  be,  for  the 
one  great  beauty  in  the  photograph  of  a  piece  of  sculpture  is  the 
clearness  of  its  outlines  and  sharpness  of  delineation  throughout. 
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The  wind  and  the  weather  are  constant  topics  of  conversation  in 
England,  particularly  amongst  photographers.  At  one  of  the  recent 
meetings  of  the  Photographic  Club  the  influence  the  different  winds 
had— or  was  said  to  have — upon  the  exposure  was  discussed.  As 
early  as  the  days  of  the  Daguerreotype,  it  may  he  mentioned,  an  idea 
prevailed  that  a  longer  exposure  was  always  necessary  when  the  wind 
was  in  an  easterly  direction  than  when  it  is  in  any  other.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  quality  of  the  light  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
cities  is  often  materially  affected  by  the  quarter  from  which  the  wind 
blows.  This  arises  from  the  direction  in  which  it  carries  the  smoke 
and  fog  of  the  town.  During  the  discussion  referred  to,  we  are  given 
to  understand,  the  concensus  of  opinion  amongst  the  most  experienced 
landscape  photographers  present  was  that,  as  a  rule,  the  light  during 
an  east  wind  is  more  unfavourable  for  photography  than  when  it  is 
in  any  other  quarter,  and  this  quite  apart  from  any  local  influences. 

■ - - 

EXPERIENCES  IN  WINTER  PLATE  MAKING. 

1  -feel  it  would  be  unwise  to  speak  of  the  winter  as  “past,”  so  I  will 
content  myself  by  saying  that  during  the  recent  cold  weather,  some 
of  which  has  happened  to  coincide  with  our  theoretical  winter  season, 

I  have  been  employing  my  spare  time  in  plate  making.  This  used  to 
be  considered  a  splendid  time  for  preparing  a  stock  of  plates  for  use 
during  those  months  when  tropical  weather  so  frequently  upsets  our 
calculations  by  its  fitful  invasions  of  our  ironically  termed  “  temperate” 
climate.  Surely  it  is  time  that  the  clerk  of  the  weather  or  his  official 
representative  at  the  meteorological  department  found  some  other 
designation,  for  certainly  our  summers  and  winters  of  recent  years 
have  been  exasperating  rather  than  temperate  in  their  severity. 

At  any  rate,  the  very  season  which  used  to  be  so  highly  thought  of 
by  plate  makers,  amateur  and  professional,  has  proved  to  me  to  be 
anything  but  as  comfortable  as  the  more  genial  weather  of  spring  and 
early  summer,  and  I  have  developed  a  very  strong  opinion  that  I 
should  greatly  prefer  to  transfer  my  next  series  of  operations  to  the  dog 
days  rather  than  again  suffer  the  inconveniences,  mishaps,  and  absolute 
discomfort  that  attach  to  the  manufacture  of  gelatine  plates  under  sub¬ 
arctic  conditions.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  perhaps  when  our 
surroundings  are  rather  those  of  the  Coolie  than  the  Esquimaux  I 
might  find  reason  to  somewhat  modify  my  opinion,  but  at  present  I 
am  in  the  humour  for  pointing  out  the  oYs-ad  vantages  of  winter  plate 
making. 

Since  the  period  when  workers  in  gelatine  were  wont  to  sigh  for 
winter  comforts,  many  changes  have  taken  place  both  in  materials  and 
methods  for  the  production  of  gelatine  films,  and  amongst  these  no 
greater  change  has  occurred  than  in  the  character  of  the  gelatines 
obtainable.  Eight  or  nine  years  ago,  when  we  were  almost  confined 
to  the  use  of  soft  gelatines,  as  a  matter  of  “Hobson’s  choice,”  and 
when  such  gelatines  were  religiously  preached  as  the  only  ones  to 
give  proper  sensitiveness,  despite  their  sundry  disadvantages,  no  doubt 
summer  was  a  trying  time  for  those  who  made  plates,  and  winter 
brought  a  season  comparatively  free  from  worry,  and  in  which  plates 
might  be  prepared  with  some  seeming  of  comfort  and  regularity  even 
if  they  would  frill  as  badly  when  used  in  the  summer.  It  was  but  a 
fool’s  paradise,  however,  and  the  only  gain  was  in  a  little  personal 
comfort,  but  no  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  plates  turned  out. 

I  well  remember  my  first  trial  of  Bennett’s  process,  involving  a 
week’s  emulsification.  To  start  with,  the  gelatine,  though  it  did  not 
dissolve  when  placed  to  soak  in  water  at  the  normal  temperature,  did 
so  completely  on  the  addition  of  the  bromide  of  ammonium,  and  with¬ 
out  any  application  of  heat  whatever;  and  it  is  scarcely  needful  to  say 
that  at  the  close  of  the  seven  days’  emulsification— carried  out  faut  de 
mieux,  by  religiously  nursing  the  bottle  in  the  pocket  of  my  unmen- 
•tionables  during  the  day,  and  taking  it  to  bed  with  me  at  night — I 
found  my  labour  had  been  in  vain,  as  the  concoction  had  lost  its 
setting  power.  Now  I  can  show  a  bottle  of  emulsion — containing  no 
antiseptic  beyond  an  ordinary  proportion  of  alcohol — which  is  over 
twelve  months  old  and  perfectly  firm,  and  several  without  even  alcohol 
which  have  remained  solid  since  September  and  October  last.  So 
much  for  changes  in  the  character  of  the  gelatine. 

But  to  come  to  recent  experiences.  As  far  as  the  physical  properties 
of  the  gelatine  were  concerned  I  did  not  anticipate  any  trouble,  no 


should  1  in  warmer  or  even  very  hut  weather.  My  chief  reason*  fur 
selecting  the  time  I  did  were,  first,  because  it  was  convenient,  and, 
again,  that  I  hoped  to  reap  some  benefit  in  ease  of  coating,  levelling, 
and  drying  the  plates.  How  far  my  hopes  were  realised  I  shall  leave 
readers  to  judge. 

I  have  nothing  to  do  with  difficulties  arising  from  frozen  or  bui*t 
water  pipes  and  stoppage  of  supply.  These  do  not  belong  to  tin- 
process  so  I  do  not  refer  to  them,  but  may  simply  say  that  so  far  a- 
the  preparation  and  cooking  of  the  emulsion  was  concerned,  all  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  a  normal  manner.  But  with  the  washing  my  troubles 
commenced.  Up  to  that  point  things  had  been,  perhaps,  more  com¬ 
fortable  than  in  summer,  especially  during  the  later  part  of  the  process 
— the  preparation  of  the  jelly  for  washing ;  scraps  of  ice,  and  at  times 
snow,  which  might  be  had  for  the  collecting,  soon  brought  the  emul¬ 
sion  to  a  state  of  firmness  that  permitted  it  to  bo  handled  with  a- 
much  ease  and  freedom  as  so  many  peas,  and  in  which  it  appeared 
almost  possible  to  wash  it  in  warm  water  without  much  injury. 

The  first  batch  was  placed  overnight  to  soak  in  a  large  basin  of 
water,  the  temperature  of  which  was  probably  about  40'  n<  it  had 
been  stored  indoors;  a  running  stream  was  at  the  time  unavailable  or 
it  would  have  been  in  every  way  better,  as  will  be  seen,  for  on  going 
to  change  the  water  next  morning  I  found  the  contents  of  the  basin  a 
solid  mass,  not,  be  it  observed,  simply  frozen  over,  but  converted  into 
a  block.  This  was  a  nice  state  of  affairs,  as  I  found,  and  the  thawing 
of  the  mass  proved  no  easy  matter.  The  use  of  warm,  or  even  tepid 
water  for  the  purpose  was  clearly  inadmissible,  except  for  merely 
melting  the  block  out  of  its  vessel,  but  to  have  continued  the  applica¬ 
tion  would  have  resulted  in  its  slow  solution.  Immersion  in  water 
at  a  “  normal  ”  temperature,  say  about  oo°,  was  resorted  to,  but  this 
was  a  tedious  and  troublesome  business  as  the  frozen  emulsion  and 
outside  cold  combined  very  soon  brought  it  down  to  82°  and  neces¬ 
sitated  its  being  changed  constantly.  Then,  during  the  night,  precau¬ 
tions — in  the  shape  of  a  hot-water  bottle  placed  close  by  it — had  to 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  whole  affair  freezing  up  again.  However, 
after  about  forty-eight  hours  of  this  treatment  the  fragments  of  jelly 
began  to  separate  from  the  outside  of  the  mass,  and  gradually  I  was 
able  to  break  it  up  and  reduce  it  to  a  state  in  which  the  washing  could 
be  completed. 

On  another  occasion  during  the  frost  the  washing  was  performed 
by  means  of  a  constant  stream  trickling  from  the  tap,  and  this  proved 
far  more  satisfactory,  as  besides  assisting  to  keep  the  pipes  clear,  the 
motion  imparted  to  the  contents  of  the  bowl  prevented  their  freezing 
and  so  saved  the  previous  annoyance. 

The  next  trouble  experienced  was  in  filtering  the  emulsion,  which, 
owing  to  the  low  temperature,  would  persist  in  solidifying  in 
the  filter.  The  only  way  out  of  that  difficulty  was  to  rig  up  a  hob 
water  jacket  arrangement,  a  necessity  I  have  never  previously  en¬ 
countered  during  many  years  of  emulsion  making. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  coating  stage,  however,  my  difficulties  begai 
to  thicken.  It  must  ,be  borne  in  mind  that  I  have  never  gone  int 
training  as  emulsion  maker  to  an  arctic  exploration  party ;  no 
arrangements,  which  are  tolerably  complete,  answer  all  purposes  unde, 
ordinary  circumstances,  or  even  extraordinary  summer  conditions,  but 
they  wholly  broke  down  now.  I  do  not  as  a  rule  warm  my  plate.- 
before  coating,  as  I  consider  it,  with  the  emulsion  in  proper  condition: 
a  useless  trouble.  But  I  found  it  perfectly  impossible  to  cover  a  cold 
plate  with  emulsion  in  the  temperature  and  under  the  circumstances 
prevailing.  Even  when  the  plates  were  warmed — or  perhaps  “  heated 
would  be  the  more  correct  term — three  out  of  five  set  before  they  had 
properly  levelled  themselves  when  placed  on  the  slab,  and  it  was  noi 
until  I  introduced  a  portable  stove  into  the  coating  room  that  I  secured 
anything  like  immunity  from  this  trouble. 

As  a  further  relief  from  the  coating  difficulty,  I  may  say  that  ii 
later  batches  of  emulsion  I  reduced  the  quantity  of  gelatine  fron 
twenty  to  sixteen  grains  to  each  ounce,  the  sample  being  a  pretty  “  hard 
one.  The  subsequent  behaviour  of  such  plates,  during  hot  weathe 
especially,  should  be  at  least  no  worse  than  those  containing  the  fid 
quantity  of  gelatine  so  far  as  physical  qualities  are  concerned,  and  a 
to  sensitiveness  should,  if  anything,  be  superior. 

Another  experience  which  I  will  not  class  as  a  “  trouble,”  as  it  onh 
occurred  to  some  waste  plates,  consisted  in  the  freezing  of  the  we 
films.  Some  of  the  plates  unevenly  coated  were  left  all  night  on  tk 
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cold  levelling  slab,  and  were  found  in  the  morning  to  be  entirely 
frozen  and  covered  with  markings  not  unlike  those  of  frost  on  a 
window  pane.  Most  of  them  at  least  were  so  marked,  for  two  or 
three  escaped,  why  I  could  not  at  first  explain,  until  it  struck  me  that 
they  were  from  a  different  sample  of  emulsion  which  contained  a 
large  proportion  of  alcohol.  I  did  not  verify  the  suggested  idea,  but 
it  would  seem  that  alcohol  should  prove  useful  in  preventing  frost 
marks  upon  moist  plates  whether  during  preparation  or  after  de¬ 
velopment. 

The  worries  attending  the  drying  of  the  plates  finally  decided  me 
that  this  should  be  my  last  experiment  in  winter  plate  making. 
Although  my  ordinary  drying  box  through  which  circulates  a  constant 
current  of  air  which  may  be,  and  at  this  season,  of  course,  was 
warmed,  the  plates  took  as  long  as  three  and  even  four  days  to  dry. 
This  alone  would  have  been  bad  enough,  but  as  I  was  engaged  in 
covering  all  the  waste  glass  I  had  about,  I  could  not  afford  all  that 
time  for  the  drying  of  small  batches,  so  had  to  make  temporary 
arrangements  to  accommodate  larger  quantities.  This  I  effected  by 
utilising  a  roomy  cupboard,  the  temperature  of  which  had  the  chill 
taken  off  by  means  of  a  capacious  jar  of  hot  water  changed  at  in¬ 
tervals  during  the  day.  But  the  drying  was  so  irregular  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  variations  of  temperature,  especially  at  night,  when  the 
heat  altogether  ceased,  that  very  many  of  the  plates  are  entirely 
useless ;  others  have  to  be  cut  to  smaller  sizes,  while  with  regard  to 
the  whole  lot,  I  feel  that  I  should  not  willingly  risk  my  reputation  by 
trusting  an  important  job  to  them. 

Now,  if  there  remain  any  amateurs  who  make  their  own  plates  and 
who  still  cherish  the  idea  that  winter  is  the  halcyon  time  for  the 
work,  let  them  pause  before  they  attempt  it  without  special  arrange- 
uents.  And  then,  further,  let  them  take  my  advice,  which  is  that 
‘ar  less  trouble  would  make  summer  arrangements  much  more  complete 
ind  comfortable.  H.  Y.  E.  Cotesworth. 

- + - 

THE  OXYETHER  EXPLOSION. 
lv  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Cutts,  Sutton  &  Sons,  of  Sheffield,  I  have 
>een  favoured  with  the  loan  of  a  “  Porous  Ether  Saturator”  made  after 
he  American  pattern  of  Mr.  Ives.  It  is  a  very  handsome  piece  of 
pparatus,  with  two  nickel  plated  cylinders,  resting  on  an  ebonised 
wooden  stand,  and  when  placed  by  the  side  of  a  biunial  mahogany 
intern  of  the  best  construction  loses  nothing  by  the  comparison, 
jooldng  at  it,  however,  from  another  point  of  view,  I  could  wish  that 
:  were  more  portable,  as  it  measures  eighteen  inches  in  length  and 
reighs  seven  pounds  and  a  half  when  charged  with  ether. 

Following  the  printed  directions,  I  filled  the  saturator  with  ether  up 
if  the  neck,  and  after  allowing  it  to  stand  for  a  short  time  turned  it 
pside  down  and  drained  the  superfluous  liquid  into  a  bottle.  Eleven 
aid  ounces  of  ether  ran  out,  to  which  must  be  added  the  six  fluid 
unces  consumed  during  the  lecture,  and  this  will  represent  the  empty 
ivity  in  the  inside  of  the  cylinders  at  the  end  of  a  two  hours’  exhi- 
tion.  Mr.  Ives,  therefore,  must  be  mistaken  in  the  assertion  made 
i  his  letter  of  March  30,  that  “  the  passage  for  oxygen  in  the  satu- 
itor  is  never  large  enough  to  hold  an  explosive  mixture  capable  of 
ling  any  harm  whatever.” 

On  connecting  the  saturator  with  my  lantern  and  lighting  up,  I 
und  that  the  two  gases  were  in  exactly  the  right  proportions  for 
'ating  the  lime  -when  both  taps  of  the  jet  were  full  on.  But  when 
e  porous  saturator  was  removed  and  Broughton’s  vapour  tank  sub- 
ituted,  the  flame  burnt  large  and  red  from  excess  of  ether  when 
•fli  taps  -were  fully  open,  and  the  H  tap  had  to  be  turned  off  about 
e-quarter.  Broughton’s  tank,  therefore,  has  the  greater  saturating 
’wer,  and  this  is  no  more  than  we  might  expect,  because  the  oxygen 
sses  over  at  least  five  feet  of  ether  in  this  form  of  tank,  whereas 
the  Ives’s  it  passes  through  not  more  than  two  feet  of  porous 
derial. 

All  things  considered,  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  room  in  the 
irket  for  both  forms,  for  although  Broughton’s  is  more  portable 
d  more  powerful  in  action,  Ives’s  is  simpler  in  construction,  and  if  an 
plosion  were  to  occur  would  be  less  likely  to  scatter  the  burning 
,ier. 

Tbe  question  is,  Could  not  Broughton’s  vapour  tank  be  improved  ? 
hit  due  respect  to  the  inventor’s  own  opinion,  I  venture  to  suggest 


that  it  might  be,  as  regards  safety.  The  oxygen  reserve  chamber  is 
too  near  to  the  ether  reserve.  By  making  one-third  of  the  central 
part  of  the  tank  into  what  I  may  term  “  a  neutral  zone,”  the  two 
would  be  effectually  separated. 


In  the  above  diagram,  which  is  a  vertical  section  drawn  to  a  scale 
of  one-fourth,  the  reserve  chambers  are  reduced  from  a  capacity  of 
ten  fluid  ounces  each,  down  to  three  and  a  half  fluid  ounces.  1  lence  the 
passages  where  explosive  gas  could  accumulate  are  not  very  much 
larger  than  in  the  American  saturator. 

Another  suggestion  I  would  offer  is  that  the  aperture  for  pouring 
in  the  ether  should  be  on  the  oxygen  side  of  the  tank,  and  a  cor¬ 
responding  one  placed  on  the  hydrogen  side,  fitted  with  a  spring 
safety  valve,  to  open  when  the  extra  pressure  exceeded  one  and  a 
half  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  This  would  be  useful  not  only  to 
save  the  tank  in  case  of  explosion,  but  also  to  prevent  the  ripping 
up  of  indiarubber  tubing  if  the  compressed  gas  in  a  bottle  were  turned 
on  too  suddenly. 

After  what  I  have  read  on  the  subject,  I  cannot  recommend  that  the 
pumice  tubes  should  be  altogether  dispensed  with,  even  in  Ives’s  satu¬ 
rator,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  manufacturers  will  give  their  minds 
to  producing  an  efficient  flame  extinguisher.  Mr.  A.  Pumphrey,  of 
Birmingham,  sends  me  one  for  inspection,  which  has  several  good 
points.  It  gives  an  easy  passage  to  the  gases,  opens  and  screws  up 
again  quite  air-tight,  and  has  a  long  column  of  pumice  ;  but  it  is  rather 
large  and  heavy  for  a  biunial  lantern,  and  the  discs  of  gauze  rest 
upon  the  pumice  itself  instead  of  resting  on  shoulders.  I  notice  also 
that  the  granules  are  not  screened,  and  perhaps  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  this  of  the  makers.  The  operator  could  easily  do  it  for 
himself  by  sending  to  Messrs.  Bedford  &  Steer,  wire  workers,  of  Long- 
lane,  Bermondsey,  London,  for  two  squares  of  wire  gauze,  Nos.  40 
and  50.  All  that  passes  through  the  former  sieve  and  rests  upon 
the  latter  is  of  the  right  size. 

I  shall  occupy  the  remaining  part  of  this  paper  by  replying  to  one 
or  two  questions  which  have  been  put  to  me  since  the  late  ether 
explosion. 

One  correspondent  writes  :  “  I  notice  a  black  spot  on  the  lime  (the 
same  that  one  used  to  see  with  the  blow-through  jet)  when  using  an 
automatic  regulator  and  compressed  gas  with  the  ether  tank.’5  The 
explanation  is,  that  the  lime  is  too  near  to  the  tip  of  the  jet,  and  con¬ 
sequently  it  gets  inside  the  circle  of  imperfect  combustion.  A  quarter 
of  an  inch,  measured  in  the  line  of  the  flame,  is  a  good  distance ;  but 
much  depends  upon  the  pressure,  and  the  amount  of  the  excess  of 
ether  in  the  flame.  The  rule  to  follow  is  to  fix  the  lime  imme¬ 
diately  beyond  the  little  dark  cone  in  the  centre  of  the  flame. 
In  the  blow-through  process  the  dark  spot  is  caused  by  excess  of 
oxygen,  but  in  this  case  by  excess  of  ether  or  hydrogen. 

Mr.  F.  Barber  sends  me  the  details  of  several  interesting  experi¬ 
ments  he  has  made,  of  which  the  following  is  noteworthy : — “  I 
turned  off  both  the  taps  of  my  jet,  leaving  only  the  oxygen  bag  tap 
open,  to  give  the  ether  a  chance  of  diffusing  backwards  from  the 
Ives’s  saturator.  After  leaving  it  for  a  whole  hour  I  fastened  a  cord 
to  the  weights  and  jerked  them  off  from  a  distance.  The  result  was 
to  blow  up  the  ether  tube  leading  to  the  jet,  but  no  explosion  occurred 
in  the  bag  ;  so  that  either  there  was  no  diffusion  of  ether  backwards, 
or  not  enough  to  make  an  explosive  mixture.” 

The  above  agrees  with  my  own  experience.  I  always  keep  the  bag 
tap  and  the  oxygen  tap  on  the  T-piece  of  the  tank  fully  open,  but 
although  I  have  often  examined  the  oxygen  left  in  the  bag,  I  could 
never  detect  a  trace  of  ether  in  it.  The  direction  sometimes  given  to 
admit  as  little  oxygen  as  possible  into  the  tank,  by  regulating  with 
the  tap  on  the  T-piece  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  mistake,  as  it  tends  to 
keep  up  a  sluggish  pressure  of  oxyether  in  the  hydrogen  tube  between 
the  saturator  and  the  jet,  and  so  to  encourage  passing  back  of  the 
flame, 
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Mr.  Barber  says  further,  “Last  year  I  showed  a  friend  how  to  use 
the  Ives’s  saturator,  and  since  then  he  has  exhibited  with  it  over 
forty  times  without  any  accident.  Once  or  twice  lately,  however, 
when  extinguishing  the  light  at  the  end  of  the  lecture  he  has  had  a 
snap  off  of  the  hydrogen  tube.  I  asked  him  how  he  did  it  ?  He 
said, 1 1  turn  off  the  oxygen  first,  then  the  hydrogen,  then  the  bag.’ 

I  replied,  ‘  Shut  off  hydrogen  first,  then  oxygen,  then  bag.’  Since 
doing  this  he  has  had  no  further  trouble.” 

The  advice  above  given  was  good,  but  the  ether  must  have  been 
very  weak,  or  it  would  not  have  been  required.  Probably  it  was  con¬ 
taminated  with  alcohol  and  water  left  in  the  saturator  as  the 
“dregs”  of  previous  experiments.  I  attribute  much  of  my  success 
with  the  oxyether  in  a  biunial  lantern  to  the  excellence  of  the 
methylated  ether  supplied  to  me  by  Messrs.  Mawson  &  Swan,  which 
is  very  light,  the  specific  gravity  being  but  little  over  '715  at 
C0°  Fahr. 

At  present  Mr.  Barber  is  engaged  in  constructing  a  jet  in  which  the 
swan  neck  to  the  tip  is  bored  throughout  to  about  TV  inch.  This,  he 
hopes,  will  prevent  snapping  off  of  the  hydrogen  tube,  but  I  should 
fear  it  will  tend  also  to  lower  the  pressure  of  the  gas,  and  when  the 
hole  is  choked  up  with  dirt  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  cleaning  it  (?). 

I  notice  that  he  marks  the  aperture  at  the  tip  of  the  jet  “  inch.” 
This  is  a  good  size  for  oxyhydrogen,  but  I  have  found  a  smaller 
aperture,  say,  4s  of  an  inch,  to  give  equally  as  much  light  in  the 
oxyether,  the  flame  of  the  oxyether  being  larger  and  more  spreading 
than  the  oxyhydrogen.  T.  Frederick  Hardwich. 

- - 

ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

Mr.  Lewis  Wright’s  paper  on  Lantern  Items  is  a  very  interesting 
collection  of  notes  ;  the  whole  body  of  photographers,  at  least  of  those 
given  to  lantern  matters,  ought  to  feel  much  indebted  when  experts 
like  Mr.  Wright  give  so  freely  of  their  stores  of  knowledge  of  a 
technical  character.  I  think  that  a  knowledge  of  what  not  to  do  is 
often  far  more  valuable  than  what  to  do.  His  remarks  upon  screens 
are  pregnant  with  usefuHuformation ;  it  is  astounding  how  much 
brighter  an  effect  some  screens  will  give  when  compared  with  other 
apparently  similar  ones,  the  only  difference  being  the  condition  of  the 
surface.  Perhaps  the  best  effect  producible  is  to  be  seen  in  those  in¬ 
stitutions  where,  for  purposes  of  class  demonstrations,  the  lantern  is 
used  so  frequently  that  the  surface  of  the  class-room  wall  is  specially 
prepared  and  whitewashed.  Mr.  Lewis’s  twenty-foot  square  rolling 
screen,  with  a  surface  of  faced  paper,  is  indeed  a  monster,  and  makes 
one  long  to  have  an  evening  with  it.  It  is  remarkable  to  note  what  a 
hold  lantern  slide  making  has  upon  amateur  photographers  in  general, 
and  highly  successful  some  of  their  results  are.  I  am  told  that  the 
lantern  display  at  the  Liverpool  “  show  ”  was  one  of  the  most  perfectly 
exhibited  and  arranged  series  ever  put  upon  the  screen  ;  night  after 
night  immense  audiences  were  attracted,  and  through  that,  or  a  com¬ 
bination  with  other  attractions,  a  handsome  surplus  is  available  from 
the  general  exhibition  funds — a  matter  of  some  hundreds  of  pounds  I 
believe. 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  pictures.  I  must  say  that  they 
were  worthy  of  high  praise.  I  suppose  it  was  the  largest  collection  of 
photographs  ever  got  together,  and  though  the  principle  of  selection 
was  not  quite  so  severe  (or  so  little  lax)  as  that  of  the  “  Rarent 
Society,”  the  general  average  of  merit  was  very  high,  and  there  were 
upon  the  walls  some  of  the  most  exquisite  pictures  ever  achieved  by 
photography.  One  noticeable  point  was  the  large  number  of  com¬ 
paratively  small  pictures,  and  in  these  days  when  big  photographs 
seem  to  be  the  aim  of  all  the  prominent  ones,  it  was  impossible  to 
avoid  being  struck  with  this.  But  when  looking  at  all  these  large 
.  photographs,  the  title  of  one  of  Lytton’s  novels  persistently  obtrudes 
itself,  What  will  lie  Do  with  It?  And  so  with  the  huge  photographic 
landscapes  and  other  similar  camera  work.  If  any  one  does  buy  one, 
What  will  he  do  with  it  ?  If  such  pictures  are  to  be  framed,  their 
price  rapidly  mounts  up.  Portfolios  are  going  out  of  fashion,  hence 
small,  scrap-like  views  that  can  be  carried  about  and  readily  pasted 
into  albums,  as  souvenirs  of  some  favourite  spot,  some  recently  visited 
scene,  are  the  class  of  prints  that  will  be  most  widely  diffused,  and  as 
such  might  be  expected  to  be  most  typically  represented  on  the  walls 
of  an  exhibition.  And  such  walls  as  were  there !  a  noble  suite  of 


rooms,  each  one  not  inferior  to  the  Pall  Mall,  costing  the  Society,  I 
am  told,  over  thirty  pounds  per  week. 

I  am  willing  to  give  Mr.  James  every  credit  for  his  excellent  and 
ingenious  magnesium  flash  light  lamp,  but  I  think  he  lias  quite 
missed  the  point  of  my  remarks.  Certainly  children's  portraits  were 
not  in  my  mind  when  penning  my  remarks,  but  I  do  not  think  these 
would  have  been  any  different  if  such  portraits  had  been  thought  of 
by  me.  The  fact  is,  I  expect  Mr.  James  is  a  cleverer  man  than  he 
believes  himself  to  be,  and  that  he  took  pictures  in  less  than  a  tenth 
of  a  second.  A  child  who,  for  even  that  brief  space  of  time,  would 
remain  without  a  quiver  or  droop  of  the  eyelid  in  view  of  a  sudden 
blinding  explosive  light  would  be  truly  phenomenal.  The  heaviness 
of  shadows,  &c.,  is  not  what  I  have  looked  upon  as  peculiar  to  this 
process — far  from  it — the  amelioration  of  such  effects  is  simply  and 
solely  a  question  of  distribution  of  light  again,  to  quote  editorial 
dicta. 

There  is  one  consideration  in  regard  to  using  the  light  for  interiors 
that  appears  to  be  lost  sight  of.  When  magnesium  flashing  at  sundry 
points  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the  flashes  should  be  simulta¬ 
neous  as  is  desirable  in  portraiture.  It  would  indeed  have  no  effect 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  negative  if  a  whole  day  separated  each 
flash. 

The  question  of  the  desirability  of  medal  giving  is  receiving  a  de¬ 
sirable  amount  of  attention  ;  whatever  the  verdict  of  the  majority 
may  be  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  adjudication  in  regard  to 
what  we  may  term  the  material  rather  than  the  product  display  a 
system,  or  want  of  it,  that  wants  thoroughly  puiging.  We  all  re¬ 
member  Mr.  Thomas  Ross  being  awarded  a  medal, and  refusing  it,  seeing 
that  the  key  of  the  case  containing  his  instruments  was  in  his  pocket 
all  the  while,  and  at  the  present  time  we  see  another  optician  of  re¬ 
pute  ineffectually  trying  to  draw  the  badger  in  regard  to  lens  adjudica¬ 
tion.  Trying  lenses,  apparatus,  dry  plates,  and  so  forth,  with  the  view 
of  awarding  a  medal,  is  a  very  big  thing,  not  to  be  entered  upon 
lightly,  and  bound  in  a  degree  exceptional  even  in  photographic  com¬ 
petitions  to  be  followed  by  vituperation  loud  and  long. 

The  question  of  “safe”  lights  has  again  been  occupying  attention, 
this  time  at  Manchester.  Nothing  is  more  wonderful  than  the  want 
of  unanimity  on  what  might  be  a  very  simple  matter.  A  safe  light— 
but  does  it  really  need  be  said? — is  simply  a  matter  of  conditions;  the 
light  does  not  exist  that  will  permit  a  sensitive  dry  plate  to  be  exposed 
in  close  proximity  for  a  whole  day.  Ergo,  the  question  to  decide  is— 
For  how  long  a  time,  and  at  what  distance  from  the  source  of  light, 
may  a  plate  be  exposed  to  its  action  without  producing  developable 
fog  F  All  other  considerations  are  questions  of  practice,  and  do  not 
touch  the  point  of  the  “safety”  or  otherwise  of  alight.  Having 
found  a  light  or  lights  inactive  under  the  given  conditions,  the  palm 
would  naturally  be  given  to  that  light  which  was  most  agreeable  to 
the  eve.  Professor  Pickering  has  some  remarks  with  an  important 
and  practical  bearing  upon  this  subject  in  an  article  in  the  Photographic 
Times  Annual. 

The  very  much  be- written  subject  “  ten  per  cent,  solutions  ”  had  its 
innings  at  the  Camera  Club  Conference,  and  although  Mr.  Johnson 
had  some  excellent  remarks  to  make,  no  one  can  fail  to  see  that  it  is 
like  trying  to  define  the  size  of  the  famous  lump  of  chalk.  Few 
persons  speaking  of  ten  per  cent,  know  what  they  really  mean,  and 
still  fewer  of  their  hearers  ;  the  expression  itself  is  not  logically  com¬ 
plete,  hence  all  attempts  to  explain  can  only  lead  us  part  way  in 
the  subject,  and  he  must  be  well  up  in  his  weights  and  measures  who 
does  not  finally  wander  into  a  bog  before  he  has  done  with  ten  per 
cents,  and  ounces  fluid,  ounces  solid,  ounces  troy,  and  ounces  avoir¬ 
dupois,  with  the  minim-like  grain  and  the  grain-like  minim,  the  whole: 
rendered  still  more  bewildering  by  the  four  hundred  and  eightieth 
legal  division  of  one  ounce  not  being  equal  in  weight  to  the  legal  four 
hundred  and  eightieth  of  another.  Yet  with  all  this,  there  is  no  proof 
that  a  metre  or  a  cubic  centimetre  are  better  than  a  remodelling  of 
our  own  standards.  Free  Lance. 


DIRECT  PLATINOTYPE  PROCESS. 

In  mjr  last  published  article  on  the  direct  platinotvpe  process  I  re 
marked  that  apparently  the  double  salts  of  ferric  oxalate  might  als< 
turn  out  to  be  suitable  for  this  process.  Since  that  time  I  have  con 
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tinued  my  work  in  this  direction,  and  have  made  more  minute  expe¬ 
riments,  both  with  ferric  double  salts  prepared  by  myself  and  with 
some  furnished  by  the  firm  of  Schuchardt,  of  Gbrlitz.  The  results  I 
have  obtained  must  be  considered  very  satisfactory.  The  method  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  as  far  as  simplicity  goes,  and  now  there  is  no 
longer  any  hindrance  to  the  much  more  extensive  employment  of  the 
process. 

Of  all  the  double  salts  examined  and  experimented  with,  the  sodium 
ferric  oxalate  is  the  most  suitable.  The  corresponding  potassium 
double  salt  is  not  sensitive  enough ;  the  ammonium  double  salt  is 
certainly  very  sensitive,  but  then  it  gives  less  brilliant  prints  than  the 
sodium  salt,  and  also  tends  to  give  a  colder,  bluer  tone.  It  might,  how¬ 
ever,  perhaps,  be  employed  for  very  hard  negatives,  and  in  dilute 
solutions  for  the  reproduction  of  pencil  drawings.  The  sensitive  paper 
may  be  prepared  in  various  ways,  the  results  of  all  modes  of  pre¬ 
paration  being  so  much  the  same  that  the  choice  of  one  or  other  of 
them  may  be  left  to  the  taste  of  the  person  preparing  them.  I  sub¬ 
join  the  three  methods,  with  the  addition  of  iron,  which  I  find  most 
convenient. 

First  Method. 

Preparation  of  the  Paper. — Prepare  some  arrowroot  paste  with  2 
parts  of  arrowroot  and  100  parts  of  water,  and  when  it  is  cold  coat 
the  paper  with  it  by  means  of  a  small  sponge  ;  one  may  calculate  upon 
15  to  20  c.c.  paste  per  sheet.  When  the  paste  has  been  well  distributed 
with  the  sponge  it  is  equalised  by  means  of  a  badger-brush,  and  the 
sheet  is  hung  up  to  dry.  After  drying  this  procedure  is  repeated 
and  the  sheet  again  allowed  to  dry.  With  a  little  practice  this  work 
proceeds  with  rapidity,  and  each  coating  does  not  last  more  than  five 
minutes.  Until  required  for  use  the  dried  sheet  should  be  stored  in  a 
dry  place. 

Sensitising  of  the  Paper. — For  this  the  following  solutions  are  used : — 

A. 

Potassium  chloro-platinite .  1  part. 

Distilled  water  . (3  parts. 

B. 

Sodium  ferric  oxalate .  40  parts. 

Sodium  oxalate  (3  :  100  solution) .  100  „ 

Glycerine*  . 3  „ 


In  preparing  the  solution  B  the  solution  of  sodium  oxalate  is  warmed 
to  about  40°  to  50°  C.,  and  then  the  sodium  ferric  oxalate  is  dissolved 
in  it.  On  cooling  a  little  sodium  oxalate  is  thrown  off,  and  therefore 
the  solution  must  be  filtered.  The  solution  of  sodium  oxalate  may  be 
kept  in  stock  in  large  quantities. 


Iron  solution  B  .  100  parts. 

Potassium  chlorate .  0-4  part. 


D. 


Mercuric  chloride  (5  to  100  solution)  .  20  parts. 

Sodium  oxalate  (3  to  100  solution)  .  40  „ 

Glycerine .  P8  „ 

For  black  pictures  and  for  negatives  of  medium  density,  mix  shortly 
before  sensitising  in  the  following  proportions  for  each  sheet  of  the 
usual  size  (45  x  58  cm.,  say,  about  35  x  45  inches) 

Platinum  solution— -solution  A  . . .  5  c.c. 

Iron  solution = solution  B .  6  „ 

Chlorate  of  iron  solution = solution  C .  2  ,, 


Total  ......  13  c.c. 

For  harder  negatives  lessen  the  quantity  of  the  chlorate  solution, 
solution  C,  and  increase  by  the  same  amount  the  quantity  of  the  iron 
solution,  solution  B.  For  soft  negatives  reverse  this  proceeding. 

For  broivn  pictures  mix  : — 

Platinum  solution = solution  A  . .  5  c.c. 

Chlorate  solution = solution  C .  4  „ 

Mercuric  chloride  solution = solution  D  ....... .  4  „ 

The  tint  of  the  pictures  obtained  with  the  immediately  foregoing  is 
sepia  brown.  The  intermediate  tints  from  black  to  brown  may  be 
obtained  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  the  chlorate  of-  iron,  solution 
C,  and  correspondingly  decreasing  the  proportion  of  the  mercuric 
chloride  solution.  The  quantities  per  sheet  of  each  solution,  as  given 
above,  was  not  arbitrarily  fixed,  but  was  fixed  upon  as  the  best  after 
a  long  series  of  experiments. 

j  The  mixed  sensitising  solutions  are  best  applied  by  means  of  a  brush 
(one  not  mounted  in  tin  is  preferable),  and  in  order  to  get  equal  films, 
both  in  this  and  in  the  two  following  methods,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 

*  The  addition  of  glycerine  to  the  various  solutions  is  only  necessary  and 
advisable  in  very  dry  -weather. 


to  go  over  the  surface  with  the  softening  brush.  After  being  coated 
and  smoothed  the  sheet  is  dried  at  a  temperature  of  30°  to  40°  C.,  as  in 
the  usual  platinotype  process,  either  beside  a  stove  or  in  a  drying  box. 

Second  Method, 

In  this  method  the  developing  substance,  namely,  the  sodium  oxalate, 
is  not  added  to  the  iron  solution,  but  to  the  preparatory  solution.  In 
this  case  then  the  arrowroot  paste  has  the  following  composition : — 

Arrowroot  .  2  parts. 

Sodium  oxalate  solution  (3  to  100  solution) . .  100  „ 

The  method  of  coating  the  paper  with  the  paste  is  the  same  as 
already  described  in  the  first  method. 

The  Sensitising  of  the  Paper. — The  solutions  have  the  same  concen¬ 
tration  as  given  in  the  first  method,  only  in  the  iron  solution,  i.e., 
solution  B,  distilled  water  replaces  the  sodium  oxalate  solution.  In 
order  to  prevent  mistakes  I  give  them  below: — 


A2. 

Potassium  chloro-platinite 

Distilled  water . 

B2. 

Sodium  ferric  oxalate . . . . 

Distilled  water  . 

.  100  „ 

Glycerine . 

02. 

.  3  „ 

Iron  solution  B2 . 

Potassium  chlorate . 

D2. 

Mercuric  chloride  solution  (5  :  100) .  20  volumes. 

Potassium  oxalate  solution  (3  :  100) .  40  „ 

Glycerine .  1’8  ., 

The  mixing  proportions  and  quantities  per  sheet  are  identical  with 
those  given  under  the  heading  of  first  method. 

Third  Method. 

In  this  method  the  preparation  of  the  paper  is  done  away  with,  as 
the  thickening  material  is  added  directly  to  the  sensitising  solution. 
For  sensitising  one  requires  : — 


A3. 

Potassium  chloro-platinite . 

Distilled  water . 

B3. 

Sodium  ferric  oxalate . 

Powdered  cum  arabic . 

...  40  „ 

Solution  of  ^udium  oxalate  (3  :  100)  . .  . 

...  100  „ 

Glycerine . 

...  3  „ 

The  sodium  oxalate  solution  is  warmed  to  about  40°  or  50°  C.,  and 
then  the  ferric  salt  and  the  glycerine  are  dissolved  in  it,  after  which 
the  warm  solution  is  gradually  added,  being  constantly  stirred,  to  the 
powdered  gum  arabic,  which  was  previously  ground  down  and  left  in 
a  mortar.  The  whole  is  then  well  stirred  and  afterwards  allowed  to 
stand  for  some  hours  in  order  to  allow  any  small  particles  of  gum  still 
undissolved  to  have  time  to  become  completely  dissolved.  The  solution 
is  then  strained  through  a  clean  cloth  into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle. 
The  thickish  solution  is  rather  turbid  and  greenish  in  colour. 


C3. 


Gum  and  iron  solution]B3 .  100  parts. 

Potassium  chlorate .  0-4  part. 


D3. 


Mercuric  chloride  solution  (5  to  100)  .  20  parts. 

Sodium  oxalate  solution  (3  to  100)  .  40  „ 

Powdered  gum  arabic .  24  „ 

Glycerine .  1*8  » 

Solution  D3  is  prepared  like  solution  B3.  The  proportion  in  which 
the  solutions  A3,  B3,  C3,  and  D3  are  to  be  mixed  are  analogous  to 
those  given  for  the  first  method.  The  proportions  under  ordinary 
conditions  for  black  pictures  are  : — 

Platinum  solution  A3 . . .  5  c-c- 

Gum  and  iron  solution  B3  .  0  » 

Gum  and  chlorate  iron  solution  C3  .  -  „ 


Total .  13  c.c. 

For  sepia  broivn  pictures : — 

Platinum  solution  A3  . &  c,c’ 

Gum  and  chlorate  iron  solution  C3 .  4  >> 

Gum  and  mercuric  chloride  solution  D3  .  4  ,, 


Total .  13  c.c. 
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The  mixture  is  applied  to  the  paper  with  a  brush,  as  in  the  two 
former  methods,  but  the  presence  of  the  addition  of  gum  gives  rise  to 
a  number  of  small  bubbles,  but  these  are  of  no  importance  whatever 
as  they  disappear  completely  when  the  surface  is  lightly  gone  over  by 
the  softener  with  a  circular  motion.  Tie  drying  proceeds  in  the  usual 
way,  and  the  dry  paper  exhibits  a  slight  gloss  produced  by  the  gum. 
This  method  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  purpose  like  and  the  most 
worthy  of  recommendation  of  the  three.  After  drying,  the  paper 
should  be  kept  in  a  box  containing  chloride  of  calcium,  though  it  seems 
to  be  less  liable  to  alteration  than  paper  prepared  by  the  older 
psoessses,  as  samples  kept  for  ten  days  without  any  special  precautions 
gave  as  good  prints  as  those  sheets  which  had  been  kept  in  the  chloride 
of  crjcium  box  did. 

The  'printing  offers  no  particular  difference  from  all  other  direct 
printing-  processes,  that  is,  print  until  the  picture  has  the  appearance  it 
is  intended  to  have  at  last  (that  is,  do  not  over  print),  and  when  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  prints  are  ready  lay  them,  as  usual,  in  a  solution  of : — 

Hydrochloric  acid . . .  1  volume. 

Water  . . . . . .  80  volumes. 

The  solution  is  changed  two  or  three  times  until  the  yellow  colour  no 
longer  shows,  then  the  pictures  are  to  be  washed  in  two  or  three  changes 
of  water.  Dry  as  usual.  The  development  of  under  printed  pictures 
may  be  completed,  as  already  described,  by  placing  them  in  a  cold 
solution  of  potassium  oxalate  or  sodium  oxalate,  or  in  a  five  per  cent, 
solution  of  common  soda.  A  continuation  of  the  printing  action  once 
it  is  started  also  takes  place  to  some  extent  in  the  dark  in  the  case  of 
this  paper  directly  prepared  with  the  double  salts,  but  warm,  moist  air 
seems  to  be  necessary  for  this  continuation,  while  in  the  cold,  dry  air  of 
winter  this  continuating  action  is  less  rapid  than  in  the  warmer  seasons, 
in  which  I  made  my  first  experiments  in  direct  platinotype  printing. 

Concluding  Remarks. 

The  objection  made  by  some  to  the  platinotype  process  that  its  tones 
are  too  cold  is  no  longer  applicable,  as  it  is  cpiite  in  one’s  power  to  ob¬ 
tain  any  brown  tone  desired  down  to  sepia.  Whether  this  or  that 
lint  be  preferred  is  a  mere  matter  of  taste  ;  I,  myself,  prefer  the  sepia 
tones  to  the  black  tones.  Paper  prepared  for  the  former  tones  are  also 
more  sensitive  and  give  softer  images  than  those  for  black  tones,  if  the 
ordinary  iron  solution  be  substituted  for  the  chlorate  iron  solution, 
though  for  negatives  .of  medium  density  the  latter  solution  is  preferable. 

Finally,  I  may  remark  that  the  iron  salts,  both  in  the  solid  form  and 
in  solution,  and  also  the  mercuric  chloride  sodium  oxalate  solution, 
being  sensitive  to  light,  must  be  kept  in  the  dark,  but  that  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  case  of  the  platinum  solution,  as  it  resists  the  action  of  light. 

—Photograph ische  Correspondent.  G,  Pizzighelli  (Captain). 

- - - ♦ - 

ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY,  OR  THE  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  RENDERING  OF  COLOURS  IN  MONOTONE. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Technical  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain.] 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  orthochromatic  photography  makes  but  slow  progress, 
and  this  no  doubt  is  due  to  more  causes  than  one,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  gelatine  dry  plates  is  one 
of  the  most  potent.  The  maximum  effect  of  dyes  on  the  haloid  salts 
of  silver  is  seen  to  most  advantage  when  an  excess  of  soluble  silver  salt 
is  present,  and  both  wet  plates  and  the  collodio-bromide  process,  in 
which  the  sensitive  salt  of  silver  is  produced  under  this  condition,  un¬ 
doubtedly  lend  themselves  better  to  orthochromatic  effects  than  the 
modern  process  which  has  well-nigh  superseded  them.  Braun,  of 
Dornach,  has  practically  shown  .by  his  reproduction  of  paintings  in 
the  National  Gallery  what  can  be  done  by  the  wet  process,  while  the 
researches  of  Vogel  and  Waterhouse,  Ives  and  Abney,  into  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  orthochromatic  collodio-bromide  emulsion  are  reckoned 
amongst  the  classics  of  photographic  physics. 

It  is  now,  I  believe,  acknowledged  that  Tailfer  &  Clayton,  in  1883, 
were  first  in  describing  a  practical  orthochromatic  process  applied  to 
gelatine  plates  and  emulsions,  while  all  the  most  successful  formulae 
subsequently  published  seem  to  have  their  origin  in  what  is  now  known 
as  flie  Eosine  Patent.  At  the  same  time  the  patentees  explained  that 
u  the  difficulty  hitherto  experienced  in  the  application  of  eosine  to  the 
gelatino-bromide  process  arises  from  the  fact  that  eosine  gives  no  result 
unless  it  is  introduced  with  ammonia  (or  some  other  alkali)  as  a  vehicle 
and,  although  the  full  extent  of  this  claim  has  been  contested,  no  one, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  given  us  a  practical  process  whose  results  can 
compare  with  those  where  the  d}re  is  dissolved  in  ammonia. 

In  my  first  few  experiments  with  Tailfer  &  Clayton’s  eosine  process 
I  met  with  no  success,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  only 


samples  of  eosine  and  erythrosine  I  could  then  obtain  had  no  chemical 
affinity  for  the  haloid  salts  of  silver  in  the  emulsion,  and  it  was  not 
until  Mr.  Edwards  gave  me  some  of  the  eosine  lie  used  himself  that  1 
secured  the  result  I  was  aiming  at,  although  I  had  obtained  a  certain 
amount  of  orthochromatic  effect  by  the  use  of  a  soluble  chloride  in 
conjunction  with  these  otherwise  unsuitable  substances.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  gratifying  to  know  that  our  English  manufacture  is  not  inferior 
to  the  foreign  in  suitability,  as  Mr.  Spiller,  about  the  same  time,  put 
me  in  the  way  of  obtaining  some  erythrosine  which  is  all  that  can  be 
desired  for  the  purpose,  and  which  I  have  used  in  all  later  experiments 
with  that  dye. 

I  enter  on  the  theoretical  aspect  of  the  subject  with  some  diffidence, 
but  would  point  to  the  fact  that  the  emulsions  I  shall  speak  of  have 
been  prepared  with  excess  of  soluble  bromide,  which  was  more  or  less 
removed  in  the  subsequent  operation  of  washing.  The  fact  that 
these  emulsions  after  washing  have  colour  sensitiveness  seems  to 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  chemical  combination  between 
the  dye  and  the  silver  haloid.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  such 
chemical  combination  the  colouring  matter  is  eliminated  and  the 
orthochromatic  property  with  it.  By  this  process  of  preparing 
orthochromatic  emulsions  it  is  only  necessary  that  a  dye  should  be 
used  which,  in  the  presence  of  soluble  bromide  or  chloride,  forms  an 
insoluble  compound  with  the  haloid  salt  of  silver,  capable  of  colour 
sensitiveness  after  washing. 

In  order  to  establish  Captain  Abney’s  theory  it  seems  necessary  to 
contend  that,  previous  to  the  action  of  light,  the  combination  is  not  a 
chemical  one,  but  is  merely  mechanical,  or  at  most  of  the  nature  of  a 
lake,  if  indeed  it  is  conceivable,  under  any  circumstances,  that  such 
opposing  actions  as  oxidation  and  reduction  can  be  working  simul¬ 
taneously  in  the  sensitive  film. 

If  we  hold  that  there  is  a  chemical  combination  between  the  dye 
and  the  silver  before  exposure  to  light,  it  is  only  necessary  to  infer 
that  the  compound  substance  is  more  easily  reducible  by  the  less 
refrangible  prismatic  rays  than  is  the  haloid  salt  of  silver,  per  se  ;  and 
this  view  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  pointed  out  by  Wellington,  that 
substances  such  as  methyl-violet  give  perfect  freedom  from  fog  when 
previously  treated  with  an  oxidising  agent.  Moreover,  ortho¬ 
chromatic  emulsions  or  films  treated  Avith  potassium  dichromate  do 
not  lose  their  colour  sensitiveness.  If  this  Avere  not  the  case  ortho¬ 
chromatic  plates  Avould  be  of  little  commercial  value  as  they  would 
not  keep,  but  AArould  give  fogged  images  after  exposure  to  the 
oxidising  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  Fortunately,  facts  point  to  an 
opposite  conclusion.  I  have  some  of  Edwards’s  isochromatic  plates, 
prepared  nine  months  ago,  which  are  now  as  good  as  ever. 

The  three  substances  I  shall  direct  attention  to,  and  by  which  these 
results  have  been  obtained,  are  erythrosine,  methyl-violet,  and  cyanine. 
Erythrosine  gives  increased  sensitiveness  for  green  and  yellow,  but 
absolute  insensith'eness  to  red  ;  methyl-violet  and  cyanine,  especially 
cyanine,  sensitise  for  orange  and  red. 

Although  it  is  thus  possible  to  make  an  emulsion  sensitive  to  all  the 
colours  of  the  spectrum,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  rays 
have  not  the  same  chemical  energy.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  in 
order  to  render  all  colours  in  their  due  gradation,  to  expose  the  plate 
to  white  light  through  a  coloured  medium,  or  else  to  a  coloured  light, 
which  will  reduce  the  chemical  energy  of  those  colours  which  Avould 
othenvise  be  too  vividly, impressed. 

This  piece  of  uranium  glass,  a  highly  fluorescent  substance,  has  a 
powerful  effect  as  a  screen  in  cutting  off  the  higher  rays.  A  most 
convenient  and  very  efficient  medium  to  use  is  turmeric  collodion, 
which  may  be  easily  applied  to,  or  removed  from,  the  concave  surface 
of  the  lens;  and,  until  opticians  provide  optically  orthochromatic 
lenses,  I  shall  be  content  with  coating  one  of  the  surfaces  ^f  the  lens 
with  dyed  collodion. 

The  folloAving  is  a  tabulation  of  the  results  obtained  on  plates  coated 
with  the  three  different  orthochromatic  emulsions,  as  well  as  on  ordinary 
plates,  all  exposed  both  with  and  without  the  coloured  screen : — 


Blue. 

Green. 

Yellow. 

Orange. 

Bed. 

1.  Ordinary  plate  . 

i 

4 

2 

3 

5 

2.  ,,  with  screen  . 

3 

2 

1 

4 

5 

3.  Erythrosine  . 

2 

3 

1 

4 

5 

4.  ,,  with  screen  . 

3 

2 

1 

4 

5 

5.  Methyl-violet  . 

1 

5 

3 

2 

4 

f  6.  ,,  Avith  screen  . 

4 

2 

1 

3 

5 

(7.  ,,  with  double  screen 
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2 

1 

3 

5 

8.  Cyanine  . 
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9.  ,,  with  screen  . 

4 
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10.  „  with  double  screen 

5 

3 

1 

2 

4 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  result  in  each  case  is  different,  except  6  and 
7,  which  are  equal.  Which  of  all  is  most  correct  is,  I  find,  a  matter 
of  individual  opinion.  For  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion  I  propose 
to  give  a  formula  for  erythrosine,  but  it  is  desirable,  though  not 
essential,  to  first  be  sure  that  it  is  thoroughly  oxidised. 

Dissolve  ten  grains  of  erythrosine  (Brooke,  Simpson,  and  Spiller’s), 
by  the  aid  of  heat,  in  a  flask  with  ten  ounces  of  water,  and  add 
twenty  minims  of  nitric  acid.  When  the  dye  is  precipitated,  collect 
and  wash  it  on  a  filter.  It  is  no  longer  soluble  in  water,  but  must  be 
redissolved  by  pouring  four  and  a  half  ounces  of  alcohol  through  the 
filter.  You  will  then  have  an  alcoholic  solution  of  purified  erythro- 
I  sine  at  two  grains  to  the  ounce.  The  methyl-violet  and  cyanine  used 
had  been  previously  oxidised  with  potassium  dichromate,  according 
to  Mr.  Wellington’s  instructions,  and  were  added  to  the  bromide  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  erythrosine. 

The  formula  stands  as  follows : — 

A. 

Potassium  bromide .  135  grains. 

Erythrosine  (purified)  solution .  30  „ 

Gelatine  .  20  „ 

Water  . 1000  „ 

B. 


Silver  nitrate  .  170  grains. 

Water  distilled  .  1000  „ 

Both  solutions  are  heated  in  a  water  bath  to  150°  Fahr.,  and  B 
slowly  added  to  A  while  stirring.  The  vessel  is  then  replaced  in 
boiling  water  until  the  required  degree  of  sensitiveness,  judged  by  the 
colour,  is  attained.  Half  an  hour’s  digestion  in  boiling  water  is 
usually  sufficient  for  a  rapid  bmulsion.  Two  hundred  grains  of 
gelatine,  previously  soaked  in  water,  are  then  stirred  in,  and  the 
Avliole  allowed  twelve  hours  to  set.  It  is  then  squeezed  through  a 
net,  washed  in  running  water  for  six  hours,  remelted,  and  in  three 
days  will  be  in  ripe  condition,  though  I  generally  myself  try  a  plate 
at  once,  exposed  wet,  to  ascertain  if  it  is  all  right. 

In  the  experiments  with  methyl-violet  and  cyanine,  I  have  replaced 
five  grains  of  the  potassium-bromide  in  the  above  formula  by  three 
grains  of  ammonium-chloride,  but  in  other  respects  the  treatment  is 
the  same.  The  erythrosine  emulsion  in  my  hands  is  far  more  generally 
sensitive  than  the  methyl-violet  or  cyanine,  and  certainly  renders  the 
green  better,  but  if  it  is  essential  to  have  red  rendered  lighter  than 
blue,  which  is  the  orthochromatic  crux,  as  in  No.  10,  one  of  the  two 
latter  dyes  must  be  used,  and  preferably  cyanine.  Other  dyes  than 
those  mentioned,  which  give  silver  compounds  insoluble  in  water  and 
bromide,  may  be  used,  but  I  have  found  no  advantage  in  them  over 
those  specified. 

I  offer  no  apology  for  bringing  this  subject  before  the  Society,  as  it 
seems  to  be  a  reasonable  proposition  that  a  photographic  process 
which  will  render  all  the  colours  of  nature  or  art  in  their  proper 
gradation  of  tone  must  be  superior  to  one  which  falsifies  the  natural 
effect  on  the  eye  of  the  observer.  The  photographic  and  actinic 
values  of  colours  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  identical ;  or,  to  put 
it  more  strongly,  photography  should  only  be  able  to  distort  the 
truth  when  forced  to  do  so  by  the  photographer.  In  the  hope  of 
attaining  to  this  ideal,  suppressing  many  failures,  I  have  brought 
before  you  the  results  of  a  few  out  of  numerous  experiments  made  in 
orthochromatic  photography,  which  branch  of  the  science  I  cannot 
hut  look  upon  as  a  step  forward  towards  the  process  of  the  future. 

W.  Bedford. 
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SILVER-GOLD  PRINTING  BY  DEVELOPMENT. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.] 
lx  reviewing-  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  photography 
hiring  the  past  ten  years,  it  is  apparent  that  while  a  complete  change 
las  been  effected  in  the  method  of  obtaining  negatives,  so  that  the 
ohotographer  is  comparatively  independent  of  the  amount  of  light  at 
us  disposal  for  this  purpose,  yet  the  method  of  printing,  by  which 
it  least  nine-tenths  of  the  positive  prints  are  obtained,  remains  the 
Ame  as  that  in  vogue  forty  years  ago,  with  the  result  that  during  the 
lull  weather,  of  which  we  in  England  have  so  large  a  share,  the 
ihotographer  is  compelled  to  keep  his  clients  waiting  one,  two,  or 
hree  weeks  before  completing  their  orders.  We  think  it  will  be 
conceded  that  this  loss  of  time  is  a  great  detriment  to  business;  but 
lotwithstanding  this,  very  few,  if  any,  serious  attempts  appear  to 
iave  been  made  to  effect  in  positive  printing  what  has  been  done  so 
wll  for  negative  taking. 

Some  time  back  it  occurred  to  us  that  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
object  would  reveal  a  method  or  methods  by  which  this  delay  could 
ie  overcome,  and  after  some  preliminary  experiments  it  became 


evident  to  us  that  the  emulsion  method,  which  has  given  such  valu¬ 
able  results  in  the  negative  process,  was  also  the  method  to  employ 
for  getting  over  the  difficulty.  And  experience  has  confirmed  this. 

At  the  present  stage  of  our  work  we  are  acquainted  with  at  least 
four  distinct  emulsion  processes  by  which  prints  similar  to  those  on 
albumenised  paper  can  be  obtained,  but  more  expeditiously.  These 
a.re  •  1*  An  albumen  process  for  printing  out  from  four  to  eight 

times  as  sensitive  as  the  ordinary  method.  2.  A  rapid  albumen  pro¬ 
cess  for  printing  by  development  and  also  giving  prints  identical  in 
appearance  to  ordinary  albumen  prints.  3.  A  very  rapid  gelatine 
process  for  printing  by  development.  4.  A  collodion  emulsion  pro¬ 
cess  for  printing  out  and  for  development. 

As  may  be  gathered  from  the  title  of  the  paper,  we  have  the 
honour  to  bring  to  your  notice  “  Silver-Gold  Printing  by  Develop¬ 
ment.”  It  is  the  second  of  these  processes  we  propose  to  demonstrate 
this  evening,  as  it  is  the  one  to  which  we  have  given  the  largest 
attention ;  but  before  proceeding  with  the  process  we  should  like  to 
explain  why  we  call  it  silver-gold  printing. 

At  a  very  early  stage  of  our  inquiry  we  found  that  ordinary  or  so- 
called  silver  prints,  i.e.,  albumen  prints,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  their 
permanence,  beauty,  and  colour  are  concerned,  are  very  much  more 
gold  than  silver  prints  [a  print  was  passed  round  from  which  the 
silver  had  been  removed],  and  in  our  process,  although  the  reduced 
silver  compound  is  probably  in  a  more  stable  condition  than  in  an 
ordinary  print,  the  gold  when  it  is  required  to  print  the  exact  photo¬ 
graphic  tint  is  equally  important.  Hence,  to  distinguish  it  clearly 
from  the  bromide  paper  process,  which  is  truly  silver  printing  by 
development,  and  as  the  gold  is  equally  important  for  our  process  as 
for  albumen  prints,  we  term  it  silver-gold  printing  by  development. 
We  are  aware  at  starting  of  other  processes  for  obtaining  albumen 
photo-tints  by  development.  Examples : — Hardwicke’s  process  —  in 
this  process  salted  albumenised  paper  is  floated  on  weak  silver  nitrate 
and  developed  by  acid  development ;  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  process ;  Mr. 
William  Brook’s  collodion  emulsion ;  commercial  gelatine  papers ; 
doubtless  emulsion  processes. 

We  carefully  examined  these  processes  alongside  preparations  of 
our  own,  including  both  bath  and  emulsion  methods,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  results : — That  in  no  case  were  we  able  to  obtain  anything  like  the 
brilliancy  and  purity  of  surface  colour  so  characteristic  of  ordinary 
prints,  but  that  along  with  the  development  of  the  red  compound  of 
silver  there  was  always  a  tendency  to  a  muddiness  or  fogginess  of  tone 
when  examining  the  results  by  reflected  light. 

And  here  we  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  remarkable  differences 
in  result  given  by  these  processes  when  examined  by  transmitted  and 
reflected  light  respectively,  a  point  which  we  believe  has  not  formerly 
been  noticed.  That  whereas  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  obtain 
gorgeous  hues  by  transmitted  light,  yet  in  proportion  to  this  gorgeous¬ 
ness  by  transmitted  light  the  prints  were  dull  and  muddy  by  reflection, 
and  in  many  cases  when  the  colour  by  transmitted  light  was  weak 
and  dull  the  reflected  colour  was  brilliant  and  vigorous  [examples  were 
passed  round.] 

There  appeared  to  be  three  explanations  of  these  contrary  effects : — 

I.  The  reduced  compound  was  dichroic,  or  in  other  words  reflected 
rays  complementary  to  those  transmitted,  a  compound  in  fact  similar 
in  properties  to  that  which  gives  pink  and  green  fog  in  dry  plates, 
and  in  many  cases  the  appearances  obtained  made  this  theory  appear 
the  correct  one  But  an  ordinary  print  is  red  both  by  transmitted 
and  reflected  light,  and  we  considered,  and  do  consider,  that  the  red 
compound  obtained  by  development  is  practical^  the  same  substance 
as  that  produced  by  light,  and  therefore  that  what  was  done  by  the 
one  was  possible  also  by  the  other.  Our  experiments  have  confirmed 
this.  There  is,  it  is  true,  in  ordinary  printing  an  effect  sometimes 
obtained  very  similar  to  the  one  I  have  been  describing.  I  mean 
what  is  called  bronzing — when  you  get  a  greenish  metallic  surface  by 
reflected  light  instead  of  the  usual  red,  although  by  transmitted  light 
the  colour  is  bright  red.  We  can  now,  understanding  more  about  the 
subject,  obtain  bronzing  in  the  shadows  by  development  identical  in 
appearance  to  that  produced  by  exposure. 

II.  A  second  possible  explanation  was  that  the  want  of  surface 
colour  was  due  to  the  image  not  being  sufficiently  on  the  surface  of 
the  film,  as  by  development  one  can  readily  understand  that  the 
image  would  have  a  greater  tendenc}'  to  extend  through  the  thickness 
of  the  film  than  by  simple  exposure.  A  modification  of  this  theor\r 
was  want  of  homogeneity  in  the  film  or  of  exposure  of  the  sensitive 
salt  to  light,  a  plausible  explanation  from  the  fact  that  collodion  films 
give  the  muddiness  in  an  extreme  degree.  A  great  many  experiments 
were  made  on  the  basis  of  this  theory  and  its  modification,  with  the 
result  that  while  demonstrating  the  importance  of  keeping  the  image 
on  the  extreme  surface  of  the  film,  they  did  not  confirm  it  as  an 
explanation  of  the  difficulty. 
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III.  A  third  explanation  which  occurred  to  us  was  that  the  two 
actions  were  separate  and  distinct  from  one  another,  that  is  to  say, 
two  actions  wrent  on  during  development,  one  giving  the  red  colour 
and  the  other  the  muddy  colour,  and  experiment  has  confirmed  this 
theory. 

Amongst  others  we  made  and  confirmed  the  following  observations 
bearing  on  this  point: — 1.  That  the  colour  was  usually  red  at  the 
early  stages  of  development  and  then  passed  into  the  muddy  stage. 
2.  That  if  the  development  was  prolonged  the  image  became  muddy 
by  transmitted  light  as  well  as  by  reflected  light.  3.  That  the  longer 
the  exposure  the  further  could  the  development  be  carried  without 
getting  the  muddiness,  but  (as  a  note  to  this  observation)  an  over¬ 
exposed  appearance  was  at  the  same  time  given  to  the  image.  4.  That 
salts,  such  as  soluble  chlorides,  bromides,  citrates,  &c.,  added  to  the 
developer,  acted  powerfully  in  retarding  the  appearance  of  the  muddy 
stage,  and  also  counteracted  in  great  measure  the  over-exposed  ap¬ 
pearance  previously  mentioned.  5.  That  neither  the  red  colour  nor 
the  muddy  colour  were  distinctly  marked  stages  of  development,  but 
that  the  colour  was  first  a  light  yellow  and  gradually  darkened  as 
the  development  proceeded.  We  believe  that  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  and 
others  have  made  similar  observations.  From  the  first  of  these 
observations,  that  the  muddiness  came  at  the  end  of  development,  we 
concluded  that  the  muddiness  in  development  is  the  analogue  of 
bronzing  in  ordinary  printing,  and  we  further  concluded  from  its 
appearance  and  from  analogy  that  the  muddiness  was  due  to  a  portion 
ot  the  film  being  reduced  to  metallic  silver,  or  a  very  low  sub-compouud 
[a  print  was  shown  developed  half  red  and  half  green].  Moreover, 
we  found  that  the  development  could  not  be  kept  at  the  red  stage, 
but  usually  passed  into  the  dark  or  muddy  stage.  With  a  long  ex¬ 
posure  the  image  was  weak  and  red,  with  a  short  exposure  the  image 
was  more  vigorous,  but  passed  into  the  dark  stage.  This  even  held 
good  with  a  large  quantity  of  restraining  substance.  G.  We  finally 
observed  that  even  when  the  red  colour  was  obtained  it  had  the 
drawback  of  disappearing  almost  entirely  in  the  fixing  bath,  the 
residue  being  of  a  bright  mustard-yellow  colour,  quite  unsuitable  for 
the  production,  in  conjunction  with  gold,  of  the  ordinary  photographic 
tone.  In  connexion  with  this  observation  we  obtained  the  interesting 
result  that  the  shorter  the  exposure  with  which  the  red  colour  could 
be  obtained  the  more  perfectly  it  withstood  the  fixing  bath. 

It  appeared  apparent  from  the  effects  described  that  if  during  the 
development  the  appearance  of  the  muddy  or  dark  deposit  could  be 
prevented  or  lessened,  a  much  more  successful  result  could  be  obtained; 
for  obviously,  a  shorter  exposure  being  given,  the  image  would  be 
bright  and  vigorous  as  w^ell  as  red,  and  at  the  same  time  much  less,  if 
at  all,  soluble  in  the  fixing  bath,  and  we  experimented  with  tliis 
object  in  view  with  emulsions  and  preparations  of  various  kinds. 

Amongst  the  numerous  salts  of  silver  tried  were  silver  chloride, 
bromide,  citrate,  phosphate,  and  carbonate.  We  found  that  with  the 
haloid  silver  salts  a  red  colour  could  generally  be  obtained  if  sufficient 
exposure  were  given,  the  strength  of  the  developer  being  reduced  in 
proportion.  Also,  that,  at  least  in  the  case  of  silver  chloride,  the  state 
of  aggregation  of  the  sensitive  compound  had  very  little  influence  on 
the  colourific  effects,  grey  digested  chloride  giving  a  colour  only 
slightly  darker  than  that  of  the  undigested  salt.  Of  the  remaining 
salts  the  citrate  gave  a  yellow-red  image,  whilst  the  phosphate  gave 
a  not  unpleasant  sepia  tint.  This  last  salt  has  the  peculiarity  of  not 
being  fixable  by  hypo,  but  of  being  readily  fixed  by  dilute  ammonia 
or  nitric  acid,  the  print  having  in  the  latter  case  the  appearance  of  a 
toned  print.  The  carbonate  gave  a  fogged  image. 

Amongst  developers  tried  may  be  mentioned  ferrous  salts  and 
pyrogallol,  hydrokinone,  and  some  of  the  tannic  acids,  in  conjunction 
with  ammonia,  caustic  potash  and  soda,  and  their  carbonates,  and  the 
hydrates  of  some  of  the  alkaline  earths. 

The  reducing  agent  employed  has  not  much  influence  on  the  colour, 
the  effect  depending  more  upon  the  strength  used.  Difference  of 
temperature  of  the  developer  had  also  very  little  effect  except  at 
temperatures  below  37°  Fahr.,  when  the  development  was  arrested. 

'Various  restrainers  were  used,  viz.,  potassic  chloride,  bromide,  and 
nitrite,  ammonium  oxalate,  sodium  acetate,  potassic  citrate,  potassic 
chlorate,  and  salicylic  acid.  We  found  generally  that  the  more  the 
.developer  was  restrained  the  redder  the  colour,  the  general  effect 
being,  as  might  be  expected,  to  increase  the  necessary  time  of 
exposure,  time  of  development,  and  harshness  of  image,  the  particular 
restrainer  used  being  unimportant. 

Finally,  we  did  not  observe  any  distinct  difference  by  exposure  under 
similar  conditions  to  different  coloured  rays.  We  tried  various  sub¬ 
stances  for  suspending  the  sensitive  salts,  viz.,  albumen,  gelatine,  gum, 
gluten,  and  collodion.  No  great  differences  were  observed  except  such 
as  were  due  to  the  mechanical  differences  of  the  substances;  thus, 
albumen  was  obviously  most  suitable  for  prints,  collodion  developed 


and  toned  readily,  whilst  the  gelatine  preparations  were  the  most 
sensitive. 

We  will  now  demonstrate  the  manipulation  of  the  paper.  This  is 
made  of  two  kinds,  one  with  a  matt  surface,  the  other  gloss v  [speci- 
mens  passed  round].  The  paper  is  exposed  under  a  negative  in  a 
printing  frame  in  the  usual  way,  from  fifteen  seconds  to  live  minutes 
to  diffused  daylight,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  being  the 
necessary  exposure.  A  faint  visible  image  is  produced,  and  this  is  a 
valuable  guide,  as  the  exposure  is  correct  when  all  the  details  are  just 
visible  [specimens  of  exposed  prints  passed  round].  The  prints  are  then 
soaked  in  water  and  developed  [development  of  prints  shown].  The 
prints  are  then  toned  in  any  of  the  usual  toning  baths  and  fixed 
[specimens  of  fixed  prints  toned  and  untoned  passed  round]. 

In  conclusion  we  would  draw  your  attention  to  some  prints  produced 
by  this  process,  which  we  think  are  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  possible 
to  produce  by  development  prints  in  every  way  equal  to  the  finest 
silver  prints  in  as  many  hours  as  are  now  required  days,  and  to  thus 
remove,  in  our  opinion,  the  greatest  hindrance  under  which  the  photo¬ 
grapher  labours. 

[Mr.  E.  Howard  Farmer,  assisted  by  Mr.  Tompkins,  then  passed 
some  already  exposed  prints  through  the  developer,  which  it  was 
stated  was  hydrokinone  (from  a  formula  already  published  by  Captain 
Abney).  There  was  no  especial  advantage  in  this  developer  over  any 
other,  except  in  its  cleanliness;  and  the  strength  was  regulated  in  such  a 
way  that  the  prints  should  take  from  four  to  five  minutes  for  its  action. 

With  respect  to  the  practical  working  of  the  process  it  was  stated 
that  the  paper  should  be  exposed  until  all  detail  was  visible;  the 
specimens  shown  and  ready  for  development  had  been  exposed  to  day¬ 
light  from  about  four  seconds  to  one  minute.  Particular  attention 
was  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  finished  prints  after  rolling  had  pre¬ 
cisely  a  surface  similar  to  that  of  albumenised  paper;  also  some  examples 
were  shown  upon  a  matt  surface,  and  of  a  colour  so  like  a  platinotype 
print  that  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other. J 

E.  H.  Farmer,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.,  ani>  II.  K.  Tompkins,  B.Sc. 

- - - 

dforcicjn  ilotes  anti  iletos. 

M.  Balagny' s_Puzale —  Herr  Ilusnik's  Improved  Plates  for  Printing 
with  Letterpress. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  be  interested  in  an  explanation  suggested  by 
M.  Davanne  of  the  puzzle  presented  for  solution  to  the  Bhotogiaphic 
Society  of  France  by  M.  Balagny,  as  reported  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  page  93,  by  Professor  Stebbing:  Why 
did  M.  Balagny  obtain  the  same  result  in  the  centre  of  the  plate, 
where  it  had  been  covered  over,  as  in  the  parts  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  light  ?  M.  Davanne’s  suggestion  is  based  upon  the  five  states 
produced  by  the  prolongation  of  the  action  of  light  upon  the  sensiti'.e 
film,  as  defined  by  M.  Janssen  The  first  state,  a  good  negative,  corre¬ 
sponds  to  short  exposure.  The  second  state  is  neutral,  corresponds  to 
a  further  exposure,  insufficiently  long  to  produce  state  No.  3,  but 
sufficient  to  destroy  state  No.  1.  The  third  state,  a  good  positive,  is 
merely  state  No.  1  reversed.  The  fourth  state  is  neutral  or  black,  is 
analogous  to  No.  2,  and,  like  it,  masks  the  preceding  state,  while  only 
preparing  the  way  for  the  succeeding  state.  The  fifth  state  is  negative, 
and  is  the  reverse  of  No.  3,  or  a  return  to  the  first  state.  An  exposure 
of  some  five  hours  in  the  sun  was  required  to  produce  the  successive 
stages  by  the  old  process,  but  probably  gelatino-bromide  of  silver 
would  pass  through  them  more  rapidly.  Well,  M.  Davanne  thinks 
that  the  edges  of  the  film  remained  transparent  owing  to  overexposure, 
but  that  that  was  the  limit  of  the  reversing  or  going  back  action. 
With  regard  to  the  opacity  which  showed  itself  when  in  the  de¬ 
veloper  at  the  centre  of  the  film,  where  it  had  been  covered  over  by  a 
piece  of  black  paper,  that  could  hardly  be  explained  as  a  reversal  of 
the  image,  for  there  should  have  been  no  image  to  reverse,  the  black 
paper  having  been  kept  in  the  dark  for  a  long  time  before  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  made,  its  surface  being  clean,  and  the  substance  of 
which  it  was  made  not  appearing  to  have  any  reducing  action  upon 
bromide  of  silver.  He  therefore  attributes  the  reduction  which  took 
place  to  fog,  due  to  excess  of  development  and,  perhaps,  favoured  by 
the  pressure  of  the  printing  frame. 

Some  time  ago  Herr  Husnik  patented  a  process  for  printing  directly 
from  a  gelatine  film  in  the  letterpress  printing  press,  by  causing  the 
developed  gelatine  film  to  adhere  to  a  zinc  plate.  Further  experience 
of  his  process  proved  that  even  with  its  backing  of  zinc  the  printing 
plate  was  not  so  durable  as  he  had  expected  it  to  be.  The  gelatine 
printing  surface  soon  became  friable  and  was  easily  loosened  from  the 
metal  by  the  solvent  action  of  moisture.  Then  there  was  the  further 
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diawback  that  the  least  application  of  heat  caused  the  relief  to  lose 
its  sharpness  and  its  surface  its  levelness,  the  inequalities  of  surface 
tl.us  presented  to  the  paper  making  it  impossible  to  get  good  prints. 
Herr  Husnik  has  now  patented  an  improvement  of  the  foregoing 
process,  and  claims  to  overcome  these  difficulties  by  the  interposition 
of  a  layer  of  guttapercha  between  the  printing  film  and  the  metal 
plate,  and  by  not  developing  the  relief  until  after  the  film  is  fixed  to 
the  metal  support.  The  metal  plate  is  cleaned,  its  upper  surface 
roughened  with  emery  or  sand  paper,  and  the  roughened  surface 
coated  with  a  solution  of  guttapercha  and  allowed  to  dry.  The  side 
of  the  gelatine  film  which  is  to  be  affixed  to  the  metal  plate  is 
similarly  roughened,  the  relief  being  still  undeveloped.  The  metal 
plate,  with  its  now  dry  coating  of  guttapercha,  is  then  heated  to 
1006  C.,  and  then  set  aside  to  cool  down  again,  and  while  it  is  cooling 
the  film  is  raised  to  a  temperature  of  from  40°  to  25°  C.,  the  object 
being  to  make  the  hardening  guttapercha  film  adhere  more  firmly  to 
the  metal.  The  relief,  which  has  been  placed  in  position  on  the  plate 
with  the  roughened  side  of  the  film  next  the  guttapercha,  is  then 
developed  on  the  film  as  by  the  previously  patented  process.  The 
property  of  guttapercha,  of  which  advantage  is  taken  in  the  foregoing, 
is  that  it  remains  adhesive  some  ten  minutes  after  it  has  become  pretty 
cool.  According  to  Herr  Husnik,  100,000  good  prints  can  be  obtained 
from  a  printing  plate  so  prepared  without  danger  of  the  printing  film, 
either  crumbling  or  slipping  off  from  the  metal  support. 

- *. - - 

©ur  lEMtorial  ©able. 

Various  Trade  Catalogues. 

Maivson  $  Swan. — The  special  catalogue  of  this  firm,  now  before  us, 
is  not  so  much  a  strictly  photographic  one  as  one  containing  a  large 
and  exceedingly  varied  assortment  of  chemicals  of  every  nature.  In 
it  is  to  be  found  everything  demanded  by  the  chemical  experimen¬ 
talist,  no  matter  how  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  run  this  may  be. 
Indeed,  until  we  perused  this  compendious  list  of  chemicals,  we  had- 
no  idea  of  the  great  assortment  kept  in  stock  by  this  firm.  We  are 
many  times  applied  to  for  information  as  to  where  this  or  that  rather 
uncommon  chemical  is  to  be  procured ;  and  to  all  such  inquiries  we 
are  now  enabled  to  refer  to  the  firm  of  Mawson  Sc  Swan.  Accom¬ 
panying  the  catalogue  are  samples  of  the  plates  and  bromide  paper 
prepared  by  this  firm.  Of  the  former  we  can  speak  as  being  excellent, 
although  the  weather  at  the  time  of  our  trial  was  very  unpropitious ; 
concerning  the  latter,  we  have  on  every  occasion  on  which  it  was  used 
obtained  really  fine,  prints,  having  pure  whites  and  vigorous  blacks. 
The  developer  employed  was  the  ordinary  ferrous  oxalate. 

Jonathan  Fallowfield. — Mr.  Fallowfield’s  catalogue  reaches  the 
goodly  extent  of  155  pages,  and  one  looks  in  vain  for  any  photographic 
requisite  not  to  be  discovered  in  its  pages,  and  this  no  matter  by 
whom  made.  It  well  deserves  its  title,  A  Complete  Revised  Compre¬ 
hensive  Catalogue.  It  certainly  is  comprehensive  and  it  contains  many 
illustrations.  Not  only  so,  but  a  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to 
giving  directions  how  to  work  many  special  preparations. 

E.  Sf  T.  Undenvood. — If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  numerous  en¬ 
gravings  which  illustrate  the  catalogue  of  the  Messrs.  Underwood,  it 
is  evident  that  they  manufacture  a  great  variety  of  cameras,  various 
in  nature  as  well  as  in  dimensions.  Here  are  to  be  found  instruments 
adapted  either  for  the  tyro  of  limited  pecuniary  means,  or  for  the  profes¬ 
sional  who  must  satisfy  his  requirements  irrespective  of  cost.  We  ob¬ 
serve  some  good  mechanical  appliances  among  the  cameras  illustrated. 


Photographic  Artists'  Co-operative  Supply  Association. — A  very 
pretty  catalogue,  evidently  got  up  at  considerable  cost.  Like  that 
of  Mr.  Fallowfield,  just  mentioned,  it  contains  everything  that  is 
requisite  in  photography. 

James  MothersilL — Mr.  Mothersili’s  catalogue  contains,  inter  alia, 
a  list  of  the  “  Beernaert  ”  plates,  for  which  he  is  sole  agent. 


The  Stereoscopic  Company’s  Black  Band  Lenses. 

It  is  not  so  much  of  the  lenses  themselves  that  we  have  now  to 
speak  as  of  their  mounts.  No  one  will  deny  that  the  beauty  of  a  fine 
picture  or  a  fine  gem  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  set,  and  equally  so  is  it  a  pleasure  when  a  lens  is  really  good  to  have 
it  mounted  in  as  artistic  a  manner  as  possible.  Of  course  it  does  not 
add  to  its  efficiency  as  a  working  tool,  but  neither  does  French  polish, 
fine  finish,  or  graceful  form,  conduce  to  the  efficiency  of  a  camera  ;  yet 
where  is  the  man  of  taste  by  whom  these  externals  are  disregarded  ? 


The  departure  which  the  Stereoscopic  Company  has  made  in  regard 
to  the  mounting  of  their  lenses  consists  in  breaking  up  the  monotonous 
yellow  lacquering  of  the  tube  by  the  introduction  of  a  broad  central 
belt  of  black  on  which  the  engraving  of  the  name  and  designation  of 
the  lens  is  placed,  and  through  which  the  diaphragms  are  inserted,  when 
the  construction  of  the  objective  is  such  as  to  permit  of  this  being  done. 

The  cuts  which  we  here  present  shows  the  nature  of  the  “  black 


band,”  which  is  to  be  adopted  as  the  registered  trade  mark  of  the 
Company’s  lenticular  productions.  Of  the  above  illustrations,  one 
represents  the  ordinary  rapid  doublet,  the  other  their  wide-angle  lens, 
both  being  non-distorting.  Various  makers  have  endeavoured  to 
break  up,  to  some  extent,  the  monotony  of  a  uniformly  brass-coloured 
mount  by  a  blackened  edge  of  the  cell  in  front,  and  occasionally  in 
rear  of  the  tube ;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  a  blackened  band  on  the 
body  of  the  tube  itself  having  before  been  adopted.  That  some  ex¬ 
ceedingly  pretty  and  artistic  effects  are  capable  of  being  thus  obtained 
we  have  the  evidence  before  us. 

Concerning  the  lenses  themselves  as  lenses,  we  are  asked  for  an 
opinion,  which  we  readily  give.  One,  a  rapid  euryscope,  which  covers 
a  9x7  plate,  possesses  an  intensity  power  or  angular  aperture 
equalling  f  with  the  largest  diaphragm.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  relegates 
it  to  the  position  of  being  a  lens  suitable  for  studio  portrait  work, 
and,  under  these  conditions,  it  is  almost  unmanageably  rapid  for  out- 
of-door  scenes,  especially  with  quick  plates.  But  the  second  dia¬ 
phragm,  /,  renders  it  quite  amenable  to  a  quick  shutter  even  on  a 
bright  day,  while  by  those  of  smaller  sizes  the  greatest  degree  of  depth 
can  be  obtained.  The  correction  of  this  lens  is  most  excellent,  both  as 
regards  achromatism  and  aplanatism.  Being  symmetrical,  it  is  of 
course  rectilinear.  A  wide-angle  lens  of  the  series  embraces  a  very 
wide  angle  indeed,  with  good  marginal  definition,  while  what  may  be 
termed  the  medium-angle  series  are  likely  to  be  more  sought  after 
than  any  others,  on  account  of  their  being  such  excellent  tools  for  the 
great  bulk  of  everyday  work.  _ 

Die  Retouche  Photographischer  Negative  und  Abdrucke. 
This  is  a  manual  of  retouching,  issued  by  Ed.  Liesegang,  of  Diissel- 
dorf.  It  is  constructed  on  a  somewhat  mosaic  principle — that  is,  it 
contains  a  collection  of  articles  that  have  been  written  at  different 
times  by  different  authors,  all,  however,  on  the  subject  of  retouching. 
Its  frontispiece  consists  of  two  figures,  one  from  an  untouched  and  the 
other  from  a  retouched  negative.  There  are  numerous  good  things  to 
be  found  in  its  pages ;  but,  alas  for  the  English  reader  !  it  is  printed 
in  the  German  language. 

- 4. - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  4839. — “Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Holding  and  Changing  the  Slides 
in  Magic  Lanterns  during  Exhibition.”  C.  Goldsmith  and  J.  H.  Stafford. — 
Dated  March  31,  1888. 

No.  4874. — “A  Method  for  Producing  Photographic  Emulsions  not  requiring 
a  Base  or  Support  as  Photographic  Films.”  E.  S.  Williams. — Dated  March 
31,  1888. 

No.  5055. — “Improvements  in  the  Production  of  Dry  Plates  for  Contact 
Printing  in  Photography,  and  using  same  for  Embossing  Purposes.”  A. 
Hart. — Dated  April  5,  1888.  _ 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

An  Improved  Detective  Camera  for  Artists. 

No.  6613.  Samuel  White  Rough,  180,  Strand,  London,  W.C. — May  5,  1SS7. 
This  invention  relates  to  so-called  Detective  Cameras.  In  carrying  it  into 
effect  I  make  use  by  preference  of  an  oblong  wooden  box,  in  the  front  end  of 
which  is  fixed  a  lens  that  is  concealed  from  view,  and  across  which  passes  a 
flexible,  opaque  band,  having  in  it  an  aperture  that  permits  the  lens  to  be 
exposed  to  the  view  to  be  taken.  This  band  is  actuated  by  clockwork,  or  by 
a  simple  spring,  the  arrangement  being  such  that  when  at  repose  the  lens  is 
covered.  By  the  application  of  a  key  the  spring  is  wound  up,  and  is  retained 
in  situ  by  a  click  or  catch  dropping  in  a  ratchet  wheel ;  pressure  upon  the  tail 
end  of  this  catch,  by  means  of  a  button  or  knob  accessible  from  without, 
releases  the  catch,  and  causes  the  opaque  band  with  its  opening  to  pass  rapidly 
across  the  axis  of  the  lens  and  admit  light  for  a  momentary  period, 
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At  the  posterior  end  of  the  camera  is  a  recess  capable  of  lidding  a  number 
of  sensitive  plates,  each  of  which  is  inserted  in  a  sheath,  preferably  of  thin 
metal,  as  patented  by  T.  Samuels,  and  so  constructed  that  while  the  back  is 
quite  protected,  the  face  shall  be  exposed  in  all  but  a  slight  overlaying  Map  or 
band  of  the  metal,  which  shall  prevent  it  from  falling  out,  or  from  being 
damaged  by  contact  with  others,  against  which  it  may  be  pressing.  When  the 
recess  at  the  back  of  the  camera  is  filled  with  plates,  protected  in  the  manner 
described,  and  the  end  is  closed  by  its  cover,  springs  in  the  latter  press  against 
the  plates,  and  keep  them  tightly  up  againt  the  ledge  or  faces  forming  the  front 
of  the  recess. 

The  first  plate  of  the  series,  or  that  which  presses  against  the  faces  referred 
to,  rests  not  upon  the  bottom  of  the  camera,  but  upon  a  strip  of  wood  or  metal 
capable  of  being  made  to  rise  up  by  guides  or  grooves  in  the  sides  of  the 
camera.  This  is  attached  by  means  of  an  arm  to  an  axle  going  across  the 
camera,  which  axle  is  midway,  or  nearly  so,  between  the  position  of  the  first 
plate  and  the  lens.  By  rotating  a  key  or  thumbscrew  at  the  side,  the  metallic 
strip  on  which  the  plate  reposes  is  made  to  rise  towards  the  top  of  the  camera, 
carrying  with  it  the  plate,  which  it  supports,  and  which  is  now  raised  up 
through  a  slot  extending  across  the  camera  into  an  opaque  and  flexible  bag, 
preferably  of  a  material  used  for  gloves,  and  known  as  Suede  leather,  the 
junctions  of  which  are  secured  by  indiarubber  cement,  which,  while  shielding 
the  sensitive  plate  from  the  light,  permits  of  it  being  grasped  by  the  finger  and 
thumb  of  the  operator,  and  lifted  entirely  up  from  its  place,  when  it  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  and  similar  slot  of  suitable  dimensions  at  the  back  of  the 
supply  of  plates,  through  which  it  is  inserted  and  pushed  down  behind  the 
others.  In  the  meantime,  by  the  action  of  the  springs  in  the  back,  the  second 
plate  of  the  series,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  first  one  as  described,  is  pushed 
forward,  and  takes  its  position  against  the  faces  of  the  recess.  After  exposure 
to  light  it,  too,  is  withdrawn  and  transferred  to  the  back,  and  so  on  in 
rotation  until  the  whole  series  has  been  exposed. 

It  will  be  understand  that  the  focussing  is  effected  by  having  the  lens 
attached  not  to  the  immovable  box  to  which  the  faces  of  the  recess  are  fixed, 
but  to  either  a  movable  false  bottom  or  a  separate  front  capable  of  permitting 
the  focus  to  be  adjusted  when  desired,  although  in  ordinary  practice,  when  the 
lens  is  once  adjusted  for  any  object  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  camera,  no 
further  adjustment  is  necessary.  When  required,  focussing  can  be  ensured  by 
means  of  a  sliding  body  to  the  camera,  on  which  is  engraved  or  affixed  a 
graduated  strip  representing  the  focussing  value  of  an  object  situated  at  any 
definite  distance. 

When  not  in  use,  the  flexible  bag  aforementioned  folds  down  in  a  recess,  and 
is  protected  by  a  suitable  cover. 

In  order  to  place  the  object  to  be  photographed  in  proper  position  on  the 
plate,  there  is  a  back  and  fore-sight  so  adjusted  that  correct  aim  can  be  taken 
and  perfect  accuracy  secured. 

The  apparatus  can  be  arranged  so  that  one  or  more  additional  nests  of  plates 
can  be  placed  in  position  for  use. 

The  precise  subject  that  is  to  be  photographed  may  be  secured  in  proper 
position  on  the  plate  either  by  “sights  ”  on  the  top  of  the  camera  or  by  one  or 
other  of  the  finders' having  diagonal  mirrors  and  lenses,  as  well  known  to 
photographers. 

What  I  claim  is  1.  The  lever  movement  for  raising  the  plate  after  ex¬ 
posure. — 2.  The  mode  of  changing  the  plate  after  exposure  by  means  of  the 
Suede  leather  bag,  substantially  as  described. — 3.  The  mode  of  making  the 
exposure  by  the  flexible  material  or  vellum  band  which  is  alternately  wound 
and  umvound  upon  the  spring  rollers  at  each  side  of,  or  above  and  below,  the 
leps. — 4.  The  general  combination  of  parts  as  a  whole  as  described. 

Improvements  in  Photographic  Shutters. 

No.  5923. — George  Sallnow  Martin,  Birkbeck  Institution,  Breams-buildings, 
Chancery-lane. — April  23,  1887. 

The  special  feature  of  the  invention  named  is  one  long  spring  at  the  side  of  a 
shutter,  acted  upon  by  air  piston  at  the  lower  end,  which  releases  a  small 
brass  or  ebonite  shutter  pulled  upwards  by  a  spring — there  being  a  small  pin 
or  notch  which  allows  a  projection  on  the  top  of  side  spring  to  catch  a  small 
pin  projecting  from  side  of  above  shutter,  enabling  the  operator  to  detain  it  at 
will. 

The  claim  is  : — In  photographic  shutters  the  combination  with  a  catch  or 
detent  which  holds  the  shutter  closed,  but  releases  it  on  pressure  of  an  appli¬ 
ance,  substantially  as  described  and  indicated,  which  detains  the  shutter  plate 
on  rising  as  long  as  pressure  is  maintained  on  such  catch  or  detent. 

Improved  Photographic  Plate  to  be  Developed  in  Water. 

No.  1201.  Alfred  Julius  Boult,  323,  High  Holborn.  (A  Communication 
from  Dr.  Leo  Backelandt,  of  Ghent,  Belgium.) — January  26,  1888. 

The  present  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  photographic  plates,  and  its 
object  is  to  permit  the  plates  to  be  developed  in  water  instead  of  a  specially 
prepared  bath. 

To  this  end,  the  plates  previously  covered  with  emulsion  and  dried  are 
coated  on  the  back  with  developing  substance,  rendered  adhesive  and  preserved 
against  oxidation  by  the  following  process  : — 

The  back  of  the  plate  is  entirely  covered  with  the  following  mixture  : — 
Heated  gallic  acid,  or  other  suitable  re¬ 
ducing  substance  .  10  grammes. 

Salicylic  acid .  1  gramme. 

Gum  arabic,  dextrine,  gelatine,  collodion, 

or  other  varnish-like  substance .  10  grammes. 

Alcohol  .  5  cubic  centimetres. 

Water .  20  ,,  ,, 

The  plates  are  dried  at  an  ordinary  temperature,  and  the  negative  is  developed 
by  immersing  the  plate  in  water  containing  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia. 

The  proportions  of  the  mixture  may  vary  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
emulsion. 

The  addition  of  ammonia  may  be  rendered  unnecessary  by  coating  one  half 
of  the  back  of  the  plate  with  the  above-described  mixture,  and  the  other  half 
with  a  liquid  obtained  by  digesting  a  solution  of  sugar  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 


with  an  excess  of  slaked  lime  by  filtering,  and  then  addin-  to  100  cubic 
centimetres  of  this  liquid  fifteen  grammes  of  sugar  and  twenty-five  grammes  of 
gum  arabic. 

Tne  plates  are  dried  at  an  ordinary  temperature,  and  the  negative  is  d>  \  doped 
by  immersing  the  plate  simply  in  water. 

Having  now  jiarticularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  said 
invention,  as  communicated  to  me  by  my  foreign  correspondent,  and  in  what 
manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  J  declare  that  what  I  claim  is  The 
coating  of  the  back  of  photographic  plates  with  suitable  developing  sulistancea, 
rendered  adhesive  and  preserved  against  oxidation  by  the  aid  of  the  above- 
described  process  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 
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MEETING3  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

April  17 . 

Bolton  Club  . 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Boltou. 

„  17 . 

Glasgow  AWest  of  Scotland  Am. 

180,  West  Regent-street,  Glasgow. 

„  17 . 

North  London  . 

Myddelton  Hall,  U  pper-st.  .Islington 
Queen’s  Hotel,  Clifton. 

„  18 . 

„  18 . 

Bristol  and  W.  of  Eng.  Amateur 
Bury  . 

„  18 . 

Hyde  . 

Mechanics’  Institution,  Hyde. 

„  18 . 

Manchester  Club . 

Star  Hotel,  Deansgate. 

,,  18 . 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Club . 

5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

,,  18 . 

Photographic  Club . 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  EC. 

„  19 . 

London  and  Provincial . 

Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

CAMERA  CLUB. 

On  Thursday,  April  5,  a  lecture  upon  Stereoscopic  Photography  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  A.  Stroh, — Mr.  Donkin  occupied  the  chair. 

Previous  to  the  lecture,  Mr.  Rodgers  handed  round  two  photographs  by 
Mr.  Henderson,  in  which  theatrical  scenes  were  represented,  the  exposure 
given  to  the  negative  having  been  half  a  second  and  one  second  respectively, 
the  light  being  a  combination  of  electric,  lime,  and  gas  light. 

Mr.  Stroll’s  lecture  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  heard  during  the 
session.  Very  complete  illustrations  of  apparatus  were  shown,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  Mr.  Stroll’s  devices  in  stereoscopes  and  stereoscopic  cameras 
was  such  that  Mr.  England  confessed  that,  with  all  his  experience,  he  was 
fpiite  astonished. 

A  long  and  interesting  discussion  upon  the  paper  ensued,  taken  part  in  by 
Surgeon-General  Ranking,  Messrs.  W.  England,  E.  It.  Shipton,  Hussey,  Lyond 
Clark,  A.  Pringle,  Major  Nott,  and  the  Chairman. 

On  Thursday,  April  19,  a  discussion  upon  the  regulations  for  photographic 
exhibitions  will  be  opened  by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert. 

Other  societies  in  town  and  country  have  been  invited  to  send  representatives 
to  this  meeting,  which  will  commence  at  eight  p.m. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday  night,  April  5,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above 
Association,  held  at  the  Masons  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London,  Mr.  P.  Everett 
presided. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  thought  the  transferotype  process  exhibited  at 
the  previous  meeting  to  be  identical  with  a  process  devised  by  Mr.  Warnerke 
years  ago. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  responded  that  in  Mr.  Warnerke’s  process  only  the  image 
was  left  on  the  glass  ;  the  rest  of  the  gelatine  was  removed  altogether,  and  the 
paper  was  taken  away  before  development.  The  pyro  tanned  the  film  sufficiently 
to  prevent  the  gelatine  from  dissolving  where  the  image  was  formed. 

Mr.  James  Adams,  who  atteuded  to  give  a  demonstration  of  the  working  of 
the  latest  kind  of  Mr.  Vergara’s  films,  said  that  the  new  films  were  made  by 
Froedman’s  process  of  dusting  a  large  sheet  of  plate  glass  with  French  chalk, 
then  coating  it  with  bichromated  gelatine,  and  exposing  the  film  to  daylight 
when  dry.  It  was  next  soaked  in  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphurous  acid, 
which  bleached  the  film,  and  dissolved  out  oxide  of  chromium  and  all  coloured 
matters  ;  the  film,  when  again  dried,  was  coated  with  emulsion,  dried,  and 
stripped  from  the  glass.  The  films  were  then  exposed  and  developed  like 
ordinary  glass  plates.  He  then  developed  a  whole-plate  negative,  washed, 
fixed,  alumed,  and  washed  it  in  the  same  manner  that  a  glass  negative  plate 
would  have  been  treated.  To  see  the  progress  of  the  development  he  occasion¬ 
ally  raised  the  film  from  the  dish  by  two  of  its  corners,  which  he  held  with  his 
fingers.  He  dried  the  finished  negative  by  means  of  alcohol,  and  then  handed 
it  round  for  inspection.  He  said  that  he  varnished  the  faces  of  his  negatives 
with  diluted  ordinary  negative  varnish,  and  that  he  laid  them  on  their  backs 
on  a  glass  plate  while  so  doing  ;  he  preferred  to  use  them  varnished.  If  the 
films  were  to  be  made  thin  enough  for  a  roller  slide,  more  care  would  be 
necessary  in  handling  them  during  development. 

Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  remarked  that  the  negative  produced  before  them 
was  satisfactory.  n  , 

Mr.  Adams  added  that  the  films  could  be  dried  without  the  use  of  spirit,  but 
then  they  cockled  a  little.  To  get  rid  of  this  they  were  dipped  momentarily  in 
water,  blotted,  then  put  between  the  leaves  of  £  book,  and  they  dried  flat. 

Mr.  Cembrano  said  that  Pumphrey’s  gelatine  films  were  temporarily  mounted 
on  cardboard,  on  which  they- were  developed. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  film  negative  developed  by  Mr.  Adams  to  be  a 
good  one.  _  , 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  felt  a  special  interest  in  these  films,  because  he  had 
been  planning  how  to  lighten  baggage  so  as  to  be  able  to  carry  the  whole  of  it, 
photographic  apparatus  and  all,  knapsack  fashion,  to  freely  explore  remote 
districts  out  of  the  general  run  of  tourists,  and  he  wanted  to  see  the  results  of 
his  photographic  exposures  the  evening  after  they  were  made.  This  plan 
necessitated  a  camera  but  of  lantern  size,  or  slightly  larger,  and  seemed  to 
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prohibit  the  use  of  glass  plates  ;  here  the  value  of  the  Vergara  films  came  in,  if 
they  could  be  depended  upon  for  freedom  from  defects  ;  they  seemed  to  work 
like  the  Balagny  films,  which  for  a  year  or  more  had  maintained  a  good  reputa¬ 
tion  in  Paris. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  that  the  simplicity  of  the  working  of  the  films 
was  remarkable. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwich  passed  round  a  negative  on  opal  glass  of  a  view  which 
had  been  printed  direct  in  the  camera,  without  development,  in  fifty-eight 
minutes  in  bad  daylight.  The  plate  had  been  coated  chiefly  with  bromide  of 
silver  ;  a  2b  portrait  lens  had  been  used  for  the  exposure.  He  added  that  when 
any  one  had  not  in  the  house  a  heavy  weight  for  the  rocker  he  had  described  at 
the  previous  meeting,  a  large  paratfin  oil  can  filled  with  sand  would  answer  the 
purpose. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  exhibited  some  good  prints  of  drawing-room  scenes  from 
negatives  taken  by  the  magnesium  flashing  light  with  one-eightli  of  a  second 
exposure  and  ^  focus.  In  one  of  the  prints  children  were  represented  playing 
on  the  hearth. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  on  April  3,  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  President,  occupied 
the  chair. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  to  exhibit  results  of  the  previous  day’s  outing, 
Mr.  Cossor  passed  round  two  negatives,  several  members  saying  they  had  not 
yet  developed  their  plates. 

Mr.  Medland  showed  an  improved  form  of  Newman’s  shutter.  It  was  now 
possible  to  give  an  exposure  of  one  one-hundredth  of  a  second  with  the  larger 
sizes  of  shutter  without  there  being  any  appreciable  shock.  A  picture  of  ducks 
feeding,  taken  with  the  most  rapid,  exposure,  testified  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
new  shutter. 

Mr.  W.  Bishop  then  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  new  Eastman  transfero- 
type  process.  He  commenced  by  giving  an  outline  of  the  process,  saying  that 
the  special  paper  used  could  be  treated  as  ordinary  bromide  paper  up  till  the 
point  of  transferring,  that  is  to  say,  that  contact  prints  or  enlargements  or 
reductions  in  the  camera  or  lantern  could  be  made  upon  it  before  transferring, 
care  being  taken  that  when  the  image  was  to  be  transferred  direct  to  the  per¬ 
manent  support  that  the  negative  was  so  placed  as  to  secure  a  non-reversed 
image  in  the  final  stage.  The  picture,  being  developed  and  fixed,  was  squee¬ 
geed  down  on  to  the  support  of  paper,  wood,  opal,  metal,  or  whatever  substance 
might  be  desired,  the  image  and  its  support  were  then  immersed  in  hot  water, 
and  the  paper  backing  stripped  off,  leaving  the  gelatine  film  on  its  new  basis. 
It  was  then  gently  washed  with  cotton-wool  or  a  camel-hair  brush,  to  remove 
the  surplus  gelatine,  which  had  formed  the  soluble  substratum  on  the  paper. 
Mr.  Bishop  now  proceeded  to  develop  and  transfer  several  pictures,  and 
showed  the  effect  of  too  prolonged  soaking  and  too  vigorous  cleaning  off  of  the 
excess  of  gelatine.  He  purposely  destroyed  one  of  the  pictures  to  show  how 
this  resulted  in  rubbing  the  image  bearing  film  into  holes.  It  was  very 
necessary  to  warn  the  beginner  against  this  error,  as  he  had  himself  spoilt 
several  pictures  in  his  early  experiments. 

Mr.  Reader  asked  if  various  tones  could  be  obtained  with  this  process. 

Mr.  Bishop  said  that  he  had  not  tried  to  obtain  any  but  the  ordinary  black 
tone  of  bromide  prints.  He  pointed  out  the  suitability  of  the  process  for 
making  opals,  as  in  case  of  failure  the  opal  was  again  ready  for  use,  without 
the  expense  of  sending  it  to  be  recoated  with  emulsion. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  showed  a  transferotype  transparency  [which  had  been 
coated  with  dammar  varnish,  and  baked  in  an  ordinary  oven  for  two  hours. 
The  picture  was  uninjured,  and  the  varnish  was  of  course  thoroughly  “  stoved.” 

Mr.  J ohn  J ackson  said  that,  as  he  represented  the  Eastman  Company,  and 
was,  moreover,  the  first  person  in  this  country  to  work  the  process,  he  was  in 
a  position  to  give  a  good  deal  of  information  regarding  it.  The  transferotype 
paper  was  coated  with  the  same  emulsion  as  the  Company’s  A,  B,  and  C  papers, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  paper  was  first  coated  with  a  soluble  gelatine  sub¬ 
stratum.  The  transferotype  paper  required  an  exposure  of  about  twenty 
seconds,  at  one  and  a  half  feet  from  an  ordinary  gas  burner,  with  a  negative  of 
medium  density,  while  reductions  in  the  camera  required  from  thirty  seconds 
to  two  minutes,  according  to  circumstances.  Although  the  ordinary  ferrous 
oxalate  developer  is  recommended,  the  film  is  amenable  to  treatment  with  any 
recognised  dry  plate  developer.  The  pyro  and  soda  developer  being  par¬ 


ticularly  suitable,  the  formula  is  as  follows  : — 

Sulphite  of  soda .  6  ounces. 

Hot  water .  32  ,, 

Allow  it  to  become  thoroughly  cold,  acidify  with  citric  acid,  and  add 

Pyro  . 1  ounce. 

Filter,  and  label  solution  No.  1. 

Carbonate  of  soda .  3  ounces. 

Carbonate  of  potash  .  1  ounce. 

Water  . 32  ounces. 

Label  solution  No.  2. 


To  develop,  take  one  part  each  of  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  two  parts  of  water, 
with  a  few  flops  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium.  After 
development,  the  prints  should  be  immersed  in  a  weak  bath  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  say,  thirty  minims  of  acid  to  the  pint  of  water,  then  washed  for  a 
few  minutes  and  immersed  in  the  hypo  bath.  The  film  is  -then  transferred 
and  washed,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Bishop.  The  process  is  especially  suited  for 
transferring  drawings  to  wood  blocks,  as  the  film  is  only  5-xrVo  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  When  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  was  used,  it  was  well  to  soak 
the  prints  in  a  solution  of  oxalate  of  potash  before  developing,  to  prevent  the 
precipitation  of  oxalate  of  lime,  which  took  place  when  hard  water  was  used. 

Mr.  Bishop  said  he  used  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  the  veil  so  caused. 

Mr.  Hart  thought  hydrochloric  acid  was  more  suitable. 

Mr.  Jackson  said  he  always  used  hydrochloric. 

The  President  described  a  simple  way  of  printing  through  the  glass  of  a 
negative  when  a  reversed  image  was  required.  It  was  successfully  practised 
by  the  late  Mr,  Fox  Talbot,  and  consisted  in  using  as  far  as  possible  parallel 
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rays  to  produce  the  picture  ;  the  negative,  film  outwards  with  a  plate  behind  it, 
was  placed  at  the  end  of  a  long  box  with  a  moderately-sized  hole  cut  at  the 
other  end.  A  concentrated  light  was  employed,  and  the  resulting  positives 
were  sharp  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  Mounted  lantern  slides  could 
easily  be  copied  in  this  way.  ' 

Mr.  Jackson  said  that  where  the  lateral  inversion  could  not  be  remedied  by 
other  means  the  film  could  be  placed  on  a  temporary  support  as  in  carbon 
printing.  Vegetable  parchment  was  very  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  on  Tuesday,  April  17,  when  .Mr.  E.  Clifton  will 
read  a  short  paper  on  Early  Photographic  Processes  on  Glass. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  April  5  (having  been  post¬ 
poned  from  March  29  on  account  of  the  Exhibition  remaining  open  until 
Easter  Monday),  at  the  Royal  Institution, — Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  were  elected  members  of  the  Association  : — Messrs.  Henry  M. 
Bennett,  Richard  H.  Brown,  A.  J.  Cleaver,  E.  A.  Councell,  D.  Cunningham, 
R.  Holden  Davidson,  John  Graham,  jun.,  F.  K.  Glazebrook,  James  Garaock 
Jones,  Edward  Lewis,  Walter  L.  Nickels,  John  Noakes,  Helenus  R.  Robertson, 
R.  H.  Rutherford,  and  John  Vicars. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  communications  from  Herr  Carl  Srna,  Vienna, 
inviting  contributions  to  the  Vienna  Exhibition  ;  from  Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw, 
enclosing  circulars  of  the  Photographic  Convention ;  and  from  the  Hon. 
Treasurer  of  the  Boston  Camera  Club,  announcing  that  they  had  decided  to 
prepare  a  series  of  slides  and  descriptive  lecture  on  Boston  on  the  plan 
described  in  his  former  letter,  and  to  offer  it  when  ready  to  the  Liverpool  and 
other  English  Associations,  inviting  exchanges. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Rutter,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Exhibition,  read  a  preliminary  report  on  the  Exhibition,  promising  a 
complete  one  at  a  later  date.  From  the  figures  submitted  it  appeared  that  the 
success  of  the  Exhibition  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  it  having  been  visited  by  about  25,460  persons. 

Dr.  Kenyon  moved,  and  Mr.  D.  Lewis  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  especially  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Mayne,  its  Hon.  Secretary, 
which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Mayne,  in  responding,  mentioned  that  there  were  about  100  frames 
more  than  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  in  London  ;  that  1600  visitors  were 
present  at  the  opening  night,  there  being  about  700  season  tickets  sold.  Also 
that  the  Mayor  of  Liverpool  gave  free  admission  to  about  1200  children  from 
the  Blue  Coat  School,  the  Seamen’s  Orphanage,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Schools, 
and  the  Myrtle-street  Orphanage,  who  were  entertained  with  tea,  &c.,  at  his 
expense. 

Mr.  Rutter  moved,  and  Mr.  H.  N.  Atkins  seconded,  that  a  testimonial  be 
presented  to  Mr.  Mayne  for  his  services  and  arduous  labour  in  connexion  with 
the  Exhibition,  the  details  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Sub-Committee. 

This  motion  evidently  embodied  the  feelings  of  all  present,  and  was 
enthusiastically  carried. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce  gave  an  account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Camera  Club 
Conference,  at  which  he  was  present  as  the  representative  of  the  Liverpool 
Association.  The  occasion  had  been  most  interesting,  but  as  the  proceedings 
had  been  published  in  the  journals,  he  did  not  enter  into  any  lengthy  account. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  exhibited  and  explained  Mr.  A.  James’s  flash  lamp, 
which  had  been  kindly  sent  down  by  the  inventor  for  the  occasion.  The 
brilliancy  of  the  light  was  much  admired,  and  several  exposures  were  made  by 
members  who  had  brought  their  cameras,  the  results  of  which  will  be  shown  at 
a  future  meeting.  Mr.  R.  Crowe  also  exhibited  his  flash  lamp,  the  one  lie  used 
being  one  of  a  series  which  were  simultaneously  ignited  at  a  distance  of  twenty- 
four  feet  at  one  of  the  evening  meetings  at  the  Exhibition. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  AND  NORTHERN  COUNTIES’ 
PPIOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Mosley-street  Cafe,  Newcastle, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  the  10th  inst., — Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson,  Vice-President,  in  the 
chair. 

After  the  general  business  had  been  discussed,  Mr.  H.  R.  Proctor  read  a 
paper  on  Instantaneous  Shutters  [this  will  appear  in  a  future  number],  and 
exhibited  some  of  the  latest  designs. 

Several  members  brought  shutters,  and  over  twenty  different  kinds  were 
shown. 

The  outdoor  meetings  were  arranged  as  follows : — May  9,  Barnard  Castle ; 
June  13,  the  Mouth  of  the  Tyne  ;  July  11,  Bellingham  and  district ;  August 
8,  Chollerford  ;  September  (date  not  fixed),  Ripon  and  Hudley. 

Mr.  A.  James,  London,  sent  his  magnesium  flash  light,  which  was  shown 
and  two  negatives  were  taken  of  a  group  of  members. 


WALLASEY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the  4th  inst, — Mr.  \V  ilkinsou, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  Sinclair  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 

A  discussion  arose  as  to  the  value  of  a  view  finder  for  instantaneous  work. 

Mr.  Sharrock  said  he  found  a  finder  indispensable,  as  he  used  a  pocket 
telescope  for  focussing  in  lieu  of  the  ground-glass,  the  baseboard  ot  his  camera 
being  marked  and  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  focus  of  the  telescope,  so 
that  he  had  only  to  rack  out  his  camera  to  the  number  given  on  the  telescope, 
locate  his  object  with  the  finder,  and  make  the  exposure,  the  plate  being  in 
the  camera  in  readiness.  He  found  this  arrangement  worked  well,  especially 
with  marine  views. 

The  President  said  he  seldom  used  a  finder  unless  the  object  was  moving 
in  a  parallel  direction.  He  preferred  to  get  the  object  moving  towards  lmn, 
when  possible,  as  a  slower  exposure  might  then  be  given,  a  slight  movement 
being  unnoticeable.  Complaints  were  freely  indulged  in  at  the  cost  of  most 
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view  finders  and  outfits  generally,  and  the  many  profits  which  had  to  be  paid 
for  repairs,  &c.,  by  reason  of  there  being  no  means  of  having  them  executed  by 
the  practical  man  without  first  consulting  the  retail  dealer,  who  was  not 
satisfied  with  a  reasonable  profit. 

Negatives  and  prints  were  shown  which  had  been  taken  during  Easter.  Mr. 
Wilson  had  a  jaicture  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  at  Eastham,  and  Mr. 
Wilkinson  a  number  of  views  in  Wales. 

The  question  of  lenses  adapted  for  instantaneous  work,  and  working  with  a 
large  aperture,  gave  rise  to  an  animated  discussion  by  the  members  generally, 
Mr.  Walker  seeming  to  think  there  was  no  valid  reason  why  a  large  size  long 
focus  rapid  rectilinear  lens  should  not  cover  its  large  plate  equally  as  well  as  a 
half-plate  lens  covers  its  own  sized  plate,  each  working  open  aperture,  or, 
say,  f 

Mr.  Wilson  said  this  could  not  be  so,  inasmuch  as  he  had  always  found 
that  the  longer  the  focus  of  the  lens  used  the  less  depth  would  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  endorsed  this  view,  and  said  he  thought  when  large  plates 
were  used  the  landscape  form  of  lens  would  be  found  to  answer  better  than  the 
rapid  rectilinear  lens,  the  single  combination  possessing  greater  depth,  while 
the  decreased  aperture  would  not  be  so  great  as  to  impair  its  suitability  for 
instantaneous  work. 

An  outdoor  meeting  was  fixed  for  Birkenhead  Docks  for  the  14tli  inst. 


BOLTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Baths,  Bridgman-street, 
on  Thursday,  April  5, — Mr.  E.  N.  Ashworth  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  William  Banks  gave  a  paper  on  Lenses,  in  which  he  exhaustively  went 
into  and  explained  the  science  of  optics  as  relating  to  photography.  A 
number  of  questions  were  asked  Mr.  Banks  and  satisfactorily  replied  to. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  then  showed  James’s  fiash  light,  and  members  having 
brought  down  their  cameras,  a  number  of  exposures  were  made,  some  of  which 
turned  out  satisfactorily.  The  greatest  objection  to  the  flash  light  seems  to  be 
that  if  the  sitter  happens  to  be  in  the  act  of  winking,  and  the  eyes  are  closed  or 
partly  closed,  they  are  so  taken,  the  exposure  being  so  brief  that  the  eyes  are 
taken  in  just  the  position  they  are  in  when  the  flash  is  ignited. 


PAISLEY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the  Museum  on 
the  3rd  inst.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  H.  Smiley,  Mr.  Donald  was  called  to  the 
chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had  been  read  and  passed,  the 
election  of  officers  for  the  coming  year  took  place,  when  the  following  gentle¬ 
men  were  unanimously  appointed,  viz: — President,  Mr.  Hugh  H.  Smiley; 
Vice-President,  Mr.  R.  Harris  ;  Secretary,  Mr.  R.  Cairns,  Castlehead,  Paisley  ; 
Committee,  Messrs.  A.  Fullerton,  G.  Robertson,  J.  Wallace,  T.  Rastall,  and 
J.  Donald. 

The  new  Committee  were  requested  to  arrange  outdoor  meetings  as  early  as 
possible  for  the  coming  summer,  and  issue  copies  of  the  Rules,  several  of 
which  were  altered. 

After  a  little  discussion  of  minor  subjects,  Mr.  Mure  gave  a  demonstration 
of  photography  by  a  flash  light  sent  to  the  Society  on  approval  by  Mr.  Alfred 
James.  He  was  not  able  to  follow  out  the  instructions  sent  with  the  apparatus, 
owing  to  the  small  pressure  of  gas  ;  nevertheless  the  result  was  very  successful. 

•  The  light  gives  a  very  brilliant  flash,  and  with  the  instructions  explicitly 
carried  out  most  excellent  results  could  be  obtained. 

This  Society  has  now  over  forty  members,  and  since  it  started  (three  years 
ago)  a  great  number  of  demonstrations  have  been  given  by  various  gentlemen, 
from  which  the  members  have  derived  great  benefit. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed  to  the  retiring  officers,  and  also 
to  Mr.  Mure  for  the  demonstration. 


ST.  LOUIS  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  regular  meeting  was  called,  to  order,  by  President  Bain,  with  thirteen 
members  present. 

The  minutes  of  March  6,  1888,  were  read  and  approved  as  read. 

The  Membership  Committee  reported  favourably  on  the  application  of  Mr. 
Edmund  F.  Wickham  for  active  membership.  On  ballot  he  was  elected,  and 
the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  notify  him  thereof. 

Applications  for  active  membership  were  received  from  Charles  Tilden, 
George  D.  Martinez,  Henry  L.  Bailey,  and  Sidney  A.  Aloe,  and  were  referred 
to  the  Membership  Committee  for  investigation. 

The  paper  of  the  evening  was  read  by  Mr.  Gray  Staunton,  being  An  Account 
of  a  ltecent  Trip  to  Havana. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Butler,  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange,  as  done  at  the  last  regular  meeting,  was 
reconsidered.  The  Secretary  read  several  letters  from  the  Boston  Camera  Club 
announcing  their  unqualified  rejection  of  the  Constitution.  Considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  followed,  and  it  was  finally  decided  to  ratify  the  Constitution  of  the 
Interchange,  after  the  following  changes  were  made. 

1.  The  rule  which  empowers  the  Executive  Committee  to  designate  a  topic 
or  text  for  illustration  shall  be  stricken  out  in  toto. 

f.  Slides  shall  be  marked  as  follows  :  The  subject-name  may  be  placed  at 
cither  end  of  the  slide,  and  a  thumb  label,  containing  the  invoice  number, 
shall  be  placed  at  the  lower  left-hand  corner.  A  suitable  lable  shall  be 
attached  to  each  slide,  giving  a  brief  description  of  the  processes  employed  in 
making  negative  and  slide. 

3.  That  the  rule  in  regard  to  negatives  and  slides  shall  be  amended  so  as  to 
read  :  No  slide  shall  be  accepted  for  the  Interchange  which  is  not  actually 
made  by  the  Club  member  whose  name  it  bears. 

4.  That  the  manager  be  required  to  submit  to  each  Club  at  the  end  of  the 
year  an  itemised  account  of  his  receipts  and  expenses. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Butler,  the  Constitution  of  the  Interchange  was  then 
ratified  as  amended,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  so  notify  Mr.  George 


Bullock,  of  the  Cincinnati  Camera  Club,  the  temporary  Manager  of  the  Inter¬ 
change,  and  also  the  Boston  Camera  Club. 

Mr.  Blair,  of  the  Blair  Camera  Company,  exhibited  two  cameras,  of  the 
model  of  1888,  which  were  much  admired  by  the  members. 

The  slides  of  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York  were  then 
exhibited  to  the  members  present. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  Club  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  April  3, 
1888,  at  eight  p.m.,  when  the  annual  election  of  officers  will  take  place. 

- ♦ - 

©orngpontrence. 

&4T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  j  viper. 

April  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France. — The  Forth¬ 
coming  Banquet. — Proofs  of  Interiors  obtained  by  tiie  Flash  Light. 

— Mountain  Scenery. — A  Communication  on  Platinotype  Printing. — 

A  New  Camera. — The  Bible  in  Photography. — Liberality  of  Gauthier 

Yillars. — Pinhole  Lenses. — On  placing  Glass  between  Films  and 

the  Lens. — Presentations  by  M.  Nadar. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  France  held  their  monthly  meeting  on 
Friday  evening  last,  the  6th  instant,  M.  Davanne  in  the  chair. 

The  President,  after  the  election  of  a  great  number  of  new  members, 
spoke  with  a  fatherly  love  on  the  prosperity  of  the  Society,  and  informed 
us  that  the  Committee  had  chosen  the  5th  of  May  to  have  a  banquet. 
He  enjoined  the  members  and  their  friends  to  do  their  utmost  to  assist 
at  that  friendly  reunion,  so  as  to  draw  the  ties  of  social  fellowship  closer 
between  all. 

M.  Guilliminot  exhibited  a  great  number  of  prints,  the  negatives  of 
which  had  been  obtained  by  the  flash  light.  The  proofs  represented 
families  in  artistic  groups  in  their  own  parlours  and  dining-rooms, 
ladies  receiving  their  friends,  a  piano  recital,  gentlemen  taking  coffee, 
Ac. ;  in  fact,  a  promise  for  the  future,  and  a  proof  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  flash  light.  Will  this  make  another  revolution  in  photography  ?  that 
is  the  question.  We  may  now  dream  of  studios  being  discarded  for  the 
future ;  of  the  photographic  profession  becoming  erratic ;  families  re¬ 
quiring  groups,  portraits,  Ac.,  to  be  taken  in  their  own  saloons  with  the 
objects  they  hold  dear  faithfully  portrayed  at  the  same  time  as  their 
own  images  ;  in  fact,  amateurs  here  are  going  mad  about  what  is  done, 
and  what  can  be  done,  with  the  flash  light ;  in  fact,  it  is  proposed  at  the 
next  banquet  of  the  Society  to  take  the  portraits  of  the  boon  companions 
during  the  dinner,  the  pyrotechnic  compound  to  be  fired  off  by  the  electric 
spark  at  a  given  moment,  at  the  same  instant  the  current  to  open  and 
close  the  instantaneous  shutters  of  the  cameras  set  up  at  different  parts 
of  the  banqueting-room. 

M.  Balagny  exhibited  the  portraits  of  the  Chairman  and  Committee, 
which  he  took  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  by  the  aid  of  the  flash 
light.'  The  portraits  were  very  good,  and  M.  Balagny  was  felicitated 
for  having  brought  the  flash  light  to  the  notice  of  the  Society. 

M.  Charnaux,  of  Geneva,  sent  a  collection  of  proofs  representing  moun¬ 
tain  scenery.  Alpine  tourists  were  taken  in  the  act  of  climbing  over 
precipices,  chasms,  Ac. ;  the  difficulties  of  such  ascensions  were  faithfully 
delineated  by  the  camera.  The  party  could  be  followed,  as  it  were,  from 
the  starting  point  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  All  the  difficulties  en¬ 
countered  were  to  be  seen  —  crossing  a  fissure  by  crawling  along  a 
ladder,  getting  over  an  icy  ledge  with  the  safety  rope  attached  to  the 
guide,  pushing  the  alpine  pole  into  the  snow  to  judge  of  its  solidity  and 
prevent  snow  slips,  walking  along  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock  200  feet  high, 
where  the  slightest  false  step  would  be  fatal,  the  picnic  half  the  way  up, 
and  the  joy  of  the  party  on  arriving  at  the  top,  could  be  seen  and  felt ; 
in  fact,  the  proofs  were  worthy  of  admiration,  being  about  the  best  I 
have  ever  seen  taken  at  such  an  altitude. 

M.  Tondeur  made  a  long  dissertation  on  the  efficacy  of  the  different 
developers  :  nothing  new  could  be  gleaned. 

Messrs.  Chardon  and  Chalot  made  a  communication  of  their  experiments 
with  printing  in  plantinotype.  They  spoke  very  highly  of  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Pizzighelli  and  Hiibl  on  that  process,  and  of  the  masterly  manner 
in  which  it  had  been  translated  by  M.  Gauthier  Yillars,  fils.  Many 
beautiful  portraits  were  shown  which  spoke  highly  of  the  artistic  taste 
displayed  in  the  photographic  establishment  of  M.  Chalot.  These  groups 
will  do  more  to  set  the  platinum  process  d  la  mode  here  than  volumes 
written  in  its  praise.  Now  that  the  direct  production  of  platinotypes  can 
be  obtained  in  the  printing  frame  without  development,  let  us  hope  that 
great  public  favour  will  smile  upon  this  process,  and  that  our  friend 
Willis  will  derive  both  profit  and  honour. 

M.  Cheneviere  presented  a  new  travelling  camera,  which  can  be  folded 
up  and  carried  under  the  arm  like  an  advocate’s  portfolio.  Every  one 
knows  the  detective  camera — if  the  little  camera  it  contains  be  turned 
sideways  and  the  outer  box  be  made  to  fold,  one  would  have  M.  Chene- 
viere’s  camera. 

M.  Lumiffi’e  (Lyons)  made  a  present  to  the  Society  of  a  reproduction  oi 
the  Holy  Scriptures  from  ancient  manuscripts.  The  prints  were  obtained 
by  the  photo-lithographic  process.  Four  hundred  and  eighty-two  nega¬ 
tives  were  required  to  form  the  collection.  This  Bible  was  very  much 
admired,  and  M.  Lumiere  was  highly  praised  for  the  style  of  the  work 
and  the  patience  he  had  displayed  in  order  to  obtain  such  good  results. 
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Messrs.  Gauthier  Villars,  the  well-known  photographic  editors,  made  a 
present  to  the  Society  (for  their  library)  of  a  great  number  of  works  edited 
and  printed  by  them  on  photography.  This  donation  was  received  with 
applause,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded.  M.  Gauthier  Villars,  sen., 
has  done  very  much  for  the  vulgarisation  of  the  “  black  art,”  and  his  sons, 
now  taken  into  partnership,  have  only  to  follow  their  father’s  footsteps. 

I  hear  that  their  generosity  does  not  stop  at  the  donation  of  their  publi¬ 
cations  to  French  Societies,  but  foreign  Photographic  Societies  can 
obtain  the  same  for  the  completion  of  their  libraries. 

M.  Dehors  presented  a  great  number  of  proofs  obtained  by  the  pin¬ 
hole  lens.  This  gentleman  has  devoted  his  time  to  the  manufacture  of 
pinhole  lenses,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  bringing  into  the  market  elaborate 
ones,  as  well  as  others  which  can  be  purchased  at  a  cheap  rate,  viz.,  2s.  6d. 

I  will  describe  the  cheap  one.  It  consists  of  a  piece  of  brass  of  the  size 
of  a  penny,  having  a  small  hole  in  its  centre  of  about  4*  of  an  inch.  A 
groove  is  cut  along  the  surface  of  the  metal  plate,  and  in  this  groove  a 
flat  piece  of  steel  (a  piece  of  clock  spring)  is  made  to  slide  backwards  and 
forwards  at  will.  In  this  piece  of  steel  is  the  true  pinhole,  and  when  it  is 
pushed  home  it  stops  just  over  the  central  hole  in  the  brass  plate.  This 
brass  plate  is  screwed  upon  the  front  of  the  camera,  and  when  ready  for 
work  the  steel  slip  is  drawn  back  leaving  the  central  hole  uncovered  ;  this 
lets  in  much  light,  and  the  image  is  distinctly  traced  upon  the  ground- 
glass;  by  this  means  the  artistic  point  of  the  landscape  can  be  chosen 
with  ease.  When  ready  to  operate,  the  steel  slip  is  pushed  into  its 
proper  place — the  real  workable  pinhole  is  now  in  the  centre.  The  reason 
of  the  larger  hole  is  now  obvious — it  is  to  facilitate  the  operator  in 
choosing  the  proper  point  of  view  by  giving  more  light  on  the  ground- 
glass  than  he  can  have  when  the  smaller  hole  is  in  its  place.  M.  Dehors 
exhibited  other  pinhole  lenses,  having  the  form  of  a  revolving  disc  con¬ 
taining  several  pinholes  of  different  sizes,  which  can  be  brought  one  after 
the  other  into  the  centre  of  the  camera  front.  A  table  is  given  by  which  it 
can  be  seen  when  it  is  advisable  to  employ  either  the  smallest  or  the 
largest  hole. 

M.  Thouroude  made  a  communication  on  the  error  of  employing  a 
glass  plate  between  the  sensitive  surface  and  the  lens.  In  order  to 
employ  films,  and  to  keep  them  perfectly  flat  during  exposure,  they  were 
sometimes  pushed  against  a  polished  plate  glass  in  the  dark  slide  ;  the 
rays  emanating  from  the  lens  were  therefore  compelled  to  go  through 
said  glass  before  they  fell  upon  the  prepared  surface.  This  interposition 
of  a  glass  plate,  so  transparent,  however,  may  it  be,  is,  according  to 
M.  Thouroude,  a  source  of  error  and  a  cause  of  a  want  of  sharpness  in 
negatives  so  produced.  He  informed  us  that  he  had  made  experiments 
upon  glass  of  different  thicknesses,  and  he  found  that  the  rays,  by  being 
compelled  to  go  through  glass,  lengthened  the  focus  more  or  less  according 
to  the  thickness  of  the  plate  employed. 

As  it  is  often  the  custom  in  order  to  obtain  a  reversible  image  for 
mechanical  printing  purposes  to  expose  a  sensitive  plate  from  the  back, 
it  would  now  be  prudent  to  give  every  attention  when  this  system  be 
employed  to  see  whether  or  no  M.  Thouroude’s  cry  of  alarm  be  well 
founded  or  not. 

M.  Nadar  offered  to  the  Society  the  portraits  of  several  well-known 
persons  printed  on  Eastman’s  paper.  This  gentleman  drew  the  attention 
of  the  members  to  a  new  paper  of  Eastman’s  Company  now  in  the  market 
(transferotype),  and  showed  some  remarkable  proofs  made  by  it.  The 
evening  closed  by  lantern  views  from  slides  made  by  Messrs.  Nadar, 
Hiekel,  Chalot,  and  Mackenstein.  Prof.  E.  Stebbing. 

59,  Hue  des  Batignolles ,  Paris. 


-HELIOCHROMY. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  much  interest  your  report  of  Mr.  Ives’s  lecture 
at  Philadelphia.  But  I  am  somewhat  staggered  by  the  statement  that  a 
picture  of  a  landscape  in  natural  colours,  including  “  the  different  shades 
of  green  in  the  grass  and  trees,”  was  produced  by  superimposing  on  a 
screen  the  images  of  three  slides,  illuminated  respectively  by  red,  yellow, 
and  blue  light.  This  is  not  stated  in  so  many  words,  but  it  is  to  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  following  sentences.  “  .  .  .  Mr.  Ives  used  ordinary 
lantern  slides  from  three  negatives,  projected  on  the  screen  by  a  triple 
optical  lantern  and  light  of  three  colours.”  “  The  set  of  three  slides  was 
so  adjusted  in  the  triple  lantern  that  the  outlines  were  exactly  superim¬ 
posed  on  the  screen,  and  the  effect  of  the  three  reproduction  colours — the 
red  passing  through  the  slide  of  the  negative  made  by  the  red  rays,  the 
yellow  through  that  made  by  the  yellow  rays,  and  the  blue  through  that 
made  by  the  blue  rays — was  a  combination  of  all  the  colours  in  such  a 
way  as  to  very  closely  copy  the  effect  of  the  landscape,”  &c.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  process,  as  a  whole,  is  anything  but  clear,  yet  I  think  the 
meaning  of  these  two  extracts  is  as  I  have*  stated  above. 

Now  this  statement  is  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  well-known  truth 
that  blue  and  yellow  light  do  not  produce  green,  but  white,  or  a  whitish 
tint;  and  further,  to  quote  from  Rood’s  Modern  Chromatics,  “Red 
yellow,  and  blue  will  not  produce  white  light  when  mingled  together,  nor 
will  they  under  any  circumstances  furnish  a  green.”  In  Mr.  Lewis 
Wright’s  book  on  Light  the  same  doctrine  is  laid  down,  and  in  both 
works  a  number  of  illustrative  experiments  are  described,  which  enable 
any  one,  with  the  simplest  of  apparatus,  to  verify  their  statements  for 
himself.  And  I  am  not  aware  that  this  view,  first  set  forth  by  Helmholtz 
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is  now  questioned  by  any  one  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  any  weight.  It  is, 
therefore,  somewhat  startling  to  find  what  purports  to  be  a  demonstration 
of  its  unsoundness  coming  from  an  experimentalist  of  Mr.  Ives’s  standing, 
I  write  you  in  the  hope  that  the  attention  of  some  one  more  competent 
than  myself  may  be  directed  to  the  subject.  Perhaps  Mr.  Lewis  Wright 
will  take  the  trouble  to  clear  up  the  mystery.  If  it  were  not  that  the 
experiment  is  clearly  stated  to  have  taken  place,  I  should  have  concluded 
that  it  had  only  been  tried  in  theory.  I  remember  that  some  years  ago 
a  patent  was  taken  out  for  railway  signal  lamps  to  give  a  green  light, 
which  was  to  be  produced  by  throwing  blue  and  yellow  lights  upon  a 
mirror  on  which  they  were  to  be  mixed  and  reflected  outwards.  In  that 
case  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  experiment  could  have  been  tried, 
though  I  have  been  told  that  very  large  and  costly  lamps  were  made  on 
this  principle  for  a  Board  of  Trade  competition. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 
Hollyhurst,  Cl  ay  ham  Common ,  S.  W.,  April  8,  1888.  A.  Millar. 


GREY-BLACKS  IN  ENLARGEMENTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — “  J.  C.  B.,”  in  last  week’s  correspondence,  cannot  get 
black  enough  tones  in  enlarging.  You  answer  that  you  think  over 
exposure  the  reason,  but  in  this  case  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  such  is 
not  the  cause.  Enlargements  made  with  the  lens  stopped  down  to 
a  great  extent,  with  anything  but  direct  sunlight  wall  show  the  defect 
mentioned.  For  my  part,  I  always  find  that  a  small  stop  is  a  very  great 
evil  in  enlarging,  and  what  the  lens  will  not  do  with  a  medium  stop 
and  accurate  focussing  had  better  be  left  undone,  at  least  by  the  use  of 
that  lens. 

“  When  I  put  in  a  smallish  stop,  I  get  such  a  sameness  of  colour  all  over 
the  image.  What  is  the  cause  ?  ”  Does  this  mean  that  “  J.  C.  B.”  at  other 
times  with  a  larger  stop  does  not  get  a  “  sameness  all  over?”  If  so,  why 
does  he  ask  the  reason  ?  Though  not  mentioned,  one  strongly  suspects 
he  uses  reflected  light,  and,  for  that  purpose,  cardboard.  Further,  one 
suspects  a  thin  negative :  all  tending  in  one  direction,  viz.,  to  “  J.  C.  B.’s” 
complaint. 

Here  is  a  list  on  reference  to  which  “  J.  C.  B.”  may,  I  think,  father  all 
his  troubles : — 1.  Over  exposure.  2.  Cardboard  as  a  reflecting  agent. 
3.  Too  little  penetrative  light.  4.  Thin  negative.  5.  Too  small  amount 
of  restrainer  in  developing. 

Now,  let  recruits  avoid  the  a.bove,  and  they  will  get  wrong  on  the  other 
side,  after  which  let  them  keep  “  in  de  middle  ob  de  road.” — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  J.  Haigh  Greenwood, 

Brighouse. 

ADVERTISING  EXTRAORDINARY,  OR  MORE  ABOUT  THE 
MEDAL  AWARDS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Seeing  the  awarding  of  medals  is  at  present  a  vexed  question, 
for  the  amusement  of  your  readers  I  beg  to  submit  the  following 
advertisements  cut  out  of  a  local  newspaper : — • 

W.  J.  ANCKORN,  Photographer, 

Brothock  Bridge. 

we  have  been)  SPECIAL  MEDAL 

Awarded  j  ..  ....  ....... _ _  —  . .. _ _ 

FOR  OUR  PORTRAIT  WORK 
At  the  Liverpool  Photographic  Exhibition. 

Explanation  :  Mrs.  Anckorn  was  awarded  a  bronze  medal  in  the  Genre 
Class  at  the  above  Exhibition,  said  Mrs.  A.  appearing  in  the  officiil 
catalogue  as  an  amateur. 

Another  local  firm  believing  their  reputation  was  suffering  from  this 
statement,  in  which  they  discover  three  deflections  from  the  straight  path 
of  rectitude,  insert  the  following  in  next  issue  : — 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

W.  H.  GEDDES  &  SON 

Have  pleasure  in  intimating  that  the  excellence  of  tlieir  Photo¬ 
graphic  work  has  now  been  acknowledged  by  Five  Medal  and 
other  Awards,  and  that  they  are  the  only  Professional  Photo¬ 
graphers  in  Town  who  have  received  any  Awards  whatever  at 
any  Exhibition. 

Pictures  Framed — Mouldings,  Glass,  and  Backwood  kept  in 
Stock. 

14,  APPLEGATE. 

This  is  immediately  met  by  the  following  startling  announcement 

LIVERPOOL  INTERNATIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EXHIBITION— 1888. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  ANCKORN, 

Professional  Photographers, 

Are  now  in  possession  of  the  only  Bon  A-Ji de  Medal  ever  Awarded 
to  an  Arbroath  Photographer,  from  the  only  Genuine  Exhibition 
of  Photography  ever  held  in  Great  Britain.  T  ire  Pounds  lie  u  at  n 
will  he  paid  to  any  one  who  can  prove  the  contrary.  This  Medal 
lias  been  taken  in  a  Competition  in  tlie  same  class  with  the  greatest 
Professional  Photographer  of  the  day,  H.  P.  Robinson,  of  Tun- 
Bridge  Wells,  the  Holder  of  about  One  Hunched  Medals. 
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In  connexion  with  the  above  there  are  a  few  things  which  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know.  1.  How  much  further  this  sort  of  thing  could 
really  go  ?  2.  If  the  judges  at  the  Liverpool  Exhibition  were  aware  at 
the  time  they  were  awarding  this  medal  that  it  was  going  to  a  lady 
amateur  ?  3.  Seeing  the  above  Mrs.  A.  poses  as  an  amateur  at  Liverpool 
and  as  a  professional  at  home,  if  this  is  not  sufficient  to  disqualify  her, 
even  although  the  medal  may  be  gained  in  an  open  class  ?  4.  If  the 
picture  to  which  this  award  was  attached  was  really  the  production  of 
the  lady  referred  to,  or  the  work  conjointly  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.,  pro¬ 
fessional  photographers  ? — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Fiat  Justitia. 

- - 

iExcfjange  ffloltunn. 


***  No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column  ; 
but  none  will  be  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
who  specify  their  requirements  as  “  anything  usef  ul  ”  will  therefore  understand 
the  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 


Will  exchange  25s.  worth  of  photographic  literature  for  quarter-plate  rapid  rectilinear 
lens. — Address,  W.  R.  Fairey,  Harrold,  Beds. 

We  will  exchange  interior  and  exterior  backgrounds,  size  8x7,  in  good  condition,  for 
others. — Address,  J.  E.  &  C.  Ireland,  Photographers,  Perth. 

Wanted,  a  six-inch  portable  symmetrical  lens,  in  exchange  for  15  X  12  single  lens  by 
Hermagis. — Address,  T.  Cheeseman,  7,  Riversdale-road,  Highbury,  London,  N. 

Wanted,  half-plate  set  of  apparatus  complete  ;  will  exchange  new  three-wick  lantern, 
new  burnisher,  and  night  and  day  telescope. — Address,  Douglas  Pym,  3,  Bellevue- 
terrace,  Streatliam,  S.W. 

Wanted,  Dallmeyer’s  wide-angle  rectilinear  1  k a ,  four  inches  focus,  and  Dallmeyer’s 
rectilinear  stereo  lens,  two  or  two  and  a  half  inches  focus,  in  exchange  for  Ross’ 
No.  3  rapid  symmetrical,  six  inches  focus,  and  Dallmeyer’s  stereoscopic  lens,  three 
and  a  half  inches  focus,  in  sliding  mount.  Difference  adjusted. — Address,  S.  A. 
Warburton,  12,  Waverley -terrace,  Leeds. 

- + - 


sanstoets  to  ©omspontients. 


***  All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  “Exchanges," 

K  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 

Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs  to 
:‘H.  Greenwood  &  Co.,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London ,  W.C. 

Photograph  Registered  : — 

R.  J.  Watson,  Hull. — Photograph  of  Somerset  County  Football  Team. 

W.  H.  D.— Yes. 

W.  R.  F. — Place  the  camera  nearly  level  with  the  head. 

G.  S.  W. — Either  of  the  following  on  your  list  will  answer  :  1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  11. 

Matt  Surface. — Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.,  Solio-square,  supply  a  matt-surface 
paper  ready  prepared. 

M.  Boyd. — Fownes’s  Chemistry  is  the  most  suitable  work  for  you  to  study, 
particularly  if  you  get  the  last  edition. 

Light. — If  the  condenser  be  a  good  one,  and  the  light  is  placed  at  the  right 
distance,  the  disc  ought  to  be  uniform. 

R.  C. — If  the  gold  has  worn  off  the  frames  it  can  only  be  “  restored  ”  by  re¬ 
gilding.  Consult  a  picture-frame  maker. 

S.  Y.  D. — The  process  is  simply  the  old  dodge  of  colouring  a  print  from  the 
back  under  a  new  name.  Keep  your  five  guineas  in  your  pocket. 

II.  R.  P. — It  is  possible  that  the  paper  may  have  suffered  from  keeping, 
although  such  ought  not  to  be  the  case.  Try  the  effect  of  giving  a  longer 
exposure,  and  using  a  strong  restrainer  in  the  developer. 

J.  Jones. — The  manufactory  of  the  Steinbach  paper  is  in  Malmedv,  Germany. 
This  address  is  sufficient.  “Rives  ”  is  not  the  name  of  a  person,  but  the 
district  in  which  the  paper,  known  under  that  designation,  is  made. 

W.  Clew. — The  ordinary  bromide  paper  of  commerce  is  not  nearly  so  sensitive 
as  the  usual  run  of  dry  plates.  If  it  were  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to 
use,  being  too  unmanageable  for  general  work.  The  sensibility  of  different 
brands  varies  to  some  extent,  some  being  more  sensitive  than  others. 

Rev.  B.— Surely  you  cannot  consider  yourself  an  amateur  if  you  regularly  sell 
your  pictures.  The  fact  that  they  are  “only  landscapes”  makes  no  difference 
whatever.  Bedford,  Frith,  England,  Valentine  &  Sons,  and  many  others 
.only  produce  landscape  pictures,  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  class  them  as 
amateurs  for  that  reason. 

IlALF-rLATE  No.  2. — By  a  saturated  solution  of  alum  is  meant  a  Solution  con¬ 
taining  as  much  alum  as  the  water  will  dissolve.  The  actual  quantity  the 
water  will  take  up  depends  upon  its  temperature.  A  saturated  solution 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  whatever  that  may  happen 
to  be,  is  Avhat  is  generally  used  as  a  clearing  solution. 

A.  E.  Dobson. — The  spots  on  the  plates  are  clearly  due  to  the  gelatine,  and 
not,  as  you  are  told,  to  insufficient  washing  of  the  emulsion.  Sometimes 
spots,  similar  to  those  on  the  plates  you  enclose,  show  but  very  little 
indeed  when  the  negative  is  developed.  Before  throwing  the  plates  away, 
we  should  advise  you  to  ive  them  a  trial  in  the  camera. 


Josephus  writes:  “I  observed  in  your  issue  of  the  30th  ult.  that  the 
‘  burning  of  chlorate  of  potash  with  magnesium  powder  ’  for  the  purposes  <>i 
photography  is  patented.  Will  you  oblige  me,  and  reply  through  your 
valuable  Journal  whether  this  statement  is  strictly  com  t  .'  I  ant  further 
anxious  to  know  whether  this  would  interfere  with  the  right  of  any  amateur 
or  professional  gentleman  to  use  this  combination,  and  whether  the  mixture 
has  been  patented  to  be  used  in  any  particular  form.” — Chlorate  of  potash 
has  been  used  with  magnesium  powder  since  1885,  for  the  purpose  of 
photography. 

A.  C.  writes :  “  1  was  making  a  small  lavatory  into  a  dark  room  for  developing, 
and  I  blocked  up  the  window  (which  was  5lt.  8 in.  x  2  ft.  4  in.),  one  half 
with  black,  and  the  other  half  with  one  thickness  of  ruby  calico  and  one 
thickness  of  golden  calico,  which  I  got  from  Messrs.  Law  A  Son  .  made 
specially  for  dark  rooms.  I  was  most  careful  to  exclude  all  white  light. 
Would  this  be  a  safe  light  to  work  by  for  Paget’s  XXXXX  plates,  as  I 
developed  one  and  thought  it  was  fogged  ?”— In  reply  :  To  test  the  safety  of 
the  light  let  our  correspondent  superimpose  a  negative  upon  a  plate,  and 
expose  it  for  a  reasonable  time  to  the  light  transmitted  through  his  window. 
If,  on  applying  the  developer,  no  image  appears,  then  is  the  light  safe;  if 
otherwise,  another  thickness  of  coloured  material  must  be  added. 

Tone  (Dundalk)  writes:  “1.  I  use  ready  sensitised  paper,  and  find  it  takes 
about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  to  get  even  a  red  tone.  Is  this  unusually  long 
and  how  can  I  hasten  it  (acetate  of  soda  bath)  ? — 2.  In  keeping  first  washings 
of  prints  for  residues,  how  can  I  precipitate  the  silver  ?  After  two  days  the 
water  is  quite  milky.— In  reply  :  1.  The  prints  should  not  take  anything  like 
this  time  to  tone,  supposing  the  bath  be  in  good  order.  Try  the  effect  of 
immersing  the  prints  in  a  very  dilute  solution  of  common  washing  soda 
prior  to  toning.  If  this  does  not  obviate  the  trouble,  obtain  a  fresh  brand 
of  paper. — 2.  Add  an  ounce  or  two  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  washing 
waters,  and  then  stir  vigorously  for  a  few  minutes.  The  chloride  of  silver 
will  then  subside  quickly. 

C.  P.  says  :  “1.  Summer  is  coming  round.  I  shall  soon  be  on  a  tour,  accom¬ 
panied  by  my  camera.  I  wish  to  be  least  overweighed  with  plates,  so  I 
intend  to  try  the  films,  such  as  Eastman’s  stripping  films,  but  I  can’t  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  a  roll  holder  on  account  of  the  cost,  so  I  will  have  to  be 
contented  with  other  means.  I  don’t  care  for  the  film  carriers  as  supplied 
by  the  Eastman  Company,  as  I  guess  it  w'ould  be  very  awkward  to  change 
films  on  such  carriers  in  a  changing  bag  or  box,  so  I  wish  to  have  one  more 
simple,  capable  of  rapid  changing  while  out  in  the  open  air.  What  is  the 
best  means  for  attaining  that  object,  as  you  may  happen  to  know?  or  would 
some  correspondent  kindly  throw  some  hints  on  that !  1  fancy  that  if  the 
films  could  be  laid  anyhow  on,  say,  ferrotype  plates  on  both  sides,  and  four 
or  six  such  with  their  eight  or  twelve  films  be  placed  in  a  dark  slide,  it 
would  prove  better  and  more  convenient  than  the  film  carriers. — 2.  I  have 
read  in  a  book  that  .a  short-focus  lens  is  the  best  for  instantaneous  exposures, 
while  in  another  book  that  a  long  one  is  the  best,  on  account  of  the  Hood  of 
light  thus  thrown  upon  the  sensitive  plate.  Which  is  the  best,  in  your 
opinion,  for  the  purpose,  and  what  is  the  best  focus  for  a  half-plate  size  ?— 
3.  Where  can  I  get  a  reliable  sublimated  hydroquinone,  and  how  much 
per  ounce  ?  Will  Mr.  Iugall  kindly  give  us  his  latest  hydroquinone  formula 
for  developing  dry  plates  and  films  ! — 4.  Can  you  tell  me  what  rapidity  is 
Eastman’s  stripping  films  registered  on  Warnerke’s  sensitometer  average  ?” — 
In  reply :  1.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  will  give  their  experience  with 
different  film  carriers. — 2.  If  a  very  short-focus  lens  be  used,  it  will  have  to 
be  stopped  down  in  order  to  make  it  cover  the  plate  to  the  edges,  so  that  it 
becomes  slow  in  action.  Hence  a  lens  of  sufficient  focal  length  to  cover  the 
plate  with  its  full  aperature  is  preferable.  A  lens  of  the  “rapid  type,”  of 
from  eight  to  nine  inches  focus,  should  cover  a  half  plate  with  its  full 
opening. — 3.  Try  Mawson  &  Swan,  Soho-square,  or  from  any  first-class  dealer 
in  photographic  material. — 4.  We  have  made  no  sensitometer  tests  with  the 
films. 

- - - + - 


Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting,  April 
18,  1888,  will  be  on  The  Management  of  Exhibitions,  with  reference  to  a  com¬ 
munication  from  the  Camera  Club. 

The  premises  of  the  United  Kingdom  Dry  Plate  Company,  Bedford-street, 
were  broken  into  by  thieves  some  time  between  Saturday  evening  and  Monday 
morning  last.  Fortunately  all  moneys  had  been  safely  banked,  so  that  the 
burglars  had  to  be  content  with  four  shillings’  worth  of  stamps.  They, 
however,  opened  a  packet  of  every  size  of  dry  plate  iu  stock. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  usual  ordinary  meeting  of 
this  Society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next,  April  17,  at  eight  p.m.,  at  the 
Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  when  a  paper  on  Emulsions  by  W.  EL  Burton 
(Imperial  University,  Tokio,  Japan)  will  be  read;  and  a  paper,  A  Lens  Tube 
complete  with  Iris  Diaphragm  and  Adjustable  Exposer,  and  a  Combination  set 
of  Lenses  for  use  in  such  a  Tube,  will  be  read  by  G.  L.  Addenbrooke. 
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THE  PERMANENCY  OF  GELATINE  NEGATIVES. 

An  opportunity  recently  afforded  of  examining  a  large  number 
of  gelatine  negatives,  produced  at  various  times  within  the 
last  eight  or  nine  years,  has  been  a  task  of  considerable  interest 
not  unmixed  with  instruction,  as  throwing  some  light  on  several 
[questions  affecting  the  stability  of  that  factor  of  prime  import¬ 
ance,  the  negative.  When  the  permanency  of  a  photograph  of 
my  kind  is  in  question,  it  is  naturally  to  be  supposed  that  it 
jis  desired  to  be  preserved  for  a  length  of  time,  and  this  being 
50  it  is  hardly  a  subject  of  discussion  whether  it  should  be 
varnished  or  left  unprotected.  Of  all  the  varnished  negatives  we 
saw  not  one  properly  treated  film  that  had  received  any  injury 
rom  the  hand  of  time ;  but  it  is  an  experience  by  no  means 
incommon  to  find  that  when  an  unprotected  negative  is 
•equired  for  use  after  being  put  away  for  a  few  years  that 
t  bears  some  mark  of  injury  that  might  have  been  guarded 
gainst.  We  are  aware  that  many  photographers  consider  it  a 
paste  of  time  and  material  to  varnish  unless  very  large 
lumbers  of  prints  are  needed,  and  so  no  doubt  it  is  where 
ssistants  are  always  careful,  where  there  is  no  chance  of 
plashes  or  an  occasional  shower  of  rain  injuring  the  film,  where 
nder  no  circumstances  can  an  imperfectly,  dried  piece  of 
lilvered  paper  be  placed  to  print,  where  during  printing  no 
lie  is  ever  allowed  to  breathe  upon  a  negative  or  print  he  is 
xamining,  where  the  negatives  are  so  carefully  stored  that 
loisture  can  never  deposit  upon  their  surface,  where,  in  fact, 
iperhuman  caution  is  exercised  by  the  photographer  or  any 
ad  every  possible  assistant.  Yarnish  can  be  made  cheaply 
lough ;  it  does  not  take  long  to  coat  a  plate.  Except  where  it 
as  only  an  evanescent  value  every  negative  should  receive  a 
lating. 

We  are  often  asked  how  to  remedy  the  brown  stain  that 
'suits  from  putting  a  damp  piece  of  silver  paper  against  a 
ilatine  film.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  practical  remedy, 
he  stain  itself  does  not  appear  instantly,  for  its  presence  is  a 
?u  that  reduction  has  taken  place.  When  it  is  thought  that 
ere  is  a  possibility  of  injury  through  the  presence  of  moisture 
hile  silvered  paper  has  been  in  contact,  the  best  plan  is  to 
ace  the  unvarnished  negative  in  methylated  spirit  for  awhile, 
d  then  to  lightly  rub,  for  a  second  or  two,  upon  the  spot  where 
nger  is  apprehended,  a  pledget  of  cotton  wool  soaked  with  a 
lution  of  cyanide  (about  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce),  and, 
ally,  to  wash  well  for  an  hour  or  two  in  running  water. 
ie  difficulty  of  removal  of  any  stain  caused  by  nitrate  of  silver 
ses  from  the  fact  that  the  image  and  the  stain  are,  in  the 
lln,  composed  of  the  same  substance — metallic  silver. 

The  next  point  where  stored  gelatine  negatives  are  found  to 
defective  is  in  the  results  of  imperfect  washing.  There  are 


at  the  present  time,  no  doubt,  more  experimenters  working 
gelatine  plates  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  wet  plates 
than  of  old  hands  familiar  with  both ;  hence  disaster  in  this 
direction  can  usually  only  be  put  down  to  want  of  care  and 
not  to  a  clinging  to  old  habits.  Five  minutes  good  washing 
would  free  a  collodion  negative  from  hypo  more  fully  than  an 
hour’s  similar  treatment  of  gelatine.  The  washing  is  indeed  a 
subject  of  far  greater  importance  than  is  commonly  thought,  for 
if  it  be  not  thorough  film  and  varnish  will  “go,”  and  the  image 
be  almost  destroyed.  Of  the  negatives  injured  this  way,  most 
were  seen  to  be  defective  at  one  corner  or  one  edge,  rarely  over 
the  whole  of  the  film.  This  is  easily  explicable.  Nineteen 
out  of  twenty  photographers  wash  their  pictures  under  the 
tap ;  but  even  with  collodion,  and  far  more  so  with  a  repellent 
surface  like  that  of  a  dry  plate,  unless  the  plate  be  carefully 
levelled  the  water  will  not  flow  freely  over  the  whole  of  the 
film,  but,  even  with  a  strong  service  of  water,  will  by  prefer¬ 
ence  incline  to  one  or  two  corners,  and  leave  the  others  un¬ 
washed.  This  is  clearly  the  cause  of  the  many  defective 
corners  to  be  found  on  stored  negatives. 

But  amongst  the  sets  we  speak  of  there  were  pictures  that 
exhibited  other  causes  of  want  of  permanence,  and  these  were 
evidently  defective  modes  of  intensification,  a  plan  that  has  to 
be  resorted  to  by  the  best  operator  at  times,  unless  he  chooses 
to  adopt  the  method  of  reqjroduction  by  carbon  or  otherwise. 
A  weak  negative  may  be  thus  reproduced  so  as  to  exhibit  much 
brilliancy  when  taken  in  hand  by  an  experienced  worker. 
When  gold  is  used — either  in  the  form  of  plain  solution  of 
chloride  or  converted  into  a  toning  bath — there  is  not  the 
slightest  danger  of  harm  accruing  :  the  image  retains  all  its 
characteristics  of  permanency;  and  so  with  platinum.  But  as  the 
gain  in  density  by  these  methods  is  but  slight,  they  are  not 
often  resorted  to,  and  others  involving  the  use  of  mercury 
salts  or  of  a  process  of  redevelopment  are  preferred.  W  e  have 
so  recently  devoted  attention  to  the  method  of  intensification 
by  silver  that  we  need  not  again  revert  to  it  save  in  saying  that 
when  evil  was  wrought  by  its  use  it  was  of  an  opposite  kind  to 
that  resulting  from  improper  mercurial  treatment,  inasmuch  as 
excessive  density — universal  over  lights  and  shades — was  its 
characteristic,  while  with  the  latter  method  the  rule  was  that 
the  density  diminished  greatly,  often  till  the  image  became 
thinner  than  before  intensification. 

We  must  admit  that  mercurial  intensification  is  still  an 
enigma.  Two  negatives,  apparently  treated  exactly  alike,  may 
be  stored,  and  yet  one  shall  be  unaltered  by  time  but  the  other 
converted  into  a  useless  piece  of  lumber.  One  of  the  permanent 
negatives  we  saw  was  half  a  dozen  years  old,  and  seemed  as 
though  recently  produced,  bearing  no  sign  of  after  treatment, 
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yet  we  were  informed  that  one  half  of  the  plate  had  been  inten¬ 
sified  and  the  other  left  untouched.  The  process  employed 
was  that  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards — solution  of  iodide  of  mercury 
in  hyposulphite  solution.  There  is  no  doubt  this  is  the  most 
fascinating  of  all  intensifies.  A  negative  is  found  to  be  weak 
after  fixing ;  it  is  simply  placed  in  some  of  this  inten- 
sifier,  when,  gradually,  the  density  increases,  almost  to  any 
extent,  and  the  image  itself  at  this  stage  cannot  be  told  from 
an  unintensified  one.  Yet  one  may  stand  and  the  other  fall. 
If  an  infallible  method  of  preventing  fading  at  all  times  after  its 
use  could  be  devised,  this  method  would  be  priceless  ;  but  it  is, 
perhaps,  as  well  that  it  should  be  fallible,  as  otherwise  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  photography  would  be  rendered  altogether  too  easy — 
it  would  be  a  pity  to  render  it  free  of  all  dependence  upon 
judgment,  skill,  and  knowledge. 

There  is  a  plain  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  this  set  of  nega¬ 
tives — good,  bad,  and  indifferent — and  it  is  that  where  com¬ 
plete  permanency  is  found  throughout  a  whole  set  of  negatives, 
it  will  be  seen  that  varnishing  of  all  plates,  a  thorough  and 
effective  system  of  washing,  and  an  avoidance  of  methods  of  in¬ 
tensification,  will  have  been  the  rule  which  has  governed  their 
production. 

- - — ♦ - 

ENGRAVING  LENS  MOUNTS. 

Invited  to  visit  certain  engineering  works  in  Houndsditcli  with 
a  view  to  make  the  personal  acquaintance  of  an  engraving 
machine  by  which  had  been  produced  some  work  of  singular 
excellence  upon  polished  and  lacquered  brass  mounts  of  lenses, 
we  availed  ourselves  of  the  opportunity. 

We  found  that  the  machine,  one  of  great  strength  and  quite 
free  from  flexure  in  any  of  its  parts,  is  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  the  pentagraph,  a  tracer  at  one  portion  being 
passed  over  any  cliche  or  guide  piece  reproducing  every  letter, 
on  a  reduced  scale,  at  the  cutter  end,  and  this  no  matter 
whether  the  surface  be  cylindrical,  as  in  the  case  of  a  lens 
mount,  or  flat,  as  in  that  of  an  ivory  tablet  for  a  camera.  The 
machine  is  the  invention  of  the  Messrs.  Taylor,  Opticians  and 
Machinists,  of  Slate  Works,  Leicester,  and  is  at  once  simple 
and  effective. 

The  application  of  the  machine  for  any  particular  class  of 
work  commences  by  the  setting  of  the  types  in  a  place  specially 
arranged  for  the  purpose.  These  consist  of  square  plates  of 
steel  or  iron,  having  sunk  in  the  faces  the  various  letters. 
When  this  has  been  done  and  the  types  firmly  locked  together, 
the  thing  to  be  engraved,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  whether 
flat  or  cylindrical,  is  securely  fixed  to  another  portion  of  the 
machine,  and  the  power,  either  of  a  foot,  as  in  a  small  lathe,  or 
that  from  a  shaft  of  a  steam  engine,  is  applied,  and  the  tracer 
being  rapidly  moved  in  the  indented  letters  of  the  types  all 
the  rest  proceeds  automatically,  the  letters  being  engraved  in 
facsimile  and  in  any  degree  of  thickness,  thinness,  or  dimen¬ 
sions  determined  by  the  operator.  The  cost  of  engraving  a 
rather  lengthy  name,  address,  and  inscription,  on  a  lens  mount 
would  not,  we  were  informed,  much  exceed  three-halfpence. 

Several  things  struck  us  while  examining  the  machine  at 
work  :  First,  there  wTas  absolutely  no  burr  raised,  and  hence 
the  polishing  and  lacquering  might  be  completed  before  the 
engraving  was  made.  Again,  where  the  surface  of  the  metal 
had  been  blackened  a  beautiful  bright  gold-looking  imprint 
would  result,  with  perfect  finish.  Thirdly,  any  maker  could 
adopt  his  own  special  imprint  or  signature  to  be  used  under 
supervision,  and  from  the  impossibility  of  imitating  this  by  an 
engraver,  however  skilful  he  might  be,  a  means  was  thus 


placed  in  his  own  power,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  public,  of 
instantly  detecting  a  counterfeit. 

We  saw  circular  work  also  executed,  such  as  that  hitherto 
performed  by  a  dividing  engine. 

Examining  the  various  cutters  we  found  them  of  all  sizes 
and  forms,  some  leaving  the  engraving  with  bevelled  sides,  I 
others  giving  a  vertical  cut.  The  bottoms  of  the  cut  letters, 
too,  may  cither  be  smooth  and  flat  or  rough,  as  when  subsc-, 
quent  waxing  is  to  be  had  recourse  to. 

We  welcome  this  engraving  machine  as  something  likely  to 
be  useful  in  the  optical  trade. 


Though  tardy  in  making  its  appearance,  there  are  now  distinct 
evidences  of  the  approach  of  spring,  thanks  to  the  few  days  of  genia 
weather  we  have  recently  experienced.  The  trees  and  shrubs  art; 
now,  for  the  most  part,  budding  forth,  and  if  the  mild  weathei 
continues  they  will  soon  be  in  full  leaf.  As  the  year  is  so  fa 
advanced,  spring,  from  a  photographer’s  point  of  view,  promises  to  b< 
of  but  short  duration,  for  -when  once  the  leaves  unfold,  supposing  they 
are  not  climatically  checked,  they  will  now  quickly  acquire  thei 
summer  proportions  and  hues.  Hence,  those  who  desire  to  obtaii 
pictures  of  “spring  effects”  should  be  prepared  to  secure  ther 
directly  the  opportunity  occurs,  or  they  may  have  to  defer  the  wor 
for  another  year.  _ 

During  spring  or  early  summer  there  are  certain  subjects  that  ca 
be  made  into  excellent  pictures  which  cannot  bo  taken  successful! 
later  on  when  the  foliage  is  at  its  full.  There  are  many  building 
old  ruins,  and  the  like  which  are  nearly,  or  quite,  obscured  froi 
such  a  position  ae  the  camera  must  necessarily  be  placed  in  when  tl 
surrounding  trees  are  in  full  leaf.  When,  however,  they  are  ju 
putting  on  their  light  and  delicate  spring  garbs  charming  pictur 
may  be  obtained,  as  the  buildings  can  be  distinctly  seen  through  tl 
small  foliage,  and  the  trees  have  not  the  barren  appearance  the 
possess  in  winter.  There  are,  also,  many  dark  glens  and  woods 
which  capital  pictures  can  be  taken  when  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  b 
lightly  clothed,  but  when  the  foliage  is  heavy  there  is  such  an  absen 
oF “  sparkling  ”  lights  that  the  thing  is  next  to  impossible.  Even  wi 
a  very  prolonged  exposure  and  the  most  skilful  treatment  the  resi 
is  usually  eminently  unsatisfactory. 


It  is  now  known  all  over  London  that,  wdth  a  view  of  imparting 
higher  tone  to  the  Exhibitions  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Co  | 
Britain,  the  Council  of  this  Society  has  decided  upon  giving 
medals  or  awards  ,at  their  exhibitions.  It  was  high  time  that  s< 
leading  Society  took  such  a  bold  position,  for  the  medal  system,  as 
have  already  said,  has  assumed  the  dimensions  of  a  public  nuisai 
and  medals  have,  from  their  plentifulness,  ceased  to  have  any  va! 
Time  was  when  they  were  highly  valued ;  but  the  difficulty  will  n 
be  to  find  any  one  willing  to  send  his  photographs  around  the  p- 
vincial  exhibitions  who  has  not  “scooped  in’’  from  one  to  half  a  do  1 
or  more,  perchance  for  the  same  photograph. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  in  London,  Paris,  and  elsewhere,  fraudul  t 
pictures  are  produced  systematically  and  on  an  extensive  scale.  G 
of  our  daily  contemporaries  dealing  with  this  subject  lately,  asss  => 
that  half  the  old  masters  which  goto  America  are  painted  in  Pa  • 
These  manufactured  pictures  are  not  really  the  work  of  any  one  n  o 
but  are  made  up  of  that  of  several.  For  example,  one  artist  1 
paint  the  sky,  a  second  the  trees,  a  third  the  foreground,  and  a  foi 1 
the  water,  another  will  do  the  figures  or  cattle,  and  so  on,  accoffg 
to  the  specialities  of  the  different  men.  Indeed,  the  division  of  lab11’ 
is  carried  on  in  making  this  class  of  picture  as  in  any  other  m3 1 
facture.  It  is  not  to  say  that  because  a  picture  is  built  up  of  sev 1 
peoples’  labour  that  it  is  necessarily  bad  as  a  work  of  art,  but  1S 
certainly  a  fraud  upon  the  purchaser  if  it  is  sold  as  the  work  of ie 
of  the  old  masters. 
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The  Italian  Exhibition  at  West  Brompton  which  is  to  open  next 
month  promises  to  he  an  extensive  one,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
1  fact  that  more  than  three  thousand  applications  for  space  have  been 
j  received.  We  learn  that  the  artistic  industries  for  which  Italy  is  so 
Celebrated  will  be  specialities  in  this  exhibition  —  ceramic  ware  in 
particular.  Italian  photography,  too,  we  are  informed,  will  be  well 
represented. 

A  special  feature  in  connexion  with  Italian  photography  is  the 
ixtremely  low  price  at  which  photographic  views  are  sold,  and  it 
s  a  marvel  to  English  photographers  how  they  are  produced  for  the 
noney.  Unmounted  silver  prints,  and  good  ones  too,  measuring  ten 
!  jy  eight  to  twelve  by  ten  inches,  and  even  larger,  are  sold,  retail,  in 
nost  of  the  principal  towns  for  the  small  sum  of  threepence  to 
ivepence  each,  English  money.  If  a  dozen  or  more  be  taken  at  a 
ime  the  retailer  will  allow  a  liberal  discount  off  these  prices.  The 
I  mrprising-  part  of  the  business  is  that  the  materials  used  in  the  pro- 
luction  of  the  pictures  cost  quite  as  much  there  as  here.  The  only 
idvantage  Italy  possesses  over  England  in  the  production  of  these 
ow  priced  pictures  is  in  the  cost  for  labour.  This  is  obtainable  there 
it  a  very  low  rate  as  compared  with  other  countries.  The  printers 
vho  produce  these  cheap  pictures,  we  are  given  to  understand,  work 
musually  long  hours  and  are  content  with  a  very  small  salary  ;  they 
ire  also  careful  workers.  It  has  been  surmised  by  some,  Avhen 
nctures  are  produced  for  such  a  trifling  sum  as  these  are,  that  the 
vorkmanship  must  necessarily  be  inferior.  But  this  is  not  the  case, 
is  the  photographs  are  really  very  good  in  quality.  Quite  recently 
ye  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  a  large  collection  purchased  in 
lifferent  parts  of  the  country  some  years  ago,  and  they  certainty  have 
lot  changed  more  than  the  general  rim  of  prints  produced  here  would 
iave  done  in  a  similar  period. 


forensic  one,  and  he  possessed  the  skill  and  shrewdness  of  the  most 
astute  lawyer.  Born  in  Canada,  of  French  extraction,  he  died  in  New 
York  on  the  31st  ult.,  after  a  lingering  illness. 

A  capital  full-page  portrait  of  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Moss,  by  the  Moss  type 
process  of  photo-engraving,  appears  in  the  Woman's  Magazine  (U.S.A.) 
for  March,  together  with  a  sketch  of  her  life.  The  Moss  Engraving 
Company,  of  New  York,  with  John  C.  Moss  as  President  and°Super- 
intendent,  and  Mrs.  Moss  as  Treasurer,  is  stated  to  be  the  largest 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  Mr.  Moss  was  at  one  time  a 
journeyman  printer,  and  he  and  his  wife  had  a  hard  struggle  with  the 
world.  But  a  certain  idea  which  he  had  entertained  relative  to  the 
possibility  of  allying  photography  with  engraving  was,  after  many 
failures,  eventually  brought  to  a  successful  issue  by  Mrs.  Moss,  who 
was  a  practical  worker.  The  print  in  question  is  an  admirable  speci¬ 
men  of  the  photo-engraver’s  art. 

Messrs.  E.  &  II.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.  are  to  try  the  experiment  of 
bringing  out  a  Photographic  Annual,  but  instead  of  being  issued  at 
Christmas,  in  the  manner  of  the  European  ones,  it  will  be  published 
in  the  summer.  It  is  to  be  of  an  international  character.  Mr.  Richard 
Anthony  has  been  over  in  Europe  and  has  completed  all  arrangements 
so  far  as  the  Old  YVorld  is  concerned. 

A  great  success  was  felt  by  the  members  of  the  North  London 
Photographic  Society  to  have  been  scored  by  Mr.  John  L.  Stettinius, 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  in  the  production  of  some  photographs 
exhibited  by  the  President  on  Tuesday  evening.  These  included  a 
bather  in  the  act  of  making  a  vertical  dive,  caught  during  his  descent 
when  he  was  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  surface  and  so  near  to 
the  camera  as  to  measure  three  inches,  the  sharpness  of  the  figure  thus 
falling  through  the  air  being  astonishing.  Other  pictures,  including 
Shakeresses,  children,  woodland  scenes,  and  seascapes,  attested  the 
artist’s  skill. 


^.n  attempt  is  being  made  to  float  another  photographic  company — 
Jayall  &  Co.,  Limited.  The  company  proposes  to  take  over  the 
msiness  of  Mr.  Mayall  in  Bond-street,  and  acquire  his  patents  in 
onnexion  with  colouring.  This  colour  subject  was  duty  commented 
pon  by  the  photographic  press  at  the  time  it  was  first  heralded, 
’he  proposed  capital  of  the  company  is  to  be  50,0001.  in  one  pound 
hares.  The  prospectus  is  of  the  usual  glowing  character,  and 
ontains  old  extracts  from  the  newspaper  press  with  reference  to  the 
olouring.  We  notice,  however,  that  any  direct  reference  to  “  taking 
kotographs  in  natural  colours”  is  studiously  avoided.  According  to 
he  prospectus  an  annual  income  of  15,000/.  is'  anticipated  from 
he  granting  of  licenses  alone  to  provincial  photographers.  But  alas 
(or  this  prospect !  Some  of  the  provincial  photographers  have  seen 
pecimens,  while  all  who  read  the  photographic  journals  know  by 
fliat  means  the  colours  are  applied. 

- * - 


AMERICAN  MEN  AND  MATTERS. 


'he  death  of  Joseph  Zentmayer,  optician,  of  Philadelphia,  is  reported, 
le  bore  a  high  reputation  as  a  skilled  member  of  his  profession,  but 
ns  was  more  in  the  microscopic  than  in  the  photographic  direction, 
t  was  in  1866  that  Mr.  Zentmayer  introduced  a  photographic  objec- 
ve  known  by  his  name,  which  includes  a  very  large  angle  of  view, 
t  is  a  doublet  composed  of  two  simple  crown  glass  lenses,  and  of  an 
nusually  deep  meniscus  form.  He  also  introduced  improvements  in 
le  stage  of  the  microscope  which  are  now  well  known. 


We  are  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Theodore  Sarony  Lambert,  of 
ew  York.  Mr.  Lambert  was  at  one  time  well  known  in  this  country 
3  a  very  successful  introducer  of  new  processes,  some  of  which  he 
igineered  along  with,  or  in  the  interests  of,  his  uncle,  the  late  Mr. 
arony,  of  Scarborough.  Among  those  processes  which  were  organized 
>r  public  use  by  Mr.  Lambert  were  the  photo-crayon  process,  Van  der 
7eyde’s  method  of  finishing  enlargements,  the  Lambertype  process  of 
reducing  enlargements  and  chromotypes  in  carbon,  several  processes 
-  minor  account,  and,  perhaps  the  best  of  all,  the  Artotype  process, 
Inch  was  based  on  a  combination  of  several  patented  collotypic  pro- 
isses,  the  rights  of  which  he  had  acquired.  This  was  worked  in  New 
ork  until  its  purchase  by  a  firm  there,  and  the  beauty  of  the  results 
as  never  yet  been  surpassed.  Mr.  Lambert’s  mind  was  essentially  a 


■ - - 

THE  OXYETIIER  EXPLOSION. 

A  feiend  of  mine  whose  knowledge  of  mechanical  engineering  fairly 
entitles  him  to  be  termed  an  “  expert,”  has  examined  the  exploded 
ether  tank  originally  sent  to  me  by  the  Editors  of  this  JouexaL,  and 
has  discovered  what  he  considers  to  be  a  leak  in  the  septum  dividing 
the  0  reserve  from  the  ether  chamber.  The  leak  is,  of  course,  very 
small,  or  it  would  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  others  who  examined 
the  tank,  myself  included ;  and  it  is  an  old  leak  as  shown  b  j  the  oxidised 
appearance  of  the  metal. 

I  thought  it  better,  under  the  circumstances,  to  write  once  more  to 
the  exhibitor,  and  ask  him  kindly  to  recapitulate  the  history  of  the 
tank.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  his  letter:  — 

“  The  tank  was  purchased  in  February,  1887,  and  worked  well  all 
that  season,  the  H  flame  burning  at  the  tip  of  the  jet  very  much  like 
ordinary  coal  gas.  I  put  away  the  tank  for  the  summer  with  ether 
in  it,  and  got  it  out  again  for  use  in  November,  1887.  At  once  I  saw 
a  change ;  the  flame  heated  the  top  of  the  lime  red-hot  before  the  O 
was  turned  on.  I  emptied  the  tank,  looked  at  the  inside  of  it  as  far 
as  I  could,  and  saw  it  covered  with  a  white  powder.  I  thought  the 
ether  had  become  acid  and  acted  on  the  metal,  and  mentally  observed 
that  tanks  like  other  things  would  not  last  for  ever.  It  was  then 
emptied  and  charged  with  fresh  ether,  but  the  result  was  the  same, 
the  lime  being  heated  one-third  of  the  way  down  before  the  oxygen 
tap  was  turned  on.  I  knew  that  this  was  wrong,  and  had  often 
pointed  it  out  to  others  as  a  sign  of  danger,  but  I  was  thrown  off  my 
guard  by  the  fact  that  I  was  working  with  a  cylinder  of  gas  at 
1000  pounds  pressure,  whereas  what  I  had  used  the  previous  season 
was  not  more  than  600  pounds.  I  tried  to  think  that  this  might  ex¬ 
plain  the  peculiar  appearance  and  behaviour  of  the  flame,  and  con¬ 
tented  myself  with  looking  to  my  pumice  tubes,  trusting  to  them 
for  protection.  However,  the  light  behaved  Averse  and  Avorse,  and 
that  was  the  reason  why  I  was  trying  the  apparatus  beforehand  in  an 
empty  room  when  the  accident  happened.  Probably  with  pumico 
tubes  to  the  tap  of  each  jet,  as  I  had  at  first,  the  tank  would  even  then 
have  been  safe  ;  this  was  my  great  error,  remoi'ing  the  tubes  to  the 
nozzles  of  the  dissolver  for  the  sake  of  convenience.” 

In  the  above  remarks  the  Avriter  is  no  doubt  correct  in  saying  that 
the  pumice  tubes  Avere  too  low  down,  but  this  point  has  been  already 
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discussed.  The  other,  that  is  to  say  the  leak  in  the  tank,  is  of  more 
importance.  I  always  empty  my  own  tank  as  soon  as  I  return 
home  from  the  lecture.  The  ether  will  run  quietly  out  at  the 
orifice  used  for  filling  if  before  inverting  the  tank  you  close  both 
the  taps  to  prevent  the  air  from  entering  too  quickly :  then  leave 
it  to  get  dry  and  draw  air  through  it  until  there  is  no  more  taste 
of  ether.  In  this  way  the  tank,  unlike  other  things,  will  practically 
last  for  ever. 

In  my  last  paper,  written  before  the  information  contained 
in  this  one  came  to  hand,  I  suggested  that  the  oxygen  reserve 
chamber  in  Broughton’s  tank  should  be  separated  from  the  ether 
reserve.  If  this  were  done  it  would  be  far  easier  to  solder  the 
tank,  and  a  small  defect  or  leakage  would  not  be  of  the  same 
importance. 

One  statement  in  the  original  letter  written  by  the  lanternist  to 
the  Editors  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  immediately 
after  the  explosion  puzzled  me.  He  said  that  the  flame  burnt  yellow 
throughout,  before  the  O  was  turned  on.  I  asked  him  if  the  printer 
had  not  made  a  mistake,  as  it  should  have  been  blue  throughout ;  but 
he  said  no  !  the  Journal  had  reported  him  correctly.  The  explanation 
is,  that  the  flame  was  playing  against  the  lime  when  he  looked  at  it, 
and  the  lime  as  soon  as  it  becomes  strongly  heated  imparts  a  reddish 
or  orange-yellow  colour  to  the  flame.  If  the  lime,  however, were  taken 
away,  too  little  ether  would  make  the  flame  burn  blue  or  violet,  instead 
of  whitish  yellow  which  is  its  proper  colour. 

Ives's  Porous  Saturator. — Mr.  F.  Barber  has  written  to  me  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  I  think  that  portions  of  his  letter  would  interest  your 
readers.  He  says,  “  The  saturator  sent  to  you  by  Messrs.  Cutts, 
Sutton  &  Sons,  is  the  identical  one  which  I  have  so  often  tried  in  vain 
to  explode.  I  am  aware  that  it  has  some  defects, ‘hut  they  are  gradu¬ 
ally  being  removed.  First,  the  ends  are  round ,  which  prevents  the 
roll  of  flannel  from  completely  filling  the  inside  space.  This  we  shall 
get  over  by  having  flat  caps  put  to  the  cylinders.  The  new  caps  will 
have  hexagon  nuts,  so  that  by  means  of  a  spanner  they  can  be 
tightened  up  to  any  degree  against  the  lead  washer  on  the  inside,  and 
so  make  a  perfect  joint.  Another  advantage  of  this  arrangement  will 
be  that  the  rolls  of  flannel  can  be  easily  taken  out  and  dried,  which 
ought  to  be  done  after  the  saturator  has  been  used  ten  or  a  dozen 
times,  as  the  methylated  ether  contains  water,  and  leaves  it  behind  in 
evaporating. 

“  I  notice  that  you  question  Mr.  Ives’s  assertion  that  the  passage  for 
oxygen  in  the  saturator  is  never  large  enough  to  hold  an  explosive 
mixture  capable  of  doing  any  harm  whatever ;  but  may  not  the  fibres 
of  the  flannel  act  in  some  measure  like  the  wire  gauze  in  a  Davy  safety 
lamp,  and  so  prevent  explosion  ?  ” 

In  answer  to  this  last  remark  of  Mr.  Barber’s,  I  would  say  that  I  do 
not  think  the  flannel  can  act  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the  wire 
gauze  in  a  Davy  lamp,  which,  being  a  metallic  substance,  cools  the 
flame ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it  would  have  no  restraining 
effect  whatever,  and  I  am  only  sorry  that  the  demands  upon  my  time 
as  the  clergyman  of  a  populous  parish  prevent  me  from  making  an 
exhaustive  set  of  experiments.  T.  Frederick  Hardwich. 

- - 

•  LIGHTING  THE  SITTER. 

So  much  has  been  written  relative  to  dry  plates,  their  mode  of 
development  and  treatment  in  general,  that  I  fear  it  is  a  somewhat 
difficult  matter  to  start  any  fresh  suggestions — at  least,  those  of  any 
utility.  I  venture  to  hope,  however,  that  these  jottings  may  be 
worth  the  perusal  to  some  few  at  least.  Experience  has,  I  think, 
demonstrated  uncontestably  that  the  lighting  is  of  equal  importance 
with  the  developer  and  any  subsequent  treatment  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  quality  of  the  negative.  A  plate  may  be  the  perfection 
of  a  plate,  and  the  developer  the  perfection  of  a  developer,  but  with 
bad  lighting — I  do  not  mean  quantity  of  light,  but  modelling  pure 
and  simple — an  indifferent  negative,  not  only  artistically  but  fre¬ 
quently  in  quality,  will  be  the  result.  Until  operators  make  this 
study  one  of  first-rate  importance,  these  unsatisfactory  results  must 
and  will  ensue. 

When  visiting  one  of  the  exhibitions  at  South  Kensington — 
the  Colonial  —  I  was  much  struck  with  the  Canadian  and  New 
Zealand  (I  think  these  were  the  two)  photographic  exhibits.  The 
majority  were  very  dissimilar  to  our  English  photographs,  and,  much 


as  I  certainly  did  admire  them,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
majority  of  our  clients  would  decline  them,  at  least  as  English  pro¬ 
ductions.  I  say  English  productions,  for  it  is  “passing  strange"  yet 
true  that  Englishmen  frequently  admire  a  foreign  (?)  production,  but 
the  same  thing  done  at  home  is  not.  These  Colonial  pictures  were 
strong  in  contrast,  not,  however,  in  the  least  harsh,  favouring  the 
presumption  that  they  were  from  rather  under-exposed  negatives. 
They  were  of  a  blue  tone,  not  grey — the  effect  in  the  majority  being 
very  beautiful;  still  the  shadows  were  deep,  very  deep,  compared 
with  our  own.  Now  your  thorough-going  Englishman  objects — and 
strongly,  too — against  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  photograph  that 
looks,  so  he  says,  “  like  a  nigger."  His  choice  is  a  well  lighted,  well 
exposed  picture,  and  that  being  the  case,  English  photographers  must 
produce  what  he  wants.  Now  both  these  requirements,  lighting  and 
exposure,  are  quite  compatible  with  most  excellent  work,  though,  to 
my  thinking — perhaps  it  is  conceit — not  so  easy ;  for  is  not  weakness 
and  flatness  rather  than  brilliancy  and  rotundity  more  likely  to 
result  ? 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  no  comparison  is  intended  to  be  drawn 
between  our  own  and  Colonial  work;  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
what  suits,  or  does  not  suit,  the  taste  of  our  clients.  There  is 
“good  taste”  in  appreciating  both;  both  excel,  each  in  their  own 
way,  and  the  photographer  doe3  not  lose  in  artistic  worth  by  culti¬ 
vating  (because  he  is  obliged  to  if  he  wants  to  please  his  customers) 
the  one  style  of  production.  It  is  not — at  least,  I  think  not — pandering 
to  a  “  taste  ”  or  “  fancy  ”  that  lacks  merit,  and  should,  consequently, 
be  discouraged. 

The  effect  of  various  lightings  is  vividly  shown  in  V oge! s  Handbook 
of  Photography  by  a  series  of  small  photographs.  They  are  of  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  dissimilarity  of  the  faces 
is  extreme,  in  fact,  they  would  hardly  be  thought  to  be  of  the  same 
individual.  One  is  direct  front  light,  one  strong  top  light,  another 
strong  side  light ;  the  other  avoids  all  these  extremes.  It  certainly 
may  be  granted  that  in  some  few — very  few — instances  such  ex¬ 
aggerations,  somewhat  modified  certainly,  are  a  real  gain,  and  do 
improve  the  face,  but  they  are,  in  general,  to  be  avoided,  or  rather, 
knowing  the  results  of  these  varied  lightings,  to  master  them,  for. 
after  all,  that  is  what  should  be  attained.  It  is  not  altogether  the 
cutting  off  of  this  and  that  light,  but  the  skilful  use  of  all,  so  that  the 
one  may  balance  the  other,  and  when  desired  (because  necessary  tc 
avoid  flatness),  directing  a  greater  volume  from  one  given  point 
Very  many  photographers  light  in  too  direct  a  manner — the  whole 
of  the  light  is  concentrated  on  sitter  and  background ;  the  effect  i.‘ 
neither  pleasing  nor  artistic ;  rotundity  and  relief  (in  particular)  art 
sadly  wanting. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  requirements  of  the  old  (!)  wet  plates 
certain  it  is  that  dry  plates  require  more  elaborate  studio  arrange 
ments.  Curtains  must  now  play  a  very  important  part.  Of  course  it  i 
impossible  to  lay  down  certain  cut  and  dried  rules  for  their  ar 
rangement,  as  most  studios  vary  in  the  quantity  and  quality  o" 
light  and,  not  least,  the  direction  from  which  the  chief  volume  i| 
obtained.  It  is  a  “  safe  and  sound  ”  general  rule,  however,  to  ver 
sparingly  use,  if  at  all,  any  direct  front  light.  Some  studios  are  ver 
fortunately  situated,  the  position  of  the  surrounding  buildings,  &< 
being  most  effectual  in  cutting  off  unnecessary  light,  and  also  creatii 
a  channel  which  directs  that  which  is  obtained  most  advantageous! 
Others,  again,  get  a  superabundance  of  light — a  regular  glare,  ar 
these  are  the  most  difficult  to  work.  It  has  been  my  invariab 
experience  that  the  best  results  are  produced  by  the  light  bein 
filtered  through  curtains.  I  must,  however,  admit  that  my  chie 
experience  with  dry  plates  has  been  in  a  studio  with  a  fearful  glarr 
and  which,  of  course,  had  to  be  got  rid  of.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  also  observed  that  with  groups  taken  in  the  open  air  those  dor 
in  the  shadow  of  either  trees  or  houses  were,  as  a  rule,  better  tha 
those  taken  in  a  direct  light — of  course,  not  in  the  sunshine,  but  wit 
cloudy  sky ;  those  in  shade  had  always  more  delicacy  of  half  top 
Therefore  to  those  whose  studios  are  not  favourably  situated,  I  advif 
an  unstinted  use  of  curtains.  Two  sets  are  really  necessary,  one  C| 
thin  gauze  (preferably  blue)  and  the  other  thicker ;  these  to  cover  th 
whole  of  the  roof  and  side  lights.  They  are  most  convenient 
arranged  in  two  parallel  rows  for  the  roof,  and  the  same  for  the  skf 
and  the  two  thicknesses  (of  gauze)  to  be  independent  of  each  othe 
one  just  below  the  other.  So  arranged,  the  curtains  may  be  move 
as  desired  with  a  stick  or  rod,  and  almost  any  lighting  may  1 
obtained.  With  practice  and  judgment,  badly  modelled  picturi 
should  be  the  exception. 

After  the  light  has  been  softened  and  modified,  and  the  face  lool 
all  half  tone,  then  a  little — very  little  —  direct  light  from  the  ro 
nearest  the  eaves  and  next  the  sitter  should  be  directed  on  the  fac 
This,  skilfully  done,  will  give  beautiful  points  of  light  on  forebea 
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nose,  chin,  &c.,  and  with  the  discriminate  use  of  a  reflector  for  the 
shadow  side  the  subject  should  fairly  glow,  and  the  light  seem  to 
play  round  it.  This  effect  is  considerably  enhanced  by  getting  a 
little  direct  light  on  the  background — preferably  from  the  top — the 
light  not  to  touch  the  sitter  but  to  go  overhead.  This  give3  splendid 
atmosphere,  and  the  effect  of  loftiness  and  space. 

To  attain  such  lighting  under  all  circumstances  is  not  by  any 
means  easy ;  still,  to  study  and  strive  for  it  is  well  worth  while, 
and  the  results  amply  repay  all  toil.  Relief,  rotundity,  and  delicacy 
of  half  tone,  combined  with  brilliancy,  are  true  joys  to  the  really 
enthusiastic  and  artistic  photographer.  To  him  they  are  “  things 
of  beauty,”  and  may  be  “joys  for  ever."  William  Schmidt. 

» 

- + - 

A  MAGAZINE  CAMERA. 

In  some  recent  remarks  on  the  convenience  or  otherwise  of  a  camera 
,o  contain  its  own  slides,  there  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
he  practicability  and  usefulness  of  such  a  travelling  outfit.  Perhaps 
he  record  of  an  ounce  of  practice  is  better  than  a  pound  of  precept. 

have  had  several  of  this  style  of  camera  all  about  the  half-plate 
ize.  The  first  were  made  of  a  then  favourite  size,  seven  and  a  half 
>y  five  and  a  half  inches,  a  good  landscape  size,  and  made  to  suit  a 
pecificlens  (single),  this  being  extensible  in  the  mount  to  fully  half  an 
nch,  which  is  ample  for  any  single  lens.  The  variations  in  the  make 
yom  the  ordinary  box  is  that  the  front  with  its  two  motions,  hori- 
ontal  and  perpendicular,  attached  moves  bodily  out  of  the  camera, 
nd  the  focussing  screen  and  slides  which  are  made  to  fit  easily  in ; 
le  former  being  in  respect  of  bulk  the  same  size  as  the  slides.  This 
,  not  essential,  but  it  is  convenient,  and  saves  a  considerable  amount 
f  bother  both  in  making  and  in  working,  as  no  mistake  can  be  made 
dth  the  planes  of  the  prepared  plates  and  focussing  screen.  The 
eight  need  not  he  thought  of,  a3  more  than  an  ounce  or  so  could  not 
3  saved.  One  vital  difference  there  is  in  that  the  slides  draw  down- 
ards— not  upwards  or  to  the  side.  This  avoids  to  a  large  extent 
lat  liability  to  access  of  extraneous  or  accidental  light  which  is 
immon  to  the  other  methods,  especially  on  bright  and  blowy  days, 
his  necessitates  a  small  but  firm  tripod  head,  which  must  be  fixed  in 
lvance  of  the  centre  of  the  camera’s  base  to  save  interference  with 
e  tripod  stand,  which  might  otherwise  come  occasionally  in  the  way 
id  prevent  the  full  fall  or  drop  of  the  shutters,  especially  on  difficult 
ound.  The  sides  of  the  slides  opposite  the  opening  shutters  are 
ghtly  rounded  to  facilitate  easy  movement  into  and  out  of  the 
terior  of  the  camera.  When  filled,  depending  on  the  length  of 
cus  of  the  lens  and  thickness  of  the  slides,  there  'is  room  for  from 
c  to  nine  double  slides,  focussing  cloth,  and  screen,  which  latter,  for 
fety,  is  packed  between  the  slides. 

Now  for  convenience.  It  is  heavy,  the  whole  weight  being  carried 
one  handle  and  hand,  unless  a  circular  stand  is  adopted,  when  it 
n  be  carried  over  the  shoulder  if  you  are  not  too  proud,  either  with 
without  a  cover,  and  with  the  lens  in  pocket,  you  have  the  outfit 
mplete  for  a  day’s  work,  but  I  found  in  practice  that  it  is  not  so 
ndy  after  all  save  f  or  travelling  from  one  considerable  distance  to 
other.  Once  arrived  at  your  point,  out  must  come  the  whole  of  the 
les,  which  must  find  a  resting  place  somewhere  out  of  the  light, 
her  in  covers  or  an  extra  case  of  some  kind,  and  this  packing  and 
packing  of  the  magazine  has  to  be  faced  each  time  a  shift  is  made 
>m  one  point  to  another,  however  manjr  may  be  made  in  a  day’s 
tIl  I  found  that  close  fitting  light-tight  covers  were  the 
tidiest,  as  they  can  be  put  down  anywhere,  and  as  they  are 
inhered  like  the  slides,  no  mistakes  need  be  made.  The  interior  of 
■  camera  must,  of  course,  be  made  sufficiently  large  to  allow  for  the 

I  litional  thickness  of  the  covers.  This,  and  a  pocket  large  enough 
'  either  side  of  the  coat  skirts  to  carry  a  couple  or  so  of  slides,  gives, 

hink,  the  minimum  of  impedimenta. 

Yhile  writing  this  I  have  just  received  from  a  friend,  who  got  the 
<  aera  here  shortly  described,  an  answer  to  a  query  I  put  as  how  it 

I I  stood  and  so  on.  He  says  : — 

“  Rhyl. 

So  you  want  to  know  how  the  old  box  is  lasting.  Well,  I  may  tell  you 
t  I  have  used  up,  worn  out,  or  got  tired  of,  at  least  three  of  the  newest 
es  of  camera,  and  still  when  I  have  any  distance  to  go  I  stick  to  my 
|  friend  Davies’s  box  as  being  the  handiest  thing  for  landscape  work  I 
e  ever  used,  as  well  as  the  strongest.  I  have  got  a  doublet  of  the  same 
is  as  the  single  lens,  so  that  I  am  up  to  anything.  The  only  difficulty 
1  ’  that  gelatine  plates  are  so  easily  got  is  the  odd  size  of  the  plates, 

I'  have  to  be  ordered,  none  of  the  size  being  kept  in  stock  here.  I 
e  got  two  new  slides  made  of  the  same  pattern,  as  there  was  plenty  of 
1  n  inside,  so  that  I  can  take  out  sixteen  instead  of  twelve  plates.  I 
1  'e  not  made  a  dry  plate  for  years.” 


Such  is  the  story  of  the  magazine  unshiftable  camera  made  sixteen 
or  more  years  ago.  But  they  have  been  made  with  rack  and  pinion 
as  well  (the  screw  does  not  suit),  and  been  found  quite  as  suitable,  if 
not  more  so.  W.  H.  D. 

P.S. — Apropos  of  the  Lick  telescope,  Professor  C.  Piazzi  Smyth, 
Astronomer  Royal  for  Scotland,  discovered  that  the  light  heat  of  a 
single  small  lamp  burning  for  a  few  hours  was  sufficient  to  cause  a 
perceptible,  nay,  measurable,  deviation  on  the  stone  column  used  for 
the  equatorial  in  the  observatory  here ;  I  think  this  was  reported  in 
this  Journal  about  twenty  years  ago.  The  diameter  of  the  column, 
speaking  from  memory,  is  over  three  feet,  and  founded  on  the  solid 
trap  rock  of  the  Calton  Hill,  Edinburgh.  W.  II.  I). 

- - 

THE  PRESERVATION  OF  SILVERED  PAPER. 

Those  who  have  read  my  three  articles  on  this  subject,  articles  which 
appeared  respectively  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
on  December  2  and  23,  1887,  and  January  27,  1888,  will  have  been 
struck,  as  I  have  said,  by  the  careless  manner  in  which  the  fraternity 
conduct  experiments,  and  the  curious  conclusions  at  which  they  arrive 
from  the  data  they  have  before  them.  As  I  happen  to  have  con¬ 
siderable  leisure  on  my  hands  just  now,  I  purpose  to  devote  a  portion 
of  it  to  the  reperformance  of  many  of  those  experiments  which  are 
recorded  as  having  been  done  in  a  very  indecisive  way.  One  of  the 
prominent  ideas  to  be  gleaned  from  my  summaries  of  the  results  of 
others  is  that  “  paper  sensitised  on  a  strong  bath  decolourises  more 
quickly  than  if  sensitised  on  a  weak  one,”  and  that  washed  paper 
preserves  its  whiteness  longer  than  paper  which  has  not  been  washed. 
1  do  not,  however,  find  in  my  notes  any  records  of  comparative 
experiments  made  at  the  same  time,  and  in  circumstances  generally 
the  same,  and  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  definitely  the 
value  of  these  statements.  Indeed,  I  do  not  find  any  comparative 
experiments  recorded  as  having  been  made  at  all  for  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  any  point.  We  have  a  cloud  of  ipse  dixits  which  agree  only 
indifferently  amongst  themselves. 

We  are  told  by  one  correspondent  that  “paper  sensitised  on  a 
strong  bath  decolourises  more  quickly  than  if  sensitised  on  a  weak 
one;”  by  another  that  “  washed  paper  preserves  its  whiteness  perfectly 
for  eight  weeks  after  being  sensitised;”  by  a  third  that  “paper 
washed  and  fumed  maybe  kept  for  months  with  impunity;”  and  by  a 
fourth  that  “  paper  floated  on  silver,  then  on  water,  and  then  on 
alum,  will  keep  white  for  four  months,  but  needs  fuming.” 

I  don’t  see  any  great  difficulty  in  determining  accurately  what  are 
the  effects  of  strong  and  weak  baths  in  the  keeping  properties  of 
silvered  paper,  and  being  also  engaged  in  actinometrical  experiments, 
I  see  no  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  how  much  colouring  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  given  time  in  given  circumstances,  and  I  have  accordingly 
proceeded  to  experiment  as  follows : — Procured  a  sheet  of  salted 
and  albumenised  paper  from  my  dealers.  I  asked  for  no  particular 
make,  as  what  we  want  to  knoiv  has  no  reference  to  any  special 
person’s  manufacture.  Folded  and  cut  this  into  sixteen  pieces  of 
approximately  equal  size  (5^  x  4§).  Dissolved  440  grains  of  silver 
nitrate  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  made  up  the  bulk  to  four 
fluid  ounces,  which  accordingly  contained  110  grains  in  the  ounce. 
Floated  a  piece  of  paper  on  it  for  three  minutes,  having  previously 
marked  it  behind  in  blacklead  with  the  letter  A.  Hung  up  to  dry. 
Floated  another  piece  marked  B,  washed  the  front  surface  in  several 
changes  of  water,  and  hung  up  to  dry.  Floated  a  third  piece  marked  C, 
washed  on  both  sides  and  dried.  Diluted  the  silver  solution  to  five 
ounces.  Floated  a  sheet  marked  D  and  dried.  The  solution  in  this 
case  would,  of  course,  be  something  less  than  eighty-eight  grains 
per  ounce.  Diluted  the  silver  to  six  ounces  and  floated  a  sheet 
marked  E,  and  afterwards  another  one  marked  F  and  dried,  the 
solution  being  in  these  cases  seventy-three  grains,  or  nearly  that 
per  ounce.  Diluted  to  eight  ounces,  making  a  fifty-five  grain  solution 
or  thereabouts,  and  floated  a  piece  marked  G.  Diluted  to  nine  ounces, 
making,  say,  a  forty-nine-grain  bath,  and  floated  in  succession  pieces 
of  paper  marked  H  and  I.  Diluted  to  ten  ounces,  making  a  solution 
of  forty-four  grains  nearly,  and  floated  a  sheet  marked  J.  Floated 
another  one  marked  K  and  washed  the  silvered  side,  and  a  final  one 
marked  L  and  washed  on  both  sides  fairly  well.  These  operations 
were  all  carried  through  in  a  little  above  an  hour.  hen  dry  the 
sheets  were  placed  separately  between  the  pages  of  a  new  exercise 
book,  and  these  pages  were  marked  with  the  same  letter  as  the  sheets 
which  they  contained.  The  exercise  book  was  then  weighted  wit 
other  books  and  locked  in  a  drawer  from  which  the  light  was  carefully 
excluded.  Prepared  and  fixed  a  graduated  strip  by  one  of  the  rotary 
appliances  which  have  already  been  described,  and  at  intervals  of 
four-and-twenty  hours  compared  the  various  sheets  for  intensity  of 
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tint  in  the  sodium  flame,  and  for  colour  in  a  common  gaslight, 
are  the  results  which  were  obtained  in  the  first  seven  days — 


Here 


monious  dismissal  upon  the  prolonged  visit  of  the  evil  spirits,  Chopping 
and  Changing,  with  which  practical  photography,  as  well  us  every 


1 — L 1  IB  X,  IE 


OX1  RESULTS. 


Sheet. 

End  of  First  Day. 
Moan  Temp.  51°  F. 

End  of  Socond  Day. 
Mean  Temp.  52°  F. 

End  of  Third  Day. 
Mean  Temp.  48°  F. 

End  of  Fourth  Day. 
Mean  Temp.  44°  F. 

End  of  Fifth  Day. 
Moan  Temp.  54“  F. 

End  of  Sixth  Day. 
Mean  Temp.  52°  F. 

End  of  Seventh  Day. 
Mean  Temp.  50s  F. 

A 

(110  grains.) 

Tint  perceptible,  but  not 
measurable.  Most  ob- 
servablo  on  baok. 

Manifestly  darker,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  back,  but 
less  than  tint  l'O. 

Tint  on  back,  1'3. 
Tint  on  front,  1'3. 

Tint  ou  back,  1'6. 
Tint  on  front,  1'6. 
Two  iron  spots 
conspicuous. 

Tint  on  back,  1'8. 
Tint  on  front,  1'8. 
Three  iron  spots 
conspicuous. 

Paper  mottled  on  front, 
and  uneven  on  back. 
Tint  back  and  front, 
25.  Four  conspicuous 
iron  spots. 

Mottled  and  uneven,  as 
before.  Tint  not  sen¬ 
sibly  different.  Six 
conspicuous  iron  spots. 

B 

(110  grains. 
Washed  on 
face  side.) 

Tint  very  faint  indeod. 
Just  perceptible  on 
front.  Not  visible  on 
baok. 

Tint  less  than  on  A. 
Back  seemingly  quite 
white,  except  by  com¬ 
parison  with  unsilver¬ 
ed  paper. 

Front  average  tint, 
0'4.  Back  white. 

Tint  on  front,  0'5. 
Back  white. 

Tint  on  front,  l'O. 
Back  white. 

Tint  on  front,  1 '2.  Back 
white. 

Back  still,  seemingly, 
quite  white.  Tint  on 
front  brownish  yellow, 
in  varying  shades. 
A'.-  rage  d(  pth,  1*5. 

C 

(110  grains. 

Washed 
both  sides.) 

No  tint  on  either  front 
or  back,  but  paper 
seemingly  more  tran¬ 
sparent  than  unsil¬ 
vered  sheet. 

No  tint  visible  on  cither 
side. 

No  tint  visible  on 
back,  but  just  vi¬ 
sible  on  front. 
Not  measurable. 

Samo  as  third  day. 

Same  as  third  day. 

Samo  as  third  day. 

Not  visibly  different 
from  third  day. 

D 

(8?-grain 

bath.) 

Feeble  bluish  cast  on 
front.  Feeble  brown¬ 
ish  cast  on  back.  No¬ 
thing  measurable. 

Same  description  appli¬ 
cable.  Front  bluish 
cast,  not  visible  on 
unsilvered  paper. 

Front  as  before. 
Tint  on  back,  0'6. 

Front  yellowish  tint 
very  faint.  Tint 
on  back,  O'G. 

Front  turning  yel¬ 
low  from  outer 
edges.  Back,  O'G. 

Front  slightly  yellow 
all  over.  Back,  0'6. 

Front  slightly  yellow  all 
over,  particularly  at 
edges.  Back  tint  still 
0'6. 

E 

(73-grain 

bath.) 

Faint  yellowish  cast  on 
front,  and  more  brown 
on  back  than  D,  but 
nothing  measurable. 

Same  description  still 
applies. 

Front  tint  not  mea¬ 
surable.  Back,  0'4. 

Same  as  last. 

Back  and  front, 
both  0'4. 

Back,  0'5.  Front  irre¬ 
gular,  and  varying 
from  0'5  to  1'4. 

Back, O'G.  Froutaslast. 

F 

(73-grain 
bath,  second 
sheet.) 

Indistinguishable  on 
face  from  E,  but  per¬ 
ceptibly  browner  on 
back.  Nothing  mea¬ 
surable. 

Same  description,  but 
ou  back  brown  tint 
irregular,  and  in  the 
darkest  places  mea¬ 
suring  nearly  l'O. 
Average,  0'4. 

Front  tint  not  mea¬ 
surable.  Back,0'4. 

Front  not  measur¬ 
able,  Back  tint, 
O'G. 

Front  tint,  0  4. 
Back,  1-2. 

Front  tint,  l'O.  Back 
tint,  1*8. 

No  perceptible  change. 

G 

(55-grain 

bath.) 

Indistinguishable  from 
D  on  front  —  bluish 
tint.  Lighter  than  D 
on  back,  where  very 
feeble  brown  was  vi¬ 
sible  by  comparison 
with  unsilvered  sheet. 

Same  description  still 
applies. 

As  before. 

Perceptible  yellow¬ 
ish  tint  on  face. 
Back  feeble  brown 
but  not  measur- 
able. 

As  before. 

As  before. 

A  greenish  tint  on  front. 
Brown  tint  on  back 
but  not  measurablo. 

H 

(49-grain 

bath.) 

Indistinguishable  from 

G. 

Just  perceptibly  lighter 
than  Gr. 

Same  as  last. 

As  before. 

Not  perceptibly  dif- 
ferent  from  Gr. 

If  anything,  front  a 
tinge  yellower  than 
G.  Otherwise  not  dif¬ 
ferent. 

Front  a  greenish  tint 
Not  visibly  differen 
from  G. 

I 

(49  grains, 
second 
sheet.) 

Indistinguishable  from 
H. 

Indistinguisliabl :  from 

H. 

Indistinguishable 
from  H. 

Darker  than  H, 
both  back  and 
front. 

Darker  than  II, 
both  back  and 
front. 

Darker  than  II,  both 
back  and  front. 

Certainly  darker  thai 
II,  both  back  an, 
front.  Back  pinkish! 
O'  4.  Front  brownis 
yellow,  0'2. 

J 

(44-grain 

bath.) 

Indistinguishable  from 

H. 

Indistinguishable  from 

H. 

Visibly  lighter  than 
II.  Nothing  mea¬ 
surable. 

Indistinguishable 
from  I. 

Back  perceptibly 
lighter  than  I. 
Front  indistin¬ 
guishable. 

Same  description  as  last 
applies. 

Back  distinctly  light, 
than  I.  Front  indi  | 
tinguisliable. 

K 

(41-grain 

bath. 

Washed  on 
front  side.) 

Distinguishable  from 
unsilvered  paper  only 
by  pale  bluo  cast  on 
the  front. 

Same  description  still 
applies. 

Distinguishable 
from  unsilvered 
paper  by  pale  yel¬ 
low  tint  on  front. 

Same  description 
still  applies. 

Yellow  tint  more 
marked,  but  not 
measurable.  Back 
white.  , 

Yellow  tint  irregular 
and  mottled,  but  not 
measurable.  Back 
white. 

Front  manifestly  da1 
er,  but  not  measurab 
Back  white. 

L 

(44-grain 

bath. 

Washed  on 
both  sides.) 

Not  distinguishable 
from  unsilvered  pa¬ 
per,  except  by  being 
somewhat  more  tran¬ 
sparent. 

Same  description  still 
applies. 

Same  description 
still  applies. 

Same  description 
still  applies. 

Unaltei’ed. 

No  visible  alteration. 

White  on  both  sides. 

I  have  never  derived  so  much  instruction  from  so  simple  a  series  of 
experiments.  I  have  hitherto  believed  that  paper  floated  on  a  strong 
bath  “  decolourised  ”  more  quickly  than  when  floated  on  a  weak  one, 
and  that  washing'  preserved  the  whiteness  of  the  paper  for  some  time. 
Now  I  know '  it.  I  also  find  that  the  colours  produced  by  keeping  are 
quite  dissimilar  from  those  produced  by  printing.  This  I  also  believed 
before,  but  I  know  it  now.  I  will,  however,  reserve  the  discussion  of 
my  results  until  I  have  more  of  them  before  me,  and  when  I  do  dis¬ 
cuss  them  I  will  also  give  the  absolute  values  of  my  scale  of  actino- 
metric  tints  in  terms  of  Roscoe’s  unit,  and  describe  in  brief  the  means 
adopted  to  produce  the  scale.  I),  Winstanley, 

(To  be  continued .) 

- ♦ - 

THE  DEVELOPING  TRAY. 

This  is  a  useful  if  not  indispensable  item  in  every  photographic 
laboratory.  It  is  one,  moreover,  of  which  we  might  until  lately  have 
said  that  it  was  simplicity  itself.  We  can  say  so  no  longer,  for  this 
simplicity  is  now  merely  matter  of  legend— it  received  an  uncere- 


other  constructive  craft,  has  recently  been  favoured.  To  the  uij 
prejudiced  onlooker  it  would  not  perhaps  appear  that  the  raw  phot 
graphic  recruit  could  experience  any  sensation  of  difficulty  in  selectii 
a  suitable  tray  in  which  to  effect  the  development  of  his  negative 
nay,  he  might  go  a  step  further  and  add,  nor  could  anybody  els 
He  would  inevitably  indicate  a  plain  ebonite  or  papier-mache  vekid 
from  Silvertown  or  Germany,  such  as  everybody  must  be  famili; 
with,  as  the  very  thing  required,  and  might,  perchance,  cap  his  advi 
by  benevolently  expatiating  upon  the  neatness,  handiness,  and  perfe 
adaptability  of  the  particular  object  for  its  intended  purposes.  A 
this  applies  very  forcibly  to  the  commercial  worker  who,  havn 
considerable  numbers  of  plates  to  develop  every  day,  provides  a 
commodation  accordingly,  which  usually  embraces  the  shape,  _ 
shapes,  of  several  huge  ebonite  receptacles,  the  dimensions  of  wln< 
are  reckoned  by  feet,  capable  of  containing  a  great  many  negativ 
and  a  proportionate  quantity  of  developing  solution.  The  amatev 
however,  whose  operations  are  projected  upon  a  less  extensive  seal 
and  who  possibly  has  occasion  to  develop  his  plates  in  the  ratio 
one  to  the  professional’s  twenty,  is  also  in  many  other  respects  d 
ferently  circumstanced,  for  while  the  latter  cannot  afford  either  t 
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time  or  the  money  for  testing  every  dodge  or  crotchet  published,  to 
the  jeopardy  of  the  efficiency  of  the  semi-mechanical  system  on  which 
his  manipulations  are  conducted,  the  former  has  less  need  to  be 
systematic,  and  has  many  more  opportunities  of  experimenting  with 
every  improvement  or  nouveaute  as  it  appears.  For  him,  therefore,  it 
is  that  the  supply  of  latest  novelties  is  turned  on  and  sustained,  and 
in  his  interest  and  for  his  delectation  that  a  comparatively  immutable 
I  piece  of  apparatus  like  the  developing  tray  has  been  lifted  from  its 
former  condition  of  placid  immobility  and  mercilessly  altered  by  the 
ultra-clever  inventors  and  improvers  of  the  time.  Wherefore  it  is  as 
i  easy  for  the  guileless  beginner  to  get  as  bad  a  headache  over  the 
profound  problem,  “  What  sort  of  developing  tray  shall  I  have  F  ”  as 
over  the  slightly  more  formidable  one,  “  Whose  lenses  are  the  best  ?  ” 
— judged  by  Sydenham  or  any  other  standard. 

The  principal  functions  of  a  developing  tray  may  be  succinctly 
stated  to  involve  the  capacity  for  holding  a  quantity  of  solution  and 
the  plate  or  film.  Now  in  development  it  is  considered  essential  to 
(1),  allow  the  solution  to  cover  the  plate  or  film ;  and,  (2),  to  keep  the 
tray  in  gentle  motion  so  that  the  action  of  the  developer  may  be  even 
and  regular,  and,  where  development  has  to  be  lengthened,  so  that  it 
does  not  cause  stains  or  markings.  JEn  passant,  recollections  of  cer¬ 
tain  instances  of  grievous  under  exposure  having  been  left  with  the 
solution  upon  them  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  and  no  visible  bad  results 
ensuing  therefrom,  rather  shake  one’s  faith  in  the  universal  correctness 
of  the  theory  that  a  stagnant  developer  is  innately  mischievous. 
To  resume.  Contained  in  the  second  proposition  as  above  is  the 
germ  of  a  distinct  difficulty.  The  prolongation  of  this  gentle  motion 
means  the  expenditure  of  a  certain  amount  of  physical  power ;  worse, 
it  may  have  to  be  maintained  far  beyond  the  period  development 
,  usually  occupies,  which,  supposing  correct  exposure  to  have  been 
given,  we  will  set  down  as  ten  or  twelve  minutes ;  finally,  and  worst 
of  all,  this  same  exhausting  gentle  motion  must  be  kept  up,  not  by 
the  tray,  but  by  the  photographer  himself !  It  will  thus  be  perceived 
that  the  difficulty  ref  erred  to  is  not  only  distinct  but  extremely  serious. 
The  merciful  man  should  be  merciful  to  his  beast — and  to  himself. 
So,  doubtless,  opines  the  retailer  of  the  latest  novelties,  for  he  comes 
tripping  along,  remarking  as  Mr.  Wititterly  does  to  his  spouse  in 
Nicholas  Nickleby,  “  There  is  a  constant  friction  going  on  between 
your  mind  and  your  body ;  you  must  be  soothed  and  tended,”  and  in 
the  humane  desire  to  save  us  all  undue  exertion,  whispers  that  for  a  few 
,  shillings  we  may  escape  this  wearisome  gentle  motioning  by  purchasing 
a  double  patent  rocker  that  will  do  it  for  us  as  long  as  we  like.  How 
consoling !  One  may  imagine  the  latent  image  in  the  stronghold  of 
its  gelatinous  fortress,  with  a  foreknowledge  of  the  exciting  game  of 
see-saw  in  which  it  is  presently  to  take  part,  bursting  into  an  impromptu 
parody  of  the  Christy  Minstrel  song,  with  the  refrain  “  Rocked  in  the 
;  oscillating  tray,”  for  chorus. 

Besides  this,  there  is  another  philanthropic  endeavour  to  mitigate 
the  alarming  physical  labour  photography  demands  of  its  followers. 
This  is  a  metal  tray  wherein  the  plate  rests  on  a  small  lever  lifter, 
which  by  touches  of  the  hand  compels  wavelets  of  the  fluid  to  pass 
over  the  plate  and  enables  the  operator  to  raise  and  take  hold  of  it ; 
but  as  the  contrivance,  when  it  is  desired  to  have  the  oscillating 
motion,  actually  necessitates  the  intervention  of  one’s  hand,  it  can 
only  be  deemed  perfunctorily  efficient.  Why,  one  may  as  well  revert 
to  plain  ebonite  and  hand  rocking  at  once,  for  a  patent  tray  that  will 
not  keep  going  when  it  has  received  a  start  is  guilty  of  repre¬ 
hensible  conduct  in  raising  false  hopes  in  too-confiding  souls.  So 
much  for  the  vital  process  of  oscillation;  let  us  pass  to  another  phase 
of  development.  Frequently  we  desire  to  look  at  our  growing  nega¬ 
tive  by  transmitted  light.  This  obliges  us  to  handle  or  at  least  to 
finger  it.  On  the  first  blush  it  seems  as  if  the  inventive  improver 
could  not  help  us  in  this  tremendous  dilemma,  but  to  the  ingenious 
there  is  little  that  is  impossible.  Consequently  we  may  still  preserve 
the  immaculateness  of  our  digital  extremities  by  wearing  either  (1), 

,  specially  made  gloves,  or,  (2),  finger  stalls — flesh  coloured  to  boot.  Or, 
supposing  we  find  indiarubber  “drawing”  to  the  skin,  and  have  still  a 
disinclination  to  touch  the  plate  or  stain  the  tips  of  our  fingers,  there 
are  two  sorts  of  plate  lifters  to  the  rescue,  viz.,  that  like  a  lady’s  thimble, 
with  bird-like  claws  stuck  thereon,  which  fits  the  tops  of  the  fingers, 

!  and  that  consisting  of  a  thin  metal  frame,  the  dimensions  of  which  are 
those  of  the  floor  of  the  developing  tray.  The  plate  rests  upon  this 
frame,  and  when  we  wish  to  inspect  our  negative  for  density  or  detail 
two  uprights  enable  us  to  do  so  and  keep  our  fingers  away  from  the 
nasty  objectionable  liquid.  This  is  a  great  blessing.  We  ought  to 
be  grateful  to  the  kind  souls  who  have  vouchsafed  to  us  such  ingenious 
rocking  -  cum  -  wavelet  -  cum  -  no  -  necessity-  to-touch-the-plate-or-stain- 
your-finger  boons  to  help  smooth  the  stony  track  of  photographic 
procedure.  There  is  only  one  mournful  note  in  the  hymn  of  delight 
with  which  we  hail  them,  and  that  is  sounded  by  the  thought  that 


these  invaluable  adjuncts  to  the  dark  room  are  exclusively  adopted 
by  amateurs.  One  would  fancy  that  the  entire  photographic  com¬ 
munity  would  rise  as  one  man  and  seize  on  to  any  and  every  method 
for  minimising  its  labours.  But  professionals  do  not  know  what 
is  good  for  them,  and  there  is  no  room  for  ■wonder  that  they  fail  to 
make  any  advance  in  the  quality  of  their  work  while  they  have 
the  inhumanity  to  withold  “such  blessings  to  men”  as  the  “improved 
oscillator  and  elevator  combined  ”  from  their  slave-driven  assistants. 
Apart  from  this,  however,  the  comtemplative  may  discern  in  the 
epidemic  of  inventiveness  that  is  raging  in  our  midst  many  portents 
of  what  the  future  may  bring  forth  to  still  further  decrease  the 
burdens  we  have  to  bear.  Not  without  feelings  of  emotion  one 
awaits  the  appearance  of  the  triple  patent  machine  for  replacing  the 
cap  after  exposure,  pushing  back  the  shutter  of  the  double  back, 
taking  same  from  the  camera,  transferring  it  to  the  dark  room, 
opening  it,  removing  the  plate,  and  placing  it  in  the  quadruple  patent 
tray,  which,  upon  the  plate  coming  into  contact  with  a  spring  at  its 
bottom,  exudes  the  necessary  quantity  of  developing  solution,  which, 
when  its  mission  is  accomplished,  retires  before  the  successive  en¬ 
trances  of  the  clearing,  fixing,  and  washing  solutions,  whereupon  the 

negative  is  hoisted  to  the  rack  to  dry,  and  then - ,  but  stay,  the 

printing,  toning,  trimming,  and  mounting  machine  will,  of  course,  form 
the  subject  of  another  patent. 

Economy  in  the  dark  room  having  an  attractive  ring  as  a  photo¬ 
graphic  maxim,  and  paper  being  a  material  capable  of  manufacture 
into  countless  things  from  a  railway  carriage  wheel  to  a  feminine 
shoe,  paper  developing  trays  that  have  neither  the  expense  nor  the 
brittleness  of  ebonite  and  papier-maclie  are  certain  to  command  the 
attention  of  the  thrifty.  They  are  made  of  cardboard,  folding  at  the 
edges  and  clamped  at  the  corners,  very  light,  but  not  sufficiently 
stout  to  be  kept  flat  enough  where  a  limited  quantity  of  solution  is 
used.  It  is  also  not  certain  that  they  could  hope  to  enjoy  any  ap¬ 
preciable  span  of  longevity  in  face  of  the  powerful  liquids  they  have 
to  hold.  The  most  striking  form  of  developing  tray  extant  is  that 
known  as  the  bottomless  variety.  Like  the  one  just  mentioned  it  has 
much  to  recommend  it  to  notice.  Two  slight  wooden  frames  are 
hinged  at  one  end  and  cushioned  at  the  points  of  contact  with  rubber 
washers  between  which  the  plate  is  placed ;  the  frames  are  closed 
and  clamped  and  the  plate  thus  forms  the  bottom  of  the  tray,  which  is 
practically  water-tight,  and  obliges  us  to  employ  the  minimum  of 
solution,  which  we  need  never  touch,  while  the  negative  may  be 
viewed  by  transmitted  light  by  pouring  off  the  developer  and  holding 
up  the  tray,  thus  disposing  at  one  stroke  of  the  whole  tribe  of 
lifters.  There  are  other  kinds  of  trays ;  those  with  spouts,  plain  glass 
bottoms,  opal  ditto,  and  many  more,  nearly  all  of  which  are  virtually 
obsolete,  though  they  are  or  were  primarily  designed  to  facilitate 
development,  to  reduce  some  of  its  exertions,  and,  of  course,  to  assist 
us  in  making  better  negatives.  Whether  this  last  end  is  ever  by  such 
means  arrived  at,  one  may  venture  to  inquire,  if  not  doubt.  It  re¬ 
quires  little  courage  to  go  to  greater  lengths  and  ask  if,  save  and 
except  the  bottomless  tray,  all  these  innovations,  cheap  and  clever 
though  they  be,  carry  with  them  any  real  practical  advantage  over 
the  old  and  plain  forms  of  developing  trays  which  uncivilly  require 
to  be  rocked  by  the  operator  himself,  like  a  baby  in  a  cradle  does  by 
its  nurse,  and  which,  in  addition,  penalise  us  with  stained  fingers  when 
we  want  to  see  how  the  picture  is  progressing,  lffiobably  not.  Sim¬ 
plicity  is  a  good  thing  of  which  one  cannot  have  too  much ;  stained 
fingers  are  the  hall-mark  of  earnestness,  and  the  photographic  amateur 
who  is  above  doing  his  own  rocking  deserves  to  be  rewarded  with 
indifferent  negatives.  Still,  where  one  presumes  to  take  exception 
to  so  many  undoubtedly  clever  variations  upon  an  old  theme,  it  is  but 
bare  justice  that  he  should  submit  his  own  sentiments  to  view. 
Ebonite  or  papier-mache  for  ever,  then ;  failing  which  there  are  no 
better,  simpler,  cheap  developing  dishes  than  those  that  may  be  found 
in  all  sizes  among  the  pieces  of  a  domestic  dinner  service. 

Thomas  Bedding. 

- * - 

NOTES  ON  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  ON 

GLASS. 

[A  Communication  to  the  North  London  Photographic  Society.] 

In  presenting  to  the  members  of  this  Society  the  results  of  a  rummage 
amongst  some  old  photographic  books,  the  writer  feels  it  necessaiy  to 
apologise  for  the  somewhat  disjointed  character  of  the  following  paper, 
and  to  disclaim  any  pretence  of  giving  a  complete  outline  of  photographic 
history.  What  is  here  written,  however,  has  mostly  been  extracted  from 
the  original  publications  of  the  various  processes,  and  the  writer  feels 
that,  although  he  might  have  been  more  original  and  perhaps  more 
amusing  if  he  had  not  done  so,  he  has  yet  refrained  from  giving  play  to 
his  imagination  in  order  that  he  might  adorn  a  rather  dry  tale.  The 
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moral  he  would  point  is  that,  as  modern  photographers,  we  ought  to  be 
thankful  that  we  have  had  the  way  cleared  for  us  by  over  sixty  years  of 
patient  research. 

Starting  with  the  assumption  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  prac¬ 
tically  but  one  process — gelatino-bromide — employed  for  the  production  of 
negatives,  it  is  interesting  to  look  back  on  the  early  days  of  glass  nega¬ 
tives,  and  to  review  the  various  methods  of  holding  the  sensitive  salts 
which  have  from  time  to  time  found  favour.  The  history  of  photography 
on  glass  may  be  said  to  commence  with  the  history  of  practical  photo¬ 
graphy  itself,  for  we  find  the  first  mention  of  a  glass  supported  image  as 
early  as  1827,  when  M.  Niepce  offered  to  submit  specimens  of  a  process 
he  called  heliography  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  As,  however,  he 
objected  to  disclose  particulars  of  his  discovery,  the  Society  had,  in 
accordance  with  one  of  its  rules,  to  refuse  to  accept  his  communication, 
which  was  accompanied  by  several  pictures  on  metal  and  glass  plates, 
and  which  we  now  know  were  produced  by  the  agency  of  light  on  a  thin 
film  of  bitumen  or  asphaltum.  This  film  differs  from  nearly  every  other, 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  sensitive  of  itself  and  not  merely  a  vehicle  to  hold  a 
sensitive  compound.  The  modus  operandi  is  briefly  as  follows  : — Enough 
pulverised  asphaltum  is  taken  to  half  fill  a  wine  glass,  and  upon  this  is 
poured,  drop  by  drop,  enough  of  the  essential  oil  of  lavender  to  cover  it 
to  a  depth  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  whole  is  now  submitted 
to  a  gentle  heat  until  the  essential  oil  is  fully  impregnated  with  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  asphaltum.  A  thin  coating  of  varnish  so  formed 
is  now  applied  to  a  perfectly  clean  metal  or  glass  plate,  which,  after 
having  been  carefully  dried,  is  ready  for  exposure  in  the  camera.  This 
usually  takes  from  four  to  six  hours  in  bright  sunlight,  and  is  complete 
when  a  faint  outline  of  the  image  is  visible.  The  plate  is  then  immersed 
in  a  bath  of  petroleum  and  oil  of  lavender,  and  developed  in  a  manner 
very  similar  to  a  carbon  print.  There  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
some  uncertainty  as  to  whether  a  negative  or  positive  result  would  be 
obtained,  for  speaking  of  two  experiments  on  glass  plates,  M.  Niepce 
mentions  a  phenomenon  very  much  like  that  which  we  now  call  the 
reversed  action  of  light.  He  says : — 

“In  one  of  these  trials  the  light  acted  in  such  a  way  that  the  varnish  was 
removed  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  with  which  the  light  had  acted,  and  the 
picture  exhibited  a  more  marked  gradation  of  tone,  so  that  viewed  by  trans¬ 
mitted  light  the  landscape  produced  to  a  certain  extent  the  well-known  effects 
of  the  diorama.  In  the  second  trial,  on  the  contrary,  the  action  of  the 
luminous  fluid  having  been  more  intense,  the  parts  acted  upon  by  the  strongest 
lights  not  having  been  attacked  by  the  solvent  remained  transparent,  the 
difference  of  tone  resulted  from  the  relative  thickness  of  the  coating  of 
varnish.” 

The  celebrated  Daguerre  now  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  following  up 
the  researches  of  Niepce,  produced  pictures  of  great  beauty  and  per¬ 
manence  on  both  glass  (which  he  preferred)  and  metal  plates,  using 
various  solutions  of  bitumen  and  resins  for  the  sensitive  coating.  It  is 
rather  curious  to  note  that  he  recommends  backing  the  glass  plates  with 
white  paper,  in  order  to  shorten  the  exposure,  a  discovery  recently  re¬ 
made  in  America  for  obtaining  instantaneous  pictures  on  gelatino-bromide. 
Heliography  did  not  long  survive  the  advent  of  Daguerre,  for  the  superior 
rapidity  and  beauty  of  the  process  which  bears  his  name  resulted  in  the 
dethronement  of  bitumen  fur  camerawork  and  its  relegation  to  the  useful, 
if  less  pretentious,  office  of  producing  engraved  plates.  With  the  wonder¬ 
ful  discoveries  of  Talbot  and  Daguerre  this  paper  has  nothing  to  do,  ex¬ 
cept,  perhaps,  to  mention  that  in  order  to  save  expense  it  was  suggested 
to  impress  the  Daguerreotype  image  on  silver  leaf  supported  on  glass,  and 
also  to  say  that  Mr.  Talbot’s  invention  of  the  negative  process  incited  ex¬ 
perimentalists  to  find  a  vehicle  for  the  sensitive  salts  of  silver  which 
should  be  free  from  the  many  defects  of  a  paper  process  where  the  haloid 
salt  was  formed  in  the  fibre  of  the  paper  support  itself.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  was  but  natural  that  glass  plates  should  be  again  in  demand, 
and  we  accordingly  find,  in  1839,  that  Sir  John  Herschel  (to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  word  photography)  used  glass  as  a  support  for  a  very 
delicate  film  of  chloride  or  other  salt  of  silver,  which  was  simply  precipi¬ 
tated  on  the  bare  glass  and  exposed  in  the  camera  after  floating  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  These  plates  gave  results  somewhat  similar 
to  the  ordinary  collodion  picture,  being  positive  or  negative  as  they  were 
either  viewed  by  reflected  or  transmitted  light.  Very  delicate  manipula¬ 
tion  was,  however,  required  to  avoid  injuring  the  film,  and  the  process 
was  never  practically  worked  and  was  chiefly  used  for  the  demonstration 
of  the  action  of  the  silver  salts  in  the  absence  of  organic  matter,  the 
purpose  for  which  the  inventor  originally  intended  it. 

In  1848  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  a  nephew  of  Niepce,  introduced  what 
was  long  known  and  practised  as  the  albumen  process  on  glass.  At  once 
the  photographic  world  had  a  process  which  has  hardly,  except  in  point 
of  rapidity,  been  surpassed  by  any  subsequent  invention.  The  plate  was 
simply  coated  with  bromo-iodised  albumen,  which  was  then  dried  and 
coagulated  by  heat.  When  required  for  use  it  was  sensitised  in  aceto- 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  if  required  at  once  was  exposed  in  the  camera  while 
wet.  If  a  dry  plate  was  required,  the  sensitive  plate  was  dipped  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  gallic  acid,  then  well  washed  with  distilled  water,  and  dried.  The 
wet  albumen  plates  required  from  two  to  thirty  minutes  exposure,  and 
the  dry  about  double  that  of  the  wet.  The  negative  was  developed  by  a 
simple  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid.  This  process  gave  pictures  of 
great  delicacy,  and  was  very  reliable  in  its  working,  and  when  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  that  it  was  long  the  favourite  process  of  such  photographers  as 


Mayall,  Delamotte,  Negretti,  and  Sutton,  it  needs  but  little  further  testi¬ 
mony  in  its  favour.  In  1855  Mr.  Mayall  said  that  from  one  hundred  plates 
he  had  made  one  hundred  good  negatives ;  large  sizes,  too,  were  worked  suc¬ 
cessfully,  18  x  15  or  30  x  22  not  being  considered  an  out-of-the-way  picture. 
The  success  of  the  albumen  process  doubtless  caused  photographers  to 
seek  for  a  substitute  which,  while  retaining  the  same  delicacy  of  defini¬ 
tion,  should  be  more  rapid  in  its  action  and  more  quickly  developed,  aii  l 
in  August,  1850,  we  find  the  first  mention  of  the  collodion  process. 
M.  Gustave  Le  Gray,  of  Paris,  well  known  as  a  skilful  operator  in  all  the 
photographic  processes  then  practised,  writes  as  follows  : — 

“  I  have  just  discovered  a  process  upon  glass  by  hydrofluoric  ether,  the  fluoride 
of  potassium  and  soda  dissolved  in  alcohol  40°  mixed  with  sulphuric  ether  and 
afterwards  saturated  with  collodion.  I  afterwards  react  with  aceto-nitrate  ot 
silver,  and  thus  obtain  proofs  in  the  camera  in  five  seconds  in  shade.  1  develop 
the  image  by  a  very  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  fix  with  hyposulphite 
of  soda.  I  hope  by  this  process  to  arrive  at  great  rapidity.  Ammonia  and 
bromide  of  potassium  give  great  variations  of  promptitude.  As  soon  as  my 
experiments  are  complete,  1  will  publish  the  result  in  an  appendix.  This 
application  upon  glass  is  very  easy.  The  same  agents,  employed  with  albumen 
and  dextrine  give  also  excellent  results,  and  are  very  quick.” 

These,  then,  were  the  words  which  heralded  the  process  which  brought 
photography  into  everyday  use,  and  gave  it  an  impetus  which  it  has 
never  lost.  However,  as  when  France  had  her  Daguerre,  England  had 
her  Talbot,  so  now  Frederick  Scott  Archer  came  into  the  field,  in  March, 
1851,  with  a  practical  wet  collodion  process,  which  he  had  independently 
worked  out,  and  which  he  now  freely  gave  to  the  world  perfect  in  every 
detail.  In  his  preface  Mr.  Archer  says  : — 

“  It  will,  therefore,  be  evident,  that  although  M.  Le  Gray  has  the  merit  of 
having  been  the  first  to  make  known  this  valuable  photographic  agent,  still, 
as  he  did  not  at  the  time  of  his  publication  produce  it  as  a  process,  with  the 
necessary  details  to  make  it  intelligible  to  the  photographer,  his  claim  must  in 
consequence  be  limited,  and  cannot,  in  justice,  interfere  with  the  merit  of 
another  party  who,  from  his  own  experience,  made  known  a  process  with 
collodion,  aud  that  without  any  assistance  from  or  reference  to  the  labours  of 
others  in  the  same  direction.” 

Now  all  the  world  rushed  to  be  photographed,  the  Daguerreotype  had 
to  give  way  to  the  collodion  positive,  aud  the  calotype  to  the  collodion 
negative.  In  every  street  the  photographer  was  to  be  found.  The 
Photographic  Society  and  the  photographic  journals  sprang  into  existence, 
and  tnere  arose  an  army  of  amateurs  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  in 
number  to  that  which  followed  on  the  appearance  of  the  modern  dry 
plates.  Photography  became  the  talk  of  the  drawing  room,  the  street, 
and  the  studio,  and  there  was  what  an  Australian  would  call  a  “  rush” 
to  share  in  the  gold  which  was  then  so  readily  to  be  had  in  exchange 
for  silver  in  the  form  of  pictures.  Barbers,  tobacconists,  sign  painters, 
and  even  colliers  became  photographers,  and  did  a  roaring  trade,  at  the 
same  time  consoling  the  artists,  who  had  trembled  at  first,  by  showing 
them  that  though  easy  to  make  a  photograph,  it  still  required  an  artist 
to  make  a  picture.  But  pictures  were  made  by  photography,  as  the  works 
of  Rejlander,  Adam  Salomon,  and  Lake  Price,  not  to  mention  many  who 
are  still  with  us,  abundantly  testify.  But  admirable  as  the  wet  collodion 
process  was,  still  the  photographer,  with  that  yearning  for  progress  which 
always  has  and  we  hope  always  will  distinguish  him,  felt  that  if  he  could 
secure  the  portability  of  the  calotype  or  albumen  process  with  something 
like  the  rapidity  and  delicacy  of  collodion,  all  would  be  well.  This 
brought  a  whole  crop  of  moist  or  dry  processes,  in  which  the  plate  was 
sensitised  in  the  laboratory,  and  afterwards  treated  with  a  preservative 
solution,  such  as  gallic  acid,  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  beer,  albumen,  or  gelatine. 
In  fact,  it  would  almost  be  easier  to  name  a  substance  or  liquid  which  had 
been  used  than  one  which  had  not.  An  outline  of  a  few  of  the  principal 
dry  processes  based  upon  the  wet  collodion  process  may  be  of  interest. 

First  in  order  comes  the  wet  collodion  plate  which  has  been  simply 
washed  free  from  the  free  nitrate  and  dried  ;  after  exposure  it  was  re¬ 
dipped  in  the  silver  bath  to  restore  to  the  surface  the  free  nitrate  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  development.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  the  collodion 
became  impenetrable  when  dried,  and  that  besides  being  difficult  to 
develop  the  film  was  exceedingly  liable  to  split  and  leave  the  glass  during 
development  or  afterwards.  To  remedy  this  defect,  in  1856  Dr.  Hill 
Norris  suggested  a  coating  of  plain  gelatine  solution  about  eight  or  ten 
grains  to  the  ounce,  which  was  poured  over  the  washed  collodion  plate 
and  allowed  to  dry.  This  process  gave  fair  results,  but  was  ultimately 
superseded  by  its  most  powerful  rival,  collodio-albumen,  one  of  the  most 
certain  of  dry  processes,  and  one  capable  of  yielding  negatives  or  trans¬ 
parencies  of  the  highest  quality.  In  this  case  the  plate  is  first  sensitised 
as  for  the  ordinary  wet  process,  and  then  coated  with  iodised  albumen, 
and  again  sensitised,  thoroughly  washed,  and  dried.  Any  mention  of 
this  process  naturally  suggests  the  name  of  Mr.  Ackland,  who  was  one  of 
the  earliest  workers  in  collodio-albumen  and  still  continues  to  employ 
it  for  transparencies,  for  which  its  clearness  and  brilliancy  renders  it 
peculiarly  suitable. 

Only  passing  notice  can  be  given  to  the  “  moist  plate  ”  processes,  in 
which  the  plate,  after  sensitising,  is  coated  with  nitrate  of  magnesia  or 
other  deliquescent  salt,  as  recommended  by  Messrs.  Spiller  and  Crookes, 
or  with  oxymel  or  honey,  according  to  the  methods  of  Llewellyn  and 
Maxwell  Lyte. 

Although  of  little  or  no  practical  value,  the  following  details  of  a  wet 
gelatine  process,  communicated  to  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society 
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in  1856,  will,  now  that  we  are  so  firmly  attached  to  gelatine,  be  worth 
giving  in  an  abridged  form.  The  letter  is  signed  “  E.  R.,”  and  is  dated 
from  Tavistock.  After  detailing  the  advantages  of  gelatine  as  a  film 
forming  substance,  the  author  tells  us  to  dissolve  ten  grains  of  iodide  of 
ammonium  in  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  water,  and  to  add  to  this  twenty- 
six  grains  of  gelatine  (Swinburne’s),  to  allow  it  to  soak  for  half  an  hour, 
dissolve,  filter,  and  coat  the  plates  as  with  collodion.  When  quite  dry 
they  will  keep  for  a  length  of  time,  and  when  required  for  use  they  are 
excited  in  a  thirty-grain  silver  bath  and  exposed  while  wet.  They  are  to 
be  developed  with  a  twenty-five-grain  iron  developer  slightly  acidulated 
with  tartaric  acid,  and  fixed  with  hyposulphite.  The  author  notes  the 
long  time  which  is  occupied  in  dissolving  out  the  unaltered  iodide  when 
compared  with  a  collodion  plate,  and  also  cautions  the  operator  against 
allowing  the  silver  bath  to  become  acid  for  fear  of  dissolving  or  loosening 
the  film. 

Emulsion  processes  and  alkaline  development  are  not  now  treated  of, 
simply  because  they  belong  to  the  later  rather  than  to  the  early  history 
of  photography,  the  writer’s  endeavour  being  to  put  before  his 
(photographically)  younger  brethren  a  short  statement  of  the  various 
trials  and  labours  which  have  been  endured  by  the  pioneers  of  our  art, 
and  which  have  paved  the  way  for  the  manufacture  of  plates  such  as  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  would  have  been  priceless,  but  which  now  cost 
only  a  shilling  a- dozen.  Edgar  Clifton. 

- - + - - 

RETOUCHING:  ITS  USE  AND  ABUSE. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 
Photographers  are  well  aware  that  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  their 
art  the  professional  has  few  advantages  over  the  amateur  in  picture  making. 
The  use  of  retouching,  however,  seems  but  little  understood  by  the  majority 
of  amateurs,  and  is,  I  venture  to  say,  but  vaguely  understood  by  a  large 
number  of  so-called  professionals,  who,  when  they  have  acquired  the  knack 
of  piling  on  the  lead,  put  themselves  forward  as  first-class  retouchers. 
Having  experienced  much  trouble  and  disappointment  in  finding  a 
thoroughly  intelligent  artist  in  this  direction,  I  am  of  opinion  that  some¬ 
thing  of  a  practical  illustration  of  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid  might  be 
advantageously  discussed  in  photographic  societies.  With  a  view  to  this 
I  propose  by  means  of  the  oxyhydrogen  lantern  to  exhibit  a  few  of  the 
real  and  possible  eccentricities  of  the  modern  photo-art  retoucher.  And 
if  in  so  doing  I  shall  “tread  on  the  tail  of  his  coat,”  and  start  a  friendly 
discussion,  the  object  of  my  paper  will  be  fulfilled. 

In  the  use  of  the  pencil,  as  in  the  art  of  lighting  and  posing,  the  artistic 
knowledge  of  the  photographer  will  manifest  itself,  and  on  this  much  of  his 
success  in  business  is  likely  to  depend.  Though  much  has  been  written 
in  favour  of  retouching,  no  process  in  the  art  of  making  a  picture  is  more 
abused.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  retouched  photographs 
were  allowed  to  compete  in  any  exhibition.  The  art  is  now  universally 
recognised  as  an  aid  to  artistic  effect.  It  has  assisted  to  lift  the  photo¬ 
grapher  on  to  a  higher  platform  than  he  was  at  first  thought  worthy  to 
occupy,  and  the  portrait  painter  is  not  far  ahead  of  him  in  the  way  of 
idealising  his  subject.  The  camera,  however,  cannot  create  ideal  figures, 
and  so  he  must  model  to  best  advantage  whatever  of  defective  human 
nature  comes  before  him. 

Physiognomists  say  the  human  face  is  the  index  of  the  soul,  and  as 
there  are  never  two  faces  found  to  be  exactly  alike,  we  may  presume  that 
the  spirits  within  also  must  differ ;  but  when  the  spirit  finds  fault  with 
its  own  work  on  the  features,  we  may  suppose  the  photographer  will  have 
little  credit  in  transferring  them  to  paper  unless  he  exercises  his  re¬ 
touching  art,  so  far  at  least  as  to  smooth  the  ravages  of  time  and  trouble, 
or  lighten  the  scowl  of  discontent,  and  call  up,  if  possible,  that  expression 
of  high-souled  joy  which  belongs  only  to  the  countenances  of  the  really 
good  and  noble — a  task  sometimes  of  no  small  magnitude. 

Photography  has  done  much  to  make  mankind  happy.  Undoubtedly 
it  is  a  “giftie”  by  which  we  ought  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us, 
though  that  is  not  always  so  happy  as  the  photographer  might  expect. 
There  seems  to  be  something  desirable  beyond  a  mere  likeness.  But 
why  look  to  the  painter  or  photographer  to  depict  what  is  really  not 
visible  ?  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  men  or  women  would  like  to 
be,  and  to  push  our  art  further  than  the  simple  reproduction  of  what  is 
put  before  the  camera  is  more  than  should  be  expected  of  us.  Yet  much 
more  is  expected,  and  is  daily  bestowed  on  the  majority  of  portraits  sent 
out  from  the  modern  studio.  Let  us  briefly  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this, 
and,  if  possible,  find  some  justification  for  the  work  of  the  retoucher. 

The  word  retouch  is  generally  applied  to  the  process  of  filling  in,  or 
making  good,  the  defects  of  photography  in  a  negative.  This  is,  of  course, 
presuming  that  the  photograph  is  not  in  every  respect  a  true  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  object  treated,  though  that  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  case.. 
If,  for  example,  a  negative  of  some  unfamiliar  landscape  is  taken,  the 
photographer  has  every  confidence  that,  if  the  exposure  is  correctly 
timed,  he  has  in  matters  of  detail  obtained  a  true  likeness  of  the  scene  as 
it  then  appeared,  as  regards  light  and  shadow.  Yet  some  objects,  which 
to  the  eye  appeared  bright  and  inviting  in  nature,  may  be  toned  down  into 
insignificance  in  the  resulting  photograph.  This,  of  course,  depends  on 
the  active  power  of  the  various  colours  present  in  the  landscape,  and  which 
differ  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  natural  eye  is  capable  of  discerning. 
A  skilful  photographer  always  takes  such  conditions  into  consideration 


before  exposing  his  plates.  The  want  of  this  knowledge  is  the  source  of 
many  failures  with  beginners.  A  landscape  may  appear  charming  to  the 
eye,  yet  to  analyse  it  from  a  photographic  point  of  view  it  may  be  of  little 
pictorial  interest.  So  with  the  human  face. 

If  the  public  generally  were  better  informed  as  to  what  constituted 
favourable  conditions  for  portraiture,  there  would  be  less  cause  for  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  the  photographer,  and  more  satisfaction  on  both  sides.  It 
is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  a  patron  of  our  art  to  come  into  the  studio 
and  say,  “  I  want  to  be  taken  like  Miss  or  Mr.  So-and-So,”  and  it  requires 
no  small  amount  of  tact  or  explanation  to  convince  your  customer  that  such 
a  view  of  the  face  may  not  be  favourable  as  a  picture.  Yet  if  the  demand 
be  insisted  on,  which  is  too  often  the  case,  rather  than  give  cause  for 
offence,  the  long-suffering  photographer  takes  a  negative  as  requested.  In 
due  time  a  proof  is  submitted,  and  comparison  is  made  with  the  work  of 
another  artist  on  an  entirely  different  face,  resulting  in  disappointment 
and  even  disgust.  And  ten  to  one,  if  cash  has  not  been  paid  at  time  of 
sitting,  no  more  is  seen  or  heard  of  the  worthy  critic  by  whom,  too  often, 
the  photographer  is  set  down  as  one  quite  incapable  of  rendering  by  his 
art  that  noble  smile  of  benevolence,  which,  perhaps,  existed  only  in  the 
ideal  of  his  sitter.  John  McKean. 

{To  be  continued.) 

■ - ♦ - 

COLLODION  POSITIVES. 

An  exhibition  and  demonstration  of  a  process  replete  with  beauty,  yet 
but  little  known  to  photographers  of  the  present  period — we  allude  to 
collodion  positives— is  to  be  given  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  North 
London  Photographic  Society  (Tuesday,  May  1),  the  demonstrator  being 
Mr.  F.  W.  Hart. 

A  collodion  positive,  or  ambrotype,  as  it  is  designated  in  America,  is  a 
photograph  on  collodion  which,  when  well  executed,  rivals  the  Daguerreo¬ 
type  in  the  pearliness  of  its  half  tones,  the  vigour  of  its  blacks,  and  the 
indescribable  delicacy  of  its  high  lights.  Unlike  other  photographs  it  is 
completed  at  one  operation,  or  set  of  operations,  during  which  it  need  not 
leave  the  hands  of  the  artist. 

The  process  may  be  thus  described  in  outline  :  A  glass  plate  is  coated 
with  collodion  as  with  a  varnish,  and  it  is  then  immersed  for  about  two 
minutes  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Being  now  highly  sensitive,  it 
is  placed  in  the  camera  and  exposed  for  one  or  more  seconds,  according  to 
the  light,  and  the  image  thus  impressed  is  developed  by  the  application  of 
a  rather  weak  solution  of  protosulphate  or  nitrate  of  iron.  Fixed  in 
either  cyanide  or  hypo,  and  washed  for  a  minute,  the  portrait  is  dried  and 
ready  for  being  placed  in  a  miniature  case  or  other  mount,  the  sitter 
carrying  it  away  in  his  or  her  pocket. 

There  are  ramifications  in  the  process,  but  these  need  not  be  resorted  to 
unless  desired. 

Mr.  Hart’s  demonstration  will  be  interesting. 

- - - - 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE  EXHIBITION. 

This  Exhibition,  which  was  opened  on  the  16tli,  has  been  contributed  to 
by  no  fewer  than  136  exhibitors,  which  include  a  goodly  number  of 
makers  of  apparatus.  Thirty  medals  and  ten  certificates  have  been 
awarded. 

Seeing  that  such  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  pictures  have  already 
gone  the  round  of  other  exhibitions,  metropolitan  and  provincial,  and  are 
presumably  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  we  need  not  here  attempt 
to  offer  any  description  of  them,  but  confine  ourselves  to  giving  the 
names  of  the  happy  awardees.  These  are  Messrs.  Byrne,  Lafayette, 
Winter,  West,  Gibson,  Bike,  Tolley,  Barnett,  Davison,  Wade,  (Rev.) 
Hare,  Harding,  Keene,  Hogg,  Parry,  Manfield,  Morton,  Jones,  H.  P. 
Robinson,  Sutcliffe,  Gillard,  R.  W.  Robinson,  Williams,  Whaley,  Whaite, 
Harrison,  Kay,  Beetham,  Huson,  Wilson  &  Co.,  Fincham,  York,  Norgrove, 
Dresser,  Wilkinson,  Evans,  Griffiths,  and  Pringle. 


BURY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  AND  ARTS  CLUB  EXHIBITION. 

The  seventh  annual  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  members  of  this  Club 
has  been  held  in  the  Atlienamm,  Bury.  A  great  advance  on  previous 
years  was  made  in  the  number  of  pictures  contributed,  and  also  in  the 
character  of  the  works  themselves.  The  Exhibition  closed  with  a  lecture 
given  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Mellor  on  II  indsoi'  Castle ,  illustrated  by  a  series 
of  dissolving  views.  The  Exhibition  is  the  best  that  the  members  of  the 
Club  have  yet  had. 


PARIS  UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION,  1889. 

The  applications  from  intending  exhibitors  for  space  in  the  British  sec¬ 
tion  ought  all  to  be  sent  in  before  the  end  of  the  present  month,  addiessed 
to  the  offices  of  the  section,  2,  Waibr.ok,  E.C.  They  have  been  asaed  tor 
thus  early  in  order  that  the  Executive  Council  of  the  section  may  be  able 
to  form  an  approximate  idea  of  the  actual  arnouut  of. space  which  they 
should  take  over  from  the  French  authorities.  Applications  received  after 
the  28th  inst.  will  not  be  refused,  but  they  can  only  be  entertained  subject 
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to  the  possibility  of  space  being  found  for  them,  and  the  total  area  re¬ 
quired  for  the  British  section  will  be  calculated  on  the  amount  applied  for 
before  that  date.  Up  to  the  present  a  satisfactory  number  of  applications 
have  been  received,  and  the  Executive  Council  anticipate  that  the  whole 
of  the  space  which  can  be  placed  at  their  disposal  will  be  fully  occupied. 

— — - »  - 

^Foreign  j&otes  anti 

Regulations  under  which  permission  may  he  obtained  to  Photograph  at 
the  forthcoming  Paris  Exhibition  —  Professor  J.  M.  Eder's  Popular 
Lectures  —  Installation  of  the  Vienna  Photographic  Technical  In¬ 
stitute. 

The  Executive  of  the  forthcoming  Exhibition  at  Paris  in  1889  has 
decided  not  to  make  the  right  of  photographing  within  the  exhibition 
enclosures  a  monopoly,  nor  even  to  assign  it  to  a  few  firms.  Every 
photographer  who  wishes  to  operate  within  the  enclosures  may  do 
so,  provided  he  be  furnished  with  a  permit  and  comply  with  the 
regulations.  The  permit  must  be  signed  by  the  Director-General  of 
Works,  and  should  he  wish  to  photograph  in  the  fine  art  section 
(Classes  I.  to  Y.)  it  must  be  signed  bothjby  the  Director  of  Works  and 
by  the  Director  of  the  Section  of  Fine  Arts.  The  permit  must  be  shown 
on  demand.  The  time  for  which  a  photographer  is  admitted  will  be 
called  a  seance;  each  seance  will  last  four  hours,  namely,  either  from 
8  a.m.  to  12  noon,  or  from  10  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  For  each  camera  used  the 
holder  of  the  permit  will  pay  twenty  francs  per  seance  at  the  ticket- 
office  at  the  exhibition,  where  the  permit  will  be  vised.  Each  permit 
shall  only  be  available  for  the  days  and  hours  indicated  upon  it,  but 
should  the  holder  not  have  been  able  to  use  it  at  the  proper  time,  the 
Director  may,  upon  application,  renew  it  for  another  seance  without 
further  payment.  Applications  for  permits  addressed  to  the  Director- 
General  must  mention: — 1.  The  number  of  assistant  operators  the 
applicant  means  to  employ.  2.  A  summary  of  the  material  he  intends 
to  use.  3.  A  formal  declaration  that  the  applicant  assumes  all  the 
responsibilities  which  his  reproductions  may  entail.  4.  An  engagement 
to  conform  to  the  police  and  other  regulations  of  the  internal  admini¬ 
stration.  Photographic  exhibitors  may  have  composition  season-tickets 
at  the  price  of  800  francs  (12/.)  per  camera,  admitting  to  all  the  seances 
at  the  fixed  hours.  Besides  the  price  of  the  permit  per  camera,  each 
photographer  must  pay  for  his  admission,  and  that  of  each  of  his 
assistants,  on  the  same  terms  as  the  general  public.  Persons  per¬ 
mitted  to  photograph  must  on  no  account  bring  within  the  precincts  of 
the  exhibition  either  fire  or  explosive  or  inflammable  substances, 
and  all  preparations  and  manipulations  must  take  place  outside  the 
exhibition  enclosures.  Permission  to  photograph  an}*-  exhibit  must  be 
obtained  from  the  exhibitor  or  his  agent,  and  countersigned  by  the 
Director-General  of  Works.  Photographers  furnished  with  permits 
will  have  the  right  of  taking  general  views  of  the  buildings,  galleries, 
or  parks,  on  condition  that  ten  copies  of  each  view  taken  is  sent  to  the 
administration.  The  foregoing  regulations  are  signed  b}r  M.  G.  Berger, 
the  Director-General  of  Works,  and  countersigned  by  the  Minister  of 
Commerce,  M.  Lucien  Dautresme. 


PitOFESSOit  J.  M.  Edeh  has  delivered  to  a  distinguished  audience,  in¬ 
cluding  some  members  of  the  imperial  family,  in  the  Vienna  Museum 
of  Art  and  Industry,  a  couple  of  public  lectures  on  Photo-mechanical 
Printing  Processes  as  Substitutes  for  IVoodcuts,  and  on  Photo¬ 
mechanical  Printing  Methods  as  Substitutes  for  Copperplates.  These 
lectures  were  illustrated  by  some  very  instructive  demonstrations  of 
photo-zincotypie  and  heliogravure  by  Herren  Jaffe  and  Pustet. 


The  Photographic  Teaching  and  Experimental  Establishment  lately 
opened  at  Vienna,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Eder,  is  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  technical  institutes  which  is  to  be  partly  subsidised  by  the 
State  and  partly  by  the  Municipality  of  Vienna.  The  programme  of 
studies  has  already  been  briefly  given,  and  some  further  details  re¬ 
specting  the  institution  may  not  be  unacceptable.  It  is  lodged  in  a 
four  storey  building,  erected  according  to  plans  prepared  by  Herren 
Lichtbau,  Scheiringer,  and  Klingsbigl,  engineer  and  architects  to  the 
city  of  Vienna.  (By  the  way,  the  first  of  these  gentlemen  has  an  ex¬ 
tremely  appropriate  name  for  the  architect  of  a  photographic  estab¬ 
lishment  :  Lichtbau— light  building.)  There  are  four  glass  houses,  and 
upwards  of  thirty  other  classrooms  and  wookrooms.  The  glass 
houses  are  placed  on  the  upper  storey.  The  first  is  a  portrait  studio, 
with  an  independent  entrance,  dark  room,  and  anteroom.  The  second 
isa  studio  for  reproductions,  with  separate  entrance,  anteroom,  and  an 
asphalted  dark  room  for  the  wet  process.  The  third  is  a  studio  and 


dark  room  for  scientific  or  technical  investigations,  which  cannot  con¬ 
veniently  be  carried  out  in  the  presence  of  pupils.  These  three  studios 
have  a  north  light.  They  are  substantially  built  of  iron,  and  there  is 
a  footway  along  the  sido  and  over  the  glass  roof,  so  placed  in  order  to 
lessen  the  danger  of  cleaning  the  roof.  The  fourth  glass  house  is  the 
printing  room,  or  house,  in  which  all  kinds  of  strictly  photographic 
printing  is  done.  It  has,  facing  the  east  and  west,  two  perpendicular 
glazed  walls,  which  are  mounted  on  wheels,  so  that  they  can  bo  pushed 
aside  to  allow  the  free  entrance  of  the  light  on  a  dry  day.  The 
printing  room  has  a  glass  roof.  The  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  largo 
flat  roof  of  the  building  can  be  utilised  for  printing  in  the  open  air 
and  in  the  sun.  From  this  flat  roof  there  is  a  clear  view  all  round  to¬ 
wards  the  horizon,  as  far  as  Kahlenberg  on  the  one  side  and  Donau- 
Auen  and  Schneeberg  on  the  other  sido.  As  far  as  possible  a  separato 
room  is  given  to  each  distinct  stage  of  process  and  branch  taught.  A 
room  for  silvering  albumenised  paper,  one  for  washing  prints,  one  for 
mounting,  pressing,  binding  them,  &c.  On  another  floor  there  is  a 
dark  room  for  the  preparation  of  lichtdruck  and  photo-zincotypo 
plates,  and  an  etching  room  alongside  of  four  large  rooms  devoted  to 
the  photo-mechanical  processes — lichtdruck,  zinc-etching,  photo-litho¬ 
graphy,  &c.  Then  there  is  a  roomy  lecture  hall  with  benches  raised 
en  amphitheatre,  where  lectures  on  chemistry,  photographic  processes, 
printing  methods,  &c.,  are  delivered.  Adjoining  this  hall  are  the 
pupils’  chemical  laboratory  (with  separate  chamber  containing  a 
chemical  balance),  the  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  of  the 
teaching  staff,  the  library,  &c.  A  large  room  with  five  windows,  lighted 
from  south,  east,  and  west,  is  used  for  experiments  in  photo-chemistry 
and  spectrum  analysis.  The  windows  of  this  room  can  be  completely 
darkened  at  will,  or  when  daylight  is  not  used,  or  after  dark,  it  is 
lighted  by  a  Siemens’s  burner  of  GOO  candle-power.  The  dry-plate 
dark  rooms  are  lighted  by  daylight  filtered  through  red  or  yellow  glass 
windows,  but  the  plates  are  not  developed  by  this  light  but  by  light 
from  gas  jets  screened  off  by  red  or  yellow  glass  shades.  In  the 
drawing  classroom  there  is  accommodation  for  sixty  pupils.  The  room 
is  divided,  by  curtains,  into  several  compartments,  so  as  to  separate 
the  pupils  working  at  different  stages,  as  those  at  light  and  shade 
from  those  at  perspective.  This  class  is  most  largely  attended  in  the 
evening  by  persons  engaged  in  business.  During  the  day  it  is  used  as 
a  retouching  room. 

- ♦ - 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  18,039.— “Improved  Apparatus  for  Taking  Positives  from  Photographic 
Negatives.”  M.  H.  C.  W.  Farjasse. — Received  April  12,  1888.  Antedated 
November  12,  1887. 

No.  5140. — “  Improvements  in  the  Modes  and  Means  or  Apparatus  for 
Taking  and  Producing  Photographs,  and  in  Appliances  connected  therewith.” 
J.  Hines,  E.  Howell,  and  A.  Howell.—  Dated  April  6,  1888. 

No.  5189.—“  Improvements  upon  a  Photographic  Shutter  known  as  ‘Eclipse’ 
Pneumatic  Shutter.”  A.  I.  Lichtenhein.— Dated  April  7,  1888. 

No.  5192. — “Improvements  in  Photographers’  Glass  Gauge  Plates.”  H. 
Vandyck. — Dated  April  7,  1888. 

No.  5194. — “Improvements  in  Lenses.”  H.  L.  H.  Schroder  and  J. 
Stuart. — Dated  April  7,  1888. 

No.  5462.— “An  Improved  Dark  Slide  for  Photographic  Cameras,  and  Im¬ 
provements  in  Cameras  to  be  used  therewith.”  A.  M.  Henderson. — Dated 
April  12,  1888. 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Process  and  Means  for  the  Production  by  the  Zincographic  Process  of 
Imitation  Wood,  Copper,  or  Steel  Engravings. 

No.  11,136.  Henri  Bogaerts,  Brussels,  Belgium. — August  15,  1887. 

The  present  invention  has  for  its  object  a  new  process  for  imitating  iu  a  perfect 
manner,  by  zincography,  engravings  on  wood,  as  well  as  those  on  copper  and 
on  steel. 

The  invention  consists  in  projecting,  by  means  of  suitable  projection  apparatus, 
the  image  of  the  object  to  be  reproduced  on  a  sheet  of  caoutchouc  or  paper 
previously  prepared,  then  in  photographing  the  image  thus  obtained,  which  is 
transferred  to  zinc  or  copper  by  the  known  means. 

In  carrying  out  the  invention  I  prepare  in  the  first  place  a  paper,  or  prefer¬ 
ably  a  sheet  of  caoutchouc,  by  printing  on  it,  by  an  engraving  or  any  other 
suitable  process,  lines  such  as  are  employed  in  wood  engravings.  On  the 
ground  thus  prepared  I  project,  by  means  of  a  projection  apparatus,  the  image 
which  I  desire  to  reproduce.  This  image  may  be  produced  by  placing  directly 
in  the  projection  apparatus  the  negative  of  a  photograph,  or  the  image  of  any 
opaque  solid  object  in  a  mirror.  .  A 

This  image  projected  on  the  paper  covered  with  lines  is  itself  covered  with 
these  lines,  which  appear  more  or  less  strong  according  to  the  shades  of  the 
projected  object.  If  a  single  sheet  of  caoutchouc  is  used,  it  may  be  stretched 
more  or  less  in  whole  or  in  part,  rendering  the  lines  more  or  less  wide  apart 
and  more  or  less  curved.  _  ,  ,, 

By  photographing  the  image  thus  obtained,  a  negative  is  produced  with  ail 
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the  lines  on  it,  so  that  it  resembles,  and  may  even  be  mistaken  for,  a  repro¬ 
duction  from  a  wood  engraving. 

In  order  to  imitate  copper  or  steel  engravings,  a  ground  of  crossed  lines  may 
be  produced ;  or  a  ground  with  simple  lines  being  produced  as  above  described, 
a  negative  with  similar  lines  may  be  placed  in  front  of  the  negative  that  is  to 
be  produced,  or  behind  the  object  to  be  projected,  in  such  an  attitude  that  its 
lines  cross  at  a  suitable  angle  those  on  the  paper  on  which  the  image  is  pro¬ 
jected.  The  lines  are  then  projected  at  the  same  time  with  the  object  that  is 
to  be  reproduced,  and  the  projected  image  appears  with  the  lines  forming 
diamonds,  such  as  are  found  on  copper  or  steel  engravings,  and  these  are  re¬ 
produced  exactly  by  the  photography. 

The  image  of  the  object  to  be  reproduced  may  in  like  manner  be  projected 
on  a  sheet  of  transparent  gelatine  which  has  a  positive  of  simple  or  crossing 
lines,  and  which  may  or  may  not  be  elastic. 

The  image  of  the  object  to  be  reproduced  may  also  be  projected  through  a 
positive  of  simple  or  crossing  lines,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  a  sheet  of  trans¬ 
parent  gelatine,  which  may  be  rendered  elastic  or  not  by  known  processes,  and 
the  image  thus  projected  may  then  be  directly  photographed. 

In  this  case  the  sheet  of  gelatine  is  arranged  within  a  frame  having  sides 
sufficiently  long  to  form  a  kind  of  -dark  chamber  open  at  both  ends.  The 
projection  apparatus  is  placed  facing  one  of  these  open  ends,  and  facing  the 
other  is  the  photographic  apparatus,  which  reproduces  the  image  transmitted 
through  the  transparent  sheet. 

The  photographs  thus  obtained  are  transferred  to  zinc  or  copper  by  any  suit¬ 
able  process. 

.  Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  this  inven¬ 
tion,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  declare  that  what  I 
claim  is  : — 1,  The  process,  consisting  in  photographing  images  projected  by  a 
suitable  apparatus  on  a  sheet  of  caoutchouc,  paper,  or  other  material  on  which 
have  previously  been  imprinted  lines,  such  as  appear  in  wood  engravings  or  in 
copper  or  steel  engravings.  2.  The  use,  in  carrying  out  the  process  referred  to 
iu  the  preceding  claim,  of  a  sheet  of  caoutchouc,  which  can  be  stretched  as 
desired,  so  as  to  vary  the  direction  and  spacing  of  the  lines,  substantially  as 
herein,  described.  3.  In  carrying  out  the  process  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
claims,  the  method  of  projecting  together  with  the  image  on  the  lined  ground, 
the  image  of  other  lines  differing  in  direction  to  those  on  the  ground,  so  as  to 
produce  diamond  crossings,  4.  In  carrying  out  the  process  referred  to  in  the 
previous  claims,  the  method  of  projecting  the  image  upon  a  prepared  ground 
consisting  of  a  sheet  of  transparent  gelatine,  and  then  photographing  by 
transmission  the  image  thus  projected,  substantially  as  herein  described. 
5.  The  combined  process  of  first  producing  by  photography  images  on  a  lined 
ground,  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the  preceding  claims,  and  then  reproducing 
such  photographs  by  zincography  or  analogous  processes. 


Improvements  in  the  Method  of  Focussing  the  Object  Glasses  of 
Cameras  and  in  Apparatus  therefor. 

No.  7121.  George  Downing,  8,  Quality-court,  Chancery-lane,  Middlesex. 

(A  communication  from  Louis  Mathieu  Berthon,  of  Vernioz,  Isere, 

France.)— -May  16,  1887. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  the  immediate  and  accurate  focussing  of  the 
objects  requiring  to  be  photographed.  It  is  based  upon  a  known  principle 
which  can  be  easily  demonstrated,  and  which  is  as  follows  : — When  an  object  of 
constant  height  is  placed  at  various  distances  from  an  object  glass,  there  exists 
a  constant  ratio  between  the  angle  formed  by  the  visual  rays  of  the  operator, 
directed  to  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  of  the  object  and  the  length  of  the 
foci  of  the  object  glasses,  producing  at  each  of  these  distances  a  clear  image  of 
the  same  object,  or  in  other  words  “The  distance  to  which  an  object  glass  must 
be  shifted  in  order  to  obtain  upon  a  fixed  screen  clear  images  of  an  object 
placed  at  various  distances  is  always  in  the  same  ratio  with  the  angles  formed  by 
the  visual  rays  issuing  from  the  eye  of  the  operator,  and  directed  to  the  upper  and 
lower  extremities  of  the  object  in  these  different  positions.  ”  In  order  to  measure 
the  above-mentioned  visual  angle,  I  use  a  pair  of  compasses  or  dividers  placed 
above  the  camera,  the  legs  being  caused  to  move  with  the  object  glass  at  the 
time  of  adjustment.  For  this  purpose  the  divider  carries  upon  its  upper  leg 
an  appendage  or  projection,  from  which  issues  a  connecting  rod  fixed  to  the 
other  leg  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  pivot.  Another  connecting  rod  or  link 
connects  the  first  connecting  rod  with  the  upper  arm  of  a  rectangular  link 
movable  upon  an  axis,  and  whose  lower  arm  is  joined  by  a  third  rod  to  the 
movable  part  of  the  object  glass.  The  result  of  this  arrangement  is  that  if  the 
object  glass  is  caused  to  advance  or  to  retrogade  by  turning  the  head  or  knob  of  the 
rack,  the  compasses  are  at  the  same  time  opened  or  closed,  and  the  angle  of 
opening  of  the  latter  is  dependent  in  a  determined  ratio  upon  the  movement  of 
the  object  glass.  A  sight  piece  is  also  fitted,  composed  of  a  metal  plate  having 
a  simple  circular  opening  formed  therein,  arranged  to  coincide  with  the  axis  of 
the  apparatus,  so  that  the  vertical  plane  of  the  opening  may  coincide  with  that 
of  the  axis  of  the  object  glass,  is  fixed  above  the  sensitive  glass  at  a  level  with 
the  dividers,  and  enables  the  operator  to  see,  between  the  legs  of  the  latter,  the 
objects  the  sight  of  which  it  is  desired  .to  adjust.  Under  these  conditions, 
there  remains  but  to  regulate  the  apparatus,  that  is  to  say,  to  give  to  the  legs 
of  the  compasses  or  dividers,  and  to  the  arms  of  the  links,  suitable  lengths,  so 
that  the  greatest  opening  of  the  compasses  may  correspond  with  the  longest 
focus  of  the  object  glass,  while  in  like  manner  the  smallest  corresponds  to  the 
smallest  focus  ;  and  also,  in  order  that  the  opening  of  the  legs  of  the  compasses 
should  be  always  equal  to  the  height  of  the  images  obtained  upon  the  object 
glass.  For  this  purpose  the  two  extreme  foci  of  the  object  glass  are  determined, 
by  means  of  the  unpolished  glass,  the  shortest  or  principal  focus,  and  the  longest 
or  useful  focus,  that  is  to  say,  the  focus  producing  upon  the  sensitive  glass  the 
largest  and  clearest  possible  image  of  the  object  upon  which  it  is  intended  to 
adjust  the  instrument.  The  principal  focus  is  obtained  in  the  usual  manner  by 
adjusting  upon  the  unpolished  glass  a  very  distant  object.  For  the  longest  useful 
focus  I  use  an  object  serving  as  a  basis  for  the  regulation  and  which,  for  practical 
purposes,  is  ordinarily  a  man  of  medium  height,  or  the  animal  which  has  most 
frequently  to  be  photographed.  It  is  placed  before  the  object  glass  at  a  suitable 
distance  in  order  to  have  at  the  same  time  as  large  and  as  clear  an  image  as 


possible.  The  places  at  the  two  foci  thus  obtained  are  marked  upon  the  frame 
or  support  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  distance  between  the  two  is  carefully 
measured.  The  two  extreme  angles  of  opening  of  the  compasses  or  dividers  are 
next  ascertained  by  first  closing  them  to  the  smallest  angle  of  opening,  and  then 
by  opening  them  sufficiently  for  the  distance  between  its  points  to  be  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  greatest  image  of  the  subject  clearly  obtained  upon  the  unpolished 
glass.  During  this  operation  the  end  of  the  upper  arm  of  the  link  is  shifted,  the 
extremities  of  its  stroke  are  ascertained,  and  its  extent  Is  measured.  There 
now  only  remains  to  calculate  the  respective  lengths  required  for  the  legs  of 
compasses  and  the  arms  of  the  link,  in  order  to  cause  the  longest  and  the 
shortest  focus  of  the  object  glass  to  correspond  with  the  largest  and  the 
smallest  opening  of  the  legs  of  the  compasses,  which  can  be  easily  effected  by 
using  as  a  basis  the  means  before  mentioned.  The  regulation  is  thus  rendered 
complete,  for  it  will  be  obvious  that  in  order  to  adjust  the  instrument  for  a 
man  of  medium  height,  whatever  may  be  the  distance  at  which  he  is  placed 
from  the  object  glass,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  sight  him  through  the  sight  piece, 
by  opening  the  legs  of  the  compasses  until  their  points  coincide  with  the  upper 
and  lower  extremities  of  the  subject,  as  the  angles  at  which  the  operator  sees 
the  object  at  the  various  distances  are  proportionate  to  the  shifting  motions  of 
the  object  glass.  The  above-described  mode  of  regulation  may  be  effected  with 
any  other  object,  the  same  compasses  being  used,  while  on  its  legs  can  be  fixed 
from  distance  to  distance  lateral  and  not  very  prominent  points,  acting  in 
a  similar  manner  to  the  principal  points  used  for  the  man.  This  instrument 
may  be  applied  to  any  camera. 

The  claim  is : — 1.  The  method  of  focussing  lenses  and  analogous  ap¬ 
paratus  by  means  of  compasses  or  dividers  mounted  in  a  line  with  a  slight  hole, 
and  combined  with  means  of  actuating  the  object  glass,  substantially  as  herein¬ 
before  described  and  illustrated  ou  the  drawings.  2.  The  general  combination 
and  arrangement  of  the  several  and  respective  parts  together  forming  my  im¬ 
provements  in  the  method  of  focussing  the  object  glasses  of  cameras  and  in 
apparatus  therefor,  substantially  as  hereinbefore  described  and  illustrated  on 
the  drawings. 


A  Machine  for  Coating  Surfaces  of  Glass,  Paper,  Metal,  or  other 

Suitable  Materials,  with  Solutions  of  Gelatine,  or  Emulsions  of 

Chemical  Salts,  or  Finely  Divided  Pigments. 

No.  6398.  Henry  James  Burton,  Southfield  End.  Hanwell,  W., 
Middlesex. — May  2,  1887. 

This  invention  consists  of  a  horizontal  table  or  bed  proportionate  to  the  sizes 
of  plates  to  be  treated,  the  length  of  the  bed  to  be  sufficient  to  allow  of  space 
for,  at  least,  three  plates  of  the  largest  size;  having  a  pair  of  rollers  (one  at 
each  end)  parallel  to  each  other,  and  provided  with  two  endless  bands  working 
in  grooves  in  the  rollers  just  allowing  the  bands  to  show  above  the  surface  of 
the  bed,  placed  lengthwise  equidistant  from  its  centre,  and  at  a  distance  apart 
not  exceeding  the  length  or  width  of  the  plates  to  be  treated. 

These  bands  are  actuated  by  a  shaft  with  a  crank  and  handle  at  one  end  aud 
fly  wheel  and  pulleys  at  the  other  ;  causing  the  plates  to  traverse  the  length  of 
the  bed  with  an  even,  regular  motion,  at  the  same  time  passing  successively 
under  the  coating  trough  placed  at  right  angles  with,  and  at  about  the  centre 
of,  the  bed. 

The  bed  is  also  furnished  with  a  pair  of  guide  bars,  placed  lengthwise  an.  I 
outside  the  bands,  to  keep  the  plates  in  position ;  these  are  made  adjustable 
to  suit  different  sizes  of  plates. 

The  trough  is  V-shaped,  but  the  right-hand  side  is  prolonged  by  an  inclined 
plate,  to  act  as  a  distributor,  and  has  a  sectional  appearance  thus— Y-  The 
lower  portion  of  the  distributor  is  enveloped  in  a  muslin  bag.  The  trough 
itself  is  pierced  with  a  row  of  holes  near  the  bottom,  and  through  which  the 
emulsion  or  solution  flows  to  the  distributor  and  thence  into  the  muslin  bag  ; 
it  is  thus  filtered  aud  distributed  evenly  upon  the  plates  brought  beneath  it 
by  the  endless  bands. 

The  under  side  of  the  inclined  plate,  forming  portion  of  the  trough,  as  above 
described,  is  provided  with  two  or  more  guides,  tor  the  purpose  of  lilting  the 
trough  to  suit  plates  of  varying  thicknesses,  and  which  act  by  the  edge  ol  the 
plate  to  be  coated  coming  into  contact  with  the  guides,  thus  raising  the  trough 
to  a  suitable  and  perfectly  uniform  height  from  the  plate. 

The  trough  is  kept  supplied  with  solution  or  emulsion  from  an  inverted 
glass  vessel  with  a  small  neck,  having  a  iiexible  tube  dipping  into  the  solution 

in  the  trough.  .  .  .  . . 

In  connexion  with  the  coating  portion  of  the  machine  is  a  rigid  table 
similar  to  it,  and  so  placed  as  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  bed  of  the  coating 
portion  ;  this  may  be  of  any  length,  and  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  rollers 
carrying  an  endless  band,  which  receives  the  coated  plates  from  the  coating 
machine  and  carries  them  forward  in  a  perfectly  level  plane  to  the  dijmg 
room,  the  motion  of  the  endless  band  being  obtained  from  the  same  shaft  as 
that  actuating  the  coating  bed  by  suitable  pulleys  and  bands.  The  level  plane 
necessary  to  ensure  the  evenness  of  the  gelatinous,  coatiug  is  seemed  >y 
forming  the  bed,  both  of  the  coating  machine  and  rigid  table,  of  plate  glass 
upon  which  the  bands  travel  from  one  end  of  the  machine  to  the  otiiei. 

In  starting  the  machine  the  guide  bars  are  set  to  the  size  of  the  plates  to  be 
coated  and  the  plates  themselves  placed  on  the  travelling  bands  of  the  coating 
machine.  The  trough  is  charged  with  solution,  the  crank  handle  is  turned 
with  an  even  and  regular  motion,  and  as  the  plates. pass  under  the  trough  they 
receive  from  the  distributor  a  perfectly  even  coating  of  emulsion,  and  o  a 
thickness  dependent  upon  the  speed  at  which  the  machine  is  driven.  '  11 
the  machine  is  in  motion  a  continuous  supply  of  plates  is  kept  up  ;  these  being 
brought  successively  under  the  edge  of  the  coating  trough  pass  from  thence  on 
to  the  endless  band  of  the  rigid  bed,  whence  they  are  earned  forward  to  the 
drying  room.  The  rigid  bed  is  made  of  sufficient  length  to  allow  the  gelatinous 
emulsion  to  set  at  ordinary  temperatures  before  reaching  the  drying  loom. 

The  claim  is  1.  A  V-shaped  trough,  prolonged  on  one  side  by  an  inclined 
plate,  and  terminating  in  a  muslin  bag.  2.  The  arrangement  of  guides  by 
which  the  trough  is  kept  at  a  suitable  aud  uniform  distance  during  the 
coating,  whatever  may  be  the  thickness  of  the  plate. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

April  24 . . 

„  24 . 

Great  Britain  (Technical) . 

5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

The  Studio,  Chancery -lane,  Bolton. 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street, E.C. 
Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street. 
The  Lyceum,  Oldham. 

The  College. 

"  25 . 

„  26 . 

„  26 . 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

„  26 . 

„  26 . 

„  26 . 

The  Institute,  Union-street. 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

„  26 . 

London  and  Provincial . 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Last  Tuesday  night,  at  a  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  held  at  5a,  Pall  Mall 
East,  London,  Mr.  James  Glaisher,  F.  R.S.,  President,  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Donkin,  Hon.  Secretary,  read  a  paper  by  Professor  W.  K. 
Burton,  of  the  Imperial  University,  Tokio,  Japan,  entitled,  Emulsion  Making 
and  the  Development  of  Gelatino- Bromide  Plates,  especially  concerning  the 
use  of  Chrome  Alum.  The  author  said  that  one  of  his  first  experiences  in 
Japan  was  during  the  heat  of  summer,  with  his  own  plates,  and  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  film  of  three  of  them  that  he  was  developing  in  the 
same  dish  dissolve  clean  away.  Many  of  English  make  acted  in  the  same  way  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  all  American  plates  that  he  had  any  experience  of  stood 
the  heat  excellently.  The  fact,  of  course,  is  that  American  plates  have  to  be 
made  to  stand  heat  or  they  will  not  work  at  home.  English  plates  never  need 
to  stand  at  home  any  tiling  that  would  be  called  heat  even  in  a  semi-tropical 
climate  ;  many  articles  may  be  different  abroad  from  what  they  are  at  home. 
It  is  on  account  of  this  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  films  will  stand  heat  or 
not  that  English  plates  have  not,  on  the  whole,  as  high  a  reputation  as 
American  out  here,  or,  he  believed,  in  any  very  hot  climates.  One  of  two 
things  generally  happened  when  he  had  used  chrome  alum  in  England,  either 
it  had  no  effect  on  the  plates,  or  no  appreciable  effect  at  any  rate,  or  it 
spoiled  the  quality,  reducing  the  sensitiveness  and  also  the  power  of  getting 
density.  Chrome  alum  is  an  acid  salt.  Its  acidity  cannot  be  neutralised 
without  its  ceasing  to  be  chrome  alum  any  longer.  Besides  this  actual 
acidity  of  the  salt,  however,  there  is,  in  commercial  samples  of  chrome  alum,  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  free  acid — sulphuric  acid,  he  believed.  This  is 
moreover  in  variable  quantity,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  to  this  free  acid 
was  probably  due  the  uncertainty  of  the  action  of  samples  of  chrome  alum  of 
mere  commercial  quality.  To  get  neutral  chrome  alum — or  rather  chrome 
alum  free  from  excess  of  acid— is  not  very  easy,  but  he  made  a  five  per  cent, 
solution  of  the  ordinary  commercial  salt  ;  he  would  have  used  ten  per  cent, 
solution,  but  that,  in  spite  of  a  certain  table  of  solubilities  that  told  him  that 
he  ought  to  be  able  to  do  so,  he  found  it  impracticable  to  make  a  solution  so 
strong.  To  the  five  per  cent,  solution  he  adds,  drop  by  drop,  liquid  ammonia. 
A  white  precipitate  is  formed  which,  so  long  as  there  is  any  free  acid  left,  is 
quickly  redissolved  ;  when,  however,  the  free  acid  has  all  been  neutralised 
the  precipitate  is  no  longer  redissolved,  but  remains  in  a  flocculent  state  in 
the  liquid.  It  settles  in  time,  and  then  the  liquid  may  be  looked  on  as  a  five 
per  cent,  solution  of  chrome  alum  free  from  excess  of  acid.  Presumably  a 
certain  quantity  of  sulphate  ammonium  is  produced,  but  it  certainly  is  not 
sufficient  to  have  any  practical  ill  effect  on  the  emulsion.  If,  by  accident,  too 
much  of  the  ammonia  has  been  added  and  a  great  quantity  of  precipitate  re¬ 
mains  undissolved,  a  little  more  of  the  five  per  cent,  solution  of  chrome  alum 
may  be  added,  till  the  solution  is  all  but  redissolved.  Chrome  alum  so  pre¬ 
pared  is  quite  certain  in  its  action  and  has  no  slowing  effect  on  an  emulsion  to 
which  it  is  added  in  such  quantities  as  to  give  very  insoluble  films.  The 
amount  of  chrome  alum  needed  bears  a  definite  ratio  to  the  quantity  of 
gelatine  in  the  emulsion,  but  none  to  the  quantity  of  water.  If  chrome  alum 
is  added,  to  the  amount  of  half  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  gelatine  in  the 
emulsion,  the  melting  point  of  the  films  of  the  plates  will  be  raised  by  about 
200°  Fahr.,  and  that  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Japan  ; 
where  the  thermometer  very  seldom  rises  to  100°  Fahr.  in  the  shade,  double 
that  quantity  may  be  added  without  endangering  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
emulsion,  and  then  the  melting  point  of  the  films  will  be  raised  about  50° 
Fahr.,  which  puts  them  out  of  danger  of  melting  in  any  climate.  There  have 
been  given  out  the  most  extraordinary  contradictory  statements  as  to  whether 
the  use  of  a  bath  of  chrome  alum  before  development  is  or  is  not  permissible. 
He  found  aluming  the  plate  to  be  objectionable  before  the  use  of  a  pyro- 
gallol  developer,  but  not  bad  before  the  use  of  a  ferrous  oxalate  developer. 
In  no  case,  neither  with  the  alkaline  nor  with  the  iron  developer,  was  there 
any  practical  difference  in  the  action  of  the  solution  containing  the  free  acid 
and  of  that  without  as  regards  its  effect  on  development ;  but  the  neutralised 
chrome  alum  had,  in  every  case,  much  the  strongest  tanning  or  hardening 
effect  on  the  film.  Seeing  that  the  chrome  alum  appeared  to  agree  so  well 
with  the  iron  developer,  his  next  experiment  was  to  mix  the  alum  directly 
with  the  developer.  The  result  of  the  experiment  was  in  every  way  satis¬ 
factory.  There  was  dissolved  in  the  potassium  oxalate  solution  chrome  alum 
to  the  extent  of  five  per  cent.,  and  the  developer  was  further  mixed  in  the 
usual  way.  The  result  of  applying  it  to  exposed  plates  was  that  the  image 
rapidly  appeared  and  that  density  was  readily  got.  The  deductions  from  his 
experiments  he  considered  to  be  as  follows  : — The  use  of  a  chrome  alum  bath 
of  greater  strength  than  one  per  cent,  is  not  permissible  before  using  the 
alkaline  developer.  A  chrome  alum  bath  of  any  strength  may  be  used  before 
treating  a  plate  with  the  iron  developer.  If,  however,  the  object  is  to  prevent 
frilling,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  add  the  chrome  alum  to  the  iron  developer 
in  the  manner  described  above.  The  ordinary  commercial  chrome  alum,  even 
if  it  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  free  acid,  acts  as  well  in  those  cases 
where  a  chrome  alum  bath  is  admissible  as  that  which  has  been  neutralised. 
As  to  the  effect  on  gelatine  emulsions  of  several  times  melting  and  allowing  to 
set,  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  advantage  of 


this  procedure,  and  Mr.  Burton  found  that  by  melting  an  emulsion  tliree 
times,  and  allowing  it  to  set  again,  the  sensitiveness  has  been  increased,  some¬ 
times  as  much  as  four  times,  and  this  in  the  case  of  an  emulsion  by  no  means 
slow  before  the  treatment.  He  had  not  found  any  difference  when  minute  quan¬ 
tities  of  soluble  nitrate  and  of  soluble  bromide  are  added,  as  recommended  by 
Mr.  Henderson,  before  the  melting  and  setting  of  the  emulsion,  and  when 
are  omitted.  When,  some  years  ago,  Abney  published  the  statement  that 
the  mere  keeping  of  an  emulsion  for  some  days  resulted  in  an  increase  of 
sensitiveness,  Mr.  Burton  tried  a  number  of  experiments  in  connexion  with 
the  matter.  He  found  that  the  increase  certainly  did  not  of  ncct&ti  ty  take 
place  in  all  cases.  He  found  that  no  appreciable  increase  of  sensitiveness  was 
got  after  three  remeltings,  although  many  more  did  not  in  any  way  damage 
the  quality  of  the  emulsion.  Mr.  Henderson  has  recently  drawn  attenti 
the  good  effect  of  remelting  an  emulsion  several  times  ;  but  the  author  did  not 
know  to  whom  is  due  the  credit  of  first  pointing  out  the  advantage  of  such  a 
proceeding.  As  he  remembered  it,  Mr.  Henderson  first  brought  forward  the 
matter  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Convention,  held  in  the  autumn  of 
1886.  Now  in  Abney’s  Instructions,  dated  South  Kensington,  July,  1886,  is 
the  following  remarkable  statement,  in  afoot-note,  page  151  : — “The  sensitive¬ 
ness  increases  nearly  three  times  by  keeping  a  couple  of  days  before  coating 
the  plates,  especially  if  it  be  occasionally  wetted”  (sic).  He  could  only  sup¬ 
pose  that  “wetted”  is  a  misprint  for  “melted.”  To  whomsoever  the  credit  is 
due,  the  discovery  is  of  great  importance,  and  the  recognition  of  the  fact  will 
probably  serve  to  reconcile  some  of  the  extraordinary  discrepancies  in  the 
results  of  different  experimenters. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  the  paper  just  read  formed  a  model  for 
other  experimenters,  but  he  noticed  that  Mr.  Burton  did  not  mention  the 
quantity  of  gelatine  when  he  spoke  of  the  saturation  point. 

Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  F.R.S.,  believed  that  he  himself  had  descril>ed 
before  that  Society  five  or  six  years  ago  the  action  of  chrome  alum  in  the 
developer,  and  he  had  also  recommended  its  addition  to  ferrous  oxalate  ;  it 
was  very  bad  for  the  alkaline  developer.  From  the  description  given,  the 
chrome  alum  used  in  Japan  seemed  to  be  of  exceedingly  bad  quality.  Mr. 
Burton  was  accurate  in  saying  that  the  word  “  wetted  ”  was  a  misprint  for 
“  melting.”  Mr.  Robinson  had  first  pointed  out  the  mistake  to  him  (Captain 
Abney)  six  or  seven  years  ago.  He  did  not  know  who  first  discovered  the 
facts  in  relation  to  the  influence  of  remelting  the  emulsion,  but  they  had  long 
been  known  to  Mr.  Warnerke  and  Mr.  England.  Mr.  Burton  always  had 
something  good  to  say,  and  his  experiments  were  excellent. 

Mr.  John  Spiller,  F.C.S.,  remarked  that  the  paper  suggested  new  experi¬ 
ments.  Commercial  chrome  alum  contains  a  variable  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid,  which  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  sensitiveness  of  emulsions,  and  the 
excess  of  acid,  he  thought,  might  be  removed  by  the  addition  of  acetate  of 
lead,  which  would  carry  down  the  sulphuric  acid  and  substitute  the  compara¬ 
tively  harmless  acetic  acid,  which  latter  would  largely  evaporate  during  the 
drying  of  the  plates. 

Mr.  Donkin  suggested  the  neutralising  of  the  objectionable  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid  with  freshly  precipitated  chromic  oxide,  to  leave  the  solution 
of  chrome  alum  pure. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian-  Davis  said  that  Mr.  Burton  did  not  tell  them  if  the 
chrome  alum  were  to  be  added  after  the  washing  of  the  emulsion,  but  if  so 
added  he  (Mr.  Davis)  had  found  that  it  caused  the  emulsion  to  flow  much 
more  easily  over  the  plate.  He  had  not,  in  his  experiments  of  two  or  three 
years  ago,  been  able  to  anything  like  treble  the  rapidity  of  emulsions  by 
successive  remeltings. 

Mr.  W.  England  had  found  remelting  to  increase  the  speed  only  of  ammonia 
and  not  of  boiled  emulsions. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan’s  experience  was  just  the  reverse. 

Captain  Abney’s  experience  agreed  with  that  of  Mr.  Cowan. 

Mr.  W.  England  responded  that  he  had  not  made  any  emulsions  for  four  or 
five  years,  so  was  no  authority  on  the  point ;  perhaps  his  son  could  give  some 
information  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  J.  D.  England  said  that  with  the  commercial  gelatines  of  four  or  five 
years  ago,  he  found  in  certain  cases  an  increase  of  sensitiveness  with  remeltings 
but  now  the  presence  or  absence  of  chrome  alum  makes  no  difference  in  his 
plates  ;  he  usually  adds  one-fifth  of  a  grain  to  the  ounce  of  emulsion,  but  more 
when  the  plates  are  going  to  tropical  countries. 

Mr.  Cowan  thought  that  the  chrome  alum  should  bear  a  definite  relation  t 
the  amount  of  gelatine,  and  not  the  amount  of  emulsion. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  believed  that  the  amount  of  sensitiveness  to  be  gained  by  re 
melting  depends  upon  the  length  of  time  the  emulsion  has  previously  been 
washed.  The  longer  the  washing  the  less  the  gain. 

Mr.  Debenham  had  found  emulsion  to  gain  much  in  sensitiveness  by  keeping 
for  six  or  eight  hours  at  a  temperature  of  100°  Fahr.,  but  several  remeltings  in 
his  case  usually  gave  fog. 

The  President  thought  it  an  excellent  paper,  and  was  pleased  that  Mr. 
Burton  was  sending  his  results  for  the  information  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Addenbrooke  read  a  paper  upon  Lens  Mounts,  and  said  that, 
instead  of  taking  a  large  stock  of  lenses  for  outdoor  work,  he  usually  carried 
but  three,  and  without  a  proper  mount  this  would  involve  the  carrying  of 
several  shutters,  flanges,  camera  fronts,  and  other  additions  to  the  weight  and 
manipulations,  so  as  to  be  a  perfect  nuisance.  By  his  present  plan  he  makes 
all  his  lenses  fit  into  one  tube  and  one  flange,  by  means  in  all  instances  of 
bayonet  joints.  Darlot,  of  Paris,  was  the  first  to  take  steps  in  this  direction, 
but  without  making  much  headway  with  the  public,  many  of  whom  are  in 
error  in  supposing  that  with  combination  lenses  it  is  necessary  to  make 
sacrifices  all  round.  The  six  single  lenses  he  held  in  his  hand  would  always 
give  three  “perfect  ”  pairs  for  rectilinear  work,  but  could  also  be  arranged  for 
other  combinations,  or  used  singly.  With  bayonet  joints  there  was  no  chance 
of  the  lenses  dropping  away  from  the  camera,  notwithstanding  a  prevalent 
supposition  to  the  contrary  ;  they  were,  indeed,  quite  as  safe  as  if  screwed  in. 
He  used  an  iris  diaphragm,  and  believed  that  all  other  diaphragms  would  soon 
become  relics  of  the  past.  He  then  described,  by  the  aid  of  a  diagram,  the 
shutter  he  employed. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  there  was  no  intrinsic  reason  why  single  combina- 
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tion  lenses  should  be  of  the  same  size  to  give  symmetrical  effects  when  they 
were  used  together. 

Mr.  W.  England  thought  Mr.  Addenbrooke’s  outfit  to  be  very  useful  for 
landscape  work  ;  he  (Mr.  England)  had  sometimes  been  obliged  to  carry  with 
him  as  many  as  twenty  lenses. 

Mr.  W.  Bedford  said  that  Mr.  Addenbrooke  was  doing  good  service  by 
introducing  universal  lenses  to  notice  in  this  country  ;  Darlot  had  long  pro¬ 
duced  them  ;  his  sets  were  still  obtainable,  and  one  lens  of  the  class  which  he 
(Mr.  Bedford)  used  gave  him  seventeen  different  foci.  He  did  not  think  there 
was  any  advantage  in  having  two  lenses  of  the  same  foci  to  form  a  combination, 
but  in  any  case  the  lenses  must  be  properly  recessed  in  their  cells  for  the 
universal  mount. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society  next  month,  papers  will  be  read 
by  Sir  Howard  Grubb  and  Sir  David  Salomons,  Bart. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday  night,  April  12,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above 
Society,  held  at  the  Masons  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London, — Mr.  A.  Haddon 
presided. 

Mr.  P.  Everett  exhibited  two  prints  from  a  Vergara  film  negative,  which 
negative  he  had  printed  from  both  sides.  The  photograph  taken  from  the  back 
of  the  film  was  slightly  less  sharp  than  the  other,  but  it  required  close  critical 
examination  to  tell  the  difference.  They  had  both  been  printed  in  diffused 
light. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  two  other  prints  from  another  of  Vergara’s 
film  negatives  ;  they  were  of  the  same  character  as  the  prints  hereinbefore 
described. 

Mr.  James  Spurge  exhibited  a  glass  sensitometer  plate,  with  a  fixed  standard 
of  density  ;  he  said  that  the  testing  of  the  sensitiveness  of  a  plate  by  reading 
the  miuimum  effect  produced  thereon  by  light  is  an  erroneous  method  of 
procedure. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie,  in  response  to  a  question  about  reducing  an  enormously 
over-developed  negative,  said  that  Mr.  Dunmore  reduced  such  by  an  ordinary 
method  until  the  shadows  became  nearly  clear  glass,  and  then,  if  necessary,  he 
intensified. 

The  Chairman,  on  stripping  a  transferotype  film,  had  found  a  weak  positive 
image  left  upon  the  paper,  except  where  the  back  of  the  paper  had  been  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  wrapping  band.  He  thought  that  perhaps  bromide  of  silver  is  not 
perfectly  insoluble  in  water,  and  that  some  of  it  had  passed  through  the  sub¬ 
stratum  of  soluble  gelatine  and  reached  the  paper.  The  phenomenon  was 
visible  only  where  the  paper  had  been  exposed  before  use  to  atmospheric 
action. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  wished  to  know  if  any  one  had  tried  the  application  of  the 
transferotype  process  to  wood  blocks.  He  had  done  so,  and  the  engraver 
said  that  it  was  of  no  use ;  the  film  peeled  at  the  corners.  He  (Mr.  Bridge)  then 
rubbed  the  film  down  to  infinite  thinness,  but  the  engraver  said  that  it  was 
of  no  use  for  fine  work. 

Mr.  Mackie  had  heard  that  when  such  blocks  can  be  cut  all  right  they  are 
still  of  no  use,  because  the  film  afterwards  comes  off  in  bits  in  the  printing 
press. 

Mr.  C.  Heinrich  Trinks  thought  that  perhaps  the  phenomenon  described  by 
the  Chairman  might  be  utilised  for  the  production  of  a  faint  positive  image 
upon  wood  blocks. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  asked  why  the  bitumen  process  could  not  be  utilised  for  the 
purpose,  since  the  turpentine  solvent  would  not  have  such  a  bad  effect  upon  the 
wood  as  water. 

Mr.  Zaehnsdorf  had  been  told  by  an  engraver  that  Ives’s  process  of  photo¬ 
graphing  on  wood,  as  described  in  the  Year  Book  of  1885,  was  the  only  one 
which  he  had  been  able  to  use  with  success. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Camera 
Club,  asking  the  Association  to  send  some  delegates  to  its  meeting  on  the 
following  Thursday,  to  represent  the  views  of  the  Association  about  the  better 
regulating  of  photographic  exhibitions.  He  added  that  there  was  no  time  to 
ascertain  the  views  of  the  Association  on  the  point. 

Mr.  Cooke  recommended  that  Messrs.  Hyslop  and  Wollaston  should  be 
appointed  delegates,  and  another  member  remarked  that  they  were  not 
present.  Eventually  Messrs.  Briginshaw,  Cox,  and  Mackie,  were  appointed 
delegates  to  attend  the  meeting,  to  listen,  and  to  report  to  the  Association. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  subject  on  Thursday,  April  12,  was  Making  Lantern  Slides,  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  wet  collodion  slides  being  described  and  demonstated  by  Mr.  Gale, 
and  collodio-bromide  by  Mr.  Hussey, — Mr.  Lyouel  Clark  occupied  the  chair. 

The  proceedings  opened  by  the  reading  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Davison  on  the 
general  subject,  and  the  demonstration  by  Messrs.  Gale  and  Hussey  followed. 

Mr.  J.  D.  England  then  developed  some  rapid  chloride  plates,  and  Mr. 
Jackson  described  the  process  of  transferotype. 

After  some  discussion,  the  lantern  was  put  on,  and  examples  of  all  the 
processes  were  shown  as  follows  : — Woodbury  slides  lent  by  the  Woodbury 
Printing  Company  ;  wet  collodion,  by  Mr.  Gale ;  collodio-bromide,  by  Messrs. 
Mawson  &  Swan,  Mr.  Hussey,  and  Mr.  Brooks ;  gelatino-chloride  by  Mr. 
Cowan,  Mr.  England,  and  Mr.  Hepworth  ;  gelatino-bromide,  by  Messrs. 
Mawson  &  Swan,  Fry,  Norgrove,  and  Wainwright ;  albumen  slides  and 
Notman’s  wet  collodion  slides  lent  by  Major  Nott,  and  transferotype  slides  by 
Mr.  Jackson. 

A  series  by  Mr.  Dresser  was  also  shown,  illustrating  the  effects  produced  by 
different  developers. 

Apparatus  was  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Shew,  Houghton,  Marion,  and  the 
Sciopticon  Company. 

The  subject  on  Thursday,  April  26,  is  Plaiinotype  Printing,  when  a  demon- 
stration  in  the  ordinary  process  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Willis.  On  May  3,  Mr. 
Willis  will  also  give_a  demonstration  of  the  new  cold  platinotype  process. 


NORTH  SURREY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the  Constitutional 
Club,  West  Norwood,  on  the  10th  inst., — Mr.  W.  II.  Walker  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Wood  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  having  read  his  report  and  balance-sheet,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted, 

The  Chairman  congratulated  the  Society  on  its  increase  of  members  and 
flourishing  financial  condition.  He  also  complimented  the  members  on  the 
papers  read  and  work  done  by  them  during  the  past  year,  which  lie  stated  would 
compare  favourably  with  that  done  by  many  Societies  of  much  older  standing. 

The  balloting  for  the  Committee  then  took  place,  with  the  result  that  the 
following  were  declared  elected  : — Messrs.  II.  Senier  {lion.  Secretary),  W.  H. 
Walker,  Crosthwaite,  L.  Wolff,  A.  W.  Rider,  Wilkinson,  and  Fludder. 

The  lights  were  then  turned  down  for  the  purpose  of  a  lantern  slide 
exhibition  and  competition.  There  were  two  prizes  offered  for  competition 
by  Mr.  Crosthwaite: — (1),  One  guinea  for  best  set  of  six  slides,  the  negatives 
taken  since  January  1,  1886;  (2),  half  a  guinea  for  best  set  of  six  slides, 
negatives  taken  at  any  time. 

The  slides  were  projected,  and  members  present  voted  on  them  bv  ballot, 
the  result  being  that  Mr.  Wilkinson  carried  off  both  prizes. 

On  Tuesday,  April  24,  a  demonstration  of  transferotype  paper  will  be  made 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Walker. 


IPSWICH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  April  meeting  of  this  young  Society  was  held  in  the  Art  Gallery,  Ipswich, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  the  10th  inst.,  when  six  new  members  were  elected. 

The  President  (Mr.  J.  Dixon  Piper)  gave  an  interesting  discourse  on  the 
History  of  Photography,  and  traced  the  improvements  that  had  been  effected 
since  his  first  connexion  with  the  art.  He  remembered  being  present  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  in  1852,  at  which  Sir  Charles  Eastlake, 
Roger  Fenton,  Robert  Hunt,  A.  Smee,  Sir  W.  Newton,  Sir  Charles  Wheat¬ 
stone,  and  Dr.  Diamond,  all  famous  names  in  the  scientilic  world,  were 
present,  and  when  the  wet  collodion  process  was  first  made  known.  Mr. 
Piper,  in  a  chatty  manner,  reviewed  the  various  processes — Daguerreotype, 
wax  paper  (of  which  he  produced  excellent  specimens,  both  negative  and 
positive),  collodion,  glass  plates,  albumen,  down  to  the  present  gelatine  era. 
His  remarks  on  zincography  and  his  specimens  were  aliae  interesting.  He 
compared  the  photographer’s  outdoor  kit  of  the  wet  collodion  days  with  his 
two-gallon  silver  bath  and  the  outfits  of  the  present  day.  He  spoke  of  the 
introduction  of  the  stereoscope  and  the  rage  there  was  for  that  instrument, 
and  how  no  evening  party  was  complete  without  it.  He  remembered  once 
showing  his  stereoscope  and  pictures  to  a  gentleman  who  complained  that  he 
could  not  see  the  views  in  the  beautiful  manner  he  was  told  they  appeared. 
He  tried  him  with  his  best  and  his  worst  instruments,  and  was  fairly  puzzled 
until  his  friend  remarked  that  “  his  left  eye  was  a  glass  one — would  that  make 
any  difference  ?  ”  Mr.  Piper  produced  and  explained  the  working  of  a  panta- 
scopic  camera  for  taking  panoramic  views. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  Mr.  Piper  for  his  interesting  address. 

The  following  articles  were  exhibited  and  explained : — Meaghers’s  long  ex¬ 
tension  camera  (by  Mr.  Cowell)  ;  Rayment’s  patent  camera,  Tylar's  metal 
backs,  developing  trays,  &c.  (by  Mr.  Wiggin)  ;  Lancaster’s  enlarging  lantern 
(by  Mr.  Churchman)  ;  Rouch’s  patent  long  extension  camera  (by  the  Hon. 
Secretary). 

The  first  outdoor  excursion  is  fixed  for  Saturday  afternoon,  May  12,  to 
Claydon. 


BIRKENHEAD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  in  the  Free 
Public  Library  on  Thursday  evening,  April  12, — Mr.  John  H.  Day,  President, 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  E.  Siddons  Wilson  was  elected  a  member. 

Much  pleasure  was  expressed  at  the  great  success  of  the  late  Exhibition,  and 
the  members  desired  to  tender  their  congratulations  to  the  Liverpool  Society. 

The  President  presented  to  the  Secretary  (Mr.  G.  A.  Camithers)  a  hand¬ 
some  silver  medal  which  he  had  won  at  the  last  meeting,  in  a  competition  for 
various  colours  in  lantern  slides  obtained  by  development,  Mr.  F.  Evans,  the 
donor  of  the  prize,  having  beeu  suitably  thanked  for  liis  kindness. 

Mr.  John  Hargreaves,  F.R.H.S.,  read  a  paper  entitled  The  Hundred  of 
Wirral :  its  History,  Beauty,  and  Antiquities.  This  is  a  part  of  Cheshire 
some  twenty  miles  long  by  eight  miles  broad,  about  the  ceutre  of  which 
Birkenhead  may  be  said  to  be  situated.  An  account  of  places  more  or  less 
familiar  to  the  members  was  listened  to  with  attention  ;  indeed,  the  necessity 
for  a  paper  of  the  kind  by  an  authority  on  the  topography  of  the  district  was 
illustrated  by  the  number  of  questions  asked  en  passant  about  places  of  great 
historical  interest  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  yet  which  were  comparatively 
unknown  to  the  members.  Mr.  Hargreaves  had  prepared  for  the  occasion  a 
map  of  Wirral  divided  into  sections,  each  section  having  marked  upon  it  any 
place  of  note  from  either  a  historical,  pictorial,  or  antiquarian  point  of  view. 
A  large  number  of  names  having  been  handed  in  to  the  Secretary,  it  was 
resolved  to  apportion  out  the  various  sections  with  a  view  to  their  being 
photographed  during  the  summer,  and  so  having  a  permanent  record  ot  so 
many  places  of  interest  before  they  are  “restored  ”  or  fall  a  prey  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  jerry  builder. 

The  lantern  was  ably  manipulated  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Eaton,  who  had  prepared 
for  the  occasion  about  sixty  slides  on  wet  collodion  illustrating  the  principal 
places  touched  upon  by  the  lecturer,  a  number  of  which  were  from  obsolete 
books  and  engravings. 


LEICESTER  AND  LEICESTERSHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  the  lltli  inst.,— The  President,  Mr.  George  Baukart, 
in  the  chair.  . 

Mr.  Wilkinson  gave  his  promised  demonstration  on  photo-mechamcal 
printing.  Starting  with  a  short  resume  of  the  details  of  the  various  processes, 
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he  developed  some  pictures  in  chromatised  gelatine,  the  inking  up  of  which 
and  gradual  development  of  contrast  being  quite  a  new  experience  to  the 
members,  was  eagerly  followed,  and  as  the  reason  for  each  particular  operation 
was  given  the  interest  was  maintained  until  the  end.  Mr.  Wilkinson  also 
practically  demonstrated  the  process  of  printing  on  zinc  in  bitumen,  developing 
the  already  exposed  negative  in  a  bath  of  turpentine. 

The  evening  being  far  advanced,  the  promised  initiation  into  the  mysteries 
of  collotype  was  postponed  until  another  meeting. 


MANCHESTER  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  at  the 
Manchester  Athenceum, — Mr.  S.  F.  Flower  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  : — Messrs.  Thomas  Beeston, 
John  Brown,  Henry  Child,  S.  H.  Crompton,  J.  H.  Huxtable,  C.  F.  Kerr, 
John  Kerr,  Samuel  Leech,  Henry  Littlewood,  R.  M'Dougall,  John  Spurge, 
jun.,  W.  F.  Whalley,  and  H.  G.  Williams,  jun. 

The  following  objects  were  laid  upon  the  tables  for  the  inspection  of 
members: — Samples  of  Lund’s  snowdrift  opals;  Wormald’s  exposure  index; 
groups  taken  with  the  flash  light  at  the  last  meeting  ;  and  examples  of  prints 
by  the  Hon.  Secretary  from  one  negative  on  matt  surface,  ordinary,  albumenised, 
and  gelatine  emulsion  papers. 

A  presentation  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  F.  W.  Parrott)  of  a  beautifully 
illuminated  address  and  a  purse  containing  twenty-five  sovereigns,  was  made 
on  behalf  of  the  members  by  the  Rev.  H.  Y.  Macdona,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Cheadle  Hulme.  The  reverend  gentleman  expressed  the  extreme  pleasure  he 
had  in  undertaking  this  duty,  as  he  considered  that  the  success  of  the  Society 
had  been  materially  aided  by  the  courteous  manner  with  which  Mr.  Parrott 
had  done  his  work.  He  alluded  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Society,  which 
now  numbered  260  members,  with  every  prospect  of  a  continued  increase,  and 
believed  it  was  the  largest  amateur  photographic  society  in  England  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  S.  D.  McKellen  complimented  the  Society  upon  the  possession  of  such 
an  excellent  officer  as  Mr.  Parrott  had  proved  himself,  and  hoped  that  the 
testimonial  might  remind  him,  in  the  midst  of  his  heavy  duties,  that  the 
members  appreciated  his  valuable  services. 

Mr.  Parrott,  in  accepting  the  gift,  said  he  had  been  taken  by  surprise, 
never  expecting  to  receive  any  material  recognition  of  his  services.  He  had 
certainly  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  time  on  the  Society’s  affairs,  but  it 
had  been  a  labour  of  love  throughout.  He  did  not  attribute  the  success  of  the 
Society  to  his  exertions,  but  to  the  hearty  interest  which  the  Council  and 
members  in  general  had  taken  in  its  prosperity. 

Mr.  John  Bathe  gave  a  lantern  exhibition  of  about  170  slides,  the  work  of 
various  members. 

The  address  presented  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  was  designed  and  illuminated 
by  Mr.  J.  S.  Watson,  a  member  of  the  Society.  The  design  embraces  special 
references  to  photography,  and  was  much  admired  as  a  specimen  of  art. 


NORTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  April  11,  Mr.  C.  Alfieri  presiding. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  Allison)  exhibited  James’s  magnesium  flash  lamp, 
kindly  lent  by  the  owner  for  the  occasion. 

A  number  of  the  members  having  placed  their  cameras  in  readiness,  several 
plates  were  exposed  by  aid  of  the  lamp,  and  the  negatives  developed  in  the 
room  turned  out  in  every  respect  satisfactory  and  fully  exposed. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  for  the  use  of  Mr.  James’s  lamp,  a  very 
successful  meeting  terminated 


SHEFFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  10th  inst.,  the  President,  Mr.  Thomas  Firth,  occupied 
the  chair. 

Mr.  Alfred  Nicholson  was  elected  a  member. 

Arrangements  were  then  made  for  holding  bi-monthly  meetings  for  practical 
demonstrations  and  work,  and  to  assist  the  younger  members  generally,  at 
which  meetings  any  friend  will  be  welcomed. 

Mr.  E.  Beck  then  read  a  paper  on  the  Magnesium  Flash  Light ,  afterwards 
showing  its  working.  Mr.  Hibbert  also  exposed  two  plates. 

The  result  in  each  case  will  be  exhibited  at  the  next  meeting. 


DERBY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  Sykes’s  Restaurant  on  Tuesday,  the 
10th  inst.,  a  large  number  being  present. — Mr.  Cope  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  Lovejoy,  Hon.  Secretary,  then  explained  the  working  of  the  James 
magnesium  lamp,  Mr.  James  having  sent  a  triple  one  for  the  purpose.  The 
lamp  being  fixed,  two  groups  of  the  members  present  were  taken  by  Mr. 
Lovejoy,  assisted  by  Mr.  Bourdin, 

Mr.  Scotton  also  took  one  by  the  James  light  and  one  by  means  of  a 
mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  magnesium  powder.  The  plates  v/cre 
developed  in  the  room,  and  turned  out  very  good. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  Chairman  thought  the  experiment,  as 
a  first  attempt,  had  been  very  successful,  but  once  using  was  hardly  a  fair 
trial.  He  thought  the  lamp,  though  nicely  designed,  struck  him  as  being 
wasteful  of  magnesium,  as  it  did  not  appear  to  consume  the  entire  charge. 

The  question  of  outdoor  meetings  was  discussed,  and  it  was  decided  that 
the  first  trip  should  be  to  Duffield  on  the  28th  inst.,  the  second  to  Repton  on 
May  12,  and  the  third  at  Cromford  and  Matlock  on  May  26. 

Four  new  members  were  elected. 

Mr.  R.  Keene  exhibited  two  view  meters,  one  by  Rouch  and  the  other  by 
Beck. 


CARDIFF  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  customary  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  their 
Rooms  on  Wednesday  evening, — Mr.  E.  Lewis  in  the  chair. 

Communications  having  been  read  from  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society, 
and  from  the  Camera  Club, 

The  Hon.  Secretary  gave  particulars  of  the  proposed  Orphans’  Fond  in 
connexion  with  the  Photographers’  Benevolent  Association— a  scheme  worthy  oi 
the  careful  consideration  of  both  amateurs  and  professionals. 

On  the  25th  inst.  Mr.  W.  Kitchjn  will  give  a  practical  demonstration  on 
Enlarging,  and  on  the  28th  inst.,  by  kind  permission,  the  members  will  visit 
Cardiff  Castle. 

- ♦ - 

©omgponhfttce. 


&2T  Correspondents  should  never  uritc  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


FILMS  AND  OTHER  MATTERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — You  may  think  my  experience  worth  inserting  as  likely 
to  be  useful  to  “,C-  P.”  I  use  Pumphrey’s  stripping  lilms,  which  are  stiff 
enough  to  go  into  the  dark  slide  (at  all  events  up  to  whole-plate  size)  with¬ 
out  any  support.  I  find  my  slides  will  hold  one  dozen  each.  In  the 
middle  I  place  two  ferrotype  plates,  and,  when  two  films  have  been  ex¬ 
posed,  I  place  them  between  the  ferrotype  plates,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  knowing  which  films  have  been  exposed.  I  am  having  a 
collapsible  chamber  made  with  holes  for  the  arms  and  head,  which  will 
be  more  portable  than  the  eclipse  ruby  tent. 

Will  you  kindly  answer  the  following  questions  : — 1.  Using  a  rapid 
rectilinear  lens,  will  a  stop  alter  the  focus  in  enlarging  ?  Morgan  &  Kidd 
say,  “  Yes;”  my  experience  says,  “  No.”  —  2.  Would  leaving  a  bottle  of 
dry  pyro  uncorked  for  some  days  cause  it  to  lose  power  ?  I  have  had 
some  failures  I  cannot  otherwise  account  for. — 3.  What  is  the  comple¬ 
mentary  colour  of  the  purply  brown  of  a  silver  print  ?  Is  it  cream  ?  Few, 
I  fancy,  realise  the  difference  the  colour  of  the  mount  makes.  The  many 
photographs  I  have  on  my  walls,  both  bromide  and  silver,  look  ten  times 
better  now  I  have  placed  them  behind  cut-out  mounts — wdiite  for  the 
bromide,  cream  colour  for  the  silver  ;  and  I  fancy  the  reason  must  lie  in 
the  laws  of  complementary  colours.  If,  as  I  imagine,  cream  is  the  com¬ 
plementary  colour  of  a  silver  print,  I  shall  be  sure. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Bolney,  April  17.  R-  C.  MacLeod. 

[1.  Some  lenses  of  this  class  alter  the  focus,  others  do  not.  Better 
to  focus  with  the  diaphragm  you  intend  using,  or  with  one  very  little 
larger. — 2.  Pyrogallic  acid  ought  not  to  alter  its  properties  under  the 
circumstances  mentioned.  — 11.  The  complementary  colour  would  bo 
somewhat  of  a  yellowish  cream  colour. — Eds.] 


THE  STANDARD  OF  COMPARATIVE  EXPOSURES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Much  needless  mystery  appears  to  be  made  about  a  very 
simple  matter.  If  /  is  the  focus  of  a  lens  and  a  is  the  diameter  of  the 
aperture,  the  intensity  i  of  the  transmitted  light  falling  on  the  sensitive 

plate  will  (other  things  being  unaltered)  be  proportionate  to  j_, ;  and  if  we 

express  a  as  a  fraction  of  the  focal  length,  thus  a  —  - ,  then  i  is  pro- 

(/)* 

portionate  to  =  -2.  'Now  the  exposure  e  is  inversely  proportionate 

^  1 
to  the  intensity  of  light  i;  therefore  e  is  proportionate  to  t  or  to  n2. 

Having  obtained  this  proportionate  value,  we  may  give  the  unit  of 
exposure  any  value  we  like,  but  the  simplest,  and  therefore  the  best,  is 
that  which  e  will  have  when  e  =  n2  =  1.  From  this  it  follows  that  n 
must  also  be  equal  to  1,  and  the  unit  exposure  would  be  that  required  in 
the  case  of  a  lens  whose  aperture  is  equal  in  diameter  to  the  focal  length. 
Such  a  lens  does  not  exist,  and,  moreover,  the  measurement  of  exposures 
by  this  unit  would  in  most  cases  involve  the  use  of  inconveniently  large 
numbers.  Hence  it  is  desirable  to  establish  a  unit  for  practical  use 
which  shall  be  some  multiple  of  the  theoretical  “absolute”  unit.  The 
difference  between  the  two  is  exactly  similar  to  that  between  an  inch  and 
a  foot  as  measures  of  length,  or  between  a  grain  and  an  ounce  as 
measures  of  weight,  and  the  question  what  magnitude  the  derived  unit 
shall  have  is  exactly  the  same  that  had  to  be  decided  by  the  British 
Association  Committee  on  Electrical  Standards.  That  Committee,  having 
fixed  the  values  of  the  “absolute”  units  of  electro-motive  force,  resistance, 
current,  &c.,  on  theoretical  grounds,  had  then  to  decide  what  multiples 
or  sub-multiples  of  those  units  it  would  be  best  to  establish  as  derived 
units  for  practical  use.  The  values  eventually  fixed  for  the  volt,  ohm, 
ampere,  &c.,  were  decimal  multiples,  or  sub-multiples  of  the  corres¬ 
ponding  absolute  units.  Now  in  the  case  of  photographic  lenses  the 
absolute  unit  of  exposure  e  =  n2  =  1  being  too  small,  the  Photographic 
Society,  approaching  the  question  from  its  practical  side,  and  considering 

that  -  was  the  largest  aperture  likely  to  be  used,  took  the  exposure 
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corresponding  to  this  aperture  (being  16  absolute  units)  as  their  practical 
unit.  Hence  it  follows  that  exposures  as  measured  by  the  Photographic 
Society’s  Uniform  System  are  expressed  by  numbers  one-sixteenth  of  those 
based  on  the  absolute  unit  e  =  n2  —  1.  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  a  more  theoretical  point  of  view,  urges  us  to  adopt  the 
multiple  10  as  giving  us  a  preferable  unit.  This  is  the  whole  difference 
between  them,  and  the  whole  question  in  dispute  is,  which  of  these  two 
multiples  of  the  absolute  unit,  16  or  10,  is  the  most  convenient  to  use  as 
a  practical  unit. 

The  question  has  been  needlessly  confused  by  argument  as  to  the 


superior  advantages  of  an  aperture  ^  over  one  ^  -  and  vice  versa,  all 

of  which  are  beside  the  mark.  The  two  rival  systems  are  not  in  reality 
based  on  these  expressions  at  all,  although,  as  already  stated,  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  considered  the  former  to  be  a  convenient  aperture  for  the 
unit.  These  fractions  are  merely  convenient  expressions  for  the  diameter 
of  the  apertures  of  lenses  in  terms  of  their  focal  length,  and  they  have  no 
claim  to  be  called  intensities,  for,  as  shown  above,  the  true  intensities  are 
proportional,  not  to  these  fractions,  but  inversely  to  the  squares  of  their 
denominators.  It  was  all  very  well  for  photographers,  whether  intelligent 
(as  Mr.  Dallmeyer  has  it)  or  not,  to  use  these  fractions  as  expressing 
intensities  so  long  as  no  better  system  was  available ;  but  this  is  no 
longer  the  case,  and  now  that  the  Photographic  Society  has  established 
a  rational  system  of  measuring  exposures,  the  use  of  these  fractions  for 
the  purpose  ought  to  become  obsolete.  The  argument  in  favour  of 
Dallmeyer’s  unit,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  easier  to  divide  by  10  than  by 
16,  is  of  little  weight,  because  the  calculations  once  made,  and  the 
results,  in  terms  of  the  units  chosen,  marked  on  the  lens  stops,  the 
photographer  has  nothing  further  to  do  with  the  process  by  which  the 
figures  were  arrived  at.  What  advantage  is  it  to  the  photographer  to 
he  saved  the  trouble  of  dividing  by  16,  if  he  still  has  to  square  the 


denominator  of  the  fraction  -  before  he  can  determine  the  relative 

n 

exposure  required  by  any  particular  stop?  Mr.  Dallmeyer’ s  argument 
either  implies  this,  or  else  that  the  change  is  worth  making  for  the  sake 
of  the  infinitesimal  amount  of  trouble  saved  when  the  exposure  ratios 
are  calculated  out  once  for  all. 

While,  however,  taking  exception  to  some  of  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  arguments, 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  objecting  to  his  proposed  unit.  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  it  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  Photographic  Society, 
because,  being  a  decimal  multiple  of  the  absolute  unit  of  exposure,  it 
follows  the  analogy  of  other  physical  units,  and  also  because  the  aperture 
corresponding  to  the  unit  being  larger,  there  is  less  chance  of  fractions 
below  the  unit,  while  the  higher  numbers  are  still  not  inconveniently 
large.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  proposal  does  not 
come  too  late  to  make  it  worth  while  to  change.  The  Photographic 
Society’s  Uniform  System  is  by  this  time  well  established,  and  as  the 
unit  of  exposure  stands  by  itself,  and  is  not  connected  with  other  units 
as  the  electrical  units  are,  it  is  really  a  matter  of  little  consequence 
which  unit  is  taken,  so  long  as  it  answers  practical  purposes. 

Whichever  unit,  however,  is  finally  adopted,- its  use  would  be  much 
extended  if  all  exposures  were  expressed  in  seconds  per  unit.  They  are 
thus  comparable  with  each  other  quite  independently  of  the  lens  and 
stop  used,  and  this  method  will  he  found  of  great  use  in  estimating 
relative  exposures  for  different  subjects.  Thus,  if  one  subject  is  estimated 
to  require  ^th  of  a  second  per  unit,  the  actual  exposure  given  with  a 

stop  marked  U.S.  64  (=  would  be  f-f  =  3i  seconds,  while  a  darker 
subject  estimated  to  require  four  times  as  much  relative  exposure, 
namely,  |th  of  a  second  per  unit,  would  with  a  stop  marked  U.S.  4  (  = 


made  aware,  and  is  breathlessly  awaiting  this  event,  then  the  time  is 
reduced  to ‘077  of  a  second.”  Therefore,  in  a  word,  ‘ ‘  take  your  sitters 
unawares,  and  the  exposure  need  not  be  more  than  one-fifth  of  a  second ; 
make  them  aware,  then  it  cannot  be  longer  than  one-thirteenth  of  a 
second.”  This,  gentlemen,  is  the  theory,  and  I,  by  practice,  can  vouch 
for  its  correctness. 

With  respect  to  “  heaviness  of  shadows,”  I  am  aware  that  “  Free 
Lance  ”  did  not  doubt  that  this  could  be  obviated  by  diffusion  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  light ;  my  remarks  on  this  point  were  in  answer  to  Mr.  A. 
Brothers  alone,  who  laid  down  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  mag¬ 
nesium  flash-light  cannot  be  sufficiently  diffused  to  obtain  negatives 
without  too  great  contrast  between  lights  and  shades,  without  destroying 
the  one  great  advantage  and  power  of  the  process,  viz.,  the  taking  of 
instantaneous  portraits  without  the  aid  of  daylight.  I  proved  that  this 
was  not  the  case,  by  the  production  of  a  well-exposed  and  evenly-lighted 
photograph  of  a  two-year  old  infant,  taken  by  my  flash  lamp  at  9.30  p.m, 
(I  am  quite  willing  to  repeat  this  operation  at  any  time.)  Mr.  Brothers, 
in  a  letter  dated  March  14,  admits  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell 
that  the  photo  of  the  child  had  not  been  done  in  daylight,  and  thus 
practically  admits  that  the  statements  as  published  in  his  article  are 
incorrect.  I  have  asked  Mr.  Brothers  to  correct  or  defend  his  views  by  a 
letter  to  you,  gentlemen,  he  replies  as  follows: — “  I  wrote  a  letter,  but 
did  not  send  it  to  the  Journal,  for  the  reason  that  if  I  had  made  special 
reference  to  your  prints  it  would  have  looked  like  advertising.”  Thus, 
for  fear  I  should  receive  a  gratuitous  advertisement,  such  incorrect 
statements,  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  this  important  process,  remain 
uncorrected  by  their  author. 

With  reference  to  flash-light  photographs  of  interiors,  I  can  thoroughly 
agree  with  “  Free  Lance”  that  rapidity  of  exposure  is  of  little  import 
with  this  class  of  work,  which,  by  the  way,  is  remarkably  easy  to  carry 
out,  and  obtain  in  many  cases  far  better  results  than  can  be  got  by  day¬ 
light.  I  have  with  oxre  flash-lamp  photographed  a  large  room  at  night 
by  flashing  off  the  light  three  or  four  times,  moving  the  position  of  tl.c 
lamp  a  little  between  each  flash  ;  this  is  very  convenient,  as  any  amount 
of  light  can  be  obtained  by  repeated  flashings,  also  very  small  stops  may 
be  used,  obtaining  splendid  definition  with  complete  freedom  from 
halation.  Decidedly  in  this  branch  of  the  application  of  this  process 
there  is  a  new  power  placed  in  our  hands  by  this  modern  plan  of  using 
magnesium. 

I  would,  gentlemen,  be  glad  if  you  would  permit  me  to  take  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  advise  those  who  are  using,  or  are  about  to  employ,  explosive 
mixtures  containing  magnesium,  to  refrain  from  their  use,  for  although 
they  may  be  worked  time  after  time  without  accident,  sooner  or  later  a 
more  or  less  serious  explosion  takes  place.  In  my  case  it  incurred  an 
enforced  leisure  of  some  months,  and  a  long  doctor’s  bill,  which  led  me  to 
seek  some  plan  of  successfully  using  magnesium  powder  pure  and  simple, 
than  which,  burnt  in  a  suitable  lamp,  I  know  of  no  mixture — safe  or  un¬ 
safe— which  can  give  better  results. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  A.  James. 

1,  Buckingham  Palace-road ,  London,  S.W., 

April  16,  1888. 


- - - - — - — 

iSidjangc  ffiolumiu 


*,A*  No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column; 
but  none  will  be  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
who  specify  their  requirements  as  “ anything  useful  ”  will  therefore  understand 
the  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 


require  f-th  of  a  second.  The  true  ratio  between  the  two  is  only  seen  when 
the  exposures  are  expressed  in  seconds  per  unit. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

1,  Cheniston-studios,  Kensington,  IF.  Herbert  G-.  Moberly. 


Will  exchange  Marion’s  cloud  background,  8x6,  for  graduated  landscape  ditto,  not 
too  defined.— Address,  C.  J.  Houkins,  Asliley-road,  Epsom. 


Wanted,  accessories  or  backgrounds  in  exchange  for  column  and  balustrade  (separate) . 
— Address,  J.  Downey  &  Sons,  Photographers,  South  Shields. 


FLASH  LIGHT  PORTRAITURE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  answer  to  the  few  words  by  “  Free  Lance  ”  in  last 
week’s  issue  of  The  British  Journal  oe  Photography,  I  have  to  say  that 
I  fail  to  see  where,  in  my  letter  in  your  issue  of  March  9,  1888,  I  show 
that  I  have  missed  the  point  of  his  remarks.  I  shall  be  glad  of  light  on 
the  subject.  With  respect  to  the  actual  time  of  exposure  of  the  flash¬ 
light  picture  referred  to,  I  have  to  say  it  was  as  near  as  possible  one-fifth 
of  a  second,  decidedly  it  was  longer  than  one-tenth,  .and  not  less,  as 
“Free  Lance”  states.  I  beg,  therefore,  to  disagree  with  him  on  the 
point  that  it  would  be  a  phenomenal  child  alone  who  could  remain  with¬ 
out  quiver  or  droop  of  eyelid  under  the  magnesium  light  for  the  tenth 
part  of  a  second ;  and  as  something  to  the  point,  I  beg,  gentlemen,  to 
quote  from  an  interesting  article  recently  published,  by  Mr.  P,  Swanson, 
■wherein  he  states  that  “  visual  perception  of  the  flash  produced  is  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  brain,  which  in  its  turn  acts  on  the  sensori-motor  nerves, 
causing  muscular  contraction  in  the  shape  of  an  involuntary  start  on  the 
sitter’s  part.  Eminent  physiologists  tell  that  the  period  that  elapses 
between  it — the  flash — and  the  sitter’s  involuntary  start,  is  0-2  of  a 
second,  if  the  flash  occur  unexpectedly ;  but  if  our  sitter  be  previously 


Tricycle  required.  Will  give  n  exchange,  an  8  X  5  brass-bound  camera  and  rapid 
rectilinear  lens.— Address,  Edward  J.  Hughes,  Graigue,  co.  Kilkenny. 

Wanted,  whole-plate  field  camera  in  exchange  for  half -plate  studio  camera  by  Robs 
and  half -plate  portrait  lens. — Address,  A.  B.,  9,  Oxford-street,  Southampton. 

Wanted,  Burton’s  Guide,  in  exchange  for  Picture  Making  by  Robinson,  or  Enamelling 
and  Retouching  by  Piquepe.—  Address,  H.  R.  Pin,  19,  Rue  CapouiRet,  Brussels. 

Wanted,  to  exchange  an  outdoor  background  for  an  indoor  ditto,  also  balustrade  and 
garden  seat  by  Timperley,  for  some  rustic  accessory.  Photographs  exchanged. 
—Address,  A.  Spurge,  7,  Corridor,  Bath. 

■ - ♦ - 

We  learn  from  the  Courier  that  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic 
Association  is  fortunate  in  having  secured  by  its  recent  exhibition  not  only 
an  artistic  but  a  pecuniary  success.  The  funds  of  the  Association  have  been 
strengthened  by  a  handsome  surplus,  and  applications  for  membership  are 
pleasantly  numerous.  The  surplus  not  being  sufficient  to  enable  the  A>socia- 
tion  to  undertake  the  building  of  the  Liverpool  Cathedral,  the  members  are 
contemplating  the  establishment,  with  its  aid,  of  a  Camera  C  lub.  >Sueli  an 
institution  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  numerous  local  amateuis  of  the 
gentle  black  art,  and  it  could  not  be  started  under  more  auspicious  conditions 
than  at  present. 
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Engtoers  to  Correspondent 


A  Retoucher's  League. — Mr.  C.  Bennett,  in  course  of  a  letter  on  this  subject, 
says  :  “  I  am  sure  it  would  answer  both  for  tin-  protection  of  employers  and 
servants  to  form  an  association  with  a  few  good  and  impartial  business  men 


***  All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  “  Exchanges," 
must  he  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  2,  York- street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.  C. 

Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs  to 
:‘H.  Greenwood  &  Co.,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London ,  W.C. 


M.  (Pittsburg). — Dr.  Monckhoven’s  manual  is  not  sold  in  this  country. 

Magnesium. — Your  work  compares  quite  favourably  with  that  of  others 
obtained  under  like  circumstances. 

N.  0. — The  heavy  shadow  on  the  sitters’  faces  must  be  obviated  by  a  white 
screen  or  reflector  placed  in  a  suitable  position. 

W.  P. — Magnesium  powder,  ready  for  burning,  is  sold  at  all  photographic 
warehouses.  It  requires  no  further  preparation. 

Z.  A. — One  of  the  best  clearing  solutions  for  negatives  is  a  saturated  solution 
of  alum,  to  each  pint  of  which  is  added  one  ounce  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

W.  U.  Smith. — Had  the  cracked  negative  not  been  varnished,  we  would  have 
tested  the  film  for  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  an  almost  certain  expectation  of 
finding  it. 

O.  0.  0.— The  opalescent  deposit  on  the  iron  developed  negatives  is  oxalate  of 
lime.  It  may  be  removed  with  a  very  dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  ordinary  clearing  solution  also  removes  it. 

B.  K.  Clark. — The  proper  kind  of  gold  size  to  use  in  preparing  a  flatting 
colour  is  that  known  as  japanners’  gold  size.  It  may  be  had  from  any 
varnish  manufacturer,  and  is  supplied  by  most  oilmen. 

Phenomenon.- — The  reversed  effect  produced  by  a  too  protracted  exposure  of  a 
plate  to  light  has  long  been  recognised.  It  would  occujiy  too  much  space  in 
this  column  to  enter  into  a  chemical  explanation  of  the  cause. 

W.  F.  Pratt.— Folding  “dark  lamps  ”  may  be  obtained  at  any  photographic 
warehouse.  There  are  different  patterns,  all  of  which  answer  the  purpose 
well.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  price  of  the  different  forms. 

A.  McD.  says  he  laid  some  wet  prints  across  a  line  of  white  cotton  cord  to  dry, 
and  the  next  morning  every  print  was  marked  as  if  it  had  faded  where  it  had 
been  in  contact  with  the  line. — Probably  some  of  the  material  used  in  bleach¬ 
ing  the  cotton  still  remained  in  the  fibre,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  the 
markings. 

F.  M.  Sutcliffe. — 1.  The  firm  named  is  so  particular  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
glass  employed  in  their  optical  productions  that  we  must  regard  your  lenses 
as  phenomenal. — 2.  We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  any  photographers  are  mean 
enough  to  make  a  colourable  imitation  of  your  photographs  to  your  detriment, 
but  unless  you  had  registered  the  titles,  there  is,  we  fear,  no  remedy. 

G.  W.  Latter. — We  can  express  no  opinion  as  to  the  purity  or  otherwise  of 
the  mounts  without  making  a  complete  analysis,  which  we  decline  to 
undertake.  We  advise  you  to  forward  them  to  an  analytical  chemist,  who, 
for  a  fee  of  five  guineas  or  thereabouts,  will  examine  them  and  report  to 
you  as  to  whether  there  is  anything  in  them  which  will  act  injuriously. 

F.  G.  B.  asks  how  to  make  a  “pinhole  camera  and  lens.” — Any  ordinary 
camera  can  be  converted  into  a  pinhole  one  by  simply  removing  the  lens  and 
filling  up  the  aperture,  then  making  a  minute  hole  in  the  front.  A  pinhole 
camera  has  no  lens,  its  function  being  fulfilled  by  the  minute  hole.  This  is 
usually  made  in  a  piece  of  metal  foil.  It  must  be  perfectly  round  and  free 
from  burr. 

C.  Pestow  inquires  how  to  make  collodion  suitable  for  stripping  Eastman 
films. — In  reply :  A  very  good  collodion  for  the  purpose  is  made  by 
dissolving  100  grains  of  a  tolerably  tough  pyroxyline  in  ten  ounces  of  sul¬ 
phuric  ether,  720,  and  ten  ounces  of  alcohol.  Methylated  solvents  may  be 
employed,  but  the  specific  gravity  of  the  alcohol  should  not  be  much  greater 
than  ‘825,  or  the  film  may  prove  crapy. 

Apothecary  Troy  Avoirdupois  writes :  “Would  Mr.  A.  Brothers,  or  any  other 
of  your  correspondents,  kindly  help  a  beginner  by  saying  what  is  the  system 
of  weights  and  measures  at  present  in  use  in  England,  which  I  see  Mr. 
Brothers  describes,  in  your  last  issue  but  one,  as  more  accurate  than  the 
metric.  To  one  not  greatly  experienced  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  out 
which  is  the  true  English  system.  The  plate  makers  and  text-books  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  follow  a  uniform  practice.” 

W.  J.  ANCKORN,  of  Arbroath,  writes:  “(1),  In  reference  to  local  advertise¬ 
ments  in  your  last  issue,  I  consider  it  personal  jealousy ;  (2),  the  picture 
awarded  is  the  sole  work  of  Mrs.  Anokorn  classed  properly ;  (3),  your 
correspondent  is  evidently  ashamed  to  give  his  name,  therefore,  on  behalf 
of  Mrs.  Anckorn,  I  cannot  take  any  further  notice.” — This  scarcely  quite 
meets  the  case.  The  question  is — Did  Mrs.  Anckorn  not  exhibit  in  Liver¬ 
pool  as  an  amateur,  and,  as  an  amateur,  was  awarded  a  medal  of  which  she 
is  now  making  business  capital  in  her  new  capacity  of  a  professional 
photographer  ? 

A.  C.  Sawyer  wishes  to  know  whether  it  is  better  to  retouch  the  negatives 
before  or  after  varnishing  them. — Opinions  are  somewhat  divided  on  this 
point :  some  professional  photographers  adopt  one  plan  and  some  the  other. 
Each  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  If  the  retouching  is  done  before 
varnishing,  the  work  is  of  course  protected  while  printing,  which  is  not  the 
case  when  it  is  done  afterwards.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  retouching  is 
under  the  varnish,  it  cannot  be  altered  or  removed  if  required  without  first 
taking  off  the  varnish,  whereas  when  it  is  on  the  surface  it  is  easily  taken  off. 


as  judges  to  grant  certificates  to  operators  or  retouchers,  according  to  th«-ir 
ability.  Members  to  pay  so  much,  say,  five  shillings  per  annum,  whidL 
would  pay  for  their  journey  to  London,  as,  of  course,  those  who  granted 
certificates  would  have  to  see  the  work  done.  It  would  enable  employers  to 
be  sure  of  getting  competent  men,  and  servants  of  commanding  a  lair  salary 
for  good  work.” 

Annie  Riley. — The  silver  can  be  recovered  from  the  various  washes  anil 
solutions  employed  in  printing.  Thus,  from  the  first  washing  water 
previous  to  toning,  the  silver  can  Vie  recovered  as  a  chloride  by  the  addition 
of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  common  kitchen  salt.  From  the  used 
fixing  baths  it  is  best  recovered  as  a  sulphide  by  adding  sulphide  of 
potassium,  sulphuret  of  potash,  or  liver  of  sulphur — three  distinct  names 
for  the  same  substance.  Dissolve  a  little  in  water,  and  add  to  the  waste 
fixing  solution,  using  no  more  than  is  necessary  to  effect  the  precipitation 
of  the  silver  as  a  sulphide.  The  cost  of  the.  potassium  sulphide  will  probably 
be  from  9 d.  to  Is.  per  pound,  according  to  circumstances. 

H.  B.  H. — Your  letter  arrived  too  late  to  be  answered  last  week.  In  reply  : 

1.  Hydrofluoric  acid  was  recommended  by  Plener  for  stripping  negatives 
from  glass,  because  it  answers  better  than  anything  else.  Most  acids  have  a 
tendency  to  loosen  the  film,  but  none  so  readily  as  the  hydrofluoric. — 2.  The 
article  was  quoted  from  a  foreign  journal,  and  we  have  no  further  informa¬ 
tion  than  was  given  therein.  Fuller  details,  however,  will  be  found  in  our 
issue  for  last  week. — 3.  The  salt  can  be  obtained  from  Mawson  &  Swan, 
Soho-square. — 4.  Add  sufficient  orthochromatisiug  material  to  just  com¬ 
municate  a  tint  to  the  gelatine  film.  Any  of  the  formuke  published  in  our 
volume  for  last  year  can  be  employed. 

B.R  (New  York). — We  <lo  not  know  the  best  formula  for  prepairing  gelatino- 
cliloride  paper  for  printing-out,  but  we  believe  that  of  Mr.  J.  Barker  is  a 
good  one.  As  given  by  him  it  consists  of : — 

Gelatine  (Nelson's  No.  1  and  Coignet’s,  equal  parts)  175  grains. 

Chloride  of  ammonium  .  18  ,, 

Rochelle  Salts  .  50  ,, 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  75  ,, 

Alcohol  .  4  drachms. 

Water .  5  ounces. 

Heat  to  100°  Fahr.,  and  allow  to  remain  at  this  temperature  after  all  is  dis¬ 
solved  for  ten  minutes,  after  which  proceed  in  the  usual  way. 

- - ■ 


Received. — Catalogues  and  other  productions,  which  will  be  noticed  next 
week. 

Photographic  Club. — The  next  meeting,  April  25,  1888,  will  be  a  lantern 
night.  Discussion  ou  Lantern  Matters. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Kenneth  M‘K.  Ross,  of  Hong  Kong,  two  instan¬ 
taneous  photographs  of  a  Chinese  racecourse  and  horse-race,  exposed  by  a 
Grimston  shutter  on  a  Wratten  drop-shutter  plate.  They  are  admirable  pro¬ 
ductions.  Although  the  Mongolian  type  is  present  among  the  spectators,  the 
Caucasian  undoubtedly  prevails. 

Another  Social  Pest. — The  interviewer  in  America,  against  whom  a  con¬ 
temporary  is  conducting  a  well-deserved  attack,  is  likely  to  be  supplemented  in 
the  near  future  by  the  instantaneous  photographer.  If  the  interviewer  is 
already  a  “  social  pest,  ”  the  detective  photographer  promises  soon  to  be  little 
better.  The  former,  to  be  sure,  has  untrammelled  liberty  in  invention,  and 
an  interview  as  reported  may  very  likely  never  have  taken  place ;  but  the 
detective  camera  also  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  with  certainty — for  there  are  the 
arts  of  “retouching”  and  “compounding”  which  may  travesty  into  a 
ludicrous  or  humiliating  spectacle  what  was  originally  a  most  innocent  scene. 
But,  apart  from  the  depth  of  these  diabolical  arts,  it  is — as  most  people  will 
admit — extremely  undesirable  to  be  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  represented 
just  as  oue  is  without  one  plea — eating,  smiling,  trowning,  or  sneezing.  Such 
a  representation  is  not  fair,  because  the  likeness,  though  most  accurate,  is  not 
the  likeness  of  you  as  seen  by  the  popular  eye.  The  photograph  caught  by  the 
eye  is  a  compound  of  successive  impressions,  the  whole  retouched  according  to 
the  great  law  of  the  association  of  ideas.  The  instantaneous  photograph  is 
coldly  scientific  ;  it  catches  you  as  you  are  in  some  fraction  of  a  second,  and 
fixes  you  as  probably  you  never  appeared  to  any  oue  in  your  life.  Most  loyal 
subjects  must  have  heartily  commiserated  Her  Majesty  on  account  of  an 
unfortunate  incident  which  happened  upon  Jubilee  Day.  An  enterprising 
photographer  caught  a  picture  during  the  procession  which  he  enlarged  and 
published  as  “The  Queen  Laughing,”  and  many  people  have  no  doubt  bought 
this  picture,  and  copied  for  social  use  the  loyal  laugh.  But  it  is  hard  upon  the 
Queen,  for  all  that. — Globe. 
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A  GREAT  DISCOVERY. 

Eureka  !  And,  in  the  interests  of  the  inventor,  Eureka!  once 
more.  We  always  thought  it  would  come,  and  it  has  come 
at  last ! 

The  reader  is  doubtless  expecting  to  find  a  record  of  another 
new  discovery  of  photographing  in  natural  colours,  but  we 
leave  that  chimera  alone,  at  present,  in  favour  of  something 
infinitely  greater,  one  in  which  photographic  matter  triumphs 
|  over  photographic  mind. 

Every  one  who  lives  in  a  large  town,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
railway  station,  is  aware  of  the  existence  of  automatically  acting 
pillar  boxes,  in  which  a  variety  of  luxuries  or  necessaries,  such 
as  cigarettes,  chocolates,  fusees,  a  record  of  one’s  weight, 
strength,  and  other  useful  information,  is  forthcoming  by  the 
simple  operation  of  dropping  a  coin  into  a  slit. 

Why  should  not  photographs  be  taken  by  equally  simple 
means  %  This  question  doubtless  passed  through  the  brain  of 
Senor  Canto,  of  Barcelona,  and  set  him  a- thinking ;  and  his 
jlnoughts  having  ultimated  in  the  tangible  shape  of  a  patent, 
we  have  now  before  us  his  complete  specification,  which  will  be 
ound  on  another  page.  This  ingenious  gentleman  believes  that 
py  the  operation  of  dropping  in  the  coin  a  lens  which  faces  the 
applicant  will  be  uncovered,  and  his  or  her  lineaments  impressed 
ipon  a  sensitive  plate  which,  stands  before  the  lens  at  the  time  of 
'xposure,  then  passes  on  under  a  bottle,  or  rather  a  series  of 
ottles,  which  contain  developing  and  fixing  solutions,  with  the 
utermediate  and  after-washings  requisite,  finally  delivering  to 
he  expectant  waiting  customer  his  portrait,  all  finished,  and 
eady  for  putting  into  his  pocket. 

All  this  is  so  rich  that  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  make  any 
omment  upon  it.  In  ordinary  photographic  practice  some 
mount  of  judgment  is  considered  necessary  in  order  to 
djust  the  duration  of  exposure  to  the  intensity  of  the  light 
t  the  time  of  the  sitting ;  this  machine  quite  ignores  such 
istinctions.  Again,  machine  photography  is  gloriously  inde- 
endent  of  developing  a  plate  just  so  far  and  no  further,  or  of 
xing  it  until  the  bromide  is  dissolved  out.  Then  what  about 
rHug»  or  in  what  state — whether  wet  or  dry,  a  positive  or 
negative — is  the  portrait  delivered  to  the  expectant-  payee  ? 

It  only  remains  now  for  some  enterprising  company  promoter 
3  form  an  association  to  work  this  important  invention,  which 
patented,  and  judging  from  what  is  transpiring  around  us 
t  the  present  time,  this  ought  not  to  be  very  difficult. 

When  we  think  of  the  various  impracticable  things  which,  by 
generous  Government,  are  allowed  to  be  patented  in  this 
mntry,  the  sentiment  “  They  manage  these  things  better  in 
lance  irresistibly  obtrudes.  For  if,  previous  to  a  patent 
smg  granted,  a  demonstration  of  its  actual  practicability  had 


to  be  given,  our  patent  records  in  general — not  in  photography 
alone — while  being  robbed  of  much  that  savours  of  buffoonery 
and  charlatanry,  would  at  least,  as  a  quid  pro  quo,  be  improved 
as  regards  utility  and  rationality. 

- - 

FAMILIAR  VIEWS  OVERLOOKED. 

The  time  is  now  at  hand,  if  it  has  not  already  arrived,  when 
great  activity  will  prevail,  both  amongst  amateur  and  profes¬ 
sional  photographers,  in  outdoor  operations,  and  the  question 
which  at  present  is  exercising  some  minds  is  what  and  where  to 
photograph.  As  a  rule,  the  amateur  too  frequently  overlooks 
or  ignores  many  charming  subjects  in  his  own  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  seeks  others  farther  afield,  which,  although 
they  may  be  taken  at  great  inconvenience,  form  far  poorer  pic¬ 
tures,  artistically,  than  could  have  been  obtained  within  a 
short  distance  from  home. 

There  is  an  old  Scotch  proverb,  “Far  awa’  birds  hae  fair 
feathers,”  and  this  appears  to  apply  to  the  ideas  of  many  ama¬ 
teurs,  as  well  as  to  some  of  the  photographic  clubs  and  societies 
who'take  periodical  outings.  Evidently  some  seem  to  consider 
that  a  journey  of  less  than  from  twenty  to  fifty  miles  in  search 
of  the  picturesque  would  necessarily  be  abortive.  Hence,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  artist  is 
expended  in  railway  travelling,  when,  after  all,  it  is  frequently 
discovered  that  far  better  results,  pictorially,  might  have  been 
secured  in  close  proximity  to  the  place  of  starting.  However, 
the  amateur  follows  the  art  as  a  pastime,  and  he  oftentimes 
derives  as  much  pleasure  in  roaming  about,  to  him,  an  unknown 
district  as  in  actual  picture  making.  This  probably  accounts 
for  the  reason  that  so  many  make  long  journeys  only  to  secure 
subjects  similar  to  those  which  are  to  be  had  close  at  home. 

We  recently  looked  through  a  series  of  pictures  which  were 
taken  by  a  well-known  London  amateur  during  an  excursion  to 
Wales  last  year,  and  a  charming  collection  they  were.  But  at 
least  two-thirds  of  them  had  nothing  whatever  to  identify  them 
with  the  Welsh  country  so  far  as  the  scenery  was  concerned. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  views  were  of  the  rural  character — 
lanes,  villages,  and  woodland  scenes — and  equally  as  good  pic¬ 
tures  of  this  type  might  have  been  taken  in  the  home  counties 
within  a  dozen  miles  or  so  of  the  Metropolis.  Quoting  a  second 
old  proverb,  “  Familiarity  breeds  contempt,”  this,  in  many 
instances,  applies  to  the  selection  of  subjects  for  the  camera,  as 
it  frequently  happens  that  excellent  “  bits  for  pictures,  which 
one  may  pass  even  daily,  are  entirely  overlooked,  though  their 
merits  would  be  immediately  recognised  by  a  stranger.  Here 
is  an  example  of  this. 

An  amateur  last  spring  accepted  an  invitation  from  a  brother 
amateur  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  rural  village  in 
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Hertfordshire.  The  host  gave  him  to  understand  that  there 
was  nothing  worth  photographing  in  his  immediate  locality, 
but  that  there  was  plenty  of  work  a  few  miles  off.  The  guest, 
hoAvever,  soon  discovered  that  the  entire  district  was  teeming 
with  charming  subjects  for  the  camera,  which,  no  doubt,  from 
his  extreme  familiarity  with  them,  had  been  quite  unrecognised 
by  the  resident.  The  visitor  even  took  a  number  of  excellent 
pictures  in  his  host’s  own  grounds,  which  subjects  had  never 
struck  the  latter  as  being  worth  photographing. 

With  professional  landscapists  the  case  is  different  from  what 
it  is  with  amateurs,  because,  with  the  former,  the  commercial 
value  of  a  picture  depends  quite  as  much  upon  the  interest 
attached  to  it  from  locality  or  other  circumstances  as  upon 
its  pictorial  merits  as  an  artistic  production.  Views  in  Scotland, 
Wales,  the  lake  districts,  &c.,  command  a  ready  sale  on  account 
of  the  traditional  beauties  of  those  parts,  but  the  artist,  in  the 
selection  of  his  subjects,  takes  care  always  to  introduce  some¬ 
thing  into  his  picture  which  will  make  it  characteristic  of  that 
particular  place.  We  adduce  a  case  bearing  on  this  point  which 
came  under  our  notice  a  few  years  back.  An  amateur,  on  a 
summer  holiday  in  South  Devon,  took  a  number  of  excellent 
iiegatives,  and  afterwards  offered  them  for  sale  to  a  well-knoAvn 
publishing  house.  Only  a  very  fewT  were  purchased,  as  the 
others,  though  equally  good  as  pictures,  contained  nothing  special 
as  pertaining  to  that  particular  locality. 

As  a  word  of  advice  to  those  amateurs  who  make  long  photo¬ 
graphic  excursions,  as  many  do  in  the  holiday  season,  we  would 
suggest  that  they  confine  their  work  to  pictures  characteristic 
of  the  country  they  are  in,  and  which  cannot  be  obtained  else¬ 
where,  and  not  expend  their  time,  as  many  do,  on  subjects  of  a 
Similar  type  to  those  situated  at  their  own  doors,  which  of 
course  can  be  taken  at  any  time. 

There  is  no  question  whatever  but  that  as  good  results,  pic- 
torially,  and  as  great  a  variety  of  them,  can  be  secured  in  our 
own  country — round  the  English  coast,  Scotland,  Wales,  Cum¬ 
berland — as  can  be  obtained  by  a  long  and  expensive  journey 
to  the  Continent.  Also  that,  as  a  rule,  equally  as  good  pic¬ 
tures  can  be  taken  close  at  home,  wherever  that  may  be,  as  can 
be  got  by  scores  of  miles  of  travelling. 

. — » - - - 

AN  IMPROVED  STUDIO  LENS  SHUTTER. 
fPHE  problem  of  constructing  a  shutter  for  the  studio  camera 
Which  shall  expose  the  plate  during  any  given  period  of  time 
Without  distracting  the  attention  of,  or  even  being  seen  by,  the 
isitter,  is  one  which  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  mechani¬ 
cal  experts,  and  as  a  consequence  there  are  now  a  variety  of 
concealed  shutters  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  submitted 
to  the  fraternity. 

Without  making  invidious  comparisons  we  shall  describe 
one  which  fulfils  all  the  requisite  particulars  in  such  an  admir¬ 
able  manner  that  we  have  had  it  applied  to  our  office  portrait 
camera,  and  by  the  agency  of  which  we  hope  to  secure  the 
portraits  of  many  of  our  respected  visitors  during  the  season. 

Its  mode  of  action  is  simple  :  A  pneumatic  rubber  ball  is 
pressed  either  by  finger  and  thumb  or  by  the  foot,  and  this 
movement  is  accompanied  by  the  flying  open  of  a  pair  of  light 
folding  doors  situated  immediately  behind  the  lens,  which,  in 
this  particular  instance,  is  a  portrait  combination  of  two  and 
three-quarter  inches  clear  aperture,  and  having  a  rather  short 
focus.  When  open,  the  flap  doors  may  either  be  allowed  to 
remain  so  for  a  protracted  period  or  they  may  be  instantly 
closed.  By  relaxing  the  pressure  on  the  ball  gently,  the 


shutters  remain  open  ;  by  doing  so  suddenly  they  quickly  close. 
If  the  exposure  w7ere  so  long  as  to  render  it  inexpedient  to 
retain  the  ball  in  the  hand,  as  when  copying  or  otherwise,  it 
might  be  laid  aside,  and  the  exposure  terminated  when  desired 
by  giving  it  a  pinch  with  a  sudden  release.  But  for  ordinary 
portraiture,  even  in  a  private  room,  more  especially  when  a 
quick  acting  lens  is  employed,  then  may  the  exposure  be  con¬ 
summated  by  the  closing  and  opening  of  the  finger  and  thumb. 

Although  it  is  not  intended  to  take  rank  among  the  instan¬ 
taneous  class  of  shutters,  yet  have  we  found  it  capable  of 
giving  such  a  momentary  exposure  as  to  catch  the  transient 
smile  on  a  baby’s  face.  Being  invented  and  constructed  by 
Mr.  Newman,  of  Clerkemvell,  Avhose  name  is  associated  with  a 
shutter  possessing  the  acme  of  regulated  rapidity  although 
intended  for  other  purposes,  the  perfect  adaptation  of  mechani¬ 
cal  means  to  an  end  will  readily  be  accepted.  We  couple  with 
the  name  of  the  maker  that  of  Mr.  W.  Lawley,  of  Farringdon- 
street,  as  the  agent  through  whom  they  arc  to  be  supplied. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  its  construction, 
and  the  nature,  mechanically,  of  its  action.  This,  however, 
may  be  tolerably  AArell  ascertained  from  the  adjoining  cut,  Avhich 


gives  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  camera  viewed  from  behind. 
As  will  be  perceived,  the  doors,  hinged  on  each  side  of  the 
aperture  of  the  lens,  are  driven  by  a  metallic  piston,  and 
caused  to  move  simultaneously  by  a  special  arrangement  of 
cranks  and  a  spring  which,  pulling  every  individual  part 
against  its  bearing,  thus  reduces  possible  shake  or  noise.  The 
doors  stand  at  a  distance  behind  the  lens  sufficient  to  admit  of 
the  latter  being  racked  in  or  out.  A  certain  amount  of  leakage 
is  allowed  in  the  brass  cylinder,  and  by  means  of  this  the  doors 
may  be  left  open  for  focussing,  or  for  a  very  protracted 
exposure  ;  nevertheless  there  is  no  tendency  for  the  doors  to 
fall  open,  or  leak  light  when  shut,  these  contingencies  being 
guarded  against  by  the  spring  to  which  Ave  have  alluded. 

All  the  acting  parts  are  made  of  metal,  and  much  ingenuity 
is  displayed  in  its  construction 

— - + - — 

The  action  of  finely  divided  metals  upon  solutions  of  ferric  salts  is,  I 
perhaps,  not  so  generally  known  as  it  might  he;  hut  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Chemical  Society,  Mr.  D.  J.  Carnegie,  B.A.,  brought 
before  the  FelloAvs  a  process  in  Avhich  it  was  made  use  of  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  amount  of  iron  present  in  a  solution  by  titrating  with 
permanganate  of  potash.  Granulated  zinc  and  zinc  foil  have  been 
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mainly  used,  but  Mr.  Carnegie  stated  that  he  used  zinc  dust,  and 
found  that  when  added  to  a  solution  of  a  ferric  salt  it  reduced  it 
almost  instantaneously  to  the  ferrous  state.  Zinc  powder  might  be¬ 
come  a  useful  agent  in  restoring  the  powers  of  spent  ferrous  oxalate 
developer.  If  acid  be  present,  some  of  the  iron  becomes  deposited, 
part  as  hydrated  ferrous  and  part  ferric  oxide. 


The  use  of  magnesium  flash  lights  appears  to  be  spreading  into  many 
unexpected  quarters,  physiologists  being  the  latest  to  make  use  of  it, 
Dr.  Claude  de  Bois  Reymond  recently  said  that  he  had  long  ago 
planned  an  investigation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  in  darkness,  and  that 
his  intention  had  only  become  realisable  since  the  introduction  of 
instantaneous  photography  by  means  of  the  momentary  illumination 
preduced  by  magnesium. 

Here,  Miethe,  whom  he  terms  “  the  discoverer  of  the  method  of  mo¬ 
mentary  illumination  by  magnesium,”  has  in  this  way  taken  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  pupil  of  one  of  his  own  eyes  after  it  had  been  exposed  for 
nearly  forty  minutes  to  complete  darkness.  The  result,  as  shown  by  two 
photographs,  was  most  surprising,  we  are  told  ;  the  diameter  of  the 
pupil  was  from  nine  to  ten  millimetres,  while  the  iris  was  at  the  same 
time  reduced  to  a  width  of  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  millimetres. 


These  facts  were  ascertained  in  the  course  of  an  investigation  of  a 
purely  scientific  character;  hut  it  is  evident  that  where  the  eyes 
formed  the  particular  feature  in  a  would-be  sitter’s  countenance,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour’s  rest  in  a  dark  room  as  a  preliminary  to  exposure 
ought  to  represent  them  of  a  most  brilliant  and  piercing  character. 
This  would  indeed  be  a  novel  mode  of  portraiture. 


The  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  perfectly  motionless  image  during  the 
photographing  of  astronomical  objects  is  well  known,  Mr.  Common’s 
spoch-marking  picture  of  Orion  having  entailed  the  continuous 
uid  persistent  watching  of  the  image  for  several  hours,  a  physical  feat 
if  no  light  character  when  the  conditions  of  atmosphere  and  the  con¬ 
strained  position  of  the  body  are  borne  in  mind.  Sir  Howard  Grubb 
lias  devised  an  electrically  controlled  driving  clock  to  aid  in  this 
mechanical  department  of  astro-photography,  and  at  the  last  meeting 
)f  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  he  gave  a  description  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  its  construction.  It  is,  of  course,  out  of  our  province  to  give 
his  description,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  this  particular  clock  was 
ntended  for  use  with  one  of  the  instruments  prepared  for  use  in  the 
photographic  survey  of  the  heavens. 


A.  correspondence,  entirely  non-polemical  in  character,  is  being 
carried  on  between  this  distinguished  optician  and  Professor  Pickering, 
cf  Harvard  University,  in  the  columns  of  Nature,  in  regard  to  a 
recently  invented  form,  of  specially  photographic  objective  for  telescopic 
purposes.  This  particular  construction  was  described  by  us  some  time 
ago,  and  consists  in  a  form  which  by  reversing  the  position  of  the 
combination  enables  the  same  instrument  to  be  used  with  equal  effect 
as  an  eye  or  a  photographic  telescope.  So  far  the  upshot  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence  is  that  the  instrument  would  appear  to  have  been  invented 
almost  simultaneously  in  this  country  and  in  America. 


In  the  pages  of  La  Nature  a  description  is  given  of  the  discovery  of 
I  the  use  of  pyrocatechine  as  a  developer,  M.  Benoist,  Professor  of 
Physics  at  the  Lyceum  of  Toulouse,  being  the  investigator  to  whom 
the  credit  is  due.  He  was  struck  with  the  idea  that  as  hydroquinone 
was  so  useful  as  a  developer,  its  isomer,  the  above-named  chemical, 
j “fight  he  equally  valuable,  and  upon  trying  it  he  found  it  to  be  a 
i  leveloper  of  the  same  class  but  possessing  certain  advantages  of  its 
Pwn — “  purity  and  harmony  ”  in  the  negatives  being-  greater  than 
with  hydroquinone.  He  states  that  it  may  be  kept  in  the  open  air 
for  a  longer  time  without  discolouration,  precipitation,  or  sensible 
diminution  of  its  power.  In  corked  bottles  it  maybe  preserved  for 
m  indefinite  time.  Its  greatest  drawback  is  its  high  price — one  and  a 
half  franc  per  gramme ;  but  this  he  thinks  would  certainly  be  reduced 
ff  there  were  any  demand  for  it,  as  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
manufactures 


Experimenting  photographically  on  the  penetration  of  light  in  the 
waters  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  M.  F.  Forel,  whose  investigations 
extend  over  a  long  period,  finds,. comparing  his  recent  researches  with 
those  of  previous  years,  that  for  chloride  of  silver  the  limits  of 
absolute  darkness  range  from  45  metres  in  the  month  of  July  to 
110  in  March,  and  that  the  variations  in  these  limits  correspond  very 
much  with  those  of  visibility.  The  water  of  the  lake,  it  is  found,  is 
considerably  more  limpid  during  the  winter  months  than  it  is  in 
summer.  This  difference  is  attributed  by  M.  Porel  to  the  water 
bolding  a  larger  amount  of  organic  matter  in  suspension  in  the 
summer  than  it  does  in  the  winter.  As  a  comparison  with  the 
translucency  of  the  Geneva  water  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  far  light  would  penetrate  the  waters  of  some  of  our  rivers  at 
certain  seasons,  the  Thames  or  the  Tyne  for  example.  Subaqueous 
photography  in  either  of  these,  or  many  other  rivers  we  could  mention, 
would  be  an  impossibility  beyond  a  few  feet  from  the  surface. 

— - 4- - - - 

OPALS* 

I. 

From  one  cause  and  another  pictures  upon  opal  have  been  gradually 
growing  in  popularity  for  some  time  past,  though  their  production  has 
been  mainly  confined  in  the  hands  of  professional  portraitists  and  the 
publishers  of  photographs.  Still,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  amateur 
should  not  take  up  what  may  be  easily  made  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
branches  of  photography  ;  there  is,  indeed,  already  a  tendency  in  that 
direction,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  numerous  facilities  now  offered  for 
the  easy  production  of  this  class  of  picture. 

Several  of  the  manufacturers  of  dry  plates  have  for  some  time  sup¬ 
plied  both  gelatino-bromide  and  gelatino-chloride  films  spread  upon 
opal  glass,  while  for  those  who  prefer  to  prepare  their  own  plates,  hut 
fear  the  trouble  of  gelatine,  or  the  “  mess  ”  of  the  wet  process,  collodio- 
bromide  and  collodio-chloride  emulsions  are  available.  In  addition  to 
these  processes  carbon  may  be  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  less  known 
and  practised,  though  equally  beautiful  “  powder  ”  or  “  dusting-on  ” 
method.  The  two  latter,  however,  will  scarcely  come  into  general 
use  among  amateurs,  entailing,  as  they  do,  special  materials,  manipu¬ 
lations,  and  instruction. 

Many  of  those  who  have  essayed  the  production  of  opal  pictures 
have  failed  hopelessly  in  their  early  trials,  and  have  relinquished  further 
attempts,  although,  perhaps,  thoroughly  au  fait  in  the  production  of 
negatives  and,  perhaps,  also,  of  developed  positives  on  paper.  This  is, 
perhaps,  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  development  of  a  positive  is 
a  very  different  operation  from  that  of  a  negative,  and  even  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  positive  image  upon  paper  and  opal  respectively  calls  for 
entirely  different  treatment.  In  addition  to  this  I  judge,  from  my 
own  rather  limited  experience  with  commercial  bromide  opals,  that 
the  emulsion  employed  in  their  preparation  partakes  more  of  the 
character  of  that  used  for  negative  purposes,  whereas  the  positive 
bromide  papers  are  all  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  admire  the  opal  picture,  hut  have 
failed  In  producing  satisfactory  results,  I  propose  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  development  of  the  different  kinds  of  films  and  their  general 
treatment,  and  I  may  prelude  them  by  a  brief  description  of  the 
methods  of  preparing  the  glass  before  coating,  in  case  any  of  my 
readers  desire  to  make  their  own  plates. 

Opal  glass  is  sold  for  photographic  purposes  in  two  different  states, 
namely,  plain  and  “  smoothed,”  the  former  possessing  the  natural  or 
polished  surface  of  glass,  the  latter  being  finely  ground.  The  surface 
of  ordinary  opal  is  generally  so  defective  that  it  is  difficult  to  procure 
perfect  sheets  of  the  polished  kind,  especially  in  large  sizes ;  otherwise 
it  is  far  easier  to  use,  and  if  the  character  of  the  glass  as  regards  trans¬ 
lucency  is  right,  the  results  are  very  fine.  But  the  “smoothing  ’  of 
the  surface  obliterates  the  defects,  and  there  is,  besides,  a  general 
preference  for  the  matt  effect  thus  produced,  consequently  the 
smoothed  opal  is  more  generally  employed,  in  spite  of  the  far 
greater  difficulty  in  its  manipulation. 

This  difficulty  arises  from  the  porous  nature  of  the  material  when 
the  surface  is  removed :  opal  is  naturally  more  porous  than  common 
glass  under-  any  circumstances,  but  like  the  latter  it  becomes  infinitely 
more  so  when  its  hard  natural  surface  is  removed,  and  a  dead,  absor- 
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ent  one  left  in  its  stead.  In  this  condition  it  becomes  peculiarly 
iable  to  contract  stains  and  markings,  not  only  from  contact  with  the 
various  chemicals,  but  also  from  mere  handling — dust,  dirt,  and  grease, 
being  rubbed  into  the  pores  of  the  material,  to  which  they  cling  with 
the  utmost  tenacity.  This  refers  to  the  glass  before  use  ;  but  naturally 
the  same  remarks  are  equally  applicable  both  during  and  after  its 
employment ;  and  if  a  plate  be  spoilt  it  requires  a  very  thorough  and 
systematic  cleansing  with  the  most  powerful  detergents  before  it  can 
be  again  used. 

Fortunately  in  modern  processes  less  trouble  is  found  to  arise  from 
this  cause  than  was  found  to  be  the  case  formerly.  The  condition  of 
perfection  to  which  the  commercially  prepared  films  have  been  brought 
renders  failures  comparatively  rare,  while  the  chemical  effect  of  alkaline 
or  even  of  ferrous  oxalate  development  is  far  less  detrimental  to  the 
opal  surface  than  was  that  of  the  silver  development  used  in  the  days 
of  wet  collodion,  the  process  almost  invariably  adopted.  Then,  not 
only  did  the  liability  to  ordinary  stains  present  itself,  but  upon 
manipulating  a  spoilt  plate  a  second  time  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
to  find  the  image,  with  all  its  defects  resulting  from  the  first  exposure, 
reproduced  under  the  second  development.  This  danger  is  seldom 
encountered  nowadays,  except  in  redevelopment  with  silver,  as  the 
modem  methods  are  fortunately  free  from  this  “  retrospective  ” 
action. 

When  about  to  use  new  opal,  if  it  be  of  the  polished  kind,  it  will 
suffice  to  clean  it  in  the  same  manner  as  ordinary  glass,  giving  it  in 
addition  a  few  minutes’  soaking  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  finishing  off  with 
a  copious  rinsing  in  clean  warm  water.  The  smoothed  glass  should 
he  just  cleaned  with  soap  and  water,  which  is  conveniently  applied 
by  means  of  a  hard  nail-brush  ;  this  will  remove  all  loosely  adhering 
dirt,  hut  should  any  grease  marks  or  other  stains  remain,  further 
treatment  will  be  needful. 

For  grease  the  best  treatment  is  to  immerse  the  plates  in  a  strong 
hot  solution  of  washing  soda ;  if  it  can  be  so  arranged,  it  is  still  better 
to  boil  the  plates  in  the  soda  solution,  but  as  this  is  likely  to  be  incon¬ 
venient,  especially  with  large  sizes,  it  will  suffice  to  apply  the  lye  in 
as  hot  a  condition  as  possible  in  a  flat  dish.  For  boiling  the  plates  I 
have  at  a  pinch  employed  the  kitchen  “  copper,”  but  that  is  scarcely 
an  economical  way  of  treating  a  few  quarter-plates. 

After  the  soda  the  plates  must  be  well  washed  in  water  treated 
with  dilute  nitric  acid  to  ensure  the  removal  of  all  traces  of  alkali, 
and  again  washed  and  dried. 

The  smoothed  surface,  after  treatment  as  above,  will  often  exhibit 
traces  of  faint  yellow  or  brown  stain.  These  sometimes  arise  from 
iron,  in  which  case  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  will  remove 
them;  or  they  may  consist  simply  of  dirt  that  has  become  ingrained 
in  the  matt  surface.  If  the  nail-brush  and  soap  and  water  fail  to 
remove  them,  recourse  may  be  had  to  powdered  emery,  but  it  must 
be  used  very  fine,  or  scratches  will  be  produced,  A  very  convenient 
form  I  find  is  the  “Wellington”  knife  polish,  obtainable  at  any 
oilman’s.  This  should  be  applied  by  means  of  a  rubber  made  by 
folding  a  piece  of  thick  cloth  or  felt  over  a  flat  piece  of  wood ;  the 
cloth  is  saturated  with  water,  and  plentifully  dusted  over  with  the 
powder,  more  of  which,  with  a  few  drops  of  water,  should  be  thrown 
on  to  the  plate  lying  on  a  perfectly  flat  board  or  table.  A  vigorous 
application  of  the  rubber  will  speedily  remove  the  stains. 

On  no  account  should  the  emery  be  applied  as  I  have  seen  it  done, 
by  means  of  another  glass  plate  or  even  with  a  bare  wooden  surface. 
Under  such  conditions  the  u  smoothed  ”  surface  is  almost  certain  to 
become  partly  polished  in  places,  the  effect  of  which  in  the  finished 
picture  will  be  anything  but  an  improvement.  After  the  application 
of  the  emery  finish  off  with  the  nail-brush  and  soap  and  water,  followed 
by  dilute  acid  and  plenty  of  water. 

As  the  cleaning  operation  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  the  best  plan  is  to 
■make  one  job  of  cleaning  a  batch  of  plates,  which,  after  drying,  should 
be  packed  in  couples  face  to  face,  and  wrapped  up  in  paper  to  protect 
them  from  dust  and  dirt  until  required  for  use.  If,  after  drying  with 
a  cloth,  each  pair  of  plates  be  well  warmed  at  the  fire  before  bringing 
their  surfaces  together,  little  harm  can  happen  to  them,  however  long 
they  may  be  kept  previous  to  use. 

I  may  just  mention  here  that  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  cut  sizes 
of  opal  many  of  the  stock  houses  keep  a  supply  of  plates  of  some  of 
the  most  generally  employed  dimensions  with  rounded  or  bevelled 


polished  edges,  These  are  especially  convenient,  as  they  do  not  need 
mounting  in  any  way,  but  present  a  perfectly  finished  appearance 
either  alone  or  placed  upon  a  folding  easel  stand.  The  extra  cost  for 
grinding  or  bevelling  is  extremely  trifling. 

Before  packing  the  plates,  if  they  are  to  be  used  for  collodion,  the  I 
next  step  in  their  preparation  ma}r  be  performed,  or  it  may,  if  pre¬ 
ferred,  he  left  until  later.  This  consists  in  the  application  of  a 
substratum  or  preliminary  film  of  indiarubber,  albumen,  or  gelatine. 
This  precaution  is  usually  adopted  in  ordinary  glass  plates,  especially 
when  the  collodion  film  is  dried  before  exposure,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  picture  slipping  off  the  plate  during  development;  hut  it  is  doubly 
necessary  when  the  smoothed  opal  is  employed,  owing  to  the  feeble  | 
hold  the  latter  has  upon  the  film.  So  slight  is  the  adhesion  that  the 
film,  upon  drying,  whether  before  or  after  exposure  and  development, 
will  almost  certainly  split  in  all  directions  though  it  may  have  safely 
passed  the  ordeal  of  washing.  Polishing  the  surface  with  powdered 
talc,  practised  as  an  alternative  with  ordinary  glass,  is  worse  than 
useless  here,  as  it  only  seems  to  still  further  lessen  the  adhesion  of  the 
collodion;  therefore  the  substratum  becomes  essential. 

I  have  mentioned  indiarubber  as  one  of  the  substances  employed, 
but  only  for  the  purpose  of  condemning  its  use.  It  lias  been  widely 
recommended  for  many  years  past  as  a  substratum  for  collodion  dry 
plates,  simply,  I  think,  because  in  solution  in  benzole  it  is  easy  to 
apply.  But  if  made  too  thick  it  causes  the  collodion  to  crack  on 
drying,  its  solubility  in  ether  renders  it  liable  to  partial  solution  in 
coating  with  collodion,  in  which  case  the  collodion  or  emulsion  sinks 
partially  into  the  substratum  which  “  waterproofs”  it,  and  causes  the 
developer  to  penetrate  it  unequally  and  consequently  produces  uneven¬ 
ness,  and  lastly  it  gives  a  faint  yellow  tinge  to  opal ;  so  I  advise 
strongly  that  indiarubber  as  a  substratum  be  most  carefully  avoided. 

The  next  material,  albumen,  forms  a  convenient  and  useful  sub¬ 
stratum,  but  is  liable  to  the  defect  of  loosening  its  hold  during 
development,  owing  to  the  solvent  action  of  the  alkali.  It  has, 
however,  many  friends  among  old  dry-plate  workers.  To  make  it, 
dilute  the  white  of  one  egg,  or  one  ounce  of  liquid  albumen,  with  nine 
fluid  ounces  of  water,  adding  ten  to  twenty  minims  of  strong  ammonia. 
Mix  the  whole  thoroughly  by  stirring ,  not  by  beating ,  and  filter 
through  filter  paper.  If  the  albumen  be  beaten  it  will  be  impossible' 
afterwards  to  clear  it  by  filtration  of  a  quantity  of  thready,  flocculent 
matter,  which,  though  not  a  serious  evil,  at  any  rate  spoils  the  looks 
of  the  glass  before  collodionising.  Apply  the  substratum  by  pouring 
it  on  the  glass  in  the  same  manner  as  collodion,  returning  the  surplus 
to  a  separate  bottle  to  be  filtered  before  again  using.  Rear  the  plates! 
up  to  dry  upon  blotting-paper  in  a  place  free  from  dust,  and,  when 
dry,  warm  and  pack  as  before. 

My  favourite  substratum,  however,  consists  of  gelatine,  which  I 
consider  superior  to  albumen  for  various  reasons.  It  is  as  easily  pro-  j 
pared  and  applied,  causes  the  collodion  film  to  adhere  as  firmly,  wliih 
it  is  free  from  the  fault  of  albumen  of  dissolving  under  the  action  o 
the  developer.  A  further  advantage  I  find  in  the  fact  that  it  greatl) 
facilitates  the  cleaning  of  spoilt  plates,  as  by  simply  immersing  thenn 
in  warm  water  it  dissolves  and  the  collodion  film  floats  off  bodily. 

To  make  the  substratum  take  sixty  grains  of  any  good  clear  gela¬ 
tine,  and  after  allowing  it  to  soak  for  a  sufficient  time,  dissolve  it  to; 
make  ten  fluid  ounces  of  solution.  Add  five  minims  of  nitric  acid 
and  filter,  hot,  through  filter  paper  or  two  or  three  thicknesses  of 
flannel.  Apply  in  the  same  manner  as  the  previous  solution,  pouring' 
off  the  surplus  and  laying  the  plate  in  a  level  position  until  the  thin; 
layer  of  gelatine  has  set,  after  which  the  plates  are  placed  in  a  warm 
situation  to  dry. 

Should  either  of  these  solutions  show  a  reluctance  to  flow  evenly 
over  the  plate,  the  finger  may  be  used  to  assist  them ;  or  they  may  be 
applied  by  immersing  the  plate,  or  by  means  of  a  broad  brush. 
When  once  thoroughly  dried,  the  film  will  keep  indefinitely. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  WITH  MICROSCOPICAL  OBJECTIVES. 

I. 

Most  books  and  papers  on  so-called  photo-micrography  begin  with  a 
long  explanation  of  the  distinction  between  micro-photography  and 
photo-micrography.  Luckily  I  shall  not  require  to  waste  time  over 
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that  distinction,  as  my  present  remarks  are  not  intended  to  apply  to 
either  micro-photography  or  photo-micrography,  though  the  class  of 
work  to  which  I  propose  first  to  call  attention  is  frequently,  almost 
universally,  called  photo-micrography.  Photo-micrography  I  take  to 
be  photography  of  the  critical  image  of  a  microscopic  object,  and  if 
the  image  seen  in  the  photograph  is  not  a  strictly  microscopic  image 
—that  is  to  say,  perfect  and  complete  in  its  resolution — the  delinea¬ 
tion  is  a  photograph  done  with  a  lens  intended  for  microscopy,  but  it 
is  not  a  photo-micrograph.  A  good  many  photographs  of  micro¬ 
scopic  objects  have  been  exhibited  lately,  but  very  few  photo¬ 
micrographs.  This  is  the  distinction  I  wish  to  have  drawn  in  future, 
and  I  shall  illustrate  by  a  few  examples.  The  popular  favourite,  a 
blowfly’s  tongue,  is  very  often  photographed,  and  very  often  ex¬ 
hibited  as  a  photo-micrograph.  Now  all  the  tongues  I  have  ever 
seen  exhibited  have  been  more  or  less  flat  all  over,  which  is  absolutely 
impossible  in  a  photo-micrograph,  for  the  lens  is  not  yet  made,  and 
sever  will  be  made,  which  will  at  once  resolve  the  whole,  or,  indeed, 
my  part,  of  the  structure,  and  yet  render  the  whole  tongue  anything 
ike  sharp.  In  fact,  our  blowflies’  tongues  are  photographs  done 
tvith  micro-objectives,  and  no  more.  Heliopeltci  is  a  very  frequent 
subject  for  so-called  photo-micrographs.  I  have  now  before  me  the 
jest  specimen  of  this  kind  I  have  ever  seen ;  the  frustule  looks  almost 
lat  all  over,  and  is  covered  with  little  holes  all  nearly  alike  in  sharp¬ 
ies?,  or  rather  in  confusion ;  no  part  is  sharp,  no  part  absolutely 
:  woolly.”  This  is  a  photograph  no  doubt,  but  it  is  not  a  photograph 
-  if  any  particular  heliopelta,  nor  is  it  in  any  correct  sense  a  photo- 
uicrograph.  I  have  also  before  me  a  photograph  of  a  section  of 
mman  tongue,  an  achievement  of  my  own  this  time,  fairly  sharp  all 
ver,  and  what  I  may  call  a  decent  photograph.  But  I  have  also  a 
holograph  of  a  small  part  of  the  same  section,  showing  the  ultimate 
iesolution,  so  far  as  is  known,  of  a  bit  of  muscle  ;  this  I  call  a  photo- 
licrograph  of  a  certain  plane  of  structure  in  my  section  of  tongue. 

I  admit  that  there  may  be  a  little  confusion  in  this  attempt  at  a 
efinition,  for  a  photographic  delineation  of  certain  objects  may  be  at 
uce  a  photo-micrograph  and  a  mere  photograph.  I  refer  to  such 
ibjects  as  are  extremely  easy  of  resolution,  such  as,  for  instance, 
light  be  quite  as  well  photographed  with  a  lens  intended  purely  for 
hotography  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  A  good  photograph 
f  such  an  object  may  be  also  a  photo-micrograph ;  all  1  can  say  is 
lat  it  is  a  photo-micrograph  of  the  easiest  kind  to  produce. 

A  “  critical  image  ”  of  a  subject  by  transmitted  light  is  an  image  of 
ie  light  with  the  object  intercepting  certain  parts  of  the  light ;  by 
fleeted  light  the  object  itself  forms  the  radiant.  Practically  we 
tn  by  reflected  light  see  or  photograph  the  surface  only  of  the 
iject;  practically  by  transmitted  light  we  see  and  can  photo- 
■aph  the  structure  only,  and  not  any  surface  markings.  In  bygone 
nys  people  used  to  talk  about  the  markings  on  diatoms,  as  if  diatoms 
ere  solid,  uninterrupted  blocks  or  plaques  of  silex,  etched  or  fur- 
wed  with  lines,  dots,  and  other  designs.  We  know  now  that  the 
markings  ”  are  not  surface  irregularities  but  are  the  very  structure 
the  diatoms,  just  as  my  nose  is  not  a  “  marking”  on  my  face  but  is 
part  of  my  face.  This,  however,  is  a  digression.  A  photo-micro- 
aph  I  take  to  be,  and  I  hope  will  in  future  be  taken  to  be,  a  critical 
age  formed  by  a  microscope  lens  and  photographed.  A  photograph 
a  “  microscopically  small  ”  object  is  a  sort  of  general  view  of  the 
ject,  and  may  be  produced  with  a  <f  photographic  ”  lens  as  well  as 
th  a  microscopical  lens. 

Photography  of  small  objects  or  minute  structure  done  with  micro- 
>pic  lenses  is  of  immense  practical  value,  and  may  be  utilised  not 
ly  for  demonstration  of  the  general  characteristics  of  dead  matter, 
it  also  for  illustration  of  “  life  histories.”  It  is  not  only  of  value  for 
icational  purposes,  but  it  forms  a  valuable  means  of  periodical 
serration  of  changes.  Photographic  delineations  of,  for  example, 
jtological,  physiological,  and  pathological  subjects  are  not  used 
;  riy  so  much  as,  with  vast  advantage  to  both  teachers  and  learners, 
y  might  be.  Observers  of  life  histories  and  subtle  changes  lose 
1  ch  by  not  being  able  to  photograph  their  objects,  and  by  having 
1  ler  to  trust  to  memory  of  fleeting  appearances,  or  to  hand  sketches 
( small  value  either  for  reference  or  evidence.  A  photographic 
i  e  shown  in  a  lecture  room  on  a  screen  would  have  a  thousand 
M es  the  value  of  drawings  in  books,  however  skilfully  engraved  and 
•uuately  drawn  by  human  hand.  By  photographs  the  student  can 
|  'oborate  or  check  the  manual  productions  in  his  text-books,  where 
|  vill  find  drawings  sometimes  of  great  accuracy  (though  compiled 
a  many  specimens  and  always  with  a  certain  amount  of  personal 
Ration)  and  sometimes  of  utter  mendacity.  I  need  not  further 
®!  rge  on  the  value  of  photographic  representations  of  such  objects, 
t  had  better  proceed  to  suggest  means  for  producing  them.  The 
D  hod  with  an  ordinary  microscopical  object  glass  will  be  found 
n  wkably  easy  to  the  average  photographer,  provided  his  objects  be 


suitable  in  nature  and  in  colour.  If  the  objects  are  stained,  as  many 
objects  are  for  popular  use,  the  operation  will  be  found  very  difficult, 
and  often  impossible.  I  mean  to  assume  that  the  objects  selected  are 
suitable  in  nature  and  in  colour. 

Those  who  own  micro-objectives  probably  own  also  micro-stands 
with  tubes.  The  tube  of  the  microscope  may  be  stuck  into  the  front 
of  the  ordinary  camera  in  the  well-known  manner,  or  a  specially 
devised  apparatus  may  be  used,  the  microscope  and  the  light  swing¬ 
ing  out  from  a  fixed  centre  on  a  pivot.  This  is  by  far  the  most  con¬ 
venient  way  of  working,  though  for  photo-micrography  of  the 
greatest  delicacy  the  arrangement  can  hardly  be  made  steady  or  accu¬ 
rate  enough.  The  apparatus  is  quite  well  known,  and  may  be  seen  at 
any  optician’s  nowadays.  The  camera  should  have  a  good  long 
stretch,  say,  to  three  feet  at  least,  especially  if  the  eye-piece  is  not  to 
be  used. 

For  the  kind  of  work  to  which  I  refer  the  best  class  of  objectives  is 
not  at  all  necessary ;  in  fact,  if  a  very  fine — that  is  to  say,  a  high 
angled — -objective  be  used,  it  is  almost  necessary  for  our  purpose  to 
spoil  it  more  or  less  by  stopping  it  down,  either  with  a  stop  behind  it 
or  by  stopping  down  the  substage  condenser.  With  low  power  work 
a  substage  condenser  is  not  essential,  but  for  high  powers  it  will  be 
found  convenient  to  use  a  substage  condenser,  in  order  to  avoid 
enormously  long  exposures.  Some  kind  of  bull’s-eye,  fatal  to  the  real 
photo-micrograph,  is  recommended  to  ensure  even  lighting  over  the 
field  of  the  photograph.  The  buH’s-e}re  is  placed  preferably  with  its 
flat  side  towards  the  radiant,  and  the  radiant  should  be  in  the  focus 
of  the  bull’s-eye.  As  to  the  light,  almost  any  radiant  may  be  used. 
Diffused  daylight  reflected  from  a  plane  mirror  is  the  cheapest;  an  oil 
lamp,  with  its  wick  broadside  on  for  lowest  powers  and  edge  on  for 
higher  powers ;  or  the  limelight  may  be  used,  with  the  bull’s-eye  to 
parallelise  the  rays.  These  are  matters  of  convenience,  and  probably 
all  alike  good  if  properly  used.  The  object  is  placed  on  the  stage,  a 
suitable  part  or  position  selected  with  the  power  to  be,  used,  the  sub- 
stage  condenser  if  used  being  full  open.  If  a  high  angled  objective  be 
used,  the  image  will  evidently  in  most  cases  be  wholly  unfit  for  our 
special  purpose ;  so  either  the  substage  or  the  lens  must  be  stopped 
down  till  over-resolution  and  aberrations  are  alike  gone.  Practice 
will  soon  teach  the  best  point  for  the  general  result  we  desire.  The 
objective  should  be  correct  for  the  photographic  rays,  or  else  the  eye¬ 
piece  should  be  so  made  as  to  correct  it.  In  the  latter  case,  of  course, 
the  eye-piece  should  always  be  used.  These  instructions  I  believe 
hold  good  for  all  cases  of  non-critical  images,  no  matter  whether  the 
subject  be  large  or  small,  fine  structure  or  coarse,  foramenifer  or 
micrococcus. 

If  the  detail  of  the  subject  is  sufficiently  coarse  to  permit  of  being 
focussed  on  ground-glass  at  the  back  of  the  camera,  ground-glass  is 
the  best  surface  upon  which  to  focus,  and  a  magnifying  glass  should 
not  be  used  for  this  purpose  if  it  can  be  helped.  For  this  class  of 
work  it  is  much  better  to  judge  the  general  effect,  which  is  what  we 
want,  by  eye  alone.  If  the  grain  of  the  ground-glass  is  too  coarse  it 
may  be  wetted  or  oiled,  and  even  a  magnifying  glass  may  be  used ; 
but  this  magnifier  must  be  large,  and  must  be  traversed  over  the 
whole  image,  so  that  no  part  may  come  too  sharp  at  the  expense  of 
the  rest.  If  the  objects  are  very  minute  indeed,  as  bacteria ,  and  the 
power  high,  as  one-twelfth  or  one-twentieth,  then  plain  glass  may  be 
used,  and  attention  and  magnifier  directed  to  the  central  organisms 
alone.  Focussing  in  all  these  cases  is  best  done  with  the  arrangement 
supplied  with  the  apparatus,  or,  as  in  my  present  apparatus,  with  a 
“  Hook’s  joint,”  or,  if  the  camera  be  short  enough,  with  the  adjust¬ 
ments  of  the  microscope.  The  whole  desideratum  is  to.  get  the 
greatest  amount  of  sharpness  all  over.  The  more  the  lens  is  stopped 
the  easier  this  will  be  to  achieve. 

In  my  next  I  hope  to  make  some  remarks  about  exposure  and 
development,  and  thereafter  I  hope  to  pass  on  to  photo-micrography, 
though  I  must  deal  with  great  diffidence  with  the  latter  subject. 

Andrew  Pringle. 

- - - 

THE  OXYETHER  EXPLOSION. 

With  apparatus  to  be  used  in  public,  or  where  other  interests  and, 
perhaps,  lives  are  concerned,  besides  those  of  the  operator,  it  is 
imperative  that  nothing  should  be  left  to  chance,  or  any. questionable 
plan  employed.  If  a  safe  one  is  unknown  and  the  subject  is  sufficiently 
important  to  justify  it,  no  series  of  trials  can  be  considered  too.  ex¬ 
haustive  to  arrive  at  a  safe  method.  Having  used  the  oxyether  light 
a  great  number  of  times,  and  under  peculiar  and  very  trying  conditions, 
a  few  observations  may  have  not  only  a  little  interest  but  also  help  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  points  of  danger,  and  bring  forward  the  much- 
desired  result.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  main  points 
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to  tear  in  mind  are  to  “te  rt^S 

Sha“a»riserSI IIowTis indiarubber  tubing  the  right  conductor  of  the 
3  to  the  ietP  I  must  confess  I  have  always  used  it,  and  not 

1  w?W  will  in  time,  dissolve  the  rubber,  and  then  a  leak  through  the 
vidcanisedpartwonld  soon  follow.  If  the  fittings  of  apparatus  and 
iets  are  made  with  gas-tight  unions,  and  compo  gas  pipe  is  used,  t  e 

rrni^’ ssss 

bend  sufficietoly  b properly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  gas 

tha^can  ^consumed^t  th^mpple,  but^some  interference  must  be  pro- 

ofon  a  return  of  ignited  gases.  The  pumice  chamber  imme¬ 
diately  below  the  nozzle  of  jet  has,  in  my  own  working,  always  been 
v  Jo  nnrl  satisfactory  giving  a  very  good  light,  and  without  lntch, 
ii S 1“ tom  cylinder  has  not  been  too  greater  the  ether 

vanour  insufficient.  There  is  no  doubt,  in  my  mind,  that  the  nipple  of 
the  iet  when  used  for  the  oxyether  light  should  be  specially  con¬ 
structed  for  it  requires  to  have  a  much  smaller  orifice  than  it  used 
for  the  oxyhydrogen  light,  and  the  probability  is  that  in  the  case  . 
the  explosion  under  recent  notice,  the  return  of  gas  was  due  to  the  jet 
being  one  with  ordinary  size  nipple  and  the  safety  tubes  being  too  fai 

16  A?  to  whether  pumice  is  really  a  positive  safety  intercepts,  the 
various  experiments  now  being  conducted  will  no  doubt  prove.  I 
had  thought  of  trying  water  again,  until  I  saw  by  Mr  Ives  s  lettei 
that  it  had  been  unsuccessful  when  applied  in  a  wash  bottle  foim  by 
an  exhibitor  in  America.  The  conditions  are  no  doubt  very  difteient 
with  ether  gas  to  hydrogen  or  coal  gas ;  but  m  my  mind,  as  regards 
the  oxyhydrogen  light,  if  we  can  employ  water  for  the  safety  arrange¬ 
ment  it  will  be  “  above  suspicion,”  and  I  return  to  a  special  water  mter- 
cepter,  which  has  been  lying  snugly  by  for  some  two  years  (because  it 
was  thought  to  be  unnecessary  with  the  existing  arrangements  of  gas 
cvlinders  and  automatic  valves),  feeling  that  no  matter  what  our 
personal  ideas  are,  it  is  necessary  for  exhibitors  to  reassure  the  public 
and  make  audiences  quite  at  their  ease  by  employing  apparatus  with 
which  it  will  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible  to  get  a  dangerous  explo¬ 
sion  or  even  alarming  report.  This  water  mtercepter  was  constructed 
bv  Mr  Steward,  and  answers  perfectly  m  stopping  any  ignited  gas 
returning.  It,  however,  retards  the  pressure,  and  m  its  present  form 
the  lio-ht  is  apt  to  waver  now  and  then.  The  retardation  is  of  no 
consequence  when  using  from  gas  cylinders,  now  so  universally 
employed,  but  the  fluctuations  in  the  light  is  a  drawback.  Experi¬ 
ments  are  now  being  made  to  modify  the  arrangement,  and  it  is 
hoped  a  perfect  water  interceptor  will  be  produced.  An  extra  twenty  - 
eight  pounds  or  fifty-six  pounds  on  the  bags,  when  they  are  used,  will 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  pressure  by  the  gas  bubbling  through  the 

Wl InTeach  case  that  I  have  employed  the  oxyether  limelight,  I  have 
had  Mr.  Hardwick’s  form  of  tank,  made  of  copper,  and  of  the  exact 
pattern  that  exploded  the  other  day,  but  I  have  almost  invanabl^ 
used  it  for  a  single  lantern  only,  or  as  an  illuminating  light,  and 
under  the  latter  circumstances  have  moved  the  ether  tank,  gas  bottle, 
and  lens  box  about  while  the  jet  was.  alight  without  any  unpleasant 
results,  the  indiarubber  tubes  being  wired  on  the  tank  to  ensure  sound 

''  My  experience  has  not  yet  extended  to  the  Ives’s  principle  of  vapor¬ 
iser  but  I  hope  to  give  it  attention,  as  also  one  made  to  contain  pumice 
of  the  size  of  small  shots,  as  recently  suggested.  The  points  in  favour 
of  this  arrangement  is  that  there  would  be  no  superfluous  ether  to  flow 
about  and  light,  for  it  would  be  absorbed  by  the  material  used  as  the 
saturator;  but  whether  the  small  pieces  of  pumice  .would  be  like 
pellets  from  a  shot  cartridge  in  the  event  of  an  explosion  by  a  return 
of  gas  in  the  saturator,  will  have  to  be  first  determined  by  experiment. 
The  rhmolene  spoken  of  in  the  Journal  some  time  ago.as  a.  substitute 
for  sulphuric  ether,  is  not  apparently  a  commercial  article  in  London, 
and  from  what  I  can  learn  is  not  nearly  so  volatile  or  so^  satisfactory 
for  vaporising  as  the  latter  spirit.  G.  R.  Baker. 


will  inaugurate  the  opening  with  their  presence,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  many  photographers  to  learn  a  little  about  what  te.ng  dona  in 
the  Photographic  Section.  Without  tolling  rite  out  of  echool,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  state  that  sufficient  is  already  known  to  th.  Photo- 
Committee  to  warrant  my  stating  that  the  collection  of 


pictures  which  will  he  shown  at  Glasgow  this  year  will  te  um.,u. 

Its  way.  and  far  and  away  ahead  of  any  collection  of  photographs 
ever  brought  together.  For  many  months  pant  the  gentlemen  fonmng 
the  Photographic  Committee,  so  ably  presided  over  by  t  ieu  udfr. 
fatteable  convener,  Mr.  William  Lang,  run.,  1 .0.8  have  hen  n- 
ceasing  in  their  labours,  the  fruits  of  which  are  now  begun, me  to  be 
shown  Already  some  most  magnificent  specimens  have  been  sent 
forward,  and  from  what  is  known  to  the  Committee  a-  etdl  toamte, 
visitors  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  collection  of  work  truly 
international  in  character, 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  THE  GLASGOW  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION  OF  1888. 

IV. — AbERFOYI.E  AND  THE  TrOSSACHS. 

As  the  time  approaches  for  the  opening  of  the  Glasgow  International 
Exhibition,  which,  by  the  way,  has  been  definitely  arranged  for  the  8th 
of  May,  when  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 


specially  built  gallery  has  been  allotted  for  the  exhibition  of  photo- 
graphs  alone.  As  1 l  the  lighting  of  the 

and  were  five  times  the  space  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee ,  the) 
could  easily  fill  it.  At  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  there  will  he  nc 
hurrv-skurry,  as  in  most  instances  with  past  exhibitions.  AmpU 
Ume  has  teeA  taken  by  the  Executive  to  have  everything  complete 
before  the  opening,  and  their  arrangements  are  being  so  carried  out  a 
to  ensure  the  entire  Exhibition  in  ship-shape  older  when  the  doors  a  , 
opened  te  the  public  on  the  8th  of  May.  The  site  is  the  finest  in  b, 
wmrld  for  such  ail  undertaking,  and  the  building  is  worthy  of  th, 
oTpnt  citv  connected  with  the  Exhibition. 

g  Photouranhers  will  have  an  opportunity  of  spending  a  pleasan 
hoUdav  in  Scottend  this  year,  and  when  in  “the  land  of  the  monrtati 
and  the  flood,”  they  should  see  a  little  of  its  beauty,  and  perhaps  ther 
“no  district  in  Bonnie  Scotland  so  rich  in  histor.ca  recollections 
nossessing so  many  charms  to  the  photographic  tourist  as  Aberfoyle  a 
Ihe  Tros”“achs  so  famous  as  the  spot  where  the  outlaw  Rob  Boy  roam 
reader  of  these  notes  to  know  tliat  » .  the  Uwl^ 
davs  of  Rob  Roy,  bands  of  marauders  from  ltoss,  l  neine.,s,  a 

were  subsequently  formed  into  the  regiment  of  the  Biitiah 
which  to  this  day  bears  this  distinguished  title. 

Until  within  recent  years  access  to  Aberfoyle  was  not  y  _  1 
nowis,  hut  since  the  extension  of  the  North.  British  BdgjH 
a  ride  of  about  an  hour  and  a  half  or  so  brinns  *iw 

the  famous  “  Clachan.”  Alas!  however,  m  one  sense  te >  , 

extension  is  fast  changing  the  picturesque  aspect  of  the  Cbm  ^  ( 
still  there  remains  the  same  old  huts  wheie  the  wh 
door  was  the  sign  the  public-house  was  occupied,  y  ^ 

As  to  creature  comforts,  an  excellent  hotel  is  no  ^ot 

and  some  splendid  “bits”  lend  themselves  to  the  camera.  !' 
torn  the  lfotel,  a  little  further  on  the  road  hes  B„ch  Ard,  wl 
many  fine  studies  may  be  met  with  ;  especially  about  h  i. 

tween  the  hotel  qnd  the  locli  the  visitor  wfil  not  ce^ a  coU^ 

old  huts,  and  which,  by  the  way,  it  is  said  Sii  ‘  ,  „  .  j, 

his  mind’s  eye  when  he  depicted  the  famous  poker  ^ole  day  c 

Bailie  NicolJarvie  took  such  a  promment  ParK  A  sll0Ulder 
easily  be  spent  in  this  locality,  and  then  the.tounst  c  a 
traps  and  take  a  good  climb  over  the  mountain  to  the  lio^ 
weeks  can  he  spent,  for  truly  it  is  the  photographers  pa^th  &  . 

A  few  years  ago,  when  roaming  about  hei  ,  ^  pave  travelled  1 

man  of  world-wide  reputation  m  photography.  cd  but 

over  the  world  and  in  every  hole  aad  cornel  of  the *  ki  e  »  WJ3 
heart  aye  warms  to  the  Trossachs,  he  said,  a  every  t 1 

can  such  photographic  scenery  be  tound  ^where  ■  ^  visiting  1 

fresh  beauties  open  up  before  the  artistic  ey  .  ,  sucli  me8 

Trossachs  should  confine  himself  to  the  re0  is’to^be  seen--je 

but  little  of  the  beauties  of  this,  enebantm-  distact is  t  ^  ^ 
coaches  running  the  tourist  rapidly  throug  .  v  P  J  this  m  y 
at  the  magnificent  “Trossachs  Hotel”  are  sc .  higlM  But  ^  ^ 
a  one  would  linger  here.  Still,  to  one  wko  ^defines  may  he  d 
famous  Brig  o’  Turk  is  not  far  off,  and  humbie  lodg  g  J  s 
there  on  moderate  terms.  The  first  impresaon  a  strang^J  ^  ]{L 
the  truly  magnificent  character  of  the  see: ne  ‘  him> 

where  first  to  plant  his  tripod.  Let  me  try  and  a  Jat 

As  the  tourist  climbs  the  mountain  by  the  ne  o  hasreCqly 
the  back  of  the  “Aberfoyle  Hotel,”  and  which  by  he  E 

been  made  through  the  enterprise  of the picture- 
not  have  gone  far  before  his  eye  will  be  attracted  fiy 
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old  huts.  Such  studies  are  rarely  met  with  nowadays,  and  should 
the  tourist  so  time  himself  as  to  get  there  towards  evening  he  will 
secirre  some  gems.  Proceeding  up  the  mountain  by  the  new  road 
which  twines  about  in  a  zigzag  manner,  the  ascent  being  so  steep,  a 
few  hundred  yards  further  on  a  landscape  of  a  most  magnificent 
character  all  at  once  bursts  upon  the  view.  The  visitor  looking  west¬ 
ward,  just  where  the  road  takes  a  sudden  turn  almost  backwards  as 
it  were,  will  notice  Loch  Ard  in  the  distance,  over  which  towers  the 
lofty  Ben  Lomond — this  makes  a  really  splendid  picture,  but  must 
be  taken  early  in  the  dajr.  Having  secured  these  gems,  the  visitor 
must  set  a  “  stout  heart  to  a  stye  brae  ”  and  proceed  to  walk  over 
the  mountain  to  the  Trossachs,  and  as  he  does  so  every  now  and 
then  he  will  cross  the  old  road  which  Rob  Roy  used  in  his  time, 
and  which  was  only  passable  on  foot.  Every  now  and  then  he  will 
be  attracted  by  the  gurgling  of  a  charming  mountain  stream  with  its 
miniature  waterfalls,  overhanging  which  the  mountain  ash  proudly 
hangs,  scorning  “  winter’s  snawy  blast,”  and  which  in  autumn  time 
are  so  resplendent  with  bunches  of  “  bonnie  rowans.”  A  walk  of 
rather  more  than  half  an  hour  will  bring  the  tourist  to  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  shortly  before  reaching  which  he  will  notice,  on  the 
left  of  the  roadside  just  above  the  slate  quarries,  what  is  now  known 
as  Rob  Roy’s  well.  Here  the  tourist  will  be  thankful  to  halt  and 
slake  his  thirst,  and  at  the  same  time  take  in  a  breath  of  Caller  air. 
Should  it  happen  to  be  washing  day  at  the  quarries,  a  picture  of  a 
Scotch  washing  may  be  secured ;  the  writer  has  repeatedly  seen  such 
an  opportunity  when  passing. 

Arrived  at  the  summit,  should  the  visitor  be  favoured  with  a  clear 
atmosphere,  the  prospect  is  grand  in  the  extreme,  looking  over  Lochs 
Drunkie  and  Venacher.  Callander  may  be  seen  in  the  distance,  and 
as  the  visitor  proceeds  down  the  mountain  he  will  be  struck  with  a 
charming  view  as  he  crosses  by  a  wooden  bridge  a  yawning  chasm  at 
the  upper  end  of  Loch  Drunkie.  A  short  walk  brings  the  tourist 
round  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain  which  he  has  been  climbing,  when, 
all  at  once,  the  scenery  changes  as  if  to  fairyland.  At  his  feet  lies 
Loch  Achray,  with  its  charming  little  islands  so  nicely  wooded,  on 
the  other  side  of  which  lies  the  famous  Brig  o’  Turk  and  Glenfinlas, 
where  alone  days  might  be  spent  with  the  camera,  and  to  which  I  hope 
to  refer  more  fully  in  my  next.  To  the  left  the  scene  is  grand  in 
the  extreme,  Ben  Venue  proudly  soaring  his  lofty  peak.  A  smart  walk 
of  about  half  an  hour  down  the  mountain  brings  the  tourist  to  the 
level  of  Loch  Achray,  and  crossing  by  the  little  wooden  bridge 
which  here  spans  the  River  Achray,  which  is  running  out  of  Loch 
Katrine,  the  tourist  skirts  the  upper  end  of  Loch  Achray,  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  a  short  distance  on  a  most  lovely  road,  part  of  which  is 
quite  an  avenue,  a  short  distance  brings  him  to  the  turn  of  the  road 
between  the  “  Trossachs  Hotel  ”  and  the  way  to  the  boathouse  leading 
through  the  pass  of  the  Trossachs.  And  now,  kind  reader,  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  describe  the  scenery  ;  it  simply  beggars  description.  Only 
do  not,  as  I  said  before,  confine  yourself  to  the  beaten  track.  Roam 
about,  up  and  down  ;  every  turn  will  bring  a  new  picture. 

Proceeding  on  the  road,  the  tourist  will  notice  on  the  left  some 
stepping-stones  leading  down  to  the  River  Achray,  and,  oh !  what 
photographic  scenery  is  to  be  met  with  here  !  But  bring  your  wide 
angle,  for  you  are  at  the  base  of  Ben  Venue,  which  towers  grandly 
aver  little  lovely  waterfalls,  embosomed  in  mountain  ash,  and  you 
will  want  it  all  in.  On  reaching  the  banks  of  the  Axliray,  a  clump  of 
:rees  will  be  noticed  a  little  back  from  the  stepping-stones;  don’t 
niss  the  view  from  this  point.  Then  proceed  up  the  river  banks,  now 
and  then  up  to  your  waist  in  brackens,  and  you  will  hardly  know  what 
irst  to  take.  But  let  me  advise  you  to  be  early  astir  here  ;  these 
dews  are  only  to  be  had  before  ten  a.m.  on  a  summer  morning.  Bring 
fienty  of  plates,  you  will  need  them  all.  Retracing  your  steps  back 
aver  the  stepping-stones,  and  again  joining  the  road  to  the  boathouse, 
i  distance  of  rather  more  than  a  hundred  yards  brings  you  to  the 
amous  picture  of  Where  twines  the  Path ,  immortalised  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  his  Lady  of  the  Lake.  This  is  best  taken  between  noon  and 
me  p.m.,  the  camera  being  placed  just  on  the  grassy  slope  of  the  road- 
ide  on  the  right.  A  few  minutes’  walk  further  on,  when,  all  at  once, 
he  boathouse  and  Loch  Katrine  come  suddenly  into  view,  and  to  a 
tranger  visiting  this  locality  for  the  first  time  what  an  impression 
vill  be  formed  on  seeing  this  scene  !  Roam  about ;  look  this  way, 
hat  way,  any  way — all  are  pictures.  You  will  not  know  where  to 
tegin  or  what  to  choose ;  don’t  hurry,  but  study  well,  and  passing 
n  the  road  by  the  loch,  after  climbing  a  smart  hill,  you  will  come  to 
he  celebrated  silver  birches — such  backgrounds  to  every  picture  you 
ook  at! 

A.  little  further  on,  just  in  the  corner  of  the  loch  where  a  moun- 
ain  stream  rushes  broadly  over  the  path,  for  you  are  now  in  the 

Hielans,”  and  there  are  as  yet  no  telegraph  poles  or  Conservancy 
loards  to  mend  or  mar  the  roads,  and  you  come  to  the  celebrated 


picture  of  the  Path  by  the  Loch ,  the  best  view  of  which  is  taken  with 
a  wide  angle  that  will  take  in  the  large  boulder  and  clump  of  trees  on 
the  left.  This  gives  a  nice  balance  to  the  picture,  and  if  taken  about 
one  p.m.  a  nice  stereoscopic  effect  can  be  secured  by  taking  the  picture, 
as  it  were,  under  the  avenue  of  trees  just  in  the  corner.  Further  on 
the  ‘‘  Silver  Strand.”  And  now,  reader,  as  a  rule  the  photographic 
tourist  stops,  and  generally  is  well  satisfied,  but  I  am  going  to  take 
you  to  pastures  new,  and  show  you  how  to  secure  pictures  known  to 
few,  simply  because  they  have  not  prospected  the  locality  other  than 
by  the  beaten  track. 

Let  me,  therefore,  advise  those  having  plenty  of  time  at  their  com¬ 
mand  to  take  a  small  boat,  of  which  there  are  some  good  ones  to  be 
had  at  the  landing-stage,  and  row  out  on  the  loch  ;  no  sooner  Is  this 
done  than  the  scenery  again  changes  and  unknown  beauties  open  out. 
Ask  the  boatman  to  take  you  round  to  the  Pass  of  Bael-nam-Bo,  when 
you  will  all  at  once  be  almost  awestruck  with  the  awful  stillness  of  the 
place,  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  reminding  one  of  many  of  the  views 
in  Norway.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  roaming  about,  sometimes  up  to  your 
neck  in  brackens  and  heather ;  by  this  time  you  will  have  formed 
some  idea  of  “  the  land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood.” 

Alas !  how  few  photographers  know  anything  of  the  beauties  of  the 
Pass  of  Bael-nam-Bo.  Tourists  rush  through  the  Trossachs  as  if  they 
had  not  a  moment  to  spare,  the  coaches  and  steamers  really  hurrying 
them  away  from  this  enchanting  spot,  where  the  artistic  eye  so  loves 
to  linger.  And  now,  reader,  you  will  doubtless  want  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  how  to  get  your  “  grub.”  Let  me  advise  you  to  cater  for 
yourself.  True,  refreshments  may  be  had  on  board  the  Rob  Roy,  but 
sixpence  for  a  bottle  of  beer  does  not  suit  every  purse.  However,  let 
those  who  can  afford  it  do  themselves  the  luxury  of  a  visit  to  this 
charming  little  steamer,  where,  just  when  arriving  or  starting,  the 
fashionable  tourists  in  great  numbers  may  be  met  in  their  incongruous 
toilets,  helping  to  break  the  monotony  by  affording  a  little  civilisation 
in  these  scenes  of  wild  and  rugged  grandeur.  To  those  who  know  the 
Trossachs  I  need  say  no  more  ;  to  those  who  have  yet  to  see  it,  I  say 
on  a  fine  day  its  scenery  beggars  description,  and  you  will  never 
regret  visiting  it. 

In  my  next  I  shall  lead  my  reader  to  the  Brig  o’  Turk  and 
Glenfinlas.  T.  N.  Armstrong. 

— - -  ■  -4— - - — 

RETOUCHING :  ITS  USE  AND  ABUSE.* 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  me,  “Why  is  there  so  much  difference 
between  the  work  of  the  so-called  first  and  third-rate  photographers  ?  ”  My 
answer  invariably  is  (setting  aside  all  those  weeds  who  have  no  desire  or 
energy  to  rise  in  the  profession,  and  who  use  their  cameras  only  as  a 
means  to  extort  money,  thus  casting  discredit  on  a  useful  profession) : 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  third-rate  photographer  is  usually  one  who 
has  began  business  on  a  small  capital,  and  must  for  a  time  content  him¬ 
self  with  third-rate  prices,  and,  consequently,  third-rate  sitters,  which 
include  some  of  the  poorest  undeveloped  features  of  the  community,  un¬ 
inviting  as  the  barren  crofts  of  the  Highlands,  yet,  with  such  material,  no 
matter  how  able  he  is  as  an  artist,  the  photographer  must  struggle  on, 
till  he  has  made  a  name  for  himself  by  flattering  with  his  pencil  the  hard 
features  of  our  otherwise  noble  sons  and  daughters  of  toil.  I  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  say,  that  the  pencil  has  lifted  many  a  photographer  into  fame, 
till  he  could  afford  to  raise  his  prices.  No  sooner  has  he  done  so  than  he 
blossoms  into  a  second  or  first-rate  photo-artist.  He  can  now  spend 
more  time  in  lighting  and  posing  his  sitters,  and  finally  work  up  the  faces 
of  his  clients  according  to  his  or  her  ideal  fancy.  But  this  fortunate  son  of 
the  camera  may  find,  on  looking  back  from  the  eminence  to  which  he  has 
climbed,  that  he  has  left  him  many  of  those  rugged  features  that  were  his 
first  steps  on  the  ladder  of  fame.  His  prices  have  shuffled  oft’  a  “  mortal 
coil  ”  of  the  poor  in  purse  and  intelligence,  with  whom  the  study  of  coun¬ 
tenance  and  personal  adornment  was  as  an  unwritten  book.  When  a 
photographer  has  reached  thus  far  in  his  profession,  if  he  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  making  pictures  of  the  raw  material  with  which  he  began, 
surely  he  must  produce  more  charming  portraits  when  his  patrons  bear 
the  stamp  of  intellectual  and  moral  refinement. 

This  may  not  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  all,  and  the  question  may  be 
asked,  “What  has  all  this  to  do  with  retouching?”  I  have  simply  to 
say,  that  the  pencil  is  at  the  root  of  it  all.  The  higher  the  intellectual 
and  moral  culture,  the  less  use  there  will  be  for  the  pencil,  and  that  is 
the  ideal  which  artist  and  subjects  strive  for,  or  should  aim  at. 

Whilst  acknowledging  the  art  of  retouching  to  be  a  valuable  adjunct  to 
photography,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  has  diverted  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  mind  of  the  young  photographic  artist  from  the  more  important  study 
of  lighting  and  posing,  and,  I  might  say,  from  the  science  of  developing 
this  negative  to  greater  perfection,  to  say  nothing  of  the  enormous  waste 
of  time  among  photographers  who  have  not  courage  to  send  out  proofs  to 
their  customers  before  the  negatives  have  been  retouched.  I  do  not  know 
to  what  extent  this  is  now  practised,  but  I  have  seen  cartloads  of  nega¬ 
tives  that  have  been  carefully  retouched,  and  proofs  printed  from  them 

*  Concluded  from  page  249. 
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actually  thrown  away  as  refuse !  You  can  imagine  how  much  more  profit¬ 
able  it  would  have  been  had  such  wasted  energy  been  devoted  to  the  more 
essential  study  of  artistic  effect  in  photography  pure  and  simple.  Re¬ 
touching,  with  some  would-be  aspirants  to  artistic  fame,  is  looked  upon 
as  the  highest  possible  attainment  in  the  photographic  arena,  and  to 
soil  their  fingers  in  the  dark  room  would,  with  some  I  know,  be  too  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  think  of. 

Mr.  James  Ross,  an  old  and  respected  member  of  this  Society,  and  one 
of  the  most  successful  photographers  of  his  day,  once  said,  “  Photography 
is  nothing  if  not  truthful.”  This  gentleman,  like  many  others  of  his 
time,  had  a  great  aversion  to  the  then  new  art  of  retouching,  which,  like 
the  advent  of  the  gelatine  emulsion,  was  destined  to  work  a  revolution  in 
photography.  But  he,  also,  before  retiring  from  business  about  ten  years 
ago,  had  become  a  convert  to  the  art  of  flattering.  Well  I  remember  the 
struggle  he  had  to  uphold  the  photographic  real,  against  the  public  and 
retoucher’s  ideal.  But  the  march  of  progress  was  rapid,  and  he,  like 
many  other  pioneers  of  the  wet  collodion  days,  stood  aside,  and  so  freed 
himself  of  that  sin  which  is  not  unlikely  to  lower  many  photographers  in 
the  estimation  of  future  generations,  viz.,  the  obliteration  of  every  phase 
of  character  as  traced  by  the  pencil  of  nature  on  the  face  of  their  sitters. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  prevailing  sin  of  retouching  to  death  those  lines 
which  are  the  work  of  the  heart,  soul,  or  spirit,  though  we  are  often  too 
ignorant  or  careless  to  decipher  them. 

“  Next  to  a  knowledge  of  ourselves  is  that  of  our  fellow-men,”  says  the 
physiognomist.  “We  are  social  beings;  we  are  brought  into  daily  and 
hourly  contact  with  other  social  beings.  Much  of  our  happiness  and 
success  in  life  depends  on  the  character  of  the  intercourse  we  hold  with 
them.  To  make  it  pleasant  and  profitable  we  must  be  able  to  some 
extent  to  read  men  as  an  open  book.”  If  this  be  true,  what  a  great 
responsibility  rests  with  the  photographic  retoucher.  Think  into  what 
uses  photography  is  now  pressed.  From  a  choice  of  a  wife  or  husband, 
the  hire  of  servants,  &c.,  to  the  detection  of  crime  and  criminals.  The 
searching  eye  and  work  of  the  camera  is  extensively  used  as  a  medium 
through  which  the  character  of  the  original  is  scrutinised.  No  doubt 
photographers  are  well  aware  of  this,  and  out  of  sympathy  for  the  wife¬ 
seeking  bachelor,  or  the  marriageable  maiden  of  uncertain  age,  he  plies 
his  art  of  flattering.  In  cases  such  as  this  it  is  seldom  objected  to  ;  but, 
in  all  seriousness,  is  it  honest?  We  little  know  into  what  trouble  we  may 
lead  our  victims.  Innumerable  cases  of  disappointment  and  chagrin  have 
followed  favourable  impressions  made  by  an  idealised  portrait.  It  is  true 
the  eye  of  the  camera  gets  the  credit  of  seeing  more  than  our  natural  eye 
is  capable  of  discerning.  We  are  therefore  sometimes  disappointed,  after 
forming  in  our  mind  an  ideal  picture,  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  only 
a  plain  matter-of-fact  likeness  of  our  subject.  Yet,  after  all,  if  we  think 
rightly,  we  should  expect  no  more.  In  this  particular  we  ought  to  cherish 
photography  for  its  truthfulness.  But  who,  of  all  the  patrons  of  the 
studio,  are  like  Cromwell  in  the  matter  of  a  likeness,  willing  to  show 
posterity  every  trace  of  nature’s  handiwork  of  freaks,  even  to  a  wart  on 
the  face?  Where  are  they  who  are  not  susceptible  of  a  little  flattery? 
Well,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  I  am  afraid  retouchers  have  been 
catering  too  long  for  the  pride  and  vanity  of  human  nature,  and  the 
public  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  these  smooth,  touched-up, 
alabaster-like  photos,  found  nearly  in  every  album,  are  really  “  awfully 
like  them.”  In  many  cases  indeed  they  are  awfully  fine  pictures.  And 
the  happy  possessor  of  such  a  flattering  likeness  straightway  recommends 
the  photographer,  who  has  made  such  a  favourable  impression,  to  all  his 
or  her  friends.  Now  this  is  exactly  what  is  done  every  day,  and  he  who 
sends  out  his  work  without  the  aid  of  a  retoucher  will  find  it  hard  to 
compete  with  those  who  go  in  for  high  artistic  modelling,  as  some  are 
pleased  to  call  it.  Such  has  been  the  influence  of  the  pencil.  “  The  pen 
is  mightier  than  the  sword,”  it  is  said,  but  in  the  photographic  art,  the 
pencil  is  mightier  than  the  camera— in  the  way  of  flattering,  at  least. 

“He  who  pencils  his  negatives,  buries  truth  in  a  leaden  coffin,”  said  a 
photo-philosopher  named  Thomson,  and  with  him  I  almost  entirely 
agree.  .  But  how  are  we  to  get  out  of  it  ?  Will  the  public  ever  come  to 
appreciate  an  untouched  likeness?  I  do  think  there  is  some  tendency  in 
this  direction,  because  it  is  possible  at  times  to  come  across  an  untouched 
photograph  of  some  popular  celebrity.  Such  pictures  are  valuable,  as 
they  are  scarce.  Let  us  have  more  of  them,  and  less  of  the  so-called 
idealised  portraits,  which  at  best  give  but  temporary  pleasure.  A  por¬ 
trait  that  is  truly  valuable  should  be  untouched  except  where  the  light 
has  failed  to  bring  out  what  the  natural  eye  sees  and  appreciates ;  we 
can  then  form  some  judgment  as  to  the  character  represented.  As  Pope 
says : — 

“  Nature  affords,  at  least,  a  glimmering  light, 

'llie  lines,  though  touched  hut  faintly,  are  drawn  right.” 

How  precious  are  the  portraits  of  those  who  have  left  their  “  footprints 
on  the  sands  of  time  ”  before  the  photographic  era.  Yet  how  much  more 
precious  would  the  poorest  untouched  work  of  the  camera  be  to  him  who 
would  know  something  more  than  the  painter’s  ideal.  Whatever  future 
generations  may  think  of  their  forefathers,  photographers  should  strive 
to  court  a  favourable  opinion  of  themselves.  Their  art  may  yet  take 
higher  flights,  but  let  it  be  said  of  them  that  they  used  their  cameras  in 
the  cause  of  honest  art  and  truth.  A  true  friend  and  a  never-failing  aid 
to  the  portrait-painter  is  the  art  of  photography.  And  a  true  likeness,  as 
a  thing  of  beauty,  is  “  a  joy  for  ever.”  John  McKean. 


SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

In  the  search  after  truth  chemistry  has  called  to  its  aid  nearly  every  other 
branch  of  physical  science,  and  by  means  of  the  forces  thus  impressed 
into  the  service  has  been  able  to  accomplish  deeds  which  otherwise  n 
could  have  been  worked  out. 

In  1862  Professor  Bunsen,  of  Heidelberg,  intimated  to  the  scientific 
world  the  results  of  his  researches  on  spectrum  analysis.  Since  then 
rapid  progress  has  been  made,  and  now  in  the  fivc-and-twentieth  year  of 
its  existence  we  find  not  a  slender  young  man  but  a  veritable  giant -a 
giant  who,  if  he  continues  to  grow,  and  he  promises  to  do  60,  will  Boon 
overtop  many  of  the  other  children  of  chemistry.  Already  spectrum 
analysis  has  overstepped  the  bounds  of  this  world,  and  soaring  aloft  has 
enabled  us  to  tell  the  composition  of  the  sun,  although  that  luminary  ia 
distant  from  us  a  computed  ninety-one  millions  of  miles.  The  more 
distant  stars  have  also  fallen  a  prey  to  this  giant,  and  having  fed  upon 
worlds  his  unsatiated  appetite  has  caused  him  to  swallow  even  those 
curious  gaseous  collections  known  as  nebula).  His  empire  thus  extends 
from  earth  to  sky,  and  whatever  can  be  seen,  whatever  gives  out  light, 
that  spectrum  analysis  has  broken  up  into  its  elements.  By  the  aid  of 
spectrum  analysis  it  is  fully  more  easy  to  tell  the  composition  of  the  sun 
and  stars  than  it  is  to  give  the  analysis  of  a  simple  terrestrial  salt. 

As  early  as  1675  Newton  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  the  results  of  his  experiments  in  the  decomposition  of  light.  His 
diagram  I  show  you  upon  the  wall.  It  is  simply  a  representation  of  a 
ray  of  light  passing  through  a  round  hole  in  a  shutter  and  into  a  darkened 
room,  where  it  is  made  to  go  through  a  prism  and  fall  upon  a  screen.  It 
is  thus  broken  into  its  component  colours — red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  and  violet.  Newton  called  this  the  “  solar  spectrum,”  and  in  order 
to  manifest  that  white  light  was  in  reality  a  unity  of  these  coloured 
bands,  he  made  this  spectrum  pass  through  another  prism  and  reunite 
into  a  beam  of  white  light.  The  electric  spectrum  can  in  a  similar  way 
be  split  up  into  coloured  bands,  and  these  can  again  be  reconstructed  into 
white  light.  Another  point  to  which  Newton  called  attention  was  the 
fact  that  each  of  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  were  monochromatic ;  in 
other  words,  they  could  not  be  further  split  up. 

Sir  David  Brewster  advanced  a  theory,  that  at  least  some  of  the  colours 
of  the  spectrum  were  due  to  overlapping,  such  as  the  green,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  yellow  and  the  blue,  but  this  has  not 
proved  to  be  correct.  Helmholtz  has  conclusively  demonstrated  that 
each  member  of  the  spectrum  is  so  to  speak  a  primary  and  not  a  com¬ 
pound  colour.  I  show  you  diagrams  of  how  he  arrived  at  this  result. 
Light  is  due  to  undulations  of  the  elastic  medium  pervading  space,  and 
is  similar  to  sound  in  this  respect,  or  it  can  be  compared  to  waves  on  the 
sea.  The  size  of  the  waves  and  the  rapidity  of  their  motion  determine 
their  action  upon  the  eye  nerves,  and  cause  the  sensation  of  colour  to  be 
sent  to  the  brain,  which  receives  the  impression.  While  we  may  speak 
of  light  being  like-  sound  in  its  action,  the  power  of  the  brain  determining 
it  is  not  nearly  so  delicate.  A  human  being  may  hear  eleven  octaves 
from  the  deepest  bass  of  sixteen  vibrations  per  second  up  to  the  highest 
note,  which  is  caused  by  some  4000  vibrations  per  second  of  time ;  but  the 
same  individual  only  can  see,  so  to  speak,  less  than  one  actually.  Gentle¬ 
men,  as  a  rule,  are  less  able  to  distinguish  between  colours  than  ladies,  or 
those  who  may  be  trained  to  determine  between  slightly  different  shades. 

In  the  solar  spectrum  the  red  contains  the  greater  portion  of  the  heat 
rays,  the  yellow  those  of  the  light  rays,  and  the  blue  the  chemical  rays. 
There  is  no  actual  difference  in  these  rays  except  in  the  wave  length  and 
in  the  intensity  of  the  vibrations.  The  blue  ray  is  the  great  agent  in 
photography. 

Wollaston  discovered,  or  called  attention  to,  the  black  lines  which  are 
observed  to  be  numerous  in  some  parts  of  the  solar  spectrum.  Fraun¬ 
hofer  also  made  a  study  of  these  lines  and  mapped  them.  There  are 
hundreds  of  them,  their  relative  positions  remaining  the  same  under  the 
same  conditions  whether  these  be  associated  with  sunlight,  moonlight,  or 
the  light  of  planets  and  stars,  &c.  All  show  black  lines,  and  this  fact 
makes  it  evident  that  there  is  in  each  instance  something  acting  outside 
and  independent  of  our  atmosphere.  These  lines  are  not  simply  the 
result  of  the  passage  of  light  through  air,  else  they  would  be  of  different 
intensities  according  to  the  distance  of  the  planet  or  star  from  our  earth, 
and  according  to  the  relative  position  of  the  sun  to  the  earth  at  various 
periods  of  the  day. 

Solid  bodies,  when  subjected  to  heat,  give  out  in  succession  red,  yellow, 
and  blue  rays.  A  piece  of  iron  when  heated  assumes  first  a  dull  red, 
changing  into  yellow,  and  latterly,  under  great  heat,  to  blue.  The  same 
hold  good  with  any  other  solid  body. 

I  shall  now  heat  a  few  metals  in  the  electric  lamp,  and  show  you  the 
various  bands  they  throw  upon  the  screen,  and  I  wish  you  to  ixnderstand 
that  any  particular  band  shown  indicates  that  one  particular  element  is 
present.  Both  the  colour  and  position  of  the  band  must  be  noted,  and, 
as  a  test,  it  is  unfailing.  We  may  also  show  that  every  gas  has  its  own 
spectrum,  and  you  can  easily  perceive  how  great  and  useful  are  the  dis¬ 
coveries  made  in  connexion  with  the  spectrum.  By  its  aid  we  can,  for 
example,  determine  what  elements  we  have  in  the  sun,  stars,  nebulas,  &c., 
which  it  would  be  otherwise  impossible  to  analyse.  Provided  we  have 
light  from  a  celestial  body,  distance,  however  vast,  makes  no  difference 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  Not  only  can  we  thus  tell  which  of  the 
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already  known  elements  are  present,  but,  by  tbe  spectrum,  we  can  dis¬ 
cover  bodies  which,  were  previously  unknown.  As  a  stimulus  to  any  one 
who  may  desire  to  be  a  great  discoverer,  I  may  mention  that  there  is  a 
strange  band  in  the  spectrum  of  J upiter  which  indicates  some  element  we 
as  yet  are  unacquainted  with. 

You  will  have  noticed  that  temperature  has  nothing  to  do  with  these 
gaseous  spectra ;  gases,  therefore,  differ  from  solids  in  this  respect.  So 
long  as  a  gas  is  a  gas,  or  so  long  as  the  heat  is  sufficient  to  convert  a 
solid  into  a  gas,  then  the  spectrum  is  permanent,  and  unchanged  by  any 
further  addition  of  heat.  Take  sodium  as  an  instance.  This  element 
can  be  compelled  to  give  its  characteristic  yellow  flame  and  band  by 
means  of  the  heat  obtained  by  burning  bisulphide  of  carbon  (1295°  C.), 
burning  sulphur  (1820°  C.),  coal  gas  flame  (2350°  C.),  carbon  in  oxide 
flame  (3042°  C.),  hydrogen  flame  (3259°  0.),  oxygen  hydrogen  blowpipe 
flame  (8061°  C.),  or  the  heat  of  the  electric  arc.  At  all  these  various 
temperatures  the  colour  given  by  sodium  is  yellow,  and  the  band  in  the 
spectrum  is  at  the  fifty  line,  from  which  point  it  never  varies. 

I  have  shown  you  that  different  gases  and  substances  burn  into 
different  coloured  flames,  and  that  by  close  observation  of  the  colour 
you  may  determine  what  is  being  consumed.  I  take  a  thin  piece  of  wire 
and  show  you  the  colour  of  the  sodium  flame.  This  substance  is  very 
abundant  in  nature,  and  we  need  go  no  further  than  ourselves  to  at  once 
obtain  a  supply  of  it.  I  put  this  wire  in  the  flame  of  this  Bunsen  burner. 
After  drawing  it  between  my  finger  and  thumb  you  see  that  a  distinctly 
yellow  flame  results.  That  is  the  yellow  of  sodium  which  is  in  my  body. 
You  observe  it  burns  a  short  time  only,  but  I  can  renew  it  by  again 
drawing  my  finger  over  the  wire,  or  again  if  I  wet  it  with  my  tongue,  or 
a  little  dust  from  the  floor  will  give  the  same  flame. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  these  results,  I  may 
state  that  Professor  Bunsen,  whilst  working  on  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  Durkheim  mineral  water,  found,  by  means  of  the  spectroscope, 
some  bands  which  could  not  be  referred  to  any  element  then  known. 
These  bands  were  chiefly  two  bright  blue  bands  accompanied  by  some  red 
bands  and  two  violet  bands  with  two  very  bright  red  bands.  These  lines 
were  afterwards  shown  to  belong  to  two  new  elements  called  cassium  and 
rubidium,  but  before  sufficient  material  could  be  obtained  to  test  these 
bodies  in  the  ordinary  wet  way,  40  tons  of  water  had  to  be  evaporated, 
the  resulting  salts  of  which  yielded  some  200  grains  of  the  mixed  chlorides 
of  these  new  elements.  Now  40  tons  of  water  are  equal  to  8960  gallons — 
53,760  ordinary  black  bottles,  or  4480  dozen  of  quart  bottles.  From 
i  these  figures  you  can  see  how  extremely  delicate  these  spectroscopic 
reactions  must  be. 

I  now  show  you  the  colours  obtained  from  some  substances  which  are 
gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures  by  passing  the  electric  spark  through 
glass  tubes  filled  with  them.  A  great  improvement  in  this  class  of  ob¬ 
servation  is  due  to  Professor  C.  Piazzi  Smyth.  The  older  method  of  ob¬ 
serving  these  phenomena  was  by  taking  the  observation  across  the  section 
of  the  light  through  the  side  of  the  tube.  Professor  Smyth  conceived  the 
idea  of  turning  down  the  ends  where  the  wires  were  attached,  and  so 
getting  the  increased  advantage  of  the  whole  length  of  the  tube  by  taking 
the  observation  end  on.  By  this  means  a  greater  intensity  of  light  is 
obtained,  and  a  resulting  greater  delicacy  of  observation.  This  is  one  of 
the  greatest  advances  in  modern  work. 

In  the  solar  spectrum  the  black  lines  have  been  shown  to  be  due  to  the 
light  of  the  incandescent  elements  passing  through  an  atmosphere  of 
their  own  gas,  and  by  compelling  similar  conditions  to  exist  I  can  here 
show  you  this  absorption  with  a  sodium  flame. 

Spectrum  analysis  is  now  being  largely  used  for  the  detection  of  poisons, 
such  as  cases  of  death  caused  by  coal  gas,  carbon  in  onoxide,  thallium,  &c., 
and  among  its  other  applications  may  be  mentioned  its  use  in  determining 
the  shades  derivable  from  a  mixture  of  several  aniline  colours,  &c. 

By  means  of  spectrum  analysis  we  are  able  to  tell  that  the  sun  spots, 
which  at  one  time  caused  so  much  alarm,  are  craters,  from  which  large 
hydrogen  jets  are  burning ;  that  the  moon  and  Venus  have  no  atmo¬ 
sphere,  whilst  Jupiter  and  Mars  have  atmospheres;  that  there  is  aqueous 
vapour  in  Saturn  ;  that  the  nebulas  are  mere  gaseous  collections ;  that 
the  comets  contain  carbon  ;  that  tbe  coloured  stars  are  so  coloured  be¬ 
cause  a  portion  of  their  light  is  obscured  by  absorption  caused  by  gaseous 
elements  present  in  the  stars,  &c. 

To  fully  describe  the  many  wonders  revealed  by  spectrum  analysis 
many  nights  would  be  required.  This  evening,  at  best,  I  have  only  been 
able  to  give  you  a  very  general  and  hasty  glimpse  at  the  subject.  We  can 
well  understand  the  benefits  now  derived  from  the  patient  hard’ work  of 
the  German,  Professor  Bunsen,  who  gave  the  spectroscope  birth.  He  is 
now  far  advanced  in  years,  and,  although  honours  have  been  heaped  upon 
him  at  home  and  abroad,  he  is  still  the  same  simple-hearted,  one-minded, 
lovable  man.  His  students  adore  him,  and  well  they  may,  for  he  has 
given  his  life  for  the  advancement  of  their  interests,  and  his  only  desired 
reward  is  their  good.  W.  Ivison  Macadam. 

- - ♦ - - 

COMPOSITION. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Bristol  Camera  Society.] 

In  addressing  you  gentlemen  present  on  the  subject  of  composition,  I  am 
labouring  under  the  serious  disadvantage  of  being  expected  to  speak  on  the 
subject  as  it  relates  to  photography,  wher>  I  know  almost  absolutely 


nothing  about  the  scientific  working  of  the  same.  But,  with  your  permis¬ 
sion,  I  will  endeavour  to  confine  my  remarks  within  the  limits  which  close 
round  pictorial  and  sculptural  art. 

One  of  the  first  important  points  we  have  to  look  forward  to  is  the  great 
need  of  training  the  eye  to  see  the  exquisite  beauty  that  untouched  nature 
presents  to  us.  It  has  been  rightly  said  by  many  eminent  artists  who 
have  gone  before  us  that  the  real  artist  is  not  the  man  or  woman  who  sits 
before  his  or  her  canvas,  thinking  of  all  kinds  of  ideas  (whichappeartotliem 
to  be  so  grand  and  which  they  purpose  to  work  out  so  as  to  give  individuality 
to  their  own  work),  but  rather  the  student  who  has  not  the  ability  to 
draw  a  single  true  line,  but  who  can  understand  and  appreciate  the  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  nature,  and  assimilate  the  same  with  his  very  existence, 
and  by  so  doing  be  able  to  view  with  sympathy  and  joy  the  very  many 
objects  that  nature  has  put  before  us  in  our  everyday  life. 

In  mentioning  the  artist  who  sits  in  his  studio  laboriously  studying 
from  day  to  day,  and  designing  all  kinds  of  ambitious  schemes  with  which 
to  make  his  own  name,  I  only  wish  to  convey  to  your  mind  one  whose 
very  conceit  has  so  eaten  away  his  sight  that,  even  if  he  was  anxious  to  study 
nature,  he  could  not  do  so  because  of  his  own  overpowering  self-esteem. 
Therefore,  I  think  it  is  clear  to  us  all,  that  if  we  really  desire  to  have  and 
cultivate  grand  thoughts  and  ideas,  we  must  in  the  first  place  go  direct 
to  Nature,  for  her  to  supply  us  with  the  theme.  As  an  evidence  of  what  I 
say  let  us  look  at  Turner’s  paintings,  which  represent  nature  as  such  a 
glorious  paradise.  We  cannot  help  but  wonder  where  and  how  he  man¬ 
aged  to  see  such  wonderful  effects  which  he  managed  so  dexterously  to 
throw  into  his  works.  We  even  feel  inclined  to  say  that  he  never  did 
see  them.  But  I  think  it  is  the  same  with  you  as  it  is  with  me,  that  such 
thoughts  only  come  into  our  minds  when  we  are  in  the  centre  of  this 
murky  and  ofttime  depressing  city.  But  wait  until  we  have  climbed  the 
hill,  and  then  an  entirely  new  class  of  ideas  crowd  into  our  mind.  Let 
us  imagine  ourselves  on  the  Downs.  The  month  of  tEe  year  is  August ; 
the  time  of  the  day  is  when  Nature  puts  on  her  ruddiest  garb,  and  every¬ 
thing  is  presenting  a  most  cheerful  and  warm  appearance.  We  look  at 
the  sky,  and  then  we  are  struck  by  a  very  vivid  dash  of  yellowish  colour, 
which  is  losing  itself  in  another  patch  of  still  more  brilliant  crimson, 
and  that  is  dying  off  to  a  beautiful  warm  grey,  which,  in  its  turn,  is 
turned  into  a  delicate  blue,  and  even  that  again  is  backed  up  by  a  pale 
green.  We  see  it — that  we  cannot  help  doing — but  how  very  few  of  us 
can  assimilate  those  wonderful  colours  with  our  own  nature.  Again,  we 
notice  a  dark,  heavy,  straggling  cloud  coming  along,  and  we  prophesy 
respecting  the  weather,  and  there  we  leave  it ;  yes,  we  leave  it  there, 
and  it  was  there  that  Turner  took  it  up.  It  was  he,  beyond  everybody  in 
his  day,  that  saw  the  composition  that  Nature  undisturbed  had  given  him 
to  copy.  He  saw  how  the  yellow  was  concentrated  upon  the  different 
projecting  points  of  the  landscape,  giving  prominence  to  the  most  im¬ 
portant  ;  how  the  crimson  warmed  for  him  the  parts  which  would  have 
appeared  crude  and  raw  if  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  yellow.  He  saw  that 
the  grey  was  there  to  give  reality,  and  to  subdue  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  too  glaring ;  and  he  further  saw  how  beautifully  the  blue  and 
the  green  added  to  the  whole,  as  a  harmony  grand  but  composing. 

I  dare  say  that  some  of  my  remarks  sound  very  poetical ;  I  trust  they 
do,  for  the  nature  which  is  proof  against  poetry  and  enthusiasm  is  the 
one  nature  which  is  blind  beyond  everything  to  the  natural  poetry  which 
surrounds  us.  Composition,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  positive  making  or 
marring  of  all  important  art  work.  It  is  the  one  vital  influence  which 
attracts  the  eye  either  for  good  or  bad ;  so,  therefore,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  give  it  more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  thought  that  we 
should  bestow  on  the  other  branches.  To  give  value  to  what  I  say,  we 
will  take  for  instance  the  grand  works  by  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael, 
Lonrezo,  Ghiberti,  Hans  Holbein,  Cellini,  and,  indeed,  almost  all  the  old 
masters,  who  won  for  themselves  in  the  stage  of  early  childhood  in  art 
great  praise  for  their  aptitude  at  good  composition.  Mr.  Ruskin  says  that 
composition  means  literally  and  simply  a  putting  together  of  several  things 
so  as  to  make  one  thing  out  of  them,  the  nature  and  goodness  of  which 
they  all  have  a  share  in  producing.  Thus,  a  musician  composes  by  putting 
notes  together  in  certain  relations  ;  a  poet  composes  a  poem  by  putting 
thoughts  and  words  in  pleasant  order ;  and  a  painter  a  picture  by  putting 
thoughts,  forms,  and  colours,  in  pleasant  order. 

In  all  these  cases,  observe,  an  intended  unity  must  be  the  result  of 
composition.  Everything  should  be  in  a  determined  place,  perform  an 
intended  part,  and  act  in  that  part  advantageously  for  everything  that  is 
connected  with  it.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Ruskin’s  ideas  are  of  the 
clearest  and  best  kind,  we  find  then  that  composition  is  intended  to  affect 
the  mind  of  the  person  who  looks  at  your  picture  (of  course  supposing  that 
the  said  person  is  tolerably  sensitive  and  intelligent)  by  the  matter  of  the 
work,  and  the  way  it  is  arranged  or  composed  in  order  to  be  presented  to 
him.  Further,  it  is  supposed  to  exercise  a  moral  and  intellectual  effect  on 
the  spectator,  and  to  produce  that  feeling  of  pleasurable  sympathy  that 
we  always  feel  when  looking  at  the  beautiful.  Now,  in  the  application  of 
composition  there  should  always  be  a  leading  idea,  so  that  an  uninformed 
person  who  does  not  know  the  motive  or  purport  of  your  picture  may  be 
at  once  able  to  grasp  at  your  idea  with  ease.  What  I  mean  by  this  is,  that 
the  leading  idea  should  be  so  surrounded  by  objects  possessing  lesser 
value  that  due  prominence  is  given  to  the  one  part  which  has  formed 
itself  in  your  mind  as  partaking  of  the  greatest  amount  of  interest.  W  e 
will  take,  for  instance,  the  Rembrandt  style  of  painting,  and  we  at  once 
catch  at  the  peculiar  patch  of  light  he  habitually  threw  into  the  centre  of 
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his  pictures,  and  which  he  evidently  placed  there  to  attract  the  eye  to  the 
parts  which  constituted  his  leading  idea.  Then,  again,  take  nearly  all 
the  Madonnas  and  Child  painted  by  the  different  old  masters,  and  we 
immediately  notice  how  the  halo  of  light  made  to  appear  round  the  head 
of  the  infant  Christ  at  once  gives  prominence  to  it,  and  here  again  we  see 
into  the  artist’s  idea. 

These  kinds  of  composition  are  not  of  the  most  advanced  class,  because 
we  all  know  how  very  readily  the  eye  will  travel  after  a  bright  light,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  little  few-months-old  child.  Has  it  not  struck  you  how 
strange  it  is  that  this  is  so?  And  further  than  that,  have  not  your 
thoughts  run  on  to  the  application  of  such  a  simple  method  of  attraction  ? 
Then,  again,  we  find  that  artists  endeavour  to  catch  the  eye  at  a  certain 
point  by  a  bit  of  vivid  colour ;  and  after  the  eye  has  rested  there  then  it 
is  carried  off  to  other  parts  of  the  picture  by  other  colours  less  vivid,  but 
still  strong  enough  to  attract.  The  eye  is  also  to  be  caught  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  some  peculiar  feature  or  object,  which  the  artist  has  fastened 
his  mind  upon.  John  Fisher. 

{To  be  continued.) 

— • — — — ♦» - 

THE  OPTICAL  LANTERN :  ITS  CONSTRUCTION  AND  USES. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Halifax  Photographic  Club.] 

During  the  last  few  years  the  optical  lantern  has  come  into  much  more 
general  use  than  formerly  as  a  means  of  education  and  for  illustrating 
lectures  on  scientific  and  other  subjects,  and  a  few  remarks  upon  “  its  con¬ 
struction  and  uses  ”  may  not  be  without  interest  to  the  members  of  this 
Club,'; for  that  they  do  take  an  interest  in  the  results  shown  by  the 
lantern,  if  not  in  the  lantern  itself,  is  proved  by  the  generally  speaking 
larger  attendance  at  the  lectures  in  this  room  that  have  lantern  illustra¬ 
tions  than  at  those  without. 

The  optical  lantern  as  it  is  now  called,  or  perhaps  more  familiarly 
magic  lantern,  is  not  any  new  invention.  So  far  back  as  the  fifteenth 
century  Celline  used  some  such  instrument  for  the  production  of  phantom 
figures,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  Kircher  described  an  instrument 
identical  in  principle  with  the  lantern  of  to-day ;  but  if  the  old  lantern  of 
only  eighty  years  ago  with  its  dim  old  lamp  wrere  placed  alongside  one  of 
the  splendid  triple  lanterns  of  the  present  day  with  its  electric  or  oxyhy- 
drogen  limelight,  you  would  hardly  recognise  them  as  parent  and  child. 

I  may  mention  as  an  instance  of  the  immense  popularity  magic  lantern 
exhibitions  have  attained,  always  supposing  that  they  are  properly  con¬ 
ducted,  that  recently  nearly  10007.  was  realised  in  a  few  weeks  by  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  photographs  of  statuary  by  this  means. 

The  lantern  consist  essentially  of — 1st,  An  illuminating  power.  2nd,  A 
lens  called  a  “  condenser  ”  placed  between  the  source  of  illumination  and 
the  picture  or  object  to  be  enlarged.  3rd,  A  lens  called  an  “  objective  ” 
placed  in  front  of  the  picture,  or  at  that  side  away  from  the  condenser. 
4th,  A  box  or  case  to  form  a  support  for  the  various  parts,  and  to  prevent 
the  emission  of  any  light  into  the  room  excepting  through  the  picture  and 
lenses.  5tli,  Last,  but  not  least  in  importance,  the  picture  or  object  to  be 
shown.  This,  of  course,  is  hardly  a  part  of  the  lantern,  but  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  a  lantern  would  be  of  very  little  use  unless  we  had 
something  to  show  by  it.  I  will  take  each  of  these  parts  separately 
but  not  quite  in  the  foregoing  order. 

We  will  consider  1st,  the  lenses,  2nd,  the  light,  3rd,  the  body,  then  the 
pictures,  and  afterwards  I  propose  to  explain  the  production  of  dissolving 
views  and  “  effects  ”  as  they  are  termed.  I  show  a  few  illustrations  of 
each. 

The  first  lens  we  have  to  consider  is  the  condenser,  as  it  is  called.  If 
a  brilliant  light  equal  in  area  to  the  picture  to  be  magnified  and  equally 
luminous  throughout  its  entire  surface  were  conveniently  attainable  no 
condenser  would  be  required  ;  but  such  a  light  has  not  yet  been  produced. 
All  the  lights  in  common  use  are  either  so  small  and  weak,  or,  if  large,  so 
irregular  in  shape  and  unequally  luminous  in  different  parts  of  their 
surface,  as  to  be  in  themselves  very  unsatisfactory,  one  might  almost  say 
valueless.  Fortunately,  however,  by  placing  a  condenser  or  converging 
lens  of  short  focus  and  adequate  size  in  front  of  any  of  them  that  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  brilliant,  we  obtain  exactly  what  we  require — a  brilliant  illuminat¬ 
ing  background  for  our  picture,  nearly  equally  luminous  in  every  portion, 
acting  virtually  as  a  self-luminous  radiant  body,  sending  its  rays  forward 
to  be  coloured,  modified,  or  altogether  stopped  by  the  several  parts  of  the 
pictures  through  which  they  are  directed. 

All  light  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  rays,  each  emanating  from 
a  point,  and  it  is  most  important  to  remember  that  all  these  rays  so 
long  as  they  pass  through  a  medium  of  even  density,  are  straight,  that 
is,  not  curved.  You  cannot  make  a  ray  of  light  turn  a  corner  ;  you  may 
deflect  or  refract  it  from  one  course  to  another,  or  you  may  reflect  it  from 
one  surface  to  another,  but  in  every  case  the  ray  will  go  straight  from 
point  to  point,  never  under  any  circumstances  but  one  does  it  curve. 

The  one  circumstance  under  which  a  ray  of  light  does  actually  curve 
is  in  passing  obliquely  through  a  medium  of  uneven  density;  this  happens 
every  day  at  sunrise  and  sunset.  Our  atmosphere,  as  we  all  well  know, 
is  most  dense  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  becomes  more  and  more 
rare  or  attenuated  as  we  approach  its  limits,  and  the  early  morning 
and  late  evening  rays  passing  very  obliquely  through  this  medium  are 
actually  curved ;  but  this  subject  would  take  a  whole  evening  to  itself,  so 
I  merely  allude  to  the  one  exception  to  the  rule. 


I  do  not  think  we  all  quite  appreciate  the  difference  between  seeing 
light  and  seeing  an  object ;  light  itself  is  invisible  unless  the  ray  of  light 
directly  enters  the  eye.  I  might  illustrate  this  by  saying  that  a  beam  of 
light  consists  of  a  bundle  of  rays  the  same  as  this  beam  of  wood  consists  of 
a  bundle  of  sticks,  and  that  each  one  is  luminous  only  at  the-  end.  Ho 
long  as  it  passes  across  our  line  of  sight  we  do  not  see  it,  but  only  when 
it  is  presented  to  our  view  “  end  on.” 

I  have  made  this  box  to  try  to  illustrate  this.  It  is  so  constructed  that 
a  beam  of  light  can  be  passed  through  it,  and  the  opening  in  the  side 
enables  you  to  see  the  path  of  the  light,  but  not  the  end  of  the  beam.  I 
cannot  make  it  absolutely  invisible,  because  the  air  is  full  of  dust,  every 
particle  of  which  reflects  light  from  its  surface.  But  in  looking  at  that 
box,  I  hardly  think  you  could  say  that  it  is  most  brilliantly  illuminated  ; 
but  the  moment  I  place  anything  (a  sheet  of  white  paper,  for  instance)  in 
the  beam  of  light  so  as  to  reflect  it  toward  you,  you  see  the  light  is  intense. 

As  I  remarked,  so  long  as  a  ray  of  light  continues  to  pass  unin¬ 
terruptedly  through  a  medium  of  even  density  it  keeps  straight  on  its 
path,  but  the  moment  it  enters  a  medium  of  different  density,  whether 
more  dense  or  less  dense,  unless  the  surface  of  the  new  medium  is  placed 
at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  ray,  it  is  bent  or  refracted  into  a 
new  direction.  Though  the  fact  has  been  long  known  the  reason  of  it  is 
not  thoroughly  understood.  Various  theories  have  at  times  been  put  for¬ 
ward,  but  Dr.  Bowman,  in  his  excellent  lecture  on  Ether  Strains,  gave  us 
such  a  clear  resume  of  the  latest  theories  on  the  nature  of  light  that  I  need 
not  now  discuss  them. 

The  discovery  by  Foucault  and  Fizean  during  their  experiments  to 
determine  the  velocity  of  light,  that  the  speed  at  which  it  travelled  was 
less  during  its  passage  'through  water  or  glass  than  through  air,  at  once 
upset  what  was  then  known  as  the  emission  theory,  and  confirmed  the 
undulatory  theory.  In  other  words  it  is  supposed  that  light  passes  through 
space  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  wave  of  water  passes  over  the 
surface  of  the  ocean.  The  great  tidal  wave  sweeps  across  the  South 
Pacific  at  a  rate  of  something  like  1000  miles  per  hour,  but  the  water 
itself  has  but  little  forward  motion.  In  the  same  way  a  wave  of  light 
passes  through  space  at  the  rate  of  187,200  miles  per  second,  but  it  is 
not  supposed  that  the  minute  atoms  or  molecules  of  which  it  is  composed 
have  individually  any  very  great  or  rapid  movement. 

As  it  has  been  definitely  proved  that  the  speed  at  which  light  travels  is 
retarded  by  the  increased  density  of  the  medium  through  which  it  passes, 
it  is  assumed  that  this  retardation  is  the  cause  of  refraction,  but  whether 
this  theory  be  the  correct  one  or  not,  the  fact  of  refraction  is  the  key¬ 
stone  or  foundation  of  the  whole  art  of  constructing  lenses.  For  by  means 
of  glasses  made  of  various  densities  and  cut  to  different  angles,  the  white 
ray  of  light  becomes  our  servant,  and  may  be  turned  into  any  desired 
direction,  or  may  be  split  up  into  its  component  parts,  giving  the  beauti¬ 
ful  prismatic  colours  we  are  so  familiar  with  in  the  rainbow,  and,  again, 
these  colours  can  be  reunited  to  form  white  light. 

We  will  suppose  a  ray  of  light  passing  through  air  to  strike  perpen¬ 
dicularly  upon  a  sheet  of  plain  glass,  the  direction  of  the  ray  being  the 
same  as  the  retarding  influence  of  the  glass,  it  would  pass  direct  through, 
but  if  the  rayfell  obliquely  upon  the  glass  the  two  forces  would  not  coincide, 
one  would  be  acting  at  an  angle  with  the  other,  and  the  ray  would  be 
bent  or  refracted. 

It  will  be  very  useful  to  remember  the  rule  (to  which  there  is  not  any 
exception)  that  when  light  passes  from  a  medium  of  less  to  a  medium  of 
greater  density,  such  as  from  air  to  glass,  it  is  bent  towards  a  line  drawn 
perpendicularly  to  the  surface,  and  that  when  it  passes  out  from  the  other 
side,  that  is  from  a  medium  of  greater  to  one  of  less  density,  it  is  bent  to 
an  equal  degree  away  from  a  line  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  surface.  Con¬ 
sequently,  a  ray  passing  obliquely  through  a  plain  sheet  of  glass  with  both 
sides  parallel  to  each  other,  continues  its  course  parallel  to,  but  not  coin¬ 
cident  with,  its  original  direction.  Observe  that  the  bend  is  towards  and 
away  from  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  glass,  so  that  if  the 
two  sides  or  surfaces  are  not  parallel  the  ray  is  permanently  bent.  See 
the  result  of  passing  a  ray  through  a  prism  or  triangular  piece  of  glass. 
The  ray  strikes  the  upper  surface  obliquely,  and  is  bent  towards  the 
line  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  surface  ;  when  it  emerges  from  the  under 
side  it  is  again  bent,  but  this  time  from  the  line  drawn  perpendicular  to 
the  surface  (air  being  less  dense  than  glass).  The  rule  for  the  direction 
of  refraction  may,  perhaps,  be  more  simply  expressed  by  saying  that  if 
the  glass  has  sides  not  parallel  to  each  other  the  sum  of  the  two  bends  on 
entering  and  on  passing  out  is  always  towards  the  thickest  part  of  the  glass. 

Now  let  us  take  another  prism  and  place  its  base  against  the  base  of 
the  first  one  and  we  see  at  once  that  the  two  parallel  rays  some  distance 
apart  at  the  one  side  meet  together  at  a  point  some  distance  from  the 
other  side,  the  distance  being  regulated  by  the  density  of  the  glass  and 
the  greater  or  less  angle  of  the  prism. 

It  would  seem,  then,  at  first  sight,  that  two  prisms  placed  base  to  base 
would  form  a  lens,  but  this  is  not  so,  for  though  they  will  bring  to  a  common 
point  or  focus  any  two  rays  falling  at  the  same  angle  upon  any  two  points 
equidistant  from  the  centre,  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  if  the 
rays  cover  the  whole  surface,  those  falling  on  the  edges  of  the  lens  must 
be  more  bent  than  those  falling  near  the  centre  to  bring  them  all  to  one 
point,  and,  therefore,  the  surfaces  of  a  lens  approach  each  other  more 
rapidly  at  the  edges  than  in  the  centre — they  are  curved. 

{To  be  continued.)  Edward  J.  Smith. 
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THE  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  CAMERA  CLUB,  LONDON,  1888. 

A  Reminiscence  by  a  Member. 

The  “Camera  Club  ”  has  not  yet  attained  its  majority,  if,  indeed,  in  point 
of  years  it  can  be  said  to  be  out  of  “long  clothes.”  But  it  is  certainly  a 
very  healthy  and  precocious  child,  thanks  partly  to  the  tact  and  energy  of 
its  tutors  and  guardians,  and  partly  to  the  vigour  and  health  of  its  con¬ 
stitution.  The  Club  is  sufficiently  of  a  social  nature  to  make  its  head¬ 
quarters,  in  Bedford- street,  Strand,  a  favourite  resort  and  a  welcome 
harbour  for  the  visitor  to  town  on  business  or  pleasure  ;  while  its  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  sufficiently  scientific  to  nourish  the  photographic  appetite  of  the 
beginner,  or  give  tone  to  the  “  interior  economy”  of  the  older  hand.  Two 
stars  are  chiefly  prominent  in  the  horizon  of  the  Bedford-street  sky,  the 
indefatigable,  ubiquitous,  courteous,  and  inestimable  Secretary,  Davison 
yclept,  and  the  special  waidaywyog,  or  Instructor  of  Youth,  Mr.  Lyonel 
Clark,  who  with  the  wrinkled  brows  and  scattered  locks  of  deep  study, 
issues  ever  and  anon  from  the  shades  of  the  alchemist’s  laboratory  to 
commit  to  the  honoured  papyrus  the  result  of  his  latest  searchings  after 
the  Photographer’s  Stone,  or  the  Elixir  of  Scientific  Development. 

These  truly  may  be  mentioned  as  the  “  bright  particulars,”  but  many 
other  shades  haunt  these  blest  abodes.  The  Joint  Secretary,  Mr.  Spiers, 
occasionally  makes  his  presence  felt  to  the  unwilling  subscription  payer ; 
and  Mr,  Ferrero,  a  relique  perhaps  of  the  Iron  Age,  is  always  at  hand  to 
smooth  down  any  little  ruffles  that  may  occur  to  disturb  the  breast  of  any 
too  sensitive  member.  At  times  the  door  will  open  gently,  and  a  zephyr, 
a  balmy  Gale,  will  steal  in  and  refresh  the  presentees  with  his  latest  sylvan 
inspiration,  while  the  joint  secretaries  murmur  in  harmony, 

“Blow,  gentle  Gale,  and  on  your  wing 
Your  latest,  sweetest  picture  bring.” 

The  walls  of  the  Club  room  are  hung  with  specimens  of  members’  work, 
usually,  and  as  far  as  possible,  selected  as  illustrations  of  papers  last  read. 
Much  has  lately  been  said  of  stereoscopic  photography,  and  much  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  given  to  that  subject,  and  in  the  Club  room  at  present  we 
have,  in  some  magnificent  stereoscopic  views  by  Mr.  Stroh,  another 
instance  of  a  stroll  showing  which  way  the  wind  blows. 

These  remarks,  however,  are  not  strictly  conferential,  that  is  to  say, 
they  do  not  strictly  apply  to  the  late  Conference,  which  after  all  is  the 
subject  pointed  at  by  the  heading  of  this  article.  The  Conference  may 
be  defined  as  the  focus  of  the  year’s  proceedings  of  the  Camera  Club,  the 
“  greater  conjugate  focus  ”  may  be  a  fitting  term.  The  rays  of  intelligence 
meet  somewhere  in  the  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  come  to  a  point  there, 
and  then  proceed  divergently  all  over  the  world,  a  certain  amount  of 
chromatic  and  spherical  aberration  being  inevitable.  No  member  of  the 
Club,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  actually  engaged  in  the  production  of  photo¬ 
graphs  as  a  trade,  but  there  is  in  the  Club  a  sufficient  element  of  men 
engaged  in  the  production  of  photographic  materials  to  ensure  a  fair 
amount  of  practical  knowledge  being  brought  to  bear  on  any  theory  or 
suggestion  offered  to  the  Club.  Thus,  who  so  fit  to  discourse  of  platino- 
type  as  Mr.  Willis,  the  inventor  and  perfector  of  the  process?  or  who 
more  able  to  speak  with  authority  of  collotype  printing  than  Mr.  Water- 
low,  himself  swimming  safely  on  the  very  highest  waters  of  the  photo¬ 
mechanical  flood  now  oversweeping  the  world  ? 

With  Captain  Abney  in  the  chair,  we  had  all  in  one  man  the  very  A  B, 
if  not  the  C,  of  photography.  His  experience  is  so  varied  that  no  subject 
comes  amiss  to  him,  and  his  authority  so  undoubted  that  no  one  was 
likely  to  cavil  at  his  views.  We  hope  it  will  be  long  before  the  gallant 
officer  dbney-gates  his  honourable  post,  except  to  read  such  a  paper  as 
that  on  orthochromatics  given  this  year.  This  paper  was  looked  for  with 
something  more  than  interest ;  it  was  certainly  a  capital  paper,  and  may 
tend  to  discount  the  value  of  certain  monopolies  now  existing.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts  was  asked  if  he  would  take  the  chair  while 
the  Captain  was  having  his  innings,  and  that  gentleman,  like  a  True-man 
would — and  did.  Whether  it  was  the  words  in  the  paper,  or  the  Wood  in 
the  chair,  we  cannot  say,  but  the  combination  has  given  photographers 
something  to  think  about  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Taylor,  of  The  British  Journal  op  Photography,  struck  off  on  a 
fresh  Traill  in  his  suggestion  to  rectify  the  linear  distortion  of  “  single  ” 
lenses  by  the  use  of  a  supplementary  and  very  cheap  pair  of  lenses.  As 
economical  dodges  do  not  fill  opticians’  pockets,  unless  the  opticians 
possess  the  secret  of  the  dodges,  Mr.Dallmeyer  took  exception  to  Mr.  Taylor’s 
remarks,  and  deprecated  makeshifts,  which,  from  his  point  of  view,  was 
natural  enough.  Mr.  Dallmeyer  proceeded  to  compare  some  production  of 
his  own  with  one  of  the  late  Mr.  Goddard  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Taylor,  saying 
that  the  Goddard  lens  had  deeper  curves  in  certain  places.  This  was  an 
unfortunate  assault,  for  Mr.  Taylor  produced  from  the  tail  pocket  of  an 
elegantly  tailored  surtout  a  Goddard  lens,  which  had  curves  less  deep 
than  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  lens,  the  moral  of  which  tale  is,  take  care  of  Taylor’s 
tail,  or  Surtout  point  de  tail ,  while  Mr.  Dallmeyer  might  have  said,  “  Non 
sum  talis  eram .” 

In  the  matter  of  sums  Mr.  Dallmeyer  came  nobly  to  the  front  in  a  later 
part  of  the  proceedings,  with  a  scientific  lecture  and  a  very  large  and 
ingenious  schedule  referring  to  the  standard  of  comparative  exposures  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  late  Mr.  Dallmeyer.  Sir  David  Salomons  followed  on  a  ratio 
slide,  which  was  most  appropriate  to  the  extraordinary  weather.  Sir  David 
was  careful  to  explain  that  the  slide  was,  as  a  rule — for  it  was  only  a  slide 
rule — to  be  used  outside  and  not  in  the  gallery,  but  doubtless  it  would  be 
applicable  on  the  covered  ponds  and  flooded  rinks  now  so  common.  The 


cost  of  this  slide  is  only  13*’.  6 d.,  and  the  gallant  chairman  said  a  pocket 
calculating  machine,  costing  21.,  had  saved  him  its  cost  in  ink  alone.  The 
military  president  must  be  a  soldier  indeed,  an  army  of  soldiers, 
a  perfect  Inker-man.  But.it  is  at  Alma  (Mater)  where  most  ink  is  used. 

Dr.  Thomson  and  Mr.  Trueman  Wood  gave  interesting  papers  on 
various  applications  of  photography,  and  Dr.  Lindsay  Johnson  fell  foul  of 
our  English  weights  and  measures.  We  fancy  the  learned  doctor  will 
have  a  long  wait  and  will  require  a  measure  of  patience,  before  the  metric 
system  is  adopted  here.  One  thing  seems  pretty  certain,  the  scruples  to  a 
dram  are  fast  dying  out  of  use  in  this  country. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Donkin  described  what  may  be  called  an  ex-Spurge-atcd 
edition  of  a  sensitometer,  a  very  ingenious  article,  if  not  a  perfect  one. 

Mr.  Andrew  Pringle  gave  some  remarks  and  a  demonstration  on  Cen  trif  ugal 
Separation  in  Emulsion  Making,  and  his  words  must  have  sunk  very  deep 
into  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  for  on  the  instant  his  paper  was  concluded, 
after  a  hasty  but  enthusiastic  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  the  whole 
company  separated  centrifugally,  and  were  very  soon  after  seen  working 
at  emulsions  in  the  Holborn  Restaurant. 

The  dinner  was  a  success,  as  all  the  undertakings  of  this  Club  appear 
to  be.  As  the  dinner  was  a  la  llusse  the  joint  secretaries  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity,  as  mighthavebeenexpected, of  carving.  In  arranging  for  the  dinner, 
however,  they  must  have  had  their  work  carved  out  for  them.  The  menus 
were  tastefully  and  topically  decorated  by  Mr.  Corbauld,  and  will  be  pre¬ 
served  by  many  as  a  memento  of  the  occasion,  “  Dinner  forget.”  Reci¬ 
tations  and  songs  of  unusually  good  quality  were  forthcoming,  and,  as 
usual,  the  police  cleared  the  hall  at  eleven  o’clock  sharp  ! 

So  ended  the  Camera  Club  Conference  of  1888 ;  may  we  see  many 
more  meetings  like  it ! 


GLOUCESTER  EXHIBITION. 

We  are  much  pleased  to  learn  that  this  exhibition  is  proving  a  great 
success,  and  that  the  efforts  of  its  originators  are  so  well  appreciated  as  to 
have  necessitated  its  remaining  open  for  three  days  longer.  In  addition 
to  the  medals  described  as  awarded  in  our  last,  special  bronze  medals  have 
been  awarded  to  D.  Hedges  &  Sons,  Ed.  Marlow,  and  H.  Park. 

At  the  opening  ceremony  an  excellent  address  was  given  by  Mr.  Pam', 
from  which  we  give  the  following  extracts  : — 

“An  exhibition,”  said  Mr.  Parry,  “of  such  an  extent  as  this,  and  present¬ 
ing  such  a  variety  of  objects,  carefully  prepared,  demands  no  merely  casual 
notice,  but  invites  an  attention  that  can  only  worthily  be  given  to  it  by 
first  collecting  our  thoughts  on  the  general  subject  which  it  illustrates. 
Photography  is  a  very  extensive  subject,  needing  for  its  successful  execu¬ 
tion  the  mastering  of  several  branches  both  of  science  and  art.  What  its 
exact  place  may  be  among  the  arts  I  do  not  feel  myself  competent  to  say. 
I  am  not  aware  how  far  its  professors  claim  for  it  a  place  among  the  fine 
arts.  It  produces  pictures,  often  very  beautiful  and  true  to  nature,  but 
is  it  on  that  account  to  be  classed  among  fine  arts?  A  looking-glass  or 
any  other  kind  of  mirror  does  the  same,  and  even  more  beautifully,  for  it 
gives  all  nature’s  colours  as  well  as  its  forms  and  lights  and  shadows. 
The  production  of  a  photograph  requires  both  science  and  skill,  but  of  a 
totally  different  character  to  those  required  for  a  work  of  fine  art,  of  which 
the  skill  is  apparent  to  every  one,  but  of  which  the  science,  little  estimated 
by  the  world  in  general,  is  the  intellectual  labour  and  delight  of  all  true 
artists.  Those  great  principles  which  underlie  the  fine  arts,  and  which 
it  is  the  charmed  labour  of  the  artist  to  master,  have  for  their  final  object 
the  expression  of  his  ideas ;  by  no  means  merely  the  representation  of 
objects,  but  of  his  impressions  of  them.  This  third  element,  which  char¬ 
acterises  any  work  of  fine  art,  viz.,  the  artist’s  feeling  and  his  mode  of 
expressing  it  to  the  minds  of  others,  appears  to  transcend  the  sphere 
of  photography.  But  does  it  altogether  so?  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  boundary  line  between  arts  and  fine  arts  cannot  be 
always  strictly  defined.  A  common  photograph  may  be  a  merely 
mechanical  production,  such  as  a  skilled  artisan  could  produce. 
He  thoroughly  knows  the  technicality,  he  can  prepare  his  plate,  he 
focuses  it,  he  exposes  it  and  prints  it— he  is  impelled  by  no  artistic 
sense,  and  may  be  incapable  of  it.  So  also  in  the  representation  of 
objects  of  scientific  study,  where  mechanical  accuracy  is  the  special 
excellence,  the  less  artistic  the  photographer  the  better.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  production  of  scenes  from  nature  or  pictorial  groups  of 
figures,' a  photographer  must  be  more  or  less  an  artist.  The  very  choice 
of  his  subject  demands  this.  He  is  sensible  of  an  impulse  which  is  far 
beyond  the  mere  desire  to  reproduce  a  scene,  or  represent  the  mere  facts 
or  objects  before  him  ;  and  although  his  tools  and  materials  may  limit 
his  means  of  expression,  the  poetry  of  his  artistic  sense  comes  out  cleai 
in  his  work  by  the  selection  of  his  forms  and  effects,  and,  where  possible, 
the  arrangement  of  his  composition.  All  works  of  fine  art  depend 
very  much  on  the  artist’s  capacity  for  selection.  The  detail  of  nature 
is  well-nigh  unattainable,  and  the  excessive  reproduction  of  it  in 
sculpture  or  painting  is  apt  to  mar  the  ultimate  effect  by  attracting  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  material  elements,  and  thus  impeding  the  flow  of  thought  and 
impression  which  it  is  the  real  purpose  of  fine  art  to  produce.  Hence  the 
principles  of  selection  and  omission  are  of  utmost  importance  for  artistic 
success.  But  in  photography  all  such  is  impossible.  The  photograph 
reproduces  straightforwardly  all  that  is  submitted  to  it.  So,  in  the 
matter  of  portraiture,  it  has  been  well  said,  in  comparing  photography 
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with  a  picture,  that  in  tender  forbearance  toward  an  ugly  sitter  a  painter’s 
work  would  be  characterised  as  ‘  mercy  without  justice,’  but  a  photo¬ 
graph  would  be  ‘justice  without  mercy.’  It  was  a  pardonable  jest  when 
one  artist,  explaining  to  another  the  reason  why  miniature  painting  had 
so  declined  as  to  have  become  all  but  out  of  vogue,  said  that  photography 
was  the  cause  of  this  injury,  because  it  was  in  truth  a  ‘  foe-to-graphic-art.’ 
But  photography  has,  on  the  contrary,  turned  out  to  be  the  artist’s  most 
valued  friend.  For  instance,  the  power  of  photography  to  produce 
infinite  details  without  impairing  breadth  of  effect,  affords  him  many  a 
valuable  lesson.  Another  is  its  power  to  catch  the  fleeting  expression 
of  countenance,  and  the  rapid  transitions  of  natural  effects,  which  no 
pencil  could  reach  except  by  the  untrustworthy  resource  of  memory. 
The  flash  of  movement  which  adds  vivacity  to  wit,  the  rapid  frown  of 
pride,  the  quivering  lip  of  sorrow,  are  like  lightning  gleams  which  tell  the 
secret  of  the  passing  thought ;  or,  upon  the  expressive  face  of  external 
nature,  the  sunbeams  which  pierce  the  fleeting  clouds  or  sparkle  on  the 
lake,  the  shadows  which  chase  each  other  along  the  wdndy  shoie,  or  the 
foam  which  flies  from  the  breaking  wave,  which  charm  the  poet’s  or  the 
artist’s  heart,  but  are  too  rapid  and  evanescent  for  words  to  tell  or  brush  to 
portiay,  are  seized  by  photography  and  fixed  for  ever.  There  is  one 
other  power  of  photography  to  which  I  must  direct  your  attention.  It 
is,  in  its  character,  unique,  viz.,  its  power  to  intensify  the  effect  of  sight. 
Its  service,  in  this  direction,  is  to  science.  The  microscope  has  revealed 
what  no  thought  would  have  conceived ;  but  all  its  revelations  are  limited 
by  the  capacity  of  the  human  sight  for  direct  or  immediate  effects.  But 
to  these  photography  adds  what  naught  else  can  do.  It  has  a  power 
unknown  to  human  eyes,  to  which  no  prolongation  of  their  gaze  would 
add  an  iota  to  what  they  might  have  seen  at  first.  But  photography  is 
an  eye  which  increases  in  power  by  length  of  looking ;  so  that  a  tele¬ 
scope  when  left  to  act  for  a  length  of  time  upon  a  photographic  plate, 
accumulates  upon  it  the  impressions  it  transmits  ;  and  thus  at  last 
reveals  and  pictures  with  unfailing  accuracy  the  existence  of  suns  and 
constellations  inconceivably  remote,  where  the  human  eye’s  most  intense 
and  persevering  strain  would  only  lose  itself  in  the  dark  depths  of 
impenetrable  space.  Such  are  some,  at  least,  of  the  results  and  services 
rendered  by  this  noble  art,  to  which  science  and  fine  art  may  well  tender 
their  acknowledgments  and  allow  an  intimate  relationship ;  and  to 
which  the  world  in  general  owes  a  deep  debt  of  admiration  and  gratitude 
for  the  pleasure  and  profit  it  has  afforded.” 

- - - ^ - - 

©ut  lE&iumal  ©afcle. 

From  William  R.  Wynne  we  have  received  a  tiny  spirit  level,  only 
an  inch  in  length,  yet  containing  the  plate  by  which  it  is  to  be  affixed 
to  the  camera.  It  is  both  neat  and  effective,  and  can  be  put  into  its 
lace  or  removed  in  a  few  seconds.  Mr.  G.  S,  Martin,  of  Bream’s- 
uildings,  is  sole  agent  for  its  sale. 


Peice  Lists  and  Pamphlets. 

In  the  new  catalogue  of  J.  H.  Dallmeyer  (now  of  25,  Newman-street, 
late  of  Bloomsbury-street),  we  have  not  only  photographic  lenses,  of 
which  we  shall  presently  speak,  but  astronomical  telescopes,  for  the 
production  of  which  this  firm  has  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  ; 
photo-heliographs ;  instruments  specially  constructed  for  stellar  photo¬ 
graphy;  transit  instruments;  terrestrial  telescopes  of  the  various  classes 
for  naval,  military,  and  deer-stalking  purposes;  microscopes,  with  the 
object  glasses  and  appliances  for  the  same.  The  pibce  de  resistance  is, 
of  course,  especially  to  photographers,  that  portion  devoted  to  photo¬ 
graphic  objectives  and  apparatus.  Here  we  have  given  not  only  the 
tabulated  names  and  foci  of  the  various  lenses,  but  a  descriptive 
account  of  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  each  class  of  lens.  In 
this  catalogue  are  introduced  two  of  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  most  recent  pro¬ 
ductions  :  his  invaluable  rapid  long-focus  landscape  lens,  and  his  new 
rectilinear  landscape  lens,  these  ranging  respectively  up  to  thirty  and 
thirty-two  inches  focus. 

I  lie  new  illustrated  catalogue  of  McGhie  &  Bolton,  Glasgow,  from 
the  great  variety  of  its  contents,  forms  an  excellent  work  of  reference, 
for  all  the  best  and  leading  manufacturers  of  lenses,  cameras,  appara¬ 
tus  in  general,  dry  plates,  and  sensitive  papers  are  represented  therein 
by  more  or  less  full  price  lists.  We  have  spent  an  hour  with  great 
satisfaction  in  looking  through  the  eighty  pages  of  this  catalogue,  in 
which  we  find  everything  that  is  new  throughout  the  various  ramifi¬ 
cations  of  photography.  It  contains  among  other  things  a  very 
comprehensive  list  of  sensitised  papers  of  every  make,  including 
albumen,  gelatino-chloride,  Alpha,  Britannia,  argentic,  Fry,  Morgan 
tfc  Kidd,  Eastman,  Anthony,  and  others  of  foreign  preparation ;  mounts 
in  great  variety,  carbon  printing  requirements,  dry  plates,  stripping 
and  other  sensitive  pellicles,  colours,  chemicals,  and  other  things  too 
numerous  to  indicate. 


Under  the  title  of  Tylar's  Novelties  a  catalogue  is  issued  by  W. 
Tylar,  of  Birmingham,  containing,  in  addition  to  those  specialiti.*s 
with  which  his  name  is  now  well  associated,  certain  French  produc¬ 
tions  in  the  shape  of  lenses. 

We  have  also  received  Records  of  Experiments  in  the  Manufacture 
of  Sugar  from  Sorghum  and  Sugar  Canes ,  being  Bulletin  No.  17 
(Division  of  Chemistry),  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  U.S. A.  The  Henry  Irving  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram ,  by 
F.  Drummond  Niblett  (The  Leadenhall  Dress) — a  series  of  more  or 
less  grotesque  drawings,  printed  in  a  bright  red  on  black  paper. 
Elizabethan:  the  Barnet  School  Magazine,  illustrated  by  a  nice  pho¬ 
tographic  group  taken  by  one  of  the  scholars.  From  this  we  are 
gratified  in  learning  that  a  photographic  society  has  been  formed  by 
the  scholars,  including  also  past  scholars  and  neighbouring  gentlemen 
interested. 


Ackland’s  Photogeapiiic  Exposure  Scale. 

The  object  of  these  scales,  which  are  circular  and  rotate  on  a  square 
card,  is  to  facilitate  the  ascertaining  of  time  required  to  be  given  in 
exposing  a  plate.  It  is  intended  to  be  used  in  connexion  with* 
Stanley’s  actinometer.  Directions  for  use  are  printed  on  the  back  of 
the  card.  Published  by  Ilorne,  Thornthwaite,  &  Wood,  Strand. 


A  View  Meter. 

By  T.  R.  Dallmeter. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  view  meter  is  an  exceedingly  handy  little  instru¬ 
ment  when  one  is  out  with  the  camera,  and  we  have  found  it  a 
pleasant  companion  when  walking  out  even  without  a  camera,  as  it 
enables  us  to  see  pictures  in  nature  in  which  any  desired  angle  of 
view  is  included.  Its  external  form  is  that  of  a  compact  miniature 
telescope,  capable  of  being  carried  in  the  pocket.  It  contains  two 
lenses,  a  concave  and  a  convex,  and  the  draw  tube  being  marked  so  as 
to  suit  any  required  lens  and  camera  it  only  remains  to  draw  out  the 
tube  the  proper  length,  when  in  the  field  of  view  will  be  seen  the 
precise  amount  of  subject  that  is  eventually  to  be  included  on  the 
negative  plate. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  5536.— “Improvements  in  Roller  Dark  Slides  for  Photographic  Purposes.” 
S.  J.  Holliday. — Dated  April  14,  1888. 

No.  5545. — “  Improvements  in  Instruments  for  Calculating  Photographic 
Exposures.”  Complete  specification.  F.  Hurter  and  V.  C.  Driffield. — 
Dated  April  14,  1888. 

No.  5590. — “  Improvements  in  Roller  Slides  for  Holding  and  Using  Photo¬ 
graphic  Tissue.”  R.  J.  Appleton. — Dated  April  16,  1888. 

No.  5619. — “Improvements  in  Photographic  Lens  Shutters.”  T.  R.  Dall¬ 
meyer  and  F.  Beauchamp. — Dated  April  16,  1888. 

No.  5666. — “A  Pocket  Support  for  Photographic  Cameras.”  G.  Lowdon. — 
Dated  April  17,  1888. 

No.  5687. — “  Improvements  in  the  Mounting  of  Photographic  Lenses  and  in 
Shutters  in  connexion  therewith.”  G.  L.  Addenbrooke. — Dated  April  17, 
1888. 

No.  5747. — “A  Combined  Photographic  Enlarging  Camera  and  Magic  Lan¬ 
tern.”  E.  Marlow. — Dated  April  18,  1888. 

No.  5755. — “Measuring  the  Speed  or  Time  of  Exposure  of  Photographic 
Instantaneous  Shutters.”  W.  J.  Wilson. — Dated  April  18,  1888. 

No.  5763. — “An  Automatic  Photographic  Apparatus.”  C.  A.  Randall. — 
Dated  April  18,  1888. 

No.  5827. — “Improvements  in  Holders  for  Photographs  and  other  like 
Articles.”  S.  R.  Williams. — Dated  April  19,  1888. 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras. 

No.  7464.  Thomas  Prescott,  Arcade  Chambers,  St.  Mary’s  Gate, 
Manchester. — May  23,  1887. 

(Abstract.) 

My  invention  relates  to  photographic  cameras,  and  the  employment  therein  of 
parallel  bars,  or  bars  for  producing  parallel  motion,  as  a  means  of  supporting 
parts,  and  altering  the  relative  positions  of  parts  forming  said  camera,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  reference  to  the  means  of  supporting  and  connecting  the  front 
board  and  body  of  a  photographic  camera  in  various  focal  positions,  either 
with  or  without  the  aid  or  use  of  a  baseboard ;  the  bars  connecting  front 
board  and  camera  body  being  actuated  by  springs,  or  by  mechanical  power,  or 
a  combination  of  springs  and  pneumatic  power.  In  this  invention  1  connect 
the  camera  body  and  front  board  by  means  of  a  frame  or  frames,  said  frame 
or  frames  being  constructed  of  two  or  more  parallel  bars  forming  a  diagonal 
framing  similar  to  the  arms  of  an  ordinary  wool  winder,  or  the  framing  of  a 
lattice  girder  without  the  side  or  end  bars,  and  capable  of  extension  or  con¬ 
traction,  the  bars  being  connected  together  by  means  of  rule  joints  or  suitable 
rivets. 

For  transmitting  motion  to  said  parallel  bars  for  the  purpose  of  extending  or 
contracting  the  distance  between  the  camera  body  and  front  board,  I  employ 
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either  rods  having  right*  and  left-hand  screw  threads  formed  thereon,  with 
screw  nuts,  to  which  ends  of  diagonal  bars  are  attached,  and  which  are  actu* 
ated  by  suitable  gearing,  or  I  employ  plain  rods  with  sliding  collars  to  which 
ends  of  parallel  or  diagonal  bars  are  attached,  said  sliding  collars  being  actu¬ 
ated  by  catgut,  wire,  or  other  suitable  material  passing  over  pulleys,  or  by 
springs. 

In  order  to  connect  the  camera  body  and  front  board,  I  attach  a  vertical  bar 
to  each  of  two  sides  of  either  camera  body  or  front  board,  but  preferably  the 
camera  body.  This  vertical  bar  may  be  either  tubular  or  solid.  The  ends  of 
diagonal  framing  I  attach  to  collars  or  sliding  pieces  which  fit  on  or  in  afore¬ 
said  tubes  or  bars,  and  tension  or  compression  is  caused  to  be  exerted  on  these 
collars  or  sliding  pieces  either  by  volute,  coil,  or  other  suitable  springs,  with 
wire  cord,  catgut,  or  similar  material  passing  over  pulleys  and  attached  to 
said  collars.  The  end  of  diagonal  framing  I  fix  permanently  in  a  central 
position  on  the  aforesaid  rod  or  tube,  and  from  which  each  of  the  ends  are 
equally  distant.  By  these  means,  when  the  ends  are  moved  nearer  to  or 
further  from  each  other,  any  unequal  pressure  there  may  be  exerted  on  ends 
by  springs,  catgut,  wire  cord,  or  other  motor,  is  neutralised,  and  the  diagonal 
framing  is  retained  at  right  angles  to  the  camera  body,  whether  said  framing  is 
extended  or  contracted.  To  support  the  front  board  and  connect  it  with 
camera  body  I  attach  permanently  the  end  of  diagonal  bars  to  each  of  the  two 
vertical  sides  of  front  board  or  frame  thereof ;  the  ends  are  free  to  move 
nearer  to  or  further  from  each  other,  but  are  retained  in  grooves,  or  are  by 
other  suitable  means  connected  with  frame  of  front  board. 

The  patentee  prefaces  his  claims  by  saying  :  “I  would  have  it  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  I  do  not  claim  in  a  photographic  camera  the  application  of  what  are 
termed  ordinary  lazy  tongs  as  they  have  been  more  or  less  used  in  photographic 
cameras  prior  to  the  date  of  this  my  invention.” 


Automatic  Coin-Freed  Apparatus  for  Photographing  and  Delivery 

of  Photographs. 

No  1466.  Reginald  Haddan,  Patent  Agent,  London. — January  31,  1888. 
(A  communication  by  Juan  Canto,  of  Barcelona,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Spain.) 
This  invention  consists  in  coin-freed  apparatus  for  the  automatic  photographing 
•  ^persons  and  objects,  and  the  prepairing,  finishing,  and  delivery  of  said 
photographs. 

To  this  end  the  invention  consists  in  combining  in  an  automatic  coin-freed 
machine  requisites  for  the  taking  of  photographs,  and  for  performing  the 
necessary  processes  to  be  undergone  by  the  photograph  for  the  finishing 
thereof,  and  delivery  to  the  purchaser. 

The  accompanying  drawing  illustrates  a  machine,  and  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  defines  a  mode  of  performing  this  invention. 

Fig.  1  is  an  elevation,  and  Fig.  2  a  plan  of  certain  mechanism,  by  which  pho¬ 
tographs  may  be  taken,  finished,  and  delivered  to  the  purchaser,  freeing  the 
apparatus  by  means  of  a  coin. 

In  a  suitable  case  is  arranged  a  lens  of  convenient  form  or  construction,  in 
such  a  manner  that  a  person  wishing  to  be  photographed  may  place  himself 
opposite  to  the  lens.  Behind  the  lens  is  the  chamber  or  camera  ;  at  a  suitable 
distance  is  a  frame,  carrying  a  sensitive  photographic  plate,  closed  or  covered 
by  a  shutter.  Behind  this  shutter,  and  arranged  parallel  in  the  case,  are  a 
suitable  number  of  photographic  plates,  pushed  forward  by  any  suitable  means, 
for  instance,  by  cords  passing  over  pulleys  and  tensioned  by  weights  as  shown 
in  the  drawing.  Thus,  each  time  that  an  exposed  plate  is  taken  from  the 
frame  to  undergo  subsequent  operations,  another  'plate  is  passed  into  the 
frame,  in  position  for  receiving  the  image. 

A  requisite  coin  being  placed  in  the  slit  falls  through  the  tube  on  to  the  tray 
of  a  balance  lever,  depressing  the  latter  and  releasing  the  end  of  the  lever  from 
before  the  dog  on  the  endless  ribbon  or  band.  The  band  of  indestructible 
material  passes  over  drums,  and  above  the  same  in  proper  order  are  bottles  or 
receptacles  containing  chemical  solutions  necessary  for  developing  and  fixing 
the  image  or  for  such  other  operations  as  may  be  required  ;  above  the  band  are 
also  pipes  of  suitable  number  and  in  suitable  position  communicating  with  a 
water  reservoir  and  serving  for  the  washing  of  the  plate  at  certain  stages  of  the 
process.  On  the  shaft  of  the  drum  is  a  pulley  and  a  clockwork  or  weight- 
driven  wheel  or  equivalent  for  turning  the  drum  and  moving  the  band.  When 
the  dog  is  released  (by  the  coin  as  aforesaid)  the  pulley  is  revolved  by  cord 
from  a  pulley,  and  a  finger  on  said  pulley  lifts  the  shutter  by  catching  under  a 
pin  thereon  so  that  the  plate  is  exposed  to  the  image  thrown  on  to  it  by  the 
lens.  At  the  same  moment  as  the  shutter  descends  the  exposed  plate  falls  and 
passes,  by  the  inclined  plate,  on  to  the  band.  It  arrives  on  this  band  in  such 
position  face  upwards  that  as  it  passes  successively  under  the  bottles  and 
water-ducts  the  dog  abuts  against  the  levers,  operating  valves  to  said  bottles 
and  ducts  so  as  to  open  the  same  for  the  flowing  of  the  contents  on  to  the 
plate. 

Another  dog  on  the  opposite  edge  of  the  band,  and  following  at  a  suitable 
distance  after  the  dog,  closes  the  valves  by  abutting  against  levers. 

The  plate,  developed  or  fixed,  passes  over  with  the  band  and  falls  on  to  the 
inclined  plane,  whence  it  is  delivered  to  the  customer  through  a  slit.  The 
plane  may  be  heated  by  gas  jets,  or  other  means  may  be  employed  for  drying 
the  plate. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  my  said 
invention  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  declare  that 
what  I  claim  is  : — 1.  The  combination  in  a  casing  with  a  lens  and  coin-freed 
operating  mechanism  of  apparatus  for  exposing  a  sensitive  plate  in  the  focus  of 
said  lens,  and  for  deriving  and  finishing  a  photograph  on  said  plate  and 
delivery  thereof.  2.  The  combination  with  bottles  containing  necessary 
chemical  solutions  and  water  ducts  of  a  band  adapted  to  move  under  said 
bottles  and  ducts  for  the  purpose  set  forth.  3.  The  combination  with  bottles 
containing  necessary  chemical  solutions,  and  water  ducts,  said  bottles  and 
ducts  being  closed  by  valves,  of  a  band  carrying  dogs  adapted  to  open  and 
close  said  valves  during  passage  of  the  band  thereunder  for  the  purpose  set 
forth.  4.  The  combination  and  arrangement  of  sensitive  plates  with  automatic 
means  for  successive  supply  thereof  to  the  focus  of  the  lens  for  the  purpose  set 
forth.  5.  [The  combination  with  band  having  dog  of  coin-freed  lever  as  set  forth. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting.  N 


ame  of  Society. 


Place  of  Meeting. 


May  1, 
„  1. 
„  1. 
,,  1. 


,, 

1. 

„  2. 

»  2. 


» 

„  3. 
,,  3. 
„  3. 
„  3. 


North  London  . ' 

Glossop  Dale . 

Holmfirth  . 

Sutton . . 

Sheffield . 

Notts  . 

Bolton  Club  . 

Coventry  and  Midland  . 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Society  . 

North  Staffordshire  . . 

Photographic  Club . 

Bolton  Photographic  Society  ... 
Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  ... 

Leeds  . 

London  and  Provincial . 


MyddeltonHall,  Upper-st. ,  Islin  gton 
Society’s  ltms.,  N orf olk-sq. , Glossop 

Society’s  Rooms,  18,  High-street. 
Masonic  Hall,  Surrey-street. 
Institute,  9,  Shakespeare-street. 
The  Studio,  Chance ry-lane,  Bolton. 
Provident  Dispensary,  Coventry. 
Hall,  20,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 
Mechanics’  Institute,  Hanley. 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 
The  Baths, Bridgman-street. 
Lamb’s  Hotel,  Keform-st.,  Dundee. 
Philosophical  Hall,  Leeds. 

Mason’s  Hall,  Basingha  11-street . 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Last  Tuesday  night,  at  a  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  held  at  5a,  Pall  Mall 
East,  London,  Mr.  W.  Bedford  occupied  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  sent  round  prospectuses  received  of  the  coming  meeting  of 
the  Photographic  Convention  at  Birmingham,  of  the  Orphan  Fund,  of  the 
Photographers’  Benevolent  Association,  and  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Amateur 
Club  of  Vienna,  which  last  will  open  September  15  and  close  October  25,  1888. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  passed  round  some  photographs  of  the  interior  of  a  coal 
mine,  sent  by  Mr.  Trueman  Wood,  and  taken  by  Mr.  Sopwith,  of  Cannock 
Chase. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson  exhibited  his  whirler  for  evenly  distributing  sensi¬ 
tising  liquids  over  zinc  plates  for  photo-lithography,  and  which  he  estimated  to 
cost  tenpence.  Its  construction  is  inexplicable  without  the  aid  of  diagrams. 
It  is  whirled  on  a  kind  of  centre  bit  handle.  Albumen  solution  requires  about 
fifteen  seconds  whirling,  and  “proper”  bitumen  solution  about  thirty  seconds  ; 
the  albumen  is  used  weak,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  eight  of  water. 

Mr.  W.  England  exhibited  photo-lithographs  from  an  intensified  line  negative 
on  a  rapid  chloride  plate,  developed  with  ammonia  and  pyro. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  said  that  the  results  were  interesting,  but  the  intensification 
of  the  negative  had  done  it  more  harm  than  good  ;  all  that  was  wanted  were 
perfectly  clear  lines. 

The  Chairman  had  understood  that  chloride  plates  were  not  amenable  to 
pyro  and  ammonia  development. 

Mr.  Whiting  exhibited  a  home-made  shutter  for  a  binocular  camera. 

The  Chairman  said  that  it  was  practically  a  development  of  a  shutter  once 
made  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer. 

Mr.  Samuels  exhibited  a  camera  back  holding  twelve  whole-plates,  with  the 
“bag”  means  of  changing  their  position,  somewhat  as  in  his  well-known 
camera  ;  its  compass,  he  said,  was  not  much  larger  than  that  of  the  batch  of 
plates,  yet  it  did  the  work  of  six  double  backs.  In  respouse  to  an  objection  to 
its  weight  at  the  back  of  a  camera,  he  said  that  it  added  to  stability  to  have 
extra  weight  on  the  top  of  the  camera  stand,  and  that  the  top  of  a  camera 
stand  should  always  be  as  large  as  possible.  He  also  exhibited  an  improved 
method  of  quickly  fixing  the  camera  to  the  top  of  the  stand. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  had  found  the  stripping  of  ordinary  negatives  from  glass 
plates  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Burton’s  published  process  to  answer  admirably. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Donkin  then  exhibited  Mr.  Sopwith’s  photographs  of  the  interior 
of  a  coal  mine  by  the  aid  of  the  optical  lantern. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  had,  in  the  old  collodion  days,  taken  photographs  in 
a  tin  mine  by  means  of  strands  of  magnesium  ribbon  stuck  in  two  lumps  of 
clay. 

Mr.  Arnold  Spiller  had  once  photographed  in  a  pit  by  means  of  magnesium 
burnt  in  bottles  of  oxygen,  whereby  the  smoke  was  confined,  a  highly  desirable 
condition  when  burning  magnesium  to  photograph  in  limited  spaces. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday,  April  19,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above  Asso¬ 
ciation,  held  at  the  Masons  Hall  Tavern,  City,  Loudon,  Mr.  C.  H.  Cooke 
presided. 

Mr.  Grammer  exhibited  two  bromide  prints  from  one  negative  ;  one  of  them 
had  been  accidentally  exposed  through  the  back  of  the  paper,  yet  gave  a  fair 
picture. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  said  that  to  get  good  results  in  bromide  printing  long 
exposures  should  be  given,  and  a  well-restrained  developer  used. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  exhibited  some  platinum  prints  taken  by  Captain  Pizzi- 
ghelli’s  new  direct  process,  without  development  ;  one  of  them  was  of  sepia 
tone,  owing  to  the  use  of  some  bichloride  of  mercury  in  the  preparation.  He 
found  the  exposures  to  be  ten  or  twelve  times  longer  than  in  the  ordinary 
platinum  process.  He  had  worked  the  new  process  from  the  translation  gi\en 
in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  in  which,  however,  there  was  an 
error,  the  size  of  the  sheet  of  paper  for  a  given  quantity  ol  sensitising  solution 
being  figured  at  four  times  its  proper  area  ;  the  size  should  have  been  translated 
as  17$  x  22-83  inches.  .  , 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  prints  were  exceedingly  fine,  and  contained 
more  detail  than  given  by  the  ordinary  process. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwich  thought  the  same. 

Mr.  Cowan  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  thought  that  there  was  also  less 
heaviness  in  the  shadows. 

Mr.  HiDDON  thought  the  fact  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  platinum  black 
first  thrown  down  limiting  the  action  of  light  at  greater  depths  in  the  sensitive 
surface,  and  that  this  retarding  of  the  completion  of  the  dark  parts  ot  the 
picture  gave  time  to  get  more  detail  in  the  high  lights.  He  calculated  that 
12  x  10  inches  prints  by  the  process  cost  threepence  each. 
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Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  liad  worked  much  with  sodio-ferric  oxalate  in  various 
new  experimental  processes.  He  considered  it  an  exceedingly  useful  photo¬ 
graphic  salt,  but  in  dull  weather  slower  even  than  Mr.  Haddon  had  estimated. 

Mr.  L.  Medland  exhibited  an  improved  Newman’s  shutter,  giving  exposures, 
he  said,  of  one  hundreth  of  a  second  when  necessary. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  at  Myddelton  Hall,  Islington,  on  Tuesday, 
April  17.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  A.  Mackie,  Vice-President, 
occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  Fenwick,  of  177,  Tufnell  Park -road,  N.,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Society. 

The  Chairman  then  read  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Camera  Club, 
inviting  the  Society  to  send  a  deputation  to  express  the  views  of  the  members 
on  the  question  of  the  management  of  photographic  exhibitions  at  a  representa¬ 
tive  meeting  convened  by  the  Camera  Club  for  that  purpose. 

After  a  short  discussion,  Messrs.  Clifton,  Coventon,  and  Hiscock,  were 
appointed  as  delegates. 

The  President,  now  arriving,  took  the  chair  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  showed  some  excellent  flash-light  interiors  taken  by  Mr. 
Taverner ;  in  one  of  the  examples  three  lamps  had  been  used,  in  the  other  only 
one. 

The  President  showed  some  remarkable  instantaneous  pictures  by  Mr. 
Stettinius,  a  Cincinnati  amateur  ;  one  of  these,  showing  a  two  and  a  half  inch 
figure  of  a  diver  in  mid  air,  attracting  much  attention. 

Mr.  W.  Bishop  exhibited  specimens  of  the  transferotype  process  on  opal. 

The  Rev.  E.  Healy  showed  specimen  negatives  on  Fry’s  films  and  called 
special  attention  to  their  toughness  of  elasticity. 

Mr.  E.  Clifton  then  read  a  paper  on  The  Early  History  of  Photography  on 
Glass.  (This  appeared  in  our  issue  of  last  week. ) 

The  President  said  that  the  paper  they  had  just  heard  was  very  interesting, 
and  was,  moreover,  a  very  appropriate  one  to  read  in  that  room,  for  in  time 
gone  by  many  good  processes  had  been  brought  forward  on  that  spot  by  the 
old  Society.  In  this  connexion  he  particularly  recollected  a  modification  of 
the  collodio-albumen  process  introduced  by  Dr.  Ryley,  and  known  as  the  “hot 
water  process.  ”  It  was  very  simple,  and  he  would  recommend  any  who  still 
dabbled  in  both  processes  to  give  it  a  trial.  The  plate  only  required  sensitising 
in  the  ordinary  way,  washing,  and  treating  with  a  solution  made  thus  : — 
Albumen,  one  ounce  ;  water,  four  ounces  ;  liquid  ammonia,  twenty  drops  ;  the 
plate  was  slightly  drained  and  dropped  into  boiling  water  ;  it  was  immediately 
withdrawn,  and  the  heat  of  the  plate  rapidly  dried  it.  The  process  was  excel¬ 
lent  for  transparencies,  and,  although  originally  devised  for  acid  pyro  develop¬ 
ment,  worked  excellently  and  much  more  quickly  with  the  ordinary  alkaline 
developer.  In  the  plain  albumen  process  much  greater  rapidity  than  that 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Clifton  could  be  obtained  if  the  film  was  kept  permeable 
with  honey  or  the  like. 

The  Rev.  E.  Healy  showed  two  negatives  taken  in  1857  on  Hill  Norris 
plates.  He  said  that  9x7  plates  then  cost  a  guinea  a  dozen.  He  showed  a 
number  of  old  collodion  negatives,  and  pointed  out  the  different  colour  of 
images  obtained  with  different  makes  of  collodion. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Payne  (of  Newcastle-on-Tyne),  a  visitor,  said  that  it  might  surprise 
many  present  to  hear  that  there  was  still  a  very  large  demand  for  collodion. 
It  was,  however,  mostly  used  for  copying  and  for  export.  Collodion  was  very 
rarely  sold  by  his  firm  (Mawson  &  Swan)  in  less  than  Winchesters  or  gallons. 
He  was  very  glad  to  have  heard  credit  given  to  Daguerre  for  his  earlier 
researches.  Modern  photographers  were  rather  apt  to  forget  the  man  who 
first  gave  the  world  a  practical  process  for  obtaining  photographic  portraits. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Pearce  gave  some  interesting  details  of  a  case  in  which  Daguerre’s 
English  patent  was  successfully  contested  by  a  Plymouth  photographer. 

Messrs.  R.  L.  Allen  and  J.  Oakley  exhibited  well-preserved  specimens  of 
collodion  positive  portraits,  and  a  discussion  was  commenced  on  this  process. 
Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  it  was,  however,  decided  to  adjourn  the 
discussion  till  the  next  meeting,  on  May  1,  when  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  promised  to 
demonstrate  the  taking  and  finishing  of  positive  collodion  portraits  on  glass  by 
the  magnesium  light. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Meeting  held  April  12,  1888, — Mr.  Abel  Heywood,  jun.,  in  the  chair. 

Minutes  read  and  passed. 

Mrs.  Emma  Bentley,  Joshua  Billcliffe,  and  D.  G.  Holmes  were  elected 
members. 

Mr.  Henry  Smith  said  as  the  members  were  to  go  on  their  first  outdoor  trip 
to  Buxton  for  Pool’s  Cavern  under  his  leadership,  lie  had  been  over  the  ground 
and  tried  a  few  exposures  in  this  underground  cave.  The  results  of  his  experi¬ 
ments  he  then  submitted  to  the  members,  also  showing  the  magnesium  flash 
lamp  lie  used,  which  was  one  of  his  own  manufacture,  and  consisted  of  three 
cylindrical  wicks  fed  by  spirit  contained  in  a  tin  box  about  three  inches 
diameter,  the  magnesium  powder  being  blown  through  the  flames.  He  said  he 
was  surprised  to  find  the  spirit  burned  with  wonderful  rapidity  when  in  the 
cave,  much  more  so  than  when  burned  in  the  open  air  or  in  a  room.  He 
described  his  various  experiences  in  exposing  plates  to  the  light  of  various 
charges  of  magnesium,  and  replied  to  numerous  questions,  promising  to  con¬ 
struct  another  lamp  in  time  for  the  outdoor  meeting,  and  advised  those  who 
were  intending  to  try  their  luck  to  provide  themselves  with  good  boots,  as  the 
inside  of  Pool’s  Cavern  is  anything  but  dry  under  foot.  The  results  of  his 
experiments  were  stereoscopic  pictures  taken  with  very  short  focus  lenses ;  one 
of  the  stereoscopic  slides  he  had  coloured  with  the  stain  colours  now  advertised 
in  the  photographic  journals. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (W.  I.  Chadwick)  read  a  paper. 

The  question  box  : 

“What  is  the  best  method  of  printing  a  composite  picture  from  three 
negatives  ?  ” 

Several  replies  were  given  to  this  question. 

Mr.  Rishton  gave  at  considerable  length  his  experiences. 


“Is  a  detective  camera  of  any  real  value  in  taking  street  views  and  groups, 
and  if  so,  what  is  the  best  form  of  camera,  and  what  are  the  best  lenses  and 
plates  to  use  with  it  ?  ” 

In  reply,  the  Hon.  Secretary  said  it  depended  upon  how  much  brains  were 
introduced  with  the  detective  camera,  lie  had  seen  good  views  said  to  have 
been  taken  with  detective  cameras.  He  had  used  one  for  a  short  time  in  New 
York,  but  he  either  had  not  brains  enough,  or  too  much,  to  work  it  for  ibt 
length  of  time.  About  the  form  of  camera,  lens,  or  plates,  the  Society  could 
not  give  an  opinion. 

The  next  question  was  to  know  if  the  Saturday  outdoor  meetings  could  not 
be  arranged  later  in  the  afternoon  than  in  former  years,  and  to  which  the 
Chairman  replied  that  the  railway  time-table  generally  settled  the  question. 

The  last  question,  “Are  all  lenses  with  a  diaphragm  giving  f.  the  same 
rapidity?  or  in  other  words,  will  a  single  lens  working  at  j/  be  exactly  as 
quick  as  a  rapid  symmetrical  working  with  the  same  aperture  ?  ” 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  if  the  focus  of  the  single  and  the  doublet  lens 
were  the  same  the  single  lens  would  be  slightly  more  rapid. 

A  discussion  ensued  in  which  Mr.  Pollitt  was  understood  to  say  a  wide-angle 
lens  would  be  quicker  than  a  narrow-angle  lens  with  stops  of  the  same  relative 
value  in  each  case. 

Messrs.  Rishton,  McKellen,  and  Whitefield  joined  in  the  discussion,  which 
at  last  got  beyond  the  power  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  to  report. 

The  following  outdoor  meetings  have  been  arranged,  and  a  list  with  time  of 
trains,  fares,  and  full  particulars  sent  to  all  members  : — April  28,  Buxton,  for 
Pool’s  Cavern ;  May  5,  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  ;  May  12,  Tame  Valley — 
Hyde;  June  2,  Bolton  Woods;  June  13,  Monsall  Dale;  June  16,  Alderley  ; 
June  30,  Bollen  Valley  ;  July  14,  Miller’s  Dale  ;  July  21,  lugleton  ;  August  4, 
Marple  ;  August  18,  Arley  Village  ;  August  25,  Worsley  ;  September  8,  Castle- 
ton  ;  September  12,  Haddon  Hall ;  September  22,  Astbury ;  September  29, 
Lee  Valley. 

The  next  meeting,  May  12,  1888,  will  be  the  last  indoor  meeting  of  the 
session,  and  at  which  will  be  an  exhibition  of  members’  work. 


DUKINFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
Tuesday  evening,  April  17, — Mr.  J.  T.  Lees  in  the  chair. 

The  rules  were  discussed  and  adopted,  after  which  the  following  officers  were 
elected  -.—President :  Mr.  John  Ashworth.  —  Vice-Presidents :  Messrs.  J.  Hall 
Brooks,  T.  H.  Gordon,  B.  A.,  and  John  T.  Lees. — Hon.  Treasurer ':  Mr.  Harrison 
Veevers,  C.E. — Hon.  Secretary ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Shirley,  Commercial-buildings, 
Dukinfield. — Committee :  Messrs.  W.  Jenkinson,  G.  Robinson,  J.  Leech,  J.  T. 
Lambert,  C.  W.  Thompson,  and  J.  Winterbottom. — Auditors:  Messrs.  G.  H. 
Dean  and  J.  H.  Snowdon. 

Meetings  are  held  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  each  month  at  half-past  seven  p.m. 


SOUTHPORT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  on  the  17th  instant  in  the  rooms  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association.  Mr.  W.  Marsden  occupied  the  chair.  There  was 
a  good  attendance  of  professional  and  amateur  photographers. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  a  small  but  successful  society  in  connexion 
with  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  had  been  in  existence  for  son.e 
time,  but  it  having  been  repeatedly  brought  to  their  notice  that  a  public 
society  was  an  acknowledged  want,  there  being  a  great  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  the  district  who  practise  the  art,  and,  judging  from  the  interest 
manifested  by  those  to  whom  it  had  been  mentioned  that  such  a  society  would 
be  successful,  they  had  called  a  meeting  “to  consider  the  advisability  of 
forming  a  photographic  Society  for  Southport  and  district.” 

After  some  discussion  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  a  society  open  to 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  professionals  or  amateurs,  be  formed  ;  and  that  the  sub¬ 
scription  be  5s.  per  annum ;  and  that  it  shall  meet  every  four  weeks  on 
Monday  evenings. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: — President:  Mr.  Benjamin  Wyles. — 
Vice-Presidents :  Dr.  Monk  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Harper. — Treasurer :  Mr.  H.  J. 
Heaton. — Secretary :  Mr.  W.  Marsden,  35a,  Arbour-street. — Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  :  Mr.  Albert  Bedford. — Council:  Messrs.  B.  Boothroyd,  J.  B.  Walker, 
D.  G.  Wilkinson,  J.  S.  Dicken,  and  Peach. 

It  was  resolved  that  it  take  over  the  effects  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  Photographic  Society  at  the  price  paid  for  them. 

It  is  proposed  to  have  a  dark  room  in  connexion  with  the  Society,  which 
shall  also  be  available  for  the  use  of  visitors  to  the  town  at  a  small  charge. 

The  first  ordinary  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday,  May  7,  when  the 
President  will  give  an  inaugural  address  dealing  with  The  Best  Conditions  for 
Successful  Landscape  Photography. 


ST.  LOUIS  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  above  Club  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1889,  they  having  been  chosen  at  the  regular  meeting  held  on  Tuesday,  April 
3,1888: — President:  Robert  E.  M.  Bain,  515,  Pine-street. — Vice-President: 
Rev.  Charles  M.  Charropin,  S.J.,  St.  Louis  University. — Secretary  and  Trea¬ 
surer  :  William  M.  Butler,  2636,  Osage-street. — Executive  Committee :  Eliot  C, 
Jewett,  U.  S.  Assayer;  John  W.  Dunn,  3418,  Maramec-street ;  Charles  M. 
Alexander,  221,  Custom  House. — Lantern  Slide  Committee  :  H.  B.  Alexander 
{Chairman),  St.  Louis  National  Bank;  A.  P.  Erker,  617,  Olive-street;  Henry 
Blattner,  220,  North  Fourth-street. — House  Committee :  John  F.  Valle  ( Chav  - 
man),  5,  Benton-place ;  Charles  H.  Holland,  c/o  Water  Commissioner ;  Edward 
Massot,  1012,  South  Fourth-street. — Membership  Committee:  Walter  H.  Wilcox 
{Chairman),  217,  Olive-street;  Charles  W.  Melclier,  811,  North  Second-street; 
C.  Louis  Hammerstein,  700,  Chestnut-street. 

Official  inquiries  should  be  directed  in  all  cases  to  the  proper  officers, 
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©sirngponlrmc*. 

S2HT  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

THE  NEW  STANDARD  OF  COMPARATIVE  EXPOSURES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Moberly,  though  bearing  witness  to  the  theoretical 
advantages  of  the  decimal  standard  I  have  introduced  over  that  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  does  not,  I  fear,  fully  recognise  the 
practical  benefits,  also,  that  would  accrue  from  its  universal  adoption, 
both  as  a  standard  and  as  a  system  for  the  comparison  of  lenses  of  un¬ 
equal  ratios.  I  entirely  'concur  in  the  statement  that  the  question  has 
been  needlessly  confused— or,  at  all  events,  an  endeavour  was  made  in 
this  direction  from  certain  quarters — by  argument  as  to  the  superior  ad¬ 
vantages  of  an  intensity  \  over  I  may  say,  however,  that  this 

element  was  not  of  my  importation,  but  that  I  dealt  with  it  only,  and  I 
trust  satisfactorily,  upon  its  attempted  introduction  as  an  important 
objection  to  the  unit  adopted. 

Mr.  Moberly  understands,  and  I  am  sure  all  your  readers  do  also 
now,  that  the  unit  fraction  is  never  brought  into  practical  requisi¬ 
tion  at  all,  any  more  than  is  the  unit  fraction  \.  It  is  evident,  though,  that 
by  the  employment  of  the  former  standard  unit  the  numbers  expressing 
relative  exposures  stand  (decimally)  in  their  original  form,  and  thus  afford 
by  the  slightest  mental  effort  a  ready  means  (by  the  extraction  of  the 
square  roots)  of  arriving  at  the  intensity  ratios.  This  is  an  important 
feature,  for  I  hold  that,  both  as  a  matter  of  theory  and  practice,  every 
photographer  who  is  unwilling  to  work  on  the  “  rule  of  thumb”  principle 
should  be  aware  of  the  intensity  ratio  of  every  stop  employed  to  yield 
relative  results  both  in  definition  and  exposure,  and  this  calculation  would 
be  attended  by  considerable  labour  upon  the  P.S.  Standard  system.  I 
believe,  moreover,  that  most  or  all  instruction  books  and  “  exposure 
tables  ”  refer,  as  they  should  do,  to  these  intensity  ratios,  and  they  will 
never  be  ignored. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  decimal  standard  as  a  ready  means  of  com¬ 
parison,  Mr.  Moberly  must  be  aware  that  there  are  thousands  of  lenses 
in  use,  and  vast  numbers  still  sold,  whose  stops  bear  no  numbers  at  all 
by  which  they  can  be  compared  with  other  lenses.  Every  intelligent 
photographer  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  relative  exposures  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  squaring  the  denominators  of  the  intensity  fractions  and  ex¬ 
pressing  them  as  whole  numbers.  Where  then  is  the  necessity  in  these 
and  all  instances  of  dividing  such  numbers  by  sixteen,  when  they  afford 
the  readiest  and  most  convenient  means  of  comparison  and  standardising 
by  the  insertion  of  one  decimal  point  without  further  calculation  ? 

Again,  in  photographing  near  objects,  copying,  &c.,  when  the  focus  of  a 
lens  is  temporarily  lengthened,  with  a  known  diameter  of  stop  and  the 
measurement  of  distance  between  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens  and  the 
screen,  the  intensity  ratio  for  the  time  being  is  known,  the  square  of  the 
denominator  giving  the  standard  number  at  once. 

The  suggestion  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Moberly  of  expressing  all  exposures 
in  seconds  or  fractions  of  a  second  per  unit  would  doubtless  prove  most 
valuable,  but  with  varying  conditions  of  light,  chemicals,  &c.»  it  appears 
to  me  that  such  a  form  of  expression  would  be  better  done  by  each 
individual  operator  with  the  various  lenses  in  his  possession,  the  basis 
being  the  comparative  exposures  of  the  lenses  themselves. — I  am, 
yours,  &e.,  Thos.  R.  Dallmeyer. 

25,  Newman- street,  London ,  IF. 

THE  MEDAL  SYSTEM. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Iread  in  your  last  issue  that  the  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Great  Britain  had  taken  up  a  “  bold  position”  and  decided  that  in 
future  no  medals  would  be  awarded  at  their  annual  exhibition.  A  “  bold 
position,”  it  is  true,  and  I  fear  one  that  will  affect  the  high  state  of 
artistic  merit  that  the  medal  system  has  done  so  much  to  accomplish, 

I  assert  this,  knowing  it  to  be  a  fact.  You  must  take  the  professional’s  point 
of  view  in  the  matter.  He  looks  at  it  as  a  business  man  would  naturally 
do,  and  the  fact  of  his  gaining  a  medal  at  the  Pall  Mall,  Crystal  Palace, 
or  any  other  leading  exhibitions,  adds  a  considerable  reputation  to  his 
business,  besides  which  it  is  only  fair  to  suppose  that  he  certainly  spends 
his  brains  and  capital  in  producing  something  out  of  the  ordinary  type  of 
portrait  work  in  order  to  obtain  his  honours,  thereby  raising  the  standard 
of  work  and  obtaining  a  higher  degree  of  excellence,  therefore  the  medal 
system  is  an  advantage  in  both  respects. 

Will  the  professional  photographer  exhibit  if  no  medal  is  offered  ?  I  say 
emphatically,  generally  speaking,  No,  because  he  has  no  inducements  offered 
him .  London  photographers  may,  because  it  may  affect  them  in  other  ways, 
but  their  country  cousins  will  not.  The  media  systemhasits  abuses  I  admit, 
and  I  think  photographic  societies  are  greatly  to  blame  by  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  giving  facilities  to  dealers  and  manufacturers  of  plates,  whereby 
they  have  been  able  to  advertise  their  goods  in  a  cheap  manner,  by  giving 
a  medal  for  the  best  six  portraits,  &c.,  on  their  plates  or  paper.  Has  it 
eyer  evoked  a  fair  competition  ?  Again,  is  there  ever  a  first-class  photo¬ 


grapher  competes  in  these  catch-medal  competitions  ?  The  societies  are 
greatly  to  blame  in  this  respect. 

I  think  the  executive  ought  to  hesitate  and  reconsider  before  they  take 
up  their  “  bold  position.”  Something  might  be  done  to  limit  the  number 
of  medals  given,  in  place  of  entirely  destroying  a  system  which  every  one 
admits  must  have  done  so  much  for  the  advancement  of  our  art. 

One  word  more.  How  many  professional  photographers  will  go  to  the 
trouble  and  expense,  and  give  the  time  for  producing  “  tjenre  ”  pictures, 
if  there  are  no  awards  ?  and  if  these  are  to  sink  with  the  medals,  which,  I 
ask,  will  be  most  detrimental  to  the  advancement  of  our  art,  medal  or  no 
medal? — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Justice. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITIONS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— Will  you  kindly  give  space  to  announce  that  the  special  meeting 
at  the  Camera  Club  last  Thursday,  April  19,  called  to  discuss  the 
important  subject  of  Regulations  for  Photographic  Exhibitions,  stands 
adjourned  to  Friday  next,  April  27,  at  eight  p.m.,  to  complete  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  matter.  All  interested  in  the  discussion  are  invited  to 
be  present.  The  meeting  already  held  was  well  attended  by  leading 
members  of  London  societies,  and  full  particulars  expressing  the  opinions 
of  Provincial  societies  and  of  leading  exhibitors  were  received.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  meeting  the  Rev.  Lambert’s  address  and  a  full  report 
of  the  discussion,  and  letters  received,  will  be  forwarded  to  you  in  the 
hope  that  you  will  insert  the  same  in  the  Journal. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 
Camera  Chib,  21,  Bcdford-street,  W.C.,  G.  Davison,  Hon.  Sec 

April  24,  1888. 


“ANTHONY’S  INTERNATIONAL  (SUMMER)  ANNUAL  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY.” 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — -With  reference  to  the  above  new  Annual,  which  will  be  published 
in  July  next,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  that  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  receive  contributions  of  papers  from  British  photographers  up 
to  May  7.  I  think  everyone  will  agree  in  desiring  that  in  this,  the 
first  photographic  publication  of  a  distinctly  “international”  character, 
the  workers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  should  be  fully  represented. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c. ,  W.  J.  Harrison. 

865,  Lodge-road,  Hockley,  Birmingham. 

— - - — 

iErcljantje  (Column. 


***  No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column  ; 
but  none  will  be  inserted  unless  the  article  ivanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
who  specify  their  requirements  as  “  anything  useful  ”  will  therefore  understand 
the  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 

Wanted,  Bigelow’s  Album  of  Lighting  and  Howard’s  Sketchcr’s  Manual  in  exchange  for 
half-plate  camera.— Address,  G.  W.  V.,  156,  High-street,  Southampton. 

Wanted,  backgrounds  in  exchange  for  nitrate  of  silver,  collodion,  ferrotype  plates, 
quarter-plate  lens,  &c.—  Address,  E.  Spiller,  107,  Lake-road,  Portsmouth. 

10x8  brass-bound  camera,  all  movements,  three  double  backs,  and  leather  case; 
wanted,  10x8  rectilinear  lens.— Address,  Studio,  48,  Junction-road,  Holloway,  N. 

Will  exchange  Ross’  No.  3  cabinet  portrait  lens  for  Dallmeyer's  No.  3b  patent  lens. 
Difference  adjusted.— Address,  G.  Roberts,  Art  Studio,  06,  Prince  of  Wales-road, 
Kentish  Town,  N.W. 

Twelve  lenses  and  binocular  field  glasses  in  exchange  for  eight-inch  condenser,  studio 
accessories,  or  studio  camera  with  repeating  back.  Difference  arranged.— Address, 
Balroy,  South  Vale,  Upper  Norwood. 

- - 4- — - 

Enstoerg  ta  ©omgpontrente. 


*#*  Alt  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  '‘Exchanges," 
must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.  C. 

Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs  to 
:‘H.  Greenwood  &  Co.,”  2,  York-street,  Covcnt  Garden ,  London ,  II. C. 


WlQ. — So  far  as  we  have  seen,  the  metal  dark  slides  are  reliable. 

T.  Ewens. — The  slaty  and  mealy  appearance  is  due  to  over  toning.  Tone  les-*. 

D.  McD.— The  projection  is  perfectly  correct,  the  building  having  been  taken 
in  perspective. 

S.  N.—  1.  Better  apply  the  potash  and  soda  mixed  instead  of  separately.— 
2.  Apply  to  the  Platinotype  Company,  Southampton-row,  W.C. 

S.  Boyne. — The  fault,  doubtless,  lies  in  the  use  of  too  little  bromide.  Try  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  proportion  threefold  or  more  it  necessary . 

A.  R— If  the  transfers  take  the  ink  too  freely  it  is  quite  probable  that  they 
were  exposed  too  long  in  the  printing  frame.  It  this  be  the  case  the  remedy 
is  obvious. 

X.  X.  X.— Spread  the  solution  with  a  glass  rod.  You  will  find  this  a  far  better 
method  than  using  a  brush,  which  would  be  liable  to  raise  the  fibre  of  the 
soft  paper. 
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J.  Irving  Dickson.— -The  patent  is  still  in  force ;  how  long  it  will  be  so 
depends  upon  the  patentee.  Have  you  tried  any  of  the  processes  described 
on  page  231  a  fortnight  ago  1 

H.  H.  O'Farrell.  —Detective  cameras  will  form  the  subject  of  discussion  at 
the  North  London  Society  on  May  15,  when  we  believe  all  those  in  current 
use,  in  the  Metropolis  at  least,  will  be  described. 

Ebbw  Yale. — It  is  our  opinion  that  the  lenses  described  were  specially  made 
for  the  user.  If  you  possess  a  suitable  mount  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
having  a  number  of  lenses  adapted  to  it  by  any  intelligent  optical  brass 
turner. 

T.  C. — The  only  way  we  can  see  out  of  the  difficulty  in  copying  the  water¬ 
colour  drawing  is  to  use  orthochromatic  plates  and  a  pale  yellow  screen.  We 
do  not  anticipate  that  you  would  get  a  better  result  with  wet  collodion  than 
with  dry  plates. 

C.  J.  Adams. — Unbleached  shellac,  perhaps,  is  the  best  for  negative  varnish  so 
far  as  durability  is  concerned.  There  cannot  be  two  opinions  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  with  the  majority  of  the  samples  of  commercial  bleached  lac.  However, 
when  a  good  quality  of  white  lac  is  used— which,  by  the  way,  is  not  easily 
obtainable — the  one  is  nearly  or  quite  as  good  as  the  other. 

Lambrick. — We  do  not  know  of  any  one  who  keeps  Darlot  cabinets  of  lenses 
in  stock  in  this  city,  but  there  will  be  no  difficulty  at  all  in  obtaining 
them  through  any  dealer.  You  will  see  Darlot’s  advertisement  on  page  659 
of  our  Almanac  for  the  current  year.  We  see  them  mentioned  in  one  of  the 
catalogues  we  have  reviewed  this  week — that  of  McGhie  &  Bolton,  Glasgow. 

B.  Gill. — If  you  can  prove  that  the  negatives  were  securely  packed  and 
labelled  “glass,”  then  the  railway  company  are  responsible  for  the  damage. 
The  fact  that  the  wooden  packing-case  was  smashed  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  it  was  submitted  to  rough  usage.  The  mistake  made  was  in  the  party 
to  whom  the  package  was  consigned  taking  it  in  and  signing  the  railway 
company’s  book  without  comment. 

C.  Bilton  writes:  “I  wish  to  enlarge  from  lialf-plate  negatives  on  bromide 
paper  ;  will  a  six-inch  condenser  in  the  lantern  be  large  enough,  as  I  rarely 
want  to  take  the  whole  of  the  picture?” — If  the  whole  of  the  negative  has 
to  be  included  an  eight-inch  condenser  is  the  smallest  that  can  be  used  ; 
even  this  will  not  evenly  illuminate  the  corners,  hence  a  nine-inch  is  prefer¬ 
able.  If  only  a  portion  of  the  negative  has  to  be  enlarged  of  course  a  smaller 
condenser  will  answer,  its  diameter  then  being  determined  by  the  size  of  the 
part  to  be  included. 

Collotypy. — If  this  should  meet  the  eye  of  Mr,  W.  T.  Wilkinson,  perhaps  he 
would  be  so  kind  as  help  me  in  my  difficulty,  or  some  of  your  readers  might 
be  able  to  do  so.  I  have  followed  the  details  published  in  Mr.  Wilkinson’s 
book,  but  1  am  in  a  difficulty  which  it  will  relieve  me  of.  My  collotype 
plates  dry  in  about  one  and  a  half  hours  at  120°  in  an  oven  with  tin  bottom 
and  heated  by  Bunsen  burner.  When  I  remove  them  from  oven  they  are 
opaque  about  an  inch  all  round  edges,  perfectly  clear  in  centre,  and  covered 
all  over  with  round  opaque  spots  all  sizes.  When  examined  through  a  glass 
a  very  small  atom  of  something  is  seen  in  centre  of  each  spot.  When 
printing  from  these  plates,  wherever  these  spots  appear  on  the  picture  they 
refuse  ink,  and  consequently  spoil  the  picture.— S.  L.  H, 

Fiat  Justitia  writes  :  “I  would  not  have  troubled  you  further  regarding  the 
local  advertisements  I  sent  you,  and  which  you  were  kind  enough  to  insert 
in  your  issue  of  April  13,  had  it  not  been  that  you  seem  to  miss  the  point  I 
tried  to  prove,  viz.,  that  Mrs.  Anckom,  who  was  awarded  the  medal  as  an 
amateur,  is  and  has  been  to  my  knowledge  a  professional  photographer  for 
the  last  five  years.  So  long  ago  as  that  advertisements  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  under  the  name  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anckorn,  whereas  you  say  she 
is  making  business  capital  in  her  new  capacity  of  professional  photographer.” 
— It  was  our  mistake  in  thinking  that  the  lady  only  became  a  professional 
quite  recently,  whereas  from  the  above  it  would  appear  that,  being  a  pro¬ 
fessional  photographer,  she  exhibited  and  obtained  a  medal  as  an  amateur. 

A.  Bucknall  writes  :  “Would  you  kindly  answer  me  the  following  questions 
re  patents  ? — 1.  A  provisional  patent  (1/.  stamp)  having  been  obtained,  would 
it  be  safe  to  offer  the  improvement  for  sale,  and  thus  make  it  public,  or 
would  it  be  better  to  wait  until  the  complete  specification  has  been  filed  and 
the  complete  (4 1.  stamp)  patent  granted  ? — 2.  Can  two  distinct  parts  of  an 
apparatus— say,  for  instance,  an  improvement  in  a  photographic  camera  and 
an  improvement  in  the  tripod  stand — be  included  in  one  patent  ? — 3.  What 
is  the  cost  of  a  patent,  provisional  and  complete,  in  America,  France, 
Germany,  and  Austria?” — In  reply:  1.  After  the  provisional  specification 
lias  been  “accepted”  the  invention  is  protected  and  the  inventor  can  make 
it  public  if  he  chooses  ;  but  it  is  not  usual  to  put  it  on  the  market  until  the 
patent  is  finally  sealed.  Of  course  the  complete  specification  can  be  lodged 
at  any  time — with  the  provisional  if  desired.— 2.  No. — 3.  Approximately 
the  cost  of  the  following  foreign  patents,  with  the  charges  of  the  .patent 
agent,  will  be  about,  for  America,  11/.  ;  France,  71.  ;  Germany,  8/.  ; 
Austria,  8/. 

U.  B.  puts  the  following  queries:  “1.  I  made  up  my  toning  bath  with  the 
following : — One  tube  of  gold,  thirty  grains  of  acetate  of  soda,  and  twenty 
grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  ;  to  strengthen  the  bath  I  use  the  same  quan- 
« tities.  Is  this  sufficient  acetate,  or  should  I  use  more  ? — 2.  I  have  in  my 
possession  some  potass  ferridcyanide ;  how  should  I  use  this,  and  in  what 
quantities,  for  reducing  negatives  ? — 3.  Is  a  2b  Dallmeyer’s  lens  good  enough 
to  take  cabinets  with  ?  and  will  it  cover  well  enough  to  take  a  good  cabinet 
group?” — In  reply  :  1.  Yes,  but  the  proportion  of  acetate  of  soda  used  in 
the  first  instance  is  much  smaller  than  is  usually  employed. — 2.  Make  up  a 
solution  of  the  ferridcyanide  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  a.  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  of  a  similar  strength  ;  when  required  for  use  mix,  say, 
half  a  drachm  of  each  with  five  or  six  ounces  of  water,  then  immerse  the 
negative  until  the  requisite  reduction  is  obtained. — 3.  The  lens  mentioned  is 
only  intended  for  carte  pictures,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  take  cabinet 
size.  However,  we  have  seen  larger  pictures  taken  with  it  when  a  small  stop 
has  been  employed. 


Photo  (Glasgow). — We  cannot  publish  your  letter  unless  you  enter  more  into 
detail.  If  your  friend’s  camera  was  in  public  use  or  has  been  puffin  ly 
described  no  valid  patent  for  a  similar  one  can  be  taken. 

H.  E.  D.  Writes  :  “  ‘Printing  right  out*  for  lantern  slides.  This  seems  to  be  a 
very  suitable  process,  but  1  cannot  get  the  density  necessary.  1  have  tried 
every  dodge,  and  even  with  plates  thickly  coated,  specially  made  for  me,  1 
cannot  get  the  density  requisite.  Can  you  help  me  by  suggesting  any  means 
of  intensifying  the  print  ?  I  have  used  every  bath  pretty  well  known  for 
toning  and  find  the  acetate  bath  the  best.  Toning  is  very  slow  ami  it  is 
difficult  to  get  much  deposit  of  gold  on  the  image,  as  it  appears  rather  to 
reduce  the  latter  if  left  too  long.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  good  deposit  of 
gold  could  be  rapidly  put  on  the  film,  either  before  or  after  fixing,  sufficient 
density  would  probably  be  found.  1  have  tried  chemical  intensification  of 
the  image  but  have  found  nothing  within  my  ken  to  effect  what  is  wanted.” 
— As  our  correspondent  does  not  give  us  any  information  as  to  how  the 
plates  are  prepared  we  cannot  definitely  say  the  cause  of  his  trouble.  It 
may  possibly  be  due  to  the  printing  not  being  carried  deep  enough,  or  it 
may  be  that  the  negatives  are  too  thin.  The  stronger  the  negative  is  and 
the  deeper  the  printing  is  carried  the  denser  will  be  the  image. 

- + — : - 


North  London  Photographic  Society, — Demonstration  of  the  wet  collodion 
positive  process  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart,  Tuesday,  May  1,  in  Myddelton  Hall, 
Upper-street,  Islington.  All  invited. 

Paris  Universal  Exhibition,  1889. — British  Section. — It  has  been 
decided  to  grant,  in  the  British  Section  of  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition, 
screen  space  for  photographs,  photogravures,  and  examples  of  other  photo¬ 
mechanical  processes,  at  a  charge  of  2s.  6 d.  per  square  foot.  The  charge  for 
floor  space  is  5s.  per  square  foot. 

The  February  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  India, 
just  to  hand,  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  their  first  exhibition,  which  proves  to 
have  been  successful.  The  writer  (for  the  journal  contains  only  one  article) 
says  that  the  collection  of  photographs  is  far  and  away  the  best  that  has  been 
seen  in  India.  When  notices  were  distributed  over  the  world  last  June  we 
were  somewhat  afraid  that  exhibitions  had  become  so  common  that  but  few 
would  trouble  to  send  specimens,  but  we  were  happily  mistaken  ;  the  support 
we  have  received  from  all  parts  of  the  world  shows  how  strong  a  desire  there  is 
to  advance  the  art  and  show  forth  its  beauties  in  distant  lauds.  When  we 
mention  that  there  are  to  be  seen  here  a  large  number  of  pictures  which  have 
been  held  to  be  the  best  ever  produced,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  collection 
must  stand  very  high  as  regards  quality.  For  the  best  picture  in  the  exhibition 
the  Photographic  Society  of  India  offered  two  medals,  one  a  silver  medal  given 
by  the  Viceroy,  and  the  other  the  Society’s  first  gold  medal.  The  judges  were 
unable  to  award  both  medals  to  any  one  picture,  but  treating  the  Viceroy’s 
silver  medal  as  the  highest  award,  they  gave  it  in  favour  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson, 
and  bestowed  the  Society’s  gold  medal  on  Messrs.  G.  West  &  Son.  Of  the 
justice  of  the  awards  there  can  be  no  question,  and  the  decision  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  happily  combined  tribute  paid  to  art  and  to  technique.  Not  that 
the  splendid  series  .of  yacht  studies  submitted  by  West  &  Son  are  deficient  in 
artistic  qualities,  but  in  them  the  triumph  over  technical  difficulties  is  so  great 
as  to  dwarf  other  considerations.  Much  is  said  of  the  “  instantaneous  process,” 
but  few  can  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  taking  a  photograph  of  a  yacht  in  full 
sail  from  another  boat  in  a  nasty  chopping  sea,  or  estimate  the  value  on  such 
occasions  of  a  clear  head  and  steady  hand,  the  trained  artistic  eye,  quick  to 
recognise  the  elements  of  beauty  when  apparent,  and  the  ready  hand  to  catch 
the  fleeting  image.  In  artistic  qualifications  Mr.  Robinson’s  pictures  stand  of 
course  pre-eminent,  and  the  selection  of  any  one  for  the  first  place  must  have 
been  decided  by  the  dictates  of  a  revolving  coin,  they  are  all  so  nearly  equal. 
One  of  the  cherished  traditions  of  painters  is  that  in  a  picture  either  the  figures 
or  the  landscape  must  be  prominent,  and  a  photographic  myth  enjoins  the 
taking  of  a  sun  picture  with  the  luminary  over  the  right  or  left  shoulder,  not 
facing  the  lens.  Observe  how  Mr.  Robinson  disperses  the  chimeras' and  goblins 
that  have  hitherto  frightened  photographers  !  mark  how,  combining  figures 
with  landscape,  the  lighting  of  most  of  the  pictures  is  from  the  front,  and  note 
how  it  makes  the  figures  stand  out  almost  stereoscopically.  See  also  how  the 
accessories  are  made  subordinate  to  the  centres  of  interest,  and  dismiss  as 
utterly  unworthy  of  attention  all  ideas  as  to  the  means  employed  in  obtaining 
the  results.  The  tones  of  platinotype  printing  have  been  most  artistically 
utilised  in  Carolling.  There  is  an  undertone  of  sadness  in  the  title 
“  This  carol  they  began  that  hour, 

How  that  a  lifetime  was  but  a  flower 

Iu  spring-time.” 

And  the  keynote  once  struck,  the  sentiment  pervades  the  picture.  As  observed 
by  a  critic  on  the  first  exhibition  of  the  picture  last  October,  the  whole  scene 
“""suggests  spring-time,  when  all  things  have  an  undeveloped  character  about 
them,° and  a  tinge  of  sadness  pervades  the  figures  who  must  be  compelled  by 
the  surroundings  to  sing  sotto  voce.”  Colonel  Waterhouse’s  prize  and  the  two 
extra  silver  medals  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  judges  in  Class  I.  (professionals 
of  the  world)  were  awarded  to  M.  Boissonnas,  of  Geneva,  Mr.  McMichael,  oi 
Buffalo,  U.S.A.,  and  Mr.  G.  M.  Elton,  of  Palmyra,  U.S.A.,  for  portraits  and 
figure  studies.  Other  prizes  were  offered  by  private  individuals. 
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NATURAL  COLOURS  IN  EXCELSIS. 

For  the  credit  of  Mr.  Mayall  we  sincerely  wish  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter,  which  appeared  in  Invention  of  last  week,  may  be 
shown  to  be  a  forgery,  perpetrated  by  some  one  who  wishes  to 
drag  his  name  into  disrepute 

“  Sir, — In  your  issue  of  21st  inst.  I  read  an  article  by  Air.  Froed- 
man  on  a  new  transparent  flexible  support.  Has  he  read,  or  has  he 
seen  the  original  discovery  of  Fredric  Scott  Archer,  the  discoverer  of 
collodion,  whom  I  helped  with  his  splendid  discovery  P — I  read  a 
paper  on  Albumen  before  the  Photographic  Society,  now  dubbsd  the 
Royal  Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  another  on  the  Law  of  Substitu¬ 
tion  ;  I  might  have  read  the  two  to  the  Council  of  Timbuctoo  for  any 
result;  the  seed  was  sown  on  rocky  ground.  However,  my  late 
lamented  friend,  Roger  Fenton,  was  present,  and  he  imbibed  the 
theory  of  the  discovery  I  then  explained.  The  only  result  was  that 
the  late  Andrew  Ross,  the  optician,  not  the  shopticians  of  the  firm, 
shook  me  by  the  hand  and  said  ‘  this  is  true  science.’ 

“Roger  Fenton  said,  ‘This  is  true  art,  let  us  study  it  together.’ 
The  result  is  I  can  now  produce  his  glorious  work  in  chemical  colour — 
all  the  light  and  shades. 

“  Another  fact. — A  friend  called  on  me  a  few  days  ago  with  a 
Daguerreotype.  He  told  me  it  had  never  been  seen  by  any  but  the 
lady  and  her  family  before.  When  he  showed  it,  I  said,  ‘  Oh,  I  did 
it !  It  is  Jenny  Lind,  and  it  is  thirty  years  ago.  Speak  lowly,  or 
death  may  hear  us  !  ’ 

“  I  reproduced  this  old  Daguerreotype,  and  to  my  surprise  all  the 
vibrations  of  colour  were  locked  up  in  this  silver  tablet.  Perhaps, 
in  this  pre-historic  era  of  invention,  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  that 
Daguerre  was  the  inventor  of  silver  plate  photography.  Judge  my 
surprise  when  I  copied  the  Daguerreotype  to  find  that  all  the  vibra¬ 
tions  of  colour  were  stored  up  in  that  precious  plate.  I  copied  it — 
when  the  colour  of  the  same  vibration  was  applied,  all  the  colours  of 
the  original  stored  up  in  that  precious  plate  were  there  for  the  first 
time  revealed.  It  was  the  first  vision  I  had  of  the  transcendent 
discovery  of  Daguerre. 

“  He  took  his  films  on  silver  plates,  exposed  to  iodine,  in  fifteen 
minutes,  which  I  reduced  by  dry  bronze  to  nil ,  or  nearly.  Iodine 
taking  fifteen  minutes,  my  connexion  with  bronze  reduced  to  three 
seconds. 

“  Now,  all  you  possessors  of  Daguerreotype  may  send  me  your 
faded  films  to  copy,  and  I  will  reproduce  them  in  colours. 

“My  sheet-anchors  are: — Dr.  Young,  on  the  Vibrations  of  Light ; 
Fraunhoffer,  on  the  Constancy  of  Lines  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  P,  and  G ; 
iSir  J ohn  Herschell,  on  Colour  of  Organic  Form ;  and  Sir  Charles 
M  heatstone,  on  Constancy  of  Colour  to  a  Definite  Ray  in  the 
Spectrum. — Yours  faithfully,  “  J.  E.  AIayall. 

“  164,  New  Bond-street ,  April  24.” 

Was  there  no  friend  at  hand  to  warn  the  writer  of  the 
!  possible  consequences  of  giving  vent  to  such  a  tissue  of  non- 
historic  matter  %  Is  Mr.  Mayall  aware  that  the  papers  he  read 
before  the  London  Photographic  Society,  whose  name  he, 
although  now  or  recently  a  member,  affects  not  to  know,  stand 
in  print  with  the  comments  made  upon  them  %  Has  he  for¬ 
gotten  already  that  the  process  patented  by  him  is  one  for 
applying  pigments — call  them  “natural  colours”  if  you  will, 
out  pigments  all  the  same — to  photographs  after  they  have  been 
onnted?  And  does  he  really  expect  any  one  possessing  the 


most  elementary  knowledge  of  photography  to  believe  that 
when  copying  a  Daguerreotype  he  gets  on  his  copy,  unaided  by 
the  brush  of  his  artist,  the  colours  of  the  original  sitter  ? 

Great  is  bronze,  we  all  know,  even  “  dry  bronze  great, 
also,  is  another  metal,  which,  although  not  far  removed  from  it 
in  colour,  has  a  different  terminology  ;  and  we  willingly  give 
Mr.  AIayall  the  full  credit  of  the  application  to  photography  of 
dry  bronze  as  a  sensitiser.  Only  is  it  not  singular  that,  in  order 
to  reduce  the  time  of  the  exposure  of  his  Daguerreotype  plates, 
he  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  discovery  made  by  Goddard ,  that 
by  the  employment  of  bromine  in  addition  to  iodine  an  exalted 
degree  of  sensitiveness  was  obtained  1 

A  word  with  regard  to  his  rather  astounding  statement  that 
he  ££  helped  Archer  with  his  splendid  discovery  ”  of  the  collodion 
process — a  statement  that  will  cause  those  acquainted  with 
photographic  history  to  stare.  Has  Air.  AIayall  really  forgotten 
that,  although  residing  within  a  few  minutes’  walk  of  Archer's 
house  all  the  time,  he,  five  years  after  Archer's  discovery ,  was  so 
totally  unacquainted  with  Archer  that,  to  quote  His  own 
language,  “  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  met  Air.  Archer  in 
my  life,  and  should  not  know  him  if  I  were  to  see  him  1  ” 

With  equal  facility,  were  it  worth  while,  could  we  dispose  of 
the  alleged  dicta  of  Andrew  Ross  and  Roger  Fenton. 


COLLODION  VERSUS  GELATINE  FOR  COPYING. 
The  old  question  of  the  relative  amount  of  “  sparkle  ”  obtain¬ 
able  with  gelatine  and  collodion  was  brought  prominently 
forward  a  few  days  ago,  as  we  examined  a  large  series  of  repro¬ 
ductions  in  various  classes  of  work  made  experimentally  by  a 
commercial  firm  who  are  desirous,  if  possible,  to  displace  the 
hitherto  used  wet  process  by  gelatine  plates  in  their  extensive 
business  in  this  department.  The  obvious  advantages  accruing 
from  the  increased  rapidity  of  gelatine,  in  this  paiticulai  busi¬ 
ness  especially,  are  so  marked  that  we  may  presume  all  who 
are  constantly  engaged  on  the  production  of  negatives  foi  use 
in  connexion  with  the  various  mechanical  printing  processes 
have  tried  their  utmost  to  make  the  change  that  has  become  so 
general  in  every  other  class  of  work,  and  yet  it  remains  an 
undoubted  fact  that  for  such  purposes  collodion  still  holds 
almost  undisputed  sway. 

At  the  period — now  some  years  back — when  the  complaint 
was  first  made  against  gelatine  plates  that  they  were  incapable 
of  rendering  that  amount  of  brilliancy  or  sparkle  that  is 
considered  necessary  in  a  perfect  negative,  the  then  com¬ 
paratively  new  dry  process  was  far  from  being  so  thoiouglily 
understood,  and  the  facilities  of  one  kind  and  anothei  foi  the 
I  production  of  the  plates  were  far  from  being  as  complete  as  at 
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present ;  but  even  then  there  were  found  some  practitioners 
who  claimed  for  the  younger  method — at  least  so  far  as  half¬ 
tone  negatives  were  concerned — an  equal  power  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  with  collodion. 

Without  attempting  to  argue  whether  such  claims  made  at 
that  time  were  well  founded  or  not,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
as  to  the  capability  of  modern  dry  plates  of  producing  half-tone 
work  of  the  very  highest  class.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say 
that  the  best  gelatine  work  of  to-day  is  superior  to  the  best 
collodion  work  of  a  past  era,  but  it  may  certainly  be  ranked  as 
fully  equal,  and,  taking  the  average  of  modern  work,  we  should 
say  that  it  is  distinctly  superior  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  wet- 
plate  work  of  ten  years  ago,  looking  at  quality  alone,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  difference  in  rapidity  and  the  vastly  increased 
facilities  thereby  created.  But  in  connexion  with  copying 
subjects  in  monochrome— more  especially  line  or  stipple  work — 
the  conditions  are  altogether  different,  and  if  the  mere  element 
of  rapidity  is  not  somewhat  to  blame  for  the  inferiority  shown 
by  gelatine  plates,  there  are  others  of  a  mechanical  or  physical 
nature  which  up  to  the  present  continue  to  form  apparently 
insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  adoption  of  gelatine. 

For  the  work  in  question,  it  is  well  known,  negatives  pos¬ 
sessing  great  strength  and  contrast  are  a  sine  qud  non  ;  for  line 
work  or  stipple  absolute  opacity  and  perfectly  clear  glass  are 
the  necessity,  gradation  or  the  power  of  rendering  it  being  a 
quality  entirely  useless  in  the  film  or  emulsion.  Still,  the 
question  is  not  one  of  mere  density,  for  gelatine  plates  can  be 
made  to  yield  that  to  quite  the  same  extent  as  collodion  in 
any  form.  Some  of  Kennett’s  earliest  productions  were  in  the 
form  of  line  reproductions,  and  not  only  did  they  present  all  the 
force  that  could  be  desired,  but  they  were  amongst  the  best 
work  of  the  description  that  we  have  seen  up  to  the  present 
day  upon  gelatine  plates.  But  even  with  a  specially  prepared 
emulsion,  such  as  he  employed,  the  contrast  produced  was 
inferior  to  that  obtainable  with  less  trouble,  perhaps,  with  wet 
collodion. 

This  is  due  to  two  causes,  or  rather  sets  of  causes ;  the  first 
dependent  on  the  incapacity  of  gelatine  to  combine  in  the 
same  film  the  utmost  intensity  and  the  most  perfect  clearness ; 
and  the  second,  the  practical  impossibility  of  applying  those 
forms  of  intensification  which  are  found  to  be  best  adapted  to 
the  production  of  negatives  possessing  that  combination  of 
qualities. 

The  tendency  that  gelatine  possesses  to  stain  under  develop¬ 
ment  is  only  one  of  the  minor  causes  that  help  to  produce  this 
result,  for  by  modern  methods  of  development  the  staining  can 
be  absolutely  obviated.  The  comparatively  greater  trans¬ 
parency  and  freedom  from  colour  possessed  by  collodion  can 
scarcely  either  be  seriously  urged  as  materially  affecting  the 
result,  which  must  be  mainly  traced,  we  think,  to  that  impos¬ 
sibility  of  preventing  the  spread  of  the  action  of  the  developer 
from  the  parts  acted  upon  by  light  to  those  which  ought  to  be 
entirely  unaffected. 

In  accounting  for  this  difficulty  we  must  undoubtedly  reckon 
with  the  increased  sensibility  of  gelatine  films,  especially  to 
extremely  weak  rays  of  light,  for  if  we  consider  that  even  the 
black  lines  of  an  engraving  throw  off  a  certain  amount  of  re¬ 
flected  light,  it  is  extremely  easy  to  comprehend  that  those 
lines  may  produce  a  certain  amount  of  reduction  under  the 
developer  upon  a  very  sensitive  gelatine  film  that  would  be 
entirely  absent  when  the  slower  collodion  plate  is  used,  al¬ 
though  the  actual  strength  of  the  impressed  portions  might  be 
identical  in  both  cases.  But  this  “  filling  up  ”  of  the  clear  por- 
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tions  of  the  negative  is  more  powerfully  influenced  by  the 
character  of  the  deposit  of  bromide  or  other  salts  of  silver  in 
the  films  of  collodion  and  gelatine  respectively  and  by  the 
nature  of  the  films  themselves.  In  the  former  the  sensitive 
material  is  formed  in  an  exceedingly  fine  state  of  division,  and 
the  minute  particles  are  separated  by  a  horny  and  impervious 
material,  which  isolates  them  and  prevents  their  reacting  upon 
one  another  during  the  process  of  reduction.  In  gelatine 
plates,  even  of  a  comparatively  slow  type,  the  particles  of  silver 
are  larger,  and  surrounded  by  a  soft  and  yielding  material, 
freely  permeable  to  water,  and,  indeed,  capable  of  conducting 
or  transmitting  chemical  action  from  particle  to  particle  even 
if  the  action  of  the  light  itself  be  not  so  transmitted  by  reflec¬ 
tion  or  dispersion  within  the  film.  This  forms  the  real 
difficulty. 

Supposing  the  clear  portion  of  the  film  to  have  contracted  a 
certain,  though,  perhaps,  faint  and  to  the  eye  inappreciable 
amount  of  deposit,  it  is  obvious  that,  as  the  reinforcement  of 
the  proper  image  proceeds,  so  the  at  first  invisible  impression 
becomes  intensified  also,  and,  though  the  general  density  of  the 
negative  increases,  the  contrast  remains  unaltered,  or  is,  per¬ 
haps,  actually  lessened. 

To  attempt  to  destroy  or  remove  any  secondary  effect  of  this 
sort,  as  is  easily  done  with  collodion,  appears  to  fail  entirely 
with  gelatine,  owing  to  the  physical  nature  of  that  medium  and 
the  ready  manner  in  which  aqueous  solutions  penetrate  it.  In 
a  collodion  film  bearing  a  developed  and  fixed  image,  the  high 
lights  consist  of  hard  impervious  collodion,  mixed  with  an 
overlaying  which  is  a  dense  mass  of  metallic  silver  ;  while  the 
shadows  are  composed  of  collodion  alone,  left  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  porous  or  spongy  state  by  the  removal  of  the  particles 
of  unreduced  haloid.  In  the  case  of  a  wet  plate,  developed  by 
means  of  iron  or  pyro  and  silver,  the  image  will  be  mainly  on 
or  at  the  surface  ;  in  the  case  of  a  dry  plate,  developed  with 
alkaline  pyro  or  ferrous  oxalate,  it  will  be  wholly  in  the  film. 
But  in  either  instance  the  effect  will  be  a  further  hardening  of 
the  exposed  portions,  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  per¬ 
meability  of  the  unexposed  lines.  Thus,  in  the  event  of  the 
formation  of  any  slight  veil  or  “filling  up”  of  the  lines,  the 
application  of  a  suitable  solvent  of  silver  enables  its  easy! 
removal  without  seriously  affecting  the  strength  of  the  harde 
adjacent  parts,  and  the  negative  then  becomes  amenable  t< 
further  intensification. 

With  a  gelatine  film  the  removal  of  any  veil  from  the  cleai 
lines  is  a  matter  of  greater  difficulty.  In  a  silver  developed 
plate  the  veil  exists  wholly  at  or  on  the  surface,  and  is,  there¬ 
fore,  attacked  with  ease ;  but  in  the  case  of  gelatine,  the 
abnormal  deposit  exists  throughout  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
film,  and  consequently  necessitates  protracted  action  of  the 
clearing  solution,  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  attacking  and 
enfeebling  the  general  image.  In  this  instance  the  whole  of 
the  film,  impressed  or  not  by  light,  is  practically  uniformly 
permeable,  and  not,  as  with  collodion,  hardened  and  protected 
in  those  parts  bearing  the  image.  Hence  it  occurs  that  thd 
clearing  of  gelatine  line  negatives  can  only  be  effected  at  the 
expense  of  a  serious  reduction  of  the  general  density  of  the 
image. 

But  even  if  the  necessary  clearing  be  successfully  performed 
matters  are  but  little  improved,  owing  to  the  impossibility  o 
subsequent  intensification  to  the  required  extent.  The  mere 
changing  of  the  colour  or  character  of  the  image,  withou' 
adding  to  it  by  the  “  building-up  ”  process,  is  insufficient  witl 
either  collodion  or  gelatine,  except  where  a  clear  dense  im 
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ession  exists  originally — conditions  which  can  scarcely  prevail 
len  a  cleared  gelatine  film  is  in  question.  The  film  is,  in  fact, 
t  rich  enough  in  silver  to  be  sufficiently  reinforced  by  any 
ch  methods  as  those  based  upon  the  use  of  mercury  chloride  ; 
e  staining  that  would  result  from  prolonged  silver  intensifica- 
»n  entirely  precludes  the  application  of  that  plan,  while  lead 
d  other  methods  of  building  up  extremely  dense  images  are 
idmissible  on  account  of  the  powerful  chemical  affinity 
!  ssessed  by  gelatine  for  the  constituents  of  their  solutions. 

,  each  and  all  of  these  methods  of  intensification  a  clean 
llodion  negative  is  more  or  less  amenable,  hence  its  pre- 
I  linence  in  those  branches  of  photography  which  require  clear 
nse  negatives. 

The  only  hope  of  successfully  bringing  gelatine  to  aid  us  in 
ose  branches  seems  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  orthochromatic 
ites — perhaps  specially  prepared.  Stained  films  have  long 
en  known  to  give  clear,  brilliant  images,  though  at  the 
pense  of  rapidity.  By  employing,  however,  a  stained  film, 
lich  has  also  been  properly  orthochromatised,  it  appears  pos- 
>le  that  the  great  difficulty  with  gelatine  plates  might  be 
ercome,  namely,  the  dispersion  of  the  image  within  the  film 
elf,  the  orthochromatism  of  the  plate  operating  to  prevent  or 
tigate  the  loss  of  sensitiveness.  For  the  rest,  if  the  necessary 
larness  of  lines  can  be  retained,  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
ie  to  prepare  films  containing  any  quantity  of  silver,  and  so 

-  )able  of  giving  the  utmost  density  without  special  intensifi- 
i  don. 

■ —  ♦  ■ — - - 

■  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society  the 
i  ;stion  was  raised  as  to  whether  different  forms  of  lenses — single 
1  compound— -with  the  same  size  stop,  would  have  an  equal  degree 

-  rapidity.  Supposing  the  ratio  of  stops  were  identical,  the  single 
s,  by  reason  of  its  having  fewer  reflecting  surfaces,  would  possess 

:  light  advantage  over  the  compound.  The  difference,  however,  is 
;  trifling  that  it  may  he  quite  disregarded  in  practice.  However, 
•  iditions  may  exist  which  will  affect  the  relative  rapidity  of  any 

I  o  lenses  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the  number  of  their  reflecting 
f  faces  when  used  with  similar  diaphragms,  such,  for  example,  as 

I I  colour  of  the  glass  and  the  degree  of  polish,  &c.  Some  lenses  we 
1  iQ  seen  which  have  been  long  in  use  have,  by  continual  and 
i  eless  wiping,  lost  much  of  the  brilliant  surface  they  once  possessed. 
'  3  balsam  with  which  the  glasses  of  the  components  are  cemented 
i  frequently  more  or  less  yellow,  and  this,  of  course,  militates 
s  .inst  rapidity.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  it  does  not  necessarily 
i  ow  that  because  two  lenses,  although  they  may  be  similar  in 
(  struction  and  have  the  same  ratio,  will  be  identical  in  point 
i  rapidity. 


connexion  with  relative  rapidity  we  direct  attention  to  a  very 
1  xirtant  matter  with  reference  to  the  universal  system  of  dia- 
]j  'agms  which  has  just  been  brought  under  our  notice.  W e  were 
{  wn  a  couple  of  lenses  of  the  “  rapid  ”  type  of  foreign  make,  but, 
{  up  in  imitation  of  English.  These  instruments  were  furnished 
1  h  stops  numbered  according  to  the  Photographic  Society’s  standard, 
1  largest  of  which  being  marked  L  for  one  lens  and  for  the  other, 
on  examination,  however,  we  discovered  that  the  stop  purporting 
1 3e  s.  was  considerably  over  h,  while  that  said  to  be  i  in  the  other 
1 3  was  about  and  all  the  other  stops  were  wrong  in  proportion. 
J  :k  the  lenses  were  fairly  good,  but  the  diaphragms  were  in- 
(  usably  misleading.  Fancy  any  one,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
£  is  were  what  they  purport  to  he,  going  into  the  field  with  one  of 
1 3e  lenses,  and  others  having  the  stops  correctly  marked,  and  giving 
milated  exposures,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  the  relative  rapidities 
c  er  to  the  extent  of  fully  fifty  per  cent.  Again,  look  at  the 
a  arent  discrepancy  that  would  he  found  in  the  comparative  sensi- 
Ity  of  a  given  brand  of  plates  by  different  workers  when  using 
1  erectly  numbered  diaphragms. 


The  advantage  of  the  universal  system  of  stops  is  that  the  photo¬ 
grapher  is  able  to  assimilate  the  exposure  when  working  with 
different  lenses.  But  the  whole  thing  may  be  frustrated  if  the  stops 
he  fictitiously  marked.  In  the  case  above  alluded  to  an  explanation 
was  offered  to  the  effect  that  the  ratio  was  calculated  not  from  the 
equivalent  hut  from  the  hack  focus,  and  this,  of  course,  means 
nothing.  To  paraphrase  a  familiar  advertisement  in  connexion  with  a 
certain  starch,  we  would  say  when  you  purchase  a  lens  professing  a 
certain  aperture  see  that  you  get  it,  or,  at  least,  that  the  stops  are 
correctly  marked  whatever  may  be  their  ratio. 


Tuesday  evening  witnessed,  at  the  North  London  Photographic 
Society,  an  exhibition  of  collodion  positives  which  were  made  many 
years  ago,  when  this  process  was  extensively  practised.  A  large  col¬ 
lection  of  alabastrine  portraits,  several  of  which  were  contributed 
by  Mr.  Mills,  of  Newman  &  Co.,  Soho-square,  were  exhibited  by  the 
President,  who  stated  that  positives  thus  modified,  viz.,  by  mercurial 
bleaching,  had  remained  quite  unaltered  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  although  no  special  care  had  been  observed  in  their  preserva¬ 
tion.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Hart  prepared  a  plate  and 
exposed  it  on  a  gentleman  present  by  the  flash  light,  obtaining  an 
excellent  positive  which,  after  a  few  minutes,  was  banded  round  among 
the  audience,  having  been  washed,  dried,  and  elegantly  mounted  in  that 
brief  period.  Many  of  the  alabastrine  positives  submitted  were  nicely 
powdered  pigments  having  been  applied  by  means  of  a  dry  brush 
and  the  colours  afterwards  made  to  permeate  the  film  by  means  of  a 
penetrating  varnish.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  cause  the  colours  to 
show  equally  well  when  either  the  back  or  the  front  of  the  plate  was 
examined.  The  alabastrine  or  bleaching  solution  was  stated  to 
consist  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  nitric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid, 
alcohol,  and  water. 


STEREOSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

III. 

I  am  sure  it  needs  no  apology  for  repeating,  “  One  of  the  causes  for  the 
decline  in  stereoscopic  work  was  imperfect  mounting  of  the  prints.’’  I 
am  more  than  ever  convinced  of  this,  for  within  the  past  few  weeks  I 
have  talked  to  many  amateur  and  professional  photographers  who 
worked  stereoscopic,  twenty  years  ago,  and  it  is  really  surprising 
to  find  how  very  little  they  know  about  it ;  and  when  they  tell 
me  the  various  dodges  they  invented  for  dispensing  with  a  little 
trouble  in  trimming  and  mounting,  I  cannot  help  thinking  how  much 
better  it  would  have  been  if  they  had  studied  the  theory  of  the 
stereoscope  before  they  began  to  invent.  I  am  only  afraid  a  good 
many  amateurs  of  to-day  will  fall  into  the  same  grooves,  and  quite  as 
easily  as  they  did  “  twenty  years  ago.” 

There  are  a  good  many  amateurs  who  don’t  bother  about  making 
pictures;  the  novelty  to  them  in  photography  is  inventing  a  shutter, 
or  possessing  a  camera  with  some  idea  of  their  own  carried  out,  or 
looking  into  what’s  the  latest  patents,  the  longest  focus  camera,  plate 
lifters,  actinometers,  patent  washing  troughs,  &c.  We  know  buying 
fiddles  is  one  man’s  craze,  and  I  have  in  my  mind  now  an  amateur  who 
buys  every  new  dark-room  lantern  he  can  find. 

The  dealers  are  not  to  blame,  unless  they  lead  their  customers 
astray,  and  in  matters  stereoscopic  it  is  very  easy  to  do  that,  for  I 
have  recently  seen  some — and  know  of  others,  sa}q  at  least,  a  dozen — 
cameras  converted  into  stereoscopic,  where  the  lenses  have  been 
mounted  at  2J-inch  centres.  One  whole-plate  camera  I  saw  a  few 
days  ago  with  the  lenses  mounted  at  2|-inch  centres.  This  is  wrong 
in  every  way ;  the  lenses  are  too  near  together  and  the  plate  is  too 
large. 

In  the  preparation  of  stereographs,  whether  as  paper  slides  or  trans¬ 
parencies,  a  system  must  be  introduced,  and  some  special  apparatus  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

A  binocular  camera  makes  two  pictures  independently,  just  as 
though  they  were  taken  by  two  separate  cameras  (only  on  one  glass 
plate).  Thus,  it  will  he  seen,  each  picture  is  inverted  independent  of 
the  other.  If  we  make  a  paper  print  from  this  double  negative  and 
view  it  (right  side  up,  of  course),  we  shall  find  that  the  picture  taken 
by  the  right-hand  lens  (when  standing  at  the  back  of  the  camera)  is 
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at  the  left  side  of  the  double  print,  because  in  viewing  the  prints  we 
have  inverted  the  two  pictures  together,  not  independently ,  and  this  is 
just  what  we  do  not  want  for  the  stereoscope. 

"We  require  the  left-hand  picture  mounted  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  card  mount,  and  the  right-hand  picture  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
mount ;  in  other  words,  the  picture  taken  by  the  right-hand  lens  must 
be  seen  in  the  stereoscope  by  the  right  eye.  Thus,  the  double  print 
must  be  cut — the  pictures  divided — and  transposed,  and,  as  I  have 
previously  stated,  they  should  be  mounted  at  2f  or  2|  apart,  but  in 
no  instance  should  they  exceed  3  inches  apart.  These  measurements 
refer  to  some  objects  in  the  nearest  foreground,  for  the  foreground  and 
distant  objects  will  not  be  alike  in  measurements. 

I  have  said,  in  a  previous  article,  the  best  separation  at  which  to 
mount  the  lenses  on  the  camera  for  general  landscape  work  is  3^  inches. 
Now,  if  a  negative  be  made  with  lenses  so  mounted,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  corresponding  objects  in  the  foreground  of  each  picture  is 
more  than  3|  inches  apart,  and  the  nearer  the  foreground  the  greater 
the  distance  above  3|  inches  it  will  be;  the  extreme  distance  alone 
will  measure  3j  inches,  and  every  other  object  nearer,  will  measure 
more.  But  when  the  prints  are  transposed  and  mounted,  these 
measurements  will  be  reversed,  for,  as  the  foreground  objects  in  nature 
require  greater  convergence  of  the  optic  axes,  so  they  do  also  require 
greater  convergence  in  the  stereoscope. 

Fig.  1  is  an  illustration  of  this  : — 


The  black  margin  represents  the  card  mount,  which  should  be 
black  or  chocolate  colour ;  the  light  portions  represent  the  photo¬ 
graphic  prints  when  trimmed  to  two  inches  and  five-eighths  wide  and 
mounted  two  inches  and  three-quarters  centres. 

The  words  '‘foreground”  are  arranged  at  centres,  and  "moon” 
at  3t  inches  ;  the  other  lines  of  type  occupy  various  distances  mid- 
way.  If  this  illustration  is  cut  out,  mount  it  on  a  card  if  you  like 
(but  that  would  spoil  your  Journal,  so  cut  it  out  of  somebody  else’s 
Journal,  or  send  me  a  stamped  envelope,  and  I  will  forward  a 
copy  printed  on  card),  and  view  it  through  a  good  stereoscope,  when 
we  shall  find  the  “  foreground  ”  some  distance  behind  the  margin  of  the 
mount  (as  though  we  were  looking  through  an  aperture),  the  other 
lines  will  be  seen  receding— the  “  moon  ”  far,  far  away  beyond  the 
clouds.  Brooklands,’  again,  is  four  miles  from  Manchester,  and 
so  we  shall  find  it  far  behind  “  Manchester  ”  in  the  stereoscope. 

It  was  customary  to  mount  stereoscopic  pictures  on  green  or  buff 
coloured  cards,  with  no  space  between  the  prints,  but  by  mounting  as 
tu  advocated,  viz.,  on  dark  coloured  cards,  leaving  a  space  between  (in 
the  centre),  and  allowing  a  little  more  subject  on  the  right-hand  side 


of  the  left  picture  than  is  seen  on  the  right  of  the  right-hand  pictui 
we  get  relief  between  the  picture  and  the  mounts,  which  greal 
enhances  the  beauty. 

But  this  may  seem  complicated  at  first  thought,  and  the  tyre 
very  liable  to  forget  and  mix  up  his  “  rights”  and  “  lefts  ”  and  tl 
get  all  wrong.  Well,  then,  so  as  to  impress  the  subject  upon  i 
minds,  let  us  perform  this  little  experiment  and  we  can  eas 
remember. 

Place  a  teacup  on  the  table,  say,  a  yard  in  front  of  you.  Lo,>k 
the  outside  of  it  with  the  two  eyes  alternately,  you  will  be  able  i 
see  more  of  its  outside  surface  on  the  right-hand  side  with  the  rig 
eye,  and  more  of  the  left-hand  side  with  the  left  eye;  but  when 
look  inside ,  we  shall  see  more  of  the  left  side  with  the  right  e 
and,  therefore,  more  of  the  right  side  with  the  left  e\e;  and 
we  want  to  mount  the  pictures  to  be  in  relief  with  the  rauun 
or,  as  though  the  picture  was  beyond  the  mount  ("as  though 
were  looking  through  an  aperture”),  we  require  to  make  a  hull 
(as  the  inside  of  the  teacup),  and  thus  to  see  more  subject  on  t 
light-hand  side  of  the  left-hand  pictui e  than  is  to  be  seen  on  t 
right-hand  side  of  the  right-hand  priut  when  mounted,  if 
remember  the  cup  experiment  we  shall  never  forget  the  wav  to  d 
the  prints ;  but  it  all  comes  in  the  end  to  this :  The  prints  reqif 
cutting  so  that  when  mounted  the  subject  in  the  foreground  of  ea 
picture  is  wider  apart  than  the  centres  of  the  prints  bodily. 


By  a  few  little  appliances,  which  do  not  cost  many  shillings,  t 
operation  of  cutting  stereoscopic  prints  is  as  simple  as  can  he,  a 
these  I  shall  describe  in  my  next.  YV.  I.  Chadwick. 


SAFETY  JETS  FOR  THE  OXYETHER  LIGHT. 

The  late  oxyether  explosion  has  involved  me  in  a  heavy  correspon; 
ence,  more  than  I  have  been  able  comfortably  to  bear  ;  but  it  has  In 
this  interesting  result,  that  I  have  become  acquainted  with  sever 
enthusiastic  lanternists,  who  are  determined  to  spare  no  pains  until  th< 
have  perfected  the  process  in  which  they  are  interested,  and  popuk 
ised  the  light  as  far  as  possible. 

One  of  my  correspondents  sends  me  a  safety  jet  for  burning  oxyetln 
in  which  he  has  tried  to  combine  all  the  latest  improvements.  Y\  il 
his  permission,  I  will  use  this  jet  as  a  “  peg  ”  to  hang  remarks  upc 
likely  to  be  useful  to  beginners. 

In  the  jet  which  I  have  received  the  safety  chamber  containing  tl 
granules,  circular  in  form,  is  immediately  under  the  nipple,  and  of  tl 


Apply  a  stereoscope  to  this  and  relief  will  he  imparted  independent  of  light  and  shade. 

Fig.  1. 
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ht  capacity,  viz.,  half  an  inch  every  way,  interior  measurement.  It 
isi.sts  of  a  small  cartridge  or  box  of  thin  metal,  easily  opened, 
•pping  into  a  socket  hollowed  out  in  the  brass.  This  arrangement 
i  the  merit  of  simplicity,  hut  it  is  open,  in  my  opinion,  to  an  objec¬ 
ts,  viz.,  that  unless  the  cartridge  fitted  perfectly  tight  the  fame 
rht  pass  down  outside  it,  and  if  all  danger  on  that  score  were  obvi- 
;  d,  it  would  be  hard  to  get  it  out  for  cleaning  and  refilling  after  it 
j  l  been  some  time  in  use.  In  the  jet  now  before  me  I  can  pass  a 
]  sehair  a  part  of  the  way  down  between  the  cartridge  and  its  case, 
!  I  where  a  horsehair  will  go  the  oxyether  flame  will  go,  especially  if 

I  jet  be  heated,  as  would  be  the  case  in  the  upper  lantern  of  a 

II  nial.  So  far  I  have  not  seen  any  arrangement  better  than  the  one 
]  posed  in  the  Journal  of  April,  1885,  in  which  the  lower  discs  are 
t  wed  up  against  a  shoulder  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  easily  unscrewed, 

{  .  the  upper  discs  kept  in  position  against  a  shoulder  by  a  ring  of 


1  ss  wire. 

'he  cartridge  or  safety  chamber  above  referred  to  is  filled  with 
nules  of  oxide  of  manganese,  which  are  certainly  less  dusty  than 
nice,  and  I  always  use  them  myself  in  chambers  under  the  nipple, 
it  is  important  to  choose  a  hard,  vitreous  manganese  which  breaks 
h  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  in  this  case  the  sample  was  too  soft 
earthy,  so  that  the  mixing  chamber  underneath  contained  a  good 
!  of  black  powder ;  and  when  the  granules  were  thrown  on  the 
si  es  40  and  50  to  be  screened,  about  one-half  of  the  total  quantity 
5ed  through  both  sieves.  Granules  of  this  soft  kind  answer  well  in 
iping  the  flame,  but  are  likely  to  stop  the  pressure  of  gas  also,  and 
snap”  in  the  nipple  pulverises  them  too  easily, 
noticed  in  the  jet  sent  to  me  that  when  I  purposely  produced  a 
P  ic  the  nipple  it  was  not  so  loud  as  in  my  own  jet,  and  on  opening 
le  reason  was  seen.  The  American  plan  mentioned  by  Mr.  Barber 
our  Journal  had  been  adopted,  and  the  hole  through  the  swan- 
c  nozzle  reduced  in  size  to  T\  inch  throughout  its  whole  length, 
i  the  idea  of  preventing  the  flame  passing  back  in  dissolving.  This 
it  appeared  to  be  of  such  importance  that  I  spent  quite  a  long  time 
■  it,  and  made  a  variety  of  experiments,  with  the  details  of  which 
■ed  not  trouble  you.  The  following,  however,  were  the  results 
lined : — 

be  i2  inch  hole  presented  no  difficulty  as  regards  cleaning  out ;  it 
d  be  done  easily  by  taking  off  the  nipple  and  working  a  piece  of 
ig  through  it,  either  dry  or  dipped  in  vinegar.  The  pressure  of 
ilso  was  not  materially  interfered  with,  and  I  was  able  to  get  as 
h  as  I  required  through  the  jet  without  adding  -  greatly  to  the 
'hts  on  the  bag.  The  two  difficulties,  therefore,  that  I  anticipated 
pi  ed  on  trial  to  be  imaginary.  Instead  thereof,  however,  two  other 
obetions  appeared  of  a  more  serious  kind.  First,  a  loud  noise  when 
tl  pressure  of  gas  was  increased  to  seven  inches  of  water,  due  to  the 
o:  dher  rushing  through  too  narrow  a  tube  ;  *  and,  second,  the  flame 
P£  back  when  all  the  weights  were  taken  off  the  bag.  Repeated 
tr  s  showed  me  that  with  my  own  jet  I  could  sometimes  keep  the 
ik  9  burning  at  the  orifice  with  no  other  weight  than  the  top  pressure 
be  d,  equal  to  five  pounds,  but  with  the  jet  of  iV  hole  in  the  neck  it 
in  riably  snapped  back  as  soon  as  I  removed  the  last  brick,  although 
i  id  it  with  a  nipple  of  is  inch  as  well  as  with  one  of  is  inch. 

y  next  experiment  was  to  compare  the  American  form  of  nozzle 
■vi  the  ordinary  form,  in  a  biunial  lantern.  From  this,  however, 
io  Ag  could  be  learnt,  as  they  both  answered  perfectly.  I  dissolved 
- 1  ictures  more  rapidly  than  I  should  ever  wish  to  do  in  a  lecture, 
in  here  was  no  snapping  back  of  the  bye-pass  in  either  case,  Ives’s 
ator  being  used  for  generating  the  oxyether. 
at  oxyether  can  be  employed  with  a  double  lantern  is  certain,  if 
ollowing  points  are  attended  to 1st.  To  keep  the  bye-pass 
1  of  a  sufficient  size.  2nd.  The  orifice  of  the  jet  not  to  be  larger 
is?  inch.  3rd.  The  oxygen  well  saturated  with  ether,  and  not 
d  with  additional  oxygen.  4th.  The  dissolving  to  be  gradual  and 
one  with  a  jerk.  5th.  The  hydrogen  groove  in  the  dissolver  to 
1  T!hat.lonSer  and  deeper  than  the  oxygen  groove.  6th.  The 
[Vi dissolver,  and  all  the  connexions  and  joints  between  it  and 
f  p  of  the  jet,  to  be  gas-tight :  this  is  important. 

not  r  f11^  determining  that  it  was  in  the  pipe  and  not  in  the  nipple,  I  could 
son  1S  ^  m^se^  as  the  exact  point  where  the  noise  originated,  but  I  have 
ali  ,meS,  cure(t  a  roaring  of  this  kind  by  drilling  the  lower  orifice  of  the  tube 
-  wuier  and  removing  sharp  edges. 


The  orifice  of  the  jet  sent  to  me  for  examination  was  inch,  the 
reason  being  given  that  the  same  amount  of  light  could  not  be  obtained 
with  ^  inch.  Phis,  I  venture  to  think,  is  a  mistake  as  regards  the 
oxyether  process.  It  is,  however,  necessary  that  the  it  inch,  after 
passing  inwards  xV  inch,  should  expand  to  is  inch,  otherwise  the  pres¬ 
sure  will  be  reduced,  and  the  light  in  consequence  not  so  good.  Or  the 
hole  in  the  nipple  maybe  made  to  taper  gradually  from  is  to  inch, 
which  is  theoretically  better.  In  practice,  however,  I  have  found  that 
with  this  gradual  taper  the  boring  is  not  always  smooth  enough  to  give 
a  noiseless  and  perfect  flame.  The  capabilities  of  the  jet  in  'that  par¬ 
ticular  may  be  easily  tested  by  removing  the  lime  cylinder  and  putting  a 
strong  pressure  of  one  hundredweight  on  the  bag.  A  clean,  silent  pencil 
of  violet-coloured  flame  ought  to  shoot  out  ten  inches  long ;  if  it  is  forked 
at  the  tip,  or  if  the  |  inch  cone  of  imperfect  combustion  at  its  base  is 
curved  or  inclined  to  one  side  instead  of  being  perfectly  straight  and 
central,  or  if  it  whistles,  the  boring  of  the  nipple  is  in  fault.  I  often 
have  to  reject  twenty  per  cent,  of  nipples  tested  in  this  way,  but  as 
they  are  only  one  shilling  each,  it  is  better  to  persevere  until  you  get  a 
good  one. 

The  arrangement  for  turning  the  lime  in  the  safety  jet  sent  to  me 
is  very  good.  By  use  of  a  large  screw  with  quick  thread  the  cylinder 
rises  as  it  revolves,  so  that  the  flame  never  impinges  twice  upon  the 
same  spot.  The  advantage  of  this  is  obvious  in  the  case  of  oxyhydrogen 
used  at  very  high  pressure,  but  with  oxyether  at  moderate  pressure 
the  pitting  of  the  lime  is  not  sufficient  to  necessitate  more  than  one 
revolution  in  two  hours. 

After  I  had  examined  the  jet  and  completed  my  experiments,  the 
gas  bag  was  still  a  quarter  full  of  oxygen.  This  I  utilised  by  arti¬ 
ficially  producing  the  state  of  things  which  arises  when  an  indiarubber 
tube  gives  way  or  slips  off  from  one  of  its  connexions  in  the  oxyether 
process.  The  hydrogen  tube  attached  to  the  porous  saturator  was 
quickly  removed  at  the  jet  end,  and  tied  to  the  nozzle  of  a  second  bag. 
On  opening  the  tap  the  gas  passed  in  less  than  a  minute  through  the 
saturator  into  empty  bag  No.  2,  which  was  then  put  under  pressure 
and  the  oxyether  examined.  It  burnt  at  the  tip  of  the  jet  with  a  pale 
violet  flame  (cone  of  imperfect  co  nbustion  at  base  nearly  absent)  and 
proved  highly  explosive,  although  the  amount  of  ether  in  it  was  not 
large  enough  to  give  the  loudest  report  possible. 

This  last  experiment  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  cautions  usually 
given  to  look  sharply  after  the  indiarubber  tubing  are  not  needless. 

T.  Frederick  Hardwich. 


THE  OPTICAL  LANTERN  :  ITS  CONSTRUCTION  AND  USES.* 

Lenses  are  made  of  various  forms.  Biconvex  as  we  have  just  seen  ; 
biconcave,  or  both  surfaces  dished  inwards,  which,  following  the  same 
laws  as  I  explained  wTith  the  prisms,  disperse  the  rays  instead  of  concen¬ 
trating  them ;  plano-concave,  and  plano-convex.  There  is  also  the 
meniscus,  or  both  surfaces  curved  the  same  way,  the  surfaces  of  which, 
however,  are  not  segments  of  circles  of  the  same  radii,  they  may  be  made 
either  to  converge  or  disperse  the  rays,  according  as  the  inner  curve  is  a 
segment  of  a  larger  or  smaller  circle  than  the  outer  one  ;  if  the  inner 
curve  is  of  the  larger  radius  the  rays  are  brought  together,  if  of  the  smaller 
they  are  dispersed.  In  practice  a  dispersing  meniscus  is  hardly  ever 
made.  The  rule  that  I  mentioned  before  still  holds  good,  viz.,  that  the 
rays  are  permanently  bent  towards  the  greatest  mass  of  glass,  the  thickest 
part  of  the  lens. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  describe  fully  the  properties  of  these  various 
lenses,  but  it  will  be  useful  to  remember  that  lenses  flat  on  one  side  con¬ 
verge  or  disperse  rays  according  as  to  whether  the  other  side  is  convex  or 
concave  ;  the  flat  side  if  the  rays  fall  perpendicularly  upon  it  does  not 
bend  them. 

The  distance  from  a  lens  at  which  parallel  rays  passing  through  it  unite 
at  one  point  is  called  the  principal  focus,  and,  roughly  speaking,  this 
point  is  for  a  biconvex  lens  (both  sides  alike),  the  centre  of  the  circle 
of  which,  the  outer  surface  of  the  lens,  forms  the  periphery.  The  focus 
of  a  plano-convex  lens  of  the  same  curve  is  just  twice  the  length. 

An  ordinary  globular  water-bottle  when  filled  with  clear  water  becomes 
a  capital  lens,  but  has  this  disadvantage,  that  the  principal  focus  is  actually 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  glass. 

The  form  of  lens  now  generally  accepted  as  the  best  for  the  condenser 
of  a  lantern  is  the  double  plano-convex,  which  is  practically  a  very  short 
focus  single  biconvex  lens,  and  consequently  a  very  thick  one,  cut  in  two, 
and  the  two  cut  or  flat  surfaces  placed  outwards,  but  for  my  own  part  I 
prefer  a  biconvex  and  meniscus,  the  concave  side  of  the  meniscus  placed 

*  Continued  from  page  266, 
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towards  the  light  because  in  this  form  there  is  less  loss  of  light  by  reflec¬ 
tion,  which  I  shall  again  allude  to. 

As  I  shall  presently  show,  within  certain  limits  the  shorter  the  focus 
of  a  condenser  the  more  brilliant  the  light ;  but  here  in  practice  a  dif¬ 
ficulty  presents  itself  from  the  fact  that  shortening  the  focus  of  a  single 
lens  means  making  the  glass  thicker  in  the  centre  and  bringing  the  light 
closer,  and  consequently  increasing  the  danger  of  fracture  by  unequal 
expansion,  for  the  condenser  in  a  lantern  is  subjected  to  a  considerable 
heat  (and  here  let  me  remark  in  parenthesis,  when  about  to  use  a  lantern 
always  let  the  light  burn  very  low  for  several  minutes  to  warm  all  gradu¬ 
ally).  This  difficulty  of  the  thick  glass  is  overcome  by  the  arrangement 
I  have  alluded  to  of  cutting  the  lens  in  two  (turning  it  inside  out) ;  the 
focus  remains  the  same,  but  the  thickness  of  each  piece  of  glass  is  reduced 
to  one-half,  and  therefore  there  is  much  less  risk  of  fracture. 

But  in  advocating  a  short  focus  condenser  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  more  obliquely  the  light  falls  upon  the  glass  the  greater  the  loss 
by  reflection — part  passes  through  the  glass,  and  part  is  reflected  from  the 
surface,  therefore  the  biconvex  condenser  is  the  worst  form  we  can  have. 
There  is  an  angle  at  which  all  the  light  is  reflected,  none  whatever  passes 
through  ;  though  this  hardly  applies  to  a  condenser,  the  fact  is  such 
an  interesting  one  that  I  will  show  it  you  experimentally.  I  will  again 
throw  the  beam  of  light  upon  the  screen,  and  with  this  piece  of  clear 
transparent  glass  will  show  first  how  practically  the  whole  light  passes 
through  it,  then  by  altering  the  angle  at  which  the  light  falls  upon  it, 
how  part  is  refracted  and  part  reflected,  and  then  by  again  altering  the 
angle  how  not  one  particle  of  light  can  pass  through  ;  the  whole  is  reflected 
on  to  the  ceiling  as  completely,  or  even  more  so,  than  if  the  glass  was  a 
plate  of  polished  steel. 

This  total  reflection  may  be  further  illustrated  by  a  stream  of  water  ; 
this  curve  represents  a  stream  of  water  illuminated  from  the  end.  If  the 
light  enters  in  parallel  rays  it  strikes  the  inside  of  the  upper  surface  of 
the  curve,  but  the  angle  being  greater  than  that  at  which  total  reflection 
takes  place,  it  is  unable  to  pass  out,  and  is  reflected  to  another  point 
lower  down  the  same  side  of  the  column,  thence  again  to  another,  and  so 
on  all  down,  always  keeping  to  the  outer  curve.  If  the  rays  are  sufficiently 
divergent,  as  they  enter  they  are  reflected  from  side  to  side,  in  a  zigzag 
path,  but  still  are  unable  to  escape  from  the  water. 

I  will  show  you  this  practically.  If  the  stream  of  water  is  perfectly 
smooth  and  steady  no  light  will  get  out,  but  with  my  home-made  apparatus 
the  stream  is  not  quite  steady,  and  a  little,  very  little  light  will  escape. 

Thus  far  I  have  dealt  only  with  light  falling  upon  the  surface  of  a  lens 
in  parallel  rays  as  from  the  sun,  which  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  convex 
lenses  are  concentrated  to  a  point  at  the  principal  focus. 

Now  let  us  see  the  result  of  just  reversing  this  arrangement.  Still  con¬ 
sidering  light  as  a  point  throwing  out  rays  in  every  direction,  place  that 
point  in  the  principal  focus  of  a  lens,  and  at  once  all  the  divergent  rays 
that  fall  on  the  lens  at  one  side  issue  on  the  other  parallel  to  each  other. 
If  now  I  place  the  light  nearer  to  the  condenser  than  its  principal  focus  the 
rays  become  divergent.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  draw  it  further  away  the 
rays  converge,  thus  with  a  lens  we  can  control  to  almost  any  extent  the 
direction  in  which  the  rays  shall  travel. 

The  position  for  the  picture  if  its  diameter  is  nearly  the  same  as  the 
condenser  is  close  against  the  condenser  on  the  side  away  from  the  light, 
but  if  it  is  much  smaller  than  the  condenser  it  should,  to  gain  the  best 
effect,  be  placed  at  such  a  distance  in  front  of  the  condenser  that  almost 
the  entire  cone  of  light  passes  through  it. 

It  is  unusual  to  make  any  provision  for  this  adjustment  in  optical 
lanterns  because  there  is  but  little  difference  in  the  sizes  of  the  standard 
slides,  but  where  the  optical  lantern  is  used  for  photographic  enlargements, 
no  apparatus  (though  there  are  hundreds  of  them  in  the  market)  can  be 
considered  complete  without  it.  If  you  are  going  to  enlarge  or  reduce  a 
"Ns  hole-plate  negative,  a  ten-inch  condenser  is  necessary.  Suppose,  now, 
}  ou  wish  to  enlarge  a  quarter-plate,  if  placed  close  to  the  condenser  the 
whole  of  the  light  passing  through  the  condenser  beyond  the  edges  of  the 
plate  is  lost,  but  by  altering  the  position  of  the  plate  all  may  be  made  to 
pass  through. 

But  the  same  end  would  be  better  gained  by  having  another  condenser 
smaller  and  of  shorter  focus.  But  here  we  may  run  to  another  extreme, 
opticians  aie  very  prone,  I  suppose  for  the  sake  of  cheapness,  to  make 
condensers  to  cover  a  certain  sized  picture  too  small.  You  cannot  use  a 
condenser  quite  to  the  edge  on  account  of  the  chromatic  aberration,  and 
I  strongly  recommend  all  intending  to  purchase  a  lantern  not  to  have 
condensers  less  than  four  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  otherwise  they 
cannot  show  full-sized  square  pictures  without  an  orange  tinge  at  the 

corner8'  ,  ,  Edward  J.  Smith. 

(To  be  continued .) 

— - - -  ♦  —  ■ 

COMPOSITION.* 

'  i  is  said— aiid  1  dohH  think  that  any  of  us  can  get  away  from  the  fact 
-  that  the  composition  of  light  and  shade  is  the  real  underlying  principle 
of  all  compositions.  Take  it  as  we  may,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that 
strong  lights,  and,  of  course,  deep  shadows,  in  all  kinds  of  pictorial  art 
are  the  means  of  making  a  more  attractive,  appealing,  and  satisfying 

*  Concluded  from  page  266, 


work,  than  if  we  had  contented  ourselves  by  shading  or  toning  the  light; 
into  a  grey,  instead  of  giving  them  with  their  natural  force  and  freshness 
Understand  me  clearly  on  this  point.  I  don’t  mean  to  say  that  the  tonim 
down  shades  are  not  to  be  used,  but  I  do  mean  that  they  can  be  used  ij 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  bright  and  sunny  effect  behind. 

We  notice  in  landscape  painting  how  some  artists  will  give  up  near! 
all  of  their  picture  to  give  prominence  to  one  particular  group  of  object 
in  the  foreground,  and  which  his  leading  idea  has  suggested  for  then 
Again,  we  see  another  class  of  artists  carry  their  point  of  interest  righ 
back  into  the  middle  distance,  and  still  they  have  so  toned  down  thci 
foreground  as  to  make  it  subservient  to  that  point ;  whilst  a  dilferen 
class  of  artists  from  another  school  will,  by  a  very  clever  arrangement  c 
light,  give  such  prominence  to  the  extreme  distance  as  to  bring  it  ou 
beyond  everything  in  the  picture,  and  so,  by  concentrating  their  brigb 
light  on  their  one  idea,  they  have  produced  a  work  which  not  only  give 
the  most  delicious  pleasure,  but  also  fills  the  spectator  with  wondermen 

Leaving  composition  as  it  is  governed  by  its  lights  and  shades,  an 
coming  to  the  composition  of  lines,  we  find  all  the  best  works  are  thoi 
which  have  been  painted  or  carved  by  artists  who  possessed  a  perfei 
knowledge  of  what  Hogarth  calls  the  line  of  beauty.  This  line  or  lint 
of  beauty  do  not  belong  only  to  one  section  of  art,  but  is  owned  by  a 
sections ;  still,  in  my  opinion,  it  makes  itself  more  felt  in  compositioi 
where  figures  are  introduced,  as  also  where  animals  are  brought  in ;  bi 
for  all  that  we  find  that  landscapes  are  also  governed  to  a  certain  extei 
by  the  introduction  of  this  line,  or  lines. 

I  dare  say  some  of  you  gentlemen  know  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  fir 
an  interesting  subject  all  nicely  prepared  for  you  to  take.  You  look,  ai 
look  again,  for  some  favourable  position  that  will  give  you  a  good  balan 
throughout,  and  doubtless  you  are  inclined  to  imagine  certain  effects  whi< 
could  easily  be  produced  if  you  could  only  introduce  a  line  which  wou 
spring  from  a  certain  point  in  the  landscape,  and  carry  on  the  eye 
another  point ;  and  I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  you  don’t  feel  annoyed  to  tbii 
that  you  cannot  manage  to  move  certain  objects  so  as  to  replace  the) 
and  thereby  obtain  the  desired  line.  It  is  here  where  the  picture  paint 
has  an  advantage  over  the  photographer ;  he  can  at  will  put  in  certa 
objects  or  figures  which  will  blend  in  with  his  work  and  give  him  the  i 
quired  line,  and  by  his  harmonious  colouring  produce  the  whole  as  o 
piece  given  by  nature.  The  lines  which  are  used  are  not  needed  to 
severe,  unbroken  ones ;  rather  let  them  be  of  an  irregular  turn— that 
unless  you  are  dealing  with  seashores  or  mountains  in  the  distance;  th 
you  may  call  into  use  the  long,  sweeping  lines  which  so  impress  up 
you  the  idea  of  getting  over  the  ground  quickly,  and  also  because  tb 
mostly  resemble  natural  forms,  as  seen  in  the  dim  distance,  such  as  1 
lines  of  extensive  plains  or  of  tolerably  calm  seas.  They  are,  in  fact,  p 
spective  lines  which  carry  the  eye  back  from  the  foreground  into  1 
middle  distance,  and  still  further  away  into  the  far-reaching  distai 
which  is  forming  the  background  of  your  picture. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  composition  of  skies,  because  the  ru 
which  apply  to  the  landscape  will  apply  to  the  skies  also ;  yet  the  stud' 
must  always  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  case  of  precedent  the  sky  should 
nearly  every  case  give  way  to  the  landscape. 

There  are  many  things  that  I  have  left  unsaid  respecting  the  com 
sition  of  landscapes,  which  relate  to  its  evenness  of  distribution  and 
arrangement  to  make  it  fill  in  certain  shapes,  and  also  of  the  abund 
poetry  to  other  compositions,  where  figures  and  animals  are  introduc 
and,  of  course,  we  cannot  overlook  that  important  fact  that  a  very  g1 ; 
deal  of  the  success  of  any  picture  depends  upon  its  composition  and  harm 
of  colour.  But  time  will  not  allow  me  to  notice  these  points,  so  I  n 
therefore  pass  on  to  composition  as  it  concerns  the  human  figure.  1 
pose  a  single  figure  in  anything  like  a  beautiful  position  the  artist  n  ; 
first  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  facial  anatomy,  so  as  to  enable  hir  > 
at  once  determine  in  his  own  mind  what  muscles  he  is  desirous  of  bri  • 
ing  into  action,  and  also  the  purpose  for  which  these  muscles  are  > 
brought  into  action.  #  #  . 

Before  we  go  any  further,  let  us  call  to  mind  the  fixed,  rigid,  1 
generally  annoying  positions  that  the  early  Egyptians  posed  their  figi 3 
in  ;  and  then  see  how  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  still  are  inclined  to  3 
their  figures.  And  let  us  also  follow  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  their  - 
deavours  to  put  the  figure  on  the  proper  footing  as  regards  its  nat 
beauties,  and  its  aptitude  for  ornamental  purposes ;  and  after  past  g 
over  the  great  decline  of  art,  and  coming  again  to  the  time  of  MicJ 1 
Angelo  and  Raphael,  we  will  rest  awhile  with  our  minds  bent  on  t  r 
beautiful  examples,  and  in  so  doing  we  find  ourselves  losing  entireb 
the  rigid  stiffness  which  the  Egyptians  saw  in  the  figure,  and  in  its  s 
we  come  upon  a  grand  composition  of  curves,  as  it  were,  rolled  toge  - 
in  one  rich  and  overpowering  monument,  which  has  been  rightly  ter 
the  lord  of  all  creation.  _  L 

It  would  take  up  too  much  of  your  time  for  me  to  enter  into  any  de  = 
respecting  the  actual  posing  of  the  human  figure,  so  I  must  content  m, 
by  advising  you  (and  this  I  do  most  strongly)  to  well  study  the  diflej^ 
antique  figures  which  are  the  very  embodiment  of  all  beautiful  forms, 
endeavour  to  impress  upon  your  own  mind  the  different  lines  of  be  ^ 
which  are  brought  about  by  one  limb  running  in  and  blending  witi 
other  ;  observe  how  the  composition  of  one  lot  of  muscles  strengthen  ^ 
beauty  of  a  corresponding  group  ;  and  how  Divine  Nature  has,  by  ^ 
wonderful  power,  bestowed  upon  each  one  of  us  present  her  most  t  " 
teous  gift.  John  Fism 
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DOUBLE  EXPOSURES. 

In  an  article,  Wanderings  with  a  Camera ,  in  the  current  issue  of  The 
Welcome  (Partridge  &  Co.,  Paternoster-row),  in  which  is  described  the 
adventures  of  three  young  amateurs  who  are  making  their  first  essays  in 
photography,  various  mishaps  are  narrated. 

One  of  these  is  pictorially  represented  by  the  [cut,  which  shows  an 


effect  not  quite  unknown  to  those  who  from  inadvertence  expose  one  plate 
on  two  different  subjects.  Nimmo,  the  smart  man  and  mentor  of  the 
trio,  having  failed  to  get  an  image  of  any  kind  on  one  of  his  plates, 
“went  to  work  upon  the  next.  This  time  there  was  something  upon  it 
without  a  doubt — a  strange  mixture  of  cottage,  church,  tombstones, 
hedges,  trees,  and  an  aged  man  seated  upon  a  barrow,  the  latter 
;  apparently  suspended  midway  in  the  church  porch,  like  Mahomet’s 
coffin,  was  developed  with  delightful  regularity.”  Other  adventures  of  a 
^  more  or  less  amusing  nature  are  recorded. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITIONS. 

A  special  meeting  to  discuss  this  important  subject,  and  with  a  view  to 
assist  the  attainment  of  greater  uniformity  in  rules,  was  held  at  the 
Camera  Club  on  Thursday,  April  19.  Captain  Abney  presided.  A  com¬ 
munication  upon  the  subject,  inviting  representatives  or  requesting 
replies  on  leading  points,  had  been  previously  sent  to  every  Society  in 
town  and  the  provinces,  and  also  to  several  leading  exhibitors.  This  was 
well  responded  to,  and  a  very  representative  company  met  together, 
including  several  of  the  leading  members  of  each  of  the  London  Societies, 
as  well  as  other  gentlemen  interested  in  the  subject : — Messrs.  England, 
W.  Cobb,  S.  G.  B.  Wollaston,  J.  Gale,  W.  T.  Coventon,  E.  Clifton,  E.  T. 
Hiscock,  A.  Mackie,  J.  B.B.  Wellington,  J.  W.  Zaehnsdorf,  J.  J.Briginshaw, 
F.  W.  Cox,  Cembrano,  A.  Pringle,  J.  C.  Beck,  F.  Hollyer,  H.  Bolden,  H. 
Sturmey,  T.  R.  Dallmeyer,  Chas.  W.  Hastings,  Peasgood,  Mendelssohn, 
Hepburn,  J.  S.  Grimshaw,  and  J.  Traill  Taylor. 

Important  suggestions  and  categorical  replies  on  the  points  raised 
came  from  provincial  societies  and  from  some  of  the  most  prominent 
artist-photographers  and  exhibitors.  These  replies  have  been  scheduled 
for  convenience  of  comparison,  and  will  be  found  appended  to  this 
report. 

At  the  opening  of  the  meeting  Captain  Abney  read  the  communications 
to  the  meeting,  and  the  discussion  was  then  opened  by_the  Rev.  F.  C. 
Lambert,  who  read  the  following  paper : — 

When  I  suggested,  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  the  programme  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  (now  just  over)  should  contain  a  paper  on  the  Rules  and  Regula¬ 
tions  of  Exhibitions,  I  little  thought  that  the  subject  was  destined  so  soon 
to  become  a  “  warm  subject  ”  in  the  photographic  press.  I  think  I  may 
take  it  for  granted,  then,  that  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  this  direction 
does  not  meet  with  an  utterly  unanimous  support  from  photograrphers 
generally.  Therefore  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asking  photographers  and 
all  interested  in  art  (photographic  or  otherwise)  to  contribute,  by  their 
careful  consideration,  towards  the  attainment  of  something  more  like  a 


general  uniformity  in  this  matter.  May  I  first  suggest  two  axioms  which 
seem  to  me  fundamental,  and  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  for  a  moment  ? 
Firstly,  the  outside  non-photographic  public  must  to  a  very  great  extent 
depend  upon  what  they  see  in  photographic  exhibitions  as  a  basis  upon 
which  to  form  their  ideas  of  the  (1)  aims  and  (2)  capabilities  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  Their  ideas,  so  formed,  must  to  some  extent  react  upon  photo¬ 
graphy  generally.  Secondly,  photographers  will  of  necessity  regulate 
their  aims  more  or  less  in  accordance  with  those  works  which  receive 
most  attention  on  the  part  of  either  the  judge  or  the  general  public,  and 
will  modify  and  regulate  their  work  (perhaps  unconsciously)  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  regulations,  &c.,  of  these  exhibitions. 

Therefore  I  argue  that  the  future  of  photography  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
dependent  upon  photographic  exhibitions.  Thus,  while  keeping  these 
points  in  view,  there  is  yet  one  other  general  consideration  which  should 
also  be  kept  in  mind,  viz.,  that  it  is  desirable,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
exclude  the  commercial  spirit,  and  to  frame  the  conditions,  as  far  as  may 
be,  so  that  the  struggling  poor  worker  may  have  in  all  respects  equal 
advantages  with  his  more  prosperous  neighbour.  The  following  points 
are  those  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  suggested  themselves  to  me  as 
worthy  of  consideration,  with  a  view  of  something  like  reform  and 
general  uniformity.  That  as  long  as  possible  a  notice  of  an  intended 
exhibition  be  given,  so  that  those  at  a  distance,  may  have  time  to  prepare, 
and  also  for  those  who  only  have  leisure  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 

1.  That  the  names  of  the  judges  be  announced  some  considerable  time 
before  the  pictures  be  sent  in.  Every  one  who  has  had  any  personal 
experience  of  any  form  of  examination  knows  how  much  personal  equa¬ 
tion  belongs  to  the  examiner,  and  if  this  be  so  in  a  set  subject  how  much 
more  must  it  be  so  in  an  open  subject,  such  as  art  ( quot  homines,  tot 
senteni'uz,  here,  if  any,  surely).  Consider  for  a  few  moments  the  differ¬ 
ence  it  would  make  in  the  selection  of  pictures  for  two  exhibitions  if  one 
knew  that  in  the  first  they  would  be  judged  according  to  the  fuzzy  (some¬ 
times  called  atmospheric)  school,  in  the  other  according  to  the  micro¬ 
scopic  definition  school. 

2.  As  regards  the  classification  of  pictures,  I  have  yet  to  see  anything 
like  a  satisfactory  one,  but  at  present  my  feeling  is  that  the  worst  possible 
is  that  of  classifying  by  superficial  area  (I  wonder  if  it  has  ever  occurred 
to  any  one  to  classify  by  weight,  frame  included?).  I  have  yet  to  learn 
in  what  way  quantity  can  be  a  substitute  for  quality — surely  it  is  better 
to  do  small  and  good  than  bad  and  big !  And  if  it  be  answered  that.it  is 
more  difficult  to  develop  a  plate  six  feet  by  four  feet  than  one  six  inches 
by  four  inches,  I  yet  fail  to  see  any  special  credit  to  the  man  who  develops 
with  a  bucket  rather  than  an  ounce  measure  ;  the  difference  is  one  rather 
of  expense  and  manual  labour  than  of  brains  and  artistic  power  and 
skill.  Anyhow,  I  think  a  big  picture  should  only  have  precedence  over  a 
small  one  when  they  are  equal  in  every  other  respect.  In  one  programme 
I  saw  Class  X,  “  for  whole-plates  or  over,”  and  Class  Y,  “  for  half-plates 
or  under.”  I  have  often  wondered  why  the  8x5  man  was  so  utterly 
suppressed — excommunicated.  Sizes  between  half-plate  and  whole-plate 
evidently  have  some  inherent  evil  connected  with  them.  This  should  be 
a  warning  to  any  intending  purchaser  of  that  size  of  camera.  Surely  sub¬ 
ject  is  a  better  basis  than  size  for  attempting  classification  if  it  must  be 
attempted,  but  the  broader  the  lines  the  better.  "Why  not  be  content 
with  indoor  and  outdoor,  without  subdividing  into  landscape  and  sea¬ 
scape,  &c,,  where  many  pictures  must  partake  equally  of  the  nature  of 
both,  and  perhaps  “  figure  ”  with  a  little  “  architecture  ”  included? 

3.  As  regards  process,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  use  process  as  a 
means  of  sub-classification.  To  my  mind,  nothing  seems  more  unjust 
(because  impossible)  than  to  compare  two  pictures  from  different  nega¬ 
tives  in  different  processes.  However  can  it  be  possible  to  compare, 
say,  an  oil  portrait,  a  water-colour  flower  subject,  a  platinotype  interior, 
an  engraving  seascape,  and  a  figure  composition  silver  print  ?  One 
might  as  well  compare  a  flute,  violin,  and  voice.  It  has  become  a 
fashion  (almost  a  mania)  to  regard  anything  in  black  and  white  as  more 
artistic  per  se  than  in  other  tones  ;  but  surely  this  is  false ;  there  is  no 
art  or  artistic  quality  in  any  one  colour  or  tint,  but  the  art  is  rather  in 
placing  that  one  tint  in  the  right  place.  Was  it  not  Raphael  who  let  out 
the  whole  secret  of  painting  when  he  said  it  consisted  in  putting  the 
right  colour  in  the  right  place  ?  I  think  it  is  a  serious  step  in  the  wrong 
direction  to  elevate  any  one  process  or  tint,  colour,  medium,  tone,  on  to  a 
pedestal,  and  I  realised  this  very  strongly  when  I  made  a  rough  analysis 
of  the  pictures,  processes,  and  awards  in  the  recent  Pall  Mall  Exhibition, 
and  drew  the  conclusion  that  “  black  and  big  ”  was  the  ruling  idea  in  the 
“  mind  judgmatical.” 

4.  Another  point  which  should  be  clearly  settled  once  and  for  all  13 
that  the  work  shown  should  bear  the  name  of  the  person  or  persons  who 
really  produced  the  picture ;  and  that  where  a  picture  is  the  joint  pro¬ 
duction,  the  various  names  of  the  producers  should  all  appear.  By 
production  of  picture  I  should  include  all  operations  from  making  the 
exposure,  i.e.,  either  actually  making  the  exposure,  or  assigning  the 
time  of  exposure  in  such  cases,  or  when  the  operation  is  in  the  picture 
or  is  out  of  actual  reach  of  the  lens ;  development  and  all  operations 
essential  to  the  production  of  the  negative,  including  retouching.  This, 
perhaps,  will  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  some  professional  operators. 
Printing,  toning,  fixing,  mounting,  spotting,  burnishing,  enamelling  in 
fact,  all  operations  up  to  the  production  of  the  picture  as  shown,  not 
including  framing,  of  course.  It  is  manifestly  unjust  that  all  the  credit 
should  be  assigned  to  the  so-called  operator  when  frequently  much  of 
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Ihe  real  credit  is  due  to  the  retoucher  and  printing  dodger,  or  dodging 
printer.  What  is  to  prevent  an  inferior  operator  getting  a  first-class 
retoucher  to  work  up  one  special  negative,  gain  a  notoriety,  and  ever 
after  pose  as  a  prize-taker  by  some  one  else’s  work  ?  If  the  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,  he  is  surely  worthy  of  recognition. 

5.  It  would  be  desirable  to  limit  the  number  of  pictures  shown  by  any 
one  person  or  firm,  with  a  view  to  finding  good  hanging  space  for  as 
many  worthy  pictures  from  different  workers,  rather  than  a  number  from 
one  artist.  The  actual  number  would  depend  upon  the  space  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  hanging  committee.  I  think  I  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
no  picture  with  a  frame  other  than  rectangular  should  be  admitted.  Not 
only  should  the  actual  number  of  pictures  in  frames  be  limited — for 
except  in  a  special  case  of  a  series  of  connected  scenes,  it  is  desirable  to 
discourage,  if  not  prohibit,  the  mixing  of  disconnected  pictures  in  one 
frame — but,  also,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  limit  the  actual  ivall  space ;  this 
would,  of  course,  as  above,  depend  on  the  available,  or  rather  rationally 
available,  wall  space  attainable.  This  leads  on  to  the  actual  hanging  of 
pictures.  Again,  I  think,  as  spectators  and  exhibitors,  we  should  all  in¬ 
finitely  prefer  to  have  our  work  rejected  rather  than  skied  or  floored. 
Excepting  at  the  not  very  probable  request  of  the  exhibitor,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  (after  carefully  observing  the  effect  of  height  in  various 
picture  galleries)  that,  except  in  very  unusual  cases,  no  picture  should  be 
hung  with  its  middle  line  higher  than  seven  feet,  or  lower  than  two  feet 
from  the  floor.  The  method  of  appointing  a  hanging  committee  is  at. 
present  to  me  an  unsolved  problem  ;  but  any  way,  I  think  that  no  short¬ 
sighted  person  can  be  considered  a  fit  person  to  select  or  arrange  pictures 
for  the  general  sight  (by  short  sight  I  should  say  one  who  cannot  read 
with  the  naked  eye  the  daily  press  at  ten  inches).  He  should  also  be 
thick-skinned ;  for  in  any  case  it  is  not  unlikely  he  may  require  that 
qualification.  As  regards  arranging  of  pictures,  I  fully  agree  with  the 
general  and  inherited  custom  of  keeping  oil  pictures  in  one  room  and 
water-colour  in  another,  and  not  mixing  them  ;  and  I  also  feel  that  more, 
much  more,  is  lost  than  gained  (if  anything  beyond  novelty  is  gained)  by 
mixing  pictures  by  different  processes.  This,  no  doubt,  like  so  many 
things  in  art,  is  a  matter  of  education,  or  the  neglect  of  it,  but  we  prefer 
to  call  it  a  matter  of  taste  ;  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  on  what 
grounds  an  arrangement  is  made  in  a  public  show  which  is  contrary  to 
the  custom  of  most  of  us  in  our  private  houses.  This  much  may  be  said, 
that  putting  side  by  side  pictures  of  the  same  general  tone  (by  same  or 
kindred  process)  would  assist  us  materially  in  making  non-odorous 
comparisons. 

6.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  pictures  to  form  a  series ,  I  feel  that  it 
should  be  left  to  the  exhibitor  to  say  how  many  his  series  should  consist 
of.  It  is  an  undesirable  thing  to  limit  a  man  to  any  fixed  number — six 
or  twelve  is  the  usual  number — but  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  should  suggest  that  exhibitors  be  invited  to  limit  themselves  ;  say, 
a  series  to  consist  of  not  less  than  three  or  more  than  twelve  pictures. 
This  would  also  apply  to  lantern  slides  and  microscopic  specimens. 

7.  The  question  of  charging  for  each — picture,  frame,  or  entrance  fee  : 
all  seem  inferior  to  charging  for  actual  wall  space.  This  latter  seems"  the 
most  just,  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  it  would  be  worth  while  asking 
the  question  whether  a  modified  scale  should  be  adopted,  somewhat  as 
follows,  suppose : — First  six  feet  at  6 d.  per  square  foot,  second  six  at  Is., 
third  at  Is,  6 d.,  and  so  on  ;  enlargement  at  half  this  rate.  This  would 
deter  men  from  seeking  size  or  number  of  frames  rather  than  quality ; 
but  it  may  be  thought  to  fall  the  more  heavily  on  those  using  large  sizes, 
to  which  it  may  be  replied  that  it  is  a  likely  presumption  that  the  man 
who  works  large  sizes  can  better  afford  extra  cost  than  he  who  uses  the 
smaller  sizes.  However,  whether  this  idea  finds  favour  or  not,  I  think 
the  plan  of  charging  for  space  is  more  just  than  for  number  of  frames. 
Before  passing  on  to  the  “warmer  corner”  of  the  subject— the  medal 
question — there  are  one  or  two  other  matters  which  may,  perhaps,  be 
worth  while  suggesting: — (a),  That  any  enlargement  be  accompanied  by 
a  direct  print.  (6),  The  focal  length  of  lens  be  stated,  (c),  It  would  be 
some  incentive  to  original  work  if  the  committee  gave  out  a  list  of  a  few 
suggested  subjects — quotations,  say,  from 

Hamlet.  “Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue.” 

Richard  III.  “  When  clouds  appear,  wise  men  put  on  their  cloaks.” 

Richard  ll.  “The  setting  sun  and  music  at  the  close,  as  the  last  taste  of 
sweets  is  sweetest  last.” 

Othello.  “I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty.” 

Macbeth.  “  Memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain.” 

Or,  again,  “Solitude,”  “A  Storm,”  “  Springtime,  ”>c. 

And  now  as  regards  judges  and  awards.  I  think  it  would  be  conducive 
to  the  general  well-being  of  photography  in  the  future,  and  the  peace  of 
mind  of  photographers  in  the  present,  if  a  few  simple  principles  were  set 
forth  and  generally  agreed  upon. 

First,  then,  that  few,  if  any,  men  excel  in  more  than  one  thing  ;  but  that 
those  who  do  excel  in  any  one  thing  are  apt,  if  not  extremely  likely,  to 
have  considerable— what  shall  I  call  it? — prejudice  has,  in  most  minds,  a 
bad  meaning — let  us  use  the  mathematical  term,  “personal  equation.” 
Therefore,  while  it  is  desirable  to  get  all  the  good  from  a  specialist,  it  is, 
at  the  same  time,  desirable  to  eliminate  his  personal  equation.  This 
obviously  can  only  be  done  by  having  more  than  one  judge. 

Now  since  there  are  three  ways  in  which  a  picture  (a  work  of  art 
generally)  may  be  viewed,  it  would  seem  desirable  that  we  should  have, 
at  least,  three  judges,  each  of  which  being  supposed  to  have  special  know- 
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edge  of  one  of  the  three  points  or  aspects  of  a  work  of  art,  but  aUo  some 
general  knowledge  of  the  other  two  sides  of  the  question.  I  may,  perhaps, 
be  permitted  to  explain  briefly  what  I  refer  to  by  these  three  aspects  of  a 
work  of  art. 

Firstly  and  lowest,  the  mechanical  handling  of  the  materials,  the  craft — 
technical  excellence  we  generally  say  in  photography— and  the  photo¬ 
grapher  is  not  altogether  unknown  whose  highest  aim  is  the  production 
of  a  crisp,  plucky,  sparkling  negative,  whether  it  be  of  a  row  of  telegraph 
posts  or  his  pretty  cousin. 

Secondly,  the  arrangement  not  only  of  the  material  but  the  parts  of 
the  picture ;  in  fact,  not  what  is  usually  called  composition,  treatment, 
chiaroscuro. 

Thirdly,  the  true  essential  soul  of  a  work  of  art,  the  poetry  of  the 
conception,  the  idea,  the  solution,  personality. 

It  is  the  general  absence  of  this  third,  but  far  most  important  and 
essential  part  of  a  work  of  art,  which  so  frequently  justifies  painters  in 
saying  that  photography  is  not  an  art,  because  it  has  no  soul,  spirit  in 
it — a  matter  of  optics  and  chemistry. 

One  may  say  these  three  parts  are  the  products  respectively  of  the 
body,  the  mind,  the  spirit  of  a  man.  The  two  first  may  be  taught,  learned 
by  rules ;  but  the  third  is  beyond  rule ;  like  the  poet,  the  artist  nascitur 
non  Jit. 

To  return  to  our  judges.  Let  us  suppose  we  have  found  three  good 
men  and  true ;  it  would  then  seem  highly  desirable  that  they  each 
separately  view  the  work  submitted  to  them,  and  assign  their  marks  for 
each  of  these  three  aspects ;  and  the  total  of  the  nine  sets,  i.e.,  three  sets 
of  three  judges,  be  the  basis  for  recognition  and  award.  Further,  I  think 
it  would  be  contributive  to  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  exhibitors  that  the 
judges  should  in  no  case  know  the  name  or  address  of  the  producer ; 
therefore  it  would  seem  a  good  general  rule  that  the  title  only  be  allowed 
to  appear  on  the  face  of  the  pictures.  Also,  that  the  judges  be  requested 
to  disregard  the  size,  i.e.,  superficial  area  of  the  picture;  and  only  in 
case  of  any  two  or  more  pictures  gaining  equal  marks  that  quantity  be 
allowed  to  tilt  the  scale. 

Much  has  been  said  (and  to  my  mind  justly)  against  the  hawking  about 
of  the  same  pictures  from  place  to  place  which  have  already  gained 
recognition.  It  is  pardonable  and  justifiable  in  a  man  who  feels  he  has 
done  his  level  best,  and  produced  something  which  he  feels  proud  of, 
having  failed  to  obtain  recognition  by  one  set  of  judges,  to  try  to  find 
another  set  who  see  the  merit  he  has  tried  to  put  into  it ;  but  once  having 
had  his  work  recognised,  then  it  becomes  something  very  like  what  we 
call  in  Cambridge  pot-hunting  not  to  be  satisfied  with  due  recognition. 

I  should  strongly  urge  that  all  pictures  which  are  to  receive  awards, 
receive  those  awards  on  condition  that  they  be  entered  as  copyright,  for 
future  reference  in  case  of  dispute — and  that  a  picture  having  obtained 
an  award  be  henceforward  ineligible  for  competition,  but  not  for  exhi¬ 
bition — and  in  this  case  I  think  it  might  be  reasonable  to  allow  the 
exhibitor  to  put  on  it  not  only  title,  but  his  name,  and  name  of  and  place 
where,  and  date,  when  it  gained  its  honours.  One  can  very  easily  see 
one  possible  result  of  permitting  the  same  picture  to  be  entered  for 
competition  a  second  time,  and  meeting  with  the  same  judges,  who  would 
recognise  an  old  friend,  and  having  put  him  top  of  the  tree  once,  feel 
bound  to  put  him  there  again.  This,  if  only  carried  far  enough,  would 
save  judges  a  lot  of  trouble;  in  fact,  by  keeping  to  the  same  exhibits  it 
would  be  quite  superfluous  for  the  judges  to  inspect  the  pictures,  a  copy 
of  the  catalogue,  by  post,  would  enable  them  to  tick  off  the  pictures  they 
always  award  medals  to — each  judge  having  his  pet  set  of  pictures.  If 
a  man  can  do  good  work  once,  let  him  do  it  again,  and  better  the  next 
time,  in  case  jealousy  should  tempt  seme  to  say  that  it  was  more  by  luck 
than  merit  that  he  gained  his  honours. 

As  to  the  giving  of  medals  or  certificates,  in  whatever  way  it  be  thought 
desirable  to  recognise  certain  work,  I  think  it  highly  desirable  to  do  away 
with  the  competitive  spirit — to  have  no  first,  second,  and  third — but  let 
all  the  awards,  whatever  they  may  be,  be  of  the  same  kind. 

But,  in  any  case,  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  a  small  printed 
card  be  given  to  those  gaining  recognition,  setting  forth  the  place  or  society 
and  date, title,  author,  size  of  picture,  process  or  other  particulars,  and 
signed  by  all  the  judges.  This  I  think  in  any  and  every  case,  but  also  as 
to  giving  medals.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  giving  them  has  had  on 
the  whole  a  good  influence,  stimulating  many  who  would  otherwise  have 
worked  in  a  desultory,  aimless  manner,  to  putting  forth  their  best  efforts. 
No  doubt  the  laxity  or  absence  of  clearly  defined  principles  has  to  a  great 
extent  given  rise  to  certain  abuses  regarding  the  giving  of  medals,  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  further  abuses  are  likely  to  arise ;  especially  in  the 
present  advertising  age  ;  but  no  great  alarm  need  be  felt  if  we  do  shortly 
find  that  A.  puffs  his  focussing  cloth,  and  B.  his  tripod  screw,  and  C.  his 
graduated  measure,  on  the  strength  of  D.  having  gained  a  medal.  I  think 
photographers  may  be  safely  left  to  estimate  advertisements  at  their 
genuine  worth. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  way  any  individual  or  society  can  influence 
a  trading  firm  using  exhibitions  or  competitions  as  a  part  of  their  trading 
system,  beyond  suggesting  that  photographers  as  a  body  are  desirous  of 
elevating  as  well  as  popularising  their  art,  yet  I  am  disposed  to  hope  that 
such  firms  would  be  willing  to  meet  the  expressed  wishes  and  views  of  a 
body  specially  called  together  to  consider  such  matters.  .  The  retaining 
of  exhibits,  indiscriminate  publication  of  Works  submitted,  &c.,  are 
calculated  to  discourage  many  exhibitors.  At  the  same  time,  amateurs 
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must  not  forget  that  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company  were  the  first 
(I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  the  first)  firm  or  society  to  organize  a 
general  amateur  exhibition,  and,  therefore,  are  indebted  to  this  firm. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  time  and  a  little  general  agreement  among  photo¬ 
graphers  will  adjust  most,  if  not  all,  the  defects  of  the  present  medal 
system  ;  but  I  should  imagine  that  the  general  vote  of  photographers  will 
be  in  favour  of  continuing  the  giving  of  medals  in  place  of  money  or  other 
prizes  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  anything  better  in  the  shape  of  a  non- 
perishable  award  of  small  intrinsic  value  than  a  silver  medal.  Therefore 
at  present  I  cannot  agree  with  the  suggestion  of  a  certain  photographic 
oracle,  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  abolishing  the  whole  system  of  medal 
giving.  Because  certain  alleged  abuses  may  have  taken  place  in  any 
i  system  is  not  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason  that  the  system  is  wrong  and 

should  be  abolished.  The  existence  of  drunkards  is  not  a  conclusive 

argument  for  universal  teetotalism.  And  because  medals  may  have  been 
given  somewhat  too  liberally,  is  short  argument  for  non-giving. 

Why  not  let  the  number  of  awards  depend  on  the  number  of  men  who 
attain  a  certain  percentage  of  the  theoretically  possible  maximum  ?  Make 
it  a  qualifying,  a  pass  examination,  rather  than  a  competitive.  The  spirit 
of  competition  has  been  proved  too  often  to  be  detrimental  to  the  culture 
of  originality,  and  an  artist  without  originality  is  nux  cassa — an  echo,  copy¬ 
ing  plagiarist — no  artist,  only  a  workman. 

After  the  paper  had  been  read,  Captain  Abney  said  :  We  first  propose 
to  discuss  the  point  whether  it  is  advisable  to  make  awards  at  all,  either 

of  medals  or  other  prizes,  and  then  to  follow  on  to  the  other  points 

mentioned  in  the  circular  sent  out. 

Mr.  Pringle  said,  supposing  exhibitions  are  necessary,  then  he  wanted 
to  try  to  point  out  now  that,  without  awards  of  some  kind  or  other,  ex¬ 
hibitions  would  lose  a  great  part  of  their  value.  What  do  we  exhibit  for  ? 
Partly  for  the  general  public  and  partly  for  the  photographic  world.  The 
general  public  is  probably  unable,  to  a  great  extent,  to  pick  out  the  best 
work.  That  will  probably  be  admitted  at  once.  Without  awards  it  will  never 
be  known  what  is  considered  the  best  work.  He  did  not  insist  on  a  medal, 
further  than  he  thought  it  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  the  public  and 
the  photographic  world  that  some  statement  should  be  made  as  to  which 
work  is  held  to  be  the  best. 

Mr.  Davison  said  Mr.  Pringle  had  held  that  without  medals  exhibitions 
would  lose  a  good  deal  of  their  value.  He  (Mr.  Davison)  did  not  see  that 
there  was.  any  advantage  to  photography  (and  that  he  took  to  be  the  object 
of  exhibitions  chiefly)  in  the  general  public  being  informed  as  to  which 
photograph  a  certain  select  body  considered  the  best.  He  thought  the 
mere  admission  to  the  exhibition  ought  to  be  considered  the  honour.  In 
this  way  only  the  very  best  work  would  go  before  the  public,  and  photo¬ 
graphy  as  an  art  would  be  held  in  higher  estimation  than  at  present.  He 
was  opposed  to  giving  medals,  not  particularly  because  it  was  likely  to 
cause  heartburnings,  but  because  the  system  generally  appeared  to  have 
had  very  bad  results.  Everything  should  be  done  to  give  dignity  to  photo¬ 
graphic  exhibitions  and  value  to  the  awards,  and,  to  attain  this,  only  work 
with  some  art  merit  at  least  ought  to  be  admitted.  The  aim  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  that  evening  ought  to  be  to  make  suggestions  for  an  exhibition  of  the 
highest  class — an  ideal  exhibition — rather  than  to  attempt  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  local  exhibitions,  where,  if  an  exhibition  were  decided  upon, 
the  special  circumstances  of  each  case  had  to  be  considered  to  make  the 
enterprise  a  success. 

Mr.  Pringle  agreed  completely  with  Mr.  Davison  that  the  best  award  of 
all  would  be  that  of  being  hung  at  all. 

Mr.  Blanckensee  thought  that  if  medals  were  not  given  to  the  best 
pictures  in  an  exhibition,  competitors  would  probably  not  send  in  such 
good  work.  He  hardly  thought  that  competitors  would  take  the  trouble 
of  working  up  a  pictur®  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection. 

Mr.  Hepburn  asked  if  it  were  not  considered  that  if  all  the  pictures 
were  limited  to  the  best  work,  there  would  hardly  be  any  exhibition  at 

Mr.  England  was  very  strongly  himself  in  favour  of  medals  being  offered, 
but  he  was  certainly  in  favour  of  their  being  very  much  more  restricted  than 
they  had  been.  Unless  pictures  attain  a  certain  standard  they  should  not 
receive  medals.  Very  competent  judges  should  be  appointed,  and  work 
which  did  not  rise  to  a  certain  standard  should  not  be  eligible.  Exhibitions 
had  advanced  photography  and  brought  it  to  its  present  state.  The  status 
of  exhibitions  had  been  lowered  by  manufacturers  offering  medals  for  ad¬ 
vertising  purposes. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  thought  the  present  state  of  photography  rendered  it  un¬ 
desirable  that  medals  should  be  awarded.  It  was  very  different  now  from 
what  it  was  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  England  that 
medals  had  done  great  service  to  photography.  Recently,  he  thought  the 
system  of  awarding  medals  had  been  a  great  mistake.  There  was  one 
remark  which  Mr.  Pringle  made  with  regard  to  the  outside  public  not 
aerng  able  to  form  a  correct  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  pictures, 
fears  ago  he  thought  that  remark  would  have  been  much  more  applicable 
-han  at  the  present  time.  The  general  public  had  been  educated  to  such 
m  extent  that  they  could  spot  a  good  picture  as  quickly  as  a  photographer. 
Lhe  fact  of  pictures  being  admitted  to  exhibitions  ought  to  be  considered 
iquivalent  to  the  award  of  a  medal.  He  considered  the  practice  of  medal 
qvmg  by  commercial  firms  as  a  highly  reprehensible  one,  and  should  be 
oppressed. 

Mr.  Sturmey  thought  wa  should  consider  the  status  of  the  exhibition, 


If  we  had  a  society  which  could  give  us  a  similar  status  to  the  Royal 
Academy,  he  thought  we  should  all  value  our  pictures  being  hung  there 
more  than  a  medal ;  but  not  so  in  regard  to  provincial  exhibitions,  where, 
he  thought,  medals  should  be  given. 

Mr.  Hollyer :  Giving  medals  has  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  art  side  of 
photography,  as  it  stimulates  imitation  and  chokes  off  originality. 

To  gain  the  sense  of  the  meeting  the  motion  was  then  put  as  follows : — 
tions^U^°n  ^°*  ^  '  *  'Are  awards  generally  desirable  at  photographic  exhibi- 

On  a  count,  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  majority  of  about  three  to 
one  in  favour  of  awards  being  given. 

The  Chairman .  The  next  proposal  to  be  put  is  whether,  granted  awards 
are  given,  the  exhibits  should  be  divided  into  an  art  section  and  a  tech¬ 
nical  or  scientific  one. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  thought  that  photography  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as 
occupying  two  distinct  positions,  one  which  might  be  called  the  refining 
or  art  side,  and  the  other  instructive  or  educational.  He  thought  that 
the  exhibits  should  be  divided  into  the  art  portion  and  the  technical 
portion,  and  this  wrould,  of  course,  necessitate  a  very  careful  and  separate 
selection  of  judges— those  for  the  technical  part  and  those  for  the  artistic 
side. 

After  further  discussion  it  was  moved  : — 

Resolution  No.  2  :  “That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  at  all  photographic 
exhibitions  there  should  be  a  division  of  the  exhibits  into  two  sections,  the  one 
artistic,  the  other  scientific,  to  be  judged  by  separate  sets  of  judges.” 

This  was  carried  unanimously.  The  next  point  agreed  upon  was 

Resolution  No.  3  :  That  a  limited  number  of  specially  selected  judges  is 
superior  to  a  vote  of  the  whole  body  of  members  of  a  society.” 

The  Chairman  then  put  forward  the  next  head  for  discussion 

“  The  Constitution  of  the  Board  of  Judges  :  First,  for  the  Art 

Section.” 

Mr.  Pringle  thought  that  by  whatever  means  judges  were  elected,  it 
was  necessary  that  they  should  know  something  about  the  subject  they 
were  going  to  judge  upon.  A  very  important  side  of  photography  was 
the  purely  scientific  side.  It  was  very  difficult  to  say  who  was  a  com¬ 
petent  judge  of  art.  He  thought  he  -was  right  in  saying  that  no  man  was 
a  judge  of  art.  It  was  necessary  in  scientific  photography  that  judges 
should  have  the  required  knowledge,  and  they  should  be  accepted  authori¬ 
ties  on  the  subject  they  were  going  to  judge.  Jurors  had  been  appointed 
to  examine  certain  classes  of  photographs,  of  which  they  had  been  ab¬ 
solutely  and  completely  more  ignorant  than  he  was  of  engineering. 
Judges  ought  not  only  to  know  their  work,  but  they  ought  to  be  accepted 
authorities  upon  it.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  artists  that  should  be 
on  a  jury  in  a  photographic  competition,  the  best  way  to  get  the  most 
art  would  be  to  have  all  artists  on  the  jury ;  but  all  artists  were  not 
painters.  The  vast  majority  of  painters  were  absolutely  ignorant  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  a  photographer  had  to  contend.  He  should  hope 
that  in  all  juries  to  decide  as  to  artistic  merit  in  photography,  there  should 
be  a  certain  amount  of  the  photographic  element  present.  Indeed,  he 
thought  it  desirable  on  the  whole  that  there  should  be  a  preponderance 
of  photographers,  and  he  would  like  to  protest  against  an  entire  jury  of 
painters.  He  should  prefer  a  photographic  jury  of  artist-men,  with,  per¬ 
haps,  a  spice  of  purely  painting-men  on  the  jury  to  help  them. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb:  I  think  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  artists  at  the  present 
time  are  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  of  photographers.  Indeed,  many 
of  them  take  an  active  interest  in  photographic  work. 

Mr.  Beck  said,  with  reference  to  the  selection  of  judges,  it  always  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  that  one  of  their  chief  services  was  in  pointing  out  what  is 
to  be  admired  in  a  photograph,  and  what  is  desirable  to  be  copied.  The 
question  to  be  looked  at  was  in  what  point  w?as  photography  deficient  ? 
The  point  that  should  be  specially  laid  stress  upon  was  that  the  judges 
ought  to  be  artists  who  would  point  out  w’hich  was  the  right  way.  Tech¬ 
nical  excellence  could  be  obtained  in  the  present  day  fairly  easily,  and  it 
was  therefore  of  much  less  importance. 

Mr.  Mackie  said,  for  an  artist  to  become  great  in  the  world  he  must 
be  a  faddist,  and  take  one  particular  line.  He  thought,  if  we  are  to  have 
artists,  we  should  choose  them  as  much  as  possible  from  men  who  are 
acquainted  with  photography. 

Mr.  Davison  :  In  the  art  sections  of  exhibitions,  men  thoroughly  able 
to  decide  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  pictures  ought  to  be  selected. 

If  awards  are  to  be  given,  then  surely  the  judges  for  the  art  section  should 
be  recognised  artists  only,  just  as  in  judging  microscopical  and  astro¬ 
nomical  work  specialists  only  could  decide.  If  there  was  a  photographer 
who  was  a  recognised  artist,  certainly  have  him  as  a  judge ;  but  the 
preponderance  should  consist  of  trained  artists. 

Mr.  Wellington  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Davison,  and  especially  with 
Mr.  Beck,  that  more  importance  should  be  placed  on  the  art  side  of  the 
question  than  to  the  technical  part.  Medals  should  be  given  for  technical 
work  only  in  microscopical  and  astronomical  work. 

The  subject  having  been  further  ventilated,  the  following  resolution 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Pringle : — 

“That  in  juries  of  limited  number  it  is  advisable  that  there  should  be  a 
preponderance  of  photographers,  admitted  authorities  on  the  artistic  side  of 
photography.” 
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Mr  Lambert  seconded  the  resolution,  and  said  certainly  it  would  be 
unfair  to  ask  a  collection  of  oil-painters  to  judge  a  work  on  statuary  To 
judge  a  piece  of  statuary  it  was  necessary  to  have  an  artist  as  well  as  a 
workman.  He  thought  a  jury  ought  to  consist  of  a  combination  of 
artists  as  artists,  and  photographers  as  photographers.  «  . 

Mr.  Davison,  in  moving  an  amendment,  said  that  the  point  he  felt 
compelled  to  emphasise  was  this— -that  there  were  not  half  a  dozen  well- 
known  photographers  who  were  actually  competent  to  act  in  the  capacity. 
The  knowledge  required  to  act  with  certainty  could  only  be  attained  by 
long  study  and  high  culture,  such  as  could  only  at  present  be  secured 
by  selecting  well-known  artists  with  trained  minds.  He  moved  as  an 
amendment — 

“That  in  constituting  any  board  of  judges  for  the  art  section  preponderance 
should  be  given  to  artists  recognised  in  the  artistic  world.”  ; 

Mr.  Wellington  having  seconded  the  amendment,  and  Mr.  Zaehnsdorf 
having  disapproved,  a  vote  was  taken,  when  the  amendment  was  negatived, 
and  Mr.  Pringle’s  resolution  carried  by  a  majority  of  about  three  to  two. 

Resolution  No.  4 :  “  That  in  juries  of  limited  number  it  is  advisable  that 
there  should  be  a  preponderance  of  photographers,  admitted  authorities  on  the 
artistic  side  of  photography.”  I 

The  following  resolution  was  then  adopted  unanimously  : — 

Resolution  No.  5  :  “That  in  the  scientific  section  properly  qualified  scientists 
be  appointed ;  and  that,  where  necessary,  experts  be  called  in  to  adjudicate. 

Mr.  Davison  brought  forward  the  next  point,  and  said  it  was  very 
desirable  that  if  medals  were  to  be  given  at  all,  there  should  be  some 
stricter  limitation  as  to  number  of  awards  than  was  adopted  at  present. 
The  cheapening  of  medals  by  their  being  given  in  such  profusion  and 
with  want  of  discrimination,  tended  directly  against  the  advancement  of 
photography  as  an  art.  The  financial  success  of  an  exhibition  was  made 
the  only  end,  and  to  secure  large  numbers  of  entries,  endless  varieties  of 
classes,  with  several  awards  in  each,  were  devised.  He  thought  this 
system  was  mischievous,  and  that  there  should  be  some  limitation  in  the 
number  of  prizes  given — say,  four  per  cent,  of  exhibitors.  _  He  thought, 
too,  that  this  was  the  place  to  take  exception  to  the  giving  of  manu¬ 
facturers’  prizes  in  exhibitions. 

Mr.  Lambert  agreed  as  to  the  undesirability  of  the  system  of  manu¬ 
facturers’  prizes  and  of  making  awards  of  no  value  by  presenting  them  in 
undue  profusion ;  but  he  thought  it  better  to  leave  the  matter  wholly  and 
absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  judges  as  to  how  many  should  be  given. 

After  further  discussion  the  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Pringle,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Cobb,  and  agreed  to  : — 

Resolution  No.  6  :  “That  this  meeting  deprecates  both  the  making  of  indis¬ 
criminate  and  large  numbers  of  awards,  and  the  acceptance  by  exhibition 
authorities  of  prizes  offered  for  the  purposes  of  advertising.” 

Further,  proposed  by  Mr.  Clifton,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  England  : — 
Resolution  No.  7  :  “  That  the  number  of  awards  be  left  entirely  to  the  ! 
judges,  who  should  have  full  power  to  withhold  or  to  grant  as  they  thought 
fit.” 

Discussion  was  then  given  to  the  following  points  and  resolutions, 
which  were  adopted  : — 

Proposed  by  Mr.  W.  Cobb,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Lambertd — 

No.  8  :  “That  all  awards  should  be  of  equal  value.” 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Lambert,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mackie 
No.  9:  “That  as  long  a  notice  as  possible  be  given  of  forthcoming  ex¬ 
hibitions.” 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Lambert,  seconded  by  Mr.  England  : — 

No.  10  :  “That  the  names  of  the  judges  should  be  published  as  early  as’pos- 
sible,  and  previous  to  the  date  fixed  for  entry  of  pictures.” 

A  suggestion  from  Mr.  Sturmey  that  a  fixture-list  of  exhibitions,  pub¬ 
lished  and  kept  up  in  the  photographic  papers,  would  be  of  some  service, 
was  approved  by  the  meeting. 

At  this  point  the  meeting  adjourned  to  Friday,  April  27,  when  the  dis¬ 
cussion  was  resumed,  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  acting  as  chairman. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  having  read  the  resolutions  agreed  to  at  the  pre¬ 
vious  meeting,  and  having  given  communications  received  since  that 
occasion, 

The  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  proceeded  to  refer  to  points  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  worthy  of  attention.  He  considered  it  a  most  important  matter, 
but  it  was  one  which  was  certainly  keenly  contested,  that  when  once  a 
picture  had  been  adjudged  worthy  of  distinction  it  should  no  further  be 
allowed  to  compete. 

Mr.  Grimshaw  thought  that  medalled  exhibitors  would  not  send  their 
pictures  unless  they  were  open  to  enter  them  for  competition.  As  in 
exhibitions  of  a  different  character,  he  would  suggest  the  addition  of  a 
champion  class,  in  which  the  distinguished  pictures  could  be  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  competition.  He  had  mentioned  this  suggestion  to  Mr.  H.  P. 
Robinson  when  at  Tunbridge  Wells  a  day  or  two  previously,  and  he  had 
expressed  approval  of  such  a  regulation. 

Mr.  Davison  remarked  that  this  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  also  sug¬ 
gested  in  some  of  the  replies  received  from  societies  and  from  individual 
exhibitors.  He  thought,  however,  that  it  might  possibly  be  found  that 
this  would  oftentimes  result  in  a  very  limited  class  being  formed. 

Mr.  Sturmey  pointed  out  that  in  that  case  the  judges,  as  already  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  Resolution  No.  7,  could  withhold  an  award  altogether. 


After  further  discussion,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  a 
large  majority : — 

Resolution  No.  11  :  “  That  when  once  a  picture  has  gained  a  medal  it  be  not 
again  admitted  to  competition  except  in  a  class  specially  set  apart  for  pictures 
previously  awarded  a  prize.” 

The  next  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to : — 

Resolution  No.  12  :  “That  in  cases  where  pictures  exhibited  are  the  woik  of 
more  than  one  operator,  the  same  be  notitied  in  the  catalogue.” 

On  the  next  point  an  animated  conversation  took  place,  a  proposition 
being  put  forward  by  Mr.  Lambert,  and  supported  by  several  speakers:— 

“  That  there  be  no  classification  of  pictures  whatever.” 

To  this  an  amendment  was  proposed  by  Mr.  S.  G.  B.  Wollaston  : — 

“  That  classification  by  subject  is  generally  desirable.” 

On  a  vote,  the  amendment  was  carried  by  a  very  slight  majority. 

Resolution  No.  13  :  “  That  classification  by  subject  is  generally  desirable.” 

Upon  this  Mr.  Lambert  proposed,  and  the  resolution  was  carried  : — 

Resolution  No.  14:  “That  a  stated  limit  be  imposed  upon  the  number  of 
pictures  eligible  to  be  sent  into  each  class  by  one  exhibitor.” 

A  proposition  was  put  forward  that  it  would  tend  to  the  improvement 
of  the  work  done  by  photographic  exhibitors  if  the  authorities  organizing 
exhibitions  would  suggest  certain  set  subjects  for  illustration,  giving  full 
notice  of  the  subject ;  but  this  was  allowed  to  drop  as  being  more  fitted 
for  private  arrangement  amongst  the  members  of  a  society. 

The  subjeot  of  charge  for  wall  space  as  opposed  to  charge  per  frame 
was  also  set  on  one  side  as  being  somewhat  outside  the  scope  of  the 
meeting,  and  a  matter  which  would  be  best  settled  by  supply  and 
demand. 

The  meeting  terminated  with  the  proposal  (cordially  made  by  gentlemen 
present  from  other  societies)  of  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Camera  Club  for 
bringing  forward  the  subject,  and  for  making  convenient  arrangements 
for  its  adequate  discussion  and  ventilation. 


Below  is  appended  a  statement  showing  the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
Provincial  Societies,  and  by  well-known  exhibitors,  in  answer  to  the 
circular  sent  out : — 

Cardiff  Amateur  Photographic  Society. 

Length  of  notice. — Spring,  three  months  ;  autumn,  four  months. 
Previous  announcement  of  judges. — No,  might  bias  exhibitor. 

Judges  for  artistic  or  technical  knowledge. — Same  judges. 

Class,  into  sizes  or  subject,  or  technical  and  artistic. — Certainly, 
according  to  size  and  subject. 

Awards  or  no  awards ;  system  of  first,  second,  and  third  prizes.— 
Three  prizes,  first,  second,  and  third  in  every  class. 

Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  same  picture. — Objectionable. 

Limit  of  number  of  pictures  or  wall  space  for  each  exhibitor. — Un¬ 
limited,  and  at  discretion  of  committee. 

How  much  to  be  done  by  the  exhibitor. — All  except  preparing  pate, 
paper,  mounting,  framing. 

General  remarks. — Apparatus,  plates,  &c.,  to  be  practically  tested,  and 
plates  to  be  selected  from  dealers.  Hanging  Committee  to  be  non¬ 
exhibitors,  and  appointed  by  council. 

Coventry  and  Midland  Photographic  Society. 

Length  of  notice. — As  long  as  possible. 

Previous  announcement  of  judges. — Not  before  entries. 

Judges  for  artistic  or  technical  knowledge. — Art  and  science  equally 
represented. 

Class,  in  sizes  or  subject,  or  technical  and  artistic. — According  to 
subject,  and  in  two  subdivisions  as  to  size. 

Awards  or  no  awards  ;  system  of  first,  second,  and  third  prizes. — First, 
second,  and  honorary  mention  at  judge’s  discretion. 

Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  same  picture. — Only  one  first  prize, 
except  in  a  class  specially  arranged  for  medalled  work. 

Limit  of  number  of  pictures  or  wall  space  for  each  exhibitor. — Should 
be  left  to  the  exhibition  committee  concerned. 

How  much  to  be  done  by  the  exhibitor. — Exposure,  developing,  printing, 
toning,  mounting,  and  retouching. 

General  remarks. — Champion  class  suggested  for  first  medal  pictures. 
Exhibition  fixture-list  suggested  in  photographic  press,  and  that  greater 
prominence  be  given  to  apparatus. 

||  Dartmouth  Amateur  Photographic  Society. 

Length  of  notice. — Three  months. 

Previous  announcement  of  judges. — Names  of  judges  should  be  an¬ 
nounced. 

Judges  for  artistic  or  technical  knowledge. — Judges  for  each  section. 
Class,  in  sizes  or  subject,  or  technical  and  artistic. — Subject  and  sub¬ 
division  under  and  over  whole  plate.  p  .  , 

Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  same  picture. — Unanimously  agams 
repeated  exhibition  of  same  medalled  picture. 

How  much  to  be  done  by  exhibitor. — All,  from  exposing  to  mounting. 

I  Derby  Photographic  Society. 

Length  of  notice. — Not  less  than  three  months. 

:  Previous  announcement  of  judges. — To  be  announced  at  same  time  a 
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Judges  for  artistic  or  technical  knowledge.— Judges  for  each  section. 

Class,  in  sizes  or  subject,  or  technical  and  artistic. — According  to 
subject. 

Awards  or  no  awards  ;  systems  of  first,  second,  and  third  prizes. — First 
and  second  judges  to  have  power  to  withhold  either  or  both  of  these. 
This  to  be  announced  on  circular. 

Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  same  picture.- — A  picture  once  medalled 
not  to  compete  again. 

Limit  of  number  of  pictures  or  wall  space  for  each  exhibitor.— Have  a 
limit  depending  on  available  wall  space. 

How  much  to  be  done  by  the  exhibitor. — Exposure,  development,  re¬ 
touching,  and  printing. 

General  Remarks..— Judging  :  separately  by  system  of  marks  and  take 
average. 

Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association. 

Length  of  notice. — Not  less  than  six  months. 

Previous  announcement  of  judges. — Either  at  opening  of  exhibition  or 
before,  if  possible. 

Judges  for  artistic  or  technical  knowledge. — The  majority  of  the  judges 
should  have  a-  technical  knowledge  of  the  art ;  the  minority  may  be 
appointed  for  artistic  quality. 

Class,  in  sizes  or  subject,  or  technical  and  artistic. — According  to 
subject. 

Awards  or  no  awards  ;  system  of  first,  second,  and  third  prizes. — If 
prizes  at  all,  then  first,  second,  and  third,  as  only  best  work  can  be  got 
for  exhibition  by  offering  prizes. 

Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  same  picture. — Say,  two  years  after 
first  exhibit. 

Limit  of  number  of  pictures  or  wall  space  for  each  exhibitor. — Do  not 
limit. 

How  much  to  be  done  by  the  exhibitor. — If  amateur  :  developing, 
printing,  and  retouching.  If  professional :  his  staff  ;  enlargements,  his 
staff  alone. 

General  remarks. — Charge  for  wall  space,  2s.  6d.  or  5s.  for  stated  space, 
and  a  small  charge  for  square  foot  afterwards.  No  advertising  medals. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

Length  of  notice.-—  Three  months. 

Judges  for  artistic  or  technical  knowledge. — Exhibitors  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  selection  of  judges. 

Class,  in  sizes  or  subject,  or  technical  and  artistic.  —  Artistic  and 
technical  excellence  should  be  distinguished. 

Awards  or  no  awards  :  system  of  first,  second,  and  third  prizes. — First, 
second,  and  third. 

Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  same  picture. — Not  objectionable. 

Limit  of  number  of  pictures  or  wall  space  for  each  exhibitor. — Depends 
on  circumstances. 

How  much  to  be  done  by  the  exhibitor. — At  least  make  and  develop  the 
negative. 

General  remarks.- — No  charge  for  wall  space,  if  possible. 

Gloucester  Photographic  Society. 

Length  of  notice. — Not  less  than  three  months. 

Previous  announcement  of  judges. — Committee  divided. 

Judges  for  artistic  or  technical  knowledge.— For  both. 

Class,  in  size  or  subject,  or  technical  and  artistic. — J-plate,  11  by  5  and 
under  ;  7J  by  5  to  10  by  8,  and  above  10  by  8. 

Awards  or  no  awards :  system  of  first,  second,  and  third  prizes. — First 
and  second  only.  Extra  at  discretion  of  judges. 

Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  same  picture.-- -Medalled  pictures,  one 
season  only. 

Limit  of  number  of  pictures  or  wall  space  for  each  exhibitor. — No  limit. 

How  much  to  be  done  by  the  exhibitor. — In  amateur  class  the  whole. 

Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  Photographic  Association. 

Length  of  notice. — -Six  months  at  least. 

Previous  announcement  of  judges.— No  need  to  announce  beforehand. 

Judges  for  artistic  or  technical  knowledge. — Five  in  number :  one 
painter,  one  professional,  one  local  judge. 

Class,  in  sizes  or  subject,  or  technical  and  artistic.  —  Subject  and 
classes  :  a  separate  class  for  every  dimension. 

Awards  or  no  awards  :  system  of  first,  second,  and  third  prizes. — Three 
for  large  classes,  for  others  two. 

Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  same  picture. — Medal  pictures  not  to 

compete. 

Limit  of  number  of  pictures  or  wall  space  for  each  exhibitor. — No  limit. 

How  much  to  be  done  by  the  exhibitor.— Exposure,  developing,  printing, 
retouching,  but  not  mounting. 

General  remarks. — Charge  for  wall  space,  2s.  6d.  per  square  foot. 

Sheffield  Photographic  Society. 

Length  of  notice.— Three  months. 

Previous  announcement  of  judges. — None  necessary. 

Judges  for  artistic  or  technical  knowledge. — For  both. 

Awards  or  no  awards  :  system  of  first,  second,  and  third  prizes. — First, 
second,  and  third,  and  extra. 

Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  same  picture. —For  one  year  from 
first  time  of  exhibit. 


Limit  of  number  of  pictures  or  wall  space  for  each  exhibitor. — Ten  feet 
only. 

How  much  to  be  done  by  the  exhibitor. — All. 

General  remarks. — No  charge  for  wall  space. 

Sutton  Society. 

Length  of  notice. — As  long  as  possible. 

Previous  announcement  of  judges. — Should  be  announced  previously. 
Judges  for  artistic  or  technical  knowledge. — The  art  section  artists  to 
preponderate. 

Class,  in  sizes  or  subject,  or  technical  and  artistic. — Subject  and  sub¬ 
division  in  sizes. 

Awards  or  no  awards  :  system  of  first,  second,  and  third  prizes. — First, 
second,  and  third. 

Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  same  picture. — Committee  divided. 
Limit  of  number  of  pictures  or  wall  space  for  each  exhibitor. — Must 
depend  on  circumstances. 

How  much  to  be  done  by  exhibitor. — All,  except  preparing  plates, 
paper,  mounting,  and  framing. 

General  remarks. — Charges  per  square  foot ;  pictures  to  be  hung  in 
each  class  together. 

Wallasey  Photographic  Association. 

Length  of  notice. — Six  months. 

Previous  announcement  of  judges. — Desirable  to  give  confidence  to 

exhibitors. 

Judges  for  technical  or  artistic  knowledge. — In  art  section  prepon¬ 
derance  of  artists. 

Class,  in  subject  or  sizes,  or  technical  and  artistic. — Subject  and 
subdivision  into  sizes. 

Awards  or  no  awards ;  system  of  first,  second,  and  third  prizes. — 
Awards  in  all  cases,  say  first,  second,  and  third. 

Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  same  picture. — Only  where  special 
class  provided. 

Limit  of  number  of  pictures  or  wall  space  for  each  exhibitor. — No 
limit. 

How  much  to  be  done  by  the  exhibitor. — All,  mounting  and  framing 

excepted. 

General  remarks. — Charges,  2s.  6 d.  per  square  foot ;  total  charge  not 

to  exceed  5s. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Alabone. 

Previous  announcement  of  judges — Certainly  not. 

Appointment  of  judges. — Certainly.  Photographers  in  artistic  section. 
Class,  in  sizes  or  subject,  or  technical  and  artistic. — Divisions  in  both 
sections.  Pictures  of  same  size  should  compete  together. 

Awards  or  no  awards  ;  system  of  first,  second,  and  third  prizes. — 
Awards  bring  out  better  work,  exhibitor  being  put  on  his  mettle.  If  no 
awards  then  poorer  work  sent  in.  Prizes,  first,  second,  and  third.  _ 
Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  medalled  pictures  in  competition. — 
Prohibited  after  gaining  two  prize  medals,  excepting  in  a  class  specially 
for  medalled  pictures. 

How  much  of  the  work  exhibited  to  be  done  by  exhibitor.— Whole  of 

the  work. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Berkeley. 

Previous  announcement  of  judges. — Should  be  announced  beforehand, 
to  give  confidence  to  exhibitors  or  otherwise. 

Appointment  of  judges. — In  art  section,  say  five — three  artists,  two 
photographers.  In  scientific  section,  tried  scientific  men,  say  three — two 
for  knowledge  of  photographic  science. 

Class,  in  sizes  or  subject,  or  technical  and  artistic.— Division  into  art 
and  scientific  sections  feasible.  Size  no  object ;  the  artistic  effect  to  be 
sought  for. 

Awards  or  no  awards;  system  of  first,  second,  and  third  prizes. — 
Awards  not  objectionable,  and  are  an  incentive  to  good  work.  Should  be 
of  equal  value,  and  not  too  numerous.  Should  be  diplomas  rather  than 
baits.  _  .... 

Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  medalled  pictures  in  composition. — 

1.  Not  advisable  to  encourage  the  sending  for  competition  of  a  prize 
picture  to  many  exhibitions  after  its  merits  have  been  fully  recognised. 

2.  Probably  too  many  exhibitions  held  in  the  same  year  giving  medals. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Beer. 

Length  of  notice. — Three  to  eight  months,  according  to  season. 
Previous  announcement  of  judges. — From  the  first  if  possible. 
Appointment  of  judges. — The  best  photographers  be  asked  to  judge. 
Class,  in  sizes  or  subject,  or  technical  and  artistic. — Subject ;  decidedly. 
Awards  or  no  awards  :  system  of  first,  second,  and  third  prizes.  One 
or  two  awards  in  each  class,  according  to  its  interest  and  importance. 

Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  medalled  pictures  in  competition. 
One  special  class  for  medalled  pictures. 

Limit  of  number  of  pictures  or  wall  space. — Depends  on  space  at  dis- 

^  How  much  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  exhibitor.  —  In  the  pro¬ 
fessional  or  open  class  no  restriction;  in  the  amateur  class,  negative 
and  printing. 

General  remarks. —Avoid  the  selection  of  judges  with  “cranks. 
Charge  for  wall  space,  say,  3s.  per  square  foot. 
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Mr.  W.  J.  Byrne. 

Previous  announcement  of  judges. — Most  decidedly  announce  judges. 

Appointment  of  judges. — Artists  and  artist  photographers. 

Class,  in  sizes  or  subject,  or  technical  and  artistic. — Art  and  scientific 
sections  should  be  separate.  Subdivisions  in  subjects  and  sizes. 

Awards  or  no  awards  :  system  of  first,  second,  and  third  prizes. — Em¬ 
phatically  in  favour  of  awards  and  degrees  in  same. 

Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  medalled  pictures  in  competition. — 
Medalled  pictures  should  not  be  exhibited  again. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Emerson. 

Length  of  notice. — Three  months  at  least. 

Previous  announcement  of  judges. — Let  there  he  no  judges. 

Appointment  of  judges. — Good  technique  is  good  art,  and  this  can  only 
be  judged  by  good  artists. 

Class,  in  sizes  or  subject,  or  technical  and  artistic. — No  classification 
according  to  anything  except  goodness  and  badness.  Bad  work  to  be 
rigidly  excluded. 

Awards  or  no  awards:  system  of  first,  second,  and  third  prizes. — No 
one,  two,  and  three.  Who  can  decide  such  refinements — only  artists  ? 
No  awards  at  all. 

Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  medalled  pictures  in  competition. — 
Let  all  pictures  be  rejected  which  have  not  been  taken  within  three  years. 
This  would  give  time  for  the  good  pictures  to  go  round  the  provinces. 

Limit  of  number  of  pictures  or  wall  space. — Four  pictures,  each  in 
separate  frames. 

How  much  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  exhibitor? — All;  except 
printing.  Printing  to  be  allowed  to  make  competition  with  professional 
photographer  fair. 

General  remarks. — Above  all,  do  away  with  all  distinction  between 
amateur  and  professional,  and  no  qorizes.  Charge  for  wall  space,  but  pay 
carriage  on  accepting  pictures.  Elect  hanging  committee  by  plebiscite 
of  all  exhibitors. 

Messrs.  Green  Bros. 

Previous  announcement  of  judges. — To  be  announced  beforehand. 

Appointment  of  judges. — Artists  and  photographers. 

Awards  or  no  awards  :  system  of  first,  second,  and  third  prizes. — 
Awards  to  be  given,  but  not  in  profusion  ;  one  for  best  series  in  each 
class,  irrespective  of  size. 

Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  medalled  pictures  in  competition. — 
Allowed  to  compete  again  in  any  other  exhibition  than  the  one  where 
medal  was  gained. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Hare. 

Length  of  notice. — As  long  as  possible. 

Previous  announcement  of  judges. — Most  important  to  do  so,  to  give 
confidence  to  the  exhibitor. 

Appointment  of  judges. — Three  to  five  judges  in  art  section,  one  R.A. 
and  two  photographers ;  if  five,  two  R.A.’s  and  three  photographers. 

Class,  in  sizes  or  subject  or  technical  and  artistic. — According  to  subject 
and. size,  whole  plate  to  be  the  distinction. 

Awards  or  no  awards.  System  of  first,  second,  and  third  prizes. — Not 
certain,  but  inclined  to  approve  of  first,  second,  and  third. 

Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  medalled  picture  in  competition. — 
The  same  picture  should  be  allowed  to  be  exhibited  for  a  period  of  twelve 
months,  but  never  admitted  for  competition  afterwards. 

Limit  of  number  of  pictures  or  wall  space. — Two  in  each  class  ;  sixteen 
feet  the  limit. 

How  much  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  exhibitor. — All,  save  rolling. 

General  remarks. — If  provincial  societies,  officers  of  societies  concerned 
should  not  compete.  Charges  6 d.  per  square  foot ;  2s.  6 d.  minimum 
charge.  Hanging  committee  to  be  men  without  interest  in  exhibition. 

Mr.  J.  Lafayette. 

Previous  announcement  of  judges. — Yes,  names  should  be  known. 

Awards  or  no  awards. — Awards  are  desirable. 

Division  into  art  section  and  scientific. — A  desirable  division. 

Judges. — For  art  section  bothartists  and  photogra  phers.  For  scientific 
section,  neither  artists  nor  photographers  necessarily. 

System  of  prizes. — First,  second,  and  third. 

Exhibition  in  competition  of  medalled  pictures. — May  be  exhibited  at 
any  number  of  competitions. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Lord. 

Previous  announcement  of  judges. — Should  be  announced  beforehand. 

Appointment  of  judges. — Prefer  artists  and  photographers  jointly. 

Class,  in  sizes  or  subject,  or  technical  and  artistic.  —Arranged  in  classes. 

Awards  or  no  awards ;  system  of  first,  second,  and  third  prizes. — Two 
medals  of  different  values. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson. 

Length  of  notice. — As  early  as  possible. 

Previous  announcement  of  judges. — Before  the  pictures  are  sent. 

Appointment  of  judges. — Judging  of  artistic  and  technical  excellence 
cannot  be  separated.  The  best  judge  is  the  one  who  can  see  intention  as 
well  as  accomplishment. 

Class,  in  sizes  or  subject,  or  technical  and  artistic. — In  classifying  the 
general  effect  of  the  exhibition  should  take  precedence  of  all  other  con¬ 
siderations.  The  pictures  should  be  mixed. 


Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  medalled  pictures  in  competition. — 
Must  depend  upon  the  exhibition  authorities,  but  it  ought  to  be  a  question 
of,  “  Is  this  the  best  picture?”  not  “  Has  this  picture  had  enough  medals?” 

Limit  of  number  of  pictures  or  wall  space. — Difficult  to  limit.  Few 
exhibitors  exceed  the  bounds  of  moderation. 

How  much  of  the  work  to  be  done  b,y  exhibitor. — All  but  mounting  and 
framing.  That  is,  whole  of  the  “  making  the  picture.” 

Mr.  S.  II.  R.  Salmon. 

Length  of  notice. — As  long  as  possible. 

Previous  announcement  of  judges. — Not  to  be  announced  till  after  the 
reception  of  the  pictures. 

Appointment  of  judges. — No  picture  class  artists  should  judge. 

Class,  in  sizes  or  subject,  technical  and  artistic. — Should  be  classed, 
and  picture  class  judged  entirely  on  its  artistic  merits  by  special  panel  of 
judges. 

Practice  or  frequent  exhibition  of  medalled  pictures  in  competition. — 
Works  should  not  be  exhibited  when  a  year  has  elapsed  since  first  ex¬ 
hibited. 

How  much  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  exhibitor. — Entirely  by  exhibitor. 

General  remarks. — Strongly  against  appointment  of  judges  year  after 
year  ;  and  object  to  private  individuals  and  firms  offering  medals  for 
advertising  purposes. 

Sir  David  Salomons. 

Class,  in  sizes  or  subject,  or  technical  and  artistic. — Up  to  fifteen  by 
twelve,  according  to  subject,  after  by  size. 

Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  medalled  pictures  in  competition. — 
Only  medal  once,  then  disqualify  for  a  reward. 

Limit  of  number  of  pictures. — Three  large,  six  small. 

How  much  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  exhibitor. — Retouching  may 
be  put  out.  Negative  only,  unless  printing  process  is  a  special  one. 
Silver  printing  only  should  be  put  out,  none  other. 

Mr.  F.  Machell  Smith. 

Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  medalled  picture  in  competitions. — 
Should  limit  number  of  times  picture  be  exhibited. 

General  remarks. — Has  felt  very  strongly  that  there  should  be  a 
special  class,  in  which  the  whole  of  work  of  a  picture  is  bona  fide  done  by 
the  exhibitor. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Sutcliffe. 

Length  of  notice. — Month  or  six  weeks. 

Previous  announcement  of  judges. — Not  to  be  announced  previously. 

Appointment  of  judges. — For  artistic  knowledge  only  in  art  section. 
All  artists  preferred. 

Class,  in  size  or  subject,  or  technical  and  artistic. — Exhibition  should 
not  be  divided  into  classes. 

Awards  cr  no  awards  ;  system  of  first,  second,  and  third  prizes. — All 
awards  of  one  value.  Approve  of  awards  ;  poor  work  would  gain  promin¬ 
ence  if  no  awards. 

Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  same  medalled  picture  in  compe¬ 
tition.  If  same  picture,  is  not  to  receive  more  than  one  medal.  Rather 
tend  to  the  production  of  a  lot  of  second-class  work. 

General  remarks. — No  manufacturers’  award  to  be  received. 

Mr.  H.  Symonds. 

Previous  announcement  of  judges. — Should  not  be  announced  before¬ 
hand. 

Appointment  of  judges. — Artists  and  photographers  combined. 

Class,  in  sizes  or  subject,  or  technical  and  artistic. — Exhibition 
should  not  be  divided  into  classes. 

Awards  or  no  awards  ;  system  of  first,  second,  and  third  prizes. — 
Awards  should  be  given  when,  in  the  opinion  of  judges,  examples  of 
work  are  up  to  a  certain  standard. 

Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  medalled  pictures  in  competition. — 
Allow  medalled  pictures  to  be  exhibited  again,  or  there  will  be  an  inferior 
lot  of  pictures  medalled.  There  should  be  fewer  exhibitions. 

Mr.  H.  Tolley. 

Appointment  of  judges. — The  judges  should  essentially  be  photo¬ 
graphers,  who  have  also  artistic  knowledge  for  art  section,  and  scientific 
photographers  for  scientific  section. 

Class,  in  sizes  or  subject,  or  technical  and  artistic. — Artistic  and 
scientific  sections ;  artistic  merit  main  object,  not  size. 

Awards  or  no  awards. — Awards  should  be  given  first  and  second  prizes. 

Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  medalled  picture  in  competition. — 
Should  allow  medalled  pictures  to  be  exhibited  repeatedly. 

General  remarks. — No  manufacturing  or  advertising  medals. 

Mr.  A.  J.  West. 

Previous  announcement  of  judges. — Do  not  consider  it  a  matter  of 
importance  either  way. 

Appointment  of  judges. — Artistic  section,  one  half  photographers  and 
other  half  artists.  Scientific  section.  Scientific  men  only,  not  artists.. 

Class,  in  sizes  or  subject,  or  artistic  and  technical. — Art  and  scientific 
photography  should  be  kept  separate.  Sizes  should  not  be  seriously 
marked  out. 

Awards  or  no  awards  system,  first,  second,  and  third  prizes. — Most 
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necessary  that  awards  should  be  given.  One  award  only  in  each  section 
— the  highest. 

Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  medalled  picture  in  competition. — 
The  present  system  of  sending  same  picture  to  several  exhibitions  I 
consider  a  good  one. 

- + - 

©ut  IBtritnrial  ©atile. 

A  H  i  story  of  Photography. 

By  W.  J.  Harrison,  F.G.S.  Bradford:  Percy  Lund  &  Co.  London:  Triibner  &  Co. 
For  a  long  time  we  have  been  without  a  handy  work  of  reference  to 
photographic  historical  matters.  The  late  Professor  Hunt  supplied 
this  up  to  date,  both  in  his  Treatise  on  Photography  and  in  his 
General  Summary  of  the  History  of  Photography ,  compiled  for  the 
British  Association,  and  printed  by  that  body  in  their  reports  for 
1850;  but  these  dates  are  now  very  long  ago.  Another  compendium 
was  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  Abridgments  of  Specifications 
Relating  to  Photography ,  issued  by  the  Patent  Office  in  1861 ;  and  a 
fourth,  in  the  form  of  a  handsome  and  beautifully  illustrated  volume, 
in  1878,  by  Gaston  Tissandier  (Sampson  Low  &  Co).  But  photo¬ 
graphy  has  advanced  since,  and  the  time  is  ripe  for  still  another 
history  to  bring  matters  up  to  the  present  time.  This  task  has  been 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Harrison,  and  it  can  have  been  no  light  one, 
involving  as  it  does  such  an  amount  of  wading  through  the  serial 
and  other  literature  of  photography.  Our  author  seems  to  have 
entered  upon  his  labours  with  a  love  for  them ;  he  has  achieved  his 
results  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 

Mr.  Harrison  treats  his  subject  in  a  methodical  way.  After  a 
chapter  on  the  origin  of  photography,  early  pioneers,  such  as  Wedg¬ 
wood,  Niepce,  Daguerre,  Herschel,  Talbot,  and  men  of  that  class,  are 
introduced  and  their  labours  recorded.  Processes,  whether  in  negatives 
or  in  a  printing  direction,  are  unearthed  ab  initio,  and  credit  accorded 
from  the  data  given.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  “  history  ”  is  a 
dull,  dry  rechauffe  from  the  journals ;  on  the  contrary,  the  mind  of 
the  author  runs  through  it  all,  cementing  one  part  to  another  in  a 
complete  whole.  It  is  illustrated  by  several  portraits  of  men  whose 
names  are  more  or  less  known  in  connexion  with  the  art-science,  the 
printing  of  some  of  which  is,  perhaps,  the  least  successful  part  of  the 
book.  These  are  accompanied  by  sketches  of  lives  and  careers. 

There  is  much  more  labour  involved  in  the  preparation  of  this  book 
than  would  appear  at  a  cursory  glance,  and  we  shall  value  it  highly 
as  a  work  of  reference. 


Retouching  Made  Easy. 

By  J.  Hubert,  Mare-street,  Hackney,  E. 

Although  only  a  pamphlet  of  eighteen  pages,  Mr.  Hubert  manages 
to  find  space  in  it  for  many  useful  and  practical  hints  regarding 
retouching.  The  raison  d'etre  of  its  appearance  is  alleged  to  be  that 
there  are  no  works  treating  exclusively  on  this  subject,  a  surmise  in 
which  Mr.  Hubert  is  in  error,  as  a  glance  at  our  bookshelves  imme¬ 
diately  shows.  But  we  are  always  glad  to  see  as  much  literature  and 
light  thrown  upon  any  subject  of  photographic  interest  as  possible, 
more  especially  when,  as  in  this  instance,  it  emanates  from  a  practical 
man  who  is  conversant  with  his  subject. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  5869. — “Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras. ”  J.  Harmer. — Bated 
April  20,  1888. 

No.  5974. — “Improvements  in  Magnesium  Lighting  Apparatus  for  Taking 
Photographic  Pictures.”  Communicated  by  J.  W.  C.  C.  Schirm.  E  Edwards. 
—Dated  April  21,  1888. 

No.  6000. — “Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras.”  C.  Tomlinson. — 
Dated  April  23,  1888. 

No.  6221. — “Improvements  in  Photographic  Shutters.”  M.  Sharpe. — 
Dated  April  26,  1888.  - — 

SPECIFICATION  PUBLISHED. 

No.  4915. — “Producing  Photographs  in  Colours.”  W.  Trenemen. — Price  6 d. 
PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Improvements  in  the  Production  of  Photographs  in  Colours. 

No.  4915.  William  Trenemen,  10,  Old  Jewry- chambers,  London. — 
April  2,  1887. ' 

This  process  is  founded  upon  the  carbon  process  and  its  various  ramifications. 
A  photographic  print  is  produced  (from  a  negative  taken  in  the  usual  way)  in 
any  of  the  several  manners  recommended  by  Swan,  Lambert,  the  Autotype 
Company,  and  others  who  practise  printing  with  gelatine  sensitised  so  that  the 
action  of  light  is  shown  upon  development.  Such  print  should  be  produced 
upon  a  collodionised  glass  or  such  other  surface  as  will  admit  of  its  ultimate 


transfer  to  paper,  glass,  china,  or  other  permanent  support.  A  coloured  print 
may  be  made  by  the  Specification  No.  797,  1866,  or  as  follows:— A  glass 
transparency  is  produced  by  any  of  the  various  wet  or  dry-plate  processes  and 
varnished  with  a  hard  waterproof  varnish  such  as  that  made  by  mixing  com¬ 
mercial  white-hard  varnish  and  methylated  spirits  of  wine  in  proper  propor¬ 
tions.  Another  and  better  method  for  the  firocess  consists  in  printing  a  carbon 
print  from  the  original  negative,  and  developing  this  print  upon  a  temporary 
flexible  support,  and  then  transferring  it  to  glass  which  has  been  prepared  in 
the  usual  way,  either  by  a  substratum  of  albumen  or  gelatine  mixed  with 
chrome  alum  or  other  similar  substance  which  renders  the  image  (after  develop¬ 
ment)  undetachable  from  the  glass.  This  carbon  transparency  .should  also 
when  dry  be  varnished  with  a  similar  varnish  as  that  previously  recommended. 
After  the  varnish  is  quite  dry  a  piece  of  thin  paper  of  strong  texture,  such  as 
that  known  as  “rice,”  is  damped  and  stretched  over  the  film  side  of  the  trans¬ 
parency.  By  transmitted  light  the  proper  colours  are  washed  evenly  over  the 
paper,  and  may,  if  thought  proper,  be  shaded  to  any  extent,  so  long  as  such 
shading  coincided  with  the  lights  and  shadows  in  the  photograph,  the  outline 
for  the  colouring  being  supplied  by  the  light  passing  through  the  transparency. 
Water  colours  are  best  for  the  paper  painting,  but  in  cases  where  some  of  the 
fine  lines  are  concerned,  or  where  in  the  final  process  the  fitting  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult,  oil  colours  should  be  used  for  painting  those  portions  on  the  carbon  film 
itself  which  is  to  be  superimposed  upon  the  coloured  paper.  A  little  expe¬ 
rience  will  show  where  it  is  better  to  use  oil  colours  upon  the  carbon  film  and 
where  water  colours  are  to  be  solely  relied  upon  with  the  paper  backing.  As 
little  oil  work  should  be  put  upon  the  carbon  film  as  possible,  as  the  paper 
backing  will  not  adhere  so  firmly  to  the  carbon  film  where  oil  colours  are  used ; 
the  carbon  film  having  a  great  and  uncontrollable  tendency  to  split  away  from 
the  paper  backing  when  oil  colours  are  used  on  any  large  amount  of  surface. 
However,  when  used  for  small  surfaces  this  tendency  is  annulled,  probably 
from  the  entire  contact  ensured  by  the  surrounding  surfaces  where  water 
colours  are  employed.  The  oil  colours  should  be  mixed  with  as  much  mastic 
or  other  similar  varnish  as  possible  in  order  to  facilitate  their  drying,  and, 
what  is  of  more  importance,  their  final  adherence  to  the  paper  holding  the 
remaining  colours. 

When  the  colouring  upon  the  paper  is  completed  and  is  quite  dry  it  is 
immersed  or  floated  in  a  warm  solution  of  gelatine  or  other  transparent 
mountant  of  a  proper  strength,  say  twenty  per  cent,  gelatine  solution  ;  the 
carbon  print  also,  which  is  to  form  the  face  of  the  finished  print,  should  receive 
a  coating  of  the  gelatine  or  whatever  mountant  is  used  for  the  coloured  paper 
print ;  when  both  are  thus  prepared  the  coloured  paper  print  is  laid  face 
upwards  and  the  carbon  print  is  superimposed  upon  it,  care  being  taken  that 
the  colours  are  in  their  proper  places  under  the  carbon  print  ;  if  the  colours 
on  the  paper  fit  the  carbon  film  the  two  are  squeezed  together  and  left  until 
the  gelatine  is  set  and  then  immersed  in  a  fifteen  per  cent,  solution  of  alum  for 
five  minutes,  or  the  prints  may  be  left  to  dry  upon  the  glass,  and,  after  being 
cut  round  and  stripped  from  the  glass,  may  be  immersed  in  the  alum  solution 
for  the  same  period  before  mounting.  Should  the  coloured  paper  and  carbon 
print  not  fit  exactly  the  first  time  of  trying  them  together  they  can  easily  be 
separated,  and  if  the  coloured  paper  is  too  short  for  the  carbon  print,  by 
having  it  longer  or  immersing  it  in  the  hot  gelatine  solution  it  will  be  found  to 
lengthen  ;  or  if  the  coloured  paper  print  is  too  long,  by  allowing  it  to  dry 
slightly  and  immersing  it,  or  floating  on  a  solution  of  a  lower  temperature,  or 
simply  brushing  it  over  (after  drying)  with  the  gelatine  solution  or  whatever 
mountant  is  used,  it  will  be  found  to  have  contracted  to  the  proper  size.  The 
squeezing  will  then  complete  the  print. 

After  the  carbon  print  which  is  to  supply  the  outline  for  painting  has  been 
developed  upon  the  temporary  support  it  can  be  transferred  to  paper  instead 
of  glass,  but  this  does  not  make  the  ultimate  finished  print  tit  so  well,  on 
account  of  the  expanding  and  shrinking  of  the  paper,  although  this  even  is 
preferable  to  the  silver  print  used  in  the  Cellerier  process.  When  using  the 
expression  about  the  coloured  paper  print  being  quite  dry  I  do  not  mean  the 
paper  itself  being  dry,  but  that  the  colours  are  sufficiently  set,  so  that  they  do 
not  run  when  immersed  or  floated  on  the  gelatine  solution. 

Claims  : — 1.  The  use  of  a  transparency  developed  on  a  flexible  support  and 
transferred  to  glass,  as  described.  2.  The  use  of  oil  colours  to  part  of  the  film 
itself  and  the  colouring  the  remainder  of  a  separate  paper  with  water  colours. 
3.  The  use  of  a  gelatine  bath  for  floating  or  immersing  the  paper  holding  the 
water  colours  and  gelatinising  the  film  of  carbon  either  taken  together  or 
separately. 

— - + - 

iiimtngss  of  ^octettes. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

5a,  Pall  MaU  East. 

8  . 

N  eweastle-on-Tyne  &  N.  Counties 

„  8 . 

Masonic  Hall,  Cooper-st..Manchstr. 

"  8  . 

Sykes’s  Restaurant,  33,  Victoria-st. 
The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Bolton. 

"  8 

9 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street, E.C. 

"  10  . 

Free  Public  Library,  Hamilton-st. 

"  10  . 

Bridges  &  Smith's  Studio,  Bradford 

"  10  . 

36,  George-street. 

"  10  . 

Mason’s  Hall,  Basingha ,11-street. 

;;  ii . 

Ireland  . 

Roval  College  of  Science,  Dublin. 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday  night,  April  26,  at  a  meeting  of  the  above  Association,  held  ac 
the  Masons  Hall  Tavern,  City,  Loudon,  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  presided. 

After  a  few  words  from  members  of  the  deputation  which  had  attended  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Camera  Club  on  photographic  exhibitions,  Mr.  C.  G.  HaiJs 
was  elected  a  member  ol  the  Association. 
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In  preparing  the  optical  lantern  for  a  lantern  exhibition  some  mist  between 
the  cold  lenses  at  first  produced  a  deteriorating  effect  upon  the  disc  of  light 
upon  the  screen,  whereupon  the  Chairman  remarked  that  he  had  holes  in  the 
mounts  of  his  lantern  condensers  and  objectives  through  which  he  could  blow 
air  by  means  of  an  indiarubber  ball,  and  thereby  quickly  evaporate  and  carry 
off  any  moisture  from  the  lenses. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater  then,  by  means  of  a  small  lantern,  which  he  said 
he  considered  to  be  optically  perfect,  projected  upon  the  screen  a  series  of 
sixty-four  lantern  views  taken  in  the  Solomon  Islands,  in  the  South  Pacific,  by 
Mr.  C.  W.  Woodford,  of  Gravesend,  who  had  lent  the  slides  for  the  occasion. 
The  natives  of  these  islands  are  addicted  to  “head  hunting,”  and  have  exter¬ 
minated  human  dwellers  upon  one  or  two  of  the  islands  because  of  their  energy 
in  pursuit  of  the  occupation ;  altogether  the  islands  are  dangerous  for  an 
unprotected  stranger  to  visit.  One  of  the  slides  represented  Mr.  Woodford’s 
house  at  Alu,  a  town  on  Treasury  Island.  This  dwelling  was  assigned  to  him 
by  King  Gorea,  who  appeared  in  a  red  flannel  shirt,  trousers,  and  an  old  felt 
hat.  Mr.  Woodford  paid  for  the  house  one  axe,  four  knives,  three  bead  neck¬ 
laces,  three  “fathoms”  of  cloth,  twenty  “ticks”  of  tobacco,  and  a  flannel 
shirt.  Photographic  slides  were  exhibited  of  head-hunting  and  other  canoes, 
canoe  sheds  adorned  with  human  heads,  also  a  very  sacred  image  with  oyster- 
shell  eyes  and  fish  or  alligators’  teeth,  which  image  is  planted  in  a  heap  of 
human  skulls.  Birds,  beasts,  fishes,  river  and  other  scenery,  were  among  the 
views  exhibited. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr  Woodford  and  Mr.  Freshwater,  likewise 
to  Messrs.  Bedford,  Wellington,  and  Medland,  who  also  exhibited  some  lantern 
slides. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Committee  of  the  above  Association  met  on  the  26th  ultimo. 

The  minutes  having  been  read  and  passed,  the  following  were  elected 
members  of  the  Association  : — Mr.  W.  Cobb,  W oolwich ;  Messrs.  A.  G.  J oy 
and  S.  E.  Joy,  Wimbledon  ;  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle,  Bexley  Heath  ;  Mr.  W. 
Wallis,  Watford ;  Messrs.  Myles  Garner,  F.  B.  Mann,  G.  S.  Allen,  and  Mrs. 
Teffer,  London ;  Messrs.  D.  Howie,  F.  J.  Scarlett,  E.  A.  Wood,  W.  J.  Ramsey, 
W.  Bond,  and  Miss  K.  E.  Browne,  Norwich ;  Mr.  R.  Bourne  and  Miss  M. 
Wilkinson,  Brighton;  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Payne,  Newcastle. 

The  following  Hon.  Local  Secretaries  were  appointed  : — Bath  :  Mr.  H.  J. 
Walker,  8,  Broad-street ;  Newcastle :  Mr.  J.  B.  Payne,  c/o  Mawson  &  Swan, 
Mosley-street ;  Norwich  :  Mr.  D.  Howie,  85,  St.  Giles’s-street. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  donations  had  been  received  from  Messrs. 
W.  W.  Rouch  &  Co.,  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle,  and  a  sympathiser  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Progress  was  reported  relative  to  the  Orphans’  Fund. 


NORTH  SURREY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  above  Society  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  24,  1888,  at  the 
West  Norwood  Constitutional  Club,  Mr.  W.  A.  Rouch  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Walter 
Getting  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

A  demonstration  in  transferotype  paper  was  then  given  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Walker.  Mr.  Walker,  after  describing  the  manner  in  which  the  paper  was 
made,  went  on  to  say  that  it  differed  only  from  ordinary  bromide  paper  in  the 
fact  that  it  had  an  interposed  soluble  substratum  of  gelatine.  It  was,  there¬ 
fore,  manifestly  possible  to  transfer  the  image-bearing  film  to  almost  any  final 
support  including  opal,  ground-glass  for  transparencies,  lamp  shades,  and 
wood  blocks,  &c.  Mr.  Walker  then  showed  the  method  of  transferring  some 
prints,  which  he  had  already  developed,  to  opal,  and  the  results  and  ease  of 
manipulation  were  much  admired  by  the  members  present.  He  also  explained 
that  very  satisfactory  lantern  slides  could  be  obtained  by  means  of  this  paper, 
either  by  contact  or  in  the  camera,  and  that  whereas  a  slight  reticulation  might, 
by  close  examination,  be  seen  in  the  slides  themselves,  yet  when  the  image  was 
thrown  on  the  screen  it  was  not  visible. 

Mr.  Wolff  handed  round  some  very  fine  opal  prints  made  by  means  of  this 
paper. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Walker  for  his  instructive  demonstration. 


BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  on  April  26  at  the  Technical 
Schools,  Bridge-street, — Mr.  E.  H.  Jaques  (Vice-President)  in  the  chair.  There 
was  a  large  attendance. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  and  of  the  special  general  meeting,  April  23, 
were  read  and  confirmed. 

Messrs.  A.  J.  Buncher,  A.  T.  Mason,  G.  W.  Merritt,  Thomas  Shrieves,  J. 
Stiles,  and  P.  Wigley,  were  elected  members ;  and  Messrs.  Arden  Hardwick, 
S.  Mousley,  and  Whitworth  Wallis,  were  nominated  for  election. 

The  question  box  contained  : — “Has  bichloride  of  platinum  any  advantage 
over  gold  for  toning  prints  ?  and  is  it  easier  to  work  ?  and  what  colour  are 
prints  toned  with  it?” 

Mr.  W.  J.  Harrison  :  Gives  greater  permanence,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  more  difficult  in  manipulation  ;  the  colour  is  black  or  grey. 

Mr.*A.  Pumrhrey  :  Tried  it  years  ago  ;  gives  tones  like  platinotype  ;  tones 
collodion  slides  very  well  and  easy  by  using  hot  solution  in  one  minute  to  one 
and  a  half  minutes. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Nock  :  Difficult  to  use  ;  the  acid  wants  neutralising. 

Mr.  Harrison  exhibited  a  frame  containing  a  series  of  sixteen  excellent 
instantaneous  pictures  of  Professor  Chevrell  taken  in  different  positions  by 
Nadar  during  a  conversation  ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Moore,  prints  on  a  new  matt  surface 
paper;  Mr.  J.  H.  Pickard,  Eastman  bromide  prints  of  the  Shrewsbury 
excursion. 

Mr.  Harrold  Baker  then  gave  a  short  paper  and  lantern  demonstration. 
Some  sixty  very  fine  coloured  slides  were  thrown  on  the  screen  of  Palestine 
and  on  the  Way  There ,  many  of  them  of  great  interest  and  beauty. 

During  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  Pumphrey  called  the  attention  of 
the  members  to  the  very  good  effects  in  Mr.  Baker’s  pictures  produced  by 


cloud  and  shadows,  and  advised  them  to  endeavour  to  obtain  similar  effects  in 
their  landscape  pictures. 

A  number  of  slides  by  the  members  were  afterwards  passed  through  the 
lantern. 

It  was  resolved  to  recommend  to  the  Council  the  advisability  of  inserting  in 
the  Daily  Mail  each  successive  Wednesday  the  announcement  of  the  next 
Saturday’s  half-holiday  excursion,  with  district  and  departure  of  trains,  &c. 


PORTSMOUTH. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  last  week,  at  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  at  Portsmouth,  for  the  purpose  of  starting  an  amateur 
photographic  club  for  the  town.  This  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  but  the 
meeting  was  only  a  provisional  one,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  C.  Jeffrey,  stating  that 
the  object  of  starting  the  Club  was  to  unite  the  amateur  photographers  of  the 
town  and  procure  a  club  room  with  a  dark  room  attached  containing  the 
necessary  apparatus  used  in  the  photographic  art.  It  was  also  proposed  to 
arrange  for  excursions  during  the  summer.  As  a  large  number  were  expected 
to  join,  the  fee  would  only  be  a  nominal  one. 

The  meeting  adjourned  until  an  early  date. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  the  4th  ultimo  the  chair  was  occupied  by  the  President, 
Mr.  Frederic  Graff. 

The  Secretary  read  letters  from  the  Boston  and  St.  Louis  Camera  Clubs, 
stating  their  action  in  regard  to  the  report  of  the  delegates  to  the  Conference 
to  organize  the  American  lantern  slide  interchange.  The  letters  were  referred 
to  Mr.  William  H.  Rau,  the  representative  of  the  Society  in  the  interchange. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Zentmayer,  the  distinguished  optician,  formerly  an 
active  and  more  recently  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society,  was  announced 
by  Mr.  John  C.  Browne,  who  offered  the  following  resolution  in  regard 
thereto  : — “The  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia  having  heard  with  deep 
regret  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Zentmayer,  one  of  its  honorary  members,  it 
is  moved  that  the  following  minute  be  entered  upon  the  Record  Book  of  the 
Society  and  a  copy  of  the  same  be  transmitted  to  his  family  : — ‘The  members 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia  recognise  in  Mr.  Joseph  Zentmayer 
a  man  of  great  ability  in  his  profession,  and  honour  his  name  for  what  he  has 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  microscope  as  well  as  to  the  production 
of  original  forms  of  lenses  employed  in  photography.  They  recall  with  pleasure 
the  friendly,  genial  intercourse  had  with  him,  and  desire  to  express  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  extraordinary  modesty  in  regard  to  his  own  most  valuable  im¬ 
provements  in  the  optical  instruments  named.’” 

Mr.  Samuel  Sartain  and  Mr.  Frederic  Graee  added  tributes  of  regret  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Zentmayer,  expressing  their  personal  regard  for  him,  and 
the  resolution  was  passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  Carbutt  presented  the  Society  with  a  lantern  slide  from  a  negative 
made  by  him  at  the  last  meeting  in  the  old  room  by  the  use  of  his  flash  light 
compound.  The  slide  represented  a  large  group  of  the  members,  and  was 
remarkably  successful,  both  technically  and  as  an  accurate  portrait  group  of 
those  present. 

Dr.  Mitchell  stated  that  the  Blair  Camera  Company  stood  ready  to  present 
to  the  Society,  if  desired,  a  complete  camera  for  making  lantern  slides  and 
enlargements. 

The  offer  was  accepted  and  a  vote  of  thanks  tendered. 

Mr.  Frederick  E.  Ives  showed  upon  the  screen  a  remarkable  heliochromic 
reproduction  of  a  natural  landscape  produced  by  a  method  of  his  own,  which 
is  similar  in  character  to  one  suggested  by  Henry  Collen,  of  England,  in  1865. 
Mr.  Ives  stated  that  Collen’s  method,  which  Hauron,  of  Paris,  first  tried  to 
reduce  to  practice,  necessarily  failed,  because  it  was  based  on  a  false  conception 
of  the  nature  of  light,  and  was  an  attempt  to  accomplish  an  impossibility. 
They  assumed  that  there  are  three  primary  colours  of  light,  and  that  the 
mixture  of  these  in  various  proportions  produces  all  the  colours  and  shades  of 
colour  in  the  spectrum.  Their  plan,  briefly  stated,  was  to  make  a  red  picture 
by  the  action  of  red  light,  a  ‘yellow  picture  by  the  action  of  yellow  light, 
and  a  blue  picture  by  the  action  of  blue  light,  and  then  to  combine  these 
pictures  into  one,  showing  the  colours  as  well  as  the  light  and  shade  of  the 
object  photographed.  Mr.  Ives  explained  that  the  colour  of  no  part  of  the 
spectrum  could  be  reproduced  by  the  optical  combination  of  other  parts,  and 
no  combination  of  three  colours,  simple  or  compound,  could  be  made  actually 
to  reproduce  the  spectrum.  The  most  that  could  be  done  was  to  combine 
three  colours  or  pigments  so  as  to  counterfeit  the  spectrum  to  the  eye.  Mr. 
Ives’s  process  was  calculated  to  do  this  in  such  a  scientific  manner  that  each 
part  of  the  spectrum  must  always  select  automatically,  in  the  operation  of  the 
process,  such  a  mixture  of  colours  or  pigments  as  would  counterfeit  it  to  the 
eye.  Each  of  his  negatives,  instead  of  representing  one  part  or  colour  of  the 
spectrum  only,  represented  one  small  part  exclusively,  and  several  others 
partially,  the  degree  of  representation  being  graduated  to  secure  the  proper 
admixture  of  colour  or  pigment  in  the  resulting  heliochrome.  This  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  employing  colour-sensitive  plates  in  conjunction  with  compound 
colour  screens  adjusted  by  actual  experiment  upon  the  spectrum  itself.  The 
actual  composition  of  the  colour  screens  would  depend  upon  what  colour 
sensitisers  and  what  reproduction  colours  were  employed.  The  process  could 
be  made  to  counterfeit  all  the  colours  of  nature  very  successfully,  and,  although 
it  was  too  complicated  and  costly  to  admit  of  general  application,  he  believed 
it  had  a  bright  commercial  future.  For  demonstration  purposes  Mr.  Ives 
employed  the  simplest  form  of  the  process,  in  which  ordinary  lantern  slides 
from  the  heliochromic  negatives  were  projected  upon  a  screen  by  means  of  a 
triple  optical  lantern  and  coloured  lights,  but  stated  that  equally  satisfactory 
reproductions  could  be  obtained  in  pigments.  In  the  landscape  shown  there 
were  a  white  house,  slate-coloured  barn  and  fences,  yellow  straw  stacks,  green 
grass  in  the  foreground,  dark  green  trees  in  the  middle  distance  (one  showing 
a  single  bough  of  deep  orange  autumn  leaves),  and  distant  blue  hills.  The 
colours  were  surprisingly  bright  and  all  approximately  correct,  but  Mr.  Ives 
stated  that  this  result  had  been  secured  with  a  crude  form  of  apparatus  and 
imperfect  adjustment  of  colour  screens,  and  by  no  means  represented  the 
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capabilities  of  the  process.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  Mr.  Ives  offered 
to  loan  to  the  Society  such  apparatus  as  might  be  necessary  for  experiments  in 
orthochromatic  photography,  also  to  furnish  emulsions,  &c.,  and  to  conduct 
demonstrations  of  the  various  processes  before  the  members. 

Mr.  Carbutt  quoted  Mr.  Ernest  Edwards,  of  New  York,  as  saying  that 
orthochromatic  photography  had  enabled  him  to  make  reproductions  of 
paintings,  &c.,  which  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  before  the  recent 
discoveries  in  the  art  were  made,  and  the  process  was  in  constant  use  by  him. 

Several  pictures  and  lantern  slides  having  been  shown,  Mr.  McCollin  showed 
an  improved  form  of  ignitor  for  use  with  flash  powder,  conveniently  arranged 
so  as  to  pack  into  small  space.  The  powder  was  ignited  at  the  instant  required 
by  the  flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp  being  blown  against  it  by  a  current  of  air 
produced  with  a  rubber  bulb  and  flexible  tube.  After  the  meeting  Mr. 
McCollin  illustrated  the  use  of  the  apparatus  by  making  several  portrait 
groups  of  the  members  present  amid  their  new  surroundings. 

■— - ♦ - 


ComjSpontawce. 


£5T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


DALLMEYER’S  PROPOSED  ALTERATION  OE  STANDARD  FOR 
COMPARATIVE  EXPOSURES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Dallmeyer,  in  advocating  as  a  standard  for 

lenses,  states  in  your  last  issue  that  this  unit  fraction  is  never  brought 
into  practical  requisition  at  all.  I  cannot  understand  how  Mr.  Dallmeyer 
can  make  such  an  assertion.  The  first  datum  required  when  making  a 
set  of  stops  to  bear  simple  numbers  is  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens. 
This  ascertained,  /  being  divided  by  4  according  to  the  accepted  standard, 
or  by  Vlb  according  to  the  proposed  standard,  gives  the  diameter  of  the 
aperture  representing  unity,  from  which  all  other  apertures  may  readily 
be  calculated. 

The  manifestly  greater  simplicity  of  4  over  VlO  as  a  divisor,  the 
greater  ease  in  practical  working  from  not  having  the  stops  marked  with 
numbers  still  higher  than  those  they  bear  at  present,  and  the  objection 
to  make  a  change  of  standard  unless  for  some  manifest  superiority,  are 
quite  sufficient  reasons  for  the  fact  that  the  proposed  alteration  of  standard 
was  not  favourably  entertained  by  the  Photographic  Society  when  laid 
before  it  at  the  April  meeting  of  last  year. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

W.  E.  Debenham, 


MECHANICAL  PRINTING. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Replying  to  the  queries  of  “  S.  L.  H.”  in  last  number,  the 
only  solution  I  can  suggest  of  the  difficulties  are,  first,  unsuitable 
gelatine,  which  is  the  rock  on  which  most  beginners  split.  Nelson’s  No. 
1  and  2  fine  cut  photographic,  or  Creutz’s,  or  Heinrich’s,  or  Simeon’s  best 
gelatine  must  be  used,  none  of  the  cheap  kinds  being  at  all  suitable. 
Second,  “  S.  L.  H.”  has  put  too  much  bichromate  of  potass  into  the 
gelatine.  Third,  the  substratum  of  beer  and  silicate  has  not  been 
filtered,  or  dust  has  settled  upon  it  during  drying,  or  the  plate  has  not 
been  rinsed  after  drying  the  substratum  and  before  coating  with  gelatine. 
Fourth,  perhaps  “  S.  L.  H.”  omitted  to  filter  his  gelatine  through  muslin 
before  coating  the  plate. 

If  none  of  these  are  right,  and  “  S.  L.  H.”  will  write  again  to  the 
Journal,  I  will  arrange  for  a  plate  being  sent  to  me,  when  I  shall  have  a 
better  chance  of  a  correct  solution  of  the  difficulty. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

W.  T.  Wilkinson. 


THE  OXYETHER  EXPLOSION. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  my  communication  under  this  heading  in  last  week’s  Journal, 
I  inadvertently  put  the  name  of  Mr.  Johnson  instead  of  Mr.  White.  I  am 
the  more  anxious  to  correct  the  mistake  because  Mr.  White,  of  the  firm  of 
White  &  Sons,  Castle-street,  Farringdon-road,  is  always  so  ready  to  give 
information  to  lanternists  and  others  interested  in  the  use  of  methylated 
ether  and  other  spirits,  &c.,  they  supply. — I  am,  yours,  &c.’, 

April  29, 1888.  G.  R.  Baker. 


THE  MEDAL  SYSTEM. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Whilst  in  the  main  agreeing  with  the  views  expressed  by 
“Justice”  in  your  current  issue,  there  is  one  point  to  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  exception  may  fairly  be  taken.  After  stating  that  the  professional 
will  generally  not  exhibit  without  the  usual  inducements  being  offered, 
he  at  once  proceeds  to  condemn  the  acceptance  of  certain  of  these  in¬ 
ducements.  Now,  I  quite  fail  to  see  why  Societies  are  to  blame  for 


accepting  offers  of  medals  from  manufacturers,  and  why  these  should  be 
singled  out  as  “catch-medal  competitions”  requires  some  explanation. 
They  are  invariably  offered  in  special  classes,  in  no  way  interfering  with 
other  arrangements,  and,  given  the  advisability  of  adopting  the  award 
system,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  Society  should  refuse  to  thus  add  to 
the  attractions  it  may  otherwise  offer  to  exhibitors.  Dr.  Alabone 
winning  at  Liverpool  in  Class  23,  and  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Hare  at  Gloucester 
in  Class  5,  are  instances  of  well-known  amateurs  and,  I  submit,  first- 
class  photographers,  competing  in  these  special  classes,  which,  as  regards 
fairness  of  conditions,  are  at  least  on  an  equality  with  any  others. 

In  the  general  classification  of  subjects  there  is,  doubtless,  room  for 
much  improvement,  the  Liverpool  list  having  been,  to  my  mind,  nearer 
what  should  be  aimed  at  than  that  of  any  other  previous  exhibition, 
whilst  at  Gloucester  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Here  architectural 
exteriors  and  interiors  are  taken  under  one  head,  and,  worse  still,  land¬ 
scape  and  seascape  are  lumped  together,  with  the  result  that  in  the  latter 
class  for  professionals  the  silver  medal  is  awarded  to  a  special  elan 3  of 
subject,  the  workers  in  which  are  necessarily  but  few,  whilst  pure  land 
scape  or  seascape  has  to  be  content  with  only  second  honours.  However, 
the  whole  question  has  been  raised  at  the  Camera  Club’s  special  meeting, 
the  report  of  which  is  awaited  with  so  much  interest,  and  will,  I  trust, 
lead  to  important  results,  and  the  general  adoption  of  a  unanimously 
approved  system  for  future  exhibitions. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

April  28,  1888.  A  Member  of  the  P.  S.  G.  B. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.— THE  MAGNESIUM  FLASH 
LIGHT. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — As  the  question  asked  by  “  Apothecary  Troy  Avoirdupois  ” 
remains  unanswered,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  adding  a  few  words  to 
what  I  have  already  said.  The  avoirdupois  weight  is  the  one  in  common 
use  in  this  country.  The  ounce  contains  437J  grains,  and  the  pound  of 
sixteen  ounces  contains  exactly  7000  grains.  As  the  grain  is  the  same 
weight  in  all  three  systems  named  above,  and  as  the  pieces  of  brass  used 
in  the  troy  system  are  all  marked  distinctly  to  show  their  value,  con¬ 
fusion  by  their  use  is  not  likely  to  arise.  Your  correspondent  cannot  do 
better  than  read  Sir  John  Herschel’s  excellent  lecture  on  this  subject. 

As  Mr.  James  has  referred  publicly  to  a  private  letter  of  mine  addressed 
to  him,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  I  did  not  write  to  you,  as  he 
wished,  to  point  out  the  excellence  of  his  results,  partly  for  the  reason 
he  names  but  chiefly  because  the  Editor  had  already  given  his  opinion. 
I  still  hold  the  opinion  expressed  in  my  letter  on  this  subject :  that  the 
shadows  in  portraits  taken  by  the  magnesium  light  are  often  too  dark. 
That  correctly  lighted  portraits  could  be  taken  I  proved  twenty-five  years 
ago.  In  examples  I  have  recently  seen  the  tendency  is  in  the  opposite 
direction — the  light  has  been  too  much  diffused. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

A.  Brothers,  F.R.A.S. 


A  WANT. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — As  (at  present)  a  wandering  photographer,  oppressed  by  nearly  a 
year’s  developing  and  printing  in  hotel  dressing-rooms,  may  I  ask  you  a 
question  which  has  often  occurred  to  me,  and  which  your  paragraph 
headed  Collodion  Positives,  at  page  249,  bears  upon? 

Could  not  a  dry  film  upon  a  dark  coloured  paper  support  be  supplied  to 
amateurs  on  which  a  positive  picture  might  satisfactorily  be  made  by  the 
camera,  and  thus  the  whole  trouble  of  “  printing  ”  be  avoided? 

One  print  from  each  of  my  negatives,  as  a  rule,  is  all  I  want,  and  so 
must  it  be  with  very  many  of  my  brother  wanderers.  To  make  and  still 
more  to  wash  prints  is  to  us  a  very  serious  nuisance  or  expense  if  we  get 
it  done  for  us.  One  good  camera-produced  positive  of  each  view  we  take 
(for  we  take  a  frightful  number)  would  be  almost  always  all  we  want, 
and  from  any  one  of  these,  if  required,  a  negative  might  be  made. 

The  excellent  and  constant  results  I  get  from  the  Eastman  paper 
negatives  make  me  wish  the  Company  would  supply  for  the  special  end 
have  indicated — a  paper  for  the  production  of  direct  paper  positives,  or, 
lay,  a  white  film  to  be  transferred  after  development  to  a  dark  coloured 
support. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  J.  Corrie. 

Hotel  du  Louvre  et  Paix,  Marseilles,  April  29,  1888. 


SINGAPORE. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  have  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  the  amateur  photo¬ 
graphers  here  have  instituted  a  Society — the  Singapore  Photographic 
Society — on  the  fines  of  similar  associations  at  home.  Photogiaph}  has 
gained  many  followers  in  this  place  during  the  past  t^o  oi  tlnee  yeais, 
and  we  now  number  seventeen  names  on  our  roll,  with  every  prospect 
of  considerably  increasing  our  membership  before  long. 

The  office  bearers  for  the  current  year  are  : — Mr.  D.  C.  Neave,  President ; 
Mr.  C.  R.  Harrison,  Treasurer ;  Messrs.  A.  Stephenson  and  A.  Macdonald, 
Members  of  Council. 
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On  behalf  of  the  Society  I  offer  a  cordial  welcome  to  any  photographers 
who  may  visit  Singapore,  and  our  dark  room,  &c.,  will  be  placed  at  their 
disposal. 

We  shall  be  glad  if  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  photographic  goods 
would  send  us  catalogues  and  price  lists  for  the  information  of  members. 
— I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  Fred.  E.  Jago,  Hon.  Secretary. 

8,  Grange-road,  Singapore,  April  3,  1888. 


iSrctjantje  ffiolumtt. 


***  No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column  ; 
but  none  will  be  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
who  specify  their  requirements  as  “  anything  usef  ul  ”  will  therefore  understand 
the  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 


Wanted,  a  half-plate  tourist  camera  with  slides  in  exchange  for  a  heavy  rolling  press 
with  hollow  steel  roller. — Address,  David  Gillies,  jun.,  Bonnybridge,  N.B. 

Wanted,  half-plate  rapid  symmetrical  in  exchange  for  old  portrait  lens  (by  Burton) 
and  cash. — Address,  W.  EL,  19,  Alf red-street,  Lower  Broughton,  Manchester. 

Will  exchange  a  stereoscopic  camera,  two  slides,  twin  lenses,  by  Horne  &  Thornthwaite ; 
wanted,  a  good  half-plate  camera  and  lens.  Difference  adjusted. — Address,  E.  Gael, 
Exmouth. 

Will  exchange  10x10  bellows  camera  and  cabinet  lens,  studio  easel,  rolling  press, 
Bigelow’s  Album  of  Lighting,  Rowney’s  oil  colour  box  fitted,  for  a  12xl0°modern 
tourist  camera  (2a  Dallmeyer  lens) .—Address,  W.  H.  Sedgwick,  Sedbergh,  York¬ 
shire. 


satistoets  to  ®orresponlettt3. 


***  All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  “  Exchanges," 
must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.  C. 

Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs  to 
H.  Greenwood  &  Co.,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

T.  &  R.  Annan  &  Sons,  Glasgow. — Photograph  of  Glasgow  International  Exhibition  ; 
photograph  of  “  Bishop’s  Palace,”  Exhibition  Grounds,  Glasgow. 


R.  D. — Mercurial  intensification  is  that  which  is  mostly  employed. 

E.  W.  P.— Messrs.  Mawson  &  Swan,  Soho-square,  will  supply  the  salts  you 
require. 

F.  E.  Thornhill. — From  your  description  we  can  arrive  at  only  one  con¬ 
clusion,  viz.,  that  the  shutter  is  not  sufficiently  quick  in  its  action. 

J.  Bean.— The  firm  is  a  French  one,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  they  have  no 
agent  here,  though  we  do  know  that  their  goods  are  largely  sold  in  this 
country  with  the  names  of  other  firms  upon  them,  the  Merchandise  Act 
notwithstanding. 

W.  G.  inquires:  “Could  you  kindly  tell  me  how  to  mount  tinfoil  on  gutta¬ 
percha  tissue  satisfactorily  ?  I  want  to  get  a  pliable  and  non-absorbent 
surface.” — Coat  the  back  of  the  foil  and  the  face  of  the  guttapercha  with 
thin  rubber  paste  and  press  in  close  contact. 

W.  writes  :  “  Can  you  inform  me  where  I  can  buy  some  rough  spectacle  lenses  ? 
also  wliat  prices  are  charged  for  them  ?  If  so  I  shall  be  much  obliged.  I 
think  they  would  be  a  useful  item  in  a  photographic  list,  but  I  have  never 
seen  them  in  any  such.” — These  can  be  supplied  by  any  optician,  especially 
those  who  deal  in  spectacles. 

J.  Martyn. — Mount  cutting  is  not  a  difficult  operation,  though  it  requires 
some  amount  of  practice  to  do  it  successfully.  We  advise  you  to  get  the 
Carver  and  Gilder's  Guide,  which  gives  fuller  instructions  on  the  subject 
than  we  can  spare  space  to  do  in  this  column.  The  work  is  published  by 
Kent  &  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

Wood  asks  :  “  Would  you  kindly  say,  in  next  number  of  Journal,  the  best 
and  quickest  plan  for  placing  films  (either  wet  or  dry)  on  wood  blocks  for 
engravers?”— Assuming  the  film  to  be  collodion,  place  the  plate  in  water 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  until  the  film  floats  off,  then  rinse  it  in  alcohol 
and  lay  it  down  upon  the  wood. 

W.  Wilkinson  (Burton-on-Trent)  writes:  “I  dissolved  four  hundred  and 
'eighty  grains  of  silver  nitrate  in  eight  ounces  of  distilled  water;  as  soon  as 
the  silver  nitrate  was  put  in  it  turned  the  water  milky,  and  on  examining  a 
few  drops  under  the  microscope  I  saw  some  white  specks.  What  is  the  cause 
of  the  water  turning  milky  ?” — The  water  was  impure,  and  contained  either 
a  chloride,  a  carbonate,  or  some  similar  impurity. 

Ferrous  Oxalate. — A  precipitate  should  not  be  thrown  down  when  the  two 
solutions  are  mixed,  neither  should  the  sulphate  of  iron  solution  be  a  deep 
brown  when  first  made  up.  Get  a  fresh  sample  of  sulphate  of  iroD  and  see 
that  both  solutions — the  iron  and  the  oxalate — are  decidedly  acid,  the  former 
with  sulphuric  and  the  latter  with  oxalic  acid.  Use  in  the  proportions 
usually  given.  For  bromide  paper  the  proportion  of  iron  may  he  reduced 
somewhat. 


Z.  X.  A.  asks  why  dry  pyrogallic  acid  is  not  used,  and  whether  it  would  not 
answer  quite  as  well  as  the  pyro  solutions  made  up  with  sulphite  of  noda  if 
used  fresh. — There  is  no  advantage  whatever  in  using  the  pyrogallic  acid  in 
a  stock  solution  except  as  a  matter  of  convenience.  Some  even  prefer  to  add 
the  pyro  in  the  dry  state,  but  it  is  troublesome  to  weigh  out  for  each 
development,  hehce  those  who  use  it  in  this  way  generally  do  so  by  guess¬ 
work— a  thing  to  be  deprecated,  particularly  by  inexperienced  persons. 

W.  A.  James  asks  us  to  give  him  a  formula  for  a  toning  bath  which  will  yield 
tones  like  a  print  enclosed.  He  also  sends  us  a  number  of  prints  toned  in 
different  baths,  all  of  which  are  said  to  give  rich  purple  and  black  tones, 
though  he  has  failed  to  get  them  with  any  brand  of  paper  he  has  tried.  He 
says  he  thinks  there  must  be  some  secret  in  the  method  of  getting  black 
tones. — The  negatives  from  which  our  correspondent's  prints  were  made  are 
of  such  a  character  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  black-toned  prints  from 
them,  they  are  not  vigorous  enough.  Deep  tones  can  only  be  obtained  from 
vigorous  negatives,  such  as  that  from  which  the  admired  print  was  obtained. 
Undecided  writes  :  “  I  enclose  a  cabinet  print  from  which  you  will  see  that 
portions  of  the  film  have  come  off  in  the  washing  ;  do  you  think  it  is  due  to 
the  manipulation?  We  have  tried  several  papers  with  the  same  result 
Some  days  the  prints  are  perfect  and  others  many  are  like  the  one  enclosed." 
— The  defect  appears  to  be  due  to  the  albumen  being  but  imperfectly 
coagulated  throughout  its  entire  thickness.  This  would  indicate  a  sen¬ 
sitising  bath  not  sufficiently  strong.  As  several  kinds  of  paper  have  been 
tried  the  fault  cannot  rest  with  that,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  trouble.  If  a  stronger 
bath  does  not  overcome  the  evil  try  a  fresh  sample  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

- + - 

***  An  important  meeting  of  delegates  from  various  Societies  to  consider 
the  subject  of  Photographic  Exhibitions  has  been  held  at  the  Camera  Club 
rooms  ;  owing  to  our  desire  to  include  the  whole  of  the  transactions  at  this 
meeting  in  the  present  number  we  are  very  reluctantly  compelled  to  hold  over 
for  another  week  several  communications  and  “Answers  to  Correspondents.” 

North  London  Photographic  Society. —  May  15. — Subject,  Detective 

Cameras. 

L.  &  C.  Hardtmuth  send  us  a  sample  of  their  vermilion  chalk  points,  which 
will  be  useful  in  retouching  prints  of  that  colour. 

Photographic  Club. — May  9. — Subject,  Matt  Surface  Printing.  Next 
Saturday  outing  at  Hampstead,  meeting  at  “Bull  and  Bush”  at  six  o’clock. 

Camera  Club. — On  Thursday,  May  10,  at  half-past  eight  p.m.,  Sir  David 
Salomons  will  treat  of  A  Simple  Apparatus  for  Finding  the  Focal  Length  ami 
Optical  Centre  of  any  Lens. 

A  new  monthly  serial,  entitled  Science  of  Photography,  has  been  issued  by 
Queen  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A.  It  contains  an  article  on  Lighting  and 
several  others  on  practical  subjects. 

Mr.  Warwick  Brookes  sends  us  a  set  of  four  composite  photographs  com¬ 
posed  each  of  six  politicians  of  the  different  political  “persuasions.”  We 
confess  that  we  would  rather  have  had  the  portraits  single  than  blended. 
However,  they  are  curious. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — May  8,  at  eight  p.m. — Papers 
will  be  read  on  Telescopes  for  Stellar  Photography,  by  Sir  Howard  Grubb ; 
and  on  Some  Theoretical  Considerations  in  Exposure,  and  A  New  Table  for 
Enlarging,  by  Sir  David  Salomons,  Bart. 

Messrs.  W.  W.  Rouch  &  Co.  were  last  week  invited  to  exhibit  their 
“Eureka”  detective  camera  at  the  Royal  Institution.  The  instrument  was 
shown  in  the  Library  of  the  Institution  on  Friday,  and  before  and  after  the 
lecture  by  Mr.  James  Wimshurst,  on  Electrical  Influence  Machines,  Mr.  S.  W. 
Rouch  explained  its  working,  the  demonstration  being  watched  with  interest 
by  a  large  number  of  the  members  and  their  friends. 

Blotting  Paper  for  Copying. — A  German  journal  gives  the  following  pro 
cess  for  making  blotting  paper  able  to  give  copies  of  letters  : — “  Soak  four 
parts  of  the  best  clear  glue  in  a  mixture  of  five  parts  of  pure  water  and  three 
parts  of  ammonia  liquor,  until  the  glue  is  thoroughly  softened.  Warm  it  till 
the  glue  is  dissolved,  and  add  three  parts  of  granulated  sugar  and  eight  parts 
of  glycerine,  stirring  the  whole  well,  and  letting  it  come  to  the  boiling  point. 
While  the  mixture  is  hot  paint  it  with  a  broad  brush  on  clean  white  blotting 
paper  until  the  latter  is  thoroughly  soaked  and  a  thin  coating  remains  on  the 
surface.  Let  it  dry  for  two  or  three  days,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  The 
writing  or  sketch  to  be  copied  is  done  with  the  usual  aniline  ink  on  writing 
paper.  Before  transferring  it  to  the  blotting  paper  wet  the  latter  with  a 
sponge  or  brush  and  clean  water,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  one  or  two  minutes. 
Press  the  written  side  on  the  blotting  paper  and  press  out  air  bubbles.  After 
a  few  moments  of  gentle  pressure,  remove  the  written  paper.  A  number  of 
copies  can  then  be  made  after  the  manner  of  the  “graph  ”  processes  from  the 
blotting  paper.  When  the  impressions  grow  faint  damp  the  surface  of  the 
blotting  paper  again.” — A  friend  who  sends  us  the  foregoing  suggests  the 
applicability  of  this  hectograph  paper  as  a  backing  for  diy  plates  to  prevent 
halation. 
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THE  TRUE  POINT  FROM  WHICH  THE  FOCUS  OF 
A  LENS  IS  MEASURED. 

From  a  remark  made  by  Sir  David  Salomons  on  Tuesday  evening 
in  the  course  of  his  paper  before  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Great  Britain,  together  with  what  was  said  by  this  gentleman 
in  his  learned  communication  to  the  Camera  Club  Conference 
a  few  weeks  since,  we  infer  that  some  misapprehension  prevails 
generally  with  reference  to  the  estimation  of  the  correct  focus  of 
,  a  lens  or  combination  of  lenses. 

It  appears  to  be  popularly  supposed  that  if  the  image  of  an 
object  be  focussed  on  the  ground-glass  of  the  camera  so  as  to 
be  precisely  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  object,  one-fourth  of 
the  distance  between  object  and  image  correctly  represents  the 
true  solar  focus  of  the  lens ;  and  that  a  mark  made  on  the  lens 
mount  which  shall  be  equidistant  from  these  extremes  will 
indicate  the  point  from  which  focal  measurements  have  to  be 
made.  That  this  popular  idea  is  fallacious,  and  that  this 
vox  populi  is  not  vox  Dei,  we  shall  proceed  to  demonstrate. 

We  are  well  aware  that  it  has  long  been  taught,  by  implica¬ 
tion  at  least,  that  the  focus  is  to  be  measured  from  the  optical 
centre  of  a  combination.  This,  by  way  of  example,  we  may 
suppose  to  be  an  objective  of  the  rapid  type,  the  lenses  of  which 
are  absolutely  identical  one  with  the  other,  and  that  the 
diaphragm  slot  is  situated  in  the  optical  centre,  or  equidistant 
from  either  end.  Surely  in  such  a  symmetrical  combination,  it 
has  been  said,  the  position  of  the  diaphragm  is  that  from  which 
focal  measurements  must  be  made  in  preference  to  any  other. 
And  yet  this  is  not  the  case. 

In  every  lens,  and  in  every  system  of  lenses,  there  is  not  only 
an  optical  centre,  on  which  we  do  not  here  propose  to  speak, 
but  two  other  nodal  points,  or  centres  of  admission  and  of  emission, 
known  also  as  Gauss  points,  from  the  fact  of  Gauss  having  in 
1840  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen  a  paper 
m  which  the  existence  and  influence  of  these  points  as  important 
factors  in  focal  calculations  were  treated.  It  is  these  points, 
and  not  the  optical  or  mechanical  centre  of  the  lens,  with  which 
we  have  to  do  in  matters  relating  to  the  equivalent  focus  of  our 
photographic  objectives.  The  nodal  points,  named  so  by  Listing, 
are,  whether  in  a  symmetrical  biconvex  single  lens  or  in  a  sym¬ 
metrical  combination,  not  in  the  centre,  but,  as  forming  the 
centre  of  emission ,  is  situated  at  a  little  distance  behind  the 
centre  and  between  it  and  the  back  surface  in  a  single  biconvex 
lens,  or  between  the  mechanical  centre  and  the  back  lens  in  the 
case  of  a  symmetrical  combination. 

Pausing  for  a  moment  we  here  explain,  as  we  have  done  on 
a  former  occasion,  that  the  term  “  equivalent  focus  ”  of  any 
definite  combination  means  that  the  dimensions  of  the  image 
on  the  ground-glass  of  any  object  formed  by  it  precisely  equal 


those  formed  by  a  single  biconvex  lens,  let  us  suppose  one 
of  infinite  thinness ;  and  this  being  the  case,  that  the  two  are 
of  identical  focus.  The  distance  between  the  centre  of  this 
infinitely  thin  lens  and  the  ground-glass  is  its  focus,  while  the 
same  distance  measured  from  the  ground-glass  to  a  point  on 
the  brasswork  of  the  combination,  at  which  a  scratch  or  other 
mark  may  for  convenience  be  made,  gives  the  position  from 
which  the  focus  of  the  latter  must  be  measured ;  and  what  it 
is  of  value  to  realise  is  that  this  position  will  not  be  found  to 
be  in  the  mechanical  centre  of  the  mount,  or  in  the  position  of 
the  diaphragm,  but  at  a  point  between  that  and  the  back  lens. 
But  there  is  also  an  anterior  Gauss  point,  and  this  is  as  much 
in  front  of  the  optical  centre  as  the  other  is  behind  it. 

In  copying  to  scale  intelligently  it  is  of  vital  importance  that 
the  photographer  have  both  of  the  Gauss  points — the  anterior 
and  posterior — accurately  marked  on  his  lens  mount.  This  he 
can  do  by  ascertaining  the  real  focus  of  the  lens  by  one  of  a 
variety  of  methods  which  we  have  published  more  than  once. 
That  which  we  by  preference  employ  is  the  one  described  many 
years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Grubb,  of  Dublin,  and  which 
we  feel  impelled,  with  an  apology  for  so  doing,  to  give  here 
once  more,  in  order  to  render  this  article  more  generally  useful. 
On  the  ground-glass  of  the  camera  draw  two  vertical  lines  with 
a  pencil,  say,  one  each  an  inch  from  the  side,  although  this  is 
not  important  so  long  as  both  are  of  equal  distance  from  the 
margin.  Now  place  the  camera  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper  on  a 
table  facing  a  window  and  focus  sharply  any  very  distant  ob¬ 
ject — a  chimney  or  a  tree — which  is  so  placed  as  to  cut  one 
of  the  lines  drawn.  Then  run  a  pencil  along  one  side  of  the 
baseboard  of  the  camera,  thus  drawing  a  straight  line  on  the 
paper.  Now  rotate  the  camera  so  as  to  have  the  object  to  fall 
upon  the  line  at  the  opposite  margin  of  the  ground-glass  and 
draw  a  second  line  on  the  paper.  By  means  of  a  long  straight 
rule  carry  these  two  diagonal  lines  forward  until  they  meet  at 
a  point,  then  connect  them  by  a  cross  line  equalling  the  distance 
apart  of  those  drawn  on  the  focussing  screen,  and  the  distance 
between  the  centre  of  the  cross  line  and  the  point  of  junction 
between  the  converging  side  lines  gives  the  equivalent  focus  of 
that  special  lens.  Another  method  is  described  hereafter. 

About  twenty-two  years  ago  Air.  M.  Carey  Lea,  while 
American  Correspondent  of  this  Journal,  gave  an  instance 
furnished  to  him  by  Air.  Mathiot,  the  photographer  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey  Bureau  at  Washington,  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  him  in  regard  to  copying  to  accurate 
scale,  which  bears  so  admirably  on  this  question  that  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  reproduce  much  of  it.  Air.  Mathiot  said  that, 
being  obliged  to  make  a  very  large  number  of  reduced  plans 
and  charts,  with  the  condition  of  accuracy  to  one  deci-millimetie, 
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or  *0039  inch,  he  found  his  eyes  greatly  fatigued  by  the  close 
examination  necessary  to  reach  this  accuracy.  This  led  him, 
some  years  ago,  to  endeavour  to  substitute  focussing  by 
measurement.  But  all  such  attempts  failed,  until  he  made 
the  establishment  of  the  focal  centre  of  his  lens  their  basis 
and  starting  point. 

He  first  remarks  that  he  found,  if  he  set  his  fifteen-inch 
globe  combination  to  accurate  focus,  making  the  image  the 
same  size  as  the  object,  the  distance  between  object  and  image 
was  1-977  metres,  or  6  feet  5-83  inches,  and  consequently  the 
equivalent  focus,  if  measured  from  the  optical  centre,  would  be 
0-494  metres,  or  19-44  inches. 

Now,  if  this  were  assumed  to  be  the  correct  equivalent  focal 
length,  as  it  has  been  held  to  be  by  many,  then,  to  reduce  the 
image  to  one-eighth,  it  would  be  necessary  to  move  the  camera 
3’458  metres  farther  off  (11  feet  4T4  inches) ;  but  actual  trial 
shows  that,  to  obtain  this  result,  the  focussing  glass  must  be 
2-91  inches  further  off. 

From  these  data,  this  equivalent  or  absolute  focus  was  found 
to  be  19-857  inches — not  far  from  half  an  inch  more. 

When,  however,  Mr.  Mathiot  based  his  calculations  upon  the 
focal  centre ,  all  difficulties  disappeared.  The  focus  was  there¬ 
after  invariably  determined  by  calculation.  The  regular  reduc¬ 
tions  made  were  to  one-eighth  of  the  original,  and  this  propor¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  the  position  of  the  focus,  was  always  fixed  by 
calculation  to  the  exclusion  of  all  observation — so  completely 
so,  that  for  some  time  past,  the  focussing  glass  being  broken,  it 
was  not  thought  worth  while  to  replace  it. 

In  order  to  fix  the  position  of  the  focal  centre,  and  to  mark 
it  upon  the  brass  mounting,  the  following  method  was  adopted. 
First,  a  very  distant  object  was  accurately  focussed;  then  the 
position  of  the  ground-glass  was  marked  by  drawing  a  line 
corresponding  with  it  upon  the  bottom  board  of  the  camera ; 
next  an  object  was  focussed  full  size,  and  the  position  of  the 
focussing  plate  was  again  marked.  Twice  the  distance  between 
these  two  marks  was  then  measured  from  the  focussing  surface, 
and  the  distance  marked  upon  the  brass  mounting.  This  last 
mark  corresponded  with  the  position  of  the  focal  centre,  or  apex 
of  the  cone  of  emitted  rays.  This  point,  once  fixed,  serves  as  a 
basis  for  all  subsequent  operations. 

- - — + - - - 

INTERMITTENT  AND  CONTINUOUS  WASHERS. 

Few  photographers  of  experience  will,  we  apprehend,  doubt 
the  superior  value  of  intermittent  systems  of  washing  over 
those  in  which  the  picture,  print  or  negative,  is  subjected  to 
a  continuous  current  of  water ;  although,  among  those  less 
familiar  with  this  kind  of  laboratory  work,  the  placing  a 
negative  under  a  stream  of  water  from  a  tap,  or  a  batch  of 
prints  in  a  vessel  with  simply  a  continuous  egress  and  ingress 
arrangement,  will  appear  to  embrace  every  possible  require¬ 
ment,  and  will  fail  to  suggest  the  necessity  for  precautions. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  circumstances 
sometimes  compel  the  adoption  of  the  less  meritorious  system, 
and  all  that  then  remains  is  to  make  the  best  of  it,  each  one 
according  to  his  requirements  and  the  possibilities  of  the  case. 

The  “  sponge  or  mangle  ”  systems,  as  we  once  heard  them 
phrased,  are  really  excellent.  The  alternate  dabbing  with  a 
sponge,  and  dipping  in  fresh  water,  or  the  passing  between  the 
rubber-coated  rollers  of  the  domestic  wringing  machine  after  a 
short  immersion  in  water,  are,  for  prints,  about  as  excellent 
methods  as  it  is  possible  to  employ.  For  the  former  mode  of 


treatment  it  is  usual  to  place  the  print,  face  downwards,  upon 
a  sheet  of  glass  to  apply  the  sponge  with  most  advantage. 
With  negatives  a  linen  cloth  is  more  frequently  made  use  of 
for  removing  the  moisture,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
an  intermittent  treatment  of  the  kind  will  very  rapidly  free  a 
plate  from  hypo.  Where  speed  is  an  important  object,  the 
plan  is  to  absorb  all  the  water  possible  with  a  cloth,  and 
alternate  this  treatment  with  a  short  soaking  in  water ; 
osmotic  action  quickly  comes  into  play,  and  very  soon  there 
is  scarcely  a  trace  of  salt  left. 

But  the  favourite  methods  of  treating  plates  or  prints  are 
those  involving  no  extra  hand  labour  after  once  they  are  ready 
for  washing.  The  plates  are  placed  in  their  grooves,  or  the 
prints  in  their  dish,  and  there  is  impatience  at  any  necessity 
for  further  attention.  An  immense  number  of  ingenious  devices 
have  been  put  into  play  in  variation  of  modes  of  delivering  and 
discharging  the  washing  water.  There  are  troughs  with  exit 
taps  just  at  the  height  of  the  required  level  of  the  water,  need¬ 
ing  no  adjustment ;  others  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  which 
need  very  careful  regulating  to  ensure  the  effluent  water  being 
discharged  at  the  same  rate  as  the  incoming.  Others  again 
act  on  the  principle  of  the  ball-cock;  a  light  metallic  globe 
floating  on  the  water  opens  a  plug  and  keeps  it  open  so  long 
as  the  fluid  is  at  a  given  level.  Still  others — and  to  our  mind 
they  are  the  best,  as  involving  least  trouble — have  the  exit  at 
the  bottom  connected  with  a  tube  bent  upwards  and  ending  a 
short  distance  below  the  top  of  the  trough ;  a  constant  level  is 
always  maintained,  and  the  water,  charged  with  salt  as  it  washes 
out  of  the  films,  falling  by  its  gravity  to  the  lower  portion  of  the 
vessel,  enables  room  to  be  made  for  fresh  uncontaminated 
water,  which  should  be  delivered  at  the  surface  with  as  little 
momentum  as  possible.  One  slight  trouble  experienced  with 
most  of  these  vessels  is  the  difficulty  of  emptying  the  whole  of 
the  water  when  desired.  There  is  usually  no  resource  but  to 
turn  the  whole  vessel  on  its  side  and  pour  the  liquid  out.  We 
have,  however,  seen  the  difficulty  overcome  in  a  simple  and 
very  efficient  manner :  the  trough  in  question  was  of  wood, 
the  exit  pipe  a  short  copper  tube  at  the  lowest  point  of  the 
trough ;  to  this  latter  was  attached  a  short  length  of  rubber 
tubing.  When  the  vessel  was  not  in  use  this  rubber  pipe 
rested  upon  the  trough  support,  and  acted  as  a  draining  tube; 
but  when  in  use  it  -was  turned  up,  passed  through  a  screw 
ring  that  was  fastened  about  half-way  up  the  side,  and  by  its 
own  pressure  against  the  ring  the  tube  retained  its  position, 
and  the  water  flowed  awray  at  whatever  level  the  end  of  the 
tube  was  fixed  at.  This  question  of  emptying — wholly  or 
partially — is  one  that  in  the  ordinary  washing  machines  of  com¬ 
merce  is  not  always  attended  to ;  and  not  only  is  this  found  to 
be  so  in  washers,  for  in  baths  for  holding  solutions  is  the  like 
oblivion  to  practical  details  to  be  observed.  Thus  there  is  a 
published  description  of  a  trough  with  two  divisions,  one  to 
hold  “  hypo,”  and  the  other  alum.  How  the  alum  solution  may 
be  removed  with  ease,  and  the  hypo  left  behind,  or  vice  versd,  is 
a  nice  little  problem  which  the  description  given  certainly  does 
not  solve. 

But  of  all  washers  the  intermittent  method  with  the  aid  of 
a  siphon  is,  perhaps,  the  most  decided  favourite.  The  idea  of 
a  continual  emptying  and  filling  of  a  trough  of  prints  attracted 
attention  in  the  very  earliest  days  of  the  art,  and  in  some  old 
catalogues  may  be  seen  descriptions  and  prices  of  siphon  wash¬ 
ing  troughs,  the  illustrations  representing  which  bear  a  great 
similarity  to  kindred  washers  of  the  present  day.  But  as 
there  is  no  such  condition  as  perfection  in  anything  of  man  s 
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reation,  so  will  it  be  found  in  the  washers  with  siphon  exits, 
’he  theory  is,  that  as  the  water  in  the  trough  rises  it  fills  the 
hort  limb  of  the  attached  siphon,  and  then  continuing  to  rise 
3ts  the  latter  in  action,  which  action  once  started  does  not 
ease  till  the  water  is  all  emptied,  the  siphon  then  emptying 
self  and  ceasing  to  act  until  the  water  again  rises  and  sets  it 
oing  once  more.  The  theory  is  all  very  pretty,  but  it  will 
ot  always  work.  Unless  the  inflowing  water  is  adjusted  to  a 
ertain  rapidity,  the  siphon  simply  acts  as  an  overflow;  the 
^ter  passes  over  the  bend,  but  does  not  start  the  siphon,  and 
lie  action  is  then  entirely  analogous  to  one  of  the  washers  we 
ave  just  described.  Much  may  be  done  to  guard  against  this 
mtretemps  occurring,  but  there  is  no  complete  preventive  of  a 
mple  nature.  One  method  is  to  make  the  bend  at  the  top  of 
ie  siphon  very  abrupt,  another  to  fashion  the  curve  in  the 
ery  opposite  manner,  and  flatten  the  top  of  the  bend  so  as 
)  prime  the  siphon  by  a  sort  of  capillary  action.  These  plans 
re  useful  and  often  answer,  but  wrhen  the  incoming  water  is 
elivered  at  a  rate  very  much  below  the  possible  rate  of 
slivery  from  the  siphon,  priming  of  the  siphon  rarely  if  ever 
ikes  place — it  acts  merely  as  a  waste  pipe.  It  may  be  stated 
lat  a  system  for  causing  a  certain  priming,  whatever  these 
mtual  relations,  has  been  devised  for  use  on  a  large  scale  for 
rricultural  operations ;  but  there  is  not  space  now  to  describe 
,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  leaving  aside,  as  we  have  done  for  the 
me,  all  description  of  what  may  be  termed  rocking  intermittent 
ashers,  we  have  put  before  our  readers  practical  enough  details 
>  enable  them  to  make  for  themselves,  or  to  choose  from  the 
anufacturers,  the  most  efficient  machine  possible. 

- 4. - 

here  is  no  gainsaying  that  the  prediction  we  made  two  or  three 
;ars  ago — namely,  that  the  public  taste  with  regard  to  the  colour 
id  surface  of  photographic  pictures  would  rapidly  undergo  a  marked 
lange — has  been  fully  verified.  The  educated  portion  of  the  public 
■  longer  care  for  the  old  red-brown  colour  and  garish  surface  of 
dinary  albumen  prints  in  anything  beyond  the  smaller  sizes, 
binets  and  cartes  for  example.  For  all  larger  sizes  a  matt  surface 
id  the  colour  of  an  engraving  is,  as  a  rule,  much  preferred.  Many 
the  principal  West-End  artists,  as  well  as  those  in  the  provinces, 
e  making  a  leading  feature  for  the  coming  season  of  pictures  of  the 
graving  character.  These  pictures,  for  the  most  part,  are  printed 
r  the  platinotype  process,  and  vary  in  size  from  the  modest  cabinet 
fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  by  a  proportionate  width,  and  are  taken 
rect  in  the  camera.  They  are  mounted,  usually,  on  India  paper  on  a 
'ge  white  mount  and  then  plate  marked.  When  the  pictures  are 
ashed  off  in  this  style  they  so  closely  resemble  engravings  that  they 
e,  so  we  are  informed,  often  mistaken  for  them  by  the  uninitiated, 
'me  we  saw  a  few  days  back,  printed  by  Mr.  Willis’s  last  process, 
d  much  deeper  and  richer  blacks  than  most  of  those  hitherto  pro¬ 
ved  in  platinum,  and,  consequently,  the  mezzotint  engraving-like 
pearance  was  greatly  enhanced. 


zzighelli’s  new  direct  printing  platinum  process  bids  fair  to 
3ve  valuable.  Certainly  it  is  capable  of  yielding  very  fine  results, 
d  a  great  variety  of  them.  An  objection  raised  by  some  against 
e  ordinary  platinum  process  is  that  the  prints  cannot  be  watched  in 
3  frame,  as  in  silver  printing ;  but  this,  after  all,  is  more  an 
aginary  difficulty  than  a  real  one.  Of  course,  with  the  printing-out 
3cess  the  manipulations,  so  far  as  exposure  and  development  are 
icerned,  are  somewhat  simplified ;  but  this  is  done  at  the  expense 
time.  By  the  usual  process  a  much  larger  number  of  prints  from 
di  negative  can  be  obtained  in  a  given  time  than  by  the  new 
»thod. 


t08E  who  adopt  Plener’s  method  of  stripping  negatives  from  glass 
th  hydrofluoric  acid,  should  take  care  that  the  films  are  first 


rendered  thoroughly  insoluble  throughout  with  alum  —  preferably 
with  chrome  alum — before  the  operation  is  commenced.  Unless  this 
be  done  a  difficulty  may  be  encountered  through  the  film  expanding 
when  removed  from  the  glass.  It  is  true  that  if  the  film  does 
expand  it  can  be  brought  back  to  its  original  dimensions  by  treat¬ 
ment  with  alcohol,  but  still  the  least  troublesome  plan  is  to  avoid 
the  expansion  in  the  first  instance.  Plener’s  system  of  stripping 
photographic  films  from  glass,  it  may  not  be  generally  known,  is 
equally  as  applicable  to  collodion  as  to  gelatine  negatives.  As  few 
collodion  negatives  are  made  at  the  present  time,  it  is  only  old  ones 
that  are  likely  to  be  dealt  with,  and  in  this  case  the  varnish  should 
be  dissolved  off  before  commencing,  although  if  time  be  given  the 
hydrofluoric  acid  would  remove  the  film  with  the  varnish  on.  By 
Plener’s  plan  it  is  very  easy  to  convert  any  ordinary  negative  into  a 
reversed  one  for  any  of  the  various  photo-mechanical  processes  or  for 
single  transfer  carbon  printing.  All  we  have  to  do  after  seeing  that 
the  gelatine  film  is  completely  insoluble — and  this  will  always  be  the 
case  if  the  usual  alum  clearing  solution  has  been  used — is  to  immerse 
the  negative  in  a  very  dilute  hydrofluoric  acid,  a  few  drops  only  to 
the  ounce  of  water  being  sufficient.  After  the  lapse  of  a  short  time 
the  film  will  become  loosened ;  but  before  it  is  entirely  detached  it  is 
better  to  remove  it,  plate  and  all,  into  a  dish  of  clean  water,  when  it 
will  float  off.  Then  the  film  can  be  reversed  and  floated  back  on  to 
the  same  glass,  a  camel-hair  brush  or  a  large  feather  being  used  to 
adjust  it  in  position  if  necessary.  Dealing  with  hydrofluoric  acid  is 
by  no  means  a  pleasant  occupation,  but  at  present  it  is  the  best  plan 
of  stripping  negatives  from  glass.  If  collotype  printing  becomes  as 
popular  amongst  English  photographers  as  it  is  in  Germany,  dry-plate 
makers  will  no  doubt  supply  plates  prepared  expressly  for  stripping, 
the  same  as  is  done  on  the  Continent  as  well  as  in  America.  How¬ 
ever,  we  have  a  very  excellent  substitute  for  them  in  the  stripping 
films,  and  these,  doubtless,  will  generally  be  adopted  for  making 
reversed  negatives  in  preference  to  glass  when  fresh  ones  have  to  be 
produced. 


In  a  lecture  by  the  Hon.  Sir  William  R.  Grove  upon  antagonism 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  he  gave  an  account  of  some  re¬ 
markable  experiments  of  his  own  in  18o6  upon  the  mutual  reactions 
of  light  and  electricity.  “  Letters  cut  out  of  paper  are  placed  between 
two  polished  squares  of  glass,  with  tinfoil  on  the  outside.  It  is  then 
electrified  like  a  Leyden  jar  for  a  few  seconds,  the  glasses  separated, 
the  letters  blown  off,  and'  the  inside  of  one  of  the  glasses  covered  with 
photographic  collodion.  This  is  then  exposed  to  diffuse  daylight,  and, 
upon  being  immersed  in  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  the  part  which  bad 
been  covered  with  the  paper  comes  out  dark,  the  remainder  of  the 
plate  being  unaffected.  In  this  case  we  see  that  another  imponderable 
force,  electricity,  invisibly  affects  the  surface  of  the  glass  in  such  a 
way  that  it  conveys  to  another  substance  of  definite  thickness,  viz., 
the  prepared  collodion,  a  change  in  the  chemical  relations  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  (iodide  of  silver)  pervading  it.’  Judging  by  the  context  we 
should  imagine  that  the  collodion  containing  iodide  of  silver  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  a  reducing  agent  rather  than  that  iodised  collodion  was 
placed  in  a  silver  bath  to  bring  about  the  darkening. 


An  excellent  map  of  the  principal  part  of  the  group  of  the  Pleiades,  by 
the  Brothers  Henry,  of  Paris,  was  given  last  week  in  La  Nature,  with 
an  accompanying  description  by  Admiral  Mouchez.  He  states  that 
the  last  two  years  have  seen  considerable  progress  in  stellar  photo¬ 
graphy,  which  must  be  attributed  to  actual  improvements  in  the  dry 
plates'  employed,  as  also  to  more  thorough  practice  with  the  appa¬ 
ratus  and  knowledge  of  the  processes.  M  e  have,  on  a  previous 
occasion,  described  the  remarkable  nebular  display  obtained  by  the 
aid  of  photography,  of  which  Admiral  Mouchez  states  there  exists  no 
other  known  example  in  the  heavens.  Photography  alone  could  have 
shown  its  presence.  Their  light  is,  unfortunately,  too  feeble  to  permit 
us  to  hope  to  be  able  to  observe  them  directly. 


A  paragraph  in  last  week's  Athenceum  brings  strongly  before  us  the 
advantages  and  the  sins  of  photography.  The  literary  world  is  con 
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gratulated  upon  the  finding  of  a  new  picture  of  Charles  Dickens,  an 
old  miniature  painting  of  him  when  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  How 
much  more  value  would  not  a  photograph  of  the  great  writer  possess 
if  only  one  were  attainable  now  ?  Yet  the  question  arises,  “  If  photo¬ 
graphy  had  been  in  existence  then  what  would  be  the  state  at  the 
present  time  of  the  photographs  then  produced  and  handed  down  to 
posterity?”  They  would  be  little  beyond  pieces  of  stained  yellow 
paper  judging  from  what  has  hitherto  been  experienced.  Portraits  of 
the  popular  men  of  the  day  are  being  produced,  and,  as  it  were, 
scattered  broadcast  over  the  land,  yet  in  a  decade  or  two  the  bulk  of 
them  will  in  all  probability  be  so  much  indistinguishable  silver  stain. 
It  is  time  that  earnest  thought  was  given  by  their  publishers  to 
printing  those  portraits,  even  if  in  popular  styles,  in  one  form  or 
another  of  permanent  photography  which  are  now  so  easily  available. 


We  recently  described  the  photographing  of  the  human  eye  by  the 
magnesium  flash  light,  and  in  last  week’s  Nature  an  engraving  from 
the  photograph  is  given.  The  size  of  the  pupil  in  relation  to  the  iris 
is  indeed  remarkable,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  have,  in 
daylight  even,  seen  pupils  as  relatively  large,  though  but  rarely  is  this 
the  case. 


This  calls  to  mind  a  suggestion  made  to  us  by  an  old  physician 
many  years  ago,  that  portraits  of  particular  features  should  be  made 
by  the  aid  of  photography.  A  collection  of  eyes,  noses,  and  mouths, 
would  indeed  be  interesting,  and,  we  think,  be  more  attractive  than 
the  hands  and  feet  photographs  which  are  stated  to  have  been  fashion¬ 
able  in  some  quarters. 

* - ♦ - 

STEREOSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

IV. 

Much  might  be  said  in  describing  the  various  methods  that  have 
been  adopted  by  various  professional  and  amateur  photographers  for 
facilitating  the  printing  and  mounting  of  stereoscopic  pictures.  Almost 
every  worker  had  his  own  particular  dodges.  Some  took  to  cutting 
and  transposing  the  negatives,  others  to  masking  the  negatives,  then 
by  printing  from  folded  strips  of  paper,  &c.  But  feeling  I  am  not 
writing  for  large  producers,  I  shall  simply  give  a  few  particulars  of 
the  method  most  suitable  for  amateurs,  and  such  as  adopted  in  my 
own  practice.  But  I  must  again  impress  upon  the  tyro  the  fact  that 
it  is  no  use  beginning  to  do  stereo  work  by  rule  of  thumb.  If  a 
system  is  not  adopted  and  carried  out  correctly,  why  there  is  far 
more  trouble  in  it  and  less  satisfaction  than  making  single  pictures. 
These  are  a  few  of  my  standards.  Plates  6f  x  3£,  lenses  mounted  on 
the  camera  at  3J  inches  apart ;  paper  prints  cut  to  2f  x  2f  high  and 
mounted  at  2-J  (two  inches  and  seven-eighths)  apart,  thus  leaving  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  of  mount  showing  between  the  prints.  Chocolate 
card  mounts,  6|  x  3^,  with  black  burnished  edges  (not  gold  bevel). 

Now,  as  previously  explained,  the  distance  of  foreground  in  front 
of  the  camera,  when  the  view  is  taken,  alters  the  distance  of  centres 
on  the  negative  ;  thus,  if  we  arrange  to  take  a  stone  in  the  foreground 
of  our  picture,  that  stone,  which  will  be  on  each  half  of  the  negative, 
will  measure  more  than  3|-inch  centres,  and  the  nearer  it  is  to  the 
camera  the  more  the  images  of  it  will  be  apart.  I  have,  therefore, 
made  three  cutting  shapes  (of  sheet  brass),  as  at  Fig.  2. 


Fig.  2. 

The  two  holes  in  these  are  2f  each  way,  but  these  holes  are  at 
various  distances,  viz.,  8-jfV,  3f,  and  3|  inches  centres,  and  are  marked 
No.  1,  No.  2,  and  No.  3. 

But,  first  of  all,  after  the  prints  are  washed  and  dried,  and  before  J 


cutting,  lay  them  face  down  with  the  sky  furthest  away  from  you, 
and  mark  on  the  right-hand  side  with  a  pencil  the  letter  R,  or  any¬ 
thing  to  distinguish  hereafter  that  that  is  to  be  the  right-hand  print 
when  mounting. 

Now  turn  the  print  face  side  up  again  and  lay  it  upon  a  sheet  of 
zinc,  apply  one  of  the  masks,  and  adjust  it  so  that  in  each  aperture 
the  base  line  cuts  exactly  the  same  object  in  the  foreground  of  each 
picture.  Next  notice  if  there  is  a  little  more  subject,  say,  one-eighth 
of  an  inch,  at  the  rh/A^-hand  side  of  the  rtyAf-hand  picture  (before 
cutting),  if  so,  it  is  right,  and  with  one  sweep  of  a  Robinson  cutter,  as 
illustrated  (Fig.  3),  cut  out  each  print.  If,  for  instance,  the  print  be 
of  a  subject  with  a  very  near  foreground,  and  we  apply  No.  1  shape, 
we  may  not  get  more  subject  on  the  right  of  the  right  print ;  then 
try  No.  2  shape,  and  if  that  does  not  give  it,  No.  3  will.  In  all  ca*es 
of  measurements  it  is  the  nearest  foreground  subject  that  must  be 
taken  into  account  (never  mind  the  distant  objects,  they  will  take 
care  of  themselves). 

The  prints  are  ready  for  mounting;  the  one  with  the  pencil  mark 
on  back  is  placed  on  the  right  hand  of  the  card  mount,  the  other  on 
the  left ;  and  thus  transposed. 

The  print  cutter  (Fig.  3)  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  print 


cutter  (American  brand)  just  now  selling  by  almost  every  dealer ;  the 
wheel  in  this  latter  instrument  is  too  large  to  go  round  the  smal 
corners  of  the  cutting  shape.* 

The  outside  measurement  of  my  cutting  shapes  is  8x5  inches,  td 
give  plenty  of  room  for  the  fingers  when  in  use.  Of  course  for  sterec 
prints  made  from  half-plates,  or  larger  size  negatives,  the  apertures  ii 
the  masks  could  be  taller.  I  have  said  cut  the  prints  on  zinc,  know 
ing  that  glass  is  generally  recommended ;  but  once  try  zinc,  and  th< 
improvement  and  durability  of  the  cutter  will  be  manifested. 

When  attaching  the  first  print  to  the  card,  so  as  to  ensure  it  beinj 
placed  in  the  right  position,  I  use  a  guide  cut  from  a  piece  of  card 
3£  inches  wide  by  3TV  inches  long.  This  I  place  lengthways  upon  th 
6f  x  3j  mount,  flush  with  one  end,  and  hold  it  in  position  by  a 
American  clip ;  thus  the  guide  covers  one-sixteenth  more  than  the  hal 
of  the  mount.  The  first  print  is  placed  with  its  inside  edge  almost  touch 
ing  the  guide,  and  when  mounting  the  second  print  it  is  quite  easy  t' 
guess  one-eighth  of  an  inch  separation.  Starch  is,  perhaps,  the  be- 
mounting  medium,  and  ordinary  albumenised  paper  the  most  suitable 
highly  or  double  albumenised  paper  is  not  any  improvement  for  stere' 
scopic  slides.  Bromide  paper  is  most  unsuitable,  in  fact,  the  latter 
not  much  us q  for  anything  when  the  best  results  are  desired. 

Stereoscopic  pictures  should  be  rather  deeply  printed,  and  full 
detail ;  prints  which  look  fiat  and  wanting  in  vigour  (when  viewed 
the  hand)  often  make  the  best  stereoscopic  slides.  If  they  are  t 
lightly  printed,  or  there  is  too  much  contrast,  they  present  a  harj 
and  snowy  appearance  in  the  stereoscope. 

The  importance  of  cutting  each  print  through  the  same  object  i1 
the  base  line  should  not  be  overlooked,  therefore,  when  workin 
small  size  plates,  such  as  ordinary  stereoscopic  size  6f  x  3J,  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  observe  the  camera  is  level  at  the  time  c 
exposure,  and  those  who  understand  the  importance  of  this,  will  '<■ 
once  see  the  necessity  for  a  tripod  stand,  and,  therefore,  the  fallac 
of  stereoscopic  exposures  made  when  holding  the  camera  in  the  ham 
which  may  do  for  so-called  detective  cameras  for  single  picture 
where  a  little  out  of  square  does  not  matter  very  much. 

W.  I.  Chadwick. 

— - ♦ — - 

“  YAMPING  UP  ”  NEGATIVES. 

As  to  the  derivation  of  the  verb  “  to  vamp  ”  I  must  plead  ignoranc 
but  inasmuch  as  the  word  has  been  used  in  a  leading  article  in  tb 
Journal,  and  as  it  fitly  expresses  a  “  doctoring  ”  process  that  eve; 
earnest  photographer  should  make  use  of  if  he  wishes  to  obtain  in 
print  the  best  result  that  a  negative  is  capable  of  producing,  I  use 

*  The  cutter  and  metal  shapes  can  be  purchased  from  Oakley  &  0 
202,  Grange-road,  Bermondsey,  London.  '  - 
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as  the  title  to  this  short  article.  Now,  although  there  are  among  us 
many  photographers  of  skill  and  merit  who  have  by  care  and  thought 
in  the  production  of  their  work  reached  a  high  state  of  perfection,  yet 
there  will  always  be  a  vast  number  of  “  outsiders,”  so  to  speak,  who 
are  never  sure  of  their  work,  the  accuracy  of  whose  judgment  as 
regards  the  right  exposure  is  a  bit  “  shaky,”  and  who  have  not  the 
skill  necessary  to  pilot  their  negatives  through  the  shoals  and  quick¬ 
sands  of  “  hardness  ”  and  “  flatness  ”  into  the  haven  of  perfection. 
Such  being  the  case,  I  hope  the  following  remarks  will  prove  useful 
to  those  who,  like  myself,  are  not  always  able  to  accurately  hit  the 
mark,  but  whose  negatives  must  purge  their  shortcomings  in  the 
u  vamping  ”  fire. 

Now,  a  negative  that  falls  short  of  perfection  will  be  either  “  hard,” 
i.e.,  will  have  its  extreme  high  lights  abnormally  dense  and  its 
shadows  very  thin  and  destitute  of  detail,  or  it  will  be  “  flat,”  i.e.,  its 
high  lights  will  lack  sufficient  density  to  produce  a  vigorous  print, 
while  its  shadows  will  be  clogged  with  fog,  and  though  there  is 
plenty  of  detail,  yet  the  absence  of  gradation  from  extreme  light  to 
shadow  causes  a  want  of  pluck  or  vigour  in  the  resulting  print.  Of 
these  two  defaulters,  the  former,  viz.,  the  “  hard  ”  negative,  is  the  one 
that  is  most  amenable  to  the  “  vamping  ”  process,  and  consequently 
my  remarks  will  have  a  more  special  reference  to  that  particular 
delinquent.  Flat,  over  exposed  negatives,  where  there  is  abundance 
of  detail  but  a  lack  of  density,  are  the  only  ones  that  profitably 
admit  of  intensification,  and  this,  combined  with  slow  printing  under 
tissue  paper  or  in  the  shade,  is  all  that  can  be  done  towards  securing 
I  a  presentable  print.  But  with  a  “  hard  ”  negative  the  case  is  different, 
for  here  much  may  be  done  to  ameliorate  its  condition  and  to  secure 
more  harmony  in  the  resulting  print.  We  may,  for  instance,  cover 
the  back  of  the  negative  with  matt  varnish  and  then  scrape  away 
this  varnish  over  the  high  lights,  thus  permitting  more  light  to 
impress  the  denser  parts  of  the  picture,  or  we  may  cover  the  back  of 
the  negative  with  tissue  paper  and  then  oil  the  parts  over  the  high 
'ights ;  this  is  a  very  good  plan  and  simpler  than  the  former,  but  the 
printing  should  be  done  in  the  shade,  or  the  print  will  exhibit  a 
rather  unpleasant  mottled  effect.  The  plan  that  has  produced  most 
success  in  my  hands  is  that  of  leaving  the  high  lights  to  take  care  of 
hemselves,  and  taking  up  a  little  olive  green  oil  colour  on  the  finger 
md  dabbing  it  uniformly  on  the  back  of  the  negative  over  the  too  trans¬ 
parent  shadows ;  by  this  means,  using  the  finger  which  is  far  superior 
;o  any  brush,  you  can  produce  a  stipple  after  the  manner  of  lantern 
slide  painters,  and  can  modify,  soften  off,  or  strengthen  as  the  subject 
■equires,  the  colour  approximating  very  closely  to  that  of  the  negative. 

There  is  another  method  of  securing  detail  that  has  been  buried 
n  an  over  dense  portion  of  a  negative — say,  for  instance,  a  church 
vindow,  that  through  unavoidable  halation  has  had  its  delicate 
racery  obliterated — which  consists  in  rubbing  down  the  excess  of 
lensity  with  a  piece  of  chamois  or  flannel  soaked  in  methylated 
pirit.  This  method  I  have  found  most  valuable,  provided  care  be 
aken  not  to  overdo  it  and  to  make  the  part  operated  upon  too  thin. 
There  need  be  no  fear  of  abrading  the  film,  the  excess  of  deposit 
oming  off  gradually,  blackening  the  chamois,  and  rapidly  revealing 
letail  that  before  treatment  was  quite  buried.  I  cannot  speak  too 
lighly  of  this  simple  plan  of  treatment  for  over  dense  spots.  There 
s  yet  another  efficient  plan  for  effecting  the  same  purpose,  but  in  this 
ase  sunshine  is  essential ;  it  consists  in  the  use  of  a  double  convex 
*ns,  such  as  an  ordinary  magnifying  glass,  to  concentrate  the  light 
n  the  over  dense  spot.  I  have  brought  out  the  detail  in  the  faces  of 
group  that  possessed  exaggerated  density  in  the  high  lights  through 
nder  exposure  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  by  this  simple 
liethod,  but  care  should  be  taken  “that  the  lens  be  kept  moving  over 
he  dense  spot,  as  otherwise  unevenness  in  the  print  would  result. 
The  above  remarks  are,  I  am  perfectly  aware,  familiar  to  a  large 
umber  of  those  who  read  the  Journal,  but  as  there  are  every  day, 
rejoice  to  see,  fresh  recruits  to  the  army  of  amateur  photographers, 
trust  the  remarks  I  have  made  may  be  of  some  use  to  them. 

Locke  Macdona. 


SAFETY  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  THE  POROUS  ETHER 
SATURATOR. 

he  result  of  the  following  experiments  to  test  the  possibility  of 
rrsting  an  “  Ives  ’’-pattern  porous  ether  saturator  may  perhaps 
itablish  confidence  in  the  use  of  this  useful,  convenient,  and 
ionomical  apparatus  for  lantern  work.  The  particular  saturator 
■sted  was  an  experimental  one,  constructed  now  nearly  three  years 
!  by  Messrs.  Cutts,  Sutton,  &  Co.,  of  Sheffield,  to  the  order  of  the 
riter,  and  has  passed  through  three  lantern  seasons,  very  often  in 
for  lantern  work,  without  the  slightest  hitch,  and,  in  addition, 
is  been  the  subject  of  various  safety  experiments. 


The  apparatus  consists  of  two  light  brass  tubes  thirteen  inches  long 
and  two  and  a  quarter  inches  in  diameter,  the  ends  of  which  are 
closed  by  screw  cap3  so  fitted  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  ether.  One 
end  of  each  of  the  tubes  is  connected  to  the  other  by  means  of  a  small 
brass  U-shaped  tube,  so  that  a  current  passing  through  one  of  the 
larger  tubes  traverses  the  small  U  connector  and  along  the  other  large 
tube.  The  unconnected  ends  of  the  saturating  tubes  are  provided 
with  suitable  nozzles  for  slipping  on  rubber  pipes,  and  have  also  screw 
plugs  for  insertion  when  the  saturator  is  not  in  use  in  order  to  prevent 
evaporation  of  the  ether.  The  two  larger  tubes  are  filled  completely 
with  rolls  of  porous  material,  such  as  coarse  thin  flannel  or  swan’s- 
down  cotton,  the  centres  of  which  are  kept  open  to  allow  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  gas  by  means  of  a  spiral  of  small  brass  wire.  Sufficient 
methylated  ether  of  '730  specific  gravity  is  poured  into  the  saturator 
by  means  of  a  funnel  and  short  rubber  tube,  that  when  laid  in  a 
horizontal  position  none  of  the  ether  will  drain  out  at  the  nozzles. 

The  Rev.  T.  F.  Havdwich  having  thoroughly  tested  oxyether  gas, 
his  opinion  was  asked  as  to  the  most  dangerous  conditions  (as  to 
explosion)  under  which  the  experiments  could  be  made.  His  advice 
was,  “  Exhaust  the  ether  in  the  saturator  until  the  cone  of  incomplete 
combustion  at  the  tip  of  the  jet  is  not  more  than  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  long,  when  the  gas  will  then  be  in  its  most  explosive  state,  a 
condition  of  things  which  could  only  arise  by  the  most  egregious  folly 
on  the  part  of  the  operator  when  using  it  for  lantern  purposes.” 

In  order  to  thoroughly  exhaust  the  ether  from  the  saturator  which 
had  already  been  used  without  recharging,  a  ten-foot  bag  of  air  was 
driven  through  it.  At  first  the  issuing  mixture  would  burn  with  a 
beautiful  rich  flame  twelve  inches  long,  apparently  suspended  in  the 
air  about  one  and  a  half  inches  away  from  the  nozzle  of  the  saturator, 
but  as  the  ether  became  exhausted  the  flame  became  shorter,  lost  its 
rich  yellow  colour,  changed  to  a  violet  hue,  and  finally  the  gas  would 
not  burn  at  all. 

The  experiments  were  made  in  the  open  air,  and  before  the  whole 
of  the  ten  feet  of  air  had  passed  through  it  the  outside  of  the 
saturator  became  coated  with  a  hard  skin  of  ice,  so  it  was  placed  in 
front  of  a  kitchen  fire  in  order  to  warm  it  up,  and  thus  give  it  the 
best  chance  of  giving  off  all  its  ether. 

The  bag  of  oxygen  was  connected  by  a  six-foot  rubber  tube  with 
one  end  of  the  saturator,  and  a  mixed  jet  was  coupled  to  the  other 
end  by  a  tube  twelve  inches  long,  so  short  in  order  to  prevent  as 
much  as  possible  any  diffusion  taking  place  between  the  saturator  and 
the  jet  through  the  walls  of  this  rubber  tube. 

In  order  to  give  the  explosions  which  might  take  place  full  force, 
the  safety  chamber  of  the  jet  was  removed,  so  that  there  was  what 
might  be  called  a  mixing  chamber  one  inch  long  and  five-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  foot  of  the  nozzle.  So  completely  had  the 
ether  been  exhausted  from  the  saturator  that  in  less  than  five  minutes 
the  “  cone  of  incomplete  combustion  ”  had  shortened  to  three-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  long.  When  this  point  was  reached  the  tap  at  the  hag  was 
suddenly  closed  in  order  to  stop  the  supply  of  oxygen. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  gas  being  in  an  explosive  state,  as 
there  was  an  instant  crack  like  a  pistol  shot  On  examination,  all  was 
in  situ,  not  even  the  rubber  tube  being  blown  off  the  jet.  This  was 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  non-connected  side  of  the  jet  had 
not  had  its  tap  turned  off,  so  that  part  of  the  force  of  the  explosion 
had  been  wasted  in  that  way.  Turning  off  this  tap,  the  experiment 
was  tried  again,  with  the  only  result  that  the  rubber  tube  was  blown 
off  the  nozzle  of  the  saturator. 

A  third  experiment  was  then  tried  with  the  same  result. 

Finding  the  gas  was  in  such  an  explosive  condition,  the  safety 
chamber  was  then  inserted  under  the  nozzle  of  the  jet,  and  as  this 
particular  jet  had  no  mixing  chamber  over  the  safety  one,  and  only  a 
one-twelfth  of  an  inch  hole  up  to  within  a  short  distance  of  its  tip,  it  was 
supposed  there  would  not  be  sufficient  force  to  send  the  flame  through 
the  safety  chamber.  The  supposition  was  correct,  for  on  shutting  off 
the  oxygen  supply  the  flame  went  quietly  down  to  the  tip  of  the  jet, 
and  without  even  a  crackle  “  spit  ”  out. 

The  experiments  so  far  had  successfully  demonstrated  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  exploding  the  saturator ;  but  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  rubber  tube  had  been  blown  off  the  nozzle  of  the  saturator,  thus 
showing  that  the  flame  must  certainly  have  reached  it,  a  “  suck-back  ” 
was  determined  on. 

Accordingly  the  safety  chamber  was  removed  from  the  jet,  the 
one  and  a  half  hundredweight  was  removed  from  the  bag,  and  a 
gentleman  put  all  his  weight  on  it — -about  one  and  three-quaitei 
hundredweight.  The  jet  was  lighted,  the  gentleman  jumped  oft  the 
bag,  with  the  same  resulting  crack  and  blowing  off  the  tube  as  before. 
This  time,  however,  smoke  was  seen  to  be  issuing  from  the  nozzle  of 
the  saturator,  and  from  the  popping  sound  it  was  known  to  be  on  tire 
internally.  On  taking  hold  of  the  tube  leading  from  the  hag  to 
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saturator  in  order  to  disconnect  them,  the  noise  and  smoke  ceased, 
and  thinking  this  must  be  caused  by  stopping  the  supply  of  oxygen, 
the  pressure  was  kept  up  without  removing  the  tube,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  the  fire  went  out. 

To  see  what  the  result  would  be  if  the  oxygen  supply  was  kept  up, 
the  experiment  was  tried  again  in  the  same  way.  This  time  the 
saturator  became  so  hot  that  it  could  not  be  handled,  but  the  fire 
ceased  of  itself  before  any  damage  was  done,  probably  because  the 
exit,  whilst  large  enough  to  allow  the  escape  of  pressure,  was  not 
large  enough  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid,  which  gradually 
accumulated  and  thus  extinguished  the  flame.  Had  there  been  more 
ether  left  in  the  rolls  it  might  probably  have  melted  one  of  the  tubes, 
as  has  been  the  result  in  one  case  to  my  knowledge. 

On  taking  off  the  caps  the  internal  state  of  affairs  was  found  to  be 
perfectly  satisfactory — not  the  slightest  sign  of  fracture — but  the 
flannel  rolls  had  been  so  compressed  by  the  repeated  explosions  as  to 
leave  spaces  three  inches  in  length  in  each  of  the  large  tubes,  and  the 
ends  of  the  rolls  next  these  open  spaces  were  cleaned  from  the  effects 
of  the  fire. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  these  results  were  : — First,  “  that  it  is 
impossible  to  explode  an  ‘  Ives  ’-pattern  saturator  under  any  conditions 
that  could  arise  when  in  use  for  lantern  purposes ;  ”  second,  that 
should  a  “  blow-off  ”  occur,  and  the  saturator  take  fire  internally,  it 
may  be  immediately  extinguished  by  stopping  the  oxygen  supply ; 
and,  third,  that  as  the  only  result  of  an  explosion  is  the  "blowing  off  a 
rubber  tube  (not  an  uncommon  occurrence  with  oxyhydrogen)  there 
is  no  absolute  necessity  to  use  safety  jets. 

Mr.  Hardwich  expresses  an  opinion  that  the  experiments  are  ex¬ 
tremely  satisfactory  and  reassuring,  but  I  am  hoping  that  he  himself 
will  have  the  time  and  opportunity  of  making  such  a  series  of  tests 
before  the  next  lantern  season  as  to  put  the  matter  finally  at  rest. 


PHOTOGRAPH Y  WITH  MICROSCOPICAL  OBJECTIVES. 

II. 

After  a  great  deal  of  experimentation  on  the  subject  of  exposure  and 
development  for  the  class  of  work  with  which  I  am  dealing,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  on  the  whole  it  is  better  to  make  develop¬ 
ment  a  fixed  factor,  and  to  ring  any  changes  that  may  require  to  be 
rung  upon  the  exposure.  This  is  all  the  more  convenient  in  our 
special  work  from  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  we  expose  and  develop 
in  adjacent  rooms,  if  not  in  the  same  room,  and  we  do  not  as  a  rule 
keep  our  exposed  plate  for  any  length  of  time  between  exposure  and 
development.  But  notwithstanding  what  I  have  said  about  making 
the  development  the  fixed  factor,  my  words  must  not  be  taken  too 
literally,  for,  in  the  first  place,  different  subjects  in  nature  require 
different  treatment  in  development ;  at  one  time,  as  with  an  awk¬ 
wardly  stained  or  thick  object,  we  have  to  avoid  rather  than  court 
great  density  or. contrast  in  our  negative;  at  another  time,  as  with 
objects  delicate  in  structure  or  in  colour,  we  may  have  considerable 
difficulty  in  gaining  sufficient  contrast  between  object  and  back¬ 
ground.  I  here  say,  once  for  all,  that  while  a  photograph  of  such  an 
object  as  a  microscopic  object  is  unsightly  if  it  has  a  dirty  grey  back¬ 
ground,  it  is.absolutely  valueless  and  pernicious  if  the  background  is 
blocked  out  in  any  way.  Of  course  it  is  quite  a  common  thing  to 
block  out  the  background  of  a  microscopic  negative,  and  it  is  not 
altogether  uncommon  to  get  this  job  done  for  you  by  a  professional 
“  dodger  ;  ”  but  if  the  outline  of  the  object  is  not  important  from  a 
microscopical  point  of  view,  I  should  very  much  like  to  know  what 
part  is  important.  We  may  block  or  cut  out  as  near  to  the  margin 
of  the  object  as  we  like,  but  upon  the  object  we  must  never  trench — 
if  our  .work  is  to  have  any  value  at  all.  In  the  matters,  or  the  matter 
for  it  is  really  only  one  and  indivisible — of  exposure  and  develop¬ 
ment,  I  prefer  and  I  advise  to  vary  the  exposures,  but  to  keep  the 
development  fixed  so  far  as  compatible  with  the  nature  of  the  subjects. 
And  indeed  when  the  subjects  vary  greatly  in  quality,  I  vary  the 
amount  rather  than  the  process  of  development ;  that  is,  I  develop  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  time  rather  than  with  a  stronger  or  weaker 
developer. 

«  I  am  not,  as  a  rule,  fond  of  exposure  tables  of  any  kind.  I  admit 
that  they  help  the  beginner  very  greatly  at  the  time,  but  I  think  they 
leave  him  in  the  lurch  at  later  stages ;  they  are,  in  fact,  photographic 
“  crammers.”  The  table  user  may  pass  his  examination  if  he  goes  up 
fresh  from  his  coach,  but  in  a  very  short  time  he  forgets  all  he  learned 
at  high  pressure.  True,  in  the  present  case  we  may  always  have  our 
tables  by  us,  and  if  a  perfect  table  existed  there  would  be  an  end  to 
the  objection.  But,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  perfect  table,  and  for 
my  own  part  I  should  prefer  to  trust  to  my  own  judgment,  which 
ripens  with  practice.  However,  I  know  that  many  workers,  not  only 


young  but  experienced,  find  great  advantage  from  using  a  verv 
ingenious  table  given  by  Dr.  Bousfield  in  his  book  on  Photo- 
micrography  *  This  is  really  a  useful  table,  and  beginners  will  do 
well  to  study  it. 

But  I  shall  venture  to  give  a  few  hints  as  guides  to  those  who 
prefer  to  gain  proficiency  by  practice.  Other  things  being  equal,  as  a 
broad  rule  it  may  be  said  that  exposure  varies  directly  as  magnifi¬ 
cation.  If  the  exposure  required  for  a  magnification  of  one  hundred 
diameters  be  one  minute,  the  exposure  for  five  hundred  diameters  will 
not  be  far  removed  from  five  minutes;  and  (always  in  general  terms) 
it  is  all  the  same  how  the  extra  magnification  is  gained,  whether  by 
using  higher  power  objective,  an  eye-piece,  or  greater  stretch  of 
camera.  This  rule  is  not  far  wide  of  the  mark. 

The  colour  of  the  objects  makes  the  most  startling  difference  in  ex¬ 
posure  required,  but  of  course  I  cannot  coverall  this  subject  here.  A 
substage  condenser  properly  focussed,  shortens  the  exposure  to  an 
extent  that  will  astonish  a  beginner,  but  if  out  of  focus  there  is  no 
saying  what  it  may  do.  All  bull’s-eyes,  parallelisers,  and  other 
optical  contrivances  between  light  and  substage  condenser  entail 
increased  exposure,  sometimes  to  a  considerable  extent.  I  need  not 
say  that  diaphragms  in  the  condenser  or  behind  the  objective  shut  off 
much  light  if  used  so  as  to  narrow  the  aperture  of  the  objective. 
Polarisers  used  with  selenite  may  necessitate  enormous  exposures,  but 
in  many  cases  the  selenites  may  be  omitted;  in  any  case  the  use  of 
polarised  light  will  necessitate  increase  of  exposure.  In  photo-micro¬ 
graphy,  where  we  use  the  diffraction  spectra  of  certain  objects,  as 
well  as  the  dioptric  ray  which  illuminates  the  background,  we  get 
into  certain  difficulties  which  shall  be  discussed  hereafter. 

The  use  of  orthochromatic  plates  for  copying  paintings  is  now  a 
fully  established  fact;  the  use  of  such  plates  for  photography  with 
the  microscope  is  equally  well  authenticated,  and  not  a  whit  less 
important.  I  claim  to  have  photographed  many  preparations  of 
microscopic  organisms  by  means  of  colour-correct  plates,  where  with 
ordinary  gelatino-bromide  plates  I  failed  repeatedly  and  utterly. 
Preparations  stained  with  blue  or  violet  dyes,  with  logwood  or 
hsematoxylin,  with  badly-managed  Bismarck  brown,  and  objects 
such  as  insects  either  stained  or  left  unbleached  so  as  to  show  a 
nasty  yellow  in  the  thinnest  parts  graduated  into  a  dense,  non-actinic 
orange  in  the  thick  parts  —  these,  and  such  like,  if  they  can  be 
photographed  at  all,  are  only  to  be  photographed  by  colour-corrected 
plates.  And  further,  when  we  are  working  by  lamplight  or  gaslight 
of  yellow  tint  on  subjects  almost  or  entirely  colourless,  the  use  of 
colour-correct  plates  enables  us  many  a  time  to  get  a  good  back¬ 
ground  without  fogging  away  the  image  of  the  more  or  less  pellucid 
object.  Still,  in  my  own  practice,  the  cases  where  I  have  gained  the 
greatest  advantages  from  orthochromatics  have  been  cases  where  I 
had  to  deal  with :  blues,  however  good  visually ;  violets,  as  gentian, 
not  deep  enough ;  yellows,  too  pale,  as  underdone  Bismarck  brown, 
over  bleached  or  very  delicate  animal  tissues  ;  pinks,  as  abortive  stain- 
ings  with  fuchsine.  In  such  cases,  especially  with  high  powers,  I 
have  totally  failed  repeatedly  with  ordinary  plates,  and  perfectly 
succeeded  immediately  with  isochromatised  plates  to  obtain  the j 
desired  results.  In  order  to  treat  of  this  matter  fully  I  shouh 
require  to  write  a  book  on  orthochromatic  photography,  which  migh 
not  suit  our  Editors,  but  I  shall  give  a  mere  outline  of  the  principle: 
which  I  follow  in  my  own  practice.  I  have  often  been  beaten  b) , 
certain  stains  and  subjects,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  sometime; 
scored  the  odd  trick  when  the  subjects  seemed  to  hold  all  the  trumps 

Pale  violets,  pinks,  and  yellows,  and  pure  blues,  as  methylene,  can 
only  be  tackled  by  orthochromatic  plates  and  yellow  light.  The  last 
bacteria  negative  I  produced  was  from  an  apparently  easy  preparation 
stained  a  fine  blue  with  methylene  blue.  I  took  eight  negatives  of  it 
with  ordinary  plates,  using  all  sorts  of  screens,  and  the  best  I  could, 
get  was  a  mere  suggestion  of  bacilli.  Then  I  took  an  isockromaticj 
(eosine)  plate,  and  one  pale  yellow  screen,  using  all  the  time  oxy¬ 
hydrogen  and  a  one-twentieth  at  180°  (N.  A.  1),  and  I  began  to  get 
something  more  like  a  result.  I  worked  on  increasing  my  yellow  till 
finally  I  got  a  good  negative  with  two  pale  yellow  and  one  quiff 
dark  yellow  screens,  the  whole  constituting  a  screen  that  would  be 
practically  “safe”  for  any  moderately  rapid  (say,  18°  W.)  gelatino- 
bromide  plate  in  the  market.  As  a  rule,  however,  real  blues  should 
be  left  alone,  and  if  rather  pale  violets,  or  really  pale  pinks  or  yellow 
be  at  issue,  a  single  medium  screen  of  yellow  and  an  isochromotu 
plate  will  be  found  sufficient.  (These  chapters  are  written  for  photo 
graphers  chiefly,  but  in  case  any  one  not  fairly  au  fait  in  photography 
should  read  them,  I  may  explain  that  I  use  the  words  “  orthchromatic, 

“  isocliromatic,”  “  colour-correct,”  “  colour-sensitive,”  as  synonymous 
my  reasons  being,  first,  because  they  are  all  alike  imperfect  as  words 

*  Photo-micrography.  By  Edward  C.  Bousfield,  L.R.C.P.  Bond.  W 
Kent  &  Co.,  23,  Paternoster-row. 
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second,  because  I  desire  to  keep  up  the  well-known  elegance  of  my 
style  by  avoiding  the  cacophony  of  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
word.)  Logwood,  a  favourite  stain  with  physiologists  and  patho¬ 
logists,  is  a  terror  to  photographists,  for  it  is  difficult  where  the  stain 
is  the  characteristic  violet  of  logwood,  but  practically  impossible 
where  in  certain  tissues  it  merges  into  purple  and  even  crimson. 

With  “  double  stains,”  as  Gibbes’s  for  tubercle  bacillus,  or  Gram’s, 
where  we  have  to  deal  with  blues  and  reds,  or  greens  and  reds,  the 
difficulty  is  not  so  great  as  might  be  expected,  but  the  reason  of  this 
facility  must  be  observed.  These  stains  are  used  for  micro-organiams, 
and  in  photography  vith  microscopic  lenses  all  we  try  to  do  is  to 
show  the  shape  or  general  appearance  of  the  organisms ;  in  other 
words,  we  do  not  photograph  their  critical  images,  but  are  satisfied  if 
we  show  their  shape  and  the  contrast  between  them  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  tissues.  A  really  orthochromatic  photograph  would  show  the 
reds  or  pinks  light,  and  the  blues  or  greens  dark,  and  that  is  the 
very  thing  we  don’t  do,  for,  so  far  as  I  know,  our  organisms  are  black 
on  our  prints,  the  tissues  light,  and  all  we  have  done  has  been  to  show 
that  there  are  present  rods,  cocci,  dumb-bells,  corkscrews,  groups,  and 
so  on.  We  sometimes  catch  spores  and  sometimes  tails,  but  these  are 
shown  not  critically  nor  orthochromatically,  but  simply  by  contrast, 
and  for  our  present  purpose  that  is  quite  sufficient. 

When  we  have  masses  of  yellow  showing  details  an  ordinary  plate 
is  very  apt  to  show  these  masses  as  simply  black  areas.  An  ortho¬ 
chromatic  plate  frequently  gives  a  decent  rendering  of  such  an  object, 
and  occasionally  a  cobalt  blue  screen  aids  this  achievement.  With 
some  puzzling  stains  a  green  glass,  “  signal  green  ”  Dr.  Bousfield  calls 
it,  is  found  useful. 

Without  taking  up  an  unreasonable  space  in  this  Journal  I  can¬ 
not  further  follow  this  subject.  Practice  and  careful  experiment  will 
teach  more  than  a  hundred  pages  of  the  smallest  type.  Exposure,  as 
well  as  the  kind  of  plate  to  use,  will  be  found  out  only  by  trial,  and 
I  may  say  that  there  is  a  far  more  extended  range  of  exposures  in 
microscopic  work  than  in  any  of  the  more  common  branches  of 
photography.  With  the  same  light  my  exposures,  on  various  subjects 
with  various  lenses,  have,  within  the  last  month,  varied  from  about  a 
quarter  of  a  second  to  half  an  hour.  Andrew  Pringle. 

- - - * - — 

THE  GLASGOW  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

Photographic  Section. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

I. 

Amidst  great  enthusiasm  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  opened 
this  Exhibition  on  Tuesday  last,  the  8th  inst.  St.  Mungo  was  en 
fete ,  and  the  second  city  turned  out  man,  woman,  and  child  to  do 
I  honour  to  its  first  great  Exhibition.  Its  success  is  assured.  Built 
upon  a  site  of  great  national  beauty,  the  buildings  are  shown  off  to 
great  advantage.  As  one  approaches  by  the  main  avenue  leading  to 
the  central  dome,  in  front  of  which  winds  the  classic  River  Kelvin, 
upon  which  flit  fairy  steamers  and  gondolas  with  their  Italian  gon¬ 
doliers,  the  scene  is  truly  magnificent,  and  reminds  one  of  scenes 
depicted  in  some  fairy  tales.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the  Executive, 
and  also  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Hedley,  their  indefatigable  manager,  for  the 
completeness  of  the  Exhibition  when  its  doors  were  opened  by  the 
Princess  of  Wales  on  Tuesday  last. 

After  months  of  arduous  toil,  the  Fine  Arts  Committee  were 
enabled  to  issue  invitations  for  the  5th  inst.  to  members  of  the  Press 
to  view  privately  the  results  of  their  long  labours. 

The  picture  galleries  may  be  described  as  simply  superb.  They 
include  a  suite  of  ten  rooms,  varying  in  size,  we  should  say,  from 
about  150  x  30  feet  to  60  x  22  feet,  and  are  divided  into  the  following 
sections: — Gallery  No.  1,  British,  Loan;  No.  2,  British,  Loan;  No.  3, 
British,  Sale;  No.  4,  Foreign,  Loan;  No.  5,  Foreign,  Sale  (Oils); 
No.  6,  Water  Colour,  Sale;  No.  7, Water  Colour,  Loan;  No.  8,  Sculp¬ 
ture;  No.  9,  Architecture  ;  No.  10,  Photography.  * 

Unlike  other  portions  of  the  magnificent  building  which  has  been 
erected,  these  galleries  have  been  built  with  a  view  to  being  perma¬ 
nently  maintained  by  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  after  the  closing  of 
the  Exhibition.  On  Saturday  only  one  opinion  was  expressed  regarding 
them,  viz.,  that  of  unqualified  praise.  The  lighting  is  superb. 

Proceeding  to  the  galleries  from  the  Grand  Hall,  the  visitor  will 
first  enter  the  Photographic  Gallery,  where  the  attention  is  at  once 
riveted  by  the  magnificent  gathering  of  photographs  which  completely 
cover  the  walls  from  floor  to  ceiling,  likewise  the  screens  down  the 
centre..  For  many  months  the  gentlemen  forming  the  Photographic 
Committee  have  been  most  assiduous  in  their  labours,  bringing  together 
such  a  collection  of  pictures  as  would  completely  throw  all  previous  exhi¬ 
bitions  in  the  shade.  Mr.  William  Lang,  jun.,  F.C.S.,  the  Convener 


of  the  Committee,  was  ably  assisted  in  this  work  by  Messrs.  T.  N. 
Armstrong,  W.  Einlayson,  Wm.  Belsland,  Jas.  Paton,  and,  latterhr, 
Mr.  Hugh  Reid,  late  President  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 
Amateur  Photographic  Association,  lent  his  valuable  assistance  also. 
The  aim  of  the  Committee  was,  at  the  outset,  to  gather  together  a 
collection  of  photographs  purely  international  in  character,  and  with 
this  aim  Mr.  Lang  made  a  special  visit  to  the  continent  of  Europe, 
visiting  in  turn  all  the  principal  centres.  Special  correspondents  were 
appointed  in  all  Continental  cities  and  also  in  America,  the  result  being 
the  most  magnificent  collection  of  photographs  ever  seen  together. 

Truly,  if  Manchester  could  boast  last  year  of  beating  record  in  their 
collection  of  pictures,  Glasgow  can  say  the  same  now'  of  their  collection 
of  photographs. 

When  the  Executive  determined  to  promote  an  Exhibition  that 
should  be  carried  on  without  any  allotment  of  medals  or  awards, 
“  Quid  nuncs  ”  shook  their  heads  and  said  it  would  never  do ;  and, 
perhaps,  in  no  section  of  the  Exhibition  was  this  opinion  expressed 
more  decidedly  than  the  Photographic  Section.  When  the  details  of 
the  exhibits  are  carefully  gone  into,  and  their  extent  realised,  some 
definite  opinion  can,  however,  be  formed  of  the  w'isdom  of  this 
decision,  for  instead  of  being  a  detraction,  undoubtedly  it  is  to  this 
that  much  of  the  success  of  the  photographic  exhibits  depends. 

From  the  proof  catalogue  which  lies  before  us,  vre  find  the  Gallery 
contains  somewhere  about  1300  photographs,  varying  in  size  from  the 
enormous  42  x  31  taken  direct  to  the  modest  little  carie-de-visite,  and 
that  the  exhibits  are  of  an  international  character  is  at  once  apparent 
on  entering  the  room.  On  glancing  over  the  catalogue  we  find  examples 
from  America,  Norway,  Canada,  Portugal,  Italy,  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Switzerland. 

The  aim  which  the  Hanging  Committee  have  all  along  had  was  to 
bring  together  a  collection  of  pictures  of  artistic  merit,  at  the  same 
time,  to  make  the  Exhibition  instructive  in  several  wrays,  such  as 
showing  visitors  examples  of  the  different  leading  portraitists  of  the 
day  ;  and  in  this  they  have  succeeded,  not  in  respect  of  pictures  of  the 
professional  beauty  or  egg-shell  type — such  examples  are  conspicuous 
by  their  absence. 

In  this  respect  the  exhibition  is  unique.  Where  previously  nor 
ever  seen  examples  side  by  side  of  such  artists  as  John  Fergus,  of 
Largs,  Nadar,  of  Paris,  Lafayette,  Reutlinger,  Chancellor,  Boissonas, 
Mendelssohn,  Byrne,  Horatio  Paterson,  Barraud,  W.  Crooke,  Lowy, 
Scott,  of  Carlisle, &c.,  and  the  charming  studies  of  children  by  Faulkner  ? 

Then  again  in  genre  pictures  the  exhibits  are  very  strong,  one 
feature  being  nearly  all  Adam  Diston’s  life  work.  H .  P.  Robinson 
also  sends  a  good  many  of  best  examples.  So  also  does  Terras,  of 
Markinch,  while  other  excellent  specimens  are  contributed  by  T.  N. 
Armstrong,  G.  Bruce,  W.  Geddes,  Mrs.  Ryle,  A.  Macnab,  M.  M. 
Williams,  R.  T.  Dodd,  Boissonas,  &c. 

In  Animal  Studies,  Mr.  Reid,  of  Wishaw,  sends  a  large  collection  of 
his  best  subjects,  and  specially  worthy  of  mention  in  this  class  also  is 
Mrs.  E.  Penton. 

The  Landscape  Class  comprises  examples  from  numerous  photo¬ 
graphers,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Carlos  Relvus,  Dr.  P.  H. 
Emerson,  F.  M.  Sutcliffe,  W.  Tolley,  the  Rev.  II.  B.  Ilare,  Valentine, 
R.  B.  White,  W.  W.  Winter,  J.G.  Whaite,  A.  Pringle,  Dr.  Alabone, 
T.  J.  Hibbert,  Geo.  Murray,  W.  Snell  Anderson,  E.  M.  Baldry,  M. 
Selmer,  The  Military  School  of  Engineering,  R.  Welch,  W.  Goodwin, 
J.  C.  Oliver,  R.  Keene,  W.  P.  Marsh,  G.  West,  W.  C.  Hume,  Paul 
Lange,  B.  J.  Sayce,  F.  C.  Beach, M.  Auty,  W.  J.  Finlayson,  The  Mar¬ 
chioness  of  Anglesea,  A.  Watson,  Nicholas  Reid,  and  many  others. 

The  Autotype  Company  send  a  fine  selection,  and  the  examples  of 
photo-mechanical  printing  are  numerous  and  of  a  very  high  order, 
including  contributions  from  The  Berlin  Photographic  Company, 
Angerer  &  Goesche  (Vienna),  The  Photophone  Company,  Boussod, 
Valadon,  &  Co.,  The  State  Printing  Establishment  (Vienna),  R. 
Schuster,  P.  M.  Laws  &  Son,  J.  E.  Dumont,  Maclure  &  Mac¬ 
donald,  Obernetter,  &c. 

An  excellent  catalogue  has  been  prepared,  and  the  pictures  so  num¬ 
bered  that  on  reference  to  the  catalogue  they  are  at  once  easily  found. 

A  feature  of  the  Exhibition  is  the  sale  of  the  photographs.  Attached 
to  the  title  of  the  picture  is  the  price,  which  can  be  easily  ascertained 
on  reference  to  the  catalogue.  .  . 

In  our  next  we  shall  refer  in  detail  to  a  few  of  the  exhibits. 

- - — ♦ - 

ON  STEREOSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Camera  Club.] 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  and  regret  that  so  beautiful  an  invention  as 
the  stereoscope  by  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone,  and  its  later  modification 
by  Sir  David  Brewster,  should  have  shared  the  fate  of  other  novelties, 
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and  should  have  been  (at  least,  as  a  popular  instrument)  a  nine  days’ 
wonder.  Probably  the  stereoscope  will  never  become  popular  again 
—unless,  perhaps,  some  new  departure  is  made  in  it. 

What  is,  however,  more  surprising  is,  that  amateurs  do  not  more 
frequently  avail  themselves  of  the  means  at  their  command,  through 
the  stereoscope,  of  giving  certain  charms  to  their  productions  which 
they  could  not  obtain  in  any  other  way— such  as  the  effect  of  relief 
and  solidity  of  the  objects  represented,  as  well  as  depth  of  scene. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  reason  why  stereoscopic  photography 
is  not  practised  more  often  is  that  it  gives  too  much  trouble,  and  re¬ 
quires  more  time  than  the  amateur  can  generally  bestow  upon  it.  If 
this  be  the  only  disadvantage,  then  I  think  I  can  show  that  in  order 
to  produce  a  good  stereoscopic  slide,  no  more  trouble  nor  time  need 
be  expended  than  in  making  a  half-plate  or  quarter-plate  picture,  if 
the  proper  means  be  at  hand. 

There  is,  however,  one  other  obstacle,  and  that  is  that  at  the  present 
time  there  are  but  few  stereoscopic  cameras  in  the  market,  and  per¬ 
haps  none  at  all  of  the  detective  class.  But  there  can  also  be  no 
doubt  that  makers  of  photographic  apparatus  will  soon  produce 
cameras  and  other  necessaries  if  they  find  that  there  is  a  demand  for 
such  articles. 

The  Camera. 

The  simplest  way  of  obtaining  a  stereoscopic  camera  is  by  taking 
out  the  rising  front  of  an  ordinary  half-plate  camera,  and  replacing  it 
by  a  front  with  two  lenses.  The  only  other  arrangement  necessary  is  a 
partition  inside  the  camera,  which  divides  it  into  two  compartments, 
and  which  can  be  made  of  thin  wood,  cardboard,  or  other  suitable 
material.  Much  can  be  done  with  such  a  camera,  but  since  we  are 
now  moving  in  the  right  direction  by  using  detective  cameras  for  in¬ 
stantaneous  work,  a  stereoscopic  detective  camera  is  what  is  really 
wanted.  In  order  to  make  a  camera  of  the  last-named  description, 
many  conditions  have  to  be  fulfilled,  and  on  this  account,  together 
with  the  fact  that  many  of  the  parts  have  to  be  in  duplicate,  such  a 
camera  must  necessarily  be  more  or  less  complicated. 

Having  felt  a  strong  desire  to  possess  a  camera  of  this  class,  and  not 
being  able  to  procure  it  in  any  other  way,  I  have  constructed  one 
myself,  a  description  of  which  1  trust  may  be  interesting  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Club. 

This  camera  consists  externally  of  a  square  box  without  any  pro¬ 
jections  excepting  a  leather  strap  to  serve  as  a  handle.  Its  dimensions 
are  9  x  8  x  6f  inches.  The  back  consists  of  a  slide,  which  is  drawn 
out  when  plates  have  to  be  changed.  The  plates  themselves  are  in 
tin  carriers,  eight  of  which  are  contained  in  a  compartment  provided 
for  them  in  the  upper  part  of  the  box.  The  plates  I  use  are  the  usual 
stereoscopic  size,  viz.,  6|  x  3j  inches.  Each  plate,  after  being  ex¬ 
posed,  is  drawn  down  with  its  carrier  into  a  lower  compartment  by  a 
button  or  knob,  which  is  concealed  in  the  bottom  of  the  box. 

This  shifting  arrangement  for  the  plates  will  be  readily  understood 
by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  working  of  Samuels’s  patent 
back,  for  it  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  or  less.  Instead  of  trusting, 
however,  to  the  tin  carriers  for  the  exact  position  of  the  plate  which 
is  to  be  exposed,  two  brass  supports  are  provided  at  the  sides  of  the  com¬ 
partment,  against  which  the  face  of  the  plate  itself  rests.  In  addition 
to  these  there  are  four  movable  supports  touching  the  face  of  the  plate 
in  the  four  corners.  These  are  attached  to  levers,  which  can  be 
moved  simultaneously  by  a  cam  in  connexion  with  an  index  concealed 
in  the  side  of  the  box.  The  latter  arrangement  is  used  for  focussing. 
It  has  the  effect  of  pushing  the  plates  further  away  from  the  lenses, 
the  extent  of  movement  being  controlled  by  the  cam  and  index 
named. 

Suspended  by  hinges  in  front  of  the  box  is  a  flap,  which  has  to  do 
duty  in  three  ways.  When  closed  it  protects  the  lenses  from  me¬ 
chanical  injury,  and  also  keeps  the  light  from  them  while  the  shutter 
is  being  reset  for  exposure.  When  open  it  forms  a  screen  against  top 
light.  It  is  also  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  catch  or  trigger  of 
the  instantaneous  shutter,  which  it  releases  as  soon  as  it  is  opened 
sufficiently.  The  shutter  works  between  this  flap  and  the  lenses,  and 
consists  of  a  thin  leather  screen  or  curtain,  with  two  holes  correspond¬ 
ing  with  the  lenses  through  which  the  exposure  is  made.  The  upper 
extremity  of  this  leather  shutter  is  fastened  to  a  light  revolving 
‘cylinder,  mounted  just  above  the  lenses.  The  latter  contains  a  spring 
which  can  be  wound  up  to  a  more  or  less  degree  by  an  index  lever  at 
the  side  of  the  box.  The  action  of  this  shutter  is  identical  with  that 
of  an  ordinary  spring-roller  window  blind.  When  it  is  being  set  for 
action  it  is  drawn  down  by  a  piece  of  catgut,  which  passes  through 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  has  a  little  knob  at  its  end.  There  is  a 
separate  little  spring  barrel  for  the  catgut,  which  winds  it  back  into 
the  box  when  released,  while  the  shutter  is  prevented  from  being  re¬ 
wound  on  its  barrel  or  cylinder  by  a  catch,  which  can  only  be  released 
by  lifting  the  flap  as  above  described.  The  time  of  exposure  can  be 


varied  by  this  shutter  from  one-twentieth  to  a  sixtieth  of  a  second, 
according  to  the  tension  given  to  the  spring  in  the  cylinder. 

Immediately  behind  the  shutter  are  the  lenses,  which  are  a  pair  of 
Dallmeyer’s  rapid  rectilinears,  having  an  equivalent  focus  of  four 
inches.  The  distance  between  their  axes  is  three  inches.  They  are 
mounted  on  a  rising  front,  which  can  be  moved  up  and  down  by  an 
Archimedean  screw,  the  end  of  which  passes  through  the  bottom  of 
the  box  and  carries  an  index. 

The  stops  are  all  in  one  brass  slide  passing  through  both  lens 
tubes,  which  are  slotted  to  receive  it.  There  are  eight  apertures  in 
the  slide,  four  for  each  lens.  A  spring  catch  is  provided  for  locking 
the  slide  in  four  positions,  in  each  of  which  two  corresponding  aper¬ 
tures  are  concentric  with  the  lens  tubes.  The  value  of  the  apertures 
is  ^  and  The  stops  are  shifted  by  an  index  in  the  bottom 
of  the  box ;  attached  to  this  index  is  a  pinion,  which,  by  means  of 
a  rack  and  lever,  communicates  its  movements  to  the  brass  slide  Uee 
Fig.  1,  which  shows  the  interior  of  the  camera  without  the  shutter). 


Fig.  1. 


The  only  other  arrangement  to  be  described  is  one  which  enables 
the  operator  to  make  time  exposures.  For  this  purpose  a  catch  is 
provided  in  the  same  recess,  which  contains  the  index  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  instantaneous  exposures,  which  will  lock  the  shutter  when 
the  two  holes  in  it  are  opposite  the  lenses.  The  exposure  is  then 
made  by  lifting  the  flap  to  the  full  extent,  in  which  position  it 
will  remain  by  itself  during  the  exposure.  It  being  necessary  in 
such  cases  to  place  the  camera  on  a  stand,  a  brass  socket  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  for  a  screw. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  description  that  the  box,  or  camera, 
contains  all  the  elements  necessary  for  taking  any  variety  of  subjects 
in  or  out  of  doors.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  whole  ot 
the  internal  mechanism  is  attached  to  a  light  framework,  which  will 
slide  out  of  the  box  when  required,  after  simply  opening  the  back. 
There  are  no  bellows,  nor  any  other  arrangement  for  reducing  the 
size  of  the  camera  when  not  in  use.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that 
care  has  been  taken  to  construct  this  camera  in  such  a  manner  that 
all  the  most  essential  adjustments  are  controlled  from  below.  This 
is  a  most  convenient  arrangement,  as  the  levers  and  indexes  are  out 
of  sight,  and  yet  always  ready  for  action.  Even  the  operator  does 
not  want  to  see  them,  for  his  sense  of  touch  suffices  to  work  them. 
The  indexes  for  focussing  and  altering  the  time  of  exposure,  are 
necessarily  in  the  sides  of  the  box;  but  they  are  not  often  requnt  , 
and  are,  therefore,  hidden  by  thin  sliding  covers. 

With  this  camera,  as  with  any  other  detective  camera,  an  object 
or  view  has  to  be  taken  without  seeing  it,  first  on  a  ground-glass 
screen.  Therefore,  it  is  convenient  to  have  a  little  view  metei, 
which  will  help  the  operator  to  take  up  his  position  at  the  right 
distance  from  the  object  he  is  about  to  take.  All  that  is  necessary 
for  this  purpose  is  a  little  tube  about  one  inch  in  diameter  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long,  with  a  thin  plate  fixed  to  one  end,  in  wmc 
is  a  hole  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  square.  When  the  open  en 
of  the  tube  is  placed  closely  against  the  operator’s  eye,  he  can  see 
through  the  square  hole  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube  how  much 
of  the  subject  is  included  in  his  picture.  He  will  also  fix  in  ms 
mind  the  centre  of  the  picture  against  which  he  has  to  direct  ms 
camera,  and  he  will  also  see,  by  imagining  a  horizontal  line  tbroug: 
his  picture  at  the  same  level  where  he  stands,  whether  it  is  a  " 
visable  for  the  front  carrying  the  lenses  to  be  raised  or  loweie 
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He  makes  the  necessary  change ;  the  shutter  and  stops  are  supposed 
to  have  been  set  already ;  and  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to 
direct  the  box  towards  the  central  spot  in  the  intended  picture,  lift 
the  flap  until  he  hears  the  shutter  act,  and  the  exposure  is  made. 
He  then  pulls  the  button  or  knob  for  changing  the  plates,  resets 
the  shutter,  and  all  is  ready  for  another  exposure. 

The  focussing  arangement  is  not  often  required ;  it  is,  however, 
useful  in  cases  where  one  wishes  to  take  a  near  object  or  group. 
For  this  purpose  it  answers  very  well  to  ascertain  how  many  paces 
are  required  to  walk  from  the  object  to  the  spot  from  which  the 
photograph  is  to  be  taken,  and  to  set  the  focussing  index  to  that 
number,  the  scale  being  divided  for  the  purpose. 

Printing. 

In  printing  from  a  stereoscopic  negative,  two  important  conditions 
have  to  be  considered.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  through  the  well-known  course  of  things,  the  two  pictures  on 
the  negative  are  reversed — that  is  to  say,  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
view  is  on  the  left  in  each  picture,  and  vice  versa.  A  print  from  a 
stereoscopic  negative  has  therefore  to  be  divided  in  the  middle,  and 
reversed  in  mounting.  The  second  condition  is,  that  care  should  be 
taken  to  mount  the  two  pictures  in  such  a  manner  that  the  mean 
distance  between  the  same  object  in  each  of  the  two  pictures  be  not 
more  than  2f  of  an  inch.  If  they  are  too  far  apart,  most  persons 
fail  to  combine  the  two  pictures  in  the  stereoscope,  and  therefore  they 
cannot  see  the  stereoscopic  effect. 

It  is  true  that  stereoscopes  vary,  and  so  do  observers’  eyes,  and  the 
distance  between  them ;  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  make  stereo¬ 
scopic  slides  to  suit  everybody’s  sight.  A  happy  medium  has,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  adopted,  and  the  condition  given  above  I  believe  to  be 
that  medium. 

A  well-known  method  of  printing  from  a  stereoscopic  negative  is 
to  cut  the  sensitised  paper  double  the  length  of  one  print,  and  fold 
the  two  ends  back,  so  as  to  meet  at  the  middle  of  the  strip  ;  then 
print  both  sides  while  the  paper  remains  folded.  The  strip  may  here¬ 
after  be  unfolded  and  cut  through  the  middle,  whereby  two  stereo¬ 
scopic  prints  will  be  the  result,  each  of  which  may  be  mounted  in  one 
piece. 

However  ingenious  this  method  may  be,  it  has  its  disadvantages, 
and  can  only  be  carried  out  when  the  two  pictures  on  a  negative  are 
perfectly  upright.  But  when  working  with  a  detective  camera,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  holding  it  in  a  perfectly  vertical  position, 
the  resulting  pictures  are  seldom  quite  upright,  which  is  a  matter  of 
indifference,  provided  one  has  the  means  of  making  them  upright 
afterwards. 

For  this  reason  I  have  adopted  the  plan  of  cutting  the  negative  in 
two  halves,  and  afterwards  fixing  them — reversed,  of  course — in  a 
printing  frame  constructed  for  the  purpose.  The  advantage  of  this 
plan  is,  that  when  the  two  halves  of  the  negative  are  once  properly 
adjusted  in  the  printing  frame,  any  number  of  prints  can  be  taken 
from  them  without  further  adjustment  in  mounting  or  otherwise. 

_  For  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  negative,  I  have  contrived  a  very 
simple  tool.  It  consists  of  a  thin  board,  a  trifle  larger  than  a  negative, 
and  what  may  be  called  a  triple  T-square  (see  Fig.  2).  The  negative 


Fig.  2. 


is  placed  face  downwards  on  the  board  with  a  white  paper  between, 
and  the  T-square  over  it.  It  is  then  necessary  to  shift  the  negative 
so  that  the  vertical  outlines  of  buildings,  or  other  objects  in  it,  are 


parallel  with  the  blades  of  the  T-square.  Three  cuts  are  then  made 
with  a  diamond  along  the  three  blades,  the  middle  cut  dividing  the 
negative  exactly  between  the  two  pictures. 

.  It  WA1  be  seen  that  by  the  adoption  of  this  device,  besides  the  two 
pictures  being  made  upright,  the  distance  between  the  similar  objects 
in  a  finished  print  is  determined  by  the  distances  between  the  three 
blades  of  the  T-square.  If,  therefore,  the  latter  be  once  properl v 
adjusted,  any  number  of  negatives  from  the  same  camera  mav  be 
divided  without  paying  further  attention  to  adjustment. 

The  printing  frame,  in  which  the  two  halves  of  the  negative  have 
now  to  be  placed,  is  an  ordinary  half-plate  frame  with  a  few  additions. 
The  first  of  these  is  a  piece  of  thin  plate  glass  for  a  support  fitting  the 
frame.  Over  this  is  laid  a  mask  of  thin  cardboard,  also  fitting  the 
frame  accurately,  having  a  rectangular  opening  of  5f  x  2 §  inches.  (These 
dimensions  may  have  to  be  varied  slightly  for  negatives  taken  in 
different  cameras.)  Next  to  the  mask  are  four  adjustable  slides,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  two  halves  of  the 


Transparencies. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  pleasing  part  of  stereoscopic  photography, 
which  is  the  production  of  transparencies.  These  can  be  made  with 
the  aid  of  a  stereoscopic  copying  camera,  the  advantage  of  this  method 
being  that  the  negative  can  be  preserved  as  a  whole,  for  the  inversion 
of  the  two  pictures  is  corrected  by  the  second  inversion  which  takes 
place  in  the  copying  camera.  A  copying  arrangement  of  this  kind  is, 
however,  an  expensive  item.  It  :s,  moreover,  much  more  convenient 
to  obtain  transparencies  by  contact  printing.  The  printing  frame 
above  described  is  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  transparency  made  by  contact 
printing  must  be  viewed  with  the  film  side  towards  the  observer, 
otherwise  it  will  be  seen  reversed.  A  thin  glass  has  to  be  put  over  it 
for  protection,  and  in  a  transparency  thus  made  it  is  impossible  to 
apply  the  usual  grouud-glass  at  the  back  without  adding  a  third  glass, 
which  would  be  objectionable. 

A  transparency  without  ground  -  glass,  as  just  described,  when 
viewed  in  a  stereoscope,  also  without  ground-glass,  while  the  same  is 
held  over  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  is  however,  all  that  can  be  desired 
for  effect,  and  is  the  cheapest  and  simplest  form  of  transparency.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  hold  the  stereoscope 
over  a  white  paper,  and  in  that  case  the  coarse  ground-glass  in  the 
stereoscope,  and  the  fine  ground-glass  at  the  back  of  the  transparency, 
are  necessary  for  the  diffusion  of  light. 

Transparencies  of  the  latter  description  can  be  obtained  by  pro¬ 
ceeding  as  described ;  but  instead  of  using  plates  of  the  usual  mak^  to 
have  special  plates  prepared  of  ground-glass  with  the  film  on  the 
polished  side. 

The  transfer  papers  lately  introduced,  such  as  Eastman’s  Trans- 
ferotype,  make  also  very  good  stereoscopic  transparencies.  The 
paper,  in  this  case,  is  printed  by  contact,  and  after  development 
squeegeed  on  to  a  glass  on  which  the  film  remains  after  the  removal 
of  the  paper  support. 

Looking  at  the  film  side  of  such  a  transparency,  the  picture  is 
reversed,  and  in  order  to  see  it  like  its  original  it  has  to  be  turned 
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round  so  that  the  film  is  at  the  back  of  the  glass.  This  is,  however, 
precisely  what  is  wanted  for  a  stereoscopic  transparency,  for  all  that 
remains  to  be  done  is  to  put  a  plain  or  ground-glass  behind  it  according 
to  taste. 

Multiple  Stereoscope. 

I  have  now  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  best  way  of  showing 
a  collection  of  stereoscopic  transparencies  to  a  number  of  persons. 
Any  one  possessing  a  large  number  of  transparencies,  arranges  them, 
naturally,  in  a  certain  order  in  which  he  desires  to  show  them.  Or  it 
may  be  for  the  purpose  of  easily  finding  any  particular  one  or  other. 
He  can  certainly  have  several  stereoscopes,  and  hand  them  round  with 
pictures,  but  the  consequence  of  such  a  plan  is  that  the  latter  will  not 
be  returned  to  him  in  the  same  order  as  given  out,  and  his  collection 
will  be  subjected  to  confusion.  Bearing  in  mind  this  inconvenience, 
and  also  the  fact  that  all  attempts  to  enable  a  number  of  persons  to 
view  the  same  stereoscopic  picture  simultaneously  have  failed,  I  have 
constructed  what  may  be  called  a  multiple  stereoscope,  which  I  find 
exceedingly  convenient  for  exhibiting  transparencies.  (See  Fig.  4.)  It 


Fig.  4. 


consists  of  a  light  five-sided  box,  with  five  stereoscopes  arranged 
around  it.  It  could,  of  course,  be  constructed  for  any  number. 

One  of  the  sides  of  the  box  opens  on  hinges,  and,  gives  access  to  the 
interior,  where  there  is  a  framework  capable  of  revolving  on  a  central 
pivot.  This  framework  is  so  constructed  that  five  transparencies  can 
lie  placed  on  it,  so  that  each  of  the  latter  is  viewed  through  one  of  the 
five  stereoscopes.  The  framework  surrounds  a  white  disc,  against 
which  the  stereoscopes  are  directed,  and  which  is  illuminated  by  a 
lamp  suspended  in  the  centre.  This  disc  revolves  with  the  framework, 
and  is  provided  with  five  notches,  into  which  engages  a  spring  lever, 
locking  it  in  five  positions  where  the  transparencies  or  pictures  are 
opposite  the  stereoscopes. 

The  change  of  pictures  takes  place  through  the  side  of  the  box 
which  opens,  and  after  each  change  the  spring  lever  is  withdrawn, 
while  the  disc  is  advanced  one-fifth  of  a  revolution,  so  that  each 
picture  has  to  travel  round  from  one  stereoscope  to  the  other. 

When  constructing  this  instrument,  I  soon  found,  however,  that  it 
was  extremely  unpleasant,  and  even  painful,  to  the  eyes  to  look  in 
one  of  the  stereoscopes  while  the  change  of  pictures  took  place.  I 
had,  therefore,  to  provide  all  the  lenses  with  shutters,  which  close 
automatically  during  each  advance  of  the  inner  framework. 

Binocular  Perspe  cti ve . 

Without  exactly  entering  upon  the  theoretical  field  of  binocular 
vision,  I  have  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  it,  in  order  that  we  may 
redognise  the  best  conditions  for  the  production  of  stereoscopic 
pictures. 

If  we  look  at  an  object  with'  both  eyes,  the  line  of  sight  of  one  eye 
forms  an  angle  with  that  of  the  other,  and  the  one  eye  necessarily 
receives  an  image  of  that  object  slightly  different  from  that  seen  by 
the  other  eye.  Upon  this  angle  of  vision,  as  it  is  called,  or,  in  other 
words,  upon  the  differences  of  the  images  received  by  the  two  eyes, 
mainly  depends  our  estimation  of  depth  of  solid  objects,  as  well  as 
distance  between  objects  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  sight. 


The  nearer  we  are  to  an  object,  the  greater  is  the  angle  of  con¬ 
vergence  of  the  lines  of  sight,  and  the  better  are  we  able  to  judge  of 
the  depth  and  solidity  of  such  object.  But  as  the  distance  between 
the  observer  and  the  object  increases,  this  angle  diminishes  until  t lie 
lines  of  sight  become  almost  parallel.  The  image  in  one  eye  is  then 
practically  identical  with  that  in  the  other,  and  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  we  no  longer  perceive  what  is  called  binocular  perspective. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  distant  scenery  seldom  makes  a  good  subject 
for  the  stereoscope,  the  two  pictures  in  such  a  case  being  so  nearly 
alike  that  we  fail  to  obtain  thereby  stereoscopic  relief  or  perspective. 
AVe  should,  therefore,  choose  subjects  at  not  too  great  a  distance  for 
stereoscopic  pictures,  or,  if  we  take  distant  views,  care  should  be  taken 
to  have  a  foreground,  without  which  our  picture  will  look  fiat  and 
uninteresting. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  effect  of  binocular  perspective  in  the  stereo¬ 
scope,  as  we  see  it  when  we  look  at  natural  objects,  we  have  to 
consider  two  distinct  factors.  These  are  the  focal  length  of  the  lenses 
of  the  camera,  and  the  distance  between  them. 

Taking  the  latter  condition  first,  a  glance  will  tell  us  that  we 
cannot  do  better  than  adopt,  for  the  separation  of  our  lenses,  the  same 
distance  which  separates  our  two  eyes,  which  is,  on  an  average,  two 
and  a  half  inches.  There  are,  however,  reasons  for  making  the 
distance  between  the  lenses  somewhat  greater,  since  the  pictures 
cannot  be  larger  than  two  and  a  half  inches  if  the  lenses  are  only  that 
distance  apart.  Pictures  somewhat  larger  can  be  obtained  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  distance  between  the  lenses  ;  the  necessary  consequence, 
however,  being  distortion  in  the  shape  of  exaggerated  perspective. 

If  not  carried  too  far,  this  exaggeration  of  perspective  is  permissible, 
and  is  almost  necessary,  for  many  persons  cannot  appreciate  binocular 
perspective  iu  the  stereoscope  at  all  unless  it  is  exaggerated,  and  very 
few  persons  indeed  can  detect  a  moderate  exaggeration  of  per.-pective. 

Our  power  of  correctly  estimating  distances  in  the  direction  of  the 
line  of  sight  by  binocular  vision  is  an  acquired  faculty,  the  extent  of 
separation  of  our  e37es  being  arbitraiy,  and  we  should  be  able  to  do  it 
as  correctly  if  our  eyes  were  further  apart  from  each  other. 

If  it  were  possible  for  the  distance  between  the  eyes  to  be  suddenly 
augmented,  we  should  for  some  time  see  everything  in  exaggerated 
perspective,  until  we  should  gradually  associate  again  in  the  mind  the 
true  dimensions  of  things  with  their  images,  as  seen  by  our  eyes.  If, 
then,  the  distance  between  our  eyes  were  suddenly  restored  to  its 
former  condition,  we  should  see  for  a  time  everything  in  flattened  or 
diminished  perspective,  until  we  again  became  used  to  the  altered 
state  of  things. 

In  order  to  verify  this  fact  experimentally,  I  have  constructed  an 
instrument  which  proves  it  in  a  striking  manner.  A  A,  Fig.  5,  re- 


B 


Fig.  5. 

presents  the  two  eyes  of  an  observer  looking  in  the  direction  of  an 
object,  B.  The  view  is  intercepted  by  reflectors,  and  the  image  of  B 
can  only  be  seen  by  the  double  reflection  from  the  reflectors  0  C  and 
D  D.  The  result  of  this  arrangement  is  the  same  as  if  the  two  eyes 
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were  looking  from  the  points  E  E,  and,  therefore,  a  much  larger  angle 
of  vision  is  obtained. 

The  instrument  is  so  constructed  that  the  distance  between  the 
reflectors  D  D  can  he  varied  up  to  about  twelve  inches,  so  that  an 
observer  has  thereby  the  means  of  gradually  increasing  his  angle  of 
vision.  Any  one  looking  through  this  instrument  at  another  person’s 
face,  for  instance,  at  about  four  feet  distance,  will  see  the  face  become 
more  and  more  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  sight,  as  the 
reflectors  are  more  and  more  separated  from  each  other. 

If,  after  gazing  intently  for  a  minute  or  two  at  this  exaggerated 
perspective  of  the  face,  the  observer  suddenly  looks  over  the  instru¬ 
ment  at  the  face  direct,  the  contrary  effect  is  produced,  and  for  a 
short  time  the  face  appears  perfectly  flat  and  without  any  perspective. 

From  what  is  said  above,  it  appears  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
to  adopt  the  distance  between  our  eyes  accurately  for  the  extent  of 
separation  of  our  lenses  in  constructing  a  stereoscopic  camera,  although 
we  must  be  guided  to  some  degree  by  that  distance.  But  there  is 
nothing  to  guide  us,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  determining  what  should  be 
the  focus  of  our  lenses,  except  trial  or  experience  ;  and  I  should  expect 
to  find  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  on  this  point.  All  I  do  is 
to  give  my  own  experience. 

I  have  experimented  with  lenses  varying  in  focus  from  two  inches 
and  a  half  to  ten  inches,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  lenses 
with  an  equivalent  focus  of  five  inches  and  a  distance  of  two  inches 
and  three-quarters  between  their  axes  are  about  the  best  proportions 
when  exaggerated  perspective  is  not  desired.  For  a  moderate  exag¬ 
geration,  however,  the  distance  between  the  lenses  may  be  increased  to 
three  inches,  and  their  focal  length  may  also  be  reduced  to  four  inches. 

Lenses  with  too  long  a  focus  have  the  disadvantage  of  taking  very 
little  subject  in  the  limited  field  of  a  stereoscopic  slide ;  they  have, 
moreover,  the  effect  of  diminishing  perspective  ;  while  lenses  with 
too  short  a  focus  certainly  include  more  subject,  but  not  without  the 
consequent  disadvantage  of  over-exaggerating  the  perspective.  It  is 
true  that  the  disadvantages  of  too  long  a  focus  may  be  compensated 
by  a  much  greater  distance  between  the  lenses  ;  but  in  that  case,  the 
relation  between  binocular  and  geometrical  perspective  is  no  longer 
such  as  we  are  accustomed  to.  The  result,  therefore,  must  be  more 
or  less  unnatural. 

Volumes  might  be  written  on  this  subject,  but  I  trust  what  I  have 
said  may  prove  useful  to  those  who  are  thinking  of  taking  up  stereo¬ 
scopic  photography,  and  if  by  bringing  this  subject  before  the 
Camera  Club  I  have  stimulated,  even  to  a  small  degree,  a  revival  of 
this  beautiful  and  fascinating  branch  of  photography,  my  object  will 
have  been  attained.  A.  Stroh. 

- - 4. - - - - 

©ur  IBtiitorial  Eafole. 

Elementary  Lessons  on  Silver  Printing. 

By  W.  M.  Ashman.  London  :  Piper  &  Garter. 

Than  Mr.  Ashman  a  more  competent  man  does  not  exist  capable  of 
treating  in  a  practical  manner  the  topic  of  silver  printing. 

Starting  by  giving  an  account  of  the  printing  room,  and  in  what 
manner  it  may  advantageously  be  fitted  up,  Mr.  Ashman  next  des¬ 
cribes  the  albumenising  of  paper,  both  singly  and  doubly ;  and  in  his 
chapter  on  the  sensitising  bath,  while  he  states  that  its  strength  in 
silver  should  be  more  than  sufficient  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  the 
chlorides  in  the  paper,  he  says  that  the  addition  of  other  nitrates,  such  as 
those  of  soda  or  potash,  are  material  aids  to  a  weak  bath  in  imparting 
a  brilliance  which,  without  such  aid,  would  be  difficult  of  attainment. 

Apparently  out  of  deference  to  a  possibly  large  circle  of  readers  in 
America,  where  fuming  with  ammonia  is  universally  practised,  Mr. 
Ashman  gives  details  concerning  this  adjunct  to  printing  operations, 
and  claims  certain  advantages  for  its  employment,  in  which  we  can 
quite  bear  him  out. 

Without  going  into  further  particulars  we  may  say  "that  this  volume 
(of  123  pages)  is  replete  with  reliable  and  valuable  information  con¬ 
cerning  every  department  of  silver  printing.  It  sells  at  one  shilling 
I  and  sixpence. 

Picturesque  America. 

Cassell  &  Co.,  Limited. 

The  first  part  of  this  re-issue  is  devoted  to  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  a 
portion  of  the  St.  John’s  and  the  Ocklawaha  rivers  in  Florida.  In 
addition  to  a  page  steel  engraving  of  Niagara,  this  number  contains 
eleven  illustrations  of  the  Maine  coast,  and  seven  of  Floridian  river 
scenery,  some  of  them  being  whole-page.  Some  of  our  readers  who 
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are  about  to  visit  America  with  their  cameras  not  unfrequentlv  ask 
our  advice  as  to  suitable  localities  from  which  to  procure  art  treasures 
for  their  albums.  So  far  as  Maine  is  concerned  the  present  number 
will  answer  their  queries  by  showing  them  richly  attractive  (from  the 
pictorial  point  of  view)  bits  along  the  coast,  where  photographs 
innumerable  may  be  taken.  As  illustrations  possessing  considerable 
merit  we  may  mention  The  Cliffs  near  the  Occns  and  The  Spouting 
Horn  in  a  Storm. 

The  author  correctly  says,  “  People  in  search  of  the  picturesque  should 
understand  the  importance  of  selecting  suitable  points  of  vie  w.  The 
beauty  or  impressiveness  of  a  picture  greatly  depends  upon  this.  It 
is  often  a  matter  of  search  to  discover  the  point  from  which  an  object 
has  its  best  expression  ;  and  probably  only  those  of  intuitive  artistic 
tastes  are  enabled  to  see  all  the  beauties  of  a  landscape  which  others 
lose  in  ignorance  of  how  to  select  the  most  advantageous  standing- 
place.”  Had  this  been  written  specially  for  photographers,  the  author 
could  not  better  have  expressed  the  great  desideratum  for  our  fraternity. 

Robinson’s  Plate  Lifter  and  Catalogue. 

Messrs.  J.  Robinson  &  Sons,  of  172,  Regent-street,  W.,  forward  a 
plate  lifter  of  considerable  simplicity  they  have  devised.  It  is  formed 
of  a  flexible  strip  of  German  silver  nine  inches  long  by  one  and  a  half 
in  width.  It  has  two  saw  cuts  nearly  its  entire  length,  so  arranged 
that  the  centre  limb  opens  in  one  direction  and  the  outer  two  in  that 
opposite,  thus  enabling  them,  by  the  lower  ends  being  hooked,  to 
grasp  and  hold  a  plate  while  in  any  solution  without  soiling  or  even 
wetting  the  fingers.  This  firm  also  sends  their  new  catalogue,  iu 
which,  in  addition  to  the  usual  apparatus  and  chemicals,  are  to  be 
found  some  specialties  of  their  own. 


Journal  of  the  Camera  Club.  Vol.  I. 

The  Camera  Club  has  issued  the  first  volume  of  its  proceedings 
(Nos.  1  to  13)  as  a  handsome  volume.  It  contains  the  various  papers 
and  transactions  of  the  Club  from  December  10,  1886,  to  December, 
1887.  It  reflects  the  highest  credit  in  every  wray  on  the  amateur 
journalists  who  form  the  Editing  Committee,  and  in  its  perusal  we 
shall  enjoy  for  a  second  time  pleasant  and  instructive  evenings, 
which,  by  the  atmospheric  perspective  of  time,  were  having  their 
intensity  veiled.  _ 

Anthony’s  Photographic  Bulletin.  Yol.  XVIII. 

We  are  favoured  by  Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  Sc  Co.,  of  591, 
Broadway,  New  York,  with  a  bound  copy  of  their  always  welcome 
Bulletin  of  last  year,  got  up  in  that  rich  and  elegant  style  in  which 
Americans  excel.  It  is  replete  with  charming  illustrations  by 
Sarony,  Rockwood,  McMichael,  Rogers,  French,  O’Neil,  Parkinson, 
Landy,  Dana,  and  several  others.  Of  these  some  are  printed  in 
silver,  some  by  Indotint,  others  by  photogravure  and  various  other 
processes.  Truly  it  is  a  fine  volume.  The  Bulletin,  we  may  observe, 
is  issued  twice  a-month,  under  the  editorship  conjointly  of  Professor 
Chandler  and  Dr.  Elliott,  each  number  containing  one  or  more  choice 
illustrations.  _ 

Lancaster  &  Son's  Catalogue,  Birmingham. 

Messrs.  Lancaster,  in  virtue  of  the  general  excellence  of  their 
cheap  outfits,  may,  we  think,  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  others,  be 
justly  credited  with  having  been  the  means  of  introducing  many 
amateurs  into  the  realms  of  photography.  Go  where  we  like  we  are 
almost  certain  to  find  some  one  or  other  of  their  numerous  productions. 

The  new  catalogue  of  this  firm  is  quite  a  gem  of  typographic  art, 
being  tastefully  printed  on  toned  paper  in  coloured  inks.  It  is  replete 
with  engravings  showing  the  various  cameras  which,  oiiginally 
emanating  from  the  brain  of  Mr.  Lancaster,  now  emanate  from  his 
factories.  Among  these  we  find  the  “  Merveilleux,”  the  “  Meritoire," 
the  “  Instant ograph,”  the  “  International,”  the  “  Special,"  the  “  Ladies  ,  ’ 
the  “  Cycling,”  the  “Amateur's,”  the  “Boy’s,”  the  “Watch,"  the 
“  Detective,”  the  “  Stereoscopic,”  the  “  Studio,”  and  indeed  we  know 
not  how  many  more  cameras,  all  being  improved  up  to  the  present 
date.  Lenses  and  shutters,  both  in  quite  a  variety  of  forms  an  1 
classes,  are  here  well  represented. 

We  must  congratulate  Mr.  Lancaster  on  the  beauty  and  complete¬ 
ness  of  his  catalogue,  and  also  on  the  great  variety  of  his  manufactures 
therein  represented. 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  6275.— “Improvements  in  Blocks  for  Holding  Zinc  Plates  for  Printing 
Purposes.”  B.  Ollendorff. — Dated  April  27 ,  1888. 

No.  6377.— “Improvements  in  Means  for  Illuminating  Objects  for  Photo- 
graphical  or  similar  other  Purposes.  T.  Turner.  Dated  April  30,  1888. 

°  No.  6429. _ “An  Improved  Photographic  Dark  Room  Lamp.”  H.  Lucas. — 

Dated  May  1,  1888. 

No.  6519. _ “A  Silver  or  other  Metal-backed  Hair  Brush  so  constructed  as 

to  contain  a  Photographic  Portrait.”  J.  N.  Mappin. — Dated  May  2,  1888. 

No.  6583.  —  “Improvements  in  and  relating  to  Photographic  Shutters.” 
H.  W.  Teed. — Dated  May  3,  1888. 

No.  6606.  — “Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras.”  S.  Bamforth  and 
J.  Hardman. — Dated  May  3,  1888. 

PATENT  LAPSED. 

No.  1898.— “Photographic  Cameras.”  C.  Sands  and  Another.—  Dated  1884. 
PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Combined  Clamp  and  Tripod  Head  for  Carrying  Photographic  Cameras 

OR  OTHER  LIKE  PURPOSES. 

No.  10,841.  Joseph  Lendon  Berry,  43,  CardifF-street,  Aberdare, 
Glamorganshire. — August  8,  1887. 

I  construct  a  screw  clamp  in  the  ordinary  manner,  to  which  I  affix  two  arms 
by  hinges  or  otherwise,  the  said  arms  and  also  the  aforementioned  clamp  being 
povided  with  means  whereby  the  legs  of  the  stand  can  be  attached  thereto. 
The  clamp  portion  of  my  invention  has  at  one  end  two  projecting  plates, 
between  which  the  folding  arms  swing  by  means  of  holes  and  a  pin  or  other¬ 
wise,  such  arms  having  two  lugs  at  their  outer  ends  with  pins  for  the  purpose 
of  affixing  the  legs  when  used  as  a  tripod,  two  lugs  being  also  affixed  on  the 
body  of  the  clamp  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  clamp  and  the  arms  together  when  unfolded  forming  a  tripod  head  which 
can  also  be  used  as  a  support  for  the  camera  or  other  like  purpose  without  the 
legs,  by  using  it  clamped  to  a  gate  or  post,  or  any  convenient  support,  by  means 
of  a  screw  provided  at  the  end  opposite  the  end  where  the  arms  are  attached. 

The  projecting  plates  of  the  clamp  which  carry  the  arms  are  also  pierced  with 
a  hole  to  receive  the  screw  by  which  the  camera  is  to  be  attached  to  the  com¬ 
bined  clamp  and  tripod  head. 

The  folding  portions  can  also  be  constructed  without  the  clamp  portion,  to 
use  simply  as  a  folding  tripod  head,  or  as  a  folding  clamp  without  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  legs. 

- — - - — — — 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 


Name  of  Society. 


Place  of  Meeting. 


May  15 
„  15 
15 

„  16 
»  16 
„  16 
„  16 
„  16 
„  17 


North  London  . 

Notts  . 

Bolton  Club  . 

Bristol  and  W.  of  Eng.  Amateur 

Bury  . . 

Manchester  Club . 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Club . 

Photographic  Club . 

London  and  Provincial . 


MyddeltonHall,Upper-st.  .Isling  ton 
Institute,  Shakespeare-street. 

The  Studio,  Chancery -lane,  Bolton. 
Queen’s  Hotel,  Clifton. 

Star  Hotel,  Deansgate. 

5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

Anderton’ s  Hotel,  Fleet-street ,  E .  C. 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Last  Tuesday  night,  at  a  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  held  at  5a,  Pall  Mall 
East,  London,  Mr.  James  Glaisher,  F.  R.S.,  President,  occupied  the  chair. 

Sir  David  L.  Salomons,  Bart.,  read  a  mathematical  paper  entitled  Theo¬ 
retical  Considerations  in  Exposures,  in  which  he  recommended  that  the 
“efficiency  value”  of  a  lens  should  be  ascertained  by  means  of  a  modified 
Bunsen’s  photometer.  He  then  entered  into  the  question  of  depth  of  focus. 
He  said  that  the  more  distant  an  object  is  from  the  lens,  the  more  brilliant  it 
is  upon  the  screen,  and  that  the  absorption  of  light  in  passing  through  air 
alone  makes  landscape  photography  possible,  otherwise  objects  in  the  distance 
would  be  too  bright.  He  gave  a  new  enlarging  table,  calculated  by  himself. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debeniiam  argued  that  the  proposed  new  efficiency  term  would 
not  be  accurate,  because  by  the  method  of  estimating  it  the  photographic 
value  of  the  light  was  not  taken  into  account.  The  author  had  made  a  good 
suggestion  that  the  optical  centre  of  a  lens  should  be  engraved  upon  the  mount. 
According  to  one  part  of  the  paper  a  ship  a  mile  off  would  appear  upon  the 
focussing  screen  to  be  of  the  same  size  as  a  ship  two  miles  off. 

Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney  said  that  the  efficiency  value  of  a  lens  might  not 
be  the  same  one  year  that  it  was  the  next,  and  would  alter  in  proportion  to  the 
wash  leathering  or  otherwise  of  it  by  the  photographer  before  use.  The  author 
was  absolutely  wrong  about  the  brightness  of  objects,  for  they  were  of  the  same 
brightness  whatever  their  distance,  barring  atmospheric  absorption. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmf.yer  thought  that  any  lens-testing  photometer  should  take 
account  of  actinism,  and  he  thought  it  might  be  possible  hereafter  to  work  out 
the  efficiency  value,  but  not  by  means  of  a  photometer. 

Sir  D.  Salomons  admitted  that  his  method  of  testing  the  efficiency  value  re¬ 
quired  to  be  modified.  If  Mr.  Dallmeyer  could  make  a  lens  which  would  give 
an  image  of  negative  curvature,  it  would  be  useful  for  such  photographic 
purposes  as  taking  large  heads. 

The  President  regretted  that  Sir  Howard  Grubb  had  had  to  return  to  Dublin, 
but  thought  that  his  announced  paper  should  have  been  before  the  meeting  that 
evening.  The  last  day  for  the  receipt  of  pictures  for  the  next  Exhibition  of  the 


Society  would  be  on  September  19  ;  the  soirie  would  be  oil  September  29,  and 
the  Exhibition  would  close  on  November  14. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Brewerton  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday  night,  May  3,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above 
Association,  held  at  the  Masons  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London,  Mr.  William 
Bedford  presided. 

The  Chairman  had  found  great  differences  in  the  developing  action  of 
different  samples  of  hydroquinoue. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  said  that  plates  developed  with  it  could  not  be 
placed  in  the  alum  bath  before  fixing  without  a  scum  forming  on  their  surface  ; 
it  had  given  him  much  green  fog  and  worked  slowly  when  ammonia  was  used 
as  the  alkali. 

The  Chairman  had  only  worked  it  with  a  large  proportion  of  sulphite  of 
soda  and  had  obtained  clear  plates ;  it  worked  slowly,  but  the  shadows  were 
not  blocked  up  so  much  as  with  pyro.  He  liked  it  except  for  its  slowness. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  had  found  it  not  to  keep  long  in  solution  with  alkali. 

Mr.  Atkinson  exhibited  one  of  Messrs.  Marion’s  “Compacta”  dark  camera 
slides. 

Mr.  Archer  Clarke  had  found  the  Sciopticon  dark  slides,  with  ferrotype 
plates  for  shutters,  to  be  light  in  weight  and  to  work  admirably. 

Mr.  H.  Starnes  had  found  them  to  buckle  and  to  be  useless  in  slides  of 
large  size,  such  as  10  x  8  inches. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  said  that  specific  gravities  could  be  taken  easily  with  a  foot 
rule  and  more  or  less  calculation  by  means  of  the  appliance  represented  in  the 
accompanying  cut,  in  which  the  standard  liquid  (water)  is  usea  in  the  leg  E  of 


the  system  of  glass  tubing  and  the  liquid  to  be  tested  in  the  leg  F.  Air  is 
exhausted  to  draw  up  the  liquids  by  means  of  the  pneumatic  ball  K,  and 
the  flexible  tube  can  be  closed  by  the  clip  D.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  F 
liquid  is  ascertained  by  dividing  the  length  of  the  column  E  by  that  of  the 
column  F.  The  brass  catches  A  and  B  enable  the  tubes  to  be  removed  from 
the  stand  for  cleaning.  The.  principle  is  old,  but  cups  are  usually  made  to  dip 
into  the  beakers  or  other  vessels  holding  the  liquid,  much  of  which  has  then  to 
be  used  with  evaporation  going  on  the  whole  time  ;  but  by  his  plan,  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  cut,  little  liquid  is  used.  Mr.  Haddon  said  that  he  did  not  know 
the  methods  employed  by  photographers  in  order  to  determine  the  specific 
gravities  of  liquids,  or  whether  they  rely  simply  on  photographic  dealers,  who 
again  most  probably  depend  on  the  manufacturing  chemists.  The  accurate 
determination  of  specific  gravities  by  means  of  the  bottle  or  by  weighing  a 
body  in  air,  and  then  finding  the  loss  it  experiences  when  weighed  in  water  and 
in  the  liquid,  naturally  requires  a  delicate  balance,  which  few  amateurs  or 
professional  photographers  possess.  The  hydrometer,  of  constant  weight,  is 
always  available,  but  cannot  (unless  of  the  best  manufacture)  be  relied  on 
absolutely  ;  it  should  be  verified,  and  in  addition,  when  it  is  used,  the  vessel 
to  contain  the  liquid  and  hydrometer  must  be  of  considerable  diameter,  thus 
necessitating  the  employment  of  much  of  the  liquid  to  be  tested.  The 
apparatus  before  them  was  used  by  pressing  the  ball  so  as  to  expel  a  portion 
of  the  air  contained,  then  tighten  the  pinch-cock,  next  pour  the  liquid  whose 
specific  gravity  is  required  into  one  of  the  receptacles  and  water  (distilled)  into 
the  other  ;  now  gradually  open  the  pinch-cock  and  a  partial  vacuum  will  be 
formed  above  the  surfaces  of  the  liquids  ;  by  atmospheric  pressure  they  will 
rise  in  the  tubes.  If  the  height  of  the  liquid  of  unknown  specific  gravity  be 
made  ten  inches,  then  read  off  the  length  of  the  column  of  water  in  tenths 
of  inches,  divide  by  100,  and  the  specific  gravity  is  at  once  obtained  without 
any  calculation.  If  it  is  not  convenient  to  make  the  height  ten  inches, 
then  divide  the  length  of  the  water  column  by  the  length  of  the  liquid  column, 
and  once  more  the  specific  gravity  is  obtained.  Somewhat  less  than  half  an 
ounce  of  liquid  is  all  that  is  required.  If  several  determinations  are  made  by 
obtaining  different  lengths,  a  very  good  mean  result  can  be  obtained,  which 
ought  not  to  differ  from  the  true  specific  gravity  by  more  than  two  in  1000. 
This  same  apparatus  can  also  be  used  for  determining  the  strength  of  the 
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silver  batli,  if  we  determine  previously  the  specific  gravities  of  solutions  con¬ 
taining  known  percentages  of  silver.  Rule  horizontal  equidistant  lines  to 
represent  specific  gravities,  and  vertical  equidistant  lines  to  represent  grains 
per  ounce  percentage  composition.  Obtain  a  curve  by  joining  points  of 
corresponding  specific  gravities  and  percentage  composition.  This  curve 
must  be  used  for  future  reference.  In  order  to  find  the  number  of  grains 
of  silver  per  ounce  in  a  solution,  determine  the  specific  gravity  by  means 
of  the  apparatus,  find  the  line  exactly  agreeing  with  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  solution,  run  along  the  horizontal  line  till  it  cuts  the  curve,  descend 
from  that  point  by  a  vertical  line,  and  thus  find  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  per 
ounce  of  solution.  Ruled  paper,  such  as  is  sold  by  Messrs.  Waterlow  &  Sons, 
is  most  convenient  for  this  purpose.  When  the  apparatus  is  finished  with, 
remove  it  from  its  stand,  wash,  hang  up  inverted,  and  when  dry  it  is  again 
ready  for  use. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwich  said  that  the  instrument  before  them  suggested  to 
him  a  simpler  modification,  consisting  of  a  u-tube  with  mercury  in  the  bend. 

Mr.  Haddon  responded  that  that  plan  was  not  new  ;  it  gave  ten  times  the 
average  error  of  the  instrument  before  them,  and  liquids  could  not  be  used  in 
it  which  would  act  chemically  upon  mercury. 

Mr.  Wellington  had  tried  Captain  Abney’s  plan  of  coating  gelatine  plates 
with  erythrosine  in  collodion,  and  found  that  for  orthochromatic  effects  it  was 
practically  useless  ;  indeed,  it  was  difficult  to  say  if  any  orthochiomatic  effect 
were  produced  at  all.  The  same  sample  of  erythrosine  in  aqueous  solution  gave 
good  results  in  the  ordinary  way.  He  had  tried  different  proportions  in  the 
collodion,  both  with  and  without  ammonia,  without  obtaining  anything  of 
practical  value. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  Captain  Abney’s  theory  was  based  upon  his 
experiments  with  erythrosine  in  collodion.  He  (the  Chairman)  had  repeated 
Captain  Abney’s  experiments  without  obtaining  any  orthochromatic  effect  at 
all,  but  the  plates  were  slowed  or  development  retarded.  He  thought  these 
recent  trials  should  be  published,  for  an  article  in  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  had  recommended  Captain  Abney’s  plan  for  use  in  the  studio. 

Mr.  Wellington  added  that  supposing  it  actually  worked,  he  did  not  see 
the  good  of  it,  as  excellent  results  were  obtainable  by  merely  dipping  the  plate 
in  the  aqueous  solution. 

Mr.  Starnes  had  witnessed  a  case  of  a  bromide  enlargement  not  being  sharp 
when  a  stop  was  used  between  the  lenses  of  a  portrait  combination,  but  much 
sharper  and  with  much  more  detail  in  the  shadows  when  the  stop  was  placed 
about  one  inch  in  front  of  the  same  lens. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  that  the  best  part  only  of  the  lens  was  used  when  the  stop 
was  in  front. 

Mr.  Haddon  exhibited  transparent  and  tough  specimens  of  “horn”  chloride 
of  silver  and  horn  bromide  of  silver,  made  by  fusing  the  haloids  and  passing 
them  between  rollers.  The  samples  gave  a  metallic  sound  when  dropped  upon 
the  table. 

Mr.  Atkinson  said  that  Mr.  Leon  Warnerke  had  been  “running”  a  photo¬ 
graphic  exhibition  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  had  been  highly  successful  and 
had  personally  interested  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  on  Tuesday,  May  1,  at  Myddelton  Hall,  Islington,  Mr. 
J.  Traill  Taylor,  President,  occupied  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  routine  business  the  President  said  that  as  a  sequel  to  the 
discussion  of  the  previous  meeting,  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  had  kindly  promised  to 
demonstrate  the  positive  collodion  process,  and  to  explain  the  method  of  work¬ 
ing  and  the  theory  involved  ;  he  would  therefore  call  upon  that  gentleman  to 
open  the  evening’s  proceedings. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  said,  that  as  one  who  had  worked  the  collodion  process 
since  Scott  Archer’s  publication  of  it  until  the  present  time,  he  felt  a  great 
interest  in  the  subject.  The  collodion  positive  picture  possessed  many  advan¬ 
tages,  among  them  being  great  delicacy  of  image  and  freedom  from  granularity, 
besides  a  permanency  second  only  to  the  glass  which  supported  it.  In  proof  of 
this  he  would  pass  round  a  portrait  made  by  himself  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  which  had  not,  in  that  long  period,  altered  in  the  slightest  degree.  He 
then  proceeded  to  coat  and  sensitise  a  plate,  which  after  washing  was  passed 
round,  so  that  the  members  could  see  the  character  of  the  film  before  exposure. 
The  room  having  been  darkened,  a  fresh  plate  was  prepared  and  exposed  in  the 
camera  on  one  of  the  members,  the  source  of  light  being  a  battery  of  six  Hart- 
Bishop  flash  lamps  discharged  simultaneously.  The  plate  was  rapidly 
developed,  fixed,  and  dried,  and  on  the  lights  being  turned  up,  was  found  to 
be  mounted  in  the  orthodox  “  mat  and  preserver,”  and  ready  to  be  passed 
round.  Mr.  Hart  then  explained  how  the  portrait  had  been  obtained.  A 
perfectly  clean  glass  plate  had  been  coated  with  bromo-iodised  collodion,  it  was 
then  immersed  in  a  solution  ot  nitrate  of  silver,  the  result  being  a  film  of 
bromo-iodide  of  silver,  bearing  on  its  surface  a  small  quantity  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  bath.  After  exposure  the  plate  was  treated  with  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  which  reduced  metallic  silver  from  the  free  nitrate  present,  and 
deposited  it  on  those  parts  of  the  plate  where  the  haloid  salts  had  been  affected 
by  exposure  to  light.  The  unaltered  iodide  was  then  dissolve'd  out  with 
cyanide  or  hypo,  leaving  the  white  deposit  of  metallic  silver  to  represent  the 
lights  and  half  tones  of  the  picture. 

The  President  said  that  the  image  being  composed  of  metallic  silver  was 
very  permanent  so  long  as  it  was  preserved  from  sulphurous  vapours.  If, 
however,  it  was  treated  with  bichloride  of  mercury  after  the  method  recom¬ 
mended  by  Scott  Archer,  it  was  not  only  rendered  much  more  brilliant  but 
actually  became  more  permanent,  as  the  chloride  of  silver  and  mercury  of 
which  the  whitened  image  was  composed  was  much  less  affected  by  sulphur 
or  any  other  impurities  in  the  atmosphere.  Positives  so  whitened  were  known 
£is  alabastrine  pictures,  and  were  well  suited  for  colouring  with  powder  colours. 
The  late  Mr.  Wharton  Simpson  found  that  by  using  a  benzole  varnish  the 
colours  could  be  made  to  penetrate  the  film  so  that  the  picture  appeared  in 
colours  on  both  sides  of  the  film.  Specimens  of  the  alabastrine  process  were 
then  exhibited  by  the  President,  Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwich,  and  others. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwich  also  exhibited  collodion  positives  vignetted  in  the 

camera. 


Mr.  A.  Mackie  said  that  although  the  silver  salts  employed  in  the  collodion 
process  were  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  gelatino-bromide  process,  the  image 
was  formed  in  a  different  manner  in  the  gelatine  process  ;  the  image  was  formed 
by  the  reduction  of  the  silver  salts  contained  in  the  film,  while  in  the  case  of  wet 
collodion  the  image  was  formed  from  the  free  nitrate  solution,  the  silver  in  which 
was  reduced  on  the  portions  of  the  film  which  had  been  acted  upon  by  light. 

Mr.  E.  Clifton  gave  a  short  sketch  of  the  various  difficulties  and  causes  of 
failure  in  working  the  process,  with  directions  for  avoiding  most  of  them. 

Mr.  W.  Bishop  said  that  he  quite  agreed  with  one  of  Mr.  Clifton’s  remarks, 
that  one  required  to  thoroughly  understand  the  process  before  being  able  to 
make  a  good  collodion  positive  ;  the  plate  had  to  be  prepared,  developed,  and 
fixed  by  the  operator  himself,  and  gave  proof  of  his  ability  if  all  went  well. 
He  doubted  whether  bleaching  the  positive  with  bichloride  tended  to  increase 
its  permanence. 

The  President  said  that  the  whitened  image  was  much  less  likely  to  tarnish 
than  the  metallic  silver  as  originally  deposited  by  the  developer.  The  bleaching 
solution  was  composed  of  bichloride  of  mercury  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
to  which  was  added  an  equal  quantity  of  nitric  acid  and  a  small  proportion  of 
alcohol.  This  solution  was  diluted  with  water  to  such  a  strength  that  it  took 
several  minutes  to  thoroughly  convert  the  silver  into  chloride.  The  addition 
of  nitric  acid  tended  to  increase  the  brightness  of  the  shadows  by  dissolving 
any  slight  deposit  which  might  be  present. 

Mr.  J.  Jackson  said  that  Mr.  Bannister,  a  photographer  of  great  repute  in 
the  collodion  days,  used  to  black  varnish  behind  the  figure  only,  backing  up 
the  rest  of  the  plate  with  light  coloured  paper. 

The  President  said  that  collodion  plates  could  be  preserved  for  a  short  time 
after  preparation  by  washing  and  treating  with  iodide  of  potassium.  They 
required  redipping  in  the  bath  to  replace  the  free  nitrate  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  the  image.  Good  positives  could  be  taken  on  plates  so  prepared. 

The  Rev.  E.  Healy  said  that  positives  could  be  taken  on  plates  which  had 
been  simply  washed  and  dried.  Of  course  these  also  required  a  dip  in  the 
nitrate  bath  before  development. 

Mr.  Clark  drew  attention  to  the  ease  with  which  copies  could  be  made, 
even  on  a  considerably  enlarged  scale,  from  collodion  pictures  ;  there  was  no 
granularity  or  unevenness,  and  the  only  precaution  necessary  was  to  avoid 
reflections  from  the  surface  of  the  glass.  He  would  be  glad  to  know  how 
ferrotype  plates  were  prepared. 

The  President  said  the  iron  plates  were  made  in  Cornwall  and  they  were 
then  sent  to  America  to  be  japanned ;  they  simply  required  cleaning  with 
alcohol  before  coating. 

Mr.  Clifton  remarked  that  collodion  pictures  could  be  successfully  trans¬ 
ferred  to  enamelled  leather  or  American  cloth,  and  they  then  possessed  the 
advantage  of  being  non-reversed  besides  being  on  a  flexible  support. 

At  the  next  meeting,  on  May  15,  the  subject  for  discussion  will  be  Detective 
Cameras.  Members  and  friends  are  invited  to  bring  examples  for  exhibition. 

There  will  be  an  excursion  on  Saturday  next,  May  12,  to  Enfield.  A  train 
leaves  Moorgate-street  for  Enfield  at  sixteen  minutes  past  two  p.m. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  meeting  on  Thursday,  May  3,  was  one  of  the  best  attended  during  the 
whole  of  the  session.  About  seventy  members  and  friends  were  present, 
including  many  known  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the  use  of  the  platinotype 
process.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Sir  George  Prescott. 

The  subject  for  the  evening  was  The  New  Platinotype  Cold  Process,  with  a 
description  and  demonstration  by  Mr.  Willis.  This  was  the  first  demon¬ 
stration  that  has  been  given,  and  the  proceedings  excited  much  interest.  After 
a  few  introductory  remarks,  Mr.  Willis  proceeded  to  develop  a  large  number 
of  prints  of  various  subjects,  some  from  his  own  negatives  and  some  from  nega¬ 
tives  by  Mr.  Hollyer.  The  prints  showed  more  detail  than  is  customary  with 
the  ordinary  paper.  The  developer  was  kept  in  two  solutions,  one  containing 
the  chloro-platinite  of  potassium  (which  in  the  ordinary  process  is,  of  course, 
already  in  the  paper).  The  two  solutions  being  mixed  are  of  a  ruddy  colour, 
and  this  developer  can  be  used  for  several  hours.  It  may  be  diluted  (and  for 
many  subjects  this  appears  to  yield  great  advantage)  with  either  an  equal  or 
even  twice  its  bulk  of  water.  Mr.  Willis  floated  the  prints  in  the  usual  manner, 
face  downwards,  for  several  seconds,  and  then  laid  the  print  tace  upwards  upon 
a  board  to  allow  the  progress  in  the  growth  of  the  image  to  be  watched.  The 
picture  came  with  great  regularity  and  with  about  the  same  rapidity  as  if  the 
print  were  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  solution.  At  any  stage  the  development 
could  be  stopped  by  plunging  into  the  acid  or  parts  kept  back  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  acid  by  means  of  a  brush.  After  development  the  usual  acid 
treatment  and  washing  followed.  In  the  finished  result  there  was  very  little 
difference  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  process,  but  variations  in  colour  were 
said  to  be  obtainable  by  altering  certain  constituents  of  the  developer,  and  al-o 
the  amount  of  half  tint  rendered  could  be  varied  by  modifications  in  the  solu¬ 
tions.  The  paper  would  probably  not  be  found  quite  so  sensitive  to  moisture 
as  the  ordinary  make,  but  similar  care  had  to  be  exercised.  Its  chief  advan¬ 
tages  were  that  the  image  was  printed  out,  so  as  to  be  more  visible  than  in  the 
usual  process  ;  that  no  heating  of  the  developer  was  required ;  that  develop¬ 
ment  could  be  modified  or  stopped  when  desired,  and  parts  of  the  picture 
restrained;  and  that  the  images  showed  more  detail  in  the  shadows  than  with 
the  ordinary  paper.  The  prints  developed  at  the  meeting  were  of  great  beauty. 
Mr.  Willis,  after  the  demonstration,  submitted  to  a  long  strmg  of  questions, 
and  explained  many  details,  but  on  several  points  he  would  not  express  an 
opinion  until  further  experiments  had  been  carried  out. 

At  the  termination  of  the  meeting  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  Mr  Willis. 

.  Previous  to  the  demonstration  Mr.  Ferrero  showed  a  shutter  invented  L\  Ml 
Williams.  The  shutter  was  a  go-and-return,  and  was  entitled  “  The  Conqueror. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt  -  >ti  eet, 
on  Thursday,  the  26th  ultimo, — Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
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Messrs.  Arthur  Bradbury,  William  R.  Clark,  John  Samuel,  Arthur  F. 
Stanistreet,  George  Wharmly,  Colonel  Ellison,  and  Mrs.  Matthew  Webb, 
were  unanimously  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

The  presentation  print  for  1887,  a  reduction  of  Dawn  and  Sunset,  was  on 
view,  and  the  Chairman  desired  to  express  the  appreciation  felt  by  the 
Association  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson’s  kindness  in  meeting  their  wishes,  and  so 
enabling  them  to  become  possessors  of  such  a  beautiful  specimen  of  photo¬ 
graphic  art. 

Some  lenses  placed  on  the  market  by  Mr.  Nicholls  were  shown,  also  a 
negative  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Irvin,  and  a  print  on  Obemetter  paper,  by  Mr.  Gibbs, 
of  groups  taken  at  the  last  meeting  by  James’s  flash  light  lamp,  both  of  which 
were  very  successful. 

Mr.  Gotz  exhibited  his  shutter,  which  presented  several  points  of  novelty, 
also  some  beautiful  prints  on  chloride  plates  for  printing  out  as  transparencies 
and  opals,  which  were  much  admired.  He  also  drew  attention  to  a  case  of 
lenses  by  Suter,  of  Basle,  which  he  strongly  recommended. 

The  Chairman  adverted  to  the  prospectus  of  a  trading  association  which  had 
been  somewhat  widely  distributed,  in  which  certain  directors  were  described 
as  “  members  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association,”  and  desired 
on  behalf  of  the  Association  to  repudiate  any  connexion  of  it  with  any  trade 
advertisements  of  whatever  nature. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  called  attention  to  the  presentation  print,  copies  of 
which  were  distributed  to  those  members  who  were  present.  He  announced 
that  the  remaining  copies  would  be  placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Beer, 
Church-street,  from  whom  those  members  who  were  not  present  could  obtain 
their  copies,  those  only  being  entitled  to  them  who  had  paid  their  subscriptions 
for  1887.  He  also  distributed  copies  of  a  circular  sent  by  the  Photographers’ 
Benevolent  Association,  asking  for  the  aid  of  amateur  photographers  especially 
in  connexion  with  their  “Orphan  Fund.” 

Dr.  G.  A.  Kenyon  then  read  his  paper  on  The  Hydroquinone  Developer 
[this  will  appear  in  a  future  number],  which  was  accompanied  by  several 
negatives  developed  as  described,  also  by  a  practical  demonstration. 

Mr.  P.  Lange  showed  prints  from  negatives  taken  on  Saturday  in  very  dull, 
wet  weather,  which  represented  horses  in  the  actual  leap  at  the  Wirral  Steeple¬ 
chases.  The  shutter  was  his  own  design,  upon  the  Kershaw  principle,  but 
giving  greater  rapidity. 

Mr.  Mayne  spoke  in  favour  of  Obernetter’s  paper,  giving  it  credit  for  sim¬ 
plicity  of  its  use  and  certainty  of  result. 

Mr.  Noakes  exhibited  some  prints  of  the  Azores,  notably  one  showing  a 
heavy  surf  rolling  in  to  shore  at  Fayal,  which  was  very  fine. 


SOUTHSEA  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  2nd  instant  at  the 
Grosvenor  Hotel. 

Mr.  L.  G.  Bonham  Carter  occupied  the  chair,  and  stated  that  at  a  meeting 
held  on  the  17th  ultimo  it  was  decided  to  form  an  Amateur  Photographic 
Society  in  South  sea,  and  a  Provisional  Committee  was  formed  to  draw  up  the 
rules  and  call  a  general  meeting.  The  objects  of  the  Society  were  to  procure  a 
club  room,  with  dark  room  attached  containing  enlarging  and  developing 
apparatus ;  to  hold  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  all  matters  relating  to 
photography  ;  to  arrange  excursions  during  the  summer  months  ;  to  subscribe 
to  the  photographic  journals  and  form  a  library  of  photographic  literature  ; 
and  to  assist  each  other,  and  especially  beginners,  in  mastering  the  technical 
.  details  of  the  art. 

The  rules  drafted  by  the  Provisional  Committee  were  read  and  approved  and 
sixteen  gentlemen  were  enrolled  as  members. 

The  following  officers  were  then  elected  : — President :  Mr.  L.  G.  Bonham 
Carter. —  Vice-President :  Lieutenant  C.  E.  Gladstone,  R.N. — Treasurer:  Mr. 
J.  J.  Thornton. — Hon.  Secretary :  Dr.  F.  Lord. — Council ;  Captain  Thomas 
Lamb,  Dr.  Newby,  Mr.  J.  J.  Rockett,  Lieutenant  Nicholson,  R.N.,  Lieutenant 
Cottingham,  R.M.A.,  and  Mr.  Sydney  Winter. 

Messrs.  Newby,  Thornton,  and  Lord,  undertook  the  task  of  finding  suitable 
rooms. 

The  President  suggested  a  subscription  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of 
furnishing  the  rooms,  and  several  guineas  were  at  once  placed  in  the  Treasurer’s 
hands. 

The  first  ordinary  meeting  will  be  held  on  June  6,  before  which  date  it  is 
hoped  the  Society’s  rooms  will  be  ready. 


DERBY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  members  of  this  Society  held  their  first  outdoor  excursion  of  this  season 
at  Duflield,  when  there  was  a  very  good  attendance,  over  sixty  plates  being 
exposed.  The  weather  being  all  that  could  be  desired,  a  most  enjoyable  after¬ 
noon  was  spent. 

The  fixtures  for  the  season  are  May  12,  Repton  ;  May  26,  Cromford  and 
Matlock;  June  9,  Calke  Abbey;  June  23,  Tutbury ;  July  9,  Ashford-in-the- 
Water  ;  July  21,  Chee  Dale  ;  August  4,  Olmaston  ;  August  18,  Miller’s  Dale  ; 
September  1,  Little  Eaton  ;  September  15,  Swarkestone  ;  September  29,  Amber- 
gate  and  Whatstandwell. 


WALLASEY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  GENERAL  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  the  2nd  instant  at  12 
Bradford-terrace,  Seacombe, — The  President,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  in  the  chair. 
Three  members  were  elected. 

Dibbins  Dale,  on  the  12th  instant,  was  fixed  for  the  next  outdoor  meeting. 
Members  had  been  requested  to  bring  their  apparatus  to  the  meeting,  which 
was  largely  attended,  the  exhibits  of  apparatus  being  excellent. 

It  was  resolved,  with  the  view  of  bringing  about  a  pleasant  intercourse  with 
other  Associations,  that  a  number  of  members  of  this  Association  invite  a 
similar  number  of  members  of  other  Associations  to  friendly  outdoor  compe 


titions,  the  results  being  submitted  to  judges  for  award.  It  was  thought  that 
such  competitions,  although  of  a  friendly  nature,  would  lead  to  a  higher  class 
of  work  and  mutual  advantage  and  advancement  in  the  art  by  comparison,  the 
pictures  being  taken  in  the  same  locality,  under  the  same  conditions  of  light, 
&c. ;  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  write  to  local  Associations  and  ascer¬ 
tain  their  views,  and  arrange  meetings  if  they  concurred  with  the  suggestion. 


DUKINFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  members  of  the  above  Society  held  their  first  outdoor  excursion  on 
Saturday,  April  28,  to  Marple  and  Romiley. 

There  was  a  very  fair  muster,  and  the  rustic  cottages  near  Rose  Hill,  the 
entrance  gates  leading  to  Marple  Hall,  the  Hall  itself,  and  picturesque  old 
Chadkirk,  were  successively  “  shot  at,”  the  jmrty  succeeding  in  exposing  about 
fifty  plates. 

The  excursion  throughout  was  a  most  enjoyable  one,  and  future  meetings  of 
the  kind  will  be  eagerly  looked  forward  to  by  the  various  members  and  their 
friends. 

DUNDEE  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  seventh  and  last  regular  meeting  for  the  session  was  held  on  the  3rd 
instant, — Mr.  G.  I).  Macdougald,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Joint  Secretaries  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  Dundee  Photographic  Exhi¬ 
bition  reported  its  success,  especially  as  regards  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
work  exhibited,  the  large  increase  of  the  number  of  visitors  and  season  ticket 
holders  over  that  of  the  Exhibition  of  1886,  and  that  also  financially  it  had 
been  very  satisfactory. 

The  sum  of  fifteen  guineas  was  voted  as  the  Society’s  donation  to  the  new 
Victoria  Art  Galleries. 

Three  outdoor  excursions  are  to  be  arranged  during  the  season,  the  first  of 
these  taking  place  on  Wednesday,  the  23rd  instant. 

The  following  were  elected  office-bearers  for  the  session  1888-89  : — lion. 
President:  Professor  Carnelley. — Acting  President:  Mr.  John  Robertson. — 
Vice-Presidents :  Dr.  J.  K.  Tulloch  and  Mr.  Leslie  Ower. — Council :  Messrs. 
J.  C.  Cox,  J.  D.  Cox,  W.  B.  Dickie,  G.  D.  Macdougald,  G.  G.  McLaren,  J. 
Mathewson,  F.  Salmond,  A.  Stewart,  W.  D.  Valentine,  and  J.  R.  Wilson. — 
Secretary  and  Treasurer :  Mr.  V.  C.  Baird,  Broughty  Ferry. 

- ♦ - 
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S.W  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


THE  STANDARD  OF  COMPARATIVE  EXPOSURES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Mr.  Dallmeyer  scarcely  meets  my  point.  Of  course  I  am  aware 
that  many  lenses  exist,  and  many  will  be  sold,  bearing  no  relative  ex¬ 
posure  numbers  on  their  stops,  and,  of  course,  also,  every  intelligent 
possessor  of  such  a  lens  will  measure  the  focus  and  the  diameters  of  the 
apertures,  and  thus  arrive  at  values  of  the  latter  in  terms  of  the  focal 
length. 

But  it  is  a  poor  compliment  to  the  intelligent  photographer’s  intel¬ 
ligence  to  suppose,  as  Mr.  Dallmeyer  appears  to  do,  that,  having  done 
half  the  calculation,  he  will  proceed  to  mark  his  stops  with  the  result, 
and  then  do  the  rest  of  the  calculation  afresh  every  time  he  takes  a  pho¬ 
tograph.  Yet  only  in  this  case  would  it  be  worth  arguing  about  the 
saving  of  time  and  labour  by  dividing  by  10  instead  of  16.  Surely  any 
intelligent  photographer  would  do  the  whole  calculation  once  for  all  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  mark  his  stops  with  the  relative  exposure  numbers  so 
found,  saving  himself  all  future  calculation. 

Of  course  where  a  lens  is  used  for  copying  or  enlarging,  the  numbers 
so  found  will  no  longer  hold  good,  but  that  will  be  the  case  also  with  the 
so-called  “intensities,”  and  the  whole  calculation  must  be  done  afresh, 
or  a  correction  applied,  whether  the  unit  chosen  is  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  or  the 
Photographic  Society’s. 

I  think  my  proposed  method  of  expressing  exposures  in  seconds  per 
unit  would  be  found  of  more  general  use  than  Mr.  Dallmeyer  supposes. 
Of  course,  exposures  would  still  be  subject  to  all  sorts  of  variation  on 
account  of  light,  time  of  day  and  year,  subject,  &e.,  but  the  expression 
of  exposures  in  seconds  per  unit  would  sum  up  all  such  conditions  into 
one,  independently  of  the  lens  and  stop  used,  and  would  at  any  rate  give 
one  more  information  than  the  usual  mode  of  expressing  exposures,  such 
as  two  seconds  with  a  stop  which  requires  a  calculation  before  it  can 
be  understood,  or  even  two  seconds  simply,  which  means  nothing  at  all. 
— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Herbert  G.  Moberly. 

1,  Cheniston-studios ,  Kensington,  W.,  May  5,  1888. 


THE  “  DECIMAL  ”  STANDARD  OF  EXPOSURES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — If  Mr.  Debenham  were  either  able  or  willing  to  under¬ 
stand  the  decimal  standard  he  would  not  again  enter  upon  a  controversy 
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in  this  matter.  A  long  correspondence  on  the  subject  appeared  in  the 
Photographic  News  some  time  back,  and  I  concluded  that  he  was  con¬ 
vinced. 

At  the  time  of  reading  my  paper  before  the  Photographic  Conference 
at  the  Society  of  Arts,  I  found  the  feeling  for  its  acceptance  unanimous. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Debenham  was  not  present ;  in  any  case  he  did  not  come 
forward  to  oppose  it.  I  am,  in  one  sense,  indebted  to  Mr.  Debenham  for 
some  of  his  remarks  in  the  late  controversy,  as  he  showed  a  great 
predilection  for  a  “  graphic,”  “  rule  and  compass  ”  method,  and  I 
therefore  thought  out  the  one  submitted  in  illustration  of  the  system. 

One  word  for  the  guidance  of  your  readers,  however,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Debenham’s  repetition,  that  looks  so  plausible  to  those  who  have  not 
entered  fully  into  the  subject. 

To  take  the  only  case,  as  I  stated  before,  in  the  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Debenham,  in  which  the  different  units  themselves  appear,  viz., 

I  the  photographic  standard  and  — the  decimal  standard — How  is  the 

a/10 

photographer  who  finds  lenses  of  different  intensity  ratios  to  compare 
them  for  exposure  ?  By  squaring  the  denominators  of  the  fractions,  and 
they  are  as  16  to  10 !  and  whichever  standard  he  uses,  these  numbers, 
16  and  10,  are  the  bases  for  finding  the  standard  numbers  of  any  other 
intensity  ratio  used  in  that  system,  or  with  which  the  photographer  may 
have  to  deal,  although  it  may  not  be  calculated  in  accordance  with  either. 

In  the  former  part  of  your  paper  of  the  same  date  (p.  275)  you  mention 
an  instance  of  inaccurate  marking  of  intensity  ratios,  and  after  having 
found  the  true  intensity  ratios  of  the  lenses  under  notice,  it  was  necessary 
to  compare  one  |  with  another  Yg.  For  relative  exposures,  then,  they 
were  as  7  squared  or  49,  to  9J  squared  or  85-5.  To  standardise  these 
on  the  P.  S.  standard  they  will  be  ^  :  On  the  decimal  standard  they 

remain  identical  in  figures,  4*9  :  8*55,  only  an  alteration  of  the  decimal 
point.  Which  is  simpler  ?  and  where  does  division  by  4  or  come  in  ? 

It  is  only  in  dealing  with  rapid  portrait  lenses  that  the  unit  intensity 
ratios  of  either  standard  may  happen  to  appear,  and,  should  such  be  the 
case,  for  comparison  with  any  other  intensity  ratio  the  squares  of  denomi¬ 
nators  of  these  intensity  ratios  are  used. 

Mr.  Debenham  is  good  enough  to  offer  instruction  in  the  method  of 
making  a  set  of  diaphragms  upon  the  P.  S.  standard,  stating  that  after 
dividing  by  4,  the  aperture  representing  unity  is  obtained,  from  which 
all  other  apertures  may  be  readily  calculated.  This  would  offer  yet 
another  objection  to  the  P.  S.  standard,  for  almost  all  view  lenses  have 
an  initial  intensity  ratio  lower  than  It  appears  necessary  then  (fol¬ 
lowing  out  Mr.  Debenham’s  instructions),  in  order  to  find  the  first 
standard  number  of  a  lens  with  an  intensity  lower  than  £  by  the  system 
he  defends,  to  calculate  the  required  aperture  of  a  stop  which  does  not 
exist,  and  travel  down  other  non-existing  diameters  until  we  arrive  at  the 
diameter  of  the  first  stop  with  which  the  lens  can  be  employed ! 

Mr.  Debenham’s  allusion  to  the  amount  of  calculation  necessary  for  the 
making  of  the  first  stop  to  denote  unity  is  truly  paltry.  The  real  theoretical 

unit  expressions  in  the  same  terms  for  the  two  standards  are  - — =  and  — ’ 
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unit  itself  may  occur  or  may  not,  and  to  construct  a  set  of  stops  on 
either  standard  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  must  be  divided  by  the  square 
roots  of  the  multiples  of  16  and  10  respectively  ;  for  example,  the  second 
stop  on  the  P.  S.  standard  requires  division  by  a/32 ;  on  the  decimal 
standard  by  a/20.  Hence  the  weakness  of  the  objection  is  evident ! 
Again,  this  is  the  optician’s  work,  and  it  is  not  usual  for  photographers 
to  calculate  their  own  stops,  but  if  they  have  a  number  of  different  lenses  to 
compare,  knowing  the  diameters  of  the  stops  and  the  focal  lengths  of  the 
lenses  they  know  the  intensity  ratios,  and  it  is  the  square  of  the  de¬ 
nominators  of  these  fractions  that  give  the  relative  exposures,  and  to 
standardise  them  by  the  P.  S.  standard  they  must  be  divided  by  16 
and  by  the  decimal  system  by  10,  the  figures  remaining  identical 
except  in  the  position  of  the  decimal  point. 

It  often,  too,  is  of  importance  to  know  the  intensity  ratio  of  any  stop  ; 
for  example,  in  calculating  depth  of  focus,  Ac. ,  and  it  is  far  easier  with 
the  decimal  system  of  notation  to  arrive  at  these  ratios,  for  they  are  the 
square  roots  of  the  numbers  themselves  multiplied  by  10  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  with  the  P.  S.  system  they  would  have  to  be  multiplied  by  16. 

If  a  standard  is  to  be  of  any  use  it  can  only  be  so  if  universally  adopted, 
ind  I  suggested  this  decimal  standard  because  the  standard  numbers  it 
?ives  as  results,  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  principle  involved  in  the 
comparison  of  lenses  of  different  intensity  ratios,  no  matter  in  what 
country  they  are  made  or  used. 

To  further  reply  to  such  objections  and  repetitions  as  Mr.  Debenham 
crings  forward,  and  which  I  have  already  disposed  of,  can,  I  am  sure,  only 
■esult  in  the  waste  of  your  valuable  space  and  my  time. — With  many 
hanks  for  your  patience,  I  am,  yours,  Ac,,  Thomas  R.  Dallmeyer. 


ALTERATION  OF  FOCUS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — It  is  not  often  that  an  old  hand  perpetrates  an  out-of-focus 
wcture,  hut  two  such  cases  having  come  under  my  notice  I  think  they 


are  interesting  enough  to  he  made  a  note  of  in  your  valuable  pages 
Case  1  : — Two  copies  of  a  picture  taken  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour; 
the  first  was  in  focus,  and  the  last  quite  out  when  it  was  developed  next 
day.  It  turned  out  that  the  direct  sun  had  been  shining  on  the  brass- 
work,  and  so  altered  the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  lenses  to  one  another 
and  to  the  ground-glass  that  the  focus  was  destroyed.  Case  2  was  more 
remarkable  by  far.  The  first  lot  of  slides  were  exposed  on  a  very  hot  day 
to  various  aspects  of  a  building.  A  sudden  shower  came  on,  and  then  the 
next  slides  were  exposed  very  rapidly  upon  a  favourite  horse.  The 
building  came  out  perfectly  sharp;  but  the  horse  was  so  out  of  focus  as  to 
be  practically  useless,  the  singular  thing  being  that  the  indistinctness  was 
greatest  at  the  feet,  and  least  at  the  face  of  the  rider.  It  is  evident  that 
the  evaporation  after  the  heat  from  the  surface  of  the  blades  of  grass 
under  the  horse’s  feet  caused  such  a  variation  in  the  refractive  power  of 
the  layer  of  air  near  the  field  as  quite  to  nullify  the  correct  focus  first 
obtained  on  the  screen. 

Many  explanations  were  offered,  amongst  others  that  the  instruments 
were  out  of  order ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  a  Rouch  camera  and 
Ross  lenses  were  employed. 

The  incident  is  so  remarkable  as  to  be  worthy  of  being  embalmed  in 
the  pages  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Out  of  Focus. 


MOUNTING  STEREOSCOPIC  PRINTS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  connexion  with  Mr.  Chadwick’s  article  on  stereoscopic  photo¬ 
graphy  in  last  week’s  Journal,  it  might  be  worth  mentioning  that  I  have 
adopted  a  plan  which  I  find  works  very  well.  I  take  the  negatives  on 
paper  and  attach  them,  properly  adjusted,  to  a  glass  plate,  and  then  with 
a  zinc  “  shape  ”  mark  out  the  pictures,  cutting  away  the  edging  so  as  to 
leave  clear  glass  round  them.  I  thus  get  my  prints  on  the  one  sheet 
with  the  black  margins  without  having  to  adjust  anything  but  the 
original  negatives.  I  enclose  a  print  to  show  effect. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 
Booterstoivn,  near  Dublin,  May  7,  1888.  Joseph  H.  Woodworth. 


ISOCHROMATISM.— ETHER-OXYGEN  LIGHT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  Mr.  A.  Millar  (p.  239),  allow  me  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  statement  criticised  was  not  made  by  myself 
but  by  a  newspaper  reporter,  and  was  probably  intended  merely  to  give,  in 
a  very  brief  statement,  a  general  idea  of  what  was  done.  In  my  lecture  I 
carefully  stated  the  differences  between  pure  spectrum  colours,  mixed 
colours  that  counterfeit  spectrum  colours  to  the  eye,  my  special  repro¬ 
duction  colours,  Ac.,  and  stated  that  the  latter  could  be  mixed  upon  the 
screen  so  as  to  counterfeit  to  the  eye  any  and  all  parts  of  the  true  spectrum. 
I  did  not  say  that  they  were  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  or  that  they  were  simple 
colours  of  any  kind.  Mr.  Millar  should  not  confound  the  reporter’s  state¬ 
ments  with  my  own,  nor  expect  to  find  in  a  condensed  newspaper  report  a 
full  and  fair  publication  of  a  process  of  this  kind.  Many  explanations 
and  demonstrations  were  given  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  news¬ 
paper  report,  but  are  in  print  for  the  next  issue  of  the  journal  of  the 
Franklin  Institute. 

Ether-Oxygen  Light. — Mr.  Hardwich  (p.  229)  describes  an  “Ives’s 
ether  saturator,”  consisting  of  two  tubes  “  measuring  eighteen  inches  in 
length  and  weighing  seven  pounds  and  a  half.”  The  ether  saturator  used 
by  myself,  and  for  a  year  past  at  the  Franklin  Institute,  both  with  single 
and  dissolving  lanterns,  is  a  single  tube  only  fourteen  inches  long 
over  all,  and  does  not  weigh  half  as  much  as  that  described  by  Mr.  Hard¬ 
wich.  But  I  do  not,  after  filling,  pour  out  more  than  enough  to  secure  a 
clear  passage  for  the  oxygen.  My  statement  that  the  passage  for  oxygen 
is  never  large  enough  to  hold  an  explosive  mixture  capable  of  doing  harm 
is  strictly  correct  :  I  have  made  that  statement  a  great  many  times,  but 
never  before  I  demonstrated  the  fact.  Under  no  circumstances  does  an 
explosive  mixture  form  in  the  interstices  of  the  porous  filling,  but  only  in 
the  channel  made  for  the  passage  of  the  oxygen.  It  is  also  incorrect  that 
my  saturator  does  not  completely  “saturate.”  Exactly  the  procedure 
that  Mr.  Hardwich  describes  for  the  Broughton  tank,  i.  e.,  turning  on  the 
oxygen  and  then  turning  off  some  of  the  ether,  is  always  necessary  with 
my  own  saturators.  I  repeat,  that  it  is  the  only  safe  form  of  ether  light 
apparatus  yet  introduced. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  Fred.  E.  Ivf.s. 

907,  Filbert-street,  Philadelphia,  April  24,  1888. 

■ - ♦ - - 

Burglary  at  the  Woodbury  Company. — During  the  early  hours  of  Tues¬ 
day  morning,  a  burglary  was  committed  at  the  Office  of  the  Woodbury  Company, 
157,  Great  Portland-street,  London,  an  entrance  being  effected  by  forcing  the 
street  door  with  a  “jemmy.”  It  is  supposed  that  the  thieves  were  disturbed 
before  they  could  make  any  attempt  upon  the  safes  or  desks,  as  the  only  pro¬ 
perty  carried  off  was  a  frame  containing  facsimiles  of  the  various  gold,  silver, 
and  bronze  medals  awarded  to  the  Company,  and  also  the  medal  obtained  at 
the  International  Inventions  Exhibition. 
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iErcfjanp  Column. 


***  No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column  ; 
tout  none  will  be  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated .  Those 
who  specify  their  requirements  as  “  anything  useful  ”  will  therefore  understand 
the  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 


Quarter-plate  triple  portrait  lens  to  be  exchanged  for  quarter-plate  rectilinear.— 
Address,  S.,  64,  Durning-road,  Liverpool. 

Will  exchange  four  Victoria  lenses  and  camera  and  lot  of  mounts  for  Voigtlander’s 
half-plate  portrait  lens.— Address,  Banyard,  Saxmundham,  Suffolk. 

Will  exchange  9x7  camera  (brass  bound,  bellows  body,  folding  tailboard)  for  good 
quarter-plate  or  5x4  camera  and  lens.— Address,  H.  Hotman,  Banff,  N.B. 

Wanted,  2b  Dallmeyer  in  exchange  for  half -plate  Burr  portrait  lens  and  half-plate 
folding  camera,  double  dark  slide,  and  view  lens.— Address,  Mace  Brothers, 
Garden-street,  Cromer. 

Wanted,  Bigelow’s  Album  of  Lighting  and  Howard’s  Slcetcher’ s  Manual  in  exchange  for 
leather  10x8  bellows  body  (Kinnear),  long  focus.— Address,  G.  W.  Valentine,  156, 
High-street,  Southampton. 

Wanted,  whole-plate  or  10x8  universal  studio  camera,  with  or  without  lens,  in 
exchange  for  10x8  sliding-body  camera  and  three  others  of  smaller  dimensions.— 
Address,  Frederic  R.  Turner,  Photographer,  Tewkesbury. 


■*> 


Ensfcoerg  to  Cnmgponirnttg. 


***  All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  “Exchanges," 
must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden , 
London,  W.  C. 

Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs  to 
:‘H.  Greenwood  &  Co.,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London ,  IF. C. 


J.  K.  B. — We  are  quite  unable  to  reply  to  any  of  your  queries. 

X.  Y.  Z.— The  seller  is  a  respectable  man ;  we  are  not  acquainted  with  his 
lenses. 

H.  W.— We  know  of  no  firm  in  the  street  named  who  publish  cheap 
photographs. 

Amateur  (Birmingham).— Let  the  pressure  boards  extend  three  inches  beyond 
the  gas  bags. 

Silver— Nickel  is  a  metal.  There  are  salts  of  it  which  can  be  crystallised  the 
same  as  salts  of  silver. 

H.  B.  Brain.— Le  Gray  is  credited  with  the  introduction  of  albumenised 
paper.  It  was  not  patented. 

Georgius.— The  spots  appear  to  be  caused  by  air  bubbles  preventing  contact 
with  the  solution  while  the  prints  are  in  the  toning  bath. 

B.  S.  White.— Procure  a  cheap  manual  on  photography.  We  cannot  afford 
space  in  this  column  to  give  instructions  “how  to  take  collodion  nega¬ 
tives.” 

W.  A.  Cole.— If  you  have  been  working  so  successfully  with  the  formula  it  is 
clear  that  some  impurity  must  have  got  into  the  solution.  Better  make  up 
entirely  new  solutions. 

C.  R.  J.  Orthochromatic  plates  are  very  little  advantage  in  copying  paintings 
unless  they  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a  coloured  screen.  For  ordinary 
purposes  a  pale  yellow  is  best. 

J.  C.  0  Loan.  1.  We  are  not  sure.  When  a  large  image  is  desired  it  is  usual 
to  take  the  negative  through  an  eye-piece. — 2.  The  Lick  telescope,  when  it 
is  finished  ;  next  that,  perhaps,  the  Melbourne. 

J.  Murphy.— The  separator  is  used  to  get  rid  of  the  soluble  salts  and  the 
gelatine  in  which  the  bromide  was  emulsified,  also  to  separate  the  bromide 
from  an  emulsion  which  may  not  be  satisfactory. 

W.  J.  R.  Murray.— There  is  no  liard-and-fast  rule  as  to  taking  of  photo¬ 
graphic  apprentices,  or  the  premium  that  has  to  be  paid,  and  the  salary 
the  apprentice  should  receive.  It  is  always  a  matter  of  private  arrange- 

«  ment. 

F.  Gould.— You  had  better  procure  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  work,  published  by 
England  Brothers,  St.  James’s-square,  W.  We  cannot  in  this  column  give 
you  sufficient  information  to  be  of  service  to  you  in  working  photo-litho¬ 
graphy. 

A.  S.—  1.  Double  albumenised  paper  gives  a  greater  gloss  than  single.— 2.  As 
a  rule,  an  orthochromatic  photograph  requires  a  longer  exposure.— 3.  Ortho- 
chromatising  a  plate  makes  it  somewhat  slower.  4.  Compare  the  two  price 
lists,  and  judge  for  yourself. 


T.  Edge.— Zinc  for  holding  fixing  solution  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

A  Dealer.— It  is  illegal  for  you  to  engrave  your  own  name  and  address  upon  a 
French  lens  unless  you  also  notify,  by  engraving,  the  fact  that  it  was  made 
in  France.  Section  5  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  treats  exclusively  of 
the  principles  underlying  this. 

Septimus  asks  if  it  is  a  fact  that  photographs  mounted  on  chocolate  mounts 
fade  more  rapidly  than  those  mounted  on  white  or  buff  cards. —  Perhaps 
some  of  our  readers  who  have  had  more  experience  with  chocolate  coloured 
mounts  than  we  have  will  give  their  opinions. 

J.  C.  Browne,  D.D. — Thanks  for  enclosure,  which  we  shall  try.  Wollaston’s 
diaphragmatic  shutter  has  been  used  for  a  similar  purpose  with  excellent 
effect.  We  have  not  tried  the  one  you  name.  An  exposure  ol  a  fiftieth  of  a 
second  should  suffice.  So  far  as  we  can  learn  the  isochromatic  plates  men¬ 
tioned  are  not  equal  in  rapidity  to  the  other  brand. 

W.  A.  Phipps. — The  pictures  are  all  uuder  exposed,  hence  the  lack  of  detail 
and  their  “general  heaviness.”  You  must  not  assume  because  plates  may 
be  labelled  “instantaneous”  that  they  are  necessarily  sensitive  enough  to 
produce  a  fully  exposed  negative  with  the  most  rapid  exposure  that  can  be 
made.  To  get  better  results  you  must  either  set  your  shutter  to  work  slower 
or  obtain  plates  of  greater  sensibility. 

Inquirer  wishes  to  know  what  kind  of  picture  is  an  alabastrine  photograph.— 
An  alabastrine  picture  is  an  ordinary  glass  positive  which  has  been  whitened 
with  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  A  solution  specially  prepared  for 
the  purpose  used  to  be  an  article  of  commerce  some  years  ago,  which  was 
said  to  answer  better  than  an  ordinary  solution.  See  also  the  report  of  the 
North  London  Photographic  Society  in  another  page. 

F.  H.  writes :  “  Can  you  tell  me  the  reason  why  egg  albumen  water  and  satu¬ 
rated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  crystallises  on  the  zinc  plate  when 
drying  by  heat,  and  when  exposed  light  will  not  change  colour  of  film  after 
passing  through  negative,  and  if  I  put  less  bichromate  I  cannot  see  any  sign 
of  image  ?— The  crystallising  in  the  film  arises  from  the  bichromate  being  in 
excess.  If  the  albumen  be  kept  sufficiently  strong,  that  is,  very  little 
diluted,  and  the  bichromate  sufficiently  weak,  that  is,  till  it  scarcely  reaches 
the  point  of  crystallising  out,  all  will  be  well. 

Mechanical  Printing. — S.  L.  H.  writes  :  “  Thanks  to  Mr.  Wilkinson  for  his 
notice  of  my  query  in  your  last  issue.  I  may  state  that  I  filter  the  beer  and 
silicate  solution  through  two  thicknesses  of  filter  paper  before  coating  plate, 
and  the  surplus  I  pour  into  another  dish  and  refilter  it.  My  sensitising  solu¬ 
tion  consists  of  three  ounces  of  water ;  one  drop  of  saturated  solution  of  chrome 
alum  ;  ninety-six  grains  of  No.  2,  and  twenty-four  grains  of  No.  1  Nelson’s 
gelatine  ;  fifty  grains  of  bichromate  of  potash.  This  mixture  is  filtered  twice 
before  coating  plate.  I  have  sent  you  a  plate  and  a  print  for  Mr.  Wilkinson’s 
inspection.” 

T.  B.  writes  as  follows  :  “1.  Presuming  that  the  idea  of  photographing  the 
roofs  of  interiors  and  other  more  or  less  inaccessible  places  by  means  of  a 
mirror  placed  immediately  in  front  of  the  camera  is  no  new  idea  of  my  own, 
will  you  kindly  inform  me  what  are  found  to  be  the  objections  to  the  process, 
as  it  appears  to  be  of  immense  advantage  in  the  saving  of  trouble  in  tilting 
the  camera  uncomfortably  ? — 2.  1  should  also  be  glad  if  you  would  inform  me 
how  a  telescope  must  be  fixed  in  front  of  the  camera  to  enable  distant  views 
to  be  taken.  I  think  I  have  read  somewhere  that  the  arrangement  is  practi¬ 
cable.” — In  reply  :  1.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  plan  of  using  a  mirror, 
except  that  the  film  must  be  stripped  from  the  glass  so  that  it  can  be  printed 
from  the  under  side,  as,  of  course,  the  negative  will  be  reversed.  A  large 
number  of  negatives  are  daily  taken  with  a  mirror,  which  are  required  to  be 
reversed  for  photo-mechanical  processes.  Of  course,  the  mirror  used  must 
have  an  optically  plane  surface. — 2.  Fix  the  telescope  on  a  separate  stand 
in  front  of  the  camera,  and  make  the  junction  light-tight  with  a  hood  i 
or  cone  of  black  velvet. 
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North  London  Photographic  Society. —  May  15.— Subject,  Detective  \ 
Cameras.  Saturday  outing,  Enfield. 

From  the  Cleveland  (Ohio,  U.S.A.)  Camera  Club  we  have  received  a  specimen 
of  portraiture  by  flash  of  nitric  oxide  and  carbon  disulphide.  It  shows  the 
practicability  of  this  system  of  lighting. 

Photographic  Club. — May  16. — Subject,  Developing  and  Changing  Plates 
en  voyage.  Saturday  afternoon  outing  at  Enfield.  Bank  Holiday  outing  at 
Oxtead.  Train  from  Victoria  at  forty  minutes  past  ten,  London  Bridge  at  j 
forty-four  minutes  past  ten. 
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DETECTIVE  CAMERAS. 

Never,  perhaps,  has  there  been  gathered  together  under  one 
roof  and  at  one  time  such  a  representative  collection  of  de¬ 
fective  cameras  as  that  displayed  at  Myddelton  Hall  on  Tuesday 
evening,  on  the  occasion  of  the  subject  having  been  brought 
ip  by  the  North  London  Photographic  Society. 

For  two  hours  did  the  stream  flow  rapidly,  “  one  down, 
’other  come  up,”  the  President  allowing  ample  opportunity 
or  each  to  air  his  opinions  as  to  the  constitution  of  an  effective 
letective,  and  to  exhibit  and  describe  in  detail  the  outcome  of 
lis  invention  or  those  in  which  he  felt  an  interest,  although  no 
ime  was  left  for  discussion. 

The  subject  of  detective  cameras  is  capable  of  considerable 
ubdivision.  Its  exterior  or  body  is  the  all-important  factor 
n  the  determination  of  its  claim  to  the  character  it  is  intended 
o  bear.  Some  are  fitted  up  with  so  many  more  or  less  ela- 
icrate  externals  as  to  invite  and  challenge  the  attention  of  the 
tublic,  the  most  ignorant  of  whom  cannot  be  deceived  into  be¬ 
aring  that  it  is  not  a  photographic  apparatus  of  some  one  sort  or 
nother.  Two  detectives  of  American  manufacture,  which  the 
’resident  exhibited  and  explained,  were  perfect  as  regarded 
his  property  of  non-recognisability.  One  was  made  by  Anthony 
i  Co.,  and  the  other  by  the  Scovill  Company  of  New  York, 
’he  former  was  an  alligator-skin  travelling  handbag  of  in¬ 
nocent  appearance ;  the  latter  a  leather-covered  case  which, 
'earing  unmistakable  photographic  indications  when  first  re- 
eived,  had  since  been  so  modified  in  outward  aspect  that  even 
n  expert  photographer  would  now  be  deceived  from  its  external 
ppearance.  Others  which  were  exhibited  on  the  occasion  re- 
icrred  to  bore  the  semblance  of  leather  cases  or  cabinets  of 
anous  kinds,  some  were  in  the  form  of  brown-paper  parcels, 
thers  in  that  of  cigar  boxes.  Concerning  this,  the  great  thing 
5 to  prevent  the  public  from  detecting  that  it  is  a  “detective.” 
As  regards  the  holding  and  changing  of  plates,  four  different 
ystems  prevail,  to  judge  from  this  exhibition.  One  of  these 
s  the  sheath  system,  described  and  shown  in  action  in  the 
w-priced  “  Aurora  ”  detective  of  Sharland,  the  “  Eureka  ” 
etective  of  Rouch,  and  in  two  exhibited  by  Samuels.  In  these 
number  of  plates-— one  dozen  and  upwards — are  each  one 
laced  in  a  sheath  formed  of  thin  metal  and  stored  away  en  bloc  in 
recess  in  the  back  of  the  camera,  the  front  one,  after  exposure, 
eing  raised  up  and  transferred  to  the  back  of  the  others,  each 
1  succession  thus  being  brought  up  to  the  focussing  plane, 
he  manipulations  are  performed  through  a  small  light-proof 
ag  made  of  pliant  material,  such  as  Swede  leather,  rubber 
!°th,  or  any  flexible  material  that  does  not  admit  light.  A 
-cond  system  consists  in  the  storing  of  each  plate  in  a  separate 
ght-proof  bag  and  transferring  it  to  its  place  in  the  camera  by 


gravity  :  this  was  the  characteristic  of  one  of  Marion’s  shown 
by  Mr.  Braun.  The  third  system  is  the  time-honoured  one  of 
employing  dark  slides ;  the  fourth  being  that  by  means  of  the 
roller  slide.  While  on  this  subject  we  may  remark  that  a 
means  of  carrying  into  the  field  an  unlimited  number  of  plates, 
put  up  in  parcels  of  one  dozen  each,  and  capable  of  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  his  own  or  any  similar  camera  in  open  daylight,  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Rouch.  We  shall  give  a  detailed  account  of 
this  on  another  occasion. 

Shutters  for  detective  cameras  are  as  varied  in  construction 
as  are  the  cameras  themselves.  The  elegant  little  “  Plunge  ” 
shutter,  which  responds  so  readily  to  the  touch  of  either  the 
ball  or  the  trigger ;  the  circular  plate  shutter ;  the  straight,  flat 
band  plate  which  passes  right  across  the  lens,  the  mount  of 
which  is  perforated  for  the  purpose ;  the  Kershaw  shutter  and 
its  modifications ;  the  Eclipse  and  Wollaston  shutters  and 
modifications  thereof ;  the  Newman  shutter ;  and,  lastly,  a 
clever  drum  shutter  devised  by  Mr.  William  Bedford  (who 
exhibited  it),  and  which  rotates  horizontally  around  the  back 
of  the  lens, — these  and  others  wTere  all  shown  in  operation. 

Concerning  finders  :  it  seems  now  to  be  generally  conceded 
that  these  adjuncts  are  not  actually  necessary  on  detective 
cameras,  seeing  that  with  a  little  skill  one  is  enabled  to  point 
the  instrument  with  average  certainty  to  any  object  desired 
and  secure  it  on  the  centre  of  his  plate.  Still,  they  may  prove 
to  be  helps  in  certain  cases,  although  the  Chairman  and  several 
speakers  at  the  meeting  in  question  said  that  they  had  dis¬ 
carded  them.  A  spirit-level  sunk  into  the  lid  of  the  camera 
and  along  one  edge,  so  as  to  he  seen  when  the  instrument  is 
held  either  in  the  vertical  or  horizontal  direction  of  the  plate, 
was  strongly  recommended  for  under-the-arm  shots. 

All  that  has  been  here  said  concerning  cameras  of  the  smaller 
sizes,  such  as  quarter-plates  and  five  by  four  plates,  equally 
apply  to  those  of  larger  dimensions. 


HYDROQUINONE. 

Though  it  is  now  several  years  since  the  first  mention  was 
made  of  hydroquinone  as  a  developer  for  dry  plates,  it  can 
scarcely  yet  be  said  to  have  secured  a  very  strong  hold  upon 
popular  favour,  though  during  the  past  few  months  more  at¬ 
tention  has  been  devoted  to  it  than  previously.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  go  further  than  its  rarity  and  high  price  vhen  first 
introduced,  to  account  for  the  lack  of  apparent  interest  taken 
by  photographers  in  the  new  developer,  but  now  that  it  is 
easily  obtained  and  at  so  greatly  reduced  a  price  that  it  is 
practically  as  cheap  as  pyro  in  use,  other  causes  must  be 
ascribed  for  its  neglect. 
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The  accounts  of  its  behaviour  have  been  so  varying,  and  its 
composition  and  even  appearance  in  different  samples  so  far 
from  uniform,  that  we  can  scarcely  be  surprised  that  the  great 
body  of  photographers  have  hesitated  to  adopt  the  new  agent  in 
spite  of  the  enthusiastic  reports  of  some  few  of  its  best  friends. 
In  addition  to  the  conflicting  reports  as  to  its  value,  there  has 
been  a  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  its  friends  to  indulge  in 
a  haphazard,  vague  sort  of  system  of  using,  both  as  regards  its 
own  strength  as  well  as  the  strength  and  nature  of  the  alkali 
employed  in  conjunction  with  it.  We  have  met  with  formula) 
in  which  the  proportion  of  hydroquinone  has  varied  from  half  a 
grain  to  six  grains  to  the  ounce  of  solution,  and  the  alkali  from 
bicarbonate  of  soda  to  caustic  potash.  Only  a  short  time  since 
a  writer  gave  in  the  same  paragraph  two  alternative  formula), 
the  only  point  of  difference  alluded  to  being  that  one  contained 
alcohol  the  other  not,  and  the  two  were  otherwise,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  similiar  in  behaviour.  But  upon  analysis  it  was 
discovered  in  the  first  place  that  one  contained  twice  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  hydroquinone  that  the  other  did,  and  further,  that 
that  having  the  smaller  quantity  of  hydroquinone  had  two  and 
a  half  times  the  quantity  of  alkali,  and  consequently  that  the 
proportions  of  alkali  to  hydroquinone  varied  in  the  two  formula) 
by  five  to  one.  Surely  if  the  retailer  of  these  two  formula) 
(from  different  sources)  had  accepted  and  used  them  as  identical, 
or  at  any  rate  similiar  in  action,  he  must  have  very  soon  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  hydroquinone  was  a  rather  erratic 
agent. 

During  the  past  three  or  four  years  we  have  met  with  as 
many  different  samples  of  the  substance,  with  which  we  have 
experimented  to  a  trifling  extent  only,  owing  to  the  general 
uncertainty  and  variability  of  the  results.  In  physical  proper¬ 
ties  and  appearance,  in  crystalline  form,  colour,  solubility,  and 
behaviour  generally,  there  was  so  little  resemblance  between  the 
various  specimens  that  they  might  well  have  been  distinct 
products.  White,  buff,  and  dirty  grey  were  the  colours  repre¬ 
sented,  while  the  form  varied  from  fine  sand  to  oatmeal  and 
powdered  chalk ;  and  as  to  their  respective  behaviours  with  the 
same  brands  of  plates,  the  variations  were  still  greater.  It  was 
curious  to  note  the  partiality  displayed  by  the  different  samples 
for  particular  brands  of  plates.  Two  or  three  of  them  answered 
fairly  well  with  either  A.’s,  B.’s,  or  C.’s  plates,  proving  entirely 
useless  with  the  others,  each  having  its  special  favourite  or 
favourites ;  and  a  fourth,  while  useless  with  those  plates,  was 
the  only  one  that  would  develop  D.’s. 

Improved  processes  of  manufacture  have,  however,  produced 
a  correspondingly  more  reliable  article,  as  we  hear  from  various 
sources,  hence,  no  doubt,  the  growing  popularity  of  hydro¬ 
quinone.  We  had,  we  may  say,  entirely  given  up  any  thought 
of  deriving  any  benefit  from  its  use,  or  even  of  finding  it 
capable  of  practical  use,  until  a  new  sample  was  supplied  to  us 
by  Dr.  Henry  Byk’s  agents,  and  this  was  so  different  in  appear¬ 
ance  from  any  we  had  previously  met  with  that  we  were  induced 
to  give  it  another  trial.  The  result  was  that  we  found  a  very 
decided  improvement  in  the  developing  action ;  greater  unifor¬ 
mity,  and  an  almost  entire  absence  of  the  eccentric  preference 
previously  noticed  for  particular  brands  of  plates,  all  the  different 
kinds  we  have  as  yet  tried  being  amenable  to  its  action,  and 
behaving  with  it  in  much  the  same  relative  manner  as  with 
pyro.  In  short,  finding  a  possibility  for  the  first  time  that 
hydroquinone  might  have  advantages  of  its  own  in  some  respects 
over  pyro,  we  have  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  with  a 
view  of  thoroughly  testing  it. 

The  new  sample  is  in  the  form  of  long,  clean,  well-formed, 
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needle-shaped  crystals,  with  a  slight  yellowish  colouration, 
readily  soluble  in  water,  and  freely  so  in  alcohol.  The  aqueous 
solution  keeps  well  apparently  without  the  addition  of  any  of 
the  usual  preservatives,  such  as  citric  acid  or  sodium  sulphite 
acquiring  in  the  course  of  time  a  slowly  deepening  yellowish 
brown  tinge,  but,  unlike  pyro,  remaining  perfectly  bright  and 
clear.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  greater  cleanness  of  action 
mentioned  by  all  experimentalists  in  connexion  with  this 
substance.  So  far  as  the  preservation  of  its  developing  power  is 
concerned,  we  have  tried  it  under  the  same  conditions,  i.e.,  in 
aqueous  solution  without  a  preservative,  when  eleven  or  twelve, 
days  old,  without  finding  any  noticeable  difference  in  its  action 
from  that  of  a  newly  made  solution  of  the  same  strength. 

In  alcoholic  solution  it  may  naturally  bo  expected,  as  is  also 
the  case  with  pyro,  to  keep  bettef  than  in  water,  andaquantitj 
we  have  in  that  condition  is  as  yet  practically  uncoloured.  The 
solubility  is  so  considerable  that  little  objection  need  be  raised 
on  the  score  of  expense  if  it  be  found  convenient  to  use  alcoho 
as  the  solvent  and  preservative ;  the  solution  we  have  made  foi 
experimental  purposes  is  of  the  strength  of  one  hundred  am 
sixty  grains  to  the  ounce,  three  minims  representing  one  grain  o 
hydroquinone.  This  is  unnecessarily  concentrated,  as  for  most 
purposes  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  is  quite  strong  enough,  ant 
extremely  convenient  in  saving  calculation ;  or  where  thtf 
developing  solution  is  mixed  in  small  quantities,  as  for  collodior 
work,  a  strength  of  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce  will,  perhaps,  ht 
preferable,  as  each  minim  of  solution  added  to  the  drachm  o 
developer  forms  a  mixture  of  so  many  grains  to  the  ounct 
without  further  calculation.  At  the  present  price  of  methylate* 
alcohol  the  extra  cost  of  the  developer  from  this  cause  h 
scarcely  appreciable. 

The  great  difference  in  the  strength  of  hydroquinone  men 
tioned  in  various  formula)  led  us  first  of  all  to  test  the  effect  o 
varying  quantities,  for  which  purpose  a  plate  cut  into  smal 
pieces  was  exposed  under  a  graduated  screen  under,  as  nearly  a: 
possible,  identical  conditions.  These  were  treated  with  develop 
ing  solutions  containing  each  the  same  quantity  of  alkali  ant 
bromide,  the  hydroquinone  being  varied  from  a  quarter  of  ; 
grain  to  five  grains  to  the  ounce.  To  say  that  the  effects  pro 
duced  were  indistinguishable  would  be  incorrect,  but  to  attribut 
the  differences  to  proportion  of  hydroquinone  would,  except  i 
the  case  of  the  very  feeblest  solutions,  be  impossible,  as  the  ! 
were  only  such  as  might  be  anticipated  to  arise  from  accident; 
variations  in  exposure  or  other  circumstances.  The  two  weake 
solutions,  a  quarter  and  half  a  grain  of  hydroquinone  to  th 
ounce,  acted  rather  tardily,  and  showed  a  tendency  to  thinnes 
of  image  and  poverty  in  the  lighter  tints,  but  still  not  a  grea 
amount  of  variation  from  the  remainder  of  the  plates.  Fron 
one  grain  to  the  ounce  up  to  five  grains  there  appeared  to  b< 
practically  no  difference  either  in  rapidity  of  action  or  ii 
density  of  image  or  in  power  of  rendering  detail ;  hence  w- 
fixed  upon  a  strength  of  one  grain  to  the  ounce  as  fulh 
sufficient. 

The  next  experiment  consisted  in  a  comparison  of  pyro  an* 
hydroquinone  ;  but  here  a  slight  difficulty  presented  itself  as  t<| 
how  they  were  to  be  compared,  whether  absolutely  weight  fo: 
weight,  or  whether  the  best  result  was  to  be  obtained  witl 
either  irrespective  of  quantity.  Eventually  we  decided  to  tab 
a  one  grain  solution  of  hydroquinone  and  a  three  grain  solutioi 
of  pyro — the  latter  being  the  strength  ordinarily  employed— 
and  to  pit  them  one  against  the  other  under  precisely  simila: 
conditions  as  to  quantities  of  alkali  and  restrainer,  time  o 
application  and  exposure. 
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A  separate  series  of  experiments  to  compare  the  actual  re¬ 
ducing  power  of  the  two  agents,  weight  for  weight,  are  still  in 
course.  In  these  given  quantities  of  solutions  of  pyro  and 
hydroquinone  of  known  and  similar  strength  are  allowed  to  act 
for  a  fixed  time  upon  excess  of  freshly  precipitated  silver 
bromide,  and  the  quantity  of  metal  reduced  afterwards  esti¬ 
mated.  The  experiments  will  be  repeated  with  solutions  of 
different  strengths  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  reducing 
action  is  beneficially  modified  or  otherwise  by  varying  the 
strength. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  in  connexion  with  the  difference 
in  the  strength  of  the  compared  solutions  as  used  in  the  develop¬ 
ing  experiments,  that  while,  as  we  have  stated,  the  alteration 
in  strength  of  the  hydroquinone  solution  produces  practically 
no  effect,  the  case  is  altogether  different  with  pyro.  If  the 
three  grain  solution  be  reduced  to  one  grain,  all  the  other  con¬ 
ditions  remaining  the  same,  though  the  development  takes  place 
just  as  rapidly  with  the  reduced  quantity,  the  strength  of  the 
deposit  is  far  less.  This  change  does  not  take  place  with 
hydroquinone  until  a  much  lower  strength  is  reached,  showing 
that  if  the  action  is  not  different  in  the  two  cases,  the  standard 
of  action  is  higher  in  one  than  the  other,  and  justifying  our 
selection  of  different  strengths. 

To  describe  in  detail  the  variations  in  the  use  of  the  alkali 
both  as  regards  quantity  and  kind^w ill  require  a  separate  article, 
but  we  may  say  that  our  experience  leads  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  great  amount  of  unnecessary  mystery  and  complication 
have  been  cast  round  the  use  of  hydroquinone. 

- - 4 - - 

Objurgations  both  loud  and  deep  are  being  constantly  indulged  in 
against  the  lamps  of  many  wicks  employed  in  the  optical  lantern. 
When  the  various  complaints  are  investigated  the  focal  point  seems 
to  he  the  wicks  which,  apply  the  scissors  as  carefully  as  you  like,  will 
persist,  either  at  one  side  or  the  other,  in  shooting  out  tongues  of 
flame.  Great  is  the  annoyance  and  offensive  the  smoke  which  arise 
from  this  source.  Happily  it  is  to  he  a  thing  of  the  past.  An  in¬ 
genious  American  has  invented  a  simple,  and,  fortunately,  a  very 
; cheap  little  machine  which  is  a  species  of  “  cross”  between  a  guillo¬ 
tine,  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  a  pair  of  cutting  pliers,  and  hy  the  use  of 
which  all  trouble  of  cutting  and  trimming  the  wicks  is  annihilated. 
The  implement  in  question  is  applied  to  the  refractory  and  offending 
wick,  a  lever  handle  is  pressed,  and,  presto !  the  end  of  the  wick  is 
Jut  as  straight  and  fair  as  if  it  had  been  congealed  and  shaved  off 
with  a  sharp  razor.  Messrs.  Perken,  Son,  &  Payment  deserve  the 
jest  thanks  of  the  lantern  fraternity  for  their  enterprise  in  introducing 
his  much  felt  want. 

— - 

London  will  he  well  supplied  with  'exhibitions  this  summer.  There 
vill  he  the  Italian,  the  Anglo-Danish,  and  the  Irish  all  running  con- 
iurrently.  In  each  photography,  and  many  of  its  applications,  will 
)e  well  represented,  though  in  neither  will  it  he  a  special  feature. 

t  is  gratifying  to.  English  authors  to  know  that  the  American  Senate 
ias  passed  the  International  Copyright  Bill.  The  Bill  has,  however, 
et  to  he  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  before  it  becomes 
iw,  though  there  appears  hut  little  doubt  in  America  of  this  being 
ffected  without  difficulty.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no 
heck  upon  the  reprinting  and  publishing,  in  the  States,  of  any  work 
ssued  in  this  country.  This  has  been  systematically  done  with  several 
'01'ks  relating  to  photography  which  have  been  first  published  in 
mgland,  and  the  authors  have  had  no  remedy  whatever  against  the 
irates.  But  the  Bill  is  imperfect  and  one-sided  to  this  extent,  that 
grants  no  protection  to  an  author  unless  he  has  his  book  printed 
b  an(I  from  types  set  in,  the  United  States  of  America. 

t  this  season  of  the  year  the  light  is  usually  excellent  in  the  early 
ours  of  the  morning  for  photographing,  often  better  than  it  is  some- 
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what  later  in  the  day,  inasmuch  as  the  atmosphere  is  free  from  smoke 
and  haze.  Therefore,  very  successful  pictures  of  most  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  markets  may  be  secured  by  the  amateur  who  is  engaged  in 
business,  before  he  commences  his  ordinary  avocations.  Some  very 
characteristic  pictures  can  be  had  in  Covent  Garden  on  a  market 
morning.  So  there  can  in  Farringdon  and  the  Borough  Markets.  At 
the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  good  pictures  of  cattle  can  he  obtained 
without  difficulty.  Excellent  and  characteristic  pictures  can  also  be 
obtained  in  the  early  morning  at  Billingsgate  of  the  landing  of  fish  from 
the  vessels;  photographs  in  which  boats  of  any  kind  figure  are  asuallv 
very  effective.  The  Custom  House  quay  would  sometimes  form  a 
very  good  standpoint  for  these  subjects.  The  “Friday  Market”  at 
the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  would  also  afford  some  pictures  very 
characteristic  of  London  life  under  cosmopolitan  aspects. 


A  few  weeks  back  we  predicted  that  spring,  so  far  as  affects  foliage, 
would,  this  year,  be  but  of  short  duration.  This  is  being  verified,  as 
the  leaves  on  many  trees  are  now  rapidly  acquiring  their  summer  pro¬ 
portions  and  tints.  Just  now  the  country,  in  most  parts,  is  in  a 
charming  condition  for  the  photographer,  and  he  should  lose  no  time 
in  making  pictures  of  such  scenes  as  cannot  be  had  at  any  other  time 
of  the  year.  Picturesque  effects  of  sunlight  playing  amongst  the 
branches  and  tender  leaves  of  the  trees  may  now  be  obtained  in  every 
park,  wood,  or  glen,  whereas,  later  on,  the  same  subjects  would  not  be 
worth  photographing  at  all.  The  bank  holiday  falls  most  opportunely 
this  year  for  enabling  many  amateurs,  usually  engaged  in  business,  to 
secure  pictures  of  this  class,  which  might  otherwise  be  impossible. 
Should  Monday  next  prove  a  fine  day,  it  will  doubtless  witness  a 
larger  number  of  cameras  in  the  field  than  on  any  previous  occasion 
in  the  history  of  photography,  this  being  due  to  the  great  increase  in 
the  amateur  element. 


Those  who  journey  on  the  suburban  railways  on  Saturday  morning 
cannot  but  have  noticed  the  numbers  of  photographic  apparatus 
which  are  taken  citywards,  to  be  used  later  in  the  day  when  business 
is  over.  The  almost  universal  Saturday  half-holiday  has  conduced 
largely  to  amateur  photography  amongst  those  engaged  in  other  pro¬ 
fessions.  It  is  customary  with  many,  instead  of  taking  their  para¬ 
phernalia  to  their  place  of  business,  to  deposit  it  in  the  cloak-room  at 
the  railway  stations.  Whenever  this  is  done,  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  packages,  or  at  least  the  one  which  contains  the  plates,  is 
secured  by  lock  and  key.  This  plan  should  always  be  followed  when¬ 
ever  the  apparatus  is  out  of  the  sight  of  its  owner,  wherever  it  may 
be  left.  Instances  are  by  no  means  unknown  of  an  entire  day’s  work 
being  lost  through  the  prying  propensities  of  youthful  railway  clerics 
and  hotel  servants,  and  often  to  the  wonderment  of  the  tyro  as  to  the 
the  reason.  Amateurs  who  entrust  their  apparatus,  when  charged 
with  plates,  to  the  custody  of  others,  should  always  have  in  their  mind 
the  old  maxim,  “  Safe  bind,  safe  find.” 


The  purity  of  the  alcohol  employed  has  always  been  a  matter  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest  to  the  photographer  in  many  directions,  and  many 
processes  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  described  in  these  pages. 
Another,  possessing  elements  of  novelty,  and  comparatively  simple  in 
employment,  is  described  by  M.  Godefroy.  He  places  about  two 
drachms  of  the  sample  to  be  tested  into  a  test-tube,  adds  a  single  drop 
of  absolutely  pure  benzine,  shakes,  adds  two  drachms  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  shakes  again.  If  the  alcohol  is  pure  there  appears  a  slight 
rose  colour  in  about  ten  minutes.  The  liquid  may  remain  colourless  : 
it  must  then  be  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  when,  if  compounds  less 
volatile  than  ethylic  alcohol  are  present,  it  takes,  on  exposure  to  light, 
a  distinct  brown  colour,  with  green  fluorescence.  It  may  become  dis¬ 
coloured  from  light  brown  to  black ;  this  is  caused  by  the  presence  of 
compounds  more  volatile  than  ethylic  alcohol. 


It  was  stated,  in  reply  to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
other  evening,  that  the  Government  intended  to  introduce  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  Trade  Marks  Act,  and  that  it  will  be  framed  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  Lord  Herschells  Committee.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  if  it  will  be  brought.ip  this  session,  owing  to  such 
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a  pressure  of  other  important  business.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
Act,  as  it  stands,  either  requires  amending  or  enforcing,  for  at  the 
present  time  it  is  little  better  than  a  dead  letter  so  far  as  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  foreign  photographic  materials,  and  the  selling  of  them  as 
home  production,  are  concerned.  It  may  be  doubtful,  however,  if  the 
proposed  amended  Bill  will  make  much  actual  difference  so  far  as  this 
class  of  goods  are  affected.  In  point  of  fact,  nearly  as  much  foreign- 
made  photographic  material  is  now  sold  as  being  of  English  manu¬ 
facture  as  formerly,  simply  because  no  one  cares  to  put  the  law  in 
force  against  its  infringers. 


Many  readers  of  the  Journal  will  'doubtless  be  somewhat  as¬ 
tonished  at  being  told  that  there  is  still  a  very  large  demand  for 
collodion  in  photography.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  North  London 
Photographic  Society,  Mr.  J.  B.  Payne,  of  the  firm  of  Mawson  & 
Swan,  said  they  were  still  manufacturing  collodion  on  a  very  ex¬ 
tensive  scale,  and  we  know  also  that  other  houses  are  doing  the  same. 
Although  collodion  is  now  rarely  used  for  portrait  or  landscape 
negatives,  it  still  holds  its  own  for  glass  positives  and  ferrotypes,  also 
with  many  for  copying  purposes,  particularly  for  some  of  the 
mechanical  processes.  There  is  also  a  very  large  demand  for  collo¬ 
dion  for  enamelling  photographs.  On  the  whole,  we  are  given  to 
understand  that  as  much  pyroxyline  as  ever  is  being  consumed  in 
connexion  with  photography. 

— - ♦ — — - 

OPALS. 

II. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  where  gelatine  plates  are  used  the 
films  will  be  of  commercial  preparation,  gelatino-bromide,  gelatino- 
chloride,  and  a  combination  of  the  two  being  readily  obtainable,  and 
each  having  its  favourable  points.  A  certain  variety  of  tone  is 
obtainable  with  chloride  plates  that  cannot  be  easily  got  with 
bromide,  but  such  colours  are  not,  to  my  idea  at  least,  so  suitable  for 
opals  as  for  transparencies.  Besides,  popular  taste  is  now  all  in 
favour  of  the  rich  black  tones  that  are  more  readily  produced  upon 
bromide  than  upon  chloride  plates  and  with  much  shorter  exposures, 
so  that,  I  daresay,  the  general  choice  will  rest  with  gelatino-bromide. 

But  were  I  advising  any  one  who  desired  to  make  his  own  opal 
plates,  I  should  strongly  recommend  a  bromo-iodide  emulsion  con¬ 
taining  bromide  and  iodide  in  the  proportions  of  from  eight  to  ten  to 
one.  The  emulsion  may  be  made  and  washed  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
and  as  there  is  no  necessity  for  exalted  sensitiveness  no  special  diffi¬ 
culty  need  be  experienced  in  the  manufacture  ;  but  I  prefer  to  follow 
Monckhoven’s  principle  modified  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  described 
in  a  former  article  on  Gelatino-Chloride for  Transparencies.  The  silver 
bromide  is  formed  by  the  conversion  of  carbonate  of  silver  by  means 
of  hydrobromic  acid,  the  complete  conversion  of  the  carbonate  being 
secured  and  the  necessity  for  extreme  accuracy  in  titrating  the  H  Br 
being  obviated  by  the  use  of  a  slight  excess  of  alkaline  chloride,  which 
is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  dried  film. 

For  opal  positives  an  emulsion  containing  ten  grains  of  silver 
nitrate  to  each  ounce  is  quite  strong  enough ;  the  requisite  quantity 
of  nitrate  is  converted  into  carbonate  and  emulsified  with  the  gelatine. 
Sufficient  hydrobromic  acid  and  iodide  of  ammonium  (or  potassium)  to 
nearly  convert  the  carbonate  in  the  proportions  named  above  are  next 
added,  and  finally  sufficient  chloride  of  ammonium  to  ensure  the  total 
conversion  and  leave  an  excess  of  about  one  grain  of  soluble  chloride 
to  each  ounce.  I  substitute  an  iodide  for  iodic  acid  on  account  of  the 
very  unstable  character  of  that  acid  and  its  variable  strength,  and 
also  to  save  the  trouble  of  estimating  the  silver  value  of  the  solution ; 
the  small  quantity  of  alkaline  carbonate  thus  formed  in  the  emulsion 
helps  it  both  in  speed  and  vigour,  and  is  insufficient  to  cause  any 
crystalline  irregularities  in  the  dried  films.  The  total  proportion  of 
silver  to  gelatine  is  less  than  one-half  that  usual  for  negative  purposes, 
while  the  portion  converted  into  iodide  is  but  ten  or  twelve  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  so  that  the  quantity  of  alkaline  carbonate  formed  is 
really  very  minute — less  than  one  grain  to  the  ounce  of  emulsion. 
This  quantity  would  have  no  ill  effect  when  the  emulsion  is  spread 
upon  ordinary  glass,  but  the  more  absorbent  surface  of  the  smoothed 
opal  renders  it  still  less  likely  to  hurt.  An  emulsion  made  upon 


this  principle,  and  digested  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  10(T  Fahr. 
for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  will  give  a  speed  of  fifteen  Warnerke. 

The  iodide  gives  to  the  image  a  richer  black  tone  than  is  easi/i/ 
obtainable  with  bromide  alone;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  less  tendency 
to  the  production  of  blue  or  grey  tones  from  errors  in  exposure  or 
development.  With  pyro  development,  too,  if  desired,  it  enables 
brownish  black,  or  even  decidedly  sepia  tones  of  a  very  pleasing 
character,  to  be  obtained,  by  suitably  modifying  the  exposure  and 
development. 

In  coating  the  plates  with  gelatine  emulsion  there  is  no  necessity 
for  a  preliminary  substratum,  as  the  gelatine,  unlike  collodion,  adheres 
most  tenaciously  to  the  opal  surface.  But  the  glass  must  be  most 
scrupulously  clean,  or  the  purity  of  the  lights  will  inevitably  be 
degraded ;  a  slight  departure  from  strict  cleanliness  that  would  pro¬ 
duce  no  appreciable  effect  in  the  case  of  a  negative  will  easily  make 
itself  apparent  upon  opal,  and  more  so  with  gelatine  than  with 
collodion.  The  glass  should,  therefore,  always  be  prepared  as  care¬ 
fully  as  possible  with  one  or  other  of  the  detergents  given  in  my  last 
article.  Beyond  this  there  is  nothing  special  to  remark  in  connexion 
with  the  preparation  of  the  plates. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  exposure  and  development,  which  in  the 
case  of  opals  are  so  intimately  associated  that  it  is  impossible  to  con¬ 
sider  them  separately.  Where  commercial  preparations  are  concerned 
there  -will,  of  course,  be  developing  and  other  instructions  supplied, 
which  should  in  all  cases  be  followed  as  far  as  possible,  but  as  there 
is  a  very  wide  margin  in  the  method  of  treatment,  a  few  general  ob¬ 
servations  may  be  made  upon  the  conditions  and  principles  involved. 

First,  with  regard  to  exposure.  Very  different  directions  are  fre¬ 
quently  given  by  different  authorities,  or  perhaps  it  may  rather  be 
said  that  from  a  certain  vagueness  of  expression  the  instructions  may 
appear  to  differ.  Thus,  one  operator  says,  “  Make  the  exposure  as 
short  as  possible ;  ”  another,  “  Be  careful  not  to  over  expose  ;  ”  and  a 
third  directs  a  “  full  ”  exposure  to  be  given.  Now  here  everything 
turns  upon  the  relative  meaning  of  the  terms  employed.  Unmistak¬ 
ably  nothing  is  more  to  be  avoided  than  under  exposure,  yet  the 
advice  to  give  an  exposure  as  brief  as  compatible  with  success  is 
correct  enough.  Shortness  of  exposure  conduces  to  vigour  and  con¬ 
trast.  An  under  exposed  picture,  that  is,  one  that  has  really  received 
too  short  an  exposure  to  properly  impress  the  finer  details,  will  be  rich 
and  deep  in  colour,  looking  at  colour  only,  but  the  delicate  gradations 
of  the  half  tones  will  be  deficient  and  of  the  higher  lights  entirely 
absent,  the  general  effect  being  harsh  and  unpleasing. 

By  lengthening  the  exposure  the  deficiency  of  detail  will  be  made 
up,  and  in  proportion  to  its  increase  not  only  will  the  contrast  be 
reduced,  but  the  actual  force  or  depth  of  the  deposit  in  the  shadows 
will  become  less,  inasmuch  as  the  developer  has  not  time  to  effect  so 
complete  a  reduction  in  those  parts  before  the  high  lights  become 
veiled.  Increased  exposure  then  leads  to  harmony  or  softness — call  it 
what  we  may,  over  exposure  to  flatness,  heaviness,  and  general  feeble¬ 
ness  of  image,  the  lights  being  devoid  of  luminosity  or  brightness,  and 
the  shadows  feeble,  sunken,  and  entirely  without  that  transparency  or 
sparkle  that  imparts  brilliancy  to  a  picture. 

Brilliancy  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  dependent  upon  mere  vigour 
of  image,  that  is  to  say,  vigour  in  the  sense  of  density  of  deposit,  for 
it  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  the  utmost  delicacy  if  only  the 
image  be  of  the  right  sort.  What  is  wanted  is  really  correct  and  due 
gradation  ;  given  perfect  purity  of  the  highest  lights  and  proper  grada¬ 
tion  of  the  intermediate  tones,  a  comparatively  feeble  deposit  will  suffice 
to  correctly  and  proportionately  represent  the  deepest  shadows.  In 
proportion  as  the  high  lights  are  degraded  or  veiled,  and  the  half  tones 
wanting  in  gradation,  so  will  the  depth  of  the  shadows  require  to 
be  increased  in  order  to  afford  the  necessary  contrast.  The  actual 
strength  of  the  deepest  shadows  is  immaterial  if  the  gamut  of  tone  be 
perfect,  but  as  a  rule  the  finest  results  are  produced  when  the  happy 
medium  is  approached.  How  extremely  thin  a  deposit  of  silver  or 
other  metal  will  give  a  brilliant  and  apparently  forcible  image  when 
in  contact  with  a  white  surface,  may  be  shown  by  stripping  the 
albumen  film  from  an  ordinary  silver  print,  an  easy  operation  with 
some  of  the  highly  glazed  kinds  of  paper.  The  picture  is  found  to  he 
almost  entirely  in  the  albumen,  but  the  faintest  trace  remaining  on 
the  paper,  yet  the  film  that  forms  a  vigorous  positive  on  paper  is 
scarcely  visible  as  a  transparency.  In  a  similar  manner  a  thin,  delicate, 
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and  transparent  lantern  slide  if  pressed  into  close  contact  with  a  sheet 
of  paper  or  other  white  surface  will  form  a  forcible,  frequently  oyer 
vigorous  positive  by  reflection. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  then,  we  have  to  so  arrange  exposure 
and  development  that  the  result  shall  be  gradation  rather  than  mere 
strength  of  deposit,  and  in  doing  this  we  have  such  wide  limits 
between  which  we  can  stray  in  varying  the  treatment  that  what  may 
appear  an  over  exposure  to  one  operator  may  be  in  reality  insufficient 
in  the  hands  of  another,  and  the  relative  terms  “  under,”  “  over,” 
“  full,”  and  “  short,”  as  applied  to  exposure,  become  meaningless. 

W.  B.  Bolton. 

— - - - * — — 

ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

The  various  delegates  from  Societies  have,  in  the  Camera  Club,  been 
enjoying  a  grand  field-day  on  the  question  of  medal  giving,  and  the 
number  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  giving  a  record 
of  the  resolutions  resolved  and  of  opinions  given  in  black  and  white, 
will  rapidly  become  “  out  of  print  ”  I  should  say,  and  very  soon  command 
a  price  on  the  book  market.  The  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  is  to  be  thanked 
for  initiating  such  a  discussion,  one  out  of  which  it  may  be  fairly  ex¬ 
pected  that  good  will  ultimately  come.  I  feel,  however,  a  little  doubtful 
about  the  exact  sense  of  his  preamble.  Using  almost  his  own  words  I 
understand  him  to  say  that  in  the  first  instance  the  British  public  will 
go  to  Photographic  Exhibitions  to  learn  the  aims,  &c.,  of  photography, 
and  that  then  photographers  will  regulate  their  aims,  &c.,  according 
to  the  ideas  of  the  said  British  Public — this  does  not  sound  lo.ical, 
somehow.  The  reverend  author  of  the  paper  makes  many  "goo  d|points, 
though  the  sense  of  the  meeting  was — as  could  only  be  ^exj  ected — at 
times  adverse  to  his  plans,  By-the-by,  what  does  he  mean  by  de¬ 
scribing  a  short-sighted  person  as  “  one  who  cannot  read  with  the 
naked  eye  the  daily  press  at  ten  inches?”  The  majority  of  short¬ 
sighted  people  can  so  read,  but  no  forcy-sighted  person  can.  About 
one  matter  the  members  present  were  almost  unanimous,  and  that 
was  the  ill-advisedness  of  the  authorities  adjudicating  for  medals  given 
by  commercial  or  other  outside  persons.  It  is  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
of  any  Photographic  Society  to  stand  sponsor  to  any  such  advertising 
dodges. 

I  expect  all  the  ground  will  have  to  be  gone  over  again  at  no  dis¬ 
tant  period  before  any  action  can  be  taken,  for  there  was  a  decided 
element  of  illogicality  in  the  various  resolutions  carried.  Take,  for 
example,  Resolution  No.  2,  that  there  should  be  a  division  of  the 
exhibits  into  two  sections — one  artistic,  the  other  scientific.  The 
fostering  spirit  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  many 
years  ago  coined  the  word  “  art-science  ”  to  express  the  indissoluble 
manner  in  which  the  two  were  combined  in  photographic  work.  How 
is  it  possible  to  have  artistic  photography  only  ?  Or,  if  that  be  pos¬ 
sible,  is  it  not  preposterous  to  object  to  artist  painters  because  they  do 
not  know  the  technical  difficulties  of  photography  ? 

I  have  a  very  strong  impression  that  painters  know  a  deal  more 
about  photography  than  photographers  of  painting,  and  it  would 
be  amusing  were  it  not  sad  to  note  the  glib  way  in  which  the 
selection  of  artists — by  which  presumably  painters  and  sculptors 
were  meant — was  decided  upon.  The  truth  is,  that  though  there  are 
many  noble,  broad-minded  men  in  the  ranks  of  painters  who  would 
lend  a  hand  to  photographers,  the  majority  of  them  look  with  supreme 
contempt  at  the  professional  portrait  photographer,  and  will  not  admit 
that  art  and  photography  have  aught  in  common. 

It  is  evident  that  medals  are  not  yet  doomed  to  extinction,  though 
efforts  are  being  made  to  bring  about  a  state  of  affairs  which  shall 
put  existing  medal  holders  in  a  splendid  advertising  position — “  The 
only  medal  holder  in  the  street,”  or  perhaps  it  might  be,  “  within  a 
dozen  yards,”  and  so  on.  I  rather  like  Mr.  Lambert’s  idea  of  com¬ 
pelling  the  exhibitor  to  give  the  name  of  every  one  who  took  part  in 
tke  production  of  a  picture — say,  the  operators  first  and  second,  the 
developer,  the  retoucher,  the  printer,  the  toner,  the  fixer,  the  mounter, 
the  spotter,  the  burnisher,  the  enameller,  but,  strangely,  not  the 
framer,  “  of  course  ” — the  one  whose  work  is  so  important  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  net  result  of  the  above  to  the  gaze  of  a  discerning  public. 

^  The  most  delightful  bonne  bouche  of  all  was  Mr.  Grimshaw’s. 
Running  through  most  exhibitors’  minds  is  a  strong  under-current  of 
dislike  to  being  classed  with — let  it  be  said  with  bated  breath — dog  . 


shows.  Medals  of  various  kinds,  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  are  running 
perilously  near  these  shows,  and  “  commended,”  and  highly  com¬ 
mended  scarce  leave  a  line  of  demarcation  perceptible;  but  when  it  is 
proposed  to  have  a  “ Champion  Claas,”  after  the  manner  of  “exhibitions 
of  a  different  character,  as  Mr.  Grimshaw  with  delicate  euphemism 
expressed  himself,  one  is  constrained  to  ask  whether  there  was  not  a 
universal  howl  of  deprecation. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  to  wonder  whether  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Great  Britain  has  not  a  rule  similar  to  that  enacted  in  most  scientific 
societies,  to  the  effect  that  papers  to  be  read  at  the  meetings  must 
first  be  submitted  to  the  Chairman  before  being  read.  If  so  it  is 
unfortunate  that  Sir  D.  Salomon’s  paper  was  not  so  submitted,  as  the 
one  or  two  very  remarkable  errors  which  his  paper  enunciated  would 
have  been  instantly  excised  by  any  one  at  all  conversant  with  optics, 
and  would  have  prevented  the  writer  wasting  the  time  of  the  meeting 
by  eliciting  contradictions  to  his  statements,  not  to  speak  of  the 
avoidance  of  such  a  wound  to  a  member’s  feelings  as  the  after  pro¬ 
ceedings  must  naturally  have  caused. 

I  was  interested  in  reading  Mr.  Pringle’s  paper  on  photographing 
minute  objects  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  but  I  should  like  to  ask 
him  if  he  is  not  incorrectly  reported  where  he  remarks,  of  the  time  of 
exposure  Required  with  varying  sizes  of  image,  that  cceteris  paribu e 
“  as  a  broad  rule  it  may  be  said  that  exposure  varies  directl}-  as 
magnification.  If  the  exposure  required  for  a  magnification  of  one 
hundred  diameters  be  one  minute,  the  exposure  for  five  hundred 
diameters  will  not  be  far  removed  from  five  minutes.”  Does  he  not 
mean  the' square  of  five?  If  I  take  an  object  and  I  find  it  correctly 
exposed  at  one  minute,  I  should  certainly  expect  to  find  if  I 
removed  my  plate  away  to  such  a  distance  that  the  object  appeared 
five  times  as  large  that  twenty-five  minutes  would  be  none  too  much. 
Thus  much  practically,  and  as  much  so  theoretically.  Mr.  Pringle 
does  not  lightly  make  positive  statements,  hence  my  query  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  report. 

To  pick  up  one’s  Journal  of  May  11,  1888,  and  see  in  it  a  full  and 
lucid  account  of  how  to  take  glass  positives,  followed  by  a  discussion 
upon  various  dodges  in  connexion,  makes  one  rub  one’s  eyes  and  see  if 
one  were  not  asleep.  The  alabastrine  process  resuscitated  and  brought 
into  public  once  more.  I  am  afraid  it  is  only  a  dream.  Beautiful  as 
were  the  old  whitened  positives,  for  my  own  part  I  consider  a  well-taken 
positive  on  glass  to  be  superior  to  any  “  alabastrine  ”  variation.  The 
photographer  of  the  present  day  does  not  know  he  is  alive  in  the 
matter  of  processes  and  dark  room  work.  It  did  need  a  little  knowledge, 
skill,  and  practice  to  make  a  presentable  portrait  upon  glass,  but  now 
the  amateur  has  every  difficulty  removed,  everything  is  done  for  him 
beforehand,  he  might  take  a  picture  with  his  eyes  shut — happy 
photographer.  Free  Lance. 

---  - * — — — - 

NOTES  ON  PATENT  LAW. 

The  law  with  regard  to  patents  is  perhaps  the  most  complicated 
branch  of  our  judicial  system,  and  as  a  rule  members  of  the  bar 
who  are  authorities  on  patent  law,  devote  themselves  specially  to 
the  study  of  this  subject,  taking  up  little  or  no  other  branch  of  the 
profession. 

It  would  be  idle  here  to  attempt  to  in  any  way  discuss  patent  law 
in  its  entirety.  I  will  therefore  content  myself  in  endeavouring  to 
explain  to  your  readers  some  reasons  why  a  patent  is  bad  in  as  few 
words  as  possible. 

First  of  all  a  patent  is  bad  if  the  specification  relating  to  the  same 
does  not  define  all  the  materials  and  substances  of  which  the  patented 
article  consists,  as  for  instance  if  experiment,  addition,  alteration,  or 
invention,  is  necessary  in  order  to  work  out  the  specification. 

Secondly,  if  a  patentee  is  able  to  make  a  patent  article  by  a  cheaper 
process  than  that  which  he  describes  and  sets  forth  in  his  specification, 
the  patent  is  equally  bad  as  a  prejudicial  concealment,  and  the  Courts 
have  held  that  this  would  render  the  patent  void. 

Thirdly,  a  specification  must  set  forth  the  whole  knowledge  which 
the  patentee  had  at  the  time  when  his  complete  specification  was  filed. 
Therefore,  if  a  patentee  made  any  improvement  to  the  patented  article 
between  filing  the  provisional  and  complete  specifications,  the  improve¬ 
ment  must  be  fully  set  forth  in  his  final  specification. 

Fourthly,  a  specification  is  bad  if  it  is  misleading  or  ambiguous. 
This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  points  to  decide  as  to  whether 
the  specification  is  misleading  or  ambiguous,  as  it  greatly  depends 
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upon  the  construction  that  can  be  placed  upon  the  words  of  the  speci¬ 
fication. 

In  a  leading  case  on  this  head,  where  an  invention  consisted  of 
putting  a  glaze  or  enamel  upon  the  surface  of  a  paper,  the  enamel 
directed  to  be  used  was  to  be  of  the  purest  and  finest  chemical  white 
lead  obtainable  in  London  shops.  It  was  found  that  all  the  leads 
found  in  the  London  shops  would  not  produce  this  enamel,  but  that  a 
white  lead  sold  on  the  Continent  would  alone  have  the  desired  effect. 
The  Courts  held  that  as  this  was  not  set  out  in  the  specification  it  was 
misleading  and  the  patent  consequently  was  void. 

Again,  if  a  specification  contained  any  assertion  or  representation 
of  anything  as  being  material  which  is  not  virtually  a  fact,  this 
has  been  held  to  be  also  misleading  and  sufficiently  so  to  render  a 
patent  void. 

Fifthly,  a  specification  must  set  forth  fully  what  is  old  and  what  is 
new,  and  confine  the  claim  for  the  patent  entirely  to  what  is  new, 
otherwise  it  will  be  bad.  Again,  if  the  claim  is  too  large  and  vague, 
and  covers  more  than  what  is  set  forth  in  the  specification,  or  describes 
something  that  will  not  succeed  in  practice,  it  is  equally  bad.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  a  further  head  that  a  patent  is  utterly  bad  if 
it  lacks  novelty  in  any  respect,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  article  which  has 
been  patented  should  have  been  published  prior  to  the  date  when  the 
grant  for  the  same  was  obtained. 

With  regard  to  the  rules  and  principles  by  which  specifications  are 
construed  in  the  Courts,  it  may  be  taken  that  they  are  construed 
strictly,  although  truly  and  fairly,  with  a  judicious  anxiety  to  support 
them  ;  and  where  a  claim  read  in  two  ways,  one  claiming  something 
that  had  the  merit  of  being  a  novelty,  and  the  other  showing  the 
patentee  was  utterly  ignorant  of  all  similar  classes  of  machinery,  the 
Courts  choose  to  hold  that  the  patent  was  sensible  rather  than  construe 
it  as  utterly  absurd. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  construction  of  a  specification  belongs 
to  the  Court,  but  that  reasonable  proof  of  the  terms  and  words  con¬ 
tained  therein  may  be  given  in  support  to  the  same. 

Again,  the  construction  of  a  specification  will  be  construed  upon 
the  knowledge  which  the  patentee  had  at  the  date  of  the  grant  and 
not  at  the  date  upon  which  the  patent  may  be  brought  into  dispute. 

I  will  close  with  the  remark  that  a  specification,  although  bad  in 
some  particular,  may  be  amended,  but  the  process  of  this  is  often 
quite  as  tedious  and  troublesome  as  obtaining  a  fresh  grant. 

William  J.  Benhaai. 
- - 

PHOTOGRAPHY  WITH  MICROSCOPICAL  OBJECTIVES. 

III. 

As  I  have  already  expressed  a  preference  for  variation  in  exposure 
rather  than  in  development,  a  whole  chapter  on  development  may 
feem  slight^  superfluous ;  but  in  this  operation  there  are  so  many 
little  points  to  be  observed,  and  the  operation  is  sometimes  so  difficult 
and  always  so  important,  that  any  care  bestowed  on  the  subject  will 
probably  be  well  bestowed. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  consider  what  sort  of  negative  we  require 
in  order  to  produce  the  print  that  will  best  render  the  appearance  of 
our  object,  and  we  have  in  the  next  place  frequently  to  face  the 
difficulty  of  preserving  one  part  of  our  object  while  developing  other 
]  arts ;  and  there  is  still  another  difficulty,  incredible  to  those  who 
have  not  worked  the  process — that  of  getting  a  dense  negative  ground 
without  spoiling  the  image  of  the  object  or  of  some  part  of  the 
object.  Where  we  have  strongly  marked  objects — strong  either  in 
texture  or  in  colour — the  ground  difficulty  is  but  slight,  but  if  the 
object  in  itself  contains  some  strong  and  some  very  delicate  details, 
the  difficulty  crops  up  once  more. 

Taking  first  the  case  of  an  object  strongly  marked  all  over,  of 
which  I  may  call  a  blowfly’s  tongue  an  example,  our  course  is  pretty 
plain.  A  good  ordinary  photographic  negative  will  answer  our 
purpose,  that  is  to  say,  a  well  graduated  negative  from  a  good  dense, 
but  not  opaque,  high  light  to  a  delicate  transparent  shadow.  Variations 
of  exposure  and  normal  development  will  produce  without  other 
intricacies  a  variety  of  negatives,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  determine 
.the  exposure  necessary  to  give  a  good  technical  negative  of  the 
ordinary  portrait  style  rather  than  the  more  contrasted,  pluckier 
negative  usually  aimed  at  in  landscape  work.  Where  we  have  an 
object  consisting  throughout  of  finely  marked  structure,  and  especially 
v  here  the  object  fills  the  whole  field,  and  background  is  no  object, 
the  development  (after  full  exposure)  should  be  conducted  so  as  to 
bring  up  every  detail  without  undue  density.  In  this  class  of  subjects 
I  may  put  histological,  physiological,  and  pathological  sections.  But 
where  we  have  to  render  very  delicate  details,  isolated  and  against  a 
x\hite  background,  the  trouble  begins.  I  now  refer  to  such  objects  as 


nearly  colourless  structure  as  of  muscle,  certain  diatoms,  lightly 
stained  micro-organisms,  and  a  great  many  other  pellucid  objects. 
Technically  speaking  it  becomes  difficult  to  obtain  really  perfect 
negatives  of  such  objects. 

Since  I  turned  my  attention  to  this  branch  of  work  I  have  rung 
the  changes  on  developers  to  an  extent  that  is  greatly  to  my  credit — 
“though  I  say  it  as  shouldn’t” — but  that  leaves  me  pretty  much 
where  I  started.  The  fact  is,  any  of  the  standard  developers  works 
well,  provided  it  is  worked  well.  Perhaps  I  may  “  bar  ”  ferrous 
oxalate  where  dense  backgrounds  are  difficult  to  get.  On  the  whole  I 
do  not  recommend  it  as  a  developer  for  what  I  call  the  more  difficult 
class  of  work  ;  but  per  contra  for  strongly  marked  subjects  such  as  I 
have  alluded  to,  it  is  perhaps  just  a  shade  superior  to  pyro.  But  for 
choice  I  recommend  pyro  development  for  all  subjects,  and  with 
pyro  I  couple  ammonia.  In  my  hands— and  I  go  no  further- 
ammonia  has  given  better  all  round  results  than  soda  or  potash 
carbonate,  and  than  the  two  carbonates  'mixed. 

Normal  developers: — 


Pyro .  2  grains. 

Bromide  .  1  grain. 

Liquor  ammonia .  2£  minims. 

Water .  1  ounce. 


By  “  liquor  ammonia  ”  I  mean  real  solution  of  ammonia  gas  at 
sp.  gr.  •880.  When  I  get  a  bottle  of  liquor  ammonia  I  at  once  dilute 
it  till  the  hydrometer  stands  at  ’920;  of  this  just  twice  as  much  is 
required  as  the  quantity  formulated  above.  In  practice  I  take 
2  ounces  of  my  -920  solution  and  make  up  with  water  to  10  ounces, 
and  of  this  10* minims  equal  1  minimi  real  ‘880  liquor  ammonia. 

II. 

Pyro  .  ^  grains. 

Sodic  carbonate,  potassic  carbonate,  or  the 

above  carbonates  mixed  .  20  „ 

Water .  1  ounce. 

In  each  case  the  pyro  is  stocked  in  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  made  by 
dissolving  about  ^  an  ounce  of  potassic  meta-bisulphite  (Mawson)  in 
7  ounces  of  water”,  pouring  this  into  a  commercial  ounce  bottle  or  tin 
of  Schering’s  pyro,  making  up  bulk  to  9  ounces  and  filtering. 
Practically  10  minims  of  this  contain  1  grain  of  pyro  and  £  a  grain 
of  the  potassic  salt,  which,  being  acid,  neutralises  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  alkali  in  the  developer,  a  fact  which  I  have  allowed  for  in 
making  up  the  developer.  The  normal  developer  No.  1  will  with 
most  plates  and  proper  exposure  bring  up  all  the  detail;  when  all 
detail  is  out  if  further  density  is  needed  I  simply  add  another  minim 
of  ammonia  per  ounce  of  developer.  If  both  detail  and  density  are 
wanting  I  first  try  the  effect  of  adding  1  or  2  grains  of  pyro  and 
1  or  2  minims  of  ammonia  per  ounce  of  developer;  but  if  this  addition 
has  not  a  very  speedy  and  salutary  effect  the  best  thing  is  to  m  ike 
another  exposure.  With  strongly  marked  subjects,  the  first  dose  of 
No.  1  developer  generally  suffices  in  about  four  minutes  to  complete 
development— it  ought  to  do  so,  I  think;  but  with  more  delicate  j 
subjects  it  is  usually  necessary  to  add  a  little  what  .1  may  call 
“  fictitious”  density  by  a  slight  forcing  with  ammonia,  with  pyro,  or 
with  both,  as  above  suggested.  But  forced  development  is  always 
dangerous  ground  for  micrographic  negatives,  particularly  where 
gelatino-bromide  plates  are  used.  After  considerable  study  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  weak  point  of  gelatino-bromide  plates  . 
for  this  work  is  not  the  coarseness  of  grain  in  which  the  silver  is 
deposited,  but  the  fact  of  lateral  development,  a  term  which  seems  to 
answer  my  purpose  of  explanation.  The  silver  is  not  “  thrown 
straight  down  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  film,  but  is  more 
or  less  “  diffused  ”  and  spread  through  the  viscous  medium  of  the  wet 
gelatine,  just  as  we  find  the  same  difficulty  in.  copying  line  engravings 
with  anything  like  rapid  gelatine  emulsion.  Evidently  larger 
“  granules  ”  of  silver  will  be  more  affected  by  this  circumstance 
than  smaller  “  granules,”  and  evidently  gelatine  as  a  vehicle,  will  be 
more  prone  to  this  action  than  collodion  as  a  vehicle,  and  still  more 
than  collodion  which  merely  bears  on  its  surface  the  reduced  meta  . 
Whatever  be  the  theory  of  the  matter  I  can  guarantee  the  practical 
fact  that  forced  development  will  not  do  for  our  purpose ;  we  must 
try  to  get  contrast  under  difficulties  in  some  other  way.  Hiese 
remarks  about  forcing  apply  equally  to  the  carbonate  developers, 
heavy  doses  of  the  alkalies  or  prolonged  immersion  in  the  developei 
won’t  do  for  producing  the  “fictitious”  contrast  to. which.  I  allude. 
So  far  as  I  have  discovered,  the  best  method  of  treating  subjects  wit 
very  little  contrast  consists  of  using  a  very  slow  gelatine  plate,  oi 
even  a  collodion  plate.  Ithinkthe  gelatine  plate,  such  as  used  for  lanter 
slides  but  more  thickly  coated,  will  meet  our  requirements  as  well,  o  i 
the  whole,  as  collodion  ;  this  I  write  after  some  careful  experiment; 
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with  wet  collodion  working  in.  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  At  first  I 
got  images  with  wet  plates  which  I  thought  I  should  never  equal  with 
gelatine  ;  but  I  was  mistaken,  for  with  gelatino-bromide  “  lantern  ” 
plates  I  got  results  quite  equal  to  my  wet  plates.  I  need  not  say 
this  was  a  great  relief  to  me.  If  our  original  negatives  are  to  be 
enlarged  to  any  great  extent,  perhaps  collodion  may  be  better  ;  but, 
after  considerable  experiment  on  this  also,  I  believe  that  the  final 
enlargement  is  quite  as  well  produced  directly  in  the  camera  at  one 
operation  as  by  the  process  of  “  photographic  enlargement.”  This,  I 
know,  is  contrary  to  often  expressed  opinions,  but  I  can’t  help  that. 
Theoretically,  as  well  as  practically,  I  believe  the  final  enlargment  is 
just  as  well  done  directly.  I  can’t  speak  practically  about  two-foot 
,  tongues,  but  I  can  of  five  and  six  inch  diatoms  and  “  physiologicals.” 

Exposure  must  be  so  regulated  as  to  give  us  the  power  in  hand  to 
j  vary  our  development  in  this  simple  manner ;  not  to  vary  its  actual 
constituents  so  much  as  our  method  of  using  them.  An  under 
exposed  plate  is  a  hopeless  affair,  an  over  exposed  one  a  very  difficult 
affair  to  manage.  Andrew  Pringle. 


EMULSION  MAKING  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  GELA¬ 
TINO-BROMIDE  PLATES,  ESPECIALLY  CONCERNING 
THE  USE  OF  CHROME  ALUM. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.] 

[  never  had  much  experience  in  the  use  of  chrome  alum  in  emulsions 
it  home,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  never  felt  the  want  of  it.  Frilling  is 
>ne  of  the  few  evils  met  with  in  emulsion  work  that  I  have  practi- 
:ally  not  been  troubled  with  at  all,  and  the  weather  has  never  been  so 
|  lot  at  home  that  the  film  was  likely  to  be  actually  melted  off  the 
date  ;  at  any  rate,  when  the  pyro  developer  was  used,  and  I  scarcely 
ver  use  any  other.  Very  soon  after  I  came  out  to  Japan,  however, 
t  transpired  that  if  I  intended  to  make  any  plates  I  would  have  to  take 
pecial  precautions  to  prevent  the  film  from  actually  melting.  One  of 
ay  first  experiences  was  during  the  heat  of  summer  with  my  own 
fates,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  film  of  three  of  them  that 
was  developing  in  the  same  dish  dissolve  clean  away. 

I  soon  found  that  not  only  my  owrn  plates  but  many  of  English 
lake  acted  in  the  same  way ;  on  the  other  hand,  all  American  plates 
hat  I  have  had  any  experience  of  here  stand  the  heat  excellently, 
'he  fact,  of  course,  is  that  American  plates  have  to  be  made  to  stand 
eat  or  they  will  not  work  at  home.  English  plates  never  need  to 
and  at  home  anything  that  would  be  called  heat  even  in  this  semi- 
■opical  climate,  and  the  English  are  rather  slow  to  recognise  that  the 
iquirements,  in  the  case  of  many  articles,  may  be  different  abroad 
■om  what  it  is  at  home.  It  is  on  account  of  this  uncertainty  as  to 
Tether  the  films  will  stand  heat  or  not,  that  English  plates  have  not 
a  the  whole  as  high  a  reputation  as  American  out  here,  or,  I  believe, 
i  any  very  hot  climates. 

Well,  as  I  have  said,  I  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  would 
live  to  put  chrome  alum  into  my  emulsions  if  I  intended  to  make 
ates  here,  and  the  conclusion  was  not  a  cheering  one,  because  my 
collection  of  experiments  made  some  years  ago  with  chrome  alum 
as  that  I  met  with  persistent  failure.  One  of  two  things  generally 
tppened  :  either  the  chrome  alum  had  no  effect  on  the  plates — or  no 
•preciable  effect,  at  any  rate — or  it  spoiled  the  quality,  reducing  the 
nsitiveness,  and  also  the  power  of  getting  density. 

On  considering  the  matter  here,  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  found  a 
issible  explanation  of  my  former  failure.  Chrome  alum  is  an  acid 
It.  Its  acidity  cannot  be  neutralised  without  its  ceasing  to  be 
;  rome  alum  any  longer.  Besides  this  actual  acidity  of  the  salt, 

1  we  ver,  there  is,  in  commercial  samples  of  chrome  alum,  a  very 
nsiderable  amount  of  free  acid — sulphuric  acid,  I  believe.  This  is 
jireover  in  variable  quantity,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  to  this  free 
id  was  probably  due  the  uncertainty  of  the  action  of  the  samples  of 
tome  alum  that  I  had  used,  which  were  all  of  mere  commercial 
ality.  To  get  neutral  chrome  alum — or  rather  chrome  alum -free 
im  excess  of  acid — is  not  very  easy.  The  orthodox  way  of  setting 
out  to  get  it  is  by  recrystallisation,  repeated  till  the  substance  is 
t  m  a  perfectly  pure  state  ;  but  recrystallisation  is  always  a  more  or 
s  troublesome  process,  and  is  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  chrome 
im,  as  its  solution  cannot  be  raised  to  nearly  the  boiling  point, 
lerwise  the  form  of  the  salt  is  changed,  and  it  becomes  uncrystallisable. 
ueover,  the  fact  that,  even  when  the  salt  is  free  from  excess  of  free 
d,  it  gives  an  acid  reaction  with  litmus  paper,  makes  it  difficult  to 
1  when  the  free  acid  has  really  been  got  rid  of.  I  therefore  proceed 
the  following  way : — I  make  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  the  ordinary 
1  omercial  salt ;  I  would  make  my  favourite  ten  per  cent,  solution, 
that,  in  spite  of  a  certain  table  of  solubilities  that  tells  me  that  I 
'ght  to  be  able  to  do  so,  I  found  it  impracticable  tc  make  a  solution 
!  strong. 


To  the  five. per  cent,  solution  I  add,  drop  by  drop,  liquid  ammonia. 
A  white  precipitate  is  formed  w  hich,  so  long  as  there  is  any  free  acid 
left,  is  quickly  redissolved ;  when,  however,  the  free  acid  has  all  been 
neutralised  the  precipitate  is  no  longer  redissolved  but  remains  in  a 
flocculent  state  in  the  liquid.  It  settles  in  time,  and  then  the  liquid 
may  be  looked  on  as  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  chrome  alum  free  from 
excess  of  acid.  I  presume  that  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphate  of 
ammonium  is  produced,  but  it  certainly  is  not  sufficient  to  have  un¬ 
practical  ill  effect  on  the  emulsion.  If,  by  accident,  too  much  of  the 
ammonia  has  been  added,  and  a  great  quantity  of  precipitate  re¬ 
mains  undissolvtd,  a  little  more  of  the  five  per  cent,  solution  of  chrome 
alum  may  be  added,  till,  the  solution  is  all  but  redissolved.  I  was 
told  by  an  eminent  chemist  that  adding  ammonia  to  a  chrome  alum 
solution  till  there  is  an  insoluble  precipitate  ought  to  destroy  the  ]  ro- 
perties  of  the  solution.  As  it  does  not,  I  don’t  think  that  it  much 
matters  whether  it  ought  to  or  not.  I  find  that  chrome  alum,  prepared 
as  I  have  described,  is  quite  certain  in  its  action,  and  has  no  slowing 
effect,  on  an  emulsion  to  which  it  is  added  in  such  quantities  as  to  give 
very  insoluble  films. 

I  now  come  to  a  point  at  which  the  instructions  given  for  adding 
chrome  alum  to  emulsions  are,  all  of  them  that  I  know,  misleading. 
They  all  say  to  add  so  much  chrome  alum  to  each  ounce  of  the  emubion 
or  to  a  certain  measured  quantity.  Now  the  amount  of  chrome  alum 
needed  bears  a  definite  ratio  to  the  quantity  of  gelatine  in  the  emulsion, 
but  none  to  the  quantity  of  water.  As  long  as  the  same  formula  pre¬ 
cisely  is  used  the  ratio  of  the  water  to  the  gelatine  may  remain 
approximately  the  same,  and  therefore  a  certain  amount  of  chrome 
alum  added  to  a  measured  quantity  of  the  emulsion  may  give  a  toler¬ 
ably  constant  quantity  with  relation  to  the  gelatine,  although  even 
then  it  will  be  very  approximate  only;  but  if  any  of  the  conditions  of 
wrork  be  changed,  then  the  quantity  will  not  be  even  approximately 
correct. 

I  have  arrived  at  the  following  results  after  many  experiments : — 
If  chrome  alum  is  added  to  the  amount  of  half  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  gelatine  in  the  emulsion,  the  melting  point  of  the  films  of  the  plates 
will  be  raised  by  about  200°  Fahr.,  and  that  is  all  that  is  necessary  for 
such  a  climate  as  that  we  have  here ;  where  the  thermometer  very 
seldom  rises  to  100°  Fahr.  in  the  shade,  double  of  that  quantity  may 
be  added  without  endangering  the  sensitiveness  of  the  emulsn mi,  and 
then  the  melting  point  of  the  films  will  be  raised  about  50c  Fahr., 
which,  I  imagine,  puts  them  out  of  danger  of  melting  in  any  climate. 
Of  course,  I  cannot  say  that  these  figures  will  hold  for  all  qualities  of 
gelatine,  but  they  hold  for  two  different  qualities  that  I  tried. 

A  word  on  the  suitableness  of  different  gelatines  for  emulsion  work 
whilst  I  am  on  the  subject.  I  could  not  get  any  of  the  recognised 
emulsion  gelatines  out  here,  and  I  had  to  make  trial  of  what  1  could 
get  to  find  a  sample  that  would  suit.  I  found  the  most  extraordiuary 
differences  in  the  results  got  by  different  gelatines,  and  could  not  find 
any  relation  to  exist  between  the  general  physical  qualities  of  a  gelatine 
— high  melting  point,  stiff  setting  power,  &c.,  and  the  suitability,  or 
the  reverse  of  the  sample,  for  emulsion  work;  and  came  finally  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  only  way  in  which  to  decide  whether  a  .‘ample  of 
gelatine  is  suitable  or  not  is  to  try  it.  One  of  the  samples  that  gave 
the  very  best  results  was  of  French  make — or  at  any  rate  bore  a  French 
label  stating  that  it  was  intended  for  culinary  purposes — but  had  no 
name  of  either  maker  or  vendor  on  the  packets.  The  most  remark¬ 
able  result  got  was  with  a  sample  of  gelatine  purporting  to  be.  Nelson'- 
“No.  1,”  and  done  up  in  a  packet  exactly  resembling  those  in  which 
that  well-known  brand  of  gelatine  is  always  packed.  This  gave  an 
emulsion  containing  innumerable  particles  of  absolutely  insoluble  gela¬ 
tine— particles  that  could  not  be  dissolved  by  any  amount  of  soaking 
followed  by  any  amount  of  heat.  Even  when  these  particles  were 
filtered  from  the  emulsion  the  latter  was  absolutely  useless,  being 
insensitive  and  refusing  to  give  density  of  image. 

Another  point  in  connexion  with  the  use  of  chrome  alum.  Th  le 
have  been  given  out  the  most  extraordinary  contradictory  statemei  t- 
as  to  whether  the  use  of  a  bath  of  this  substance,  before  developin'  lit , 
is  or  is  not  permissible.  The  following  statements  have  been  mad  In¬ 
different  experimenters The  use  of  a  chrome  alum  bath  before 
development  is  permissible,  the  subsequent  development  not  being  n 
any  way  retarded  on  account  of  it.  The  use  of  such  a  bath  is. imf 
permissible,  its  result  being  to  render  development  impossible.  1  he 
use  of  such  a  bath  is  permissible  in  the  case  of  the  iron  developer,  n  t 
interfering  with  subsequent  development  at  all;  but  is. not  ]' 
sible  in  the  case  of  the  alkaline  developer,  development  being  rend,  r  d 
impossible. 

It  is  evident  that  all  of  these  statements  cannot  be  true;  bu  it 
occurred  to  me  that  again  the  discrepancy  might  be  due  to  the  var\  iug 
amount  of  free  acid.  To  determine  this  I  made  up  a  the  pei  cent, 
solution  of  a  sample  of  chrome  alum  that  I  knew  to  contain  much  fiee 
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acid.  I  neutralised  the  free  acid  of  one  portion  of  this  solution  and 
left  the  other  portion  as  it  had  been.  Plates  were  then  prepared  in 
the  following  way: — They  were  exposed  in  the  camera,  they  were  then 
carefully  levelled,  and  on  one  end  was  spread  the  neutral  chrome  alum 
solution,  on  the  other  the  acid  solution,  and  the  central  portion  of  the 
plate  was  left  dry.  In  each  case  as  much  solution  was  poured  on  the 
plate  as  would  remain  on  it,  and  the  solution  was  allowed  to  act  for 
five  minutes.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  plates  were  thoroughly  washed 
to  eliminate  the  chrome  alum.  They  were  then  submitted  to  both  the 
alkaline  and  the  iron  developer,  with  the  following  results : — • 

Alkaline  Developer. — The  portion  of  the  plate  which  had  not  been 
treated  at  all  developed  first.  About  half  a  minute  afterwards  the 
image  on  that  part  which  had  received  treatment  with  the  neutral 
chrome  alum  made  its  appearance,  and  it  was  followed  before  many 
seconds  by  that  which  had  been  treated  with  the  acid  alum.  After  a 
time  both  the  alum  treated  parts  of  the  plate  made  up  to  the  other  in 
the  matter  of  detail,  but  they  remained  far  behind  in  the  matter  of 
density.  Indeed,  no  reasonable  amount  of  time  of  development  would 
give  anything  like  sufficient  density  in  the  parts  that  had  been  treated 
with  chrome  alum.  With  weaker  solutions  the  action  on  preventing 
the  gaining  of  density  was  naturally  less  marked.  With  a  solution  as 
weak  as  one  per  cent,  it  was  not  at  all  very  marked. 

Iron  Developer. — With  this  developer,  the  action  was  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  with  the  alkaline  developer.  The  three  parts  of  the 
plate  began  to  show  a  visible  image  at  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
moment,  those  which  had  been  treated  with  the  chrome  alum  showing, 
if  anything,  a  little  before  the  others,  and  gaining  density  a  little  the 
quickest.  There  was  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  amount  of 
detail  got  in  the  different  parts. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  no  case,  neither  with  the  alkaline  nor 
with  the  iron  developer,  was  there  any  practical  difference  in  the 
action  of  the  solution  containing  the  free  acid  and  of  that  without, 
as  regards  its  effect  on  development ;  but  the  neutralised  chrome  alum 
had,  in  every  case,  much  the  strongest  tanning  or  hardening  effect  on 
the  film.  Some  commercial  samples  of  chrome  alum  contain,  in  fact, 
so  much  free  acid  that  they  have  hardly  any  hardening  effect  at  all. 

Seeing  that  the  chrome  alum  appeared  to  agree  so  well  with  the 
iron  developer,  my  next  experiment  was  to  mix  the  alum  directly 
with  the  developer.  The  result  of  the  experiment  was  in  every  way 
satisfactory.  There  was  dissolved  in  the  potassium  oxalate  solution 
chrome  alum  to  the  extent  of  five  per  cent.,  and  the  developer  was 
further  mixed  in  the  usual  way.  The  result  of  applying  it  to  exposed 
plates  was,  that  the  image  rapidly  appeared  and  that  density  was 
readily  got. 

The  deductions  from  my  experiments  I  consider  to  be  as  follows  : — 
The  use  of  a  chrome  alum  bath  of  greater  strength  than  one  per  cent, 
is  not  permissible  before  using  the  alkaline  developer.  A  chrome 
alum  bath  of  any  strengh  may  be  used  before  treating  a  plate  with 
the  iron  developer.  If,  however,  the  object  is  to  prevent  frilling,  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  add  the  chrome  alum  to  the  iron  developer  in 
the  manner  described  above.  The  ordinary  commercial  crome  alum, 
even  if  it  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  free  acid,  acts  as  well  in 
those  cases  where  a  chrome  alum  bath  is  admissible  as  that  which 
has  been  neutralised. 

I  have  somewhat  wandered  from  one  subject  to  another  in  this 
paper,  and  there  will,  perhaps,  be  no  harm  if  I  wander  to  one  more, 
as.  it  is  one  on  which  I  can  speak  with  considerable  confidence.  I 
refer  to  the  effect  on  gelatine  emulsions  of  several  times  melting  and 
allowing  to  set.  A.  L.  Henderson  has  recently  called  attention  to 
the  advantage  of  this  procedure,  and  I  have  found  that  by  melting  an 
emulsion  three  times  and  allowing  it  to  set  again,  the  sensitiveness 
has  been  increased,  sometimes  as  much  as  four  times,  and  this  in  the 
case  of  an  emulsion  by  no  means  slow  before  the  treatment.  I  have 
not  found  any  difference  when  minute  quantities  of  soluble  nitrate 
and  of  soluble  bromide  are  added,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Henderson, 
before  the  melting  and  setting  of  the  emulsion,  and  when  they  are 
omitted. 

When,  some  years  ago,  Abney  published  the  statement  that  the 
mere  keeping  of  an  emulsion  for  some  days  resulted  in  an  increase  of 
sensitiveness,  I  tried  a  number  of  experiments  in  connexion  with  the 
matter.  I  found  that  the  increase  certainly  did  not  of  necessity  take 
place  in  all  cases.  This  was  proved  by  the  following  set  of  experi¬ 
ments,  the  results  of  which  were  communicated  to  the  Photographic 
Club  at  the  time  : — Plates  were  coated  and  were  kept  in  water  for 
various  number  of  days,  the  result  being,  of  course,  the  same  as  that 
of  keeping  the  emulsion  in  a  cold  state.  In  no  case  did  the  plates 
show  any  increase  of  sensitiveness.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  other 
experiments  there  was  a  decided  increase  of  sensitiveness.  It  is  now 
clear  to  me  that  in  some  of  these  the  emulsion  was  remelted  once  or 
oftener,  as  would  be  natural  in  such  experiments,  and  it  appears 


strange  to  me  that  I  did  not  at  that  time  notice,  what  I  now  consider 
to  be  the  fact  of  the  matter,  that  an  emulsion  gains  nothing  in  sensi¬ 
tiveness  by  keeping  in  a  cold  state,  that  it  may  gain  considerably  by 
keeping  at  such  a  temperature  that  it  is  liquid  ;  but  that  in  such  case 
there  is  considerable  danger  of  fog,  if  the  emulsion  bo  either  raised  to 
so  high  a  temperature  as  to  give  a  considerable  increase  of  sensitive¬ 
ness,  or  be  kept  long  enough  at  a  moderate  temperature,  whilst  a  n •  re¬ 
marked  increase  of  sensitiveness  may  arise,  with  very  little  danger  of 
fog,  from  remelting  the  emulsion  and  allowing  it  to  set  again  several 
times. 

It  may  be  of  some  value  to  know  the  result  of  a  number  of  experi¬ 
ments  made  to  determine  how  many  times  the  remelting  may  be 
performed  with  advantage.  I  have  found  that  no  appreciable  increase 
of  sensitiveness  was  got  after  three  remeltings,  although  many  more 
did  not  in  any  way  damage  the  quality  of  the  emulsion. 

It  may  be  worth  while  here  to  mention  that  there  is  a  very 
exaggerated  notion  in  the  minds  of  some  as  to  the  damage  that 
gelatine  in  solution  is  likely  to  suffer  from  heat,  either  frequently 
applied  or  applied  for  a  long  time.  The  late  Walter  Woodbury  made 
a  statement,  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  to  the  effect  that  at  first 
sight  appears  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the  received  opinions  on 
gelatine  solutions.  He  stated  that  the  only  way  iu  which  to  prevent 
a  gelatine  solution  from  becoming  liquid  by  decomposition  is  to  fre¬ 
quently  remelt  it  by  the  application  of  heat.  1  can  corroborate  this 
statement,  and  can  moreover  show  why  it  is  true. 

There  are  two  distinct  forms  of  decomposition  to  which  gelatine  in 
solution  is  liable.  The  one  is  the  conversion  of  the  gelatine  into 
“meta-gelatine,”  a  substance  soluble  in  cold  water,  the  other  is 
“putrefaction,”  a  change  not  thoroughly  understood,  but  certainly 
always  accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  a  micro-organism,  and 
probably  caused  by  such  organism,  inasmuch  as,  if  the  organism  be 
destroyed,  the  putrefaction  will  cease.  The  organism  itself  is  des¬ 
troyed  by  a  moderate  amount  of  heat,  but  its  germs  are  not.  The 
only  way  in  which  to  destroy  the  whole  micro-organic  settlement  is 
to  repeatedly  apply  heat  and  allow  the  solution  to  cool,  so  that  germs 
develop  into  organisms,  and  are  then  killed. 

Both  forms  of  decomposition  mentioned  result  in  destruction  of  the 
setting  qualities  of  the  gelatine.  The  first-mentioned,  however,  only 
sets  in  if  the  solution  is  kept  for  a  very  long  time  at  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture  ;  the  other  sets  in  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Much  might  be 
written  as  to  the  causes  likely  to  start  the  decomposition  of  putre¬ 
faction  ;  but  it  will  suffice  here  to  remark  that  the  causes  alway; 
exist  in  the  way  in  which  gelatine  solutions  are  commonly  kept 
whether  the'  solutions  be  in  the  form  of  emulsion  or  not.  As  ? 
practical  fact  it  will  be  found  that  an  emulsion  will  retain  its  setting 
properties  longer  if  it  be  remelted  every  day,  than  if  it  be  left  cool 
Probably  the  presence  of  ammonia,  or  of  a  large  quantity  of  solubk 
bromide  or  nitrate,  prevents  the  putrefaction,  and  hence  the  reasoi 
that  an  unwashed  emulsion  will  keep  almost  indefinitely  witkou 
liquefying. 

Henderson  has  recently  drawn  attention  to  the  good  effect  o, 
remelting  an  emulsion  several  times ;  but  I  do  not  know  to  whom 
due  the  credit  of  first  pointing  out  the  advantage  of  such  a  pr 
ceeding.  As  I  remember  it,  Henderson  first  brought  forward  tl 
matter  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Convention,  held  in  t 
autumn  of  1886.  'Now  I  find  in  Abney’s  Instructions  dated  Sou; 
Kensington,  July,  1886,  the  following  remarkable  statement, 
a  footnote,  page  151 : — “  The  sensitiveness  increases  nearly  thre; 
times  by  keeping  a  couple  of  days  before  coating  the  plates,  especial 
if  it  be  occasionally  wetted”  {sic).  Now,  I  can  only  suppose  tk; 

“  wetted  ”  is  a  misprint  for  “  melted.”  To  whomsoever  the  cred 
is  due  the  discovery  is  of  great  importance,  and  the  recognition  c 
the  fact  will  probably  serve  to  reconcile  some  of  the  extraordmar 
discrepancies  in  the  results  of  different  experimenters. 

I  believe  that  Henderson  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  tl 
advantage  that  may  sometimes  result  in  the  ammonia  nitrate  eminsio 
process,  from  converting  only  a  portion  of  the  silver  nitrate  solutio 
into  ammonia-nitrate.  I  don’t  remember  whether  he  pointed  out  ar 
difference  in  effect  if  the  ammonia  nitrate  portion  of  the  silver  nitra 
solution  were  added  before  or  after  the  other  to  the  bromide  solutio 
of  course,  I  mean.  In  any  case,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  if  I  sta 
here  that  there  is  a  very  great  difference  in  the  result. .  If  b 
ammonia  nitrate  solution  be  added  first,  the  quality  and  rapidity  a 
both  greater  than  if  the  other  portion  be  added  first.  Moreover,  t 
bromide  will  be  in  a  finer  state  of  division,  the  latter  fact  probab 
accounts  for  the  others,  and  there  will  be  less  danger  that  a  porta 
of  the  silver  bromide  will  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in, 
granular  and  useless  form.  In  fact,  the  presence  of  only  a  sna< 
quantity  of  ammonia  at  the  beginning  of  the  process  of  emulsificatu 
has  the  effect  of  considerably  raising  what  I  will  call  the  “  saturate 
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point  ”  of  the  emulsion.  I  must  explain  what  I  mean  hy  saturation 
point.  If  we  take  a  certain  quantity  of  gelatine  solution  and  make 
an  emulsion  of  bromide  of  silver  in  it,  we  will  find  that  the  solution 
will  only  support,  in  the  form  of  emulsion,  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
bromide,  any  excess  being  precipitated  in  a  granular  form.  Moreover, 
if  there  be  over  a  certain  minimum  of  gelatine,  neither  the  quantity 
of  that  substance  that  is  present,  nor  the  manner  of  mixing,  will  make 
any  marked  difference  in  the  quantity  of  bromide  that  can  be  emulsified. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  saturation  point  is  reached  if  the  solutions  are 
neutral,  when  the  bromide  from  400  grains  of  silver  nitrate  are  emulsi¬ 
fied  in  the  presence  of  twelve  ounces  of  water,  when  there  is  present 
a  quantity  of  ammonia  sufficient  to  convert  a  quarter  of  the  silver 
solution  or  more,  in  presence  of  eight  ounces  of  water. 

Whatever  process  is  used  for  gaining  sensitiveness,  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  is  most  rapidly  gained  when  the  emulsion  is  just  at  the  point  of 
saturation.  I  do  not  know  what  influence  the  amount  of  excess  of 
soluble  bromide  may  have  in  raising  or  lowering  the  saturation  point. 
My  experiments  were  made  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  per  cent.  W.  K.  Burton  (Japan). 

PHOTOGRAPHING  INTERIORS,  AND  PORTRAITURE  BY  THE 
MAGNESIUM  FLASH  LIGHT, 

TA  Communication  to  the  LeedsJPhotographic'Society.] 

[Abstract.] 

I  believe  the  two  principal  causes  of  failure  in  interior  work  are  under 
exposure  and  improper  development.  The  great  source  of  difficulty  is 
the  inequality  of  lighting  and  the  absence  of  top  light.  You  go  into  a 
room  with  windows  on  one  side,  possibly  it  is  very  tine  and  bright  out¬ 
side,  and  to  all  appearance  the  room  may  appear  fully  and  evenly  lighted  ; 
but  this  cannot  be  so,  since  the  intensity  of  light  varies  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance,  so  that  an  object  one  foot  from  the  window  would 
receive  sixteen  times  as  much  light  as  one  four  feet  away,  except  by  the 
aid  of  reflection  from  the  ceiling  and  walls  ;  also  the  sides  of  all  objects 
in  the  room  which  are  turned  from  the  window  will,  by  contrast,  be  al¬ 
most  in  photographic  darkness,  though  all  the  details  may  be  plainly 
visible  to  the  eye.  This  being  so,  the  result  is  that  if  you  expose  a  plate 
for  a  length  of  time  which  would  be  ample  out  of  doors,  you  simply  get  a 
chalky,  patchy-looking  negative,  free  from  all  detail  in  the  shadows. 
What  is  the  remedy  for  this  ?  I  reply  by  quoting  an  old  rule  known  to 
most  professionals,  “  Expose  for  the  shadows  and  let  the  high  lights  take 
care  of  themselves.”  In  other  words,  if  any  important  details  existed  in 
the  shadow  parts  of  the  subject,  I  would  expose  the  high  lights  one 
hundred  times  too  much  in  order  to  render  the  dark  details.  It  may  be 
asked  now,  how  I  propose  to  treat  such  a  plate ;  it  is  certainly  in  a  some¬ 
what  curious  condition,  the  greater  part  is  woefully  overdone,  and  under 
ordinary  treatment,  that  is,  with  a  normal  developer,  would  just  fog  right 
away  and  be  almost  obliterated.  This  brings  me  to  the  second  source  of 
failure— improper  development. 

It  will  put  us  on  a  more  intelligent  footing  if  I  here  call  attention  to 
the  action  of  the  constituents  of  the  pyrogallic  developer.  The  pyro  is 
really  the  substance  which  reduces  the  light-impressed  silver  salt  to  a 
visible  image,  in  fact,  if  a  plate  be  only  sufficiently  exposed  (perhaps  one 
thousand  times  too  much)  it  will  develop  with  pyro  alone ;  but  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  small  amount  of  alkali,  ammonia  for  example,  enables  it  to 
act  with  a  minimum  exposure.  Ammonia,  however,  has  the  power  to 
reduce  the  silver  salt  where  no  light  has  impressed  it,  we  therefore  intro¬ 
duce  a  restraining  agent,  usually  bromide  of  ammonium  or  potassium, 
which  prevents  it  acting  on  the  unaltered  part  of  [the  film,  indeed,  by 
adding  sufficient,  the  half  tones,  at  least,  of  the  image  can  be  entirely 
destroyed.  This  being  so  the  high  lights  only  would  come  out,  and  our 
negative  would  be  all  dense  patches  and  clean  glass.  Again,  it  has  been 
found  that  each  grain  of  pyro  requires  a  certain  amount  of  alkali  to  pro¬ 
duce  its  full  effect,  i.e.,  suppose  one  grain  requires  four  minims  of  am¬ 
monia,  if  only  two  minims  were  used  we  might  get  as  much  detail  by 
simply  waiting,  but  we  should  have  less  density.  Also  with  less  ammonia 
we  require  less  of  the  detail  destroying  bromide,  so  that  with  a  developer 
containing  a  small  amount  of  pyro,  ammonia,  and  bromide,  or  what  is 
the  same  thing,  a  weak  developer,  a  fully  exposed  plate  will  -develop  up 
full  of  detail,  but  thin  and  flat,  the  very  condition  required  for  an  interior, 
where  all  the  tendency  is  towards  hardness  and  contrast. 

To  return  to  our  over  exposed  plate.  Such  a  developer,  weak  in  alkali, 
will  bring  out  the  details  in  the  shadows  before  the  high  lights  have  time 
to  get  over  dense ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  least  bit  Under  exposed,  so 
much  time  and  alkali  are  used  in  dragging  out  the  half  tones  that  the 
high  lights  are  piling  up  until  perfectly  opaque.  For  interiors  I  am 
partial  to  washing  soda  because  it  will  work  with  the  least  amount  of 
bromide,  and  even  without  it.  I  work  whole-plates,  and  my  usual  mix¬ 


ture  to  cover  one  plate  is  : — 

Water . . .  flounces. 

Pyro  .  5  grains. 

Saturated  solution  of  washing  soda  . . .  50  minims. 


10  per  cent,  solution  bromide  of  ammonia  .  15 


Thus  we  have  a  very  weak  solution  containing  less  than  one  grain  of 
pyro  and  one-sixth  grain  bromide  per  ounce.  Should  the  subject  require 
a  little  more  contrast  two  or  three  minims  of  ammonia  and  a  grain  or 
two  of  bromide  will  make  a  great  difference  after  the  image  is  out.  The 
soda  stain  will  clear  with  Edwards’s  clearing  solution,  or  it  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  dissolving  a  few  crystals  of  sulphite  of  soda  with  the  pyro.  I 
may  say  I  have  only  tried  the  above  formula  with  Elliott  A  Fry’s  plates, 
which  work  clean  with  a  very  small  amount  of  bromide  under  ordinary 
conditions ;  probably  most  other  makes  would  require  a  little  more  to 
prevent  fogging. 

Interiors  of  rooms  will  take  much  better  with  the  blinds  drawn  down, 
increasing  the  exposure ;  or  in  case  of  Venetians,  turn  them  up  or  down 
as  the  ceiling  or  floor  may  require  most  assistance.  The  most  fortunate 
condition,  however,  is  when  the  ground  outside  is  covered  with  snow — it 
makes  the  finest  reflector. 

Don’t  overstrain  the  perspective  by  using  an  excessively  wide-angle 
lens,  the  result  is  much  more  pleasing  when  only  a  moderate  amount  of 
subject  is  included.  Most  of  the  whole-plate  specimens  are  done  with  a 
Wray  D  wide-angle  of  seven-inch  focus,  and  some  even  with  an  E  and  F  of 
eight  and  nine-inch  respectively,  though  a  six-inch  would  really  cover  the 
plate. 

Another  important  point  where  windows  are  included,  is  the  backing 
of  the  plates  to  prevent  halation.  Some  writers  recommend  bitumen 
and  other  black  compounds,  but  as  the  blurring  is  caused  by  reflection 
from  the  back  of  the  plate,  I  think  any  substance  placed  in  optical  contact 
should  only  be  capable  of  reflecting  non-actinic  light.  Now,  if  you 
paint  the  back  of  a  glass  plate  black,  you  convert  it  into  a  mirror,  and  as 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  black  light,  what  little  is  reflected  must  be 
white.  I,  therefore,  prefer  the  old-fashioned  burnt  sienna,  as  the  rays  it 
reflects  are  orange  and  non-actinic.  This  pigment  can  be  obtained  at  a 
paint  store  ground  in  water  to  an  impalpable  paste  free  from  grit,  and  it 
is  only  necessary  to  thin  it  with  a  little  strong  dextrine  solution  and 
glycerine  with  a  drop  of  liquefied  carbolic  acid  or  oil  of  cloves  to  preserve 
it.  The  plates  are  brushed  over  the  back  with  it,  put  into  an  ordinary 
draining  rack  with  films  facing  each  other,  and  a  larger  space  between 
the  wet  backs,  and  stood  on  a  metal  plate  which  has  been  heated,  and 
carried  into  the  dark  room  ;  they  will  dry  in  half  an  hour.  In  develop¬ 
ing,  the  halation  may  be  still  further  reduced  and  even  cured  by  taking 
the  plate  out  of  the  dish  as  soon  as  the  wmdows  appear,  and  carefully 
painting  them  with  a  fifty  or  sixty  grain  solution  of  bromide  of  ammonium 
or  potassium,  then  returning  it  to  the  dish.  I  show  a  specimen  print  to 
illustrate  at  once  the  power  exercised  by  this  application,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  doing  it  carefully  and  equally  with  a  brush,  and  not  with  a  pad  of 
cotton  wool  as  I  did  in  this  case.  A.  A.  Pearson. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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THE  HYDROQUINONE  DEVELOPER. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.] 

The  hydroquinone  developer  has  been  before  the  public  for  some  years, 
but  so  many  contradictory  statements  have  been  made  as  regards  its 
utility,  that  there  has  been  little  encouragement  for  those  who  have  little 
time  for  experiment  to  take  it  up.  About  the  end  of  last  year,  however, 
two  important  communications  were  made  almost  simultaneously,  con¬ 
curring  in  setting  forth  certain  advantages  appertaining  to  this  form  of 
developer— the  one  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Donkin  at  the  meeting  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  published  in  TnE  British  Journal  or 
Photography,  December  30,  1887,  p.  830;  the  other  by  M.  Balagny, 
published  in  the  “Correspondence”  column,  The  British  Journal  or 
Photography,  January  13,  1888,  p.  30. 

Substantially,  the  formulas  in  each  case  are  identical,  except  that  Mr. 
Donkin  recommends  the  addition  of  a  bromide  and  M.  Balagny  insists 
on  the  absence  of  bromide,  attributing  non-success  to  its  use. 

Another  matter  which  makes  one  nervous  about  taking  up  this  sub¬ 
stance,  is  the  uncertainty  one  feels  of  getting  the  proper  sort  of  hydro¬ 
quinone,  which  appears  to  vary  very  much  in  quality.  However,  a  sample 
obtained  at  random  from  Chapman,  of  Manchester,  has  proved  quite 
satisfactory. 

Then,  again,  it  is  stated  that  however  well  the  developer  may  act  with 
some  plates,  it  will  not  act  satisfactorily  with  others. 

Then,  some  writers  speak  of  the  developer  acting  very  slowly,  and 
appear  to  recommend  it  only  for  lantern  plates.  Also  of  the  hydro¬ 
quinone  dissolving  in  water  with  difficulty,  which  may  be  overcome  by 
dissolving  it  in  alcohol. 

The  next  question  which  presented  itself  was,  How  far  can  the  solutions 
already  in  use  be  employed  ?  This  I  found  very  simple,  the  said  solutions 
being : — 

A.  Sulphite  soda  solution,  2%  ounces  to  16  ounces. 

B,  Washing  soda,  1  pound  to  80  ounces,  Winchester  quart. 

G.  It  only  remains  to  dissolve  some  hydroquinone  in  the  proportion  of 
12  grains  to  4  drachms  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine  (2  drachms  would  suffice, 
but  4  is  easier  to  subdivide  accurately). 

D.  Bromide  of  ammonium,  100  grains  to  the  ounce. 

Then  half  a  drachm  of  C  with  5  drachms  of  B  and  5  drachms  of  A 
represents  M.  Balagny’s  developer,  and  the  same  with  3  minims  of  D 
represents  Mr.  Donkin’s. 
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First  Experiment. — An  instantaneous  plate  was  exposed  under  a  strong 
negative,  2  feet  from  a  gas  flame,  for  15  seconds  ;  Balagny’s  developer,  as 
above,  was  applied.  In  one  minute  the  image  appeared  and  proceeded 
rapidly,  and  buried  in  fog,  showing  either  over  exposure  or  need  for 
bromide,  or  both. 

Another  plate  was  exposed  in  the  same  way,  and  the  identical  solution 
with  3  minims  of  bromide  added  to  it ;  result  showed  a  good  image.  A  sub¬ 
sequent  experiment  showed  that  with  Fry’s  Kingston  slow  plate  and  appro¬ 
priate  exposure,  a  perfect  freedom  from  fog  is  obtained  without  bromide, 
and  with  freshly  mixed  solution,  in  the  course  of  less  than  five  minutes. 

Third  Experiment. — One  of  Fry’s  lantern  plates  exposed  under  a  strong 
negative  and  developed  with  the  same  solution  ;  result,  a  brilliant  trans¬ 
parency.  The  solution  answers  well  also  with  bromide  paper.  It  can  be 
used  over  and  over  again,  but  for  very  short  and  instantaneous  exposures 
should  be  freshly  prepared.  It  is  claimed  for  this  developer  that  any 
amount  of  density  may  be  obtained ;  that,  in  short,  it  is  a  more  powerful 
developer  than  pyro,  but  less  greedy  and  irregular  in  its  action.  It  has 
also  a  powerful  tanning  effect  on  gelatine,  which  requires  to  be  borne  in 
mind  when  used  for  stripping  films,  and  which  will  render  it  very  useful 
with  plates  inclined  to  blister,  being  a  complete  preventative  of  anything 
of  that  kind. 

The  proper  way  to  use  the  solution  would  be  in  a  porcelain  or  glass  bath, 
with  grooves  and  a  close  fitting  cover,  so  that  a  number  of  plates  might 
be  developed  at  once  or  as  required.  It  does  not  stain  the  fingers,  and  is 
especially  recommended  for  instantaneous  exposure,  as  however  small  the 
incidence  of  light  the  effect  desired  will  be  obtained  in  time.  My  expeii- 
ments  tend  to  confirm  all  the  above  points,  and  contradict  none.  The 
subject  is  one  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  our  fraternity. 

G.  A.  Kenyon. 


THE  OPTICAL  LANTERN:  ITS  CONSTRUCTION  AND  USES.* 

The  illuminating  power  that  can  be  derived  from  any  source  of  light 
decreases  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  light  and 
the  illuminated  surface,  and  directly  as  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the 
surface.  Suppose,  then,  our  condenser  is  three  inches  from  the  light,  and 
is  four  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  objective  is  twelve  inches 
from  the  light,  and  is  two  inches  in  diameter,  we  have — 

Distance  of  objective,  12  x  12  =  144. 

Distance  of  condenser,  3x3=9. 

144  4-  9  =  16. 

Or  16  times  more  light  would  fall  upon  the  objective  if  it  was  placed  in  the 
position  occupied  by  the  condenser  than  does  now  in  its  present  position. 
But  the  condenser  is  four  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  whilst  the  ob¬ 
jective  is  only  two  inches.  We  must  therefore  again  square  these  figures. 

4-5  x  4-5  =  20-25,  square  of  diameter  of  condenser. 

2x2  =  4,  square  of  diameter  of  objective. 

20-25  +  4  =  5-625. 

Or  the  condenser,  by  virtue  of  its  large  diameter,  receives  5-6  times  more 
light  than  the  objective  would  in  the  same  position.  We  therefore  have 
16  x  5-625  =  90.  Or  the  interposition  of  the  condenser  increases  the  light 
in  this  instance  ninetyfold.  If  a  condenser  could  be  used  of  only  one  and  a 
half  inch  focus  the  light  would  be  further  increased  to  360  times.  Hence 
the  great  desirability  of  using  condensers  of  as  short  a  focus  as  possible. 
All  condensers  should  be  made  of  the  whitest  flint  glass,  common  low 
priced  ones  have  often  a  green  tinge. 

So  much  for  the  condenser,  and,  if  I  have  not  wearied  you,  I  will  briefly 
touch  upon  the  object  or  work  of  the  “  objective,”  as  it  is  called,  the  lens, 
or  combination  of  lenses,  in  front  of  the  picture.  It  is  to  form  and  magnify 
the  image. 

When  I  spoke  of  rays  emanating  from  a  point  passing  through  a  lens 
and  issuing  in  parallel  rays,  I  said  that  point  was  situated  in  the  principal 
focus  of  the  lens  ;  but  light  coming  from  any  point  further  from  the  lens 
than  its  principal  focus,  and  passing  through  it,  will  be  concentrated  upon 
some  other  point,  and  these  two  varying  points  are  termed  “  conjugate 
foci,”  and  are  regulated  entirely  by  the  position  of  the  lens.  As  I  showed 
you,  removing  the  light  further  from  the  lens  than  the  principal  focus 
made  the  rays  converge  to  a  point,  hut  we  must  now  go  a  step  beyond  this; 
they  not  only  come  to  a  point,  but  if  that  point  is  in  air  or  any  transparent 
medium  they  will  cross  each  other,  and  the  convergent  rays  become  di¬ 
vergent,  never  again  coming  to  a  point.  To  have  a  picture,  then,  in  focus 
or  sharply  defined,  the  point  when  the  rays  would  cross  must  he  exactly 
the  surface  of  the  screen. 

So  far  we  have  considered  only  one  point  of  light,  but  the  picture  placed 
close  to  and  illuminated  by  the  condenser  is  composed  of  an  infinite 
number  of  points  of  light  (or  shadows),  every  one  of  which  covers  the 
entire  surface  of  the  objective,  and  is  again  concentrated  upon  a  point  at 
the  other  side  of  the  lens ;  and  here  wTe  come  to,  perhaps,  the  most 
wonderful  and  beautiful  part  of  optics,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  in¬ 
extricable  confusion  this  intermingling  of  the  rays  causes,  for  you  must 
bear  in  mind  that  each  ray  from  each  point  covers  the  whole  lens — every 
single  ray  is  as  it  were  sorted  out  and  sent  to  its  own  particular  point  of 
concentration.  Before  illustrating  this  in  the  lantern,  let  us,  [by  the  aid 
of  a  diagram,  take  any  number  of  points,  say,  three.  You  are  all,  doubtless, 
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aware  of  the  reversing  property  of  a  lens,  that  what  is  top  in  the  picture 
becomes  bottom  in  the  projected  image,  and  vice  verm  ;  here  is 
the  explanation.  You  see  the  ray  from  the  top  point,  No.  1,  passes 
through  the  lens  and,  continuing  in  the  same  direction,  becomes  tlie 
bottom  point  No.  1,  and  in  like  manner  the  bottom  No.  3  becomes 
the  top  No.  3.  The  rays  from  each  point  open  out  as  it  were  to  cover 
the  entire  surface  of  the  lenses,  and  then  concentrate  again  upon  the 
corresponding  point,  making  a  double  cone,  and  a  straight  line  connecting 
the  two  points  always  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  lens.  You  will 
notice  how,  for  a  few  inches  on  each  side  of  the  lens,  all  the  rays  are  in¬ 
termingled,  and  then  they  gradually  separate,  each  to  its  own  appointed 
place  uninfluenced  by  its  neighbour.  To  show  this  in  the  lantern  I  have 
prepared  a  slide  containing  a  row  of  five  spots  of  colours,  the  principal 
primary  ones  red  in  the  centre,  flanked  by  blue  on  each  side,  these  ugain 
flanked  by  yellow.  Now  that  I  place  this  white  screen  near  the  lantern 
the  rays  are  so  intermingled  that  there  is  barely  a  trace  of  colour  (red, 
yellow,  and  blue  beams  of  light  produce  white  light,  but  let  me  caution 
you  this  experiment  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  spectrum).  As 
I  draw  it  gradually  away  you  see  the  colours  separating,  but  they  are  not 
complete  circles,  they  cut  into  each  other ;  now  as  I  still  withdraw  the 
screen  they  have  become  perfectly  distinct  and  separate  spots,  each  of 
pure  colour.  I  will  now  make  a  little  smoke  pass  through  the  rays,  and 
wish  you  to  notice  particularly  the  beautiful  cone  of  colourless  light 
coining  from  the  lantern,  and  about  a  foot  or  less  in  front  of  the  lantern 
dividing  into  five  distinct  coloured  cones. 

But  to  return  to  our  description  of  how  the  lens  magnifies  the  image. 
Bearing  in  mind  our  experiment  that  the  nearer  the  point  of  light  (or 
picture)  is  brought  to  the  lens  (provided  it  does  not  come  nearer  than  the 
principal  focus)  the  further  away  is  the  point  of  concentration,  we  see  at 
once  how  the  lens  magnifies  the  picture.  We  will  again  take  the  three 
points,  but  put  the  lens  a  little  nearer,  the  points  of  concentration  are  at 
once  thrown  further  away  from  the  lens,  and  consequently  further  apart, 
the  moment  you  place  the  points  in  the  principal  focus  the  rays  pass 
out  parallel  and  no  picture  is  obtained,  for  you  will  remember  I  said 
the  magnified  picture  was  formed  when  the  rays  crossed ;  if  they  are 
parallel  they  never  do  cross  and  therefore  there  is  no  picture. 

Another  point  to  he  noticed  is  that  neither  the  size  of  the  condenser 
nor  the  objective  has  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  amount  of 
magnification  of  the  picture  on  the  screen,  that  is  governed  entirely  by 
the  focus  of  the  objective  and  the  distance  from  the  screen.  If  you  divide 
the  distance  from  the  screen  in  inches  by  the  focus  of  the  objective  in 
inches,  the  quotient  will  be  the  number  of  diameters  the  picture  is  mag. 
nified.  Thus  6-inch  focus,  20  feet  from  screen — 20  x  12  =  4A2  inches  =  40 
diameters  magnification.  Thejusual  picture  is  3-inch  diameter,  so  3  x  40  = 
120  inches,  or  10-foot  picture. 

A  lanternist  should  always  know  the  exact  focus  of  his  lenses,  that  he 
may  calculate  the  proper  distance  from  the  screen  to  make  a  certain  sized 
picture,  or,  having  the  distance  unalterable,  may  know  what  sized  screen 
he  requires.  It  is  a  natural  tendency  with  most  persons  using  a  lantern 
to  have  their  pictures  produced  on  the  screen  as  large  as  possible.  This  is 
sometimes  a  mistake,  and  while  on  the  subject  of  magnification  of  the 
image  it  may  be  interesting  to  put  practically  before  you  the  great  loss  in 
brilliancy  by  increasing  the  size  ;  the  longer  the  focus  of  the  objective 
the  smaller  and  brighter  the  picture.  I  will  place  a  picture  on  the  screen 
with  a  lens  of  seven-inch  focus,  and  whilst  it  is  there  place  another  in 
the  centre  of  it  with  a  lens  of  eleven-inch  focus.  The  result  is  somewhat 
startling,  and  certainly  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  moderate  sized 
pictures. 

I  have  but  just  touched  upon  the  general  principles  of  lenses  ;  there  are 
many  more,  and  very  delicate  considerations  to  be  weighed  and  calculated 
by  the  optician,  such  at  flatness  of  field,  and  freedom  from  chromatic 
aberration,  which  form  quite  too  wide  a  field  for  discussion  this  evening, 
but  I  may  mention  in  passing  that  quite  recently  a  new  optical  glass  lias 
been  produced  at  Jena,  the  result  of  investigation  by  Dr.  Abbe,  Professor 
of  Mathematics  at  that  University,  assisted  by  other  eminent  scientists,  by 
which  the  “  secondary  spectrum  ”  is  entirely  done  away  with  and  the 
“  tertiary  spectrum  ”  produced  is  almost  invisible  excepting  to  the  practised 
eye.  .  . 

For  photographic  purposes,  especially  micro-photography  (which  is  one 
of  the  highest  uses  of  the  optical  lantern),  this  is  a  discovery  of  the  greatest 
importance,  as  not  only  can  the  strongest  visual  rays,  the  yellow,  be  made 
coincident  with  the  violet,  the  most  actinic  photographically,  but  a  third 
colour  can  be  brought  actually  coincident,  and  the  other  four  much  more 
nearly  so  than  has  ever  before  been  practicable.  In  the  early  days  of 
micro -photography,  after  the  focus  had  been  obtained  as  sharply  as 
possible,  a  slight  alteration  had  to  be  made  in  the  focus  to  secure  an 
equally  sharp  photograph,  and  as  this  alteration  was  mere  guess  work,  you 
can  readily  appreciate  the  advantage  of  not  having  to  make  any  second 
adjustment.  (y o  be  continued.)  Edward  J.  Smixh. 


SOME  RECENT  ADVANCES  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[A  Lecture  delivered  at  tlie  Fianklin  Institute.] 

There  is  so  much  to  he  said  on  the  subject  of  recent  advances  in  photography 
that  it  would  take  several  lectures  to  cover  the  ground  fairly  well  ;  I  have 
therefore  efigaged  only  to  speak  cf  some  recent  advances  in  photography,  and 
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shall  devote  most  of  my  time  to  those  branches  with  which  I  am  most  familiar. 
The  most  important  recent  advances  in  photography  are  the  rapid  gelatino- 
bromide  dry  plate  process,  the  isochromatic  or  colour-sensitive  processes,  film 
photography,  and  the  platinum  and  bromide  paper  printing  processes — all  of 
which  have  come  into  use  within  ten  years  past.  The  same  period  has  also 
witnessed  great  advances  in  the  applications  of  photography  to  the  printing- 
press,  including  the  first  commercially  successful  production  of  type-printing 
plates  direct  from  ordinary  photographic  negatives. 

The  Dry  Plate  Process. 

The  modern  rapid  gelatino-bromide  dry  plate  differs  from  the  old  wet 
collodion  plate  in  being  from  ten  to  100  times  more  sensitive,  and  in  keeping 
for  years  before  exposure  or  development.  The  increase  of  sensitiveness  is 
valuable  for  many  purposes,  especially  for  making  photographs  of  rapidly- 
moving  bodies  and  objects  that  are  dimly  lighted  ;  their  keeping  qualities 
render  them  useful  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes  for  which  wet  collodion 
j  plates  are  unsuitable.  Because  of  these  advantages,  the  introduction  of  this 
'  process  has  very  greatly  extended  the  application  of  photography,  which  is 
now  largely  employed  by  scientists  in  the  pursuit  of  their  investigations,  by 
artists  to  assist  them  in  their  labours,  by  travellers  to  secure  souvenirs  of 
|  their  journeys,  and  by  thousands  of  people  of  both  sexes,  young  and  old,  in 
!  the  pursuit  of  pleasure. 

The  first  successful  gelatino-bromide  dry  plates  were  made  by  Dr.  Maddox, 
an  amateur  photographer,  in  England,  in  1871  ;  and  the  first  gelatine  emulsion 
commercially  produced  was  advertised  for  sale  by  Mr.  Burgess  in  1873. 
These  emulsions  were  not  remarkably  sensitive,  although  somewhat  more  so 
than  wet  collodion  plates.  It  was  not  until  1878  that  Mr.  Bennett,  another 
amateur  photographer,  discovered  that  an  emulsion  of  extraordinary  sensi¬ 
tiveness  could  be  produced  by  prolonged  digestion  at  32°  C.  In  that  year 
many  experimentalists  produced  plates  that  were  probably  equal  in  every 
respect  to  the  best  commercial  dry  plates  of  to-day. 

It  took  several  years  to  convince  practical  photographers  generally  of  the 
superiority  of  the  gelatine  dry  plate  method,  but  it  has  now  superseded  the 
collodion  process  for  nearly  all  purposes,  and  thousands  of  important  photo¬ 
graphs  have  been  made  by  it  that  would  never  have  been  made  by  the  older 
method.  The  list  includes  photographic  maps  of  the  heavens,  photographs  of 
star  and  solar  spectra  a  hundred  times  more  perfect  than  could  be  produced  on 
wet  collodion  plates,  photographs  of  lightning  flashes,  balloon  photographs, 
photographs  of  animals  in  motion  and  birds  on  the  wing,  &c. 

One  of  the  most  popular  applications  of  this  process  by  amateurs  is  in  the 
production  of  instantaneous  pictures,  by  daylight  with  the  so-called  detective 
camera,  and  at  night  by  the  magnesium  flash  light. 

Film  Photography. 

Film  photography  is  a  method  of  producing  the  rapid  gelatino-bromide 
process  negatives  on  paper  instead  of  glass.  This  method  offers  the  important 
advantage  that,  as  the  support  for  the  sensitive  film  is  extremely  light  and 
flexible,  it  can  be  used  from  a  roll,  and  a  great  many  exposures  made  upon  the 
contents  of  a  single  roll  holder.  After  development  the  film  negatives  can  be 
stripped  from  the  paper  support,  preserved  between  the  leaves  of  books,  and 
printed  from  as  well  and  as  quickly  as  glass  negatives.  This  method  is  most 
useful  to  travellers,  but  is  not  likely  to  be  adopted  to  any  extent  for  home 
work.  Lantern  slides  have  also  been  made  on  these  films,  and  a  hundred  of 
them  may  be  carried  in  a  pocket  without  inconvenience. 

The  Gelatino-Bromide  Printing  Process. 

The  gelatino-bromide  printing  process  is  an  application  of  the  gelatino- 
bromide  process  to  the  production  of  positive  prints  by  development.  Suitable 
paper  is  coated  with  the  gelatino-bromide  emulsion,  and  the  development  of 
the  picture  is  effected  with  ferrous  oxalate.  The  extreme  sensitiveness  of 
this  paper  makes  it  the  easiest  method  we  have  for  producing  large  prints 
from  small  negatives.  The  prints  have  a  neutral  tone  that  is  pleasing  and 
artistic. 

The  Platinum  Printing  Process. 

The  platinum  printing  process  gives  about  the  same  effects  as  the  bromide 
paper  process,  and  is  cheaper,  but  can  be  employed  only  for  contact  printing, 
or  with  the  solar  camera. 

Isochromatic  Photography. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  rapid  gelatine  dry  plate  process  is  the  iso- 
chromatic,  or  colour-sensitive  process.  Ordinary  photographic  sensitive  plates 
are  comparatively  insensitive  to  the  green,  and  still  more  so  to  the  yellow  and 
red  of  the  spectrum,  so  that  those  colours  photograph  much  too  dark,  while 
blue  and  violet  photograph  too  light.  By  means  of  plates  made  sensitive  to 
the  green,  yellow,  and  red  rays,  and  employed  in  conjunction  with  light  filters 
of  coloured  glass,  this  defect  may  be  corrected.  Many  paintings  and  ,  art 
objects  that  could  not  be  photographed  successfully  in  the  ordinary  way 
because  of  their  colours  are  now  reproduced  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  by 
this  method,  which  is  variously  known  as  the  isochromatic,  orthochromatic, 
and  colour-sensitive,  or  correct  colour-tone  process.  Bromide  of  silver  is  made 
sensitive  to  the  green,  yellow,  and  red  rays,  by  treatment  with  certain  organic 
compounds,  such  as  chlorophyl,  cyanine,  eosine,  &c. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel,  of  Berlin,  was  the  first  to  discover  that  bromide  of  silver 
can  be  .made  sensitive  to  colour  in  this  manner.  In  the  course  of  some  experi¬ 
ments  in  spectrum  photography,  he  observed  that  plates  prepared  by  a  certain 
process  showed  relatively  more  green  sensitiveness  than  ordinary  collodion 
bath  plates,  and  at  once  set  to  work  to  discover  the  cause.  It  appeared  that  it 
might  .be  due  to  the  colour  of  the  film,  which  was  reddish,  and  he  tried  the 
effect  of  dyeing  the  film,  hoping  that  the  light  absorbed  and  held  in  the  film 
by  the  dye  would  be  forced  to  act  upon  the  sensitive  salt.  It  would  be  con¬ 
trary  to  all  known  physical  laws  for  the  mere  colouration  of  a  sensitive  film  to 
produce  this  result,  but  Dr.  Vogel  found  that  certain  dyes  did  in  some  way 
produce  colour  sensitiveness,  and  he  went  so  far  as  to  produce,  in  his 
laboratory,  a  photograph  of  a  blue  ribbon  on  a  yellow  background,  in  which 
the  ribbon  came  out  darker  than  the  background.  His  effort  to  prove  a  false 
theory  led  to  an  important  scientific  discovery.  His  plates  were  not,  however, 
sufficiently  sensitive  to  colour  to  have  any  commercial  value,  having,  indeed, 


far  less  absolute  colour  sensitiveness  than  the  ordinary  uncoloured  rapi  l 
gelatine  dry  plate  of  to-day  ;  nor  was  the  sensitiveness  distributed  throughout 
the  lower  portion  of  the  spectrum,  as  it  must  be  in  order  to  permit  of  the 
photographing  of  all  colours  correctly  at  one  time. 

Becquerel  and  Waterhouse,  who  soon  after  confirmed  Dr.  Vogel’s  results, 
each  discovered  a  new  and  better  colour  sensitiser.  Becquerel,  in  1875,  an¬ 
nounced  that  by  means  of  chlorophyl  he  had  made  plates  from  one-tenth  to 
one-fifth  as  sensitive  to  the  deep  red  of  the  prismatic  spectrum  as  to  the  violet. 
Waterhouse,  in  1876,  announced  that  he  had  obtained  strong  yellow  green 
sensitiveness  with  eosine ;  he  also  made  photographs  of  coloured  objects  on 
the  eosine  plates,  but  as  he  employed  no  light  filter,  the  blue  and  violet  rays 
still  did  nearly  all  the  work,  and  he  reported  the  experiment  a  failure.  Ducos 
du  Hauron,  of  Paris,  made  some  use  of  both  chlorophyl  and  eosine  in  experi¬ 
ments  in  heliochromy  in  1876-77,  but  did  not  try  to  produce  correct  mono¬ 
chrome  photographs  of  colours. 

The  first  correct  colour-tone  photographs  of  objects  in  all  colours  were  made 
by  myself  in  the  laboratory  of  Cornell  University,  in  the 
They  were  made  with  collodion  bromide  emulsion  plates,  sensitised  with  myrtle 
chlorophyl  and  an  infusion  of  tea,  and  exposed  through  a  light  yellow  medium. 
These  plates  were  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  times  more  red  sensitive  than  I 
of  Becquerel,  and  had  also  relatively  sufficient  sensitiveness  to  all  other  colours. 
I  published  the  method  in  1879,  but  nobody  tried  it.  Several  years  after, 
similar  processes  were  announced  in  Europe,  and,  in  18S6,  the  Franklin  In¬ 
stitute,  after  a  careful  investigation,  endorsed  my  claim  to  priority.  Measured 
by  results  only,  this  original  process  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  except  the 
colours  themselves,  and  is  not  equalled  by  any  other  yet  discovered.  It  is  the 
only  process  that  will  photograph  the  deep  red  pigments  successfully — but  it 
is  a  comparatively  troublesome  and  delicate  process  to  operate,  and  is  successful 
only  in  a  bright  light,  and  with  chlorophyl  obtained  from  certain  kinds  of 
leaves.  It  is  also  impossible  to  keep  chlorophyl  without  considerable  loss  of 
sensitiveness,  and  it  has  never  been  employed  successfully  with  gelatine  dry 
plates.  After  several  years  of  experiment,  erythrosine  and  cyanine  have  been 
generally  adopted,  because  they  can  be  successfully  employed  with  gelatine 
dry  plates,  which  are  far  more  convenient  to  use  than  collodion  emulsion,  and 
also  more  sensitive. 

In  order  to  show  the  characteristic  action  of  the  most  remarkable  colour 
sensitisers,  I  have  made  photographs  of  the  prismatic  solar  spectrum  on  plates 
prepared  as  follows  : — 

(1) ,  Plain  collodion  bromide  emulsion.  Shows,  with  short  exposure,  no 
action  in  or  below  the  green. 

(2) ,  Collodion  emulsion,  with  erythrosine.  Shows,  with  same  exposure,  enor¬ 
mous  action  in  the  yellow,  a  great  deal  in  the  green,  and  none  whatever  in  the 
red.  This  is  the  most  powerful  yellow  sensitiser  known. 

(3) ,  Collodion  emulsion  with  cyauine.  Shows,  with  same  exposure,  strong 
action  in  the  orange-red  and  yellow,  none  in  the  green,  and  none  in  the  deep 
red.  This  is  the  best  red  sensitiser  yet  discovered  for  gelatine  dry  plates. 

(I),  Collodion  emulsion,  with  year  and  a  half  old  chlorophyl,  which  had  been 
preserved  by  adding  zinc  powder  to  the  alcoholic  solution.  Although  the 
chlorophyl  has  lost  two-tliirds  of  its  original  sensitiveness  to  red  and  green,  it 
is  still  superior  to  cyanine,  both  in  extent  and  intensity  of  action,  but  has  the 
disadvantage  that  it  would  have  failed  with  a  gelatine  dry  plate.* 

Cyanine-erythrosine  gelatine  dry  plates,  although  they  do  not  compare  at 
all  favourably  with  chlorophyl  collodion  plates  in  relative  colour  sensitiveness, 
have  greater  absolute  sensitiveness  for  all  colours  except  deep  red  ;  and  because 
of  their  greater  general  sensitiveness,  easy  preparation,  and  keeping  qualities, 
they  have  greater  commercial  value.  The  average  photographer  very  much 
prefers  good  results  by  an  easy  process  to  better  results  by  a  more  troublesome 
one. 

It  is  also  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  number  of  photographers  who  have  any 
scientific  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  exceedingly  small,  and  much  that  is 
being  said  and  published  about  it  is  either  false  or  misleading. 

In  July,  1886,  the  chairman  of  a  London  photographic  society,  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  tried  the  orthochromatic  processes,  said  he  had  never  seen  a 
photograph  in  which  blue  came  out  darker  than  yellow.  In  December  ot  the 
same  year,  a  well-known  photographer  said,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  that  he  believed  orthochromatic  photography  to  be  a 
delusion  ;  he  added  that  he  had  not  tried  it,  “  nor  did  he  intend  to  do  soy’ 

Within  three  months  past  a  writer,  having  made  some  photographs  on 
ordinary  plates,  exposed  through  a  simple  yellow  colourscreen,  announced  th 
“the  orthochromatic  processes  ”  do  not  succeed  in  making  red  or  orange  photo¬ 
graph  lighter  than  blue,  but  make  the  colour  defect  somewhat  less  conspicuous  1 
The  author  of  “A  History  of  Photography,  Written  as  a  Practical  Guide  t  nd 
cm  Introduction  to  its  Latest  Developments ,”  published  within  six  months  i  ast, 
ignores  the  subject  altogether.  Others  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  speak 
of  colour-sensitive  gelatine  dry  plates  that  “can  be  used  without  the  colour 
screen,”  which  is  of  course  true,  because  any  plate  can  be  so  used,  but  is, 
nevertheless,  a  very  misleading  statement  when  made  in  this  connexion. 

The  scientific  and  practical  value  of  these  methods  has  been  sufficiently 
proved,  and  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  better  they  are  known,  the  in  ore  extensive 
will  be  their  employment  for  many  purposes.  Fred.  E.  Ives. 

(To  be  continued.). 

- - — 


jfnretgn  j3totcs  ani>  ilctos. 


Tiie  first  exclusively  photographic  exhibition  that  has  e\oi  taken 
place  in  Russia  was  recently  opened  at  St.  Petersburg  by  the 
Czar,  Czarina,  and  Czarewitch,  in  person,  and  a  host  of  grand  dukes 
and  duchesses  and  lesser  notabilities.  The  Czar,  who  hinmcit 
an  amateur  photographer,  spent  some  hours  examining  the  exluoits 


*  Since  delivering  this  lecture,  I  have  discovered  a  simple  and  certain  method  of 
producing  strongly  colour-sensitive  gelatino-bromide  plates  by  means  of  cliloropayl. 
'i'fiis  mctlicd  will  be  published  soon. 
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and  asking-  questions  about  them  of  Herr  Lewitzky  and  Herr  Leon 
Warnerke  (of  photometer  fame).  Amongst  the  exhibits  were  some 
groups  illustrative  of  peasant  life  and  costume  in  the  Caucusus  by 
Herr  Nicitin.  Two  dark  passages  are  utilised  for  lantern-slide 
exhibitions,  and  two  of  the  smaller  rooms  are  entirely  devoted  to  the 
applications  of  photography  to  the  service  of  science  :  photo-micro¬ 
graphs  and  micro-photographs  in  the  departments  of  physiology  and 
chemical  analysis  by  Dr.  Pohl  and  Prof.  Pospelew ;  photo-micrographs 
of  Russian  minerals  by  Prof.  Inosemzew ;  views  of  the  eclipse  of  the 
sun  by  Messrs.  Mendelejew  (son  of  the  celebrated  Russian  chemist), 
Bjelopolskiy,  and  L.  Warnerke;  of  the  spectra  of  stars  by  Dr.  B. 
Hasselberg,  See.  Every  visitor  to  the  exhibition  was  presented  with 
two  voting  cards,  upon  which  he  might  inscribe  the_  numbers  of  the 
exhibits  he  considered  worthy  of  an  award. 


M.  Boissonnas,  of  Geneva,  has  sent  to  several  photographic  societies 
a  couple  of  prints  that  are  much  admired.  One  is  a  view  of  an 
illumination,  accompanied  by  water  fountains  in  full  play,  somewhere 
on  the  Rhone,  near  Geneva.  This  view  was  taken  by  the  light  of  red 
and  green  Bengal  lights.  The  other  shows  some  fireworks,  the  bouquet 
of  one  feu  d' artifice,  sent  up  near  the  [shore  of  the  lake,  being  ex¬ 
cellently  rendered. 


Amongst  some  items  of  personal  news  it  is  said  that  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Germany — that  is,  Prince  William — and  his  brother,  Prince 
Pleinrich,  took  detective  cameras  with  them  to  San  Remo,  on  their 
memorable  visit  to  their  father  just  before  the  death  of  the  old 
Emperor  ;  but  that  visit  was  so  very  hurried,  and  so  many  subjects  of 
the  utmost  importance  claimed  their  attention,  that  it  is  very  un¬ 
likely  that  the  said  cameras  were  taken  out  of  their  cases  on  that 
occasion. 


Dr.  Heid  warmly  recommends  the  following  simple  method  of 
keeping  the  toning  bath  for  albumenised  prints  in  order.  Fill  a  litre 
bottle  with  water,  dissolve  half  a  gramme  of  chloride  of  gold  in  it, 
add  a  teaspoonful  of  well  powdered  whiting,  and  shake.  Let  the 
solution  settle  for  an  hour  or  two  until  it  becomes  colourless,  then 
decant  the  clear  liquid  and  filter  it.  Albumenised  paper  sensitised  on 
a  plain  1 :  10  silver  bath  will  tone  surely  and  equally  in  this  gold  bath. 
The  toning  bath  works  better  when  it  is  not  quite  new,  but  the 
strength  of  the  gold  must  be  kept  up  by  keeping  the  bottle  full  of 
water  and  adding  chloride  of  gold.  The  whiting  [or  chalk  in  the 
bottle  must  always  be  in  excess. 


IIerr  Jandaurek  restores  over  exposed  or  over  developed  negatives 
thus  : — A  stock  solution  is  made  of  10  grammes  of  sulphate  of  copper 
(blue  vitriol)  and  30  grammes  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  in 
120  c.c.  distilled  water.  To  use,  to  every  part  of  the  stock  solution 
add  ten  parts  of  water.  Lay  the  washed  negative  in  this  diluted 
solution,  gently  rocking  it  for  several  minutes,  until  both  by  looking 
down  upon  it  and  by  looking  through  it  its  surface  appears  covered 
by  a  dense  white  precipitate.  Take  out  the  negative,  rinse  it  well 
with  water,  and  then  lay  it  in  water  to  which  a  sixth  or  an  eighth  of 
liquid  ammonia  has  been  added  just  before  using,  until  the  negative  is 
sufficiently  reduced.  AVlien  sufficiently  reduced,  take  out  the  negative 
and  wash  it  well.  The  rapidity  of  the  reduction  depends  upon  the 
strength  of  the  ammonia,  which  should  always  be  added  fresh. 
Ilerr  Jandaurek  says  failure  can  only  result  from  want  of  neatness  or 
cleanliness  in  the  manipulations,  especially  insufficient  washing  after 
the  hypo  fixing  bath.  The  store  bottle  in  which  the  sulphate  of 
copper  solution  is  kept  should  always  be  well  shaken  before  using  any 
of  its  contents. 

— - # - — - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  6793. — “  Improvements  in  Photographic  Apparatus.”  A.  F.  Herzog. — 
Dated  M ay  7,  1888. 

No.  6814. — “Improvements  in  and  relating  to  Photographic  Apparatus.” 
S.  M.  Clark. — Dated  May  8,  1888. 

No.  6992. — “  Improvements  in  Dark  Slides  or  Plate  Holders  for  Photographic 
Cameras.”  M.  Tayleure. — Dated  May  10,  1888. 

SPECIFICATIONS  PUBLISHED. 

No.  15,542*. — “Holders  for  Photographic  Films.”  Communicated  by  East¬ 
man  &  Walker.  A.  J.  Boult. — Price  lid. 

No.  9402. — “Photographic  Rack,”  W.  Tylar. — Price  8 d. 


PATENT  COMPLETED. 

A  Combined  Folding  Metal  Washing,  Draining,  and  Drying  Rack  fob 
Photographic  Use. 

No.  9402.  William  Tylar,  31  Yates-street,  Aston,  Birmingham. — 

July  2,  1887. 

This  invention  relates  to  plate  racks  used  in  photography,  and  consists  in 
providing  a  skeleton-framed  metal  rack  in  which  the  plates  are  isolated  from 
each  other,  and  their  working  surfaces  are  preserved  from  all  contact  . 1 1 1  the 
metal  of  which  the  rack  is  composed,  thus  preventing  scratching  or  staining. 

Drying  and  draining  racks  have  hitherto  been  made  of  wood  or  of  corrugated 
sheets  of  metal.  These  are  open  to  several  objections  :  the  wooden  on<  s  when 
immersed  in  fluids  swell  and  the  liquids  used  penetrate  the  wood  and  make  it 
liable  to  stain  the  plates  ;  the  corrugated  metal  racks,  pierced  or  otherwise, 
are  objectionable  because  they  hinder  the  air  having  free  access  to  the  plates, 
and  thus  require  a  long  time  for  the  plate  to  dry,  and,  further,  the  air  coming 
from  one  direction  only,  the  drying  is  unequal  and  causes  stains  ;  the  plates 
coming  into  contact  with  the  metal  itself  is  also  an  objection.  My  invention 
is  intended  to  remedy  these  evils  and  specially  designed  to  allow  a  free  current 
of  air  to  penetrate  between  the  plates  in  all  directions. 

This  I  accomplish  by  using  a  specially  made  wire  or  thin  metal  (sheet)  rack 
or  grooving  covered  with  indiarubber,  guttapercha,  celluloid,  or  other  suitable 
soft  and  waterproof  material.  Wherever  the  surface  of  the  plates  rests  it  rests 
against  such  covered  parts.  This  grooving  can  also  be  used  in  plate  boxes  or 
other  photographic  goods  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  isolate  plates. 

Handles  are  attached,  and  also  a  trough  where  it  is  required  to  catch 
drainings  from  the  plates,  also  struts  to  give  rigidity  to  the  frame  when  open. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

May  22  . 

Great  Britain  (Technical) . 

5a,  Tall  Mall  East. 

„  22  . 

The  Studio,  Chauccry-lane,  Bolton. 
Andcrton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street, E.C. 
The  Institute,  Union-street. 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

"  23  . 

”  24  . 

»  24  . 

London  and  Provincial . 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday  night,  May  10,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above 
Association,  held  at  the  Masons  Hall  Tavern,  City,  Loudon,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Prestwich  presided. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw  exhibited  one  of  Lancaster’s  newest  form  of  “  iustanto- 
grapli”  cameras,  and  which  he  said  he  considered  to  be  a  marvel  of  cheapness. 
It  was  a  quarter-plate  camera  with  no  loose  parts,  and  racked  out  to  eleven  and 
a  half  inches. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  femarked  that  its  baseboard,  being  of  one  piece  of  wood, 
would  probably  warp  sooner  or  later. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  had  bought  the  old  form  of  instantograph  a  few 
months  ago  for  a  learner,  and  he,  too,  considered  it  cheap. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Grammer  exhibited  prints  upon  Liesegang’s  Aristotype  paper. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  exhibited  a  plate  partly  developed  with  hyclro- 
quinone  and  partly  with  pyro  and  ammonia  ;  the  former  gave  a  slightly  fogged 
image  and  the  latter  a  clear  one. 

Mr.  Cembrano  stated  that  different  samples  of  carbonate  of  soda  cause 
great  differences  in  developing  with  hydroquinone  ;  when  the  carbonate  is  pure 
little  bromide  is  needed  as  a  restrainer;  he  was  speaking  in  relation  to 
Balagny’s  formula,  namely  : — 

Sulphite  of  soda  (twenty-five  per  cent,  solution)  .  5  parts. 

Carbonate  of  soda  (twenty-five  per  cent,  solution)  .  10  ,, 

Hydroquinone  in  alcohol  (ten  per  cent,  solution)  .  1  part. 

The  foregoing  formula  related  to  crystallised  carbonate  of  soda  but  did  not  say 
so,  so  he  had  made  his  first  developer  too  strong  by  using  the  pure  dry 
powdered  carbonate  of  soda  generally  used  in  laboratories.  Those  who  write 
formula;  ought  to  say  what  carbonate  of  soda  they  mean.  A  properly  made 
hydroquinone  developer  works  well  and  does  for  instantaneous  exposures;  the 
less  the  amount  of  restraining  bromide  used  the  bluer  is  the  image. 

Mr.  Wellington  had  used  meta-bisulphite  of  potash  with  hydroquinone,  and 
had  obtained  stained  images. 

Mr.  Harrison  remarked  that  Mr.  Wellington’s  experience  had,  then,  been 
exactly  the  reverse  of  Mr.  Donkin’s.  M.  Balagny  said  that  sublimed  hydro¬ 
quinone  only  should  be  used  for  developing. 

Mr.  Wellington  thought  that  alcohol  need  not  be  used  with  it  as  a  solvent, 
for  seven  and  a  half  ounces  of  water  would  dissolve  sixty  grains  of  hydro¬ 
quinone. 

Mr.  Cowan  so  far  had  not  found  it  superior  to  pyro ;  its  slowness  was  its 
great  drawback. 

Mr.  R  Everett  had  had  thin  and  stained  images  with  hydroquinone  after  a 
quarter  of  an  hour’s  development. 

Mr.  Cembrano  had  not  yet  found  it  to  be  better  than  pyro,  but  Messrs. 
Morgan  &  Kidd  had  produced  some  beautiful  bromide  prints  with  it,  one  ot 
which,  presenting  some  peculiar  phenomena,  he  hoped  that  they  would  exhibit 
at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  that  Association. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  exhibited  a  detective  camera  purchased  from  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Artists’  Stores. 

Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  thought  it  to  be  of  obtrusive  form,  sure  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  public. 

Mr.  C.  Heinrich  Trinks  opined  that  it  was  called  a  detective  camera 
because  any  one  could  detect  it. 
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Mr.  Cehbrano  had  taken  a  detective  camera  to  a  recent  boat-race,  and  a 
bargeman  said  to  him,  “Come  on  my  barge,  sir,  and  you  can  let  your  pigeon 
off  when  you  like.  ” 

Mr.  A,  Haddon  pointed  out  that  the  detective  camera  before  them  had  the 
means  of  locking  the  instantaneous  shutter  until  shortly  before  being  required 
for  taking  the  view,  so  that  it  could  not  be  accidentally  released  in  the  general 
handling  of  the  instrument ;  he  thought  that  feature  to  be  a  good  one. 

Mr.  Everett  exhibited  a  print  upon  plain  paper  taken  with  ammonio-nitrate 
of  silver;  it  had  been  toned  with  platinum  and  looked  like  a  platinotype 
print. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  that  ammonio-nitrate  paper  tended  to  give  black  tones  in 
printing. 

Mr.  Harrison  asked  how  camera  legs  with  three  joints  worked  in  the  long 
run,  as  compared  with  camera  legs  with  two  joints. 

Mr.  Cowan  responded  that  they  were  not  so  firm. 

Mr.  Cembrano  said  that  Mr.  George  Smith’s  brattice  stand  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  market,  but  it  is  too  long,  and  can  be  improved  by  alterations  about  the 
head.  His  Manx  stand  is  also  good,  but  too  long  ;  a  stand  four  feet  six  inches 
in  height  is  quite  tall  enough  for  any  tourist. 

Mr.  Trinks  preferred  those  stands  which  had  sliding  legs,  and  advised  Mr. 
Harrison  to  use  such  only  when  travelling.  Recently  he  had  been  photo¬ 
graphing  in  and  about  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  where  the  ground  was 
exceedingly  uneven,  so  that  sliding  legs  to  the  camera  were  more  than  a  con¬ 
venience — they  were  perhaps  a  necessity.  He  used  a  Hare’s  stand,  and  it  had 
given  him  no  reason  for  complaint. 

Mr.  Bridge  considered  the  Sciopticon  Manx  stand  to  be  the  best  light  stand 
made  ;  it  could  be  weighted  in  the  wind  by  tying  a  weight  of  any  kind  to  the 
camera  screw.  The  brattice  stand  is  also  good,  but  its  legs  cannot  be 
shortened  ;  it  will  bear  half  a  hundredweight  at  the  top. 

Mr.  Cembrano  stated  that  Mr.  Collin’s  makes  an  excellent  bamboo  sliding 
stand  ;  it  is  expensive,  but  very  light  and  good  ;  a  man  might  sit  on  the  top  of 
it  without  its  giving  way. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 

On  Thursday,  May  10,  Sir  David  Salomons  read  a  paper  describing  a  simple 
apparatus  for  finding  approximately  the  focal  length  and  optical  centre  of  any 
lens.  Mr.  Lyonel  Clark  occupied  the  chair.  Discussion  followed  the  reading 
of  the  paper,  and  was  taken  part  in  by  Mr.  C.  Beck,  the  Chairman,  and  Dr. 
Lindsay  Johnson,  who  exhibited  an  apparatus  used  for  finding  the  focal  length 
of  spectacle  lenses. 

During  the  evening  Mr.  A.  Stroh,  by  special  request,  again  exhibited  and 
described  his  detective  stereoscopic  camera.  Much  interest  has  been  taken  in 
this  apparatus — Mr.  Stroh’s  own  production — as  combining  the  greatest  in¬ 
genuity  and  perfect  adjustment  of  pads. 

Previous  to  the  paper,  Mr.  D.  P.  Rodgers  exhibited  a  new  camera,  having  a 
novel  swing  arrangement. 

On  Thursday  evening,  May  24,  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  members  for 
discussion. 

- - 

PEOPLE’S  PALACE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

A  Photographic  Club  has  been  formed  in  connexion  with  the  People’s 
Palace,  Mile  End,  E.  The  officers  are — President :  Sir  Edmund  H.  Currie. — 
Vice-Presidents :  Messrs.  E.  Howard  Farmer,  F.  C.S.,  and  Robert  Mitchell. — 
Committee:  Messrs.  Albu,  Downing,  Farmer,  Gamble,  Hawkins,  Hellary,  and 
Lawday. — Librarian :  Mr.  Wm,  Ludlow. — Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer: 
Mr.  William  Barrett,  16,  Clare-road,  Forest  Gate. 

The  Club  is  somewhat  limited  to  its  acceptance  of  ordinary  members,  for  the 
rules  provide  that  ‘  ‘  persons  entitled  to  be  nominated  as  members  of  the  Club 
are  members  of  the  People’s  Palace,  and  any  persons  who  are  or  who  have  been 
students  of  the  Photographic  Class.” 

Honorary  members  are  nominated  by  the  Committee,  and  have  all  the 
privileges  of  the  Club.  The  subscription  for  ordinary  members  is  Is.  entrance 
fee  and  2s.  6 d.  per  annum,  while  that  for  honorary  members  is  any  sum  not 
less  than  10s.  6 d.  per  annum. 

The  inaugural  meeting  was  held  on  Saturday  last,  an  excursion  to  Hampstead 
being  arranged  for.  About  twenty  members  turned  up,  and  after  the  day’s 
work  a  group  of  the  Club  was  taken. 


NORTH  SURREY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  May  8  at  the  West  Norwood 
Constitutional  Club, — Mr.  G.  R.  Fludder  in  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  business,  Mr.  Wolff  showed  the  new  photographic  exposure 
scale  recently  invented  and  introduced  by  Mr.  Ackland.  It  consists  of  a  square 
card  having  attached  to  its  centre  three  revolving  dials,  and  is  intended  to  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  actinometer.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  sensi- 
tometer  number  of  the  plate  to  be  used  and  also  of  the  actinic  value  of  the 
light,  Mr.  Ackland’s  new  scale  gives,  without  any  calculation,  the  correct 
exposure  required  for  any  given  subject. 

At  the  next  meeting,  Tuesday,  May  29,  Mr.  J.  Thompson  will  give  a  lecture 
entitled  A  Journey  through  Cambodia,  illustrated  with  lantern  slides. 

It  is  decided  to  hold  the  first  outing  of  the  season  at__Ewell  on  Saturday, 
June  2,  when  Mr.  Down  will  pioneer  the  members. 


BIRKENHEAD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  on  the  10th  instant, — 
^M^aUl  ^an£e>  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Houghton  was  elected  a  member. 

It  having  been  decided  at  the  last  meeting  to  hold  a  photographic  survey  of 
the  Hundred  of  Wirral,  considerable  time  was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
carrying  out  the  scheme  successfully.  Mr.  John  Hargreaves,  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Historical  Society,  had  prepared  specially  for  the  occasion  lithographed 


maps  of  the  district  marked  off  in  as  equally  as  possible  fifteen  different  sec¬ 
tions,  showing  everything  of  note  in  each.  The  names  of  some  thirty  members 
having  been  handed  in  to  the  Secretary,  the  various  sections  were  balloted  for, 
two  operators  being  allocated  to  each.  Mr.  Hargreaves,  unavoidably  absent, 
sent  a  long  letter  stimulating  the  members  to  enter  on  the  work  enthusiastically, 
and  pointing  out  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the  Association  when  it 
was  completed  and  made  public. 

Mr.  Lange  exhibited  his  detective  camera  and  explained  the  working  of  its 
shutter,  which  is  a  modification  of  the  Kershaw,  having  a  double  roll  of  doth 
with  an  aperture  in  each,  which  moving  in  opposite  directions  gives  greatly- 
increased  rapidity.  He  exhibited  some  examples  of  work  done  with  it  at  a 
local  race  meeting,  where  the  horses  in  jumping  were  represented  in  mid  air 
and  perfectly  sharp  all  over. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  and  explained  James’s  magnesium  flash  lamp. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  Association’s  competition  for  the  best  set,  limited 
to  six  exposures  and  untouched  negatives,  on  Saturday,  June  9,  the  locality 
selected  being  from  Bromborough  Station  to  Bebington  Village. 


LEICESTER  AND  LEICESTERSHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  9th  instant, — Mr.  C.  Underwood, 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

One  member  was  admitted. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Tucker  announced  that  the  members  of  the  Loughborough 
Photographic  Society  intended  visiting  Wingfield  Manor,  and  the  members  of 
the  Leicester  Photographic  Society  were  invited  to  join  them. 

It  was  determined  that  the  first  excursion  of  the  Society  for  the  season  be  to 
Wingfield  on  June  13,  and  amalgamate  with  the  Loughborough  Society  for 
that  purpose. 

The  President  (Mr.  Geo.  Bankart)  then  gave  his  promised  demonstration 
on  Development  of  Alpha  Paper.  Having  some  already  exposed  prints  he 
proceeded  to  develop  them  by  ferrous  oxalate,  explaining  as  he  progressed  the 
different  dodges  he  had  found  useful  and  which  had  assisted  him  at  arriving  at 
good  results  ;  the  after  processes  of  fixing  and  toning  were  gone  through  and 
explained,  and  the  whole  was  satisfactorily  accomplished  and  found  consider¬ 
able  favour  with  the  members  present. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  then  demonstrated  the  process  of  stripping  a  negative  for 
the  purpose  of  reversing,  which  proved  a  very  useful  experience  to  the 
members. 

This  being  the  last  evening  meeting  for  the  session,  the  meeting  was 
adjourned  until  the  second  Wednesday  in  October. 


SHEFFIELD  CAMERA  CLUB. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  above  Club  was  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  May  9,  at  No.  8,  Fitzalan-square, — Dr.  T.  H.  Morton  presided. 

The  principal  business  transacted  was  the  appointment  of  officers,  and  the 
following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  : — President :  Dr.  Morton. — 
Vice-Presidents:  Messrs.  B.  W.  Winder,  F.C.S.,  and  G.  E.  Maleham. — 
Treasurer:  Mr.  W.  Gilley. — Hon.  Secretary:  Mr.  J.  0.  Arnold,  F.C.S.— 
Committee:  Messrs.  C.  F.  Coombe,  M.R.C.S.,  G.  T.  W.  Newsholme,  M. P. S., 
E.  Howarth,  F.R.A.S.,  Hardy,  F.C.S.,  Charles  Yeomans,  and  J.  H.  Rawson. 

Satisfactory  arrangements  were  then  made  for  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
Club,  which  has  every  prospect  of  success. 


IPSWICH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  excursion  of  this  young  Society  took  place  on  May  12. 

On  arrival  at  their  destination  a  business  meeting  was  held  on  the  banks  of 
the  Gipping,  and  Messrs.  D.  0.  Wollaston,  jun.,  E.  R.  Fry,  A.  W.  Brown, 
A.  Attewell,  and  W.  H.  Mitchell,  were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Cameras  were  then  brought  out,  and  the  party  broke  up  into  sections, 
seeking  for  pictures  in  different  directions,  but  all  again  meeting  at  a  pic¬ 
turesque  old  lime  pit  near  Barham  Church.  The  weather  line  ,  all  veic 
satisfied. 


CARDIFF  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Mr  the  meeting  on  the  9tli  instant  Mr.  Alexander  Ivellar,  the  President,  oci  u- 

oied  the  chair.  ,  .  , 

'  Messrs.  Cecil  H.  Murrell,  E.  P.  Lee,  W.  Morgan,  and  W.  Foster,  were  elected 

^Several  pictures  taken  on  an  excursion  having  been  exhibited  and  compared, 
t  was  decided  to  hold  an  exhibition  in  the  autumn  of  photographs  and  photo- 
graphic  apparatus,  open  to  tlie  United  Kingdom,  at  which  medals  and  cei  titi¬ 
vates  will  be  awarded  in  amateur  and  professional  classes.  Lneouragin;: 
promises  of  support  have  been  offered  and  a  strong  committee  has  been 

During  the  evening  Mr.  S.  W.  Allen  favoured  the  members  with  a  demon¬ 
stration  on  bromide  printing.  _ 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  seventh  ordinary  meeting  of  the  current  session  was  held  on  the  evening 
of  May  2, — The  President  occupying  the  chair. 

Three  gentlemen  were  elected  as  ordinary  members.  .  .  , 

Mr.  A.  N.  M ‘Alpine  gave  a  lecture  on  Photo-micrography,  vlnch  containe 
much  that  was  interesting  to  the  large  number  of  members 
lecturer  advanced  and  recommended  a  style  ot  takmg  negati  es  .  * 

objects  different  from  that  in  common  use,  and  to  diustrate  his  meam  - 
hibited  the  apparatus  he  employed  for  the  purpose  iVlnw^amera  which 
microscope  placed  vertically,  and  over  which  was  tlJ  l  TosTuon  bv  sde 
could  be  expanded  or  contracted  as  required,  and  kep “  iS n~r 

screws  working  on  uprights.  No  focussing  screen  is  used,  and  the  lecturer 
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maintained  that,  in  addition  to  the  ease  with  which  negatives  could  be  made, 
the  results  were  equal  to  those  obtained  by  the  common  method.  Mr. 
M ‘Alpine  explained  that  he  had  only  recently  taken  to  the  making  of  micro¬ 
negatives,  and  while  he  handed  round  examples  of  what  he  had  done,  he  did 
so  more  to  show  how  easy  the  work  was  than  for  any  excellence  it  possessed. 

Mr.  T.  Brebner  followed  with  further  explanation  of  the  apparatus  made 
use  of,  and  exhibited  an  arrangement  of  a  kind  similar  to  that  shown  by  Mr. 
M ‘Alpine,  though  of  a  less  finished  construction. 

Mr.  J.  Forgan  also  brought  forward  a  microscope  mounted  on  an  adjustable 
stand,  with  the  object  of  making  negatives  of  micro-slides.  He  gave  some 
reasons  for  holding  the  opinion  that  the  usual  method  of  photographing 
microscopic  objects  was  to  be  preferred  to  that  advocated  by  Mr.  M ‘Alpine, 
and  quoted  some  authorities  in  support  of  his  remarks.  At  the  same  time  he 
thought  the  Society  greatly  indebted  to  the  lecturer  for  his  able  treatment  of 
the  general  subject,  which  was  one  of  ever-growing  importance,  and  which  the 
Edinburgh  Society  ought  not  to  be  behind  in  making  acquaintance  with. 

Mr.  James  M‘Glashan  made  a  communication  respecting  a  fault  in  stripping 
films,  at  the  same  time  exhibiting  an  example  of  what  lie  complained.  He 
said  : — 

The  matter  I  bring'  before  yon  does  not  call  for  any  lengthened  remarks  on  my  part, 
but  so  much  interest  had  been  taken  in  the  Eastman  stripping  films  by  both  amateur 
and  professional  photographers,  that  I  thought  even  a  short  statement  of  a  possible 
cause  of  failure  might  be  of  interest,  and  enable  those  who  use  them  to  save  both  time 
and  patience.  I  had  occasion  to  use,  during  last  summer,  a  large  number  of  these 
films,  and  was  pleased  with  the  results,  having  then  been  invariably  successful  in 
stripping  jjhein  and  producing  good  negatives.  About  a  month  ago,  however,  I  tried 
a  roll  which  I  got  in  J uly  last  year,  and  which  had  never  been  opened  and  kept  in  a 
quite  dry  place  in  a  drawer.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  paper  support  would 
not  strip  from  the  sensitive  film,  although  I  tried  long  immersion  in  hot  water  and 
water  nearly  boiling.  The  once  soluble  substratum  had  become  insoluble.  I  then 
tried  a  piece  of  a  roll  which  I  got  more  recently — say  a  month  later,  and  which  I  knew 
to  be  perfect  at  first — and  in  it  I  found  the  same  fault  existed,  although  to  a  less 
extent,  as  I  managed  with  considerable  difficulty  to  strip  it.  The  remedy  for  this,  of 
course,  is  only  to  use  films  which  are  comparatively  new,  or  probable  failure  will  be 
the  result.  If  one  considers  what  must  be  the  process  of  manufacture,  the  cause  is 
quite  apparent.  The  paper  will  be  first  coated  with  a  plain  gelatine,  and  this  will  be 
allowed  to  dry  wholly  or  partially.  The  emulsion  to  ’which  chrome  alum  has  been 
added  is  then  spread  over  this,  and  some  of  the  chrome  alum,  although  it  may  be  an 
infinitesimal  quantity,  is  bound  to  permeate  the  plain  gelatine,  and  it  will  be  only  a 
question  of  time  when  the  whole  film  will  become  insoluble.  Of  course  keeping  the 
film  in  a  damp  place  would  aggravate  the  evil,  but  it  will  not  keep  long,  I  think, 
under  the  very  best  conditions.  Another  thing  which  must  be  observed  with  these 
films  is  that  they  must  be  stripped  immediately  after  development  and  fixing,  because 
if  allowed  to  dry  they  become  insoluble  from  the  same  reason  that  I  have  stated — 
that  is,  that  the  chrome  alum  finds  its  way  from  one  portion  of  the  film  to  the  other, 
which  becomes  insoluble  on  drying. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  a  number  of  negatives  taken  on  Mawson  &  Swan’s 
photo-mechanical  plates  which  had  been  sent  by  that  firm.  The  clearness  of 
the  shadows  and  the  density  of  the  high  lights  were  extraordinary,  and  amply 
demonstrated  that  gelatine  films  under  favourable  conditions  were  perfectly 
suited  for  mechanical  work. 


ST.  LOUIS  CAMERA  CLUB. 

A  meeting  of  this  Club  was  held  on  jthe  16th  ultimo, — President  Bain  in  the 
chair. 

The  paper  of  the  meeting  was  read  by  Mr.  Butler,  the  subject  being  The 
Platinotype  Process.  Materials  for  the  demonstration  which  followed  were 
furnished  by  Messrs.  Willis  &  Clements,  of  Philadelphia,  the  proprietors  of  the 
patents.  The  paper  began  with  a  brief  account  of  the  printing  processes  in 
general  use  and  divided  them  into  two  classes — development  processes  and 
printing-out  processes.  The  objections  to  the  ordinary  process  of  “silver 
printing”  were  fully  discussed,  and  the  superior  permanency  and  greater  ease 
of  working  the  platinotype  process  were  explained  and  illustrated.  The 
demonstration  which  followed  the  paper  was  watched  with  great  interest  by 
the  members,  to  most  of  whom  the  practical  working  of  the  process  was  new. 

The  lantern  slides  of  the  Brooklyn  Camera  Club  and  of  the  Boston  Camera 
Club  were  exhibited  to  the  members  present. 

GERMAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  above  Society  the  following  officers  were  elected  : — 
President:  Mr.  A.  Mildenberger.  —  Vice-President :  Mr.  0.  Buchler. — Trustees: 
Messrs.  L.  Nagel,  A.  Baumgarten,  and  Fruliwirtli. — Treasurer:  Mr.  G.  E. 
Pellnitz. — Financial  Secretary:  Mr.  L.  S chill. ■ — Secretaries:  Messrs.  A. 
Esselborn  and  H.  G.  Borgfeldt. — Librarians :  Messrs.  L.  Burkhardt  and  L. 
Schmidt. 

[We  are  glad  to  find  that  this  once  active  Society  is  not  dead,  as  reported, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  receive  reports  of  their  meetings  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage. — Eds.] 

©omggonttettce. 

May  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France, — Change  of 
Address. — Exhibition  of  Photographic  Accessories  in  the  Saloons 
.of  the  Society. — A  Silver  Medal  awarded  to  one  of  the  Members 
of  our  Society  by  the  Photographic  Society  of  Vienna. — Presenta¬ 
tion  of  Mechanical  Prints. — Lectures  a  la  Chambre  Syndicale  de 
Photographie. — Presentation  of  Cameras. — A  New  Positive  Printing 
Paper. — M.  Davanne’s  New  Book  (Second  Volume)  on  Photography. 
The  Photographic  Society  of  France  held  their  monthly  meeting  on 
Friday  evening,  the  4th  instant,  M.  Davanne  in  the  chair. 

The  President  informed  the  members  that  on  account  of  the  great 
influx  of  new  members  the  Committee  had  been  compelled  to  hire  a 
much  larger  room  for  their  meetings.  For  the  future  their  business  and 
reunions  would  take  place  at  No.  76,  Rue  ties  Petites  Champs. 


In  order  to  inaugurate  the  new  locale  an  exhibition  of  cameras  and 
other  photographic  accessories  would  take  place;  only  members  of  tiM. 
Society  could  exhibit,  naturally — space,  Ac.,  being  quite  free.  The  object 
that  the  Committee  has  in  view  is,  that  any  amateur,  public  functionary, 
or  savant,  about  to  be  sent  on  a  scientific  mission  to  foreign  climes,  may 
at  a  glance  see,  judge,  and  distinguish  the  best  apparatus  he  can  pur¬ 
chase  for  the  object  he  has  in  view.  This  idea  was  broached,  I  remember, 
when  I  was  in  London  some  years  ago  in  connexion  with  the  Club,  and 
for  the  carrying  out  of  which  Mr.  Henderson  generously  offered  100/. 
Why  the  idea  did  not  take  a  practical  form  in  London  I  know  not ;  let 
us  hope  that  in  Paris  it  will  bear  fruit  and  render  service  to  all.  I  must 
criticise  nevertheless  the  idea  of  preventing  outsiders  showing  off  their 
inventions.  There  are  not  many  manufacturers  of  cameras  and  photo¬ 
graphic  appliances  in  Paris  that  are  not  members  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  France,  or  otherwise  this  rule  would  create  discord,  as  in  order 
to  show  off  their  wares  they  must  become  members,  which  appears  at  first 
sight  (to  the  uninitiated)  like  as  if  a  snare  was  laid  to  catch  members. 
This  is  not  so ;  the  Society  is  too  flourishing  and  the  Committee  too 
honourable  to  lend  their  reputation  to  such  acts.  I  therefore  think  it 
would  have  been  wise  to  have  allowed  all  to  show  off  their  goods,  and 
charge  space  to  non-members  or  foreigners  :  the  Society  would  then  have 
accomplished  the  object  they  had  in  view — a  large  selection  of  models  to 
choose  from. 

The  President  announced  that  he  had  received  a  silver  medal  from  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Vienna  to  be  given  to  M.  Londe.  He  (the  Chair¬ 
man)  was  very  happy  indeed  to  hand  the  medal  to  M.  Londe,  one  of  the 
members  of  their  Society.  M.  Londe  in  a  few  words  expressed  his  thanks 
to  M.  Davanne  and  his  gratitude  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Vienna. 

M.  Fisch,  one  of  the  late  pupils  of  the  Ecole  National  des  Arts  Decoratifs, 
exhibited  a  great  number  of  proofs  obtained  by  mechanical  printing. 

The  President  of  the  “  Chambre  Syndicale  de  la  Photographie  ”  informed 
the  members  that  a  course  of  lectures  on  photographic  apparatus  would 
be  given  monthly  at  18,  Rue  Lancry. 

A  great  number  of  cameras  by  different  makers  were  shown  :  a  tendenoy 
in  the  inventors  is  to  imitate  the  detective  camera — nothing  novel  to  be 
seen. 

A  new  spring  shutter  was  passed  round  :  the  novelty  in  it  is,  that  when 
once  wound  up  it  will  expose  twenty  plates  one  after  the  other  without 
requiring  to  be  set  for  each  exposure,  as  in  other  instantaneous  shutters. 

A  member  spoke  of  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  plates  as  manufactured 
in  Belgium.  It  appears  that  a  kind  of  coating  is  given  to  the  plate — or 
may  it  not  be  called  a  backing  ?  This  coating  is  composed  of  a  chemical 
which  acts  as  a  developer,  so  that  when  an  amateur  or  photographer  has 
exposed  his  plate  he  has  only  to  plunge  it  into  a  dish  of  water,  the 
backing  dissolves  and  develops  the  plate.  M.  Vidal  informed  the  mem¬ 
bers  that  Madame  Monckhoven  had  written  him  some  time  ago  that 
they  had  the  intention  to  prepare  such  plates  at  Ghent,  but  he  (M.  Vidal) 
counselled  her  not  to  put  the  developing  chemical  on  the  back,  but  rather 
impregnate  sheets  of  paper,  which  could  be  enclosed  in  the  box  with  the 
prepared  plates.  The  operator  could  take  a  sheet  of  this  prepared  paper 
and  plunge  it  into  the  developing  tray  with  the  plate,  the  image  would 
develop  out  gradually,  the  action  of  the  developer  could  be  controlled 
with  ease,  the  impregnated  paper  could  be  taken  out  if  the  development 
went  on  too  rapidly,  Arc.  I  myself  have  a  tendency  to  prefer  the 
backing  if  it  could  be  made  to  serve  two  objects :  the  first  is  to  prevent 
blurring,  the  second  to  develop  the  latent  image.  I  forgot  to  add  that  it 
is  said  that  the  fixing  chemical  is  added  at  the  same  time.  This  caused 
a  great  grin  and  laughter  among  the  members ;  but  I  took  it  as  a  joke, 
which  probably  it  is. 

M.  Balagny  presented  a  kind  of  detective  camera,  which  he  informed 
us  was  invented  by  a  gentleman  in  America  named  Smith.  This  camera 
contained  a  looking-glass  placed  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  reflected  the 
image  like  the  camera-obscuras  of  our  childish  days.  It  appears  this 
mirror  is  easily  got  out  of  the  way  when  it  is  necessary  to  allow  the  rays 
passing  through  the  lens  to  fall  upon  the  sensitive  plate. 

M.  Herve  made  a  long  communication  as  to  how  the  tones  of  gelatino- 
bromide  of  silver  positives  could  be  changed  or  modified  at  will. 

M.  Raymond,  proprietor  of  the  Autocopiste,  presented  a  new  paper 
which  it  is  said  will  ere  long  throw  the  old  albumenised  paper  out  of  the 
market.  The  price  is  very  cheap  ;  I  see  that  about  forty-eight  cartes -de- 
visits  can  be  purchased  for  about  1(M.  English  money.  The  paper  is 
put  into  a  printing  frame  upon  the  negative  and  exposed  to  diffused  light 
from  three  to  eight  seconds,  according  to  the  density  of  the  negative. 

If  black  tones  are  wanted  the  latent  image  is  developed  in  the  following 
solution : — 

A. 

Water  . . . .  1000  parts. 

Neutral  oxalate  of  potash .  200  ,, 

Potassium  bromide  .  20  ,, 

B. 

Water  . . . . .  500  parts. 

Sulphate  of  iron .  75  ,, 

Citric  acid  . .  2  ,, 

Mix  twelve  parts  of  B  with  fifty  parts  of  A,,  and  develop. 

If  purple  tones  be  desired  the  proof  must  be  exposed  double  the  time, 
and  developed  in  the  following  bath  : — 
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C. 


Water  .  1000  parts. 

Neutral  oxalate  of  potash  .  100  ,, 

Citrate  of  magnesia  .  12  ,, 

Potassium  bromide  .  2  ,, 


When  ready  to  develop  mix  six  parts  of  the  solution  B  with  sixty  parts 
of  the  above  (C).  If  only  three  parts  of  B  be  used  instead  of  six  the  tone 
of  the  positives  can  be  brought  from  sepia  to  blood  red. 

The  proofs  are  fixed  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  if  a 
dull  or  matt  surface  be  required  they  are  left  to  dry  ;  if  a  brilliant  surface 
be  in  favour  the  prints  are  squeegeed  down  upon  a  talced  glass  plate. 

A  great  number  of  very  pretty  proofs  were  distributed  among  those 
present.  Large  glass  transparencies  for  window  decoration  were  exhibited. 
M.  Raymond  was  felicitated  for  the  progress  he  had  attained. 

The  Secretary  informed  the  members  that  Messrs.  Gauthier  Villars 
had  just  turned  out  of  their  press  the  second  volume  of  M.  Davanne’s 
work,  and  that  a  specimen  of  that  valuable  work  was  sent  as  a  present  to 
the  Society,  and  could  be  examined  after  the  meeting. 

M.  Davanne  is  well  known  as  an  able  writer  and  as  an  expert  Jon 
photographic  matters.  We  wish  his  work  every  success. 

Peof.  E.  Stebbing. 


PROPOSED  ALTERATION  OF  STANDARDISE  EXPOSURES. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer  must  be  very  sanguine,  and  very 
oblivious,  to  suppose  that  the  controversy  in  the  Photographic  Neivs  had 
convinced  me  of  the  advantages  of  his  proposed  new  standard,  seeing 
that  it  was  subsequent  to  that  controversy  that  I,  in  common  with  most 
of  the  speakers  at  the  Photographic  Society’s  meeting  at  which  the 
proposal  was  brought  forward,  opposed  it  on  the  same  grounds  that  I 
do  now. 

To  object  to  the  accepted  standard,  that  many  lenses  have  an  aperture 
smaller  than  J,  and  that,  therefore,  we  may,  in  calculacing  our  unit,  be 
calculating  for  a  stop  which  does  not  exist,  appears,  judging  from 
Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  putting  this  expression  in  italics,  to  present  itself  to 
his  mind  as  a  reductio  ad  absurdum.  The  same  objection  applies  with 
somewhat  greater  force  to  his  own  standard.  It  is,  moreover,  as  unreason¬ 
able  to  object  to  a  unit  for  measuring  from  that  is  larger  than  may 
sometimes  be  required,  as  to  object  to  an  inch  or  a  quart  as  standards, 
because  we  may  have  to  measure  amounts  less  than  either  of  those 
quantities. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  states  that  he  has  worked  out  a  graphic  method  for  the 
purpose.  In  the  graphic  method  which  I  published  in  your  columns  in 
1879,  and  again  in  1881,  it  is  seen  that  the  only  division  of  the  focal 
length  required  to  be  made  by  the  photographer  is,  for  the  accepted 
standard,  a  division  by  4.  By  the  proposed  standard  the  division  must 
be  made  by  \/ib  or  3-162,  &c.  To  put  the  question  as  Mr.  Dallmeyer 
does  it,  as  a  choice  between  Vi6  an(i  Vio  or  their  multiples  as  divisors, 
is  to  lead  people  with  no  mathematical  knowledge  to  suppose  that  the 
division  is,  in  either  case,  a  formidable  matter.  In  fact  the  divisors  are, 
as  has  been  said  before,  4  for  the  accepted  standard,  3T62,  Ac.,  for  the 
proposed  one ;  and,  after  all,  the  operator  has  throughout  the  series  to 
deal  with  and  compare  higher  numbers  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the 
former,— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  E.  Debenham. 


REFRACTION  DIFFICULTIES. 

To  the  Editors, 

Gentlemen, — In  the  interesting  letter  by  “  Out  of  Focus  ”  in  your  last, 
his  explanation  of  Case  2  propounds  an  abstiuse  theory  which  I  am 
sorry  to  supplant  by,  a  very  simple  and  doubtlessly  the  correct  explanation, 
as  I  can  state  from  personal  experience.  It  is  evident  his  camera  is  not 
rigid  enough.  I  also  have  one  of  the  ingenious  and  very  light  cameras, 
of  the  make  he  names,  which  gives  just  the  effect  he  describes,  as  the 
back  gives  way  slightly  when  the  double  slide  charged  with  plates  is  put  in 
and  its  weight  comes  into  play.  The  “singular  ”  part  of  “  Out  of  Focus’s” 
experience  is  also  rendered  completely  simple,  for,  as  the  lower  edge  of 
the  plate  may  be  looked  upon  as  situated  at  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever,  the 
deviation  there  from  “  focus  ”  will  be  nearly  zero,  but  will  increase  as  the 
place  of  the  image  is  nearer  the  upper  part  (in  this  case  it  would  be  the 
horse’s  legs).  I  have  little  doubt  that  your  correspondent  used  a  quick 
lens  for  his  horse  negatives,  so  that  any  little  deviation  from  “  focus  ” 
would  instantly  show,  while  for  his  buildings  if  he  used  a  lens  with  small 
stop  it  would  not  be  perceived.  If  he  keep  his  camera  I  think  he  will 
not  have  much  to  complain  of  refraction  difficulties,  whatever  the  climatic 
conditions,  so  long  as  he  uses  a  tolerably  small  diaphragm. — I  am,  yours, 
&c.,  G.  Wathough  Webster. 


HELIOCHROMY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — One  more  word  about  lieliochromic  ‘  ‘  reproduction 
colours.” 

In  the  description  of  my  process,  now  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 


Franklin  Institute,  I  did  not  state  the  character  of  my  reproduction 
colours,  except  to  say  that  they  could  be  made  to  counterfeit  all  parts  of 
the  spectrum  to  the  eye,  by  combining  in  different  proportions,  and  that 
they  were  not  the  same  for  pigments  as  for  coloured  lights.  Butina 
diagram,  intended  merely  to  make  clear  the  mechanism  of  the  process, 
I  have  indicated  the  reproduction  colours  as  counterfeiting  the  red,  yellow, 
and  blue  of  the  spectrum,  without  stating  the  fact  that  I  there  referred  to 
reproduction  in  pigments,  on  paper  or  glass,  and  not  to  reproduction  by 
projection  with  coloured  lights.  The  method  of  reproduction  by  pigment 
printing  was  the  first  one  afterwards  mentioned,  but  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  possibility  of  a  misunderstanding  I  should  have  been  more 
explicit. 

When  the  lantern  method  was  employed  at  my  lecture,  I  used  red, 
green,  and  blue-violet  lights,  which  were  exhibited  separately  before 
combining  upon  the  screen,  and  I  have  never  even  tried  to  counterfeit 
the  spectrum  by  a  mixture  of  red,  yellow,  and  blue  light. — I  am,  yours, 
&c.,  Feed.  E.  Ives. 

Philadelphia,  April  28,  1888. 


ANTAGONISM  IN  NATURE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  Journal  of  the  11th  inst.  a  reference  is  made 
to  the  recent  valuable  lecture  of  Sir  W.  R.  Grove  on  Antagonism  in 
Nature.  You  therein  express,  in  reference  to  a  photo-electrical  experiment 
mentioned  by  the  lecturer,  that  you  “should  imagine  that  the  collodion 
containing  iodide  of  silver  teas  developed  by  a  reducing  agent  rather  than 
that  iodised  collodion  ivas  placed  in  a  silver  bath  to  bring  about  the 
darkening ,”  and  you  are  correct  in  your  surmise. 

You  have  evidently  founded  your  notice  on  the  report  contained  in  a 
valuable  contemporary,  which,  in  regard  to  the  experiment  mentioned, 
was  incorrect. 

It  is  strange  that  the  investigation  in  question  seems  to  have  been 
unnoticed  by  the  photographic  world  since  its  first  publication,  till  I 
called  the  attention  of  the  Photographic  Club  thereto  in  a  recent  short 
communication.  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  your  own  columns 
(p.  107),  no  further  back  than  February  17  of  the  current  year,  to  find  a 
correct  report  of  Sir  W.  R.  Grove’s  experiment  clearly  stated. 

28,  Leinster-square,  W.,  May  15,  1888.  Henry  E.  Davis. 

P.S. — On  a  subsequent  occasion  I  ventured  the  suggestion  that  the 
antagonism  of  magnetism  and  radiant  light  may  possibly  be  a  cause  oi 
the  asserted  necessity  for  lengthened  exposure  during  east  wind. 


THE  PIRATICAL  AMATEUR. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  about  to  sell  some  of  my  photographs  at  a  fancy 
bazaar  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  a  hospital.  Am  I  behaving  in  a  piratical 
manner  towards  the  professional  photographers  here  and  elsewhere  ? 

In  India  the  amateur  must  interfere  with  the  professional  photographer 
as  much  as  he  does  anywhere  else,  yet  I  have  never  noticed  the  single 
photographer  of  an  up-country  station  to  be  struck  with  dismay  on  my 
announcing  myself,  a  new  arrival,  as  an  amateur.  Y  hen  people  want 
their  houses,  horses,  babies,  or  regiments  photographed  I  send  them  to 
the  professional  photographer  if  there  be  one,  affirming  that  his  work  will 
be  much  better  than  mine. 

As  a  rule  the  professional’s  portraits,  groups,  Ac.,  and  views  of  places 
of  public  interest,  are  so  infinitely  superior  to  those  of  the  ordinary  ama¬ 
teur  that  the  latter  can  do  him  no  harm,  and,  in  India  at  any  rate,  the 
amateur  spends  a  lot  of  his  money  in  plates,  chemicals,  Ac.,  and  piinliug, 
with  the  professional.  It  will  be  found,  I  fancy,  that  amateurs  capable 
of  producing  work  equal  to  that  of  professionals  do  not  distribute  their 
productions  freely  enough  to  damage  their  professional  brother  photo¬ 
graphers.  I  speak  only  of  India,  as  I  have  not  been  at  home  much  during 
the  last  sixteen  years,  and  therefore  cannot  judge  of  the  position  in 

England.  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

Whatever  damage — and  I  believe  it  to  be  slight  the  amateur  does  to  the 
professional,  he  certainly  benefits  bodies  of  men  deserving  of  consideration 
equally  with  the  professional  photographer.  I  refer  to  those  who  supply  the 
means  of  taking  photographs.  The  vast  expenditure  over  the  production 
of  each  good  photograph  by  the  amateur,  must  be  good  for  trade.  In  the 
last  fifteen  years  I  think  it  probable  that  I  have  used  plates,  chemica  s, 
apparatus,  &c.,  sufficient  in  value  to  have  met  the  wants  of  a  small 
professional  photographer  during  that  period. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  amateur  is  a  harmless 
creature,  considerate  towards  his  professional  brother,  and,  as  a  rule, 
not  good  enough  to  be  dangerous  if  he  would.  I  may  add  that  these 
views  of  mine  are  in  accord  with  the  views  of  all  professionals  ^horn 
have  met  in  India,  and  who  have  invariably  aided  and  abetted  me,  w  ith 
advice  and  otherwise,  in  ah  my  photographic  doings.  In  Get,  one  of  the 

professional  photographers  here  looked  with  favour  on  nij  nefarious  de¬ 
sign  concerning  the  hospital  bazaar,  when  I  told  lnm  of  it  ^^lvilci;  8' 
— I  am,  yours,  A’c., 

Potacamund,  India,  April  24,  1888. 
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*#*  No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column  ; 
but  none  will  be  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
who  specify  their  requirements  as  “  anything  useful  ”  will  therefore  understand 
the  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 

A  15x12  square  mahogany  camera  in  exchange  for  posing  chair.  —  Address,  M. 
Sherman,  Photographer,  Great  Yarmouth. 

Wanted,  cabinet  lens,  not  less  than  three-inch  diameter,  in  exchange  for  a  balustrade 
with  steps  and  several  changes. — Address,  H.  Buttrum,  Stony  Stratford. 

A  thorough  good  15  X 12  square  mahogany  camera  in  exchange  for  posing  chair.  Must 
be  in  good  condition. — Address,  Sherman,  Photographer,  Great  Yarmouth. 

Will  exchange  two  mahogany  body  lanterns  (three  and  a  half  inch  condensers)  and 
one  hundred  slides  for  10x8  camera. — Address,  Stickells  &  Sons,  Cranbrook. 

Wanted,  half-plate  camera  with  double  slides  and  landscape  lens  in  exchange  for 
accessories,  tables,  chairs,  stands,  backgrounds,  &c. — Address,  W.  S.  Anderson, 
Ilkeston. 

Wanted,  Dallmeyer’s  seven-inch  wide-angle  landscape,  also  eight-inch  rapid  rectilinear 
by  Dallmeyer  or  Ross,  in  exchange  for  8x5  camera  with  four  slides. — Address, 
A.  Underwood,  Ashton-on-Mersey. 

Half-plate  portrait  lens  and  fourteen-inch  focus  French  view  lens  exchanged  for  small 
balustrade ;  also  background  and  posing  chair  in  exchange  for  12  X 10  bellows  folding 
camera. — Address,  B.  P.,  Maldwyn-villa,  Machynlleth. 

— — — ♦— - — 

anstoets  to  gtotrespouhents. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
must  be  addressed  to  H.  Greenwood  &  Co.,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Carden , 
London ,  W.C. 

All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  queries  for 
“Answers”  and  “ Exchanges ,”  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,” 
2,  York-street ,  Covent  Garden ,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  is  given. 

Albert  Levy. — Received.  Thanks. 

R.  G.  Arnold. — See  reply  to  “Photographer.” 

D.  Forbes. — Employ  freshly  made  starch  as  a  momitant. 

A.  Richard. — Write  to  W.  T.  Wilkinson,  Florence-villa,  Cavendish-road, 
Leicester. 

Bertram  W.  Wild. — So  far  as  we  are  aware  the  printing  out  platinum  process 
is  not  covered  by  any  patent. 

Photographer  (9,  Swan-street,  Darwen). — Your  exchange,  received  through 
the  publishers,  is  inadmissible.  See  conditions. 

M.  A.  H. — To  blacken  the  metal  divisions  of  dark  slides,  coat  them  with 
negative  varnish  with  which  lampblack  has  been  incorporated. 

R.  R.  Y. — Your  best  plan  will  be  to  get  some  practical  lithographer  to  give 
you  lessons  in  transferring  to  stone,  or  you  might  make  an  arrangement  with 
some  one  to  put  your  transfers  on  the  stone  and  then  do  the  printing. 

W.  Bowles. — We  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  trying  the  lenses  named, 
so  cannot  speak  as  to  their  merits.  As  the  prices  at  which  they  are  quoted 
are  less  than  one-fourth  those  charged  by  the  best  makers  we  can  scarcely 
imagine  that  the  instruments  are  equal  to  those  of  the  leading  opticians, 
your  friend’s  opinion  notwithstanding.  However,  they  are  probably  worth 
the  money  charged  for  them. 

D.  R.  says  :  “1.  Can  you  inform  me  of  a  good  plan  to  stop  out  glass  ?  I  get 
the  sun  in  my  studio.  I  have  tissue  paper  over  all  but  four  large  panes  ; 
these  I  want  of  not  so  heavy  a  material. — 2.  Also  kindly  tell  me  the  best 
plan  to  back  plates  to  prevent  halation.  Would  a  sheet  of  ruby  paper 
answer  the  purpose  put  at  the  back  of  the  plate  ?” — 1.  Stipple  the  glass  over 
with  starch  paste  to  which  some  whiting  has  been  added. — 2.  Coat  the  back 
of  the  plates  with  some  non-actinic  pigment,  say,  raw  sienna  mixed  ’"with 
water  and  a  little  dextrine  to  prevent  its  rubbing  off.  Ruby  paper  will 
answer  if  it  be  cemented  in  optical  contact  with  the  glass. 

N.  D.  — It  is  possible  to  dry  a  gelatine  negative  in  a  few  minutes  even  without 
the  aid  of  alcohol.  First  absorb  all  the  surface  water  by  means  of  a  sheet 
of  stiff  blotting-paper  over  which  a  hard  brush  has  been  passed  to  remove 
loose  filaments,  although  a  cambric  handkerchief  or  even  a  clean  towel  will 
serve  the  purpose  almost  equally  well.  Do  not  hesitate  to  apply  pressure. 
Then  place  in  a  current  of  air,  the  stronger  the  better.  Some  plates  will 
bear  to  be  dried  before,  and  at  a  moderate  distance  from,  the  fire  after  they 
have  been  blotted  as  described  ;  but  it  is  a  risky  procedure  unless  the  films 
are  only  sparingly  soluble.  It  is  wiser,  after  removing  the  surface  water,  to 
immerse  the  plate  in  alcohol.  The  plate  may  in  that  case  be  dried  by  heat. 

W.  G.  T.  writes tas  follows:  “Would  you  be  good  enough  to  give  me  some 
information  on  the  difficulty  mentioned  below  ?  I  have  been  endeavouring 
to  intensify  collodion  negatives  of  line  drawings  by  the  copper  bromide 
method  described  by  Captain  Abney  in  your  columns  some  ten  years  ago. 
The  film  is  bleached  in  the  copper  bromide  solution  (I  have  tried  both  a 
mixture  of  copper  sulphate  and  K  Br  as  well  as  pure  copper  bromide)  and 
thoroughly  washed,  finishing  up  with  a  wash  in  distilled  water.  The  solution 
of  silver  nitrate  is  then  flowed  over  the  plate  in  a  dish,  but  here  I  meet  the 
difficulty — it  has  not  the  slightest  visible  effect  on  the  film;  the  image 
remains  absolutely  unchanged  in  colour.  I  have  met  with  this  result  several 
times  and  with  fresh  solutions.  I  should  feel  much  obliged  if  you  could 
inform  me  where  I  am  likely  to  be  in  error,  as  I  read  that  this  method  of 
intensifying  is  even  better  than  the  lead  formula.” — We  cannot  understand 
why  our  correspondent  fails.  Working  as  he  describes,  he  should  experience 
no  difficulty  in  intensifying  his  negatives  to  any  extent.  We  must  certainly 
have  more  minute  details  of  the  manipulations  before  we  can  suggest  a  reason 
for  the  difficulty.  The  operations  should  be  carried  on  in  open  daylight. 
Has  this  been  done  ? 


C.  Harvey. — You  will  find  several  formulae  in  the  Almanac  for  negative 
varnishes.  Theoretically,  unbleached  shellac  i<  the  In 
ever,  you  employ  white  lac  see  that  it  is  freshly  bleached  and  free  from 
adulteration. 

A.  H.  Hill  inquires  :  “  Can  you  inform  me  which  is  the  best  process  for  the 
following  class  of  work  t  1  want  to  transfer  photographic  views  on  to  plates 
and  tumblers  made  of  opal  glass.  Now,  which  process  is  best— the  carbon, 
or  is  it  possible  to  transfer  the  impression  from  a  collotype '"—The  carbon 
process  will  answer  quite  well,  so  also  will  the  Eastman  “  trail  sferotype” 
paper  method.  The  collotype  process  is  not  well  suited,  we  should  imagine, 
for  our  correspondent’s  purpose, 


Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.— Technical  meeting,  May  22,  at 
eight  p.m.  Open  at  seven  p.m. 

Mr.  W.  Tylar,  Birmingham,  informs  us  that  he  has  had  to  remove  to 
larger  premises.  This  is  healthy,  betokening  as  it  does  an  increase  of  business. 

Photographic  Club.— May  23, 1888. — Subject,  The  Hydrokinone  Developer. 
Bank  Holiday  outing  at  Oxtead.  Train  from  Victoria  at  forty  minutes  past 
ten,  and  London  Bridge  at  forty-four  minutes  past  ten.  Lunch  at  Lympsfield. 

North  London  Photographic  Society. — There  will  be  an  excursion  on 
Whit-Monday  to  Taplow,  proceeding  along  the  river  to  Maidenhead.  Trains 
leave  Paddington  (Bishopk  Road)  at  six  minutes  past  ten.  Rendezvous  at 
Bear  Hotel,  Maidenhead,  at  six  o’clock  p.m. 

Crystal  Palace  Photographic  Exhibition. — The  Manager  writes  :  “  It 
has  been  decided  to  hold  a  second  Photographic  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  the  spring  of  1889.  The  Exhibition  of  1888  proved  a  great  success, 
and  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  Crystal  Palace  is  pre-eminently  the  best 
available  building  for  such  displays.  It  is  intended  that  the  display  of  1889 
shall  be  of  a  more  generally  international  character  than  that  of  1888.  A  con¬ 
siderably  larger  space  will  be  devoted  to  both  the  Apparatus  and  Art  Divisions, 
and  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  the  Exhibition  not  only  the  largest,  but 
also  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  that  has  ever  been  held.” 

The  Methylation  of  Spirits. — We  ( Invention )  learn  from  a  reliable  source 
that  the  new  method  of  methylating  spirits  has  proved  highly  successful.  The 
addition  of  so-called  anti-pyridin  essence  obviates  the  bad  smell,  without 
destroying  the  evil  taste.  An  increase  in  the  application  of  methylated  spirits 
may  shortly  be  expected,  now  that  the  former  mixing  proportions  have  been 
altered  from  two  parts  of  wood  spirit  and  one  part  of  pyridin  bases,  of  which 
three  litres  had  to  be  mixed  with  one  hundred  litres  of  one  hundred  per  cent, 
spirit,  to  four  parts  of  wood  spirit,  and  one  part  of  pyridin  bases,  of  which  two 
and  a  half  litres  must  be  mixed  with  every  one  hundred  litres  of  spirit.  Spirit 
methylated  according  to  the  new  regulations  has  not  arrived  in  any  great 
quantity  on  the  market,  for  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  new  Spirit 
Act,  far  larger  quantities  of  spirit  were  methylated  than  were  really  required. 
Considerable  quantities  of  bad,  ill-smelling  spirit,  containing  an  over-proportion 
of  fusil  oil,  were  then  methylated  in  order  to  avoid  paying  the  high  after-tax 
upon  such  inferior  goods.  The  bad  characteristics  of  this  spirit  are  frequently, 
though  wrongly,  attributed  to  the  substances  employed  in  the  methylation. 

The  Cellerier  Syndicate. — Re  Edward  William  Parkes.— This  was  a 
first  meeting  of  creditors,  held  on  the  15th  inst.  at  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy, 
before  Mr.  Chapman,  Assistant-Receiver.  The  bankrupt,  a  solicitor,  carrying 
on  business  at  Salters’  Hall-court,  E.C.,  residing  at  Sidcup,  was  recently 
committed  for  trial  upon  a  criminal  charge.  No  accounts  have  been  filed.  In 
reply  to  the  statutory  questions,  the  bankrupt  states  that  he  has  carried  on 
business  as  a  solicitor  for  twelve  years,  that  he  has  had  two  partners,  and  that 
under  the  last  partnership  a  receiver  was  recently  appointed.  He  states  his 
unsecured  liabilities  to  be  50,000/.  His  assets,  subject  to  realisation,  are 
estimated  to  exceed  his  liabilities.  It  appears  that  two  years  ago  he  became 
managing  director  of  the  Qellerier  Syndicate,  formed  to  purchase  the  Cellerier 
patents  for  the  production  of  colour  photographs,  and  that  in  .1887  the 
syndicate  sold  the  English  rights  to  the  Photographic  Company,  of  Pall  Mall 
and  Brighton,  who  had  not  yet  paid  for  them.  He  has  invested  some  5000/. 
or  6000/.  in  that  syndicate,  and  es  timates  that  it  will  be  worth  more  than 
20,000/.  He  had  advanced  3000/.  to  the  Yalise  Trouser  Stretcher  Company, 
over  which  he  had  a  charge.  He  had  also  financed  the  Industrial  Revievo, 
which  he  estimated  to  be  of  small  value.  His  income  from  his  business  had  been 
2000/.  a-year,  and  his  personal  expenditure  800/.  a-year.  He  attributes  his  in¬ 
solvency  to  losses  to  various  exhibitions,  the  Cellerier  Syndicate,  the  Industrial 
Revieiv,  and  to  building  speculations. — Mr.  Sydney  Matthews  represented  the 
petitioning  creditors,  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  Tutill,  the  prosecutors  in 
the  criminal  proceedings,  and  creditors  for  13,000/. — Mr.  S.  T.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Jerome,  and  others  appeared  for  creditors ;  Mr.  Walter  Beard  for  the  bank¬ 
rupt. — Adjudication  of  bankruptcy  having  been  made,  Mr.  E.  H.  Fletcher 
was  appointed  trustee  of  the  estate,  with  the  Official  Receiver  as  a  committee 
of  inspection. — Telegraph. 
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TESTING  LENSES. 

In  the  testing  of  photographic  lenses  there  are  several  proper¬ 
ties  to  be  noted,  classified,  and  compared.  These  we  shall 
speak  of  seriatim  without,  at  present,  treating  them  exhaustively, 
a  feat  which  could  not  be  accomplished  in  one  article. 

Colour  of  the  Glass. — In  all  cases  it  is  desirable  that  the 
glass  of  which  a  photographic  lens  is  made  be  as  free  from 
colour  as  possible.  Some  brands  of  optical  glass  are  as  pure 
in  this  respect  as  can  be  desired,  while  others,  in  other  respects 
of  great  excellence  as  regards  uniformity  of  density,  freedom 
from  striae,  tears,  and  similar  defects,  are  yet  characterised  by 
the  possession  of  colour  in  some  slight  degree.  This  is  more 
particularly  the  case  with  some  of  the  heavy  flint  glass  now  so 
much  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lenses  of  the  “  rapid” 
type.  To  test  a  lens  for  this,  unscrew  it  from  the  mount,  and 
lay  it,  flat  or  hollow  side  down,  upon  a  sheet  of  pure  white 
paper,  and  observe  whether  there  is  any  degradation  of  colour. 
It  is  better,  when  doing  so,  to  have  more  than  one  class  of  lens 
thus  placed  side  by  side,  in  order  that  comparison  may  be 
i  made,  regard  being  made  to  having  them  -  all  as  nearly  as 
possible  of  the  same  thickness. 

Surface  Finish. — A  lens  ought  to  have  its  surfaces  of  a  high 
polish.  It  would  be  foreign  to  the  scope  of  this  article  to  enter 
upon  the  comparative  merits  of  the  systems  of  polishing  em¬ 
ployed,  or  of  the  putty  powder,  rouge,  or  other  powders  utilised 
in  polishing.  The  effect  of  imperfect  polishing,  as  distinguished 
here  from  figuring,  is  that  crisp  blackness  of  image  is  not 
jObtained.  Some  lenses  have  their  surfaces  polished  so  im¬ 
perfectly  as  to  show  innumerable  pits  arising  from  the  grinding 
with  emery  that  have  not  been  removed.  This  defect  is  easily 
hscoverable  by  examination  of  the  surface  through  a  powerful 
magnifier. 

Definition. — It  is  perhaps  a  little  difficult  to  mention  a  sub- 
ect  or  object  on  which  to  test  a  lens  for  definition,  as  much 
lepends  upon  the  range  at  command.  If  one  is  limited  [by  the 
vails  of  a  room,  a  well  painted^enamelled  watch  dial  is  probably 
is  good  an  object  as  any.  If  this  be  well  lighted,  it  should 
neld  an  image  showing  the  fine  markings  of  the  seconds  circle 
listinctly,  also  the  vertical  lines  of  the  twelve  o’clock  and  the 
lorizontal  ones  of  the  three  o’clock  should  be  sharp  and  well 
lefined.  Should  a  distant  object  be  preferred,  a  well  marked 
uick  house  forms  a  subject  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed.  Such 
uicks  should  be  well  picked  out  one  from  the  other  with  white 
>aint.  The  largest  diaphragm  must  be  employed  when  testing 
or  definition. 

Flatness  oj  Field. — It  is  not  enough  that  a  lens  define  sharply 
ii  the  centre,  for  to  be  useful  as  a  photographic  instrument  the 
efinition  must  extend  towards  the  margin  of  the  plate.  The 


points  of  best  focal  definition  in  lenses  as  actually  constructed 
are  on  a  concave  surface,  and  it  is  well  known  that  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances  of  construction  it  is  possible  to  have  an 
oblique  pencil  remarkably  well  corrected  ;  but  unfortunately 
the  plane  on  which  such  marginal  definition  is  seen,  is  found  to 
be  so  much  nearer  to  the  lens  than  that  of  central  definition 
as  to  be  worthless  for  average  photographic  purposes.  Hence 
it  is  the  province  of  the  optician  to  cause  such  an  elongation 
of  the  oblique  rays  as  to  bring  them  to  a  focus  on  the  same 
plane  as  those  of  the  centre.  In  testing  the  lens,  with  full 
aperture,  note  to  what  extent  an  image  sharply  focussed  on  the 
centre  of  the  plate  can,  by  rotating  the  camera,  be  moved  away 
towards  the  sides  without  a  noticeable  loss  of  sharpness 
resulting. 

Astigmatism. — It  is  quite  possible  to  make  a  lens  that  shall 
not  only  cover  a  flat  field  but  even  one  that  is  bellied.  But 
apart  from  the  latter,  perfect  flatness  is  with  our  present  optical 
resources  only  obtainable  at  the  expense  of  a  modicum  of 
astigmatism.  With  a  lens  having  a  hollow  field  and  otherwise 
well  corrected,  an  image  possessing  moderate  sharpness  is 
obtained  at  the  sides  of  the  plate  by  racking  it  in ;  whereas  if 
the  correction  for  flatness  be  too  perfect,  the  point  of  maximum 
sharpness  while  on  the  same  plane  as  the  centre  will  be  of  ail 
inferior  quality.  On  examining  the  test  object,  when  the  verti¬ 
cal  lines  thereon  are  brought  to  their  greatest  possible  sharp¬ 
ness  at  the  margin  of  the  plate,  the  horizontal  lines  will  have 
in  a  large  measure  quite  disappeared  ;  and  by  refocussing  to  get 
the  horizontal Jines  sharp,  the  vertical  ones  go  out.  This  indi¬ 
cates  astigmatism,  and  it  is  the  province  of  the  discreet  optician 
to  hit  a  golden  mean  between  this  fault  and  roundness  of  field. 
A  little  of  both  will  still  be  present  in  a  good  lens  ;  let  them  be 
minimised  as  much  as  possible.  Of  course  a  small  stop  v,  ill 
work  wonders,  but  in  the  testing  of  lenses  recourse  should  not 
be  had  to  this  expedient. 

Achromatism.—  By  this  term  we  mean  actinism,  or  the 
coincidence  of  [the  visual  and  chemical  focus.  It  docs  not 
'  follow  that  a  lens,  having  what  is  termed  a  chemical  focus,  is 
bad,  but  its  employment  is  attended  with  more  or  less  trouble 
in  all  cases  in  which  studio  work  is  concerned.  With  distant 
views,  or  even  objects  situated  at  an  invariable  distance  fiom 
the  camera,  the  ground-glass  of  the  camera  can  be  brought 
forwards  or  backwards  so  as  to  suit  the  case.  But  m  practical 
working  it  is  a  fault,  and  ought  not  to  exist  in  a  photographic 
lens.  It  is  easily  discoverable  by  the  optical  test  known  to  all 
opticians  ;  but  the  photographer  can  discover  it  by  placing  a 
few  books  close  together,  each  one  farther  back  than  the  other, 
in  front  of  the  camera,  and  focussing  sharply  on  the  centre 
|  one,  ascertaining  whether,  on  the  negative,  the  special  book  on 
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which  his  focus  was  made  comes  out  sharpest  of  all.  If  it  be 
indistinct,  and  one  on  another  plane  of  distance  be  sharp,  it, 
indicates  non-coincidence  of  chemical  and  visual  foci. 

Flare  Spot,—  Many  lenses  which  are  otherwise  truly  excellent 
give  a  distressing  flare  spot  on  the  centre  of  the  plate,  more 
especially  when  a  small  diaphragm  is  employed.  It  is  more 
commonly  seen  when  working  out  of  doois  than  inside  of  a 
studio.  It  is  not  readily,  if  at  all,  discovered  when  testing  a 
ens  for  other  properties  inside  of  a  room,  as  its  presence  is  only 
realised  when  an  outdoor  scene  forms  the  subject  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher.  A  ready  way  of  ascertaining  its  presence  is  to  focus 
on  a  dark  object — a  mass  of  trees  for  example  which  shall 
rather  more  than  half  cover  the  plate,  leaving  a  bright  sky 
overhead  to  shine  upon  the  lens.  If  the  fault  is  present  it  will 
be  seen  by  inserting  a  small  diaphragm  and  examining  caie- 
f ully  the  centre  of  the  plate  for  a  circular  space  of  luminous¬ 
ness,  which,  if  present,  indicates  that  the  lens  is  unsuited  for 
outdoor  work,  at  any  rate  until  it  has  been  sent  to  the  optician 
to  have  the  fault  rectified. 

Rectilineanty . — This  is  so  easily  tested  as  only  to  lequiie  a 
few  words.  Wc  premise  that  in  landscape  lenses  oi  lenses  in 
tended  mainly  for  landscapes,  groups,  or  portraits,  its  presence 
is  of  minor  consequence.  Architecture  and  copying  alone 
demand  rectilinearity  in  its  highest  perfection.  To  test  for  it, 
let  the  camera  be  placed  level  opposite  a  peifectly  stiaight 
vertical  line,  such  as  the  side  or  corner  of  a  house.  Note  that 
it  is  perfectly  straight  in  the  centre  of  the  plate,  and  then 
rotate  the  camera  so  as  to  bring  it  close  to  the  side  of  the 
focussing  screen.  If  it  prove  still  straight  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  then  is  the  lens  rectilinear  or  orthographic;  but  if 
curved  in  even  the  slightest  degree,  it  is  defective  as  regards 
this  quality7. 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  confined  our  remarks  as  much  as 
possible  to  testing  for  certain  defects  of  lenses  by’means  within 
the  reach  of  every  possessor  of  a  camera  and  lens,  and  have 
avoided  discussing  the  means  by  which  faults,  where  discovered, 
may  be  minimised  or  eliminated. 

- — » - - 

HYDROQUINONE. 

II. 

Ammonia  being  the  oldest  and  still  the  most  generally  used  of 
the  alkalies,  was  naturally  the  one  to  which  we  first  turned  our 
attention  in  our  experiments  alluded  to  last  week,  and  this  not¬ 
withstanding  that  several  writers  on  the  subject  of  hydroquinone 
have  reported  unfavourable  results  from  the  combination.  Such 
may  undoubtedly  have  been  the  experience,  but  from  our  own 
trials  we  should  attribute  it  to  the  sample  of  hydroquinone 
rather  than  to  the  alkali. 

Our  experiments  were  made  with  a  solution  of  ammonia 
containing  ten  per  cent,  of  real  alkali,  which  corresponds  very 
closely  with  a  mixture  of  the  strongest  liquor  ammoniee  of 
*  commerce,  and  water  in  the  proportions  of  one  in  three  by 
volume.  A  separate  solution  of  potassium  bromide  of  the 
strength  of  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce  was  also  taken,  although 
the  use  of  bromide  has  been  stated  to  be  unnecessary  or  even 
injurious  in  conjunction  with  hydroquinone.  In  all  the  com¬ 
parative  trials  the  pyro  solution  was  freshly  made,  three  grains 
to  the  ounce,  the  hydroquinone  one  grain  to  the  ounce,  also 
freshly  made  from  the  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  lefened 
to  in  our  previous  article,  and  both  without  any  addition  in  the 
shape  of  preservatives.  The  exposures  were  made  simul¬ 


taneously,  with  a  graduated  screen  so  arranged  that  the  plate  i 
might  bo  cut  in  two  or  more  pieces  for  development,  thus  | 
ensuring,  as  far  as  is  possible,  absolute  identity  in  the  films 
themselves,  as  well  as  their  exposure  to  light. 

Comparisons  were  first  made  without  the  addition  of  bioniide, 
and  these  were  certainly  in  favour  of  the  new  agent,  both  as 
regards  strength  of  image  and  clearness  or  freedom  from  veil, 
more  especially  as  the  proportion  of  alkali  vas  increased. 
When  the  development  was  conducted  in  what  has  been  termed  j 
the  “tentative”  fashion  —i.e.,  when  a  small  portion  only  of  the 
alkali  is  used  at  first  and  gradually  augmented  as  the  action 
proceeds— pyro  showed  distinctly  to  the  greater  advantage  in 
the  earlier  stages,  bringing  out  its  image  with  greater  lapidity, 
more  vigour,  and  with  equal  cleanliness.  But  as  the  develop¬ 
ment  went  on  its  action  slackened  in  energy,  and  a  suspicion 
of  “  veil  ”  began  to  be  felt,  while  hydroquinone  proceeded  with 
o- renter  regularity  though  more  slowly,  and  a  point  was  reached 
at  which  the  strength  of  the  two  images  and  the  amount  of 
general  detail  were  similar,  with  a  decided  advantage  as  regards 
“brightness”  and  “sparkle”  on  the  side  of  hydroquinone. 

Atthis  stage  it  could  scarcely  be  said  that  the  pyro-developed 
plates  showed  “  fog  ”  or  even  any  “  veil  ”  that  would  be  at  all 
detrimental  in  a  negative  of  the  most  delicate  subject,  but  to 
the  critical  eye  there  was  an  undoubted  difference.  When,! 
however,  the  maximum  quantity  of  alkali  had  been  used — this 
was  fixed  at  ten  minims  to  the  ounce  of  developer,  an  unneces¬ 
sarily  large  quantity  for  practical  purposes— pyro  had  in  every 
case  developed  unmistakable,  in  some  instances  hopeless,  fog, 
while  its  rival  with  scarcely  an  exception  passed  through 

perfectly  clear.  . 

Setting  altogether  on  one  side  the  question  of  fog,  and  care¬ 
fully  examining  the  similarly  exposed  portions  of  the  comparison 
plates,  it  could  scarcely  be  said  that  there  was  any  advantage 
either  way  as  regards  actual  density  of  image,  or  if  there  were 
it  was,  perhaps,  slightly  in  favour  of  pyro.  But  when  examined 
from  the  point  of  view  of  printing  value ,  there  was  no  com 
parison  between  the  results,  hydroquinone,  in  the  absence  oi 
restrainer,  being  infinitely  the  supeiioi.  . 

Similar  comparisons  were  next  made  with  the  addition  o 
potassium  bromide,  and  here  the  difference  was,  as  might  l 
expected,  much  less,  so  far  as  ultimate  results  are  concernet 
Pyro  was  still  the'  quicker  in  commencing  work,  but,  excep 
when  a  strong  dose  of  restrainer  was  employed,  hydroquinon 
caught  it  up,  and  for  a  time  the  two  proceeded  side  by  side 
But°  even  in  the  presence  of  restraining  bromide,  pyro  provec 
incapable  of  bearing  the  same  quantity  of  alkali  without  tog 
that  came  quite  naturally  to  hydroquinone.  When  the  quantity 
of  restrainer  used  was  large,  the  action  of  the  hydroquinom 
became  much  slower  than  that  of  pyro,  and  its  image,  stage  to 
stage,  appeared  decidedly  backward  in  comparison;  but  bl 
prolonging  the  action  after  pyro  had  given  strong  signs  of  fog 
a  result  was  attained  fully  equalling  the  other  in  point  o 
density  and  amount  of  detail,  and  perfectly  free  from  og,  • 
result,  in  fact,  so  far  as  “  exposure  ”  is  concerned,  that  pyo 
could  not  reach  without  getting  into  the  boundary  of  fog. 

Here  then,  again,  the  new  agent,  though  slower  in  its  action 
would  appear  to  have  the  advantage  in  making  the  most  ou  c 
a  plate  that  has  not  had  too  full  an  exposure.  At  the  sam 
time  it  should  be  noted  that  the  effect  of  bromide  upon  hjdu 
quinone  is  to  lower  its  action  upon  the  lighter  tints,  the  hig  e 
grades  on  the  scale  in  these  experiments  being  far  weaker  a 
pyro  in  proportion  as  the  restrainer  was  increased,  though  i 
true  it  is  quite  impossible  to  measui’e  or  to  estimate  hov  muc 
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)f  the  additional  strength  in  the  case  of  pyro  was  due  to  the 
idded  fog.  Still  it  is  not  a  question  requiring  much  argument, 
since  for  practical  purposes  in  case  of  short  exposures  as  the 
use  of  bromide  is  unneeded  it  would  be  folly  to  employ  it  to 
the  detriment  of  the  result,  and  taking  this  capability  of  dis¬ 
pensing  with  bromide  into  consideration,  together  with  the 
possibility  of  pushing  the  addition  of  alkali  to  a  greater  extent, 
it  is  probable  hydroquinone  may  be  classed  as  making  more  out 
of  an  exposure  than  pyro. 

In  referring  to  “fog1’  in  what  has  been  already  said,  we  of 
course  allude  to  the  abnormal  reduction  of  silver  in  the  film, 
and  not  in  any  sense  to  developing  stain  or  colouration.  In 
using  ammonia,  hydroquinone  has  an  unmistakable  advantage 
in  this  respect  over  pyro  employed  without  sodium  sulphite, 
and,  in  fact,  its  results  are,  as  a  rule,  cleaner  than  those  of 
pyro  in  conjunction  with  sulphite,  even  when  followed  by  a 
clearing  solution.  The  colour  of  the  image,  too,  is  of  a  neutral 
tint  that,  while  giving  half  tone  and  gradation,  does  not  un¬ 
necessarily  retard  the  action  of  light,  and  closely  resembles 
what  many  are  pleased  to  call  the  “  wet  plate  character.” 

Before  turning  from  caustic  ammonia  to  the  carbonates,  we 
may  briefly  relate  the  behaviour  of  hydroquinone  with  caustic 
potash.  The  caustic  alkalies,  as  is  well  known,  are  useless  in 
connexion  with  pyro,  though  apparently  quite  compatible  with 
our  new  agent.  Such  at  least  is  our  experience  with  potash, 
the  only  one  of  the  fixed  alkalies  we  have  tried  in  the  caustic 
state.  The  development  is  steady  and  well  under  control, 
indeed,  differs  very  little  from  that  with  ammonia,  except, 
perhaps,  that  a  little  more  vigour  is  given.  But  the  general 
character  of  the  image  is  scarcely  so  good,  especially  in  the  im¬ 
portant  matter  of  freedom  from  fog,  and  as  there  appear  to  be 
two  advantages  derivable  from  the  use  of  caustic  alkalies,  we 
have  not  dwelt  upon  this  branch  of  experiment. 

Of  the  carbonates,  the  first  we  tried  was  that  of  ammonia, 
which,  in  conjunction  with  pyro  at  least,  is  held  by  most  ex¬ 
perimentalists  to  give  the  best  character  of  result.  With 
hydroquinone,  however,  its  results  are  so  precisely  similar  to 
those  produced  by  the  liquor ,  that  in  view  of  its  unstable 
character  and  other  unfavourable  qualities  in  matters  of  con¬ 
venience  we  have  kept  no  detailed  record  of  our  trials,  as  we 
should  not  recommend  it  in  preference  to  the  potash  and  soda 
'Salts. 

The  two  latter  salts  were  now  substituted  for  ammonia,  the 
strength  of  the  potash  solution  being  twenty,  and  of  the  soda 
forty  grains  to  the  ounce.  The  maximum  quantity  of  each 
employed  to  the  ounce  of  developer  was  five  grains  of  the  one 
and  double  that  quantity  of  the  other,  these  proportions 
having  been  found  to  practically  produce  the  same  result  as 
the  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonia.  The  pyro  and  hydro¬ 
quinone  were  used  in  the  same  proportions  as  before. 

In  this  series  of  trials  there  is  less  difference  to  record  between 
the  two  agents,  on  account  of  the  naturally  cleaner  working  of 
pyro  with  the  carbonates  bringing  it  more  into  line  with  hydro¬ 
quinone.  The  absence  of  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  restrain¬ 
ing  bromide  as  in  conjunction  with  ammonia  is  another  feature, 
along  with  the  absence  of  developing  stain,  red,  green,  and 
other  kinds  of  fog,  that  helps  to  make  the  behaviour  of  the 
two  substances  more  alike  when  employed  with  the  carbonates. 
Yet  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  difference  and  that  chiefly 
in  favour  of  hydroquinone,  which  still  presents  a  cleaner  de¬ 
scription  of  image  and  less  tendency  to  fog  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  with  sodium  car¬ 
bonate,  which,  as  most  have  experienced,  has  a  strong  tendency 
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to  give  an  unpleasant  yellow  colouration  upon  gelatine  plates 
with  pyro.  Not  so  with  hydroquinone,  though  except  for  the 
question  of  price  and  general  availability  we  prefer  the  action 
of  the  potash  salt. 

With  the  exception  of  these  differences  the  remarks  made  in 
connexion  with  ammonia  apply  equally  here.  Pyro  appears  to 
be  quicker  and  more  energetic  in  the  earlier  stage  of  action, 
but  hydroquinone  eventually  overtakes  it.  Pyro,  perhaps, 
gives  a  slightly  stronger  image,  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  greater  clearness  and  more  delicate  gradations  of  hydro¬ 
quinone  do  not  more  than  counterbalance  any  possible  ad¬ 
vantage  on  this  score.  When  it  comes  to  a  matter  of 
“  forcing  ”  development,  if  there  be  any  detail  in  the  plate  to 
be  brought  out  it  may  be  compassed  by  hydroquinone,  for,  as 
in  the  case  of  ammonia,  it  will  permit  of  a  stronger  dose  of 
alkali  than  will  pyro.  Still,  when  all  has  been  said,  from  a 
purely  development  point  of  view  there  is  not  a  vast  amount  of 
difference. 

Since  writing  last  week’s  article,  on  reading  Dr.  Kenyon’s 
remarks  regarding  the  “  tanning  ”  action  of  hydroquinone  upon 
gelatine,  we  were  reminded  of  an  effect  we  had  noticed  with 
one  particular  batch  of  plates.  These  were  some  we  have  had 
in  our  possession  for  about  three  years,  unused  on  account  of 
their  frilling  and  blistering  propensities.  With  pyro  they  give 
a  clean,  thin,  delicate  image,  but  invariably  frill  after  fixation. 
Upon  trying  one  with  hydroquinone  we  were  surprised  to  find, 
as  we  thought,  no  result  at  all,  until  after  adding  more  than 
our  ordinary  quantity  of  alkali  the  plate  began  to  veil.  Acci¬ 
dentally  holding  it  to  the  light  we  discovered  that  a  strong 
image  existed  in  the  film,  which  was  nearly  opaque,  but  it  was 
hidden  by  a  grey  veil  on  the  surface.  After  washing  it  was 
taken  into  daylight,  when  it  was  found  to  possess  a  grey  metallic 
surface  appearance,  showing  no  trace  of  au  image,  while  an  ex¬ 
tremely  dense  picture  existed  underneath.  It  proved  impossible 
to  clear  it  in  the  hypo  bath,  but  the  veil  which  remained  was 
evidently  not  bromide ,  though  it  appeared  to  be  from  the  back 
of  the  plate.  But  the  most  curious  part  of  the  whole  was  that 
though  the  film  frilled  partly  off  the  plate  it  was  so  thoroughly 
“  tanned  ”  as  to  have  become  quite  insoluble  in  hot  water. 
Whether  this  was  due  to  the  action  of  the  hydroquinone  or  of 
some  substance  introduced  into  the  emulsion,  or  both  combined, 
we  cannot  say,  beyond  stating  that  except  with  two  or  three  of 
that  same  batch  of  plates  we  have  never  noticed  any  such 
action. 

To  sum  up,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  while  hydroquinone  docs 
not  appear  to  possess  any  great  advantage  over  pyro  in  energy 
of  development,  or,  when  carefully  used,  in  cleanliness  of  action, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  it  does  not  necessitate  the  same  amount 
of  extreme  care  in  its  use.  In  other  words,  though  it  will  not, 
perhaps,  perform  anything  that  pyro  will  not,  what  it  does 
effect  is  done  more  easily  and  cleanly ;  and  such  being  the  case, 
when  the  developer  is  more  generally  known  we  feel  sure  it 
will  become  a  favourite. 

- - «♦> - 

STRIPPING  FILM  DIFFICULTIES. 

The  subject  of  film  photography  is  one  of  considerable  interest 
to  the  photographic  tourist,  and  also  to  those  who  require 
reversed  negatives  for  photo-mechanical  processes  and  other 
purposes  where  a  reversal  of  the  image  is  required.  The 
advantage  of  films  over  glass  in  the  field  needs  no  comment, 
and  for  producing  reversed  negatives  they  save  all  the  round¬ 
about,  troublesome,  and  not  to  say  unpleasant,  operations 
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necessary  when  negatives  have  to  be  stripped  from  dry  plates, 
unless  the  glass  has  been  specially  prepared  before  the  emulsion 
was  applied,  and  Plener’s  hydrofluoric  acid,  the  most  successful 
method,  has  to  be  employed.  But  if  there  should  be  any 
undue  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ultimately  removing  the  paper 
backing,  of  course  it  will  considerably  militate  against  their 
employment.  We  are  here  referring  to  films  which  have  to 
be  removed  from  a  temporary  support  after  the  negative  is 
developed  and  fixed. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society, 
Mr.  James  M‘Glashan,  in  a  communication,  detailed  a  difficulty 
he  had  met  with  in  removing  the  paper  backing  in  the  case  of 
the  Eastman  stripping  films.  It  being  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility  that  others  may  have  met  with  a  similar  trouble,  we 
here  make  special  reference  to  it,  so  that  it  may  be  if  not  com¬ 
pletely  avoided  at  least  considerably  ameliorated  in  the  future. 

It  may  be  explained  here  that  the  Eastman  stripping  films 
are  made  in  somewhat  the  following  manner.  The  paper  is 
first  coated  with  plain  gelatine,  that  is,  gelatine  in  a  soluble 
condition ;  after  drying  it  is,  we  believe,  rolled  under  heavy 
pressure,  then  it  is  coated  again,  this  time  with  the  sensitive 
emulsion,  containing  a  certain  proportion  of  chrome  alum  just 
sufficient  to  render  this  film  perfectly  insoluble  after  it  has 
once  become  dry.  Now,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  emulsion 
containing  the  alum  will  be  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the 
plain  gelatine,  therefore  it  will  have  the  opportunity  of  acting 
upon  its  upper  surface  to  a  certain  extent,  and  so  set  up  a 
slight  degree  of  insolubility  superficially;  and  if  the  paper 
were  allowed  to  continue  long  in  a  moist  state  it  would 
penetrate  deeper  into  the  film. 

It  is  one  of  the  properties  of  chrome  alum  that  when  added  to 
gelatine  it  renders  it  more  and  more  insoluble,  according  to  the 
time  it  is  kept.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  some  of  the  transfer 
papers  used  in  carbon  printing,  in  which  the  gelatinous  coating 
has  by  the  addition  of  chrome  alum  been  made  partially  in¬ 
soluble,  becomes  totally  so,  and  thereby  unusable  after  being 
long  kept ;  the  presence  of  moisture,  if  any,  in  the  coating 
greatly  conduces  to  this  result. 

In  the  case  of  the  stripping  films  the  conditions  are  different 
from  what  they  are  in  transfer  paper,  as  here  the  chrome  alum, 
instead  of  being  added  to  the  gelatine  solution,  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  it  only  on  its  upper  surface,  consequently  it  is  but  an 
extremely  thin  layer  that  is  influenced.  But  this  insolublising 
action  would  in  course  of  time,  no  doubt,  become  diffused 
throughout  the  entire  thickness.  This  would  require  under 
ordinary  conditions  a  very  long  period,  that  is,  before  the 
films  would  become  unworkable,  much  longer,  we  suspect, 
than  that  alluded  to  by  Mr.  M'Glashan,  or  even  that  the  films 
are  ever  likely  to  be  kept  in  practice,  unless,  however,  these 
were  kept  in  an  abnormally  damp  condition. 

Mr.  M‘Glashan,  in  his  communication,  appears  to  attribute 
much  of  the  insolubility  to  the  chrome  alum  in  one  part  of  the 
film  acting  upon  the  other  while  the  negative  is  in  a  wet  con¬ 
dition.  But  we  strongly  suspect  that  the  real  cause  is  the 
tanning  action  of  the  pyrogallic  acid  during  the  development, 
enhanced  by  the  slight  surface  insolubility  set  up  by  contact 
with  the  alumed  emulsion  while  it  was  in  a  moist  state  during 
the  manufacture.  It  is  quite  possible  if  the  same  films  which 
proved  insoluble  when  pyrogallic  acid  was  used  had  been 
developed  with  ferrous  oxalate,  that  no  difficulty  whatever 
would  have  been  experienced.  We  have  always  noticed  that 
very  much  cooler  water  can  be  employed  for  stripping  iron 
developed  negatives  than  for  those  developed  with  pyro. 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  t  ho  full  hardening  effect  of 
either  alum  or  any  of  the  tanning  substances  upon  gelatine  is 
not  complete  until  after  the  film  has  been  dried  ;  therefore, 
whenever  there  is  a  tendency  towards  insolubility  in  the 
gelatine  substratum,  the  paper  backing  should  always  be 
removed  before  it  has  been  allowed  to  dry. 

Here  are  a  few  hints  which  will  assist  in  the  ultimate 
stripping  when  symptoms  of  toughness  in  the  substratum 
show  themselves  after  the  negatives  have  been  taken.  De- 
velop  with  the  ferrous  oxalate  instead  of  pyrogallic  acid.  If, 
however,  the  latter  be  used,  secure  as  rapid  a  development  as 
possible,  and  with  as  little  pyro  in  the  solution  as  is  com¬ 
patible  with  obtaining  the  requisite  density,  keeping  the  fact 
in  mind  that  long  contact  with  or  a  large  proportion  of  the 
acid  increases  the  insolubility.  Thoroughly  wash  out  the 
pyro  as  soon  as  development  is  complete,  and  transfer  the 
negative  while  it  is  still  wet.  Mr.  A\  ollaston,  who  has  had 
considerable  experience  with  the  Eastman  films,  has  found 
that  the  addition  of  glycerine  to  the  transferring  water  greatly 
increases  the  solubility  of  the  substratum  when  it  is  inclined  I 
to  be  hard. 

AVe  have  been  told  that  a  means  for  obviating  the  difficulty 
of  adhesion  of  the  film  consists  in  the  following : — After 
developing  the  negative  and  washing  off  the  developer,  let  it  be 
immersed  for  a  few  minutes  in  water  rather  strongly  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid — about  one  drachm  to  ten  ounces — and 
after  this  treatment  proceed  with  the  fixing  and  all  subsequent 
operations  as  usual.  On  the  application  of  the  hot  water,  ut 
the  stripping  stage,  the  paper  support  will  be  found  to  be 
easily  removable,  leaving  the  film  adhering  to  the  glass.  AVe 
have  not  as  yet,  however,  tried  this  alleged  remedy. 

- + - 

Our  readers  have  been  kept  well  informed  of  the  progress  of  the 
arrangements  for  securing  a  series  of  maps  of  the  sky  concluded  at  the 
great  Conference  of  astronomers  in  Paris  last  year.  Several  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  size  and  character  decided  upon  at  that  Conference  have  I 
already  been  made,  and  all  that  will  be  required  are  now  within 
measurable  distance  of  completion.  The  grand  project,  however,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  given  rise  to  some  conflict  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  j 
details  of  the  work  proposed  to  be  done,  and  in  the  Observatory  for  thi 
month  there  is  a  long  article  upon  the  subject.  To  photographers,  of 
course,  the  only  interesting  aspect  of  the  matter  is  that  embracing  the ; 
when  and  the  how  of  the  photographs  to  be  done,  and  this  would  seem 
to  be  periled  by  the  course  of  events.  This  Conference  decided  that  j 
certain  plans  were  desirable;  briefly,  these  were  to  prepare  a  star 
map,  decide  on  the  best  modes  of  measurement  in  connexion  with  it,  and 
how  best  to  utilise  these  results.  The  Bureau  of  the  Permanent 
Committee  have  published  a  paper  by  Dr.  Gill,  proposing  that  a 
catalogue  rather  than  a  map  shall  be  the  aim  of  the  observers,  the  , 
work  to  be  distributed  over  twenty-five  years  at  10,000/.  a-year,  or  j 
fifty  years  at  6000/.  The  editors  of  the  Observatory  view  this  pro¬ 
position  with  dismay,  and  think  that  it  will  imperil  the  original  plan.! 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  the  subject  of 
the  accommodation  for  the  personal  comfort  of  observers  with  large 
telescopes  was  well  discussed,  and  the  general  feeling  of  the  meeting 
gave  the  impression  that  far  greater  comfort  would  be  the  lot  of  the 
observer  of  the  future.  Hitherto  when  a  photograph  had  to  be  taken, 
or  an  eye  observation  made,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  rule  had  been 
for  the  observatory  to  vary  but  slightly  in  temperature  from  the 
atmosphere  external  to  the  house,  the  object  being  to  prevent  air 
currents  from  unequal  refraction.  But  at  the  meeting  in  question 
several  examples  were  given  of  the  existence  of  such  actual  comfort 
as,  in  comparison,  to  amount  to  absolute  luxury  in  the  observatories  of 
several  well-known  astronomers,  and  the  President  of  the  Society 
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id  lie  was  inclined  to  agree  with  what  appeared  to  he  the  more 
odern.  Hence  it  is  possible  that  just  as  the  introduction  of  dry 
ates  has  simplified  the  work  and  destroyed  the  drudgery  of  photo- 
•aphy,  so  the  astronomer  of  the  future  will  have  no  conception  of 
lysical  discomfort  and  strain  involved  in  taking  observations,  as  at 
-esent  usually  carried  out. 


eproductions  of  the  photographs  of  projectiles  in  flight  as  dis- 
larged  from  various  guns  are  given  in  La  Nature  for  the  19th  instant, 
id  they  must  be  looked  upon  as  marvels  of  photographic  effort,  for 
is  shown  that  in  the  one- hundred-thousandth  part  of  a  second  the 
issile  must  pass  over  a  space  of  about  two  inches.  The  original 
mtographs  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  In  making 
e  experiments  to  produce  these  very  remarkable  pictures  the  bullet 
is  illuminated  in  its  flight  by  the  light  of  the  spark  from  the  dis- 
arge  of  a  Leyden  jar.  This  discharge  is  brought  about  by  the  shot 
■elf,  which  passes  between  two  points  in  a  broken  electrical  circuit 
d  brings  about  two  discharges,  one  of  which  illuminate  the  ball 
elf,  and  the  other  the  surrounding  air  in  front  and  behind  ;  it  is,  in 
j’t,  the  wave  of  air  photographed  that  gives  such  interest  and  value 
the  representation  of  a  projectile  in  flight.  A  rifle  bullet  can  only 
pear  as  a  rifle  bullet,  whether  held  in  the  hand  and  photographed  or 
it  on  its  career  of  flight  and  then  photographed.  We  are  not 
itmg  a  treatise  on  gunnery,  yet  we  cannot  but  draw  attention  to 
i  singular  effect  shown— waves  of  air  actually  focussed  and  photo- 
iphed  by  means  of  the  difference  in  refrangibility  of  the  layers  of 
of  varying  density  caused  by  the  flight  of  the  projectile. 


e  thought  that  the  announcements  of  the  application  of  the  radio- 
ter  for  photographic  purposes  had  finally  ceased  some  few  years 
■,  hut  we  appear  to  have  been  mistaken,  as  we  extract  the  following 
agraph  from  the  columns  of  a  well-known  scientific  paper:— 
rooke’s  radiometer  is  being  used  in  France  for  timing  the  exposure 
ihotographic  plates,  an  equal  number  of  revolutions  of  the  vanes 
his  little  instrument  corresponding  to  the  proper  time  of  exposure 
itever  the  degree  of  brightness  of  the  light.”  We  thought  that 
ry  one  knew  that  some  of  the  lowest  radiations  were  capable  of 
nng  the  vanes  to  revolve,  while  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  month’s 
osure  to  these  would  have  no  photographic  effect  whatever.  In- 
1,  the  instrument  can  be  caused  to  revolve  by  simply  breathing 
n  the  globe  that  contains  it.  Again  it  has  to  be  pointed  out  tha°t 
instrument  possesses,  practically,  no  photographic  value  whatever. 


’  he  many  methods  recommended  for  blackening  brass  diaphragms, 
*  perhaps  the  simplest  of  all  recommended  is  the  carbonate  of 
Ic  )er  dissolved  in  solution  of  ammonia.  One  ounce  of  carbonate  of 
3C  *er  is  dissolved  in  half  a  pound  of  ammonia  solution  with  constant 
big,  and  seventeen  and  a  half  ounces  of  water  added  to  the 
ion.  The  brass  objects  are  to  be  well  polished  with  emery  paper 
“  listened  to  brass  or  copper  wires.  They  are  plunged  for  a  short 
11  in  J-bis  solution,  and  when  completely  blackened  are  rinsed  in 
w.  T,  .  -^bey  are  then  dried  in  sawdust,  and  finally  rubbed  with  an 
11 :  arnish  diluted  with  spirits  of  turpentine.  The  black  coating  is 
a  to  be  durable,  and  to  stand  exposure  to  the  air, 
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bromide  paper  process  is  well  suited  for  the  production  of 
res  a  la  engravings,  when  matt  surface  paper  is  employed.  An 
lent  series  of  bromide  prints  of  this  class,  by  M.  Nadar,  of  Paris, 
h own  in  the  late  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  they  ex¬ 
general  admiration.  In  these  pictures  the  engraving  -  like 
cter  was  considerably  heightened  by  the  introduction  of  the 
s  autograph  on  the  mounts.  As  we  said  some  time  back,  we 
pate  a  great  future  for  this  class  of  picture,  and  it  will,  no  doubt, 
j0  considerably  raise  the  status  of  photography  in  the  opinions  of 
ft  loving  portion  of  the  public.  They  will  also  stimulate  the 
;ss  of  those  photographers  who  make  them  a  speciality. 


^)H  "  tpS^ous  sending  photographs  for  exhibition  at  the  forth- 
1/011  g  Convention  of  the  Photographers’  Association  of  America, 
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must  bestir  themselv  es.  Let  them  pack  up  their  very  best  work  and 
send  it  to  Mr.  E.  Oborne,  20,  Red  Lion-square,  Holborn,  London, 
who  has  instructions  relative  to  the  forwarding  to  America  of  all 
exhibits  entrusted  to  his  care.  The  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  this 
Association  is  appointed  to  be  held  at  Minneapolis,  the  second  week 
ot  August,  under  the  presidency  of  E.  Decker,  of  Cleveland,  0.  One 
of  the  ex-Presidents,  W.  H.  Potter,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  General 
secretary  this  year. 


It  is  evident  that  the  Paris  astronomers  have  as  little  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  their  Observatory  as  have  the  London  workers  with  the 
Greenwich.  Either  for  eye  observations  or  photographic,  perfect  clear¬ 
ness  of  the  atmosphere  is  essential,  and  the  only  method  to  render 
this  desideratum  more  easy  of  attainment  is  to  go  away  from  the 
towns  and,  if  possible,  to  the  top  of  a  mountain. 


Almost  every  Englishman,  when  travelling  on  the  Continent  with  a 
detective,  or,  indeed,  any  other  camera,  seldom  fails  to  secure  one  or 
more  instantaneous  views  of  the  market-places  of  the  different  towns 
he  visits;  but  how  seldom  does  he  affect  such  subjects  at  home.  Pos- 
sibly,  the  leason  may  be  that  he  does  not  care  to  photograph  scenes  with 
which  he  may  be  so  familiar,  and  hence  he  leaves  the  work  in  turn  to 
be  done,  if  it  be  done  at  all,  by  foreigners.  However,  foreign  amateur 
photographers  are  by  no  means  so  common  here  as  English  ones  are 
abroad,  hence  our  market  scenes  are  seldom,  if  ever,  photographed. 


One  reason,  perhaps,  why  we  see  more  photographs  of  Continental 
markets  than  of  English  is  that,  as  a  rule,  the  latter  are  held  much 
earlier  in  the  day  than  the  former,  or,  may  be,  when  on  the  tour  the 
amateur  artist  rises  earlier  in  the  day  than  he  does  when  at  home.  In 
most  of  the  markets  of  our  large  towns  the  business  is  concluded  early 
in  the  day,  and  those  who  desire  to  secure  photographs  of  them  must, 
necessarily,  rise  betimes  in  order  to  secure  the  busiest  scenes. 

— - - - +... . . — 

OPALS. 

HI. 

Before  speaking  of  development  there  is  one  other  point  in  connexion 
with  exposure  that  is  worth  mentioning — namely,  the  character  of  the 
light  employed.  Silver  printers,  or,  indeed,  any  others,  rarely  perform 
their  work  in  direct  sunshine,  because  they  know  that  a  better  result 
— except  in  particular  cases — is  produced  by  diffused  light.  Strong 
sunlight  is,  in  fact,  too  searching,  too  penetrating  in  its  action  for 
negatives  of  ordinary  strength ;  it  is  incapable  of  discriminating 
in  the  matter  of  delicate  gradations,  recognising  only  lights  and 
shadows  with  but  little  between.  The  same  rule  holds  good,  though 
in  a  far  enhanced  degree,  with  the  more  sensitive  films  with  which  we 
have  to  deal,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  carefully  study  the 
character  of  the  light  as  well  as  the  duration  of  its  action  in  connexion 
with  the  printing  strength  of  the  negative.  There  are  negatives 
which  tmay  be  exposed  to  direct  sunlight,  and  will  give  a  perfect 
result,  while  others  absolutel}r  require  that  the  illumination  shall  be 
softened  or  weakened  by  filtration  through  some  translucent  or  coloured 
medium  before  a  satisfactory  print  can  be  obtained. 

With  the  ordinary  run  of  negatives  a  comparatively  weak  light  will 
give  the  most  generally  satisfactory  results.  The  diffused  light  re¬ 
flected  from  a  clear  sky  will  suit  almost  any  but  the  very  thinnest  of 
negatives]for  camera  printing,  but  in  the  case  of  contact  printing  it 
must  be  softened  or  diluted  by  making  the  exposure  at  some  distance 
from  a  window,  and  not  by  turning  the  negative  directly  to  the  sky,  or 
even  by  exposing  through  coloured  glass  or  other  medium.  For  con¬ 
tact  printing,  however,  especially  upon  gelatino-bromide  or  bromo- 
iodide  plates,  I  should  insist  upon  the  employment  of  gas  or  other 
feebly  actinic  artificial  light.  With  such  plates  exposed  to  daylight 
or  magnesium  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  prevent  penetration  of  the 
highest  lights  of  the  negative,  and  any  degradation  of  these  is  fatal  to 
the  beauty  of  an  opal  positive,  while  to  prevent  the  veil  by  over 
restraining  the  developer  is  to  destroy  the  gradation  and  equally  mar 
the  result. 

What  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  degradation  of  the 
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Lio-h  lights  by  over  action  of  the  light  applies  with  equal  force  to 
the  loss°  of  purity  resulting  from  developing  stain  but  in  tins  latter 
case  there  is  less  excuse  to  be  made.  Still  it  may  be  well  to  bear  m 
mind  that  a  slight  stain  will  destroy  the  effect  of  an  otherwise  perfec 

°P  To  go  back  to  the  question  of  long  or  short  exposure,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  should  be  the  proper  time  without  an  acquaintance  with 
all  the  circumstances.  Or  putting  it  in  another  way,  t  leieis  so  muc 
latitude  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  principle  of  slow  or 

rapid  development  is  the  better,  or  which  produces  t  e  nei  lesu  . 

Each  has  its  supporters  who  claim  its  supremacy.  The  advocates  o 
rapid  development  claim  for  that  method  immunity  10m  s  am  an  e 
liability  to  fog  from  light  and  other  causes,  owing  to  tie  s  or  im 
the  him  is  under  development;  but  against  that  must  be  set  the  in¬ 
creased  necessity  for  accuracy  in  timing  the  exposuie.  n  ie  ca 
of  “tentative”  development,  or  long  exposure  and  slow,  well  restrained 
development,  the  reverse  claims  and  arguments  are  applicable,  and, 
perhaps  after  all,  there  is  little  to  choose  between  them  it  the  develop¬ 
ment  be  but  suitable  to  the  exposure.  . 

Absolute  under  exposure  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question,  or  no 
amount  of  forced  development,  especially  in  positive  work,  will 
produce  detail  that  the  light  has  not  formed.  Nothing,  moreover, 
has  a  worse  effect  than  an  opal  picture  in  which,  however  good  the 
colour  as  colour,  there  exists  too  strong  contrast.  In  the  matter  ot 
exposure,  then,  nothing  will  suffice  unless  it  enables  the  finer  e  a  a 
to  be  obtained  without  forcing;  the  moment  the  development  of  an 
opal  picture  is  strained  that  instant  the  result  commences  to  suffer. 
If  a  sufficient  time  be  given  to  enable  the  flesh  details  of  a  portrait  or 
any  delicate  indications  of  clouds  in  a  landscape,  to  be  obtained  m  a 
reasonable  time  with  a  normal  developer  the  minimum  of  exposure 
has  been  reached;  after  that,  if  the  intensity  of  the  light  and  of  the 
negative  be  suited  to  one  another  a  wide  extension  of  the  period  ot 
exposure  may  be  ventured  on  without,  at  any  late,  bun  in0  any 
deterioration  in  the  result,  and  most  probably  with  actual  advantage. 
If  too  strong  a  light  be  used  with  a  feeble  negative  no  exposure  iow- 
ever  short,  and  no  developer  however  well  or  over  restrained,  will 
produce  a  picture  that  will  pass  muster.  On  the  other  hand,  except 
with  hopelessly  “  hard”  negatives,  the  sufficiently  extended  action  of  a 
weak  light  will  usually  give  a  satisfactory  print.  . 

In  another  article  the  question  of  development  itself  will  be  dealt 

...  W.  B.  Bolton. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  WITH  MICROSCOPICAL  OBJECTIVES. 

IV. 

The  uldest  photographic  hand  when  he  comes  to  develop  micrographic 
negatives,  will  pretty  surely  be  puzzled  at  first  to  know  whether  his 
negatives  are  over  or  under  exposed.  He  will  know  a  proper  ex¬ 
posure,  probably,  when  he  sees  it,  but  strange  as  it  may  appear,  he 
will  very  likely  mistake  under  exposure  for  over  exposure  or  wee  vetsa. 

I  did  this  many  a  time ;  I  often  do  it  yet  with  a.  new  object.  . 

I  find  that  close  scrutiny  of  a  plate  under  development  is  far  superior 
to  any  table  of  exposure,  and  therefore  I  shall  enter  at  some  length 
into  the  appearances  of  various  images  at  various  stages  ot  develop¬ 
ment.  Taking  my  normal  developer  No.  1  (last  chapter)  as  my 
standard  solution,  it  will  be  found  that  if  the  plate  be  of  the  average 
commercial  quality  the  image  should  begin  to  appear  m  about  ten  to 
fifteen  seconds  after  the  developer  is  poured  on  to  the  dry  plate,  ur 
course  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  quality  of  gelatine  used, 
but  I  cannot  cover  every  circumstance.  If  the  image  does  not  begin 
to  appear  at  twenty  seconds  with  any  of  the  eight  or  nine  makes  of 
plate1 1  use,  I  suspect  under  exposure.  If  the  high  lights  only  come 
up  and  the  shadows  or  non-actmic  colours  of  the  object  lag,  I  expect 
under  exposure.  If  the  whole  image  rushes  up  in,  say,  ten  seconds 
from  its  start,  I  am  pretty  sure  of  over  exposure.  Over  exposure 
is  I  believe,  a  rare  occurrence  with  the  ordinary  worker,  but  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  verify,  for  it  sometimes  looks  like  under  exposure 
when  the  negative  is  finished.  I  have  been  frequently  deceived,  and 
doubled  my  exposure  when  I  ought  to  have  halved  it,  but  far  oftenei 
I  have  done  the  opposite.  The  stages  of  exposure  may  almost  be 
tabulated  thus  : — 

1.  Gross  under  exposure.— Hardly  any  image  appears. 

2.  Severe  under  exposure. — Want  of  detail,  bhadows  veiy  c  eai. 

Thinness  all  over.  _  ,  ,7 . 

5.  Under  exposure. — Shadows  clear.  Detail  present  but  thin. 


4.  Slight  underexposure.— Shadows  clear.  I  Mail  present  in  shadows. 
High  lights  too  opaque.  A  w  pretty  negative. 

5.  Correct  exposure. — Shadows  full  ot  detail  but  transparent, 
lights  full  of  detail.  Density  generally,  medium. 

6.  Slight  over  exposure. — Shadows  begin  to  get  blocked. 

lights  very  dense.  , 

7.  Severe  over  exposure— Dirty  grey  all  over,  no  clear 

Spreading  of  image-lines  laterally. 

8  Frantic  over  exposure.- Fog.  No  markings  discernible. 

When  our  object  has  of  itself  sufficient  constrast,  either  of  the 
normal  developers  of  last  chapter  may  be  used  and  ought  to  Millie.-  ; 
but  where  we  require  to  get  up  a  little  “  fictitious  contrast,  No. 
developer  should  be  used,  and  when  the  first  dose  seems  to  be  plav.-d 
out,  after,  say,  three  or  four  minutes,  another  minim  or  two  of  880 
liquor  ammonia  may  be  added  to  each  ounce  of  developer.  When 
the  need  for  contrast  is  very  pressing  I  add  to  the  developer  from  two 
to  three  grains  per  ounce  of  a  citrate,  soda,  or  potash  or  a  mixture. 
Flavin"  allowed  this  to  act  on  the  plate  with  the  developer  for  a 
minute,  I  then  add  a  strongish  dose  of  ammonia,  say,  three  or  four 
minims  of  ’880  per  ounce,  and  allow  the  developer,  now  potent  for 
density,  to  act  for  a  minute  or  so.  No  further  detail  ought  to  appear, 
but  densitv  will  probably  increase  to  an  astonishing  extent.  It 
always  better  to  have  over  density  rather  than  thinness,  for  with  Mr. 
Farmer’s  potassic  ferricyanide  and  sodic  hyposulphite  extra  density 
can  be  removed  with  ease  and  certainty  after  fixing. 

It  is  very  important  with  this  class  of  work  to  allow  no  actinic 
liorht  to  reach  the  plate  until  it  is  fixed  ;  in  ordinary  work  this  is  of 
minor  importance.  Intensification  of  micrographic  negatives  is  pretty 
often  needed,  and  it  is  impossible  properly  to  intensify  by  any  means 
whatever  a  negative  the  shadows  of  which  have  been  affected,  ho 
ever  slightly,  by  actinic  light  before  fixing.  I  or  the  same  reason  the 
fixing  must  be  thorough,  plenty  of  time  must  be  allowed,  and  two 
batches  of  hypo  solution  are  to  be  recommended,  lhe  temptation  is 
verv  strong,  I  know  well,  to  wash  a  plate  before  it  is  thoroughly  faxed, 
especially  as  with  easy  subjects  and  a  strong  light,  as  oxyhydroge  , 
one  makes  a  good  many  exposures  in  a  short  time. 

Colour-correct  or  orthochromatic  plates  should  be  develope 
ammonia  as  the  alkali,  and  extra  precautions  must  be  taken  wffh  he 
light.  None  of  the  yellow,  orange,  or  yellow-green  media  will  , 
ruhv  alone  is  permissible.  The  best  medium  I  have  had  for  thk 
is  a  ground  ruby  glass,  presumably  “flashed”  with  ruby  and  ground 
on  tSe  oppositeyside.  A  yellow  glass  may,  with  a  . trgg  «  whg 
light,  be  put  between  the  ruby  glass  and  the  .Eg  •  , 

ruby  glass  at  the  Camera  Club,  and  have  since  obtained  a  samp 

fl0I? a^negativ^must  be  intensified,  I  do  it  with  mercuric  chloride, 

part;  water,  twenty  parts;  hydrochloric  acid,  about  half  a .pa  M 
I  use  fresh  keeping  it  on  till  the  plate  is  very  pale  grey.  Alte 
thorough  washing  I  blacken  with  very  dilute  ammonia  solution  I 
due  care  has  been  taken  beforehand  the  shadows  will  no ;  block  p. 

To  reduce  a  negative,  I  soak  it  in  a  pale  green  solution  of  pota ; 
ferrievanide  for  a  few  minutes.  With  this  I  mix  a  few  drops ml :  hyj 
solution  and  pour  over  the  plate,  which  will  begin  to  ose 

once  and  must  be  watched.  _  Lofipvimr  that  witho 

As  a  rule  I  do  not  varnish  micro-negatives,  ^ehevmg  that 
varnish  I  get  rather  better  contact  m  printing.  A  very  tbin  n 
collodion  will  serve  to  protect  the  film  and  if  varnish  is  applied, 
perhaps  it  ought  to  be  to  valuable  neDa  i  ,  ^ndrew  Pringle. 

P  Note.— I  find  that  there  are  certain  objections  to  the 
tion  of  nomenclature  in  my  first  chapter  on  t  ns  su  jec  .  ^  authori 

have  been  so  ably  urged  m  private  letters  by  fne  acknowled 

is  infinitely  higher  than  mine,  that  I  feel  bou  line  c 

publicly  that  I  was  at  fault  m  trying  to  draw  a  hue  whe  o  ^  ^ 
truly  be  drawn,  and  in  trying  to  wrest  to  a  specia  P  J  ^ 
which  has  long  been  used  m  a  general  sense,  h  y  P  ^  J 
understand  my  intention  and  approve  of  it;  bu^  sugoest  W 

alterations  in  the  sense  of  existing  terms,  otheis i  whei 

should  endeavour  to  com  a  new  word  to  expies  aT)Bearances - 

try  to  distinguish  between  photographs  of  g  .  oirl^nsed  to  be  3 
microscopical  objects,  and  photographs  of  what  ZSl  confess  *' 
“  ultimate  resolution  of  parts  of  objects.  A  p  ;tical-ima' 

self  incompetent  for  the  task  of  coming  a  new  word^f or  c  t  lf 

nhotoa'raphy.  I  must  for  the  meantime  fa  _  P,  ppntn-mkr 


photography,  l  must  ior  me  meauum*  Photo-mkr 

my  subject  into  Easy  Photo-micrography  and  Difficu  .Yh „  J 

graphy.  As  yet  I  have  confined  my  attention  to  photogpy  d  3 

appearances,  a  term  for  which  I  have  to 

Mr.  F.  H.  Evans;  I  shall  m  next  chapter  treat,  so  la  ^  fo  d 
photography  of  critical  images,  which  I  venture  to  say 
to  be  difficult  photo-micrography. 
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A  NEW  FLASH  LIGHT. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Cleveland  Club,  on  December  6,  1887,  Professor 
Bolton  gave  a  demonstration  of  his  new  flash  light.  There  were  so 
many  inconveniences — breaking  of  negatives,  &c.,  that  the  results  were 
less  satisfactory  in  an  artistic  than  a  practical  point  of  view.  The 
Professor  has,  no  doubt,  made  a  valuable  discovery,  and  he  also  has 
generously  given  it  to  the  photographic  fraternity.  For  a  given  sum 
expended  this  light  is  more  actinic,  and  gives  a  softer  picture,  owing  to 
the  greater  volume  of  flame.  It  also  has  the  advantage  of  producing  no 
smoke  or  debris.  The  materials  for  its  manufacture  are  easily  procured. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  manufacture,  and  the  results  are  uniform.  In  only 
one  direction  do  I  perceive  that  magnesium  is  superior — portability. 
For  those  who  are  up  in  chemical  manipulations  the  following  des¬ 
cription  may  be  useless ;  for  the  photographer,  generally,  it  may  be  of 
assistance.  Metallic  copper,  nitric  acid,  and  carbon  disulphide,  an  eight- 
ounce  wide-mouth  bottle,  a  two-quart  jar  with  very  wide  neck  ground 
on  the  edge  (a  battery  jar  answers  perfectly),  a  8  x  10  or  larger  tray  half 
filled  with  water,  a  bent  glass  tube,  a  thistle  funnel,  and  a  piece  of 
rubber  tubing,  completes  the  list  of  requisite  articles.  Through  the  cork 
of  the  bottle  pass  the  thistle  funnel  to  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the 
bottom,  also  pass  the  small  end  of  the  bent  tube  through  the  cork  only ; 
now  place  two  or  more  ounces  of  scrap  copper  in  the  bottle,  insert  the 
cork,  place  the  free  end  of  the  rubber  tubing  under  the  jar,  which  has 
been  filled  with  water  and  inverted  in  the  tray,  a  piece  of  plate-glass 
having  been  placed  over  the  jar  after  filling,  the  other  end  of  the  tubing 
having  previously  been  attached  to  the  bent  tube.  Now  pour  a  mixture  of 
nitric  acid,  one  ounce;  water,  one  drachm,  through  the  funnel;  gas 
begins  to  evolve,  passes  over  the  bent  tube,  and  displaces  the  water  in 
the  jar.  When  full,  place  the  jar  in  an  erect  position,  carefully  keeping 
the  glass  plate  over  the  mouth  of  the  jar.  Having  filled  a  thirty-minim 
pipette  with  carbon  disulphide,  slide  the  glass  plate  from  the  jar  suffi¬ 
ciently  and  inject  its  contents  into  the  jar.  The  jar  may  then  be  shaken 
for  a  few  minutes.  It  is  now  ready  for  ignition.  Light  a  match,  remove 
cover,  and  ignite  the  gas  quickly. 

The  following  is  Professor  Busk’s  report  on  the  gas  flash  light  for 
portraiture  : — ‘  ‘  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  actinic  power  of  the  new 
nitric  oxide  light,  but  some  experimenting  will  be  necessary  to  place  it  in 
practical  form  for  first-class  portraiture.  My  best  results  were  secured 
in  the  following  manner.  The  light  was  placed  about  twelve  feet  from 
the  subject  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  side,  and  also  elevation  tissue  screen 
one  foot  from  light,  and  a  mirror  for  side  reflector,  which  had  been 
previously  adjusted  by  using  a  lamp  as  source  of  illumination.  The  jar 
of  gas  taking  the  place  of  the  lamp,  ignite  with  a  match,  taking  care  not 
to  hold  the  hand  over  the  jar.  A  two-quart  jar  gives  fully  exposed  plates 
by  this  method,  a  quarter  portrait  lens  being  used.  The  photograph 
accompanying  this  was  made  in  this  way,  no  retouching  or  doctoring 
done  to  the  negative.  I  would  advise  that  development  does  not  imme¬ 
diately  follow  exposure,  as  the  persistence  of  vision  regarding  the  light 
will  cause  errors.”  Dr.  B.  Dayton,  Cleveland. 

-  ♦  .  — - ■ 

PBEPARING  PHOTOGRAPHS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia.] 

The  special  interest  taken  by  American  photographers  in  the  approaching 
Annual  Exhibition  has  induced  me  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  regarding 
the  preparation  of  exhibits. 

A  most  desirable  requisite  in  exhibition  pictures,  is  that  they  should 
interest  those  to  whom  they  are  shown.  This  result  may  be  attained  by 
their  artistic  and  technical  excellence,  but  it  will  be  well  if  the  subject  be 
one  to  attract  and  interest.  Many  excellent  photographs  are  interesting 
only  to  those  who  made  them,  and  would  offer  no  special  attraction  to 
the  public  generally.  Such  pictures  as  the  ordinary  run  of  country 
residences,  family  groups,  and  most  portrait  subjects,  do  not  add  to  the 
attraction  of  an  exhibition.  Architectural  subjects  should  be  artistically 
beautiful  in  themselves,  or  historically  interesting,  'and  of  course  must 
excel  in  technique.  There  is  no  excuse  for  absence  of  the  latter  quality 
in  subjects  which  cannot  move  if  they  try.  Portraits,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
attract  from  their  monotony,  and  want  of  what  artists  would  call  motive. 
In  this  branch  of  the  art,  however,  if  a  fine  model  be  selected,  a  beautiful 
woman  or  child,  or  the  head  of  a  handsome  old  man,  there  is  scope  for 
great  skill  in  posing,  lighting,  and  chemical  manipulation. 

Many  landscapes  fail  to  interest  from  lack  of  proper  introduction  of 
figures  which  tell  some  story  or  convey  an  idea  in  keeping  with  the  sur¬ 
roundings.  If  the  subject  is  some  grand  scene  in  nature  telling  its  own 
story,  man  had  better  be  excluded  from  the  view  as  unnecessary  and 
probably  belittling.  If  a  figure  is  introduced  in  connexion  with  a  water¬ 
fall,  or  .where  it  is  desirable  to  convey  a  proper  idea  of  height  in  rocks, 
*c-,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  it  be  appropriately  picturesque 
in  dress,  occupation,  and  pose. 

Much  has  been  written  lately  in  favour  of  platinotype  and  bromide 
paper  prints  for  exhibition  purposes,  as  being  more  artistic  in  tone  and 
effect.  This  is  probably  true  of  the  best  work  by  these  processes,  but  if 
not  the  best  of  the  kind,  the  exhibitor  had  better  confine  himself  to  silver 
prints.  From  my  observation,  only  negatives  of  just  the  proper  quality 
Will  make  presentable  bromide  or  platinum  prints.  True  artistic  ex¬ 
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cellence  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the  process  as  on  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  used  and  its  adaptation  to  a  subject  artistic  in  itself.  Much  of 
the  beauty  of  photographic  work  consists  in  its  mechanical  perfection, 
the  result  of  proper  manipulation  of  lens  and  camera,  and  perfect  under¬ 
standing  of  the  chemical  action  of  the  developer.  I  fail  to  see  why  this 
beauty  of  finish  and  detail  is  at  all  incompatible  with  the  highest  artistic 
excellence.  Many  so-called  artistic  effects  in  photographs  are  the  result 
of  accident,  if  not  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  whose  first 
aim  should  be  to  learn  the  proper  use  of  his  tools.  Such  effects  are  only 
creditable  when,  in  addition  to  any  beauty  they  may  have,  they  are  in¬ 
tentionally  produced  by  means  of  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
capabilities  of  one’s  apparatus. 

Presuming  that  most  of  us  will  exhibit  our  work  in  the  form  of  silver 
prints,  and  having  selected  appropriate  subjects,  the  choice  of  the  special 
prints  for  the  purpose  should  be  made  from  several  copies  after  uwuntiiuj. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  slight  greenish  tint  of  the  glass 
darkens  the  print  somewhat  in  framing,  hence  rather  light  prints  should 
be  chosen.  This  darkening  effect  of  the  glass  is  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  most  photographs  being  comparatively  small,  in  a  large  gallery  they 
cannot  well  be  seen  without  close  inspection,  and  hence  seem  darker 
than  in  reality.  Careful  examination  in  good  light  is  necessary  to  reveal 
their  true  beauty.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  advise  exhibiting  in  large 
sizes,  full-plate  pictures  really  being  about  the  smallest  which  will  do 
themselves  justice.  The  matter  of  size  is  a  strong  argument  for  enlarge¬ 
ments,  but  if  possible  make  them  yourself,  and  have  the  credit  of  showing 
work  entirely  your  own. 

To  go  back  to  silver  prints,  it  is  a  well  ascertained  fact  that  a  print 
Very  thoroughly  washed  before  toning  will  weaken  less  in  the  fixing  bath 
than  one  hurriedly  washed.  Certain  toning  baths  also  produce  less 
change  in  depth  of  colour,  and  hence  it  is  advisable  to  choose  a  bath  with 
this  in  view,  so  as  to  readily  produce  at  will  prints  of  proper  depth  for 
appearing  well  when  framed. 

For  ordinary  purposes,  I  think  no  mount  is  so  suitable  for  photographs 
as  the  white  card  with  an  “  India  tint  ”  margin  around  the  photograph. 
The  creamy  colour  of  the  tint  strengthens  by  contrast  the  high  lights  in 
the  picture,  and,  at  the  same  time,  has  an  enriching  effect  on  the  general 
tone.  On  the  walls  of  an  exhibition  gallery,  however,  the  excess  of  white 
is  not  agreeable,  and  a  warmer,  softer  tone  is  desirable,  either  in  the 
mount  itself  or  the  mat  surrounding  the  photograph.  Grey  is  generally 
recommended  for  this  purpose.  It  should  not,  however,  be  a  cold  or 
bluish  grey.  This  tone  kills  that  of  the  photograph,  unless  it  be  one  of 
a  very  red  tone.  A  warm  or  brownish  grey  is  the  proper  tint,  and  will 
heighten  the  pleasing  effects  of  a  properly  toned  silver  print.  A  good 
method  is  to  mount  the  picture  on  one  of  the  regular  India  tint  mounts, 
and  frame  it  with  a  mat  of  appropriate  tone,  and  with  wider  margin  than 
the  card  usually  allows.  For  a  6J  x  8^  print,  about  an  inch  of  the  Ind;a 
tint  should  show,  the  mat  being,  say,  fourteen  inches  by  seventeen  inches. 

Bromide  or  platinum  prints  being  in  pure  black  and  white,  do  not  need 
any  complementary  tint  in  the  mat  to  set  them  off.  A  grey  mount  brings 
out  the  high  lights  more  effectively,  perhaps,  but  my  choice  for  such 
prints  is  a  white  mat  or  mount,  mats  of  white  drawing  paper  being 
particularly  suited  for  the  purpose. 

Wide  margins  accomplish  two  ends.  The  most  mportant  is  the 
separation  of  the  picture  from  others  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  that  the 
eye  is  not  attracted  away,  and  the  picture’s  full  beauty  is  more  apparent. 
This,  too,  is  a  good  reason  for  framing  pictures  singly,  and  not  grouped 
together  in  one  large  frame.  A  wide  margin  will,  in  the  second  place,  if 
not  excessive,  often  make  a  picture  appear  of  larger  size  than  it  really  is. 
This  fact  may  encourage  some  of  us  to  make  of  secondary  consideration 
the  natural  desire  to  show  pictures  the  full  size  of  the  plate  used.  Most 
photographs  would  be  improved  by  trimming  off  some  poition  of  their 
edges.  Unless  very  carefully  composed  in  the  camera,  more  is  included 
at  side,  top,  or  bottom  than  should  be.  The  proportion  of  5  to  7,  I 
believe,  is  considered  by  artists  as  the  most  suitable  for  general  purposes. 
By  cutting  an  opening  5  x  7  in  a  large  card  and  placing  it  over  a  6£  x  8  4 
print,  it  will  often  be  found  that  a  more  effective  composition  can  be 
produced  by  trimming  down  to  the  smaller  size,  and  it  can  also  be 
determined  just  where  and  how  much  trimming  should  be  done.  A 
picture  thus  trimmed  will  do  the  exhibitor  more  credit  than  one  in  which 
the  fact  that  he  owns  a  large  “  box  ”  is  more  apparent  than  his  judgment 
in  composing  his  picture. 

Having  trimmed  the  print  to  the  proportions  most  in  harmony  with 
the  subject,  and  selected  the  colour  and  materials  for  the  mat,  there  is  a 
relative  proportion  between  the  print  and  the  frame  which  should  be 
observed.  It  is  often  assumed  that  the  margin  should  be  equal  all  around 
the  picture,  and  pictures  are  commonly  so  framed  by  leading  dealers,  who 
ought  to  know  better.  I  have  recently  seen  two  valuable  pictures  posi¬ 
tively  spoiled  in  effect  from  this  manner  of  framing.  To  maintain  a 
proper  proportion  in  the  frame  as  well  as  in  the  pictuie,  the  maigins 
should  be  wider  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  picture.  I  cannot 
give  a  rule  for  determining  this  proportion,  but  for  a  5  x  7  print,  an 
11  x  14  mat  and  frame  will  be  found  about  right.  The  margin  at  the 
bottom  of  the  picture  should  be  slightly  in  excess  of  that  at  the  top. 
Engravings  will  generally  be  found  to  be  printed  on  paper  cut  accoidiug 

to  these  rules.  ,  .  ,  . 

As  to  the  use  of  a  gilt  edge  to  the  mat  it  depends  upon  the  subject.  A 
figure  picture  of  bold,  striking  character  is  probably  lendeied  more 
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effective  by  the  slight  line  of  gold.  A  landscape,  or  subject  full  of  fine 
detail,  would  be  better  with  a  plain  bevelled  edge  mat,  with  nothing  to 
attract  attention  from  the  beauty  of  the  picture  itself.  This  point  of 
concentrating  attention  on  the  picture  should  have  most  careful  considera¬ 
tion.  In  a  large  room  full  of  pictures,  slightly  greater  elaboration  in 
framing  is  allowable  than  in  one’s  own  parlour,  but  nothing  is  so 
destructive  to  the  best  effect  in  a  picture  and  particularly  in  a  photo¬ 
graph,  than  anything  in  the  framing  which  attracts  attention  to  itself. 
The  frame  should  be  neat  and  appropriate  but  nothing  more.  Narrow 
mouldings  of  oak  or  other  natural  woods  are  most  suitable.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  narrow  bronze  beading  has  an  enriching  effect,  and  if  not  too 
elaborate  is  tasteful  and  appropriate.  Whatever  there  may  be  in  the 
way  of  ornament  on  the  frame  should  not  be  allowed  to  project  higher 
than  the  moulding  proper,  or  it  will  be  liable  to  injury  in  transportation 
and  handling.  This  is  an  argument  for  simple  framing  of  exhibition 
pictures.  The  annoyance  of  having  frames  injured  is  greatly  mitigated 
if  they  are  inexpensive  ones. 

_  Screw  eyes  and  cords,  or  wires  for  hanging,  need  not  be  sent  with 
pictures  for  exhibition.  They  interfere  with  compact  arrangement  in 
boxing,  and  generally  are  not  placed  as  they  should  be  for  this  special 
purpose.  Hanging  committees  should  place  a  single  strong  screw  eye  at 
the  middle  and  back  of  upper  side  of  the  frame,  and  hang  each  picture  by 
this  eye  on  a  hook  driven  in  the  wall.  This  will  avoid  all  liability  of 
injuring  frames  in  hanging. 

It  has  been  justly  said  that  the  proper  mounting  and  framing  of  an 
exhibition  picture  is  “half  the  battle.”  This  should  stimulate  us  to 
study  the  subject  so  as  not  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  frame  maker,  who 
is  apt  to  consider  the  question  of  profit  to  himself  more  than  doing  full 
justice  to  the  picture  consigned  to  his  care.  Of  perhaps  equal  importance 
with  proper  framing,  is  the  naming  of  the  picture.  A  good  picture  with 
a  happily  chosen  title  will  appear  doubly  good  for  this  reason  alone. 
The  name  expresses  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  picture,  and  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  each  is  a  help  to  the  other.  The  idea,  if  not  the  exact  name, 
should  be  clear  in  one’s  mind  at  the  time  of  composing  the  picture,  but 
just  here  should  be  remembered  the  saying  in  regard  to  “  art  concealing 
art.”  Nothing  so  spoils  a  figure  composition  as  anything  which  gives 
evidence  of  its  having  been  “  made  up”  for  the  occasion.  A  painter,  in 
addition  to  the  care  given  to  the  pose  and  expression  of  his  figures, 
would  carefully  select  the  costumes  and  accessories  to  be  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  subject.  The  camera  copies  all  detail  so  faithfully 
that  it  is  even  more  important  that  every  object  in  the  field  of  view 
should  be  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  idea  of  the  composition.  I  have 
frequently  seen  this  fault  in  photographs  otherwise  most  excellent,  and 
even  in  some  which  have  been  awarded  prizes.  A  little  more  care  would 
have  made  them  perfect,  so  that  they  would  have  deserved  in  every  way 
the  distinction  conferred  upon  them  for  their  excellence  in  most  par¬ 
ticulars.  Robert  S.  Redfibld. 

- * - 

PHOTOGRAPHING  INTERIORS,  AND  PORTRAITURE  BY  THE 
MAGNESIUM  FLASH  LIGHT.* 

I  now  pass  on  to  the  second  part  of  my  paper:  “Portraiture  with  the 
Magnesium  Flash  Light.” 

I  have  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  with  three  objects  in  view:  — 
1st,  How  to  burn  the  magnesium ;  2nd,  How  to  get  rid  of  the  smoke 
nuisance ;  3rd,  and  most  important,  How  to  light  the  subject. 

I  have  a  good  lamp  here  which  has  been  sent  down  by  the  patentee, 
Mr.  James,  of  London,  where  the  magnesium  powder  is  burnt  by  blowing 
it  through  the  centre  of  an  Argand  flame.  It  is  a  very  convenient  lamp 
and  answers  remarkably  well,  but  it  is  open  to  the  objection  applying  to 
all  the  contrivances  in  the  market  I  have  yet  seen,  that  is,  the  dense 
cloud  of  magnesia  is  scattered  into  the  room.  As  regards  the  principle 
of  construction  the  same  idea  occurred  lo  me,  as  you  will  see  by  this 
Bunsen  burner  with  a  central  tube,  but  I  could  not  think  of  an  easy 
method  of  driving  the  powder  from  a  reservoir  up  the  central  tube.  Mr. 
James  has  solved  the  difficulty,  as  you  see,  in  a  ridiculously  simple 
manner.  A  certain  amount  of  magnesium,  however,  escapes  unburnt  and 
falls  on  to  the  table.  The  simplest  arrangement  I  have  contrived  for 
giving  a  good  broad  flash  of  the  shortest  duration  is  this  rough  affair  which 
I  show.  A  piece  of  seven-sixteenths  brass  tube  about  seven  inches  long, 
open  at  both  ends,  has  a  narrow  slot  cut  in  its  length,  leaving  half  an  inch 
or  three-quarters  at  both  ends  intact.  Into  each  end  is  fitted,  by  turning 
and  grinding  in,  a  piece  of  five-sixteenths  brass  tube  about  two  or  three 
inches  long.  These  are  taken  out,  filled  with  magnesium,  and  replaced  in 
the  ends  of  the  slotted  piece.  They  are  then  connected  by  a  T  joint  and 
indiarubber  tube  with  a  pneumatic  ball.  The  whole  is  suspended  about  six 
inches  above  a  long  shallow  metal  dish  containing  Calais  sand  or  asbestos 
millboard  soaked  in  methylated  spirit.  By  squeezing  the  ball  the  T  joint 
carries  the  air  simultaneously  into  each  magnesium  charged  end  of  the 
tube,  and  every  atom  of  powder  drops  in  a  long  line  through  the  slot  on 
to  the  flame  with  a  grand  instantaneous  flash.  The  apparatus  is,  of 
course,  in  a  crude  and  expei'imental  state. 

In  this  other  contrivance,  I  have  two  long  and  very  shallow  boxes, 
with  loose  lids,  the  lid  and  box  nearly  meeting  to  form  a  very  narrow 
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slit-like  mouth  eight  inches  long.  A  pipe  with  a  long  slot  in  it  passes 
through  the  back  of  each  box,  so  as  to  blow  on  to  the  layer  of  magnesium 
sprinkled  on  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  eject  it  through  the  long  con¬ 
tracted  mouth  into  the  spirit  flame,  the  boxes  being  parallel  at  each  side 
of  the  latter  and  nearly  on  a  level  with  it.  The  powder  being  blown  into 
the  long  flame  from  opposite  sides  cannot  escape,  and  every  particle  is 
burnt,  but  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  projecting  it  evenly.  I  will  now 
exhibit  my  flash  box  for  burning  the  powder  and  confining  the  smoke. 
It  is  a  very  rough  and  cheap  contrivance.  An  old  packing  box  fifteen 
inches  high,  fourteen  wide,  and  eight  deep.  The  lid  is  removed,  a  pair 
of  bent  clips  at  the  bottom  and  one  bent  hinge  at  the  top  secures  a  re¬ 
movable  glass  front  in  place  of  the  wooden  lid,  like  the  reversing  back 
of  a  camera.  The  inside  is  whitened  out  with  plaster  of  Paris,  and  a 
sheet  of  tin  plate  slighted  curved  is  driven  in  up  to  the  back.  The  chim¬ 
ney  consists  of  two  cigar  boxes  attached  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
the  top  horizontal  one  having  several  partitions  nailed  into  it,  so  that  the 
smoke  has  to  dip  up  and  down  before  escaping  from  the  open  ends.  This 
does  not  prevent  it,  but  it  baffles  and  retards  it  so  as  to  give  time  to 
throw  a  wet  towel  over  and  choke  it.  I  expect  if  the  chimney  were  made 
of  tin  and  cranked  down  like  a  magic  lantern  chimney,  and  allowed  to 
dip  into  a  trough  of  wrater  soldered  to  it,  the  smoke  would  be  completely 
stopped,  though  if  using  guncotton  it  would  be  necessary  to  turn  it  down 
into  the  water  after  the  explosion,  or  the  window  would  be  blown  out. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important  and  difficult  part  of  the  process, 
viz.,  lighting  the  subject. 

There  is  no  difficulty  about  getting  a  well  exposed  plate,  but  except  for 
full-lengths  and  small  heads,  it  is,  I  believe,  quite  impossible  to  get  a 
pleasing  face  with  the  direct  light.  Owing  to  the  comparatively  small 
area  of  the  light,  and  its  proximity  to  the  subject,  the  result  is  fiat  and 
chalky,  or  hard,  angular,  and  fearfully  mottled.  After  a  lot  of  fruitless 
trials  with  tissue  paper  screens  and  reflectors,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
nearer  the  approach  to  the  diffusion  of  daylight  the  better  would  be 
the  result,  and  I  will  now  explain  and  show  the  value  of  my  method  by 
taking  a  portrait  in  this  room.  I  have  here  two  poles  projecting  horizon, 
tally  from  the  wall,  one  higher  than  the  other.  A  cotton  bed-sheet  is  ar- 
ranged  across  these  poles  like  a  tent,  and  hangs  down  from  the  higher 
one  nearly  to  the  ground,  forming  a  small  cotton  studio  with  a  sloping 
roof  like  a  lean-to  greenhouse,  the  highest  side  being  the  one  from  which 
the  sheet  hangs  to  the  ground.  The  magnesium  box  is  supported  on  a 
tripod  outside  the  sheet  which  diffuses  the  light  very  much,  and  by  re¬ 
flection  from  the  lean-to  roof  throws  a  sufficient  top  light  on  to  the  head 
and  part  of  the  far  side  of  the  sitter.  A  mirror  is  now  arranged  on  the 
dark  side  (a  large  bedroom  looking-glass  will  answer  for  a  bust)  at  an 
angle  so  as  to  throw  light  under  the  eyes  and  nose  and  also  to  illuminate 
the  dark  side.  The  sitter  half  faces  the  sheet,  and  the  camera  is  pointed 
yearly  to  the  dark  side.  I  now  place  a  gas  lamp  temporarily  in  the  flash 
box  and  move  the  sitter  from  the  sheet  and  near  the  mirror  until  the  face 
shows  the  necessary  balance.  When  all  is  ready  I  remove  the  gas  lamp, 
introduce  my  charge  of  twenty  grains  of  guncotton  and  twenty-five  grains 
of  magnesium  spread  out  for  a  broad  flame,  and  lay  a  quick  match  of 
guncotton  through  a  touch  hole  in  the  box  side.  Finally,  as  focussing  is 
not  easily  effected  by  gaslight  coming  through  a  cotton  sheet,  I  give  the 
sitter  a  candle  to  hold,  rapidly  adjust  for  the  eyes,  put  the  slide  in,  take 
the  candle  from  him,  and  making  some  remark  calculated  to  call  up  a 
pleasant  expression,  without  any  warning  apply  the  flame  to  the  touch- 
hole  ;  there  is  just  a  fizz  and  a  flash,  the  sitter  jumps  at  the  suddenness 
of  the  thing,  and  you  expect  he  will  come  out  double. 


A  SUMMER  TRIP  TO  BELGIUM. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Derby  Photographic  Society.] 

Having  been  requested  by  the  Chairman  of  our  Society  to  read  a 
paper  upon  the  subject  of  my  visit  to  Belgium  in  September  last,  I 

have  great  pleasure  in  complying.  I  left  Derby  at  3.20  a.m.  on 

Friday,  September  2,  1887,  and  caught  the  up  Scotchman  at  Trent  at 

4.45  a.m.,  reaching  St.  Pancras  at  7.30  a.m.,  and  after  breakfasting 

went  across  London  to  Charing  Cross  Station,  and  left  there  by  the 

9.45  a.m.  South  Eastern  express  boat  train,  which  only  carries  first 
and  second  class  passengers.  (Since  I  have  been  in  this  country  I  have 
noticed  that  on  some  railways  in  express  trains  only  first  and  second 
class  passengers  are  carried,  but  thanks  to  the  Midland  Railway  Company 
for  being  the  first  to  carry  third  class  passengers  by  all  trains,  and  in 
winter  time  to  supply  foot-warmers,  and  who  are  now  trying  experiments 
to  heat  the  carriages  by  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine.)  Before  starting 
from  there  I  noticed  the  porters  rolling  up  some  red  cloth,  and  upon 
inquiry  learned  it  had  been  laid  for  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany,  who 
was  to  have  gone  home  that  day,  but  I  heard  a  few  days  afterwards 
that  they  had  telegraphed  from  Dover  to  say  the  sea  was  very  rough,  and 
he  had  better  not  cross. 

At  Folkestone,  where  I  first  saw  the  sea,  the  reason  for  the  telegram  to 
the  Prince  was  quite  apparent,  although  I  was  assured  that  outside  it  was 
as  calm  as  a  mill  pond.  When  I  got  to  Dover  station  the  porter  said,  “All 
change  here,”  and  on  being  asked  why,  replied,  “  The  sea  is  so  rough  the 
steamer  will  not  be  able  to  start  from  the  pier,  but  from  the  harbour,”  so, 
after  a  very  windy  walk  to  the  latter  place,  I  got  on  the  steamer. 
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Prince  Bawdonin  and  we  left  Dover  at  12.7  p.m.,  Greenwich  time, 
arriving  at  Ostend  at  4.27  p.m.,  Brussels  time,  just  a  four  hours’  passage, 
three  and  a  half  hours  of  which  were  very  rough,  there  being  three  and 
eometimes  four  men  at  the  wheel  all  the  time.  After  passing  the  Custom 
House,  which  in  my  case  was  a  very  difficult  matter,  as  the  official  could 
not  make  out  what  the  dry  plates  were  for,  and  as  I  could  not  explain  to 
him  in  French,  he  began  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  everything,  until  a  lady 
friend  seeing  my  predicament  came  to  the  rescue  and  explained  it  all  to 
him,  when  he  said,  “  All  right,  pass  on.” 

I  walked  on  to  the  station  of  the  Steam  Tramway  Company  ( Chemin 
de  Fer  Vicinal).  The  gauge  is  about  four  feet  wide,  and  a  single  line 
except  at  the  stations.  Each  train  has  two  guards,  one  for  the  first  and 
second  class  carriages  and  the  other  for  the  third.  One  of  the  notices  in 
the  carriages  says,  “  It  is  forbidden  to  mount  into  the  carriages,  or  to  get 
down  from  them,  during  the  march  of  the  train.”  The  train  takes  about 
an  hour  to  run  the  distance  (twelve  miles)  from  Ostend  to  Blankenbergh, 
which  is  considered  to  be  the  Brighton  of  Belgium.  The  bathing  machines 
are  well  fitted  up,  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  bathe  together.  Th eDique 
or  Promenade  is  over  a  mile  long,  and  has  many  notice-boards  put  up  in 
English,  French,  German,  and  Flemish.  The  English  I  give  herewith  : 
“  Bathers  are  expressly  recommended  to  hold  themselves  at  least  fifteen 
yards  from  the  breakers  by  buoys  designed.  It  is  usual  to  breakfast  out 
of  doors  in  front  of  the  hotels  and  houses.” 

On  Friday,  September  9,  I  went  to  Bruge,  and  took  some  photographs 
of  the  most  interesting  places.  The  belfry,  which  has  been  immortalised 
by  Longfellow,  is  290  feet  high.  The  chimes  are  the  finest  in  Europe, 
and  are  played  four  times  an  hour  by  machinery  and  three  times  a-week 
by  a  musician. 

On  Saturday,  September  10,  I  went  to  Lisseweghi,  a  few  miles  out,  to 
expose  a  plate  on  the  church,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  finest  Gothic 
church  in  North  Flanders,  but  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while,  and  on  my 
way  back  I  met  a  Flemish  man  riding  in  a  small  cart  loaded  with  fish 
and  drawn  by  two  dogs.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  allow  me  to  take  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  him  and  the  dogs,  which  he  very  gladly  agreed  to. 

The  country  is  very  flat,  in  fact,  there  is  nothing  worth  taking  in  the 
shape  of  scenery.  When  any  photographs  are  taken,  you  may  be  always 
sure  of  a  goodly  surrounding  of  people  of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  When 
taking  the  belfry  at  Bruge,  I  was  a  very  long  time  before  I  could  get  the 
people  to  stand  still  or  to  keep  away  from  the  front  of  the  camera. 
I  here  pass  round  four  views  of  Blankenbergh  for  your  inspection,  viz., 
the  lighthouse,  the  harbour,  the  two  piers,  and  the  cassino. 

My  advice  is,  that  any  one  who  intends  going  abroad  with  his  camera 
should  be  prepared  with  every  requisite  before  starting,  and  the  work 
must  be  instantaneous,  especially  if  it  is  in  or  near  a  town. 

On  September  12  I  went  to  Bruges  to  see  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Blood, 
which  is  so  called  by  reason  of  a  few  drops  of  the  blood  of  our  Saviour 
having  been  brought  from  the  Holy  Land  and  presented  by  Count 
Thierry,  of  Alsace.  This  blood  is  kept  in  a  casket  made  of  gold  and 
silver,  studded  with  precious  stones,  which  was  given  by  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  the  value  of  it  is  10,000/.  The  admission  is  sixpence  each, 
but  on  Fridays  from  6  till  11.30  a.m.  it  is  exhibited  free,  and  it  is  said  it 
used  to  liquorify  every  Good  Friday. 

I  noticed  on  coming  home  that  the  ticket  examiner  looked  at  the  tickets 
between  the  stations,  whilst  the  train  was  in  motion,  he  walking  on  the 
footboards  from  one  carriage  to  another.  I  may  here  add,  in  conclusion, 
that  although  I  spent  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  holiday  abroad,  I  felt 
a  pleasure  in  returning  to  England  again,  for  though  it  is  not  the  land  of 
my  birth,  yet  I  am  thankful  that  it  has  been  my  lot  to  be  thrown 
amongst  Englishmen.  The  many  advantages  that  one  has  presented  to 
him  in  this  country  cannot  in  any  way  be  comprehended  except  by  an 
entire  stranger,  who  gazes  on  them  with  wonder  and  delight  on  first 
landing  on  this  accomplished  island.  I  am  sure  that  it  will  always  be  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  look  back  on  the  many  happy  nights  I  have  spent  in 
this  Society.  Thanking  you  all  for  the  kindness  I  have  experienced  at 
your  hands,  and  the  cordial  way  in  which  you  have  received  me  to-night, 
and  believe  me  it  will  always  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  hear  of  the  future 
3uccess  of  the  Derby  Photographic  Society.  Ismail  Sabey. 

- - - 

THE  OPTICAL  LANTERN  :  ITS  CONSTRUCTION  AND  USES.* 
Urn  now  it  is  time  we  turned  our  attention  to  the  light,  and  it  is  here 
hat  the  greatest  improvement  of  the  present  day  has  taken  place,  doubtless 
he  quality  of  lenses  has  been  improved,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
neans  of  illumination.  From  the  earliest  recorded  times  of  lantern  work 
he  size  of  the  picture  has  been  limited  by  the  power  of  the  light  obtain- 
•ble,  for,  as  I  before  remarked,  every  time  we  double  the  diameter  of  our 
'icture  we  must  increase  the  light  fourfold  to  produce  equal  illumination, 
lence  all  sorts  of  dodges  have  been  resorted  to  to  increase  the  light 
•om  the  oil  lamps,  such  as  adding  camphor  to  the  oil  or  soaking  the  wick 
3  strong  vinegar  to  prevent  them  charring. 

The  introduction  of  paraffin  some  years  ago  commenced  a  new  era  in 
iiups,  and  it  was  not  long  before  Mr.  L.  Marcy,  of  Philadelphia,  contrived 

lantern  (of  which  the  principal  novelty  is  the  lamp)  far  surpassing  any- 
31n6  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  oil  lamps. 

*  Continued  from  page  314, 


I  have  one.of  those  lamps  here  and  you  will  see  that  the  chief  feature  is 
not  only  having  more  wicks  than  one,  like  the  “  duplex,”  but  especially  in 
placing  these  wicks  edgewise  to  the  condenser,  and  to  avoid  any  non-illu¬ 
minating  surface  these  wicks  are  not  placed  parallel  to  each  other  as  in 
the  ordinary  duplex  but  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  \Hf.  This  gives  a  very 
fair  lantern  light,  but  requires  most  careful  trimming,  and  when  once 
lighted,  constant  attention,  or  it  is  apt  not  only  to  make  a  very  disagree¬ 
able  smell  but  a  most  abominable  smoke.  I  remember  well  using  one  of 
these  lamps  one  evening  at  a  friend’s  house,  and  to  my  horror  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  ceiling  was  pointed  out  to  me  looking  very  much  as  if  the  “sweep” 
had  shaken  out  his  soot  bag  against  it.  I  have  never  used  one  since. 

To  a  man  who  has  once  used  the  oxyhydrogen  limelight,  all  other  lights 
(excepting  the  electric  light)  seem  as  darkness. 

The  electric  light  is  undoubtedly  the  mo3t  intense  and  brilliant  artificial 
light  known,  and  under  the  most  careful  management  may  be  applied  to 
the  lantern  ;  but  as  the  incandescent  light  is  no  use  for  this  purpose,  and  no 
efficient  arc  light  has  yet,  I  believe,  been  produced  from  secondary  batteries, 
and  one  can  hardly  carry  about  a  steam  engine  and  dynamo,  we  may  dis¬ 
miss  the  electric  light  as  at  present  not  generally  applicable  to  the  lantern. 

The  best  oil  lamp  made — the  one  I  have  described  for  paraffin — has  been 
tested  to  give  a  light  of  41  candle-power ;  the  mixed  oxyhydrogen  lime¬ 
light  gives  430  candle-power,  or  more  than  ten  times  as  much.  I  may, 
perhaps,  explain  that  the  expression  “  candle-power  ”  means  the  same 
amount  of  light  as  would  be  produced  by  a  candle  made  of  speimaceti 
and  burning  120  grains  per  hour.  A  jet  of  Halifax  gas  burning  five 
feet  per  hour  is  supposed  to  give  a  light  equal  to  fifteen  of  these  candles, 
so  that  a  point  of  light  from  the  jet  not  much  larger  than  a  sixpence  will 
give  as  much  light  as  thirty  full-sized  gas  burners.  Not  one  of  the  least 
advantages  of  the  limelight  is  the  small  amount  of  heat  it  gives  off ; 
its  light  is  produced  by  the  most  intense  heat,  but  this  is  absorbed, 
turned  into  light,  not  given  off  as  heat.  In  this  lantern,  which  is  made  of 
wood,  there  are  three  of  these  lights ;  where,  I  wonder,  would  my  lantern 
be  to-morrow  if  I  was  to  light  up  ninety  gas  jets  inside  it  and  leave  them 
burning  an  hour  or  so? 

You  must  not  suppose  the  limelight  is  an  invention  of  recent  years. 
Hydrogen  gas  burns  with  a  blue  lambent  flame  of  little  luminosity,  but 
considerable  heat ;  if  a  certain  proportian  of  oxygen  gas  is  mixed  with  it 
the  luminosity  is  still  further  reduced,  but  the  heat  evolved  is  the  most 
intense  man  has  ever  produced.  An  iron  rod  placed  in  it  will  burn  like  a 
match,  platinum  melts  like  lead,  and  the  diamond  vanishes  into  thin  air — 
carbonic  acid. 

In  1820  Colonel  Drummond  discovered  that  if  a  stream  of  this  intensely 
hot  flame  was  directed  against  a  piece  of  ordinary  quicklime  it  became 
incandescent,  and,  without  decomposition,  gave  off  a  most  brilliant  light, 
and,  what  is  of  equal  importance,  a  very  white  light.  This  is  the  light 
used  in  the  army  for  signalling  at  night,  and  for  many  years  was  known 
as  the  “  Drummond  light,”  by  it  and  a  condenser  signals  have  been 
flashed  and  read  at  a  distance  of  forty  miles. 

But  notwithstanding  all  its  advantages  and  its  early  introduction  to  the 
lantern,  its  use  has  been  almost  entirely  (though  not  quite)  confined  to 
the  professional  lanternist.  The  expense  of  the  apparatus,  the  trouble  of 
making  the  oxygen,  the  enormous  gas  bags  that  had  to  be  carried  about, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  danger  of  an  explosion  in  inexperienced  hands, 
all  tended  to  keep  the  average  amateur  to  oil  or  paraffin.  But  all  that 
will  now  be  changed,  and,  excepting  for  toy  lanterns,  we  shall  seldom 
find  a  man  bold  enough  to  face  an  audience  with  the  comparatively’  speak¬ 
ing  miserable  light  obtainable  from  oil. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  oxyhydrogen  jets,  both  essentially  blowpipes. 
In  the  one  which  is  termed  a  “  safety  ”  jet  there  are  two  pipes  one  within 
the  other  ;  the  hydrogen,  or  coal  gas,  passes  up  the  outer  one  and  the 
oxygen  up  the  inner  one,  they  mix  at  the  point  of  ignition,  and  from  this 
jet  no  danger  need  be  apprehended.  But  as  the  brilliancy  of  the  light 
depends  upon  the  perfect  admixture  of  the  gases,  and  as  this  cannot  be 
obtained  in  this  form  of  burner,  the  light  it  gives,  though  vastly  superior 
to  the  oil  lamps  of  the  best  construction,  falls  far  short  of  that  given  by 
the  mixed  gas  jet  I  will  now  describe.  The  light  given  by  a  good  “  safety 
jet  ”  may  be  estimated  at  about  200  candle-power. 

This  jet  is  a  modern  one  of  the  most  approved  construction,  and  is  for 
use  with  mixed  gases.  These  tw’o  pipes  communicate  one  with  the 
hydrogen  the  other  with  the  oxygen,  and  conduct  the  two  gases  into  this 
chamber  when  they’  mix  together,  and  to  make  the  mixture  as  perfect  as 
possible  and  destroy  all  eddies  and  cross  currents,  the  mixture  passes 
through  several  thicknesses  of  fine  gauze  before  issuing  from  the  small 
orifice.  If  a  vessel  is  filled  two-thirds  with  hydrogen  and  one-third  with 
oxygen,  and  an  electric  spark  passed  through  the  mixture,  the  two  gases 
will  unite  chemically  with  explosion  and  form  watery  vapour.  As  the 
limelight  is  nothing  more  than  incandescence  produced  by  great  heat,  it 
follows  that  the  best  light  is  obtained  by  letting  the  gases  issue  from  the 
burner  in  the  correct  proportion  for  perfect  combustion.  If  I  turn  on  too 
much  hydrogen  a  yellow  flame  is  produced,  if  too  much  oxygen  the  flame 
is  cooled  down  and  the  light  reduced.  The  best  proportion  is  pure  hydrogen 
three  parts,  oxygen  one  part.  You  will  find  it  stated  in  books  that  these 
two  gases  combine  in  the  proportion  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  to  one 
volume  of  oxygen,  and  so  they  do  when  burnt,  as  I  have  just  explained, 
in  a  closed  vessel  out  of  contact  with  the  atmosphere  ;  but  burning  as  they 
do  here  in  the  open  air  there  is  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen  supplied  by 
the  atmosphere,  and  repeated  actual  experience  shows  that  tmee  part; 
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of  hydrogen  to  one  part  of  oxygen  is  the  proportion  that  gives  the  best 
light.  I  am  now  speaking  of  pure  hydrogen  with  ordinary  coal  gas, 
which  is  an  inflammable  gas  of  very  complicated  formula,  and  varying  in 
its  composition  in  every  district  the  proportion  to  oxygen  is  quite  different. 
With  Halifax  gas,  which  is  what  I  have  here,  five  parts  require  four  of 
oxygen ;  the  reason  of  this  increase  in  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  that  coal 
gas  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbon,  from  which  it  derives  its 
illuminating  power,  but  all  this  carbon  has  to  be  oxidised  to  carbonic 
acid,  hence  more  oxygen  is  required  than  when  burning  pure  hydrogen, 
which  produces  only  watery  vapour.  Edward  J.  (Smith. 

(To  be  continued.) 

— - + - 

SOME  RECENT  ADVANCES  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. * 
Photo-Mechanical  Enciraving. 

The  earliest  experimenters  in  photography  recognised  the  desirability  of  a 
photographic  method  of  producing  type  blocks  from  nature,  and  the  subject 
received  a  great  deal  of  earnest  attention  for  a  long  time  before  any  successful 
method  was  realised.  The  chief  problem  that  had  to  be  solved  was  the 
automatic  translation  of  the  graduated  tints  or  shades  of  the  photograph  into 
pure  line  or  stipple.  A  great  variety  of  methods  were  tried,  and  a  few  good 
examples  produced  from  time  to  time  ;  but  no  mechanically  accurate  or  reliable 
method  was  ever  suggested  previous  to  1878.  In  August  of  that  year  Chas. 
Petit,  of  Paris,  and  myself,  then  at  Cornell  University,  recognised,  almost  at 
the  same  moment,  the  principle  upon  which  the  first  successful  method  was 
based.  We  did  not,  however,  apply  the  principle  in  the  same  manner,  and 
Petit’s  process  was  not  commercially  successful. 

The  Ives  Process. 

The  Ives  process  was  introduced  commercially  in  this  city  early  in  1881.  It 
has  been  described  a  great  many  times  in  book  and  magazine  publications,  and 
is  now  very  well  known.  The  invention  is  not,  primarily,  a  plate-making 
process,  but  a  process  of  producing,  by  purely  photo-meclianical  means,  a 
substitute  for  the  hand-made  pen  or  crayon  drawings  formerly  required  in  the 
production  of  printing  blocks  by  the  aid  of  photography.  The  first  operation 
is  the  production  of  a  photographic  relief  by  a  simple,  well-known  method 
with  bichromatisecl  gelatine.  A  film  of  bichromatised  gelatine  is  first  exposed 
to  light  under  the  ordinary  photographic  negative,  then  2rlaced  in  water,  where 
it  swells  up  into  relief,  highest  where  the  negative  is  most  intense  and  lowest 
where  it  was  most  transparent.  A  cast  in  plaster  is  then  made  from  this  wet 
gelatine  relief ;  it  has  a  perfectly  white  surface,  but  is  high  where  a  photo¬ 
graphic  print  from  the  negative  would  be  black,  lower  in  the  middle  shades, 
and  lowest  in  the  whites.  After  the  production  of  this  relief  cast  the  process 
is  purely  mechanical  and  perfectly  simple  and  scientific.  An  inked  pad  or 
film  of  elastic  V-shaped  lines  or  dots  is  pressed  against  the  surface  of  the  relief 
cast  until  the  lines  or  dots  are  completely  flattened  out  where  they  meet  the 
highest  parts  of  the  cast ;  when  it  is  removed  there  remains  impressed  upon 
the  cast  an  ink  picture  having  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  photograph,  but 
made  up  of  sharply  defined  lines  and  dots,  which  graduate  in  size  like  those  of 
a  wood  engraving,  and  can  be  photo-engraved  exactly  like  a  pen  or  crayon 
drawing,  or  transferred  to  zinc  or  copper  and  etched  into  relief.  I  have  some 
of  the  relief  casts  here,  one  of  them  bearing  the  ink  stipple  impression.  The 
operation  of  producing  the  impression  is,  as  you  see,  extremely  simple,  anti 
the  result  is  wonderful.  The  elastic  lines  of  the  printing  pad  being  V-shaped, 
secure  mechanically  accurate  graduation  from  deep  shadows  to  extreme  high 
lights,  and  the  general  effect  can  be  greatly  modified  at  will  by  changing  the 
pattern  of  lines  and  dots.  The  best  results  are  secured  by  the  employment  of 
a  special  elastic  compound,  and  special  ink,  the  composition  of  which  has  not 
been  published. 

Petit,  whose  original  specification  dates  thejsame  week  as  my  own,  blackened 
the  surface  of  a  white  photographic  relief,  and  cut  in  white  lines,  with  a 
V-shaped  tool,  on  a  planing  machine.  Although  the  principle  is  substantially 
the  same,  the  processes  are  perfectly  distinct,  and  Petit’s  was  a  practical 
failure. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  Ives  process  was  the  only  one  in  successful  com¬ 
mercial  operation  in  the  world.  Its  first  rival  was  a  method  introduced  by 
Meisenbacli,  in  Munich,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1882. 

The  Meisenbach  Process. 

In  this  method  the  photographic  relief  is  not  required,  and  the  definite 
negative  is  made  at  one  operation  from  a  photographic  positive  on  glass,  like 
the  well-known  window  transparencies.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  a  glass 
plate,  bearing  a  tint  consisting  of  fine  lines  cut  through  an  opaque  film,  is 
placed  between  the  positive  and  the  sensitive  plate,  to  cut  the  picture  up  into 
lines.  So  far  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  method,  and  if  it  were  not  more  than 
this,  it  would  be  utterly  unscientific  and  practically  worthless.  To  illustrate 
this  fact  I  have  made  a  photograph  of  such  a  positive  through  such  a  ruled  tint 
on  a  large  scale,  which  1  will  show  on  the  screen.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
result  is  a  mere  skeleton  of  the  picture  ;  half  of  the  detail  is  lost,  and  that 
which  remains  appears  in  lines  that  do  not  graduate  in  size,  like  those  of  a 
wood  engraving,  but  only  in  colour  like  a  photograph.  It  would  be  impossible 
.to  make  a  good  printing  plate  from  such  a  negative.  It  is  essential  that  this 
interposer,  technically  known  as  a  “grating,”  shall  not  only  divide  the  picture 
into  lines,  but  also  cause  those  lines  to  graduate  in  size  as  well  as  in  colour,  and 
that  it  shall  do  all  this  without  completely  obscuring  any  detail  of  the  positive 
picture.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  this  can  be  accomplished  in  a  strictly 
accurate  scientific  manner,  and  one  of  these  is  suggested,  though  not  fairly 
described,  in  Meisenbaeh’s  patent  specification.  He  makes  only  two|[distinct 
claims,  neither  of  which  was  sufficiently  novel  or  specific  to  be  allowed  in  the 
U.  S.  Patent  Office.  The  first  is  merely  a  device  for  securing,  with  this  method, 
the  pattern  of  black  cross  lines  in  the  shadows,  and  white  cross  lines  in  the 
*  Continued  from  page  315, 


ights,  which  was  already  a  recognised  characteristic  of  the  Ives  process  plates  * 
the  second  is  his  means  for  securing  the  necessary  graduation  in  the  size  >ii  the 
lines.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  this  last  claim,  which  alom 
true  inwardness  of  Meisenbach’s  method,  has  been  generally  omitted  lumi 
printed  descriptions  of  the  process — probably  because  it-  significance  was  not 
suspected.  It  consists  of  merely  giving  to  the  “grating”  a  very  slight  move¬ 
ment  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  lines  during  the  exposure.  This 
operation  can  be  so  conducted  that  the  result  will  be  a-  if  each  line  of  the 
“grating”  graduated  in  colour  from  centre  to  edge.  Without  tubing  % 
trouble  to  demonstrate  the  fact,  I  will  state  that  in  a  negative  made  under  these 
conditions,  the  lines  will  be  graduated  in  size  as  well  as  in  colour,  being  thin¬ 
nest  where  they  are  narrowest,  and  stronger  at  the  centre  than  at  the  edge*. 
It  is  possible  to  produce  a  “grating”  that  will  give  this  result  directly,  with¬ 
out  the  movement,  by  molding  in  pigmented  gelatine  upon  plate  glass  from  a 
type-metal  plate  ruled  in  V-shaped  lines ;  the  printing  film  employed  in  the 
Ives  process  becomes  a  most  perfect  “grating”  of  this  character  if  soaked  in  a 
suitable  solution  of  dyestuff  and  then  dried.  Another  method,  which  requires 
no  movement,  is  to  employ  a  “grating  ”  having  very  narrow  transparent  lines, 
place  it  at  some  distance  from  the  positive  picture,  and  use  a  lens  diaphragm 
having  a  diamond-shaped  aperture.  There  are  still  other  methods  equally  as 
good  or  better.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  each  of  these  cases  we  have  really 
another  application  of  the  V-shape  principle  that  had  already  been  rec< 
and  applied  in  a  very  different  manner  by  Petit  and  myself.  But  even  with  the 
most  perfect  means  for  graduating  the  lines,  this  method  will  not  succeed  if  we 
attempt  to  make  the  definite  negatives  by  a  dry  plate  process,  because  the 
lines,  which  should  graduate  in  size  only,  will  naturally  also  graduate  in 
colour.  They  can  be  made  to  approximate  to  the  required  character  only  by 
employing  the  collodion  and  silver  bath  process  for  making  the  negatives,  ami 
taking  care  to  keep  the  silver  bath  in  a  peculiar  condition,  which  favours  the 
development  of  a  coarse-grained,  intense,  superficial  image  that  intensifies 
readily  up  to  the  extreme  edge  of  each  dot  or  line. 

A  microscopic  examination  of  negatives  produced  by  the  two  methods  I  have 
described  shows  a  very  striking  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  lines  ;  those 
in  the  Ives  negative  are  perfectly  sharp  and  smooth,  while  those  in  the 
Meisenbach  negative  are  grainy  and  rough,  especially  in  the  parts  that 
represent  the  shadows  of  the  photograph.  But  this  defect  in  the  “grating” 
process  does  not  prevent  the  production  of  good  printing  plates,  and  the 
Meisenbach  process  has  been  very  successful  in  Europe,  where  it  has  been 
operated  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Meisenbach  himself.  Its  most 
marked  defect  is  a  tendency  to  produce  muddy  shadows,  and  considerable  loss 
of  colour  in  the  middle  shades  of  the  picture.  The  plates  also  require  con¬ 
siderable  fixing  up,  which  is  done  very  skilfully  by  burnishing,  rouletting,  and 
re-etching.  Considerable  hand-work  is  also  usually  done  upon  the  glass 
positive,  to  emphasise  outlines,  faint  details,  &c.  The  process  itself  is  cheap 
enough  to  admit  of  the  employment  of  skilled  hand  labour  to  help  it  out  in 
this  way,  but  many  publishers  decidedly  prefer  purely  photo-mechanical 
work,  which  cannot  distort  outlines  and  change  expressions. 

There  are  new  and  better  “grating”  processes  now  in  operation,  perfectly 
distinct  from  that  of  Meisenbach,  and  combining  some  of  the  merits  of  each  of 
the  older  methods,  but  they  have  not  been  published.  Already  these  processes, 
none  of  which  were  in  operation  seven  years  ago,  replace  millions  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  wood  engraving  annually.  In  a  single  establishment  in  our  own  city 
3000  of  these  plates  were  made  during  the  past  year,  and  hundreds  of  them 
have  appeared  in  our  illustrated  magazines.  I  have  prepared  one  frame  of 
pictures  to  illustrate  how  perfectly  these  plates  may  be  made  to  replace  wood 
engravings.  Eight  pages  have  been  taken  from  Harper's  Magazine,  foui  con¬ 
taining  wood  engravings  and  four  Ives  process  plates  of  similar  subjects. 
Three  wood  engravings  are  from  artists’  brush  drawings,  and  three  process 
plates  are  from  similar  drawings  by  the  same  artists.  One  wood  engraving  is 
from  a  photograph  from  nature,  and  one  process  plate  is  from  a  similar  photo¬ 
graph  made  by  the  same  photographer.  The  general  effect  is  the  same,  and  it 
is  admitted  by  critics  that  the  process  plates,  which  only  cost  about  one-third 
as  much  as  the  wood  engravings,  are  quite  equal  to  them  in  quality.  The 
process  plates  here  shown  were  finished  without  retouching  of  any  kind — they 
are  what  we  call  “pure  process  work.”  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  many 
plates  made  by  the  same  process  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  these,  because  the 
copy  supplied,  brush,  drawing,  or  photograph,  is  not  so  suitable  for  photo¬ 
copying.  '  . 

There  is  one  other  kind  of  photography  which  has  never  been  successfully 
realised,  but  which  I  shall  say  something  about,  because  I  have  to  announce 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  definite  and  important  step  in  advance.  I  refer  to 
photography  in  colours.  Fred.  E.  Ives. 

(To  be  continued.) 

— - 4= - - — 

MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS. 

Testing  Photographic  Lenses. 

A  quiet  little  paragraph  of  pregnant  import  appears  in  the  last 
number  of  The  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society,  to  the  effect  that 
the  testing  of  photographic  lenses  is  about  to  be  undertaken  at  Kew. 
A  writer  on  the  subject  recently  expressed  the  opinion  that  no  testers 
could  say  which  of  several  was  the  best  lens,  because  such  a  variety 
of  different  conditions  have  to  be  considered  in  estimating  the  qualities 
of  a  lens,  but  it  may  safely  be  foretold  that  the  Kew  Committee  ot 
the  Royal  Society  will  not  attempt  to  give  any  unwise  decisions  of  the 
kind.  All  it  will  do  will  probably  be  to  state  in  figures  certain  facts 
as  to  the  working  of  the  lens,  which  figures  any  one  may  verify  by 
means  of  proper  appliances,  but  the  Committee  will  express  no  opinion 
about  quality.  These  columns  of  figures  are  likely  at  first  to  give  as 
much  information  as  would  a  manuscript  in  the  ancient  Saxon  language 
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and  characters  to  those  who  pay  to  have  their  lenses  tested,  hut  with 
a  little  public  discussion  and  accumulated  experience  the  tabular  state¬ 
ments  indicating  more  or  less  good  lenses  for  special  purposes  will  be 
understood,  otherwise  the  whole  undertaking  will  fail.  The  Royal 
Society  may  be  trusted  to  put  upon  the  Photographic  Lens  Committee 
no  persons  commercially  connected  with  photography,  and  the  names 
of  Professor  Stokes  and  Lord  Rayleigh  suggest  themselves  at  once,  as 
among  those  of  the  fellows  of  the  Society  who  are  competent  to  plan 
the  methods  of  testing  and  to  see  that  they  are  efficiently  executed. 
Kew  Observatory  has  rendered  great  service  to  science  for  more  than 
half  a  generation  by  testing  any  thermometer  for  a  shilling  which  any 
one  may  choose  to  send  there.  Directly  it  first  became  known  that 
thermometers  were  about  to  be  scientifically  tested,  those  instruments, 
even  when  not  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  tests,  began 
to  improve,  for  the  makers  were  never  sure  that  the  purchasers  might 
not  send  them  on  to  Kew  for  verification.  To  a  certain  extent  any 
one  can  form  a  rough  idea  of  the  general  accuracy  of  the  thermometers 
of  a  vendor,  by  bringing  together  a  few  in  his  shop  which  do  not  indicate 
the  same  temperature ;  he  may  then  be  asked  “  Which  one  of  these 
tells  the  truth  F  ” 

Much  preliminary  work  will  have  to  be  done  in  deciding  what  are 
the  most  useful  kind  of  figures  to  [furnish  to  the  public  about  the 
working  of  their  lenses,  and  in  devising  the  most  accurate  methods  of 
ascertaining  the  numerical  facts.  The  first  point  of  interest  for  the 
public  will  be  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Lens  Committee;  but  the 
Royal  Society  is  likely  to  make  the  Committee  large  enough  and 
weighty  enough  to  disarm  adverse  criticism  on  such  a  fundamental 
point.  I  have  seen  much  in  past  years  of  the  careful  and  accurate  way 
in  which  all  work  is  done  at  Kew  Observatory,  its  earlier  superin¬ 
tendent,  the  late  Dr.  Balfour  Stewart,  having  been  a  personal  friend. 

Kew  Observatory  is  under  the  management  of  a  committee  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  this  committee,  although  not  specially  selected  to 
deal  with  optics,  will  presumably  have  ultimate  control  of  everything 
done  in  the  establishment.  I  think  that  Captain  Abney  is  one  of  its 
members,  but  do  not  know  the  names  of  those  at  present  acting.  The 
devising  of  methods  of  testing  lenses  and  expressing  their  ultimate 
qualities  in  figures  is  no  easy  task,  so  many  factors  require  attention, 
such  as  the  amount  of  spherical  aberration,  chromatic  aberration, 
astigmation,  curvature  of  the  field,  distortion,  centering,  perfection  of 
polish,  whiteness  of  glass,  uniform  density  of  the  glass  of  each  element, 
and  so  on. 

A  committee  of  some  kind  ought  to  be  formed  in  London  to 
recommend  the  form  and  dimensions  of  some  standard  “  catches,” 
whether  of  the  nature  of  bayonet  joints  or  otherwise,  for  lenses  for 
outdoor  work,  for  the  waste  of  time  in  screwing  and  unscrewing  lenses 
and  lens  mounts  over  each  view  is  a  source  of  standing  annoyance. 
I  sometimes  hear  the  words  “abominable  nuisance”  applied  thereto 
by  photographers.  Mr.  G.  L.  Addenbrooke  recently  exhibited  at  the 
Photographic  Society  some  lenses  properly  mounted  for  outdoor  work; 
with  such  apparatus  one  photographer  might  take  six  views  in  the 
same  time  that  another  might  be  taking  three  or  four.  Sometimes 
transient  effects  in  the  landscapes  are  lost  because  lenses  cannot  be 
brought  into  position  quickly  enough.  Sooner  or  later  this  crying 
want  on  the  part  of  photographers  is  sure  to  be  met,  and  now  is  the 
time  to  decide  upon  and  recommend  uniform  “  catches  ”  before  each 
optician  devises  his  own.  All  lenses  of  small  size,  by  any  maker, 
ought  to  be  so  made  that  they  can  almost  instantaneously  be  sprung 
into  position  in  any  mount  or  in  any  camera.  Much  has  been  done  of 
late  years  in  the  improvement  of  cameras,  to  save  time  in  bringing 
them  into  play  ifr  the  field ;  the  greatest  waste  of  time  remaining  is 
that  due  to  the  screwing  and  unscrewing  of  lenses. 

Sodio-Ferric  Oxalate. 

Sodio-ferric  oxalate  is  now  getting  into  the  London  market,  pro¬ 
bably  because  of  the  recent  articles  by  Captain  Pizzighelli  on  liis  new 
platinotype  process,  but  I  have  been  occasionally  working  with  it 
experimentally  for  two  years  past,  so  had  to  make  it’ for  myself. 
Although  it  is  easy  enough  to  make,  it  is  a  nuisance  to  waste  time 
over  merely  routine  work,  yet  I  obtained  a  useful  little  piece  of  per¬ 
manent  information  thereby,  namely,  that  the  lighter  and  the  bluer 
the  crystals  the  better  is  the  sample  of  the  salt,  and  the  greener  and 
blacker  the  hue  of  the  crystals  the  less  perfect  is  the  sample.  Unlike 
many  of  the  double  ferric  salts,  this  one  is  not  obtained  in  dark  scales, 
but  in  beautifully  transparent  crystals  of  a  greenish  colour ;  the  salt 
is  not  deliquescent,  for  which  reason,  so  far  as  its  individual  action  is 
concerned,  papers  prepared  with  it  are  more  likely  to  keep  well.  . 

The  way  to  make  it  is  to  buy  a  few  pounds  of  recently  precipitated 
moist  peroxide  of  iron,  which  wholesale  chemists  keep  in  stock. 
Inferior,  or  long  kept  samples,  have  frequently  a  rusty  look  ;  a  good 
sample  has  a  rich  dark  red  colour,  with  no  trace  of  yellowness,  and 
resembles  a  thick  jelly  in  substance,  in  fact,  it  contains  about  eighty-six 


per  cent,  of  uncombined  water.  It  is  made  by  adding  a  solution  of  soda 
to  a  solution  of  persulphate  of  iron,  and  well  washing  the  precipitate 
with  distilled  water,  but  as  the  moist  peroxide  can  be  bought  ready 
made,  this  tedious  work  may  be  avoided. 

The  next  step  is  to  add  dry  crystallised  binoxalate  of  soda  to  the 
moist  peroxide ;  the  double  salt  then  formed  is  very  soluble  in  the 
water  already  present  with  the  peroxide,  though  sometimes  I  have 
added  a  little  extra  distilled  water.  Give  enough  time  and  use  only 
just  enough  binoxalate  of  soda  to  effect  the  solution  of  the  peroxide 
of  iron,  then  filter,  evaporate,  and  crystallise.  In  solution  the  salt 
keeps  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  begins  to  deposit  white  llocculent 
matter,  originating,  no  doubt,  with  its  organic  constituents.  The 
evaporation  should  not  be  effected  at  any  time  at  a  higher  tempera¬ 
ture  than  140°  Fahr.,  for  a  higher  temperature  favours  partial 
reduction  to  the  ferrous  state ;  the  best  plan  is,  either  to  use  very 
little  heat  or  to  evaporate  in  a  vacuum  chamber  in  the  presence  of 
sulphuric  acid  to  absorb  the  moisture.  I  carry  on  all  the  operations 
of  making  this  salt  by  candlelight  or  gaslight,  and  keep  it  and  its 
solutions  from  the  action  of  daylight. 


Ammon io-Ferric  Citrate. 


This  salt  has  been  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  paper  for 
blue  printing  as  used  by  engineers,  and  those  who  have  tried  the 
simple  operation  of  preparing  such  paper  for  themselves  are  likely  to 
have  been  struck  with  the  frequent  difficulty  of  obtaining  pure  whites 
in  finished  photographs.  Last  year  Mr.  F.  A.  Brown,  of  Liverpool, 
began  to  suspect  the  ammonio-citrate  of  iron  sold  at  the  shops,  so  he 
bought  samples  from  seven  first-class  wholesale  houses;  he  then 
incinerated  each  sample  with  exposure  to  the  air,  and  found  the 
following  amounts  of  ferric  oxide  (F2  03)  in  each  sample  : — 

No.  1  gave  . . .  38-3  per  cent.  F„  03. 

„  2  „  3o-o  „ 

„  3  „  30-0  „  „ 

”  i  ”  ?n’n  ” 

»  5  »  .  „  ,, 

„  6  „  43-o  „  „ 


7  „  .  3-V3  „  „ 

Four  out  of  the  seven  samples  thus  contained  the  proper  proportion 
of  ferric  oxide.  The  two  Avorst  samples,  Nos.  1  and  0,  had  a  black 
colour  ;  the  best  samples  were  of  the  proper  deep  red  colour. 

In  March,  this  year,  as  recorded  at  length  in  The  Pharmaceutical 
Journal,  Mr.  Brown  returned  to  the  attack,  and  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  imperfect  photographic  results  obtained  Avere  due  to  the 
amount  of  “tartaric  acid”  present  in  reputed  ammonio-citrate  of 
iron  ;  he  found  tartaric  acid  in  six  out  of  seven  samples  examined,  and 
the  seventh  specimen  ga\re  the  best  photographic  results,  lie  had 
reason  to  suppose  that  in  more  than  one  sample  there  A\as  more  feiiic 
tartrate  than  ferric  citrate.  These  facts  AA'ere  brought  before  the 
Liverpool  Chemists’  Association.  M  .  H.  Harrison. 


jfomcjn  ftotes  anU  fietos. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Bulletin  Beige,  M.  Ch.  Colard,  thinks  that  if 
photographers  could  produce  portraits,  and,  aboA'e  all,  enlargements, 
having  in  a  single  picture  all  the  roundness  of  a  stereoscopic  image, 
that  such  portraits  would  have  a  ready  sale  and  so  they  undoubtedly 
would  have  if  it  were  possible  to  get  them.  M.  Colard  has  made  some 
experiments  in  that  direction.  He  took  tAvo  .small  lenses,  of  the  kind 
called  bijou  album,  and  fixed  them  in  a  carrier,  but  not  Aery  tight  a  , 
so  that  they  might  be  brought  nearer  each  other,  or  pushed  apait  as 
desired.  He  then  took  a  good  stereoscopic  view  of  a  person,  cut  it  in 
half,  and  placed  each  half  in^front  of  one  of  the  pair  of  bijou  lenses, 
and  fixed  the  carrier  supporting  these  lenses  in  the  carrier  groove  in 
front  of  a  camera  and  adjusted  them. until,  the  two  images  were  super¬ 
posed  on  the  ground-glass,  giving  a  single  image  of  great  roundness  or 
relief.  Now  M.  Colard  does  not  see  why  this  compound  image  show  u 
on  the  ground-glass  cannot  be  fixed  as  a  good  negative,  and  hence  Re¬ 
produced  as  a  good  positive  either  on  glass  or  paper,  but  this  is  precise  a 
where  his  difficulties  begin,  and  as  yet  he  has  been  unable  to  get  a 
negative  that  at  all  corresponds  to  his  expectations.  e  aims  up  \ 
asking  a  reply  to  the  two  following  questions  :— (1),  Can  the  act  e 
relief  not  be  obtained  by  superposition  in  the  camera,  eitkeiy 
binocular  arrangement  of  lenses  in  imitation  of  t  e  s  ei  1 
otherwise?  (2),  Having  obtained  the  desired  relief,  can  one  get  a 
negative  from  it,  or  a  positive  possessing  all  the  chaiacteis.  ot  t  .e 
stereoscopic  image  P  Is  it  not  the  accepted  view  that  the 
forming  a  stereoscopic  picture,  are  not  combined  into  one 

the  stereoscope  itself,  but  in  the  brain  of  the  beholder  V.  th 
a  little  practice,  indeed,  one  can  see  the  two  images  of  a  steito- 
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scopic  picture  combined  into  one  stereoscopic  image  without  the 
intervention  of  the  instrument  called  the  stereoscope  at  all,  by 
resolutely  fixing  one  eye  on  each  picture  or  setting  up  a  partition  to 
keep  each  eye  to  its  own  picture  instead  of  allowing  each  eye  to  see 
both.  In  fact  the  stereoscope  keeps  the  images  separate  until  they 
reach  the  eye,  and  does  not  combine  them,  and  we  see  all  solids  stereo- 
scopically,  i.e.,  if  the  solid  be  a  sphere  we  see  rather  more  than  half 
of  it  reaily.  The  right-eye  image  goes  further  to  the  right,  the  left- 
eye  image  further  to  the  left,  the  central  parts  are  superposed  and  the 
impressions  are  combined  in  the  brain.  Most  of  the  impressions 
received  by  the  retina  of  the  right  eye  are  conveyed  to  the  optic  centre 
of  the  left  brain,  and  most  of  the  impressions  received  by  the  left 
retina  are  carried  to  the  right  optic  centre,  but  part  of  the  impressions 
received  by  each  retina  does  not  cross  at  the  commissure  or  cliiasma, 
but  is  carried  to  its  own  side ;  then  the  brain  in  some  unexplained  and 
unknown  manner  arranges  these  impressions  so  as  to  form  one  image. 
Why,  when  we  look  at  a  single  picture,  it  looks  flat,  is  of  course 
because  the  image  perceived  by  the  right  eye  is  identical  with  that 
seen  by  the  left,  and  the  whole  instead  of  a  part  is  common  to  both. 
Now  the  problem  is,  can  the  combining  action  of  the  brain  be  replaced 
by  any  mechanical  arrrngement  whatever  F 


On  the  15th  of  January,  1886,  a  committee  of  the  Association 
Beige  de  Photographie  issued  a  circular  to  all  the  photographic 
societies  in  Europe,  and  to  the  journals  which  are  the  organs  of  these 
societies,  asking  them  to  examine  a  series  of  questions  which  might 
suitably  be  discussed  at  a  Photographic  Congress,  and  reviving  the 
proposal  made  just  after  the  Brussels  Exhibition  of  1883,  that  there 
might  be  an  International  Photographic  Congress  or  Convention  in 
connexion  with  the  forthcoming  Exhibition  at  Brussels  this  year. 
Only  two  replies  to  that  circular  have  been  received,  one  from  the 
Society  Fran^aise  de  Photographie,  the  other  from  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Geneva.  In  consequence  of  this  unanimity  of  silence,  the 
Association  Beige  de  Photographie  has  regretfully  abandoned  the  idea 
of  a  Congress,  but  hopes  that  at  some  future  date  some  other  society 
may  be  more  fortunate  in  its  effort  to  accomplish  the  same  end. 


Da.  Mallmann  and  Herr  Scolik  publish  in  the  Wochenblatt  a  new 
collodion  emulsion,  which  they  say  gives  excellent  orthochromatic 
results.  These  are  their  formulae : — A.  Dissolve  3-5  grammes  of  bromide 
of  ammonium  in  just  as  much  water  as  is  absolutely  necessary,  then  add 
40  c.c.  hot  alcohol,  and  then  40  c.c.  of  (4  per  cent.)  plain  collodion. 
This  solution  is  to  be  kept  standing  during  the  whole  operation  in  a 
vessel  of  hot  water.  B.  Dissolve  5  grammes  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  6 
or  7  c.c.  water,  add  50  c.c.  hot  alcohol,  and  then  add  drop  by  drop 
alcoholic  ammonia  (that  is,  absolute  alcohol  saturated  with  gaseous 
ammonia)  until  the  precipitate  which  had  formed  at  first  is  redissolved. 
This  solution  is  then  heated  and  40  c.c.  of  4  per  cent,  plain  collodion 
added  to  it.  On  the  addition  of  the  plain  collodion  some  of  the  silver 
is  often  precipitated,  but  that  does  not  matter.  The  two  solutions  A 
and  B  are  then  mixed,  A  being  poured  into  B,  and  then  the  mixture  is 
well  shaken.  The  result  is  a  creamy  emulsion  of  the  finest  grain.  One 
may  test  it  to  convince  oneself  that  the  bromide  is  in  excess,  and  then 
it  should  be  left  for  two  or  three  hours  ;  then  it  is  precipitated,  dried, 
and  redissolved  in  as  much  ether  and  alcohol  as  that  when  some  is 
poured  upon  a  plate  and  that  plate  held  upright  in  front  of  the  flame 
of  a  dark-room  lantern  it  just  allows  the  flame  to  be  seen  through  it. 
The  exact  quantity  of  ether  and  alcohol  cannot  be  prescribed,  as  that 
depends  on  the  quality  of  the  collodion.  To  stain  the  emulsion  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  eosinate  of  silver  is  used,  which  is  prepared  in  the 
following  way: — One  gramme  of  eosine  (of  the  yellow  shade)  is  dis¬ 
solved  in  water  and  precipitated  with  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
washed  by  decanting  until  the  wasting  water  has  assumed  a  deep  red 
colour,  and,  lastly,  a  dilute  solution  of  eosine  is  added,  in  order  to  con¬ 
vert  any  silver  that  may  have  remained  into  eosinate  of  silver ;  then 
filter.  The  precipitate  remaining  upon  the  filter  is  first  washed  once 
or  twice  with  water  then  with  a  little  alcohol,  in  order  to  drive  out 
as  much  of  the  water  as  possible.  The  filtrate  gradually  loses  some 
of  its  colour.  The  precipitate  of  eosinate  of  silver,  while  still  on  the 
filter,  is  dissolved  with  alcohol,  to  which  a  little  alcoholic  ammonia 
is  added,  and  the  filtrate  is  poured  back  upon  the  precipitate  on  the 
filter  until  the  former  solution  has  assumed  a  deep  red  colour.  Of 
this  alcoholic  solution  of  eosinate  of  silver  as  much  is  added  to  the 
emulsion  as  is  required  to  tint  it  a  deep  rose  colour.  It  is  then  ready 
for  use.  In  this  form  the  emulsion  continues  to  ripen  and  to  gain  in 
sensitiveness,  but  what  are  the  limits  of  the  latter  and  when  decom¬ 
position  sets  in  have  yet  to  be  learnt  by  future  experiments.  Mean¬ 
time,  an  emulsion  eight  days  old  still  gives  brilliant  work.  As  yet 
the  plates  tried  have  been  used  at  once  without  waiting  for  them  to 
dry.  The  developer  used  is  pyrogallic  acid,  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
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and  a  few  drops  of  bromide  of  potassium  solution.  The  colour  scale 
is  said  to  be  photographed  on  these  plates,  without  the  interposition 
of  yellow  glass,  with  the  result  that  chrome  yellow  come9  out  stronger 
than  ultramarine,  chrome  orange  equal  to  ultramarine,  and  chrome 
yellow  equal  to  cobalt  blue.  When  a  pale  yellow  glass  is  interposed 
vermilion  acts  more  powerfully  than  ultramarine. 


Portraits  taken  after  death  are  seldom  pleasant  objects,  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that,  even  when  the  face  is  but  little  changed 
and  the  body  is  dressed  as  if  alive,  the  position  is  so  recumbent  that 
the  under  part  of  the  nose  and  the  nostrils  are  brought  into  undue 
prominence  while  the  rest  of  the  face  is  foreshortened.  It  is,  however, 
fortunately  seldom  that  the  sight  of  a  posthumous  portrait  produces 
such  disastrous  effects  as  in  the  present  instance.  The  only  daughter 
of  a  worthy  burgher  of  Frankfurt-am-Main  was  betrothed  to  a  young 
German  who  was  in  business  and  died  there  rather  suddenly.  His 
friends  possessed  no  portrait  of  him,  so  the  bride  telegraphed  to  Paris 
to  have  the  remains  photographed  before  they  were  placed  in  the 
coffin.  This  was  done,  and  the  photograph  sent  to  her  with  the  result 
that  the  sight  gave  her  such  a  shock  that  she  had.  to  be  removed  to  a 
lunatic  asylum. 

- 4 - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  7039. — “An  Apparatus  for  Enlarging- Photographic  Negatives.’  J.  F. 
Fetter. — Dated  May  11,  1888. 

No.  7044. — “  Improvements  in  the  Production  of  Collodion  Photographic 
Films  or  Surfaces  of  Exalted  Sensitiveness.”  R.  Norris. — Dated  May  11, 
1888. 

No.  7049. — “An  Improved  Camera  Stand.”  E.  Mitchell. — Dated  May  11, 

1888. 

No.  7053. — “Improvements  in  and  relating  to  Revolving  Cases  or  Albums 
for  Exhibiting  Photographic  or  other  Cards  or  Pictures.”  J.  Weir. — Dat'd 
May  11,  1888. 

No.  7067. — “ Circulating  Stereoscopic  Panorama.”  Complete  specification. 
A.  Fuhrmann.— Dated  May  12,  1888. 

No.  7070. — “An  Improved  Stereoscope  and  Method  of  Lighting  the  same.  ’ 
J.  Day. — Dated  May  12,  1888. 

No.  7176. — “Improvements  in  Combined  Diaphragms  and  Shutters  for 
Photographic  and  other  Lenses.”  Communicated  by  E.  Bausch.  Complete 
specification.  W.  P.  Thompson. — Dated  May  15,  1888. 

No.  7212. — “An  Apparatus  for  Showing  exactly  the  Position  in  the  Camera 
of  the  Object  that  is  to  be  Photographed.”  J.  F.  Fetter. — Dated  May  15, 
1888. 

No.  7348. — “Improvements  in  Magic  Lanterns  for  Enlarging  or  otherwise 
and  in  Apparatus  used  in  connexion  therewith.”  Complete  specification. 
W.  C.  Hughes. — Dated  May  17,  1888. 

PATENT  LAPSED. 

No.  2981. — “  Producing  Printing  Blocks  by  Photography.”  W.  B.  WOODBURY. 

Dated  1884.  - 

SPECIFICATIONS  PUBLISHED. 

No.  5903. — “Instantaneous  Photographic  Shutters.”  T.  R.  Dallmkyer  and 

F.  Beauchamp.  —Price  8 d. 

No.  16,142. — “Producing  a  Crystalline  Effect  on  the  Surface  of  Class.” 

G.  J.  Atkins. — Price  Qd. 

No.  3259. — “  Photographic  Shutters.”  J.  Place. — Price  Qd. 

PATENT  COMPLETED. 

Improvements  in  what  are  known  as  Instantaneous  Photographic 

Shutters. 

No.  5903.  Thomas  Rudolph  Dallmeyer,  19,  Bloomsbury-street,  Middlesex, 
and  Francis  Beauchamp,  High  Cross,  Tottenham,  Middlesex. — April  22, 
1887. 

Photographic  shutters  as  at  present  made  usually  move  across  the  lens  either 
in  front  or  behind  the  combination  or  combinations,  or  if  between  the  com¬ 
binations,  in  order  to  obtain  full  exposure  of  lens  it  has  hitherto  been  necessary 
to  entirely  sever  the  lens  mount. 

According  to  this  invention  the  shutter  commences  to  open  at  the  centre,  the 
opening  being  always  approximately  a  circle,  the  size  of  which  increases  till  the 
shutter  is  fully  open,  when  it  diminishes  until  the  shutter  is  again  closed,  the 
driving  part  or  parts  continuing  to  move  all  the  time  in  the  same  direction 
without  any  corresponding  reversal. 

The  shutter  is  formed  of  several  segments  of  a  sickle  or  chopper-like  form, 
which  when  the  shutter  is  closed  overlap  each  other,  and  when  the  shutter  is 
open  leave  a  roughly  circular  opening.  These  segments  are  pivotted  to  an 
annular  plate,  and  they  carry  pins  by  which  the  necessary  movements  are 
communicated  to  them.  These  movements  may  be  given  by  a  second  annular 
plate  provided  with  cam  grooves  cut  in  it,  one  for  the  pin  on  each  segment. 
The  cam  grooves  are  of  an  angular  form,  so  that  the  rotation  of  the  plate  in 
which  they  are  formed  at  first  opens  the  shutter  to  its  full  extent  and  then 
(the  plate  continuing  to  rotate  in  the  same  direction)  closes  the  shutter  ;  or  in 
place  of  having  all  the  cam  grooves  in  the  annular  plate  some  or  all  of  them 
may  be  formed  in  the  segments,  in  which  latter  case  the  second  annular  plate 
is  dispensed  with,  the  tail  of  one  of  the  segments  being  furnished  with  a  lever 
by  which  it,  and  with  it  the  other  segments,  is  actuated.  In  this  case,  in  order 
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to  obtain  the  desired  continuity  of  movement  of  the  driving  part,  a  crank  or 
suitable  cam  groove  must  be  provided  to  give  the  necessary  fc -and -fro  move¬ 
ment  to  the  lever. 

The  lens  tube  is  made  in  one  piece,  a  slot  being  made  in  it  for  each  segment 
of  the  shutter,  an  arrangement  which  gives  great  strength  and  ensures  the 
glasses  of  the  lens  remaining  at  their  proper  distances  apart. 

The  power  for  opening  and  closing  the  shutter  may  be  given  by  a  spring 
retained  by  a  trigger  in  any  convenient  or  well-known  way. 

The  claims  are  1.  Photographic  shutters  which  open  from  and  close 
towards  the  centre,  the  opening  being  always  of  a  roughly  circular  form,  sub¬ 
stantially  as  described.  2.  Photographic  shutters  opening  from  and  closing 
towards  the  centre,  which  are  first  opened  and  then  closed  by  the  continuous 
movement  of  the  driving  parts  in  one  direction,  substantially  as  described.  3. 
Photographic  shutters  consisting  of  three  or  more  segments  which,  when  the 
shutter  is  closed,  overlap  one  another,  and  are  of  such  a  form  that  the  central 
opening  is  always  of  a  roughly  circular  form,  substantially  as  described.  4. 
The  lens  tube  made  in  one  piece,  with  slots  for  the  segments  of  the  shutter’ 
substantially  as  described.  5.  Photographic  shutters,  substantially  as  des¬ 
cribed  and  shown  in  figures  1  to  7,  6.  Photographic  shutters,  substantially  as 

described  and  shown  in  figures  8  to  10.  7.  Improvements  in  what  are  known 

as  instantaneous  photographic  shutters,  substantially  as  described. 

The  specification  is  illustrated  with  drawings. 


of  Sboriettejg. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 


May  29 

30 

31 
31 
31 
31 
31 


Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Bolton  Club  . . . . . 

Photographic  Club  .................. 

London  and  Provincial ............ 

Liverpool  Amateur . . 

Oldham  . . . . 

Yorkshire  College  . . . 

Halifax  Photographic  Club . 

The  Studio,  Chancery -lane,  Bolton. 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.O. 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street, 
Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street. 
The  Lyceum,  Oldham, 

The  College. 

Mechanics’  Hall. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Last  Tuesday  night,  at  a  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  held  at_5A,  Pall  Mall 
East,  London,  Mr.  H.  Trueman  W ood  presided. 

Mr.  Friese  Greene  exhibited  prints  from  negatives  taken  by  the  hashing 
magnesium  light,  and  said  that  his  experience  was  that  sitters  liked  the  process 
but  for  the  most  part  objected  to  the  resulting  portraits,  saying  that  they  made 
them  “look  too  old.”  Was  that  the  experience  of  other  photographers  ?  To 
reduce  the  necessity  for  retouching  lie  had  mixed  nitrate  of  strontium  with  the 
magnesium  powder  :  in  the  second  experiment  with  the  mixture  the  said  mix¬ 
ture  exploded,  the  gases  enlarged  the  pneumatic  ball  immensely  and  then 
hurst  it.  He  had  tried  chloride  of  strontium  in  place  of  the  nitrate,  but  then 
the  negatives  needed  more  retouching.  He  had  found  tracing  paper  in  front  of 
the  flashing  light  the  best  fabric  to  give  diffusion.  With  the  electric  light  lie 
had  exposed  a  plate  behind  a  piece  of  ground-glass  backed  with  green  glass, 
then  used  the  plate  in  the  camera,  and  the  exposure  was  reduced  to  one-half. 

Mr,  W.  E.  Derenham  said  that  the  latter  operation  amounted  to  what  had 
long  been  known  in  photography  as  auxiliary  exposure. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson  exhibited  a  negative  adapted  to  photo-zincographic 
work  ;  it  was  quite  clear  in  the  lines  when  laid  flat  upon  white  paper,  but  the 
rest  of  it  was  less  dense  than  usually  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  photo¬ 
mechanical  printing.  He  had  used  one  of  England’s  rapid  chloride  plates  to 
produce  the  negative.  Very  slow  bromide  plates  would  answer  the  same 
purpose. 

Mr.  T.  Bolas  said  that  many  operators  preferred  to  use  single  lenses  for 
copying,  because  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  image. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  exhibited  prints  by  Pizzigheili’s  new  “printing 
out”  platinum  process,  which  he  said  was  simple  and  easy,  though  the  formulae 
at  first  glance  looked  complicated. 

Mr.  Bolas  thought  the  results  to  be  superior  to  those  by  the  ordinary  process. 

Mr.  Wellington  said  that  the  solutions  and  the  paper,  when  first  prepared, 
had  a  dirty  look,  yet  the  results  were  all  right ;  he  used  gum  in  the  coating 
solution,  and  no  substratum  ;  he  laid  the  solution  on  with  a  brush. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  he  had  something  -to  do  with  the  British 
section  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  anxl  should  like  to  know  whether  many  English 
makers  of  photographic  apparatus  intended  to  show  some  of  their  work  there. 

Mr.  Bolas  thought  that  the  amount  of  English  apparatus  sold  in  France  was 
relatively  small. 

Mr.  Greene  said  that  lie  had  some  views  of  Paris  taken  by  Fox  Talbot  in  the 
early  days  of  photography  ;  would  they  be  of  interest  if  exhibited  ? 

Mr.  W.  Taylor  said  that  the  standards  of  lens  stops  and  screws  possessed 
by  the  Society  seemed  to  be  little  used  by  the  makers  of  lenses. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  remarked  that  nearly  half  a  dozen  makers  had 
called  to  see  them. 

Mr.  Bolas  thought  that  the  standards  made  for  the  Society  by  Whitworth 
might  well  be  put  on  view  at  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

Mr.  William  England  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

The  Chairman  thought  it  would  be  well  if  the  makers  of  camera  screws 
would  adopt  the  standard  recommended  by  the  Society. 

Mr.  Derenham  remarked  that  it  had  been  suggested  to  him  that  the  black¬ 
board  of  the  Society  should  be  exhibited  as  a  standard  of  what  a  blackboard 

ought  to  be. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  said  that  the  best  blackboard,  if  so  it  could  be  called,  was  a 
°f  ground-glass  painted  black  on  the  back. 

Mr.  W.  Bedford  exhibited  an  enlargement  from  part  of  a  detective  camera 
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Detective  Cameras. 

The  President  then  opened  the  discussion  on  Detective  Cameras  by  exhibit¬ 
ing  and  explaining  one  of  the  form  first  introduced  by  the  Scovill  Company, 
and  which  has  formed  the  model  for  many  of  the  English  detective  cameras 
now  in  the  market  It  consisted  practically  of  a  small  bellows-bodied  camera 
enclosed  m  a  leather-covered  case,  which  also  provided  space  for  carrying 
several  dark  slides.  All  the  motions  necessary  for  taking  a  picture,  except  that 
of  changing  the  dark  slide,  could  be  performed  without  oriening  the  case,  the 
focussing  lever,  trigger,  and  screw  for  regulating  speed  of  shutter,  being  placed 
underneath  the  case,  a  sufficiently  deep  flange  all  round  protecting  them  when 
the  camera  was  set  down,  and  at  the  same  time  effectually  corn  eal i:. z 
from  view.  The  holes  for  the  lens,  finders,  and  focussing  screen,  were  covered 
by  sliding  plates  of  ebonite,  so  that  the  whole  apparatus  looked  like  a  plain 
satchel  or  cornet  case.  Although  this  camera  was  provided  with  finders,  he 
bad  not  found  them  necessary,  as  with  a  little  practice  the  image  could 
centered  on  the  plate,  the  operator  being  better  able  to  judge  the  correct  moment 
for  exposure  by  watching  the  object  than  by  looking  at  the  very  small 
of  the  finder.  The  President  also  exhibited  a  very  handsome  detective  camera 
by  Anthony,  of  New  York,  which  attracted  as  much  attention  by  the  perfection 
of  its  arrangements  as  by  its  size,  being  enclosed  in  an  alligator  portmanteau 
as  large  as  the  ordinary  traveller  requires  for  a  few’  days’  journey.  It  did  not 
materially  differ  in  its  leading  features  from  the  Scovill  type,  but  afforded 
facilities  for  carrying  a  large  reserve  of  plates.  As  an  example  of  quite  a 
different  type,  Mr.  Taylor  showed  Sharland’s  Aurora  Camera,  invented  by 
Samuels,  which  was  truly  a  model  of  compactness.  Externally,  it  was  a  small 
ebonised  box  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  very  small  cigar  box,  the  only 
opening  visible  being  that  for  the  lens.  On  opening  the  lid  the  front  part  of 
the  box  was  found  to  be  utilised  as  the  camera  body,  while  the  back  portion 
contained  a  dozen  plates,  each  fixed  in  a  metal  sheath,  all  the  sheaths  being  in 
close  contact.  When  a  plate  has  been  exposed  it  is  simply  raised  by  a  small 
spring  and  passed  over  to  the  back  of  the  chamber,  leaving  the  next  plate  ready 
for  exposure,  the  top  of  the  chamber  being  covered  with  a  flexible  bag  through 
which  the  plate  is  grasped  during  the  operation  of  changing.  The  bag  in  the 
specimen  shown  was  made  of  indiarubber  cloth,  but  tills  was  liable  to  become 
tom  or  cut.  Mr.  Rouch  had  made  an  improvement  by  substituting  soft  Suede 
leather,  which  was  always  soft  and  was  also  much  more  durable. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Rough  said  that  besides  the  leather  bag  lie  had  introduced  other 
improvements  in  Mr.  Samuels’s  camera,  and  exhibited  two  cameras  somewhat 
similar  to  the  one  shown  by  Mr.  Taylor,  but  with  an  improved  shutter  working 
immediately  in  front  of  the  plate.  There  was  also  an  arrangement  by  which 
fresh  plate  chambers,  each  carrying  a  dozen  plates,  could  be  attached  to  the 
camera.  The  lens  was  adjusted  so  that  all  objects  beyond  fifteen  feet  distance 
were  in  focus.  A  front  and  back  sight  afforded  the  means  of  correctly  centering 
the  picture  on  the  plate. 

Mr.  W.  Bedford  showed  a  camera  of  the  Samuels  type  constructed  of  an 
ordinary  cigar  box,  in  which  he  had  fixed  a  Wray  lens,  behind  which  was  a 
revolving  shutter,  made  in  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  cylinder,  having  a 
vertical  wedge-shaped  slit  in  it.  This  was  made  to  pass  rapidly  behind  the 
lens  by  means  of  a  spring,  the  wedge-shaped  opening  allowing  a  greater  expo¬ 
sure  to  be  given  to  the  foreground.  He  thought  that  the  shutters  of  detective 
cameras  should  not  be  too  rapid,  as  the  subjects  were  usually  near  the  camera. 
His  shutter  somewhat  resembled  that  invented  by  Mr.  Bolas,  who  was  one  of 
the  first  to  construct  a  detective  camera. 

The  President  said  that  Mr.  Bedford’s  shutter  seemed  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose  he  designed  it  for.  It  was,  perhaps,  worth  mentioning,  however,  that 
the  cylindrical  shutter  was  originally  invented  by  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  who 
used  it  in  his  small  Egyptian  camera.  It  was  exhibited  and  described  at  the 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  in  May,  1866. 

Mr.  Walter  Few  next  showed  a  very  ingenious  arrangement  for  detective 
work.  He  said  that  the  very  short  exposures  necessary  could  only  be  given 
during  a  portion  of  the  day,  while  good  pictures  could  be  taken  in  the  ordinary 
way  both  in  the  early  morning  and  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  In  order,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  provided  for  any  class  of  subject,  he  had  constructed  a  cloth-covert d 
case  resembling  the  Scovill  pattern,  but  slightly  larger  ;  in  this  he  had  fixed  a 
5x4  camera  by  Dallmeyer,  with  all  possible  movements,  a  Wray's  rapid  lens, 
and  a  Kershaw  shutter ;  the  box  also  contained  in  the  otherwise  waste  space 
the  focussing  cloth,  tripod  head,  and  two  dozen  plates.  The  camera  was  always 
ready  for  an  exposure  when  being  carried,  while  if  a  portrait  or  interior  was 
required  the  camera  could  be  instantly  removed  from  the  case  and  fixed  on  the 
tripod  stand. 

Mr.  Miles  exhibited  the  Artists’  Hand  Camera,  which,  although  intended  for 
the  same  purpose  as  an  ordinary  detective  camera,  made  no  attempt  at  con¬ 
cealment.  It  was  a  mahogany  box  with  a  rapid  lens  projecting  from  the  front, 
a  rotating  shutter  working  inside  the  camera  ;  the  upper  portion  of  the  box  was 
utilised  as  a  finder,  a  spring  hood  screening  extraneous  light  oft'  a  good-sized 
screen.  The  dark  slides  were  of  the  envelope  form,  an  external  sheath  drawing 
down,  and  leaving  the  plates  inside  the  camera. 

Mr.  W.  Bishop  showed  a  detective  case  which  he  had  made  for  his  camera. 

It  was  similar  to  that  used  by  Mr.  Few,  but  the  arrangements  were  of  a  less 
expensive  character.  He  used  a  single  landscape  lens  with  a  revolving  shutter 
made  of  cardboard  working  in  front  of  it,  giving  an  exposure  of  one-eightieth 
of  a  second.  A  small  spirit  level  was  let  into  one  of  the  corners  so  that  it 
would  serve  to  level  the  camera  whether  the  picture  was  taken  horizontally  or 
vertically.  He  had  successfully  used  the  camera  from  a  railway  carriage  in 
motion,  as  well  as  from  a  boat  and  omnibus.  Some  very  sharp  and  well-exposed 
pictures  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bishop,  as  showing  the  efficacy  of  his  con¬ 
trivance. 

Mr.  Beck  exhibited  a  very  perfect  and  elaborate  instrument  of  the  Scovill 
type,  which,  while  not  exceeding  that  camera  in  size,  had  a  much  greater 
capacity  for  containing  double  dark  slides,  six  or  eight  of  which  could  easily  be 
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■  a  rase  The  lens  was  fitted  with  the  Iris  diaphragm,  which 

by  a  lever  woAing  along  an  index  graduated  to  the  various 
nnertures  A  Newman’s  shutter  was  fitted  to  the  lens,  and  the  length  of 
exposure  could  he  adjusted  by  turning  the  cap  of  the  air-cylinder  through  an 
e  •  +hp  nntside  case  If  the  camera  was  required  for  ordinary  work,  it 

ciuld  be  fixed  on  a  tripod  stand,  the  shutter  permitting  an  exposure  of  any 
Smtli  to  be  given,  while  the  whole  surface  of  the  focussing  screen  could  be 
seen  thus  enabling  the  operator  to  properly  arrange  his  picture. 

Mr  BRAUN  exhibited  and  explained  Marion’s  Parcel  Camera,  which  was  the 
smallest  and  most  innocent-looking  of  its  class.  It  consisted  of  a  simple  box 
I  -iiTith  brown  Da/DBr  carrying  a  lens  fitted  with,  a  very  ingenious 
revolving  shutter.  The  plates  were  carried  in  flexible  bags  whence  they  were 
droppedSinto  a  groove  in  the  camera,  a  suitable  valve  preventing  the  entrance 
of  light.  This  form  of  camera  was  thought  by  the  members  to  be  less  likely 

t0  be  detected  ftanauyskowu.  #{  fte  gcovilj  type  ;  it  was  however 

fitted  with  a  roll  holder  instead  ot  slides  or  plate  carriers.  The  shutter  was  of 
the  “evelid”  pattern,  opening  and  closing  from  the  centre.  It  was  so 
arranged  that  it  opened  and  closed  very  rapidly,  thus  giving  the  greatest 
effective  exposure  during  the  time  the  lens  was  open.  Focussing  was  effected 
hv  turning  a  small  bronzed  milled  head  outside  the  camera. 

yMr  T.  W.  Samuels  said  that  many  present  knew  that  lie  had  very  strong 
views  on  the  subject  of  detective  cameras.  He  thought  that  a  detective  camera 
should  be  unlimited  in  its  capabilities.  What  was  wanted  was  an  instrument 
which  should  always  be  ready  for  use,  that  the  photographer  could  take  up  at 
a  moment’s  notice  Charged  with  its  complement  of  plates,  and  go  forth  ready 
for  any  subject  he  might  encounter,  be  it  a  yacht  race,  a  dark  glen,  or  an 
interior  In  making  a  detective  camera  simplicity  should  be  aimed  at,  so  that 
the  operator  might  be  free  to  attend  to  his  subject,  instead  of  having  to  make 
careful  adjustments  and  arrangements  of  lus  apparatus.  In  making  his 
original  detective  camera  he  had  found  it  convenient  to  place  the  plates  . l 
sheaths  similar  to  those  used  in  the  changing  back  invented  by  him  m  1883. 
He  had  brought  two  cameras,  made  long  since,  with  linn  and  would  show  the 
ease  with  which  the  manipulations  were  performed.  When  plates  were  used 
each  sheath  only,  wanted  lifting  from  front  to  back,  but  if  paper  or  films  were 
employed,  two  could  be  placed  in  each  carrier,  back  to  back,  and  the  cainei 
required  lifting  and  turning  round  inside  the  bag  for  the  second  exposure. 
Where  a  focussing  arrangement  was  deemed  necessary,  he  thought  the  lever 
attachment  the  most  convenient,  and  as  he  saw  it  on  several  of  the  camei  as 
exhibited  on  the  present  occasion,  he  felt  some  satisfaction  m  being  able  to 
claim  it  as  his  own  invention.  Of  course,  in  building  a  detective  camera  eveiy 
one  would,  as  far  as  possible,  try  to  utilise  lenses  and  shutters  which  they 
already  possessed,  but  where  a  shutter  had  to  be  fitted,  a  simple  slip  o.  metal, 
perforated  in  the  centre  and  passing  through  the  lens  m  the  diaphragm  slot, 
would  be  found  perfectly  effective  ;  and  if  a  thread  was  attached  to  each  end 
of  it  it  could  be  pulled  in  either  direction,  so  that  it  was  practically  always 
set  ’  For  centering  the  picture,  a  view  meter  was  superior  to  a  finder,  as  t  i 
operator  had  the  advantage  of'looking  directly  at  Ins  subject  and  seeing  the 
exact  amount  of  view  included  in  his  picture.  In  proof  of  this  he  would  refer 
to  the  fine  collection  of  pictures  exhibited  some  years  ago  at  Pall  Mall  by  Heir 
Brandel.  This  gentleman  used  a  light  metal  frame  fixed  on  top  of  a  simple 

Mr  F.  W.  Hart  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  the  drop  shutter  in  the  diaphragm 
■  slot  so  well  spoken  of;  those  present  might  recollect  that  some  time  since  he 
exhibited  a  series  of  views  taken  by  an  amateur  with  such  a  shutter ,  they 
were  marine  pictures  and  comprised  an  albatross  on  the  wmg,  dolphins,  L c., 
and  testified  to  the  extreme  rapidity  of  this  form  of  shutter. 

In  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  it  was  decided  to  postpone  the 
discussion  on  the  cameras  exhibited  till  the  following  meeting  on  June  5,  when 
there  will  also  be  an  exhibition  of  lantern  transparencies  by  Mr.  I.  E. 
Freshwater.  _ 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday  night,  May  17,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above 
Association,  held  at  the  Masons  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London,  Mr.  Leon  Warnerke 

1,1  Mr^A.  Cowan,  in  relation  to  a  discussion  about  hydroquinone,  said  that  as 
vet  he  had  found  nothing  to  recommend  it  in  competition  with  pyro,  and  he 
exhibited  comparative  negatives  to  illustrate  its  slowness  of  action.  _  ,, 

Mr  J  B  B  Wellington  had  been  able  to  get  negatives  with  it  in  three 
minutes',  with  absolutely  bare  glass  in  the  shadows,  and  more  detail  m  the 

Mr  P  Everett  exhibited  a  negative  which  took  a  quarter  of  an  lioui  to 
develop '  but  which,  he  said,  contained  an  extraordinary  amount  of  detail,  tie 
employed  the  hydroquinone  with  metabisulphite  of  potash,  and  considered  it  a 
o-ood  developer  for  over-exposed  plates.  .  ,  „  ,  , 

°  Mr.  Cembrano  exhibited  a  positive  print  developed  with  it.  At  first,  he 
said  it  came  out  very  nicely,  but  towards  the  close  suddenly  the  half  tones 
could  be  seen  pushing  the  shadows  away.”  The  print  represented  two  children 
with  a  kind  of  “glory”  round  their  heads,  produced  by  the  phenomenon  de¬ 
scribed,  which  was  repeated  also  in  the  next  plate  tried.  He  should  like  to 

know  the  philosophy  of  the  phenomenon.  „  » 

The  Chairman,  at  the  request  of  the  members,  said  that  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Association  that  day  fortnight  (the  31st  hist  )  lie  would  give  them  some 
account,  with  numerous  illustrations,  of  the  recent  photogiapluc  exhibition  at 

StMPr6t Wellington,  in  reply  to  a  question  about  the  properties  of  washed 
gelatino-iodide  plates  containing  no  bromide  of  silver,  said  that  they  could  not 

f,eilrfPTdRA°^AYLOR  said  that  they  could  not  be  brought  out  without 
nitrate  of  silver  and  some  acid  in  the  developer.  In  the  early  dry-plate  daj^ 
iodide  of  silver  alone  was  used  in  the  films,  and  gave  very  gooi  §  ,,  ‘i 
Once  he  had  exhibited  some  plates  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland 
which  he  had  developed  with  a  strong  infusion  ot  tea,  which  was  virtually 


tannin,  a  substance  which  was  a  good  developer,  and  should  be  experimentally 

studied.  ....  , ,  .  , 

Mr.  Cembrano  had  developed  films  containing  innumerable  spots  and  a 
number  of  fine  lines  ;  he  should  like  to  know  the  cause. 

The  Chairman  replied  that  the  lines  were  due  to  the  strain  of  a  roll  holder, 
and  depended,  he  thought,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  nature  of  the  substratum. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  that  Sir  Howard  Grubb  had  exhibited  to  the  Society  of 
Arts  a  photograph  of  the  starry  heavens  containing  spots  innumerable  which 
could  not  be  seen  in  the  sky  by  the  naked  eye,  and  these  “  stars  ”  showed 
m-eater  or  lesser  discs  ;  some  of  the  astronomers  present  began  to  talk  of  opti  ul 
circular  discs.  He  suggested  that  a  Daguerreotype  plate  should  be  used, 
which  would  show  no  stars  but  those  present  in  the  heavens,  but  they  responded 
that  the  process  was  too  slow.  .  ..... 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  in  order  to  avoid  delusion  in  spirit  photo¬ 
graphy,  he  had  suggested  to  a  friend  that  he  should  use  a  binocular  camera  ; 
everything  then  not  duplicated  would  be  due  to  some  fault  in  the  plate  :  tin- 
same  principle  might  be  adopted  in  astronomical  photography.  I 

Mr.  Taylor  responded  that  it  had  already  been  done ;  the  clockwork  of  the 
telescope  had  been  stopped  for  a  short  time,  and  another  exposure  made; 
everything  then  not  duplicated  was  non-celestial.  Or  the  clockwork  could  be 
stopped,  and  the  exposure  allowed  to  go  on ;  then  every  star  without  a  tail 

would  not  be  genuine.  .  .  ,  ,  .  .  .  .  . 

The  Chairman  had  noticed,  when  examining  some  photographs  of  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  that  the  corona  gave  a  very  feeble  light,  and  that  to  get  good 
results  the  time  of  exposure  required  to  be  carefully  regulated. 

Mr.  Taylor  would  like  to  know  some  more  about  the  spirit  photographs  of 
which  the  Chairman  had  spoken. 

The  Chairman  replied  that  in  St.  Petersburg  Slade  said  that  if  he  were  nho- 
tographed  in  a  chair  a  spirit  would  appear  on  the  plate,  and  he  made  those 
present  pledge  their  honour  to  turn  their  eyes  away,  and  not  look  at  him 
duriim  the  exposure  of  the  plate.  Slade  had  white  cuffs  and  a  white  handker¬ 
chief  °  lie  (the  Chairman)  was  the  operator,  and  in  the  negative  the  white 
handkerchief  appeared  on  Slade’s  head  ;  this  was  a  swindle.  Slade  also  “  made 
mischief”  with  his  hand.  To  stop  this,  M.  Aksakof  sat  beside  him  in  the  next 
trial  and  held  his  hands,  but,  as  instructed,  looked  another  way.  Slade  could 
not  then  move  much,  but  swayed  his  head  about,  as  the  plate  clearly  proved, 
but  Slade  argued  that  it  was  an  example  of  “separation  of  the  body.”  About 
a  dozen  plates  were  used  in  the  various  attempts  to  get  something  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Taylor  had  in  New  York  taken  a  very  fine  photograph  of  a  spirit  who 
looked  like  the  medium,  the  latter  being  supposed  to  be  in  a  cabinet,  and  Mr. 
Beach  worked  the  magnesium  light ;  the  spirit  had  a  face  just  like  that  ol  the 
medium,  but  the  faithful  recognised  the  spirit ;  he  offered  no  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  photograph  was  that  of  the  medium  or  otherwise. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  asked  if  the  spirit  had  any  clothes  on. 

Mr.  Taylor  replied  that  she  had,  and  that  she  certainly  wore  stockings, 
which  were  unchanged  during  her  various  personations.  People  said,  ‘  ‘  Why 
did  you  not  grab  her?”  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  America 
o-entlemen  carry  six-shooters,  and  that  many  of  the  faithful  were  present,  so 
he  did  not  wish  to  create  a  vacancy  in  the  editorship  of  the  journal  with  which 
he  was  at  that  time  connected. 

Mr  White  exhibited  a  new  light  photographic  camera  stand,  locked  by 
springs  at  the  joint,  and  with  none  of  the  lengths  sliding  ;  it  had  an  improved 

t0 Several  members  remarked  that  it  was  well  made  and  designed. 

The  Chairman,  in  reply  to  a  question,  gave  a  brief  description  of  Cadett  s 
new  machine  for  coating  glass  plates  with  emulsion. 

Messrs.  Cembrano,  Hastings,  and  Wellington  were  appointed  to  represent 
the  Association  at  the  Photographic  Convention  in  Birmingham  next  July. 

Mr.  Taylor  stated  that  the  Midland  Railway  Company  were  willing  to  give 
special  facilities  to  London  members  of  the  Convention  in  the  way  of  a  saloon 
carriage  if  they  were  informed  beforehand  what  number  were  going. 


DERBY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY 
This  Society  went  on  Saturday  to  Repton  and  was  attended  by  a  very  large 
number  of  the  members.  About  one  hundred  and  twenty  plates  were  exp 
and  some  very  good  negatives  obtained. 


MANCHESTER  TOURISTS’  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  last  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Stagger  Holme  Hote.  on 
Fridav  evening  last, — Mr.  Tomkins  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  Sharp  made  a  communication,  in  which  lie  said  photograp  )  • 

worked  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  process  everybody  trying  to  gauge  tnei 
PYiinqnrps  some  working  bv  So-and-So  s  tables,  and  others  by  somebody  el.  <-■, 
and  he  did  not  know  of  anything  more  difficult  than  to  hit  the  correct 6X1 j^his 
But  by  reversing  the  order  of  the  process  it  was  quite  an  easy  matter  in  ju 
own  practice  he  used  an  instantaneous  shutter  of  his  own  mveatio  1 
gave  an  exposure  of  the  one-fiftieth  part  of  a  second,  and  with  this  he  exp  . 
all  his  plates,  no  matter  what  the  nature  of  the  subject  or  light  mig 
that  he  knew  definitely  all  his  exposures  were  alike  and  uniform  .  *<  \ 
simply  a  matter  of  development.  The  developer  he  usec^,a,s  t  f  detai?  it 
American  he  did  not  know  the  ingredients  (that  was  a  matter  ot A 
wS  sSd  ready  made  up  in  five-ounce  bottles.  He  had  tried  all  kinds  of  plates 
in  the  market  -  some  were  very  much,  better  than  others,  but  his  exp 

Sld  hta  ftey  weSall  mixedtin  fact,  he  believed  there  were  huBdreds  ^d 

with  very  little  or  no  sensitive  medium  upon  them  for  they  would mot 1  P  f 
the  size  he  thought  best  for  amateurs  was  quarter-plate.  By  ttus  rae,  re 
working  one  could  dispense  with  the  judgment  required 
altogether  ;  but  there  was  another  advantage  v,Z„  the  saving  of 'time  1 
holiday  tours  ;  for  instance,  on  a  recent  tour  m  Norway  he  expose 
hundred  and  fifty  plates,  which,  according  to  the  usual  ^veragf , 

would  have  taken  from  two  to  four  seconds  exposure  for  each ^P*ate  lat°S} 

say,  three  seconds,  or  total  exposure  for  the  two  hundred  and  Ii  y  p 
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twelve  minutes  thirty  seconds  ;  whereas,  by  his  plan  of  exposing  for  the  one- 
fiftieth  part  of  a  second  for  each  plate,  the  total  exposure  for  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  was  reduced  to  only  five  seconds,  thus  a  saving  of  twelve  minutes 
twenty-five  seconds,  and  this  enabled  him  to  catch  his  steamer  for  England — 
but  by  the  old  plan  he  must  have  missed  it  altogether,  for  he  was  only  on 
board  five  minutes  when  the  steamer  was  under  way. 

In  a  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Littleman  said  he  did  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Sharp  that  quarter-plates  were  the  best  for  instantaneous  work.  As  an 
instance  of  this,  he  had  a  few  days  ago  made  several  attempts  to  photograph 
a  very  spirited  horse  which  was  running  about  in  a  field  behind  his  father’s 
house.  He  first  of  all  tried  with  his  half-plate  apparatus,  but  he  failed  com¬ 
pletely  ;  the  best  of  four  trials  only  caught  the  horse’s  tail.  He  therefore  got 
out  his  15  x  12  camera,  to  work  with  a  wide-angle  lens.  This  instrument  took 
in  the  whole  of  the  field,  so  that  no  matter  where  the  horse  might  be,  he  was 
sure  to  get  it  somewhere  on  the  plate.  He  (Mr.  Littleman)  then  exhibited  a 
nice  5x4  picture  of  the  horse,  mounted  on  a  cabinet  card  which  had  been 
printed  from  the  top  right-hand  corner  of  the  15  x  12  negative  (the  enamelling 
he  had  had  done  in  London). 

Mr.  Brown  then  exhibited  an  instantaneous  shutter  which  he  had  invented 
and  made  himself  out  of  simple  little  things  found  about  the  house,  and  the 
construction  of  it  only  occupied  him  nineteen  minutes.  He  was  first  struck 
with  the  idea  when  walking  along  Deansgate.  He  chanced  to  look  in  at  a 
pawnshop  window  ;  there  he  saw  a  shutter  exposed  for  sale.  He  carried  home 
the  idea  and  improved  upon  it.  The  body  of  the  instrument  occupied  only 
eleven  minutes  in  construction,  the  drop  another  four  minutes,  and  applying 
the  piece  of  elastic  (which  he  picked  up)  occupied  another  four  minutes — total 
nineteen  minutes,  and,  as  they  would  see,  made  out  of  things  found  about  the 
house. 

Mr.  McAlister  then  called  attention  to  a  very  simple  little  tripod  stand, 
which  he  had  invented  and  constructed  out  of  things  also  found  about  the 
house,  and  which  only  took  him  twenty-five  minutes  to  make.  Having  no 
further  use  for  croquet  balls  and  mallets,  he  racked  his  brains  to  see  what  use 
he  could  make  of  them,  and  at  last  struck  upon  a  tripod  stand.  He  bored 
three  holes  in  one  of  the  balls  ;  this  occupied  about  five  minutes  for  each  hole. 
Four  minutes  served  to  knock  off  the  heads  of  three  mallets  ;  in  another  six 
minutes  he  fitted  the  handles  of  the  mallets  into  the  holes  in  the  ball ;  total, 
twenty-five  minutes,  and,  as  the  members  would  see,  made  out  of  things  of  no 
further  use  and  found  about  the  house. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  then  announced  the  date  for  the  exhibition  of 
members’  work,  stating  that  bronze  medals  would  be  given  to  all  members 
exhibiting  three  pictures  in  competition  in  one  class.  The  terms  for  entering 
into  competition  were  that  the  member  paid  7s.  Qd.  entrance  fee.  In  reply  to 
a  member,  he  stated  that  the  medals  cost  the  Society  5 s.  6 d.  each. 

In  reply  to  the  usual  question  from  the  chair,  ‘  ‘  Has  any  member  anything 
to  communicate  for  the  good  of  photography  in  general  and  this  Society  in 
particular  ?”  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wilson,  it  was  resolved  to  publish  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  this  Society  along  with  the  reports  of  other  societies.  He  thought 
they  had  now  established  themselves,  and  from  the  valuable  communications 
they  had  had  that  night  it  was  quite  evident  they  possessed  talents  sufficient 
to  revolutionise  photography  in  theory  as  well  as  in  practice. 

The  members  then  adjourned  from  labour  to  refreshment. 

- + - - 

©omjSpmt&ence. 

&3T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

MOUNTING  STEREOSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — The  method  described  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Woodworth  in  the  Journal 
of  the  11th  inst.  may  be  quite  original  to  him,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  so, 
nevertheless  the  method  is  not  a  new  one.  A  modification  of  it  was 
practised  many  years  ago  with,  perhaps,  greater  success  than  it  is 
likely  to  be  again,  at  least  for  some  time,  because  we  all  work  gelatino- 
bromide  now,  whereas  years  ago  we  worked  collodion,  and  therein 
lies  all  the  difference.  It’s  no  use  to  think  about  making  stereoscopic 
transparencies  or  lantern  slides  or  even  paper  stereoscopic  slides 
from  paper  negatives,  because  the  results  are  not  fine  enough,  and 
it’s  no  use  to  submit  a  single  result  in  dispute  of  this,  for  nobody 
can  judge  the  merits  of  a  process  by  a  single  result.  A  negative  of 
one  subject  will  show  more  grain  than  may  be  noticed  in  another  sub¬ 
ject,  and  even  in  the  same  paper  negative  we  often  find  imperfections 
in  one  part  such  as  are  not  visible  in  another  portion. 

But  it  may  be  said  we  have  other  substitutes  for  glass  (for  negatives). 
Yes,  but  they  are  not  so  good  as  glass,  especially  for  small  sizes,  and  their 
greatest  merit  is  their  lightness  ;  well,  then,  in  small  sizes  that  does  not 
practically  amount  to  much.  I  am  by  no  means  deprecating,  paper  and  film 
negatives  for  such  sizes  as  8|  x  6  J  and  above.  I  very  much  appreciate  some 
of  them,  expeciallyjwhen  out  on  a  pleasure  trip  ;  but  even  with  large  sizes 
if  it  was  a  question  of  one’s  bread  and  butter,  and  we  wanted  to  turn  out 
the  best  work,  why,  then  we  should  be  compelled  to  use  glass. 

If  a  dozen  stereo  plates  are  too  heavy,  I  should  advise  to  reduce  the 
number  to  six,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  there  would  be  more 
satisfaction  from  the  six  glass  plates  than  from  a  dozen  or  so  substitutes 
for  glass.  As  soon  as  either  paper  or  films  can  be  worked  with  the  per¬ 
fection  and  certainty  of  glass  plates  (which  no  doubt  some  day  will  be  the 
case)  then  I  shall  be  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  them  throughout.  If  we 
want  the  best  results  we  must  adopt  the  best  means  and  use  the  best 
materials  notwithstanding  they  may  not  be  the  least  troublesome,  or  the 
cheapest,  or  the  lightest. 


In  the  days  of  collodio-bromide  it  was  not  difficult  to  strip  the  films 
from  their  plates,  cut  them,  and  transfer  to  glass  again.  Rut  it’s  no  use 
to  think  about  using  collodio-bromide  nowadays  (unless  something  can 
be  done  to  increase  the  rapidity),  for  gelatino-bromide  has  fairly  put 
collodio-bromide  in  the  shade  in  many  respects. 

There  is  another  old  method  I  have  seen  advocated  lately,  that  of 
cutting  and  transposing  the  glass  plate  negative.  Well,  that  sounds  all 
right  at  first,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  everybody  who  can  cut  a 
piece  of  glass,  and  in  dividing  a  stereo  negative  we  might  require  to  cut  a 
little  more  from  one  side  than  the  other  side,  and,  therefore,  many  cuts 
would  have  to  be  made,  at  least  four,  with  many  risks,  and  if  amateurs 
had  to  rely  upon  this  method  I  think  there  would  be  hundreds  of  negatives 
destroyed  in  the  cutting. 

If  the  method  of  cutting  the  negative  as  advocated  by  Mr.  Stroll  is 
to  be  adopted,  then  I  don’t  see  why  we  could  not  use  small  plates  already 
cut,  say,  two  3£  inches  square  put  side  by  side  in  one  dark  slide,  instead  of 
a  stereo  plate  ;  but  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  the  centres  of  a  nega¬ 
tive  may  not  always  be  alike,  I  must  maintain  that  the  method  would  not 
be  a  good  one,  in  fact  the  cutting  must  be  suited  to  the  subject.  Ry  the 
method  of  cutting  the  paper  prints  as  I  have  described  there  is  very  little 
more  trouble  than  in  cutting  a  single  print  from  a  transposed  negative, 
and  if  we  make  a  mistake  in  the  cutting  we  can  print  another  and  try 
again,  but  once  cut  the  negative  wrong — well,  it  would  not  be  pleasant. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  I.  Chadwick. 

Brooklands,  Manchester. 


PETROLEUM  ETHER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  G.  R.  Baker,  p.  262,  speaking  of  petroleum  ether, 
says  ; — From  what  I  can  learn  [it]  is  not  nearly  so  volatile  or  so  satis¬ 
factory  for  vaporising  as  the  latter  spirit  [sulphuric  ether].” 

I  repeat  that  the  American  commercial  petroleum  ether  (not  rliigolene) 
which  I  have  now  used  in  public  about  fifty  times,  is  more  volatile  than 
sulphuric  ether,  and  gives  the  same  light.  I  proved  this  fact  by  careful 
experiment  before  I  published  it.  I  wonder  where  do  all  these  writers 
about  the  ether  light  “learn ”  so  much  that  is  not  true ? — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

907,  Filbert-street,  Philadelphia,  May  8,  1888.  Fred.  E.  Ives. 


LONDON  EARLY  MORNING  MARKETS. 


To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen, — London  amateurs  may  thank  you  for  your  this  week's 
reminder  of  what  fine  subjects  lie  at  their  doors.  I  have  long  contended 
that  in  no  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  such  pictures  to  be 
found  as  on  the  wharves  of  the  Thames  and  in  the  markets  of  this  city. 
It  is  to  me  seemingly  absurd  that  men  will  lug  their  cameras  fifty 
miles  for  what  is  called  landscape,  and  leave  behind,  unheeded,  such 
wonderful  characteristics  as  Billingsgate  and  Covent  Garden  afford.  If 
amateurs  will  adopt  your  suggestion  of  visiting  these  places  in  early 
morning,  before  the  ordinary  business  of  life  begins,  they  will  get  photo¬ 
graphs  that  will  stand  out  from  their  surroundings,  as  do  the  pictures  of 
river  life  by  Mr.  W.  Wyllie,  and  now  as  does  the  great  work  of  ^  icat 
Cole.  I  look  upon  that  photographic  literature  which  devotes  itself  to 
telling  where  to  go  with  the  camera  for  view  taking  as  the  ^eiy  utteimost 
rot.  It  may  be  padding  for  a  barren  journal,  and  in  that  sense  useful  to 
an  editor  ;  in  every  other,  senseless  advice.  There  is  not  a  square  mile 
in  England  devoid  of  picturesque  objects  if  men  will  open  their  eyes  to 
see  them;  but  to  the  Londoner’  there  are  in  this  way  treasures  that  would 
give  daily  work  for  a  decade  of  years.  M  illiam  Adcock. 

Melton  Mowbray. 


HOLIDAY  HOMES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir  —Indebted  as  it  has  often  been  to  the  photographic  profession,  the 
Ragged  School  Union  would  now  seek  to  enlist  the  aid  and  sympathy  of 
vour  readers  on  behalf  of  its  holiday  homes.  The  object  is  to  g-'e  to  as 
many  poor  London  children  as  possible  a  fortnight's  holiday  in  the 
country.  The  number  sent  last  year  was  a  few  over  fifteen  hundred. 
Some  of  our  friends  have  built  and  endowed  homes,  others  specially  rent 
houses,  receive  the  children  into  their  own  homes,  or  board  them  wit  i 
respectable  families.  We  are  also  aided  by  and  sorely  need  money— no 
amounts  are  too  large,  none  too  small — and  gifts  of  boots  and  new  ami 
cast-off  clothing  as  holiday  wear  for  the  children.  It  may  also  interest 
your  readers  to  know  that  not  a  few'  of  our  lady  friends  who  receive  and 
care  for  these  waifs  and  strays  have  them  photographed,  and  that  the 
various  groups  present  most  interesting  studies  of  life  and  chaiactti. 
Trusting  to  be  favoured  with  the  help  of  your  readers,— l  am,  yours,  Ac., 
Bagged  School  Vnion,  13,  Exeter  Hall,  W.C.  John  Kirk,  Secretary. 


A  CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  fear  I  cannot  honestly  blame  the  printer  for  a  slip  in 
my  Chapter  II.  on  Photography  with  Microscopical  Objectives,  the  slip 
pointed  out  by  your  versatile  “Free  Lance,’  in  your  issue  of  this  date.  I 
refer  to  my  having  thoughtlessly  stated  that  the  exposure  for  such  work 
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“  varies  directly  as  magnification,  no  matter  how  the  extra  magnification 
is  gained.”  I  ought  to  have  excepted  stretch  of  camera.  If  extra  magni¬ 
fication  is  gained  solely  by  greater  length  of  camera,  then  undoubtedly  the 
exposure  will  vary  as  the  squares  of  distances,  i.e.,  as  the  squares  of  the 
diameters  of  enlargement.  But  as  I  never  attempt  to  double  my  enlarge¬ 
ment  by  doubling  my  stretch,  and  as  I  always  for  this  purpose  use  a 
higher-power  glass  or  an  ocular,  I  fell  into  the  mistake,  and  thank  “  Free 
Lance”  for  pointing  it  out.  When,  however,  I  increase  my  magnification 
by  using  a  shorter  focus  objective  or  an  eye-piece,  then  the  broad  rule  I 
gave  holds  good,  as  “  Free  Lance  ”  will  find  if  he  tries  the  experiment,  and 
as  my  note-book  of  exposures  proves  pretty  clearly.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  a  bit  of  paradox  about  the  matter. 

Another  statement  of  mine  that  may  seem  to  require  explanation  con¬ 
cerns  the  use  of  the  bull’s-eye.  I  said  it  entails  longer  exposure,  and  so 
it  does.  If  the  light  is  accurately  focussed  on  the  object  less  exposure  is 
required  than  if  a  bull’s-eye  is  interposed,  because  the  bull’s-eye  spreads 
out  the  light  over  the  field. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Andrew  Pringle. 

May  18,  1888. 


liiTfjantje  CEtoluron. 

***  No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column  ; 
but  none  will  be  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
who  specify  their  requirements  as  “  anything  useful  ”  will  therefore  understand 
the  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 

Wanted,  Dallmeyer’s  No.  1a  or  No.  Iaa  wide-angle  lens  in  exchange  for  Kershaw’s 
shutter  and  cash. — Address,  B.,  11,  Hope-road,  Sale. 

Wanted,  McKellen’s  half-plate  camera  in  exchange  for  Overland  portmanteau  and 
books.-— Address,  Alfred  Maybank,  40,  Crimscott-street,  Grange-road,  London,  S.E. 
Several  backgrounds,  ship’s  mast,  and  six  and  a  half  inch  burnisher,  offered  for 
studio  camera  stand,  12x10  lens,  or  whole-plate  camera.— Address,  S.  Coyne,  24, 
Gallowtree-gate,  Leicester. 

Wanted,  whole-plate  folding  bellows  camera  with  swing  back  and  one  or  more  double 
slides,  in  exchange  for  violin  and  bow,  complete  in  case. — Address,  J.  Hetherington, 
135,  High  West-street,  Gateshead. 

Will  exchange  “  Derogy”  whole-plate  portrait  lens  for  whole-plate  or  10x8  portable 
camera  and  double  back,  or  wide-angle  doublet  or  rectilinear  lens  for  10  x  8  or  12  x  10 
plate;  also  B hit’s  half-plate  portrait  lens  exchanged  for  symmetrical  or  other 
doublet  lens.— Address,  C.  Murray,  4,  Mulgrave-road,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

- + - 

sanstoets  to  Corresponiftntjs. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
must  be  addressed  to  H.  Greenwood  &  Co.,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden , 
London ,  W.  C. 

All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  queries  for 
“ Answers ”  and  11  Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,” 
2,  York-street ,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  communications  tinless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given. 

Franco. — Provided  you  come  by  them  fairly  you  commit  no  breach  of  any 
law,  civil  or  moral,  by  dissolving  down  the  sovereigns  and  converting  them 
into  chloride. 

Geo.  Flint. — Troy  weight  is  not  in  this  country  employed  by  photographers, 
although  it  is  so  in  the  United  States.  Its  use  here  is  confined  to  jewellers 
and  metallurgists. 

Malachy  Donclan. — If  you  come  to  London,  call  and  we  will  give  you  the 
address  of  a  teacher  of  retouching.  To  study  photography,  get  a  good 
manual  and  practise  at  home. 

I).  W.  L. — Your  panel  lens  appears,  from  your  description,  to  have  too  round 
a  field  for  full-length  standing  figures  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  particulars 
concerning  its  construction  we  could  not  hint  at  any  means  of  effecting  a  cure. 
G.  M.  Greene. — The  process  was  not  published  in  the  Journal.  Messrs. 
Spicer  Brothers,  New  Bridge-street,  will  no  doubt  supply  the  kind  of  paper 
you  require,  or,  if  not  that  you  name,  one  which  will  answer  the  same 
purpose. 

\V.  C.  Bings. — If  you  can  induce  the  manufacturer  to  allow  you  to  have  the 
furniture  before  it  is  polished  so  much  the  better,  as  in  the  unpolished  state 
it  will  photograph  best.  Orthochromatic  plates  for  the  subjects  named  will 
lie  of  no  advantage. 

P.  A. — The  extreme  of  intensity  in  a  negative  may  be  obtained  by  mixing 
together  solutions  of  bromide  of  potassium  and  sulphate  of  copper — precise 
strength  being  of  no  consequence.  Apply  this  to  the  negative,  which  will 
whiten  ;  then  after  washing  apply  a  thirty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
F-E.  Thornhill. — 1.  The  distance  at  which  the  horse  should  be  from  the 
camera  is  a  matter  of  taste,  but  not  less  than  a  hundred  feet. — 2.  Try  the 
hundredth  part  of  a  second,  and  modify  the  rapidity  to  suit  circumstances. — 
3.  This  will  work  quite  well  if  the  lens  have  a  short  focus,  otherwise  a  half¬ 
inch  aperture  with  such  a  rapid  shutter  will  be  too  small. 

W.  J.  Ykman  says  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  mounting  his  pictures  with 
Nelson’s  gelatine,  but  a  friend  recommended  him  to  try  “Town  glue,”  which 
only  costs  a  few  pence  per  pound,  and  he  finds  it  far  easier  to  use  than  the 
gelatine,  and  it  has  an  advantage  in  point  of  cost.  He  asks  if  there  is  any 
objection  to  the  use  of  the  glue  on  the  score  of  injury  to  the  photograph. — 
The  common  glues  are  easier  to  mount  with  than  the  better  kinds  of  gelatine, 
because  they  do  not  gelatinise  or  “set”  so  quickly,  but  they  usually  contain 
acid,  besides  other  impurities,  which  conduce  to  the  fugitiveness  of  the 
photograph. 


S.  W.  Barns  writes  :  “In  ‘Answers  to  Correspondents’  ‘C.  K.  J.’  say.s  a  pale 
yellow  screen  should  be  used  in  conjunction  with  orthochromatic  plates ; 
will  you  kindly  say  what  material  the  screen  is  made  of  and  how  it  is  used  !" 

— If  pale  yellow  glass  is  not  accessible  coat  a  plate  with  varnish  or  collodion 
containing  a  little  colouring  matter — an  alcoholic  infusion  of  turmeric,  for 
instance — and  insert  it  in  front  of  the  lens. 

J.  P.  asks  if  he  copies  the  Art  Union  presentation  print  for  this  year  and  sells 
it  as  a  lantern  slide,  as  well  as  some  of  the  previous  years,  he  will,  in  law,  Ikj 
infringing  any  copyright,  and  thereby  subject  himself  to  proceedings,  seeing 
that  his  copies  will  be  on  glass  and  not  on  paper. — If  our  correspondent  re¬ 
produces  any  copyright  picture  he  will  subject  himself  to  a  penalty  of  ten 
pounds  for  every  copy,  no  matter  whether  the  piracy  be  on  glass  or  paper. 
The  penalty  is  for  the  piracy. 

S.  O.  Potter. — The  photogravure  print  of  Wedded  was  produced  by  the 
firm  of  Boussod,  Valadon,  &  Co.,  formerly  GoupiL  That  firm,  like  many 
others  who  turn  out  successful  plioto-mechanical  work,  do  not  publish  their 
method  of  procedure.  Various  processes  have  been  described  as  theirs,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  not  confine  themselves  to  one  process  only,  and 
they  supplement  whichever  they  employ  by  as  much  hand  work  as  may  be 
necessary  to  produce  a  successful  result. 

A.  B.  asks  the  following  questions  :  “  1.  In  the  Journal  of  April  13,  page  231, 
as  in  a  preceding  number,  a  direct  platiuotype  process,  or  rather  several  of 
these,  are  treated  of  by  Captain  G.  Piz^ighelli.  Can  these  processes  be 
wrought  by  a  photographer  in  this  country  without  a  warrant  from  the 
Platiuotype  Company? — 2.  Will  pressing  mounted  photographs,  of  large 
size  (albumen  silver),  between  sheets  of  tin,  say,  overnight  in  rather  a 
powerful  press  used  for  copying,  in  any  way  damage  the  permanency  of  the 
print  by  chemical  action  ?  They  are  to  be  pressed  to  give  them  a  better 
finish,  instead  of  a  rolling  press. — 3.  Toning  silver  prints  with  platinum  is 
recommended  instead  of  with  gold ;  in  the  case  of  certain  tracings  and 
drawings,  &c.,  will  this  bath  render  the  prints  as  permanent  as  if  toned  with 
gold  ?” — 1.  So  far  as  we  are  aware  Captain  Pizziglielli’s  process  is  open  to  all 
who  choose  to  work  it. — 2.  No  harm  will  be  done  to  the -prints  if  they  be 
perfectly  dry  when  subjected  to  the  pressure. — 3.  Yes. 

A.  B.  M.  puts  the  following  queries  :  “  1.  Do  you  advise  an  amateur  who 
seldom  wants  more  than  one  print  from  a  negative  to  take  them  direct  with 
a  large  camera,  say,  12  x  15,  or  to  take  them  small  and  enlarge  ? — 2.  What  is 
the  best  size  for  small  camera  for  negatives  to  be  enlarged — quarter-plate,  or 
half-plate,  or  5  x  4  ? — 3.  Is  it  easy  to  make  a  good  enlargement  from  an  instan¬ 
taneous  negative  taken,  of  course,  without  a  stop,  or  does  it  require  a  deal  of 
touching  up  ? — 4.  Can  good  enlargements  be  made  from  paper  negatives  ?”— 

In  reply  :  1.  Better  pictures,  on  the  whole,  will  be  obtained  by  taking  them 
direct  when  no  larger  than  the  size  named.  As  a  matter  of  convenience  it 
may,  possibly,  be  more  advantageous  to  make  a  small  negative  and  enlarge. 

— 2.  We  should  prefer  the  half-plate  size. — 3.  It  is  as  easy  to  make  an 
enlargement  from  an  instantaneous  negative  as  from  any  other.  With  regard 
to  the  “touching  up,”  if  the  original  negative  be  perfect  none  will  be 
required. — 4.  Fairly  good;  but  why  not  use  stripping  films?  These  will 
enlarge  as  well  as  glass  negatives. 

T.  A.  Moryson  writes  :  “I  have  just  had  an  unfortunate  occurrence  re  the 
copying  of  two  Daguerreotypes.  After  they  were  copied  they  were  taken 
to  the  reception  room  to  be  enclosed  again  in  their  cases,  but  when  about  to 
do  so  my  assistant  came  running  to  me  and  informed  me  that  they  were 
gradually  disappearing,  which  1  found  to  be  the  case.  I  immediately 
enclosed  them  in  close-gummed  envelopes.  Can  you  inform  me  of  a  means 
of  getting  rid  of  the  veil  or  fog  ?  I  remember  reading  about  some  such  cure 
a  long  time  ago  in  the  Journal,  and  fancy  that  cyanide  of  potassium  was 
recommended.  If  you  cannot  give  me  this  information  would  you  draw 
attention  to  the  matter  in  your  first  issue  of  Journal  ?” — We  have  an  idea 
that  the  Daguerreotypes  while  in  the  reception  room  must  have  been  rubbed 
previous  to  their  being  packed,  and  in  such  a  case  are  totally  irrecoverable, 
yet  do  we  present  the  matter  for  the  consideration  of  our  readers.  The 
cyanide  cure,  if  applied  as  a  last  resort,  may  remove  the  mist  or  fog,  although 
we  doubt  it.  Let  the  strength  be  ten  grains  per  ounce  and  follow  by  dis¬ 
tilled  water. 

- + - 

Photographic  Club. — May  30. — Discussion  on  Carbon  Printing.  Saturday 
outing  at  Pinner.  Trains  every  twenty  minutes.  Meet  at  Queen’s  Head  at 
half-past  six. 

North  London  Photographic  Society. — Tuesday  next,  in  Myddelton  Hall, 
at  eight  p.m. — Discussion  on  Detective  Cameras,  followed  by  a  lantern  exhibi¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Freshwater.  All  invited. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.— At  the  meeting 
next  week  (29th  instant)  Mr.  Leon  Warnerke  will  give  an  account  of  the  j 
St.  Petersburg  Photographic  Exhibition,  illustrated  by  numerous  photographs. 

Papier  Mache  Trays. — Mr.  W.  Tylar,  of  Birmingham,  has  sent  us  a  moulded 
tray,  a  peculiarity  of  which  is  that  a  species  of  flap  handle  at  the  end  contains 
written  thereon  the  definite  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  It  is  light,  and 
seems  as  if  it  would  act  well. 
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THE  RESTORATION  OF  FADED  PHOTOGRAPHS. 


iere  cannot  be  a  divided  opinion  that  the  subject  of  restoring 
led  photographs,  by  whatever  process  they  may  have  been 
oduced,  is  an  important  one,  and  that  it  is  one  that  is 
serving  of  far  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received  at 
e  hands  of  the  profession  generally. 

At  the  •  present  time  there  are  tens,  nay,  hundreds  of 
ousands,  perhaps  even  millions,  of  photographs — from  the 
.ruble  glass  positive,  costing  but  a  few  pence,  to  the  elaborately 
ished  picture  for  which  many  pounds  have  been  paid,  that 
3  almost  invaluable  in  the  eyes  of  their  owners — which  are  in 
rious  stages  of  decay,  and  stand  as  a  reproach  to  photography, 
terefore,  for  the  credit  of  the  art,  it  behoves  photographers  to 
vote  some  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  restoration  of  their 
>rk  if  the  thing  be  practicable,  and  we  cannot  admit  that  it 
not,  and  for  the  reason  we  shall  adduce  later  on. 

First  of  all  let  us  consider  the  Daguerreotype.  Here  no 
i  ficulty  exists,  for  when  a  Daguerreotype  “  fades,”  the  so-called 
:  ling  arises  from  the  surface  of  the  metal  plate  becoming 
nished — as  silver  usually  does  from  contact  with  the  atuio- 
t  lere — and  so  obliterating  the  image.  The  image  itself  is  as 
]  rmanent  as  need  be.  If  the  tarnish  be  removed,  which  is  a 
1  y  easy  matter — a  simple  treatment  with  a  solution  of 
(Imide  of  potassium  being  all  that  is  necessary — the  image 
'  1  be  found  intact,  and  as  good  as  it  was  at  first.  And,  what 
i  more,  if  the  picture  again  becomes  tarnished  the  operation 
<  i  be  repeated,  and  as  often  as  may  be  required.  However, 
i  a  Daguerreotype  be  completely  protected  from  the  atmo- 
■  iere,  no  oxidation  whatever  will  ensue. 

Glass  positives,  if  proper  care  be  taken  in  the  first  instance, 

: :  as  permanent  as  can  be  desired,  seeing  that  the  image  is 
(jnposed  of  metallic  silver,  and  if  this  be  preserved  from  the 
1  ion  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  noxious  vapours  it  usually 
1  itains,  it  may  be  considered  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
]  manent  picture.  A  coating  of  varnish  affords  all  the  pro- 
l  tion  needed.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  majority  of  posi- 
1 3s  were  not  varnished — we  speak  in  the  past  tense,  as  glass 
1  tures  of  the  better  class  are  now  seldom,  if  ever,  taken — and 
0  arge  proportion  of  them  have  deteriorated  in  consequence, 
iing  from  the  image  becoming  tarnished,  as  in  the  case  of 
1  >'uerreotypes. 


die  tarnish  on  the  surface  of  a  glass  picture  may  often  be 
1  loved  in  the  same  way  as  that  from  a  Daguerreotype, 
faely,  by  treatment  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  but  more 
1  paently  than  not  the  cyanide  causes  a  total  destruction  of 
*  picture,  owing  to  the  collodion  having  become  disintegrated 
1  ough  imperfect  washing  after  the  picture  was  fixed.  Some- 
t  es  the  deterioration  of  glass  positives  is  brought  about  by 


the  cracking  and  splitting  off’  of  the  black  varnish.  When  this 
is  on  the  back  of  the  plate,  it  is  only  necessary  to  dissolve  or 
scrape  it  off  and  apply  fresh  to  restore  the  picture  to  its  original 
condition ;  but  if  the  blacking  be  on  the  collodion  the  case  is 
different.  However,  under  this  condition  the  case  is  not 
entirely  hopeless — at  least  so  far  as  obtaining  a  fairly  good 
copy  of  it  is  concerned.  Here  is  an  illustration.  A  positive 
on  which  the  black  varnish  had  been  applied  to  the  collodion 
had  cracked  badly,  the  film,  in  fact,  had  in  places  become  quite 
separated  from  the  glass,  and  might  almost  be  shaken  off.  The 
picture  was  carefully  removed  from  its  case,  and  then  exposed 
for  a  time  to  the  vapour  of  benzole.  This  softened  and  expanded 
the  bituminous  coating,  when  the  collodion  film  again  resumed 
fairly  good  contact  with  the  glass.  The  picture  was  then 
copied.  It  is  not  always,  however,  that  this  treatment  will 
avail,  as  sometimes  the  bitumen  is  found  to  be  insoluble — • 
possibly  from  the  action  of  light — when  it  will  not  yield  to  the 
benzole  vapour. 

It  is,  however,  the  restoration  of  paper  photographs  which  is 
the  most  important  end  to  be  accomplished,  and  a  method  of 
doing  this  successfully  has  yet  to  be  announced.  If  a  yellow 
and  faded  print  be  immersed  in  a  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury,  in  a  short  time  the  picture  will,  in  a  sense,  be 
restored;  the  yellowness  will  be  removed,  and  the  paper 
rendered  white  and  clear.  The  image  will  also  gain  somewhat 
in  apparent  vigour,  and  at  the  same  time  assume  a  warmer 
tone  than  it  had  previously.  In  the  majority  of  instances 
yellowed  paper  pictures  are  greatly  improved  by  the  mercurial 
treatment,  more  especially  those  which  were  toned  in  the  old 
compound  toning  and  fixing  bath.  Furthermore,  it  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  know  that  pictures  renovated  by  the  mercurial 
method  appear  to  undergo  no  further  change.  We  have  in  our 
possession  some  examples  that  were  treated  over  twenty  a  ears 
ago  which  are  still  as  vigorous  as  ever. 

Although  the  mercurial  method  is  a  useful  one  for  renovating 
paper  photographs,  it  cannot  be  considered  a  restorative  one, 
inasmuch  as  no  detail  which  has  actually  disappeaied  is  lesus- 
citated.  What  is  really  required  is  a  practical  method  by 
which  the  faded  image  can  be  restored— redeveloped  as  it  were— 
and  we  do  not  look  upon  this  as  being  a  thing  which  is  impos¬ 
sible,  and  for  the  following  reason. 

The  image  of  a  gold  toned  print  is  composed  paitH  of  gold 
and  partly  of  silver,  for  the  most  part  in  the  metallic  loim.- 
Therefore  the  material  forming  the  image,  when  it  fades,  can 
only  assume  a  different  condition;  it  is  not  destroyed,  neither 
is  it  volatilised,  consequently  the  image  remains  in  the  paper, 
though  in  a  latent  state.  What  we  require  is  a  means  of 
developing  this  so  as  to  bring  it  back  to  its  original  condition, 
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and,  up  to  the  present  time,  there  is  no  successful  process  by 
which  this  can  be  accomplished.  One  of  the  principal  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  way  is  the  combination  which  has  taken  place 
between  the  silver  and  the  organic  matter — the  albumen  and 
the  paper — and  this  exists  in  the  white  parts  of  the  picture  as 
well  as  in  the  dark.  Consequently  any  reagent  that  is  applied 
acts  to  an  extent  both  on  the  lights  as  well  as  on  the  shadows. 
Still,  as  we  have  said  on  previous  occasions,  we  cannot  look 
upon  the  restoration  of  a  silver  print  which  has  actually 
faded  as  being  an  impossibility. 

— — — — ♦ - - - 

EXACTITUDE  IN  EXPERIMENTING. 

Photography  has  been  brought  to  its  present  high  state  of 
excellence  through  the  efforts  of  a  multitude  of  experimenters, 
all  enthusiastic-— some  of  scientific  training,  others  entirely 
ignorant  of  theoretical  science.  The  efforts  of  all  have  built 
up  a  structure  the  nature  of  whose  groundwork  was  for  many 
years  little  better  than  a  tissue  of  guesswork,  while  the  pro¬ 
perties,  and  the  modes  of  use,  of  the  working  material — the 
bricks  and  mortar  of  the  structure — are  still  matters  of  dispute. 
We  venture  to  think  that,  in  its  scientific  aspect,  photography 
has  now  assumed  far  too  important  proportions  for  its  ex¬ 
ponents  to  allow  its  modes  of  practice  to  partake  of  such  a 
character  of  indefiniteness  as  now  so  much  distinguishes  it. 
For  promoting  the  achievement  of  high-class  results,  it  is 
fortunate  that  one  branch  of  its  operations — the  production  of 
prepared  plates — has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  trade  manu¬ 
facturers,  who  must  be  men  of  skill  nowadays  to  succeed  in 
their  business;  so  that  first-class  materials  are  thus  ensured. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  their  processes  are  naturally  secret, 
science  per  se  is  by  them  retarded  rather  than  advanced, 
though  there  are  still  earnest  experimenters  in  this  department 
who  have  aided,  and  will  aid,  its  forward  march. 

The  production  of  dry  plates,  however,  is  but  one  of  many 
paths  in  each  of  which  a  vast  amount  of  reproductive  and 
useful  labour  may  be  done ;  but  entirely  upon  how  that  labour 
is  directed  will  its  value  depend.  Our  present  purpose  is,  first, 
to  inculcate  our  very  strong  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  wide 
scope  for  such  labour,  and,  secondly,  with  equal  emphasis,  to 
point  out  the  need  of  exactitude  and  system  in  carrying  out 
any  series  of  experiments.  A  very  few,  well  chosen,  and  in 
logical  sequence,  with  exact  description  of  their  working  and 
the  results  obtained,  are  worth  a  hundred  ill-conducted,  loosely 
described  trials  of  materials  or  processes  so  far  as  regards 
building  up  a  structure  that  can  be  relied  upon. 

Most  of  our  readers,  we  doubt  not,  were  interested  in  the 
animated  discussion  recently  carried  on  in  our  pages,  referring 
to  the  trial  of  dry  plates,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  to 
many  the  humorous  references  of  Mr.  Pringle  to  a  few 
of  the  difficulties  in  the  -way  of  such  trials  would  be  little 
less  than  a  revelation  —  indeed,  we  know  not  a  few  who 
would  have  undertaken  such  an  investigation  as  part  of  a 
morning’s  work. 

Let  any  one  look  through  the  back  files  of  this  Journal  of 
the  last  few  years  for  references  to  the  peculiarities  of  developers; 
for  one  exact  statement  of  experiments  and  their  results,  there 
are  dozens  if  not  hundreds — equally  conscientious  and  re¬ 
ferring  to  at  least  equal  amounts  of  work  done — that  have  no 
positive  value  to  the  scientific  inquirer,  and  which,  to  the 
practical  photographer  are,  from  their  contradictory  nature, 
worse  than  useless.  Yet  every  one  possibly  represents  the 


results  of  hours  of  work  conscientiously  performed  and  candidly 
described. 

Such  work  as  we  indicate  the  need  for  is,  unfortunately,  noi 
very  shoAvy :  a  practised  paper  writer  can  make  a  capita 
evening’s  lecture,  representing  several  pages  of  matter,  out  o 
a  very  feAv  dry  bones  of  fact,  and  be  congratulated  upon  vha 
he  has  done,  Avhile  another  may  spend  days  upon  valuabli 
experiments  the  Avhole  results  of  which  may  be  comprised  in 
few  columns  of  figures  and  notes,  Avhich  will  almost  be  receive*' 
Avithout  notice  except  by  the  few  Avho  can  duly  estimate  sucl 
Avorks.  Apparently  the  record  is  dead  and  buried ;  and 
though  Ave  do  not  suggest  for  a  moment  that  investigations  o 
the  sort  are  carried  on  to  Avin  popular  applause,  it  cannot  fiui 
be  disheartening  to  the  earnest  worker  to  see  the  apparent]' 
slight  effect  produced.  Fortunately  for  all,  the  steady  worker: 
progress  and  keep  adding  to  the  pile  of  knoAvledge  for  tin 
benefit  of  all,  notAvithstanding  all  such  drawbacks. 

It  Avould  be  interesting  to  note  Iioav  many  of  a  hundred 
expert  photographers  could  give  an  exact  description  of  thj 
action — not  theoretical,  purely  practical — of  the  various  con 
stituents  of  the  alkaline  developer.  What  Avould  be  the  effee 
of  increasing  the  pyro  from  a  grain  or  two  to  five,  ten,  or  twenty 
grains?  Avhat  of  diminishing  the  bromide  to  so  Ioav  as,  say,  on 
or  tAvo  per  cent,  of  the  ammonia  employed  ?  Again,  avc  kuov 
that  the  less  ammonia  to  the  pyro  present  the  less  the  apparem 
exposure  on  a  given  plate ;  is  the  amount  of  detail  revealed 
constant  of  the  amount,  or  of  the  proportion  of  ammonia,  or  c 
a  combination  of  the  two  ?  and  so  forth.  Professor  Burton,  i 
a  series  of  laborious  and  most  valuable  investigations,  as  pul 
lislied  in  our  pages  a  few  years  ago,  has  answered  these  question 
to  a  considerable  extent,  but  has  by  no  means  exhausted  tli 
ground.  A  series  of  practical  experiments  by  one  worker  in  on 
single  direction,  giving  exact  details  of  time  of  exposure,  con 
position  of  developers,  and  other  needful  data,  might  occup 
perhaps  a  Avholc  day  or  more,  traverse  very  little  ground,  an 
yet  be  pregnant  Avith  valuable  results.  Such  experiment- 
or,  at  least,  records  of  them,  arc  most  rare,  and  at  this  mornenj 
of  Avriting,  excepting  the  records  of  Professor  Burton  just  allude 
to,  photographic  literature  is  almost  a  blank  in  so  far  as  regar 
exactitude  of  statement  referring  to  actual  comparative  expe 
ments  in  this  one  direction. 

Orthochromatic  photography,  again,  has  been  before  us  n* 
for  some  years ;  ’but  to  Avhat  extent  are  there  records  Avi 
regard  to  any  one  particular  specified  portion  of  the  spectrum 
to  the  extent  that  its  photographic  action  is  degraded  or  inte 
sified  by  the  orthochromatising  of  the  film  ?  The  truth  is,  tl 
field  of  inquiry,  at  first  sight  very  simple  and  restricted,  b 
comes,  upon  a  closer  inspection,  of  vast  proportions,  and  in  tl 
endeavour  to  till  the  whole  ground  it  is  merely  scratched  Avit 
the  experimental  hoe,  and  only  here  and  there  can  a  valuab 
crop  be  gathered.  In  saying  this  we  refer  not  alone  to  orth 
chromatic  photography,  but  to  every  department  of  the  scienc: 
the  area  of  Avhose  action  is  continually  Avidening. 

It  is  to  the  benefit  of  photography  that  every  worker,  hoA 
ever  humble,  should  contribute  his  mite  of  knoAvledge,  and  n 
refrain  from  publishing  an  account  of  any  little  item  of  practu 
that  appears  to  him  to  possess  elements  of  usefulness  and  novelt 
But  to  that  happily  large  and  earnest  band  of  workers  Avho,  b 
sides  aiming  at  achieving  skill  in  manipulation,  try  also  to  ac 
to  the  general  store  of  knoA\dedge  by  making  independent  speci 
investigations,  we  would  earnestly  say  that  the  most  truly  val 
able  contributions  to  experimental  photography  are  tko 
carried  out  Avith  logical  sequence,  every  detail  of  Avork  dou 
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and  materials  employed,  being  stated  in  explicit  language,  free 
from  all  dubiety  of  interpretation,  and  in  which,  above  all, 
speculation  and  experimental  records  are  kept  rigidly  apart. 

- 4 - - - - 

Vendors  of  photographic  apparatus  sometimes  mark,  or  lead  the 
public  to  believe  that  certain  of  the  goods  they  sell  are  patented  when 
they  are  not.  This  is  a  violation  of  the  law,  although  it  is  often  done 
in  ignorance  of  its  being  so.  Last  week  a  merchant  was  proceeded 
against,  at  the  Guildhall  Police  Court,  for  selling  a  toy,  called  the 
!  “  Walking  Postman,”  which  was  alleged  to  be  an  infringement  of 
somebody  else’s  patent.  It  was  also  stamped  “  patent.”  The  defendant 
was  fined  twenty  shillings,  and  a  larger  amount  in  costs,  the  Alderman 
remarking  that  it  was  a  fraud  upon  the  public  selling  goods  marked 
patent  which  were  not  patent.  It  is  also  illegal  to  call  an  article 
patent  even  when  a  provisional  specification  has  been  lodged  and 
accepted,  and  penalties  have  been  inflicted  for  so  doing.  This  is  a 
fact  not  known  to  every  one,  as  we  once  heard  a  manufacturer 
of  photographic  apparatus  say  it  was  always  worth  the  one  pound 
stamp  to  enter  a  provisional  specification  merely  for  the  privilege 
of  calling  the  contrivance  patent. 


Some  photographers  are  in  the  habit  of  printing  the  word  “  copy¬ 
right,”  or  “  registered,”  on  the  pictures  they  publish,  when  they  really 
have  not  been  copyrighted.  This  is  equally  as  fraudulent  a  proceeding 
as  in  the  case  of  using  the  word  patent  in  connexion  with  an  un¬ 
patented  article,  as  it  claims  a  monopoly  to  which  the  publisher  is  not 
entitled,  inasmuch  as  the  obligations  pertaining  to  the  Copyright  Act 
have  not  been  complied  with. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Society 
allusion  was  made  to  the  drop  shutter  consisting  simply  of  a  slip  of 
metal,  with  an  aperture  in  it,  working  between  the  lenses,  in  the 
diaphragm  slot.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  instantaneous 
shutter,  and  it  is  very  efficient  and,  at  the  same  time,  inexpensive,  and 
not  likely  to  get  out  of  order.  Moreover,  its  speed  can  be  easily  regu¬ 
lated.  By  slightly  unscrewing  the  lens  the  shutter  will  have  to  fall 
obliquely  instead  of  vertically,  and,  of  course,  the  greater  the  obliquity 
the  slower  will  be  its  motion.  If  still  greater  rapidity  than  is  obtained 
when  the  lens  is  in  its  normal  position  be  desired,  the  speed  may  be 
accelerated  by  an  elastic  band.  Usually,  when  this  form  of  shutter  is 
referred  to,  it  is  described  as  working  through  the  diaphragm  slot. 
When  it  does  so,  of  course,  the  stops  themselves  cannot  be  used.  The 
best  plan  with  this  shutter  is  to  have  a  separate  slot  for  it  imme¬ 
diately  before,  or  behind,  the  one  for  the  diaphragms.  We  have 
recently  seen  a  very  neat  contrivance  of  the  kind,  in  which  the  shutter 
is  released  by  a  small  and  very  simple  pneumatic  action  on  the  lens 
mount.  The  chief  objection  to  this  form  of  shutter  is  the  danger  of 
light  gaining  access  at  the  slot,  because  this  must  be  sufficiently  wide 
to  permit  of  the  plate  working  very  freely.  Frequently  the  shutter 
is  made  of  too  thin  metal,  consequently  it  is  liable  to  get  bent  in 
travelling,  which,  it  is  manifest,  would  prevent  its  falling  freely,  if 
pot  stick  entirely,  during  the  exposure. 

— 

It  is  always  interesting  to  note  the  multifarious  purposes  in  which 
photography  is  utilised  both  by  sea  and  land.  In  the  deep  sea  explora¬ 
tion  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Ireland,  which  expedition  started  last 
iveek,  we  learn  that  amongst  other  appliances  it  was  provided  with 
photographic  apparatus,  in  order  that  photographs  of  the  rarer  animals 
)f  the  “  vasty  deep  ”  might  be  secured  immediately  on  '  their  being 
nought  to  the  surface.  On  the  occasion  of  the  experimental  trials 
)f  substituting  locomotives  for  horses  for  towing  canal  boats  on  the 
Shropshire  Canal,  photographs  of  the  miniature  locomotive  on  its 
'ighteen  inch  railway  and  the  boats  were  taken.  In  such  cases  as 
hese  photographs  will  convey  a  better  idea  of  the  subject  than 
°lio3  of  written  description. 


Stitrate  of  silver  is  now  being  sold  at  a  much  lower  price  than 
ormerly,  is  dealt  with  in  larger  quantities,  and  is,  also,  applied  to 
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other  purposes  than  photography.  However,  we  were  scarcely  pre¬ 
pared  to  hear  of  its  being  employed  as  a  land  fertiliser.  According  to 
the  Daily  Chronicle  a  farm  labourer  was  one  day  last  week,  by  the 
Battle  magistrates,  sent  to  prison  for  a  month  for  stealing  “one 
hundredweight  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  hi.s  master  had  given,  to 
place  on  the  land.”  To  our  contemporary’s  reporter  one  nitrate  is, 
doubtless,  the  same  as  another. 


The  question  is  often  asked  as  to  which  is  the  best  size  for  instanta¬ 
neous  work.  The  dimensions  usually  adopted  rarely  exceed  the  half¬ 
plate.  Generally,  however,  they  are  either  the  quarter-plate  or  the 
five  by  four  size.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Tourists’ 
Photographic  Society  this  subject  was  discussed,  and  one  of  the 
members  detailed  his  experience  with  a  small  size,  and  advocated  a 
fifteen  by  twelve  camera.  He  stated  that  in  attempting  to  photo¬ 
graph  a  frisky  horse  with  a  half-plate  camera,  he  only  obtained  the 
horse’s  tail  in  the  best  of  four  trials.  Therefore  he  brought  out  his 
large  camera ;  he  then  succeeded  in  getting  a  five  by  four  picture 
which  was  “  printed  from  the  top  right-hand  corner  of  the  fifteen  by 
twelve  negative.”  Few,  we  imagine,  will  coincide  with  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  idea,  as  most  persons  will  prefer  either  to  use  a  finder  on  their 
small  cameras  or  learn  to  take  better  aim  when  attempting  flying 
shots.  A  fifteen  by  twelve  camera,  for  five  by  four  pictures,  certainlv 
does  appear  a  little  large,  even  for  instantaneous  work. 


Photographers  sometimes  appear  to  have  mistaken  notions  with 
reference  to  their  rights  in  buildings.  A  correspondent  writes  that  he 
has  recently  put  a  large  window  in  the  side  wall  of  his  studio,  which 
is  of  brick.  Now,  his  next  door  neighbour  has  put  up  a  high  wooden 
fence  in  front  of  it,  which  stops  off  all  the  light.  From  the  tone 
of  the  letter  we  imagine  legal  proceedings  are  in  contemplation  to 
enforce  its  removal.  If  any  be  taken  they  will  certainly  end  in 
failure.  As  we  have  explained,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  every 
one  has  the  right  to  erect  anything  he  chooses  on  his  own  premises, 
even  close  to  adjacent  windows,  provided  they  are  not  “  ancient 
lights.”  This  privilege  is  only  acquired  after  the  lapse  of  twenty 
years’  usage.  It  is  very  customary  to  do  as  our  correspondent's  neigh¬ 
bour  has  done,  in  order  that  the  right  to  build  may  be  retained.  If 
the  new  window  were  allowed  to  be  uninterrupted  till  the  ancient 
light  privilege  came  into  effect,  the  neighbour  would  then  be  precluded 
from  building  on  his  own  land  if  the  erection  would  in  any  way  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  studio  light.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  hoardings  are  so 
frequently  put  up  before  the  side  windows  of  new  buildings. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Paris  Observatory  contains  references  to 
two  subjects  of  considerable  interest  to  photographers.  In  connexion 
with  the  international  work  of  charting  the  stars  by  photography  it  is 
important  to  know  that  the  special  photographic  telescopes  are  already 
constructed,  or  have  been  ordered,  for  twelve  of  the  observatories, 
namely,  those  of  Paris,  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  Algiers,  Oxford,  Melbourne, 
Sydney,  San  Fernando  (Spain),  Santiago  (Chili),  Tacubaya  (Mexico), 
La  Plata,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  constructors  are  M.  Gautier,  of 
Paris,  and  Sir  II.  Grubb,  of  Dublin.  The  observatory  of  Potsdam, 
with  five  or  six  other  stations,  may  soon  be  added  to  the  above  list ; 
but,  even  without  the  aid  of  these  last,  this  grandest  work  of  modern 
observational  astronomy  can  now  be  completed  in  not  more  than  four 
years.  The  important  question  of  photographic  refraction  is  now  being 
studied  by  aid  of  pictures  of  the  spectra  of  Sirius  and  Fomalhaut ;  and 
Dr.  Thielt,  of  Copenhagen,  with  Professor  Pritchard,  of  Oxford,  have 
shown  that  the  photographic  maps  will  secure  the  required  accuracy 
for  the  fundamental  catalogue  of  stars. 


The  work  of  the  Brothers  Henry  has  been  continued  with  the  same 
zeal  and  success  as  in  previous  years.  Seventy-four  interesting  por¬ 
tions  of  the  heavens  have  been  photographed,  but  the  most  remarkable 
results  are  the  discovery  in  the  Pleiades  of  two  almost  rectilinear 
nebulae.  One  of  these  is  about  20’  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  not 
more  than  2"  or  3" ;  the  other  is  an  almost  straight  line  some  10"  in 
length.  Any  change  in  objects  of  this  description  ought  to  be  surely 
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and  easily  detected  by  a  series  of  photographs;  but  an  exposure  of  four 
hours,  even  with  a  driving  clock  of  marvellous  accuracy,  demands  a 
patience  in  the  manipulator  which  more  persons  will  bo  found  to 
admire  than  to  imitate,  To  any  one  who  has  had  experience  of  eye 
observation  of  minute  close  companions  of  large  stars,  the  sight  of  the 
photographic  star  charts  of  the  Brothers  Henry,  containing  stars  of  the 
sixteenth  or  seventeenth  magnitude  in  close  contact  with  brilliants 
of  the  first  or  second,  must  cause  feelings  of  intense  gratitude  towards 
those  whose  labours  in  photography  have  rendered  some  of  the  most 
arduous  work  of  the  astronomer  so  delightful  and  easy. 

ON  THE  PROPER  AND  IMPROPER  USE  OF  CLOUD 
NEGATIVES. 

So  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  clouds  in  landscapes 
that  any  further  writing  must  be  more  or  less  going  over  old 
ground.  There  is,  however,  this  much  to  recommend  it,  that 
useful  points  are  from  time  to  time  unearthed,  as  it  were,  at  each 
ploughing,  that  although  in  themselves  trifling,  in  the  aggregate  tend 
much  to  influence  the  quality  of  the  work. 

It  is  allowed  on  all  sides  that  the  addition  of  suitable  clouds  to  a 
landscape  is  a  great  improvement,  and  the  white  paper  skies  that  used 
to  be  so  common  are  getting  more  rare  every  year,  I  hope  to  finally 
disappear  altogether.  Now  the  qualification,  suitable,  is  not  so  well 
acted  upon  as  it  should  be.  If  we  form  our  judgment  from  the 
numerous  examples  exhibited,  we  might  conclude  that  any  clouds 
are  right  for  any  subject,  which  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  is 
not  the  case. 

In  using  cloud  negatives  the  effect  desired  must  be  well  considered, 
for  much  depends  on  the  depth  of  the  printing,  irrespective  of  the  cloud 
forms.  Supposing  it  is  a  pleasant  summer’s  day  that  the  landscape 
represents,  such  days  offer  the  greatest  temptation  to  lovers  of  out¬ 
door  work,  and  consequently  form  a  large  percentage  of  the  views 
taken.  The  kind  of  clouds  most  suited  to  it  will  be  those  of  the 
cumulus  or  cumuli  stratus  form,  with  the  sun  lighting  them  in  about 
the  same  direction  as  the  landscape,  or — heretical  as  it  may  appear — 
the  sun  may  be  directly  in  front  of  the  lens,  provided  it  is  hidden  by 
the  clouds,  without  any  incongruous  effect  being  produced,  or  anything 
peculiar  in  the  light  appearing  in  the  finished  picture.  Or  the  day  may 
be  a  stormy  one,  that  makes  the  photographer  think  twice  before  ven¬ 
turing  out ;  and  if  it  happens  that  he  makes  a  few  exposures  the  results 
often  surprise  him  by  the  artistic  effect  he  has  unwittingly  secured. 
Or  is  it  one  of  those  days  of  sunshine  and  shower  that  of  all  others 
affords  the  most  opportunity  for  rendering  nature  in  her  most  pic¬ 
turesque  moods  P  Or  a  moonlight  scene  so  effectively  imitated  by 
an  afternoon  sun  ?  Each  of  these  days  and  effects  require  a  special 
class  of  cloud,  or  considerable  difference  in  printing  the  same;  for,  as 
I  have  already  said,  much  of  the  effect  depends  on  the  printing. 

We  all  know  a  photograph  may  be  made  to  give  very  different 
impressions  of  the  same  place,  depending  on  the  focus  of  the  leus  and 
lighting  of  the  subject ;  but  as  far  as  clouds  are  concerned  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens  is  of  not  much  importance,  for  the  simple  reason  the 
only  difference  the  lens  makes  is  that  of  size,  and  clouds  may  be  quite 
correct  of  any  size,  from  a  square  foot  to  a  square  acre,  but  with 
respect  to  the  lighting  a  little  more  care  must  be  exercised.  For 
ordinary  landscapes  taken  on  an  average  summer's  day  the  clouds 
must  be  printed  in  rather  lightly,  and  subservient  to  the  rest  of  the 
picture — a  sort  of  accessory,  and  not  sufficiently  pronounced  to  challenge 
attention  on  their  own  account,  and  the  lighting  of  them  about  the 
same  as  the  landscape.  If  this  was  borne  in  mind  and  carried  out 
there  would  be  much  less  adverse  criticism  on  clouds  in  landscapes 
than  there  is.  Again,  the  perspective  of  clouds  in  a  photograph  is 
much  insisted  on  by  some,  and  rightly,  too,  where  there  is  a  low 
horizon,  and  a  clear,  unobstructed  view  of  it,  as  in  a  flat  country 
or  seascape ;  in  such  cases  the  correct  perspective  of  the  clouds  is 
imperative  if  the  view  is  to  be  true  to  nature.  Given,  however, 
a  subject  with  the  horizon  high,  or  two-thirds  the  height  of  the 
picture,  the  perspective  of  the  clouds  is  scarcely  or  not  at  all 
noticeable.  When  clouds  are  taken  at  about  an  angle  of  45°  (great 
exactitude  is  not  very  important)  they  will  answer  for  printing  in  to 
the  majority  of  landscapes,  without  offending  artistic  requirements  or 
burlesquing  nature. 

I  suppose  clouds  have  been  taken  directly  overhead,  or  there  would 
not  be  so  much  said  about  it,  but  the  inconvenience  of  taking  them 
at  the  zenith,  and  the  indifferent  results  if  they  are  taken,  should,  I 
think,  limit  their  number  very  materially,  and  such  clouds  would  only 
be  used  on  the  principle  of  any  being  better  than  none ;  at  the  same 


time  it  would  be  difficult  to  detect  what  was  wrong  in  even 
unsuitable  ones  if  they  were  lightly  and  judiciously  used,  although 
we  are  perfectly  certain  no  good  landscape  could  be  lighted  in  n 
corresponding  fashion.  The  fact  is,  if  only  indications  of  clouds  are 
intended  to  be  shown,  a  plan,  bv-the-by,  often  advocated,  real  cloud.-, 
cotton  wool,  blacldead,  or  anything  else  that  will  break  up  the  llat- 
ness  of  a  clear  sky  space,  will  answer  the  purpose  and  not  challenge 
adverse  criticism.  It  is  wffien  wo  print  in  clouds  that  of  thomsclw- 
are  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  picture— and  they  may  often  be 
that — that  special  care  must  be  taken  not  to  infringe  the  rules  of  ait 
or  nature.  Given  a  seascape  or  a  wide  tract  of  open  country,  th< 
sky  is  bound  to  play  a  most  important  part,  reversing  the  usual  ordei 
by  becoming  principal  instead  of  accessory.  A  good  cloud  effect 
under  such  conditions  is  very  beautiful,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
things  in  nature,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  perspective  becomes 
of  the  first  importance.  The  clouds  must  be  taken  at  about  the  sann 
angle  as  the  landscape  to  give  an  artistically  true  effect.  Some  go  so 
far  as  to  say  clouds,  to  be  correct,  must  be  taken  from  identically  the 
same  standpoint  as  the  landscape  and  at  the  same  time,  or  there  will 
be  some  incongruity  of  effect  apparent.  But  providing  the  same 
angle  is  adopted,  any  other  consideration  as  to  position  is  of  little 
importance,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  sharpest  eye  to  detect  anything 
wrong  on  this  score  in  the  finished  picture.  As  to  the  landscape  and 
clouds  being  taken  at  the  same  time,  practical  photographers  very 
well  know  how  very  seldom  the  most  suitable  clouds  are  present  at  the 
time  the  landscape  is  photographed — perhaps  not  once  in  a  thousand 
times  in  ordinary  practice.  When  clouds  are  present  they  very  seldom 
form  the  most  suitable  arrangement  for  the  composition,  at  any  rate, 
nothing  to  compare  with  a  selected  cloud  printed  in  afterwards. 

As  to  the  rendering  and  effect  of  cloud  shadows  of  limited  size  on 
the  landscape,  their  presence  is  much  more  important  to  the  painter 
than  photographer,  making  so  little  difference  in  a  general  way  that 
they  may  be  neglected  with  impunity ;  but  like  all  rules  there  are 
occasionally  exceptions,  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  them  into, 
account.  The  effect  of  a  cloud  shadow  is  merely  that  of  a  day  with¬ 
out  direct  sunshine;  where  it  falls  it  flattens,  bright  reflections  vanish, 
and  there  is  a  want  of  relief  in  objects  generally  over  a  limited  space, j 
and  the  practised  photographer  will  generally  wait  until  this  local 
flattening  effect  has  passed  over  or  merely  on  to  some  unimportant 
part  of  the  view.  Cloud  shadows  are  not  apt  to  be  much  iu  favour 
with  them,  at  any  rate,  whatever  they  may  be  with  painters,  and  the 
long  time  one  sometimes  has  to  wait  for  a  passing  cloud  is  very 
annoying  and'  hindering,  certainly  the  effect  of  the  cloud  shadow 
is  not  particularly  sought  after  in  general  work,  except,  perhaps,  in 
mountainous  districts,  when  a  shadow  may  have  the  effect  of 
separating  or  throwing  into  relief  special  objects,  as  clouds  themselves 
will.  In  moonlight  effects  we  require  two  special  conditions;  one  is. 
that  the  view,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  be  taken  with  the  sui 
directly  in  front  of  the  operator,  the  sun  itself  hidden  by  a  cloud  o 
prevented  from  shining  into  the  lens  by  some  intervening  object,  an 
the  exposure  rather  underdone.  The  clouds,  by  preference  curaul 
stratus,  as  their  form  is  more  frequently  seen  at  night.  The  sun  mm 
be  behind  them  so  that  their  edges  form  the  most  brilliant  lights  i 
the  picture.  These  effects  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage  when  ther 
is  water  to  reflect  the  light  from  its  ripples  and  by  contrast  giving  ai 
exaggerated  gloom  to  the  rest  of  the  subject.  Moonlight  depends  fo 
its  effect  on  very  strong  contrasts  and  a  very  small  proportion  of  ligk 
to  that  of  shadow.  An  intended  moonlight  picture  will  not  look  likel 
moonlight  under  any  other  conditions  than  having  the  source  of  light 
directly  in  front,  and  the  landscape  and  sky  printed  very  much  darkei 
than  ordinary.  There  must  be  deep  shadows  without  detail,  and 
abrupt  transitions  from  light  to  darkness  with  very  little  half  tone 
If  a  few  points  of  light  are  introduced  by  the  brush  as  proceeding 
from  artificial  illuminations,  as  lamps  and  fires,  the  illusion  is  complete 
Artificial  lights  are  absent  in  a  daylight  picture,  and  the  windows  of 
houses  are  represented  darker  rather  than  lighter.  But  at  night  this 
is  in  a  great  measure  reversed,  and  the  windows  of  rooms  artificially 
illuminated  become  visible.  In  other  respects  there  is  no  practical 
difference  between  a  daylight  and  moonlight  subject,  that  only 
observable  being  in  the  amount  of  light  rather  than  the  direction  and 
effect  of  it.  Sombre  shadows  add  mystery  to  the  scene,  and  encourage 
the  eye  to  search  into  the  obscurity  for  things  rather  suggested  thar 
shown.  Masses  of  vapour  often  veil  the  lower  portion  of  objects,  and 
long  level  clouds  of  mist  help  the  artist  to  translate  the  effect  of  night 
with  a  naturalness  a  pure  bright,  clear  day  fails  to  give.  Clouds 
may  be  of  themselves  good  and  suitable,  but  by  injudicious  printing 
entirely  ruin  the  picture  by  their  infelicitous  effect.  To  see  a  blight 
sunny  landscape  overwhelmed  by  black  and  heavy  clouds,  very  oi'tei 
made  to  envelope  light  parts  of  the  picture,  projecting  above  the 
horizon  or  even  below  it,  is  of  all  cloud  effects  the  most  objectionable 
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and  inartistic,  falsifying  nature,  burlesquing  art,  and  snoilin 
whole  composition.  1 

Fhe  only  time  when  dark  clouds  can  improve  a  sunny  landscape  is 
when  the  foreground  sparkles  with  sunshine  and  the  distance  is 
merged  into  a  passing  or  coming  rain  cloud.  Then  the  dark  cloud 
aot  a  black  one,  mind,  is  true  to  nature  and  aids  in  giving  artistic 
affect.  Passages  of  this  sort  necessitate  clouds  without  abrupt  ed^es  • 
they  must  be  soft  and  gradually  obliterating  portions  of  the  land¬ 
scape  like  a  fog,  and  will,  under  the  right  conditions,  add  considerably 
o  the  artistic  value  of  the  production.  J 

A  sky  may  sometimes  be  the  worce  for  clouds,  a  graduated  tint 
ieing  much  more  preferable.  A  tint  of  this  kind  gives  the  effect  of 
me  sultry  weather  when  no  breath  of  air  ruffles  the  water  or  makes 
he  most  delicately  poised  leaf  to  tremble.  For  an  evening  effect  with 
1  ]°w  sun  and  broad  shadows,  the  sky  is  best  represented  by  a 
graduated  tint,  provided  there  is  not  too  much  of  it;  if  the  horizon  is 
°w,  there  must  be  objects  in  the  foreground  or  near  unto  it,  reach  in  o- 
ip  high  into  the  picture,  for  a  wide,  unbroken  space,  tinted  or  not,  has 
n  emPtJ  euecf  that  is  scarcely  satisfactory.  It  was  a  common  thine- 
ears  ago  to  see  half  an  otherwise  creditable  picture  taken  up  with  a 
™ite  paper  space  where  the  sky  was  supposed  to  be,  and  many  were 
he  complaints. that  sufficient  density  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  sky 
o  make  it  print  white ;  but  “  Nous  awns  changer  tout  cela and 
ustead  we  have  learned  to  abhor  a  blank  white  space  and  seek  to  fill 
.  to.  the  best  of  our  artistic  ability  with  some  of  perhaps  the  most 
arymg  and  beautiful  forms  in  nature— clouds.  The  principal  points  to 
t tend  to  in  adding  clouds,  is  to  avoid  printing  them  too  heavily  and 
i  see  that. the  junction  between  the  cloud3  and  land  is  not  defaced 
y  a  definite  line,  and  to  protect  from  the  action  of  the  light  any 
lute  or  light  objects  projecting  into  the  sky.  Perhaps  the  best  way 
f  doing  this  is  by  covering  the  objects  with  a  thick  coating  of  n-am- 
oge,  which  will  wash  off  without  leaving  any  stain.  We  must  avoid 
lading  with  anything  that  comes  into  close  contact  with  the 
egative,  or  printing  the  clouds  stronger  in  light  and  shadow  than 
ie  landscape,  and  never  to  use  them  lighted  in  an  opposite  direction 
>  it.  Uoud  negatives  should  always  possess  plenty  of  contrast,  and 
nnt  quickly  without  being  hard,  and  if  used  with  artistic  feeling 
Hi  produce  pictures  that  the  most  exacting  critics  will  be  unable  to 
urly  censure.  Edward  Dcnmore. 


THE  DETECTIVE  CAMERA  AND  MULTIPLE  BACKS. 

ince  the  introduction  by  me  of  the  method  of  changing  plates  by 
eans  of  a  bag-attached  to  a  slide  containing  a  supply  of  plates  (see 
he  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac,  1885),  the  manu- 
cture  of  detective  cameras  has  gone  on  apace.  Many  of  the  makers 
iye  adopted  this  very  convenient  method  of  changing.  It  seems  to 
*  “ought  necessary  to  carry  each  plate  in  a  metal  sheath  so  as  to  pro- 
ct  the  surface  of  the  film  and  to  protect  the  plate  behind  it.  I  wish 
point  oiit  two  methods  of  avoiding  the  weight  of  the  metal  sheath, 

wenthalatio6  tlm6  ^  ^  advanta§’e  of  a  backirig'  to  the  plate  to 

Ike  fh st  method  is  the  single  one  and  can  be  worked  thus: — A 
ce  o  car  bon  tissue  three-eighths  of  an  inch  longer  or  wider  than  the 
ate  to  be  used  is  moistened  and  squeegeed  on  to  the  back  of  the  plate 
a  turned  over  the  front  surface  as  far  as  the  rebate  of  an  ordinary  slide 
u  go.  this  strip  of  tissue  turned  over  protects  the  plates  from 
nace  contact.  Glycerine  can  be  spread  over  the  tissue  forming  the 
mg,  but  in  that  case  I  recommend  that  the  tissue  be  cut  the  exact 
a  Y  and  an.  ed£.in£  of  gum  paper  or  gelatine  paper  bound 
11  ai-a  6  sid,es'  d  us  enable  the  plates  to  be  worked,  as  they 
ide  easily  without  the  surfaces  coming  into  contact, 
ie  second  method  is  a  double  one  and  can  be  worked  thus  : — A 
U  °  a<U  PaPer  the  exact  size  of  plate  is  put  in  between  two 
Hi  aCed  ^ac  J  .^ac^-  The  edges,  two  sides  only,  are  bound 
p  «fv,e  01  §>e\a^ne  paper,  and  they  are  then  ready  for  work. 

■  a^er  ^at  s.ome  ma^ers  Put  in  between  every  two  plates 
ruf  %  mira_bly  for  this  purpose,  the  paper  being  rather  stout  and 
+L  a  If  ,a  number  ?f  these  strips  are  gummed  and  allowed 
plates  ^  nee<^  °n^  t0  ^em°tstened  just  before  putting  on  each  pair 

i  ^ag  attachment  to  slide  or  detective  camera  is  made  of  suffi- 
i  v  ®  f  Vhan  aftF  exposing  one  plate  of  a  pair  so  joined  together 
JL  cAbe  lurned  oyer  and  placed  at  the  back  of  the  unexposed 
J  ® ’JI?ei\the  unexposed  plate  of  the  pair  will  follow  in  its  order  the 
1  nlnfocT  °  e.xPose-  Instead  of  black  paper  being  placed  between 

I  nrPT7on+  V°  P1?ces°f  tissue  can  be  used,  but  this  need  only  be  done 

II  turnino-  ladadlor1,  Annexed  is  sketch  of  camera  with  plate  in  act 


and  turn  r  0m  0  ,pIate  iust  exposed;  it  is  lifted  into  bag 

ed  o\  ei .  A  goes  to  bottom  and  B  is  now  up  top,  and  the  other 


plate  comes  into  range  in  due  course  after  the  other  pairs  of  plates 
have  all  been  exposed  on  one  side,  or  B  may  be  exposed  next  if  desired. 

Godefroi  V.  J.  Poirix. 

— - - - - 


THE  “  EQUIVALENT  FOCUS  ”  NOT  A  CONSTANT. 

It  is  a  universally  adopted  and  apparently  well-established  optical 
rule  to  express  or  term  the  optical  power  of  a  system  of  len-  -  or 
compound  objective  by  its  so-called  “equivalent  focus,’’  and,  in  fact, 
optical  science  regards  the  relation  of  this  equivalent  focus  to  the 
magnifying  or  reducing  power  of  a  compound  to  be  perfectly  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  relation  between  the  focus  (or  focal  length)  and  tlie  power 
of  a  single  lens.  Consequently,  all  calculations  regarding  the  optical 
properties  of  a  compound  are  based  upon  its  alleged  constant 
equivalent  focus  and  “  optical  centre,”  the  former  meaning  the  focus 
or  focal  length  of  an  imaginary  single  lens  without  thickness,  called 
the  “  equivalent  lens,”  of  a  magnifying  or  reducing  power,  equal  to 
that  of  the  compound,  with  the  presumption  that  if  such  imaginary 
lens  is  equal  to  the  compound,  in  one  case  or  under  any  conditions,  i't 
must  be  so  in  all  other  cases  and  under  all  possible  conditions;  the 
latte l ,  meaning  the  point  where  the  optical  axis  cuts  the  plane  in 
which  such,  equivalent  lens  would  have  to  be  placed  to  produce  the 
same  magnifying  or  reducing  effect  as  the  compound.  Presuming 
the  above  theory  namely,  that  the  focus  of  the  “  equivalent”  single 
lens  can,  as  a  constant  mathematical  value  under  all  possible  circum¬ 
stances,  be  regarded  as  analogous  to,  or  identical  with  the  compound 
focus  of  a  corresponding  system  of  lenses — to  be  correct,  then,  for 
instance,  the  images  produced  by  the  two  lenses  would  be  equal  in 
size  not  only  in  the  case  when  the  object  is  the  sun  or  the  moon  or 
any  other  very  remote  object,  but  also  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
object  is  situated  so  near  to  the  lens  that  the  ravs  of  light  comin^r 
from  one  point  of  the  object  and  entering  either  of  the  lenses  cauuo't 
be  regarded  as  parallel,  but  are  more  or  less  diverging. 

The  writer,  having  had  doubts  arise  regarding  the  correctness  of  the 
above  presumption,  in  a  certain  case  where  great  accuracy  in  the 
determination  of  the  distances  of  object  and  image  from  the  optical 
centre  of  a  compound  objective  was  required,"  and  in  which  the 
results  of  the  measurements  did  not  satisfactorily  correspond  with  the 
values  obtained  by  calculations  made  at  the  same  time,  was  induced 
to  test  the  stability  of  the  so-called  equivalent  focus  and  optical 
centre  theoretically  and  discovered  that : — 

I.  Unlike  the  focus  or  focal  length  of  a  single  lens  (regarded  as 
having  no  thickness),  neither  the  alleged  equivalent  focus  nor  the  optu  al 
centre  of  a  combination  of  lenses  are  to  be  regarded  as  constants,  but 
both  vary  with  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  combination. 

II.  That  this  variation  is  the  greater  the  wider  apart  the  lenses  oj  a 
combination  are. 

Ill •  That  as  the  alleged  equivalent  focus  increases  in  length ,  it 
respectively  decreases  as  a  mathematical  value  with  the  increase  of  the 
distance  of  the  object  or  source  of  light. 

IV.  That  the  optical  centre  of  the  system  moves  towards  the  light 
source  or  object  when  the  latter  is  receding  from  the  objective. 

To  avoid  possible  misapprehension  of  my  theory,  I  may  say  here, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  above  statements,  that  said  variation 
of  the  equivalent  focus  with  the  distance  of  the  object  mud  not  be 
confounded  with  the  generally  known  change  of  the  distance  of  the 
image  from  the  objective  when  the  distance  of  the  object  is  altered, 
this  change  being  always  inverse  to  the  former.  But  the  above- 
mentioned  variation  must  be  understood  to  be  independent  of  it,  an  I 
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is  a  heretofore  unknown  peculiarity  of  the  compound  lens  or  system 
not  possessed  hy  the  single  lens,  winch  also,  just  like  the  compound, 
changes  the  distance  of  the  image  with  that  of  the  object,  while  its 
reed  focus  remains  a  constant  value  for  all  possible  distances  of  the 

°^>The'  following  example,  representing  an  extreme  case,  may  serve  as 
a  convenient  °and  practical  demonstration  of  the  above  theory. 
Suppose  an  objective  to  be  composed  of  two  lenses  equal  in  size  and 
focus,  and  mounted  at  a  distance  from  each  other  equal  to  such  focus; 
then  suppose  parallel  ray3  of  light  to  enter  one  of  the  lenses  which 
we  will  call  the  front  lens— in  the  direction  of  the  optical  axis  ot  this 
svstem  this  light  will,  after  being  refracted  by  the  lens,  converge  and 
come  to  a  point  just  at  the  real  focus  of  the  lens,  and  an  image  of  the 
lio-ht  source  or  object  will  be  formed  just  in  the  plane  occupied  by  the 
other  lens,  which  we  will  call  the  back  lens.  Now  it  is  evident  that, 
in  this  case,  the  back  lens  takes  no  part  in  the  formation  of  the  image, 
but  that  the  same  is  formed  by  the  front  lens  alone,  and  the  alleged 
equivalent  focus  of  the  system  must,  therefore,  in  this  special  case  be 
regarded  as  equal  to,  or  identical  with,  the  real  focus  of  the  front  lens, 
while  the  optical  centre  of  the  system  is  situated  within  the  front  lens. 

Now  let  the  light  source  be  just  near  enough  so  that  the  rays,  when 
entering  the  front  lens,  are  slightly  diverging,  then  they  will  have  to 
pass  through  the  back  lens  before  coming  to  a  focus,  and  the  back 
lens  will  now  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  image,  which  will  now 
be  slightly  smaller  than  if  it  were,  as  before,  formed  by  the  front  lens 
atoned  The  system  is  now  equivalent  in  power  to  a  single  lens  of 
slightly  shorter  focus  than  the  front  lens,  and  the  optical  centie  has 
moved  slightly  towards  the  geometrical  centre  of  the  system. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  nearer  the  light  source  or  object  approaches 
the  front  lens  the  farther  away  the  image  moves  from  it,  taking  the 
back  lens  more  and  more  into  co-action,  and  thus  continuously 
shortening  the  focus  or  increasing  the  lvalue  of  the  equivalent  lens  and, 
at  the  same  time,  moving  the  optical  centre  more  and  more  toward 
the  geometrical  centre  of  the  compound.  Progressing  m  this  way,  let 
the  object  arrive  at  a  distance  before  the  front  lens  equal  to  its  own 
focal  length,  then  the  now  strongly  diverging  rays,  after  passing 
through  the  front  lens,  are  refracted  in  a  parallel  direction,  m  which 
state  they  enter  the  back  lens,  occupying  its  full  diameter,  and  thus 
causing  its  full  co-action  in  the  formation  of  the  image  at  the  focus 
of  this  lens.  The  image  is  now  equal  in  size  to  the  object  itself  and 
the  light  cones,  by  which  it  is  formed,  are  just  as  large  in  angle  as 
they  would  be  if  the  back  lens  were  placed  close  behind  the  front 
lens,  thus  forming,  together  with  the  front  lens,  a  solid  objective  of 
half* the  focus  or  double  the  power  of  either  separately.  The  equiva¬ 
lent  focus  of  the  system  must,  therefore,  in  this  case,  be  regarded  to 
be  equal  to  the  foci  of  the  front  and  back  lenses  combined,  which  is 
just  half  what  it  was  in  the  first  case,  where  the  light  rays  coming 
from  the  object  had  to  be  regarded  as  parallel ;  and  the  optical  centre 
is  now  coincident  with  the  geometrical  centre.  If  the  distance 
between  the  two  lenses  is  reduced  so  as  to  be  shorter  than  the  fopal 
leno-th  of  the  front  lens  then,  in  the  first  case,  where  the  rays,  coming 
from  the  object,  are  parallel,  the  back  lens  will  already  take  part  m 
the  formation  of  the  image  and  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  system 
will  be  accordingly  shortened,  while,  in  the  case  where  the  object  is 
situated  at  the  focal  distance  before  the  front  lens,  the  result  will  be 
just  the  same  as  if  the  lenses  were  placed  farther  apart;  hence  the 
ratio  of  variation  of  the  equivalent  focus  is  reduced  by  the  shortening 
of  the  distance  separating  the  two  lenses,  and  will  be  the  less  the 
shorter  this  distance  is  until  there  is  no  difference  in  the  value  of 
focus  of  the  equivalent  lens  for  any  two  different  distances  of  the 
object,  when  the  two  lenses  are  combined  to  one  single  lens. 

From  this  example  it  will  now  be  clearly  understood  that  neither 
the  equivalent  focus  nor  the  optical  centre  of  a  combination  can  be 
leoed  on  as  a  basis  for  calculations  of  any  kind.,  and  their  value 
consists  merely  in  affording  a  more  or  less  convenient  means  for  an 
approximate  guess  as  to  the  relative  magnifying  or  reducing  power  of 
the  compound,  and  should,  therefore,  properly  be  treated  only  as  such, 
and  termed  accordingly.  A  compound  photographic  objective,  for 
instance,  should,  in  regard  to  the  size  of  picture  produced  by  it,  not  be 
estimated,  as  is  customary,  by  the  “  equivalent  focus,”  as  constant 
value  in  all  possible  cases  as  to  distance  of  object,  but  only  by  the 
mean  equivalent  with  reference  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed 
or  used.  For  instance,  a  certain  objective  may  have,  for  landscape 
work,  a  mean  equivalent  focus  of,  say,  sixteen  inches,  but  if  the  same 
lens  be  used  for  portrait  work,  in  which  case  the  mean  distance  of  the 
object  is  much  shorter,  then  the  mean  equivalent  will  shorten 
accordingly,  and  may  be,  perhaps,  fourteen  or  even  thirteen  inches, 
and  so  we  should  sry  the  mean  landscape  equivalent  of  this  lens  is 
sixteen  inches  tind  the  me  tin  portr&it  ecjnivcilent  fourteen  inches*  The 
nearer  the  object  the  shorter  the  equivalent, 


Having  now  clearly  shown  that  neither  the  focus  of  the  equivalent 
lens  nor  the  optical  centre  of  a  compound  objective  remain  constant  at  j 
different  distances  of  the  object,  as  do  both  focus  and  optical  centre 
of  a  single  lens,  and  that,  therefore,  neither  one  is  lit  to  serve  in  a| 
similar  way  as  in  the  case  of  a  single  lens  as  a  basis  of  any  calculations 
regarding  the  optical  properties  or  power  of  the  compound,  but  that 
both  would  have  previously  to  be  determined  in  each  special  case  for 
the  certain  exact  distance  of  the  object  or  source  of  light,  from  the 
special  foci  of  the  lenses,  their  position,  respective  distances  from  each 
other,  and  then  thickness  (if  considerable)  as  the  true  constant 
quantities  or  elements  of  the  compound,  it  is  e\ideiit  that  all  other 
calculations  can,  and  properly  have  to  be,  directly  based  upon  them 
without  regard  to  the  equivalent  lens  or  optical  centre,  vliich  are,  in 
fact,  of  no  importance  in  the  determinations  of  the  optical  power  of 
the  compound  objective. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  care  to  calculate  the  magnifying  or 
reducing  powers  of  objectives  consisting  of  two  lenses  (photographic 
objectives)  at  given  distances  of  the  object,  I  give  the  following 
formula : — 


If  a  is  the  focal  length  of  the  front  lens, 
b  is  the  focal  length  of  the  back  lens, 
c  is  the  distance  between  the  lenses, 
d  is  the  distance  of  the  object  from  front  lens, 
in  the  magnifying  (or  reducing)  power  of  the  compound,  or  the  rati' 
of  the  image  to  the  object  then  is : — 

-~(£r»)  (»(re)-Q 

(9  +  r)  d 

The  thicknesses  of  the  lenses  are  disregarded  in  the  formula.  1 
they  are  considerable,  and  great  accuracy  is  required,  then  they  migl 
be  included.  Thereby  proper  regard  is  to  be  taker,  to  the  refractiv 
indices  of  the  glasses  (crown  and  flint).  But  in  the  case  of  photo 
graphic  (portrait  and  landscape)  objectives  the  thicknesses  of  tb 

lenses  may  safely  be  ignored.  . 

The  distance  of  the  lenses  may  be  determined  by  directly  measuru 
outside  in  the  centre,  and  subtracting  half  the  thicknesses  of  tl 
lenses.  The  foci  of  the  lenses  can  be  obtained  with  great  accuracy  t 

the  following  way : —  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

Harken  a  room  by  shutting  off  all  light  from  the  windows  or  dooi 
allowing  only  such  light  to  enter  as  will  pass  through  two  parall 
slits  in  a  piece  of  tin  or  black  cardboard.  Ike  slits  should  be  not  ov 
a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  wide,  and  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  and 
certain  exact  distance,  measuring  from  either  side,  say  ten  inch 
apart.  Ri°-ht  opposite  to  these  at  an  accurately  measured  distant 
say  twelve” or  fifteen  feet,  place  a  white  screen,  and  a  camera,  carryn 
the  lens  to  be  measured,  between  the  two  in  such  position  that  t 
imao-es  of  the  slits  are  sharply  focussed  on  the  screen,  and  measu 
the  distance  between  them.  Let  a  be  the  distance  between  the  si 
at  the  window,  which  is  the  size  of  the  object;  b,  the  distai 
between  the  images  on  the  screen  or  size  of  the  image ;  c,  the  distai 
between  the  object  and  the  image ;  /,  the  focus  of  the  lens,  thus  is  , 

(±1)  (-?-)=/ 

\b  +  a/  \b  +  a ) 

If  the  compound  consists  of  more  than  two  lenses,  as  is  the  c 
with  most  microscopic  objectives,  the  matter  becomes  more  or 
complicated,  and  this  the  more  so,  as  the  thickness  of  the  lenses ; 
the  refractive  indices  of  the  various  glasses,  which  often  are  turn 

four  different  kinds,  then  become  very  important. 

—American  Annual  of  Photography.  Ernst  Gundlac 


PHOTOGRAPHY  WITH  MICROSCOPICAL  OBJECTIVE 

V. 

So  far  I  have  confined  my  attention  to  what  may  be 
pictorial  side  of  this  question ;  I  have  alluded  on  y  to  me  : 
representing  by  photography  the  general  appearances  ol  u‘g 
microscopical  objects,  as  they  are  seen  by  the  casual  observer  g 
his  microscope  in  a  casual  manner.  But  when  we  come  to  scien 
and  critical  microscopical  research,  and  when  we  have  topnoto^  ^ 
the  ultimate  resolution  of  our  objects  with  objectives  not om3  J.e 
greatest  excellence  but  also  used  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  w  ^ 
to  deal  with  a  very  different  and  a  much  more  diffieult  and  .  f 
matter.  I  said  in  the  early  part  of  my  remarks  that  photo  P£te 
general  appearances  is  easy  ;  I  now  say  that  photography  o  it 
resolutions  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  thing  I  have  ever  encount 

The  first  thmg  required  is  to  find  out  what  is  the  ultimate  re. u 
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ion  of  our  object ;  if  we  are  masters  of  microscopic  manipulation 
md  possessors  of  the  best  appliances,  we  may  act  as  our  own  autho¬ 
rities  on  this  point.  If  we  are  not  the  one,  or  have  not  the  other,  we 
nust  do  as  I  did,  and  pin  our  faith  to  some  established  authority.  I 
,ook  for  my  authority  Mr.  E.  M.  Nelson,  and  this  I  will  say, 
vhether  his  opinions  as  to  the  ultimate  resolutions  of  test  objects  are 
:orrect  or  not,  his  resolutions  are  by  far  the  most  difficult  to  obtain, 
tnd  for  that  reason  I  try  to  photograph  test  objects  as  he  says  they 
ire.  It  is  to  me  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  whether  Pleurosigma 
mgulatum  should  be  in  white  hexagons  or  black  dots.  Mr.  Nelson 
md  the  new  school  swear  by  the  black  dots,  and  these  dots  are  ten 
imes  more  difficult  to  photograph  than  the  hexagons  ;  so  I  go  for  dots, 
md  throw  away  all  hexagon  negatives.  Moreover,  Mr.  Nelson  says 
hat  across  the  black  dots  of  certain  diatoms  there  are  bars  of  silex, 
md  he  has  shown  me  these  bars  ;  so  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  diffi- 
:ulty,  to  me,  of  even  seeing  them,  I  reject  as  a  failure  any  negative 
hat  does  not  show  the  bars.  (N.B. — My  dust-bin  fills  quickly  when 
he  diatom  craze  is  on  me.)  At  the  end  of  certain  hairs  on  the 
naxillary  palpi  of  a  fly’s  tongue  there  are  other  exceedingly  minute 
i airs,  invisible  with  ordinary  low  and  medium  power  lenses ;  these  I 
ihotographed  straight  on  for  a  day.  I  have,  I  hope,  explained  what 
mean  wdien  I  write  of  critical  images,  ultimate  resolution,  and 
cientific  photo-micrography. 

I  need  not  say  that  for  this  kind  of  work  considerable  microscopical 
kill  and  the  best  instruments  are  required.  I  lack  the  former,  but  I 
lave  the  latter.  I  may  as  well  say  here  that  for  this  kind  of  work 
vith  higher  powers  there  are  no  lenses  so  well  adapted  as  the  apochro- 
aatics  of  Zeiss.  I  do  not  mean  to  touch  on  what  seems  to  me  a 
idiculous  discussion  of  a  long  exploded  delusion,  about  “  depth  of 
ocus,”  “penetration,”  or  whatever  else  people  call  an  imaginary 
uality.  If  a  lens  focuses  “  middling  ”  sharply  on  various  planes,  it 
i  certain  not  to  focus  very  sharply  on  any  one  plane  ;  and  the  more 
harply  a  lens  focuses  on  one  plane,  the  more  sharply  it  focuses  on 
he  other  planes  near  that  one  plane.  Truly  we  are  apt  to  be 
eceived  by  the  “  diffusing  ”  power  of  certain  lenses,  because  no  plane 
eing  absolutely  defined,  there  is  not  the  contrast  between  sharp  and 
nsharp  that  catches  our  eye  in  the  other  case.  I  do  not  profess  to 
e  an  adept  in  optics,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  “  cram  ”  me  that  two 
lanes  can  be  equally  in  focus  at  the  same  time.  And  in  any  case, 
re  have  here  nothing  to  do  with  penetration,  and  not  very  much 
'ith  “  flatness  of  field;”  we  have  to  concentrate  our  attention  on 
tie  plane,  and  on  a  very  limited  area  of  that  as  a  rule.  There  is  no 
impromise,  no  “  give  and  take,”  in  critical  images  such  as  those  to 
bich  I  now  allude. 

The  wider  the  angle  of  the  lens  the  better  for  resolution ;  and  the 
dmax  of  perfection  would  be  reached  by  a  lens  of  widest  aperture, 
ingest  working  distance,  flattest  field,  and  total  want  of  “  penetra- 
on.”  My  lenses  are  Zeiss  apochromatics,  as  I  said  before ;  and  I  am 
iformed  that  Powell  &  Lealand’s  apochromatics  are  not  inferior, 
ly  condenser  is  also  apochromatic,  the  very  best  thing  of  its  kind, 
*ade  by  Powell  Sc  Lealand;  for  there  is  not  the  least  use  to  insult  a 
lod  lens  with  a  bad  condenser.  And  the  condenser  is  just  as  irn- 
ortant  a  factor  in  manipulation  as  the  objective  :  I  have  actually  a 
ifferential  screw  fine  adjustment  to  my  Powell  &  Lealand  condenser, 
ad  I  use  it  too. 

Nor  is  there  the  slightest  use  in  having  a  first-rate  objective  if  you 
mnot .  correct  it  accurately,  either  with  the  screw  collar  or  by 
odifymg  the  distance  between  objective  and  ocular.  I  had  lately 
ie  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  a  friend  -who  has  more  than  once  gained 
medal  for  photo-micrographs.  To  my  amazement,  I  found  he  was 
■actically  ignorant  of  the  use  of  the  screw  collars  found  on  even  his 
west  power  lenses.  I  can,  as  a  rule,  make  eight  or  nine  exposures 
i  “ general  appearances”  and  develop  the  negatives  in  the  time  it 
kes  me  to  correct  my  lens  for  a  single  critical  image,  and  I  fear  I 
ay  often  correct  my  lens  incorrectly  even  then.  One  thing  I  may 
rely  say  about  the  Zeiss  apochromatics,  they  are  very  accurately  cor- 
cted  for  the  actinic  rays.  If  the  image  can  only  be  got  right  on 
e  focussing  screen,  and  kept  steady  there,  the  negative  will  be  right 
far  as  the  lens  is  concerned. 

'  Steady  !  ”  A  very  big  word  in  our  case.  With  delicate  work, 
ch  as  we  have  now  to  deal  with,  the  very  slightest  suspicion  of 
irnor  is  fatal.  In  a  town  probably  no  apartment  of  a  house  except 
e  basement  is  suitable ;  and  even  in  a  room  such  as  I  have,  half 
sement  and  cement-lined  floor  and  walls,  a  passing  vehicle  often 
nks  fatally  on  my  apparatus.  Mr.  Nelson  works  in  his  cellar,  his 
paratus  is  on  a  very  heavy  slab  of  teak,  and  to  that  slab  he  hangs 
^eral  hundredweights  of  lead  ;  yet  he  never  attempts  a  photograph 
Tore  9  p.m.,  on  account  of  the  traffic  of  “’Appy  ’Ampstead.” 
len  I  was  engaged  on  bacteria  and  ordinary  subjects  treated  in  the 
ual  way,  I  found  the  apparatus  made  by  Mr.  Swift,  now  so  well 
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known,  all  that  i  could  wish.  \\  hen  I  went  in  for  critical  images,  1 
had  to  get  a  microscope  stand  made  specially  heavy,  and  an  apparatus 
specially  steady  in  every  part.  I  now  focus  my  line  adjustment, 
which  is  a  “  Campbell  differential  screw,”  by  a  piece  of  verv  fine 
catgut  working  round  the  milled  head  of  the  “  slow  motion,"  round  a 
pulley  at  each  side,  and  made  taut  by  a  little  “  shackle  ”  under  the 
microscope  tube.  The  catgut  is  moved  by  one  of  the  pulleys  actuated 
by  means  of  a  rigid  brass  rod  reaching  back  to  the  end  of  my  base¬ 
board,  and  supported  by  square  wooden  columns.  It  is  impossible  in 
words  to  describe  such  an  apparatus,  but  I  shall  try  to  get  a  cut  made 
and  inserted  in  this  Journal  with  explanations. 

Probably. the  most  suitable  light  is  the  oxyhydrogen  limelight: 
the  area  of  incandescence  should  not  be  large,  for  which  reason  1  pre¬ 
fer  the  mixing  jet  to  the  blow-through.  An  oil  lamp  may  do  well 
enough,  but  with,  the  long  exposures  necessitated  by  it  there  is  greater 
danger  of  vibration  and  failure.  My  limelight  arrangement  may 
seem  curious  —  a  mixing  jet,  a  hard  lime,  hydrogen  from  the  main, 
and  Brin’s  oxygen  in  a  bag,  the  weight  being  a  Brin  forty-foot  cylinder. 
After  trying  nipples  of  various  sizes  I  got  one  which  gives  me,  under 
these  circumstances,  a  very  suitable  area  of  light.  My  own  “  cut-off  ” 
arrangement  of  the  jet  is  invaluable  ;  not  only  do  I  save  gas  but  I  save 
my  eyes  when  arranging  my  object  before  photographing  it. 

The  greatest  difficulty  found  in  photographing  critical  images  of 
diatoms  by  direct  light — and  no  other  light  can  be  said  to  give  a  truly 
critical  image — arises  from  the  fact  that  the  object  itself  is  more 
strongly  lighted  than  the  background,  because  the  dioptric  beam  alone 
goes  to  form  the  background,  while  the  object  has  its  spectra  due  to 
“  interference  ”  over  and  above  the  dioptric.  The  fact  is,  I  do  not  see 
how  this  trouble  can  be  got  over  at  all.  I  have  never  yet  overcome 
it  except  by  dodging  of  a  dishonest  kind  in  printing.  As  I  have  never 
exhibited  any  of  my  critical  work,  and  am  not  likely  to  do  so,  my  dis¬ 
honesty  can  do  no  harm  even  if  it  should  escape  detection. 

I  hoped  to  finish  with  this  chapter,  but  it  seems  to  be  otherwise 
ordained.  I  shall  certainly  make  my  bow  next  time  I  appear  in  this 
character.  Andrew  Pr ingle. 

- — * — - . - — — 

ON  THE  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  LAW  WHICH 
CONNECTS  THE  DIAMETER  OF  THE  APERTURE 
WITH  THE  DISTANCE  OF  MAXIMUM  SHARPNESS 
IN  PHOTOGRAPHING  WITHOUT  A  LENS. 

[Epitome  by  tbe  Author  of  the  Paper  read  by  Captain  Colson  at  the  March  Meeting 
of  the  Societe  Francaise  de  Photographie.] 

In  following  up  his  experiments  in  photographing  with  a  small  aper¬ 
ture,  Captain  Colson  has  sought  the  law  which  connects  the  diameter 
of  the  aperture  with  the  distance  at  which  the  sensitive  surface  should 
be  placed  from  the  aperture  in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  sharp¬ 
ness.  This  is  an  essential  point  which  regulates  all  applications  of  the 
process. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  it,  he  photographed  an  object  placed  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  200  metres  from  the  aperture,  upon  a  series  of  gelatino- 
bromide  plates  placed  at  distances  behind,  varying  from  10  centi¬ 
metres  to  100  centimetres,  there  being  an  interval  of  10  centimetres 
between  the  position  of  each.  That  is,  the  first  set  of  plates  was 
placed  at  10,  the  second  at  20,  the  third  at  00  centimetres  behind  the 
aperture.  At  each  of  these  places  he  used  a  series  of  apertures  in¬ 
creasing  in  diameter  by  tenths  of  millimetres. 

By  means  of  prints  from  these  negatives  the  table  presented  to  the 
Society  was  drawn  up.  It  is  there  shown  that  for  each  distance  of 
the  plate  there  is  a  maximum  of  sharpness  corresponding  to  a  certain 
diameter  of  aperture.  Designating  this  position  of  maximum  sharpness 
bv  the  name  of  focus,  one  may  say  that  for  each  diameter  of  aperture 
there  is  a  corresponding  distance  of  principal  focus,  and  vice  versa. 

If  one  calls  d  the  diameter  of  the  aperture,  and  F  the  length  of  the 
principal  focus,  the  figures  in  the  table  will  give,  neglecting  the  trifling 
error  of  one-ninth  of  d,  for  the  law  of  maximum  sharpness  the  re- 
,72 

lation  —  =  0-00081,  which  is  sufficiently  correct  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  a  parabola.  Now  let  O  be  the  centre  of  an  aperture 
of  radius  O  M,  pierced  in  an  opaque  screen ;  let  A  be  a  luminous  point 
situated  upon  AO,  a  perpendicular  to  OM,  and  let  P  be  the  position 
of  maximum  sharpness  of  the  image. 


M 
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The  difference  of  trend  (theory  of  interferences)  of  the  marginal 
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ray  A  M  V,  and  of  the  central  ray  A  0  P,  is  represented  by 
AM  —  AO  +  MP  —  0  P.  That  is  to  say,  by 

J  I.-  -  7  I.  ;•  v'/’+T-1’ 

where  D  is  the  distance  between  the  object  and  the  aperture,  f  the 
distance  from  the  image  (maximum  sharpness)  to  the  aperture,  and  d 
the  diameter  of  the  aperture. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  designates  by  \  the  length  of  the  wave 
of  the  radiation  which  affects  gelatino-bromide  of  silver,  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  trend  of  the  two  rays  may  also  be  represented  by  riX,  n 
being  either  a  whole  number  or  a  fraction  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  difference  of  trend  for  the  maximum  of  sharpness.  Thus 
one  gets  the  general  relation 

\/»2  +  d-L  -  D  +  Jp  +  dl  -/  =  nX. 

In  the  case  of  the  table,  the  object  is  placed  at  a  distance  sufficient 
to  allow  of  the  lengths  A  M  and  A  0  being  regarded  as  equal ;  /  then 
becomes  F,  and  the  relation  given  above  is  reduced  to 

aA*  +  ^  -  F  =  nX, 

from  whence  we  get  d2  =  8  nX  by  neglecting  the  term  in  2,  which  is 
very  small.  But,  experimentally,  it  has  been  found  that  d2=  G'00081  F. 
Therefore,  taking  a  certain  value  for  d,  and  the  corresponding  value 
for  F,  we  have  8  nX  —  G'GGOSl. 

If  X  be  replaced  by  the  value  0‘G0043,  which  is  admitted  by  the 
Photo- Astronomical  Congress,  we  get  n  =  Substituting  this  value 
in  the  general  formula,  making  the  calculations  and  neglecting  the 
terms  in  X2  and  in  Xd2,  which  are  very  small,  we  arrive  at  the  formula 

r  _  I)  d  2  =  d 2 

*'  “  G  GGG81.  JJ  -  d2  0-0GG81  -  d2 

JJ 

which  allows  us  to  solve  all  problems  relating  to  the  maximum  of 
sharpness  in  photography  without  lenses. 

The  author  then  discusses  this  formula,  and  shows  the  interesting 
consequences  to  which  it  gives  rise,  particularly  as  regards  reductions 
and  enlargements,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  the  minimum  distance 
from  the  aperture  at  which  the  object  must  be  placed  in  order  that 
the  maximum  sharpness  of  the  image  may  practically  coincide  with 
the  principal  focus.  R.  Colson. 

— Le  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic. 

DRY  PLATES  IN  INDIA. 

May  I  say  a  few  words  to  the  makers  of  dry  plates  for  the  Indian 
market  through  your  valuable  paper? 

1.  The  great  need  of  packing  the  plates  in  tin  boxes,  say,  two  dozen 
in  each  box,  done  up  in  the  usual  separate  packets  of  four  piates  each. 
The  shape  of  box  suggested  by  that  sensible  writer,  “  Assam,”  page 
318  of  your  Almanac  for  1887,  is  the  very  thing.  A  strip  of  metal 
should  be  soldered  round  the  join,  bearing  the  maker’s  seal ;  this  fixed 
so  that  it  can  be  easily  stripped  off.  These  boxes  would  not  only  keep 
the  plates  from  the  trying  effects  of  the  climate,  but  would  always  be 
of  use  afterwards  for  storing  valuable  negatives  in.  I  give  an  instance 
which  will  show  the  makers  of  dry  plates  how  needful  boxes  of  this  kind 
are.  At  the.  beginning  of  the  past  cold  season  I  sent  to  one  of  the 
leading  chemists  in  Bombay,  who  are  large  dealers  in  photographic 
goods,  requesting  them  to  send  me  some  ten  dozen  dry  plates  of  a  well- 
known  maker,  saying  to  be  sure  and  send  me  a  fresh  batch  as  they 
were  required  for  very  important  work.  They  duly  arrived,  the  firm 
writing  they  had  just  been  landed  from  England.  On  opening  the 
case,  the  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  that  the  outer  paper  wrappers 
had  been  taken  off  all  the  boxes,  and  that  the  strip  bearing  maker’s 
name,  joining  the  two  pieces  of  the  box  together,  had  also  been  cut. 
Thinking  this  very  strange,  I  carefully  took  a  box  (13  x  1G)  to  my 
.studio,  opened  it,  and  to  my  astonishment  found  that  not  only  had  all 
t  he  outside  wrappers  been  taken  off,  b%t  also  all  the  inside  ones  (plates 
had  been  in  packets  of  four).  The  pieces  of  bent  cardboard  separating 
plates  had  been  removed,  pieces  of  common  and  very  dirty  paper  the 
size  of  plate  been  placed  between  each,  the  whole  dozen  then  roughly 
wrapped  in  common  packing  paper,  not  even  carefully  folded  at" the 
corners,  and  shoved  back  in  box.  On  examining  the  plates  before  my 
red  window,  a  lot  of  markings  were  plainly  visible  all  over  the  film, 
evidently  from  the  greasy  paper.  I  placed  two  plates  in  my  slide  and 
exposed  on  a  landscape.  On  development  both  were  covered  with 


streaks  and  spots  on  which  the  developer  refused  to  act,  plainly  in¬ 
dicating  the  dirt  and  greaso  from  the  paper.  I  examined  the  other 
packets,  with  exactly  the  same  result,  so,  as  fortunately  for  mv>*  If  1 
had  not  paid  the  bill,  I  packed  all  up  again,  enclosing  <  x posed  plates 
and  returned  to  the  dealers.  The  loss  was  a  serious  one  to  me,  ns 
the  delay  in  getting  another  batch  (1  need  hardly  say  not  from  the 
same  firm)  lost  me  work  to  the  tune  of  3GG  or  3GG  rupees.  Now- 
makers  of  plates  will  easily  see  that  had  these  plates  been  bought  In 
an  amateur  not  up  in  the  way  plates  are  packed  he  would  have  used 
them,  and  then  blamed  the  maker  for  bad  plates.  If  plates  were 
packed  in  tin  boxes  as  suggested  by  “  Assam”  and  sealed  by  makei'i 
seal,  this  sort  of  thing  xvould  be  prevented.  I  am  sure  no  one 
would  grudge  sixpence  or  a  shilling  extra  for  a  strong  tin  box 
that  wrould  be  of  use  afterwards.  All  suppliers  of  English 
garden  seeds  for  India  send  them  out  in  very  neat  air-tight  tins ; 
how  much  more  needful,  therefore,  is  it  that  dry-plate  makers  should 
do  the  same.  They  can  have  but  little  idea  of  the  changes  and  effects 
of  an  Indian  climate.  I  specially  draw  the  attention  of  the  makers 
of  the  “  London,”  “  Ilford,”  and  “  Britannia  ”  plates  to  this,  as  these 
three  brands  seem  best  suited  to  our  climate.  The  “  London,”  for 
important  work,  are  the  best  plates  ever  made,  but  their  price  is 
against  them.  Both  the  “Ilford”  and  “Britannia”  I  have  found, 
though  very  cheap,  to  work  beautifully  even  in  the  hottest  season. 
I  have  used  hundreds  of  dozens  of  them,  and  have  very,  very  rarely 
had  any  trouble  with  frilling,  &c.,  though  I  live  in  a  remote  place 
where  ice  cannot  be  had,  and  my  dark  room  in  the  hot  weather  gives 
me  a  very  good  idea  of  what  is  in  store  for  me  when  my  time  comes 
to  visit  the  lower  regions.  I  feel  quite  certain  that  the  makers  of  the 
plates  given  would  find  themselves  amply  repaid  by  sending  out  their 
plates  in  metal  boxes.  If  possible,  I  certainly  say  in  boxes  of  one 
dozen;  and,  as  “Assam”  says,  tho  rules  for  developing  should  be 
pasted  on  the  side  or  lid  of  each  box  for  easy  reference. 

3.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  other  photographers  in  this  country 
find  that  the  extra  rapid  plates  lose  their  sensitiveness  a  good  deal  if 
kept  for  any  length  of  time,  and  if  the  reason  for  this  can  be  explained. 
Has  the  great  heat  anything  to  do  with  it  ? 

3.  Talking  of  rapid  plates,  why  is  it  that  all  beginners  in  photo¬ 

graphy  seem  to  be  affected  with  the  craze  for  using  the  most  rapid 
plates  they  can  obtain,  and  even  for  simple  landscapes  go  in  for  drop 
shutter  exposures,  the  result  being  a  lot  of  miserable,  thin,  ghostly- 
looking  negatives,  often  fogged  by  forcing  development  to  get  density 
and  detail,  and  which  will  at  the  best  yield  poor  washy  prints? 
I  am  often  asked  by  aspiring  chums,  looking  over  my  albums,  “  Why 
can’t  I  get  nice-toned  prints  like  yours  ?  ”  My  general  reply  is,  u  Let 
me  have  a  look  at  your  negatives,”  which,  as  a  rule,  I  find  as  above 
described,  and  usually  say,  “  Smash  the  d - lot !” 

The  golden  rule  remains  the  same  as  in  the  old  collodion  days, 
namely,  “  expose.’’  So  my  advice  to  any  amateurs  in  India  who  may 
read  this,  is  to  use  good  slow  plates  and  give  a  full  exposure.  Then, 
with  a  little  care  in  development,  a  fine  plucky  negative  will  result, 
full  of  detail  and  with  plenty  of  printing  density.  I  have  been  a 
photographer  for  sixteen  years  and  have  never  used  an  intensifier. 
If  I  cannot  get  a  good  strong  negative  without  resorting  to  dodges  of 
this  kind,  I  smash  up  plate  and  take  it  again.  Of  course  I  do  not  go 
in  for  trying  express  trains !  birds  on  the  wing !  &c.,  so  cannot  say 
what  would  be  needful  in  such  cases.  But  I  do  a  good  deal  with 
refractory  babies,  and  find  with  a  little  patience  and  care  I  can 
generally  give  exposure  enough  to  secure  a  strong,  bright  negative. 
By-the-by,  wdiat  little  devils  some  children  are  !  There  they  sit  or 
stand  (mothers  generally  want  the  imps  taken  standing — “  It’s  such 
a  fine  child  for  its  age,  you  know,  and  so  much  taller  than  Mrs. 
So-and-So’s!”),  never  still  a  moment,  and  yet  looking  quite  cool  and 
comfortable,  while  I,  the  poor  photographer,  with  the  perspiration 
running  down  my  back  into  my  boots,  have  to  dance,  make  faces,  &c., 
to  try  and  amuse,  and  get  the  little  imps  quiet.  Still,  after  all,  I  think 
taking  children  my  greatest  pleasure,  and  although  I  am  only  a  photo¬ 
grapher  in  the  spare  time  I  can  give  from  my  work  as  an  indigo 
planter,  it  is  my  favourite  hobby,  and  I  think  I  may  say  I  am  fairly 
successful.  In  almost  all  instances  I  prefer  hand  exposure  to  using  a 
drop  shutter,  &c.,  for,  as  -I  have  before  remarked,  I  have  no  faith  in 
instantaneous  exposures  and  ghostly  negatives,  enough  to  make  a 
printer  lose  all  chance  of  the  future  by  the  language  he  uses  when 
asked  to  print  from  them. 

4.  I  can  never  understand  why  men  take  the  trouble  to  write  to 
papers  advising  all  sorts  of  dirty,  messy  plans,  for  cleaning  the  back  o 
a  dry  plate  from  any  excess  gelatine  that  lias  run  over  it  tripoh, 
pumice  stone,  salt,  and  all  sorts  of  things  I  see  recommended,  as  if  l 
were  a  great  difficulty.  The  corner  of  a  towel  or  bit  of  rag  slight  y 
wetted  with  plain  water  will  do  all  that  is  wanted  with  ease.  I  always 
clean  the  backs  of  my  plates  when  they  are  dry. 
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5.  Every  photographic  paper  is  also  full  of  new  and  wonderful  mix¬ 
tures  in  the  way  of  developers  for  dry  plates — in  fact,  the  developer 
seems  to  he  the  sort  of  nightmare  the  old  nitrate  bath  was.  Still,  as  I 
never  had  the  slightest  trouble  with  the  bath  in  old  days,  I  have  also 
none  now  with  the  developer,  and  can  only  say  to  beginners,  use  the 
common  washing  soda  and  two  to  three  grains  per  ounce  of  dry  pyro  (I 
don’t  believe  in  pyro  in  solution,  it  does  not  keep).  1  may  make  the 
exception — that  is,  the  sulpho-pyrogallol  of  the  Platinotype  Company, 
which  is  really  good.  Still,  I  think  dry  pyro  the  surest  and  safest  for 
all  plates.  Don’t  change  your  plates  and  developers  every  few  days. 
Either  of  the  two  cheap  makes  I  have  mentioned,  “  Ilford”  and 
“  Britannia,”  will  yield  splendid  negatives,  either  portrait  or  land¬ 
scape,  with  the  common  soda  developer,  or  the  ordinary  ammonia 
one,  without  any  nostrums  such  as  sugar,  glycerine,  &c.  And  when 
the  makers  of  these  plates  send  them  out  in  air-tight  metal  boxes, 
don’t  grudge  the  extra  eight  annas  a-dozen,  as  you  may  then  be  certain, 
if  your  negatives  are  not  all  they  should  be,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
plates,  but  your  own. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  fancy  you  will  think  it  time  your  scissors  came 
nto  play,  so  will  end  my  yarn.  H.  Manners. 

Tirhoot. 

■ - + — — - - 

THE  OPTICAL  LANTERN  :  ITS  CONSTRUCTION  AND  USES.* 

One  word  as  to  the  safety  or  danger  of  this  light.  There  have  undoubtedly 
been  explosions,  some  of  a  serious  nature,  caused  probably  by  unequal 
pressure  upon  the  bags  containing  the  two  gases  by  which  the  gas  has  been 
forced  from  one  bag  into  the  other,  and  as  an  instance  of  the  utter  reckless¬ 
ness  of  some  operators,  I  may  mention  that  some  time  ago  a  friend  of 
mine  was  exhibiting  his  lantern  in  a  public  room,  and  being  short  of 
weights  to  place  on  the  bags  he  actually  put  two  children  to  sit  on  them. 
I  hope  they  were  insured  ;  the  wonder  is  they  were  ever  seen  again.  De¬ 
fective  bags  are  another  source  of  explosion  by  which,  according  to  the 
well-known  laws  of  diffusion  of  gases,  atmospheric  air  has  penetrated 
the  hydrogen  bag  and  thereby  produced  an  explosive  mixture.  It  may 
safely  be  asserted  that  With  all  apparatus  in  good  order — and  it  ought 
always  to  be  so — and  an  operator  who  thinks  of  what  he  is  doing,  the 
light  with  ordinary  gas  bags  is  free  from  danger.  But  you  will  notice  I 
have  not  any  of  the  huge,  cumbrous  bags  so  often  seen  in  this  room.  A 
new  system  of  supplying  oxygen  is  coming  into  use,  or  rather  let  me  say 
general  use,  for  compressed  gases  have  been  made  for  many  years,  but 
the  expense  of  making  the  oxygen  and  the  difficulties  of  compressing  it 
have  kept  it  more  in  the  ranks  of  a  scientific  curiosity  than  an  article  of 
commerce.  This  small  bottle  that  can  with  care  be  carried  in  the 
pocket  contains  as  much  oxygen  as  the  large  bags,  and  two  of  these 
bottles  filled  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen  weigh  only  sixteen  pounds.  Two 
bags,  pressure  boards,  and  weights,  amount  to  no  less  than  two  hundred¬ 
weights— rather  too  much  to  put  in  your  coat  pocket. 

But  though  the  advantage  in  portability  is  great,-  it  is  after  all  but  one 
of  the  minor  advantages.  Safety  is  the  advantage.  Hydrogen  alone  is  a 
perfectly  harmless  gas  and  can  by  no  possible  means  be  exploded.  Oxy¬ 
gen  alone  is  equally  harmless,  but  let  the  two  gases  be  mixed  in  the  proper 
proportions,  and  a  most  powerful  explosive  is  produced,  rivaling  dynamite 
in  its  deadly  energy.  Now  here  comes  the  safety  of  these  bottles.  How 
can  you,  as  they  are  here  arranged,  by  any  either  mishap  or  carefully 
prepared  contrivance,  pass  the  gas  from  one  bottle  to  another  ?  In  this 
bottle  of  hydrogen  there  is  a  pressure  of  1900  pounds  on  the  square 
inch,  in  this  of  oxygen  but  1200 ;  why  then  does  not  the  gas  pass  from 
one  to  the  other  ?  If  I  were  to  couple  them  up  with  rigid  tubes  and  open 
both  valves  fully,  undoubtedly  the  gases  would  mix,  but  you  will  notice 
the  connexions  are  simply  indiarubber  tubes  not  fastened  to  either  bottle, 
but  simply  slipped  into  the  pipes,  and  it  is  clear  that  before  this  higher 
pressure  could  pass  into  the  lower,  the  connecting  tube  must  sustain  a 
pressure  equal  to  that  in  the  bottle,  and  it  is  absurd  to  think  of  an  india- 
rubber  tube  bearing  that  strain.  It  would  long  before  slip  off  the  pipe 
and  let  the  gas  escape.  About  five  pounds  pressure  per  square  inch  will 
blow  it  off ;  but  granting  that  an  explosion  can  take  place  in  the  tubes,  it 
could  not  pass  into  the  bottle.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  familiar  to  us  all 
in  the  Davy  lamp,  that  an  explosive  mixture  of  coal  gas  and  oxygen  cannot 
explode  through  a  metal  orifice  of  not  more  than  Ar  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
unless  the  surrounding  metal  is  heated  to  a  certain  point.  The  expansion 
of  the  compressed  gas  produces  great  cold.  I,  have  frequently  coated  the 
ends  of  these  bottles  with  ice  by  letting  the  gas  out  quickly  in  a  damp 
atmosphere,  so  the  possibility  of  an  explosion  into  the  cylinder  may  be 
dismissed  from  our  minds. 

The  cold  produced  by  letting  compressed  gas  expand  and  the  heat  pro¬ 
duced  by  compressing  gases,  may  be  illustrated  in  a  very  striking  and  inter¬ 
esting  manner  by  taking  two  of  these  cylinders,  a  full  one  and  an  empty 
one,  connect  them  together  and  open  both  valves  fully ;  the  one  from 
which  the  gas  rushes  becomes  icy  cold,  whilst  the  one  into  which  the  gas 
rushes  becomes  almost  too  hot  to  handle.  Again,  the  orifice  may  be  so 
cooled  down  that  the  gas  cannot  ignite,  or,  being  lighted,  will  actually 
become  so  cold  that  it  cannot  burn.  I  will  light  it  and  turn  it  on 
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gradually  till  the  gas  positively  puts  itself  out  by  the  intense  cold  pro¬ 
duced  by  its  own  expansion. 

Our  third  division  is  the  body  or  box  of  the  lantern.  I  had  intended 
to  have  gone  into  some  little  detail  on  this  point,  but  the  time  warns  me 
not  to  do  so,  therefore  I  will  confine  myself  to  remarking  that  it  is  a  great 
error  to  make  it  too  small.  There  should  be  doors  at  both  sides,  and 
abundance  of  ventilation,  to  carry  off  not  only  the  heat  but  the  products  o' 
combustion.  The  sta.ge  arrangements  (or  that  portion  which  carries  the 
picture)  are  most  important  if  dissolving  views  have  to  be  given  or  scien¬ 
tific  experiments  performed.  But  I  must  dismiss  them  with  the  observa¬ 
tion  that  they  shorddbe  open  top,  bottom,  and  both  sides. 

The  Picture.  —  Photography  has  been  an  enormous  aid  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  lantern  slides;  by  its  assistance  an  amount  of  detail  and  delicacy 
has  been  secured  previously  quite  unattainable,  and  I  know  no  more  en¬ 
joyable  way  of  showing  a  series  of  good  photographs,  the  result,  perhaps,  of 
a  pleasant  summer  holiday,  than  by  the  lantern.  Perfection  can  only  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  stereoscope,  but  then  only  one  person  can  enjoy  a  picture  at 
once — with  a  lantern  all  see  and  appreciate  at  the  same  moment.  I  am 
aware  some  persons  are  never  satisfied  with  a  lantern  picture  unit:--  it  is 
coloured  ;  by  all  means  have  coloured  pictures,  but  have  them  hand-painted 
throughout.  In  my  opinion  (speaking  of  landscapes)  a  photograph  coloured 
is  a  photograph  spoiled  ;  the  photograph  of  itself  gives  the  proper  degree  of 
light  and  shade,  and  though  the  lights  may  be  treated  with  colour  the 
shades  cannot  be  satisfactorily,  and  the  result  is  the  proper  balance  of 
tone  is  lost,  and  the  shadows  (being  already  shaded  with  black)  are  not 
only  too  dark  but  the  purity  of  colour  is  lost,  and  a  dirty  smudge  is 
all  that  is  obtained,  of  course,  I  mean  in  comparison  with  the  exceeding 
detail,  say,  for  example,  of  foliage,  that  photography  pure  and  simple 
gives. 

The  art  of  painting  slides  (I  don't  mean  mere  colouring)  is  one  very 
difficult  to  acquire,  and  I  think  I  may  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
is  on  the  decline.  By  the  aid  of  photography  such  a  door  has  been  opened 
for  the  production  of  cheap  coloured  slides  (and  cheapness  with  some 
people  ranks  far  before  excellency)  that  the  genuine  artist  for  lantern  slides 
is  becoming  a  rara  avis.  I  will  presently  show  you  a  few  hand-painted 
slides  about  thirty-five  years  old,  and  I  should  be  very  thankful  to  find  the 
artist  of  to-day  that  can  surpass  them.  The  essential  conditions  of  a  good 
lantern  slide  are,  that  the  glass  shall  be  thin  and  colourless,  that  the 
high  lights  be  perfectly  clear  glass,  and  the  colours  (if  colours  are  used) 
transparent — on  this  account  the  number  of  colours  is  rather  limited.  It 
may  be  taken  as  a  broad  rule  that  vegetable  colours  may  be  used,  such  as 
carmine,  and  that  mineral  colours  may  not,  such  as  vermilion. 


USING  SPOILED  DRY  PLATES. 

For  some  time  past  the  photographers  of  New  York  and  vicinity,  both 
professionals  and  amateurs,  have  been  very  much  puzzled.  The 
amateurs  have  taken  the  worriment  most  deeply  to  heart,  for  while  the 
men  who  make  a  business  of  picture  taking  have  little  time  to  spare  or 
attention  to  invest  in  anything  that  is  not  productive  of  financial  results, 
the  amateurs  are  enthusiastic  and  possessed  by  a  yearning  “  to  know, 
you  know,  for  the  sake  of  knowung.” 

It  is  fully  understood,  among  photographers,  at  least,  that  the  gelatino- 
bromide  of  silver  plates  now  in  universal  use  for  the  “  dry  process — 
that  employed  in  “instantaneous”  work — are  so  exceedingly  sensitive 
that  their  exposure  to  actinic  light,  even  for  a  millionth  of  a  second, 
ruins  them.  “  Actinic  ”  light,  it  may  be  explained,  is  the  light  which 
acts  upon  chemicals,  as  that  of  the  sun,  electric  rays,  or  the  llasli  from 
the  magnesium.  A  single  gleam  of  it  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  plate  for 
photographic  purposes.  But  a  little  while  ago  a  well-known  and  prominent 
amateur,  getting  a  new  stock  of  plates  at  Anthony  &  Co.’s,  chanced  to 
utter  to  their  old  scientist,  Mr.  T.  C.  Roche,  a  lament  over  the  ill  luck 
and  annoyance  he  had  suffered  through  some  stupid  person  exposing, 
and  so  ruining  a  lot  of  his  plates.  “Negatives  can.  still  be  made  on 
them,”  affirmed  Mr.  Roche.  The  amateur  looked  at  him  in  amazement, 
and,  as  he  subsequently  confessed,  thought  of  the  line,  "Lo!  what  a 
noble  mind  is  here  o’erthrown.”  But  Mr.  Roche  persisted  that  he  could 
make  a  negative  upon  one  of  those  “  destroyed  plates,  and  the  next  day 
one  was  brought  to  him.  “  Write  your  name  across  its  face,  so  that  you 
can  be  positive  of  its  identity,”  directed  the  old  man,  “  and  leave  it  with 
me  until  to-morrow  morning.”  The  amateur  did  as  he  was  directed,  and 
when  he  returned  on  the  succeeding  day  was  astounded  to  find  a  clear, 
fine  negative  upon  that  very  plate.  He  knew7  very  well  that  in  am 
ordinary  developer  that  film  would  have  come  out  a  solid  black,  and  no 
other  magic  could  have  amazed  him  so  much  as  the  production  of  a 
picture  where  every  law  related  to  the  process  prescribed  its  impossibility. 
“Perhaps,”  he  thought,  “that  plate  did  not  happen  to  be  one  of  the 
spoiled  ones.”  Then  he  remembered  he  had  held  it  up  in  the  sunlight  to 
write  his  name  upon  it.  That  settled  it,  if  it  was  not  ruined  befoie.  -  m 
there  was  the  name.  He  could  swear  to  the  plate. 

When  the  gentleman  told  that  paralysing,  experience  to  Ins  fellow 
members  in  the  Amateur  Photographic  Society  no  one  was  capable 
of  believing  it  without  proof,  and  there  was  a  general  rush  to  Ur.  Roche 
with  spoiled  plates.  They  put  plates  under  the  glare  of  an  aic 
light,  laid  them  for  hours  in  the  brightest  sunlight,  and  with  apparent 
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equal  certainty  and  ease  the  wise  and  cunning  old  man  brought  out 
negatives  upon  them.  “  How  did  he  do  it  ?  ”  He  just  chuckled  and 
shook  his  head  in  reply.  The  amateurs  carried  their  puzzle  to  the 
professionals,  who  listened  with  incredulity,  were  convinced  by  the  proofs 
abundantly  offered  them,  and  accepting  a  few  whose  scientific  interest 
was  awakened,  dismissed  the  subject,  saying,  “Well,  old  Rochey  is  the 
only  man  who  can  do  it,  and  it  isn’t  worth  my  while  to  find  out  how  so 
long  as  new  plates  are  so  cheap.”  One  said  with  emphasis,  “  That’s  one 
of  the  things  known  only  to  old  Rochey  and  the  devil.” 

Mr.  Roche  said  in  a  chat  a  few  evenings  since  :  “  There  is  no  com¬ 
mercial  value  in  the  discovery,  but  simply  something  rather  ingenious 
and  novel.  Now  that  I  have  had  my  little  fun  with  the  boys  out  of  it,  I 
have  no  objection  telling  you  the  process,  which  is  as  follows : — 

“I  take  the  plate,  which  has  been  ruined  for  photographic  use  by 
exposure  to  daylight,  and  immerse  it  for  from  three  to  five  minutes  in  a 
dish  of  from  eight  to  ten  grains  of  bichromate  of  potash — or  bichromate 
of  ammonia — to  the  ounce  of  water.  This  does  not  need  to  be  done  in 
the  dark  room,  but  may  be  done  right  out  under  the  skylight,  since  the 
solutions,  while  in  a  moist  condition,  are  not  sensitive  to  light.  The 
plate,  upon  being  removed  from  the  bath,  is  set  on  a  rack  in  the  dark 
room  to  dry.  The  next  morning  I  put  this  plate  in  contact  with  a 
negative  in  the  ordinary  printing  frame,  and  expose  it  to  the  action  of 
actinic  light  for  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  minutes,  according  to  the  density 
of  the  negative.  Afterwards  the  plate,  without  the  second  negative,  is 
reversed  in  the  printing  frame  so  as  to  expose  the  back  of  it  to  the 
actinic  light,  which  thus  renders  insoluble  the  portion  of  the  film  in 
contact  with  the  glass.  I  now  take  the  plate  from  the  frame  and 
thoroughly  wash  it  to  free  it  from  any  excess  of  the  bichromate.  It  is 
now  taken  out  in  the  daylight,  and  after  the  excess  of  moisture  is  blotted 
off  with  absorbent  paper,  is  rolled  over  with  a  composition  roller,  carrying 
any  coloured  printing  ink  you  choose.  Where  the  light  has  acted,  no 
matter  how  delicate  the  half  tones  may  be,  or  how  fine  the  lines,  the  ink 
will  adhere,  while  the  water,  absorbed  by  the  film  in  its  other  parts,  will 
repel  the  ink  From  the  plate  in  this  condition  a  couple  of  hundred 
impressions  may — with  skill  and  care — be  produced,  the  process  being 
something  like  the  old  Albert  process  invented  in  Munich. 

“But  the  strangest  pait  is  yet  to  come.  Up  to  this  stage  in  the 
proceedings  the  bromide  of  silver,  which  the  film  still  contains,  has  not 
been  made  use  of.  When  I  have  printed  off  as  many  impressions  with 
ink  as  I  require,  I  ink  the  plate  up  with  the  stiffest  ink  I  can  get,  clean 
the  absorbent  parts  of  the  film  perfectly  with  a  clean  sponge  and  water, 
and— in  the  open  actinic  light — put  it  into  a  bath  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  the  usual  fixing  solution,  to  dissolve  out  all  the  bromide  of  silver, 
which  this  will  do  except  where  the  ink  is.  Where  the  film  is  protected 
by  the  adhering  ink  the  solution,  of  course,  has  no  effect.  "When  the 
plate  is  thoroughly  ‘  fixed,’  with  the  ink  still  on  it,  I  wash  out  the  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  in  the  usual  manner,  and  next,  with  a  little  turpentine, 
clean  off  the  ink.  This  brings  me  to  the  original  bromide  of  silver  upon 
which  I  put  any  of  the  usual  developers  in  full  actinic  light,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  so  much  of  the  original  film  on  the  plate  as  has  been 
acted  upon  by  the  light  is  made  black,  and  where  the  film  has  not  been 
protected  by  the  ink  the  bromide  has  been  dissolved  out,  leaving  a  clear 
transparent  picture.  Of  course,  a  transparency  can  be  used  as  well  as  a 
negative  in  this  process.  The  curious  thing  is  that  the  plate  is  fixed  first 
and  developed  afterwards,  a  complete  reversal  of  the  ordinary  process. 

“For  pure  strong  line  work  I  have  employed  another  process.  In 
place  of  inking  up  and  subsequently  developing,  I  wash  out  the  film. 
Where  the  light  had  acted  in  the  printing  would  be  insoluble,  and  where 
it  had  not  acted  would  be  soluble,  so  that  I  could  wash  it  out  with  hot 
water  and  a  sponge,  leaving  the  lines  in  such  relief  that  a  wax  impression 
or  an  electrotype  could  be  made  from  them.” 

— N.Y.  Sun . 

~ - - — - — ~ — — — 

ENLARGING  WITH  VARIOUS  ARTIFICIAL  ILLUMINANTS. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Leeds  Photographic  Society.] 

In  bringing  before  you  this  evening  “  Enlarging  with  various  Artificial 
Illuminants”  I  propose  to  exclude  photographic  operations,  for  the 
reason  that  this  part  of  the  subject  has  been  previously  demonstrated  to 
the  Society  by  Mr.  Reffitt.  I  think  it  will  be  conceded  by  every  one 
who  has  had  experience  in  enlarging  operations,  that  daylight  results  are 
usually  better  than  is  the  case  where  artificial  light  is  used.  This  differ¬ 
ence  arises  mainly  from  two  causes  : — (1),  The  radiant,  or  source  of  light, 
in  the  latter  case  is  generally  too  large  ;  (2),  the  condenser  is  not  a 
perfect  optical  instrument,  consequently  the  marginal  definition  is  im¬ 
paired.  These  defects  are,  however,  easily  avoided,  as  will  be  seen  later 
on.«  I  will  now  show  for  comparison  the  results  from  a  large  and  small 
radiant  respectively,  using  the  same  condenser  and  negative. 

You  will  notice  that  the  oxyhydrogen  jet  gives  a  much  better  result 
than  the  fifty-candle  paraffin  lamp  ;  moreover,  in  the  former  case  the 
enlarging  lens  may  be  stopped  down  to  a  greater  extent,  with  advantage 
as  regards  definition.  It  is  true  that  the  area  of  the  radiant  of  the  latter 
may  be  reduced  by  interposing  in  front  of  the  radiant  a  diaphragm  of 
about  half  an  inch  diameter,  but  this  so  reduces  the  power  of  the  light 
that  enlarging  becomes  quite  a  tedious  operation  ;  besides,  a  considerable 
amount  of  light  is  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  focussing  sharply  the 
enlarged  image. 


There  is,  however,  one  method  of  enlarging  which  permits  of  the  use  of 
a  comparatively  weak  source  of  illumination.  In  this  process  a  positive 
is  first  taken  from  the  negative ;  and  at  this  stage  such  modifications  in 
exposure  and  development  may  be  made  as  will  best  secure  a  trans¬ 
parency  of  such  character  as  will  give  the  most  satisfactory  results  when 
the  enlarged  negative  is  printed  from.  When  once  a  good  enlarged 
negative  is  obtained,  it  is  obvious  that  any  printing  process  may  be  used 
for  which  the  negative  is  suitable.  The  emulsion  method,  as  described 
by  Mr.  Rodwell,  will  serve  excellently  for  the  preparation  of  the  sensitive 
plate,  which  may  be  supported  by  drawing-pins  on  a  board,  which  latter 
is  then  suspended  by  two  rings  from  any  convenient  support.  If  on  the 
reverse  side  of  the  board  is  attached,  permanently,  u  white  focussing 
screen  the  same  thickness  as  the  sensitive  plate,  mere  reversal  of  the 
board  after  focussing  enables  the  plate  to  be  quickly  attached  and 
exposed.  If  the  positive  is  taken  by  reduction  in  the  camera,  such  a  size 
can  be  determined  on  as  will  best  suit  the  condenser  in  the  possession  of 
the  enlarger.  Still  another  advantage  results  from  the  use  of  this 
method,  namely,  that  retouching,  which  is  generally  an  operation  of 
some  perplexity  to  amateurs,  becomes,  on  the  enlarged  negative,  quite  an 
easy  operation.  Enlarging  directly  on  to  bromide  paper  is  now  so  well 
known  that  I  will  not  detain  you  by  its  description. 

I  will  now  demonstrate  why  the  ordinary  condenser  is  not  a  perfect 
instrument.  All  present  know  the  action  of  a  prism  on  a  parallel  beam 
of  light  now  shown  on  the  screen ;  the  action  of  the  prism  is  twofold. 
(1),  The  ray  is  bent  or  refracted  ;  (2),  the  component  parts  of  the  ray  are 
dispersed  or  separated  in  a  certain  definite  order.  Now,  a  lens  may  be 
regarded,  so  far  as  its  action  on  light  is  concerned,  as  a  series  of  super¬ 
imposed  prisms  with  somewhat  rounded  surfaces,  and  an  ordinary  lens 
causes  both  dispersion  and  refraction  as  does  the  prism,  but  to  a  less 
extent. 

The  achromatic  lens  or  achromatic  prism,  as  shown  by  the  lantern 
slide,  is  a  combination  of  flint  and  crown  glass,  which  disperses  and 
refracts  equally,  hence  no  coloured  fringes  result ;  for  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  second  portion  cf  the  prism  or  lens  corrects  the  dispersion 
of  the  first  portion  by  recombining  the  dispersed  rays  so  as  to  allow 
the  bending  of  lights,  without  permitting  the  dispersion  of  the  coloured 
rays  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  question  of  cost  alone  prevents  the 
use  of  achromatic  condensers.  The  next  lantern  slide  will  show  very 
clearly  the  defect  of  spherical  aberration  which  may  be  detected  in  the 
condenser  ;  this  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  using  condensers  of  sufficient 
size. 

The  function  of  the  condenser  is  shown  in  the  diagram.  The  first  lens 
renders  diverging  rays  from  the  radiant  parallel,  the  second  lens  then 
converges  the  parallel  rays.  The  proper  position  for  the  enlarging  lens  is 
at  the  apex  of  the  converging  cone  of  rays.  The  diagram  shows  that, 
without  a  condenser,  a  large  proportion  of  the  light  would  be  lost. 
Sometimes  a  third  Lens  is  added  to  the  condenser  :  this  enables  it  to  be 
placed  nearer  the  radiant,  and  thus  a  larger  amount  of  light  is  trans¬ 
mitted  through  the  lenses. 

A  portrait  combination  is  generally  used  as  the  enlarging  lens,  but  a 
rectilinear  doublet  gives  better  results  if  a  snaail  and  powerful  radiant  is 
used.  A  useful  table  for  showing  the  relative  positions  of  the  enlarging 
lens,  condenser,  and  easel,  will  be  found  in  The  British  Journal 
Photographic  Aljianac,  1888. 

I  will  now  explain  three  forms  of  enlarging  apparatus  : — (a),  An  en¬ 
larging  lantern  on  the  lines  of  the  ordinary  optical  lantern.  (L),  Appa¬ 
ratus  with  the  condenser  fixed,  but  with  double  bellows  extension,  to 
allow  of  ample  adjustment  to  both  radiant  and  enlarging  lens,  (c).  This 
apparatus  I  have  designed  and  used  for  enlarging,  reducing,  and  also  for 
photo-micrography.  One  .camera  serves  for  the  three  operations.  The 
radiant  is  enclosed  in  a  light-tight  box,  and  may  be  adjusted  as  regards 
distance  from  the  condenser.  The  box  likewise  carries  the  condenser, 
a  circular  slide  carrier  fits  into  an  ordinary  camera,  and  connects  it  with 
the  condenser  ;  into  the  front  of  the  camera  is  screwed  the  enlarging 
lens.  The  easel  is  carried  on  two  upright  supports,  and  has  vertical  and 
horizontal  adjustments.  All  the  apparatus  is  centred,  and  slides  in  a 
long  groove  in  the  baseboard,  which  latter  may  be  placed  when  in  use 
upon  an  ordinary  table.  When  the  apparatus  is  used  for  making  lantern 
slides,  the  baseboard  serves  to  carry  the  camera  as  before,  also  the 
support  for  negative,  behind  which  are  two  diffusing  screens,  one  of 
ground-glass  and  the  other  of  translucent  paper.  Magnesium  ribbon  is 
used  for  the  exposure.  For  photo-micrography  a  microscope  and  the 
remaining  accessories,  and  a  camera,  are  placed  on  the  baseboard.  The 
limelight  answers  excellently  for  this  work,  and  the  exposure  required 
may  be  fairly  well  timed  by  means  of  the  photometer  exhibited — 
Decoudun’s. 

I  will  now  show  various  illuminants  in  juxtaposition,  and  in  the 
following  order  : — 

(a)  Paraffin.  Argand  lamp  About  50  candles. 

(b)  Gas.  Silber  Argand  ,,  24  ,, 

(c)  Siemens’s  Regenerative  Argand  ,,  26  ,, 

(d)  The  Welsbach  Argand  ,,  16  ,, 

(e)  Traill  Taylor’s  Twin  Jet  with  diaphragm. 

(f)  Oxycalcium  jet  About  200  candles. 

(g)  Oxyhydrogen  jet  ,,  300  ,, 

By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Thomas  Fairley,  F.C.S.,  who  has  kindly 
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rendered  me  assistance  in  the  matter,  I  am  able  to  give  the  following 
figures  : — 

Silber  Argand  consumes  5-25  c.  ft.  gas  per  hour  24  candle  power. 

Siemens’s  „  „  4-95  „  ,,  26  ,, 

Welsbach  „  „  2’4  „  „  16  „ 

The  latter  gives  a  much  better  result  if  the  gas  pressure  is  increased  to 
two  inches  water ;  and  if,  per  hour,  about  three  cubic  feet  of  oxygen 
mixed  with  atmospheric  air  is  passed  into  the  centre  of  either  Argand,  a 
smaller  and  much  more  effective  radiant  results.  The  paraffin  Argand  is 
quite  satisfactory  except  that  the  radiant  is  too  large  for  small  con¬ 
densers.  Of  the  various  gas  lamps,  the  Siemens’s  regenerative  burner  is 
superior  to  the  Silber,  for  the  light  is  more  actinic,  and  the  radiant  is 
smaller.  The  Welsbach  will  not,  I  think,  be  much  used,  owing  to  the 
fragile  nature  of  the  “mantle.”  The  oxycalcium,  and  especially  the 
oxvhydrogen  jets,  give  an  ample  and  satisfactory  illumination,  and  leave 
little  to  be  desired.  F.  W.  Branson,  F.C.S. 

- ■  .  ■  ♦  ■■■  - - 


SOME  RECENT  ADVANCES  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

Heliochromy. 

There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  making  colour  photographs,  in  which  the 
distribution  of  colour  is  regulated  by  photographic  action  of  the  light  itself. 
In  one  of  these  methods  the  colours  are  produced  directly  by  the  action  of  light 
upon  a  peculiar  silver  compound  ;  in  the  other  no  colours  are  produced,  but  the 
action  of  light  upon  colour-sensitive  plates  is  made  to  regulate  the  distribution 
and  combination  of  colours  which  constitute  the  final  picture.  Both  of  these 
methods  have  been  made  to  produce  pictures  in  which  the  blues,  greens, 
yellows,  and  reds,  of  an  object  were  represented  in  a  general  way  by  blues, 
greens,  yellows,  and  reds. 

The  first  recorded  observations  on  the  photographing  of  colours  by  the  first 
method  were  made  by  Dr.  Seebeck,  of  Jena,  in  1810 — twenty-nine  years  before 
the  discovery  of  the  Daguerreotype  process.  A  brief  translation  that  has  been 
published  reads  as  follows  : — “  When  I  directed  the  spectrum  of  a  faultless 
prism  (so  placed  that  the  incident  angle  of  the  front  became  equal  to  the 
refracting  angle  of  the  back)  on  white  chloride  of  silver  spread  upon  paper  and 
still  wet  through  an  opening  of  about  five  or  six  lines  in  the  shutter,  and  to 
the  distance  where  the  yellow  just  meets  with  blue,  and  kept  it  by  a  proper 
arrangement  in  this  position  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  I  found  that 
chloride  of  silver  changed  as  follows  : — It  had  become  red-brown  in  the  violet 
(occasionally  more  violet,  at  other  times  more  blue),  and  this  colouration 
reached  also  beyond  the  line  of  the  violet  designated  before,  but  was  not 
deeper  than  in  the  violet.  In  the  blue  of  the  spectrum  the  chloride  of  silver 
became  true  blue,  and  this  colour  decreasing  and  gradually  getting  lighter 
extended  into  the  green.  In  the  yellow  I  found  the  chloride  of  silver  mostly 
unchanged  ;  sometimes  it  appeared  to  me  more  yellow  than  before  ;  however, 
in  the  red,  and  often  a  little  beyond  the  red,  it  had  taken  the  red  of  a  rose.” 
Sir  John  Herschel,  in  August,  1839,  alluding  to  results  obtained  in  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  manner,  said  : — “The  red  is  tolerably  vivid,  but  is  rather  of  a 
brick  colour  than  a  pure  prismatic  red.  The  green  is  of  a  sombre  metallic  hue, 
the  blue  still  more  so  and  rapidly  passing  into  blackness.  The  yellow  is 
deficient.”  Edmond  Becquerel,  in  1848,  Niepce.de  St.  Victor,  in  1851, 
Poitevin,  in  1865,  and  St.  Florent,  in  1873,  made  some  advances  upon  this 
method,  but  the  results  obtained  have  never  had  any  practical  value.  The 
process  is  so  insensitive  as  to  require  hours  of  exposure  in  order  to  secure 
camera  pictures  of  objects  illuminated  by  direct  sunlight,  and  the  colours 
obtained,  which  are  neither  correct  nor  sufficiently  brilliant,  cannot  be  fixed. 
The  researches  of  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  of  this  city,  appear  to  have  thrown  some 
further  light  upon  this  subject,  but  have  not  yet  helped  to  the  production  of 
any  better  results.  Most  people  who  are  interested  in  this  subject  expect  the 
problem  to  be  solved  by  a  method  of  this  character ;  a  few,  including  myself, 
do  not. 

Permanent  and  far  more  brilliant  pictures  have  been  made  by  the  second 
method  I  have  mentioned,  which  was  originally  suggested  by  Henry  Collen, 
of  England,  in  1865,  as  follows  : — - 

“It  occurred  to  me  this  morning  that  if  substances  were  discovered  sensitive 
only  to  the  primary  colours — that  is,  one  substance  to  each  colour — it  would  be 
possible  to  obtain  photographs  with  the  tints  as  in  nature  by  some  such  means 
as  the  following  : — 

“Obtain  a  negative  sensitive  to  the  blue  rays  only,  obtain  a  second  negative 
sensitive  to  the  red  rays  only,  and  a  third  sensitive  to  the  yellow  rays  only. 

“  There  will  thus  have  been  three  plates  obtained  for  printing  in  colours, 
and  each  plate  having  extracted  all  its  own  peculiar  colour  from  every  part  of 
the  subject  in  which  it  has  been  combined  with  the  other  two  colours,  and 
being  in  a  certain  degree  analogous  to  the  tones  used  in  chromo-lithography. 
Now  it  is  evident  that  if  a  surface  be  prepared  for  a  positive  picture  sensitive 
to  yellow  rays  only,  and  that  the  two  negatives  sensitive  only  to  blue  and  red 
be  superimposed  either  on  the  other  and  be  laid  on  this  surface,  the  action  of 
light  will  be  to  give  all  the  yellow  existing  in  the  subject,  and  if  this  process 
be  repeated  on  other  surfaces  sensitive  only  to  red  or  blue  respectively,  there 
will  have  been  produced  three  pictures  of  a  coloured  object  each  of  which  con¬ 
tains  a  primitive  colour  reflected  from  that  object. 

“Now,  supposing  the  first  great  object  achieved,  viz.,  the  discovery  of  sub¬ 
stances  or  preparations  each  having  sensitiveness  to  each  of  the  primary  colours 
only,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  negatives  being  received  on  the 
surface  of  a  material  quite  transparent  and  extremely  thin,  and  that  being  so 
obtained  are  used  as  above — i.e.,  each  pair  of  superimposed  negatives  to  obtain 
the  colour  of  the  third — that  three  positives  will  be  obtained,  each  representing 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  form  of  the  object  but  only  one  primary  of  the 
decomposed  colour  of  it.  Now,  if  these  three  positives  be  received  on  the 

*  Concluded  from  page  330, 
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same  kind  of  material  as  that  used  for  the  negatives  and  be  then  laid  the  one 
on  the  other,  with  true  coincidence  as  to  the  form,  and  all  laid  upon  a  white 
surface,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  imagine  that  tin-  effect  would  be,  not  only 
the  representation^  the  form  of  the  object  but  that  of  its  colour  also  in  all  its 
compounds. 

******* 

Although  the  idea  I  have  endeavoured  to  express  in  words  may  be  utterly 
worthless  I  am  unwilling  to  let  it  slip  away  without  notice,  as  it  may,  on 
the  other  hand,  contain  a  germ  which  may  grow  and  bear  fruit  in  due 
season.  * 

Ducos  du  Hauron,  of  Paris,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  attempt  to 
realise  a  practical  process  of  this  character.  The  theory  of  his  method  is  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  that  of  Collen,  but  the  details  of  his  process  were  BOme- 
what  simplified.  Instead  of  trying  to  produce  plates  sensitive  only  to  simple 
colours  he  proposed  to  employ  plates  sensitive  to  all  colours  and  to  filter  the 
light  through  suitable  coloured  glasses,  which  amounts  to  tin-  same  thing.  He 
also  proposed  to  allow  two  colours  to  act  upon  each  sensitive  plate  instead  of 
combining  two  negatives  for  the  purpose  of  producing  each  pigment  print  :  the 
result  would  be  the  same. 

Now  this  method  of  Collen  and  Hauron  is  evidently  based  on  Sir  David 
Brewster’s  theory  of  the  nature  of  light,  which  is,  that  there  are  only  three 
primary  colours  and  that  all  the  other  colours  and  shades  of  colour  in  the 
spectrum  result  from  the  combination  of  these  in  different  proportions.  If  has 
been  clearly  established  that  this  theory  is  false,  and  that  the  colour  of  no  part 
of  the  spectrum  can  be  truly  reproduced  by  the  optical  combination  of  other 
parts.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  the  eye  is  readily  deceived  by  such 
combinations,  which  may,  therefore,  he  regarded  as  more  or  less  successful 
counterfeits  of  the  true  colours.  The  painter  who  copies  after  nature  does  not 
attempt  to  secure  green  pigments  that  will  analyse  like  chlorophyl  in  the 
spectroscope,  but  is  satisfied  to  produce  a  colour  that  appears  the  same  to  the 
eye,  and  readily  does  so.  It  is  really  possible  to  successfully  counterfeit  all 
the  colours  of  the  spectrum  by  means  of  three  transparent  solution*  of  seem¬ 
ingly  pure  colour  separate  and  mixed  in  different  proportions.  A  photographic 
method  that  would  accomplish  this  selection  and  combination  of  type  colours 
automatically  and  in  such  a  scientific  manner  as  would  invariably  secure  the 
representation  of  each  distinct  spectrum  colour  by  a  definite  and  suitable 
colour  mixture  would,  I  believe,  be  the  nearest  approach  to  accurate  photo¬ 
graphy  in  colours  that  we  are  ever  likely  to  realise.  Now  it  might  appear  at 
first  glance  that  Hauron’s  process,  although  developed  on  a  basis  of  false 
theory,  would  secure  such  a  result.  It  will  not.  Although  Hauron’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  colour  screens  is  not  specific  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  his  process  was  at  best  merely  calculated  to  divide  the 
spectrum  into  three  parts,  each  of  which  would  be  represented  by  one  negative 
only  and  by  a  single  typ>e  colour  in  the  final  result ;  a  heliochrome  of  the 
spectrum  itself  made  in  this  way  would,  therefore,  he  nothing  more  than  three 
strips  of  even  colour  abruptly  joined  together  at  the  edges  but  combined  in  no 
other  way.  In  practice  Hauron  was  very  far  from  realising  even  so  much  as 
this  ;  a  heliochrome  of  the  spectrum  itself  made  by  his  latest  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  process  (1879)  would  be  black  where  it  should  he  red,  reddish  black  or 
brown  where  it  should  be  orange,  and  red  where  it  should  be  yellow.  Albert, 
Bierstadt,  and  others,  who  experimented  with  this  method,  obtained  better 
results  than  Hauron,  but  all  failed  to  realise  a  successful  pirocess. 

This  method,  although  it  had  to  be  abandoned  as  utterly  unreliable,  was 
found  to  reproduce  many  pigment  colours  very  well  indeed.  This  result  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  all  bright  ptigments  reflect  the  light  of  two  or  more  parls 
of  the  spectrum,  and  in  some  cases,  by  mere  coincidence,  in  such  proportion  r  s 
will  secure  for  them  approximately  correct  representation  by  a  proceas  that  's 
incapable  of  producing  a  fair  counterfeit  of  the  spectrum.  Inasmuch,  however, 
as  we  do  sometimes  have  to  deal  with  nearly  pure  colours,  and  the  composition 
of  the  mixed  colours  is  also  infinitely  varied,  it  is  evident  that  a  helio  diroimc 
pirocess,  in  order  to  be  successful,  must  be  capable  of  counterfeiting  the  *pee- 
trum  itself. 

Such  a  pirocess  I  have  devised  and  will  now  undertake  to  describe  for  t lie 
first  time.  As  I  have  said,  I  reject  the  theory  of  three  primary  colours,  recog¬ 
nising  the  fact  that  the  colour  of  each  part  of  the  spectrum  is  perfectly  distim  t 
from  that  of  every  other  piart  ;  I  do  not  attempt  the  impossible  feat  of  actually 
repiroducing  each  ray  of  simple  colour,  but  I  undertake  to  make  each  ray  of 
simple  colour  select,  in  a  definite  manner  and  quite  automatically,  such  a  com¬ 
bination  of  type  colours  as  will  successfully  counterfeit  it  to  the  eye. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  pirocess  I  will  illustrate  the  difference  that 
may  exist  between  true  spectrum  colours  and  very  perfect  counterfeits  of  the 
same.  I  will  do  this  by  analysing  various  bright  colours  with  a  projection 
spectroscope.  It  will  be  seen  that  aniline  yellow,  which  counterfeits  the  yellow 
of  the  spectrum,  is  really  a  perfect  mixture  of  all  colours  except  blue  and 
violet.  Aniline  green,  which  counterfeits  the  dark  green  of  the  spectrum,  is 
a  mixture  of  green,  blue,  and  deep  red.  Aniline  violet,  which  counterfeits  the 
violet  of  the  spectrum,  is  as  much  blue  and  red  as  violet.  I  could  show  von  a 
great  many  other  equally  striking  examples,  hut  these  are  sufficient  to  illustrate 
my  remarks. 

In  order  that  I  may  make  the  theory  of  my  process  clear  in  a  few  words,  I 
will  commence  by  giving  a  list  of  the  requisites  for  carrying  it  out.  as  follows  : — 

1.  Transparent  coloured  solutions  which  counterfeit  three  simple  spectrum 
colours  and  can  be  made  to  counterfeit  all  others  by  mixing  in  different  pro¬ 
portions.  I  call  these  my  “  reproduction  colours.” 

2.  Photographic  plates  sufficiently  sensitive  to  all  parts  cf  the  visible 
spectrum. 

3.  Means  for  filtering  out,  in  a  strictly  accurate  manner,  such  coloured  rays, 
and  in  such  quantity  or  proportion  as  may  be  required. 

*  Collen  was  Queen  Victoria’s  teacher  of  drawing,  and  was  not  a  photographer. 
His  statement  of  his  theory,  if  taken  literally,  is  not  perfectly  consistent :  he  says 
“negative”  when  he  means  “sensitive  plate,’’  “sensitive  to  yellow  when  hi  means 
“producing  a  yellow  picture,”  &c.,  hut  he  makes  his  meaning  sufficiently  clear  when 
he  adds  in  one  place  that  he  would  employ  “each  pair  of  superimposed  negatives  to 
obtain  the  colour  of  the  third.”  If  he  had  taken  more  time  to  formulate  his  theory 
he  would,  doubtless,  have  stated  it  accurately. 
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4.  A  camera  that  will  produce  three  negatives  simultaneously  of  exactly  the 
same  size  and  from  the  same  (or  very  nearly  the  same)  point  of  view. 

5.  Means  for  producing  from  the  three  negatives  pictures  coloured  by  the 
three  solutions  described  above  and  means  for  combining  the  three  coloured 
pictures. 

All  of  these  things  I  have,  but  to  go  into  the  details  of  their  production 
would  occupy  too  much  time.  My  process,  then,  to  be  brief,  consists  of 
making  three  negatives  on  colour-sensitive  plates,  which  are  exposed  simul¬ 
taneously  in  a  triple  camera  behind  light  filters  that  are  carefully  adjusted  to 
transmit  to  each  plate  just  the  kinds  and  amount  of  light  that  will  cause  the 
resulting  negative  to  make  a  coloured  picture  which,  when  combined  with  the 
other  two  coloured  pictures  produced  in  the  same  manner,  will  counterfeit  the 
colours  of  the  spectrum  or  the  colours  and  light  and  shade  of  any  object.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this  each  spectrum  colour  that  is  not  counterfeited  by  any 
one  reproduction  colour  must,  of  course,  be  represented  by  two  negatives  in 
such  a  manner  as  will  secure  a  definite  and  suitable  combination  of  two  repro¬ 
duction  colours  in  the  final  result. 

I  believe  I  have  made  my  meaning  clear,  but  will  try  to  illustrate  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  diagram  of  the  spectrum. 
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Spectrum  colours 


Reproduction  colours. 

Negatives  . 

If  my  reproduction  colours  1,  2,  and  3,  counterfeit  the  spectrum  at  A,  B, 
and  C,  the  spectrum  at  A  must  be  represented  exclusively  in  negative  No.  2, 
the  spectrum  at  B  exclusively  in  negative  No.  2,  and  the  spectrum  at  C  exclu¬ 
sively  in  negative  No.  3.  Orange,  occupying  a  position  in  the  spectrum  midway 
between  A  and  B,  is  counterfeited  by  an  equal  mixture  of  reproduction  colours 
1  and  2,  and  must,  therefore,  be  equally  represented  in  negatives  1  and  2 ;  in 
the  same  way,  green  in  negatives  2  and  3  and  violet  in  negatives  3  and  1.  (You 
will  observe  that  I  propose  to  counterfeit  violet  by  a  mixture  of  blue  and  red. ) 
Orange-red  must  be  represented  in  negatives  1  and  2,  but  chiefly  in  1 ;  orange- 
yellow  in  the  same  negatives,  but  chiefly  in  2  ;  and  so  on. 

All  this  can  be  accomplished  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  special  compound  colour  screens,  which  are  adjusted  by  experiment 
upon  the  spectrum  itself  in  the  manner  originally  suggested  by  me  in  a  com¬ 
munication  to  the  Franklin  Institute  in  June,  1886.  It  is  true  the  amount  of 
labour  involved  in  the  adjustment  of  these  colour  screens  is  something  enor¬ 
mous,  but  when  it  is  done  it  is  done  for  all  time. 

The  pictures  may  either  be  made  in  pigmented  gelatine  like  Hauron’s  or 
ordinary  lantern  slides  from  the  negatives  may  be  projected  by  means  of  a 
triple  optical  lantern  and  light  of  three  colours.  In  the  former  method  the 
process  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  pigment  prints  must  in  each  case  be 
of  a  colour  complementary  to  that  of  the  mixture  of  colour  which  produced 
the  negative ;  in  the  latter  method  each  negative  is  represented  by  the 
reproduction  colour  counterfeiting  that  which  has  been  most  active  in  its 
production.  The  latter  method  is  the  one  I  shall  employ  in  demonstrating 
the  process  to  you. 

Although  I  have  gone  far  enough  into  this  subject  to  convince  you  that  such 
a  process  must  be  a  difficult  one  to  reduce  to  successful  practical  operation,  I 
.have  not  yet  spoken  of  one  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  that  has  been 
encountered  :  I  refer  to  the  difficulty  of  producing  sets  of  negatives  which  bear 
a  certain  essential  relation  to  each  other  in  the  matter  of  exposure,  develop¬ 
ment,  and  intensity.  No  matter  how  perfectly  we  may  reproduce  bright 
colours  spread  out  on  flat  surfaces  the  process  will  fail  when  we  come  to  deal 
with  the  light  and  shade  of  objects  in  relief  if  any  one  of  the  negatives  or 
positive  prints  is  relatively  over  or  under  exposed,  or  over  or  under  developed, 
or  too  intense,  or  too  thin.  In  such  a  case  a  yellow  which  reproduced  perfectly 
in  the  light  shades  of  the  picture  might  appear  orange,  green,  or  slate-coloured 
in  the  shadows,  or  vice  versd,  and  other  colours  would  be  equally  imperfect.  I 
find  it  necessary  to  prepare  the  three  sensitive  plates  at  the  same  time,  with 
the  same  emulsion,  and  to  develop  them  in  the  same  developing  solution  for 
the  same  length  of  time.  Even  with  this  precaution,  the  results  are  not  perfect 
unless  the  sensitive  plates  are  of  a  certain  character,  giving  harmonious  gradua¬ 
tion  from  extreme  high  light  to  deepest  shadow. 

Evidently  a  process  may  be  perfectly  correct  in  principle  and  yet  depend  for 
its  success  upon  conditions  so  difficult  to  attain  that  it  will  fail  in  practice.  I 
believe  that  this  process,  although  essentially  difficult,  may,  nevertheless,  be  so 
perfected  that  it  will  not  only  counterfeit  all  the  colours  of  nature  but  be  prac¬ 
tical  and  reliable  in  the  hands  of  specialists  who  are  properly  instructed  and 
equipped  to  operate  it.  If  so  it  will  have  very  great  value,  even  if  applied  only 
in  the  manner  I  shall  show  you  to-night,  and  for  a  single  purpose,  which  will 
suggest  itself. 

‘  ‘  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating.”  I  have  not  yet  proved  the  value 
of  this  process.  Although  I  commenced  work  on  it  nearly  eleven  years  ago,  I 
have  made  only  half  a  dozen  full,  regular  sets  of  negatives,  and  most  of  those 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  at  715,  Arch-street,  two  years  ago.  My  recent  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  devoted  to  perfecting  certain  details  only.  The  single  example 
that  I  shall  show  you  to-night  is  my  first  and  only  attempt  at  a  landscape, 
made  more  than  six  years  ago  with  comparatively  crude  apparatus  and  imper¬ 
fect  adjustment  of  colour  screens.  It  is,  however,  a  very  remarkable  picture, 
with  colours  scarcely  less  brilliant  than  they  would  appear  on  the  ground-glass 
of  a  camera,  aud  substantially  correct  to  the  eye  in  every  shade  and  detail. 

I  hope  some  time  to  be  able  to  show  hundreds  of  such  pictures  all  better 
than  this  one. 

This  illustration  suggests  one  of  the  easiest  and  most  profitable  of  the  many 
possible  applications  of  the  method,  viz.,  the  illustration  of  popular  lectures  on 
travel,  like  those  of  Stoddard  or  Wilson.  I  feel  sure  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  that  much,  at  least,  will  be  successfully  accomplished. 

Fred.  E.  Ives. 
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A  French  contemporary  remarks  concerning  varnishes  that,  of 
course,  the  quality  of  the  varnish  depends  upon  the  substances  used  in 
the  preparation  of  it.  In  preparing  a  varnish  for  gelatine  plates 
hardness  is  obtained  by  adding  Venetian  turpentine;  hut  ae  this 
becomes  cloudy  when  heated,  it  is  perhaps  preferable  to  repluce  it  bv 
copaiba  balsam,  or,  better  still,  by  castor  oil — castor  oil  being  colour¬ 
less,  not  drying  easily,  and  being  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The 
addition  of  linseed  oil,  oil  of  lavender,  oil  of  elemi  or  of  camphor,  is 
not  advisable.  The  proportions  of  the  above  substances  recommend.  <1 
for  varnishes,  the  lac  being  taken  as  100,  are  : — 

Camphor  .  5  to  8  per  cent,  of  the  resin  emplowd. 

Castor  oil .  *3  to  10  ,,  „  M 

Copaiba  balsam  .  5  to  15  „  „  „ 

Oil  of  lavender .  10  to  25  „  „  n 

Venetian  turpentine. ...  10  to  50  „  „  „ 


M.  Scola  has  been  trying  a  variety  of  experimental  stains  for  the 
glass  of  dark-room  windows,  and  has  fixed  upon  the  following 
formula : — 

Water  .  100  c.c. 

Gelatine .  5  grammes. 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  1  gramme. 

Glass  coated  with  this  solution  is  exposed  to  light  until  it  assumes  a 
reddish  brown  tint.  It  is  then  washed  to  eliminate  the  nitrate  of 
silver.  A  surface  is  thus  obtained  through  which  the  actinic  rays  do 
not  pass.  The  colouration  may  be  deepened  by  increasing  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  nitrate  of  silver  up  to  three  or  even  four  grammes.  Glass 
tinted  in  this  way  may  also  be  used  to  shade  the  dark-room  lantern. 


In  an  article  on  the  characteristic  in  portraiture,  Herr  Ludwig 
Schrank  discusses  the  old  question,  Is  photography  an  art  P  and 
observes  that  the  rapidity  with  which  the  photographic  portraitist 
has  to  work  places  him  at  a  great  disadvantage  as  compared  to  the 
painter.  Of  course  every  one  knows  that  there  are  very  few  faces 
exactly  bilaterally  symmetrica],  and  the  puzzle  is  to  choose  the  best 
side.  This  the  photographer  is  expected  to  do  at  once,  while  the 
painter  has  time  to  study  the  face  of  his  sitter,  w  ho  sits  to  him  at 
least  as  many  hours  as  lie  does  minutes  to  the  photographer.  To 
make  sure  of  getting  the  best  side  Herr  Sclirank  insists  upon  taking 
every  sitter  first  from  one  end  of  his  glass-house  then  from  the  other. 
In  making  pairs  of.  enlargements  it  is  frequently  convenient  to  reverse 
one  of  the  portraits  so  that  both  persons  shall  not  be  looking  in  the 
same  direction,  but  sometimes  the  difference  between  the  twro  sides  of 
the  original’s  face  is  such  as  to  render  this  impracticable,  the  resulting 
portrait  being  unlike,  even  when  no  one  wrould  remark  any  great 
irregularity  in  the  living  person.  In  preparing  a  series  of  portraits  of 
celebrities,  Herr  Schrank  had  a  rather  disagreeable  experience  of  the 
truth  of  this,  as  some  of  the  reversed  negatives  had  to  be  rejected  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  they  were  not  good  likenesses  of  the  other 
side  of  the  represented  person’s  face. 

- - . — — 
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Ex  Voto. 

By  Samuel  Butlek.  London :  Trubner  &  Co. 

Nearly  equidistant  from  Milan  and  Turin  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  Vercelli  and  Novara,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway,  lies 
Veralla,  a  place  of  such  civic  unimportance  as  to  have  received  no 
mention  in  some  excellent  maps  of  the  north  of  Italy.  Although  so 
little  known  to  the  outer  wrorld,  yet  is  Veralla  well  recognised  by  sculp¬ 
tors,  artists,  and  many  religious  devotees,  and  this  in  connexion  with 
its  Sacro  Monte,  or  New  Jerusalem.  The  presumption  is  that,  on 
account  of  railway  facilities,  V eralla  will  soon  become  better  known  to 
the  general  travelling  public  than  it  has  been. 

The  Sacro  Monte  is  a  little  hill  studded  over  with  numerous 
“  chapels,”  each  being  devoted  to  the  reception  of  groups  of  figures 
illustrative  of  scenes  in  the  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  artists  being 
of  reputation  and  the  figures  life-size.  The  aim  of  Mr.  Butler  in  Ex 
Voto  is  to  give  a  description  of  the  sculptures,  a  description  that  is  of 
a  highly  critical  nature.  That  the  author,  himself  an  artist,  has  a 
most  intimate  acquaintance  with  and  love  for  his  subject  becomes 
apparent  at  first  sight. 

What  concerns  us  most,  particularly  at  present,  is  the  fact  that  Ex 
Voto  is  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  photographs  taken  by  the 
artist-author  with  special  reference  to  showing  the  salient  points  of  each 
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figure  or  group.  When  we  are  informed,  as  we  are  from  a  private 
source,  that  Mr.  Butler  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  photography 
only  a  few  weeks  previous  to  making  that  latest  pilgrimage  to  the 
Sacro  Monte  during  which  he  has  made  so  many  artistic  captures, 
we  are  indeed  surprised,  for  altogether  apart  from  the  value  of  the 
photographs  as  reproductions  of  the  works  of  such  masters  as  Michael 
Angelo  Rossetti,  Paracca,  Ferrari,  Tabachetti,  and  D’Enrico,  they 
are  technically  and  per  se  excellent  and  full  of  interest.  The  various 
groups  and  tableaux  on  the  Sacro  Monte  are  terra-cotta  statues, 
“  painted  and  moulded  in  so  life-like  a  way  that  you  feel  that  were  a 
man  of  flesh  and  blood  to  get  mixed  up  with  the  crowd  you  would 
have  hard  work  to  distinguish  him  from  the  figures  that  have  never 
had  life.”  Amid  scenes  of  this  class  has  our  author  revelled,  and 
judging  by  liis  results  we  would,  for  the  benefit  of  our  foreign  readers, 
indicate  Veralla  as  a  fertile  locality  “  where  to  go  with  the  camera.” 

A  Lens  with  Ibis  JDiaphbagm. 

By  W.  Wray,  London. 

We  assume  it  as  a  sound  principle  in  photographic  optics  that  a  lens 
ought  to  have  its  diaphragms  as  nearly  circular  as  possible.  The 
optical  reason  for  this  we  shall  not  give  at  present,  but  those  who 
doubt  it,  and  have  access  to  former  volumes  of  this  Journal,  will  find 
it  there  fully  demonstrated  more  than  once,  such  demonstrations  being 
illustrated  by  diagrams. 

The  recent  re-introduction  of  the  “  Iris  ”  diaphragm  system  did  not 
strike  quite  a  responsive  chord,  because  we  remembered  that  in  the  days 
of  yore  this  class  of  diaphragm,  though  pretty  and  perfect  in  principle, 
had  not  been  well  carried  out  in  practice.  Into  the  mechanics  of  the 
movement  we  do  not  propose  entering.  Sound  optical  principle 
demands  a  circular  diaphragm,  and  in  that  applied  to  the  orthoscopic 
lens  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  circularity  was  conspicuous  by 
absence.  Talking  this  over  with  Mr.  Wray,  the  well-known  optician 
of  Higligate,  London,  he  said  that  our  objection  was  no  longer 
tenable  ;  and  in  proof  of  it  he  has  sent  us  a  10  x  8  lens  of  the  rapid 
rectilinear  or  aplanatic  type  thirteen  inches  focus,  with  an  aperture 
au  eighth  of  its  focus  and  stepping  down,  by  easy  intermediate  stages, 
numbered  at  intervals,  to  7/T.  Throughout  the  whole  series  of  move¬ 
ments,  from  full  aperture  to  the  very  small  opening  indicated  by  the 
figures  just  given,  the  beautiful  circularity  maintained  from  the 
Alpha  to  the  Omega  of  the  movement  is  such  as  to  disarm  the  most 
hypercritical.  This  arises  doubtless  from  the  twofold  cause  that  there 
are  no  fewer  than  ten  blades  or  wings  in  the  Iris  system,  and  that  they 
are  operated  from  a  point  as  far  removed  from  the  fulcrum  or  centre 
of  rotation  of  each  as  possible.  Any  way,  be  the  mechanical  details 
what  they  may,  the  result  conforms  to  our  ideas  of  what  a  perfect 
diaphragm  ought  to  be. 

Regarding  the  lens,  as  a  lens,  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Wray  is  so 
high  as  to  render  much  critical  remark  unnecessary.  Of  the  most 
admirable  figure  and  finish,  the  definition  given  is  of  a  high  order  of 
excellence,  this  referring  both  to  central  and  oblique  pencils.  Apla¬ 
natic  in  a  high  degree,  it  works  with  full  aperture,  although  in 
cases  in  which  objects  are  near  to  the  camera,  as  well  as  at  a  distance, 
the  regulating  disc  must  be  rotated  until,  by  the  reduction  of  the 
working  aperture,  both  foreground  and  distance  are  made  sharp  alike. 
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APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  7432. — “Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras.”  S.  D.  McKellen. — 
Dated  May  19,  1888. 

I  No.  7486. — “  Improved  Processes  of  Obtaining  More  Brilliant  and  Permanent 
Photographs  than  by  the  Ordinary  Method,  and  the  Means  to  be  Employed  in 
such  Processes.”  J.  R.  McKie.—  Dated  May  22,  1888. 

No.  7516. — “Improvement  in  Obtaining  Impressions  from  Photographs.” 
J.  Hickisson. — Dated  May  22,  1888. 

No.  7556. — “An  Improved  Process  of  Transferring  Phototypes  ‘to  Litho¬ 
graphic  Stones.”  Complete  specification.  0.  Krebs. — Dated  May  22,  1888. 

No.  7562. — “A  Revolving  Shutter  for  Photographic  Lenses.”  W.  H.  Prest- 
wich.  — Dated  May  23,  1888.  - 

SPECIFICATIONS  PUBLISHED. 

No.  9159. — “Producing  Grained  Relief  and  Intaglio  Cliches  from  Photographs.” 
J.  Bartos  and  H.  Kuhn. — Price  6d. 

No.  13,332. — “Photometer.”  J.  Decoudun. — Price  8 d. 

No.  15,907. — “Photometers.”  G.  B.  A.  Gibbons  and  C.  J.  McEwen. — 
Price  8 d.  _ 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Improved  Process  for  Producing  Grained  Relief  and  Intaglio  Cliches 
from  Photographs. 

No.  9159.  Johann  Bartos,  Wittingan,  Bohemia,  Austria,  and  Hermann 
Kuhn,  I  Operngasse  4,  Vienna,  Austria. — June  28,  1887. 

According  to  this  invention,  a  polished  metal  plate  is  coated  with  a  thin  layer 
m  a  suitable  varnish,  such  as  shellac  or  asphaltum,  and  upon  this  layer  of 


varnish  a  pigment  photograph  is  applied.  This  pellicle,  the  thickness  of  which 
changes  according  to  the  depth  of  the  half  tints  of  the  image  thereon,  is  after¬ 
wards  treated  in  the  usual  manner  with  alum  and  glycerine,  in  order  to  render 
it  insoluble  and  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  brittle;  any  surplus  glycerine  is 
then  removed.  Against  the  soft  relief  image  thus  prepared  sand  is  thrown  by 
means  of  a  sand  thrower,  the  sand  gradually  destroying  the  pellicle,  the  thin¬ 
nest  portions  first  and  afterwards  the  thicker  ones,  affecting  at  the  same  time 
the  underlying  layer  of  varnish  to  a  proportionate  degree.  When  afterwards 
the  remainder  of  the  destroyed  pellicle  is  removed  from  the  varnished  metal 
plate  a  grained  picture  will  be  shown,  and  by  etching  the  plate  with  an  acid 
the  picture  may  be  engraved  into  the  metal  plate.  When  a  positive  photo¬ 
graph  is  applied  to  the  metal  plate  a  relief  dicin'  will  be  obtained,  whil-t 
negative  photographs  give  intaglio  cliches. 

In  carrying  this  invention  into  practice  thoroughly  polished  zinc  or  brass 
plates  may  be  used  with  advantage,  and  a  varnish  consisting  of  a  solution  ot 
one  part  by  weight  of  gum  mastic  and  two  parts  by  weight  of  shellac  in  one 
hundred  parts  by  weight  of  alcohol  will  be  found  to  give  good  results.  In 
order  to  render  the  varnish  coating  well  visible  a  small  quantity  of  aniline  dye 
is  added  to  the  aforesaid  solution,  which  is  applied  by  pouring  it  over  tne 
horizontal  metal  plate.  A  solution  of  two  parts  by  weight  of  asphaltum  in 
ten  parts  by  weight  of  chloroform,  to  which  afterwards  thirty  parts  by  weight 
of  benzine  are  added,  will  also  do  well. 

As  soon  as  the  varnish  upon  the  metal  plate  is  dried  the  photograph  U 
pigment  picture,  which  is  obtained  in  a  well-known  way,  may  be  transferred 
to  the  said  plate,  whereupon  the  portions  of  the  picture  which  have  not  been 
acted  upon  by  the  light,  and  which  in  consequence  have  remained  soluble,  arc- 
washed  out  with  warm  water  in  order  to  develop  the  picture.  The  next 
procedure  consists  in  treating  the  dried  pellicle  with  a  solution  of  gly<  crin<- 
and  alum,  whereby  the  same  is  tanned,  that  is  to  say,  the  thin  layer  of  glue  i- 
converted  into  a  leather-like  substance,  and  at  tlie  same  time  it  is  safeguard*- 1 
against  becoming  dried  and  fissured.  For  this  purpose  there  may  be  used  to 
advantage  a  solution  of  two  parts  by  weight  of  alum  and  thirty-five  parts  by 
weight  of  glycerine  in  twenty-five  parts  by  weight  of  water.  This  liquid 
poured  upon  the  pigment  picture  and  afterwards  this  latter  is  dried  with  tic- 
aid  of  blotting-paper. 

Thus  prepared  the  plate  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  sand  thrown  against  it, 
with  the  effect  of  gradually  destroying,  in  the  order  of  their  increasing  thick  - 
nesses,  all  portions  of  the  picture  except  the  thickest  ones.  As  soon  as  any 
portion  of  the  picture  is  destroyed  the  varnish  coating  beneath  the  said  portion 
is  then  attacked.  The  stream  of  sand  may  be  projected  by  means  of  a  revolving 
fan  wheel  upon  which  sand  is  continually  allowed  to  drop. 

When  the  destruction  of  the  pigment  picture  has  been  carried  to  a  sufficient 
extent  the  remainder  of  the  said  picture  is  washed,  with  the  aid  of  water,  from 
the  varnish  coating,  on  which  then  there  appears  a  reproduction  of  the  pictur- 
with  all  its  details,  formed  by  a  great  number  of  very  small  perforations  of  tin- 
layer  of  varnish. 

Finally,  the  plate  is  etched  in  the  usual  manner,  and,  after  the  varnidi 
coating  has  been  removed  by  means  of  a  suitable  solvent,  prints  may  be  imm  - 
diately  taken  from  the  plate. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  said 
invention  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  we  declare  that 
what  we  claim  is  : — 1.  The  method,  substantially  as  hereinabove  describi 
producing  grained  relief  and  intaglio  cliches  from  photographs,  this  method 
consisting  in  applying  a  pigment  photograph  upon  a  smooth  plate  of  suitabh- 
material  and  afterwards  gradually  destroying  the  pellicle  by  means  of  sand 
thrown  against  it,  which  sand  also  affects  the  underlying  plate.  2.  The 
method,  substantially  as  hereinabove  described,  of  producing  grained  relief 
and  intaglio  cliches  from  photographs,  this  method  consisting  in  applying  a 
pigment  photograph  upon  a  polished  metal  plate  coated  with  a  layer  of  varnish, 
afterwards  gradually  destroying  the  pellicle  by  means  of  sand  thrown  agaii.-t 
it,  the  underlying  layer  of  varnish  being  also  perforated  by  the  grains  of  sand, 
and.  finally,  etching  the  metal  plate  and  removing  the  varnish. 


An  Improved  Photometer  for  Measuring  Intensity  ok  Light  in  the 
Photographic  Camera. 

No  13,332.  Jules  Decoudun,  8,  Rue  Saint  Quentiu,  Paris,  France.— 
October  1,  1887. 

[Y  invention  relates  to  an  improved  photometer  for  measuring  the  intensity  of 
ie  light  in  a  photographic  camera  in  order  to  ascertain  the  proper  time  o:' 
xposure.  . 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  estimate  the  intensity  oi  the  light  winch  is 
mussed  on  to  the  ground-glass  by  meaus  of  three  or  lour  plates  oi  transparent 
ad  more  or  less  tinted  glass,  but  this  means  of  estimation  is  difficult  and  gives 
nly  vague  indications. 

I  have  found  by  experiment  that  the  quantity  of  light  cannot  be  accural 
leasured  by  the  use  of  transparent  media,  but  only  by  using  translucent 
laterials  of  varying  thicknesses.  If  a  translucent  material  through  which  the 
ght  can  barely  pass,  such  as  a  piece  of  tracing  paper,  for  example,  be  applh  l 
[tlier  upon  or  at  a  short  distance  from  the  ground-glass  upon  v hich  the  photo- 
raphic  image  is  focussed  a  blurred  image  is  perceived,  aud  by  supei posing 
recessive  additional  thicknesses  of  the  paper  the  blurred  image  becomes  a 
icre  confused  mass  of  dark  and  light  spots  which  finally  becomes  more  and 
lore  obscured  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  nearly  uniform  dark  tint,  a  gieatei  oi 
‘ss  number  of  superposed  thicknesses  being  needed  to  produce  this  result 
i cording  as  the  light  is  more  or  less  strong.  The  number  of  superposed 
rnets  or  the  thickness  of  the  translucent  medium  is  thus  directlj  proportional 
j  the  quantity  of  light  falling  upon  the  ground-glass,  so  that  by  counting 
lem  or  measuring  the  thickness  an  indication  ot  the  intensity  of  the  light  i> 

My  invention  consists  in  a  mode  of  measuring  the  intern:,}  of  the  i  — 
icussed  upon  the  ground-glass  screen  of  a  photographic  camera  by  the  em- 
loyment  of  a  translucent  medium  of  a  progressively  varying  degre-e  ot  thick  - 
ess  and,  therefore,  of  translucidity,  sueli  as  sheets  of  paper  of  different 
sicknesses  or  superposed  in  varying  number,  plates  ot  porcelain  celluloid 
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tinted  gelatine,  ground-glass,  plastic  compositions,  and  tissues,  and  generally 
any  translucent  material  which  is  variably  translucid  at  different  thicknesses. 

The  apparatus  which  might  be  devised  for  carrying  out  the  principle  of  this 
invention  may  be  greatly  varied  in  form  and  arrangement,  and  I  will  here 
describe  an  example  only.  This  apparatus  consists  of  a  disc  divided  in  sectors 
of  progressively  decreasing  degrees  of  translucidity  through  which,  when 
applied  against  the  focussing  screen,  the  image  is  examined  in  succession  until 
one  is  found  through  which  the  image,  which  appears  blurred  through  the 
thinnest,  becomes  reduced  to  a  uniform  dark  tint,  whence  the  proper  time  of 
exposure  is  estimated.  In  using  this  photometer  the  operation,  therefore, 
consists  in  finding  through  which  sector  of  the  disc  the  light  begins  to  be 
extinguished,  but  in  consequence  of  the  various  colours  of  the  image  a  certain 
amount  of  judgment  is  necessary. 

Having  remarked  that  if  between  the  focussing  screen  and  the  photometric 
disc  a  piece  of  wire  gauze  or  perforated  metal,  or  a  sheet  of  paper  divided  by 
lines  into  squares,  be  placed,  through  which  the  image  was  visible  in  small 
luminous  points,  it  was  easier  to  judge  when  the  light  became  confused  through 
the  thinner  and  when  it  became  extinguished  through  the  thicker  sectors,  and 
having  observed  that  when  using  for  this  purpose  a  perforated  plate  having 
holes  of  different  sizes  the  light  through  the  smaller  apertures  seemed  to  dis¬ 
appear  earlier  than  that  through  the  larger  ones,  I  am  enabled  to  rapidly 
estimate  the  intensity  of  the  light  by  selecting  a  sector  through  which  the 
luminous  points  have  nearly  disappeared  at  the  small  apertures  whilst  still 
visible  at  the  larger  ones. 

The  claims  are  : — 1.  A  photometer  for  measuring  the  intensity  of  the  light 
received  on  the  focussing  screen  of  a  camera  in  order  to  deduce  the  proper  time 
of  exq>osure,  consisting  of  a  series  of  media  of  progressively  graduated  trans- 
lucency  applied  over  series  of  perforations  in  an  opaque  support,  and  movable 
together  therewith  past  a  sight  aperture  in  an  enclosing  casing,  in  the  manner 
specified.  2.  The  liereindescribed  construction  of  photometer  for  the  purpose 
specified,  consisting  of  an  opaque  disc  with  groups  of  perforations  covered  with 
a  series  of  media  of  progressively  graduated  translucency  pivoted  within  a  case 
provided  with  a  sight  aperture  opposite  which  the  groups  of  variably  trans¬ 
lucent  perforations  may  be  brought  in  succession,  as  shown  and  described. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

June  5  . . 

North  London  . 

MyddeltonHall.Upper-st. ,  Islington 

„  5  . 

Glossop  Dale . 

Society’s  Rms.,Norfolk-sq., Glossop 

,,  5  . 

„  5  . 

Sutton . 

Society’s  Rooms,  18,  High-street. 

„  5  . 

Sheffield . 

Masonic  Hall,  Surrey-street. 

„  5  . 

Bolton  Club  . 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Bolton. 

,,  6  . 

Coventry  and  Midland  . 

Provident  Dispensary,  Coventry. 

,,  6  . 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Society  . 

Hall,  20,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 

,,  6  . 

Mechanics’  Institute,  Hanley. 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 
Philosophical  Hall,  Leeds. 

"  6  . 

;;  7 . 

Leeds  . 

„  7  . 

London  and  Provincial . 

Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday  evening,  May  24,  at  a  meeting  of  the  above  Association,  held  at 
the  Masons  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London,  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  presided. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  exhibited  a  negative  with  peculiar  line  markings  upon 
it  for  which  he  could  not  account. 

The  Chairman  said  that  it  looked  like  an  accidental  pinhole  photograph  of 
sash  bars,  as  if  there  had  been  a  small  pinhole  in  the  box  holding  the  plates. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  thought  the  line  markings  might  be  due  to  a 
crystal  of  something  running  about  over  the  plate  in  the  developing  dish. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  lately  pinhole  photography  had  received  much 
attention  in  France,  and  it  had  been  discovered  that  a  sharper  picture  is  not 
obtained  by  reducing  the  size  of  the  hole  infinitely,  but  that  for  each  “focus,” 
if  so  it  may  be  called,  a  hole  of  given  size  is  the  best. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  believed  that  Lord  Rayleigh  had  discovered  that  four  or  five 
years  ago  and  published  the  diameters  of  the  holes.  He  (Mr.  Cowan)  had 
found  Deeoudun’s  photometer  to  be  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  an  eye¬ 
piece  and  eye  cup.  He  remembered  that  Mr.  Henderson  once  devised  a  photo¬ 
meter  somewhat  upon  the  same  principle. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  chloride  of  silver  was  usually  said  not  to  be 
amenable  to  pyro  development ;  could  any  one  throw  any  light  upon  the 
subject '! 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  said  that  Dr.  Eder  had  years  ago  described  chloride  of 
silver  as  particularly  amenable  to  pyro  development. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson  exhibited  a  negative  upon  a  rapid  chloride  plate  by 
England  Brothers,  which  negative,  he  said,  was  particularly  suitable  for  plioto- 
zincographic  work.  He  also  exhibited  a  sample  of  Husnik’s  transfer  paper, 
which,  he  said,  is  now  obtainable  in  London  :  it  merely  requires  sensitising 
with  bichromate  of  potash,  and  is  ready  for  work  ;  it  consists  of  gelatine  with 
soluble  albumen  upon  the  top. 

Mr.  J.  Hubert  asked  where  to  get  trustworthy  hydroquinone,  there  being 
such  great  variations  in  present  commercial  samples. 

Mr.  Wellington  procured  his  from  Hopkin  &  Williams.  He  made  his 
developer  as  follows  : — 

Solution  A. 


Hydroquinone  . , .  120  grains. 

Sulphite  of  soda  .  1  ounce. 

Bromide  of  potassium .  25  grains. 

Water., .  15  ounces. 


Solution  B. 

Dry  powdered  pure  carbonate  of  potash .  2  ounces. 

Dry  powdered  pure  carbonate  of  soda .  2  ,, 

Water  to  make  up  to  .  20  ,, 

A  and  B  are  mixed  in  equal  parts  for  development,  and  the  picture  is  brought 
out  in  about  three  minutes  when  ordinary  bromide  plates  are  used.  About  a 
minute  elapses  before  the  image  begins  to  appear  and  then  it  comes  out  so 
rapidly  that  there  is  danger  of  too  much  density. 

Mr.  Hubert  thought  that  carbonate  of  potash  favoured  rapid  exposures 
more  than  did  ammonia. 

Mr.  Cembrano  exhibited  the  Manx  stand  of  the  Sciopticon  Company ;  lie 
said  that  it  was  very  light  and  firm  but  the  head  was  hardly  big  enough. ' 

Mr.  Wellington  remarked  that  it  owed  its  lightness  to  being  made  of 
American  spruce. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  had  recently  been  stricken  with  terror  ;  whilst  focus¬ 
sing  a  view  a  great  eye  appeared  on  the  screen  ami  enlarged  like  a  balloon  ;  lie 
subsequently  discovered  that  it  was  the  eye  of  an  inquisitive  cow  looking  into 
the  lens. 

Mr.  Cowan,  in  reply  to  a  question,  said  that  ebony  was  too  brittle  a  wood 
for  cameras,  but  that  ash  had  good  properties  for  the  purpose. 


BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the  Technical  Schools, 
Bridge-street,  on  May  24, — Mr.  W.  J.  Harrison,  F.G.S.,  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  George  Hill,  Arden  Hardwick,  F.  W.  Keeley,  J.  T.  Mousley,  and 
Whitworth  Wallis,  were  elected  members. 

Photographs  and  prints  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Harrold  Baker,  B.  Kaileese, 
and  W.  Manly. 

The  Excursion  Committee  reported  the  excursions  made  to  Matlock  and 
Kenilworth  respectively. 

Mr.  Charles  Pumphrey  then  read  a  paper  on  Stereoscopic  Pictures  from 
Film  Negatives,  and  exhibited  a  number  taken  by  him  on  films  in  Switzerland. 
In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Pumphrey  said  the  great  bar  to  taking 
stereoscopic  pictures  with  amateurs  was  the  extreme  care  and  exact  manipula¬ 
tion  required. 

Mr.  B.  Karleese  suggested  that  an  inducement  be  given  by  the  Council  for 
stereoscopic  work  at  the  next  competition  or  annual  exhibition. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  Mr.  J.  Place  said  his  stereoscopic  leuscs  vary  from 
four  and  a  half  to  six  inches  focus. 


DUNDEE  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  first  excursion  of  this  Association  for  the  season  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
the  23rd  ultimo,  when  a  party  of  thirty  left,  taking  the  East  Fife  Circular 
Tour,  to  visit  a  few  of  the  picturesque  fishing  villages  on  the  east  coast.  Tlie 
eighteen  cameras  of  the  party  were  the  means  of  exposing  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  plates,  and,  as  the  weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  the  result 
will,  no  doubt,  be  a  number  of  successful  pictures. 
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CONCERNING  CHROME  ALUM  AND  OTHER  MATTERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — For  nearly  twelve  months  I  have  been  incapacitated 
from  taking  an  active  part  in  photographic  affairs,  probably  caused 
by  the  inhalation  of  ammonia  or  other  chemicals,  or  a  too  close  con¬ 
finement  in  the  dark  room.  I  include  the  latter,  as  the  influence  of 
light  plays  an  important  part  in  the  nasal  organ.  A  ray.  of  light  re¬ 
flected  into  the  nostrils  has  been  known  to  produce  a  violent  attack 
of  sneezing.  In  my  case  I  consulted  seven  doctors,  including  some  of 
the  greatest  authorities  in  the  kingdom,  when  the  proverbial  difference  of 
opinion  manifested  itself.  I  threw  in  my  lot  with  a  Brighton  spe¬ 
cialist,  who,  before  a  perfect  examination  could  be  made,  had  to  remove 
a  bony  malformation,  which  exposed  to  view  a  polypus.  I  am  now  re¬ 
commended  a  voyage  to  a  warm  climate  to  assist  the  cure.  I  mention 
these  facts  in  order  that  any  of  your  suffering  readers  may  take  early 
advice,  bearing  in  mind  the  adage,  “A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.”  My 
nose  has  been  before  me  in  everything  except  photography. 

I  notice  with  some  interest  Professor  Burton’s  paper  on  the  action 
of  chrome  alum  in  emulsion.  Had  he  been  in  Tokio  for  the 
last  eight  years,  I  would  have  forgiven  him  for  his  ignorance  (I 
do  not  use  this  expression  in  an  offensive  sense),  but  for  the  Professor 
to  note  that  to  set  and  remelt  an  emulsion  several  times  as  a  novelty 
is  certainly  “  some  time  after  the  fair.”  Your  readers  may  remember 
that  a  long  time  ago  I  described  an  experiment  something  fi 
this.  A  finished  emulsion  was  divided  into  two  parts ;  one  part 
was  set  and  remelted  several  times,  while  the  other  was  kept  at  an 
even  temperature  (just  melting  point) ;  the  result  was  that  the  first  part 
gained  very  much  in  speed.  The  explanation  I  offered  at  the  time  was 
that  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  mass  caused  a  breaking  up  o 
the  silver  bromide.  I  am  quite  open  to  accept  any  other  theory.  My 
experience  with  chrome  alum  is  that  emulsion  is  better  without  it ;  but  tna 
in  warm  climates  it  is  a  necessity.  Chrome  alum  acts  on  the  gelatine  an 
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silver.  The  best  way  to  use  it  is  to  treat  the  gelatine  first  by  soaking  it  in 
a  solution  of  chrome  alum,  then  wash  away  the  soluble  matter  before 
adding  it  to  the  emulsion.  I  cannot  give  a  definite  formula,  as  so  much 
depends  on  the  gelatine.  As  a  basis  of  experiment,  one  ounce  of  gelatine 
may  be  soaked  in  thirty  ounces  of  water  and  five  grains  of  chrome  alum. 
By  this  method  some  of  the  impurities  in  the  gelatine  and  alum  are  eradi¬ 
cated  with  a  minimum  of  risk  regarding  spots.  The  only  drawback  to 
this  method  is  the  increase  of  bulk  by  the  additional  water,  but  this  is 
of  no  consequence  to  any  one  using  a  separator. 

I  have  found  chrome  alum  of  great  value  when  plates  show  a  tendency 
to  frill.  I  once  saved  a  large  batch  of  plates  by  placing  them  after  expo¬ 
sure  in  a  solution  of  chrome  alum,  half  grain,  water,  one  ounce,  and  not 
washing  before  development.  This  procedure  slowed  the  plates  a  trifle. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  purification  of  chrome  alum. 
I  tried  the  following  experiments,  prompted  by  Mr.  John  Spiller’s  paper. 
I  triturated  chrome  alum  with  methylated  alcohol,  and  on  applying  litmus 
test  paper  it  gave  a  perfectly  neutral  test ;  but  a  saturated  solution  of 
chrome  alum  added  to  methylated  alcohol  gave  a  most  decided  acid  test. 
The  latter  experiment  shows  that  all  free  acid  was  eliminated  (or  more 
likely  to  be)  than  by  the  trituration  method.  These  experiments  were 
made  jointly  with  Mr.  J.  W.  Chaplin,  chemist,  of  Brighton.  I  herewith 
append  his  opinion 

“As  the  chromium  in  chrome  alum  is  in  the  chromic  condition,  a  solution  of 
chrome  alum  is  acid  to  test  paper,  and  by  the  simple  addition  of  an  alkali,  or  by 
washing  with  alcohol,  cannot  be  made  to  furnish  a  solution  which  will  be  neutral 
to  test  paper.  ” — J.  W.  C. 

Lastly.  Professor  Burton  mentions  about  the  ammonia  nitrate  method 
of  emulsion  making.  He  evidently  has  forgotten  the  fact  that  the  moment 
the  portion  of  converted  ammonia  nitrate  of  silver  is  added  to  the  bromide 
and  gelatine,  free  ammonia  is  liberated,  which  is  in  a  ripe  state  for  the 
reconversion  of  the  remaining  silver.  I  much  prefer  to  mix  the  ammonia 
nitrate  of  silver  and  plain  solution  together  before  making  the  emulsion, 
for  reasons  too  numerous  to  mention  here.— I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Argyle  Mansion ,  Brighton.  A.  L.  Henderson. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  WITH  MICROSCOPICAL  OBJECTIVES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  a  note  appended  to  my  friend  Mr.  A.  Pringle’s  last 
communication  on  Photography  with  Microscopical  Objectives — usually, 
I  think,  termed  photo-micrography,  the  branch  of  microscopy  and 
photography  with  which  he  has  been  dealing,  though  it  may  also 
embrace  micro-photograpy,  for  in  both  are  employed  microscopical 
objectives — my  friend  points  out  that  he  has  yielded  to  the  objections 
made  by  his  correspondents  to  some  statements  in  his  first  chapter.  As 
he  hesitates  to  find  a  term  which  shall  convey  a  definite  meaning  of  a 
particular  class  of  photo-micrographic  images,  or  a  photo-micrograph  of 
the  so-called  “  critical  image,”  may  I  venture  to  state  in  your  pages 
what  I  suggested  to  my  friend  as  a  term  that  would  cover,  at  least  in  my 
humble  opinion,  every  necessity,  if  necessity  there  be,  for  drawing  a 
distinction  between  a  photo-micrograph  of  the  best  surface  view  or 
“general  appearance”  of  the  whole  of  the  object,  or  as  much  as  the 
objective  can  embrace,  and  the  sharper  view  or  “  special  appearance  ”  of 
a  portion  of  the  object  when  so  large  as  not  to  be  embraced  in  its 
entirety  in  the  so-termed  “  critical  image.” 

A  “  critical  image,”  as  far  as  I  understand  the  term,  is  one 
produced  by  any  method  to  render  in  the  most  perfect  manner  or  by 
the  highest  resolution  a  particular  plane.  If  the  object  be  very  small, 
then  it  is  the  image  in  its  highest  optical  perfection,  beyond  which  you 
cannot  focus  without  losing  definition.  When  the  object  possesses  three 
planes,  upper,  middle,  and  lower,  it  is  the  latter  generally  that  furnishes 
the  “  critical  image ;  ”  but  when  it,  as  a  spermatozoon,  or  a  bacteria, 
may  be  said  to  have  only  two  planes,  it  is  still  the  lower  one  that  provides 
this  image.  It  is  an  image  which  has  a  more  or  less  fixed  character  at 
all  times  under  similar  treatment.  It  is  the  stage  of  highest  definition 
at  which  you  must  stop  the  focus  or  it  will  be  lost,  and  generally  is 
obtained  by  focussing  into  instead  of  focussing  on  the  object ;  hence  I 
suggested,  as  easy  of  application,  the  prefix  in  to  photo-micrograph  as 
enphoto-micrograph,  or,  if  preferred,  to  make  the  addition  in  the  word, 
as  photen-micrograph.  If  either  of  these  were  understood  to  Convey  the 
meaning  of  a  focus  into  the  object,  the  usual  method  of  producing 
“  critical  images,”  it  would  not  greatly  alter  the  present  nomenclature 
which  it  has  been  so  difficult  to  retain  under  its  original  definition.  The 
original  word  might  then  still  preserve  its  ordinary  meaning  of  any,  or  of 
“  general  appearances,”  and  the  slightly  altered  word  convey  the  idea  of 
“  special  appearances  ”  or  “  critical  image.” 

Perhaps  my  worthy  friend  the  Editor,  who  was,  I  believe,  present  at 
the  original  christening  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  and  who 
has  always  endeavoured  to  keep  the  nomenclature  pure,  may  pass  his 
valuable  opinion  on  the  subject,  as  to  whether  there  exists  a  necessity  for 
the  distinction  of  a  special  nomenclature  for  scientific  accuracy.  As  the 
“  special  appearance  ”  is  only  an  extension  of  refinement  in  the  technical 
management  of  the  method  employed,  I  hardly  see  that  it  deserves  a 
special  nomenclature.  This  opinion  may  be  wrong,  but  it  is  the  one  that 
approves  itself  to, — Yours,  &c.,  1  R.  L.  Maddox,  M.D. 

[W  e  reserve  our  opinion  just  at  present. — Ed.] 


ALTERATION  OF  FOCUS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  give  your  correspondent,  “  Out  of  Focus,” 
a  little  extract  from  my  own  experience  in  taking  “  instantaneous 
photographs  ”  of  subjects  in  motion  ?  Soon  after  the  introduction  of 
dry  plates  I  attempted  to  photograph  a  woman  whilst  she  was  engaged 
in  walking  1000  miles  in  1000  half  hours.  She  used  to  walk  at  the  rate  of 
a  mile  in  ten  or  eleven  minutes.  I  succeeded  in  taking  one  photograph  of 
her  exactly  at  the  moment  that  both  feet  touched  the  ground,  so  that  she  is 
on  the  toe  of  one  foot  and  the  heel  of  the  other.  The  feet  and  legs  are 
perfectly  sharp,  but  the  head  is  a  little  hazy,  as  if  “  out  of  focus.”  Again, 
about  a  month  ago,  I  was  trying  to  get  quick  exposures  from  the 
shoulder  with  an  ordinary  camera  fixed  on  a  camera  gun.  1  took  a 
photograph  of  a  cab  and  horse  that  was  approaching  at  a  trot.  In  this  case 
the  driver,  the  cab,  and  the  horse’s  body  and  three  of  its  legs  were  perfectly 
sharp,  but  the  fourth  leg  looked  hazy,  as  if  “  out  of  focus.”  In  fact,  this 
picture  as  a  whole  was  very  sharp,  as  the  lash  of  the  driver’s  whip  is  as 
plain  to  be  seen  as  a  black  hair  would  be  if  laid  on  the  photograph. 
Now  my  explanation  of  the  difference  in  the  position  of  the  “  out  of 
focus”  appearance  in  the  two  foregoing  examples  is  just  this: — In  the 
case  of  the  woman,  as  she  possessed  but  two  legs,  and  as  they  were  both 
in  contact  with  the  ground  at  the  time  the  exposure  was  made,  they  were 
perfectly  stationary  for  that  time,  but  as  the  body  had  gained  a  momentum 
of  its  own,  the  head  and  all  parts  above  the  legs  were  being  carried 
forward  all  the  time,  thus  producing  the  blurred  or  “out  of  focus’1 
appearance.  In  the  case  of  the  cab  and  horse  the  circumstances  are 
slightly  different,  as  the  horse  possesses  four  legs,  and  having  three  in 
contact  with  the  ground,  the  fourth  had  to  move  in  double  quick  time  in 
order  to  reach  the  ground  by  the  time  the  momentum  had  carried  the 
horse  beyond  the  balancing  point  of  the  others,  thus  causing  the  blurring 
of  the  one  leg.  I  ought  to  state  here  that  the  woman  was  taken  with  a 
drop  shutter  falling  with  its  own  weight  only,  and  the  horse  was  taken 
with  the  “  Due  Ratio”  shutter  with  a  very  weak  spring  on  it.  Had  I 
used  a  quick  motion  to  the  shutters  and  proportionately  quicker  plates  I 
should  have  secured  results  without  a  blur  and  perfectly  sharp  all  over. 
My  opinion  is  that  “Out  of  Focus’s”  difficulty  arises  in  the  same 
manner  as  my  second  example,  viz.,  that  the  horse’s  legs  were  actually 
changing  their  position  in  regard  to  the  animal’s  body  during  the  time 
occupied  by  the  exposure,  and  although  the  movement  might  be  so 
slight  as  not  to  be  recognisable  as  a  movement,  still  it  would  suffice  to 
give  the  legs  an  “  out  of  focus  ”  appearance. 

My  advice  to  “  Out  of  Focus  ”  is  to  get  the  quickest  plates  he  can  find 
for  such  work,  and  the  quickest  motion  of  his  shutter  that  will  allow  a 
proper  impression  to  be  made  on  them,  when  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  find 
all  things  sharp  at  both  top  and  bottom  of  his  plates. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

43,  Ccmlif -street,  Abcrdare.  J.  Lendon  Berry. 

DETECTIVE  CAMERAS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  North  London  Photographic 
Society  in  your  last  issue,  it  is  stated  that  we  claimed  to  have  made 
improvements  on  the  Samuels’s  detective  camera.  This  statement  on 
the  part  of  your  reporter  is  misleading,  as  neither  do  we  claim  to  have 
“improved”  Mr.  Samuels’s  instrument,  nor  would  he,  we  imagine,  be 
satisfied  to  recognise  in  ours  an  improvement  on  his  own,  when  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  two  are  perfectly  distinct  in  their  principal  details. 

The  Chairman  was  good  enough  to  speak  of  our  substitution  of  Suede 
leather  for  indiarubber  cloth  as  an  improvement,  but  beyond  that,  except 
that  in  both  instruments  the  plates  are  held  in  metal  carriers— a  con¬ 
venient  form  of  which  is  Mr.  Samuels’s  patented  “  Sheath,”  for  the  use 
of  which  we  pay  a  royalty — there  is  no  further  resemblance.  The  form 
of  “  lifter  ”  and  method  of  changing  are  different,  as  are  also  the  means 
of  exposure  and  the  style  of  shutter ;  in  fact,  after  the  one  common 
feature  of  “  sheaths  ”  the  similarity  entirely  ceases. 

The  points  we  claim  for  our  camera  are  :  The  self-contained  character 
of  its  arrangements  and  working  parts,  and  the  entire  absence— with  the 
exception  of  a  key— of  all  detached  portions.  The  capability  of  working 
the  shutter  immediately  before  or  behind  the  lens,  or,  if  preferred, 
immediately  in  front  of  the  plate ;  and,  finally,  in  addition  to  the  relay 
of  a  dozen  plates  contained  in  the  instrument  itself  we  provide  extra 
detachable  plate  holders  fitted  with  the  necessary  changing  arrangement, 
by  means  of  which  an  unlimited  number  of  plates  can  be  carried  when 
away  from  home,  all  of  which  are  available  for  exposure  without  any 
necessity  for  a  dark  room. — A\  e  are,  yours,  Ac.,  V  .  Y  •  Roi  ^  Go. 

180,  Strand,  May  28,  1888. 

STRIPPING  FILM  DIFFICULTIES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  James  M'Glashan’s  remarks  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  on  May  2,  and  your  subsequent  aitiele 
in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  the  25th  inst  ,  legarding 
difficulties  experienced  in  stripping  the  Eastman  filnib,  lead  me  to  gi'e 
my  experience  in  the  successful  working  of  the  same,  and  I  guarantee 
that  if  the  instructions  given  below  are  strictly  followed  out,  the  films, 
however  old  they  may  be,  provided  they  have  been  kept  dry,  will  strip 
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with  the  greatest  ease.  If  the  developer  used  be  pyro  and  ammonia  on 
pyro  and  soda  or  potash,  immediately  after  development  is  finished  the 
negatives  should  be  soaked  for  about  one  minute  in  a  bath  of  weak 
hydrochloric  acid,  strength  one  drachm  to  twenty  ounces  of  water,  and 
then  well  washed  to  clear  them  of  acid  before  immersing  in  the  hypo  bath. 
After  fixing  the  films  should  be  rapidly  washed  in  running  water  or  in 
several  changes  of  water  for  half  an  hour,  after  which  time  they 
should  be  put  down  on  the  prepared  glass  and  stripped  after  having  been 
under  pressure  for  twenty  minutes.  On  no  account  should  they  be  left 
soaking  for  a  protracted  time  in  water  ;  if  stripping  cannot  be  at  once 
proceeded  with  the  films  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the  water  and  dried  on 
sheets  of  vulcanite ;  when  required  to  be  stripped,  which  may  be  done  at 
any  future  time,  all  that  is  necessary  to  do  is  to  soak  them  for  a  few 
minutes  in  an  acid  bath,  same  as  given  above,  wash  the  acid  from  them, 
and  proceed  to  put  them  down  on  the  glass  and  strip  as  usual. 

I  can  speak  with  some  authority  on  this  matter  as  I  have  had  eighteen 
months  daily  experience  in  working  and  demonstrating  the  process,  and 
in  no  instance  have  I  found  the  slightest  difficulty  in  stripping  when  the 
acid  bath  is  used. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  John  Jackson. 

115,  Oxford-street,  May  28,  1888. 


—  - 

Ewstom  to  Correspondents. 


All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  queries  for 
“ Answers ”  and  “ Exchanges ,”  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,” 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  IF.  (7.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  cure  given. 


W.  Hayter. — To  mount  prints  in  an  album,  employ  a  solution  of  gelatine  or 
glue  containing  a  large  proportion  of  alcohol. 

A.  B.  M. — Our  experience  with  stripping  films  has  been  mainly  confined  to 
Eastman’s.  Vergara  films  are  complete  in  themselves. 

M.  Schenkenhofer. — Your  process  is  a  very  promising  one.  Iu  the  hands  of 
an  expert  printer  much  better  proofs  could  be  obtained  from  the  blocks. 

B.  &  Co.  inquires  if  the  cuttings  of  bromide  paper  and  the  fixing  solutions  are 
worth  saving  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  albumenised  paper. — Certainly  they  are. 

II.  B. — 1,  Yes. — 2.  Weak.  See  articles  published  on  this  subject. — 3  and  4. 
There  are  better  intensifiers. — 5.  No  objections. — 6.  As  a  chemical. — 7.  It 
is  used  occasionally. 

B.  0. — The  transferotype  paper  referred  to  can  be  had  of  the  Eastman  Com¬ 
pany,  Oxford-street.  They  are  the  only  makers  of  it.  Doubtless  it  may  be 
obtained  through  any  photographic  dealer. 

Greenhorn. — The  explanation  is  simple  :  your  new  lens  is  not  so  good  as  the 
former  one.  Change  it  for  a  better.  Give  a  description  of  the  focussing 
eye-piece,  and  then  we  shall  understand  your  query  better. 

A.  W.  W. — Carbon  prints  on  ivory  are  always  made  by  the  double  transfer 
method.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  to  produce  them  by  single  transfer 
without  staining  the  ivory,  but  the  plan  would  be  troublesome. 

W.  D. — As  you  say  you  have  given  up  the  wet  process  and  buy  your  paper 
ready  sensitised,  we  do  not  see  how  you  can  turn  the  old  baths  to  profitable 
account  except  by  precipitating  the  silver  in  them  as  chloride  and  adding  it 
to  the  residues. 

C.  Brown  says  by  accident  he  has  put  some  carbonate  of  soda  into  his  sensi¬ 
tising  bath,  and  asks  if  it  is  now  useless  as  it  is,  and,  if  so,  how  to  remedy 
the  evil. — The  remedy  is  very  simple  ;  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  add  nitric 
acid  till  the  precipitated  carbonate  of  silver  is  dissolved. 

8.  L.  D.  (India),  replying  to  “C.  P.”  in  our  issue  of  April  13,  writes  :  “Let 
‘  C.  P.’  try  Vergara  slides  witli  his  Eastman  film  on  a  roll,  not  in  cut  pieces. 
Vergara’s,  slides  can  easily  be  filled  in  a  changing  bag.  He  will  have  to  cut 
his  film  in  double  pieces  for  each  slide.  While  he  is  about  it  he  might  as 
well  use  Vergara  film  if  he  cannot  get  a  roll  holder,  for  the  beauty  of  East¬ 
man  is  the  roll  holder  and  the  beauty  of  Vergara  is  the  film.” 

W.  S.  Higgs  says  he  has  often  seen  paraffin  oil  barrels  recommended  for  con¬ 
taining  the  print  washing  and  other  residues.  He  procured  two,  and 
although  he  has  washed  them  out  with  soda  and  water  and  has  had  water 
standing  in  them  for  days,  yet  the  strong  odour  of  the  oil  remains.  He 
wishes  to  know  if  it  will  do  any  harm,  and,  if  so,  how  are  the  casks  to  be 
purified. — It  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  smell  of  the  oil,  but  it  will  not 
do  the  slightest  harm.  Indeed,  it  was  unnecessary  to  wash  the  barrels  at 
all,  for  that  matter. 

8.  A.  Wallace  says  he  has  been  reading  about  the  preparation  of  iodide  of 
■silver  paper  and  development  with  gallic  acid  as  used  to  be  employed  for 
making  enlargements  ;  he  asks  if  the  image  could  not  be  developed  with  the 
ordinary  ferrous  oxalate  such  as  is  employed  for  bromide  paper,  and  whether 
it  would  give  a  better  colour. — The  ferrous  oxalate  developer  is  quite  un¬ 
suited  for  the  old  iodised  paper,  inasmuch  as  that  was  always  prepared  with 
excess  of  silver.  The  ferrous  oxalate  cannot  be  used  iu  the  presence  of  free 
nitrate  of  silver,  as  the  latter  would  at  once  be  reduced. 

Artists  write  :  “We  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  give  any  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  following  subject  : — We  are  licencees  of  the  Platinotype  Company, 
having  paid  the  fee  and  signed  the  necessary  documents  ;  now  we  would  like 
to  try  the  formula  published  in  your  Journal  of  April  13  by  Captain 
Pizzighelli  and  printing  with  the  paper  prepared  by  us  :  can  we  do  this 
without  infringing  the  Platinotype  Company’s  patent,  and  would  we  be 
liable  to  have  any  proceedings  taken  against  us  if  we  were  to  put  this  into 
practice  ?” — In  reply  :  We  should  imagine  there  is  nothing  in  the  agreements 
our  correspondents  have  signed  which  will  prevent  them  from  working  the 
Pizzighelli  process  if  they  choose ;  but  as  we  have  not  seen  the  documents 
referred  to  we  cannot  express  any  opinion  of  real  value. 


Larry. — An  alcoholic  solution  of  Castile  soap  used  as  a  lubricant  ought  to  give 
a  print  free  from  scratches.  See  if  the  burnishing  surface  i-  properly  polished. 

A.  S.  says  :  “1.  I  washed  a  negative  under  a  tap  to  which  was  fixed  a  ‘rose 
on  examining  the  negative  when  dry  by  reflected  light  I  observed  light  spot* 
evidently  where  the  fine  streams  of  water  had  played  on  the  plate.  What 
causes  the  spots  ?  and  are  they  a  sign  of  ‘  anything  wrong,  ’  such  as  imperfect 
washing  (twenty  minutes)  ?  The  spots  are  not  visible  by  transmitted  light 
or  in  the  print  from  the  negative. — 2.  In  making  bromide  prints  by  <  ontact 
what  is  the  best  way  to  print  in  clouds,  from  either  glass  or  flexible  c  loud 
negatives?” — 1.  Probably  the  spots  were  caused  as  suggested,  but  as  they 
do  not  show  by  transmitted  light  or  in  the  print  they  will  do  no  harm.  They 
may,  no  doubt,  be  avoided  in  future  by  placing  the  negative  farther  from  tin- 
rose,  so  that  the  water  is  more  diffused. — 2.  In  the  same  way  as  by  direct 
printing,  making  the  exposure,  of  course,  correspondingly  brief. 

W.  E.  Dowson  writes  :  “I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  answer  me  the 
following  questions: — 1.  Can  ready-sensitised  paper  for  printing  out  iu 
platinum  now  be  obtained  !  and,  if  so,  from  whom?  Is  it  more  expensive 
than  bromide  paper? — 2.  Which  is  the  best  and  most  convenient  shutter  lor 
every  length  of  exposure  down  to  the  very  shortest  which  you  would  advise 
me  to  get  for  a  whole-plate  rapid  rectilinear  leus  and  tourist  camera  '—3. 
What  is  the  shortest  possible  time  in  which  you  can  get  a  fully-exposed 
negative  in  England  with  a  rapid  plate  and  a  lens  working  at  {  Reply  : 
1.  The  paper  is  not  an  article  of  commerce,  so  far  as  we  are  aware.  Probably 
there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  two  if  the  platinum  paper  be 
prepared  at  home. — 2.  Almost  all  the  commercial  shutters  will  answer  very 
well. — 3.  All  will  depend  upon  the  subject,  the  quality  of  the  light  at  the 
time,  and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate. 

F.  G.  B.  (Crewe)  writes  as  follows  :  “Could  you  help  me  out  of  my  troubles, 
for  I  do  uot  know  what  to  do .'  I  have  to  use  boiled  tap  water  instead  of 
distilled  water  for  my  toning  bath  and  sensitising  bath  ;  now  the  colour  of 
this  water  is  reddish  yellow,  1  believe  with  the  rust  out  of  the  pipes.  It  is  the 
same  all  over  the  town.  It  turns  the  toning  bath  black  and  the  sensitising 
bath  red,  and  I  cannot  remedy  it.  Not  only  that,  I  liud  my  prints  turn  a 
reddish  brown  colour  after  they  are  put  in  the  fixing  solution  but  dry  a  better 
colour  when  I  mount  them.  What  can  I  do  to  alter  the  state  of  affairs  ! 
And  can  you  tell  me  if,  when  adding  more  gold  to  the  toning  bath,  I  should 
also  add  more  acetate  of  soda  !  The  bath  1  use  is  composed  of  gold,  fifteen- 
grain  tube  ;  acetate  of  soda,  two  ounces  ;  hot  water,  three  pints.  I  am  using 
Trapp’s  albumenised  paper.  If  you  could  help  me  out  of  my  trouble  J  should 
feel  extremely  obliged.” — In  reply  :  If  the  discolouration  of  the  water  is  due 
to  iron  it  is  certainly  unfit  for  photographic  purposes.  Our  correspondent 
should  procure  some  distilled  water  for  making  the  solutions;  or,  if  this 
cannot  be  had,  then  boiled  rain  water  should  be  used.  For  other  purposes 
possibly  spring  water  can  be  obtained.  There  is  nothing  unusual  in  the 
prints  altering  in  colour  when  put  into  the  fixing  solution,  but  they  should 
recover  their  original  tone  as  they  dry.  Acetate  of  soda  need  not  be  added 
each  time  the  toning  bath  is  strengthened. 

- ♦ - - 


Photographic  Club. — June  6. —  Carbon  Printing,  with  demonstration. 
Saturday  outing  at  Totteridge  to  Mill  Hill. 

Mr.  S.  Delicate,  Birmingham,  sends  us  one  of  his  combination  dark  slides, 
quarter-plate  size.  It  is  exceedingly  strong,  and  has  draw  shutters  of  Russian  iron. 

A  camera  spirit  level,  of  great  elegance  and  double  action,  has  been  received 
from  Messrs.  Taylor  of  Leicester.  It  is  intended  to  be  screwed  upon  the 
swinging  back  of  the  camera,  but  may  be  used  anywhere. 

North  London  Photographic  Society. — By  an  inadvertance,  owing  to 
their  having  been  five  Tuesdays  in  last  month,  we  announced  a  meeting  to  be 
held  on  Tuesday  last.  It  should  be  Tuesday  next,  the  5th  instant.  Subjects  , 
Detective  Cameras  and  a  lantern  exhibition. 


Bradford  Amateur  Society’s  Exhibition. — The  Bradford  papers  say  that 
this,  the  third  annual  exhibition  of  the  Bradford  Amateur  Photographic  Society, 
is  very  successful.  The  following  is  a  list  of  prizes  given  by  the  Society,  Messrs. 
T.  Illingworth  (Halifax)  and  Gunston  (Bradford)  being  the  judges  Class  1, 
“Landscape”  (full-plate  and  upwards):  1st,  Mr.  H.  Forsyth  ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Scott ;  highly  commended,  Mr.  D.  G.  Law  and  Mr.  I.  Sonnenthal.  Class  2, 
“Landscape”  (half-plate  and  under  full -plate)  :  1st,  Mr.  V/.  H.  Scott;  2nd, 
Mr.  M.  B.  Wallace  ;  the  latter  gentleman  was  also  highly  commended  for  a 
number  of  views.  Class  3  :  No  exhibit.  Class  4,  “Instantaneous  :”  1st,  Mr. 
M.  B.  Wallace  ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  S.  Smith  ;  highly  commended,  Mr.  I.  Sonnenthal. 
Class  5,  “Interiors  :”  1st,  Mr.  W.  H.  Scott ;  2nd,  The  Rev.  T.  Mellodey,  M. A. 
Class  6,  “Architectural  Subjects  1st,  Mr.  W.  H.  Scott ;  2nd,  Mr.  Id.  Forsyth. 
Class  7,  “Portraits:”  No  prizes;  highly  commended,  Mr.  George  Roberts. 
Class  8,  “ Genre  Pictures:”  No  award.  Class  9,  “  Errlargement :  ”  1st,  Mr. 
W.  PI.  Scott ;  highly  commended,  Mr.  W.  PI.  Scott  and  Mr.  George  Roberts. 
Class  10  :  Mr.  H.  Forsyth  receives  a  silver  medal  for  sixty  collodio-albumen 
transparencies,  exhibited  iu  stereoscope.  Class  11,  “Lantern  Slide?:”  1st, 
Mr.  W.  S.  Smith ;  2nd,  Mr.  M.  B.  Wallace. 
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EQUALITY  OF  ILLUMINATION  OF  A  NEGATIVE. 
question  arose  at  a  recent  meeting  of  a  certain  Photo- 
raphic  Society  relative  to  the  cause  of  a  darkening  or 
eakening  of  the  image  that  was  observable  in  the  case  of 
any  so-called  instantaneous  photographs. 

Equality  of  illumination,  in  the  theoretical  sense,  cannot  be 
cured  in  any  photograph  obtained  by  the  lenses  now  in  use. 
his  is  more  particularly  the  case  with  combination  lenses 
hen  worked  with  full  aperture,  and  in  which  we  have  a  direct 
mdle  of  pencils  of  light — a  cone,  so  to  speak,  of  which  the 
ise  is  the  full  aperture  of  the  lens — falling  direct  upon  the 
ntre  of  the  plate.  In  proportion  to  the  obliquity  of  the 
minous  cone,  so  is  the  base  reduced  and  the  intensity  dimi- 
shed,  until,  as  the  margin  is  neared,  it  becomes  attenuated  in 
i  increasing  degree,  ultimately  merging  into  darkness, 
urther,  the  length  of  this  cone,  owing  to  its  obliquity  of 
cidence,  increases  collaterally  with  its  attenuation.  Hence 
e  falling  away  in  marginal  illumination.  This  is  the  condi¬ 
gn  with  regard  to  a  lens  -working  at  full  aperture,  as  is  so 
jiually  the  case  -when  shutters  of  extreme  rapidity  are  employed. 
This  condition  is  ameliorated  in  a  large  measure  by  the 
aployment  of  a  diaphragm,  which,  while  acting  the  part  of  a 
pp  to  central  axial  rays,  does  not  in  like  proportion  reduce 
>e  intensity  of  oblique  transmission.  A  diaphragm,  therefore, 
comes  a  necessity  when  equality  of  illumination  is  desired. 
But  this  is  not  a  perfect  cure  for  inequality,  because  of  the 
(Terence  in  form  assumed  by  the  aperture  of  the  diaphragm, 
uch  is  circular  when  viewed  directly,  but  oval,  and  oval  in 
i  increasing  degree,  in  proportion  to  the  deviation  from  the 
is.  It  is,  in  practice,  however,  and  especially  when  a  very 
rge  angle  of  view  is  not  intended  to  be  included,  a  cure  that 
11  be  found  to  answer. 

If  the  tube  in  wThich  a  combination  of  lenses  are  mounted  be 
ug,  this  condition  militates  against  equality  of  illumination 
dess  a  moderately  small  diaphragm  is  inserted. 

The  lens  in  which  the  greatest  equality  is  secured  under 
ch  conditions  is  that  of  which  the  tube  is  shortest.  We  are 
w  referring  to  combinations,  not  to  single  or  landscape 
ises. 

- + - 

THE  FUTURE  OF  LARGE  PORTRAITURE. 
iose  who  are  in  the  habit  of  travelling,  cannot  have  failed  to 
serve  the  tendency  there  is  amongst  portrait  photographers 
almost  every  town  to  make  a  feature  of  portraits  of  large 
:e,  aQd  we  may  fairly  assume  that  those  who  do  so  find  them 
profitable  adjunct  to  their  business.  We  are  not  alluding  to 
largements,  but  to  large  pictures  taken  direct  in  the  camera. 


The  observant  traveller  will  also  have  noticed  that  the  higher 
class  of  artists  make  a  decided  speciality  of  such  pictures  being 
printed  in  a  black  colour,  and  with  a  matt  surface,  such,  for 
example,  as  that  obtained  with  the  platinotype,  bromide  paper, 
or  the  carbon  process  when  a  black  pigment  is  employed. 

Our  readers  are  quite  aware  that,  for  some  few  years  past, 
we  have  steadily  advocated — and  were,  we  believe,  the  first  to 
advocate — an  engraving-like  colour  for  photographs  of  a  large 
size,  and  to  our  frequent  advocacy,  as  we  know,  is  largely  due 
its  very  general  adoption  for  the  better  class  of  work.  Still, 
however,  there  are  some  photographers  who  yet  adhere  to  the 
old  photographic  colour  and  style  of  mounting,  as  witness  tho 
11  grand  panels  ”  as  issued  from  some  studios,  which  are  neither 
more  or  less  than  the  carte-de-vis  it  e  on  a  large  scale — a  picture, 
by  the  way,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  obsolete.  We  cannot 
help  thinking,  apart  from  the  art  aspect  of  the  question,  that 
this  is  a  doubtful  policy  in  the  long  run. 

An  important  point  in  connexion  with  photographs,  as 
indeed  it  is  with  every  other  class  of  picture,  is  its  ultimate 
disposal.  For  example,  how  can  a  number  of  the  large  size 
and  style  alluded  to  be  disposed  of?  They  cannot  be  put  into 
an  album,  like  cabinet  pictures,  on  account  of  the  enormous 
size  and  weight  the  book  would  have  to  be,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  cost.  If  they  were  bound  up  as  a  volume  by  themselves, 
as  they  might  be,  its  great  weight  would  again  prove  a  serious 
inconvenience.  Hence  we  can  but  think,  looking  at  the 
subject  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  that  adhering  to  the 
— we  might  almost  say  antiquated — style  adopted  with  small 
pictures,  for  large  ones,  is  a  mistake.  Such  pictures  are  of 
little  use  except  for  framing,  and  then  they  require  the 
orthodox  cut-out  mount,  which  gives  them,  if  possible,  a  still 
greater  pliotographic-like  appearance.  This,  for  large  and 
expensive  pictures,  should  be  avoided  by  all  professionals  who 
have  an  art  appreciating  clientele,  and  this,  as  a  rule,  is  the 
case  with  most  artists  who  are  able  to  command  the  high  prices 
usually  charged  for  portraits  of  large  dimensions. 

Now  if  large  pictures  were  universally  printed  by  all  art ist >, 
as  they  are  by  many,  if  not  by  the  majority,  in  a  black  cvloui, 
instead  of  the  usual  red-brown  of  albumenised  paper,  and  weie 
then  mounted  and  finished  as  an  engraving,  a  much  higher 
tone  would  be  given  to  photography  as  an  art.  When  the 
black  toned  pictures  are  mounted  on  plate  paper,  or  on  thin 
cardboard,  on  India  paper,  and  afterwards  “plate  mailed, 
they  so  closely  resemble  mezzotint  engravings  as  to  be  mi  -- 
taken  for  them  by  many.  Pictures  so  finished,  it  is  manifest, 
can  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner  as  eugra-wngs.  IIica 
can  be  framed,  of  course,  as  they  are,  or  they  may  be  contained 
in  portfolios— the  usual  plan  of  keeping  collections  of  en- 
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gravings — or  a  large  number  may  be  bound  up  in  a  volume 
without  its  becoming  unduly  heavy.  These  are  subjects 
which  we  consider  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
photographers  generally  as  a  matter  of  business  policy,  if  for 
no  other,  as  it  may  have  a  material  influence  on  the  future  of 
large  portraiture. 

There  is  another  point  in  connexion  with  this  subject  which 
is,  perhaps,  of  still  greater  importance  for  the  commercial 
future  of  photography,  so  far  as  large  and  expensive  work  is 
concerned,  than  those  just  referred  to — namely,  permanence. 
We  all  know  that  the  red-brown  pictures  on  albumenised 
paper  are  very  far  from  permanent,  particularly  those  which 
are  made  on  weakly  sensitised  paper,  and  from  thin  negatives 
such  as  those  now  so  much  in  vogue.  We  may  mention  that 
we  have  in  our  collection  some  panel  pictures  on  albumen 
paper,  by  a  leading  London  house,  mounted  on  the  usual  thick 
brown  boards,  and  for  which  a  high  price  was  paid,  which  are 
now  in  a  lamentable  condition  of  decay,  although  they  are  only 
three  or  four  years  old. 

It  is  decidedly  unfair  to  the  public  to  charge  them  high 
prices  for  pictures,  however  good  they  may  be  in  the  first 
instance,  which  are  well  known  to  be  undoubtedly  fugitive. 
Such  a  system,  if  persevered  in,  will  most  assuredly  seriously 
injure  the  commercial  prospects  of  large  and  high-priced  photo¬ 
graphs  in  the  future.  Now  it  happens  that  all  the  processes 
by  which  the  engraving-like  tones  can  be  obtained  are,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  permanent  ones.  This  fact  alone  should 
be  sufficient  inducement  to  every  one  who  consults  his  own 
interest,  if  not  that  of  the  art  generally,  to  abandon  albumenised 
paper,  once  and  for  all,  for  large  and  expensive  pictures,  and 
adopt  one  or  other  of  those  indicated. 

- — - ❖ - 

WATER  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PURPOSES. 

The  trustful  way  in  which  the  photographer  about  to  mix  up 
a  silver  bath  used  to  accept  the  distilled  water  sold  or  given  to 
him  has  always  appeared  to  us  as  very  remarkable,  for  in 
collodion  days  practice  proved,  and  precepts  taught,  how  much 
depended  upon  the  purity  of  the  water  employed  for  all  such 
important  purposes  as  silver  bath  making  and  the  like.  Yet, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  places  where  water  purposely  distilled 
for  chemical  purposes  was  a  purchasable  commodity  were  in 
the  proportion  of  certainly  not  more,  and  probably  less,  than 
one  in  a  hundred — the  rest  merely  vended  the  collected  exhaust 
steam  from  the  nearest  available  steam  engine.  As  a  matter 
of  purity,  there  certainly  would  be  in  it  only  a  small  proportion 
of  inorganic  matter,  such  as  lime  and  other  salts,  but  as  regards 
organic  purity  we  are  not  sure  that  the  nearest  ditch  in  a 
country  lane  would  not  be  preferable.  And  with  still  many 
establishments  employing  collodion  for  enlarging,  copying,  and 
mechanical  processes,  and  with  dry-plate  makers  needing  pure 
water  for  washing  emulsions,  it  may  be  well  again  to  draw 
attention  to  the  need  for  care  in  ascertaining  the  integrity 
of  the  source  of  the  distilled  water  upon  which  so  much 
depends.  It  is  a  strange  fact,  but  not  stranger  than  true,  that 
many  a  millowner  allows  the  waste  steam  water  from  his 
engines  to  run  into  the  sewer  rather  than,  apparently,  save 
money  by  utilising  it  and  having  it  return  to  the  boiler.  He 
knows  that  the  interiors  of  pipes  and  radiators  will  be  coated 
with  grease  carried  forward  by  the  steam,  and  that  their 
efficiency  will  be  reduced  in  consequence.  He  knows  the 
working  of  the  boiler  would  be  injured  by  the  presence  of  this 


grease.  Other  manufacturers  can  see  the  un desirableness  ! 
wasting  so  much  heat  and  so  much  water,  but  they  know  tl 
difficulty  that  would  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  utilisation 
grease-contaminated  water.  The  paper  maker  could  make  , 
material  saving  by  using  his  exhaust  steam,  but  he  knows  he 
his  paper  would  be  injured.  And  he,  and  all  of  them,  or  near 
all,  throw  away  this  stuff ;  but  the  photographer,  whose  ne< 
for  purity  in  the  water  he  employs  is  tenfold  that  in  any  of  tl 
cases  we  instance,  quietly  lays  in  a  store  of  steam  water,  an 
so  long  as  he  finds  it  labelled  “distilled,  is  usually  quite  contei 
How  many  of  existing  samples  of  such  liquid,  if  put  to  thete.1- 
would  remain  colourless,  or  nearly  so,  if  placed  in  sunlight  wf 
a  grain  or  two  of  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  them]  Wou 
not  nineteen  out  of  twenty  grow  thick  and  turbid  in  a  ve 
short  time?  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  slight  saline  ii 
purities  usually  found  dissolved  in  ordinary  well  or  riv 
water  would  be  of  considerably  less  danger  than  the  subt 
effects  of  grease  dissolved,  or  decomposed,  in  the  average  di 
tilled  water  found  on  the  photographer’s  shelves. 

We  say  “  dissolved  ”  grease,  and  we  may  point  out  as  a  fa 
not  generally  known  that  a  certain  amount  of  oil,  lubricati 
and  other,  is  capable  of  being  dissolved  by  water,  and  the  val 
or  otherwise  of  such  water  to  the  photographer  ought  not  to 
a  matter  calling  for  any  discussion.  We  are  not  by  the 
remarks  desiring  to  suggest  that  photographers  should  dis 
for  themselves  all  the  pure  water  they  require,  though  und 
present  conditions  no  great  trouble  would  be  involved  in 
doing,  as  the  number  is  comparatively  few  of  those  real 
needing  distilled  water,  and  they  usually  possess  plenty 
facilities  for  the  purpose.  Pure  distilled  water,  be  it  said 
parenthese,  is  a  far  more  difficult  product  to  obtain  than  ma 
would  imagine,  but  water  pure  enough  for  all  ordinary  pho 
graphic  processes  is  readily  enough  distilled.  The  stea 
issuing  from  boiling  water  in  a  closed  vessel  is  rarely  “dry 
it  usually  carries  over  with  it  a  certain  amount  of  the  boili 1 
water  as  water  particles,  and  not  steam  ;  but  this,  as  we  obser 
is  not  likely  to  be  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  of  material  ha 
in  photographic  operations. 

We  may  say  that  there  is  not  that  need  for  distilled  wa  ' 
that  is  sometimes  supposed — indeed,  the  dry-plate  worker  d  r 
get  on  perfectly  well  without  using  an  ounce  of  it  in  a  y< 
It  is,  of  course,  .a  very  desirable  thing  to  have  a  set  of  soluti  * 
of  the  various  chemicals  required  in  photographic  practice  s 
pure  as  possible,  but  the  stock  solutions  of  such  salts, 
example,  as  bromide  of  potassium,  sulphite  of  soda,  acetate  f 
soda,  and  so  forth,  are  for  all  photographic  purposes  just  * 
effective  when  dissolved  in  water  from  the  tap  or  the  near  t 
pump  as  if  they  were  made  with  the  purest  distilled  wo  t 
obtainable.  So  far  as  appearance  is  concerned,  some  pho- 
graphers  would  prefer  to  mix  their  stock  ammonia,  or  ammo  r 
and  bromide  solutions,  with  the  latter,  as  most  ordinary  sprg 
water  to  which  ammonia  has  been  added  wall  gradually  dep<  t 
lime  or  other  earthy  salts,  and  so  cause  a  film  or  discolourata 
to  form  upon  the  inside  of  the  bottle  containing  it — a  kind1 
effect  that  is  very  objectionable  to  some  workers  of  method. - 
habits,  and  a  cause  of  alarm  to  the  more  ignorant,  who  image 
the  deposit  to  indicate  “  something  the  matter  with  e 
chemicals.”  Many  formulae  for  toning  baths  direct  the  1_ 
ployment  of  distilled  water,  but  we  fail  to  detect  the  sligh  >t 
difference  in  action  between  baths  so  prepared  and  those  nfle 
up  to  the  required  bulk  from  the  pump  or  the  water  tap.  11 
the  very  early  days  of  gelatine  plates  it  was  shown  that  sou 
from  distilled  water  being  an  advantage,  either  as  a  prelimir ) 
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ishing  water  or  for  mixing  the  developer  with,  it  was.  rela- 
vely,  positively  disadvantageous  to  employ  it.  In  using  the 
:alate  developer  turbidity  will  be  produced  with  calcareous 
ater,  but  it  will  soon  deposit,  when  it  may  be  filtered  off  or 
wanted  from.  The  first  washing  waters  after  oxalate  de¬ 
doping,  also,  when  of  this  character,  may  tend  to  cause  a 
sposit  on  the  film  if  they  be  not  acidified. 

The  deposit  of  chloride  or  other  silver  salt  upon  the  surface 
'  the  albumenised  print,  when  placed  in  water  to  wash  before 
ning,  is  nearly  always  ignored,  though  some  operators  will 
low  the  nitrate  washed  off  the  first  few  prints  to  mingle  with 
ie  bulk  of  the  water  in  the  dish  or  tray  before  wetting  the 
hole  of  the  batch.  It  is  just  possible  that  distilled  water  here 
ight  be  an  advantage,  though  we  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
ien  the  assertion  made  that  such  was  the  case. 

Contrariwise,  there  are  some  instances  where  ordinary  water 

used  where  it  might  be  replaced  with  advantage  by  distilled, 
hus,  we  believe  that  for  many  reasons  a  final  wash  of  distilled 
ater  would  often  be  a  benefit  to  negatives  instead  of  their 
eing  allowed  to  dry  with  the  contained  salts  impregnating  the 
lm,  and  with  some  highly  calcareous  waters  this  should  always 
3  done.  The  same  remark  might  be  made  with  regard  to 
rints  upon  albumenised  paper,  it  being  so  very  important  to 
ave  them  as  free  from  moisture  as  possible,  some  of  the  saline 
instituents  of  water  being  deliquescent.  Similar  cases  will  no 
oubt  occur  to  our  readers  as  the  result  of  their  own  investiga- 
ons  into  the  principles  of  permanency  in  photographs,  which 
lould,  we  consider,  be  the  aim  of  every  photographer  worthy 
f  the  name. 

■ - ♦ - 

ue  magnificent  ruins  of  Palmyra,  the  Tadmor  of  the  Bible,  which 
re  situated  about  two  hundred  miles  to  the  east  of  Damascus,  have 
icently  undergone  a  photographic  siege  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Horace 
VT.  Gridley.  After  remaining  three  months  in  Egypt,  partly  in 
waiting  until  matters  had  been  rendered  safe  with  the  Bedouins,  Mr. 
hidley  at  length  penetrated  through  Syria  into  the  “  City  in  the 
esert,”  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  over  sixty  10  x  8  negatives  of  the 
nee  magnificent  Palmyra,  whose  decadence  was  contemporaneous  with 
he  capture  of  her  queen,  Zenobia.  If  Mr.  Gridley  can  fulfil  his 
resent  intention  of  returning  to  England  in  time  for  the  Convention 
i  the  end  of  July,  and  will  place  his  negatives  of  that  unhapoy  city 
n  view,  it  will  cause  much  gratification  to  the  photographers  who 
dll  be  then  assembled  in  the  great  brass  workshop  of  England. 


*ur  always  interesting  contemporary,  La  Nature,  in  its  photographic 
hit-chat,  gives  some  instructions  in  the  production  of  an  effect  which 
pon  its  first  introduction,  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  caused  a  con- 
iderable  amount  of  popular  excitement.  In  the  palmy  days  of  the 
tereoscope  few  slides  had  for  a  while  a  greater  run  than  the  ghost 
ictures — they  were  to  be  seen  in  every  stationer’s  shop  window  and 
lmost  in  every  house  in  the  country,  and  were  indeed  the  forerunners 
f  a  series  of  most  extraordinary  and  weird,  not  to  say  ghastly,  effects, 
hat  have  now  so  completely  vanished  as  to  be  unknown  to  the  present 
eneration.  The  apparent  marvel  was  performed  in  a  most  elementarily 
imple  manner.  A  model  “  got  up  ”  as  a  ghost  was  posed  in  the 
nddle  of  an  apparently  terrified  group  of  performers,  and  a  plate  was 
xposed ;  the  lens  was  capped  before  the  exposure  was  completed  ;  the 
host  quietly  walked  away ;  a  further  uncapping  and  completing  of 
he  exposure  gave  a  ghost  picture.  La  Nature  improves  upon  this 
rigmal  method.  The  terror-struck  victim  is  seated  in  front  of  a 
ouse,  and  an  ordinary  exposure  given.  The  sheet-clad  ghost  then 
tands  before  him,  the  camera  is  brought  forward  so  as  to  take  the 
host  of  a  size  that  almost  fills  the  picture,  a  momentary  re-exposure 
3  then  given  which  is  quite  enough  to  cause  a  shadowy  impression 
f  the  ghost,  but  not  to  injure  the  rest  of  the  picture.  The  effect  is 
ery  good,  and  for  a  time  may  possibly  again  have  a  run. 


Passing  from  gay  to  grave,  the  same  journal  has  a  reproduction  of  a 
photograph  of  a  tricycle  of  a  “  sociable  ”  type,  evidently  taken  with  a 
very  brief  exposure,  as  its  two  occupants  are  distinctly  shown.  The 
chief  interest  of  the  picture,  however,  centres  in  the  fact  that  it  proves 
the  truth  of  a  well-known  scientific  statement  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
wheel  of  a  vehicle  in  motion  moves  more  rapidly  than  the  lower.  In 
this  photograph  the  lower  spokes  of  the  wheel  are  clearly  discernible, 
while  the  upper  ones  are  too  indistinct  to  see  with  anv  amount  of 
clearness.  The  explanation  of  this  apparent  paradox  is  very  simple. 
The  motion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  wheel  is  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  vehicle  itself,  while  the  part  of  the  wheel  next  the  ground  is,  in 
its  rotary  motion,  travelling  against  the  direction  of  the  progress  of  the 
vehicle. 


At  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society’s  meeting  in  May,  some  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  photographic  matters, 
the  question  of  the  value  in  photo-micrographic  work  of  a  diaphragm 
below  the  stage  being  discussed,  one  gentleman  being  reported  to 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that,  though  he  had  practised  photo¬ 
graphy  more  or  less  during  the  last  thirty  years,  he  had  never  found 
it  necessary  to  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  the  diaphragm.  The 
trite  subject  of  the  blowfly’s  tongue  was  instanced  at  the  meeting. 
With  such  an  example  before  them  it  seems  singular  that  any  one 
would  venture  such  an  extraordinary  assertion,  as  it  but  needs  two 
photographs  of  this  particular  object  to  be  taken,  one  with,  and 
one  without  a  diaphragm,  for  the  vast  usefulness  of  such  a  means 
of  sharpening  the  picture  to  be  at  once  visible. 


Photo-micrography  is  a  most  interesting  branch  of  the  science, 
and  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  it  is  not  more  frequently  taken  up 
than  appears  to  be  the  case.  Little  or  no  extra  cost  is  involved  to  the 
possessor  of  a  camera  and  a  microscope.  Perhaps  the  difficulty  lies  in 
finding  a  sufficiently  expert  microscopist  who  can  also  photograph 
fairly  successfully,  for  it  is  true  that  a  knowledge  of  microscopic 
practice  is  a  most  desirable  adjunct  to  photo-micrographic  operations. 


In  a  paper  read  before  the  Washington  Microscopical  Society,  some 
particularly  useful  hints  on  microscopical  manipulation  are  given  in 
connexion  with  a  once  well-known  photographic  material — celloidin — 
which  is  an  absolutely  unknown  substance  to,  perhaps,  the  large 
majority  of  photographers.  The  solution  of  celloidin  in  alcohol  and 
ether  is  recommended  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  especially  for  im¬ 
bedding  tissues  preparatory  to  making  sections,  in  which  state  they 
would  be  suitable  for  microscopic  purposes.  It  is  sufficient,  however, 
for  our  purpose  to  point  out  that  this  solution  of  celloidin  in  ether  and 
alcohol  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  plain  collodion,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  the  foundation  of  nearly  all  photography,  yet  now  an  un¬ 
known  chemical  to  many  clever  workers. 


Many  photographers  are  deterred  from  employing  electricity  from  a 
belief  in  its  being  more  costly  than  gas,  and,  unfortunately,  on  the  whole, 
the  testimony  of  users  has  had  a  bearing  in  that  direction ;  but  a  very 
important  piece  of  evidence  in  a  contrary  sense  has  recently  been 
given.  General  Festing,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  states  that  the  working  expenses  of  the  electric  light  at 
South  Kensington  amounted  to  a  little  over  twelve  hundred  pounds. 
If  gas  had  been  used  the  cost  would  have  been  more  than  double — 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-five  pounds.  Further  par¬ 
ticulars  will  probably  be  forthcoming,  and  they  will  be  of  very  con¬ 
siderable  interest. 


An  exceedingly  interesting  discovery  in  light-sensitive  substances  has 
lately  been  made  by  MM.  Gouy  and  Rigollet  and  communicated  by 
them  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences.  It  has  been  known  that 
copper  oxidised  or  covered  with  basic  salts  underwent  changes  in 
electromotor  force  when  exposed  to  light ;  but  as  this  was  shown  only 
when  intensely  luminous  means  were  employed  it  had  little  practica 
use.  These  gentlemen,  however,  find  that  oxidised  copper  plunged 
into  a  solution  of  a  metallic  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide,  becomes,  on 
the  contrary,  extremely  luminous  to  rays  of  even  slight  intensity,  and 
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may  consequently  be  employed  as  an  actinometer.  An  apparatus 
founded  on  this  principle  lias  been  made  and  exhibited. 


Considerable  interest  was  aroused  at  a  meeting  of  the  Berlin 
Physical  Society  by  the  exhibition  of  a  number  of  the  remarkably 
successful  instantaneous  photographs  of  animals  in  motion  by  Herr 
Ottomar  Anschutz,  of  Lissa.  Herr  Anschutz  first  began  this  kind 
of  work  by  taking  instantaneous  photographs  of  troops  in  motion 
during  the  military  manoeuvres,  then  at  the  instance  of  the  Minister 
of  War,  horses  and  riders  moving  at  every  sort  of  pace.  Latterly  he 
has  taken  pictures  of  large  masses  in  motion,  such  as  processions,  &c. 

- - - - 

OPALS. 

IV. 

In  development  we  have  a  very  wide  margin,  both  in  methods  of 
treatment  and  in  formulae,  for  ferrous  oxalate,  pyro,  and  hydroquinone 
are  equally  available ;  and  the  two  latter  may  be  further  varied  in 
their  application  by  combining  them  with  ammonia,  potash,  or  soda. 
Each  formula,  too,  may  be  worked  so  as  to  effect  either  quick  or 
gradual  development,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  so  that  the 
choice  is,  in  the  end,  very  large. 

For  gelatine  films,  at  any  rate,  the  favourite  developer  will  no 
doubt  be  ferrous  oxalate  ;  its  cleanliness  in  working,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  renders  the  various  grades  of  the  now  favourite  black  tones, 
placing  it  for  most  ordinary  purposes  far  in  front  of  either  pyro  or 
hydroquinone.  It  is,  however,  far  more  exacting  in  the  matter  of 
correctness  of  exposure,  as  there  is  far  less  latitude  in  its  use  than  with 
any  of  the  numerous  forms  of  alkaline  developer.  But  as  the  calcu¬ 
lation  of  the  time  of  exposure  for  opals,  whether  printed  by  super¬ 
position  or  in  the  camera,  by  day  or  artificial  light,  is  so  much  easier 
than  the  timing  of  a  landscape,  I  do  not  imagine  the  most  careless 
of  operators  will  experience  any  vast  amount  of  difficulty. 

The  formula  to  be  adopted  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  tone 
required.  If  rich,  deep,  “  velvety  ”  blacks  be  desired,  then  the  developer 
must  be  strong — that  is,  rich  in  material  or  concentrated,  however 
much  it  may  be  held  in  check  by  restrainers.  If  cooler  and  more 
delicate  grey  tones  are  preferred,  then  the  solution  must  be  more 
dilute,  and,  for  choice,  newly  mixed.  A  strong  solution  partly  spent 
by  use  or  by  age  will  not  give  the  cooler  tones,  but  rather  tend  more 
in  the  opposite  direction  than  when  fresh  and  unused  ;  in  like  manner 
the  most  delicate  grey  tones  are  produced  by  the  weaker  solution 
when  it  is  at  its  fullest  energy ;  as  it  “  ages  ”or  becomes  spent  by  use 
and  over  restrained  by  the  additional  bromine  derived  from  the 
developed  films,  a  change  will  take  place  in  the  direction  of  darker 
colours  and  harsher  contrasts. 

The  richest  and  deepest  blacks,  combined  with  delicacy  of  gradation, 
are  undoubtedly  produced  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  original  formula,  in 
which  precipitated  ferrous  oxalate  is  dissolved  in  a  hot  solution  of 
potassium  oxalate.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  by  that  method  the 
highest  degree  of  concentration  is  secured  with  the  minimum  of 
restrainer  ;  whereas  in  the  mixture  of  solution  of  potassium  oxalate 
and  ferrous  sulphate,  while  the  developer  is  weaker  in  iron  it  is  loaded 
with  restrainer  in  the  shape  of  the  potassium  sulphate,  formed  by 
double  decomposition.  The  latter  to  a  certain  extent  adds  to  the  depth 
of  colour,  and  the  same  result  is  produced  by  the  intentional  addition 
of  any  restrainer,  but  at  the  expense  of  rapidity  of  exposure  and  of 
development,  as  well  as  of  gradation.  In  order  to  secure  the  utmost 
delicacy  of  gradation,  the  solution  should  contain  no  more  restrainer 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  cleanliness  of  working. 

To  make  the  developer  by  the  precipitation  process  ferrous  sulphate 
is  mixed  with  either  oxalic  acid  or  oxalate  of  potash  (taking  care  that 
the  latter,  if  used,  is  not  in  excess),  the  precipitated  ferrous  oxalate 
allowed  to  subside,  washed,  and  dissolved  in  potassium  oxalate.  Two 
parts,  by  weight,  of  oxalic  acid,  and  one  of  ferrous  sulphate,  are  dis¬ 
solved  separately  in  hot  water,  the  iron  solution  being  slightly  acidu¬ 
lated  with  sulphuric  acid.  When  dissolved  the  two  are  mixed  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour  or  two,  or  longer,  as  the  precipitation 
takes  place  very  gradually.  Upon  first  mixing  a  clear  yellow  solution 
is  produced  with  no  signs  of  precipitation,  but  in  a  short  time  it  be¬ 


comes  cloudy,  and  gradually  deposits  a  bulky  precipitate  of  oxalate  of 
iron  in  bright  yellow  powder.  When  the  whole  of  this  has  settled,  and 
the  supernatant  liquid  retains  but  a  slight  yellow  tint  from  the  soluble 
ferric  oxalate  it  contains,  it  is  decanted  as  closely  as  possible  and  fresh 
water  added,  well  stirred,  and  allowed  to  subside  a  second  time ;  a 
second  decantation  will  leave  the  oxalate  of  iron  sufficiently  pure  for 
use,  when  it  may  be  drained  and  dried  on  a  tile  or  dish,  and  kept  in 
that  state,  or,  if  preferred,  preserved  in  the  moist  state. 

If  oxalate  of  potash  be  used  in  place  of  oxalic  acid  the  iron  salt 
must  be  kept  slightly  in  excess  of  the  equivalent  proportions,  other¬ 
wise  a  portion  of  the  precipitate  will  be  dissolved  by  the  excess  of 
oxalate  of  potash.  If  three  parts,  by  weight,  of  potassium  oxalate, 
and  five  of  ferrous  sulphate  be  employed,  the  latter  slightly  acidulated 
as  before,  the  proportions  will  be  about  correct.  The  potash  solution 
should  be  poured  into  that  of  iron,  and  not  vice  versa,  when  the  pre¬ 
cipitation  will  take  place  instantly;  if  the  iron  be  poured  into  the 
potash  solution,  the  latter,  being  in  excess,  will  dissolve  the  ferrous 
oxalate  as  rapidly  as  it  is  formed  during  the  first  part  of  the  mixing, 
and  the  subsequent  precipitation  will  be  greatly  retarded.  When  the! 
oxalate  of  iron  is  completely  deposited  it  is  washed  and  collected  as 
before. 

The  original  instructions  for  completing  the  developer  were  to  make, 
a  hot  saturated  solution  of  neutral  oxalate  of  potash,  and  to  allow  that 
to  saturate  itself  by  boiling  with  oxalate  of  iron.  But  for  several 
reasons  I  consider  it  better  to  make  a  solution  of  oxalate  cf  potash  of 
definite  strength  by  dissolving  one  ounce  of  the  salt  in  three  fluid 
ounces  of  water.  This  may  be  made  in  quantity  and  kept  as  a  stock 
solution,  as  it  will  not  deteriorate  in  the  least.  When  required  foi 
use  the  necessary  quantity  is  heated  in  a  flask  or  capsule,  and  shaken, 
up  with  a  quantity  of  the  oxalate  of  iron  until,  upon  allowing  the* 
mixture  to  subside,  the  clear  liquid  has  a  deep  ruby  colour.  Tliel 
quantity  of  oxalate  of  iron  employed  is  immaterial  provided  it  lxl 
sufficient  to  saturate  the  potash  solution  and  leavo  an  excess,  which 
upon  decanting  the  clear  solution,  should  at  once  be  washed  witl 
water  to  free  it  from  soluble  salts,  which  would  cause  its  decomposi¬ 
tion.  It  is  some  years  since  I  measured  the  quantity  of  oxalate  of  iroi  f 
taken  into  solution  in  this  manner,  but  I  think,  from  recollection,  it  b 
about  forty  grains  to  each  ounce.  At  any  rate,  if  it  is  desired  to  b( 
very  careful,  that  quantity  of  the  dry  ferrous  oxalate  can  be  used,  ancl 
if  it  should  be  entirely  dissolved  a  little  more  can  be  added. 

The  greatest  uniformity  in  action  is,  however,  obtained  by  makim 
a  solution  containing  a  definite  quantity  of  iron  short  of  saturation! 
though  of  course  such  a  preparation  will  not  possess  the  highesl 
possible  energy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  less  liable  to  decompositio  9 
or  to  vary  in  strength  with  alteration  of  temperature.  A  solution 
less  liable  to  decompose  is  also  formed  by  dissolving  the  iron  salt  ill 
cold  oxalate  of  potash,  but  it  takes  a  much  longer  time  to  dissolve! 
especially  to  saturation.  There  is,  however,  less  oxidation  thaitl 
when  heat  is  employed,  and  consequently  less  of  that  powerful 
retarder,  ferric  oxalate,  formed,  and  so  it  happens  that  a  solutioi 
formed  in  the  cold,  though  it  may  contain  less  iron,  is  actually  mor 
energetic  and  gives  a  better  colour  than  another  made  hot. 

Naturally  the  method  of  compounding  the  developer  is  less  con 
venient  than  the  modern  system  of  adding  ferrous  sulphate  to  exces . 
of  potassic  oxalate,  especially  as  the  solution  so  made  keeps  no  better: 
if  so  well,  as  that  by  the  simpler  plan.  But  for  the  sake  of  tin 
richer  tones  I  prefer  to  indulge  in  the  extra  trouble.  If  the  solution 
after  mixing  be  kept  constantly  in  a  well-lighted  place  and  carefulb 
corked,  and  the  portions  once  used  kept  separate,  it  will  retain  it  I 
energy  unimpaired  for  a  very  long  time.  When  I  make  a  stock  of  th> 
developer  I  prefer  to  keep  it  free  from  any  addition  of  either  acid  o 
soluble  bromide ;  the  former  seems  to  facilitate  the  formation  of  tin 
green  ferric-potassic  oxalate  which  marks  the  decomposition  of  th 
solution,  while,  in  preference  to  adding  bromide  at  all,  I  prefer  t 
mix  a  small  proportion  of  already  used  developer  with  the  fresh 
adding  a  few  drops  of  oxalic  acid  solution,  if  necessary,  at  the  tim 
of  using. 

The  simplest  methods  of  preserving  the  solution,  or  rather  o 
retarding  its  decomposition,  are  those  I  have  named,  protection  fron 
the  atmosphere  and  keeping  it  in  a  strong  light ;  the  first  prevent 
oxidation,  while  the  action  of  light  is  to  reconvert  any  ferric  salt  t< 
the  ferrous  state.  Many  expedients  besides  these  have  been  pu 
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forward  for  preserving  or  regenerating  the  developer,  such  as 
immersing  clean  iron  wire  or  adding  tartaric  acid — with  exposure 
to  light.  Sulphite  of  soda — potash  would  he  better — has  also  been 
added  to  reduce  the  ferric  salt,  hut  none  of  these  methods  appear  to 
he  wholly  satisfactory.  The  best  plan  I  have  myself  tried  is  to  add 
ferrous  sulphite,  which,  while  itself  a  developer,  reduces  any  ferric 
oxalate  that  may  he  formed,  being  converted  into  ferrous  sulphate, 
which  in  turn  become  converted  by  the  oxalate  of  potash  into  ferrous 
oxalate,  and  the  worst  addition  to  the  solution  is  a  very  small  trace 
of  sulphate  of  potash.  The  ferrous  sulphite  is,  however,  an  expensive 
salt,  difficult  to  obtain,  and  still  more  difficult  to  make  without 
proper  chemical  appliances. 

The  following  process,  however,  supplies  a  solution  that  may  be 
utilised.  Freshly  precipitated  ferrous  carbonate  is  drained  as  closely 
as  possible — not  an  easy  operation,  by  the  way— and  a  stream  of 
sulphurous  acid  passed  through  it  until  it  becomes  clear  by  solution. 
We  have  then  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphite  in  excess  of  sulphurous 
acid,  in  which  condition  it  appears  to  keep  very  well.  When  required 
for  use  the  excess  of  sulphurous  acid  is  got  rid  of  by  boiling  and  the 
precipitated  ferrous  sulphite  added  to  the  developer.  It  is  certainly 
some  trouble,  but  to  my  idea  the  end  justifies  it.  Of  course  this  is 
equally  useful  with  any  form  of  oxalate  developer. 

Those  who  would  shun  the  trouble  of  the  method  of  making  the 
developer  as  I  have  described  it,  will  obtain  very  good  results  by  the 
simpler  method  if  they  bear  in  mind  what  I  have  said  with  regard  to 
the  effect  of  strength  upon  colour.  For  rich  deep  blacks  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  ferrous  sulphate  to  potassic  oxalate  must  be  as  large  as 
possible,  1:3;  for  delicate  greys  it  may  be  1  :  G ;  an  adequate  quantity 
of  restraining  acid  and  of  soluble  bromide  being  used  in  each  case. 


STEREOSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Y. 

A  stereoscopic  slide  printed  on  paper  may  be  very  nice,  but  it 
cannot  compare  with  a  good  transparency.  It  has  been  said  many 
times  “  There  is  nothing  produced  by  photography  more  beautiful  than 
a  really  good  stereoscopic  transparency,” — “  The  most  perfect  transcript 
of  nature  that  photography  is  capable  of  rendering.” 

To  make  transparencies,  either  for  the  stereoscope  or  the  lantern^ 
we  have  first  to  consider  by  what  kind  of  light  they  are  to  be 
printed — daylight  or  artificial  light  ?  Then  we  shall  have  to  decide 
by  which  method  they  shall  be  copied — camera  printing  or  contact 
printing  p  If  we  decide  in  favour  of  daylight  then  there  is  no  question 
about  camera  printing  being  the  best.  If,  however,  contact  printing 
is  to  be  adopted,  that  at  once  decides  the  question  of  ivet  or  dry  plates, 
but  it  does  not  decide  which  kind  of  dry  plates,  viz.,  gelatine  or 
collodion, 

I  made  the  statement  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
some  time  ago,  that  gelatino-bromide  plates  were  better  suited  for 
making  stereoscopic  transparencies  upon  than  for  lantern  slides,  in 
fact,  I  said  “  gelatino-bromide  plates  (commercial  ones)  'were  unsuit¬ 
able  for  lantern  slides,”  and  I  take  it  that  a  thing  is  good  or  bad, 
suitable  or  unsuitable,  by  comparison.  If  gelatino-bromide  is  so 
suitable  for  negatives,  it  may  be  asked,  Why  then  is  it  not  so  for 
lantern  transparencies?  Well,  the  essentials  and  requirements  in 
the  latter  are  not  at  all  necessary  in  the  other.  The  conditions  are 
not  the  same.  I  do  not  say  good  transparencies  cannot  be  made  by 
gelatino-bromide,  for  I  have  made  dozens  myself,  but  there  is  a  much 
greater  uncertainty  about  it,  and  the  whole  conditions  must  be 
favourable.  The  difficulty  is  in  obtaining  pure  high  lights  with  half 
tone  and  detail,  and  the  right  density  in  the  shadows. 

In  developing  a  gelatino-bromide  plate,  whether  for  a  negative  or 
Lansparency,  the  detail  and  density  come  together;  with  collodion  it 
18  not  necessarily  so — we  can  develop  for  detail  firs}  and  intensify 
"ft enuards  Without  feat’^of Tagging  the  high  lights.  And  it  must  be 
ac  mowledged  that  up^to  the  present  time  there  is  neither  a  reliable 
mtensifier  or  reducer  suitable  for  gelatino-bromide  transparencies. 

.  The&e  changes  may  to  some  extent  be  effected  for  negatives.  But 
a  good  lantern  slide  there  must  be  no  stain,  it  must  possess  clear 
g  ass  in  some  portion  of  the  highest  light,  it  must  have  the  finest 
etail,  it  must  be  brilliant,  vigorous,  and  sparkle,  and  the  shadows 


not  too  thick  or  opaque.  But  such  qualities  in  a  negative  are  not 
required.  The  best  printing  negatives  are  not  the  brightest  to  look 
at,  and  if  projected  on  a  lantern  screen  would  often  be  pronounced 
fogged  and  fiat. 

.Then  how  is  it  there  are  so  many  gelatino-bromide  plates  sold  for 
making  lantern  slides  ?  The  answer  is  because  they  are  supposed  to 
save  trouble,  and  that  there  are  hundreds  of  amateurs  who  have 
become  fascinated  with  the  lantern  and  lantern  slide  making  vdio 
never  saw  any  other  process  used,  and  who  only  hear  of  collodion  as 
something  which  was  used  in  the  dark  ages,  or  else  it  is  that  sooner 
than  give  themselves  a  little  trouble  they  will  be  satisfied  with 
inferior  results.  There  are  scores  of  amateurs  who  wrorked  at  lantern 
slides  last  season  would  be  almost  ashamed  to  confess  to  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  waste  plates.  If  we  turn  to  the  professional  lantern  and 
stereoscopic  transparency  producers,  we  do  not  find  a  single  instance 
where  they  use  gelatino-bromide. 

Why  ?  It  cannot  be  a.  question  of  price  for  the  actual  plates,  for 
seeing  that  quarter-plates  can  be  bought  retail  at  any  dealers,  in  any 
town,  at  one  shilling  a  dozen,  which  price  covers  advertising,  printing, 
boxes,  and  making  up,  railway  carriage,  and  the  dealers  profits,  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  to  large  consumers  for  lantern  size  plates  is  easily 
arrived  at — say,  sixpence  per  dozen.  Then  it  is  not  the  price  that 
blocks  the  way.  The  process  is  not  suitable. 

Why  do  not  some  of  the  firms  who  make  lantern  plates  undertake 
to  produce  lantern  slides  from  amateurs’  negatives  as  they  do  enlarge¬ 
ments  ?  Because  it  would  not  pay  them  :  they  know  their  business  too 
well.  They  only  coat  and  sell  plates  for  other  people  to  buy  and  to 
spoil. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Woodbury  Photographic  Company  and 
the  Sciopticon  Company,  who  both  use  the  Woodbury  process,  and 
two  firms  in  Paris  who  use  albumen,  all  the  other  lantern  slide 
producers  use  collodion. 

But,  as  I  have  previously  remarked,  gelatino-bromide  is  more 
suitable  for  stereoscopic  than  for  lantern  slides,  because  it  is  not  so 
necessary  to  produce  pure  high  lights  for  stereoscopic  work ;  in  fact, 
a  good  stereoscopic  transparency  would  be  too  dense  and  too  flat  for 
the  lantern,  and  a  good  lantern  transparency  would  be  too  hard, 
chalky,  or  snowy  in  the  stereoscope.  But  to  obtain  the  best  results 
for  any  kind  of  transparencies  collodion  must  be  used,  and  for  contact 
printing  by  artificial  light  collodio-bromide  offers  perhaps  the  greatest 
advantages. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  give  the  details  of  the  process,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  do  not  know  anything  about  it  I  will  skim  over 
the  outlines.  Glass  plates  can  be  purchased  moderately  clean,  often 
requiring  nothing  more  than  rubbing  over  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool 
or  flannel  steeped  in  alcohol,  and  polishing  with  a  clean  leather  or  an 
old  silk  pocket-handkerchief.  They  are  next  “edged”  with  india- 
rubber  solution  (by  a  very  simple  tool— a  cork  with  a  piece  of  sponge 
fixed  on  the  end) ;  this  dries  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  applied.  The  collodio- 
bromide  emulsion,  which  may  be  purchased  ready  for  use,  is  then  poured 
on  the  plate  (a  similar  operation  to  varnishing  a  negative)  and  the 
plate  is  ready  for  drying,  which  may  be  done  by  gentle  heat,  say,  over 
a  spirit  lamp,  or,  better  still,  they  may  be  dried  spontaneously  by 
being  placed  upon  racks  inside  a  wooden  cupboard  or  box.  In  my 
own  practice  often  fifty  or  sixty  plates  are  coated  in  one  evening,  and 
by  the  next  day  they  are  dry  and  ready  for  use.  The  exposure  is 
conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  with  other  plates,  except  that  they 
may  be  a  little  slower.  When  removed  from  the  printing  frame  or 
camera  the  plate  is  flooded  with  dilute  alcohol  for  a  minute  (to  soften 
the  film),  then  it  is  placed  in  a  basin  of  water  to  remove  the  alcohol 
left  in  the  film,  and  now  development  is  proceeded  with,  much  in 
the  same  way  as  with  other  plates,  except  that  we  have  a  much 
greater  latitude  than  with  gelatino-bromide.  The  detail  may  be 
brought  out  first  and  intensified  afterwards  if  necessary,  then  wTashed 
for  a  minute  and  fixed,  and,  lastly,  washed  for  a  few  minutes,  instead 
of  hours  as  with  gelatino-bromide.  If  the  plate  be  found  over 
exposed,  all  the  detail  out,  but  flat  and  with  no  density,  it  may  be 
fixed  at  once,  and  intensified  with  the  greatest  confidence,  or  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  result  be  too  intense,  or  even  some  portion  too 
intense,  or  a  fogged  sky,  or  fogged  all  over,  this  defect  can  be  removed 
in  half  a  minute  by  a  weak  solution  of  iodine,  followed  by  another  dip 
in  the  fixing  solution;  and,  lastly,  if  the  result  be  not  satisfactory 
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from  any  other  cause,  the  whole  film  may  be  removed  in  two  seconds 
and  a  fresh  start  made  on  the  same  plate.  AVith  collodio-bromide 
there  need  be  no  accumulation  of  “  waste  plates. 

W.  I.  Chadwick. 


PHOTO- MICROGRAPHY. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  1 
lx  is  not  to  be  denied  that  photo-micrography  is  rapidly  coming  to 
the  front  as  a  means  of  recording  the  results  of  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion.  To  the  zoologist,  botanist,  geologist,  and  pathologist,  it  is  an 
invaluable  witness  or  registrar.  Without  it.  evidence  of  the  most, 
convincing  nature  could  not  be  produced,  and  with  it  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  can  be  inscribed  on  tablets 
of  silver  and  gold  with  marvellous  celerity  and  precision. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  present  paper  to  add  one  iota  to  the 
already  voluminous  and  conflicting  literature  on  the  best  and  onv 
true  way  to  success,  for  the  requirements  of  each  observer  are  different 
— different  as  the  eyes  of  the  eagle  and  the  fly.  Directness  of  pur¬ 
pose  is,  or  should  be,  the  first  aim  of  every  earnest  photo-micrographer. 

A  good  copying  (enlarging)  photographic  lens,  or  an  ordinary  magni¬ 
fying  glass,  will  serve  the  turn  of  those  wTio  do  not  aim  at  a  greater 
magnification  than  an  eight  to  ten  linear,  while  on  the  other  hand 
only  the  most  expensive  and  comparatively  valueless  objectives  can 
be  used  by  those  who  desire  to  temporise  by  combining  the  penetra¬ 
tion  characteristic  of  the  highest  powers  with  the  definition  of  the 
lowest.  Prettiness,  consisting  in  the  flattening  out  of  a  spherical  or 
cylindrical  object,  such  as  volvox  lieliopelta,  or  the  tracheal  tubes  of 
the  silkworm,  is,  if  not  an  error,  certainly  by  no  means  a  desideratum. 
The  workmanlike  result  of  the  well-trained  microscopist  and  photo¬ 
grapher  is  by  no  manner  of  means  characterised  by  a  result  giving 
equal  prominence  to  the  centre  of  attraction  and  the  peripheral  sur¬ 
roundings.  In  fact,  save  in  a  few  isolated  instances,  such  a  method 
of  treatment  indicates  only  an  utter  absence  of  motive.  The  true 
artist  and  scientist  alike  agree  in  giving  emphasis  to  the  leading  idea, 
leaving  it  to  the  architect  and  clerk  of  the  works  to  map  an  outline. 

The”  practical  microscopist  generally  employs  the  .  microscope  as  a 
microscope.  He  brings  it  to  bear  now  upon  a  tissue,  living,  un¬ 
mounted,  in  a  fluid;  now  upon  a  desiccated,  stained,  and  mounted 
skeleton.  Habitually  he  works  with  a  perpendicular  instrument, 
inclining  the  apparatus  as  seldom  as  possible.  Hence,  if  in.  pros¬ 
pecting  among  the  countless  fields  daily  brought  under  his  notice,. he 
shoultf  come  across  one  containing  some  vein  possibly  worth  exploring 
and  working — possibly  not — it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that,  at 
once,  almost  without  further  trouble,  the  camera  and  its  sensitive 
plate  should  be  ready  to  be  called  into  requisition.  It  follows,  then, 
if  we  understand  the  leading  features  of  a  good  microscopic  stand, 
that  whatever  objective  we  are  using,  and  whether  we  intend  photo¬ 
graphing  with  or  without  the  eye-piece — and  the  latter  method  is 
beyond  all  doubt  the  more  convenient — we  must  have  our  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus  ready  to  hand,  trustworthy,  and  in  nowise  inter¬ 
fering-further  than  is  necessitated  by  refocussing — with  the  micro¬ 
scope,  licrht,  subject,  field,  and  aspect. 

Ere  proceeding  with  any  details  regarding  the  two  models  of  a 
photo-micrographic  apparatus  before  you,  it  may  be  as  well  to  men¬ 
tion  the  more  important  qualities  required,  for  it  is  very  apparent, 
that  where  the  essential  points  are  attained,  the  beauty  and  value  of 
the  resulting  photograph  will  depend  upon  the  perfection  of  .  the 
lenses  employed,  the  judicious  selection  of  a  suitable  slide  or  object, 
the  skill  of  the  operator,  and  the  facility  with  which  special  appliances 
may  be  adapted  to  the  apparatus. 

Strength  and  rigidity,  implying  constant  parallelism  of  the  planes 
perpendicular  to  the  axis,  are  absolutely  necessary  in  a  good  photo- 
micrographic  instrument,  and  the  whole  machine  must  be  as  accurately 
centered  as  the  microscope  itself.  Every  movement,  should  be  smooth 
and  uniform,  in  order  to  promote  precision  and  rapidity  of  manipula¬ 
tion.  Once  in  situ  the  microscope  should  never  need  to  be  removed 
or  withdrawn  from  its  connexion  with  the  camera,  nor  altered  in  its 
relative  position  in  order  to  change  a  power  or  an  eye-piece,  or  to 
facilitate  the  finding  of  a  difficult  field.  As  already  suggested,  also, 
solid  and  liquid,  mounted  and  unmounted  objects,  should  not  require 
separate  positions  of  the  instrument,  but  should  be  photographed  just 
as  they  came  to  hand  and  are  observed.  In  addition  to  being  readily 
fitted  with  different  accessories,  such  as  the  Abbe  condenser .  or 
tubular  stops,  it  is  an  advantage  if  the  apparatus  is  capable  of  being 
worked  either  by  reflected  or  direct  illumination;  the  latter  condition 
forming  the  only  case  where  a  horizontal  position  may  reasonably  be 
considered  preferable  to  the  perpendicular.  In  addition  to  the  fore¬ 
going,  a  serviceable  combination  for  general  use  should  allow  of  a  fair 


extension  from  stage  to  plate,  while  maintaining  a  thorough  firranes- 
Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  when  the  light  is  reduced  to  a  miiiimuuj 
through  a  high  power  and  the  maximum  draw,  the  image  should 
not  be  examined  through  waxed  or  puttied  glass,  but  should  b 
focussed  in  mid-air,  without  any  intervening  substance. 

An  erect  photo-micrographic  apparatus  is  no  novelty,  but  in  com 
mon  with  their  horizontal  rivals  all  forms  leave  something  to  1, 
desired,  either  in  the  way  of  accuracy,  convenience,  extension,  & 

economv.  .  ,  ,  .  _  _ 

In  the  form  exhibited  these  qualities  have  been  particularly  studieo 
The  general  construction  of  the  instrument  is  as  follows.  Rigidl 
attached  by  its  centre,  and  accurately  made  perpendicular  to  the  (nin 
inches  by  six  and  a  half  inches)  base  plate  (drilled  in  the  common  axi- 
upon  which  the  microscope  is  clamped,  is  either  a  Hat  quadrilatera 
and  rectangular  tube  about  fifteen  inches  long,  or  a  couple  of  bra^ 
tubes,  a  la  trombone.  Within  the  single  tube  slides  a  plank  or  plat 
forty ’inches  long,  ending  at  the  top  in  a  flat  light  board  or  plate  (nin 
inches  by  six  and  a  half  inches)  at  right  angles  to  the  sliding  planl 
and  strictly  parallel  to  the  base  plate.  In  the  case  of  the  double  tub* 
there  are  a  couple  of  rods  ending  at  the  top  in  a  plate  of  simila 
construction.  In  all  other  details  the  instruments  are  practical 
identical,  and  may  be  described  as  one.  The  upper  plate  has  a 
oblon,r  aperture  the  size  of  a  quarter-plate  cut  in  it,  and  alongsk 
of  this  is  a  check  to  hold  the  dark  slide  in  its  place.  The  bellov 
body,  with  large  folds  to  allow  of  great  extension,  while  occupyin 
but  little  space  when  closed,  is  attached  to  the  under  surface  of  tl 
upper  board,  and  ends  in  a  still  slighter  board  fixed  in  proper  positio 
A  small  velvet  sleeve  keeps  out  extraneous  light.  W  hen  the  camei 
i3  not  in  use  the  rod  or  rods  are  pushed  down,  when  the  eye-piece 
the  microscope  rises  through  the  top  of  the  camera,  and  allows  of  tl 
instrument  being  employed  in  the  usual  xvay,  without  let  or  hindranc 
a  desideratum  of  the  highest  importance.  When  a  photograph  is 
be  taken,  the  rod  carrying  the  camera  is  simply  run  up  till  the  prop 
degree  of  magnification  is  obtained,  fitted  at  that  height,  the  imag 
as  explained  later,  is  refocussed,  and  the  exposure  may  be  ma 
without  further  trouble.  By  placing  the  base  plate  on  the  wo 
bench  or  table,  and  allowing  the  rod  to  almost  touch  the  flour,  a  mu 
greater  draw  is  obtainable  than  is  the  case  with  any  of  those  perpe 
dicular  instruments  in  which  the  bottom  of  the  rod  is  on  a  level  wi 
the  top  of  the  table,  and  though  it  requires  a  very  tall  man  to  foci 
when  the  camera  is  at  its  utmost  stretch,  yet  this  disadvantage  can 
overcome  as  usual,  either  by  Wring  the  entire  apparatus  or 
rising  to  its  height.  Or,  when  the  full  draw  is  frequently  requm, 
and  the  slides  are  prepared  and  mounted,  the  instrument  may 
lifted  bodily  and  used  horizontally  if  this  be  desired  exactly  in  . 
same  way  as  is  usually  done.  By  a  second,  though  much  sma 
tube,  sliding  on  the  tail-end  of  the  rod,  a  means  of  attachment 
afforded  for  a  gas  bracket,  a  support  obtained  for  a  lamp,  or  a  me: 
of  regulating  the  amount  of  incident  daylight  ensured,  in  which  < 
cumst'ances,  of  course,  the  reflecting  mirror  is  to  be  set  aside.. 

The  focussing  arrangement  consists  of  a  simple  magnifying  r 
attached  to  an  elbowed  rod,  which  alio ws  the  glass  to  be  broug  v 
every  portion  of  the  image  successively.  The  height  of  the  magn  . 
above  the  plane  corresponding  to  that  occupied  by  the  sensitive 
when  the  plate  is  in  position,  has  been  accurately  determined  by 
periments  upon  a  plate  of  glass  having  delicate  diamond  scratche.  ^ 
it,  or  a  few  fibres  of  cotton  wool  adhering  to  its  under  surface,  j 
focus  (virtual)  once  determined,  and  the  magnifier  fixed  to 
carrying  the  dark  slide,  a  glass  plate  waxed,  or  puttied  not  c  j 
becomes  entirely  superfluous,  but  is  absolutely  in  the  way.  W 
however,  be  used  the  first  time  the  instrument  is  employed  m  o* 
to  facilitate  the  determination  of  the  size  of  the  disc  or  image 

micrometer  at  various  distances.  ,  ,  .Jjf 

In  illustration  of  the  general  capacities  of  the  first  model,  a  ^ 
the  precision  and  ease  with  which  the  magnifier  can  focue  on  a  sere 
(. Eclidian )  plane,  the  accompanying  tabled  photographs  (a  ■> 

may  be  of  some  use.  Several  of  the  negatives,  notably  .  »  ,.a 

the  markings  of  the  diatoms,  Pleurosigma  Angulatum,  ^  u 

Subtilissima,  and  Navicula  rhomboides,  are,  thoug  as  s  aP 
be  wished,  by  far  too  fine  to  print  without  much  greater  enicen.  ^ 
Heliopelta,  however,  focussed  for  the  upper  edge  of  Jhe  " 
star-like  space,  for  the  meridional  zone  or.  outline,  and  or  g0 

midway  between  the  two,  affords  a  good  illustration  of  ru 
photo-micrography.  Among  the  rock  sections,  * 'n  >  )W 

and  Olivingabbro,  are  good  examples  of  the  special  w°  °  ^ 
powers.  So  also  are  the  great  bulk  of  the  sections  of 
of  plants,  and  almost  to  an  absurd  extent  are  the  Sa[cft’]amce$ 
pinus,  Acarus,  Pulex,  and  Cimex.  The  yeast  plant  (  ff(je8ids 
evisiee )  and  the  blood  corpuscles,  together  with  the  li  ^  g  ^ 
I  diatoms,  abundantly  exhibit  the  facility  with  which  a  q 
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ince  and  the  contents  of  a  liquid  medium  can  be  photographed 
ithout  any  preparation  where  the  stage  is  horizontal.  As  showing 
e  degree  of  magnification  to  be  obtained  without  a  special  power  at 
e  full  extension  of  the  bellows,  the  two  photographs  of  Spirogyra, 
getating  and  conjugating ,  each  magnified  about  800  diameters,  may 
i  put  forward.  The  stomata  of  the  lily  is  another  highly  magnified 
lotograph.  The  germ  of  the  disease  consumption  ( Bacillus  tuher- 
lom),  when  compared  with  the  exquisitely  defined  biconcave  dites 
the  blood  corpuscles  of  the  white  rat,  an  Albino  among  his 
/arthier  brethren,  sufficiently  shows  the  difference  in  the  nature  of 
irious  kinds  of  work.  To  expect  to  make  an  equally  effective 
ao-ram  of  these  two  subjects  is  equivalent  to  expecting  to  make 
om  a  balloon,  at  the  altitude  of  a  thousand  feet  or  so,  equally  strong 
lotographs  of  the  Libyan  desert  and  the  Roches  Moutonnees.  Finally, 
the  starch  grain  of  the  potato,  with  its  strongly  marked  striations 
id  sharply  defined  hilum,  and  in  the  “  all  over  sharp  ”  proboscis  of 
,e  blowfly,  you  have  another  example  of  legitimate  and  illegitimate 
loto-micrography,  for  in  the  former  instance  a  scientific  fact  has 
sen  brought  out  and  emphasised  by  attempting  to  do  justice  approxi- 
ately  to  one  plane,  whereas  in  the  latter  example  the  attempt  to  do 
|ual  justice  to  all  the  planes — to  compress  them,  so  to  speak,  and 
agni'fy  them  at  the  same  time — has  given  the  maximum  of  real  con- 
ision,  the  minimum  of  consequent  fact,  and  exemplifies  only  mistaken 
fort,  misguided  zeal.  A.  N.  Me  Alpine  and  H.  Brebner. 

- - ♦ - 

THROUGH  JAPAN  WITH  A  CAMERA. 

Chapter  I. — Tokio. — The  Objects  of  the  Journey. 

write  this  about  ten  days  after  returning  from  a  tour  through  the 
terior  of  Japan,  which  occupied  about  six  weeks  of  time.  The 
untry  of  Japan  is  one  which  is  exciting  so  much  interest  in  the 
rest  just  now,  and  is  in  real  truth  one  so  exceedingly  interesting, 
at  I  think  no  apology  is  required  for  giving  an  account  of  what  I 
perienced,  and  of  some  of  the  things  I  saw  “  in  the  interior.” 

I  took  a  small  camera  with  me  and  made  a  number  of  exposures, 
it  for  reasons  which  will  be  explained  hereafter,  the  results  were 
it  as  good  as  they  should  have  been.  This  is  of  less  consequence, 
nvever,  as  I  have,  almost  everywhere,  been  able  to  get  excellent 
lotographs  of  the  most  notable  objects  done  by  Japanese  photo- 
aphers,  and  as  my  object  in  writing  is  by  no  means  to  exhibit  my 
ra  skill  as  a  photographer,  but  rather  to  try  to  give  an  account  of  a 
untry  which,  from  its  total  difference  from  our  own,  is  well  worth 
lowing  something  of,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  making  use  of  these 
lotographs. 

Some  apology  is  perhaps  necessary  for  the  personal  way  in  which 
write,  but  considering  this  matter  well,  I  have  concluded  that  I  can 
nvey  to  readers  the  impressions  made  on  mj^self  better  by  a  purely 
rsonal  narrative  than  in  any  other  way.  I  shall  try  to  avoid  all 
counts  of  incidents  purely  personal,  except  those  which  appear  to 
!e  to  illustrate  the  peculiarities  either  of  the  country  or  the  condi- 
ms  of  life  or  manners  of  the  people.  A  word  first  as  to  the  object 
my  travels,  and  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  journey  was 
ade. 

The  time  was  holiday  time,  the  summer  vacation,  a  time  when  all 
reign  dwellers  in  Tokio  who  can  possibly  manage  it  fly  from  the 
arfully  damp  heat  of  the  summer  months  of  that  city  to  parts  which 
ay  he  cool,  and  will  at  any  rate  not  be  so  damp  (as  it  sometimes  is 
lire)  that  mould  appears  on  one’s  boots  a  few  hours  after  they  are 
acked.  I  returned  to  this  sort  of  weather  a  week  ago.  I  leave  the 
ader  to  imagine  how  one  feels  with  the  thermometer  at  90°  or  even 
80°,  and  with  the  atmosphere  so  completely  saturated  with  water 
I  describe.  To-day  the  expected  change  has  come  quite  suddenly. 
ie  air  is  dry,  and  although  the  temperature  is  really  higher  than 
sterday,  the  difference  in  one’s  sensations  is  indescribable.  Yester- 
y  to  make  the  pen  crawl  over  the  paper  seemed  an  exertion  almost 
•st  endurance ;  to-day  it  runs  almost  of  its  own  accord. 

The  journey  was  made,  in  the  first  place,  to  get  out  of  this  unbear- 
le  heat ;  in  the  second  place,  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  sanitary 
ndition  of  some  of  the  towns  in  Japan;  and  the  camera  was,  truth 
tell,  only  of  third-rate  importance.  The  fact,  however',  that  the 
urney  was  official,  or  semi-official,  resulted  in  my  seeing  far  more  of 
e  customs  of  the  Japanese  than  I  should  have,  had  I  been  merely 
pleasure  bent.  I  had  with  me,  as  travelling  companion,  a  medical 
ctor,  who  is  an  executive  member  of  the  sanitary  bureau ;  and,  as 
terpreter  and  assistant,  a  graduate  of  the  college  of  engineering. 
3 1  may  have  to  mention  them  hereafter,  and  as  I  am  sure,  if  they 
er  see  this,  it  can  give  them  no  offence,  I  give  their  actual  names — 
r.  Goto  and  Mr.  Nagasaki. 


Tokio  is  on  the  east  coast  of  Japan,  about  half-way  between  the 
northern  extremity  and  the  southern.  The  route  we  decided  on  was 
briefly  as  follows.  We  arranged  to  go  by  steamer  to  the  north  of  the 
country — to  Yezo,  in  fact,  an  island  north  of  the  mainland  altogether 
— and  from  there  to  make  our  way  through  the  interior  of  the  northern 
half  of  the  island,  calling  at  all  the  large  towns.  Before  we  leave 
Tokio  I  must  give  the  reason  for  the  non-success  of  a  great  number 
of  my  own  exposures. 

Before  I  started  I  was  expecting  daily  the  arrival  of  a  box  which, 
amongst  other  things,  was  to  contain  a  few  boxes  of  plates.  I  had, 
just  before  starting,  the  following  plates  on  hand  of  the  size  I  wished 
to  work :  one  dozen  of  my  own  make,  and  two  dozen  which  had  been 
given  me  by  Mr.  Ripley,  of  New  York. 

My  own  plates  were  good  enough,  but  were  not  suited  to  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  over  ninety  in  the  shade;  as  a  consequence,  I  lost  the  first 
three  that  I  developed,  the  film  melting  off  before  I  knew  what  had 
happened.  The  others  were  saved  by  the  use  of  ice,  and  made  good 
negatives. 

Of  Ripley’s  plates  the  following  has  been  the  fate.  One  dozen 
were  exposed,  and  turned  out  to  be  of  the  highest  quality,  giving  the 
best  negatives  I  have  got.  The  other  dozen  were  said  to  be  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  rapidity,  and  fortunately  I  had  exposed  two  of  these  befoie 
an  accident  happened  to  the  others,  and  can  certify  that  they  were 
of  very  remarkable  sensitiveness,  giving  very  fully  exposed  negatives 
of  street  scenes  with  drop  shutter  exposure  of  about  one-twelfth  of  a 
second  at  fr.  The  rest  of  the  plates  were  spoiled,  the  jinrikisha  riding 
over  country  roads  having  one  day  broken  open  the  box.  Of  course,  1 
have  no  one  but  myself  to  blame  for  not  having  packed  them  better, 
and  can  only  say  that  jinrikisha  riding  in  Tokio  had  given  me  no  idea 
of  what  such  riding  would  be  in  the  country. 

The  expected  box  did  not  arrive,  and  I  found  it  necessary  to  buy 
what  plates  I  could  in  Yokohama.  I  found  that  the  only  plates  of 
the  size  I  wanted  (C|x4|)were  some  by  a  San  Francisco  maker. 
And  what  plates  they  were !  If  I  felt  certain  of  what  I  believe, 
namely,  that  this  San  Francisco  maker  had  purposely  sent  to  Japan  a 
batch  of  plates  that  had  turned  out  bad,  thinking  that  it  was  so  far  a 
country  that  the  selling  of  the  bad  plates  would  not  injure  his  reputa¬ 
tion — if  I  felt  sure  of  this  I  should  give  him  such  an  advertisement  as 
he  would  not  be  likely  to  forget.  As  it  is,  I  take  the  most  charitable 
view  of  the  case  I  can  (it  is  just  conceivable  that  the  plates  have  been 
spoiled  since  they  left  San  Francisco),  and  conceal  his  name.  If  this 
ever  meets  his  eye— he  is  sure  to  be  self-conscious  enough  to  know 
who  is  referred  to — let  him  know  that  the  least  I  consider  he  should 
do,  in  the  way  of  compensation  for  his  sins,  is  to  send  a  number  of 
good  plates.  I  have  heard  that  he  can  make  good  plates,  but  those  I  had 
were  simply  vile.  They  were  slowr,  yet  had  all  the  faults,  in  the  way 
of  thin  image,  tendency  to  fog,  &c.,  of  rapid  plates,  and,  moreover, 
they  were  simply  covered  with  insensitive  spots  of  all  sizes.  Not 
hopeful  plates  to  carry  to  the  country.  AV.  K.  Burton. 

- - + - 

ON  ORTHOCIIROMAT1C  COLLODION  EMULSION. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Imperial  Royal  Teaching  and  Experimental  Establishment 
for  Photography  and  Reproduction  Processes  in  Vienna.] 

Photographic  collodion  negatives  undoubtedly  possess,  in  one  respect, 
a  superiority  over  gelatine  negatives.  In  the  transparency  of  the  film 
and  in  delicacy  of  the  modulation  of  the  image  the  former  excel  the 
latter,  and  as  this  is  a  matter  of  especial  importance  in  photo¬ 
mechanical  printing  methods  I  resolved  to  introduce  the  orthochro- 
matic  collodion  process  (in  the  form  of  bromide  of  silver  emulsion) 
into  the  Imperial  Roval  Teaching  Establishment  for  1  hotographv  and 
Reproduction  Processes.  Orthochromatic  photography  with  bromide 
of  silver  and  collodion  has  indeed  been  employed  for  a  considerable 
time  past  in  some  few  studios,  yet  no  communications  respecting 
their  methods  have  issued  from  these  establishments,  which  would 
have  allowed  one  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  plates  easily  and 
certainly.  I  therefore  resumed  my  previous  experiments  and 
succeeded  in  arranging  the  following  extremely  simple  method, 
which,  in  spite  of  its  extreme  simplicity,  is  also  very  reliable. 

The  following  method  has  already  been  used  for  a  month  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Imperial  Royal  Teaching  and  Experimental  Institution, 
and  details  were  given  in  the  lecture  at  that  establishment  oil  t  ie 
14th  of  May. 

The  emulsion  is  prepared  as  follows  : —  .  . 

A.  1  5  grammes  crystallised  nitrate  of  silver  are  dissoned  in  a 
bottle  in  12  c,c.  water,  and  then  90  c.c.  alcohol  of  95  per  cent,  is 
added;  the  whole  is  then  mixed  with  150  c.c.  of  4  percent,  raw 

C°B°d15  grammes  pure  crystallised  bromide  of  cadmium  are  dissolved 
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at  a  gentle  heat  in  7 o  c.c.  of  an  alcoholic  solution  (1:800)  of  eosine,* 
and  then  added  to  loO  c.c.  of  4  per  cent,  raw  collodion. 

In  the  dark  room,  the  bromide  and  collodion  is  to  he  gradually 
added,  agitating  the  mixture  all  the  time  to  the  silver  and  collodion, 
until  there  is  only  5  or  10  c.c.  of  the  bromide  and  collodion  left.  One 
should  then  begin  to  test  the  emulsion  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the 
nil  rate  of  silver  be  still  present  in  the  emulsion  in  excess. 

This  collodion  emulsion  only  works  well  when  it  still  retains  a 
slight  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  induces  the  formation  of  eosine 
of  silver.  If  the  bromide  be  in  excess,  only  the  far  less  powerfully 
sensitising  action  of  the  eosine  alone  comes  into  play,  and  the  emulsion 
is  very  insensitive.  To  test  for  excess  of  silver  nitrate  pour  a  few  drops 
of  the  emulsion  upon  a  glass  plate,  allow  it  to  stiffen  and  then  drop  a 
drop  of  a  solution  of  yellow  chromate  of  potassium  ( ?  bichromate  of 
potassium. —  Translator )  upon  it.  If  there  be  still  a  great  excess  of 
nitrate  of  silver  present,  a  deep  cherry  coloured  spot  of  chromate  of 
silver  will  be  formed.  In  that  case  one  would  add  some  more  plain 
collodion  and  repeat  the  test.  As  soon  as  the  drop  of  bichromate  of 
potassium  only  produces  a  pale  orange  reddish  spot  the  emulsion  is 
usable. 

An  emulsion  with  a  great  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  gives  more 
sensitive  and  powerful  films,  but  they  are  dirty  and  often  foggy. 
When  there  is  too  slight  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  the  emulsion  is 
insensitive  and  the  ortkochromatic  action  decreases.  In  this  case  one 
dissolves  a  gramme  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  a  few  drops  of  water,  adds 
10  c.c.  alcohol,  and  mixes  this  solution  gradually  with  the  emulsion 
until  a  good  test  plate  results.  (Emulsions  with  much  dye  require  also 
more  nitrate  of  silver.)  The  emulsion  may  be  used  at  once,  but  it  is 
better  to  put  off  using  it  until  after  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours. 
The  plates  to  be  coated  are  to  have  a  little  caoutchouc  solution  run 
round  their  edges,  they  are  then  to  be  collodionised  as  usual,  and 
when  set,  dipped  into  a  vessel  of  spring  water  and  left  there  just 
until  the  water  ceases  to  be  repelled  by  any  part  of  the  surface. 
By  this  means  any  nitrate  remaining  in  the  original  unwashed 
emulsion  is  removed.  It  is  best  to  expose  the  plates  while  still 
wet  as  after  drying  they  are  less  sensitive.  The  time  required 
for  the  exposure  is  about  half  that  required  for  wet  collodion  with 
the  iron  developer.  Most  paintings  may  be  orthochromatically 
photographed  with  this  emulsion  without  the  interposition  of  a 
yellow  screen.  A  harsh  blue  may  be  softened  by  a  yellow  screen 
stained  with  aurantia. 

As  a  developer  either  ferrous  oxalate  or  pyro  and  soda  or 
ammonia  may  be  used.  The  following  developer  which  has  been 
formulated  and  used  by  others  is  also  good : — 


Water  . 

A. 

Sodium  sulphite  . 

Bromide  of  potassium  .  . 

.  a  „ 

Citric  acid . . 

Fyrogallic  acid  . 

Ammonia . .  . 

B. 

.......  1  volume. 

Water  . 

G  volumes. 

Before  using  mix  100  c.c.  water,  10  CsC.  pyro  (A),  and  10  c.c. 
ammonia  of  a  one  to  six  solution  of  ammonia. 

The  picture  appears  quickly  and  is  fully  developed  in  from  GO  to  50 
seconds.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  serves  to  fix  with.  Should  the  plates 
fog  with  this  developer,  a  mixture  of  G  parts  of  B,  12  parts  of  A,  and 
100  parts  water  may  be  used. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  when  the  collodion  emulsion  plates 
have  been  over  exposed  the  silver  deposit  is  coloured  red.  After 
fixing,  the  plate  is  washed,  flooded  with  weak  alcohol  (fifty  per  cent.) 
in  order  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  eosine,  and  then  rinsed  once 
more  with  water. 

Intensification  is  almost  never  necessary,  but  it  can  be  effected  by 
means  of  silver  and  pyro  and  citric  acid. 

Reduction  is  more  frequently  necessary;  for  this  the  well  known 
mixture  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  red  prussiate  of  potash  (ferri- 
eyanide  of  potassium)  does. 

The  emulsion  keeps  eight  to  fourteen  days,  after  which  fog 
frequently  sets  in.  It  a  better  keeping  emulsion  be  desired,  prepare 
it  at  first  with  a  slight  excess  of  bromide  of  silver  and  only  add  the 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  just  before  using. 

Good  results  are  also  obtained  when  the  emulsion  is  precipitated 
with  water,  washed,  dried,  dissolved  in  ether  and  alcohol,  the  dye 

’  Many  kinds  of  eosine  give  a  deeper  stain  and  are  used  diluted  to  1  :2000. 
I  use  the  (gelbstick)  yellovvstiek  eosine,  because  the  (blaustick)  bluestick  does 
not  suit  this  process  so  well.  Phloxin  may  also  be  used. 


and  nitrate  of  silver  added,  and  then  used.  The  first  method  in, 
however,  simpler,  quicker,  and  less  expensive. 

In  using  collodion  emulsion  plates  a  preservative  of  albumen  or  of 
gelatine  has  been  tried  with  not  unfavourable  results. 

J.  M.  Edkji,  Prof. 

- + - 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  THE  GLASGOW  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION  OF  1888. 

Y. — The  Old  Brigg  o’  Turk. 

In  my  last  I  conducted  my  readers  to  the  Trossachs,  and  when  there 
no  tourist  should  fail  going  on  to  Glenfinlas  and  the  Brigg  o’  Turk,  so 
famous  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Lady  of  the  Lake : — 

“  And  when  the  Brigg  o’  Turk  was  won, 

The  headmost  horseman  rode  alone.” 

This  celebrated  spot  is  quite  near  the  “  Trossachs  Hotel,”  and  tourists 
proceeding  there  via  Callander  by  coach  cross  the  Brigg  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  before  ariving  at  the  hotel;  but  recently, since  the  fine  mountain 
road  has  been  made  from  Aberfoyle,  very  many  tourists  visit  the 
Trossachs  without  seeing  this  delightful  clachan.  Should  the  tourist 
proceed  via  Aberfoyle,  and  be  desirous  of  visiting  it,  he  must  leave 
the  coach  as  it  enters  the  celebrated  Pass  of  the  Trossachs,  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  past  the  hotel  a  short  walk  of  about  fifteen  minutes  brings 
him  to  the  spot.  The  walk  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  to  be  found 
anywhere,  and  on  the  way  many  good  pictures  can  be  got,  especially 
the  view  of  Loch  Achray,  looking  through  the  avenue,  with  its 
islands  so  nicely  wooded,  and  Ben  Venue  soaring  its  lofty  head  in  tbe 
near  distance.  Having  a  south  exposure  this  picture  is  best  taken 
early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  evening.  The  distance  from  the 
hotel  to  the  Brigg  o’  Turk  is  only  about  a  mile,  and  a  visit  with  the 
camera  will  well  repay  the  trouble  of  walking  the  distance. 

Not  only  is  it  the  old  Brigg  which  is  so  attractive,  but  here  likewise 
the  tourist  will  find  scenery  of  great  beauty.  Arriving  at  the  Brigg 
and  proceeding  by  a  narrow  pathway  on  the  left,  the  visitor  soon  finds 
himself  at  the  entrance  of  Glenfinlas,  with  its  rocky  bed  and  mountain 
torrents.  Days  may  be  spent  here.  As  the  visitor  proceeds  up  the 
glen,  fresh  pictures  are  constantly  opening  up  before  him,  but  after  a 
walk  of  about  a  mile  he  comes  to  the  cataract, 

“  Whose  waters  their  wild  tumult  toss 
Adown  the  black  and  craggy  boss 
Of  that  huge  cliff,  whose  ample  verge 
Tradition  calls  the  Hero’s  Targe.” 

No  photographer  should  visit  this  vicinity  without  going  up  Glen¬ 
finlas.  Not  only  will  the  tourist  have  wild  mountain  scenery  to  work 
upon  if  he  pays  a  visit  to  the  clachan ;  he  will  get  a  few  examples  of 
Highland  huts.  The  old  Siniddv  is  a  rare  bit  and  should  not  be  missed; 
it  makes  a  good  picture  taken  from  the  road  leading  through  the 
clachan  up  the  glen,  having  a  charming  mountain  background.  This 
must  be  taken  before  the  sun  gets  too  far  west. 

Another  good  picture  is  to  be  got  to  the  south  of  the  road.  Nest¬ 
ling  among  trees  on  the  right,  almost  opposite  the  entrance  to  the 
clachan,  and  just  before  the  visitor  comes  to  the  ruins  of  the  old 
hotel,  will  be  noticed  a  small  pathway  leading  off  the  main  road. 
This  path  must  be  looked  for  to  be  seen.  Having  found  it,  a  short 
distance  will  bring  y6u  to  the  old  road,  leading  to  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  old  bridges  to  be  found  anywhere.  Several  very  good 
views  are  to  be  had  here. 

Beyond  all  others,  however,  is  the  celebrated  “  Royal,”  one  of  the 
best  bits  for  photography  now  extant.  No  one  can  pass  this  hut 
without  noticing  it.  There  is  a  good  story  connected  with  the 
“  Royal”  which  explains  its  getting  such  a  high-sounding  title.  For 
many  years  there  resided  here  Mrs.  Ferguson,  or,  as  she  was  better 
known,  “Muckle  Kate.”  Mrs.  Ferguson  was  quite  a  character  in  her 
way,  and  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  were  all  the  same  to  her.  On 
one  occasion,  when  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  was  staying  in  the  district, 
she  was  being  driven  through  the  Brigg  o’  Turk,  and  having  heard  of 
Muckle  Kate  as  quite  a  character,  she  expressed  a  desire  to  see  her. 
John  Brown  at  once  complied  with  Her  Majesty’s  wish,  but  took  care 
not  to  let  Kate  know  of  the  visit.  Kate  was  quite  equal,  however,  to 
the  occasion.  On  being  told  that  it  was  the  Queen  who  called  upon 
her,  Kate  at  once  invited  Her  Majesty  inside,  an  invitation  which  the 
Queen  most  graciously  took  advantage  of.  No  sooner  inside  than 
Kate  proceeded  to  find  the  “  bottle,”  and  of  course,  in  her  own  free 
Highland  way,  offered  Her  Majesty  a  dram,  without  any  fuss  orceie- 
mony,  from  her  own  hands,  remarking  that  it  was  “  a  drop  of  the  real 
mountain  dew,”  and  what  made  it  all  the  better  was  it  had  never  pan 
Her  Majesty  any  duty.  On  leaving,  Her  Majesty  presented  Kate  with 
a  gold  coin  bearing  her  own  image,  and  suggested  to  Kate  that  i 
would  be  better  to  have  the  place  cleaned  up  a  bit. 
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The  writer  has  this  story  on  the  authority  of  Kate’s  sister,  who 
still  lives  in  the  hut. 

I  hardly  know  of  any  other  place  which  offers  such  a  variety  of 
pictures  as  the  Brigg-  o’  Turk.  In  the  season  it  is  regularly  visited  by 
painters,  and  one  seldom  goes  past  it  without  meeting  an  “  R.A.” 
or  some  other  celebrity  in  the  open  with  his  easel.  Clean  but 
rough  accommodation  can  be  had  in  several  of  the  houses  in  the 
clachan,  and  also  in  the  neighbouring  huts  at  Duncraggan,  where 
also  some  good  pictures  may  be  got. 

Should  it,  however,  not  be  convenient  to  the  tourist  to  linger  here, 
a  pleasant  day’s  excursion  may  be  made  from  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh 
by  leaving  with  any  of  the  early  trains  for  Callander,  and  proceeding 
by  coach,  which  takes  the  tourist  to  the  Brigg  early  in  the  forenoon, 
and,  seeing  the  coaches  in  the  season  return  as  late  as  about  six 
o’clock,  a  good  hard  day's  work  may  be  done  and  the  return  journey 
made  to  Glasgow  in  time  for  supper.  Visitors  by  way  of  Callander 
would  also  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  celebrated  Pass  o’  Leny, 
where  another  day’s  work  can  be  obtained.  T.  N.  Armstrong. 

- 4. - ■ 

INSTANTANEOUS  SHUTTERS. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Northern  Counties’  Photographic 
')  j,  Association.] 

Though,  in  accordance  with  English  usage,  I  have  adopted  the  above 
title,  I  certainly  prefer  the  American  one  of  “Automatic  Exposers,”  as 
more  correctly  describing  the  aim  and  nature  of  the  instruments  in 
question.  So  much  has  already  been  written  on  the  subject  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  anything  very  novel;  and  probably  the  most 
useful  thing  I  can  do  is  to  state  concisely  and  clearly  the  most  important 
mechanical  points  to  be  observed  in  the  construction  of  a  shutter,  and 
then  to  add  a  few  words  of  description  of  the  most  important  shutters  in 
the  market,  pointing  out  how  far  they  agree  with  the  conditions  laid 
down  as  essential.  Taking  these  in  the  order  of  importance,  they  may 
be  summed  up  a‘s  follows  : — 

1.  The  shutter  must  not  shake  the  camera. 

2.  The  illumination  must  be  equal  all  over  the  plate,  or  greater  for  the 
foreground  than  for  the  distance  and  sky. 

3.  The  shutter  must  let  through  as  much  light  as  possible  during  the 
time  it  remains  open. 

4.  The  exposure  must  be  adjustable  to  constant  and  approximately 
known  periods. 

5.  The  shutter  must  be  portable — that  is  to  say,  neither  too  heavy,  too 
bulky,  or  too  delicate  to  stand  ordinary  rough  usage.  It  is  convenient 
that  it  should  also  serve  for  time  exposures. 

There  are  three  positions  in  which  the  shutter  may  be  placed,  and  it 
will  be  convenient  to  consider  their  respective  advantages  before  dis¬ 
cussing  the  construction  of  the  shutters  themselves.  These  are  (1),  in 
place  of  the  diaphragm  ;  (2),  immediately  in  front  or  behind  the  lens ; 
and  (3),  close  in  front  of  the  plate.  A  great  advantage  of  the  first  posi¬ 
tion  is  that  it  has  absolutely  no  effect  on  the  equality  of  the  illumination 
other  than  a  stop  has.  If  the  lens  illuminates  evenly  with  full  aperture, 
it  will  still  do  so  with  any  diaphragm  shutter.  It  is,  however,  well  known 
to  photographers  that  with  most  lenses  a  peculiar  sort  of  blurring  is 
produced,  if  by  accident  a  stop  is  so  inserted  as  to  admit  two  pencils  of 
light  from  opposite  sides  of  the  aperture,  owing  to  the  correction  of  the 
lens  not  being  absolutely  perfect ;  and  this  effect  must  be  produced  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  by  shutters  which,  like  the  Grimston  and  several 
other  popular  shutters,  go  and  return  in  the  diaphragm  slit.  I  must  own 
that  it  is  not  generally  perceptible,  but  I  should  expect  it  sometimes  to 
be  apparent  in  enlargements  and  lantern  slides,  as  a  sort  of  slight  one¬ 
sided  blur.  It  is  therefore  better  that  the  shutter  should  open  centrally, 
and  it  is  worth  noting  that  this  is  practically  accomplished  by  a  simple 
drop  shutter  working  in  the  diaphragm  position,  since  the  side  of  the 
aperture  which  was  first  to  open  is  also  first  to  close.  Almost  the  only 
objection  to  such  a  shutter  is  the  necessity  of  cutting  the  lens  mount  to 
let  it  go  through.  Another  advantage  of  placing  the  shutter  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  stop  (or  close  alongside  it)  is,  that  here  the  pencils  of  rays 
all  cross,  and  hence  pass  through  the  smallest  area  ;  and  the  aperture  of 
the  shutter  may  be  small,  and  consequently  light.  This  not  only  favours 
portability,  but  lessens  the  risk  of  vibration. 

The  second  position  near  the  lens  has  most  of  the  same  advantages 
but  in  a  less  degree ;  it  requires  no  fitting  or  altering  of  the  lens  mount 
and  is  easily  applied  and  removed,  and  it  lends  itself  readily  to  giving  the 
sky  a  shorter  exposure  than  the  foreground.  In  this  position  the  shutter 
must  on  no  account  open  centrally,  unless  the  time  during  which  it  is 
fully  open  bears  a  very  large  proportion  to  that  during  which  it  is  opening 
or  shutting,  for  the  result  of  placing  a  cap  with  a  central  hole  in  front  of 
the  diaphragm  (or  behind  it)  is  to  cut  off  all  light  from  the  edges  of  the 
plate  while  illuminating  the  centre.  A  shutter  attached  to  the  hood  of 
the  lens  is  generally  in  the  most  favourable  position  for  shaking  the 
camera  if  it  produces  any  shock ! 

The  third  position,  immediately  in  front  of  the  plate,  is  in  many 
respects  the  most  favourable  of  all ;  but  is  probably  the  least  popular, 
since  the  shutter  is  necessarily  large  and  has  to  be  specially  fitted  to  the 
camera.  It  has  been  explained  that  a  shutter  near  the  lens  cuts  off  a 
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portion  of  light  from  the  whole  of  the  plate  during  opening  and  closing, 
so  that  a  longer  total  exposure  is  required  than  if  this  was  not  the  case. 
The  special  virtue  of  the  position  close  to  the  plate  is  that  the  portion  of 
the  plate  which  is  uncovered  receives  the  light  from  the  whole  of  the 
lens  for  the  whole  of  the  time,  and  hence  a  narrow  slit  may  be  used,  and 
the  motion  of  the  screen  need  not  be  very  rapid,  since  each  portion  of  the 
plate  is  only  exposed  while  a  comparatively  narrow  slit  is  passing  over  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  different  portions  of  the  plate  are  exposed 
successively,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  picture,  though  sharp,  may  be 
distorted  by  the  motion  of  the  object  during  the  exposure.  Thus,  a 
horse,  running  in  the  same  direction  as  the  motion  of  the  shutter,  would 
be  apt  to  have  its  body  abnormally  long  drawn  out. 

Leaving  now  the  position  of  the  shutter,  we  may  discuss  its  construc¬ 
tion.  Tne  first,  and  most  important  point  to  insist  on,  is,  as  I  have  said, 
that  it  must  not  shake  the  camera.  With  rapid  shutters  attached  to  the 
camera  this  can  only  be  prevented  in  two  ways :  either  the  moving  part 
must  be  so  light  that  it  bears  no  sensible  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the 
camera ;  or  there  must  be  two  parts  moving  in  opposite  directions,  so 
that  the  strains  produced  by  the  one  exactly  counterbalance  those  caused 
by  the  other.  Of  course  the  most  perfect  arrangement  i3  one  in  which 
both  these  conditions  are  observed. 

One  of  the  oldest,  simplest,  and  in  many  respects  the  best  of  shutters 
is  the  simple  “  drop,”  and  a  little  time  spent  on  it  may  clear  many  points 
bearing  also  on  other  forms.  It  is  extremely  easy  to  make,  even  for  an 
amateur  optician.  In  its  most  elementary  shape  it  consists  of  a  slip  of 
wood,  ebonite,  or  metal,  with  a  hole  in  its  centre,  and  working  in  grooves 
in  front  of,  or  behind  the  lens,  or  in  the  diaphragm  position.  When  set 
for  action  the  lower  and  unperforated  part  closes  the  lens,  and  in  exposure 
it  is  allowed  to  drop  so  that  the  aperture  passes  in  front  of  the  lens, 
which  is  finally  covered  by  the  upper  end ;  and  the  exposure  of  course 
lasts  while  the  aperture  is  passing.  So  long  as  the  drop  falls  only  under 
the  influence  of  the  earth’s  attraction  it  is  easy  approximately  to  calculate 
the  time  of  the  exposure,  since  this  attraction  is  one  of  the  most  constant 
of  forces ;  and  even  if  springs  are  used  to  accelerate  the  motion  it  is  not 
difficult  to  estimate  their  force  and  their  effect.  Practically  a  body  may 
be  taken  to  fall  T-|u  of  an  inch  in  the  first  of  a  second  ;  and  the  distance 
increases  as  the  square  of  the  time.  Thus,  in  of  a  second  the  body 
will  fall  5x5x2  =  It  will  be  noted  that  the  shutter  moves  slowly  at 

first  and  more  rapidly  as  it  goes  down,  and  consequently. the  covering  of 
the  lens  will  take  place  more  quickly  than  the  uncovering ;  and  if  in 
front  of  the  lens  the  upper  part  of  it  will  be  uncovered  longest  and  the 
sky  will  be  more  exposed  than  the  foreground.  The  longer  the  aperture 
in  the  shutter,  and  the  less  obvious  this  is,  and  the  effect  is  also 
diminished  if  the  shutter  is  propelled  by  a  spring  or  band  which  is 
strongest  at  first,  and  weakens  as  it  is  relaxed.  If  the  shutter  be  behind 
the  lens  all  this  is  reversed,  and  the  sky  gets  less  than  the  foreground, 
which  is  all  right,  and  if  between  the  lenses  of  a  doublet,  or  in  the  dia¬ 
phragm  position  of  a  single  lens,  the  exposure  is  equal  all  over.  Pumplirey 
has  pointed  out  that  the  speed  of  the  shutter  may  be  much  varied  by 
turning  it  on  the  lens  hood,  so  as  to  let  the  drop  descend  a  slope  instead 
of  falling  perpendicularly,  thus  at  the  same  time  diminishing  the  force 
and  adding  to  the  friction.  If  the  “  drop,”  or  any  shutter  with  only  one 
moving  part,  be  worked  with  a  strong  spring,  the  “  kick  back  ”  is  enough 
seriously  to  shake  the  camera.  The  lighter  the  camera  and  the  heavier 
the  shutter  the  more  this  will  be  the  case,  till,  if  we  suppose  a  shutter 
the  same  weight  as  the  camera,  and  both  at  liberty  to  move,  both  would 
move  an  equal  distance  in  opposite  directions.  The  shaking  of  the 
camera  may  be  prevented  by  having  two  shutters  moving  in  opposite 
directions,  and  a  very  good  application  of  this  idea  is  that  first  suggested 
by  Mr.  Noton,  in  which  the  “drop”  consists  of  a  band  of  thin  leather 
with  two  apertures,  which  is  passed  over  a  roller  so  that  as  one  end  of  it 
goes  down  the  other  goes  up,  and  the  apertures  pass  each  other  in  the 
opening  of  the  lens.  In  the  original  Noton  shutter  the  band  was  worked 
by  pulling  one  or  other  of  two  silk  threads  attached  to  the  ends  of  the 
leather  band,  while  other  modifications,  such  as  Sands  A  Hunter  s,  have 
been  devised  in  which  the  band  is  actuated  by  a  spring.  This  form  is 
excellent  in  the  diaphragm  position,  but  in  front  of,  or  behind  the  lens, 
it  cuts  off  the  light  from  the  edges  of  the  plates.  In  this  position  it  is 
better  to  have  no  apertures  but  two  solid  shutters,  one  of  which  opens 
the  lens  as  it  rises,  and  the  other  comes  down  and  closes  it,  thus  giving 
a  longer  exposure  to  the  foreground  than  the  sky,  as  in  Mr.  Forrest  s 
“Due-ratio”  shutter.  The  Kershaw  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  flexible 
drop  shutter,  and  consists  of  a  mackintosh  cloth  band  with  a  \ei}  long 
aperture  working  on  a  spring  roller  like  a  railway- carriage  blind.  I  have 
not  found  this  to  give  any  appreciable  vibration  while  it  gives  exposures 
for  the  smaller  size  of  less  than  the  seventieth  of  a  second  when  fully 
wound,  and  the  opening  is  so  long  that  during  almost  the  whole  of  this 
time  the  full  light  is  admitted.  Rotating  shutters  like  the  Lancaster 
and  many  others  may  be  regarded  as  “drops,  and  are  ven  compact, 
but  unless  the  rotating  part  is  light  and  well  balanced  they  give  a  veiy 
appreciable  shake  when  worked  fast,  from  the  centrifugal  force  of  the 
unbalanced  portion.  When  balanced,  the  forces  all  counteract  each  ot  id 
except  a  slight  rotary  shock  at  starting.  Lancasters  shuttei,  when 
worked  in  the  diaphragm  position,  gives  practically  equal  exposure  to  t  le 
whole  plate.  If  worked  in  front  of  the  diaphragm  it  is  easy  to  regulate 
this  as  required,  by  the  form  of  the  aperture,  but  if  used  foi  doublet  lenses 
it  cuts  off  the  corners  of  the  view  unless  of  rather  unwieldy  dimensions. 
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“  Go-and-return  ”  shutters  in  front  of  the  lens  are  very  compact,  and 
give  good  exposure  to  the  foreground,  but  more  or  less  shock  is  unavoid¬ 
able  from  the  reversal  of  motion  at  the  most  critical  point  of  the  middle 
of  the  exposure.  Perken  &  Payment  have  lent  me  for  exhibition  their 
“  Plunge  ”  shutter,  a  very  pretty  one  of  this  sort,  in  which  the  shock  must 
be  small  from  the  lightness  of  the  moving  part ;  and  there  is  another  and 
very  simple  form,  which  was  described  in  one  of  the  Year  Books,  and  which 
is  worked  by  an  elastic  band.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  avoid  the  shock 
of  this  shutter  by  adding  a  slide  between  the  hood  and  the  shutter  frame, 
so  that  the  whole  could  have  a  little  play,  controlled  by  an  elastic  band,  as 
in  the  home-made  shutter  which  I  now  show,  which  is  intended  for  very 
rapid  exposures,  and  in  which  the  moving  “  drop  ”  is  a  mere  frame  with 
a  flexible  leather  curtain. 

Besides  the  Noton  shutter,  there  are  others  which  have  a  balanced 
motion  and  central  opening,  and  which  are  consequently  best  adapted  for 
the  diaphragm  position.  Of  these  Wollaston’s  “Diaphragmatic”  is  an 
excellent  example,  which — thanks  to  the  kindness  of  the  makers,  Messrs. 
Eidsforth  &  Mudford — I  am  able  to  show  you.  The  opening  and  closure 
are  effected  by  two  light  metal  segments  moved  in  opposite  directions  by 
a  spring,  so  that  any  shock  is  practically  perfectly  balanced,  while,  having 
long  apertures  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  diaphragm,  the  proportion 
of  light  admitted  is  very  good.  The  speed  of  the  shutter  is  controlled  by 
a  friction  brake,  which,  owing  to  its  excellent  workmanship,  is  said  to 
give  very  constant  results,  and  the  stops  may  be  altered  by  simply  turning 
a  milled  head.  To  avoid  cutting  the  mount  of  the  lens  the  lenses  are 
screwed  into  the  case  of  the  shutter,  which  replaces  the  original  tube, 
and  great  care  is  taken  in  construction  to  avo'd  all  risk  of  disturbing  the 
centering  of  the  combination,  which  is  a  weak  point  of  some  other 
shutters  on  this  principle. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  has  just  invented  a  shutter  which  is  perfectly  central 
and  balanced,  and  which  actually  works  inside  the  lens  tube,  thus  avoiding 
all  risk  of  this  kind.  Though  slightly  different  in  details,  I  shall  describe 
it  most  intelligibly  as  an  “  Iris  ”  diaphragm  of  four  leaves,  which  is 
worked  by  an  arm  projecting  through  the  tube.  Mr.  Dallmeyer  is  still 
engaged  in  perfecting  the  details  of  this  shutter,  but  when  completed  it 
will  certainly  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  the  market,  both  theoretically 
and  practically. 

A  shutter  with  which  very  excellent  work  has  been  done  is  the  “Phoenix  ” 
or  “  Phantom  ”  shutter,  first  introduced  by  Messrs.  Reynolds  &  Branson, 
of  Leeds,  in  which  the  opening  is  effected  by  a  flap,  which  liberates  a 
drop  which  descends  and  closes  the  lens.  The  shutter  at  its  best  was  a 
little  cumbrous,  and  not  capable  of  very  rapid  exposures,  though  I  have 
seen  a  very  fair  photograph  of  flying  seagulls  taken  with  it ;  but  it  has 
now  had  so  many  contrivances  and  complications  added  to  the  original 
that  I  confess  I  should  myself  prefer  a  simpler  form,  especially  as  I  think 
that  a  light  flap  will  practically  accomplish  as  much.  A  very  excellent 
form  of  flap  was  described  lately  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
of  which  I  now  show  a  form  somewhat  modified  for  the  sake  of  extreme 
portability. 

The  regulation  of  the  speed  of  shutters  is  difficult  to  do  satisfactorily 
merely  by  varying  the  tension  of  a  spring,  or  by  adding  elastic  bands 
(which  are  always  to  be  avoided  because  they  vary  so  rapidly  in  strength). 
We  can  only  double  the  speed  of  the  shutter  by  increasing  the  power 
fourfold  ;  or  more  mathematically,  the  force  is  proportioned  to  the  square 
of  the  velocity,  and  if  one  elastic  band  gives  an  exposure  of  TV  second,  four 
stretched  to  the  same  degree  will  be  needed  to  give  Ar ;  nine  for  ;  and 
sixteen  for  Ar  second  !  Thus  it  happens  that  no  great  range  of  exposure 
can  be  got  by  merely  adding  bands  or  tightening  springs,  since  such  large 
vaiiations  of  power  are  required  to  produce  moderate  changes  of  velocity, 
and  recourse  must  be  had  to  friction  in  some  form  to  reduce  the  speed  for 
slow  exposures.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  get  a  constant  friction 
between  solids,  and  there  is  an  element  of  uncertainty  in  all  shutters 
slowed  by  brakes  pressing  on  a  moving  part.  A  happy  thought  of  Mr. 
Newman  was  to  utilise  the  American  pneumatic  door-check  principle  to 
control  a  shutter.  In  this  case  a  piston  works  in  a  cylinder,  the  top  of 
which  is  covered  with  a  cap  with  holes  of  graduated  size,  corresponding 
to  the  required  exposures  through  which  the  air  has  to  pass  in  and  out  of 
the  cylinder  as  the  plunger  goes  up  and  down.  The  special  form  of  shutter 
nowon  the  market  has  some  faults  inseparable  from  all  to-and-fro  shutters, 
but  as  regards  regularity  of  exposure  it  is  probably  one  of  the  best,  as  air 
cannot  wear  smooth  like  a  brake,  and  its  friction  in  passing  through  a 
given  hole  is  practically  constant.  Another  very  simple  and  satisfactory 
application  of  fluid  friction  to  check  a  shutter  is  that  of  Kershaw,  who,  by 
sticking  a  card  into  the  spindle  of  the  roller  on  which  the  screen  winds, 
forms  a  fan  which  reduces  the  velocity  by  a  quite  constant  amount. 
Light  flap  shutters,  when  working  with  a  weak  spring,  are  greatly  checked 
in  the  same  way  by  the  resistance  of  the  air,  so  that  by  diminishing  the 
po\yer  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  speed  more  than  in  most  other  types  of 
shutter,  and  the  air  greatly  cushions  the  shock.  This  form  of  shutter 
may  also  be  made  to  give  what  shock  it  does  produce  straight  back 
againshthe  camera,  so  that,  considering  its  convenience  as  a  hand-exposer, 
it  is  a  very  useful  shutter  for  moderate  speeds. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  various  shutters  are  in  the  market 
which  regulate  the  exposure  by  a  train  of  clockwork,  such  for  instance  as 
Addenbrooke’s  and  Boca’s.  Each  of  these  first  sets  free  a  shutter  which 
uncloses  the  aperture,  and  as  the  train  reaches  a  given  point  a  second 
shutter  is  liberated  to  close  it  again,  just  as  an  alarum  clock  liberates  the 


striking  mechanism  at  a  given  hour.  If  such  shutters  are  accurately 
made,  and  the  moving  parts  are  balanced  or  so  light  as  to  avoid  vibration, 
they  will  perform  well ;  but  their  necessarily  high  coBt  must  alw 
bar  to  their  extended  use. 

Altogether  there  is  room  for  further  invention  in  the  timing  of  shutters, 
which  is  just  as  important  as  the  timing  of  longer  exposures.  The  great 
point,  however,  is  to  use  a  shutter  which  may  be  trusted  to  give  the  same 
exposure  every  time  it  is  set  to  the  same  tension,  and  to  know  approxi¬ 
mately  what  that  time  is  in  each  case.  Many  ways  have  been  proposed 
for  measuring  the  speed  of  shutters,  all  more  or  less  troublesome  and 
difficult.  Probably  the  simplest  is  that  proposed  in  principle  by  Mr. 
Albert  Scott,  in  -which  a  plate  is  exposed  through  the  shutter,  and  again 
at  a  greater  distance,  to  the  same  source  of  light,  for  the  time  giving  an 
equal  amount  of  density  on  development.  I  manage  it  in  this  way :  In 
the  first  place  I  cover  a  dark  slide  with  a  piece  of  card  covering  all  but  a 
strip  down  the  centre  of  the  plate,  and  at,  say,  ten  feet  from  a  batswing 
gas  burner  turned  to  give  a  flame,  say,  two  inches  wide.  I  expose  suc¬ 
cessive  portions  from  one  to  ten  seconds  by  drawing  the  slide  out  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  for  each  tick  of  a  clock.  I  then  take  another  piece  of 
card  twice  the  length  of  the  slide,  and  cementing  on  a  bung  the  same  size 
as  my  lens  hood,  to  take  the  shutter,  I  cut  a  hole  through  it  and  the  card, 
say  one-fourth  of  an  inch  by  one  inch,  and  fold  the  card  over  the  slide  so 
that  this  hole  will  come  on  the  part  of  the  plate  which  in  the  previous 
exposure  had  been  covered,  while,  by  pushing  the  slide  along  the  card, 
which  is  secured  to  it  by  elastic  bands,  a  considerable  number  of  ex¬ 
posures  can  be  made  on  one  plate.  Now,  making  these  exposures  with 
the  shutter  at  a  carefully  measured  foot  from  the  same  flame,  and  re- 
memberingtliat  the  intensity  of  the  light  varies  as  the  square  of  the  distance, 
we  have  only  to  develop  the  whole  plate,  and  cutting  in  half  for  easier 
comparison,  to  find  which  of  the  exposures  give  the  same  density,  and  for 
every  second  of  the  time  exposures,  we  have  100th  second  of  the  shutter. 
Of  course  the  size  of  the  flame  must  be  regulated  so  as  to  give  exposures 
which  can  be  well  compared,  and  if  the  plate  can  be  exposed  at  14  feet 
2  inches  instead  of  10  feet,  two  seconds  may  be  counted  to  100th  instead 
of  one.  Though  this  method  is  not  capable  of  very  exact  results,  they 
are  dependable  as  far  as  they  go,  and  that  is  quite  far  enough  for  the 
practical  purposes  of  the  photographer,  who  really  only  wants  to  compare 
exposures.  Henry  It.  Procter. 

- ♦ - 

^Foreign  ifiotes  antr  fletos. 

A  rather  curious  application  of  photography  to  the  detection  of  the 
misdeeds  of  a  fraudulent  bankrupt  was  lately*  made  by  Dr.  Jeserich. 
The  merchant  was  suspected  of  falsifying  his  accounts,  and  to  test  the 
matter  Dr.  Jeserich  photographed  the  cash  book,  or  caused  it  to  be 
photographed,  with  the  result  that  several  alterations  were  proved. 
For  example,  in  one  place  where  May  had  originally  been  written 
that  was  altered  into  April.  To  the  naked  eye  there  was  nothing  to 
show  that  the  word  April  was  not  there  originally,  but  the  photograph 
showed  that  certain  lines  were  in  newer  and  blacker  ink  than  the 
rest,  and  the  trace  of  the  almost  erased  May  shone  out.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  same  ink  was  used  for  the  alterations  as  for  the  original 
entry,  but  that  the  older  writing  had  become  browner  owing  to  being 
drier  than  the  more  recent.  Of  course  ink  does  become  brown  with 
age,  but  it  seems  hardly  credible  that  if  the  same  ink  were  employed 
there  should  be  such  a  difference  in  the  tone  of  colour  in  two- entries 
made  only  at  the  internal  of  a  month.  That  is,  that  if  there  had  been 
a  blank  space  where  the  word  April  was  written  that  it  should  have 
been  detected.  That  faint  traces  of  the  word  erased  should  remain  is 
quite  believable,  as  the  photographic  plate  is  sensitive  to  many  rays  of 
which  the  human  eye  takes  no  notice,  or  at  least  no  conscious  notice. 


We  are  sure  every  one  will  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  technical 
education  in  photography  is  going  to  have  a  fair  field  and  every 
favour  at  Vienna  in  the  newly-opened  Institute,  when  it  is  generally 
understood  that  the  Institute,  in  its  double  function  of  technical 
school  and  establishment  for  research,  has  been  placed  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Eder,  so  long  and  so  well  known  for  his 
devotion  and  zeal  in  research,  and  for  his  clear  exposition  of  the 
results  obtained.  Physics  and  chemistry  will  be  taught  by  Herr 
Lainer ;  photography  proper  and  allied  reproduction  processes  by 
Ilerr  Max  Jaffe,  who  is  by  no  means  an  altogether  unknown  man. 
The  allied  branches  of  retouching  and  drawing  will  be  taught  by 
Herren  Lehnharcl  and  Horwarter.  The  teac  her  of  lithography  and 
lichtdruck  does  not  yet  appear  to  be  appointed. 


It  is  important  for  the  man  who  prepares  his  own  gelatine  emulsion 
to  know  whether  it  is  acid  or  alkaline,  for,  in  the  former  case,  its 
sensitiveness  is  much  lessened,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  fog  is  the 
inevitable,  or  almost  inevitable,  result.  One  can  hardly  have  re- 
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course,  as  in  the  case  of  liquids,  to  litmus  paper,  so  Dr.  Stolze  has 
looked  for  some  more  convenient  test,  and  found  a  very  sensitive  one 
based  on  the  insolubility  of  aurine  in  water  in  the  presence  of  an 
acid.  He  prepares  a  plain  collodion,  stains  it  with  aurine,  coats  some 
plates  of  glass  with  it,  and  allows  the  films  to  dry.  A  few  drops  of 
the  emulsion  to  be  tested  are  dropped  upon  one  of  these  tinted  films. 
If  the  emulsion  be  acid  it  remains  uncoloured ;  if  it  is  alkaline  it  will 
dissolve  the  aurine,  and  assume  a  more  or  less  rosy  tint.  In  that 
case  the  alkalinity  may  be  made  to  disappear  by  adding  acetic  acid 
drop  by  drop  to  the  emulsion,  until  the  latter  no  longer  has  any 
action  on  the  coloured  film. 


M.  Mysten,  of  the  Observatory  at  Brussels,  was  sent  by  the  Belgian 
Government  to  Russia  to  photograph  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  August, 
1887.  Some  prints  from  the  photographs  then  obtained  were  shown 
by  him  at  a  meeting  of  the  Brussels  Section  of  the  Association  Beige 
de  Photographie.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Antwerp  section  of  the  same 
Association  several  members  showed  photographs  of  the  eclipse  of  the 
moon  of  the  28th  January  last.  M.  Prinz  showed  a  series  of  phases 
photographed  before,  during,  and  after  the  totality,  by  a  new  Grubb 
lens  recently  acquired  by  the  Observatory  at  Brussels.  These 
photographs  of  the  moon  are  said  to  be  very  sharp  and  to  have  a 
diameter  of  about  30  millimetres  (1|  inch).  MM.  Selb  and  Schleusner 
showed  a  series  of  sixteen  phases,  the  images  having  a  diameter  of 
12  millimetres  (say,  \  inch)  taken  with  an  astronomical  lens  by 
Secretan  of  P20  metres  focus.  M.  Stappers  showed  some  lunar 
photographs  taken  by  combining  a  portrait  lens  with  the  objective 
of  a  microscope,  the  latter  serving  to  enlarge  the  very  small  image 
furnished  by  the  portrait  lens.  These  images  of  the  moon  measured 
about  20  millimetres  (or  yV  of  an  inch)  across.  MM.  Plucker  and 
Van  Heurck  got  a  couple  of  negatives  by  placing  a  sensitive  plate 
behind  a  screen  and  opposite  the  end  of  a  telescope,  the  eye-piece  of 
which  had  been  removed.  By  covering  and  uncovering  the  objective 
by  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  moving  along  the  sensitive  plate,  they 
got  eight  or  ten  images  of  the  moon  on  the  same  plate.  At  a 
photographic  exhibition  held  by  the  same  section,  M.  Schleusner 
showed  a  collection  of  photographs  of  celestial  phenomena.  One 
positive  shown  represents  a  group  of  lightning  flashes  which 
engraved  themselves  on  the  sensitive  plate  during  a  violent  storm. 
The  form  and  traces  of  the  furrows  interested  M.  Flammarion  so 
much  that  he  reproduced  this  cliche  in  his  latest  work.  Another 
of  M.  Schleusner’s  exhibits  showed  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  the 
3rd  August,  1887.  The  picture  was  taken  at  8.15  p.m.,  with  an 
exposure  of  five  seconds,  upon  one  of  Perutz’s  orthochromatic  plates, 
with  a  Steinheil  aplanatic,  diaphragm  -/T.  The  print  shown  was  upon 
specially  tinted  paper  which  brought  out  many  details  in  the  shadows. 
Apropos  of  this  print,  the  Bulletin  de  V Association  Belye  says  the 
illusion  is  complete,  and  regrets  that  exhibitors  of  studies  similar  to  it 
do  not  exhibit  their  negatives  along-  with  their  prints,  as  that  would 
at  once  put  an  end  to  the  incredulity  of  some  as  to  the  bond  jides  of 
such  pictures. 


Herb  G.  Scamoni  prepares  his  printing  plates  for  heliography  with 
a  simplification  of  the  galvanic  process.  In  order  to  furnish  a  helio¬ 
graphic  gelatine  relief  in  a  few  minutes  with  a  firm  facing  of  copper, 
he  places  the  glass  on  a  metal  plate,  to  which  the  gelatine  relief  has 
already  been  transferred,  upon  a  levelling  stand.  lie  then  dusts  over 
the  face  of  the  relief  a  layer  of  finely  powdered  iron,  using  a  fine 
sieve  to  distribute  it  equally,  then  allows  strong  spray  of  a  con¬ 
centrated  solution  of  copper  sulphate  to  act  upon  the  levelled  film 
until  all  the  iron  particles  have  assumed  a  beautiful  coppery  colour. 
The  whole  is  then  liberally  dabbed  over  with  concentrated  copper 
sulphate  on  a  bunch  of  cotton  wool,  the  excess  of  iron  powder  washed 
off  under  the  rose  of  a  tap,  and  then  placed  quickly  in  a  galvanic 
apparatus,  where  the  precipitate  is  deposited  equally  upon  the  thin 
skin  of  metal  already  formed.  In  this  way  Herr  Scamoni  avers  that 
all  difficulties  met  with  in  getting  an  equal  film  are  quite  done  away 
with. 


Le  Kosmos  instances  a  curious  application  of  photography.  It  has 
been  shown  by  microscopical  examination  that  steel  is  composed  of  an 
agglomeration  of  crystals,  and  that  by  the  difference  in  these  crystals 
the  quality  of  the  steel  may  be  determined.  To  render  the  observation 
more  complete,  M.  Weddiny  heated  the  steel  to  be  examined  until  it 
was  white  hot,  but  as  under  these  conditions  examination  of  the 
sample  by  the  microscope  was  impossible,  he  photographed  the  metal 
and  examined  the  resulting  negative  by  the  microscope. 


OAO 


The  Correspondenz  gives  an  account  of  Ilerr  Robert  Sieger’s  process 
for  producing  lichtdrucks  in  colours,  in  imitation  of  oil  pointings  and 
water-colour  drawings.  The  colours  used  are  shades  of  blue,  red,  and 
yellow,  a  neutral  colour  for  shading,  and  a  foundation  tint  for  the 
paper.  Generally  from  four  to  seven  or  even  more  printing  plates  are 
required,  and  of  course  an  equal  number  of  photographic  printing 
plates.  These  plates  must  all  be  of  exactly  the  same  size  and  to  the 
same  scale,  so  that  the  respective  parts  may  register  exactlv.  Gener¬ 
ally  speaking  when  a  negative  is  retouched  it  is  only  possible  to 
intensify  the  lights  in  the  print  by  darkening  the  corresponding  parte 
of  the  negative,  but  the  shadows  of  the  print  cannot  be  deepened  by 
thinning  the  too  dense  parts  of  the  negative  unless  by  scraping  the 
part  away,  and  tone  cannot  be  produced  in  the  print  itself.  'Ih. -re- 
fore,  ordinary  negatives  cannot  be  txsed  for  printing  from  in  this 
process,  but  if  an  oil  painting,  for  example,  is  to  be  produced,  one 
proceeds  as  follows  : — An  ordinary  negative  of  the  picture  is  taken 
(apparently  a  collodion  negative),  and  this  is  copied  three,  four,  or 
seven  times  (as  required)  upon  emulsion  plates.  From  these  nega¬ 
tives  an  equal  number  of  positive  transparencies  are  made  byjffie  wet 
process  in  the  camera.  Now  as  in  these  transparencies  the  conditions 
of  light  and  shade  of  the  negative  are  reversed,  they  can  be  retouched 
with  some  transparent  wash  until  all  the  modelling  of  the  light  and 
shade  and  all  the  tones  of  the  different  colours  are  of  the  correct 
depth  in  the  respective  plates,  of  which  one  is  prepared  for  each 
colour  and  one  for  light  and  shade.  From  these  carefully  retouched 
positives,  negatives  are  made  either  in  the  camera  by  the  wet  proce.-s 
or  by  contact  printing  by  the  dry-plate  process.  Of  course,  the 
printing  plate  doctored  for  yellow  is  only  used  to  print  with  yellow, 
and  so  on,  and  all  must  register  exactly.  These  printing  plates  may 
be  used  either  with  a  hand  press  or  a  schnell  press,  and  by  suitable 
modification  of  the  manipulation  granular  transfers  for  stone  or  zinc 
may  be  prepared. 

- + - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  7788. — “Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Apparatus  for  Containing, 
Changing,  and  Exposing  Sensitised  Photographic  Plates  or  Films.”  T. 
Roche. — Dated  May  28,  1888. 

No.  7942. — “An  Improved  Photographic  ‘Detective’  Camera  and  Changing 
Box.”  T.  Kerr  .—Dated  May  31,  1888. 

No.  7999. — “An  Improved  Pneumatic  Release  for  Drop  or  other  Inuan- 
taneous  Shutters  for  Photographic  Purposes.”  A.  G.  Miles. — Dated  May  31, 
1888. 


SPECIFICATIONS  PUBLISHED. 

1887. 

No.  12,275. — “Photographic  Folding  Developing  Tray,  icc."  W.  Tylar. — 
Price  8 d. 

No.  16,131. — “  Photographic  Albums,  &c.”  C.  H.  Hammanx. — Price  Sd. 

1SS8. 

No.  3533. — “  Magnesium  Lamps.”  P.  Droxier. — Price  6d. 

No.  4692. — “Photographic  Dark  Chamber.”  Communicated  by  RiedeL 
A.  H.  Reed. — Price  6d. 


PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

A  Folding  Developing  Tray  with  Plate-lifting  Frames,  in  which  all 
Handling  of  Photographic  Plates  is  entirely  avoided. 

No.  12,275.  William  Tylar,  31,  Yates-street,  Aston-road  North, 
Birmingham. — September  10,  1887. 

My  invention  consists  of  sheets  of  a  suitable  pliable  waterproof  material,  or 
combination  of  materials,  as  Willesden  paper,  celluloid,  &c. ,  &c.,  so  scored  or 
indented  as  to  be  readily  folded  into  a  tray  or  trough  for  the  reception  of  thiids. 
This  tray  or  trough  is  held  firmly  in  position  by  corner  clips  of  metal  of 
suitable  form.  Inside  each  tray  is  a  frame  of  waterproof  material,  vulcanite, 
metal,  or  other  suitable  substance.  This  frame  has  a  central  opening  and 
projecting  ends  forming  handles.  In  use  the  plates  are  laid  on  this  frame 
while  in  the  solutions,  and  they  are  readily  lilted  for  examination  by  tran>- 
mitted  light,  or  from  one  bath  to  another.  To  avoid  mistakes,  in  using  the 
wrong  tray  for  the  wrong  chemical,  I  legibly  print  names  of  chemicals  and 
formula  for  mixing  them  on  each  bath.  The  lifting  frames  and  printing  can 
be  applied  to  any  tray  in  any  material. 

Improved  Means  for  Securing  the  Leaves  in  Photographic  Albums  and 

the  like. 

No.  16,131.  Carl  Heinrich  Hammanx,  Offenbach,  Germany.— 

November  23,  1887. 

My  invention  relates  to  stands  and  albums  tor  photographs. 

The  present  improvements  in  stands  and  albums  for  photographs  enables 
each  leaf  to  be  connected  or  disconnected  at  will  with  the  other  leaves. 

For  this  purpose  the  leaf  is  provided  at  one  end  with  a  wire  which  projects 
on  both  sides  and  forms  journals. 
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In  constructing  a  stand  in  which,  the  leaves  are  arranged,  the  foot  and  the 
hack  are  rigidly  connected  with  each  other,  the  position  of  the  back  being 
somewhat  inclined,  so  that  the  several  leaves  with  the  inserted  photographs 
find  a  convenient  abutment  against  the  same. 

The  cover  is  hinged  to  the  foot  so  that  it  can  either  be  turned  up,  or  it  can 
be  folded  over  the  leaves  or  photographs,  so  that  the  latter,  being  covered  by 
it,  is  between  the  same  and  the  back. 

By  triangular  parts  made  of  thick  sheet  metal  a  rigid  connexion  between  the 
back  and  the  foot  is  established. 

The  left-hand  part  is  provided  at  its  inner  side  with  holes  arranged  at  regular 
distances  apart,  whilst  the  right-hand  part  has  slits  which  correspond  with  the 
said  holes  and  are  also  arranged  at  the  same  regular  distances  apart. 

Upon  the  said  right-hand  part,  and  connected  therewith  by  means  of  pins 
and  slots,  is  placed  a  slide  which  is  provided  with  slits  corresponding  with 
those  in  the  said  right-hand  part. 

By  reason  of  its  connexion  by  slots  and  pins  the  slide  can  be  caused  to  move 
to  and  fro  upon  the  right-hand  part,  the  slits  of  the  two  parts  being  directly 
one  above  the  other  at  one  time,  forming  as  it  were  a  single  slit,  whilst  at 
another  time  the  slits  in  the  said  right-hand  part  are  covered  by  the  flaps  of 
the  slide  and  closed  by  them  above. 

If  now  the  slide  is  placed  in  the  position  in  which  the  slits  of  the  right-hand 
part  are  free,  one  journal  can  be  passed  through  the  corresponding  slit  of  the 
slide  into  the  slit  of  the  right-hand  part  that  is  below  by  first  inserting  the 
other  journal  of  the  leaf  into  the  respective  hole  of  the  left-hand  part. 

If  then  the  slide  is  displaced,  whereby  the  slits  are  covered  by  the  flaps  of 
the  slide,  the  journal  of  the  leaf  cannot  be  removed  from  the  slit,  therefore  the 
leaf  itself  is  now  supported  between  the  right  and  left-hand  parts  so  that  it  can 
be  turned  upon  its  journals. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  leaf  is  to  be  taken  out,  the  slide  is  displaced  in  the 
opposite  direction,  whereby  the  slits  are  set  free  again. 

As  now  one  side  of  the  leaf  with  one  journal  is  lifted  from  the  slit,  it  can  be 
drawn  with  the  other  journal  from  the  hole  of  the  left-hand  part  so  that  it  is 
entirely  separated  from  the  other  leaves  of  the  stand. 

In  applying  my  improvements  to  albums  I  firmly  secure  upon  the  inner  side 
of  the  album  backing  a  wooden  slat. 

At  the  two  front  ends  of  the  same  are  fixed  discs  that  are  provided  with  the 
holes  arranged  at  regular  distances  apart. 

The  said  discs  are  covered  by  other  discs,  forming  a  cap,  and  secured  upon 
them  by  means  of  screws,  whereby  the  holes  in  the  discs  are  closed  sideways. 

On  one  side  the  said  screw  is  provided  with  a  milled  head  forming  a  thumb 
nut,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  screwed  in  and  out  by  hand. 

The  album  leaves  are  with  the  journals,  in  the  holes  of  the  discs  ;  they  can 
therefore  be  easily  turned  over,  but  not  displaced  in  a  lateral  direction,  as  the 
holes  of  the  discs  are  closed  to  the  outside  by  the  cap. 

If  now  one  or  more  leaves  are  to  be  taken  from  the  album,  the  screw  and 
the  cap  on  one  side  of  the  slat  are  removed,  and  now  the  journal  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  leaf  can  be  passed  through  the  hole  of  the  disc  whereby  the  journal  on  the 
opposite  side  completely  passes  from  its  bearing. 

If  the  leaf  is  now  raised  a  little  on  this  side,  the  other  journal  can  also  be 
removed  from  its  bearings,  so  that  the  said  leaf  can  be  completely  removed  from 
the  album. 

When  inserting  a  leaf  in  the  album  the  same  operation  is  repeated  in  the 
reverse  order. 

As  a  special  advantage  of  this  improvement  is  the  great  durability  obtained 
by  the  insertion  of  the  metallic  rods,  and  also  the  easy  and  convenient  means 
of  changing  the  several  leaves. 

Improvements  in  Magnesium  Lamps. 

No.  3533.  Pierre  Dronier,  16,  Rue  Demarquay,  Paris,  France. — 
March  7,  1888. 

This  invention  relates  to  that  class  of  lamp  in  which  light  is  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  a  wire  or  strip  of  magnesium,  and  its  nature  will  be  deduced 
from  the  following  claims  : — 1.  In  a  magnesium  lamp  the  use  of  a  chimney  for 
getting  rid  of  the  fumes  by  means  of  a  natural  or  induced  draught,  substan¬ 
tially  as  hereinbefore  described.  2.  In  a  magnesium  lamp  feeding  the  mag¬ 
nesium  through  a  vertical  tube,  and  in  a  downward  direction  to  the  place 
where  it  is  to  be  burned,  substantially  as  hereinbefore  described.  3.  In  a 
magnesium  lamp  the  use  of  a  metallic  or  non-metallic  mass  to  retain  the 
greater  portion  of  the  magnesia  produced  by  the  combustion,  substantially  as 
hereinbefore  described.  4.  In  a  magnesium  lamp  the  use  of  a  transparent 
globe  in  combination  with  a  plate  perforated  with  holes  (which  are  in  some 
cases  provided  with  wire  gauze)  for  admitting  air,  substantially  as  hereinbefore 
described.  5.  In  a  magnesium  lamp  the  use  of  rollers  or  their  equivalents  for 
straightening  the  magnesium;  riband  or  wire,  substantially  as  hereinbefore 
described.  6.  In  a  magnesium  lamp  the  use  of  a  transparent  or  other  recep¬ 
tacle  placed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  apparatus,  either  empty  or  filled  with  a 
suitable  liquid,  for  receiving  the  magnesium,  substantially  as  hereinbefore 
described.  7.  In  a  magnesium  lamp  the  use  of  a  removable  transparent 
receptacle  for  concealing  the  magnesia  and  diminishing  the  shadow  produced, 
substantially  as  hereinbefore  described.  8.  In  a  magnesium  lamp  the  com¬ 
bination  with  a  slotted  tube,  of  two  rollers,  narrower  than  the  magnesium 
strip  or  band,  passing  into  the  said  tube  for  feeding  the  magnesium  strip, 
substantially  as  hereinbefore  described.  9.  The  improved  magnesium  lamp, 
substantially  as  hereinbefore  described  and  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 
drawing. 

[The  lamp  above  described  is  somewhat  similar  to  one  introduced  in  1867  by 
the  Boston  (U.8.  A.)  Magnesium  Company,  and  described  and  figured  in  our 
Journal  of  that  period. — Eds.]  „ 

A  New  or  Improved  Photographic  Dark  Chamber. 

(A  Communication  from  abroad  by  Emil  Heinrich  Riedel,  of  New  York, 
United  States  of  America.) 

No.  4692.  Alexander  Henry  Reed,  Suffolk  House,  Laurence  Pountney- 
hill,  Cannon-street,  Middlesex. — March  27,  1888. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  box  for  changing  or  developing  plates.  It  has  two 
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armholes,  and  the  operations  are  watched  through  a  coloured  gla  pan*  in  tU 
top. 

[Many  and  many  a  time  has  a  similar  invention  been  described  in  those 

pages.] 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

J  une  12 . 

5A,  Pall  Mall  East. 

Masonic  Hall,  Cooper-st.,Mancbstr. 
Sykes’s  Restaurant,  33,  Yictoria-st. 
The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Bolton. 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street, E.C. 

„  12 . 

„  12 . 

\\  12 . 

Bolton  Club  . 

,,  13 . 

„  14 . 

Free  Public  Library,  Hamilton-st. 
Bridges  &  Smith’s  Studio,  Bradford 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

„  14 . 

„  14 . 

London  and  Provincial . 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  held  at  the  Masons  Hall 
Tavern,  City,  London,  on  Thursday  night,  May  31,  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson 
presided. 

Mr.  Leon  Warnerke — invited  to  give  the  description  of  the  photographic 
exhibition  arranged  by  him  in  St.  Petersburg — began  first  with  some  intro¬ 
ductory  remarks  respecting  the  photographic  societies  in  Russia.  Ten  yean 
ago  the  first  photographic  society  was  inaugurated  in  St.  Petersburg,  under 
the  name  of  Fifth  Section  of. the  Russian  Imperial  Technical  Society.  In 
Russia  the  formation  of  any  association  is  accompanied  with  many  troubles 
and  formalities,  and  that  was  the  reason  that  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
privilege  possessed  by  the  Technical  Society  to  enlarge  the  field  of  its  action 
without  resorting  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  special  license.  The  Technical 
Society  is  a  large  and  influential  organization  not  unlike  the  Society  of  Arts 
in  London,  and  includes  Mechanical  and  Chemical  Engineering,  Artillery, 
Photographic,  Electrical,  and  Aeronauting  Sections.  The  Photographic  Sec¬ 
tion  must  be  counted  among  the  most  successful,  their  meetings  being  largely 
attended  by  the  members  belonging  to  the  best  society.  The  President  of  the 
Fifth  Section  is  S.  Lewitzky  at  present. 

One  of  the  most  active  among  the  members,  to  whom  the  Society  greatly 
owes  its  existence,  W.  Srezniewski,  undertook  the  duty  of  the  Honorary 
Secretary  and  the  editorship  of  the  periodical,  l‘hot<>graph,  embodying  the 
record  of  the  transactions  of  the  Society,  a  journal  remarkably  well  published, 
a  copy  of  which  was  shown  to  the  meeting.  The  annual,  Pamiatnaja  Kmzka 
(memento  book  of  a  photographer),  published  by  the  same  gentleman,  is  a 
book  highly  valued  by  every  photographer. 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Fifth  Section  Mr.  Warnerke  proposed  to 
organize  the  Photographic  Exhibition  in  St.  Petersburg,  but  the  Technical 
Society’s  authorities,  being  doubtful  as  to  the  success  of  the  proposal,  in  view 
of  the  short  time  named,  want  of  funds  and  rooms  (occupied  by  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  Illuminants),  gave  such  a  cold  reception  to  the  proposal  that  Mr. 
AVarnerke  undertook  to  organize  an  exhibition  independently.  Supported  by 
the  sympathetic  help  of  numerous  amateurs,  an  influential  committee  was 
soon  formed,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  Michajlowitz 
and  presidency  of  General  Timashew,  and  the  co-operation  of  S.  Lewitzky, 
N.  Koudojanaki,  F.  Daragan,  Baron  W.  Koussow,  Bruni,  and  Warnerke.  An 
agreement  was  made  with  a  Director  of  the  Artistic  and  Industrial  Museum, 
who  allowed  the  premises,  consisting  of  ten  large  rooms,  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Exhibition  on  the  condition  that  the  entrance  fee  should  be  only 
30  kopecks  (about  6d.),  and  that  one-half  of  that  should  be  paid  to  him. 

The  rooms  were  very  suitable,  and  although  tlie  conditions  were  very  heavy, 
they  were  accepted.  Circulars  were  at  once  sent  throughout  the  countiy,  and, 
thanks  also  to  the  personal  p’ressure  exercised  in  some  quarters,  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  were  surpassed.  One  month  after  the  first  circular  was 
sent,  the  rooms  were  full  to  such  au  extent  that  it  was  necessary,  by  sacrificing 
general  appearance,  to  make  partitions  with  screens,  and  to  fill  every  availa  he 
corner  with  frames.  ,  . 

According  to  the  programme  only  photographic  prints  were  accepted— there 
was  no  room  for  the  apparatus.  No  medal  was  to  be  offered,  but  every 
visitor,  on  entering  tlie  Exhibition,  was  supplied  with  a  ticket  having  t'\o 
coupons  attached,  with  invitation  to  write  on  the  coupons  two  numbers  of  t  ie 
best  photographs  exhibited.  The  pictures  receiving  the  largest  numbers 
being  noted.  . 

2nd  February  (R.  s.)  was  named  for  the  opening  day,  and  wishing  to  make 
it  as  impressive  as  possible,  large  numbers  of  invitations  were  sent  to  all  the 
persons  likely  to  be  interested  in  the  movement.  But  great  was  the  surprise 
when  the  Emperor,  whom  the  Committee  dared  not  invite  directly,  announced 
that  he  should  come  with  all  his  family.  .. 

The  opening  ceremony  was  very  grand  :  the  numerous  Imperial  family,  an 
the  Ministers,  statesmen,  besides  those  who  constitute  the  fashionable  world 
in  St.  Petersburg,  were  present,  together  with  more  humble  followers  ot  the 
fascinating  art.  „  . 

Mr.  Warnerke  was  invited  to  give  explanations  to  the  Emperor.  Being 
conversant  with  the  art,  the  Emperor  took  exceptional  interest  in  the  Exhi¬ 
bition,  examining  every  frame,  and  expressing  liis  opinion  on  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  each  remarkably  firm  and  to  the  point.  Tlie  pictures  singled  out 
by  tlie  Emperor  were  the  same  that  had  been  voted  as  the  best  by  public 
opinion  and  by  the  jurors.  It  was,  however,  to  be  observed  that  the  Emperor 
preferred  the  small  photographs,  and  was  not  in  favour  of  the  black  platinum 
and  bromide  prints.  . 

The  distribution  of  the  pictures  was  made  so  as  to  collect  certaiu  classes  m 
the  separate  rooms.  The  first  room  was  put  to  photographic  literature,  Russian 
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and  foreign.  A  large  table  was  covered  with  the  books  and  publications 
supplied  by  book  dealers  and  offered  for  sale  on  the  spot.  Large  screens  on 
the  walls  had  been  provided  for  the  cuttings  of  the  articles  from  the  daily 
papers  relating  to  the  Exhibition,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  specimens  of  public 
appreciation.  The  next  room  was  occupied  with  the  application  of  photo¬ 
graphy  to  the  printing  press,  where  the  State  Paper  Manufactory  and  General 
Staff  has  been  very  prominent.  In  the  next  room  specimens  of  portrait  photo¬ 
graphy  had  been  collected,  with  fine  direct  large  portraits  by  Denier,  Tille, 
Chmielewski,  Renar,  Pawlowski,  Neswiatewitz,  Graczew,  Mrs.  Welichow,  and 
many  others.  A.  very  prominent  place  in  this  room  was  occupied  by  the 
exhibit  of  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  Michajlowitz,  consisting  of  forty  frames 
(12x10)  of  military  types  and  landscapes.  Next  to  that  was  the  gem  of 
the  Exhibition — landscapes  in  endless  variety,  done  by  Colonel  Wishniakoff. 
This  exhibition  was  unanimously  declared  No.  1.  Professional  photo¬ 
graphers  are  not  numerous,  and  for  this  reason  landscapes  were  pro¬ 
minent.  The  next  room  contained  the  second  best  picture,  by  G.  Szultz  ; 
it  was  an  enlargement  from  an  instantaneous  half-plate  negative  seascape. 
Very  fine  views  by  Condojanaki,  Braudel,  General  Timashew,  Baron  Stakelberg, 
Baron  Koussow,  Chmielewski,  Bazilewski,  General  Kolzakow,  contributed  to 
the  adornment  of  this  room.  Another  room,  not  being  very  bright,  was 
destined  for  the  exhibition  of  the  optical  lantern  slides,  negatives,  and  trans¬ 
parencies,  by  artificial  light.  In  the  next  room,  views  of  the  Count  Nostitz, 
Polejajew,  Bek-Gergard,  Demidow,  Kornakoff,  Smirnoff,  Simonoff,  Rayewski, 
Leevitzky,  Count  Lewasteff,  Wolostinoff,  Nikitin,  and  a  great  many  others  were 
distributed  on  the  screens.  This  room,  having  a  gallery,  the  walls  were  utilised 
even  on  the  gallery,  and  such  a  picture  as  Solovieff,  Simonoff,  Yourawleff, 
could  certainly  count  among  the  best.  One  room  was  specially  occupied  with 
specimens  of  the  f  application  of  photography  by  the  travellers  Golenishtckeff, 
Prince  Abomelik-Lazareff,  Grum,  Gezymajlo,  Rudnieff,  and  others.  Lastly, 
one  room  was  for  scientific  applications  of  photography,  solar,  star,  and 
spectra  photographs  of  Pulkowa  Observatory,  sun  and  moon  eclipses,  micro¬ 
photography,  by  Chamoutoff,  Pell,  Inostrantzoff,  and  others  filled  the  room. 

Mr.  Warnerke  photographed  the  rooms  and  prominent  parts  of  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  passed  for  examination  forty-two  prints.  Pie  showed  also  a  neatly 
printed  catalogue  of  the  Exhibition,  containing  eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
numbers,  remarking  that  the  number  of  pictures  were  nearly  ten  thousand, 
whole  screens  being  often  marked  with  one  number.  The  number  of  exhibitors 
was  one  hundred  and  forty-two.  An  account  was  given  of  costs  and  receipts, 
with  indication,  day  by  day,  of  number  of  visitors,  showing  at  a  glance  all  the 
statistics  of  the  Exhibition. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  by  far  the  largest  attendance  was  on  Sundays  and 
holidays.  One  out  of  three  visitors  was  provided  with  catalogue,  sold  at  Qd. 
The  Exhibition  after  being  open  for  thirty-seven  days,  and,  notwithstanding 
very  cold  and  consequently  unfavourable  weather,  was  exceptionally  successful 
in  every  respect.  The  Technical  Society,  in  view  of  that  success,  offered  to 
give  seven  medals  and  ten  diplomas  for  the  best  pictures.  The  Committee 
having  accepted  that  offer,  the  jury  named  by  the  Technical  Society  consisting 
of  General  Timasheff,  P.  Kotclioubey,  N.  Tchagin,  S.  Lewitzky,  M.  Botain, 
distributed  the  medals.  Two  first  has  been  adjudged  for  the  pictures  chosen 
by  the  public  as  best. 

The  following  gives  the  financial  result  of  the  undertaking  : — Expenses, 
2624  roubles  ;  receipts,  3224  roubles.  Clear  profit,  600  roubles. 

Six  hundred  roubles,  representing  the  profit,  was  deposited  with  the  President 
of  the  Fifth  Section  (Photographic)  of  the  Technical  Society  to  be  considered 
as  capital  for  organization  of  the  future  annual  photographic  exhibitions. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  in  this  country  the  awarding  of  prizes  at 
exhibitions  by  majorities  of  the  votes  of  the  visitors  would  not  answer,  because 
the  richest  man  would  buy  plenty  of  tickets  and  put  them  in  the  voting  box. 

Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  said  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  Mr. 
Warnerke  had  brought  a  photographic  exhibition  to  a  successful  issue.  He 
recollected  when,  on  a  certain  occasion,  the  Photographic  Exhibition  in  London 
threatened  to  be  a  failure,  Mr.  Warnerke  came  to  the  rescue  just  before  it  was 
opened,  with  a  fine  array  of  pictures,  which  saved  it. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  asked  if,  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  votes  of  the  public  and  of 
the  technical  j  udges  agreed. 

Mr.  Warnerke  replied  that  they  agreed  in  the  first  two  numbers,  but  in 
number  three  there  was  an  error  in  the  public  judgment,  that  exhibit  being 
technically  bad. 

In  the  brief  time  remaining  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson  attempted  to  give  demon¬ 
strations  of  several  different  photo-mechanical  processes  at  the  same  time,  and 
it  being  evident  that  he  had  not  been  allotted  time  enough,  the  subject  was 
postponed  for  a  week. 

- « - 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Undeterred  by  a  most  unpropitious  morning,  a  party  of  eight,  representing 
the  Manchester  Photographic  Society,  journeyed  to  Bolton  Abbey  vid  Skipton, 
on  Saturday  last.  Some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  light  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  exposures  averaging  twenty-five  seconds  with  were  given  for 
open  landscape  subjects,  and  the  resulting  negatives  show  no  signs  of  over 
exposure.  This  sort  of  thing  reminds  one  of  the  old  wet  plate  days,  only  in 
this  instance  it  was  the  photographers  who  were  wet  instead  of  the  plates. 
Spite  of  rain  and  sun  forty-five  plates  were  exposed. 


CINCINNATI  CAMERA  CLUB. 

At  the  regular  semi-monthly  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the 
Cincinnati  Society  of  Natural  History,  held  on  Thursday  evening,  April  19, 
1888,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : — President :  Mr. 
George  Bullock. — Vice-President ;  Mr.  George  McLaughlin. — Secretary:  Mr. 
W.  D.  Holmes. — Treasurer :  Mr.  T.  H.  Kelley. — Libranan :  Mr.  Arch.  I. 
Carson. 

Committees  have  been  appointed  by  the  President  for  the  ensuing  year  for 
the  following  departments,  viz.  : — For  Regular  Meetings,  Excursions,  Print 


Exhibitions  and  Presentation  Prints  Lantern  Exhibitions,  The  dub  Album 
and  Slides  for  Interchange. 

Address  all  communications  to  W.  D.  Holmes,  Secretary  Avondale  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  0. 

- 4 - 


©omssponbence. 


SlW  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


June  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  op  Fran-  j:.  -New  Et 
Meeting. — Revivification  of  Faded  Proofs. — Photograph  i  ry  Night. 

— Photo-lithographic  and  Piioto-typographr  J'j tool  a Aw  Appabatdb 

to  obtain  Positives  by  Contact. —  A  New  Lamp  for  Magnesium.— 
Camera  Stands  in  the  form  of  Umbrellas. — Collodio-Chlgrid::  <-p 
Silver  Paper. — A  Photo-microscope. — Projections,  Ac. 


The  Photographic  Society  of  France  held  their  June  meeting  on  Friday 
evening  last,  the  1st  instant. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended,  being  the  first  reunion  in  the  new 
premises  ;  naturally  the  members  were  desirous  to  see  how  the  Committee 
had  acted  in  their  behalf.  A  general  satisfaction  was  felt  to  be  once 
more  at  home,  and  the  members  expressed  their  gratitude  to  {he 
“Bureau”  for  their  perseverance  and  the  interest  they  display  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  The  Chairman,  M.  Davanne,  then  informed  the  members 
that  the  saloons  of  the  Society  would  for  the  future  be  opened  for  a 
friendly  meeting  of  the  members  in  order  to  “talk  shop.” 

A  long  communication  was  sent  in  on  the  revivification  of  faded  proofs 
and  the  best  plan  to  be  employed  to  restore  them  to  their  pristine  beauty. 
The  paper  undergoes  a  bleaching  process ;  the  image  is  then  toned  in  the 
ordinary  gold  bath.  The  author  asserts  that  this  treatment  suffices  to 
bring  it  back  to  its  original  condition.  A  salt  of  zinc  was  recommend  i 
to  restore  the  ferrous  oxalate  bath. 

M.  Moersard  exhibited  some  very  interesting  proofs  representing  the 
Champs  Elysees  photographed  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  p.m. 
This  gentleman  made  a  dissertation  upon  what  had  been  accomplished 
by  the  rapid  gelatino-bromide  plates.  “  A  few  years  ago,”  said  he,  “  we 
should  never  have  dreamed  of  obtaining  a  photographic  image  of  a  public 
building  lighted  up  solely  by  gaslight.”  He  told  us  that  he  exposed  two 
minutes  and  developed  by  liydroquinone. 

M.  Davanne  exhibited  some  very  fine  photo-lithographic  proofs  sent  by 
Mr.  Asser,  of  Amsterdam,  as  a  present  to  the  Society.  M.  Davanne  said 
a  few  words  on  the  process  by  which  they  were  obtained.  A  piece  of 
unsized  paper  is  pasted  over  with  starch,  then  floated  upon  a  suhition 
of  bichromate  of  potash,  back  downward.  When  dry  ic  is  expose  1  t  > 
light  behind  a  cliche  ;  the  paper  is  then  well  washed,  that  part  of  the 
bicliromated  starch  which  had  not  received  the  influence  of  light  is 
soluble  and  dissolves  out  — the  picture  is  therefore  now  formed  of  in¬ 
soluble  and  impermeable  starch.  The  fatty  ink  roller  is  employed  to 
mount  up  the  image.  It  can  now  be  transferred  to  stone  or  a  prepared 
zinc  plate. 

M.  Davanne  then  showed  the  members  a  collection  of  fatty  ink  proof?, 
line  engravings,  and  half  tints,  obtained  by  M.  Mansi,  of  Paris.  This 
gentleman  employs  bitumen  as  well  as  the  bichromate  processes  ;  instead 
of  zinc  he  uses  copperplates.  With  this  last-named  metal  he  obtains 
finer  results  than  with  zinc.  He  can,  if  desired,  so  arrange  his  block 
that  it  can  he  sec  up  with  the  type,  and  so  be  printed  off  at  once  —  the 
design  and  the  explanation  thereof,  but  for  the  besc  work  he  prefers  to 
print  the  design  without  the  text.  These  photo-typographic  proofs  were 
certainly  the  finest  and  the  best  I  ever  saw,  and  obtained  the  unanimous 


.pplause  of  the  members. 

M.  Tondeur  exhibited  an  apparatus  by  the  use  of  which,  he  said,  a 
;reater  sharpness  could  be  obtained  with  contact  printing.  It  consisted 
,f  a  square  box  about  a  foot  aud  a  half  long,  a  lid  at  the  top  and 
,notlier  at  the  bottom  ;  on  the  latter  is  fixed  a  spring  as  on  the  ordinal  v 
irinting  frames.  The  negative  is  placed  at  this  end  of  the  box,  and  is 
•revented  from  falling  through  by  a  narrow  ledge  of  wood  being  glued 
ound  the  box.  The  sensitised  plate  is  now  laid  upon  the  negative  and 
he  lid  is  closed.  The  above-mentioned  spring  forces  the  plate  against 
he  negative.  When  all  is  ready  the  box  is  stood  uppermost,  pointing 
owards  the  sky.  The  top  door  is  now  opened  for  a  given  time  and  then 
losed.  The  plate  is  now  ready  to  be  developed.  The  author  of  the  bos 
ays  :  “  That  the  light  being  compelled  to  go  down  the  box  penetra: 

,  straighter  line  or  lines  through  the  negative,  and  therefore  better 

esults  can  be  obtained.”  ,  ,  .. 

M.  Lehman  exhibited  a  newly  invented  lamp  for  the  better  combustion 
f  magnesium.  The  apparatus  is  better  made  than  the  w-ell- known  one. 
l  hollow  tube  goes  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  lamp,  just  beliinc  t  io 
eflector.  An  oval  hole  is  cut  in  this  tube  ;  it  is  through  this  hole  tnat 
he  conflagration  takes  place.  The  tube  now  serves  as  a  chiinmq _  U 
arry  off  the  smoke  which  ascends  and  the  ashes  winch  fall  below.  The 
ame  manufacturer  then  showed  us  two  umbrellas  — one  a  true  one,  and 
he  other  only  an  imitation;  the  two  when  opened  were  found  to  be 
amera  stands.  One  had  the  advantage  that  in  case  of  a  shower  its  pro- 
rietor  could  find  a  better  use  for  it  than  as  a  camera  stand.  The  m- 
entive  genius  of  the  age  seems  to  take  a  pleasure  in  making  an  apparatus 
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serve  for  several  purposes.  A  lens  for  portraiture,  landscape,  and  re¬ 
productions,  with  multiplicity  of  focuses ;  a  camera  for  several  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes,  and  when  closed  to  form  a  picnic  table  ;  a  reservoir 
for  a  shower  bath,  Ac.  A  friend  presented  me  with  a  hammer  which 
can  be  transformed  into  a  great  number  of  tools.  I  have  found  by 
experience  that  not  one  of  the  tools  can  replace  one  made  for  the 
express  purpose.  So  it  is  with  all  these  inventions  having  several 
objects  in  view. 

Messrs.  Blain  &  Co.,  at  Valence,  sent  a  great  number  of  portraits  for 
examination,  obtained  upon  their  new  paper,  coated  with  a  collodion 
chloro-argentique  composition.  The  proofs  were  certainly  very  fine,  the 
half  tints  admirably  rendered,  and  the  glass  upon  them  made  them 
resemble  enamelled  pictures.  The  manufacturers  informed  the  Society 
that  positives  printed  by  their  process  offer  many  advantages  over  the 
albumenised  paper  :  they  claim  permanency,  freedom  from  grain,  and 
rapidity  of  production.  This  collodio-chloride  of  silver  paper  for  positive 
printing  is  not  new ;  some  twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  a  commercial 
article  in  Paris,  manufactured  by  Mr.  Laurant,  of  Madrid,  or  at  least 
sold  by  him.  It  fell  slowly  into  oblivion  ;  I  believe  the  principal  cause 
was  the  fragility  of  its  surface.  The  new  adepts  of  photography  are 
crying  “Eureka!”  and  making  a  great  stir  about  this  wonderful  in¬ 
vention,  Ac. 

M.  Hermagis  presented  a  stereoscopic  camera,  automatic  in  principle, 
fitted  with  multiple  slides,  so  arranged  at  the  back  that  by  turning  the 
camera  over  a  new  slide  bearing  the  plate  comes  forward.  The  system 
was  found  to  be  simple  and  impossible  to  get  out  of  order,  so  said 
persons  of  authority.  A  great  boon  indeed  if  we  can  get  rid  of  the 
changing  box,  in  which  when  a  plate  got  astray  it  became  useless,  and 
often  marred  an  excursion  which  had  been  counted  upon  for  months. 

M.  Thouroude  presented  a  microscope  which  he  had  modified  for 
photographic  work,  especially  for  instantaneous  views  of  animalcula,  Ac. 
Just  above  the  objective,  in  the  interior  of  the  body  of  the  microscope, 
is  placed  a  small  prism,  which  deviates  the  rays  of  light  through  a 
tube  placed  on  the  side  of  the  microscope.  In  this  tube  is  placed  the 
oculaire,  and  the  operator  follows  the  movements  of  the  insect  through 
this  tube.  As  soon  as  he  finds  the  position  of  the  animal  to  his 
mind,  he  touches  a  spring,  the  prism  flies  aside,  the  rays  of  light  take 
their  natural  course  up  the  tube,  and  excite  the  photographic  preparation 
all  ready  to  receive  the  image.  If  the  idea  is  not  new,  it  is  excellent  in 
my  idea.  By  this  method  I  perceive  that  the  operator  is  at  a  very  short 
distance  from  the  object ;  by  this  means  he  has  the  instrument  com¬ 
pletely  under  control :  he  can,  nevertheless,  make  the  enlargement  he 
may  desire  with  the  greatest  ease. 

All  through  the  evening,  at  repeated  intervals,  experiments  were  made 
with  the  flash  light  by  M.  Guilleminot :  I  found  it  very  trying  to  the  eyes. 

M.  Hofer  exhibited  a  number  of  plain  backgrounds  suitable  for  such 
experiments,  the  colour  of  which  was  from  a  grey  to  a  brownish  tint. 

Mr.  La  Manna,  Vice-President  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Brooklyn, 
on  a  visit  to  Paris,  interested  the  Society  by  exhibiting  a  collection  of 
his  negatives  representing  the  late  blizzard,  and,  above  all,  the  inter¬ 
esting  process  employed  in  the  removal  of  the  Brighton  Hotel  on  Coney 
Island.  The  sea  gaining  ground  began  to  submerge  the  hotel  in  ques¬ 
tion.  This  immense  building  was  drawn  inland  by  a  great  number  of 
steam-engines,  all  pulling  at  the  same  moment.  This  piece  of  en¬ 
gineering  skill  obtained  a  complete  success.  The  members  were  highly 
pleased  with  the  projections  of  Mr.  La  Manna. 

M.  Londe  exhibited  some  projections  of  a  clown  in  the  act  of  turning 
a  somersault,  taken  at  the  Hippodrome  of  Paris.  Prof.  E.  Stebbing. 

59,  Rue  des  Batignolles ,  Paris. 


NOMENCLATURE  IN  PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY. — A.  L.  HENDERSON 
ON  W.  K.  BURTON. 

To  the  Editoes. 

Gentlemen, — Illi  rohur  et  ces  triplex  circa  pectus — I  mean,  that  he 
who  would  tackle  my  good  friend  and  master  in  photo-micrography, 
Dr.  Maddox,  needs  around  his  manly  chest  a  good  thick  plating  of 
knowledge  and  courage ;  as,  however,  it  has  to  be  done,  I  will  summon 
up  all  the  rohur  et  ces  that  I  possess.  The  Doctor  and  I  are  on  the  search 
for  a  name  that  will  distinguish  between  photo-micrography  of  “  general 
appearances  ”  and  that  of  “  critical  images.”  In  the  first  place,  we  must 
get  a  clear  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  critical  image. 
1  take  the  term  to  mean  the  image  of  a  plane  perfect  and  complete  in 
definition  and  resolution,  so  far  as  we  can  attain  such  perfection  and 
completeness.  It  makes  no  difference  what  position  the  critical  plane 
occupies  with  respect  to  other  planes  of  the  entire  object ;  the  critical 
plane,  or,  in  other  words,  the  plane  of  which  we  have  the  critical  image, 
may  be  on  the  top  of  Mount  Ararat  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
Dr.  Maddox  says  the  plane  chosen  for  the  critical  image  is  usually  low 
in  the  object,  and  perhaps  he  is  right — his  experience  is  wider  than  mine  ; 
but  in  mj  work  the  plane  of  which  I  seek  to  produce  the  critical  image  is 
just  as  often  on  top  as  below — in  one  or  two  cases  I  find  the  test  structure 
on  the  very  top  of  the  object  as  it  usually  lies  on  a  slide.  Aulocodiscus 
Sturtianus  is  an  interesting  example  of  this;  there  are  myriads  of  tiny 
holes  in  the  upper  surface.  Moreover,  the  position  of  the  plane  has  no 


connexion  with  its  critical  or  non-critical  nature,  whether  or  not  it  is 
true  that  we  usually  choose  a  low-lying  plane  to  examine  and  photogra  ib 
critically.  I  fear,  therefore,  any  preposition  of  locality  will  lml  to  cov  r 
all  the  phases  of  criticality,  whether  it  be  tv  or  tm,  npo  or  umoUo,  np  ^ 
or  aico. 

It  is  a  pity  we  do  not  use  the  German  language,  for  then  there  would 
be  no  difficulty.  “  Critico-photo-micrography  ”  with  a  few  heita,  a  couple 
of  keits ,  and  a  scha/t  or  two,  would  settle  the  whole  affair.  Thu  -  : 
“  Mikro-critico-imagen-licht-photographien-heit-keit-wissenschaft,”  while 
a  photographer  of  such  images  would  be  a  “  Herr  Hof  Mikro,”  Ac.— arid 
so  on  for  a  few  lines — “  photograph-meister.”  But  we  don't  run  to  it  in 
English,  and  I  must  “  give  it  up.”  I  see  no  way  for  it  but  to  call  it 
Photography  of  Critical  Images,  or  Critical  Photo-micrography.  Anyhow, 
I  fear  no  preposition  of  position  will  meet  our  want. 


Re  Me.  A.  L.  Henderson  on  Professor  Burton. 

First :  I  am  sure  all  photographers  will  agree  with  me  in  deploring 
the  temporary  loss  of  Mr.  Henderson  from  our  midst.  Every  reader  will 
join  with  me  in  wishing  him  a  speedy  recovery  and  an  early  return  minus 
the  centipede — I  mean  polypus.  Truly  ammonia  has  much  to  answer 
for — it  is  accused  of  causing  sore  throat,  lung  diseases,  Ac.,  and  now  of 
producing  nasal  polypus,  that  is,  if  the  diag-mses  are  correct.  As  to  a 
ray  of  light  reflected  into  the  nose  producing  sternutation,  I  can  well 
believe  it,  and  that  light  has  a  strong  effect  on  the  nose  I  can  also  believe; 
witness  the  evident  affinity  of  some  noses  for  the  less  refrangible  rays. 
But  the  evident  moral  is — Don’t  reflect  light  up  your  nose.  Mr. 
Henderson  says  jocularly,  his  nose  has  been  before  him  in  everything 
except  photographg.  Then  why  does  he  not  just  put  his  nose  in  its  usual 
photographic  position  and  return  to  photography?  My  cure  is  evidently 
better  than  any  the  seven  wise  men  have  suggested. 

Mr.  Burton  is  a  long  way  from  London,  and  as  I  perhaps  known  more 
of  Mr.  Burton’s  mind  than  most  people,  I  venture  to  try  to  save  time  to 
your  readers  by  answering,  without  authority  from  Mr.  Burton,  Mr. 
Henderson’s  remarks.  As  I  read  Mr.  Burton’s  paper  in  your  issue  of 
May  18,  he  appears  to  give  Mr.  Henderson  credit  for  pointing  out  the 
effect  of  melting  the  emulsion  repeatedly.  Mr.  B.  certainly  uses  the 
word  “  recently,”  and  perhaps  that  is  what  Mr.  H.  takes  exception  to. 
I  must  say  the  word  “  recently  ”  requires  to  be  stretched  beyond  its  usual 
length  in  this  case..  I  can  give  no  date  when  I  first  heard  the  now 
undoubted  fact  stated,  but  I  remember  Mr.  Henderson  dwelling  upon  it 
at  one  Convention,  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Starnes  mentioned  it  to  me  in  a  letter 
long  before  that.  Certainly  I  was  well  aware  of  the  action  when  Mr. 
Henderson  publicly  spoke  of  it,  but  I  do  not  at  all  say  that  that  was 
Mr.  Henderson’s  first  mention  of  it.  The  only  thing  I  do  say  is,  that  I 
did  not  discover  it  for  myself. 

Regarding  the  two  opinions  as  to  the  best  way  of  treating  the  bulk 
gelatine  with  chrome  alum,  the  discrepancy  comes  in  most  clearly  from  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Henderson  “  separates  ”  while  Mr.  Burton  washes  or  pre¬ 
cipitates.  In  this  matter  I  perfectly  agree  with -Mr.  Henderson.  One  of 
the  greatest  advantages  of  the  centrifugal  separator  is  that  it  facilitates 
such  operations.  The  gelatine  is  treated  in  any  desired  fashion,  there¬ 
after  the  total  bulk  is  made  up  with  water,  and  the  now  purified,  aluined, 
and  cleaned  gelatine  is  incorporated  with  the  sensitive  constituents  of 
the  emulsion. 

About  the  method  of  emulsifying  when  one  portion  of  the  nitrate 
solution  is  “converted”  and  the  other  plain.  I  have  tried  both  of 
Mr.  Burton’s  methods,  and  also  Mr.  Henderson’s,  using  in  the  latter  case 
his  carbonate  method.  Mr.  Henderson’s  method  and  one  of  Mr.  Burton’s 
gave  me  results  equally  good ;  but  the  method  of  adding  the  plain  nitrate 
to  the  gelatino-bromide  mixture,  and  next  adding  the  converted  nitrate, 
was  decidedly  inferior  for  rapid  emulsion  to  the  contrary  method  of 
adding  the  converted  portion  first. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Andrew  Pringle. 


SUPERIMPOSING  STEREOSCOPIC  PICTURES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Owing  to  the  newsagent  having  omitted  sending  my 
copy  of  the  Journal  for  May  25,  it  was  not  until  last  evening  that  I 
noticed  the  remarks  of  M.  Colard,  in  “  Foreign  Notes  and  News  ”  of  that 
issue,  on  the  subject  of  the  superimposition  of  stereoscopic  pictures. 

It  is  a  subject  in  which  I  take  an  especial  interest,  and,  in  the  belief 
that  something  good  might  eventually  be  evolved  from  it,  I  have,  at 
various  periods,  attempted  several  experiments  in  connexion  with  it. 

If  M.  Colard  will  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  my  article  on  page  395  of 
The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1888,  he  will  see  there 
the  description  of  an  easy  method  of  superimposing  stereoscopic  pictures, 
but  I  fear  the  effect  is  not  the  particular  one  he  desires,  as  in  this  case  it 
is  indispensable  that  the  graphoscope  should  be  used  with  which  to  view 
the  combination,  its  appearance  to  the  naked  eye  being  little  more  than 
that  of  an  ordinary  photograph.  I  am  pleased  to  see,  however,  that  the 
matter  has  been  taken  into  consideration  by  a  gentleman  whom  I  have 
no  doubt  is  more  experienced  than  myself,  and  this  fact  is  an  additional 
inducement  to  me  to  continue  my  experiments.  _  .  , 

M.  Colard’s  erudite  remarks  on  the  functions  of  the  brain  with  regard 
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to  the  reception  from  the  retina  of  stereoscopic  images  exactly  expresses 
my  own  opinions  on  the  subject,  and  I  am  equally  anxious  to  discover, 
by  some  means  or  other,  reliable  solutions  of  his  various  queries. 

Though  I  have  implicit  faith  in  the  eventual  production  of  a  mechanical 
arrangement  by  which  the  desired  end  can  be  mechanically  brought  about, 
yet  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  much  larger  amount  of  brain  power  will  be 
required  in  order  to  readily  realise  the  stereoscopic  effect  with  the  naked 
eye  than  is  now  necessary  in  the  use  of  the  existing  stereoscope,  but 
doubtless  this  would  be  minimised  by  familiarity  with  the  method  of 
viewing.  Still — Nil  Desperandum  !  Let  us  get  the  mechanism  perfect, 
and  trust  to  our  brain  capabilities  for  the  rest. 

My  experiments  from  this  date  will  be  conducted  with  increased  interest, 
and  should  I  be  so  fortunate  as  to  succeed,  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  bringing 
the  particulars  of  my  success  before  the  photographic  public. — I  am, 
yours,.  Ac. ,  W.  Ingles  Rogers. 

St.  Germans,  Cornwall,  June  4,  1888. 


AN  EXPLANATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  —  I  have  in  MS.  a  chapter  treating  of  the  Photography 
of  Critical  Images,  with  an  attempt  to  explain  in  a  “  popular  ”  manner 
the  theory  of  Diffraction.  As  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  Mr.  E. 
M.  Nelson,  that  master  of  microscopic  optics,  proposes  to  deal  with  this 
subject  in  a  paper  shortly  to  be  read  before  a  learned  society,  I  feel  that 
it  will  be  more  advantageous  for  your  readers  and  for  myself  that  I  reserve 
my  concluding  chapter  till  after  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Nelson’s  paper. 

I  take  this  chance  of  making  an  apology  for  a  somewhat  loose  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  certain  object  in  one  of  my  articles  (No.  V.),  where  I  say  that  “  at 
the  end  of  certain  hairs  on  the  maxillary  palpi  of  a  fly’s  tongue  there  are 
other  exceedingly  minute  hairs,”  &c.  I  am  informed  that  my  description 
has  set  a  well-known  microscopist  working  for  something  which  does  not 
exist,  though  I  do  not  clearly  understand  what  he  did  search  for.  The 
“hairs”  I  allude  to  are  plain,  not  jointed,  nor  glandular,  nor  barbed,  and 
it  is  an  open  question,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  whether  they  are  or  are 
not  fortuitous  elongations  of  the  ordinary  hairs.  They  appear  to  me  to 
be  different  in  nature  and  use  from  the  hairs  to  which  they  are  attached ; 
they  are  not  protracted  in  a  straight  line  from  the  larger  hairs,  but  are 
usually  sickle-shaped,  and  they  are  very  much  more  minute  than  the  hairs 
to  which  they  are  found  attached.  Be  these  matters  as  they  may,  this 
little  prolongation  will  be  found  a  very  nice  test  for  low-angle  objectives 
to  photograph.  — -I  am,  yours,  &e.,  Andrew  Pringle. 


* - — — ♦— — — — — — 

The  Astronomer-Royal  again  presses  the  suggestion  made  in  his  report  of 
last  year,  that  the  instrumental  equipment  of  the  Observatory  should  be 
supplemented  by  a  new  photographic  refractor  to  enable  Greenwich  to  take  its 
proper  share  in  the  international  scheme  for  forming  a  photographic  map  of 
the  heavens,  and  thus  extending  our  knowledge  of  the  places  of  the  fixed  stars. 
The  subject  is,  the  Astronomer-Royal  assures  us,  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Government,  but  if  Greenwich  is  to  maintain  its  position  as  the  chief 
observatory  in  the  world  the  request  ought  to  be  conceded  without  a  moment’s 
delay.  While  the  British  Government  is  considering  the  matter,  the  observa¬ 
tories  of  thirteen  other  countries  have  been  authorised  to  order  the  instruments 
they  require,  which  are  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  present  year.  It 
will  be  a  national  disgrace  if  Greenwich  be,  by  official  indifference  or  negligence, 
precluded  from  contributing  its  quota  to  the  international  arrangement.— 
Daily  Chronicle. 

It  is  almost  disheartening  to  find  the  Chief  Astronomer  of  the  most  maritime 
and  richest  nation  in  the  world  complaining  of  want  of  means.  In  1835,  says 
the  Report,  there  were  five  assistants,  who  had  nothing  to  do  but  the  regular 
astronomical  work.  Now  there  are  only  eight  assistants,  and  the  extraneous 
work  undertaken  in  the  public  interest  is  so  large  that  only  three  of  these  can 
be  spared  to  do  that  which  formerly  occupied  five.  The  pressure  has  at  length 
grown  so  great  that  it  has  become  a  “matter  for  serious  consideration” 
whether  the  sending  of  time  signals  may  not  have  to  be  discontinued.  Again, 
the  photographic  mapping  of  the  heavens  is  certainly  a  work  in  which  our 
great  Observatory — which,  be  it  remembered,  marks  the  prime  meridian 
adopted  by  the  world’s  delegates  at  Washington — ought  certainly  to  take  a 
part.  Unfortunately  this  needs  a  new  instrument,  a  thirteen-inch  photo¬ 
graphic  refractor.  Thirteen  other  observatories,  including  those  of  Melbourne 
and  Sydney  in  our  own  Colonies,  have  already  ordered  such  instruments,  and 
will  soon  be  at  work  with  them.  If  the  Royal  Observatory  is  to  take  its  share 
in  the  scheme  for  forming  a  photographic  map  of  the  heavens,  which  the 
Astronomer-Royal  says  is  only  carrying  out  one  of  the  principal  objects  for 
which  he  is  appointed,  this  instrument  should  be  ordered  at  once.  Yet  we  find 
that  though  “  the  insufficiency  of  our  instruments  to  the  present  wants  of 
astronomy,”  to  use  Mr.  Christie’s  words,  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Admiralty  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  a  year  ago,  it  is  “  still  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Government.”  This  hesitation  to  make  a  small  outlay 
for  a  great  national  purpose  is  disgraceful.  The  Government  will  stake  their 
existence  on  getting  Colonel  King-Harman  a  salary,  and  yet  can  be  niggards  in 
a  matter  in  which  the  honour  of  a  great  national  institution  is  involved. 
Thousands  may  be  wasted  in  foolish  or  injurious  sinecures,  but  a  severe 
economy  must  be  practised  where  the  progress  of  discovery  is  at  stake.  The 
Greenwich  Observatory  ought  to  be  fitted  out  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  posi¬ 
tion  among  the  observatories  of  the  world,  and  not  be  hampered  in  this 
ridiculous  fashion  for  the  want  of  a  few  thousand  pounds.  — Daily  Nexus. 


iSxcftange  (ftoluinit. 


***  No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column  ; 
hut  none  will  he  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
who  specify  their  requirements  as  “  anything  useful  ”  will  therefore  understand 
the  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 


Will  exchange  paper  vignette  and  sky  negative  for  10x8  patent  plate  glass.— Address, 
James  Bell,  6l,  Virginia  street,  Southport. 

Wanted,  silver  watch  in  exchange  for  burnisher,  nine-inch  bar.— Address,  James  Kin-., 
22,  Pitt-street,  Gallo wgate,  Newcastle-on-Tjne. 

Wanted,  9x7  Ross’  rapid  symmetrical  in  exchange  for  7ixt  ditto  and  cash.— 
Address,  G.  Hooper,  Fell  Rectory,  Gateshead. 

Will  exchange  studio  bellows  camera,  brass  bound,  two  repeating  backs  (one  for  9J  x6|, 
the  other  for  two  cartes-de-visite),  for  a  more  portable  cam'  ra  or  t  linear  lens.— 
Address,  Lomax,  Photographer,  Rotherham. 

Will  exchange  camera  for  half-plate  and  four  double  slides;  also  a  quarter-plate 
bellows  camera  with  three  slides,  both  screw  adjustment,  for  a  good  half-plate 
Lancaster  Instanto  or  International  with  three  dark  slides. — Address,  L.  Dixon, 
Hall-street,  Colne. 

* - ♦ - 


Ertstoers  ta  ©ortesponftents. 


%.*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
must  be  addressed  to  H.  Greenwood  &Co.,”  2,  Yurk-strect,  Covent  Carden , 
London,  W.  C. 

All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  querit  t  ft  r 
“ Answers ”  and  “ Exchanges ,”  must  he  addressed  to  “The  Editor,” 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  communications  unless  name  and  address  <f 
writer  are  given. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

J.  Bell,  Frome. — Two  photographs  of  interior  of  St.  John’s  Parish  Church,  From e.— 
Two  photographs  of  memorial  erected  in  churchyard  of  St.  John's  Parish  Church 
Frome. 

Messrs.  Werner  &  Son,  Dublin.— Two  photographs  of  the  Duchess  of  Leinster. 


A.  Z. — You  are  safe  enough.  Bromide  prints  are  practically  permanent. 

G.  Cameron.— There  is  no  patent  whatever  with  Weymouth  vignetting  paper. 

Perplexed  Lanternist. — If  you  make  a  change  let  it  be  in  favour  of  the 
limelight. 

Ernest  Lambert  inquires  :  “  Would  you  kindly  inform  me  of  a  good  receipt 
for  making  ‘  matt  varnish  ’  ?  A  good  receipt  will  be  found  on  page  526  of 
our  Almanac  for  current  year. 

Visitor. — For  permission  to  photograph  in  Battersea  Park  you  must  apply  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Works  and  Public  Buildings,  addressed 
to  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  London. 

Alpha.— From  the  fact  of  some  photographers  and  painters  desiring  to  come 
to  this  country  from  that  about  which  you  inquire,  we  would  not  take  the 
responsibility  of  advising  you  to  go  there. 

G.  Waters.— All  that  is  necessary  in  taking  a  railway  train  in  motion  is  a  very 
sensitive  plate,  a  quick  acting  lens,  and  a  rapid  shutter.  A  good  light,  it 
goes  without  saying,  is  likewise  a  necessity. 

R.  B.  S.— The  composition  is  excellent  in  all  respects  except  that  yon  have  left 
a  little  too  much  space  between  the  two  figures,  which  app  sms  to  divide  the 
picture  into  two.  The  photography  is  perfect. 

H.  L.  F. — Full  instructions  for  preparing  the  paper  for  Pizzighelli's  platinum 
process  were  given  in  our  issue  tor  April  13.  The  necessary  chemicals  for 
the  purpose  may  be  obtained  from  any  large  dealer. 

O.  0. _ We  cannot  undertake  to  recommend  you  a  coating  machine.  Tour  best 

"plan  will  be  to  see  the  different  ones  now  in  the  market  in  actual  use  and 
judge  for  yourself  which  will  best  suit  your  requirements. 

Goth. _ To  take  the  tower,  point  the  camera  upwards  until  the  upper  poition 

is  included  in  the  view,  then  place  the  back  in  a  vertical  position  and  ose  a 
diaphragm  sufficiently  small  to  render  both  top  and  bottom  equally  sharp. 

A.  E.  Upston— You  are  quite  wrong ;  wet  collodion  plates  can  be  developed 
with  pyrogallic  acid,  though  not  in  an  alkaline  solution.  The  earliest 
collodion  negatives  were  all  developed  with  pyrogallic  acid  restrained  with 
acetic  acid. 

Retoucher.— If,  after  working  for  an  hour  or  two,  your  eyes  smart  and  affie. 
and  also  run  with  water,  it  is  clear  that  the  work  does  not  agree  with  them 
dr  you  require  spectacles.  We  should  advise  you  to  consult  an  oculist 
without  delay.  ...... 

W  J.  Smith  (Birmingham)  referring  to  a  patent  applied  for  for  a  solid  doable 
dark  slide  with  metallic  shutters,  says  that  he  has  made  the  some  thing 
some  years. -So  have  others;  but  a  patent  can  be  obtained  lor  almost 
anything,  whether  new  or  old. 

W.  Gardner  inquires  if  it  would  be  of  any  advantap  to  employ ortho- 
cliromatic  photography  in  copying  line  engravings  and  etchings.  It  wo nld 
be  of  no  advantage  whatever  unless  the  prints  were  on  a  very  jellow  paper, 
then  it  would  be  decidedly  advantageous. 
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A,  B.  (Burton-on-Trent). — The  address  is  the  same  as  we  gave  you  some  time 
back  under  a  different  nom  de  plume.  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.  are  agents  for 
the  Rives  paper.  The  manufacturers  would  not  supply  direct  so  small  a 
quantity  as  you  require.  Paraffin  will  not  hurt  the  emulsion. 

Sunlight  says:  “My  studio  has  a  west  aspect,  consequently  I  am  much 
troubled  with  the  sun  upon  the  side  light  during  the  afternoon.  Will  you 
kindly  inform  me  the  best  way  to  deal  with  this  difficulty  ?  ” — Stipple  the 
glass  with  any  of  the  media  frequently  recommended,  such  as  starch, 
putty,  &c.  ;  or  line  the  glass  with  tissue  paper  or  a  very  thin  textile  fabric. 
“Out  of  Focus,”  writing  anent  Mr.  Webster’s  solution  of  his  difficulty 
regarding  alteration  of  focus  as  expressed  in  our  issue  of  the  11th  ultimo, 
page  303,  says,  “It  is  all  very  well  to  pooh-pooh  the  refraction  theory  given 
in  my  letter,  and  for  one  to  suggest  the  fault  lies  in  the  camera  and  another 
that  the  horse’s  legs  moved  too  quickly.  The  photograph  I  alluded  to  was 
taken  from  a  standing,  not  a  running  horse.” 

D.  Clifford  says  when  using  the  half  of  his  rapid  symmetrical  lens  he  fails  to 
get  any  kind  of  image  at  all  on  the  ground-glass,  even  with  a  small  stop. — 
Our  correspondent  fails  to  realise  that  the  half  of  a  combination  being  twice 
that  of  the  complete  objective  his  camera  must  be  extended  accordingly,  and, 
from  the  dimensions  he  has  given,  it  will  be  necessary  that  he  put  an  exten¬ 
sion  piece  on  his  camera  of  not  less  than  five  inches  before  he  can  get  an 
image  of  a  distant  object. 

R.  O’Malley  says  he  has  stored  some  sensitised  silver  paper  in  a  metal  case 
containing  chloride  of  calcium  ;  it  keeps  well,  but  he  cannot  get  the  prints 
to  tone.  He  asks  the  cause. — The  reason  is  that  the  paper  becomes  too  dry. 

A  certain  amount  of  moisture  is  necessary  in  printing  in  order  to  get  good 
tones.  Many  years  ago  chloride  of  calcium  cases  were  introduced  for  pre¬ 
serving  sensitive  paper,  but  they  had  to  be  abandoned  as  they  made  the 
paper  abnormally  dry  and,  therefore,  unusable. 

Rustic  asks  how  the  French  stereoscopic  transparencies  are  made,  whether 
they  are  made  in  the  camera  on  wet  collodion  or  whether  they  are  printed  on 
dry  plates ;  and,  if  so,  how  are  they  toned.  He  says  he  has  tried  various 
makes  of  plates  but  fails  to  get  similar  results,  and  would  like  to  do  so  for 
lantern  slides. — The  majority  of  the  French  transparencies  are  printed  by 
the  old  albumen  process,  and,  after  development  and  fixing,  they  are  toned 
with  gold.  Some  of  the  commercial  dry  plates  prepared  specially  for  lantern 
slides  will  give  very  similar  pictures  if  skilfully  used, 
g,  D.  J.  writes  :  “  I  have  a  very  dense  negative — over  exposed  and  over 
developed — which  gives  a  very  good  print,  but  it  takes  two  to  three  days  to 
get  an  impression  off.”  He  says,  “Can  I  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
paper  so  that  it  will  print  quicker  ?”- — Not  successfully.  The  best  plan  will 
be  to  reduce  the  negative  with  one  or  other  of  the  reducing  agents,  say,  the 
ferridcyanide.  This  is  as  follows  : — To,  say,  half  a  pint  of  water  add  half  a 
drachm  of  a  twenty  grain  solution  of  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  and  a  like 
quantity  of  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  of  a  similar  strength  ;  immerse 
the  negative  and  allow  it  to  remain  until  it  is  sufficiently  reduced,  then  well 
wash. 

T.  Ruddiman  Johnston  says  :  “  I  require  a  larger  bath  for  nitrate  of  silver 
than  is  manufactured  ;  can  you  inform  me  if  a  bath  made  of  several  layers  of 
paper  saturated  with  shellac  varnish  and  supported  in  a  wooden  case  would 
answer,  or,  could  you  tell  me  what  substances  are  not  affected  by  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver?” — For  large  vessels  to  contain  solutions  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  wood  is  usually  employed,  but  it  should  be  well  coated 
with  paraffin  wax,  which  has  no  injurious  action  on  the  solution.  The  best 
plan  of  constructing  such  a  bath  is  to  use  well-seasoned  wood,  and  take  care 
that  it  is  well  joined.  Next,  make  the  vessel  as  hot  as  possible  in  front  of 
the  fire,  and  then  pour  in  melted  paraffin  and  flow  it  well  over  every  part. 
Afterwards  make  the  surface  smooth  with  a  soldering  iron  if  necessary. 
Paper  saturated  with  shellac  would  not  be  durable. 

Rhine  Studio  writes  :  “  Under  following  conditions  which  is  the  best  means  of 
recovering  waste?  I  do  collodion  work,  dry  plate  work,  and  printing. 
Should  I  mix  all  in  one  vessel — iron  developer,  cyanide,  clearing  solution, 
print  washing  water,  and  fixing  solution  ?  or,  if  not,  how  many  different 
vessels  must  1  have,  and  how  precipitate  the  metal  from  each  ?  I  noticed 
when  .clearing  out  the  dish  of  fixing  solution  a  few  days  back  a  piece  of 
silver  plated  metal  in  bottom  of  dish.  On  thinking  over  it  I  remembered 
cutting  a  piece  off  a  printing  frame  spring  (brass),  which  fell  into  it ;  this 
was  heavily  plated.  Could  I  recover  all  the  silver  from  hypo  in  this 
way?” — In  reply:  The  developing  solution  from  the  wet  plates  may  be 
mixed  with  the  washings  from  the  prints,  a  little  common  salt  being  added 
to  the  latter  to  throw  down  the  silver  as  chloride.  The  developer  from  dry 
plates  should  be  thrown  away  as  it  contains  no  silver  at  all.  The  fixing 
solutions  may  be  mixed  together  and  the  silver  precipitated  as  a  sulphide 
with  sulphide  of  potassium  (liver  of  sulphur).  The  silver  in  this  case  might 
be  reduced  by  zinc,  in  the  same  way  as  it  was  reduced  on  the  piece  of  metal 
referred  to,  but  the  precipitation  by  the  sulphide  is  preferable. 

- ♦ - 

Stable  Form  of  Developer. — Dissolve  25  grammes  of  potassium  carbonate, 
25«grammes  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  160  grams  of  sodium  sulphite  in  400  c.c.  of 
distilled  water,  and  then  add  18  grammes  of  pyrogallol.  The  solution  requires 
filtering  ;  it  turns  slightly  brown,  but  if  placed  in  well-stoppered  bottles  in  a 
dark,  cool  place,  it  keeps  well.  For  use  40  c.c.  of  wafer  are  added  to  70  c.c.  of 
the  solution. — Rhotographische  Rundschau. 

Preparation  of  Lantern  Transparencies.— The  collodion  process  is 
recommended.  The  glass  plate  is  first  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  albumen 
(solution  used  contains  1  part  of  albumen  to  150  parts  of  distilled  water),  the 
Him  allowed  to  dry,  treated  with  an  old  solution  of  collodion,  which  lias  turned 
red  from  separation  of  iodine,  and  then  silvered  as  usual.  The  developer 
employed  contains  20  grammes  of  ferrous  ammonium  sulphate  in  400  c.c.  of 
water,  together  with  150  c.c.  of  alcohol,  and  150  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  gelatine  in 
glacial  acetic  acid. — Lanterna  Macjica, 


Photographic  Club. — June  13.— Subject  for  discussion,  Photo-meehanieal 
Printing.  Saturday  outing  at  Enfield,  meet  afterwards  at  “King  James  and 
Tinker.” 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.—' The  last  ordinary  meeting  for 
the  session  will  he  held  on  Tuesday  next,  June  12,  at  eight  p.iu.,  at  the 
Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  when  papers  will  be  read, — Note  on  ]Jcj>th  <g 
Focus  by  Sir  David  L.  Salomons,  Bart.,  and  On  Platinum  Deposits  by  Captain 
Abney,  R.E.,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.— At  the  meeting  on  the 
12th  instant  the  President  will  read  a  paper  and  gi\  tration  on 

Preparation  of  Sensitive  Films,  and  Mr.  George  H.  B.  Wheeler  will  read  a 
short  paper  on  .1  Simple  Extension  to  the  Camera  for  Copying  I'ur puses. 
After  the  above,  the  special  general  meeting,  as  per  notice  sent  May  ‘28,  18$8, 
will  be  held. 

The  Cellerier  Syndicate  and  Photographic  Company.  —  Court  of 
Bankruptcy.  May  31. — Re  Edward  William  Parkes. — This  was  a  sitting  for 
public  examination.  The  bankrupt,  a  solicitor,  of  Salter’s  llall-court,  E.C., 
well  known  among  photographers  as  the  founder  and  prime  mover  of  the 
Cellerier  Syndicate  and  Photographic  Company,  was  recently  committed  for 
trial  upon  a  charge  of  forgiug  entries  in  a  bank-book,  by  which  the  executors 
of  Mr.  Tutil,  deceased,  were  defrauded  of  a  sum  of  13,000/.  The  bankrupt 
being  in  prison  when  the  petition  was  presented,  has  filed  no  accounts,  but  lie 
states  his  unsecured  debts  at  50,000/.  It  appears,  says  the  Telegraph,  that  for 
some  years  he  has  been  largely  interested  in  a  syndicate  which  was  formed  to 
work  the  Cellerier  patents  for  the  production  of  coloured  photographs,  which 
were  sold  to  the  Photographic  Company.  He  had  also  made  large  advances  to 
the  Valise  Trouser  Stretcher  Company,  and  had  financed  the  Industrial  Review, 
and  had  had  large  building  speculations.  He  had  a  picture  gallery  in  Pall 
Mall,  the  other  portion  of  the  premises  being  .occupied  by  the  Photographic 
Company.  The  court  was  crowded  when  the  bankrupt  was  brought  up  in 
custody  for  public  examination.  Mr.  Aldridge  appeared  for  the  official 
receiver ;  Mr.  Sidney  Matthews,  Mr.  Behrends,  Mr.  Wilkins,  and  others 
appearing  for  creditor’s.  Mr.  Walter  Beard  appeared  for  the  bankrupt.  In 
examination  Parkes,  who  complained  that  owing  to  the  action  of  the  recei\er 
of  the  partnership  business  lie  had  been  unable  to  see  any  of  his  papers  or 
documents,  even  to  prepare  his  defence,  explained  generally  that  lie  had  a 
beneficial  interest  in  his  offices,  and  also  in  the  gallery  in  Pall  Mall,  and  certain 
of  the  pictures  there.  He  had  spent  2000/.  over  the  gallery  in  decorations,  &c. 
He  was  interested  in  the  Photographic  Company  to  the  extent  of  between 
30,000/.  and  40,000/.,  and  he  thought  it  was  sure  to  succeed.  He  had  advanced 
between  3000/.  and  4000/.  to  the  Trouser  Stretcher  Company,  and  about 
4000/.  to  the  Industrial  Review. — In  reply  to  Mr.  Wilkins,  lie  stated  that 
he  was  unable  to  say  what  his  clients’  security  was  without  reference  to 
his  papers.  After  some  further  questions  the  examimtion  was  adjourned 
to  June  28. 

Central  Criminal  Court—  Before  the  Recorder. — On  the  2nd  instant  Parkes 
was  arraigned  at  this  court  and  pleaded  guilty  to  an  indictment  charging 
him  witli  the  misdemeanour  that  lie,  having  been  entrusted  as  an  agent  with 
certain  property  for  safe  custody,  did  convert  the  same  to  his  own  use.  Mr. 
Besley  appeared  for  the  prosecution,  and  Mr.  Lockwood,  Q.C. ,  and  Mr.  Ernest 
Beard  for  the  defence. — Mr.  Besley  briefly  stated  the  facts  of  the  case,  which 
have  been  already  reported.  The  prosecution  was  instituted  by  the  executors 
of  the  late  Mr.  Tutill,  who  was  a  masonic  regalia  manufacturer,  of  the  City- 
road.  He  died  in  1883,  leaving  Mr.  Edward  Bridgland  and  Mr.  William 
Withey  as  his  executors,  the  residuary  legatee  being  his  only  child,  Mrs. 
Storey.  The  personal  estate  was  sworn  under  31,000/.,  and  there  was  some 
freehold.  The  case  for  the  prosecution  was  that  the  defendant,  who  had  been 
Mr.  Tutill’s  solicitor,  and  in  whose  hands  the  affairs  of  the  estate  were  allowed 
to  remain,  appropriated  certain  stock  belonging  to  the  estate  to  his  own  use, 
the  amount  of  money  missing  being  stated  to  be  13,000/.  The  executors  called 
upon  the  solicitor  from  time  to  time  to  produce  the  pass-book  of  the  executor¬ 
ship  account  at  the  Bank  of  England.  It  was  alleged  that  the  defendant  pro¬ 
duced  a  false  pass-book,  and  that  the  genuine  one  had  never  been  found.  It 
was  also  alleged  that  the  defendant  showed  the  executors  envelopes  as  contain¬ 
ing  the  scrip  of  stock. — Mr.  Lockwood,  addressing  the  Court  on  behalf  ol  the 
defendant,  observed  that  the  course  he  had  taken  in  pleading  guilty  to  the 
misdemeanour  was  the  only  one  he  could  take  to  show  his  repentance  for  what 
he  had  done.  The  defendant  pleaded  not  guilty  to  the  charge  of  felony.  The 
prosecution  had  consented  to  accept  the  plea  of  guilty  of  the  misdemeanour  as 
satisfying  the  ends  of  justice  in  this  case.  The  defendant  had  a  wife  and  five 
children,  and  a  large  number  of  letters  and  testimonials  could  be  produced  from 
members  of  the  Bar  and  clergymen  expressive  of  respect  for  the  prisoner. 
Prisoner  was  much  interested  in  photography,  and  he  had  spent  the  money  in 
enterprises  connected  with  that  art,  in  the  hope  that  the  investments,  being 
profitable,  he  might  return  the  principal  and  make  a  little  for  himself.  It  was 
in  the  prisoner’s  favour  that  the  money  was  not  spent  in  vicious  pursuits.  He 
was  arrested  at  a  time  when  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  meet  the  liability.  In 
conclusion,  the  learned  counsel  said  the  prisoner  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of 
the  Court. — The  Recorder  said  he  had  read  the  testimonials,  and  postponed 
sentence. 
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CAUSES  OF  THE  INFERIOR  BRILLIANCY  OF 
GELATINE  NEGATIVES. 

That  the  average  gelatine  negative  is  deficient  in  brilliancy 
when  compared  with  a  similar  “  wet  plate  ”  we  assume  will  not 
be  denied  by  any  one  familiar  with  both  processes  and  the 
prints  obtainable  by  their  means.  It  will  not  be  without 
advantage,  at  a  period  of  the  year  when  most  amateur  workers 
are  preparing  for  their  summer  campaign,  to  devote  some  little 
time  to  discussing  the  cause — or,  rather,  causes — of  this  un¬ 
enviable  distinction,  and  their  prevention  or  cure.  It  must 
not  be  thought  that  we  assert  that  a  gelatine  negative  is 
necessarily  inferior  to  a  wet  plate,  for  we  do  not ;  we  speak  of 
the  average  negative  only.  There  are  many  preventable  causes, 
some  hidden  causes  about  which  we  possess  insufficient  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and,  again,  some  unpreventable  and  inherent  to  the 
process  or  the  plate. 

Probably  the  most  fertile  of  all  these  is  a  staining  of  the 
film,  a  condition  which,  in  many  cases,  arises  from  defective 
manipulation,  and  in  others  can  be  traced  to  the  qualities  of 
the  plate  itself.  The  latter  can  be  readily  enough  demon¬ 
strated  by  putting  an  unwashed,  unexposed,  undeveloped  plate 
into  the  hypo,  and  withdrawing  it  after  perfect  fixation. 
There  are  very  few  gelatine  plates  which,  after  being  so  treated, 
would  remain  perfectly  clear  and  colourless  in  appearance  when 
placed  over  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  There  is  then  a  stain  in 
the  film,  and  according  to  its  colour  and  depth  of  colour  is 
the  probability  of  its  affecting  the  brilliancy  of  the  finished 
negative.  The  extent  of  this  degrading  of  the  shadows  will  be 
judged  by  the  photographer  himself;  no  rules  can'  be  laid 
down  for  his  guidance,  though  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  a  very  pronounced  depth  or  shade  of  colour  will  be  a  fatal 
defect.  There  are,  however,  many  plates  which,  after  fixing  in 
the  manner  described,  will  not  differ  to  any  discernible  extent 
from  a  piece  of  clear  glass  ;  obvioilsly,  cceteris  paribus ,  there  is 
a  strong  reason  for  selecting  this  type  of  plate  at  once.  But, 
such  is  the  irrationality  of  photographic  processes,  that  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  negatives  possessing  a 
decided  colour  in  the  shadows  where  the  so-called  •“  clear 
glass  ”  should  be — green  fog,  in  fact-— are  capable  of  yielding 
prints  of  great  excellence,  and  in  which  both  vigour  and 
softness  may  be  found  combined. 

Then,  again,  a  stain  in  the  whole  substance  of  the  film  is 
produced  when  an  excessive  proportion  of  ammonia  is  used  in 
the  developer ;  the  amount  of  ammonia  or  alkali  that  can  be 
permitted  without  producing  fog  varies  to  a  most  remarkable 
extent  according  to  the  brand  of  plate  employed,  and  the  photo¬ 
grapher  who  does  not  confine  himself  to  a  particular  make  of 
plate  for  a  time  may  very  easily,  in  the  transition  from  working 


one  to  another,  fail  to  recognise  the  need  for  a  variation  in  the 
proportion  of  ammonia  when  the  plate  is  being  developed. 
Indeed,  there  are  many  workers  who  habitually  employ  more 
ammonia  in  their  developer  than  is  consistent  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  highest  class  of  result  the  plate  is  capable  of. 
Perhaps  the  fault  lies  with  the  plate  makers.  Less  glaringlv 
so  now  than  used  to  be  the  case,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
working  instructions  sent  out  with  some  plates  would  be,  if 
literally  followed,  entirely  inimical  to  the  best  value  being  got 
out  of  them  if  the  instructions  be  followed.  Stain  or  fog  caused 
by  light  is  a  most  patent  factor  in  degrading  the  brilliancy  of 
a  negative,  and  it  occurs  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  might  be 
expected.  We  do  not  purpose  to  reopen  the  discussion  on 
dark  room  illumination,  suffice  it  to  say,  there  is  no  renllv 
“safe”  light  in  existence,  that  is,  no  light  which  would  not 
fog  a  plate  however  long  exposed  to  its  influence.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  lights  in  existence  for  dark  room  work 
which  would  require  a  miracle  of  care  to  avoid  being  the  cause 
of  a  uniformly  fogged  image.  This  may  arise  from  two  causes 
— the  selection  of  an  unsuitable  light  filter,  or  the  fading  of  one 
originally  suitable.  Where  stained  paper  or  textile  fabrics  are 
used,  they  should  be  periodically  inspected,  and  especially  at  the 
present  time  of  the  year,  when  for  some  months  the  light  from 
the  sky  will  be  at  its  strongest.  It  is  not  very  pleasant  to  find 
a  cherished  system  of  working  to  be  entirely  faulty  ;  but  it  is 
worth  while,  now  and  then,  to  expose  a  plate  with  some  opaque 
object,  say,  a  coin,  resting  upon  it,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
the  average  light  of  a  dark  room,  and  then  to  place  it  in  the 
developing  solution.  Many  lights  that  we  know  of  would  not 
stand  this  test,  which  is  by  no  means  a  rigid  one. 

We  next  come  to  stain  producers  of  a  more  mechanical 
I  nature — stains  caused  by  the  deposit  of  material  particles  in 
j  the  texture  of  the  film,  or,  as  frequently  happens,  upon  its 
surface.  These  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  preventable,  and 
should  therefore  not  occur  in  careful  practice.  The  most 
common  of  them  is,  perhaps,  the  slightly  milky  deposit  caused 
by  the  use  of  acidified  alum  baths  to  eliminate  the  yellow 
colouration  of  pyro  development.  When  this  is  done  the 
negatives  should  have  a  thoroughly  efficient  washing  to  get  rid 
of  the  “  hypo.”  If  this  be  not  given  decomposition  of  the  hypo 
is  certain  to  take  place,  and  upon  the  surface,  if  not  within  the 
body  of  the  film,  a  deposition  of  sulphur  in  fine  particles  will 
be  seen,  requiring  close  inspection  to  be  noticed  if  most  of  the 
hypo  have  been  washed  out,  but  exceedingly  evident  when  the 
acid  bath  has  followed  the  hypo  too  closely.  A  large  portion 
of  this  deposit  can  be  removed  by  triction,  for  the  bulk  of  it 
appears  to  be  produced  on  the  surface  of  the  film.  The  veil- 
known  effect  that  the  presence  of  gelatine,  among  other  bodies, 
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possesses  of  arresting  decomposition  of  aluminous  and  other 
salts  may  serve  to  explain  this  somewhat  singular  irregularity 
of  decomposition.  But  that  some  action  in  addition  takes 
place  within  the  film  is  most  probable,  and  also  that  an  effect 
will  be  produced  by  it. 

We  have  left  to  a  late  portion  of  our  remarks  one  most 
important  factor  in  the  hindering  the  production  of  brilliancy. 
In  the  old  wet  plate  days  a  negative  was  fixed  with  a  dose  of 
cyanide  or  strong  hypo  in  almost  as  many  seconds  as  minutes 
are  nowT  required,  and,  in  consequence,  little  time  was  allowed 
for  the  deposit  on  the  film  of  particles  of  insoluble  matter. 
But  when  gelatine  plates  are  put  in  the  hypo  they  take  so 
comparatively  long  a  time  to  fix  that  the  tendency  is  to  leave 
them  even  longer  than  needful,  with  the  result  that  the  fine 
particles  of  insoluble  matter  that  accumulate  in  hypo  after  a 
few  days’  use  settle  on  the  film,  and  adhere  so  closely  that 
washing  in  the  ordinary  manner  will  not  remove  them. 

Our  attention  was  drawn  to  this  particular  field  of  inquiry 
by  a  case  in  point.  A  negative  was  being  printed,  from  which 
it  was  believed  that  proper  value  was  not  being  obtained.  It 
was  referred  to  us,  and  when  we  examined  it  with  a  simple 
magnifier  we  could  distinctly  see  a  uniform  deposit,  resembling 
a  fine  semi-transparent  powder.  We  directed  the  removal  of 
the  varnish  by  methylated  spirit,  and  after  rinsing  in  water 
gentle  rubbing  with  a  pledget  of  cotton  wool.  The  result  was 
a  manifest  success  ;  not  only  was  more  printing  value  obtained, 
but  at  the  same  time  there  were  removed  some  strange  stains, 
caused  by  this  deposit  having  been  smeared  or  scratched,  and 
removed  while  still  wet  or  damp  before  varnishing.  We  find 
that  a  single  article  will  fail  to  suffice  for  all  that  it  is  desirable 
to  say  on  our  subject,  hence  we  propose,  in  a  future  number,  to 
return  to  a  further  consideration  of  the  causes  of  the  want  of 
brilliancy  in  gelatine  negatives. 

- ^ - 

ORTHOCHROMATIC  COLLODION  EMULSION. 

The  publication  of  Dr.  Eder’s  formula  for  orthochrcmatic 
collodion  emulsion  has  brought  once  more  to  the  front  a 
subject  which  has  scarcely  received  the  attention  it  deserves 
at  the  hands  of  those  who  are  interested,  either  practically  or 
experimentally,  in  ortliochromatic  photography.  As  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Eder,  in  his  article  reprinted  in  our  last  issue,  and 
as  Ave  have  ourselves  over  and  over  again  urged,  there  are 
purposes  for  which  collodion  negatives,  or  rather  the  results 
produced  by  collodion,  are  far  better  suited  than  the  best  that 
can  be  produced  by  gelatine  ;  and  where  the  matter  of  ex¬ 
posure  is  of  minor  moment,  in  such  cases  collodion  is,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  employed  in  preference  to  its  newer  rival. 

But  in  the  special  department  to  which  allusion  is  iioav 
made — the  rendering  of  colours  in  their  due  relation  to  one 
another — it  has  long  since  been  shown  by  Vogel  and  others  that 
collodion  is  far  more  susceptible  to  Avhat  is  now  termed 
“  orthochromatic  ”  treatment  than  has  yet  been  found  to  be 
the  case  Avith  gelatine.  In  other  Avoids,  the  colour  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  collodion  films  to  rays  of  different  kinds  suffers  far 
greater  modification  under  the  action  of  dyes  of  the  proper 
“description  than  with  gelatine.  It  has  been  estimated-  by 
Vogel  that  the  sensitiveness  to  yellow  of  collodion  films  treated 
with  cosine  is  increased  something  like  seventyfold,  Avhere  the 
action  in  the  case  of  gelatine  under  similar  conditions  is  con¬ 
fined  to  an  increase  of  only  about  eight  or  ten  times.  Natur¬ 
ally,  then,  Ave  might  expect  that  those  avIio  are  'practically 
interested  in  orthchromatic  work  should  give  some  attention 
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to  collodion,  and  such  seems  to  be  the  case  with  Dr.  Eder  in 
introducing  his  process  into  the  Imperial  Royal  Teaching 
Institution  in  Vienna;  Avhile,  if  avc  are  not  misinformed,  the 
majority,  if  not  the  whole  of  Messrs.  Braun  et  Cie.’s  repro¬ 
ductions  of  Avorks  of  art,  so  well  known  for  their  excellence, 
are  made  with  collodion. 

That  experimentalists  should  confine  themselves  to  gelatine 
almost  solely  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  collodion  has  so 
completely  dropped  out  of  everyday  use  ;  and,  moreover,  for 
ordinary  purposes,  i.e.,  Avhere  a  very  marked  reversal  of  the 
ordinary  photographic  rendering  of  the  colours  is  not  necessary, 
or  Avhere  the  special  characteristics  of  a  collodion  negative  arc 
not  essential,  there  is  no  reason  Avhy  the  superior  sensitiveness 
of  the  gelatine  plate  should  be  sacrificed.  Therefore,  for  what 
avc  may  again  term  ordinary  purposes,  gelatine  plates  rendered 
more  or  less  “  colour  sensitive  ”  will  no  doubt  continue  to  hold 
the  field. 

But  for  the  special  class  of  Avork  to  which  Dr.  Eder  refers, 
and  to  Avhicli  he  has  applied  the  collodion  method,  namely,  the 
production  of  negatives  for  use  in  connexion  with  photo¬ 
mechanical  printing  processes,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  distinct 
advantage  in  the  emplo3’ment  of  the  older,  if  slower,  description 
of  film.  Negatives  for  this  class  of  Avork  require  to  be,  as  is 
pretty  Avell  known,  of  a  special  character ;  they  must  be 
vigorous  and  present  strong  contrasts,  Avhethcr  the  subjects  be 
line,  dot,  stipple,  or  half  tone  ;  opacity  of  the  lights  and 
“  clear  glass  ”  shadows  arc  the  requirements,  and  these  arejust 
wdiat  gelatine  plates,  as  we  pointed  out  a  few  Avecks  since,  are 
not  calculated  to  give ;  hence,  as  length  of  exposure  is,  under 
the  circumstances,  a  matter  of  practically  no  moment,  there  is 
every  reason  to  favour  the  use  of  collodion. 

Dr.  Eder’s  process,  or  formula,  involves  nothing  Avhatever 
that  is  noA'd,  if  indeed  it  be  as  good  as  others  that  have  been 
published  or  hinted  at.  It  has,  hoAvevcr,  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  being  simple  and  clear,  and,  as  far  as  avc  have  tried  it, 
thoroughly  effective.  The  method  of  mixing  the  emulsion,  as 
described  in  the  published  formula,  is  somewhat  cumbersome 
and  suggestive  of  the  employment  of  a  sample  of  pyroxyline 
scarcely  suited  to  emulsion  work.  With  that  exception  we 
have  tried  the  process  in  its  practical  entirety,  our  precise 
method  of  procedure  being  as  folloAvs  : — 

The  collodion  consisted  of  : 

Ether,  *720  .  4  fluid  ounces. 

Alcohol,  -820  .  2  „ 

Pyroxyline  .  60  grains.' 

Solution  of  erythrosine,  1  :  800  ...  1^  ounces. 

Bromide  of  cadmium  (crystallised)  120  grains. 

Except  in  the  quantity  of  pyroxyline  this  is  as  near  the  rela¬ 
tive  projDortions  of  the  various  materials  given  by  Dr.  Eder  as  we  I 
could  approach,  and  we  may  say  that  in  his  formula  the 
quantity  of  “four  per  cent,  collodion”  mentioned  suggests  either 
a  very  thick  emulsion  or  else  an  extremely  soluble  and  scarcely ' 
suitable  sample  of  pyroxyline. 

The  above  quantity  of  collodion  Avas  sensitised  with  : 

Silver  nitrate  .  120  grains. 

Water .  1  fluid  drachm. 

Alcohol  .  l  fluid  ounce. 

The  silver  Avas  first  dissolved  in  the  water  by  boiling  in  a  small 
flask,  the  alcohol  then  added  a  little  at  a  time,  the  mixture 
being  heated  after  each  addition  to  prevent  precipitation  of 
the  silver,  and  the  solution  poured  gradually  into  the  collodion 
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|  with  vigorous  stirring.  This  gave  a  dense  creamy  emulsion, 
possessing  in  daylight  a  marked  pink  tint,  and  showing,  when 
tested  with  potassium  chromate  (not  bichromate,  as  suggested 
by  the  translator  of  Dr.  Eder’s  article),  a  slight  excess  of  silver. 
For  purposes  of  comparison  a  precisely  similar  emulsion  was 
made,  omitting  only  the  erythrosine. 

Before  describing  the  behaviour  of  this  emulsion,  we  may 
interpolate  a  few  comments  on  the  subject  of  Dr.  Eder’s 
remarks  on  the  sensitiveness  and  keeping  qualities  of  the 
preparation.  With  regard  to  both,  though  we  quite  agree 
with  the  Doctor  in  his  conclusions,  we  are  scarcely  prepared  to 
attribute  the  results  To  the  precise  causes  he  apparently  does. 
For  instance,  though  it  is  quite  true  that  the  emulsion  is  more 
rapid,  and  shows  greater  orthochromatic  effect,  in  the  presence 
of  excess  of  silver,  we  do  not  ascribe  this  to  the  mere  excess  of 
silver,  or,  rather,  we  do  not  consider  an  excess  of  silver  to  be  a 
necessity  even  in  the  production  of  the  strongest  ortho¬ 
chromatic  effect.  Nor,  again,  do  we  look  upon  it  as  a  natural 
result  of  the  presence  of  the  colouring  matter  that  the  emulsion 
should  fail  to  keep,  for  more  than  a  few  days.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  found  emulsions  and  films — especially  the 
latter — both  of  gelatine  and  collodion,  rendered  strongly  ortho¬ 
chromatic,  to  keep  perfectly  for  very  long  periods.  Our  experi- 
i  ence  has  extended  to  greater  lengths  with  gelatine  than  with 
collodion,  but  if  one  vehicle  should  possess  an  advantage  over 
the  other  in  the  matter  of  keeping  qualities,  it  would  seem  to 
be  the  latter. 

It  seems  to  us  that  some  of  the  facts  connected  with  collo¬ 
dion  emulsions,  especially,  and  in  a  less  degree,  perhaps,  with 
orthochromatised preparations,  have  been  overlooked.  The  varia¬ 
tion  in  sensitiveness  as  well  as  the  want  of  keeping  properties 
are  due,  in  our  opinion,  as  much,  or  more,  to  the  effect  of  the 
silver  upon  the  emulsion,  quite  independent  of  the  colouring 
material,  than  to  the  latter ;  while  again,  though  in  the 
presence  of  excess  of  silver  a  stronger  orthochromatic  effect 
may  be  shown  than  when  the  emulsion  is  in  the  neutral  state 
ir  contains  free  bromide,  a  like  result  may  be  produced  by 
other  means. 

Previous  experimentalists  with  stained  collodion  emulsions 
have  mentioned  similar  failings  and  peculiarities  in  their 
^reparations,  but  especially  the  vrant  of  keeping  properties. 
This  we  set  down  solely  and  entirely  to  the  presence  in,  and 
iction  on,  the  film  of  a  soluble  salt  of  silver,  which,  if  the 
iinulsion  be  properly  made,  is  not  necessary  to  production  of 
he  orthochromatic  effect,  although  being  there  it  may  under 
he  circumstances  and  for  a  time  keep  it,  but  with  the  invari- 
ble  result,  the  production  of  fog.  This  is  the  case  whether 
he  soluble  silver  salt  be  excess  of  nitrate,  or  carbonate,  or 
ther  salt  dissolved  in  ammonia ;  in  either  case  the  silver  is  in 
'  soluble  and  therefore  active  state,  and  thus  in  a  condition  to 
'ring  about  the  inevitable  ruin  of  the  film. 

We  have  said  that  we  do  not  believe  this  excess  of  silver  or 
be  presence  of  a  soluble  salt  of  silver  to  be  necessary  to  colour 
ensitiveness,  and  in  this  we  are  fully  borne  out  by  the  fact 
bat  orthochromatic  gelatine  plates  are  known  to  keep  good 
nd  free  from  fog  for  many  months  if  not  longer,  and  that  this 
-ould  be  an  absolute  impossibility  if  the  slightest  trace  of 
muble  silver  were  present,  or  even  if  silver  had  been  in  excess 
|)r  any  considerable  period  during  the  preparation  of  the  emul- 
I  °n.  If  the  effect  can  be  produced  without  free  silver  in  the 
ise  of  gelatine  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  similar  possibility 
fists  with  collodion. 

Some  three  years  or  so  ago,  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  in  the  course 
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of  an  article  on  what  he  termed  photographic  “  lakes,”  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  certain  colouring  matters  appeared  to  enter 
into  direct  combination  with  the  haloid  salts  of  silver,  and  it 
was  to  this  combination  and.  not  to  any  mere  staining  of  the 
film,  which  produces  a  perfectly  distinct  effect,  that  ho 
attributed  the  effects  which  we  call  orthochromatic. 

If  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  carefully  neutralised  we 
add  a  few  drops  of  alcoholic  solution  of  cosine  so  as  to  give  it 
a  strong  colour,  and  then  proceed  to  add  a  solution  of  bromide 
of  potassium,  the  silver  bromide  will  be  thrown  down  not  o£ 
its  ordinary  colour  (nearly  white)  but  of  a  delicate  pink  tint, 
and  if  the  proportion  of  colouring  matter  be  not  too  great  for 
the  quantity  of  silver  present,  the  solution  will  be  eventually 
decolourised,  the  dye  going  entirely  into  the  precipitate,  from 
which  it  cannot  be  again  separated  by  any  amount  of  mere 
washing. 

But  there  is  another  point  to  be  noted.  The  bromide  of 
silver,  as  we  have  said,  is  thrown  down  of  a  pink  colour,  but  if 
the  addition  of  soluble  bromide  be  continued  until  the  whole  of 
the  silver  is  precipitated,  the  instant  the  bromide  is  in  excess 
the  colour  changes  to  a  buff  or  ochry  yellow.  So  instant  is 
this  change  that  it  seems  likely  erythrosine  would  form  a 
valuable  “indicator”  in  volumetric  silver  estimations.  If  now 
this  yellow  precipitate  be  vrell  washed  in  several  waters  no 
colour  will  be  extracted,  but  if  a  fevr  drops  of  ammonia  be 
added  the  yellow  colour  at  once  gives  place  to  pink  and  the 
supernatant  liquid  also  assumes  a  red  colouration. 

- ♦ - 

“  The  prisoner  had,  unfortunately,  become  interested  in  photograpliv,’’ 
Mr.  Lockwood,  Q.C.,  is  reported  to  have  said  when  appealing  for  a 
lenient  sentence  on  a  client  whom  he  was  defending.  If  becoming 
interested  in  photography  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  unfortunate  cir¬ 
cumstance,  what  about  the  thousands  who  have  taken  up  amateur 
photography  during  the  last  few  years  ?  From  the  remark  of  the 
learned  counsel  it  would  appear  that  they  are  entitled  to  commisera¬ 
tion.  What  say  the  amateurs  themselves  ? 


One  often,  nowadaj'S,  meets  with  advertisements  for  apprentices 
and  improvers  in  photography  where  a  premium  is  required.  But  we 
imagine  that  most  persons  would  hesitate  to  pay  a  premium,  either 
for  themselves  or  their  children,  to  enter  a  profession  which  would 
not  be  likely  to  prove  more  remunerative  than  the  following  advertise¬ 
ment,  forwarded  by  a  correspondent,  would  lead  one  to  imagine. 
Our  correspondent  asks,  “  Where  is  sweating  after  this  r  " 

WANTED,  good  Operator  and  Retoucher  ;  must 
he  well  up  in  Lighting  and  Posing,  able  to 
take  charge  during  absence  of  Principal.  Married 
man  preferred.  Age  about  30.  Work  on  Sundays 
from  11  till  3.30.  30s.  for  a  permanency.  None 

but  good  hands  need  apply.  Address,  - . 

Of  a  truth,  the  advertiser  is  not  lacking  in  modesty.  Fancy  expecting 
a  first-class  artist,  for  it  is  stipulated  that  he  must  be  “well  up"  in 
lighting  and  posing,  and  a  good  retoucher.  He  must  also  be  a  good 
man  of  business,  for  be  must  be  capable  of  taking  charge  in  the 
absence  of  the  principal.  He  must  be  in  the  prime  of  life,  and,  pre¬ 
ferably,  married.  For  all  these  qualifications  be  will  be  rewarded 
with  the  exceedingly  liberal  sum  of  thirty  shillings  per  week,  including 
Sunday.  Seven  days  labour  for  a  skilled  operator  and  artist  for  a 
much  less  wage  than  is  paid  to  a  warehouse  porter  for  six  days 
employment !  Comment  is  superfluous. 


There  is  no  question  that  much  is  done  in  photography  on  the 
so-called  sweating  system,  otherwise,  how  could  cabinet-size  carbon 
pictures  on  opal  glass  in  a  plush  frame,  as  was  stated  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  one  of  the  metropolitan  photographic  societies  the  other 
evening,  be  sold  retail  for  sixpence  three  farthings  each  P  The  ques- 
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lion  is  a  difficult  one  to  answer,  considering  that  the  retailer  has  to 
make  a  profit ;  so  has  the  wholesale  dealer  who  supplies  him.  And, 
probably,  there  is  an  intermediate  profit  between  him  and  the  one  that 
produces  the  work.  Much  of  the  cheap  colouring  of  photographic 
scraps,  &c.,  is  also  done  on  the  sweating  system  ;  so  also  is  retouching, 
colouring,  and  finishing  by  those  who  work  for  the  trade.  One  man 
contracts  for  the  work  at  a  certain  price,  and  then  farms  much  of  it 
out  to  others  to  do.  Hence  there  are  several  profits  on  the  transaction 
before  the  work  is  returned  to  the  photographer.  Perhaps,  however, 
it  is  in  connexion  with  the  “club  system”  that  the  greatest  amount 
of  sweating  prevails.  As  a  rule,  the  majority  of  the  pictures  are  made 
on  the  sweating  plan,  and  the  price  paid  per  dozen  for  making  the  collo¬ 
dion  transfers,  for  the  colouring,  and  for  joining  up  the  frames,  if 
published,  would  perfectly  astound  the  uninitiated. 


The  House  of  Lords  Commission  on  the  Sweating  System  has 
elicited  facts  which  have  taken  the  public  greatly  by  surprise,  though 
some  of  the  statements  made  are  alleged  by  interested  parties  to  be 
erroneous.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  photography  has  not  been 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  Committee.  We  hear  much  about  the 
ill-ventilated  and  unhealthy  rooms,  cellars,  or  “  fever  dens,”  in  which 
many  of  the  poor,  half-starved  workers  are  compelled  to  toil.  If, 
however,  photographs  of  some  of  them,  including  the  toilers  with 
their  wearisome  task  before  them,  were  forthcoming,  they  would  give 
a  far  more  reliable  idea  of  the  actual  state  of  things  as  they  prevail 
than  any  amount  of  sworn  evidence. 


Small  negatives  might  easily  be  taken  with  a  detective  camera  and 
a  wide  angle  lens,  and  subsequently  enlarged  on  bromide  paper.  The 
results  would  then  be  of  immense  service  in  aiding  the  Commission 
in  making  its  ultimate  report.  Most  of  the  wretched  hovels  are, 
however,  so  ill-lighted  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  fully 
done  negative  with  a  sufficiently  brief  exposure  by  the  natural  light 
of  the  apartment,  but  this  difficulty  might  be  easily  overcome  by 
utilising  the  magnesium  flash  light.  We  commend  the  idea  to  the 
Commission. 


The  subject  of  the  restoration  of  faded  photographs  was  brought 
before  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  at  its  last  meeting,  by  a 
communication  in  which  the  author  states  that,  by  his  process,  the 
picture  is  restored  to  its  original  condition.  The  particulars  furnished 
try  our  correspondent  are,  however,  too  meagre  to  be  of  any  value. 
The  paper,  it  is  stated,  first  undergoes  a  bleaching  process,  and  then 
the  image  is  toned  in  the  ordinary  gold  bath.  Honour  awaits  him  who 
first  publishes  a  successful  and  practical  method  of  restoring  faded 
paper  photographs. 

- — - - - 

AMERICAN  MEN  AND  MATTERS. 

Is  it  not  the  Vicar  of  Bray  who  sings  that  “  Kings  may  come  and  kings 
may  go,  but  I  go  on  for  ever?”  a  sentiment  that  may  fittingly  be 
adopted  by  the  now  somewhat  venerable  title,  The  Photographic  Times . 
This  was  in  1801  adopted  as  that  of  a  London  serial  published  suc¬ 
cessively  by  John  Rowland,  Thomas  Kingham,  and  John  Clayton, 
and  which  ceased  to  exist.  Thereafter  it  was  adopted  by  the  Scovill 
Manufacturing  Company  of  New  York  as  the  title  of  their  goodly 
serial,  which,  so  far  as  our  reception  of  it  is  concerned,  has  been  dis¬ 
continued  since  April  13  of  the  present  year.  And  now,  commencing 
with  this  month,  another  new  Photographic  Times,  having  the  definite 
article  also  prefixed,  is  being  issued  in  a  neighbouring  city  in  this 
country,  and  when  it,  too,  goes  the  way  of  all  living,  still  another 
will  doubtless  take  its  place  and  title.  There  is  evidently  something 
in  a  name. 


That  most  genial  of  writers,  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers,  of  Philadelphia, 
gives  in  Anthony's  Bulletin  a  description  of  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not 
the  very  first  photographic  club  established  in  America,  mainly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  late  Mr.  Ilenry  T.  Anthony,  in 
1801.  Speaking  of  the  influence  of  this  Club,  which  was  designated 


the  “Amateur  Photographic  Exchange  Club,”  he  says  that  by  its 
organization  men  in  his  own  city  previously  unknown  to  each  other 
became  intimate,  and  friendships  began  which  terminated  only  with 
life.  What  giants,  to  be  sure,  were  found  linked  together  in  that 
Club  !  Besides  the  names  of  Anthony,  Hull,  and  Sellers,  we  find  those 
of  Wendell  Holmes,  Graff,  and  those  of  three  Troy  professors — Rood. 
Himes,  and  Emerson,  the  last  named  of  whom  was  one  of  the  associate 
editors  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  in  1864. 


Every  reader  will  feel  grateful  for  what  Mr.  Sellers  has  written 
concerning  Dr.  Wendell  Holmes’s  paper  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  on 
the  Doings  of  the  Sunbeam,  from  which,  as  it  is  not  now  generally 
accessible  to  readers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  shall  reproduce 
the  following  from  Mr.  Sellers’s  article : — 

“  It  is  very  certain  that  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  after  having 
contributed  one  paper  on  photography  to  the  pages  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  would  not  have  written  tlie  Doings  of  the  Sunbeam,  as 
he  did,  but  for  Anthony’s  Club;  for  it  was  of  the  members  of  that 
Club  he  wrote  on  subjects  suggested  by  it.  It  was  in  that  paper  he 
claimed  the  formation  of  intimacies  through  photography  as  a  new 
form  of  friendship.  Leading  up  to  this  subject,  he  has  told  how  we 
can  now  construe  the  old  fable  of  Apollo  flaying  Marsyas,  as  we  can 
flay  our  friends  and  be  flayed  by  them  in  turn ;  for,  he  says,  can  we 
not  ‘slip  off  from  the  Dome  of  St.  Peter’s  that  other  imponderable 
dome  that  fitted  it  so  closely  that  it  betrays  every  scratch  on  its 
original,’  or  ‘we  skim  off  a  thin,  dry  cuticle  from  the  rapids  of 
Niagara,  and  lay  it  on  our  unmoistened  paper  without  breaking  a 
bubble  or  losing  a  speck  of  its  foam  ;  steal  a  landscape  from  its 
lawful  owners,  and  defy  the  charge  of  dishonesty;’  and  even  ‘  skin 
the  flints  by  the  wayside  and  nobod}'  accuses  us  of  meanness.’  So, 
by  means  of  the  pictures  stripped  from  off  those  who  correspond  with 
us,  a  friendship  may  begin,  in  the  way  he  so  touchingly  details. 

“He  says,  a  few  pictures  sent  with  the  letters  that  open  the  corre¬ 
spondence  between  men  who  have  never  seen  each  other  leads  in  time 
to  matters  of  more  interest.  ‘  The  artist  sends  his  own  presentment, 
not  the  stiff  shape  of  a  purchased  carte-de-visite,  but  as  seen  in  his 
study  or  parlour,  surrounded  by  the  domestic  accidents  which  so  add 
to  the  individuality  of  the  student  or  the  artist.  You  see  him  at  his 
desk  or  table  with  his  books  and  stereoscopes  about  him  ;  you  notice 
the  lamp  by  which  he  reads — the  objects  lying  about;  you  guess  his 
condition,  whether  married  or  single  ;  you  divine  his  tastes  apart 
from  that  which  he  has  in  common  with  yourself.  By-and-by,  and 
as  he  warms  towards  you,  he  sends  you  the  picture  of  what  lies  next 
to  his  heart — a  lovely  boy,  for  instance,  such  as  now  laughs  upon  us 
in  the  delicious  portrait  on  which  we  are  now  looking,  or  an  old 
homestead,  fragrant  with  all  the  roses  of  its  dead  summers,  caught 
in  one  of  nature’s  loving  moments,  with  the  sunshine  gilding  it  like 
the  light  of  his  memory.  And  so  these  shadows  have  made  him,  with 
his  outer  and  his  inner  life,  a  reality  to  you  ;  and  but  for  his  voice, 
which  you  have  never  heard,  you  know  him  better  than  hundreds 
who  call  him  by  name  as  they  meet  him  year  after  year  and  reckon 
him  among  their  familiar  acquaintances.’  Do  not  these  words,  com- 1 
bined  in  the  happy  way  the  poet  has  of  writing  prose,  apply  to  many 
individual  cases  and 'seem  written  to  fit  each  case?  One  there  is, 
who  can  never  forget  the  impression  the  words  made  on  him  as  he ; 
saw  in  his  mind’s  eye  the  very  pictures  described  in  the  order  he  had 
sent  them,  and  which  pictures  had,  with  the  correspondence  that; 
accompanied  them,  been  the  means  of  securing  to  him  the  friendship 
of  the  autocrat  of  everybody’s  breakfast  table.” 

This,  and  a  promised  continuation  by  Mr.  Sellers,  will  form  excellent 
material  for  some  future  historian  of  photography. 


We  are  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Marcus  A.  Root — not  the 
Professor  Root  mentioned  in  a  previous  paragraph,  but  a  skilful 
photographer  and  author,  who  in  1864  issued  a  most  admirable  book 
entitled  The  Camera  and  the  Pencil,  being  a  work  comprising  thej 
theory  and  practice  of  photography,  together  with  its  history  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe.  It  is  a  work  of  450  pages,  and  is  em¬ 
bellished  with  several  choice  engravings  from  Daguerreotypes,  including 
portraits  of  several  men  of  eminence,  e.g.,  Professor  John  Williair 
Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  who,  with  his  sons,  also  professors,  have  done  sc 
much  for  science  not  only  in  the  New  World  (whence  he  emigratec 
from  England)  but  for  the  world  at  large.  The  Camera  and  tin 
Pencil  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  books  relating  to  photograph} 
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that  has  ever  heen  written.  We  look  into  it  with  some  interest  at 
the  present  moment  to  find  some  account  of  a  process  of  photographing 
in  natural  colours  claimed  to  have  been  discovered  by  a  famous  char¬ 
latan,  the  Rev.  Levi  Hill,  of  the  interior  of  New  York  State.  The 
author  lets  his  Reverence  down  very  easily  by  stating  “  As  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  deception  in  the  matter  I  shall  meddle  with  it  no 
further,”  although  he  previously  says  somewhat  more  definitely,  after 
examining  one  of  Hill’s  naturally  coloured  Daguerreotypes  under  a 
strong  magnifier,  that  it  proved  to  be  “  only  an  ordinary  coloured 
Daguerreotype,  the  dry  coloured  powder  being  undeniably  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible  on  the  jnce  and  hair.  Such  was  probably  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  trick  which  created  so  much  excitement  throughout  our 
country  and  injured  our  heliographic  artists  to  the  amount  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars.  It  seems  to  have  been  started  merely  to  get  money, 
and,  backed  up  by  the  title  of  Reverend,  it  had  a  very  considerable 
run.”  America  is  a  great  country,  but,  even  at  the  risk  of  offending, 
we  boldly  say  that  there  are  Levi  Hills  in  England,  also,  but  here  we 
don’t  get  Nature  to  apply  her  colours  in  powder,  but  by  washes. 
History  repeats  itself  :  for  all  that,  the  public  rather  like  to  be  hum¬ 
bugged,  it  is  said.  The  Hill  of  the  New  World,  as  do  those  of  the 
Old,  was  probably  unaware  of  the  influence  of  giving  dinners  to  the  un¬ 
scientific  press.  But  to  return  to  The  Camera  and  the  Pencil.  This  is  a 
work  which  will  well  bear  reprinting,  a  hint  we  throw  out  for  Ameri¬ 
can  publishers.  We  learn  from  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  that 
Mr.  Marcus  A.  Root  was  the  first  American  to  use  the  Daguerreotype, 
that  his  work  was  of  so  high  an  order  of  excellence  that  it  was  almost 
an  impossibility  to  get  into  his  office  owing  to  the  crowds  in  waiting, 
that  lie  was  the  first  man  to  introduce  the  Ambrotype  (or  collodion 
positive),  and  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty  years  from  an  injury 
he  received  three  years  previously  while  falling  from  off  a  car  and 
breaking  three  ribs,  which  punctured  his  lungs. 


Within  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  been  gratified  by  receiving 
visits  from  many  American  photographic  amateurs,  and  the  number 
is  likely  to  be  increasingly  great.  To  such  we  may  say  that  the 
editorial  and  publishing  offices  of  this  Jouhnal,  situated  in  the 
centre  of  London,  are  entirely  at  their  services,  a  commodious  dark 
room  in  which  to  change  and  develop  plates  not  being  the  smallest 
inducement.  A  special  letter  of  introduction  will  not  be  found 
necessary.  _ 

Wiiat  on  earth  does  Science  of  Photography  (Queen  &  Co., 
Philadelphia)  mean  by  saying,  when  speaking  of  Carey  Lea’s  re¬ 
searches  in  the  silver  haloids : — “  Labouring,  as  Mr.  Lea  does,  from 
the  absence  of  working  sympathy  in  his  explorations,  we  trust  that  he 
will  continue  his  interesting  scientific  explorations  ?  ”  Is  it  possible 
that  the  writer  is  unaware  of  the  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Carey  Lea  is 
universally  held  and  of  the  interest  with  which  every  scientific  photo¬ 
graphic  experimentalist  looks  forward  to  his  researches?  Every 
scientific  man  in  this  country  sympathises  with  Carey  Lea,  and 
probably  appreciates  his  labours  even  more  than  you  on  the  other 
side. 


By  way  of  filling  a  gap  which  might  have  been  felt  by  the  trans- 
ferrence  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  to  New  York,  the  American 
Journal  of  Photography  is  now  most  ably  occupying  the  territory. 
Originally  a  mere  price  list  of  the  goods  of  the  enterprising  Thomas 
McCollin,  of  Philadelphia,  it  has  developed  into  a  really  high-class 
journal,  edited  by  Mr.  John  Bartlett,  with  Dr.  Ellerslie  Wallace  as 
writer  of  its  leading  article.  But  we  reserve  further  notice  of  any  of 
its  contents  for  a  future  number. 


One  really  must  go  away  from  home  to  learn  domestic  news.  Dall- 
tneyer’s  rectilinear  lens  was  not  worked  out  by  him  in  the  usual  way, 
as  he  vainly  imagined,  and  as  we  tod  had  surmised  from  data  given, 
but  was  discovered  by  an  accident !  But  we  allow  The  St.  Louis 
and  Canadian  Photographer ,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  most 
refreshing  information,  to  tell  the  tale  in  its  own  way.  “  Having 
tried  every  possible  combination  of  curves,  every  variation  of  which 
his  mind  could  conceive,  and  failed,  he  finally  accidentally  set  up  a 
triplet  just  exactly  wrong,  and  to  his  surprise  and  delight  found  his 
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theories  all  knocked  into  a  cocked  hat,  and  that  the  wrong  position 
of  the  rear  lens  gave  just  what  for  years  lie  had  been  striving  after, 
that  is,  a  single  combination,  giving  rectilinear  lines.  How  great 
things  spring  from  accident !  By  the  accidental  misplacement  of  a 
constituent  part  of  an  optical  combination  a  new  lens  has  been  in¬ 
vented,  and  will  doubtless  be  patented  as  the  result  of  cogitation ; 
long  and  profound.”  Those  most  conversant  with  the  introduction 
of  this  lens  will  stare  the  strongest  and  laugh  the  heartiest  at  reading 
the  above. 

- ♦ - 

GELATINO-BROMIDE  COMMERCIAL  PLATES  FOR 
LANTERN  SLIDES. 

I  have,  in  company  no  doubt  with  many  other  readers,  followed 
with  considerable  interest  the  remarks  on  stereoscopic  photography 
lately  made  in  these  columns  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Chadwick.  I  do  not  now 
propose  to  deal  with  stereoscopic  photography,  nor  with  Mr.  Chad¬ 
wick’s  remarks  on  it,  I  propose  rather  to  use  some  remarks  of  Mr. 
Chadwick’s  as  a  text  for  a  few  words  on  the  subject  which  is  named 
in  my  heading. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  truth,  observation,  and  good  sense  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Chadwick’s  chapter  V.,  where  he  treats  of  the  com¬ 
parative  adaptability  of  the  collodion  and  gelatine  process  -  for 
transparency  production.  Not  so  very  long  ago  I  should  have  cor¬ 
roborated  his  statements  verbatim  et  literatim.  Not  long  a'_r  »  I  be¬ 
lieved  that  collodion  was  the  process  par  excellence  and  facile  prineeps 
for  making  lantern  slides,  and  I  still  consider  dry  collodion  as  not 
inferior  in  result  to  any  process  for  this  purpose.  But  we  have  a  good 
many  facts  to  face — several  of  these  facts  being  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Chadwick — and  a  good  many  allowances  to  make,  before  we  may 
justly  award  the  palm,  the  apple,  or  the  “  cake,”  to  any  one  process 
as  against  any  other,  or,  more  particularly,  to  collodion  as  against 
gelatine. 

I  shall  first  deal  with  wet  collodion,  so  that  we  may  get  it  dismissed 
from  our  arguments  as  soon  as  possible.  The  great  point  in  favour 
of  this  process  for  slide  work  is  the  ease  with  which  “  clear  "  slides 
can  be  made  by  reduction.  Now  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that 
clearness,  total  absence  of  stain,  in  the  highest  lights  is  not  only  a 
great  charm,  but  an  essential  element  of  a  perfect  slide,  and  if  we 
could  not  by  any  other  process  obtain  this  virgin  purity  in  the  highest 
lights,  then  I  should  forsake  all  other  processes  and  cleave  to  wet 
collodion.  But  while  it  is  admitted  that  with  wet  collodion  there  is 
less  fear  of  fogging  the  top  and  blocking  up  the  bottom  of  the  scale 
of  lights,  it  is  by  no  means  admitted  that  equal  clearness  cannot  be 
attained  by  other  processes,  though  perhaps  the  danger  of  veil  is 
greater  with  these  other  processes.  But  other  advantages  of  wet 
collodion  are  difficult  to  find,  if  we  except  facility  for  rapidity  of 
production,  the  quality  which  undoubtedly  recommends  the  wet 
process  to  commercial  producers  of  slides,  not,  as  Mr.  Chadwick 
argues,  the  unsuitability  of  other  processes.  Certainly  it  is  not  the 
price  of  gelatine  plates  that  debars  the  large  slide  produces  from  using 
gelatine,  but  the  time  that  these  producers  think  it  takes  to  produce 
long  numbers  of  slides  by  the  gelatine  process.  They  may  be  right ; 
I  know  they  have  tried  the  gelatine  process,  some  of  them  at  least. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  do  not  like  the  cold  tone  that  usually 
characterises  the  wet  plate  slides  we  see.  Sometimes  we  see  wet 
collodion  slides  toned  to  warmer  colours,  but  we  do  not  see  it  often, 
and,  curiously,  these  toned  slides  very  often  lack  the  very  quality  for 
which  the  wet  process  is  otherwise  conspicuous— clearness  of  the 
lights.  Moreover,  contact  printing  with  wet  collodion  is  an  awkward 
and  unsatisfactory  process ;  and,  again  speaking  for  myself,  I  confess 
I  shirk  the  old  staining  process  and  the  old  vagaries  of  the  "  -ilw  r 
bath.”  The  modern  amateur  wishes  to  work  as  cleanly  as  mav  be,  if 
reasonably  good  results  can  be  got  without  dirt. 

I  have  a  much  higher  opinion  of  dry  collodion  for  slide  w  ik  than 
I  have  of  wet  plates.  Dry  collodion,  when  understood,  yields  high 
lights  quite  clear  ;  the  shadows  are  a  lecSc  apt  to  gei  blocked,  but 
the  tone  may  be  made  as  warm  as  can  be  desired.  The  trouble  of 
making  a  collodio-bromide  emulsion  is  not  vast,  and  1 ead \  made 
emulsion  of  the  highest  quality'  may  be  bought.  Contact  printing  is 
easv,  reduction  in  the  camera  also  easy,  and  the  exposure  not  out¬ 
rageously  long,  and  development  is  a  very  beautiful  and  fairly  certain 
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operation  when  you  know  how  to  do  it.  But  the  development  of  a 
dry  collodion  plate  is  a  unique  operation,  it  differs  'entirely  from  all 
other  developments,  and,  as  Mr.  Chadwick  says,  there  are  many 
amateurs  who  never  saw  a  dry  collodion  plate.  Middle-aged  stagers 
like  Mr.  C.  and  A.  P.  have  gone  through  the  mill  of  dry  collodion, 
and  are  not  terrified  by  its  difficulties;  but  we  hove  our  younger 
brethren  to  think  of.  Still,  if  I  did  not  believe  that  perfect  results 
can  be  obtained  by  gelatine  plates  I  would  not  write  these  woids,  for 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  word  “  passable.”  With  certain  kinds  of 
negatives  collodion  will  be  found  an  easier  process  for  slide  making 
than  gelatine,  but  with  other  kinds  of  negatives  gelatine  will  be  found 
easier  than  collodion.  Further,  for  the  production  of  certain  qualities 
of  slides  collodion  will  be  found  in  no  way  superior — if  not,  indeed, 
inferior — to  gelatino-bromide.  For  instance,  a  very  hard  negative 
will  be  more  easily  “  slided  ”  by  gelatino-bromide  than  by  collodion, 
and  half  tone — a  very  necessary  quality  for  a  slide — will  on  the  whole 
be  more  easily  rendered  by  gelatino-bromide  than  with  collodion. 

But  if  we  are  to  make  creditable  slides  by  the  gelatino-bromide 
process  we  must  first  have  suitable  emulsion,  suitably  put  on  our 
plates,  and  we  must  use  our  plates  in  a  proper  manner.  The  rest  of 
this  article  will  be  devoted  to  suggestions  on  these  matters. 

I  make  bold  to  assert  that  plate  makers  are  cutting  the.'r  own 
throats  in  this  branch  of  their  trade  by  making  their  emulsion  far  too 
sensitive  (my  remarks  are  confined  to  gelatino-bromide  plates).  The 
makers  think  in  some  cases  to  counteract  this  mischief  by  formulating 
large  doses  of  bromide  in  their  instructions,  but  it  won’t  meet  the 
mischief.  I  know  the  rapidity  of  some  brands  for  I  have  used  several 
for  making  negatives,  and  when  treated  with  ordinary  negative  de¬ 
veloper  some  of  these  emulsions  are  very  little  less  sensitive  than 
ordinary  negative  emulsions.  I  suspect  some  of  the  makers  to  save 
trouble  coat  plates  thinly  with  tlieir  usual  negative  emulsion,  and 
simply  put  a  different  formula  for  development  in  the  box.  This  is 
all  wrong ;  the  plates  get  “  light  struck  ”  through  want  of  care  in  the 
dark  room  of  the  young  amateur.  The  emulsion  should  be  very  slow, 
and  very  fine  in  the  grain.  The  best  slides  I  ever  made — in  all  but 
colour — were  from  my  own  emulsion,  exactly  four  times  slower  than 
the  plates  probably  most  used  in  the  open  market.  (The  colour  is 
easily  corrected,  but  this  is  not  within  my  present  province.) 

The  exposure  must  be  of  such  duration  that  when  the  shadows  in 
development  have  attained  their  full  depth  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
reduction  shall  have  taken  place  in  the  highest  lights.  This  is  abso¬ 
lute.  I  grant  that  at  times,  and  with  certain  negatives,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  ensure  this  state  of  matters,  but  that  cannot  be  helped. 
If  the  negative  be  very  flat,  if  it  will  make  a  good  slide  by  any  means, 
the  best  means  to  try  are:  Print  or  copy  with  ground-glass  behind; 
weaken  the  developer  or  increase  the  restrainer;  or  in  some  cases 
strengthen  the  developer  as  regards  saturation  of  its  constituents, 
including  the  restrainer.  With  ferrous  oxalate,  for  instance,  in  such 
a  case  I  increase  the  proportion  of  iron  to  oxalate,  but  also  increase 
the  restrainer.  With  pyro,  I  increase  the  pyro  and  bromide  and 
decrease  the  ammonia  or  carbonate.  For  slides  I  always  use  some 
bromide,  little  though  it  may  be  in  measure  with  ferrous  oxalate,  my 
minimum  in  this  case  being  half  a  grain  of  bromide  to  each  ounce  of 
a  developer  usually  one  to  four. 

I  have  a  notion  that  a  very  important  item  in  slide  making  is 
frequently  omitted,  and  that  to  the  omission  is  due  much  of  the 
reproach  against  gelatino-bromide  as  a  method  of  slide  making.  I 
allude  to  the  clearing  after  fixation.  Some  makers  do  not  formulate 
a  clearer  at  all,  But  I  venture  to  say  that  with  the  Wbst  Kent  water, 
and  without  a  good,  healthy  clearing  solution,  I  could  not  make  a 
respectable  slide  on  gelatine  at  all.  After  the  plate  is  fixed  and 
washed  for  a  short  time,  I  invariably  pour  on  and  off  for  at  least  one 
minute  water  saturated  with  alum  and  iron  sulphate  (due  to  Mr. 
Edwards),  to  each  pint  of  the  saturated  solution  being  added  half  an 
ounce  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  good  dose  of  citric  acid  as  well. 
Now  nobody  need  growl  about  this  unscientific  formula;  I  never 
measure  any  part  of  it  except  the  II  Cl,  and  that  I  fear  I  measure 
by  eye ! 

And  before  fixing,  when  ferrous  oxalate  is  the  developer,  develop¬ 
ment  being  finished,  the  plate  should  straightway  be  “  soused  ’’into 
water  containing  a  smell  of  acetic  acid — another  scientific  formula. 

Lastly,  every  lantern  slide  on  gelatine  should  be  varnished  with  a 


clear  varnish.  This  makes  a  very  considerable  difference  to  t he  slid- 
— and  to  the  maker  of  varnishes.  I  use  what  is  called  “  crystal 
varnish,”  and  no  gentleman’s  slide  should  be  without  it. 

Summing  up  I  would  say:  With  the  ordinary  gelatino-bromide 
lantern  plate  of  commerce,  slides  can  be  made,  considerable  caution 
being  used,’ not  inferior  in  any  quality  to  the  best  collodion  slides ; 
if  more  suitable  emulsion  were  -used  on  the  commercial  plates  the 
process  would  be  ten  times  easier,  and  the  average  of  result  ten  times 
higher.  In  the  study  and  practice  of  the  process  special  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  menstruum — gelatine — itself,  its  action  and 
sufferings  with  ordinary  water,  and  regarding  this  last  item  1  would 
direct  the  attention  of  amateur  readers  to  some  articles  which  lately 
appeared  in  these  pages  over  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton,  linally, 
if  we  can  only  attain  to  the  best  results  of  which  the  gelatino-bromide 
process  is  capable,  its  convenience  will  overwhelmingly  turn  the  scale 
in  favour  of  this  process  against  all  others.  Andrew  Pringle. 

- ♦ - 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION  OF  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 

In  anticipation  'of  this  Convention,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Bir¬ 
mingham  during  the  last  week  of  July,  we  commence  herewith  a 
series  of  short  papers  descriptive  of  “  W  here  to  go  with  the  Camera 
during  that  week,  Birmingham  being  assumed  to  form  the  headquarters 
for  the  photographic  tourist. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  BIRMINGHAM. 

Brummagem  !  And  wherefore  Brummagem  ?  "NV  hy,  my  friends,  it 
is  because  I  hope  to  see  there  during  the  last  week  of  July  next  such 
a  gathering  of  photographer's  as  the  British  Isles  has  n  ver  before 
beheld.  The  Convention — tested  at  Derby  in  188G,  and  approved  at 
Glasgow  in  1887 — is  in  1888  to  establish  itself  as  the  photographic 
reunion  of  the  year.  Amateurs  and  professionals  are  to  meet  together 
for  the  advancement  of  their  art,  and  for  mutual  education  and 
enjoyment.  He  must  indeed  be  a  rich  man  who  can  afford  to  stay 
away. 

The  programme  of  the  meeting  provides  for  daily  excursions  to  the 
most  beautiful  spots  in  the  Midlands,  for  evening  meetings,  when 
papers  will  be  read  and  discussed,  and  for  an  exhibition  of  pictures, 
apparatus,  &e.  The  Mayor,  Maurice  Pollack,  Esq.,  himself  a  worker 
in  calotype  as  long  ago  as  1854,  has  kindly  promised  to  open  the 
Convention  at  a  conversazione  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  July  -3. 

With  the  hope  of  being  of  use  to  the  visitors  at  the  Convention,  or 
to  those  who  at  any  subsequent  period  may  follow  in  their  footsteps, 

I  have  written  a  short  series  of  papers  descriptive,  from  a  photo¬ 
grapher’s  point  of  view,  of  the  places  to  be  visited. 

And,  first,  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Midlands — Birmingham  itself,  a 
town  dear  to  its  half-million  inhabitants,  whose  corporate  motto 
“Forward”  tells  of  a  well-earned  reputation  for  enterprise  and  hard 
work,  but  a  terribly  dirty  and  smoky  town  withal;  yet  a  town 
possessing  some  fine  streets  and  public  buildings.  Built  on  undulating, 
hilly  ground,  the  streets  slope  sharply  down  to  that  dirty  little  stream, 
hardly  worth  calling  a  river,  the  Rea.  Edgbaston  is  the  aristocratic 
suburb,  and  Aston,  Handsworth,  Ilarborne,  &c.,  are  other  suburbs 
clustering  round  the  borough,  and  practically  part  of  it.  Their 
incorporation  with  Birmingham,  which  it  is  hoped  will  shortly  be 
brought  about,  would  raise  the  population  of  the  town  to  about  tliiee- 
quarters  of  a  million.  ,, ,  j 

Birmingham  possesses  one  photographic  society,  re-established  in  t 
1885,  of  which  the  veteran  Dr.  Hill  Norris  is  the  President,  and 
Messrs.  Pickard  and  Rooke  the  Secretaries ;  the  Society  meets  in the 
Technical  Schools,  Bridge-street,  and  has  now  over  200  membeis. 
The  local  arrangements  for  the  Convention  are  being  made  by  a  strong 
Committee,  with  Mr.  Jerome  Harrison  as  Chairman,  and  the  excellen 
rooms  of  the  Masonic  Hall,  New-street,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  j 
town,  have  been  secured  for  the  purposes  of  the  meeting. 

Birmingham  is  served  by  three  railways,  the  London  and  Noiti 
Western  and  the  Midland  (New-street  Station),  and  the  G^ea 
Western  (Snow-liill  Station),  and  there  are  any  number  of  excellen 
hotels,  including  one  in  connexion  with  each  railway  station,  the 
“Midland”  and  the  “Colonnade”  in  New-street,  the  “Grand  m 
Colmore-row,  the  “  Cobden,”  a  very  large  and  cheap  temperance 
hotel  in  Corporation-street,  &c. 

Although  Birmingham  is  an  old  town,  it  possesses  scarcely  any  relics 
of  antiquity.  The  oldest  street  is  “  Digbeth,”  which  with  its  continu¬ 
ation,  “  Deri  tend,”  runs  down  to  and  across  the  River  Rea,  and  m 
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which  there  are  one  or  two  fine  half-timbered  houses,  and  an  old- 
fashioned  inn,  the  “Old  Crown  House,”  which  was  noted  by  Leland 
on  his  visit  in  1538.  The  parish  church  of  Birmingham— St.  Martin’s 
in  the  Bull  Ring— has  been  so  effectively  “  restored  ”  that  no  exterior 
traces  of  the  ancient  building  are  now  visible. 

A  couple  of  miles  north  of  New-street  stands  Aston  Ilall  (now  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Corporation  and  used  as  a  museum),  a  tine  old  red¬ 
brick  building,  the  work  of  Inigo  Jones,  which  still  retains,  though 
only  in  a  broken  balustrade,  traces  of  the  cannonading  it  underwent 
in  1642. 

The  modern  life  of  the  town  offers  many  points  of  interest  to  the 
photographer.  The  Thursday  morning  market  in  the  Bull  Ring, 
where  Nelson’s  statue  in  bronze  calmly  surveys  the  cauliflowers 
and  daisies ;  the  busy  streets,  especially  New-street,  Colmore-row, 
and  Corporation-street  (the  latter  a  fruit  of  a  gigantic  “  improve¬ 
ment  scheme”  just  carried  out  by  the  Corporation  at  a  cost  of  two 
millions) ;  the  steam  trams,  which  rendezvous  in  Old-square ;  the 
just-opened  cable  tram,  running  from  Snow-hill  to  Hockley  —  all 
these  will  furnish  admirable  pictures  to  the  worker  furnished  with 
a  quick  plate,  a  lens  working  at  about  J-,  and  a  shutter.  Then  the 
public  buildings — the  Council  House,  with  its  group  of  marble  statues 
in  front,  the  temple-like  Town  Hall,  built  in  1832  (the  statues  of 
James  Watt  and  Dr.  Priestley,  one  on  each  side  of  the  Town  Hall — 
ought  to  have  a  plate  each  bestowed  on  them),  and  St.  Philip’s  Church, 
Colmore-row,  should  be  secured  as  reminiscences  of  the  leading 
features  of  the  town.  “Slumming”  is  a  dangerous  pursuit,  but 
those  who  venture  forth  on  such  expeditions  with  detective  cameras 
should  beat  up  the  quarters  of  the  Italian  organ-grinders  (Park-street 
and  neighbourhood),  or  the  famous  “Green’s  Village  ”  at  the  back  of 
New-street  Station.  Everybody  should  also  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
Handswortk  Church  (three  miles  north-west  of  New-street),  to  see 
the  graves  of  the  “  Soho  Worthies  ” — James  Watt  (a  magnificent 
statue),  Matthew  Boulton,  Murdoch,  and  their  co-workers.  Of  the 
public  parks,  Cannon  Hill,  three  miles  south,  well  deserves  a  visit  for 
its  beautiful  trees,  pools,  and  swans. 

On  at  least  one  day  during  the  Convention  some  of  the  most 
famous  manufactories  in  Birmingham  will  be  thrown  open  to  the 
visitors.  The  Botanical  Gardens  at  Edgbaston  will  be  at  the  height  of 
their  beauty,  and  will  attract  the  special  attention  of  those  who  love 
to  photograph  flowers.  Some  of  the  thirty-six  great  Board  Schools, 
which  have  cost  the  town  half  a  million  of  money,  will  be  open  for 
inspection,  and,  in  fact,  nothing  will  be  left  undone  to  give  the 
visitors  a  complete  idea  of  this  busy  manufacturing  centre,  this  hive 
of  industry. 

In  my  next  article  I  hope  to  describe  the  excursion  to  be  taken 
during  one  day  of  the  Convention  meeting,  commencing  with  that  War- 
wickshiregem,  Stratford-on-Avon.  In  the  meantime  may  I  remind  my 
readers  that  the  Secretary’s  address  is  J.  J.  Briginshaw,  128,  South - 
wark-street,  London,  and  that  the  modest  annual  subscription  (at 
present  there  is  no  entrance  fee)  is  five  shillings  only  F  Get  your 
diary  and  score  down  the  week,  July  23-28,  resolving  to  meet  your 
fellow-workers  at  Birmingham,  and  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a 
body  which  shall  be  representative  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  science 
and  art  of  photography.  Talbot  Archer. 

- ♦ - 

SIMPLE  DEVICES  FOR  CUTTING  OUT  LANTERN-SLIDE 

MATS. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers.] 

The  costly  nature  of  lantern-slide  mats  as  now  supplied  by  the  various 
stock  dealers  has  led  me  to  devise  a  simple  plan  by  which  an  amateur 
i  may  make  hundreds  of  mats  at  cost  of  a  dozen  when  you  have  to  buy 
them.  And  as  the  mat  very  often  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
proper  setting  off  of  the  picture,  it  is  well  for  the  amateur  ■who  is 
interested  in  this  subject  to  provide  tools  for  producing  varied  sizes 
and  shapes  to  tit  any  given  picture. 

My  method  consists  in  taking  a  block  of  hard  mahogany,  apple-tree 
or  pear-tree  wood,  with  the  end  grain  upwards  and  about  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  thick,  and  as  large  in  size  as  an  ordinary  lantern-slide  plate, 
and  marking  on  the  surface  with  a  lead  pencil  the  form  and  size  of 
the  mat  you  want,  but  perhaps  a  trifle  smaller  than  an  actual  size. 
Then  with  proper  tools,  chisels  and  files,  I  take  off  of  the  block,  half 
an  inch  in  depth,  the  wood,  until  it  assumes  the  oval  or  square  marked 
out.  I  back  up  the  mahogany  block  with  half  an  inch  of  a  softer 
kind  of  wood,  securing  it  by  screws,  and  bore  a  hole  through  the 
centre  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  permits  the  air  to 
reach  the  centre. 

Around  the  wood  form  thus  made  I  bend  an  ordinary  clock  spring, 
which  can  be  bought  very  cheaply  and  is  usually  about  three-quarters 
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of  an  inch  v  ide,  and  secure  it  to  the  wood  by  screws.  1  prefer  jto  do 
this  with  the  aid  of  a  vice,  putting  in  one  screw  at  a  time  until  the 
circuit  is  completed.  The  pressure  of  the  vice  holds  the  steel  against 
the  wood  in  place  until  it  is  fastened  by  the  screw. 

Before  the  steel  is  bent  around  the  wood  form,  holes  for  the  screw  - 
should  be  punched  with  a  blunt-faced  punch  where  nf  edi  d  and  be 
afterwards  reamed  out.  Five  screws  generally  answer.  The  steel 
should  be  laid  on  a  piece  of  hard  wood  or  a  block  of  solder  for  this 
purpose.  If  the  spring  is  too  hard  to  punch  a  hole  through  it,  then 
take  out  the  temper  by  heating  in  a  stove  and  cooling  bv  throwing 
into  a  bed  of  ashes.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  thickness  of  1 1  j  *  -  spring, 
about  one-thirty-second  of  an  itch,  will  be  too  great  to  cut  the  paper 
clean  and  sharp,  hence  I  advise  filing  down  one  edge,  which  is  to  form 
the  inner  edge,  before  it  is  attached  to  the  block,  finishing  with  a  \>rv 
fine  file.  In  putting  it  on  the  block  it  is  necessary  that  the  ends 
close  together,  they  may  be  allowed  to  lap  a  trifle,  which  can  be  after¬ 
wards  tiled  away.  I  generally  use  a  pair  of  pliers  and  a  hammer  to 
partially  shape  it  around  the  block. 

For  making  square  shapes,  it  is  better  to  obtain  thinner  steel  than 
the  clock  springs,  for  if  they  are  used  the  temper  of  the  steel  has  to 
he  removed.  Special  thin  steel  can  be  obtained  from  most  dealers  in 
machinists’  tools  and  supplies,  while  the  old  worn-out  clock  springs 
can  be  bought  for  a  song  from  any  large  clock  company. 

To  cut  out  the  mats,  I  simply  fold  up  a  sheet  of  paper  8  x  10  in  size 
until  it  is  four  layers  in  thickness,  and  of  the  conventional  lantern-size 
pattern,  then  place  it  over  the  steel  die ;  upon  tlie  paper  I  put  a  piece 
of  mahogany  wood  with  the  end  grain  in  contact  with  the  paper,  and 
by  light,  quick  taps  of  the  hammer  on  the  wood  the  mats  are*  quickly 
made,  and  your  die  is  still  ready  for  hundreds  more.  1  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  process  is  very  simple,  and  one  of  great  use¬ 
fulness  to  the  amateur  who  enjoys  the  making  of  lantern  slides. 

Jos.  1\  Beach. 

■ - - 

LIGHT  AND  SHADE— PICTORIAL  VERSUS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC. 

I. 

The  foundation  of  photography  is  the  contrasting  of  light  and  shade. 
In  painting  there  is  the  additional  contrast  of  colours ;  but  the  first 
named  is  by  far  the  most  important,  as  it  is  easy  to  produce  a  p  rfect 
picture,  say,  a  portrait,  without  colour,  but  impossible  if  there  i>  no 
opposition  of  light  and  dark.  The  shadows  need  not  be  black  or  even 
grey ;  any  colour  may  be  used,  if  in  sufficient  quantity  to  obstruct 
light.  Photographs  printed  in  blue  have  the  lights  indicated  by  the, 
more  or  less,  complete  absence  of  colour,  while  the  shades  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  pigment  being  piled  on  in  quantity. 

In  gazing  at  a  solid  object,  we  are  conscious  of  the  contrast  of  light 
and  dark,  as  long  as  there  is  sufficient  light  to  see  it  by ;  but  the 
colours  seem  to  require  a  strong  light  to  look  brilliant — with  weak 
illumination  the  object  assumes  a  black  and  white  appearance.  An 
artist  in  depicting  a  sunlit  view  uses  the  brightest  colours  on  his 
palette ;  even  the  shadows  are  frequently  rich  in  colour.  The  same 
scene  during  twilight  appears  sombre  in  tone,  and  the  artist  in  a 
moonlight  view  confines  himself  in  a  large  measure  to  greys,  the 
bright  primary  colours  being  inadmissible. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  painters  who  work  in  a  sunny  climate  adopt 
a  florid  style  of  colouring.  English  artists  go  to  Italy  and  other 
parts  of  South  Europe  to  learn  the  full  scope  and  possiLilit >  of 
colour  in  landscapes,  while  Fair  Albion,  which  the  French  assert  to 
he  the  land  of  fogs  and  mists,  is  pre-eminently  the  home  of  mono¬ 
chrome  work  and  the  stronghold  of  photography. 

The  contrasts  given  by  photography,  pure  and  simple,  are  not 
necessarily  the  same  as  those  we  see  in  nature.  The  camera  is  a  box 
with  a  lens  in  front — so  also  is  the  human  eye.  The  camera  lens 
possesses  a  diaphragm  of  fixed  and  unvarying  size,  but  the  eye  has 
an  adjustable  iris  diaphragm,  expanding  when  the  eye  is  directed  at 
a  dark  portion  of  the  view  and  contracting  when  the  lights  are  being 
considered.  This  actipu  is  equivalent  in  photography  to  giving  a 
longer  exposure  to  the  shadows  than  to  the  high  lights.  There  is  also 
a  difference  of  even  greater  importance.  The  camera  has  a  plate  of 
unvarying  sensibility;  but  the  retina  is  equivalent  to  a  very  “slqv 
plate  when  the  image  of  a  bright  object  falls  on  it,  while  it  i-  "f 
“  extra  rapid”  and  “  lightning  instantaneous"  quality  when  used  on 
sombre  subjects.  This  change  of  sensibility  does  not  occui  in  a 
moment  ;  it  requires  the  lapse  of  minutes  to  enable  the  eye  to  adjust 
itself  to  extremes  of  illumination.  In  coming  out  of  a  dark  cellar  into 
sunlight,  nothing  can  be  seen  at  first,  all  is  fog  and  glare ;  this  is 
equivalent  to  using  an  extra  rapid  plate,  suitable  for  an  interior,  oi 
a  sunlit  view — result,  over  exposure. 
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To  .reverse  tlie  process  we  have  under  exposure  of  the  retina  when 
after  having  come  to  its  “  slow  plate  ”  condition  by  use  in  daylight,  it 
is  brought  into  the  dark  cellar.  Before  the  retina  has  time  to  regain 
its  sensitiveness,  the  image  thereon  is  of  the  “soot  and  whitewash” 
stamp — the  high  lights  are  seen,  but  the  details  are  altogether  absent. 

The  same  kind  of  adjustment  is  observable  with  colours.  The 
retina  becomes  isochromatised  (not  with  eosine)  when  light  of  a 
strong  colour,  such  as  bright  red,  falls  upon  it ;  the  effect  of  this  is  to 
lower  its  sensitiveness  with  the  red  rays,  and  to  increase  it  with  the 
other  colours,  especially  green,  the  complementary  to  red. 

At  sunset  or  twilight,  when  the  sky  is  flaming  with  orange  and 
yellow,  and  all  objects  are  illuminated  by  this  light,  we  might  expect 
everything  to  appear  of  a  decided  red  or  yellow,  but  the  eye  soon 
loses  its  sensitiveness  to  these  rays,  and  we  are  enabled  to  see  trees, 
See.,  nearly  with  the  same  colours  as  at  midday. 

The  alteration  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  retina  may  take  place 
over  a  limited  area  only.  Thus  the  retina,  with  an  image  upon  it 
consisting  of  a  small  dark  object  on  a  bright  ground,  would  become 
more  sensitive  in  the  centre  than  at  the  borders.  As  an  illustration, 
if  we  gaze  intently  at  a  black  wafer  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  placed 
in  a  good  light,  and  then  suddenly  remove  the  wafer,  we  are  con¬ 
scious  of  a  spectral  white  disc,  more  or  less  ill-defined  and  out  of 
focus,  but  brighter  than  the  rest  of  the  paper.  This  action  is  equiva¬ 
lent  in  photography  to  having  a  plate  capable  of  increasing  its  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  the  shadows,  and  diminishing  it  in  the  lights ;  or,  we  may 
say  again,  that  the  shadows  receive  a  longer  exposure  than  the  high 
lights.  A  picture  possessing  a  visual  scale  of  light  and  shade,  which 
may  be  assumed  to  be  the  true  pictorial  one,  has  its  bright  objects 
or  high  lights  surrounded  by  faint  halos  of  shadow,  while  the 
darker  portions  have  halos  of  light.  An  ordinary  photograph  has 
no  such  halos. 

To  illustrate  the  point  in  question,  we  will  suppose  a  photograph,  by 
the  dry  plate  process,  is  taken  of  two  busts,  one  white,  the  other  black, 
standing  side  by  side  with  a  grey  background  evenly  lit  up.  That 
background  would  appear  in  the  photograph  of  a  uniform  depth  of 
shade  from  one  end  to  the  other,  whereas  to  the  eye  the  ground 
appears  dark  around  the  white  bust,  and  much  lighter  near  the  black 
one.  To  produce  a  true  pictorial  representation  of  the  busts  in  this 
case  it  would  suffice  to  screen  off  the  white  figure  with  a  piece  of 
black  velvet — placed  near  the  lens,  or  kept  in  motion  so  as  to  prevent 
it  from  being  seen  in  the  picture — during,  say,  half  the  exposure.  The 
black  bust  would  then  receive  a  longer  exposure  than  the  white  one, 
the  background  would  be  graded  in  depth,  and  the  pictorial  contrast 
obtained.  Now,  we  will  suppose  that  a  dozen  or  more  of  black  and 
white  busts,  placed  alternately  before  the  grey  background,  have  to 
be  “  taken.”  If  we  look  carefully  we  shall  observe  that  the  background 
appears  several  shades  darker  round  the  white  busts  than  it  does 
around  the  black  ones.  To  suspend  a  number  of  bits  of  velvet  to  hide 
the  white  objects  during  a  part  of  the  exposure  would  be  a  trouble¬ 
some  task,  though  it  would  effect  the  desired  object. 

In  landscapes  some  photographers  accomplish  the  longer  exposure 
of  the  shadows  or  dark  portions  by  making  two  negatives,  the  one 
having  a  short  exposure  for  the  high  lights  and  the  other  a  much 
longer  one  for  the  shadows.  These  are  used  in  combination  printing, 
portions  being  blocked  out  on  each,  so  that  the  high  lights  may  be 
punted  with  softened  edges  from  the  one  negative,  and  the  shadows — 
also  with  vignetted  borders — are  put  in  afterwards  from  the  second 
negative,  to  fill  up  the  blanks  left  in  the  print  by  the  first.  The 
vignetting  of  lights  into  shadows  in  this  way  is  a  recognised  means  of 
securing  pictorial  contrast  when  the  diversities  of  illumination  are 
very  great.  Albert  W.  Scott. 
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VERIFICATION  OF  INSTRUMENTS  AT  KEW 
OBSERVATORY. 

Having  explained  the  method  adopted  at  the  Royal  Observatory  at 
Kew  for  verifying  the  accuracy  of  thermometers,  barometers,  &c.,  and 
the  photographic,  magnetic,  and  other  instruments  used  in  makingobser- 
vations,  it  may  be  inte:esting  to  give  particulars  of  the  means  em¬ 
ployed  in  reference  to  testing  surveying  and  astronomical  instruments. 
*  In  measuring  angles  it  is  very  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  accuracy, 
that  the  errors  inseparable  from  even  perfectly  made  instruments 
should  lie  known,  and  those  in  reflecting  instruments  due  to  refraction 
or  index  that  are  always  constant  are  absolutely  required  in  making 
calculations.  Take,  for  instance,  the  nautical  sextant.  There  are  so 
many  glasses,  tinted  and  plain,  that  it  is  quite  necessary  to  know  if 
they  are  all  perfectly  parallel,  for  any  wave  in  the  glass,  or  bend,  will 
at  once  disturb  the  true  path  of  the  ray  of  light  passing  through  it, 
and  so  alter  its  position  when  viewed  from  a  fixed  point.  This  can  be 


the  more  readily  appreciated  when  observations  are  being  made  of 
angles  expressed  in  10  or  20  seconds  of  a  degree,  or,  in  other  w<  rds, 
the  shs  part  of  one  of  the  degrees  as  expressed  on  the  ordinary 
magnetic  or  mariner’s  compass. 

To  secure  a  perfectly  parallel  glass  is  no  easy  matter,  the  ordinary 
flat  plate  or  crown  glass  not  being  sufficiently  parallel  for  the  purpose 
of  scientific  instruments, so  the  best  white  glass  is  selected  and“worhfl,’’ 
as  it  is  called.  In  fact,  there  is  more  art  in  getting  two  surfaces  per¬ 
fectly  parallel  to  each  other  than  there  is  in  grinding  a  lens  such  as  is 
used  for  photographic  or  other  optical  work.  The  trade  is  quite  a 
distinct  one,  and  confined  to  about  two  firms  who  make  for  the  whole 
of  the  opticians;  the  method  by  which  they  arrive  at  such  accurate 
result  being  to  a  certain  extent  a  secret,  and  kept  in  the  family. 
Before  a  sextant  or  instrument  containing  mirrors  is  fitted  with  the 
glasses,  it  is  very  usual  now  to  send  them  to  Kew  to  be  tested  for 
parallelism,  and  if  they  are  passed  as  reflecting  a  true  ray  in  all  por¬ 
tions  of  its  revolution  and  from  both  surfaces,  the  distinctive  mark  of 
the  Observatoiy,  “  K.O.,”  is  placed  upon  them. 

The  instrument  for  testing  the  parallelism  of  the  glasses  of  sextants 
has  been  designed  and  fitted  up  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Whipple, 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Observatory,  to  whose  courtesy  I  am  in¬ 
debted  for  the  information  respecting  the  instruments  he  employs,  and 
which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  when  I  paid  a  visit  there. 

A  pair  of  collimators  and  a  large  telescope  (three  and  a  quarter 
inches  aperture)  are  mounted  on  stout  wooden  supports  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  are  perfect  as  regards  axis,  and  a  heliostat,  or 
mirror,  is  placed  in  front  of  the  collimators  so  that  the  sun’s  rays  can 
be  reflected  through  them  and  the  telescope,  and  be  received  by  the 
eye  of  the  observer.  An  eye-piece  is  employed  containing  a  measuring 
micrometer,  and  the  diaphragm  in  it  has  a  sharply  cut  aperture  which 
can  be  focussed  by  the  telescope  previously  set  by  focussing  the  sun. 
The  adjustments  are  made  so  that  on  looking  through  the  telescope 
the  two  diaphragms  look  as  one  ;  then  the  collimators  are  moved  until 
the  two  circles  of  light  represented  by  the  diaphragms  remain  in  con¬ 
tact  at  the  extremity  of  their  diameters  horizontally. 

The  glass  to  be  tested  is  placed  in  a  holder  between  the  mirror  and 
one  of  the  collimators,  and  another  glass  of  similar  colour  is  placed 
in  front  of  the  other  collimator.  If,  on  looking  through  the  telescope, 
the  coloured  discs  do  not  look  the  same  as  before,  but  are  separated 
or  overlap,  the  amount  of  variation  is  measured  by  the  micrometer— 
the  separation  indicating  quality  of  glass,  and  the  overlapping  the 
error  of  parallelism,  for  the  shade  after  being  rotated  through  180 
degrees  will  show  the  extent  of  error,  and  if  not  more  than  20 
seconds  of  a  degree,  the  glass  is  etched  “  K.O.  1;”  if  more  than 
20”  and  less  than  40”,  then  “K.O.  2;”  but  if  beyond  this,  it  is  re¬ 
jected,  and  therefore  not  marked.  The  mirrors  are  examined  on  a 
small  table,  accurately  levelled,  the  mirror  being  placed  on  its  edge 
and  turned  so  that  a  well-defined  object  is  reflected  down  the  tele¬ 
scope,  which  has  been  previously  stopped  down  to  the  aperture 
corresponding  to  size  of  the  mirror.  If  the  definition  remains  un¬ 
changed,  the  mirror  is  then  marked  “  K.O.” 

This  being  done,  and  the  glasses  (shades  and  mirrors)  returned  to  - 
the  makers,  the  instruments  are  finished  off  and  carefully  adjusted, 
and  then  sent  to  the  Observatory.  In  a  room  on  the  basement  of  the 
building  has  been  erected  a  brick  wall  in  the  shape  of  an  arc  of  a 
circle,  and  on  the  top'  of  this  a  broad  slab  of  slate,  accurately  levelled, 
is  fixed ;  this  in  turn  carries  a  metal  bed — a  portion,  of  a  circle, 
corresponding  to  an  arc  of  a  sextant,  and  on  this  four  twin  collimatois 
are  fixed  in  certain  positions.  Over  a  position  accurately  determined 
as  the  centre  of  the  circle,  of  which  the  metal  bed  forms  the  arc,  a 
stand  is  placed  with  an  adjustment  for  height  and  with  a  level  top, 
and  on  this  the  instrument  to  be  tested  is  placed.  The  angular 
distances  between  the  collimators  are,  roundly  speaking,  o0,  .60, 
105,  and  120  degrees,  but  their  exact  distances  have  been  determined 
by  a  series  of  observations  and  the  mean  taken  as  the  standard,  a 
theodolite  with  a  six-inch  circle  divided  to  80  minutes  having 
been  employed  for  the  purpose.  The  collimators  are  constructed  as 
follows,  and  are  placed  together  in  pairs A  metal  tube  containing 
at  one  end  a  lens  and  at  the  other  a  vertical  line  (or  cross-lines)  is  nxe 
very  truly  on  a  mount  and  adjusted  so  that  the  centre  of  the  knses 
and  collimators  are  parallel  to  each  other.  The  lines  ,  of  ie 
collimators  are  formed  of  fine  glass  threads,  and  are  made  visible  y 
the  light  of  candles  so  arranged  that  both  sides  of  the  thread  aie 
equally  illuminated.  The  lenses  are  adjusted  so  that. the  lines  are 
accurately  focussed  on  being  observed  from  the  stand  with  a.telescope 
having  an  object  glass  of  about  three  inches  aperture  previously  se 
to  the  focus  of  a  fixed  star.  By  this  means  a  series  of  illumina  e  ^ 
objects  are  obtained  that  are  practically  the  same  as  fixed  stais  or 
bodies  infinitely  distant.  _  . 

The  pair  of  collimators  (one  vertical  and  one  with  cross  lines)  ai 
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employed  when  testing  a  nautical  sextant  in  the  following  manner : _ 

The  instrument  is  placed  on  the  stand  and  the  vernier  set  exactly  to 
zero,  then  on  looking  through  the  eye-piece  of  the  sextant  the  vertical 
line  seen  by  reflection  in  the  index  glass  (the  movable  mirror)  should 
exactly  bisect  the  cross  line  in  the  twin  collimator.  They  are  placed 
close  enough  together  to  be  seen  at  the  same  time,  either  by  a  sextant 
or  the  star-focussed  telescope.  Should  the  direct  image  and  the  re¬ 
flection  not  agree  in  the  sextant,  the  index  would  be  moved  by  the 
fine  adjusting  screw  until  they  did,  and  the  vernier  showing  the 
seconds  of  error.  For  verifying  the  accuracy  of  the  engraving  of  arc 
of  sextant  the  arm  and- index  glass  are  moved  so  that  the  vertical 
lines  of  each  of  the  other  collimators  are  in  turn  reflected  on  the  first 
(cross-line)  collimator.  The  readings  of  the  arc  should  correspond 
with  the  angular  distances  of  the  corresponding  collimator,  and  if 
they  do  not,  then  the  error  is  registered  on  the  verification  paper 
i  supplied  by  the  Kew  Observatory  authorities. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  if  sextants  can  be  tested,  any  in¬ 
strument  moving  in  azimuth  can  also  be,  at  the  angles  represented  by 
the  position  of  the  collimators,  and  as  these  angles  include  the  im¬ 
portant  points  in  the  arc  of  a  circle,  any  instrument  for  measuring 
horizontal  angles  can  be  tested  by  this  standard  and  its  value  ascer¬ 
tained.  Among  these' are  theodolites,  telemeters,  prismatic  compasses, 
circumferentors  or  miners’  dials,  &c.  The  guarantee  thus  obtained 
is  so  important  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  staff  at  the  Observatory 
are  kept  well  employed  in  this  useful  work,  and  it  is  only  under 
I  special  circumstances  that  visitors  are  received  and  allowed  to  inspect 
the  standard-testing  instruments  and  appliances.  The  moderate 
charges  made  for  testing  are  such  that  tlie  cost  of  a  first-class  in¬ 
strument  would  not  be  appreciably  increased  thereby,  but  it  must  be 
:  distinctly  understood  that  ordinary  commercial  nautical  sextants,  as 
sold  for  cadets,.  &c.,  will  not  pass  the  necessary  tests  as  a  rule,  the 
cost  of  producing  the  best  parallel  worked  glasses  and  constructing 
the  instrument  being  much  greater  than  would  permit  of  their  being 
sold  at  the  price  generally  set  down  for  this  instrument  when  buying 
an  outfit,  so  it  will  be  well  in  ordering  sextants  to  indicate  that  they 
are  required  to  pass  the  Kew  tests. 


MARKETABLE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  REQUISITES. 

Many  photographers  must  have  felt  the  want  of  vessels  for  measuring 
boiling  water  or  other  liquids,  the  heat  of  which  would  crack  glass. 
In  Continental  Europe  such  vessels  are  in  common  use  in  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  chemists’  shops,  yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  not  kept  for  sale 
in  this  country  by  vendors  of  photographic  goods.  They  should  be 
made  of  thin,  translucent,  real  porcelain,  and  be  graduated  inside  by 
means  of  black  lines  and  figures.  Common  white  earthenware,  when 
used  for  the  purpose,  is  liable  in  time  to  break  up  into  thin  surface 
cracks  inside  the  measures.  Such  vessels,  of  common  white  earthen¬ 
ware,  are  obtainable  of  a  few  firms  in  England,  and  can  be  ordered 
through  any  ordinary  druggist,  but  the  smaller  sizes,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  are  not  graduated  to  either  English  or  French 
scientific  measures  of  capacity.  One  of  them,  now  on  the  table  before 
me,  is  graduated  in  terms  of  so  many  “  tablespoons,”  so  the  value  of 
the  marks  upon  it  has  to  be  ascertained  by  means  of  water  poured 
from  an  ordinary  measuring  glass.  This  throws  an  unnecessary  strain 
upon  the  memory  when  the  measure  has  to  be  used  at  distant  intervals 
of  time. 

Small  scales  in  common  use  among  chemists  on  the  Continent  are 
frequently  made  with  horn  pans.  We  all  know  that  glass  pans  are 
liable  to  break,  and  that  their  heaviness  tends  to  lessen  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  the  balance ;  brass  pans  are  attacked  by  a  variety  of  chemicals, 
and  are  more  difficult  to  keep  clean  than  glass  pans ;  the  advantage  of 
horn  is  additionally  felt  by  tourist  photographers,  who,  by  saving 
every  fraction  of  an  ounce  of  weight  in  various  items  of  their  “  kit,” 
may  effect  in  the  aggregate  a  reduction  of  unnecessary  weight  con¬ 
siderable  enough  to  conduce  perceptibly  to  comfort  in  the  pedestrian 
portion  of  their  excursions.  These  foreign  liorn-panned  scales  are 
commonly  enough  used  with  but  one  weight,  which  is  not  placed  in 
the  pan,  but  slides  along  one  of  the  arms  of  the  balance,  steelyard 
fashion ;  the  arm  is  graduated.  Accidentally  I  discovered  one  photo¬ 
graphic  firm  in  London  which  sells  these,  and  the  arm  is  graduated  to 
'  the  English  weights  ordinarily  used  in  photography. 

IN  o  focussing  glass  for  examining  the  image  upon  the  ground-glass 
should  be  sold  without  an  eye-cup,  preferably  with  a  flexible  edge  of 
indiarubber,  to  keep  light,  other  than  that  passing  through  the  lenses, 
from  reaching  the  eye  ;  in  outdoor  work  a  focussing  cloth  is  then 
rendered  unnecessary  during  this  portion  of  the  operations,  and  by 
the  aid  of  some  little  skill  it  might  in  some  hands  lead  to  the  abolition 
ol  focussing  cloths  altogether,  especially  when  small  cameras  are  used, 


The  rim  of  the  instrument,  where  it  touches  the  ground-glass,  should 
be  rather  broad,  and  should  be  of  light  weight ;  this  dark  circle  will 
shut  out  some  of  the  stray  light  which  otherwise  finds  its  way  to  the 
image  through  the  thickness  of  the  focussing  screen  glass  from  its 
ungrougd  edge.  When  the  user  has  adjusted  the  eye-piece  to  bring 
the  image  to  its  true  focus,  he  should  have  the  means  of  clamping  the 
eye-piece  in  that  position  for  future  use,  so  that  over  every  view 
he  has  not  two  focussing  adjustments  to  make  over  the  taking  of  one 
picture.  The  tube  of  the  focussing  glass  should  be  sliding,  and  longer 
than  usual,  so  that  he  neither  has  to  rub  his  nose  again -t  the  ground- 
glass  nor  finds  the  tailboards  of  certain  cameras  in  hi-  way  when 
focussing;  the  tubes  should  he  light,  say  of  aluminium,  opera-glass 
fashion.  Some  focussing  glasses  may  be  in  the  market  pos- 
some  of  these  conveniences;  if  one  exists  having  all  of  them,  the 
vendor  should  launch  into  advertisements  thereof,  but,  probably,  the 
described  instrument  has  not,  so  far,  been  seen. 

Another  thing  much  wanted  is  proper  ground-glass  for  camera 
screens.  There  are  some  common  cameras  in  the  market  with  ground- 
glass  so  coarse  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  focus  upon  it  with 
accuracy.  A  friend  of  mine  took  a  piece  of  the  finest  ground-glass  at 
present  used  in  photographic  cameras,  and  ground  it  down  finer  by 
means  of  a  flat  disc  of  brass  and  washed  emery  powder,  the  result 
being  a  screen  giving  a  delicacy  and  beauty  of  the  image  in  the  camera 
at  present  totally  unknown  to  the  great  majority  of  photographers. 
He  took  the  finely-ground  screen  to  the  photographic  firm  which  had 
sold  it  to  him  in  its  coarser  state,  and  asked  one  of  the  chief  officials 
to  examine  a  proper  focussing  screen.  The  latter  “  pooh-poohed  ”  it, 
and  remarked,  “  Why,  when  I  touch  the  ground  side  with  my  fingers 
I  can  see  all  of  them  through  the  glass,  as  if  it  were  not  ground  at 
all.”  The  purchaser  replied,  “  Well,  put  it  in  that  camera,  and  try  it 
now  against  any  screen  in  your  shop.”  The  vendor  shrank  from  the 
test,  and  made  an  excuse  for  his  refusal.  Yesterday  I  made  a  careful 
examination  of  the  working  of  this  screen  in  the  camera,  with  the 
conclusion  that  many  of  the  ordinary  ground-glass  screens  ought  to  be 
smashed,  as  comparatively  altogether  inferior ;  the  most  striking  thing 
about  it  was  its  good  rendering  of  fine  lines,  and  the  general  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  coloured  image. 

That  lenses  ought  to  be  instantaneously  fixable  in  their  mounts,  and 
the  mounts  similarly  instantaneously  fixable  in  the  camera,  by  means 
of  bayonet  joints  or  other  catches,  goes  without  saying.  One  photo¬ 
grapher,  who  has  sets  of  lenses  so  mounted,  told  me  that  he  never 
fully  realised  what  comfort  in  landscape  work  was  before  he  possessed 
them.  This  public  need  cannot  he  too  frequently  reiterated  in  print. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  Mr.  Addenbrooke,  who  has  properly  mounted 
lenses,  testified  to  the  Photographic  Society  that  there  is  no  truth  in 
a  prevalent  rumour  that  lenses  attached  to  bayonet  joints  have  a 
tendency  to  fall  out  of  their  mounts;  they  are  as  safe  in  their  mounts, 
and  the  mounts  as  safe  in  the  cameras,  as  if  the  present  screws  had 
been  used  instead  of  one  of  the  class  of  improvements  which  will 
supplant  them  in  due  time. 

Fierce  competition  appears  to  exist  among  certain  makers  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  cheapest  dry  plate,  and  such  makers  may  not,  perhaps,  he 
indisposed  to  listen  to  an  argument  that  individuals  exist  who  care 
less  for  the  cheapest  plate  than  for  a  good  plate  at  moderate  qn  ice. 
There  are  plates  in  the  market  too  thinly  coated  with  emulsion  to  he 
of  any  use  for  good  landscape  work,  where  the  light  is  so  bright,  and 
they  will  barely  pass  muster  to  do  commonplace  work  in  the  studio. 
If  makers  would  exert  themselves  to  turn  out  the  best  landscape  plate 
at  a  fixed  raised  price  above  the  present  cheapest  levels,  it  would  pro¬ 
bably  please  a  fairly  numerous  class  of  purchasers.  Let  competition, 
for  instance,  exist  in  the  turning  out  of  the  best  landscape  plates, 
quarter-plate  size,  at  eighteenpence  a  dozen,  and  in  proportion  for 
larger  sizes;  purchasers  would  then  he  secure  of  a  decently  thick 
coating  of  emulsion  on  the  plates.  A  little  later  a  maker  would  supply 
good  plates  with  the  sharp  edges  taken  off,  and  a  little  later  still 
another  might  give  them  with  ground  edges,  especially  if  proper 
machinery  be  devised  for  the  grinding.  Then  somebody  will  further 
turn  them  out  to  give  orthochromatic  results,  and,  later  on,  the  platen 
of  small  size  may  he  of  thin  glass,  so  that  eighteen  plates  then  will 
weigh  no  more  than  twelve  do  at  present ;  the  latter  change  will  be  a 
great  boon  to  the  tourist.  The  price  of  thin  glass  will  no  doubt  fall 
when  dry  plate  makers  increase  the  demand  for  the  material. 
Competition  over  the  production  of  the  best  dry  plate  at  the  price- 
hereinbefore  suggested  should  be  a  boon  to  every  one  concerned,  for 
there  are  persons  in  existence  in  this  sublunary  world  who.  care  less 
for  cheap  and  nasty  things  than  for  good  articles  combined  with 
rational  moderation  in  price. 

Another  thing  which  dealers  might  import  and  sell  to  the  pholo* 
graphic  public  is  the  pear  oil  lamp  so  popular  in  Germany,  and  which 
at  a  cheap  rate  supplies  an  excellent  standard  of  light,  amply  good 
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enough,  for  photographic  purposes.  It  has  been  found  to  be  as  good 
for  photometric  purposes  as  the  most  expensive  apparatus  tried  of 
late  years  for  the  more  accurate  testing  of  gas,  and  about  the  only 
reason  why  it  does  not  supplant  Mr.  Vernon  Ilarcourt’s  pentane  lamp 
and  other  high  class  contrivances,  is  that  a  flame  about  as  white  as 
that  of  ordinary  gas  is  preferred  for  such  testing,  and  the  pear  oil 
lamp  gives  a  slightly  yellower  flame,  which  is  probably  no  disadvan¬ 
tage  in  photography,  since  in  camera  work  the  solar  rays  of  higher 
degrees  of  refrangibility  are  largely  absorbed  by  the  objects  upon 
which  they  fall.  Captain  Abney  once  did  good  work  by  pointing  out 
to  the  Photographic  Society  the  value  of  the  pear  oil  lamp.  It  is  a 
small  one,  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  little  benzoline 
lamps  sold  for  a  few  pence  at  oilshops,  but  much  better  made,  and  to 
standard  gauges  in  order  that  the  results  of  different  experimenters 
may  be  comparable.  A  little  vertical  rod  upon  the  shoulder  of  the 
lamp  carries  a  short  horizontal  piece  of  platinum  wire,  and  the  flame 
is  turned  up  until  its  point  just  touches  this  wire.  The  wick  does  not 
project  above  the  tube  holding  it,  and  is  not  consumed.  From  the 
appearance  of  the  lamp  its  cost  of  manufacture  in  quantities  may  he 
guessed  to  be  somewhere  between  a  shilling  and  eighteenpence  each. 
Pear  oil,  or  acetate  of  amyl,  is  burnt  in  the  lamp  because  of  its 
constancy  of  composition ;  the  oil  can  he  sold  retail  at  a  fair  profit  at 
not  more  than  half-a-crown  a  pound.  The  lamp  would  probably  re¬ 
place  with  advantage  the  luminous  tablet  of  Mr.  YVarnerke’s 
sensitometer,  and  it  might  he  used  as  the  source  of  light  with  the 
pinhole  sensitometer  devised  by  Mr.  Donkin;  another  use  for  it  would 
he  in  improving  developing  room  illumination,  for  with  a  standard 
light  inside  a  large  lantern  and  at  a  fixed  distance  from  the  window 
of  the  lantern,  elements  of  irregularity  and  uncertainty  in  developing 
room  illumination  would  he  eliminated.  Again,  should  the  question 
be  put  at  a  photographic  society,  uBy  wliat  light  did  you  test  that 
plate  F  ”  the  reply  might  he,  “  At  six  feet  distance  from  the  flame  of 
the  pear  oil  lamp,”  a  definite  statement  which  would  enable  any  one 
all  the  world  over  to  repeat  and  verify  the  experiment,  the  light  being 
a  standard  one,  and  at  the  same  time  inexpensive  and  simple. 

W.  II.  Harrison. 

- - — - 

A  RAMBLING  RAMBLE. 

“  Charxtv  begins  at  home,”  so  should  light-graphy,  “  poto-grapby,”  or 
any  other  graphy  most  agreeable  to  each  whim  or  wish.  Londoners 
please  note,  when  you  present  yourselves  at  a  station  all  canvas  satchels 
and  tripods,  long  distances  are  quite  unnecessary,  unless  struck  philan¬ 
thropic  with  desires  to  give  laige  dividends  to  rail -stock  holders. 
Specialists,  of  course,  for  a  given  class  of  work  must  away  to  the  districts 
suitable  to  their  wishes.  But  the  man  who  slings  liis  knapsack  for  a 
ramble,  with  every  requisite  ready  to  bag  any  pleasant  bit  that  may  occur 
— to  this  photographic  sportsman  I  say  in  the  language  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  tipster,  “Run  short  journeys.”  An  unpicturesque  twopenny 
tram-car  will  land  you  within  an  ace  of  picturesque  Hampstead  Heath. 
Of  course  no  truly  wise  person  would  attend  there  on  Bank  Holiday,  when 
those  stamped  with  the  Hall  mark  “  ’Arry  and  ’Arriet  ”  are  there  on 
pleasures  bent,  and  spent  in  their  own  peculiar  way.  No ;  go  on  an  ordinary 
quiet  day. 

Many  must  remember  a  beautiful  set  of  pictures  some  few  years  ago 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Dunmore  at  Pall  Mall.  All  pretty  and  all  Hampstead  ! 
True,  the  viaduct  adjoined  a  brickfield,  but,  the  bricks  and  their  progres¬ 
sive  stages  of  manufacture  left  out,  gave  a  pleasing  hit  of  water,  water- 
lilies,  and  viaduct,  resulting  in  a  nice  product,  which  is  all  you  want.  Dis¬ 
crimination  is  always  necessary.  Slums  are  often  located  near  sumptuous 
mansions.  The  old  fir-trees  are  very  fine  and  grandly  situated.  From 
here,  450  feet  above  the  river,  opens,  across  a  deep  valley  of  furze,  miles  of 
enchanting  landscape,  with  Hendon  “  Welsh  Harp  ”  flash  of  water  in  the 
near  foreground.  One  can  well  enjoy  the  invigorating  air  of  such  sur¬ 
roundings  and  its  sylvan  scenery.  London,  with  its  smoke,  with  its  noise, 
and  its  tram  and  ’bus,  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  many  miles  away. 
While  pencilling  these  lines  can  be  distinctly  heard  the  sweet  country 
notes  of  the  cuckoo.  Fancy,  if  you  can,  the  cuckoo  near  a  tram-car ! 
The  “  Spaniards,”  a  shop  “  ever  welcome  ”  to  those  who,  on  the  one 
morning  of  the  week  which  comes  “  between  Saturday  and  Monday,” 
delight  to  declare  and  commit  perjury  by  declaring  they  are  travellers 
thirsty  and  true,  knowing  an  ample  reward  will  be  to  wet  their  whistle. 
This  house  may  be  done  photographic  a  little  way  down  the  road  to 
include  a  fine  tree  on  the  right  hand,  with  a  result  sure  to  please,  espe¬ 
cially  if  taken  at  this  time  of  the  year  about  6  p.m.,  when  you  get  more 
light  and  shade  on  the  white-painted  house. 

Near  the  “Bull  and  Bush”  you  have  a  quaint  set  of  old  cottages. 
Hampstead  removed  100  miles  from  town  would  be  better  appreciated. 
It  abounds  with  history  and  interest  to  those  of  a  Pickwickian  turn  of  mind. 
Charles  Dickens  delighted  to  write  and  chat  of  “Jack  Straw’s  Castle.” 
After  dusk  drop  in  here,  occupy  one  of  the  large  chairs,  and  call  for  your 
glass,  and  smoke  a  pipe  of  peace  and  of  quietness  ;  meditate  pleasantly  ; 
addition  your  day’s  work ;  think  of  exposures  short  and  exposures  long. 


Did  you  expose  both  views  1  and  2  on  plate  No.  1?  Have  you  hung  the 
pleasant,  chatty  Miss  Spinks,  in  a  sitting  posture,  looking  so  nice  and 
keeping  so  still,  on  the  house  front  of  a  near  neighbour  ? — und  many  other 
equally  pleasant  and  unassuming  questions. 

The  Lower  Thames  should,  never  be  despised  by  those  nautical  inclined. 
The  Dutch  fish  boats  lying,  oil  Billingsgate  form  good  digestive  camera 
food,  easily  got  at  and  pleasantly  retained.  Lower  down,  by  Wappiag 
Old  Stairs  (which  are  stone  steps),  can  always  be  found,  if  not  the  ideal 
“Jolly  Young  Waterman,”  something  quite  as  useful  if  less  fond  of 
song  and  beer.  His  hat  may  not  be  straw  nor  liis  breeches  white,  still  he 
owns  a  big  boat  and  is  a  strong,  burly  boatman.  He  tala  s  hi  pleat 
The  more  money  he  receives  so  his  pleasures  increase.  He  will  row  you 
among  vessels  all  sorts  and  sizes.  The  longer  you  allow  him  to  do  this 
the  more  pleasant  he  becomes.  He  fully  appreciates  and  enjoys  a  good 
cigar,  sandwich  from  your  box,  and,  by  way  of  a  fitting  final  to  the  whole, 
photograph  him,  boat  and  all.  You  may  learn  many  others  have  ale 
done  this  before  you.  His  one  weakness  is  to  insist  upon  addressing  you 
as  “  Captain,”  no  matter  how  unlike  the  real,  genuine  article  you  may 
appear  or  behave  ;  still  be  swallows  all  small  scruples,  and  still  it’s  “  Yes  ” 
or  “No,  Captain.”  Do  not  mind  ;  one  soon  gets  used  to  it.  Work  of 
this  description  always  partakes  of  the  instantaneous  character.  Never 
wear  your  very  best  suit  of  tweed ;  vessel  sides  are  oftimes  dirty  and 
sticky  both.  Paint  and  pitch  are  akin  for  being  both  friendly  and  tenacious. 
Hard  hats  are  awkward.  Be  not  over  anxious  to  leap  from  boat  to  boat : 
water  distances  are  deceptive.  At  this  pastime  swimmers  hold  the  ace  of 
trumps,  if  their  boots  are  not  too  heavy.  It’s  both  awkward  and  un¬ 
necessary  to  have  a  costly  outfit  sent  home  without  its  owner. 

If  you  wish  to  combine  country  with  water  rail  yourself,  via  second 
class,  to  the  Rye  House,  the  spot  of  the  deep,  deep  Plot  and  many  other 
queer  stories,  some  true,  some  otherwise.  The  word  “otherwise”  sounds  not 
(juite  so  harsh,  and  is  smoother  somewhat  than  that  of  three  or  four  letters, 
which  equally,  if  not  more  vividly,  explains  the  true  meaning.  Hire  a 
boat  and  become  your  own  Tom  Tug  ;  row  where  you  please  and  do  as 
you  please.  Many  and  many  a  beautiful  corner  can  be  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lea.  Still,  the  waters  are  deep  and  weedy.  Although 
narrow  and  innocent-looking,  keep  in  the  boat  for  choice. 

If  you  are  curious  to  hear  the  language  of  the  East  spoken  in  its  true 
unadulterated  fluency,  combined  with  power  of  expression,  select  the 
swimming  cork  or  porcupine-quill  float,  and  row  into  it ;  you  will  at  once 
notice  a  quiet-disposed-looking  individual  instantly  rise  from  a  black  box 
and  greet  thee  with  good  fellowship.  Apologise  amply,  but  do  not  go  too 
near — it’s  dangerous.  Row  on  quickly,  and  don’t  stop  to  photograph  here  : 
this  Isaac  Walton  just  now  would  not  be  in  a  mood  to  fully  appreciate  your 
beautiful  art. 

The  Park3  and  Royal  Gardens  contain  many  choice  subjects.  It  is  best 
to  first  obtain  a  permit  from  the  Woods  and  Forests  Office,  Whitehall, 
before  going  there ;  you  may  otherwise  suffer  instant  dismissal  incon- 
sistant  with  dignity. 

Give  Greenwich  Park  a  turn  and  be  grateful.  Take  a  gentle  stroll  and 
select.  Cameras  will  not  grind  out  automatically  so  many  pictures  for 
many  plates.  When  fully  satisfied  try  Richmond — Richmond,  with  its 
gay  “  Star  and  Garter,”  pretty  bridge,  and  light  pastry  Maids  of  Honour. 

Kew  Gardens  are  near.  A  permit  is  necessary ;  you  can’t  photograph 
without.  At  the  gates  you  are  fledged  of  any  bag  beyond  a  few  inches 
square.  Anything  beyond  the  dimensions  of  a  Bible  or  ham  sandwich  is 
stopped.  They  would  prefer  you  to  take  in  the  said  sandwich  without  paper 
wrappage  unless  you  can  guarantee  digesting  the  paper  with  the  meat. 

Epping  Forest  need  only  be  mentioned  to  be  understood,  and  generally 
known  what  it  affords. 

Delightful  walks  and  nooks  are  found  between  Mill  Hill  and  Edgware. 
Little  Stanmore  is  again  hard  by.  The  church  is  interesting  for  the 
organ  which  Handel  played  while  organist  here  during  1718-1721.  In 
the  yard  a  marble  monument  commemorates  W.  Powell,  blacksmith  by 
trade,  whose  clanging  anvil  is  said  to  have  suggested  the  “  Harmonious 
Blacksmith.”  Note  the  anvil  and  hammer,  with  its  notes  in  musical 
characters  carved  in  the  stone. 

Go  forth,  you  camera  toilers,  with  your  unlimited  roller  slides,  work 
hard,  and  by  the  next  winter  evenings  invite  members  at  your  club  to  a 
lantern  night  and  lecture  upon  “  London  and  Ten  Miles  Round.” 


^foreign  iBtotvs  anli 

In  the  Correspondenz  there  is  an  exposition  of  Herr  Obernetters 
copperplate  lichtdruck  process.  Most  photogravure  processes  suffer 
from  two  faults.  The  image  has  to  be  reversed  and  rereyersed, 
copied  and  recopied  far  too  often,  before  being  finally  etched  into  or 
transferred  upon  the  metal  plate.  The  usual  way  is  first  to  take  a 
negative  from  the  original,  then  to  prepare  a  positive  transparency 
from  that  negative,  next  to  get  a  print  upon  carbon  tissue  from  the 
positive  transparency,  and  finally  to  transfer  this  print  to  the  metal 
plate,  then  finally  either  to  etch  it  or  to  get  a  galvano-plastic  ie- 
production  of  it.  Each  of  these  manipulations  deprives  the  image 
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of  an  uncertain  amount  of  sharpness  or  of  delicacy  of.  half  tone 
so  that  in  these  respects  the  finished  plate  is  far  "behind  the  original 
negative,  and  these  defects  must  be  made  good  by  hand  with  the 
retouching  pencil  or  etching  point.  Secondly,  the  etching  of  these 
plates  depends  too  much  upon  a  concatenation  of  fortuitous  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  the  progress  of  the  etching  is  difficult  to  control, 
and  if  the  right  proportion  between  light  and  shade  be  preserved  it  is 
often  owing  to  a  lucky  guess.  Herr  Obernetter  claims  for  his  process 
that  it  does  not  suffer  from  these  drawbacks.  A  negative  is  taken 
from  the  original,  and  this  negative  itself  is  converted  into  a  chloride 
of  silver  positive,  and  then  placed  in  contact  with  a  perfectly  fiat 
plate  of  copper.  The  quantity  of  chloride  of  silver  thus  deposited 
upon  the  metal  corresponds  exactly  to  the  intensity  of  the  original — in 
the  darker  parts  there  is  a  denser,  in  the  lighter  parts  a  slighter 
deposit.  By  a  simple  galvanic  process  (immersion  in  a  galvanic  cell 
kept  in  action  by  two  of  the  smallest  kind  of  dynamo  machines)  the 
chloride  of  silver  is  decomposed  and  replaced  by  a  soluble  chloride  and 
metallic  silver.  The  copperplate  is  thus  hollowed  out,  the  depths 
corresponding  to  the  amount  of  chloride  of  silver  at  each  place  on  the 
plate  when  placed  in  the  cell.  Thus  the  amount  of  light  and  shade 
depends  absolutely  upon  the  proportions  of  chloride  of  silver  present 
on  that  picture,  and  does  not  depend  at  all  upon  the  phantasy  of  the 
etcher.  Another  advantage  Herr  Obernetter  claims  for  his  process  is, 
that  while  usually  several  weeks  are  required  to  prepare  a  printing 
plate,  he  can,  given  a  perfect  original,  prepare  the  largest  size  of 
copper  lichtdruck  printing  plate  in  a  couple  of  days,  from  which 
21,000  prints  can  be  got,  the  last  as  good  as  the  first.  Of  course, 
such  a  plate  requires  to  be  frequently  resteeled,  and  the  point  to  be 
noticed  is,  whenever  the  shadows  begin  to  show  red,  that  is,  when¬ 
ever  the  copper  begins  to  shine  through  the  steel,  it  is  high  time  to 
renew  the  steel  facing.  The  steel  may  either  be  renewed  above  the 
existing  steel  facing,  as  it  is  advisable  to  do  at  least  once  or  twice,  or 
the  facing  may  he  first  cleaned  off  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  then 
refaced  anew.  Each  facing  should  stand  good  for  two  to  three  thou¬ 
sand  impressions.  For  two  years  back  Herr  Obernetter  has  got 
satisfactory  results  in  a  very  simple  way.  The  copperplate  to  be 
refaced  first  has  all  ink  removed  from  its  surface  by  chloroform  or 
turpentine,  is  then  washed  and  carefully  dabbed  over  with  a  hog’s- 
liair  brush  dipped  in  a  potash  lye  or  in  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium,  then  washed  again.  The  plate  is  next  laid  into 
a  flat  hath,  along  the  bottom  of  which  a  bare  copper  wire  is  laid, 
which  is  to  serve  as  the  negative  pole  of  the  current.  The  appro¬ 
priate  steel  depositing  fluid  is  then  added,  so  as  to  avoid  oxidation. 
A.  plate  of  pure  steel  serves  as  a  node  ;  it  is  placed  at  the  positive  pole 
above  the  copperplate  when  the  current  is  opened.  A  silvery  like 
film  of  steel  is  immediately  deposited  upon  the  copperplate.  Air 
bubbles  are  easily  removed  with  a  feather.  The  plate  should  be 
completely  steel  faced  in  about  five  minutes.  The  composition  of  the 
fluid  used  is  as  follows  : — 

Dissolve  in  warm  water  ................  1  litre. 

Chloride  of  ammonium  . . .  .  60  grammes. 

Crystallised  ferric  sulphate  .  80  „ 

Crystallised  ammoniac  ferrous  sulphate  80  „ 

The  solution  should  stand  two  days  and  he  twice  filtered,  and  should 
he  filtered  again  before  each  time  of  using.  After  the  facing  is  com¬ 
pleted  the  plate  should  be  cleaned  as  before  and  greased  to  prevent  it 

from  rustinjy. 


The  Moniteur  de  la  Photographie  gives  the  formula)  employed  by 
Herr  Obernetter  in  the  preparation  of  his  emulsion: — • 

Crystallised  carbonate  of  soda  ........  10  grammes. 

Citric  acid  ..........................  8  „ 

Water . . . .  100  „ 

Heat  gently  until  carbonic  acid  ceases  to  be  given  off,  then  add 
50  grammes  of  Heinrich’s  gelatine  dissolved  in  500  grammes  distilled 
water.  Dissolve  separately  100  grammes  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  200 
grammes  distilled  water.  Add  this  silver  solution  to  the  gelatine 
solution,  stirring  all  the  time,  then  rinse  out  the  glass  that  contained 
the  silver  solution  with  50  grammes  of  water,  and  add  this  water  also 
to  the  emulsion.  The  silver  should  be  dissolved  at  a  temperature 
between  88°  and  68°  C.  The  filtered  emulsion  is  poured  into  a 
dipping  hath,  or  other  suitable  vessel,  and  after  it  has  set  it  is  cut  up 
into  small  pieces  and  placed  in  a  vessel  having  a  capacity  of  about 
three  litres,  and  the  following  solution,  at  a  temperature  of  from  15° 
to  17°  C.,  is  poured  over  it : — 

Crystallised  carbonate  of  soda  . .  .  80  grammes. 

Bromide  of  ammonium . . .  100  ,, 

Water . . .  500  „ 


Shake  up  from  time  to  time.  At  the  end  of  twelve  to  eighteen  hours 
pour  off  the  supernatant  liquid  and  wash  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours  in  frequent  changes  of  water.  The  emulsion  is  then  ready  f  r 
use.  If  the  emulsion  has  been  placed  in  alcohol  in  order  to  make  it 
keep,  and  before  it  is  ripened,  the  alcohol  should  first  be  removed 
by  washing  in  water,  and  then  the  emulsion  should  be  limited  at  a 
temperature  of  88°  on  a  water  bath  ;  it  is  then  allowed  to  cool  down 
to  about  50,  then  to  every  100  grammes  of  emulsion  0*66  C.C.  of 
ammonia  is  added  •  the  whole  is  then  allowed  to  stiffen,  and  is  after¬ 
wards  washed  as  usual.  Both  ripe  and  unripe  emulsion  may  be 
preserved  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  in  alcohol  of  70'*  and 
upwards.  In  this  way  one  may  have  ready  prepared  emulsion  all  the 
year  round,  all  the  preparation  required  being  to  wash  the  pieces  for 
a  couple  of  hours  in  several  changes  of  water. 


An  interesting  correspondence  has  been  going  on  in  the  page?  of 
La  Nature  regarding  the  treatment  of  sensitive  plates  by  Customs 
officials.  The  Chambre  Syndicate  de  la  I’hotograpbie  has  been  en¬ 
deavouring  to  arrange  that  packets  containing  sensitive  plates  should 
only  he  opened  in  a  dark  room  by  the  light  of  a  red  lantern.  The 
Director  of  Customs  replied  that  the  goods  should  only  be  opened  in 
the  presence  of  the  consignee  in  a  dark  room  provided  with  a  red 
lantern,  and  that  a  decision  to  that  effect  was  obtained  by  a  M. 
Bernard,  a  photographer,  who  asked  for  it,  dated  as  long  ago  as 
March  12,  1870.  The  Chambre  Syndic  ale  recommends  that  ea-h 
package  should  have  conspicuously  written  or  printed  upon  it : 
“  Plaques  sensibles.  Priere  de  ne  pas  ouvrir  sans  la  presence  du 
destinataire  ”  —  “  Sensitive  plates.  Please  do  not  open  except  in 
the  presence  of  the  consignee  ” — and  that  when  the  request  is  not 
attended  to,  information  should  he  sent  to  the  Chambre,  which  will 
take  further  steps  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  an  accident.  The 
Chambre  Syndicale  also  intends  to  try  to  get  this  rule  recognised  by  an 
international  Customs  agreement.  M.  Bergeret,  of  Nancy,  writes  that 
in  the  Code  of  Customs  there  is  a  note  which  runs  as  follows  : — “  Note 
No.  835  (Glass  objects  unspecified — Photographic  plates  with  sensitive 
gelatino-bromide  films,  See.),”  which  says  that,  “  Since  photographic 
plates  are  affected  by  exposure  to  light,  the  boxes  containing  them 
cannot  be  opened  in  daylight  without  causing  them  to  lose  all  or  some 
of  their  chemical  properties.  Therefore,  the  officer  charged  with  their 
examination,  if  he  has  any  doubts  as  to  their  contents,  and  lias  no 
dark  room  in  his  office,  should  select  by  chance  one  of  these  boxes, 
which  he  will  send  to  the  municipal  laboratory  to  be  verified,  or  he 
may  cause  the  whole  package  to  be  accompanied  to  the  consignee’s, 
where  it  shall  he  opened,  and  where  all  the  necessary  precautions  can 
he  taken  as  to  the  removal  of  the  coverings.”  Thanks  to  this  note, 
twice  within  six  months  M.  Bergeret  was  able  to  refuse  to  open  at 
the  Custom-house  boxes  of  plates  which  came  to  him  from  abroad, 
or  which  he  was  bringing  hack  xvitli  him  from  a  tour  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  The  Customs  officer,  who  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the 
note  contained  in  the  code,  threatened  to  report  him  to  headquarters, 
and  also  to  confiscate  the  whole  of  his  undeveloped  negatives,  but  at 
length  he  was  able  to  get  the  better  of  the  officer,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to 
have  the  examination  made  in  a  darkroom.  Then, again, about  a  fort¬ 
night  ago,  the  firm  of  Brunner,  of  Winterthur,  iu  Switzerland,  sent  him 
a  box  of  carbon  tissue,  and  notwithstanding  the  note  in  the  Customs' 
code,  notwithstanding  the  declaration  printed  upon  the  box  requesting 
that  the  verification  should  take  place  iu  a  dark  room,  the  package  was 
opened  in  broad  daylight.  He  therefore  refused  to  take  delivery  of  it, 
and  expects  to  he  reimbursed  of  its  value.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished 
that  the  Chambre  Syndicale  may  he  successful  in  getting  some 
common-sense  rules  adopted  by  tlie  International  Customs  Association 
as  to  how  photographic  material  is  to  be  treated,  and  also  by  foreign 
governments  generally  as  to  what  amateurs  may  be  permitted  to 
photograph.  The  present  writer  had  some  thoughts  of  taking  a 
camera  with  him  across  Switzerland  and  through  Northern  Italy,  but 
the  experiences  of  The  British  Journal  of  PuoTOGRArHY  corres¬ 
pondent  who  wished  to  do  Trench  flamingoes  was  not  encouiaging, 
and  if  unexposed  plates  have  to  he  shown  at  half  a  dozen  different 
Custom-houses,  there  was  little  probability  of  anything  but  fog  ever 
being  developed,  so  the  impedimenta  will  be  lessened  by  the  amount 
of  the  camera  and  slides. 


ie  lead  intensifier  discovered  by  Dr.  Eder  and  Captain  loth,  com¬ 
bed  of  red  prussiate  of  potash  (ferricyanide  of  potassium)  and  lead 
trate,  which  has  rendered  good  service  to  collodion  plates,  has  ieen 
Mified  by  Lieutenant  Himly  so  as  to  give  good  results  with  gelatme 
sites  also.  The  negative,  which,  when  treated  by  the  above-men- 
med  mixture,  is  converted  into  ferrocy  amde  of  lea  l  and  feirocyamdo 
silver,  is  rinsed  and  placed  in  another  solution  of  unspecified  com- 
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position  which  turns  it  blue,  it  is  then  rinsed  again  and  placed  in  a 
third,  an  ammoniacal  mixture,  in  which  the  image  turns  a  reddish 
violet  and  is  delicately,  equally,  and  permanently  intensitied.  In  the 
case  of  reproductions  the  treatment  with  the  second  solution  is 
omitted. 


The  Mittheilungen  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  interesting  to  those 
who  have  to  take  interiors  or  to  copy  dark  oil  paintings  with  ortho- 
chromatic  plates,  that  a  bath  of  dilute  ammonia  (say,  2  of  ammonia 
to  100  of  distilled  water)  and  subsequent  drying,  increases  the  sensi¬ 
tiveness  not  only  of  azaline  plates  but  also  of  eosine  silver  plates,  some 
five  times.  For  working  on  dull  days  this  bath  is  of  great  use.  The 
plate  should  be  left  in  the  bath  for  about  a  minute.  If  it  be  desired 
to  accelerate  the  drying  of  the  plate  then  let  the  proportions  of  water 
and  alcohol  be  as  7  to  3  instead  of  2  per  cent. 


Herr  Goerz,  of  Berlin,  publishes  a  photometer  apparently  some¬ 
thing  like  M.  Decoudun’s.  It  has  a  dial  like  a  watch  face,  with 
various  intervals  of  time  marked  on  it,  and  a  movable  indicator  like 
one  of  the  hands  of  a  watch. 


Amateurs  visiting  Madeira  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  in  some  of  the 
principal  hotels  in  Funchal  dark  rooms  are  fitted  up  for  their  benefit, 
so  that  they  may  change  their  plates  in  comfort,  and  have  them  de¬ 
veloped  before  setting  out  on  the  return  voyage. 


Herr  Goltzsch  suggests  that  when  it  is  not  convenient  to  varnish 
dry  plate  negatives  they  may,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  protected 
from  the  action  of  moisture  by  rubbing  them  well  with  a  pledget  of 
cotton  wool  and  linseed  oil,  then  rubbing  up  with  another  clean  tuft 
of  cotton  wool  until  nearly  dry.  The  principal  thing  being  to  see  that 
the  cotton  wool  is  free  from  dust,  it  should  be  kept  in  a  closed  re¬ 
ceptacle.  Should  a  plate  that  has  been  so  treated  require  to  be 
intensified  or  reduced,  the  linseed  oil  may  easily  be  removed  by 
rubbing  with  alcohol.  Of  course  this  would  be  quite  inapplicable  to 
retouched  negatives,  as  the  retouch  would  be  rubbed  off  along  with 
any  precipitate  that  might  have  been  deposited  during  development. 


Amongst  recent  foreign  publications  of  photographic  interest  are  : — 
1.  Prof.  Jos.  M.  Eder’s  Instantaneous  Photography  in  its  Artistic  and 
Scientific  Applications ,  second  series.  2.  Prof.  J.  Roller’s  The  Tech¬ 
nicalities  of  Etching.  An  introduction  to  etching  and  engraving  on 
copper.  This  book  is  recommended  in  the  Correspondenz  as  not  only 
a  clear  exposition  of  the  subjects  treated,  such  as  retouching  of  copper¬ 
plates,  but  one  calculated  to  be  useful  to  those  engaged  in  photo¬ 
mechanical  printing  processes,  such  as  heliogravure.  3.  Dr.  Albert 
Londe’s  La  Photographic  Moderns.  Dr.  Loude  is,  as  many  readers 
are  aware,  director  of  the  photographic  department  at  the  hospital  of 
the  Salpetriere,  and  required  to  invent  and  modify  much  of  the 
existing  apparatus  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  requirements  of  scientific 
research.  Many  of  these  are  described  in  his  book,  which  also  treats 
of  practical  everyday  photography  as  well  as  of  scientific  photography. 


In  Germany  the  ceremony  of  betrothal  is  considered  only  next  in 
importance  to  the  marriage  ceremony  itself,  and  may  take  place 
a  year  or  more  before  the  latter.  Intimations  of  betrothals  are 
printed  in  the.  newspapers  just  as  marriages  are  with  us,  and  a 
lithographed  circular  is  sent  to  all  friends.  Times  are  dull  with 
photographers  in  Germany  as  well  as  here,  and  one  ingenious  friend 
of  the  art  suggests  as  a  new  application  that  circulars  intimating 
betrothals  and  marriages  should  in  future  be  embellished  with  the 
portraits,  either  photographed,  or  lithographed,  or  lichtdr licked,  of 
the  happy  pair.  In  this  way  friends  and  relations  at  a  distance 
might  be  made  acquainted  with  the  features  of  their  new  relation. 


In  order  to  remove  yellowness  from  a  print  upon  bromide  paper  it 
has  been  recommended  to  place  the  print  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  of  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  oxalate  and 
one  part  of  water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid.  This  method  is  said  to 
be  successful  in  clearing  prints  that  have  been  dry  for  several  months. 


Herr  Carl  Srua  recommends,  as  a  means  of  preserving  plates  that 
ha'se  been  developed  but  not  fixed,  placing  them  for  a  minute  or  two 
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m  a  bath  composed  of  water,  1000  parts;  alum,  10  parts;  citric  acid, 
4  parts,  then  removing  them,  washing  them  in  two  waters,  and  drying 
them  by  a  feeble  light. .  This  bath  is  said  also  to  be  able  to  save  over 
exposed  plates.  As  soon  as  the  image  has  come  out  enough  to  show 
that  the  plate  is  over  exposed,  it  is  placed  in  the  above  bath  and 
washed,  then  the  development  is  continued  with  a  new  and  better 
proportioned  developer. 

- + - 

©ut  iEUttorial  ©aide. 


The  Self  Portrait  Shutter. 

S.  Delicate,  Brightou-road,  Birmingham. 

This  shutter,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Delicate,  “  is  designed  to 
enable  the  photographer  to  take  his  own  portrait,  or  to  place  himself 
in  a  group,  or  to  make  himself  a  figure  in  a  landscape.”  It  consists  of 
a  small  slab  of  wood  which  fits  upon  the  lens,  and  into  which  a  hole 
is  pierced  the  size  of  the  lens,  this  being  capped  outside  by  a  movable 
or  hinged  piece  of  wood  which,  by  pulling  a  string  of  any  desirable 
length,  can  be  raised  up,  thus  exposing  the  lens.  Upon  releasing  the 
string  the  shutter  falls  of  its  own  weight,  thus  capping  the  lens.  It  is 
exceedingly  simple  and  cannot  possibly  get  out  of  order. 


Photography  Made  Easy. 

By  W.  F.  Stanley,  Railway  Approach,  London  Bridge. 

This  forms  a  very  useful  and  practical  set  of  directions  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  treatment  of  negatives,  from  the  Alpha  to  the  Omega 
of  the  process  of  making  a  photograph,  including  enlargements,  lantern 
slides,  blue  prints  (ferro-prussiate),  and  photo-micrography.  It  is 
quite  comprehensive  enough  for  beginners,  the  class  for  whom  it  is 
specially  intended,  and  to  whom  it  can  be  recommended  as  a  safe  guide. 


Practical  Amateur  Photography. 

By  C.  C.  Vevers,  Leeds. 

After  describing  the  requisite  apparatus  and  chemicals,  Mr.  Vevers 
explains  how  to  take  negatives,  and  to  either  intensify  or  reduce  them 
in  the  event  of  the  proper  printing  density  not  having  been  obtained. 
He  doubtless  inadvertently  introduces  in  Part  II.,  which  is  stated  to  be 
devoted  to  “  Alternative  Methods  of  Development,”  such  subjects  as 
clearing  solutions,  toning  formulae,  portraiture  by  day  or  night,  re¬ 
touching,  stripping  films,  the  carbon  process,  and  others ;  but  although 
the  printer  has  thus  made  a  very  slight  mull  of  it  the  brochure 
contains  much  that  is  good. 


Price  Lists. 

Hinton  &  Co.,  38,  Bedford-street,  Strand,  W.C.  The  new  cata« 
loguo  of  this  firm  is  printed  on  toned  paper,  and  in  its  twenty  pages 
are  contained  nearly  every  requirement  for  the  photographer  of  the 
present  period. 

Sands  &  Hunter,  20,  Cranbourn-street,  Leicester-square,  W.C., 
have  issued  a  catalogue  replete  with  every  requirement,  including  not 
only  new  goods  but  second-hand  cameras  and  lenses — a  very  useful 
addendum  to  a  catalogue,  especially  when,  as  in  this  case,  they  are 
so  nicely  classified  and  arranged. 

- — - -  - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  8166. — “  Apparatus  for  Giving  Microscopical  and  Magic  Lantern  Object 
Views,  preferably  in  connexion  with  a  Coin  Receiver  and  with  or  without  a 
goods  distributor.”  W.  S.  Simpson. — Dated  June  4,  1888. 

No.  8193. — “Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras.”  H.  Mad  EE  and  F. 
Oeriel  —Dated  June  5,  1888. 

No.  8242. — “The  Improvement  of  Dark  Slides  for  Dry  Plates  for  Photo¬ 
graphy.”  R.  P.  Stuart. — Dated  June  6,  1888. 

No.  8260. — “Improvements  in,  or  Additions  to,  Photographic  and  other 
Frames  and  Stands.”  J.  Cadbury  and  J.  C.  Rollason. — Dated  June  6,  1888. 


PATENT  LAPSED. 

N o.  4144. — 1 1  Colouring  Photographic  Prints.  ”  W.  B.  ANDERSON.  —Dated  1884- 
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jHeetmgg  of  Societies 

meetings  of  societies  for  next  week. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

>»  -*•*' . 

„  20 . 

Bristol  and  W.  of  Eng.  Amateur 

20 

20 . 

Manchester  Club . 

,  20 . 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Club . 

”  9.0  . 

Photographic  Club . 

91 

London  and  Provincial . 

n  . 

Place  of  Meeting. 


MyddeltonHall,Upper-st.  .Islington 
The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Bolton. 
Queen’s  Hotel,  Clifton. 

Star  Hotel,  Deansgate. 

5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street.E.C. 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Last  Tuesday  night,  at  a  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  held  at  5a,  Pall  Mall 
East,  London,  Mr.  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  President,  occupied  the  chair. 

Sir  David  Salomons,  Bart.,  read  a  mathematical  paper  upon  Depth  of 
Focus,  which  he  defined  as  “  the  distance,  between  two  planes  in  space  wherein 
all  objects  appear  well  defined  on  the  focussing  screen.  Generally  when  a  point 
in  any  object  is  represented  by  a  circle  of  confusion  having  a  diameter  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  one-one-hundredth  of  an  inch,  it  is  held  that  the  definition  of  the  image 
is  sufficiently  sharp.  A  flat  field  is  presumed.” 

Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  F.R.S.,  thought  the  formulae  in  the  paper  to  be'of 
practical  value. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  thought  depth  of  focus  to  mean  to  photographers 
the  distance  between  two  planes  of  position  of  the  focussing  screen. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  the  planes  in  space  and  on  the  focussing 
screen  were  reciprocal.  He  did  not  think  it  possible  to  limit  the  permissible 
area  of  confusion  to  one-one-hundredth  of  an  inch,  because  the  limit  permissible 
in  a  small-sized  picture  and  in  a  large  head  differed  greatly,  consequently  for¬ 
mulae  based  upon  an  arbitrary  limit  were  lessened  in  value. 

Captain  Abney  pointed  out  that  photographs  of  stars  contained  less  perfect 
images  of  the  stars  near  the  edges  than  at  the  centres  of  the  plates. 

Mr.  Lyonel  Clark  said  that  the  French  took  one-one-hundred-and-fiftieth 
of  an  inch  as  the  permissible  limit  of  the  centre  of  confusion. 

Captain  Abney  then  read  a  paper  upon  Platinum  Deposits,  detailing  experi¬ 
ments  in  which  he  measured  the  intensity  of  the  blacks  by  means  of  a  modified 
Bunsen’s  photometer  and  a  Spurge’s  sensitometer,  and  exhibiting  the  curves 
obtained  from  the  observations.  His  conclusions  were  that  the  gradation  is 
not  so  good  with  cold  as  with  hot  development,  but  that  witli  weak  negatives 
cold  development  is  the  best.  Reducing  the  strength  of  the  potassium  oxalate 
made  no  practical  difference  with  hot  development,  but  with  cold  development 
gave  better  results  when  weak  negatives  had  been  used  and  long  exposures. 
The  apparatus  he  used  in  the  optical  measurements  he  found  to  work  so 
accurately  that  a  result  seldom  differed  more  than  one  per  cent,  from  the  mean. 

Mr.  Debenham  thought  that  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  first  published  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  photometer  known  as  Spurge’s,  and  that  his  description  of  it  had 
been  quoted  in  English  photographic  journals  ;  no  doubt  Mr.  Spurge  did  not 
know  this,  but  worked  it  out  for  himself. 

Sir  D.  Salomons  wished  that  the  instrument  before  them  would  indicate  the 
proper  stage  at  which  to  take  platinum  prints  out  of  the  printing  frame  for 
development,  so  as  to  make  exposures  more  a  matter  of  certainty. 

Mr.  Berkeley  agreed  with  Captain  Abney’s  conclusions. 

Captain  Abney  called  it  Spurge’s  sensitometer  because  he  believed  that  Mr. 
Spurge  first  adopted  the  convenient  ratio  of  the  relative  sizes  of  the  holes, 
although  the  description  of  a  sensitometer  made  with  holes,  he  thought,  was 
first  published  about  1854  or  1855.  By  cold  development  he  meant  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  62°  Fahr.  ;  it  was  an  advantage  of  cold  development  that  the 
print  could  be  taken  off  the  liquid  and  examined  from  time  to  time. 

The  President  remarked  that  a  variation,  as  a  rule,  of  not  more  than  one 
per  cent,  from  the  mean  proved  the  remarkable  accuracy  of  the  measuring 
instrument,  and  he  considered  the  paper  to  be  a  very  valuable  one. 

The  technical  meetings  of  the  Society  will  go  on  as  usual  during  the  summer 
months,  and  the  soiree  of  the  Society  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  September  29. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday  night,  June  7,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above 
Association,  held  at  the  Masons  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London,  Mr.  A.  Haddon 
presided. 

Mr.  T.  Kerr  exhibited  a  detective  camera,  which  attracted  much  attention, 
for  its  plates,  to  the  number  of  eighteen,  could  be  changed  one  after  the  other 
without  opening  the  box,  and  each  change  occupying  but  about  one  second  of 
time ;  this  was  done  by  means  of  a  lever  motion.  He  said  that  there  was 
scarcely  anything  in  the  apparatus  to  get  out  of  order.  He  thought  that  the 
cost  should  be  less  than  when  ordinary  backs  were  used. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  said  that  the  beauty  of  the  camera  was  that  the 
operator  was  not  obliged  to  open  the  lid  of  the  box  to  change  a  plate. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson  said  the  subject  of  to-night’s  demonstration  will  be 
Photo-lithog raph i c  Transfers  upon  Paper,  of  which  two  different  methods  will 
he  shown  and  transferred  to  stone. 

The  first  method  is  what  may  be  called  the  original  method,  which  is  nearly 
as  old  as  the  wet  collodion,  and  which,  for  the  purpose  of  identification,  may  be 
called  “Osborn’s  process.”  The  prints  which  are  passed  round  are  from  nega¬ 
tives  in  line  upon  paper  coated  with — 


Gelatine  (Nelson’s  No.  3  flake)  .  3  ounces. 

Water  . .  20  ,, 


Let  the  gelatine  soak  until  soft,  then  melt  and  add  (stirring  all  the  time)  one 
drachm  of  a  ten  grain  solution  of  chrome  alum  ;  strain  through  muslin  into  a 


clean  dish  standing  in  a  larger  dish  containing  hot  water.  Upon  this  hot  solu¬ 
tion  of  gelatine  good  stout  writing  paper  (wove,  not  laid)  L  floated  and  then 
hung  up  to  dry,  and  when  dry  again  floated,  this  time  hinging  uj>  to  dry  by 
the  opposite  corners,  so  as  to  equalise  the  coating  oi 
when  dry,  will  keep  any  length  of  time;  in  fact,  the  ol  Lei  it 
For  use,  this  paper  is  immersed  in  a  solution  ol'  bkhromutf  ol  : 
ounce,  water,  twenty  ounces,  for  three  minutes,  then  laid  face  down  uj  on  a 
sheet  of  clean  glass  and  gently  squeegeed,  to  get  rid  of  superfluous  solution, 
then  removed  from  glass  and  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  dark  room.  When  dry, 
the  paper  is  exposed  to  light  under  a.  suitable  line  n< 
minutes  in  sunlight,  or,  if  in  the  shade,  from  fifle 

image  is  visible  during  printing,  but  should  not  be  examined  too  often,  else  the 

paper  may  cockle  and  the  light  get  at  it,  so  that  time  ex 

The  next  operation  is  to  convert  the  photographic  prints  into  an  ink  transfer, 

which  is  done  by  first  of  all  immersing  the  print  in  lean  col 

gelatine  protected  from  the  light  by  the  opaque  portion  oi  the  negative  has 

absorbed  sufficient  water  to  resist  the  greasy  ink.  Whilst  the  print  i-  -"akin..' 

I  will  take  a  little  of  Winstone's  photo-lithographic  transfer  ink 

with  a  little  turpentine  so  as  to  bring  it  to  working  consul 

two  with  a  palette  knife  ;  a  glue  roller  is  now  coated  with  this  thin  inlq  md 

the  soaked  gelatine  print,  having  been  removed  from  tin-  water,  i-  laid  upon  a 

slab  of  plate  glass,  one  end  of  the  print  being  folded  underneath  th<  glass 

as  to  hold  it  during  the  rolling  up ;  the  superfluous  water  i-  now  remov ed  either 

with  blotting-paper  or  a  soft  cloth,  showing  the  image  in  slight  relief.  The 

glue  roller  charged  with  the  thin  ink  is  now  passed  over  the  print,  and,  the 

action  being  continued,  the  black  smudge  of  the  first  rolling  gradually  rolls 

away,  leaving,  as  you  now  see,  the  image  in  black  ink  on  a  w 

Now,  in  order  to  ensure  all  the  white  being  cleau  and  - 

transfer  to  the  stone,  dip  a  pledget  of  cotton  wool  into  water  and  rub  the 

transfer  gently  all  over.  This  transfer  is  upon  wove  paper,  the  next  one  is 

upon  a  laid  paper,  and,  as  you  see,  breaks  up  under  the  rolling.  Tie-  tr  m>:<  r 

being  developed  it  is  hung  up  to  dry,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  trails 

stone. 

The  second  method  is  that  of  Husnik,  whose  paper,  as  sold  by  Messrs. 
Winstone  &  Son,  is  now  to  be  used.  This  paper,  coated  first  with  a  film  <  t 
gelatine  and  then  albumen,  is  sensitised  by  immersion  in  a  bath  of — 


Bichromate  of  potash . . .  1  ounce. 

Water  . .  16  ounces 

Methylated  spirits  of  wine  .  4  ,, 


To  this  solution  is  added  liquor  ammonia  until  of  a  light  yellow  colour  i 
of  orange-red.  The  paper  must  only  be  drawn  through  this  solution  slowly, 
not  left  in  for  any  length  of  time,  and  then  dried  in  a  hot  chamber  as  quickly 
as  possible.  When  dry,  expose  in  the  sun  about  three  minutes,  then,  whilst 
dry,  roll  up  with  the  glue  roller  charged  with  Winstone’s  photo-lithographic 
transfer  ink  thinned  with  turpentine,  taking  care  to  only  get  a  very  thin 
coating  of  ink  ;  in  fact,  the  best  guide  is  that  the  image  must  be  visibh 
the  ink.  The  inked  print  is  now  immersed  in  clean  water  and,  at: 
short  time,  is  removed  and  laid  upon  a  glass  slab,  and,  as  you  now  -  ,  a  g 
rubbing  with  a  pledget  of  wet  cotton  wool  removes  the  ink  from  I 
leaving  it  only  upon  the  lines.  The  subsequent  operations  of  transferring  to 
stone  are  the  same  with  the  transfers  prepared  by  both  methods  which  have 
been  demonstrated  to  you.  The  ink  transfers  are  first  of  all  placed  in  a 
damping  book  (which  is  made  by  saturating  alternate  sheets  of  blotting  or 
brown  paper)  until  they  are  quite  soft  and  limp,  and,  as  this  takes  a  littb- 
time,  two  transfers  were  placed  in  this  book  earlier  in  tic  .  by  Mr. 

Lesty,  who,  being  a  practical  lithographer,  I  am  very  pleased  to  hand  mt  to 
him  the  task  of  transferring  to  stone,  which  he  will  now  do,  using  a  press 
which  has  been  kindly  sent  here  by  Messrs.  Winstone,  the  other  n< 
materials  being  supplied  by  our  Honorary  Secretary. 

Mr.  William  England  exhibited  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  book  upon  the  above 
subject,  also  some  photo-lithographic  prints  taken  by  one  of  Mr.  Wilkinson’s 
pupils,  Mr.  Louis  England. 

Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  said  that  the  processes  exhibited  that  evening  had 
been  originally  devised  by  Osborne,  of  Melbourne. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  responded  that  such  was  the  case,  although  tin-  11 
paper  he  was  then  using  contained  albumen  and  was  inked  up  din 
upon  a  stone,  as  by  Osborne's  process.  Inking  up  upon  a  stone  spo;hd  that 
particular  stone  for  work  until  it  had  been  ground  down. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  Mr.  Wilkinson,  also  to  Mr.  Winstone  for 
lending  a  press,  and  to  Mr.  Lesty  for  the  work  done  by  him  therewith  before 
the  Association. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
would  take  place  at  the  end  of  this  month,  and  that  the  names  of  any  nr 
new  officers,  or  changes  in  the  rules,  or  anything  else,  would  have  to  be  givi  n 
n  a  week  in  advance. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  at  Myddelton  Hall  on  Tuesday,  June  Mr. 
J.  Traill  Taylor,  President,  in  the  chair. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Clarke,  157a,  Graham-road,  Dalston,  offering  the  use  of 
his  studio  dark  room  to  members,  was  read,  and  a  hearty  vote  of  thank- 
accorded  to  the  writer.  . 

Mr.  F.  Lewellen  was  elected  as  a  member  of  the  Society.  . 

The  President  and  Mr.  E.  Clifton  exhibited  “detective’  pictures  t as 
board  the  Alexandra  on  the  previous  Saturday,  the  latter  gentleman  also 
showing  the  camera  he  had  used.  It  was  simply  a  quarter-plate  n 
packed  in  brown  paper,  a  small  book  loosely  tied  on  serving  to  L. 
shutter  except  at  the  moment  of  exposure.  ,  - 

Mr  F.  W.  Hart  drew  and  explained  a  diagram  of  a  shut*  Me  for 

detective  work  made  by  him  in  1869.  It  consisted  of  an  ermh-  band,  wr.fi 
two  circular  holes  in  it,  mounted  on  two  rollers  behind  the  lens , 
placed  rubber  band  served  to  make  the  two  holes  rapidly  pass  emu  otlur  . 
there  was  also  an  arrangement  for  taking  up  an>  looseness  which  might  result 
from  the  stretching  of  the  baud  with  use. 


nut  Jjxt  L  iioxx  juu-UiNivij  ur  rnuiuuiwuiu 
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Mr.  A.  C.  Edwards  exhibited  a  whole-plate  detective  camera  invented  by  his 
father,  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards.  The  camera  and  lens,  which  were  of  the  ordinary 
type,  were  concealed  in  a  Gladstone  bag,  a  small  door  at  one  end  allowing 
access  to  the  lens.  A  roller  blind  shutter  working  immediately  before  the 
plate  was  used,  a  pneumatic  release  being  operated  from  outside  the  bag. 

Mr.  L.  Medland  asked  whether  in  a  drop  shutter  passing  through  the 
diaphragm  slot  a  circular  aperture  would  not  conduce  to  uneven  illumination 
of  the  plate. 

Mr.  T.  Samuels  thought  not,  and  exhibited  prints  taken  with  such  an  aper¬ 
ture  in  support  of  his  theory.  He  thought  uneven  illumination  in  detective 
pictures  usually  resulted  from  some  defect  in  the  construction  of  the  camera, 
such  as  placing  the  shutter  too  far  in  front  of  the  lens. 

The  President  said  that  the  marginal  rays  were  necessarily  more  oblique 
and  attenuated  than  the  axial  ones. 

Mr.  Clifton  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  doublet  lenses  working  at  full 
aperture  were  usually  employed  for  detective  work,  and  that  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  uneven  illumination  was  to  be  expected. 

Mr.  W.  Bishop  said  that  he  thought  that  in  cases  of  very  rapid  exposure, 
when  the  plate  had  received  the  minimum  of  light,  this  defect  would  be  more 
apparent  than  when  a  full  exposure  had  been  given.  In  the  latter  case  the 
edges  had  received  a  fair  exposure  and  “  caught  up”  to  the  rest  of  the  picture 
during  development. 

The  optical  lantern  was  then  brought  into  requisition,  and  Mr.  T.  E.  Fresh¬ 
water  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  transparencies  illustrating  life  in  the 
Solomon  Isles,  Japan,  Burmah,  &c.  The  President  showed  some  trans¬ 
parencies  of  views  in  Florida ;  and  Mr.  Bishop,  slides  from  negatives  taken 
with  his  detective  camera. 

The  subject  for  discussion  on  June  19  will  be  Rapid  Shutters.  Members 
ami  friends  are  requested  to  bring  specimens. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  May  31,  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
Colquitt-street, — The  President,  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Messrs.  H.  H.  Robinson  aa<l  J.  S.  Wright  were  unanimously  elected  members 
of  the  Association. 

A  communication  was  read  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Con¬ 
vention,  giving  particulars  of  the  arrangements,  and  asking  for  delegates  to  be 
appointed. 

The  President  stated  that  since  last  meeting,  when  Dr.  Kenyon  read  a 
paper  upon  liydroquinone  development,  he  had  tested  it  in  comparison  with 
pyrogallic  acid,  and  he  had  brought  two  negatives  to  illustrate  the  comparison. 
These  had  received  a  minimum  shutter  exposure  under  very  unfavourable 
circumstances,  and  he  would  hand  them  round  for  inspection  by  the  members. 
That  which  was  developed  with  liydroquinone  had  not  been  forced  at  all,  yet 
was  full  of  detail  even  in  the  deepest  shadows.  Only  one  mixture  of  the 
developer  had  been  employed,  and  its  powers  were  not  exhausted  when  the 
work  was  done.  The  pyro  negative,  on  the  contrary,  required  four  relays  of 
the  developer,  and,  when  the  utmost  definition  possible  had  been  got  out,  the 
plate  was  covered  with  yellow  fog.  Purposely  neither  negative  was  cleared  ; 
had  the  pyro  negative  been  cleared  the  result  would  have  been  extreme 
hardness.  The  liydroquinone  negative  could  have  borne  much  more  prolonged 
development,  and,  if  so  treated,  would  have  remained  free  from  hardness,  but 
would  give  a  vigorous  print.  In  the  published  report  of  Dr.  Kenyon’s  paper 
he  noticed  that  the  proportions  given  were  five  drachms  each  of  A  and  B 
solutions,  with  half  a  drachm  of  C,  but  he  had  found  that  the  better  developer 
was  when  using  the  half  drachm  of  C  with  only  half  an  ounce  each  of  A  and  B. 
This  was  the  proportion  given  by  Dr.  Kenyon  verbally.  Though  the  cost  of 
the  liydroquinone  wras  greater  than  pyro  at  present,  there  was  economy  in  its 
use,  for  the  mixed  developer  might  be  used  several  times.  The  colour  of  the 
image  was  a  beautiful  purple-black,  and  if  development  be  continued  until  a 
pale  grey  veiling  is  shown  on  the  dried  negative  the  prints  will  be  brilliant 
without  hardness.  Experimenters  will  find  that  on  drying  the  negative  the 
density,  as  compared  with  the  wet  condition  after  fixing,  will  be  greatly 
increased.  One  peculiarity  of  liydroquinone  is  the  fact  that  every  effect  of 
exposure  appears  to  be  grasped  by  it,  and  will  be  accounted  for  if  the  developer 
lie  only  allowed  to  operate  long  enough  ;  it  appears  to  be  the  “royal  road ”  to 
automatic  development,  and  will  lessen  the  few  difficulties  of  photography  to 
the  novice.. 

In  answer  to  some  inquiries  he  gave  Dr.  Kenyon’s  formula,  viz.: — 

Solution  A. 

Sulphite  of  soda  . 

Boiled  water . 

Solution  B. 

Crystal  carbonate  of  soda  . 

Water  (boiled)  . 

Solution  C. 


liydroquinone  .  1  drachm. 

Rectified  spirit  of  wine  .  2J  ounces. 


Take  half  an  ounce  each  of  A  and  B,  and  add  half  a  drachm  of  C. 

If  over  exposure  occurs,  add  to  this  quantity,  say,  two  or  three  drops  of  the 
restrainer  I),  consisting  of  bromide  of  ammonium,  200  grains  ;  water,  2  ounces. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Kenyon  stated  that  his  verbal  statement  of  the  proportions  of 
A,"B,  and  C,  was  the  correct  one  to  follow. 

Mr.  F.  Evans  had  used  liydroquinone  developer,  only,  for  some  months  and 
was  very  satisfied  with  it  ;  but  he  mixed  it  with  the  sulphite  of  soda  solution, 
adding  to  each  ounce  of  liquid  about  one  grain  of  citric  acid,  and  he  found  the 
solution  unimpaired  after  several  months. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Beer  had  used  hydroquinone  six  years  ago  and  only  abandoned 
it  because  of  its  slowness  in  acting,  otherwise  he  was  satisfied  with  it. 

Mr.  George  H.  Rutter  amused  the  meeting  by  mentioning  that  during  the 
course  of  development  he  had  gone  away,  read  a  few  pages  of  a  book,  come 


back,  looked  at  the  progress,  and  continued  reading,  and  coming  on  later  found 
tli e  image  developed. 

Dr.  Kenyon  found  in  most  instances  that  the  image  appeared  in  about  one 
and  a  half  minutes.  , 

Messrs.  Mayne,  Crowe,  and  Riley,  also  took  part  in  the  discm-  inn,  and 
Mr.  Evans  undertook  to  bring  up  the  subject  for  further  elucidation  at  tin- 
next  meeting. 

Mr.  Mayne  exhibited  prints  on  Obernetter  and  on  bromide  paper  taken  by 
Messrs.  T.  E.  Leigh  and  Mackrell. 

Mr.  Taylor  showed  a  detective  camera,  consisting  of  a  box  in  which  hi-  had 
enclosed  an  ordinary  quarter-plate  camera,  several  parts  being  novel  and 
designed  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Stanistreet  showed  a  very  successful  “Hash  light”  photograph  of  the 
“living  waxworks”  at  the  late  bazaar  at  the  Philharmonic  Hall. 


SHEFFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  in  the  Society’s  Rooms,  Masonic 
Hall,  on  Tuesday,  June  f>, — The  President,  Councillor  Firth,  in  the  chair. 

The  presentation  of  the  Auditors’  report  was  the  first  business,  this  being  in 
consequence  of  the  resignation  of  the  late  Treasurer  (Mr.  C.  Yeomans).  Tin- 
report  was  adopted,  and  Mr.  B.  Nowill  was  appointed  Treasurer  in  place  of 
Mr.  Yeomans. 

Mr.  Ernest  Beck,  Fairmont,  Shoreham-strcet,  was  elected  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Charlesworth  having  resigned. 

For  the  competition,  “Spring,”  some  beautiful  pictures  were  exhibited,  and 
the  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  G.  Hibbert  for  a  whole-plate  picture  with 
figures  of  a  rich  warm  tone. 

Shutters  was  the  subject  arranged  for  next  month’s  discussion. 

The  President’s  offer  of  a  prize  for  competition  at  the  Bolton  excursion  was 
accepted. 

Papers  and  demonstrations  were  promised  at  an  early  date  on  Toning,  by 
Mr.  Hibbert  ;  Lens  Stops  and  the  Uniform  System,  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Platts ;  and 
Enlargements,  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Charlesworth. 


SHEFFIELD  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  opening  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Friday  evening,  June  1,  at 
8,  Fitzalan-square.  There  was  a  crowded  attendance. 

The  President  of  the  Club  (Dr.  T.  II.  Morton),  delivered  a  lecture  on  A 
Journey  to  India  and  Burmah.  The  limelight  transparencies,  by  means  of 
which  the  lecturer  illustrated  his  remarks,  were  chielly  from  negatives  taken 
by  himself,  and  formed  line  examples  of  the  perfection  to  which  photographic 
art  has  now  attained.  Amongst  the  pictures  shown  were  the  fortresses  of 
Gibraltar,  Valetta  (Malta),  and  Aden.  A  series  of  photographs  illustrative  of 
the  landscapes,  buildings,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  of  Port 
Said,  Madras,  Calcutta,  Mandalay,  &c.,  were  much  admired. 


WALLASEY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  the  6th  instant  at  12, 
Bradford-terrace,  Seacombe,— The  President,  Mr.  H.  Wilkinson,  in  the  chair. 

An  outdoor  meeting  at  Bidston  was  fixed  for  the  16th  instant. 

The  query  box  contained  a  request  for  a  remedy  for  blisters  after  toning 
silver  prints. 

Mr.  Walker  advised  ammonia  in  the  washing  before  toning. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Frost  said  keeping  the  various  liquids  as  near  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture  as  possible.  _  g 

Mr.  Richardson  showed  a  half-plate  picture  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by 
a  friend,  taken  direct  in  the  camera  on  a  dry  ferrotype.  He  understood  the 
plates  were  not  yet  in  the  market. 

The  President  showed  a  number  of  negatives  which  he  had  developed  with 
hydroquinone,  and  in  which  detail  was  well  brought  out,  although  the  expo¬ 
sures  had  been  very  rapid.  He  thought  still  better  results  were  to  be  obtained, 
and  said  he  would  renew  the  subject  when  he  had  made  further  experiments. 

Mr.  Kumnish  also  showed  two  hydroquinone  developed  negatives. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  the  6th  instant, — Mr.  J.  M.  Turnbull  in  the  chair. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Drinkwater,  F.C.  S.,  was  read  in  his  unavoidable 
absence  by  Mr.  II.  Brebner,  entitled  Some  Notes  on  the  Latent  Image,  in 
which  the  theory  of  electrical  action  was  advanced  as  the  agent  immediately 
concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  latent  image.  The  paper  was  followed  by 
an  interesting  discussion,  in  which  the  claims  of  the  writer  to  originality  were 
in  great  measure  admitted,  and  opinions  were  freely  expressed  favourable  to 
the  conclusions  advanced. 

Mr.  Brebner  said  he  had  been  engaged  in  various  experiments  and  researches 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  electric  formation  of  the  latent  image  ex¬ 
tending  over  the  last  five  years,  and  he.  therefore  took  an  unusual  interest  m 
the  subject  and  looked  for  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  matter  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  Turnbull,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  McKean,  and  others  followed,  expressing  a 
strong  desire  to  see  the  second  part  of  Dr.  Drinkwater’s  paper,  in  which  the 
results  of  further  experiments  were  promised.  . 

The  question,  “  What  is  the  best  way  to  print  in  clouds  ?”  was  discussed  at 
some  length  and  various  suggestions  offered.  _  _ 

The  Society’s  annual  excursion  was  brought  up  for  consideration,  and  the 
proposal  of  the  Council  that  it  should  be  to  Glasgow  this  season  was  laid  befoie 
the  meeting.  The  suggestion  was  generally  entertained  with  favour  and 
arrangements  made  accordingly. 


2b  ounces. 
16  „ 

3  pound. 
20  ounces. 
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CorngjumUenc*. 


K5T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  permit  me  to  remined  intending  exhibitors  at 
the  Masonic  Hall,  Birmingham,  on  the  occasion  of  the  coming  Conven¬ 
tion  Meeting,  to  be  held  July  23,  that  the  Exhibition  Committee  will  very 
shortly  proceed  to  allot  the  space  ?  As  the  space  is  limited,  early  appli¬ 
cation  is  requested.  m 

Applications  will  not  be  received  after  June  23. — We  are,  yours,  Ac., 
John  Collier,  Chairman,  )  r  „ 

Stephen  Holliday,  Hon.  Sec.,  \  ExlllbUlon  Committee. 

32,  Imperial  Chambers,  Colmore-row ,  Birmingham, 


PHOTOGRAPHING  IN  PARKS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  the  “Answers  to  Correspondents”  column ‘of  the  last  number  of 
the  Journal,  I  see  that  you  say  that  permission  to  photograph  in  Battersea 
Park  is  to  be  obtained  from  Her  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works,  Whitehall. 
Would  you  allow  me  to  correct  this  ?  The  permission  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Works  applies  only  to  the  royal  parks  and  gardens,  and  not  to 
those  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works ; 
Battersea  Park  being  under  their  control,  permission  must  be  obtained 
from  their  office  in  Spring  Gardens,  S.W.  I  discovered  this  one  morn¬ 
ing  about  6.30  a.m.  The  camera,  Ac.,  was  ready,  when  a  keeper  came 
up  and  asked  if  I  had  permission.  I  produced  the  one  I  had  from  the 
Office  of  Works,  but  that  would  not  do,  and  I  had  to  pack  up. 

Hoping  I  can  save  your  correspondent  a  like  unpleasantness, — I  am, 
yours,  Ac.,  J.  Mascull. 

Mulberry  Villa,  Smith-terrace ,  Chelsea,  S.W.,  June  11,  1888. 

[On  looking  up  our  old  license  of  1886  to  photograph  in  Battersea 
Park  we  find  that  it  emanates  from  “  II.  M.  Office  of  Works,  & c.” 
It  is  headed  “  Royal  Parks.  License  to  take  Photographic  Views.”— 
Ed.] 


published  the  result  of  these  experiments,  simply  because  I  did  not  care 
to  have  to  enter  into  the  class  of  discussion  I  have  had  to  do  before  with 
any  one  who  will  only  take  it  up  by  hiding  his  personality  under  an 
assumed  name.  At  the  same  time  the  question  is  a  most  important 
one  and  requires  to  be  gone  into  thoroughly. — I  am,  yours,  Ax-., 

Grange-park,  Thornton  Heath.  Hbbbebt  S.  Starnes. 

P.S. — I  wish  to  re-echo  Mr.  Pringle’s  congratulations  to  Mr.  Henderson 
on  his  recovery  from  his  recent  illness,  and  I  can  quite  understand  the 
pleasure  of  the  members  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic 
Association  at  having  the  father  of  their  Association  again  in  their  midst 
at  their  meeting  of  the  31st  ult.  II.  S.  !S. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THE  SUN  BY  A  NEW  METHOD. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — While  experimenting  with  a  ray  of  sunlight  in  a 
darkened  room  I  had  my  attention  directed  to  pinhole  pictures,  and 
am  of  the  opinion  that  startling  results  can  be  obtained  in  photographs 
of  the  sun  or  moon  in  this  way. 

In  a  room  darkened  by  blocking  up  windows  with  thick  paper,  make 
a  small  hole  in  the  paper  with  a  “  darning  needle  ”  so  as  to  admit  a  ray 
of  direct  sunlight ;  hold  a  piece  of  white  paper  in  the  path  of  the  ray 
twelve  inches  from  the  hole,  you  will  have  an  image  of  the  sun  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  at  four  feet  an  image  of  half  an  inch,  anl 
at  the  distance  of  eight  feet  from  hole  a  one  inch  image,  and  so  on. 

The  size  of  opening  used  as  lens  does  not  alter  the  size  of  image  at 
any  given  distance,  but  only  its  sharpness  and  brightness.  Say  the 
opening  is  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  and  gives  a  sharp  picture  at  four  feet, 
by  enlarging  the  opening  to  one-eighth  the  size  of  the  image  at  four  feet 
would  be  still  the  same  but  unsharp,  so  that  the  screen  or  plate  must  be 
removed  to  twice  the  distance  to  obtain  equal  sharpness.  In  a  room  one 
hundred  feet  long  a  twelve-inch  picture  of  the  sun  could  be  had,  and  ■  f 
the  moon  one  very  much  larger. 

A  series  of  pipes  one  hundred  yards  long  for  camera  would  give  a  three- 
foot  photograph  of  the  sun  ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  limit  to  size  of  image 
hut  the  length  of  camera.  Perhaps  some  one  who  has  more  time  and 
space  at  their  disposal  than  I  have  may  take  the  subject  up. — I  am, 
yours,  Ac.,  J.  C.  O’Loan. 

39,  Retson-street,  Liverpool,  June  11,  1888. 


INCREASING  THE  RAPIDITY  OF  AN  EMULSION 
BY  REMELTING  IT. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — As  Mr.  Pringle  has  mentioned  my  name  in  connexion  with  this 
subject,  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  for  me  to  say  what  I  know  about  it. 

The  first  time  I  referred  to  the  subject  was  at  the  meeting  of  the 
London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association,  when  Professor  Burton 
gave  his  demonstration  on  Emulsion  Making ;  probably  it  was  five  or  six 
years  ago. 

In  the  discussion  after  the  demonstration  I  stated  that,  from  some 
experiments  I  had  been  making,  I  felt  convinced  that  the  cause  of  most 
of  our  failures  and  difficulties  was  due  to  the  gelatine,  and  that  the 
question  of  rapidity  depended  to  a  great  extent  on  its  state  of  partial 
decomposition  or  loss  of  contractive  power  in  retarding  the  vibration  of 
the  particles  of  silver  bromide  embedded  within  it  when  these  were  acted 
upon  by  light.  I  then  gave,  as  one  of  the  points  in  support  of  my  theory7, 
that  I  had  found  that  if  an  emulsion  were  not  so  rapid  as  required,  by 
remelting  it  we  could  increase  its  rapidity — this  increase,  I  thought,  was 
due  to  the  further  partial  decomposition  of  the  gelatine  produced  by  such 
remelting. 

At  the  same  time  I  showed  a  piece  of  apparatus  I  had  devised  for 
obtaining  an  equal  state  of  decomposition  of  the  whole  of  the  gelatine, 
by  making  the  power  of  the  steam  generated  from  the  boiling  water  drive 
a  fan  connected  to  two  pieces  of  curved  glass  suspended  in  the  emulsion, 
which  were  to  keep  it  stirred  during  the  whole  time  that  the  emulsification 
was  going  on. 

Professor  Burton  told  me  “that  it  was  possible  that  my  theory  was 
right,”  but  with  that  exception,  most  certainly  if  was  not  recognised  at 
that  meeting  that  the  gelatine,  either  remelted  or  not,  played  any  part 
whatever  in  connexion  with  the  rapidity  of  the  emulsion.  Indeed,  I  can 
well  remember  that  one  of  the  revered  fathers  of  that  Association  after  the 
meeting,  in  his  pity  on  my  youth  and  inexperience,  drew  me  as’ide  and 
said,  “I  say,  Starnes,  that  idea  of  yours  is  altogether  wrong — the 
gelatine  can  only  act  as  a  vehicle  to  hold  the  silver  bromide  in  suspen¬ 
sion,  and  has  no  other  action  whatever.  All  the  time  you  have  an 
excess  of  potassium  bromide  in  your  emulsion  it  doesn’t  .matter  what 
gelatine  you  use  so  that  it  sets  all  right  and  doesn’t  pit.” 

I  have  just  been  thinking  how  many  of  the  plate  makers  of  the  present 
day  there  are  who  would  wish  that  they  could  support  that  statement 
now. 

I  have  been  trying  a  number  of  experiments  this  last  eighteen  months 
to  endeavour  to  discover  the  causes  of  many  of  the  mysteries  we  meet 
with  in  connexion  with  emulsion  making,  and  in  nearly  every  case  I 
believe  I  traced  them  to  the  part  that  the  mechanical  properties  of  the 
gelatine  played  in  the  formation  of  the  photographic  image.  I  have  not 
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iExcijaitge  Column- 

***  No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column  ; 
but  none  will  be  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  T'n  t 
who  specify  their  requirements  as  “ anything  useful  ”  will  therefore  understand 
the  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 


Wanted,  cabinet  lens  by  Voigtlander  in  exchange  for  9x7  Optimns  rapid  reotilim  r 
lens.— Address,  H.  Butteum,  Stony  Stratford. 

Will  exchange  fifty  valuable  books,  also  blocks  for  wood  engraving,  for  backgrounds 
plates,  chemicals,  or  accessories.— Address,  studio,  27,  Langsett-road,  Sheffield. 

I  will  exchange  one  of  Watson’s  instantaneous  drop  shutters,  two  and  a  half  inch 
diameter,  also  an  exterior  background,  8x7,  for  background  same  sizr,  eith.-r 
interior,  exterior,  or  cloth.  Photographs  exchanged.— Address,  W.  Walker,  151, 
Noel-street,  Nottingham. 

- > - 


to  ©orrespontienttf. 

*\/*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affot  s 
must  be  addressed  to  ‘  H.  Greenwood  &  Co. ,  2,  1  ork-strect,  Covent  Garden, 
London ,  IF.  C'. 

All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  quen 
“ Answers ”  and  “ Exchanges ,”  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor. 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensur s 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  communications  unless  namt  ess 

writer  are  given.  _ _ _ 


unlight. — Try  the  vertical  blinds,  as  you  suggest. 

[.  E.  Co.,  Lt. — State  what  the  transfer  is  required  for,  and  also  repeat  quei  . 
o. _ We  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  lenses  mentioned,  never  hai ing  ■ 

them.  . 

.  ]>  Z.— Opal  glass  with  bevelled  edges  is  supplied  by  most  dealers  in  plot 
graphic  materials.  . 

H.  M. — Your  treatment  is  perfect.  The  inference  deduced  isthat  tin-  toning 
baths  must  have  beeu  exhausted  by  using. 

.  w.— There  is  something  wrong  in  the  manipulation,  bat  without  farther 
particulars  we  do  not  know  where  the  fault  lies. 

/.  De  Fiiere.—  Business  questions  alone  are  answered  by  the  publishers. 
Address  technical  ones  to  the  Editors,  as  directed  abo\e. 
lex.  Fraser,  M.D.— Make  each  subject  copyright,  and  then  the  photo¬ 
grapher  will  reproduce  them  at  his  peril.  But  no  respectable  man  would  do 
this. 
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G.  H.  S. — In  spotting  the  prints  employ  albumen  as  a  medium  instead  of  gum, 
and  take  care  that  the  prints  are  thoroughly  lubricated  with  a  solution  of 
soap  in  alcohol. 

C.  F.  H. — Any  good  plain  paper  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  receiving  a  coating  of 
collodio- chloride  of  silver,  which  forms  the  material  with  which  the  paper 
mentioned  is  prepared. 

Geo.  B.  Adams. — We  cannot  understand  the  nature  of  the  lens  from  your 
description.  Better  forward  it  for  examination,  and,  if  necessary,  it  can  be 
returned  the  following  day. 

C.  C.  C. — From  the  prints  sent  it  is  clear  that  the  tissue  is  in  a  too  soluble 
condition  to  properly  retain  the  delicate  tints.  Keeping  it  for  a  time  will, 
no  doubt,  improve  matters. 

W.  Peg.- — There  is  no  reason  why  negatives  bleached  with  bichloride  of 
mercury  and  afterwards  blackened  with  “hypo  saturated  with  bromide  of 
silver”  should  not  be  as  permanent  as  any  other  in  which  mercury  is  used. 

Pompeii  wishes  some  reader  to  reply  to  the  following  :  “  What  process  do 
photographs  have  to  go  through  for  colouring  with  water  colours,  and  what 
medium  is  used  to  prevent  it  coming  off  when  put  in  water  for  enamelling  ?” 

R.  Wallace. — If  we  were  to  give  yon  instructions  for  making  a  centrifugal 
machine  for  separating  the  bromide  from  the  gelatine — which  we  cannot 
afford  space  to  do — the  apparatus  would  cost  you  far  more  than  you  can 
purchase  it  for  ready  made.  The  Eastman  Company  are  the  agents  for  a 
very  inexpensive  form. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Dundee  Photographic  Society  would  be  glad  if  Mr. 
W.  H.  Hyslop  would  send  for  his  case  of  pictures.  Mr.  Hyslop’s  address 
being  now  unknown,  and  letters  sent  to  his  former  address  having  been 
returned  through  the  Dead  Letter  Office,  he  takes  tliis_  opportunity  of 
communicating  with  him. 

E.  Miller  (Pittsburgh,  (J.S. A.). — The  price  of  the  treatise  on  ceramic  or 
burn-in  enamel  photographs  is  five  shillings,  which,  with  postage  added,  will 
equal  about  one  dollar  thirty  cents  of  your  money.  Remit  in  paper  money 
and  stamps  only,  coin  not  being  allowed  to  pass  through  the  mail  in  this 
country.  We  cannot  discover  the  address  you  desire. 

C.  Jones  (Carnarvon). — The  sample  of  mounts  have  arrived  ;  we  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  undertake  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  which  are  likely  to  have  the 
least  effect  upon  the  permanency  of  the  prints  when  mounted  upon  them. 
One  thing  we  can  say,  however,  and  that  is  to  avoid  any  of  those  with  bronze 
lettering,  as  bronze  powder  has  a  deleterious  action  on  silver  prints. 

W.  Hicks. — Excessively  light  cameras  are  to  be  avoided,  as  a  certain  amount 
of  weight  is  imperative  in  order  to  secure  rigidity,  and  this  quality  is  one  of 
the  greatest  essentials  in  a  camera.  The  one  named  is  certainly  light  and 
low  in  price.  This  is,  we  think,  its  only  recommendation.  A  similar  size 
apparatus  by  a  first-class  maker  would  cost  four  or  five  times  the  price. 

C.  K. — 1.  Have  you  not  made  a  mistake?  We  can  find  no  such  reference  as 
you  mention,  neither  is  there  a  Journal  bearing  date  June  2. — 2.  A  longer 
development  would  be  necessary  and  in  the  end  a  weaker  negative  obtained. 
— 3.  l'he  proportion  of  ammonia  and  bromide  may  be  varied  to  suit  the 
exposure  the  negative  has  received.  If  it  be  under  exposed  the  proportion 
of  ammonia  may  be  increased,  and  if  it  be  the  reverse  then  the  quantity  of 
bromide  should  be  greater. 

Percy  Lloyd  wishes  to  know  how  to  prevent  shiny  spots  on  photographs  when 
mounted  on  glass  with  gelatine  and  where  he  can  obtain  black  paper  shapes 
for  the  brass  rims  used  for  photographs. — By  the  shiny  spots  we  presume  air 
bubbles  are  meant.  If  this  is  so  the  remedy  will  be  found  in  more  careful 
manipulation.  The  print  should  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  glass  while 
both  are  under  the  surface  of  the  gelatine  solution,  then  the  squeegee  must 
be  applied  with  some  vigour  so  as  to  ensure  perfect  contact  and  expel  as 
much  of  the  gelatine  as  possible.  Paper  masks  can  be  procured  at  any 
photographic  warehouse. 

Pyro  writes  thus:  “Is  it  necessary  to  have  a  license  to  sell  poisonous 
chemicals,  as  I  am  shortly  commencing  business  as  a  photographic  dealer 
and  shall  want  to  sell  pyro  and  make  up  solutions  for  amateurs?  If  a 
license  is  required  please  say  what  is  the  cost.”- — Certain  poisons  can  only  be 
sold  by  duly  qualified  pharmaceutical  chemists,  and  then  only  under  certain 
restrictions.  Pyrogallic  acid  can  be  sold  by  anyone.  No  license  is  granted 
for  vending  certain  poisonous  substances,  they  can  only  be  sold  by  duly 
qualified  persons.  Our  correspondent  had  better  obtain  the  Poisons  Act, 
which  he  can  do  for  a  few  pence  from  Messrs.  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  the 
Queen’s  printers. 

J.  Clarke  inquires  as  follows:  “What  is  used  for  precipitating  the  gold  in 
old  toning  baths,  and  how  should  I  proceed  when  it  is  precipitated  ?  Like¬ 
wise,  what  is  used  for  precipitating  the. silver  in  hypo  baths  for  prints,  and, 
when  done,  how  should  I  proceed  ?”— The  gold  from  the  toning  bath  should 
be  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  then  collected  on  a 
filter  and  dried  ;  it  may  then  be  sent  to  the  refiner.  Or,  if  our  correspondent 
is  familiar  with  chemical  manipulations,  he  may  convert  it  into  chloride  of 
gold  for  future  use.  The  silver  should  be  precipitated  from  the  fixing  baths 
by  sulphide  of  potassium  (liver  of  sulphur).  This  should  be  dried  ;  it  is 
then  ready  for  the  refiner.  It  is  as  well  to  keep  this  separate  from  the  other 
residues. 

A  Landscape  Painter. — There  is  nothing  to  hinder  you  from  laying  aside 
your  painting  in  its  unfinished  state  and  resuming  work  upon  it  after  your 
return  from  Norway.  For  preserving  the  painting  under  these  circumstances 
the  following  system  must  be  adopted  : — Prepare  what  is  termed  painters’ 
cream  by  mixing  one  gill  of  nut  oil  with  half  an  ounce  of  powdered  mastic 
and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  acetate  of  lead.  The  mastic  is  first  dissolved  in 
the  oil  over  a  gentle  fire  and  the  mixture  is  then  poured  over  the  powdered 
acetate  of  lead  in  a  mortar  and  well  stirred  with  a  wooden  pestle,  adding 
water  in  small  quantities  until  the  compound  assumes  the  appearance  and 
consistency  of  cream  and  refuses  to  admit  more  water.  With  this  prepara¬ 
tion  the  painted  parts  are  covered,  and  it  will  preserve  the  freshness  of  the 
colours  for  a  time  sufficiently  protracted  to  enable  work  to  be  resumed  after 
many  weeks’  absence, 


W.  writes  as  follows;  “Most  of  the  instruction  books,  periodicals,  4c.,  u* 
that  albumen  prints  should  be  washed  lor  Irons  lour  houis  to  all  tj , ^ i, t . 
This  extended  washing,  without  doubt,  destroys  the  albumen,  and  the  prints 
consequently  suffer  to  a  marked  degree,  ami  my  conviction  is  that  the 
washing  ought  to  be  completed  in  under  an  hour  to  preserve  all  tin  bril¬ 
liancy.  Do  you  think  the  following  method  a  sufficiently  efficient  one  ami 
one  that  you  would  recommend  ?  1  take  the  prints  from  the  fixing  bath  and 

lay  them  face  downwards  on  a  sheet  of  glass  (each  print  on  a  separate  piece 
of  glass)  and  pass  them  one  by  one  slowly  under  a  tap  turned  on  full,  ami  so 
that  every  part  of  the  print  passes  successively  immediately  under  and 
receives  the  full  force  of  the  water ;  tin-  print  is  then  turned  over  and  the 
process  repeated.  After  this  the  prints  are  soaked  in  water  for  half  an  hour, 
the  water  being  changed  every  live  minutes.” — There  is  no  question  whatever 
that  a  prolonged  soaking  does  injure  the  brilliancy  of  the  prints  while  it 
does  not  conduce  to  permanency.  Our  correspondent's  plan  of  washing  is  a 
very  good  one,  but  we  think  it  is  scarcely  .sufficient  to  eliminate  the  whole  of 
the  hyposulphite.  We  should  recommend  the  tap  treatment  to  be  re)  c  ited 
two  or  three  times  more  and  the  soaking  (with  the  changing)  to  be  prolonged 
for  not  less  than  an  hour.  The  brilliancy  of  the  pictures  should  not  suffer 
with  three  or  four  hours’  washing  if  they  are  properly  toned  and  fixed. 

- * - 


Photographic  Club. — June  20. —  Subject- -Photo-mechanical  Printing 
Processes.  The  Saturday  outing  at  Bromley,  Kent. 

An  exhibition  of  photographs  was  held  at  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Show,  which  opened  on  Wednesday  last  week  at  Newport,  Mon.  Prizes  were 
awarded. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.— On  the  21st  instant 
Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson  will  give  a  demonstration  on  Photo- 1 ithograph y  in 
Half-tone. 

We  have  had  submitted  to  us  a  15x12  five  shilling  enlargement  by  It. 
Bertolle,  Bourne,  Lincolnshire.  If  all  are  as  good  as  the  specimen  referred  to 
Mr.  Bertolle  is  entitled  to  credit. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Fowles,  of  Feilding,  New  Zealand,  sends  us  two  excellent 
stereoscopic  photographs  of  bush  scenes  in  Wellington  Province,  N.Z.  Had 
these  been  taken  as  single  instead  of  binocular  views,  much  of  their  effective¬ 
ness  would  have  been  lost. 

Royal  Meteorological  Society. — At  the  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Society, 
to  be  held  at  25,  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  on  Wednesday,  the  20th 
inst.,  at  7  pun.,  among  the  p>ap>ers  read  will  be  one  On  the  Photographs  of 
Lightning  Flashes,  by  the  Hon.  Ralpffi  Abercroinby,  F.ll.Met.Soc. 

Modification  of  the  Pigment  Process. — A  silver  chloride  gelatine  piapteris 
exposed  until  dark  brown,  then  allowed  to  swim  in  a  solution  of  bichromate, 
dried  in  the  dark,  and  exposed  under  a  negative.  The  length  of  exposure  is 
measured — as  with  the  ordinary  pigment  paper— with  a  photometer.  The 
undeveloped  picture  is  now  fixed  on  to  glass  or  paper,  and  developed  in  warm 
water.  'The  light  shades  dissolve,  and  the  image  remains,  being  retained  on  the 
plate  by  the  chromo-gelatine,  which  has  become  insoluble.  The  image  is  then 
best  toned  in  a  gold  sulphocyanate  bath. — Dr.  Stolze,  1).  Photographiszher 
Kalender ,  1888,  160. 

Photography  in  Court. — Bow  County  Court,  Friday,  Ju'ie  8. — Before 
His  Honour  Judge  Prentice. — Friedman  v.  Palmer. — The  pfiaintilf  is  a  photo- 
grapher  carrying  on  business  at  126,  The  Grove,  Stratford,  the  defendant  is  a 
clergyman  living  at  “  The  Chalet,”  Grove-hill,  Woodford,  the  claim  being  for 
10s.  Qd.  for  work  done.  Plaintiff  stated  that  last  summer  the  defendant  asked 
him  to  make  an  appointment  about  taking  his  pjiotograpdi.  He  did  so,  and  he 
came  to  his  shop)  and  said  he  should  want  two  or  three  hundred  to  sell  at  the 
bazaar  which  was  to  he  held  for  the  benefit  of  his  church  (Holy  Trinity, 
Iiermon  Hill).  An  arrangement  was  made  for  5s.  6d.  a-dozen  lor  vignettes ; 
they  were  to  be  sold  at  Is.  each.  He  took  four  negatives,  and  then  the  de¬ 
fendant  desired  to  have  a  copy  of  the  negatives,  saying  at  the  same  time  that 
he  (plaintiff)  would  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  him  as  he  was  a  very  had 
subject.  After  taking  the  negatives  defendant  asked  if  he  should  have  proofs, 
and  he  said  he  would  sembthem.  He  sent  them,  and  received  a  letter  from 
the  defendant  saying  the  proofs  weie  not  good,  and  that  he  refused  to  give  an 
order.  After  that  he  made  a  charge  of  10s.  6d.  for  the  work  he  had  done  with 
respect  to  the  negatives  and  the  trouble  he  had  taken.  Defendant  :  I  never 
received  any  goods  whatever.  His  Honour :  Had  you  not  better  give  him 
something  ?  Defendant  :  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  some  goods.  Plaintiff : 
Here  is  a  letter  saying  he  refuses  to  take  any  goods.  Defendant  :  I  am  quite 
willing  to  take  a  dozen  or  so.  His  Honour  read  a  letter  from  defendant, 
which  said,  he  supposed  he  (plaintiff)  had  destroyed  the  negatives,  and  he 
didn’t  mind  sending  him  a  couple  of  shillings.  Plaintiff  :  He  did  not  do  so. 
His  Honour :  You  had  better  settle  it ;  make  any  arrangement  you  like. 
Plaintiff  :  I  will  not  do  any  photographs  until  I  have  the  money  in  advance. 
Miss  Friedman  said  she  told  the  defendant  that  the  charge  for  vignettes  would 
be  5s.  6d.  a-dozen.  His  Honour :  Judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for  8s.  6d.  and 
costs,  including  the  costs  of  one  witness  for  two  days,  payable  in  a  week. 
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AMATEURS’  PRINTING  DIFFICULTIES. 

From  the  correspondence  we  are  continually  receiving,  it  would 
seem  that  a  very  large  number  of  amateurs  experience  a  greater 
difficulty  in  obtaining  successful  prints  than  what  they  think 
to  be  satisfactory  negatives.  This  may,  possibly,  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  many  imagine  that  neither  knowledge  or 
skill  is  requisite  in  printing,  hence  this  branch  of  the  art  is 
too  often  neglected  by  the  amateur.  The  most  general  com¬ 
plaint  is,  either  that  the  prints  refuse  to  tone,  or  that  they 
will  only  take  a  dirty  brown  or  grey  colour  lacking  in  brilliancy, 
and  totally  different  from  those  obtained  by  professional  photo¬ 
graphers.  In  the  majority  of  instances  our  correspondents 
appear  to  think  that  their  failure  proceeds  from  something 
pertaining  to  the  composition  of  the  toning  bath,  as  almost 
invariably  a  request  is  made  for  a  formula  for  one  which  will 
yield  such  or  such  tones.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  vTe 
have  pointed  out  on  several  previous  occasions,  the  toning 
bath  is  but  a  minor  factor  in  the  case. 

The  tone  of  a  print  is  dependent  upon  several  things,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  negative,  the  paper,  and  its  con¬ 
dition  at  the  time  of  printing.  First,  let  us  take  the  negative. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  from  a  bad  negative  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain  a  perfect  impression ;  but'  even  good  nega¬ 
tives  vary  in  character.  A  negative  may  be  of  such  a  type 
that  it  will  furnish  exquisite  prints  of  a  warm,  red-brown  tone, 
while  it  will  be  utterly  unsuitable  for  purple  or  black  ones, 
no  matter  what  toning  bath  is  employed.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  because  a  negative  is  capable  of  yielding  impres¬ 
sions  that  can  be  toned  to  a  purple  or  black  colour  when  one 
kind  of  paper  is  used,  that  it  will  do  so  with  all.  With  some 
samples  of  paper,  particularly  “  ready  sensitised,”  the  action 
of  the  gold  bath  cannot  be  continued  to  the  deeper  stages 
without  producing  mealiness,  whatever  be  the  character  of  the 
negative.  Also  the  same  paper,  if  printed  under  dissimilar 
conditions  from  the  same  negative,  will  take  a  different  colour 
j  *n  the  printing,  and  behave  differently  in  the  toning  bath,  as 
we  shall  presently  show.  In  these  remarks  we  have  left  the 
composition  of  the  toning  bath  out  of  consideration  altogether, 
because,  as  we  have  already  said,  it  is  really  a  minor  element 
in  the  case,  though  of  course  we  are  assuming  it  is  in  a  good 
working  condition. 

Warm,  brown  tones  can  be  obtained  with  any  of  the  recog¬ 
nised  formulae,  and  purple  or  black  with  most  if  not  all  of 
them,  provided  the  other  conditions  for  them  be  fulfilled.  To 
obtain  purple  or  black  tones  a  very  vigorous  negative  is 
essential ;  by  this  is  understood  a  negative  in  which  there  is 
a  wide  range  of  tones  from  the  highest  lights  to  the  deepest 
shadows — the  latter  being  represented  by  bare  glass,  and  the 


former  by  a  considerable  degree  of  opacity.  If,  however,  the 
shadows  be  veiled  or  fogged,  even  if  the  lights  are  corres¬ 
pondingly  dense,  the  same  effect  is  not — as  many  might 
imagine  it  would  be — obtained  as  when  we  start  with  baro 
glass  for  the  shadows.  Having  said  so  much  as  regards  the 
negative,  let  us  next  consider  the  paper. 

As  a  rule,  most  professional  printers  sensitise  their  own 
paper,  whereas  the  amateur,  with  very  few  exceptions,  pur¬ 
chases  it  ready  sensitised,  and  herein  lies  much  of  the  difficulty 
the  latter  encounters.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  paper 
of  home  preparation  tones  more  readily  than  the  majority  of 
the  sensitised  paper  now  in  the  market.  And,  what  is  more, 
that  which  is  sensitised  at  home,  notwithstanding  that  the 
paper  itself  may  have  been  obtained  from  a  variety  of  sources, 
is  more  uniform  in  character  than  that  which  is  bought  ready 
for  use.  That  is  to  say,  if  a  dozen  different  samples  of  com¬ 
mercial  albumenised  paper  be  taken  and  sensitised  and  dried 
under  similar  conditions,  far  less  discrepancy  will  be  found  in 
their  behaviour  than  would  be  the  case  with  a  like  number  of 
different  brands  of  ready  sensitised  paper.  The  reason  for  this 
is  not  far  to  seek,  inasmuch  as  when  the  paper  is  sensitised  by 
the  user  it  is  simply  floated  on  a  plain  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver ;  whereas,  when  it  has  to  be  prepared  for  sale,  other 
materials  are  added  to  the  bath,  or  the  paper  undergoes  ail 
after  treatment,  according  to  different  makers,  which  gives  it  a 
different  character. 

Some  of  the  ready  sensitised  paper  in  the  market,  no  matter 
what  the  character  of  the  negative  may  be  or  the  toning  bath 
used,  will  tone  but  slowly,  and  in  the  end  will  not  pass  beyond 
a  brown  tint  without  showing  evidence  of  over  toning  or 
mealiness.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  them  will  tone  as 
readily,  or  nearly  so,  and  with  a  suitable  negative  will  give  as 
rich  tones  as  the  paper  of  home  preparation. 

One  very  important  element  in  connexion  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  good  tones  is  the  state  of  the  paper,  as  regards  its 
hygroscopic  condition,  at  the  time  of  printing — a  point  seldom 
considered  by  amateur  printers,  and  not  always  by  professionals. 
A  certain  amount  of  moisture  in  the  paper  at  the  time  of 
printing  appears  to  be  essential  to  easy  toning  and  the  securing 
of  a  good  colour.  This  may  easily  be  demonstrated  by  any  one 
who  will  make  the  following  experiment  :  Tlace  a  printing 
frame,  together  with  its  pads  and  a  piece  of  sensitive  paper— 
preferably  of  home  sensitising — in  a  damp  cellar  o\  oi  night, 
and  in  the  morning  make  a  print  with  them.  Then  thoroughly 
dry  the  pads  and  frame  before  the  fire,  as  also  another  piece  of 
the  same  paper  as  was  used  before,  making  all  “bone  um. 
Then  make  a  second  print  from  the  negative. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  although  the  same  paper  and  nega- 
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tive  were  used,  the  two  prints  assume  quite  a  different  colour 
as  they  print.  When  they  are  afterwards  toned  it  will  be 
found  that  the  one  which  was  made  extra  dry  will  tone  much 
slower  than  the  other,  and  that  it  cannot  be  carried  to  the 
same  depth  before  it  exhibits  signs  of  becoming  mealy.  We 
may,  en  passant,  remark  that  we  have  often  noticed  that  more 
complaints  of  toning  difficulties  reach  us  when  the  atmosphere 
has  for  a  long  period  been  in  an  unusually  dry  condition,  as  it 
was  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  month  and  the  end  of  last, 
than  at  any  other  time. 

The  presence  of  moisture  in  sensitive  paper  is  inimical  to  its 
keeping  qualities,  and  for  this  reason  ready  sensitised  papers 
are  always  thoroughly  dried  in  the  first  instance,  and  are 
afterwards  retained  in  as  dry  a  state  as  possible,  often  to  the 
detriment  of  their  printing  qualities.  If  ordinary  sensitive 
paper  be  kept  over  chloride  of  calcium  it  will  retain  its  white¬ 
ness  for  many  months,  but  when  printed  in  the  ordinary  way 
it  cannot  be  satisfactorily  toned.  Chloride  of  calcium  pre¬ 
servative  cases  were  introduced  many  years  ago,  but,  after  a 
brief  trial,  they  were  discarded  for  the  reason  just  mentioned. 

- - 

The  Report  of  the  Astronomer-Royal,  read  at  the  annual  visitation 
on  the  2nd  inst.,  is  pregnant  with  matter  interesting  to  the  scientific 
photographer.  Every  one  can  sympathise  with  Mr.  Christie  in  his 
guarded  remarks  about  the  connexion  of  the  national  observatory 
with  the  great  scheme  for  mapping  the  heavens.  Here  we  have  the 
most  important  astronomical  institution  in  the  world  still  unprovided 
with  the  needful  photographic  equipment  for  this  work,  while  even 
our  antipodean  brethren  at  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  not  to  mention 
eleven  other  places,  have  already  ordered  their  instruments,  which  are 
to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  present  year.  All  this  when  the 
country  has  paid  scores  of  thousands  of  pounds  for  a  work  of  no 
greater  usefulness — the  publication  of  magnificent  volumes  of  reports 
of  the  Challenger  expedition — and  will  continue  so  doing  for  some  time 
to  come,  apparently,  though  all  that  Mr.  Christie  needs  to  bring 
England  on  equality  with  her  colonies  would  be  covered  by  the  cost, 
perhaps,  of  getting  up  a  single  volume  of  the  above  work. 


However,  in  its  own  ordinary  departments  the  Observatory  has  done 
good  work,  a  precis  of  which  is  given  in  this  Report.  A  considerable 
number  of  experiments  have  been  made  to  ascertain  whether  increased 
accuracy  in  stellar  photography  might  not  be  obtained  by  taking  the 
negatives  upon  curved  glass.  We  have,  on  a  previous  occasion,  made 
some  reference  to  this  matter,  but  this  Report  gives  an  official  account 
of  what  has  been  done.  Plates  curved  to  a  radius  of  twenty- two 
inches  were  made  by  Mr.  Chance,  and  a  large  number  of  negatives 
taken  upon  them.  The  final  results,  as  summed  up  in  the  account 
given,  showed  that  little,  if  anything,  was  to  be  gained  by  the  use  of 
curved  plates.  “  Comparison  of  the  results  on  flat  and  curved  plates 
respectively,  indicates  that  the  advantages  of  using  the  latter  are 
doubtful.” 


So  many  as  forty-one  different  negatives  were  taken  of  the  Pleiades 
and  other  objects,  with  different  exposures,  and  upon  different  parts 
of  the  plates  (six  inches  square),  thirteen  of  these  being  curved.  Five 
and  three-quarters  degrees  of  arc  were  included ;  but  when  it  was 
found  that  on  flat  plates  four  degrees  (two  on  each  side  of  the  centre 
of  the  plate)  gave  star  images  sensibly  circular,  and  that  the  images 
further  away  from  the  centre  than  this  could  be  measured  with  an 
accuracy  exceeding  that  of  meridian  observations,  it  is  evident  that 
the  great  expense  and  trouble  involved  in  the  employment  of  curved 
plates  cause  the  latter  to  be  an  entirely  unnecessary  elaboration  of 
method. 


Nothing  has  been  done  for  the  last  twelve  months  in  advancing  the 
progress  of  the  twenty-eight  inch  refractor.  Messrs.  Chance  made 


the  flint  glass  lens  some  time  ago  ;  but  up  to  the  present  time  neither 
they  nor  M.  Feil’s  successor  have  been  able  to  succeed  with  the 
crown  lens. 


One  of  the  most  serious  of  all  aspects  of  the  Observatory’s  prospects 
of  future  work  is  to  be  found  stated  in  this  Report.  Delicate 
observations  require  both  air  and  earth  to  be  still,  and  the  former  to 
be  free  from  currents.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  London  heat  and 
vapour  have  an  important  action  upon  the  optical  homogeneity  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  recent  experiments  further  have  shown  that 
railways  are  already  near  enough  to  the  Observatory  for  their  traffic 
to  produce  a  decided  tremor.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  the 
authorities  felt  bound  to  raise  official  objection  to  the  laying  of  a 
proposed  new  line  which  would  have  come  too  near  to  the  building ; 
the  particular  clauses  referring  to  this  section  in  the  Act  were 
dropped. 


Increased  interest  attaches  to  Mr.  Pringle’s  communication  upon 
photo-micrography  of  critical  images,  and  the  difficulty  in  town  of 
avoiding  tremor,  even  though  working  in  a  basement,  by  reason  of 
the  experiments  made  upon  this  subject  and  recorded  in  the  Report. 
Trains  passing  between  Greenwich  and  Maze  Hill  completely  pre¬ 
vented  some  observations,  and  when  one  was  in  the  tunnel  (a 
minimum  distance  of  570  yards)  the  reflected  image  in  transit 
circle  observations  became  invisible.  When  trains  passed  through 
the  Blackheath-Charlton  tunnel,  a  mile  away,  the  disturbance  was 
also  very  great.  Some  day,  we  suppose,  when  further  large  sums 
have  been  spent  upon  the  Observatory  buildings  and  instruments,  it 
will  be  discovered  that  a  removal  will  be  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  science  and  navigation. 


We  have  already  spoken  of  the  production  of  aluminium  by  electricity 
by  the  Cowles  process,  and  now  the  manufacture  has  become  an 
actual  commercial  fact,  works  having  been  started  near  Stoke,  where, 
we  read,  bronzes  of  wonderful  quality  are  supplied  at  comparatively 
cheap  prices.  Such  bronzes,  it  might  be  expected,  would  be  of 
especial  value  in  photography  for  lens  mounts  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary 
heavy  brass ;  b.ut  we  have  no  data  showing  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  new  alloys.  At  the  same  time  the  Cowles  process  is  promised  a 
rival  in  a  method  of  an  entirely  different  principle  in  which  metallic 
sodium  is  used  as  the  decomposing  agent.  Three  and  a  half  pounds 
of  sodium  were  needed  to  produce  one  pound  of  aluminium. 


Some  time  ago  we  gave  an  account  of  an  Edison  lamp  which,  so  far 
from  bearing  out  the  ordinary  theory  that  from  five  hundred  to  a 
thousand  hours  was  the  average  duration  of  life  for  an  incandescent 
lamp,  had  been  burning  between  five  and  six  thousand  hours.  But 
this  record  is  entirely  eclipsed  by  that  of  four  lamps  (of  similar  make) 
which  have  been  in  use  at  the  State  Penitentiary,  Iowa,  each  of  which 
has  a  life  of  over  nine  thousand  hours,  the  longest  having  acted  for 
ten  thousand  and  twenty-three  hours.  It  is  evident  that  if  lamps  can 
be  made  to  give  an  average  any  way  approaching  to  these,  the  question 
of  cost  of  lamp  renewing  as  applied  to  an  electric  installation  might  be 
treated  almost  as  a  negligeable  quantity. 


One  of  the  drawbacks  to  the  use  of  magnesium  ribbon  is  the  com¬ 
parative  difficulty  found  in  causing  it  to  burn  when  a  coating  of 
oxide  has  formed  upon  its  surface.  This  can  be  removed,  and  the 
ribbon  made  equal  to  new  in  this  respect,  by  rubbing  it  with  glass 
paper ;  but  as  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  we  may  note  that,  placed 
in  a  well-stoppered  bottle,  it  will  retain  its  bright  surface  for  years. 
One  photographer  cf  our  acquaintance  always  keeps  a  supply  cut  up 
into  inch  and  a  half  lengths,  and  stored  in  such  a  bottle  ;  it  is  always 
fresh  and  always  capable  of  quick  ignition  and  combustion.  Another 
photographer  of  repute  makes  a  bag  of  guttapercha  tissue  for  storing 
his  magnesium  tape.  He  procures  a  large  enough  piece  for  the 
tissue  to  stand  doubling  up  like  a  paper  bag,  but  instead  of  gluing 
or  pasting  it  up,  he  merely  quickly  passes  his  finger  which  he  has 
previously  moistened  with  chloroform  by  shaking  up  a  bottle  of  that 
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liquid— his  finger  acting  as  a  stopper— over  the  edge  that  is  to  he 
caused  to  adhere,  and,  quickly  turning  it  into  position,  an  air-tight 
joint  is  instantly  made,  and  the  same  mode  of  closing  is  adopted 
with  the  mouth  of  the  hag. 


This  method  of  securing  a  piece  of  guttapercha  tissue  in  its  place  is 
worth  making  a  note  of.  Few  are  the  large  photographic  establish¬ 
ments  where  a  serious  cut  from  glass  or  print  trimming  knife  is  not 
of  occasional  occurrence,  and  no  treatment  is  better  than  to  wrap  a 
piece  of  wet  lint  upon  the  wound,  and  then  enclose  it  with  a  piece 
of  this  tissue,  which  can  he  secured  by  a  “  dab  ”  with  a  chloroform- 
moistened  finger — a  method  far  better  than  the  use  of  twine  or  cotton. 

- 4 — - - 

ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

It  is  a  very  satisfactory  matter  that,  as  announced  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Photographic  Society,  the  authorities  at  Kew  are  contemplating 
the  establishment  of  a  department  for  testing  lenses  for  photographic 
use.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  as  Mr.  W.  II.  Harrison  says,  all  the 
Committee  will  do  will  be  to  state  in  figures  certain  facts  about  the 
lenses ;  but  I  do  think  that  to  some  these  figures  will  be  of  valuable 
import,  though  to  the  majority  of  photographers  it  is  painful  but  true 
that  Mr.  Harrison’s  remarks  will  apply — “  They  are  likely  to  give  as 
much  information  as  a  MS.  in  ancient  Saxon.”  There  is  one  point 
that  may  be  in  anticipation  dwrelt  upon  in  this  connexion.  With 
thermometers,  barometers,  watches,  &c.,  a  certain  standard  has  to  be 
reached  by  the  instrument  under  examination  before  any  certificate 
at  all  is  granted.  So  that,  although  there  will  be  nothing  to  prevent 
any  one  selling  lenses  as  “  certified  by  the  Kew  Committee  ”  that 
have  only  just  passed  the  tests,  and  the  general  public  will  not  stop 
to  examine  the  actual  figures  of  the  tests,  yet  the  mere  possession  of  a 
certificate  is  likely  to  show  the  lens  not  to  be  as  worthless  as  are  so 
many  of  those  put  upon  the  market  of  late  years. 

I  do  not  know  the  extent  to  which  the  Trade  Marks  Act  has 
interfered  with  the  selling  of  photographic  lenses  and  microscopic 
objectives  by  other  than  the  real  makers,  but  I  have  never  seen  a 
lens  yet  labelled  like  a  favourite  brand  of  cigarettes  that  I  have  for 
some  time  affected  and  fondly  imagined  to  be  of  the  true  Nile  flavour. 
They  were  labelled  “  Real  Egyptian,”  with  Egyptian  label,  printer’s 
abode,  & c.  The  last  cases  that  I  received  were  labelled  “English 
made !  ”  I  doubt  whether  such  candour  will  ever  be  exhibited  on  the 
brass  mount  of  a  photographic  lens,  though  it  was  time  a  stop  of 
some  sort  was  put  to  some  of  the  frauds  in  this  direction  that  were 
really  rampant. 

The  Editors  were,  doubtless,  right  in  their  answer  to  a  troubled 
correspondent  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal  for  May  when  they 
suggested  that  a  Daguerreotype  which  was  “  gradually  disappearing  ” 
had  been  rubbed  by  some  means.  It  is  to  me  a  most  marvellous  thing 
that  disaster  does  not  more  frequently  attend  the  valuable  mementoes 

I  so  often  left  with  a  light  heart  at  the  photographer’s  studio,  more 
especially  now  that  a  race  has  risen  that  knows  not  the  photography 
of  old.  When  one  thinks  of  the  Daguerreotypes,  and  the  unvarnished 
collodion  pictures,  so  often  brought  to  be  copied  and  handled  by  those 
utterly  ignorant  of  their  tender  nature,  it  is  a  marvel  that  there  is  a 
single  one  left.  I  have  been  shown  a  Daguerreotype  plate  which  an 
over-zealous  reception-room  attendant  had  made  to  resemble  a  perfect 
mirror,  in  her  anxiety  to  clean  the  “  dimness  ”  off  the  portrait  that  was 
on  its  surface  when  received.  I  was  glad  that  I  had  not  to  face  the 
wrathful  owner  of  that  silver  picture.  Again,  what  a  number  of 
collodion  pictures  are  still  in  existence  that  have  not,  nor  ever  had,  a 
coating  of  varnish ;  how  many  of  these  young  ladies  are  atvare  of 
this  fact  P 

I  was  considerably  amused  by  the  report  of  the  Manchester  Tourists’ 
Photographic  Society’s  meeting  as  given  in  this  Journal  for  May  25. 

I I  felt,  after  reading  the  first  paragraph,  a  little  inclined  to  give  the 
Editors  a  “  slating  ”  for  wasting  my  valuable  time,  but,  really,  after 
reading  it  through,  I  no  longer  felt  that  it  should  have  been  headed, 
Artemus  Ward-like,  “  This  is  a  Goak,”  for  it  was  an  exquisite  parody 
upon  some  of  the  matters  one  reads  of  at  times  in  connexion  with 
photographic  meetings. 


That  is  not,  as  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  say,  an  allusion  to  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  at  which  some 
excellent  papers  have  been  lately  read.  Captain  Abney’s  paper  upon 
platinum  deposits  Is  particularly  interesting,  his  mode  of  applying 
exact  scientific  methods  to  matters  that  hitherto  had  belonged 
exclusively  to  the  realms  of  the  expert  and  the  cultivated  critic  is 
of  value  for  the  purpose  ;  but  how  very  terrible  to  have  one'.-  fi  lings 
and  judgments  concentrated  into  a  nutshell,  as  it  were,  that  any  <me 
could  crack  and  get  the  kernel  from.  He  will  be  gauging  the  Koval 
Academy  next  with  a  spectroscope  and  a  photometer.  One  reads, 
by-the-by,  a  great  deal  about  new  platinum  processes,  but  so  far 
there  are  no  new  materials  put  upon  the  market. 

The  inhabitants  of  Crewe  must  be  a  long-suffering  race  if  they 
submit  to  a  water  supply  possessing  the  characteristics  described  by 
a  correspondent  who  (see  “Replies,”  June  1)  speaks  of  the  town’s 
water  exhibiting  a  set  of  reactions  that  would  be  a  credit  to  a  highly 
chalybeate  medicinal  spring.  “  It  is  the  same  all  over  the  town,”  ho 
says.  It  is  reddish  yellow  to  start  with,  and  turns  his  toning  bath 
black,  and  his  sensitising  red.  When  he  finds  his  prints  turn  colour 
in  the  fixing  he  can  stand  it  no  longer,  and  writes,  like  a  Briton,  to 
the  Editors  for  advice.  If  his  complaints  have  all  the  same  founda¬ 
tion  as  his  last,  it  is  evident  that  what  he  needs  is  a  lesson  or  two  in 
the  practice  of  the  art. 

Dr.  Maddox  has  almost  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  and  let  us  know 
who  is  responsible,  or  partly,  for  the  coinage  of  that  most  detestable, 
cacophonous,  inelegant,  and  of  unparalleledly  difficult  pronunciability 
— photo-micrography.  All  the  punishment  I  wish  him  is  to  have  to 
say  it  distinctly — after  dinner — or  to  pay  an  annual  subscription  to 
the  Photographers’  Benevolent  Association  until  it  is  banished  from 
every  journal  in  the  kingdom.  No  wonder  Mr.  Pringle  shirks  the 
word  even  by  the  most  sesquipedalian  periphrasis. 

I  see  in  “  Foreign  Notes  and  News  ”  that  Herr  Ludwig  Schrank 
has  been  discovering  that  the  human  face  divine  is  usually  crooked, 
or,  as  he  puts  it,  “not  bilaterally  symmetrical.  ’  Herr  Schrank  cannot 
trust  his  own  judgment,  so  takes  all  his  sitters  from  each  end  of  his 
studio,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  obtaining  the  best  side.  It  is  a  little 
singular  that  he  should  not  have  discovered  all  this  many  years  ago> 
for  almost  the  first  thing  a  portrait  photographer  should  scrutinise 
when  his  sitter  appears  is  the  direction  in  which  the  “  bilateral  want 
of  symmetry”  is  least  perceptible.  Herr  Schrank  must  be  a  tyro 
in  the  art  if  he  actually  published  a  set  of  portraits  some  of  which 
were  reversed.  Not  once  in  a  dozen  times  will  a  portrait  reversed 
from  right  to  left,  or  vice  versa,  be  satisfactory"  to  anyTone  who  knows 
the  original. 

If  anyone  were  told  to  write  his  name  across  a  dry  plate  that  had 
been  exposed  for  an  hour  or  two  to  bright  sunlight  so  as  to  identify 
it,  and  then  were  told  that  the  marked  plate  would  be  taken  away 
and  brought  back  again  the  next  morning  with  a  clear,  fine  negatiie 
upon  it,  his  features  would  beam  with  incredulity,  no  doubt.  8o  did 
the  amateurs  of  New  A  ork  when  Mr.  Roche  was  reported  to  be  able 
to  perform  the  feat.  They  did  so  expose  plates,  even  clo?e  to  the 
light  of  a  huge  electric  lamp ;  next  day  Mr.  Roche  performed  ki.- 
promise  and  brought  out  good  negatives  on  plates  so  treated.  I  w  ill 
not  betray  the  secret,  or  attempt  here  to  boil  it  down  :  let  the  inquisi¬ 
tive  turn  to  page  315  of  this  Journal.  Free  Lance. 

- - ♦ - 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOLAR  SPECTRUM. 

One  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  spectroscopic  photography  is  doubt¬ 
less  the  magnificent  picture  of  the  solar  spectrum  obtained  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Rowland  with  his  splendid  gratings.  M  e  can  form  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  perfection  of  this  spectrum  by  recalling  the  fact  that 
fully  150  lines  can  be  counted  by  aid  of  the  microscope  between  H  and 
K,  and  we  might  well  imagine  that  photography  had  thus  given  us 
almost  as  much  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  a  single  picture  of  t  e 

solar  lines.  „  ,  .  ,  ,  , 

Last  week  I  had  the  leisure  to  make  a  careful  and  lengthened  exa¬ 
mination  of  this  great  work,  on  which  so  much  has  already  been 
written,  and  of  which  any  scientist  might  be  justly  proud,  and  attoi- 
wards  I  compared  it  most  accurately  with  the  four  small  idioto<rraphs 
of  the  solar  spectrum  taken  only  a  short  time  since  by  *li.  G.  igg-. 
of  Liverpool.  The  definition  of  these  latter  is  exquisite,  but  l 
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naturally  expected  that  large  numbers  of  the  fainter  lines  of  Row¬ 
land’s  photographs  would  be  wanting  in  the  beautiful  little  maps  of 
Higgs’s.  My  astonishment,  therefore,  was  very  great  indeed  when  I 
found  that  the  faintest  lines  of  Rowland  were  nearly  all  more  distinct  in 
the  smaller  photographs,  and  that  several  lines  of  Higgs  were  altogether 
wanting  in  Rowland.  The  absence  of  lines  in  either  spectrum  may 
■)f  course  be  readily  accounted  for  by  the  variation  in  the  air  lines,  but 
the  greater  distinctness  in  so  many  cases,  and  the  presence  of  the  faintest 
lines  of  Rowland  in  the  Liverpool  photographs,  struck  me  as  a  truly 
marvellous  result  when  we  consider  the  instrumental  means  at  the 
disposal  of  Mr.  Higgs.  The  copies  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  exa¬ 
mining  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  had  been 
developed  so  as  to  bring  out  the  faintest  lines,  and  thus  they  were  over 
developed  for  showing  clearly  the  most  delicate  lines  in  close  proximity 
to  the  broadest  and  coarsest  lines  of  the  spectrum ;  but  two  copies  of 
the  superb  negatives  of  Mr.  Higgs  might,  I  think,  by  varying  the 
development,  be  made  to  exhibit  distinctly  all  the  true  solar  lines 
contained  in  the  maps  of  Professor  Rowdand.  The  width  of  the 
American  photograph  is  3§  inches,  and  its  total  length,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  is  not  less  than  12  yards,  whilst  three  of  the  Liverpool  maps 
are  about  12  inches  apiece,  and  the  fourth  not  more  than  7f  inches. 


Rowland’s  seven  maps  extend  from  W.  L.  30,750  to  57,941,  the  dis¬ 
persion  in  maps  I.,  II.,  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.,  being  the  same  throughout, 
whilst  that  of  III.  is  considerably  larger,  and  VII.  somewhat  less.  In 
the  four  maps  of  Higgs  the  dispersion  varies,  and  map  I.  having  a  less 
dispersion  shows  fewer  lines  than  map  II.  which  covers  approximately 
the  same  ground. 

Higgs’s  map  I.  extends  from  W.  L.  38,008  to  40,525. 

II.  „  „  38,770  „  40,500. 

„  III.  „  „  40,432  .,  42,470. 

>,  IV.  „  42,420  „  44,048. 

The  relative  dispersion  in  the  different  maps  *  for  the  region  including 
H,  may  be  estimated  by  the  following  measurements  of  the  length  of 
the  spectrum  from  \39,20o  to  \39,870. 

Higgs’s  No.  I.  is  2ii  inches,  Rowland’s  No.  II.  is  9^. 

„  No.  II.  is  4^  ,,  „  No.  III.  is  12^. 


I  was  so  much  struck  with  this  remarkable  success  of  Mr.  Higgs, 
whose  name  to  me  was  previously  unknown,  that  I  thought  this  in¬ 
teresting  result  ought  to  be  more  widely  circulated,  and  that  it  could 
not  fail  to  be  considered  worthy  of  note  by  many  of  the  readers  of 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography.  S.  J.  Perry. 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  NEGATIVES. 

In  a  communication  to  this  Journal  of  some  little  time  back  the 
treatment  of  negatives  with  regard  to  their  artistic  improvement  was 
considered,  the  chief  point  being  that  of  affixing  tracing  paper  to 
the  back  of  the  cliche,  pencilling  or  removing  parts  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  principal  objection  to  papering  negatives  in  this 
manner  is  their  liability  to  show  marks  on  the  prints  corresponding 
to  the  edges  of  the  paper  when  printed  in  the  sun  or  very  strong- 
light,  in  addition  to  the  discolouration  and  yellowing  of  some  samples 
of  tracing  paper  after  a  little  use.  When  this  takes  place  more  light 
is  obstructed  than  properly  should  be,  if  the  light  balance  was  made 
at  the  onset,  necessitating  its  entire  removal  and  reapplication.  Vapier 
mineral  is  free  from  the  fault  of  yellowing ;  but  all  paper  is  apt  to  pick 
up  dirt,  get  scratched  and  defective,  and  then  there  is  no  rtmecly 
short  of  its  entire  renewal,  and  this  is  in  some  instances  a  tedious 
matter,  and  its  frequent  repetition  through  the  careless  handling  of 
the  negatives  very  annoying. 

With  the  old  wet  collodion  negatives  there  was  no  alternative  plan 
but  varnish  or  grinding  of  the  back  of  the  glass,  which,  in  case  of 
patent  plate,  was  tolerably  easy,  but  with  other  glass  of  less  true  surface 
it  meant,  comparatively  speaking,  a  considerable  waste  of  time  and 
labour.  With  our  modern  dry  plates  there  is  a  very  efficient  method  of 
doctoring,  with  none  of  these  drawbacks,  namely,  removing  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  film  itself  by  friction,  assisted  or  not  by  chemical  means.  A 
favourite  way  with  some  is  the  use  of  ozone  bleach.  The  negative 
to  be  operated  upon  is  moistened  with  this  substance,  and  a  little 
gentle  rubbing  with  the  finger  will  remo  e  the  softened  surface. 
This  can  be  continued  till  the  whole  of  the  image  is  removed. 
Another  method  is  painting  the  too  dense  parts  with  some  chemical 
that  will  dissolve  the  image  leaving  the  gelatine  intact ;  for  instance, 
with  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  followed  by  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  or  ferricyanide  of  potassium  and  hyposulphite  of  soda,  completed 
by  well  washing.  The  objection  to  either  of  these  processes  is  not 

*  In  the  visible  portion  of  the  spectrum  I  know  as  yet  of  no  photographic 
map  that  is  comparable  with  the  excellent  results  of  Professor  Rowland. 


only  the  reduction  but  the  alteration  of  the  colour  of  the  parts  acted 
upon,  and  the  difficulty  of  stopping  the  action  ut  the  light  time,  or 
confining  it  to  a  definite  space.  If  the  whole  of  the  negative  is  to  be 
reduced  this,  of  course,  does  not  apply  ;  but  more  frequently  than  not 
it  is  only  some  small  portion  of  the  negative  image  that  is  too  dense. 
The  surrounding  parts,  being  right,  would  be  damaged  by  any  re¬ 
duction.  One  objection  to  these  watery  applications  is  the  risk  of 
damaging  the  negative,  a  softened  film  being  more  delicate  to  deal 
with  than  a  dry  one.  There  are,  however,  certain  times  when  either 
one  or  the  other  plan  will  recommend  itself,  but  for  the  generally  best 
way  of  setting  to  work  I  give  a  decided  preference  to  spirits  of  wine 
and  a  soft  rubber  applied  to  the  dry  surface.  If  the  negative  is  laid 
face  up  on  a  retouching  desk,  and  a  neat  pad  of  soft  rag  folded  to¬ 
gether  and  moistened  with  spirit,  a  very  little  experience  will  enable 
the  operator  to  remove  sufficient  film  to  reduce  the  negative  to  any 
printing  density.  The  advantage  of  this  plan  is  the  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  locally  applied,  the  avoidance  of  sharp  edges,  and  the  non¬ 
alteration  of  the  colour,  the  negative  being  ready  for  printing  as  soon 
as  the  desired  alteration  is  effected.  There  is  no  better  plan  for  re¬ 
moving  blurring  from  windows  or  strong  reflections  in  interior  work, 
or  from  the  branches  of  trees  against  the  light  in  landscape.  The 
power  of  introducing  shadows  is  also  given :  a  too  white  patch  of 
roadway  may  be  sobered  down,  or  the  too  strong  light  on  the  surface  of 
water  reduced.  One  great  recommendation  for  rubbing  down  is,  that 
detail  that  was  buried  becomes  printable — it  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  dry 
development,  and,  in  the  hands  of  a  judicious  operator,  is  capable  of 
effecting  marvellous  improvements. 

There  are  few  photographs  of  still  water  surrounded  by  foliage  that 
do  not  give  an  exaggerated  effect  of  light  and  shade,  the  lights  fre¬ 
quently  coming  denser  than  the  sky.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the 
reflection  of  the  under  and  shadowed  side  of  the  leaves  being  shown 
in  the  water  side  by  side  with  light  equal  in  strength  to  the  sky  itself, 
thus  producing  greater  contrast  and  too  little  half  tone.  If  we 
harmonise  these  by  rubbing  down  we  obtain  a  negative  that  will 
give  much  more  pleasing  results  than  if  it  was  left  ns  developed,  and 
the  harmonising  effect  left  to  the  skill  of  the  printer.  It  is  the 
common  practice  in  printing  negatives  that  have  this  fault  to  tint 
down  the  offending  part,  or  in  some  cases  the  whole  of  the  subject, 
by  exposure  of  the  paper  to  the  light  prior  to  putting  in  the  frames, 
and  also  after  the  subject  is  printed.  Formerly  there  was  little  choice 
in  the  matter,  the  only  alteration  being  to  cover  up  by  a  suitable  mask 
the  portions  of  the  print  first  done,  and  let  the  dense  parts  have  a 
much  longer  exposure ;  in  other  words,  continue  the  printing  till 
sufficiently  deep.  This  tinting  down,  or  sunning,  as  it  is  frequently 
called,  has  the  effect  not  only  of  toning  down  the  objectionable  lights, 
but  also  introducing  an  evil  on  its  own  account,  that  of  fattening  the 
already  printed  subject,  and,  if  carried  too  far,  entirely  destroying  the 
detail. 

By  preparing  the  negative  itself  in  the  manner  alluded  to  we  get 
the  advantage  of  more  harmonious  relations  of  light  and  shadow 
without  this  flattening  and  obliterating  effect.  With  the  advent  of 
gelatino-bromide  films  a  new  set  of  faults  and  remedies  were  intro¬ 
duced,  and  the  photographer  soon  found  the  old  fashioned  plans  of 
improving  negatives  had  either  become  obsolete  and  impracticable  or 
superseded  by  much  better  ones.  The  few  new  complaints  that  came 
under  his  observation  were  accepted  as  a  good  exchange  for  the  scores 
ot  faults  to  which  wet  collodion  plates  were  liable.  Instead  of  the 
vermicular  and  hair-like  cracks  and  reticulations  of  collodion  films, 
and  which  no  usual  precautions  could  altogether  prevent,  and  which 
finally  destroyed  the  negative,  we  get  an  equally  bad  disease,  but 
fortunately  a  preventable  one,  in  the  shape  of  opaque  spots  that  go  on 
increasing  in  number  and  size  until  the  negative  is  absolutely  worth¬ 
less.  These  are  produced  by  the  free  silver  nitrate  on  the  sensitised 
paper  assisted  by  moisture  combining  with  the  gelatine.  However, 
a  good  coating  of  collodion  and  varnish  will  prevent  injury,  and 
should  invariably  be  applied  to  all  gelatine  negatives  before  placing 
them  in  contact  with  the  sensitised  paper.  Once  start  these  spots 
and  the  after  application  of  a  protective  film  is  little  use.  Treating 
them  with  mercuric  chloride  is,  perhaps,  as  good  a  plan  to  get  rid  of 
them  as  any,  but  is  at  best  only  a  partial  remedy,  and  under  any 
circumstances  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 

It  is  well  to  improve  gelatine  negatives  as  much  as  possible  before 
the  application  of  varnish  or  other  protective  surface,  strengthening 
the  lights,  pencilling  the  shadows,  and  taking  out  and  putting 
in  generally,  which  can  be  done  with  almost  as  great  facility 
as  on  a  drawing,  for  it  is  astonishing  what  a  deal  of  rough  treatment 
a  dry  gelatine  surface  will  permit  without  suffering  any  injury.  That 
very  usual  complaint  (which,  by-the-by,  we  have  not  heard  much 
about  of  late),  unequal  thickness  of  film,  especially  when  it  is  thinner 
on  one  side  of  the  plate  than  the  other,  may  be  equalised  by  the 
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application  of  blacklead ;  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  getting  it 
sufficiently  dense — the  surface  of  the  gelatine  becomes  polished  and 
refuses  to  take  the  lead  and  acquire  further  density.  In  this  case 
make  another  application  after  varnishing ;  the  admixture  of  a  little 
finely-powdered  resin  will  give  sufficient  tooth,  and  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  it  absolutely  opaque.  But  in  a  general  way  a 
slight  dressing  of  the  blacklead  is  all  that  is  required,  and  if  it  can  be 
done  before  varnishing  there  is  no  trouble  with  it  afterwards.  Black- 
lead  is,  so  to  say,  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  retoucher  for  either  portrait 
or  landscape  work,  A  moist  pigment,  such  as  neutral  tint  or  Payne’s 
grey,  is  also  very  useful,  but  requires  considerable  judgment  in  its 
application  as  to  where  and  how  to  best  lay  it  on.  A  figure  that  has 
moved  away  and  left  but  a  ghost  behind,  if  in  a  conspicuous  part  of 
the  subject,  is  very  ugly  left  as  it  is,  therefore  a  little  labour  devoted 
to  rubbing  down  the  dense  parts  and  pencilling  up  the  thin  ones  is 
not  thrown  away,  and  a  skilful  worker  will  not  leave  a  printable 
trace  of  the  defect  behind.  It  goes  without  saying  that  any  serious 
alteration  or  patching  up  of  a  negative  must  be  done  skilfully  and 
judiciously  if  the  work  is  to  be  an  improvement,  for  when  the 
doctoring  shows  it  is  generally  more  objectionable  than  the  fault  it 
intended  to  rectify. 

The  sky  portion  of  a  negative  may  be  thin  and  so  softened  off  by 
haze  into  the  distance  that  it  is  unadvisable  to  paint  it  out,  and  print  in 
clouds,  with  a,  satisfactory  result.  Under  these  circumstances  some 
tracing  paper  on  the  back  of  the  plate  over  the  sky  and  distance,  the 
edge  of  which  is  serrated  and  irregular,  following  the  outline  of  the 
most  dark  suitable  objects,  and  strengthened  in  the  sky  portion  by 
blacklead  applied  with  a  stump,  will  generally  clear  it  up  sufficiently  so 
that  clouds  may  be  printed  in  without  making  the  print  too  dark  or 
looking  muddy.  At  the  same  time  a  negative  that  allows  a  slight  tint 
to  print  through  in  the  sky  is  preferable  to  absolute  opacity,  the 
resulting  picture  being  more  harmonious,  and  the  junction  of  sky  and 
land  rendered  absolutely  undetectable  by  the  sharpest  scrutiny. 
Shading  the  sky  in  printing  is  sometimes  preferable  to  doing 
anything  to  the  negative  ;  but  this  plan  is  outside  the  subject  now 
under  consideration,  which  is  limited  to  the  treatment  of  the  negatives 
themselves  rather  than  how  to  use  them  when  they  have  been  per¬ 
fected — another  matter  altogether. 

Occasionally  the  transferrence  of  part  of  a  film  to  make  good  a 
defect  on  a  negative  of  the  same  subject  is  an  excellent  method.  This 
should  he  effected  before  varnishing,  and  is  not  particularly  difficult 
to  do.  The  part  wanted  is  accurately  cut  through  with  a  sharp 
knife  and  separated  from  the  glass.  The  defective  portion  being 
removed  from  the  negative  under  repair,  a  warm  solution  of 
gelatine  is  placed  oil  the  bare  place,  and  the  insertion  carefully 
pressed  down,  seeing  it  is  exactly  adjusted.  It  is  then  left  to  dry, 
varnished,  and  finished  as  usual. 

Those  who  like  to  see  their  negatives  neatly 'finished  cannot  do 
better  than  scratch  a  line  on  the  film  round  the  subject  before 
varnishing,  and  afterwards  painting  the  space  between  the  line  and 
the  edge  of  the  glass  with  Bates’s  black.  The  line,  of  course,  prints 
black,  and  the  Bates’s  black  makes  a  clean  white  margin. 

Edward  Dunmobe. 
- — - * — - - - 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

II.— WITH  THE  CAMERA  AT  STRATFORD. 

[Notes  written  especially  for  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Convention  of 
the  United  Kingdom  at  Birmingham  in  July  next.] 

Sweet  Stratford,  twenty-six  miles  south  of  Birmingham,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  nine  north  of  London,  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  soft- 
flowing  Avon  in  the  south-west  corner  of  Warwickshire.  It  is  served 
by  the  Great  Western  Railway,  whose  branch  unites  with  the 
Birmingham  and,  Warwick  line  at  Hatton  Junction.  The  census  of 
1881  showed  a  population  of  eight  thousand. 

Stratford  is  a  typical  English  country  town.  It  does  some  trade  in 
corn,  and  malt,  and  beer,  but  probably  its  chief  source  of  wealth  lies 
in  the  yearly  increasing  stream  of  visitors  who  come  to  pay  homage 
to  the  birthplace  of  Shakespeare,  and  to  examine  for  themselves  the 
scenes  so  closely  connected  with  his  life.  Of  these  a  goodly  number  now 
carry  a  camera ;  and  fortunate  they,  for  they  may  carry  away  with 
them  permanent  records  of  their  visit— pictures  which  shall  he  “  things 
of  beauty  ”  and  (if  printed  in  platinotype)  “  joys  for  ever.” 

Getting  out  at  the  station,  with  its  one-sided  platform,  we  walk 
eastward  past  a  glaring  red  brick  hospital,  until  we  reach  the  heavy 
white  stone  fountain  recently  presented  to  the  town  by  an  American 
j  gentleman,  Mr.  G.  W.  Childs,  of  Philadelphia.  Securing  a  view  of 
this  so  as  to  show  two  of  its  sides,  our  notice  is  attracted  by  a  bold 
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tablet  on  a  street  wall  on  the  left-hand  side,  “This  wav  to  Shake¬ 
speare  s  House.”  Accepting  the  invitation,  we  soon  find  ourselves  in 
llenley-street,  facing  the  picturesque,  half-timbered  house  with  dormar 
windows^  in  which  William  Shakespeare  first  saw  the  light  on  23rd 
April,  1564.  Since  that  date  the  nouse  has  undergone  many  alt<  ra¬ 
tions,  but  it  was  purchased  by  national  subscription  in  1847,  ai  d  has 
since  been  restored  to  as  nearly  as  possible  its  original  appearance. 
Two  views  each  showing  the  front  and  one  end  of  the  house — may 
be  taken,  and  a  few  of  the  Stratford  children  (whom  I  must  say  are 
well-heliaved  and  very  willing  to  assist)  may  be  posed  to  give  some 
animation  to  the  scene.  A  guinea  is  charged  for  each  camera  taken 
into  the  house,  mid  the  rooms  are  so  small  and  badly  lighted  that 
most  workers  will  consider  the  game  scarcely  worth  the  candle. 

Continuing  our  walk  up  Henley-street,  we  enter  Bridge-street,  and, 
turning  to  the  left,  seek  refreshment,  if  necessary,  at  a  “  Coffee  Palace,” 
or  at  the  “  Golden  Lion  ”  next  door,  where  a  dark  cupboard  is  at  the 
service  of  the  fraternity.  Bridge-street  slopes  gently  to  the  Avon, 
and  we  soon  stand  on  Sir  Hugh  Clopton’s  bridge  of  fourteen  arches, 
and  look  up  the  green-hanked  stream,  bordered  by  willows  and  graced 
on  the  right  bank  by  the  Memorial  Theatre  and  Trinity  Ch 
Crossing  the  bridge,  we  turn  to  the  right,  past  the  boathouse,  and 
take  views  of  the  buildings  named  above  from  across  the  river.  The 
morning  light  is  most  suitable,  and  we  must  look  out  for  a  good  fore¬ 
ground,  and  include  some  of  the  pollard  willows,  or  may  be  a  boat, 
or  a  punt,  or  a  group  of  children.  Passing  the  church,  we  see  the 
weir  which  arrests  further  progress  of  the  boats  down  the  stream, 
and  here  we  recross  the  Avon  on  a  narrow  footbridge  leading  to  a 
great  mill,  whose  wall  bears  record  of  all  the  great  floods  that  have 
visited  Stratford  since  ics  erection. 

Passing  to  the  right  along  Church-street  we  enter  the  churchyard, 
and  (by  the  aid  of  a  wide-angle  lens)  get  one  or  two  more  views  of 
the  noble  edifice,  and  another  (with  ordinary  lens)  of  the  lime-tree 
avenue  leading  to  the  porch.  The  church  is  cruciform,  uniting  Early 
English  and  Early  Perpendicular,  with  a  central  tower  and  octagonal 
spire  rising  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  feet.  Inside, 
the  great  poet  lies  in  the  chancel  (he  died  23rd  April,  101 G),  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  family,  his  bust  looking  down  from  the  wall:  there, 
too,  is  the  font  and  the  register  of  his  baptism. 

Continuing  our  walk  along  Church-street,  we  turn  to  the  right  and 
find  ourselves  in  view  of  the  fine  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross  with  its 
square  tower,  rebuilt  in  1450.  Under  its  walls  nestles  a  long,  narrow 
building,  the  floor  of  which  is  the  Guild  Hall,  and  the  upper  story  the 
Grammar  School  in  which  Shakespeare  was  educated.  The  afternoon 
light  suits  best,  and  views  looking  up  and  down  the  street  should  be 
taken.  Just  beyond  the  chapel,  at  the  corner  of  Chapel-street  and 
Chapel-lane,  is  the  vacant  site  of  New  Place,  the  large  house  bought 
by  Shakespeare  in  1597,  and  in  which  he  resided  from  1611  to  1016; 
after  passing  through  several  hands,  it  was  largely  altered — rebuilt, 
in  fact— and  became  the  property  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Gastrell,  and 
was  by  him  (to  the  disgust  of  posterity)  pulled  down  in  1759,  he 
having  previously  cut  down  the  famous  mulberry-tree  plauffd  in  the 
grounds  by  the  poet,  because  he  was  annoyed  by  the  number  of  vi-itors 
who  came  to  see  it. 

Chapel-street  leads  into  Iligli-street,  where  we  see  the  plain  Town 
Hall  erected  in  the  year  of  the  first  Shakespeare  Jubilee  (1700);  in 
its  north  wall  is  the  statue  of  Shakespeare  presented  to  the  town  by 
Garrick. 

Chapel-lane,  or  any  turning  to  the  right  out  of  High-street,  will 
bring  us  to  the  river  side,  where  the  Memorial  Theitre  (erected  in 
1877  by  a  subscription  of  30,0007,  mostly  raised  by  Mr.  C.  T lower) 
rises  boldly,  but  as  we  think  incongruously,  among  a  line  of  poor 
houses.  The  views  of  the  Avon  from  the  upper  windows  of  the 
theatre  are  very  tine. 

By  the  route  just  described  the  visitor  will  circumnavigate  the  town 
and  see  practically  every  object  of  interest.  1  his  can  readily  be 
accomplished  in  half  a  day.  But  every  one  ought  also  to  walk  across 
the  fields  to  Shottery  (one  mile  due  west),  and  study  the  delightful 
cottages,  especially  the  one  where  Ann  Hathaway,  Shakespeare  s  wife, 
used  to  dwell,  and  which  her  descendant,  Mrs.  Baker,  still  inhabits. 

To  do  full  justice  to  the  vicinity  of  Stratford  at  least  a  week  i> 
needed.  Three  miles  to  the  north-east,  over  the  Clopton  Bridge,  is 
Oharlcote  Hall,  the  home  of  the  Lucy’s,  in  whose  park  young  Shake¬ 
speare  went  deer  stealing.  Then  to  the  south-west  of  the  toy  n.  along 
the  north  slope  of  the  Avon  valley,  lies  the  famous  string  of  villages 
whose  peculiarities  were  so  happily  hit  off  by  the  poet  in  his  \  out]),  m 
a  verse  which  has  ever  since  been  preserved  in  the  country  side  . 

“  Piping  Pebworth,  dancing  Marston, 

Haunted  Hillborough,  hungry  Grafton, 

Dodging  Exhall,  papist  Wixford, 

Beggarly  Broom,  and  drunken  Bidford. 
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We  must  not  conclude  without  thanking  a  professional  brother 
Mr.  Louis  Fuidge,  of  R other-street,  for  his  kindness  in  allowing  us  to 
change  plates  in  his  capital  dark  room.  Mr.  Fuidge’s  own  views  of 
Stratford — especially  his  opals — are  magnificent,  and  every  caller  will 
he  tempted  to  bear  some  away  with  him.  During  this  last  visit  we 
were  four  hours  only  in  the  town ;  we  exposed  twelve  plates  (Thomas’s 
Extra  Rapid),  giving  exposures  of  one  to  two  seconds,  with  fz  ;  and 
we  afterwards  developed,  not  thirteen,  hut  twelve  good  negatives. 

Talbot  Archer. 

Note.-—  Those  who  wish  to  dive  more  deeply  into  the  history  of 
Stratford  and  the  connexion  of  Shakespeare  with  the  town,  will  find 
all  details  in  two  admirable  books :  History  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  by 
S.  L.  Lee,  1884;  and  Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Shakespeare,  by  J. 
Halliwell-Phillips,  sixth  edition,  1886.  A  pleasant  little  shilling 
guide,  The  Home  of  Shakespeare,  is  published  by  Cooke,  High-street, 
Warwick. 

- — — —  — — — ♦ - 

DETECTIVE  CAMERAS. 

It  is  quite  refreshing  to  see  an  idea  in  connexion  with  the  design 
of  a  photographic  camera  in  the  Journal,  that  is  not  in  the  column 
set  apart  for  a  description  of  “  Recent  Patents.” 

Mr.  Godefroi  V.  J.  Poirin’s  proposal  to  put  two  plates  back  to  back 
with  a  piece  of  non-actinic  paper  between  them,  and  to  bind  the  edges 
with  gummed  paper  like  a  lantern  slide,  is  a  very  good  one,  but  I  have 
found  in  practice  that  there  are  one  or  two  points  that  are  apt  to 
cause  difficulties  in  the  working,  where  a  plate  is  drawn  up  from  the 
front  and  put  in  the  reverse  way  at  the  back.  As  I  have  overcome 
them  in  a  little  detective  camera  which  I  have  been  engaged  in  making 
during  the  last  few  weeks,  I  thought  perhaps  it  would  be  advisable 
to  point  out  where  I  found  the  difficulties  arise,  as  I  am  sure  many  of 
your  readers  will  be  making  detective  cameras  to  Mr.  Poirin’s  sketch. 

My  first  experiments  in  this  direction  were  made  about  1880  or  1881 
with  a  dark  slide  to  hold  six  plates,  or  three  pairs  of  plates  back  to 
back,  with  the  edges  bound  exactly  as  Mr.  Poirin  proposes.  There 
was  a  bag  at  the  bottom  of  the  dark  slide  to  pass  the  plates  into  to 
change.  They  were  exposed  thus  : — 


Section  of  bottom  half  of  dark  slide. 

The  shutter  A  of  the  dark  slide  was  drawn  up  and  plate  No.  1 
exposed.  Plates  No  1  and  2  gummed  together  were  then  drawn  up 
into  the  bag  and  then  pushed  down  behind  plate  6.  No  2  plate  was 
then  exposed  by  drawing  up  shutter  B.  No.  3  plate  could  then  be 
exposed  without  any  further  changing  of  the  plates  by  withdrawing 
shutter  A.  Plates  No,  3  and  4  were  then  put  behind  No.  2,  and  Nos. 
4  and  5  were  then  ready  for  exposure,  and  finally  plates  5  and  6  were 
put  behind  No.  4  for  the  exposure  of  No.  6  by  drawing  up  shutter  B. 

Theoretically  this  plan  ought  to  have  worked  very  well,  hut  in 
practice  I  sometimes  met  with  the  following  difficulties.  If  I  hound 
the  plates  all  round  like  a  lantern  slide,  the  double  thickness  of  paper 
at  the  corners  of  the  plates  where  it  overlapped  not  only  threw  the 
plates  out  of  register,  but  they  would  often  jam  at  the  bottom  corners, 
and  I  could  not  get  them  right  down  to  the  top  of  the  dark  slide  through 
the  overlapping  pieces  of  paper  causing  them  to  hang  up,  and  if  I 
forced  them  down  the  binding  paper  would  sometimes  come  unstruck. 

After  several  trials  that  dark  slide  was  put  aside,  and  when  the 
annual  clearing  up  day  came,  that,  with  many  other  condemned  inno¬ 
cents,  found  its  way  into  the  kitchen  fire. 

I  have  thought  since  that  if  I.  had  had  four  little  fixed  studs  in  the 
bqck  of  the  camera  for  the  face  of  the  plates  to  press  against  at  the 
corners,  I  could  have  ensured  them  being  in  register,  and  with  a 
little  bellows  down  each  side  of  the  dark  slide  to  open  about  half  an 
inch,  the  plates  could  be  changed  more  easily. 

When  I  can  get  time  I  think  I  must  have  a  try  at  this  again,  as 
the  advantages  of  having  only  one  dark  slide  are  so  great.  Indeed,  I 
do  not  see  any  practical  objection  to  having  a  magazine  slide  to  hold 
eighteen  or  twenty-four  plates  made  on  this  principle.  It  would  be 
such  a  saving  of  weight,  bulk,  and  expense,  compared  to  a  number  of 
dark  slides  holding  only  two  plates  each. 


I  may  say  that  I  found  an  even  greater  objection  to  binding  only 
two  edges  of  the  plates  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Poirin,  and  that  was  that 
the  plates  got  scratched.  When  two  of  the  plates  were  withdrawn 
into  the  bag,  the  other  plates  had  sometimes  an  awkward  knack  <4 
hanging  up  at  the  top  end  of  the  slide  and  getting  on  the  slant,  then 
when  they  were  wedged  straight  by  putting  tiie  withdrawn  plates 
into  the  slide,  if  the  glasses  were  not  perfectly  fiat  their  sharp  edges 
scratched  the  faces  of  the  other  plates.  This  would  be  more  likely  to 
occur  when  a  number  of  plates  such  as  would  be  required  in  a  detec¬ 
tive  camera  were  used. 

It  is  surprising  how  easily  a  block  of  plates  will  find  a  way  of 
getting  on  the  slant,  and  how  firmly  they  will  wedge  themselves  in 
that  position,  indeed,  I  have  sometimes  found  it  impossible  to  get  them 
straight  without  taking  them  nearly  all  out  of  the  box  or  camera. 

I  found  another  difficulty  sometimes  when  only  two  sides  of  the 
plates  were  bound,  and  that  was  that  the  binding  at  the  corners  some¬ 
times  rubbed  up  a  little  and  made  it  diffioult  to  get  the  plates  down 
into  the  slide.  Of  course  having  to  change  the  plates  from  the  outside 
of  the  bag,  and  not  being  able  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  makes 
(apparently)  trivial  little  points  like  these  very  troublesome,  and 
having  to  bind  very  rapid  plates  in  the  dull  light  of  the  dark  room, 
renders  it  far  less  easy  to  discover  whether  the  paper  binding  is 
thoroughly  stuck  down  than  if  one  was  working  in  a  good  light. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Poirin  will  not  think  that  I  have  written  this  to 
take  from  him  the  credit  of  his  idea.  1  would  not  have  mentioned 
the  fact  that  I  had  thought  of  the  same  thing  and  worked  at  it  years 
ago  had  it  not  been  that  I  found  the  difficulties  I  have  mentioned, 
and  I  discarded  the  idea  of  sliding  the  plates  (either  bound  or  in  tin 
frames)  past  one  another  in  favour  of  laying  the  plates  face  down¬ 
wards,  as  in  the  camera  I  described  in  August,  1881,  in  the  Journal. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  I  prefer  the  idea  of  having  two  plates 
hound  back  to  back  to  having  them  separate  in  tin  cases,  on  account 
of  space  and  weight.  In  the  early  days  of  dry  plates  I  had  some  tin 
cases  made  to  keep  the  plates  from  touching  each  other,  also  a  number 
of  tin  dark  slides.  The  reason  I  abandoned  them  was  because  I  could 
not  depend  upon  the  plates  being  perfectly  in  register,  as  the  cases 
had  to  be  made  to  hold  thick  as  well  as  thin  plates.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  they  were  exactly  out  of  focus,  but  the  principal  object  of 
the  picture  was  not  quite  so  sharp  as  some  trivial  object  before  or  be¬ 
hind  it,  and  it  was  sufficient  to  make  the  picture  unsatisfactory. 

Of  course,  this  was  long  before  the  days  of  detective  cameras,  and 
when  the  object  was  carefully  focussed  upon  the  ground-glass  and 
every  care  taken  that  the  sensitive  plate  was  perfectly  in  register. 
With  detective  cameras  the  question  of  focus  cannot  be  made  of  such 
an  importance  as  formerly,  therefore  any  slight  variation  in  the 
register  of  the  plates  in  the  metal  cases  is  not  taken  into  account. 

My  great  objection  to  most  of  the  cameras  of  this  class  that  I  have 
yet  seen  is  that,  after  a  plate  has  been  exposed,  one  cannot  change 
the  plates  for  another  exposure  to  he  made  without  drawing  the 
attention  of  persons  standing  round  to  what  you  are  doing. 

As  this  article  is  already  rather  long,  I  must  leave  to  my  next  com¬ 
munication  a  detailed  description  of  two  forms  of  detective  cameras 
which  I  have  designed  to  overcome  some  of  the  various  difficulties 
which  I  have  mentioned. 

I  will  conclude  with  a  hint  to  any  young  photographers  who  may 
he  thinking  of  working  with  a  detective  camera  this  summer,  under 
the  idea  that  the  greatest  success  in  obtaining  lifelike  studies  cau  be 
got  by  photographing  anything  which  has  great  rapidity  of  move¬ 
ment.  Nature  in  her  kindness  buries  from  view  the  necessary  positions 
of  the  natural  movements  of  her  creatures  that  are  ungraceful  by  the 
continuance  of  vision,  and  these  young  photographers  will  find  that  it 
is  hut  very,  very  seldom  that  her  wisdom  can  be  called  into  question. 
The  best  subjects  for  the  detective  camera  are  those  having  a  stoic, 
graceful  movement,  such  as  studies  of  child  life,  &c.  It  is  hut  very 
seldom  that  a  photograph  of  anything  moving  rapidly  appears  natural. 

Herbert  S.  Starnes. 

- - ♦ - 

CHLOROPHYL  AND  GELATINO-BROMIDE  PLATES. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia.] 

The  isochromatic  processes  now  most  used  are  incapable  of  producing 
correct  monochrome  photographs  of  objects  in  all  colours ;  eosine  and 
erythrosine  plates  are  insensitive  to  red,  and  even  cyanine  plates  will 
not  show  any  difference  between  a  black  and  a  deep  red  without 
greatly  over  exposing  orange  and  yellow.  The  original  process 
(collodion  emulsion  with  chlorophyl)  is  the  only  one  yet  published 
which  has  not  this  defect. 

But  most  photographers  do  not  like  to  use  this  process,  because 
suitable  chlorophyl  cannot  be  procured  at  all  times,  nor  preserved 
without  considerable  loss  of  sensitiveness,  and  the  plates  must  be 
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prepared  immediately  before  use,  and  exposed  wet  in  a  strong-  light. 
Many  who  have  seen  the  beautiful  results  obtained  with  this  process 
have  lamented  the  fact  that  chlorophyl  could  not  be  applied  success¬ 
fully  in  the  gelatine  plate  process,  and  I  tried  many  times  to 
accomplish  it.  On  several  occasions  I  obtained  considerable  colour 
sensitiveness,  but  the  result  was  so  uncertain  as  to  be  puzzling  and 
discouraging.  .  At  last,  however,  I  have  succeeded  in  securing,0  by  a 
surprisingly  simple  procedure,  the  full  action  of  chlorophyl  upon 
commercial  gelatino-bromide  plates. 

The  degree  of  colour  sensitiveness  obtained  appears  to  bear  a 
definite  relation  to  the  general  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  employed, 
which  should  therefore  be  of  the  most  rapid  kind.  They  are  pre¬ 
pared  by  flowing  with  the  alcoholic  solution  of  chlorophyl,  then 
:  irying  rapidly,  then  soaking  in  water  for  at  least  five  minutes,  after 
which  they  may  be  used  at  once.  With  two  year  old  chlorophyl 
obtained  from  suitable  leaves  at  the  proper  season,  and  preserved 
with  zinc  powder  in  the  solution)  the  absolute  colour  sensitiveness 
!  s  fully  equal  to  that  of  commercial  “  orthochromatic  ”  plates,  and  is 
so  distributed  as  to  be  capable  of  giving  far  more  accurate  results ; 
but  the  blue  sensitiveness,  which  is  reduced  by  cyanine  and  erythrosine, 
s  actually  increased  by  chlorophyl,  making  it  necessary  to  use  an 
;xtra  deep  orange  colour  screen  with  these  plates.  This  excessive 
flue  sensitiveness  is,  in  fact,  something  of  an  objection  to  the  plates, 
jecause  it  is  not  easy  to  get  a  colour  screen  that  cuts  off  just  the  right 
imount  of  blue  light.  With  screen  and  exposure  that  would  be  ex- 
ictly right  for  the  commercial  “orthochromatic”  plate,  the  chlorophyl 
(late  would  be  far  over  exposed,  with  five  or  ten  times  too  much  action 
n  the  blue  and  violet.  But  if  the  colour  screen  is  deep  enough,  the 
esulting  negative  is  perfect  for  all  colours. 

For  purpose  of  comparison,  I  have  made  one  photograph  of  the 
olar  spectrum  on  a  very  rapid  gelatino-bromide  plate  treated  with 
hlorophyl,  and  another  on  a  commercial  “orthochromatic”  plate, 
t  yellow  screen  was  used  to  reduce  the  action  at  the  violet  end  of 
he  spectrum,  and  both  plates  received  the  same  exposure.  The 
otal  amount  of  action  below  the  Fraunhofer  line  E  is  about  the  same 
a  both  plates,  but  in  the  commercial  “  orthochromatic  ”  it  is  mostly 
onfined  to  the  yellow,  while  in  the  chlorophyl  plate  it  is  pretty  evenly 
istributed  throughout  the  yellow-green,  yellow,  orange  and  red,  down 
d  the  Fraunhofer  line  a. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  chlorophyl  has  been  tried  with  gelatino- 
romide  plates  a  great  many  times,  and  in  various  ways,  without 
efinite  success,  the  most  surprising  thing  about  this  method  is  its 
;mplicity. 

Since  obtaining  these  results  I  have  read  a  very  interesting-  paper 
J  Captain  Abney,  in  which  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  cyanine 
nd  erythrosine  will  impart  colour  sensitiveness  to  a  commercial  gela- 
no-bromide  plate  when  merely  applied  to  the  surface,  as  by  flowing 
ie  plate  with  collodion  or  varnish  in  which  a  little  of  the  dye  is 
issolved.  He  concludes  that  contact  of  the  dye  with  the  surface 
'olecules  of  bromide  of  silver  in  the  plate  is  all  that  is  required  to 
icure  colour  sensitiveness,  and  suggests  that  chlorophyl  should  there- 
>re  succeed  with  gelatino-bromide  plates  if  merely  applied  in  that 
ay,  or  in  alcoholic  solution.  It  will  not;  the  subsequent  soaking  in 
ater  is  essential  to  the  production  of  colour  sensitiveness. 

Later  Experiments. 

Since  the  above  paper  was  read,  exposures  have  been  made  upon 
’ied  plates  with  the  following  results: — The  colour  sensitiveness 
’oved  to  be  about  three  times  greater  than  before  drying,  and  the 
ue  sensitiveness  considerably  less.  The  dried  plates  invariably  fogged, 
id  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  brush  to  prevent  the  formation  of  air- 
lls  and  force  an  even  action  of  the  developer. 

Experiments  with  Erythrosine  and  Cyanine. 

The  discovery  that  chlorophyl  would  act  so  well  when  applied  in 
e  above-described  manner  suggested  the  idea  of  trying  other  colour 
nsitisers  in  the  same  way.  Plates  were  therefore  prepared  with 
ythrosine,  by  flowing  with  alcoholic  solution,*  then  drying,  then 
ishing  or  soaking  in  water.  The  result  was  a  great  surprise. 
Itkough  not  a  trace  of  ammonia  or  silver  was  used,  the  plates  showed 
reral  times  more  absolute  colour  sensitiveness  than  the  dried  chloro- 
yl  plates  (but  all  in  the  yellow  and  green),  and  about  ten  times 
)re i  than  the  commercial  orthochromatic  plates.  They  work  clear 
d  brilliant,  and  are  sensitive  enough  for  portrait  work  with  the 
how  screen. 

Cyanine  was  then  tried  in  the  same  way,  and  gave  even  more 
narkable  results  than  erythrosine.  Without  reducing  the  blue 
isitiveness  in  the  least,  it  made  an  extra  rapid  plate  as  sensitive  to 
3  orange-red,  orange  and  yellow  of  the  spectrum  as  to  the  blue,  and 

*  Erythrosine,  1  grain ;  alcohol,  4  ounces. 
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as  sensitive  to  the  green  as  to  the  violet.  The  absolute  colour 
sensitiveness  is  many  times  greater  than  was  ever  before  produced  by 
cyanine,  and  ten  times  greater  than  lias  been  produced  by  chlorophyl. 
I  he  first  plates  that  were  prepared  in  this  way  gave  only  a  mass 
of  fog;  the  successful  plates  were  washed  and  developed  in  total 
darkness. 

One  very  important  fact,  discovered  in  the  course  of  these  experi¬ 
ments,  is  that  the  action  of  the  dyes,  by  whatever  method 
at  least  three  times  greater  on  some  commercial  plates  than  on  others. 
The  best  plates  I  know  of  have  a  full  allowance  of  bromide  of  gilvor 
in  a  very  thin  film  of  gelatine.  Fred.  E.  Ives. 

- + - 

VIEWS  OF  NATURAL  PHENOMENA. 

Among  the  many  applications  of  the  art  of  photography  which  will  suggest 
themselves  to  the  intelligent  amateur,  are  records  of  convulsions  of  nature, 
and  of  meteorological  and  other  phenomena. 

The  fact  that  in  the  modern  practice  of  the  art  the  operator  a*ned  with 
prepared  plates  is  always  ready  to  make  the  exposure,  and  thus  take  the 
picture  at  a,  moment’s  notice,  confers  an  advantage  that  can  only  be 
fully  appreciated  by  those  who  have  been  familiar  with  photography  in 
its  earlier  days.  The  writer  had  an  experience  of  the  shortcomings  of 
the  wet  collodion  process,  which  impressed  this  upon  his  mind,  and  it 
happened  in  this  wise  :  On  a  bright  Sunday  afternoon  in  early  May  of  the 
year  1870,  the  sky  suddenly  became  overcast,  and  then  almost  completely 
darkened,  by  a  cloud  of  a  peculiar  greenish  black  colour  ;  the  rattling  of 
hail  was  then  heard  on  the  roofs  of  the  adjoining  houses,  followed  by  the 
almost  universal  crashing  of  window-glass  and  the  falling  of  large 
branches  of  trees.  The  storm  ceased  after  about  twenty  minutes’  fall  of 
hail  of  so  remarkable  a  size  as  few  persons  see  in  the  course  of  a  lifetime. 
Numbers  of  stones  were  found  that  weighed  over  five  hundred  grains, 
troy,  even  after  remaining  on  the  ground  for  half  an  hour  after  the  storm 
had  ceased.  The  streets  of  Philadelphia,  of  course,  were  left  in  a  con¬ 
dition  well  worthy  of  being  photographed,  and  the  writer  lost  no  time  in 
doing  the  best  that  could  be  done  with  wet  collodion  ;  but  in  the  time 
elapsing  during  the  preparation  of  the  plate  the  hail  melted  considerably, 
and  the  streets  no  longer  presented  so  picturesque  an  appearance. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  effects  of  storms  that  will  be  photographed,  rather 
than  the  storms  themselves,  and  yet  it  is  quite  possible  to  make  negatives 
of  the  lightning  flashes  during  a  thunderstorm  at  night,  by  simply 
directing  the  camera  toward  that  part  of  the  sky  where  the  flashes  are 
seen  to  occur  most  frequently.  A  position  must  be  chosen  that  commands 
a  broad,  unbroken  expanse  of  sky — from  some  elevated  point  if  possible 
— for  little  or  nothing  could  be  accomplished  from  the  windows  of  houses 
in  city  streets. 

In  making  views  of  city  or  country  after  heavy  falls  of  snow,  it  will 
be  well  to  remember  that  good  negatives  may  often  be  taken  in  a  light  that 
is  quite  dull  to  the  eye.  There  will  often  be  pauses  or  lulls  in  the  storm 
when  an  exposure  may  be  successfully  made.  Snow  reflects  a  great  deal 
of  actinic  light,  even  on  the  darkest  days.  If  work  be  attempted  at  these 
times  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  white  objects  like  church  steeples, 
roofs  of  houses,  &c.,  when  covered  with  snow,  are  very  much  the  colour 
of  the  sky,  and  will  not  relieve  well  in  the  negative  ;  and  further,  solari- 
sation  will  be  apt  to  occur  unless  the  exposure  be  carefully  graded.  If  the 
air  is  cold  enough  to  wait  until  the  sun  appears,  without  too  much  melt¬ 
ing  of  the  snow,  it  will  be  far  easier  to  obtain  a  well  lighted,  brilliant,  and 
effective  negative,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  eye  itself  will  take  cog¬ 
nisance  of  the  greater  clearness  and  distinctness  presented  by  the  white 
snow  contrasted  with  dark  objects  or  the  blue  sky.  Instantaneous  ex¬ 
posures  with  the  snowflakes  falling  might  indeed  be  attempted,  but  the 
results  would  be  nothing  more  than  curiosities— a  veiled,  foggy  negative 
with  a  few  microscopically  small  specks  in  mid-air  being  the  uttermost 
to  be  expected. 

An  excellent  imitation  of  a  snowstorm  might  be  made  by  photograph¬ 
ing  a  given  locality  on  an  overcast  day  so  that  no  shadows  appeared  in 
the  picture,  and  then,  after  varnishing  the  negative,  and  while  it  is  still 
tacky,  holding  the  plate  in  a  slanting  position  and  dusting  on  a  very 
small  quantity  of  some  opaque  powder  from  a  dredge  box  or  pepper 
castor.  This,  if  skilfully  done,  can  be  made  to  counterfeit  falling  snow¬ 
flakes  with  wonderful  accuracy.  White  oxide  of  zinc  or  powdered  black- 
lead  might  be  used.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  specially  interested  in 
portraiture  and  grouping  will  find  that  by  combining  this  dusting-on  pro¬ 
cess  with  the  skilful  heaping  and  piling  up  of  some  white  powder,  such 
as  common  salt,  and  introducing  cold  weather  articles,  as  sleds,  skates, 
fur  coats,  caps,  Ac.,  excellent  winter  effects  may  be  made  at  any  convenient 
time. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  will  be  found  in  the  photographing  of  clouds, 
whether  of  the  storm  or  the  fair  weather  variety.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  in  the  cloud,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  contrasts  in  the  negative,  will  always  be  greater  v hen  the 
camera  is  directed  toward  tiie  sun.  A  cloud  passing  over  the  sun  will  be 
found  to  give  a  negative  with  contrasts  sometimes  too  great  for  effective 
printing  unless  special  means  be  adopted  to  keep  them  vithin  bound;. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  beautiful  “  mackerel  back  ''  and  “  cirrus  ”  will 
be  difficult  to  photograph  from  just  the  opposite  reason,  i.e. ,  want  of 
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contrast  between  the  cloud  forms  themselves  and  the  sky.  The  only 
thing  to  do  here  is  to  choose  well  marked,  distinct  clouds,  give  a  short 
exposure,  and  intensify  the  negative  after  fixing.  If  difficulty  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  focussing  the  cloud,  any  distant  object  not  too  near  the 
centre  of  the  plate  may  be  taken,  and  the  position  of  the  camera  after¬ 
ward  changed  so  as  to  include  the  cloud.  A  tolerably  small  stop,  to  give 
good  definition  over  the  whole  plate,  should  be  put  in  the  lens. 

A  good  photograph  of  a  cloudy  sky  is  always  interesting,  but,  perhaps, 
some  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  art  of  photography  have  been  made 
in  mountainous  regions,  where  the  mists  and  clouds  hang  about  the 
rocky  peaks  and  travel  up  their  sides.  Study  of  this  kind  in  such  places 
will  be  of  fascinating  interest  and  is  not  specially  difficult.  Artistic 
training  of  the  eye  so  as  to  be  able  to  discern  quickly  what  is  interesting 
and  what  is  commonplace  will  be  the  chief  requisite  here. 

— Siviss  Cross.  Ellekslie  Wallace. 

- - 4 - - 

SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  LATENT  IMAGE. 

[A  Communication  to  tlie  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

Our  knowledge  in  many  things  concerning  photography  is  hidden,  and 
we  might,  with  some  justice,  apply  the  term  “latent”  to  other  phenomena 
besides  the  hidden  image. 

I  don’t  think  that,  as  a  body,  we  disobey  the  great  command  regarding 
the  worship  of  graven  images,  but  we  all,  I  am  sure,  feel  some  interest  in 
the  so-called  latent  one,  and  would  be  pleased  to  know  a  little  more  about 
its  nature,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  produced.  The  interest 
centred  in  this  subject  is  shown  by  the  numerous  speculations  as  to  its 
nature  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  and  the  numerous 
theories  which  have  been  put  forward  as  to  the  cause  of  its  formation,  but 
at  present  I  fancy  they  only  exist  as  theories.  What  we  want  is  proof. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  can  do  more  than  theorise  to-night,  but  I  have  been 
experimenting — not  always  with  success — but  still,  I  think  my  results 
warrant  me  in  putting  forward  one  other  theory  regarding  the  nature  of 
this  photographic  puzzle. 

In  Captain  Abney’s  book  on  photography  he  opens  with  an  ingenious 
theory  regarding  the  latent  image,  and  ascribes  a  purely  mechanical  cause 
for  its  origin.  His  theory  is,  that  light  waves  of  certain  length  set  up 
oscillations  in  the  molecules  of  solid  matter  forming  the  sensitive  medium, 
and  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  synchronism  in  the  oscillations  of 
the  wave  lengths  and  the  matter  on  which  they  act.  This  theory  is  in¬ 
genious,  but  somewhat  vague,  and  it  altogether  fails  to  account  for  the 
various  phenomena  of  development ;  indeed,  Abney  sees  this  himself, 
for  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  these  oscillations  produce  a  change  in 
the  silver  salts  exposed  to  light,  which  become  reduced  to  sub-salts 
(so-called),  which  sub-salts  by  the  action  of  the  developer  are  still  further 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  In  the  remaining  portion  of  the  book 
development  is  always  explained  on  the  assumption  that  the  latent 
image  has  been  produced  by  a  chemical  change.  Now  this  theory  re¬ 
garding  the  chemical  change  is  a  very  generally  accepted  one,  though 
I  have  never  yet  met  with  anybody  who  proved  it,  nor  have  I  ever  seen 
any  mention  of  such  proof  in  any  of  the  numerous  publications  devoted 
to  the  art-science.  You  are  all  aware  of  the  supposed,  and,  I  might  add, 
accepted,  nature  of  this  change.  The  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of 
silver  are  said  to  be  reduced  to  sub-salts,  giving  off  during  the  process 
free  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plate  or 
film. 

Now,  to  my  mind,  there  are  several  arguments  against  such  a  phenomena 
being  possible.  In  the  first  pdace,  I  have  calculated  that  in  a  whole-plate 
of  average  quality  there  are  about  two  grains  of  combined  bromine.  Now, 
if  this  chemical  theory  be  correct,  on  exposing  a  plate  half  of  this  bromine 
should  be  set  free.  Now,  has  any  one  ever  detected  the  slightest  trace  of 
bromine  or  any  other  halogen  in  his  camera  after  removing  a  dark  slide  ? 
Neither  bromine,  iodine,  or  chlorine  are  substances  that  could  escape 
notice,  for  besides  their  well-marked  colour,  they  have  an  odour,  and  an 
odour  that  there  is  no  disguising.  Again,  I  do  not  think  that  any  one 
with  any  respect  for  his  camera  wrould  care  to  expose  it  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  free  halogen.  The  brass  work,  leather  work,  screws,  Ac., 
would  soon  resent  such  treatment.  Another  proof,  equally  strong  to  my 
mind,  against  this  chemical  theory  is,  that  the  so-called  sub-salts  of 
silver  —  I  mean,  of  course,  the  halogen  sub-salts  —  are  insoluble  in 
hypo.  Now,  if  any  one  exposes  a  plate  and  then  fixes  it  without  de¬ 
veloping,  it  fixes  to  clear  glass.  This  is  a  fact,  I  am  sure,  known  to 
all  of  you,  and  to  photographers  generally,  and  yet  you  will  hear  every 
one  talking  of  the  latent  image  as  consisting  of  sub-salts  of  silver,  and 
.  explaining  all  the  phenomena  of  development  by  the  action  of  the  de¬ 
veloper  on  these  imaginary  compounds.  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  I  do 
not  say  these  sub-salts  do  not  exist,  I  am  aware  they  do,  in  fact,  I  have 
prepared  them  myself,  to  aid  me  in  my  experiments ;  but  what  I  firmly 
believe,  and  what  I  wish  to  prove  to  you  is,  that  they  do  not  exist  on  an 
exposed  photographic  plate.  I  will  even  go  a  little  further  and  say  that 
practically  the  sub-salts  are  produced  by  the  action  of  light,  and  are 
present  at  a  certain  stage  in  a  silver  print.  You  see,  I  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  action  which  produces  a  silver  print  and  one  which  produces, 
or  in  part  produces,  a  glass  negative.  Again,  all  these  sub-salts  are 
coloured  more  or  less  of  a  violet  colour.  Has  any  one  ever  seen  anything 
like  an  approach  to  colour  in  an  exposed  plate  before  it  has  been  developed  ? 


Somewhat  recently  this  chemical  theory  has  been  more  fully  worked 
out  by  Professor  Carey  Lea,  and  he  has  given  us  the  results  of  an  elabo¬ 
rate  series  of  experiments  conducted  with  all  the  care  and  forethought 
which  we  should  expect  from  such  a  distinguished  chemist.  He  lias 
prepared  a  set  of  silver  salts  which  he  calls  photo-salts.  His  paper  you 
have  all  read,  I  am  sure,  and  I  need  only  refer  to  it  generally.  These 
photo-salts  have  no  imaginary  existence,  they  have  been  produced  and 
examined,  and  to  a  certain  extent  explain  the  varied  phenomena  of  do 
velopment ;  in  fact,  Carey  Lea’s  theory  fits  in  beautifully  with  our  general 
practical  experiences  and  explains  on  the  first  blush  all  the  mysteries  of 
the  latent  image,  but  its  weak  point— for  it  has  a  weak  point,  and  a  very 
weak  point — to  my  mind  is,  that  he  has  never  yet  proved  the  existence  of 
any  photo-salt  on  an  exposed  plate,  nor  do  I  think  it  possible  that  he  can 
do  so.  The  series  of  photo-salts  are  interesting  in  themselves,  and  in 
some  future  development  of  photographic  science  they  may  be  of  value, 
but  at  present  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  they  are  produced  in  an  ex¬ 
posed  plate,  or  that  they  even  play  any  part  in  the  production  of  a  latent 
image.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  gentlemen,  that  we  know  practically 
nothing  about  the  matter.  Our  knowledge  concerning  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  a  plate  during  exposure  is  as  hidden  as  the  image  itself. 
In  discussing  photographic  matters  we  always  talk  about  the  sub-salts, 
&c.,  as  if  there  were  no  doubt  of  their  production,  and  back  up  our  igno¬ 
rance  knowingly,  but  unthinkingly,  with,  to  speak  plainly,  a  scientific  fib. 
Since  I  have  been  interested  in  the  matter  I  have  had  conversation  with 
several  photographers  who  are  really  interested  in  their  work,  and  the 
general  opinion  is  that  the  sub-salt  theory  is  good  enough  for  practical 
purposes.  It  explains  all  the  difficulties  very  nicely,  and  even  if  it  is  not 
an  exact  truth  it  does  not  matter.  Scientists  may  wish  to  know  the 
nature  of  the  latent  image,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  be  of  any  value  to 
practical  photography. 

Now  I  differ  altogether  from  this  view.  If  scientists  had  not  interested 
themselves  in  photography,  and  searched  into  the  causes  of  all  the  mar¬ 
vellous  changes  which  photographic  science  is  capable  of  producing, 
where,  I  ask,  would  photographic  art  be  at  the  present  day  ?  If  we  wish 
to  advance  photography,  if  we  wish  to  improve  our  methods  of  manipula¬ 
tion,  we  must  surely  gain  in  the  first  place  some  knowledge  of  the  cause 
of  the  various  effects  brought  under  our  notice.  So  if  we  wish  to  under¬ 
stand  thoroughly,  and  to  have  under  more  perfect  control  the  varied 
mysteries  of  exposure  and  development,  we  must  have  some  more  definite 
knowledge  than  we  at  present  possess  of  the  nature  of  the  latent  image. 

As  the  outcome  of  my  experiments,  I  have  formed  a  theory  which 
may,  or  may  not,  be  a  correct  one,  but  which  I  am  going  to  give  to  you, 
asking  your  help  to  either  break  it  down  or  build  it  up.  I  want  the  sub¬ 
ject  fairly  argued  out,  I  want  my  weak  points  assailed,  as  I  assailed 
others  ;  I  don’t  say  my  theory  is  the  correct  one,  and  that  all  others  are 
wrong — mine  may  be  even  weaker  than  any  that  have  gone  before — but  I 
will  admit  that  I  think  it  as  plausible.  My  experiments  are  far  from 
complete.  I  am  still  engaged  with  the  subject,  and  intend  next  session 
to  again  bore  you  with  a  second  instalment  anent  the  subject. .  If  any  of 
you  can  give  me  suggestions  as  to  experiments  I  shall  be  obliged.  As  I 
have  gone  along  I  have  found  one  experiment  suggest  another,  and  the 
work  has  not  been  accomplished  so  readily  as  I  at  first  imagined  it  would 
be.  Broadly  speaking,  I  account  for  the  productions  of  the  latent  image 
by  electrical  action,  and  now  for  my  proofs. 

Some  months  ago  a  paper  was  read  at  the  Chemical  Society  of  Londoi 
on  the  electrical  phenomena  which  took  place  on  mixing  pyrogallol  an 
caustic  potash  solutions,  and  this  immediately  struck  me  as  having  som 
bearing  on  photography,  seeing  that  this  mixture  could  be  used  as  a  de 
veloper.  If  development  were  electrical  and  not  chemical,  then  th 
change  produced  by  light,  which  gave  us  something  to  develop,  might  b 
electrical  also.  My  first  experiments  were  treating  the  various  developer- 
in  such  a  way  as  to  ascertain  whether  similar  phenomena  were  produced. 
Without  detailing  all  my  experiments,  I  may  say  that  pyro  with  ammonia, 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  carbonate  of  soda,  all  give,  in  mixing,  current 
electricity.  I  get  most  effect  with  potash,  least  with  ammonia.  Mixing 
oxalate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  iron  also  gave  me.  a  similar  result 
Here,  then,  I  proved  to  my  satisfaction  that  electricity  was  produce 
during  development.  Of  course,  here  I  met  with  weak  point  numbei 
one;  although  electricity  is  produced  during  development,  is  it  the  cause 
or  is  it  merely  a  bye-effect?  for  you  must  remember  that  electricity  is  tm 
result  of  innumerable  chemical  reactions.  I  next  tried  to  prove  tha 
electricity  is  produced  at  the  moment  of  exposure,  and  here  my  experi¬ 
ments  have  only  been  partially  successful.  T  placed  unexposed  plates  m 
connexion  with  instruments  to  detect  electrical  currents,  and  then  buin 
a  piece  of  magnesium  wire  in  front  of  the  plate,  and  observed  whetnei 
any  indication  was  given.  On  a  few  occasions  I  have  been  successful  u 
obtaining  evidence  of  electricity,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  I  acmu 
I  have  failed.  I  may  add  this  much,  however,  I  succeeded  best  wit 
paper  film  (an  Eastman). 

In  dealing  with  delicate  instruments  for  electrical  measurement,  sc 
many  outside  influences  affect  them  that  at  present  I  am  not  altoge.  ie 
in  a  position  to  affirm  that  my  electrical  currents  were  produced  by  hg  ■> 
action ;  I  believe  they  were,  but  until  I  carry  out  a  few  more  expenmen 
(and  I  think  I  have  a  new  clue  now)  I  must  let  it  rest  merely  as  a  be  ie 
As  a  further  proof  that  my  belief  wull  ultimately  become  a  certain  y, 
will  remind  you  of  an  experiment,  now  nearly  fifty  years  old,  w  ic 
Becquerel,  the  physicist,  performed.  He  coated  two  plates  of  silver  wi 
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chloride  of  silver  in  the  dark,  these  were  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water  and 
light  allowed  to  fall  on  one  of  them.  A  current  of  electricity  was  set  up, 
the  exposed  plate  acting  as  the  negative  pole.  This  is  an  experiment 
which  can  be  easily  tried ;  I  have  repeated  it  with  bromide  and  iodide, 
and  found  a  greater  effect  with  iodide  and  bromide  than  with  chloride  ; 
in  fact,  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  was  in  the  order  named 
— viz.,  iodide  most,  chloride  least,  and  bromide  intermediate.  This 
order,  I  may  mention,  is  in  the  opposite  order  to  their  chemical  activity. 

Light  is  not  needed  to  form  a  latent  image,  it  is  capable  of  being  pro¬ 
duced  to  a  somewhat  limited  extent  by  heat.  I  saw  some  months  since 
a  query  in  one  of  the  journals  concerning  dark  lines  across  the  lower  end 
of  the  plate,  and  it  was  answered  by  some  one  having  a  similar  experience 
that  it  was  caused  by  the  leather  hinge  of  the  slide  absorbing  heat  and 
radiating  it  on  the  plate.  I  therefore  set  to  work  again,  and  found  that 
by  placing  over  a  plate  alternate  white  and  black  strips  I  could  get  a 
latent  image  by  merely  holding  a  hot  iron  for  some  seconds  over  the 
plate.  Where  the  black  strips  were  placed,  deposition  took  place  during 
development ;  where  white  strips,  the  glass  developed  clear.  How  can 
this  be  accounted  for  on  the  assumption  that  the  latent  image  consists 
of  sub-salts?  Surely  no  one  will  argue  that  sub-salts  are  produced  by 
heat  ? 

One  more  point,  and  I  am  done.  The  subject  may  not  be  so  interesting 
to  you  as  it  is  to  me.  I  may  tire  you  if  I  continue  much  longer.  In 
developing  Warnerke’s  old  positive  paper  (modern  bromide  paper  does 
not  show  it  so  well),  if  you  rubbed  the  paper  with  the  cleanest  of  fingers 
in  the  developer,  or  if  you  rubbed  a  small  piece  of  unexposed  tissue  with 
clean  rubber,  the  developer  always  developed  the  mark,  and  a  black  stain 
resulted ;  how  could  friction  produce  either  a  sub-salt  or  a  photo-salt  ? 
Friction  does  produce  electricity. 

To  sum  up,  then,  I  believe  an  exposed  plate  to  be  in  an  electrified 
condition,  each  molecule  being  in  opposite  electrical  conditions,  and  that 
under  the  electrical  action  of  the  developer — unlikes  attracting  each  other, 
likes  repelling — the  metallic  silver  is  built  up  to  form  the  visible  image. 
The  exact  details  of  all  these  actions  I  leave  for  another  paper.  I  must 
ask  for  time  to  complete  my  experiments,  and  before  next  session  comes 
round  I  hope  to  be  able  to  perform  them  before  you. 

This  is  our  last  meeting  before  the  recess,  and  I  was  anxious  to  bring 
up  the  subject  before  we  separated,  so  as  to  gauge  your  opinions  on  my 
theory,  and  to  enlist  your  assistance  with  suggestions.  I  think  the  theory 
is  new.  I  have  read  up  the  literature  of  the  subject  as  far  as  I  could, 
and  I  can  find  no  mention  of  electricity  having  anything  to  do  with 
photography — at  least  as  far  as  latent  images  are  concerned.  In  the 
words  of  the  learned  counsel :  That’s  my  case,  gentlemen,  pitch  into  me, 
and  pick  it  to  pieces,  I  shall  not  mind — I  want  to  arrive  at  the  truth, 
with  your  assistance,  and  if  you  break  down  my  theory  to-night  I  shall 
simply  go  on  experimenting,  and  when  I  have  prepared  fresh  proofs  will 
bring  the  subject  again  before  you.  Tnos.  W.  Drinkwater,  F.C.S. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHER  ABROAD. 

From  time  to  time  there  risetli  up  among  us  certain  goodly  persons 
whose  blessed  aim  it  is  to  set  the  bad  old  world  to  rights  in  relation  to 
something  upon  -which  it  has  been  going  all  wrong.  These  goodly 
persons  are  termed  impartially  reformers,  faddists,  crotcheteers.  Ex¬ 
monk  Luther  was  one  ;  so  was  Mr.  Guido  Fawkes.  The  former  carried 
his  reform  through  to  the  third  reading ;  the  latter  failed  to  get  his  a  place 
on  the  agenda  paper.  Recognising  the  temptation  to  dwell  on  the  many 
strange  fancies  churned  up  by  the  accidental  conjuncture  of  these  two 
remarkable  names,  let  us  hasten  from  the  general  to  the  particular  ere 
the  enemy  prevaileth  upon  us  to  fall  into  the  trap  of  digression.  Even 
we  of  photography  have  our  reformers — successful  and  the  reverse.  It  is 
only  a  few  years  since  we  clearly  learned  that  galloping  horses  didn’t 
move  over  the  turf  in  the  proud  and  graceful  manner  that  the  artists  had 
seduced  us  into  believing  they  did  for  ever  so  long.  More  recently  the 
practice  of  spreading  the  sensitive  emulsion  upon  sheets  of  glass  was 
gleefully  declared  to  be  in  course  of  extinction  ;  but  this,  a  drastic  reform, 
never  thrived  out  of  the  nursery,  for  glass  still  exists,  and  possesses 
vigorous  kicking  powers,  while  the  paper  film  shows  rather  fewer  symp¬ 
toms  of  healthy  longevity  than  its  sponsors  care  to  own.  It  is  pleasant 
to  know  that  the  race  of  would-be  reformers  is  in  no  danger  .of  dying  out. 
To  the  bassi  profundi  of  Mr.  Muybridge,  Mr.  Eastman,  and  Mr.  Walker, 
must  now  be  added  the  light  tenor  of  one  who  desires  to  inform  us  that, 
in  regard  to  certain  cardinal  matters  of  photographic  procedure,  we  have 
long  been  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  and  expresses  an  amiable  wish 
to  lead  us  out  of  it.  Failing  the  ability  to  present  a  portrait  and  bio¬ 
graphy  of  this  intending  benefactor  to  the  photographic  community,  for 
whom  he  has  given  proofs  of  entertaining  much  solicitude,  let  it  be  known 
that  he  hails  from  a  town  called  Manchester,  and  that  his  name  is  Sharp. 

The  annals  of  all  the  great  scientific  bodies  teem  with  curious  details 
of  the  times  and  places  when  important  discoveries  or  theories  have  first 
been  launched  upon  the  waters  of  publicity.  People  have  quite  a  fond¬ 
ness  for  boasting  that  they  were  present  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal 
Society  on  the  memorable  occasion  when  Dr.  Pan  gloss  enunciated  his 
remarkable  doctrine  on  affinities  between  the  vegetable  kingdom  and 
man ;  or  at  the  Institute  of  Architects,  when  Mr.  Samuel  Pecksniff  con¬ 
clusively  demonstrated  that  the  Tower  of  Babel  could  not  have  complied 


with  the  principal  clauses  of  the  Metropolis  Building  Act  or  it  might 
have  been  standing  to  this  hour.  Undoubtedly,  by  association  of  ideas, 
the  house  or  chamber  in  which  a  great  event  occurs  acquires  an  added 
interest,  puts  on,  so  to  speak;  a  sort  of  saintly  nimbus  by  which  we  may 
know  that  among  its  fellows  it  is  henceforth  to  be  accounted  a  consider¬ 
able  personage.  So  with  Mr.  Sharp  and  his  photographic  crusade,  of 
which  latter  more  presently.  The  historian  of  the  future  will  very  likely 
want  to  know  the  exact  time  and  place  of  the  birth  of  the  great  Sharp 
theory,  because  he  will  feel  that  posterity  will  demand  to  be  satisfied  on 
so  interesting  a  point.  Therefore  let  us  have  the  information  perpetuated 
in  print  without  more  ado.  The  time  may  be  given  approximately  as 
eight  in  the  evening  of  May  the  18th,  ah.  1888,  and  the  place  a  room 
in  the  ominously-named  “  Stagger  Holme  Hotel,”  situated  in  the  aforesaid 
town  of  Manchester,  which  data  may  be  fully  substantiated  by  reference 
to  pp.  334  and  335  ante.  Alter  which  careful  adjustment  of  preliminaries 
let  us  cut  no  more  time  to  waste,  but  forthwith  draw  aside  the  curtain  and 
contemplate  the  Sharperian  apotheosis  in  all  its  gorgeous  majesty. 

“Mr.  Sharp,”  we  are  dispassionately  told,  “made  a  communication 
[to  his  photographic  society]  in  which  he  said  photography  was  worked 
at  the  wrong  end  of  the  process.”  Mr.  Sharp  scarcely  started  well; 
probably  what  he  intended  to  convey  wras  an  opinion  that  photographers 
did  not  go  the  right  way  to  work,  which  is  intelligible,  although  open  to 
criticism.  “.  .  .  .  He  did  not  know  of  anything  more  difficult  than  to  hit 
the  correct  exposure.”  Agreed,  agreed!  “By  reversing  the  order  of 
the  process  it  was  quite  an  easy  matter.”  Hazy  words,  but  well  meant, 
of  course  ;  still,  why  cavil  at  faulty  diction  when  the  greatest  of  photo¬ 
graphic  riddles  is  going  to  be  answered  for  us  off-hand?  “  He  used  an 
instantaneous  shutter  of  his  own  invention  which  gave  an  exposure  of 


the  one-fiftieth  part  of  a  second,  and  with  this  he  exposed  all  his  plates, 
no  matter  what  the  nature  of  the  subject  or  light  might  be,  so  that  he 
knew  definitely  all  his  exposures  were  alike  and  uniform  :  it  was  then 
simply  a  matter  of  development.”  Oh,  indeed,  Mr.  Sharp !  A  fiftieth 
part  of  a  second,  no  matter  what  the  nature  of  the  subject  or  light  might 
be!  Truly,  if  this  is  “the  right  end  of  the  process,”  photography /km 
been  worked  at  the  wrong  end  with  a  vengeance,  and  we  have  not  only 
been  an  unconscionable  long  time  in  finding  it  out,  but  now  that  the 
terrible  revelation  has  at  length  been  made  must  feel  exceedingly  foolish 
fellows,  and  no  end  angry  with  ourselves.  Seconds  and  minutes,  gentle¬ 
men?  Pooh!  how  absurd!  It  is  almost  with  a  blush  that  one  avows 
that  thus  far  it  has  been  our  fixed  belief  that  an  exposure  so  brief  as  the 
fiftieth,  or  the  fifteenth,  or  the  fifth  part  of  a  second  should  only  be  givc-n 
to  brightly-lighted  moving  objects,  whereas,  if  we  had  only  known  before 
what  we  know  now,  it  might  have  been  given  to  anything  and  everything, 
no  matter  the  nature  of  the  light.  How  provoking,  to  be  sure  !  There 
never  was  the  least  necessity  to  expose  for  the  detail  in  the  shadows, 
allowing  the  well-illuminated  portions  of  the  picture  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  ;  it  never  should  have  mattered  twopence  whether  an  object  was 
half  a  mile  off  or  only  twenty  yards  ;  whether  the  sun  shone  or  whether 
it  didn’t ;  what  were  the  characteristics  of  our  lenses,  our  plates,  our  ; 
well,  we  ought  never  to  have  worried  ourselves  about  a  single  one  of 
the  bewildering  array  of  conditions  and  circumstances  with  which  the 
landscapist  considers  himself  called  upon  to  deal  ;  we  have  done  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  waste  time,  arithmetic,  temper,  study— in  short,  we 
have  “  worked  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  process  ”  with  a  persistency  and  a 
blindness  so  painful  that  it  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that, 
to  employ  a  favourite  colloquialism,  “  we  didn't  know  anything.  How 
could  we  when  Mr.  Sharp  knew  it  all,  and  has  jealously  concealed  the  pre¬ 
cious  wisdom  in  his  own  greedy  cranium  up  till  eight  o  clock  on  the  18tn 
of  May,  1888?  However,  let  us  be  profoundly  grateful  that  the  true 
philosophy  of  photographic  exposures  has  at  last  been  vouchsafed  to  US 
by  its  gifted  inventor — better  late  than  never.  And  how,  it  will  be  asked, 
does  the  exquisitely  simple  Sharperian  system  work  in  practice  ?  Turn 
we  to  its  revered  parent  for  an  answer.  “  The  developer  he  used  .  .  .  ■ ; 
he  did  not  know  the  ingredients  (that  was  a  matter  of  detail),  it  was.  sold 
ready  made  up.”  May  it  be  timidly  hinted,  in  reply  to  this  extraordinary 
statement,  that  every  photographer  with  a  trace  of  intelligent  curiosity  in 
his  mental  economy  is  always  at  some  pains  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  ingredients  of  his  developer ;  for  if,  as  Mr.  Sharp  tells  ns,  n 
[photography]  is  simply  a  matter  of  development,”  surely  the  knowledge 
is  of  paramount  interest  to  us  all  (bar  one),  or  ought  to  be.  at  any  rate. 
Still,  let  us  see  how  Mr.  Sharp’s  system  works  without  the  knowledge. 
“  He  had  tried  all  kinds  of  plates  ;  some  were  much  better  than  others 
this,  if  hardly  obvious,  is  possibly  true — “but  his  experience  told  him 
that  they  were  all  mixed,  in  fact,  he  believed  there  were  hundred!-  sold 
with  very  little  or  no  sensitive  medium  upon  them,  for  they  would,  not 
develop.”  Very  likely  ;  and  when  we  all  decide  to  give  the  fiftieth  pan. 
of  a  second,  “  no  matter  what  the  nature  of  the  subject  or  light  ma.v  DC, 
this  modest  estimate  will  need  revision,  for  “  the  number  of  plates  len 
“  sold  with  little  or  no  sensitive  medium  upon  them  will  not  lmpiooa  y 
rise  to  hundreds  of  thousands.  Yet  what  a  subtle  and  suie  deduction  . 
Mr.  Sharp’s  plates  “  would  not  develop,”  hence  they  were  insensitive 
Develop  what?  Sparkling  negatives  full  of  detail  and  contrast,  obtained 
in  the  fiftieth  part  of  a  second,  no  matter,  Ac.,  and  with  a  de\elopei  of 
which  the  ingredients  were  unknown  ?  Oh,  Mr.  Sharp.  For  jears  we 
have  believed  in  the  exalted  sensitiveness  of  modern  dry  plates,  have 
admired  the  niceties  of  skill  and  judgment  demanded  in  accurately 
gauging  a  single  exposure,  and  have  been  absorbed  in  the  tascinanug 
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science  of  the  development  of  the  latent  photographic  image,  and  now  we 
learn  that  “hundreds  of  plates  are  sold  with  very  little,”  &c.,  that  “we 
may  dispense  with  the  judgment  required  for  each  exposure  altogether,” 
and  that  in  development  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  faintest  notion 
of  the  ingredients  we  employ.  What  savage  iconoclasm  !  And,  again  we 
murmur,  “  Oh,  Mr.  Sharp !”  and  almost  feel  inclined  to  snivel  and  fall 
pathetic,  but  that  we  have  an  unfulfilled  mission  to  keep  us  conscious, 
viz.,  to  judge  how  the  Sharperian  system  works  from  the  recorded  ex¬ 
periences  of  its  one  and  only  apostle,  for  thus  far  we  have  not  found  out. 
So  let  us  pursue  the  amazing  gospel  according  to  Sharp  to  the  bitter  end 
without  any  further  break,  and  we  shall  know  all  about  it,  we  hope. 
“  There  was  another  advantage,  viz.,  the  saving  of  time  when  on  holi¬ 
day  tours.  For  instance,  in  a  recent  tour  to  Norway,  he  exposed  two 
hundred  and  fifty  plates,  which,  according  to  the  usual  plan  of  working, 
would  have  taken  two  to  four  seconds’  exposure  for  each  plate — averaging, 
say,  three  seconds,  or  a  total  exposure  for  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  plates, 
twelve  minutes  thirty  seconds  ;  whereas  by  his  plan  ....  the  total  ex¬ 
posure  ....  was  reduced  to  only  five  seconds,  thus  saving  twelve  minutes 
twenty-five  seconds,  and  this  enabled  him  to  catch  his  steamer  for 
England,  but  by  the  old  plan  he  must  have  missed  it,”  &c.  Here,  then, 
we  have  the  fruits  of  the  great  Sharp  apostacy,  the  net  result  of  his 
bold  innovation,  a  demonstration  of  the  superiority  of  the  new  method 
over  the  old  :  to  wit,  a  “  saving  ”  of  twelve  minutes  twenty-five  seconds, 
and  the  being  enabled  to  catch  a  steamer  !  How  valuable.  May  one  ask 
how  many  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  plates  yielded  negatives  worth 
printing  from  ;  how  many  were  found  to  have  been  fatally  under  exposed ; 
liow  many  had  anything  at  all  on  them  after  fixation  save  a  coat  of  gelatine ; 
in  fact,  how  many  of  them  were  wurth  as  much  as  a  tinker’s  anathema  ? 
The  silence  on  these  points  is  unaccountable  ;  we  miss  the  time-honoured 
line,  ‘  ‘  Several  dozen  excellent  negatives  were  passed  round  in  illustration 
of,”  &c.  Were  there  any  to  pass  round  ? 

A  reperusal  of  the  report,  from  which  the  quoted]  remarks  dwelt  upon 
have  been  extracted,  gives  rise  to  the  conviction  that  after  all  the  account 
of  the  proceedings  alleged  to  have  taken  place  at  the  Manchester  meeting 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  wild  joke,  perpetrated  by  some  humourist 
who  has  mistaken  these  pages  for  those  of  the  Fleet-street  Charivari. 
The  whole  thing,  in  fine,  is  meant  to  be  read  as  it  was  “  rote,”  viz., 
“  sarcastic.”  There  was  not  any  meeting  of  the  Society  in  question  on 
the  18th  ult.,  because  that  body  has  no  existence  in  fact ;  the  “  Stagger 
Holme  Hotel  ”  is  a  malicious  invention  of  the  Lawsonite  brain,  and  “  Mr. 
Sharp  ”  is  as  unreal  a  personage  as  Mrs.  Harris.  One  admits  all  this  with 
unwillingness  and  regret,  for  “  Mr.  Sharp  ”  is  so  thoroughly  typical  of 
many  “photographers”  we  have  to  sit  under  at  latter-day  society  meetings 
that  one  may  possibly  be  forgiven  for  having  used  so  much  ink  in  the 
process  of  “  reduction  ”  to  which  he  has  been  subjected.  We  will  for  the 
nonce  regard  the  Manchester  soothsayer  as  less  shadowy  than  he  really 
is,  and  humbly  warn  the  tyro,  tourist  or  not,  that  to  give  a  “  uniform 
exposure  of  the  one-fiftieth  part  of  a  second,  no  matter  what  the  nature 
of  the  subject  or  the  light  may  be,”  is  not  “working  at  the  right  end  of  the 
process  ;  ”  that  a  knowledge  of  the  ingredients  of  a  developing  solution 
is  something  more  than  a  “  detail and  that,  although  commercial  dry 
plates  may  be,  and  probably  are,  “all  mixed,”  the  belief  that  “  hundreds 
are  sold  with  little  or  no  sensitive  medium  upon  them”  is  that  of  an 
apocryphal  individual  to  whose  utterances  nobody  would  be  so  absurd  as  to 
attach  any  importance  at  all.  This  done,  we  may  be  permitted  to  take  a 
respectful  adieu  of  “Mr.  Sharp,”  entrusting  him  to  the  future  care  of  those 
of  his  fellow  members  who  are  fond  of  indulging  in  the  quaint  custom  of 
constructing  their  stands  and  shutters  “  out  of  things  of  no  further  use, 
and  found  about  the  house,”  and  in  particular  to  the  tender  custody  of 
the  beautifully  confident  soul,  who,  in  reply  to  the  usual  question  from 
the  chair,  “  Has  any  member  anything  to  communicate  for  the  good  of 
photography  in  general,  and  this  Society  in  particular  ?  ”  boldly  “  thought 
....  from  the  valuable  communications  they  had  had  that  night,  it  was 
quite  evident  they  possessed  talents  sufficient  to  revolutionise  photography 
in  theory  as  well  as  in  practice.”  Very  likely  ;  but  up  to  the  moment  of 
going  to  press  nothing  phenomenal  has  happened,  though  it  may  be  that 
we  are  allowed  to  go  on  “  working  photography  at  the  wrong  end  of  the 
process”  until  we  hear  from  “Mr.  Sharp”  again,  which,  seeing  that  “the 
members  then  adjourned”  not  to  a  future  date,  but  “from  labour  to 
refreshment,”  will  be  nobody  can  tell  when.  Thomas  Bedding. 

- — - — ♦> - — 

SOME  FEINTING  EXPERIMENTS. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York.] 
During  the  past  winter  I  have  been  engaged  in  making  a  series  of 
experiments  in  printing  and  toning,  using,  mainly,  plain  salted  papers 
of  various  kinds.  While  the  albumen  print,  with  its  bright,  glossy  surface, 
is  undeniably  beautiful,  and  no  doubt  will  long  prevail  with  the  popular 
taste,  to  my  mind  the  effects  to  be  had  by  the  use  of  mat  surface  papers 
are  preferable  for  their  artistic  values,  and  I  am  not  alone  in  thinking 
this  way,  as  can  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  publications  of  the  last  few 
months,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  several  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  various  societies  having  read  papers  in  which  they  declared 
themselves  to  be  greatly  in  favour  of  mat  surface  prints  ;  to  this  feeling, 
no  doubt,  is  also  due  the  extensive  use  of  bromide  and  platinotype  papers. 


I  have  not  found  the  bromide  paper  to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  the 
generality  of  results  being  cold  and  sometimes  harsh  ;  the  platinotype 
also  gives  cold  tones,  which  may  be  varied  by  a  sepia,  but  none  have  the 
effect  or  variety  of  tones  that  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  plain  silvered 
paper.  The  paper  that  I  have  found  most  suitable  for  general  work  is 
known  commercially  as  plain  Saxe  paper  ;  ltives,  No.  74,  also  giving  good 
results,  the  method  of  procedure  with  which  most  of  you  are  doubtless  already 
familiar,  can  be  briefly  outlined :  The  paper  is  first  salted  by  floating  on, 
or  immersion  in,  a  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium  in  water,  the 
strength  of  the  solution  being  from  eight  to  twelve  grains  to  the  ounce, 
or  a  mixture  of  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  ammonium  may  be  used.  It  is 
then  hung  up  to  dry,  and  can  be  silvered  as  soon  as  dried,  or  be  kept  for 
any  length  of  time  before  silvering ;  the  silvering  can  be  performed  on 
the  ordinary  bath,  or  a  special  strength  of  bath  may  be  used  for  special 
negatives,  or  a  silver  bath  of  the  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  may  be  used. 
The  paper  is  then  hung  up  to  dry  as  before,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
ordinary  silver  bath,  can  be  fumed  before  printing.  In  this  stage  the 
paper  will  keep  good  for  three  or  four  days  if  excluded  from  light,  the 
ammonium  nitrate  paper  spoiling  soonest.  After  printing  it  is  toned  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  or  with  special  toning  baths,  or  may  be  fixed  with¬ 
out  toning,  each  process  having  its  individual  peculiarity  of  result.  If 
unsized  papers  are  used,  it  will  be  found  best  to  size  them  before  salting, 
or  they  can  be  salted  and  sized  in  the  same  bath.  Gelatine  is  frequently 
used  for  this  purpose,  also  Iceland  moss,  and  various  resins.  While  I 
have  tried  several  different  salting  and  sizing  solutions,  and  also  various 
toning  baths,  I  have  made  special  experiments  in  the  use  of  different 
papers,  such  as  varieties  of  Japanese  parchment  papers,  Japanese  tissue 
papers,  Whatman’s  drawing  paper,  the  paper  that  is  used  for  bromine 
prints,  and  even  the  common  cardboard  mounts  themselves,  each  paper 
giving  a  different  result,  so  that  you  have  at  your  command  an  almost 
infinite  variety  of  tones  and  effects.  To  begin  with  the  plain  Saxe  or 
Eives  papers,  I  have  here  some  specimens  from  both,  direct  and  enlarged 
negatives.  The  paper  w'as  salted  in  a  bath  containing  12  grains  of  the 
chloride  of  ammonium  to  the  ounce  of  water,  then  silvered  in  a  bath 
containing  40  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  toned 
in  a  bath  composed  of  carbonate  of  soda,  50  grains  ;  phosphate  soda,  G2 
grains;  chloride  of  sodium,  30  grains;  water,  32  ounces,  with  gold  from 
10  to  15  grains,  the  result,  as  you  see,  being  from  purple  tone  to  a  warm 
black.  The  next  specimens  that  I  have  to  show'  you  were  salted  and 
silvered  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first,  but  were  toned  with  platinum. 
I  tried  at  first  some  of  the  published  platinum  toning  formula;,  but 
although  I  obtained  some  good  results,  they  were  so  irregular  that  I 
tried  to  devise  a  formula  of  my  own,  and  found  one  that,  to  me,  seems 
perfectly  satisfactory.  It  is  composed  of  platinic  chloride,  1  grain, 
and  1G  ounces  of  water,  neutralised  with  potassium  carbonate,  and  \  to  1 
drachm  formic  acid  added.  If  the  toning  is  carried  far  enough,  a  fine 
platinum  black  is  the  result.  Warmer  than  the  platinotype,  if  not 
carried  so  far  ;  a  sepia  results,  which  is  admirable  for  some  subjects.  In 
all  these  manipulations  with  plain  paper,  over  toning  is  to  be  avoided,  as 
a  flat  print  is  always  the  result.  The  toning  with  platinum  has  this  also 
to  recommend  it,  it  is  the  cheapest  form  of  silver  printing  with  toning 
that  I  know  of  ;  cheaper  than  gold.  I  have  successfully  toned  two 
18  x  22  sheets  of  paper  with  one  grain  of  platinum,  although  usually  I 
allow  one  grain  to  each  sheet.  In  those  last  specimens,  you  will  notice 
one  that  was  silvered  with  ammonia  nitrate  solution ;  here  are  some 
others  treated  the  same  way,  and  to  show  you  the  difference  I  have 
mounted  on  the  same  card  a  print  from  the  same  negative,  silvered  and 
toned  in  the  regular  way.  You  will  notice  that  the  plain  silver  bath  gives 
warmer  tones,  the  ammonia  nitrate  giving  a  bluish  black.  One  of  the 
prints  from  the  ammonia  nitrate  bath  I  toned  with  acetate  of  lead,  with 
the  result  of  a  warmer  tone  ;  and  here  are  some  specimens  comparing  the 
tone  produced  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  by  the  phosphate  of  soda  bath,  and 
also  by  the  chloro-bromide  toning  solution  ;  one  of  them  has  been  fixed 
without  toning.  All  these  prints  were  fumed  with  the  exception  of  those 
so  marked.  These  two  pictures  were  printed  on  the  ordinary  common 
cardboard  mounts  direct,  one  was  toned  and  one  was  fixed  without 
toning.  And  here  are  two  printed  on  Whatman’s  double  elephant  paper  ; 
the  paper  being  unsized,  the  image  has  a  sunken  appearance.  This  one 
is  printed  on  French  torchon  mat  paper,  such  as  is  used  for  mats  on 
engravings,  etchings,  and  the  like  ;  it  was  sized  with  gelatine. 

The  next  that  I  have  to  show  you  are  on  Japanese  tissue  paper — I  call 
it  this  for  want  of  a  better  name — it  is  used  by  the  Japanese  for  wrapping 
up  small  articles,  such  as  bronzes,  &c. ,  and  is  very  inexpensive.  Some  I 
have  toned  in  the  chloro-bromide  toning  solution,  others  in  the  regular 
way  ;  and  others  still,  fixed  in  hypo  without  toning,  the  effect  produced 
is  very  like  an  India  proof  etching.  The  paper  is  of  long  fibre  and  very 
tough,  and  will  not  tear  easily,  even  when  wet,  but  must  not  be  rubbed, 
as  then  it  rolls  up  like  moist  blotting  paper.  I  have  a  few  here  on  the 
paper  that  is  used  to  print  the  India  proof  etchings  ;  you  see  the  tone  is 
very  different.  I  have  also  here  some  prints  on  Japanese  parchment 
paper  of  two  grades,  light  and  heavy,  and  also  some  from  the  same 
negatives  on  the  tissue  paper,  as  a  comparison  ;  the  red  obtained  on  the 
parchment  paper  by  simply  fixing,  without  toning,  I  think  quite  hand¬ 
some.  Of  course  it  is  quite  impossible  to  see  fully  the  tones  by  gaslight ; 
they  present  a  very  different  appearance  by  day.;  and  these  moonlight 
effects  I  am  afraid  you  cannot  see  at  all,  because  their  chief  beauty  is  in 
their  tone,  which  is  a  delicate  olive ;  they  are  on  albumen  paper,  as  you 
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see,  and  are  from  Mr.  Singer’s  beautiful  negatives.  The  way  to  obtain 
them  is  to  overprint  very  much,  in  fact  “burn  the  print,”  as  photo¬ 
graphers  say,  then  tone  and  fix  in  the  regular  way,  and  then  immerse  in 
a  bath  containingone  drachm  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  twenty  ounces  of  water ; 
transfer  them  back  to  the  hypo,  and  if  not  light  enough,  reimmerse  in 
the  acid  bath.  This  can  be  repeated  as  often  as  desired,  but  always  be  sure 
to  end  with  the  hypo  bath,  after  which,  wash  in  the  regular  way 
In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  plain 
paper  prints  may  be  reasonably  said  to  be  permanent ;  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  instances  where  prints  made  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  ago 
are  still  as  good  as  when  made,  showing  no  signs  of  fading,  that  bugbear 
of  the  photographer,  and  which,  I  believe,  is  mainly  due  to  albumen,  and 
not  hypo,  as  has  been  stated  in  some  publications. 

Edward  Leaming. 
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AN  AMATEUR’S  DAY  IN  GLOUCESTER  AND  ITS  CATHEDRAL. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Sheffield  Photographic  Society.] 

There  may,  perhaps,  be  members  present  to  whom  the  locality  of  which 
I  am  to  treat  this  evening  is  much  more  familiar  than  to  the  speaker, 
and  if  so  I  would  ask  such  to  regard  any  description  of  mine  as  being 
“  How  it  strikes  a  stranger.”  Having  it  on  the  authority  of  Shakespeare 
that  “the  cat  will  mew,  the  dog  will  have  his  day,”  I  take  leave  to  say 
that,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  enthusiastic  amateur  photographer  is  only 
too  glad  when  he  can  avail  himself  of  the  same  privilege  as  his  canine 
friend. 

During  last  summer,  having  to  content  myself  with  sundry  day  excur¬ 
sions  in  lieu  of  any  lengthened  holiday,  I  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  railway 
companies’  announcements.  Being  in  Sheffield  towards  the  close  of 
August,  and  observing  that  the  ubiquitous  Cook  offered  to  convey  one 
during  the  forthcoming  week  to  Cheltenham,  Gloucester,  or  Bristol,  and 
back  in  a  day,  I  resolved  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity.  The  choice 
lay  between  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  as  I  was  not  aware  that  Cheltenham 
possessed  any  particular  claim  on  a  photographer’s  attention.  Deciding 
in  favour  of  Gloucester,  the  next  step  was  to  write  to  the  Dean  for  per¬ 
mission  to  photograph  in  the  cathedral.  Receiving  a  courteous  reply  in 
the  affirmative  I  set  about  providing  ammunition  in  the  form  of  sixteen 
dry  plates  of  various  makers  contained  in  eight  double  slides.  These 
with  a  5  x  4  camera  and  three  doublet  lenses  of  7  inches,  \\  inches,  and 
inches  focus  respectively,  formed  a  tolerably  heavy  burden  as  times 
now  go,  though  a  mere  feather  weight  when  compared  with  the  huge 
loads  with  which  an  enthusiastic  friend  and  I  were  wont  to  penetrate 
some  of  the  remotest  fastnesses  of  the  North  Riding  in  the  days  of  wet 
collodion.  Thus  equipped,  I  left  Sheffield  shortly  after  midnight  on 
Sunday,  and  I  here  take  the  liberty  of  introducing  a  photograph  of  the 
starting-point  (No.  1)  in  the  belief  that  many  of  our  members  will  be 
glad  to  recognise  an  old  acquaintance.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
this  was  not  taken  at  midnight,  but  about  twelve  o’clock  at  noon  in  the 
previous  week.  Being  safely  landed  at  Gloucester  about  half-past  four  on 
Monday  morning,  which  was  a  considerably  earlier  hour  than  I  had 
counted  on,  I  must  say  I  was  anything  but  favourably  impressed  with 
the  surroundings  on  alighting  from  the  train,  the  station  being  a  mean¬ 
looking  wooden  erection,  badly  lighted  by  a  skylight  here  and  there. 

There  was  evidently  no  scope  for  the  exposure  of  a  plate  here.  Booking 
the  luggage,  I  sallied  forth  into  the  city.  Day  was  just  breaking,  the 
most  prominent  object  which  greeted  the  eye  being  the  tower  of  the 
cathedral,  lifting  its  head  above  the  roofs  of  the  surrounding  houses.  No 
house  of  refuge  or  refreshment  being  open  at  this  untimely  hour,  there 
appeared  to  be  nothing  for  it  but  perambulating  the  streets  for  the  next 
hour  or  two  with  the  exception  of  making  a  survey  of  the  exterior  of  the 
cathedral.  The  city,  I  observed,  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  two 
broad  streets  intersecting  each  other  form  respectively  Northgate,  South- 
gate,  Eastgate,  and  Westgate,  which  constitute  the  chief  business 
thoroughfares.  At  the  corner  of  Eastgate  and  Southgate  stands  the 
church  of  St.  Michael,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city,  of  which  more  anon. 

Taking  my  way  along  Westgate,  and  turning  down  one  of  those  quaint 
narrow  streets  with  which  most  of  our  old  cities  abound,  I  came  at  once 
upon  the  south  side  of  the  cathedral.  My  first  feeling  was  one  of  dis¬ 
appointment  at  finding  it,  like  too  many  such  edifices,  so  closely  hemmed 
in  by  houses,  and  in  addition  by  sundry  rows  of  trees,  that  I  feared  it 
would,  be  quite  impossible,  even  with  the  shortest  focus  lens,  to  include 
anything  in  the  way  of  a  good  general  view  of  it.  It  only  possesses  a 
central  tower,  but  it  is  one  of  remarkably  light  and  graceful  proportions. 
The  south  porch  or  entrance  door,  however,  was  the  feature  which  chiefly 
arrested  my  attention,  with  its  finely  carved  canopies  and  niches  filled 
with  statuary,  and  I  at  once  marked  it  out  as  a  fitting  subject  for  the 
exposure  of  a  plate  or  two.  I  had  scarcely  completed  my  survey  when  I 
heard  the  unwelcome  pattering  of  raindrops  among  the  trees.  The 
shower  increased  to  a  perfect  deluge,  and  to  avoid  the  evil  effects  of  over 
exposure  I  was  fain  to  flee  for  shelter  to  a  neighbouring  archway,  where 
I  was  held  prisoner  for  the  next  hour.  The  cathedral  clock  meanwhile 
struck  five,  the  chimes  at  that  hour  playing  a  melancholy  tune  in  the 
minor  mode  which  entirely  harmonised  with  my  own  feelings. 

But  all  things  have  an  end,  and  so  had  the  rain,  which  lapsed  into  a 
drizzling  mist,  and  I  ventured  out  in  search  of  breakfast,  during  the 
despatch  of  which  I  considered  what  was  best  to  be  done  in  such  weather, 
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the  only  resource  appearing  to  be  the  cathedral  interior.  However,  by 
the  time  the  meal  was  finished,  the  fog  had  cleared,  the  Sun  began  to 
snow  himself,  and  the  possibility  of  sixteen  sparkling  negatives  to  flit 
before  my  mental  vision.  Taking  the  road  to  the  docks,  which  lay  with¬ 
in  ten  minutes’  walk,  I  hastily  took  stock  of  their  photographic  capabilities, 
which,  to  my  eye,  appeared  to  be  very  small,  stacks  of  timber  and  tall 
warehouses  being  anything  but  inviting  adjuncts  to  views  of  whipping 
Retracing  my  steps  to  the  cathedral,  I  found  it  just  opening.  On 
entering  I  was  struck  by  the  contrast  the  nave  presents  to  the  exterior  of 
the  building.  Instead  of  the  slender  clustered  columns  one  would 
naturally  expect  to  find  there,  huge  cylindrical  pillars  meet  the  eve,  their 
massiveness  and  simplicity  testifying  at  once  to  their  Norman*  origin. 
Presenting  my  credentials  to  the  head  verger  I  found  myself  quite  at 
liberty  to  wander  where  I  chose,  provided,  as  usual,  that  I  cleared  out  of 
the. way  before  the  commencement  of  the  service.  Acting  under  his 
advice,  I  placed  myself  under  the  guidance  of  an  under  verger  about  to 
conduct  a  party,  and  found  it  an  excellent  plan,  as  one  got  a  good  idea  of 
what  was  to  be  seen  and  done,  saving  much  valuable  time  later  on  in  the 
day.  The  contrast  between  the  nave  and  the  choir  is  most  striking,  the 
choir  being  in  the  lightest  and  most  graceful  form  of  the  so-called 
“Perpendicular”  style  of  architecture.  The  number  of  small  chapels 
clustered  in  the  aisles  round  the  choir  is  also  remarkable,  but  of  these  I 
have  not  time  to  speak  in  detail.  By  the  time  our  inspection  was  com¬ 
pleted  service  was  nearly  commencing. 

Retracing  my  steps  to  the  railway  station  I  again  secured  my  photo¬ 
graphic  impedimenta ,  and,  bringing  them  to  the  cathedral,  I  commenced 
operations,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  with  the  interior,  by  the 
exposure  of  one  of  Fry’s  German  plates  on  a  view  of  the  nave,  looking 
west,  from  beneath  the  choir  screen,  giving  it  ten  minutes;  the  light  being 
poor  the  negative  lacked  brilliancy  and  was  somewhat  marred  by  halation 
of  the  west  window,  at  which  I  was  rather  surprised,  as  its  colouring  is  by 
no  means  of  the  most  actinic  hue.  The  accompanying  print  (No.  2) 
shows  the  result,  and  in  it  I  have  endeavoured  to  minimise  the  defect  by 
masking  the  other  part  of  the  negative.  My  next  attempt  was  made  in 
the  north  aisle,  looking  eastward.  As  the  light  had  improved  I  gave 
seven  minutes’  exposure  to  a  Fry’s  German  plate,  and  the  result  turned 
out  more  successfully,  as  the  print  No  3  shows.  Fearing,  however,  that 
my  swing  back  had  not  been  set  quite  plumb,  I  exposed  a  second  plate 
on  the  same  subject,  from  a  slightly  different  point,  giving  about  the 
same  exposure,  with  the  result  shown  in  the  print  No.  4.  Crossing  over 
to  the  south  aisle  I  made  an  exposure  of  another  German  plate  on  it, 
still  looking  eastward  ;  but  owing  to  an  unforeseen  occurrence  this  ended 
somewhat  disastrously.  The  aisles  at  Gloucester  contain  many  mural 
tablets  of  greater  or  less  merit,  and  I  found  myself  considerably  hindered 
by  the  numerous  visitors  strolling,  or  what  to  a  photographer  is  still 
more  objectionable,  standing  about  and  reading  the  inscriptions  thereon. 
This  necessitated  the  frequent  capping  of  the  lens  and  consequent  up¬ 
setting  of  calculations  as  to  exposure.  During  the  exposure  of  the 
aforesaid  plate  I  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  way  in  which  a  certain 
swain  accompanied  by  his  inamorata  persisted  in  wandering  up  and 
down  the  aisle,  diligently  perusing  those  memorials  of  the  departed, 
evidently  quite  oblivious  to  everything  and  everybody  except  each  other. 
Presently,  by  jostling  against  the  back  of  one  of  the  seats,  the  gentle¬ 
man  knocked  the  front  leg  of  the  tripod  about  four  inches  out  of  its 
place.  I  dare  say  I  looked  daggers,  though  I  used  none,  as  I  replaced  the 
erring  leg  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its  place.  On  developing  of  course 
every  line  was  doubled,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  sounds  which 
might  have  been  heard  floating  on  the  ammoniacal  air  of  the  developing 
room  during  the  process  were  anything  but  complimentary  to  that 
young  man. 

As  it  was  now  past  noon  I  thought  it  time  to  make  my  way  outside  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  view  of  the  south  porch.  This  portion  of  the 
edifice  was  restored,  or  rather  entirely  renewed,  some  few  years  ago,  and 
is  adorned  with  some  fine  specimens  of  the  sculptor's  art.  I  exposed 
another  German  plate  on  it  for  two  seconds  in  sunshine,  and  the  print 
from  it  (No.  5)  will  convey  a  far  better  idea  of  its  beauty  than  any 
description  of  mine  could  possibly  do.  Looking  about  in  the  next  place 
for  a  suitable  point  from  which  to  obtain  the  best  general  view  of  the 
exterior,  I  could  see  no  better  spot  than  the  garden  of  a  house  occupied 
by  one  of  the  canons,  situated  to  the  south-east  of  the  cathedral,  and 
marked  “private  grounds.”  Venturing  in,  I  encountered  the  owner,  who, 
on  learning  my  errand,  at  once  gave  the  desired  permission,  and  in 
addition  pointed  out  the  most  favourable  point  of  view,  the  only 
stipulation  being  that  I  should  leave  out  the  “  ugly  house,"  meaning  his 
own  residence,  with  which  request  I  very  gladly  complied.  I  here 
exposed  two  plates,  a  “Britannia”  for  one  second,  in  sunshine,  and  an 
“Archer”  for  the  same  time  with  the  sun  clouded,  not  having  time  to 
await  its  reappearance  (Nos.  6  and  7).  The  short-focus  lens  was  here 
absolutely  necessary,  much  as  I  disliked  its  use.  This,  the  south-east 
side,  is  the  only  position  for  a  general  view,  except  that  from  the  tower 
of  St.  John’s  Church,  about  a  hundred  yards  further  away,  and  as  I  saw 
by  photographs  in  the  city,  the  elevation  gives  a  bird  s-eye  view  of  the 
building.  Resuming  my  labours  inside  I  exposed  my  next  plate,  a  Fiy  a 
German,  in  the  choir,  looking  westward,  obtaining  a  tolerable  nega¬ 
tive  with  ten  minutes’  exposure.  The  dark  woodwork  of  the  stalls  and 
the  light  colour  of  the  stone  used  throughout  the  building  proved  a 
trying  contrast,  as  the  print  from  it  (No.  8)  shows. 
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Turning  eastward  I  made  my  next  attempt  on  the  reredos,  a  fine  piece 
of  sculpture  designed  by  the  late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  and  representing  in  its 
three  panels  the  Nativity,  the  Entombment,  and  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord. 
The  result  was  not  very  successful  from  the  subject  being  very  unevenly 
lighted.  The  print  (No.  9)  shows  where  the  defect  lies.  I  found  it  requi¬ 
site  here  to  shoe  the  points  of  the  tripod  with  pieces  of  cork,  with  which 
I  had  come  provided,  the  choir  floor  being  laid  with  highly  glazed  tiles, 
which  afforded  no  foothold  to  the  stand  and  very  little  to  its  owner,  who 
was  compelled  to  move  in  very  gingerly  style  over  their  polished  surface. 
The  time  for  afternoon  service  now  approached,  which  is  at  Gloucester 
rather  early,  being  about  half-past  three.  I  accordingly  suspended 
operations,  and  went  in  quest  of  something  wherewith  to  appease  the 
aching  void  within.  This  feat  being  accomplished  I  returned  to  my 
labours,  the  scene  of  which  was  now  removed  to  the  Lady  Chapel,  which 
appears  almost  detached  from  the  main  body  of  the  cathedral.  It  is  in 
the  pure  Perpendicular  style,  and  contains  five  very  large  windows  on  each 
side,  in  addition  to  the  great  east  window,  there  being  apparently  more 
window  than  wall.  Here  I  exposed  an  “  Archer  ”  plate  for  four  minutes, 
and  the  print  (No.  10)  shows  the  result,  this  exposure  being  somewhat  too 
long.  The  beautifully  sculptured  reredos  immediately  beneath  the  east 
window,  with  its  niches  and  canopies,  was  shamefully  mutilated  by  the 
Puritans,  the  greater  part  of  it  being  battered  nearly  flat  with  the  wall, 
and  so  it  remains  to  this  day.  My  next  plate,  a  German,  was  ex¬ 
posed  from  within  the  communion  rail  of  the  Lady  Chapel  (which  is 
seen  in  No.  10).  Giving  it  five  minutes,  the  result  is  to  be  seen  in  No.  11, 
and  I  think  it  must  be  pronounced  satisfactory.  You  may  notice  here 
the  curious  wedge-shaped  plan  of  the  building,  narrower  at  its  western 
end  than  at  the  eastern.  A  short-focus  lens  is  imperatively  needed  here 
to  convey  anything  like  an  adequate  view  of  the  building,  which  is  both 
short  and  wide. 

A  bit  of  Early  English  work  in  the  north  transept  had  attracted  my 
attention  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  and  thither  I  directed  my  way, 
and  exposed  a  German  plate  thereon.  The  result,  which  by  no  means 
came  up  to  my  expectations,  is  seen  in  the  print  from  it  (No.  12.)  This 
subject  also  requires  the  use  of  a  short-focus  lens.  Proceeding  thence  to 
the  cloisters,  the  like  of  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  England  or  pro¬ 
bably  elsewhere,  either  as  regards  size  or  architecture,  I  made  three 
exposures.  The  first  being  a  German  plate,  I  gave  it  five  minutes  in 
good  light,  which  I  imagined  was  sufficient,  but  the  development  not 
being  pushed  far  enough,  the  resulting  negative  proved  too  thin  for 
vigorous  printing,  as  may  be  seen  in  No.  13.  This  shows  the  eastern 
side  of  the  cloister,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  as  regards  preserva¬ 
tion.  The  next  plate,  an  “Archer,”  was  exposed  on  the  same  subject, 
from  a  slightly  different  point,  for  four  minutes,  and  gave  a  negative 
which  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  accompanying  print  from  it  (No.  14), 
however,  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  tout  ensemble  which  greets  the  eye 
when  the  afternoon  sun,  falling  on  the  stained  glass’  with]  which]  the 
windows  on  this  side  the  cloister  are  filled,  throws  their  colouring  in 
rainbow-like  hues  on  pavement  and  wall. 

Time  being  precious  was  all  too  short  for  musing  on  such  glories,  and 
I  turned  my  attention  to  the  south  side  of  the  cloister ;  this  differs  in 
one  respect  from  the  other  three,  being  filled  with  deep  recesses,  each 
lighted  by  a  small  two-light  window.  These  places  were  used  by  the 
monks  for  reading  and  meditation,  as  also  for  writing,  hence  the  name 
which  it  bears,  the  “  Scriptorium.”  The  print  (No.  15)  gives,  perhaps,  as 
good  a  rendering  of  it  as  can  be  had.  It  is  from  a  German  plate,  and 
had  five  minutes’  exposure.  The  windows  facing  north,  the  scribes  would 
never,  of  course,  be  troubled  by  the  glare  of  sunlight — our  forefathers,  300 
years  ago,  being  quite  as  well  aware  of  the  value  of  a  north  light  as  are 
their  posterity  who  follow  the  photographic  art  to-day.  Though  I  have 
no  photograph  of  it  to  show,  I  may  just  mention  that  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  cloister  is  a  very  curious  lavatory  or  series  of  recesses 
furnished  with  a  long  stone  trough  for  water,  while  in  the  wall  behind  is 
a  recess  in  which  the  towels  were  hung.  Being  rather  badly  placed  so 
far  as  lighting  is  concerned,  I  did  not  attempt  it. 

Re-entering  the  cathedral,  the  next  plate  was  exposed  on  a  view  of  the 
nave,  looking  eastward.  The  light  by  this  time  was  getting  weaker,  and 
I  gave  six  minutes,  the  plate  being  an  “Archer.”  The  resulting  negative 
was  disfigured  by  halation  from  the  east  window,  as  print  No.  16  shows. 
My  last  plate,  also  an  “Archer,”  was  exposed  on  a  very  beautiful  mural 
monument,  by  Flaxman,  in  the  north  aisle,  to  which  I  gave  four  minutes. 
It  is  to  the  memory  of  a  lady  who,  with  her  infant,  died  on  the  voyage 
from  India,  in  the  year  1784,  and  was  buried  at  sea,  the  text  “  The  Sea 
shall  give  up  her  dead”  being  inscribed  above  it.  The  print  (No.  17)  gives 
a  fair  rendering  of  it.  No  sooner  had  I  got  this  subject  focussed  than  a 
gentleman  visitor  politely  placed  a  chair  for  a  lady  friend  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  in  front  of  the  camera,  that  she  might  examine  the  monument  at 
leisure.  As  she  rose  to  deposit  her  satchel  and  umbrella  in  a  convenient 
corner,  I  as  politely  moved  her  chair  out  of  range  of  the  lens  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  the  exposure.  This  concluded  the  operations  of  one  of  the 
busiest  days  in  my  photographic  experience.  Leaving  the  cathedral  I 
was  forcibly  reminded  of  another  interior  which  demanded  my  attention, 
and  on  which  the  expenditure,  not  only  of  a  plate,  but  also  of  a  cup  and 
saucer,  would  be  most  decidedly  beneficial.  Having  produced  a  very 
satisfactory  result  thereby,  and  finding  I  had  still  about  an  hour  to  spare, 
I  devoted  it  to  a  further  stroll  about  the  city. 

The  church  of  St.  Michael,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  came  in  for  a 


large  share  of  attention.  It  possesses  a  bold  and  massive  tower,  but  as 
the  only  accessible  point  for  a  photograph  is  from  the  north,  it  would 
require  an  operator  to  be  very  early  astir  some  fine  morning  in  June  or 
July.  I  noticed  in  the  shop  windows  photographs  of  a  splendidly  sculp- 
tured  reredos  which  adorns  its  interior.  The  view  along  Westgate,  with 
another  old  church,  the  spire  of  which  leans  dreadfully — having  been,  I 
was  told,  struck  by  lightning — would  furnish  another  good  subject  for  the 
exposure  of  a  plate.  Scattered  about  the  older  portions  of  the  city  arc 
many  quaint  old  timbered  houses,  but,  being  generally  flanked  by  more 
modern  buildings,  their  original  picturesqueness  is  greatly  diminished. 
The  front  of  one  of  these  edifices  appeared  to  me  to  overhang  the  street 
to  a  somewhat  alarming  extent,  leaning  forward  at  an  angle  of  about  45°. 

Mention  must  by  no  means  be  omitted  of  the  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  unfortunate  Bishop  Hooper,  who  suffered  death  at  the 
stake,  within  the  shadow  of  liis  own  cathedral,  in  the  year  1555.  The 
memorial  stands  in  St.  Mary’s-square,  immediately  outside  the  cathedral 
close,  and  represents  the  Bishop,  in  the  episcopal  dress  of  the  period, 
standing  beneath  a  canopy.  It  is  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  ill-fated 
prelate  perished,  and  I  very  much  regretted  that  the  time  at  my  disposal 
did  not  permit  me  to  secure  a  memento  of  it. 

Concluding  my  peregrination,  I  again  bent  my  steps  towards  the 
wooden  railway  station,  which  looked  about  as  uninviting  at  departure  as 
it  did  on  arrival.  The  return  train  shortly  making  its  appearance,  we 
were  again  soon  on  our  way.  Sheffield  was  reached  about  midnight,  and 
home  about  two  o’clock  next  morning.  Tumbling  into  bed,  in  a  very 
few  minutes  I  slept  the  sleep,  if  not  of  the  just,  at  any  rate  of  the 
laborious,  thus  ending  “  An  Amateur’s  Day  in  Gloucester  and  its 
Cathedral.”  Rout.  J.  Shields. 

- + - 
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Under  the  heading  of  “  Recreative  Photography  ”  L' Amateur  Photo- 
grap/ie  gives  some  very  simple  directions  for  taking  portraits  a  la 
marble  busts.  Hang  up  a  dead,  not  shiny,  black  cloth  or  velvet  to 
serve  as  a  background,  drape  the  sitter  with  a  black  skirt  or  -wrapper 
coming  as  high  as  the  armpits.  Powder  the  whole  head,  face,  and 
neck  with  a  puff  and  rice  powder.  Then  place  in  front  of  the  sitter 
a  piece  of  cardboard  cut  the  shape  of  the  outline  of  the  pedestal  of  a 
bust,  and  having  the  various  indentations  represented  by  light  and 
shade,  and  also  the  table  top  on  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  standing. 
This  sham  pedestal  having  been  pinned  in  front  of  the  sitter,  drape 
the  shoulders  and  the  body  as  far  down  as  to  cover  the  top  of  the 
cardboard  pedestal  with  a  piece  of  white  or  pale  blue  stuff,  then 
photograph.  A  variation  is  suggested  for  taking  infants  or  very 
small  children — same  background,  but  the  pedestal  replaced  by  large 
cabbage  leaves,  real  or  artificial,  arranged  so  as  to  give  the  idea  that 
the  child  is  popping  up  from  the  centre  of  a  cabbage.  This  may  be  a 
change  from  the  “Finding  of  Moses  ”  and  the  “Old  woman  that  lived 
in  a  shoe  ”  portraits  of  children.  For  the  success  of  the  plan  of  course 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  shaded  side  of  the  sham  pedestal  and  the 
shadow  side  of  the  sitter’s  head  are  the  same.  To  give  the  bust  the 
appearance  of  being  in  bronze  instead  of  in  marble,  print  a  carbon 
transfer  from  your  negative  and  transfer  it  to  bronzed  or  gilt  paper. 


The  Photogvaphisches  JVochenblatt  gives  Dr.  Lagrange’s  method  of 
converting  a  ferroprussiate  and  citrate  of  iron  print  into  a  black 
print.  He  floats  the  print  for  a  short  time  upon  a  weak  nitrate  of 
silver  bath,  which  makes  it  almost  entirely  disappear.  He  then 
removes  the  print  and  washes  out  all  the  free  nitrate,  then  brings 
back  the  print  as  a  black  picture  on  a  white  ground  by  placing  it  in  a 
bath  of  ferrous  oxalate. 


M.  Benoit,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  at  the  Lycee  of 
Toulouse,  has  tried  pyrocatechine  as  a  developer.  Pyrocatechine  is 
allied  to  hydroquinone,  and  M.  Benoit  finds  that  a  developer  similar 
to  the  hydroquinone  one,  only  containing  a  little  more  sulphite  of 
soda,  keeps  better  when  exposed  to  air  than  the  latter  does,  and  also 
gives  negatives  of  greater  purity  and  harmony.  The  high  price  of 
pyrocatechine  is  doubtless  an  objection,  but  if  the  demand  for  the 
substance  were  great  the  price  would  probably  come  down.  Also  a 
mixture  of  pyrocatechine  and  hydroquinone  is  a  bye-product  formed 
in  the  preparation  of  hydroquinone,  and  this  mixture,  -which  ought  to 
be  less  expensive  than  the  pure  pyrocatechine,  might  be  used  for 
photographic  purposes. 


In  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic  M.  Thouroude  has  an  article  on 
the  employment  of  artificial  lights  in  photo-micrography.  He  points 
out  that  though  the  rapid  processes  now  in  vogue  render  great  inten¬ 
sity  less  necessary  than  it  used  to  be,  and  the  cost  of  installation  and 
maintenance  causes  electric  arc  and  oxyhydrogen  lights  to  be  less  used 
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for  this  purpose  than  they  might  be,  they  still  present  the  valuable 
property  of  furnishing  an  almost  mathematical  luminous  point.  To 
any  one  who  does  not  mind  the  trouble  of  setting  up  and  keeping  in 
working  order  a  pile  of  a  dozen  or  so  of  elements,  he  recommends 
those  small  incandescent  lamps  of  about  twelve  volts.  The  absence 
of  any  great  amount  of  heat  is  one  of  the  incontestable  advantages  of 
an  incandescent  light,  and  the  little  luminous  globe  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  arranged  with  reference  to  the  microscope  so  as  to  allow  of 
all  the  necessary  combinations.  He  finds  the  light  of  a  petroleum 
lamp  very  white,  and  quite  luminous  enough  to  give  good  micro¬ 
graphs,  but  he  prefers  to  work  with  a  gas  flame,  though  it  is 
rather  yellower  and  presents  a  greater  extent  of  surface.  He  uses 
a  modification  of  the  Clamond  burner,  in  which  the  light  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  magnesium  framework  at  a  white  heat.  Herr  Stenglein  finds 
the  magnesium  flash  light  invaluable  for  instantaneous  photo-micro¬ 
graphy,  particularly  in  making  studies  of  bacteria.  He  uses  from  two 
to  four  grammes  of  magnesium  flash  powder  for  each  exposure. 


M.  d’Arsonval  has  lately  called  the  attention  of  the  Societe  de 
Biologie  to  another  gas  burner,  which  he  thinks  might  be  useful  to 
scientific  men.  It  is  one  of  a  number  of  new  burners  submitted  to 
him  by  M.  Levy  in  order  to  have  the  poisonousness  of  their  different 
products  of  combustion  determined.  The  burner  in  question  is  merely 
a  Bunsen,  surmounted  by  a  shade  made  of  tulle  steeped  in  chloride  of 
zirconium.  The  stuff  and  the  salt  being  both  decomposed  by  the 
heat,  there  remains  only  the  mere  skeleton  of  the  shade  in  extremely 
thin  zirconium,  which  the  heat  of  the  gas  raises  to  a  dazzling  white 
heat.  This  light  presents  all  the  qualities  of  the  oxyhydric  Drummond 
light — whiteness  and  steadiness.  It  is  very  photogenic,  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  light  for  microscopic  observations,  especially  of  preparations 
coloured  red,  and,  according  to  MM.  Malassez  and  Henocque,  it  is 
equally  well  adapted  to  the  microscopic  examination  of  blood.  M. 
d’Arsonval  has  found  it  useful  for  experiments  in  pure  optics,  for 
taking  photographic  negatives,  and,  with  some  slight  modifications, 
for  enlarging  with  the  lantern.  The  light  is  said  to  be  perfect  for 
reading  and  writing  by,  being  quite  steady  and  not  giving  out  more 
heat  than  an  oil  lamp.  The  inventor  is  the  Austrian  .Professor  Aiier. 


In  L' Amateur  Photographe,  M.  Lanier  recommends  the  following  way 
of  making  negatives  very  clean  and  brilliant : — Take  a  rag  and 
moisten  it  with  a  few  drops  of  essence  of  terebene  ;  rub  the  gelatine 
surface  of  the  negative,  and  when  the  rag  has  become  dry  moisten  it 
again  and  again  as  often  as  the  surface  of  the  plate  makes  it  necessary. 
A  negative  well  rubbed  up  in  this  way  shines  like  a  mirror. 


The  Photographisches  Archiv  gives  the  following  method  for  retouch¬ 
ing  unvarnished  gelatine  negatives: — Grind  a  small  quantity  of  resin 
to  powder,  and  spread  the  powder  upon  plate  with  about  a  third 
of  its  own  volume  of  sugar,  in  order  to  make  it  less  viscous  and 
glutinous.  Having  mixed  the  sugar  and  resin  well,  put  the  mixture 
in  a  small  bag  made  of  well  washed  muslin  and  dab  a  little  gently 
on  to  the  surface  which  is  to  be  retouched ;  or  it  would  be  sufficient 
if  a  little  of  the  powder  were  taken  up  by  the  point  of  the  fore¬ 
finger  and  applied  by  gentle  rubbing  to  the  surface  to  be  retouched 
until  a  surface  matt  enough  to  take  on  the  pencil  was  produced. 


The  same  publication  gives  the  following  formula  for  a  cheap 
varnish,  which  may  be  used  either  for  collodion  or  gelatine  negatives, 
and  which  keeps  well : — 

Bleached  lac  .  32  parts. 

Borax  . 8  „ 

Carbonate  of  soda  .  2  „ 

Glycerine .  1  or  2 

Water .  320  „ 

Dissolve  the  borax  and  the  carbonate  of  soda  in  1G0  parts  of  hot 
water,  and  throw  into  this  solution  the  lac  broken  up  into  fragments. 
Place  the  vessel  containing  this  mixture  on  the  fire,  and  stir  until  the 
lac  dissolves  ;  allow  it  to  cool  a  little,  filter,  and  add  first  the  gtycerine, 
then  the  remaining  160  parts  of  water.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days 
a  deposit  has  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  from  which  amber- 
coloured  liquid  varnish  is  separated  by  decantation  and  filtration. 
Collodion  negatives  are  varnished  while  still  humid,  after  having  been 
developed  and  intensified.  Gelatine  plates  are  dipped  into  the  varnish 
for  about  a  minute,  or  else  the  varnish  is  poured  over  these  plates  and 
allowed  to  remain  until  it  has  had  time  to  penetrate  the  film.  In 
either  case  a  hard,  brilliant  surface  is  obtained  which  is  impervious  to 
moisture. 
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Under  the  heading  of  Recreative  Photography  M.  Heindriekx  de 
Tives-Ldle  communicates  the  following  idea  for  a  sham  instan¬ 
taneous  portrait  to  the  Amateur  Photographe.  Place  your  subject 
dressed  in  light-coloured  clothes  in  front  of  a  dark  background,  or 
one  representing  the  entrance  to  a  cavern,  &c.,  or  the  actual  entrance 
to  a  cellar,  m  the  position  of  a  juggler  catching  a  ball  or  oth-r  obj.-ct 
and  suspend  above  and  around  him  by  black  threads  knives,  plates 
oranges,  &c.,  previously  whitened  with  chalk.  A  game  at  battledore 
and  s  luttlecock,  tennis,  &c.,  or  a  boy  flying  a  kite,  might  be  m 
the  same  way. 


Table  of  distances  of  the  objective  and  focal  distances  for  enlar_r’  - 
ments  calculated  in  centimetres  by  Maurice  Bucquet. 


Dimensions  of 
the  negative  to 

Vie  enlarged. 

Dimensions  of 
the  enlarged 
picture. 

Distance  of 
lens. 

Focal 

distance. 

With  a  lens  of 

9x12 

13x18 

200 

0  30  m 

0T2  m.  focus. 

n 

18  x  21 

180 

0  36  „ 

>> 

21  x  27 

173 

0  39  „ 

24  x  30 

186 

0  42  ,, 

n 

30  x  40 

160 

0-48  ,, 

With  a  lens  of 

9x12 

13  x  18 

249 

0‘37  m 

0'15  m.  focus. 

1 J 

18  x  24 

225 

0-45  „ 

J  J 

21  x  27 

216 

0-49  „ 

) J 

24  x  30 

210 

0-52  „ 

” 

30  x  40 

200 

0-60  „ 

With  a  lens  of 

9x12 

13  x  18 

333 

0-50  in. 

0-20  m.  focus. 

n 

18x24 

330 

0-60  ,, 

i  j 

21  x27 

288 

0‘65  ,, 

ft 

24  x  30 

280 

0-70  „ 

y  y 

30  x  40 

206 

0-80  „ 

With  a  lens  of 

13x18 

18  x  24 

350 

0  47  in. 

0'20  m.  focus. 

J ) 

21  x  27 

333 

0-50  „ 

f ) 

24x30 

320 

0  53  „ 

5  > 

30  x  40 

290 

0  64  „ 

f  J 

40x50 

273 

0-76  „ 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  automatic  photographic 
astronomical  observations  over  drawings  done  by  hand,  M.  Janssen 
recently  showed  a  series  of  lantern  slides  at  Toulouse.  These  con¬ 
sisted  of  reproductions  of  drawings  of  the  nebula  of  Orion  done  by 
the  two  Ilerschels,  Secchi,  Bond,  Huggins,  See.,  finishing  up  with  a 
direct  photograph  by  Mr.  Common,  the  appearance  of  which  carried 
with  it  the  conviction  that  henceforth  the  sensitive  plate  is  the  most 
reliable  retina  of  the  astronomer. 

- + - 
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The  Photographic  Negative. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Burbank.  New  York :  Seovill  Manufacturing  Company. 
Our  readers  will  recollect  that  on  a  recent  occasion  we  reviewed  a 
volume  entitled  Photographic  Printing  Methods,  by  Mr.  Burbank. 
The  present  one  forms  a  companion  to  that  volume.  Both  of  them 
are  included  in  “  Scovill’s  Photographic  Series,"  and  form  respectively 
Nos.  22  and  25  of  the  series  of  photographic  works  issued  by  tlii- 
firm. 

We  have  carefull)r  perused  this  work,  and  with  great  plea'iire. 
Much  research  has  been  expended  upon  it,  with  this  result,  that  Mr. 
Burbank  has  given  us  an  admirable  digest  of  all  the  leading  metho  Is 
or  systems  of  negative  making,  from  the  calotype  of  Mr.  Fox  Tall»ot 
up  to  those  of  the  present  time.  These  are  arranged  as  far  as  possible 
in  chronological  order.  “If  it  be/’  he  says,  “objected  that  some  of 
them  no  longer  have  a  practical  value,  let  it  be  remembered  that  an 
acquaintance  with  them  is  necessary  to  a  thorough  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  the  enormous  advance  which  photography  has  made 
in  these  later  years.” 

Paper  negatives  made  by  the  agency  of  gelatino-bromide  of  silver 
receive  a  full  share  of  the  author’s  attention,  especially  those  intended 
for  being  stripped  from  oil  their  original  paper  support;  and  a  brief 
chapter  is  devoted  exclusively  to  methods  of  stripping  collodion  and 
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gelatine  films  from  glass  plates.  In  the  chapter  on  colour  sensitive 
plates  we  find  an  excellent  compendium  of  nearly  all  that  has  been 
published  on  the  subject  of  orthochromatic  photography. 

Treating  of  black  and  white  negatives  for  reproducing  line  subjects 
by  the  mechanical  printing  processes,  Mr.  Burbank  appears  to  give 
preference  to  wet  collodion  as  the  best  agent  by  which  to  take°the 
negative,  Ldei  s  mtiate  of  lead  method  of  intensification  bem°*  in  his 
estimation  the  best  and  safest  method  of  obtaining  density.  We  here 
quote  the  process  as  given.  The  negative  after  fixing  and  thorough 
washing  is  immersed  in  the  following  bath  : — 

Nitrate  of  lead .  2  ounces. 

Red  prussiate  of  potash  .  3 

Water  . ^0 

.  w  >> 

Filter. 

In  this  bath  the  colour  of  the  negative  soon  changes  to  a  yellowish 
white,  which  must  be  allowed  to  deepen  until  the  proper  degree  of 
density  has  been  reached.  The  chemical  action  of  this  bath  is  thus 
explained.  The  silver  in  the  image  acts  as  a  reducing  agent  and 
deoxidises  the  ferridcyanide  into  ferrocyanide,  which  unites  with  the 
nitrate  of  lead  to  form  the  insoluble  ferrocyanide  of  lead.  After 
being,  removed  from  the  lead  bath  the  negative  is  washed  until  the 
drainings  give  no  blue  precipitate  when  sulphate  of  iron  is  added. 
It  is  then  blackened  by  immersion  in  a  one  to  six  solution  of  hvdro- 
sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  action  of  this  bath  is  continued  until 
the  film  is  black  on  both  sides.  The  negative  is  then  washed.  If 
sufficient  density  was  not  conferred  by  the  lead  bath,  the  negative 
may  be  whitened  in  a  one  to  ten  sulphate  of  cadmium  solution,  then 
washed  and  blackened  as  before  with  the  ammonia,  which  transforms 
lead  cadmium  and  silver  into  the  corresponding  sulphides. 

The  volume  contains  an  illustration  printed  by  one  of  the  plioto- 
typic  processes.  It  is  got  up  in  an  elegant  style,  and  sells  at  one  dollar 
fifty  cents,  equalling  six  shillings  and  threepence  of  our  money. 

— — - 

REGENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  8413. — “Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Photographic  Films.” 
S.  H.  Fry.- — Dated  June  8,  1888. 

No.  8435.' — “Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Apparatus  generally  known  as 
1  Air  Brushes,  ’  for  Distributing  Pigment  by  means  of  an  Air-blast  to  Produce 
Pictures,  Landscapes,  and  other  works  of  Art.”  Communicated  by  C.  L. 
Burdick.  Complete  specification.  W.  P.  Thompson.— Dated  June  8,  1888. 

No.  8447.— “  Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras,  part  of  which  is 
applicable  to  other  Photographic  Apparatus.”  J.  W.  Turner.— Dated  June 
9,  1888. 

No.  8471. — “Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras.”  E.  Perrett. — 
Dated  June  9,  1888. 

No.  8508.— “The  Construction  of  a  Lamp  to  he  used  for  Photographing  by 
Magnesium  Light.”  W.  Guttenberg. — Dated  June  11,  1888. 

No.  8518. — “Photographic  Stained  Glass.”  A.  E.  Letalle  and  F.  Billing. 
- — Dated  June  11,  1888. 

No.  8535. — “An  Improved  Photograph  or  Picture  Holder.”  W.  H.  Warner. 

• — Dated  June  11,  1888. 

No.  8618.  — “Photographic  Films.”  S.  H.  Fry.—  Dated  June  12,  1888. 

No.  8683. — “A  Pocket  Photograph  Apparatus  by  means  of  which  any 
Number  of  Instantaneous  or  other  Views  may  be  taken.”  T.  N.  Crosse.— 
Dated  June  13,  1888. 

No.  8739.  —  “An  Improved  Instantaneous  Shutter  for  Photograiihic  Pur¬ 
poses.”  Complete  specification.  W.  Pead.— Dated  June  14,  1888. 

SPECIFICATIONS  PUBLISHED. 

1887. 

No.  8711.— “Photographic  Shutters.”  T.  R.  Dallmeyer  and  F.  Beauchamp. 
— Price  8d. 

1888. 

No.  5545. — “Instruments  for  Calculating  Photographic  Exposures.”  F. 
Hurtee  and  V.  C.  Driffield. — Price  8d. 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Regulating  Exposures  in  the  Use  of 
Photographic  Shutters. 

No.  8711.  Thomas  Rudolph  Dallmeyer,  19,  Bloomsbury-street,  Middlesex, 
and  Francis  Beauchamp,  High  Cross,  Tottenham,  Middlesex. — June  16, 
1887. 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  improvements  in  apparatus  for  regulating  ex¬ 
posures  in  the  use  of  photographic  shutters. 

Where  the  photographic  shutter  is  opened  and  closed  by  the  continuous 
movement  in  one  direction  of  a  lever  or  driving  part  we  give  motion  to  such 
part  by  means  of  automatic  apparatus  which  wc  can  regulate  so  as  to  move 
either  faster  or  slower  as  may  lie  required.  We  employ  for  this  purpose  a 


spring  barrel  carrying  a  crank  pin,  and  this,  by  a  connecting  rod,  we  connect 
with  a  lever  which,  in  moving  through  a  small  arc,  causes  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  shutter.  In  connexion  with  tin-  lever  we  provide  a  trigger ;  on 
pulling  the  trigger  the  lever  is  released  and  the  spring  then  acts  upon  it  tin 
the  connecting  rod,  moving  the  lever  from  end  to  end  of  its  course.  To  adjust 
the  speed  of  this  movement,  we  shift  the  joint  coupling  the  end  of  the  con¬ 
necting  rod  with  the  lever  to  or  from  the  fulcrum  of  tne  lever.  Tin-  further 
this  joint  is  placed  from  the  fulcrum  the  more  advantageously  the  fon  e  ol  the 
spring  is  applied  to  effect  the  movement  of  the  lever,  and,  consequently,  the 
more  rapidly  the  movement  is  performed.  Where  the  photographic  shutter  ii 
of  such  a  construction  as  to  require  a  movement  of  the  actuating  part  in  on# 
direction  for  opening  and  in  another  direction  for  closing  it  we  employ  another 
arrangement,  consisting  of  a  spring  barrel  and  a  train  of  wheels  controlled  by 
fly.  On  the  axis  of  the  spring  barrel  there  is  a  cam  for  moving  in  one  direction 
the  lever  which  gives  motion  to  the  shutter.  The  movement  in  the  other 
direction  is  caused  by  a  spring.  There  is  also  on  the  same  axis  a  disc  in  which 
a  notch  is  provided.  This  disc  can  be  shifted  around  the  axis  so  as  to  alter 
the  relative  positions  of  the  cam  and  the  notch.  By  this  adj ustment the  len 
of  exposure  is  regulated.  The  parts  operate  in  the  following  manner: — 

The  clockwork  being  set  free  by  a  trigger  or  otherwise,  the  cam  travels 
round  and  raises  the  lever  ;  a  finger  jointed  to  the  lever  then  falls  on  the 
periphery  of  the  disc  in  such  a  position  as  to  support  the  lever  in  the  position 
to  which  the  cam  has  raised  it.  Presently  the  notch  in  the  periphery  of  the 
disc  comes  round,  and  the  finger  drops  into  the  notch  and  allows  the  lever  to 
descend  or  move  inwards  towards  the  axis  of  the  cam.  In  this  movement  the 
shutter  is  closed  and  the  finger  remaining  in  the  notch  in  the  disc  brings  the 
clockwork  to  rest. 

Or,  according  to  another  arrangement,  we  provide  an  axis  and  a  spring  so 
applied  as  to  rotate  the  axis  when  set  free.  The  axis  has  upon  it  a  crank  pin 
working  in  a  slot  in  a  slide.  The  slide  is  thus  moved  to  ami  fro.  The  slide 
has  a  projection  upon  it  adapted  to  operate  against  a  linger  in  connexion  with 
the  lever  which  moves  the  shutter.  The  finger  is  movable  and  can  be  so  set 
as  to  be  within  the  range  of  tlie  projection  on  the  slide  or  to  be  entirely  out  of 
its  way.  In  the  first  case  the  slide  imparts  to  the  lever  the  motion  requisite  to 
rapidly  open  and  close  the  shutter,  and  immediately  this  is  effected  tne  move¬ 
ment  of  the  axis  is  arrested  by  an  arm  upon  it  coming  against  a  stop  pin 
inserted  into  a  disc  in  a  suitable  position.  When  a  slower  movement  of  the 
shutter  is  required  the  finger  is  shifted  away  from  the  slide  and  brought  within 
range  of  a  lever  which  receives  a  reciprocating  motion  from  a  cam  wheel 
mounted  on  the  same  axis  with  the  crank  pin,  but  loosely.  This  cam  wheel 
is  driven  at  a  comparatively  slow  speed  by  a  pinion  on  the  shaft  giving  motion 
to  a  wheel  on  a  counter  shaft  on  which  there  is  another  pinion  gearing  into 
spur  teeth  on  the  periphery  of  the  cam  wheel.  As  before,  in  the  use  of  the 
apparatus  the  axis  is  set  free  by  a  trigger  and  is  allowed  to  run  for  a  sufficient 
time  to  open  and  close,  the  shutter,  which  done,  it  is  brought  to  rest  by  a  stop 
pin,  as  already  explained,  but  this  stop  pin  is  now  set  so  as  to  allow  the  axis 
to  turn  through  a  larger  angle  than  in  the  former  case. 

Sometimes  a  cam,  preferably  of  conical  form,  is  employed.  The  axis  of  the 
cam  is  driven  by  a  train  of  wheels  controlled  by  a  fly.  The  lever  for  working 
the  shutter  rests  on  the  surface  of  the  cam  and  drops  into  a  recess  in  it  when 
the  recess  comes  round.  Thus  the  movement  is  obtained  which  causes  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the  shutter.  The  cam  is  movable  lengthwise  of  the  axis 
to  bring  different  parts  of  the  recess  into  operation,  and  the  recess  being  suit¬ 
ably  formed,  the  duration  of  the  exposure  is  thereby  adjusted  to  the  length 
required. 

Improvements  in  Instruments  for  Calculating  Photographic  Exposures. 
No.  5545.  Ferdinanb  Hurter,  Wilmere  House,  Bold,  Widnes,  Lancashire, 

and  Vero  Charles  Driffield,  Mount  Pleasant,  Appleton,  Widnes,  Lan¬ 
cashire. — April  14,  1888. 

Our  improvements  consist  in  so  arranging  logarithmic  scales  as  to  enable  a 
photographer  to  ascertain  at  a  glance,  and  with  a  considerable  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty,  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  sensitive  plate  must  be  exposed  in 
the  camera  in  order  to  procure  a  satisfactory  negative. 

Four  factors  enter  into  any  such  calculation  : — 1st,  The  time  of  exposure ; 
2ndly,  The  intensity  of  the  light ;  3rdly,  The  focal  length,  aperture,  and  con¬ 
struction  of  the  lens  ;  and,  4thly,  The  sensitiveness  to  light  of  the  photographic 
plate. 

We,  therefore,  employ  four  logarithmic  scales  corresponding  respectively  to 
the  four  factors  mentioned  above — time,  light,  lens,  and  plate. 

Two  of  these  scales  are  attached  to  a  movable  slide  working  between  the 
other  two  scales,  which  are  fixed. 

Upon  one  of  the  fixed  pair  of  scales  we  mark  the  intensity  of  the  light 
expressed  in  arbitrary  degrees,  and  upon  the  other  we  mark  what  we  call  and 
hereinafter  define  as  the  “inertia”  or  slowness  of  the  plate. 

Upon  one  of  the  movable  pair  of  scales  we  mark  the  various  speeds  of  lenses 
in  a  manner  which  will  hereafter  be  explained,  and  upon  the  other  the  time  of 
exposure  in  seconds. 

Either  of  these  pairs  of  scales  may  he  fixed  and  the  other  pair  movable,  but, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  light  scale,  we  prefer  to  have  the  light 
and  the  “  inertia”  scales  fixed  and  the  lens  and  exposure  scales  movable. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  an  instrument  for  directly  measuring  the  light 
at  the  moment  of  exposing  the  sensitive  plate,  we  employ  as  a  light  scale  a 
diagram  showing  the  average  relative  intensity  of  the  light  for  every  hour 
throughout  the  year  for  any  particular  latitude.  This  diagram  consists  of  a 
number  of  curves,  each  of  which  indicates  the  variation  of  the  light  for  any 
given  hour  of  the  day  throughout  the  year.  It  is  necessary  to  construct 
separate  diagrams  for  various  latitudes.  _  /• 

[Here  follow  directions,  with  drawings,  for  constructing  the  logarithmic 
scales.] 

The  claims  are  : — 1.  An  instrument  for  calculating  photographic  exposures, 
consisting  of  a  combination  of  specially  marked  logarithmic  scales,  substantially 
as  hereinbefore  described.  2.  The  application  of  several  light  scales  for  dif¬ 
ferent  latitudes  to  one  instrument,  substantially  as  hereinbefore  described. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

June  26 . 

26  . 

Great  Britain  (Technical) . 

5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

The  Studio,  Chancery -lane,  Bolton 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.O 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 
Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street. 
The  Lyceum,  Oldham. 

The  College. 

27  . . 

.  28  . 

;;  28 . 

28  . 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

„  28 . 

"  28 . 

Halifax  Photographic  Club . 

„  28 . 

Burton-on-Trent . 

The  Institute,  Union-street. 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday  night,  June  14,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above 
Association,  held  at  the  Masons  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London,  Mr.  Richard 
Keene  presided. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  exhibited  some  platinotype  prints  by  direct  and 
not  development  processes,  founded  upon  Captain  Pizzighelli’s  method.  He 
was  not  prepared  for  the  moment  to  give  details,  but  exhibited  the  prints 
meanwhile  as  the  results  of  experiments.  He  said  that  he  had  managed  to 
quicken  the  method  to  the  rapidity  of  ordinary  silver  printing. 

Mr.  P.  Everett  had  found  a  hard  paper  made  by  Joynson’s  for  lithographic 
purposes  to  be  suitable  for  platinotype. 

Mr.  W.  Holt  exhibited  a  print  from  albumen  upon  zinc  which  itself  had  the 
appearance  of  being  a  picture  upon  satin  and  would  yield  copies  of  the  picture 
in  the  press. 

The  Chairman  produced  a  circular  printed  in  English,  French,  and  German, 
issued  by  Hesekiel  &  Jacoby,  of  Berlin,  containing  German  prices  for  some  of 
the  materials  used  in  Pizzighelli’s  new  process, 

Mr.  C,  Winter  exhibited  specimens  of  photogravure  by  Annan  &  Swan, 

Mr.  E.  Clifton  said  that  they  were  done  by  Klic’s  intaglio  process,  which 
was  a  good  one,  but  somewhat  expensive. 


NORTH  MIDDLESEX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

A  NEW  Society,  under  the  above  name,  has  been  formed  in  the  Stroud  Green 
and  Finsbury  Park  district,  in  the  north  of  London,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  John  Humphries,  F.S.A.,  ex-President  of  the  North  London  Photographic 
Society ;  its  Vice-Presidents  being  Messrs.  H.  Beckett  and  E.  Traill  Hiscock  ; 
with  Mr.  E.  F.  C.  Damant,  25,  Granville-road,  Stroud  Green,  as  Secretary. 

The  members  are  to  have  the  use  of  Mr.  Beckett’s  studio  when  it  is  erected. 

We  have  not  been  informed  how  frequently  meetings  are  to  be  held,  but 
Mondays  are  fixed  as  the  days  of  meetings,  the  President  delivering  an  address 
On  Photography  on  July  2  in  the  Iron  Room,  Granville-road,  Stroud  Green. 

The  subscription  is  10s.,  payable  half-yearly. 

An  outing  to  Enfield  takes  place  to-morrow,  the  23rd  instant. 

There  are  twenty-five  members  already. 

We  wish  the  young  Society  the  greatest  possible  success  and  will  always  be 
glad  to  report  their  proceedings. 


MANCHESTER  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the  Manchester 
Athenaeum  on  the  12th  instant, — The  President,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  M.A., 
in  the  chair. 

Eight  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  report  of  the  ramble  to  Agecroft  Hall,  Kersal 
Hall,  and  Kersal  Cell,  on  Saturday,  May  12.  The  day  was  beautifully  fine, 
and  over  eighty  members  and  friends  were  present ;  seventy-one  cameras  were 
used,  a  number  altogether  unprecedented. 

The  President  read  a  paper  on  The  Preparation  of  Sensitive  Films.  His 
attention  had  been  directed  many  years  ago  to  the  subject  of  sensitive  films, 
owing  to  the  difficulties  experienced  during  photographic  tours  in  the  Alps. 
First,  there  was  the  difficulty  of  passing  the  Customs  officers,  whose  suspicions 
were  usually  aroused  by  the  small,  heavy  parcels  of  glass  dry  plates  ;  then  the 
heavy  weight  if  any  number  of  plates  were  taken  ;  and,  finally,  the  risk  of  break¬ 
age  at  every  stage  of  the  journey.  Films  are  lighter,  less  bulky,  and  practically 
unbreakable.  The  formulae  and  method  of  preparing  the  films  were  described. 

Mr.  George  Wheeler  read  a  short  paper  on  A  Simple  Extension  to  the 
Camera  for  Copying  Purposes. 


BIRKENHEAD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  in  the  Free  Public  Library  on  the 
14th  instant, — Mr.  J.  H.  Day  (President)  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  J.  M.  C.  Webster  and  C.  J.  Kemmish  were  elected  as  members. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Riley  exhibited  a  number  of  Eureka  lenses  of  various  sizes. 

A  discussion  followed  on  the  respective  merits  of  single  and  double  lenses,  as 
to  which  was  the  best  adapted  for  all-round  work ;  the  consensus  of  the  meeting 
was  in  favour  of  the  single  form  for  everything  except  architecture  and  portraits. 

Mr.  Latimer  had  produced  some  exceedingly  brilliant  negatives  lately,  full 
of  detail,  with  a  single  lens  well  stopped  down,  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
using  Kershaw’s  shutter  and  ordinary  Ilford  plates.  The  conundrum  of  why, 
with  so  many  advantages  attendant  on  using  a  single  lens,  amateurs  should 
still  adhere  to  the  expensive  doublet  form  remained  unanswered. 

Mr.  Paul  Lange,  after  speaking  on  that  bete  noir  to  photographers,  the 
toning  bath,  said  if  those  present  would  use  the  following  formula  they  would 
find  half  their  troubles  vanish,  its  use  giving  rapidity  of  action,  certainty  ol 
results,  and  beauty  of  tone. 

Stock  Solution. 


Acetate  of  sodium  .  ISO  grains. 

Bicarbonate  of  sodium  .  90  , , 

Borax .  330  ,, 

Distilled  water .  80  ounces. 


Toning  Path. 


Stock  solution  .  5  ounces. 

Gold  chloride  .  1  grain. 


Mix  two  hours  before  using. 

If  part  of  bath  be  retained  and  mixed  with  equal  proportions  of  stock  solution 
for  a  new  bath  much  finer  tones  will  be  obtained. 

Mr.  F.  N.  Eaton  exhibited  an  excellent  negative  and  print  therefrom  on  Fry's 
stripping  film.  A  member  had  experienced  a  difficulty  in  stripping  the  films, 
but  Mr.  Eaton  said  if  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly  they  came  away  quite  freely. 

A  specimen  of  Delicate’s  new  double  dark  slides,  exhibited  by  the  Secretary, 
excited  attention,  being  considered  an  improvement  on  existing  forms  of  slide-, 
and  seemingly  as  efficient  as  the  most  expensive  forms.  A  shutter  by  the  same 
maker  which  enables  the  operator  to  take  himself  in  a  group  or  landscape  at 
any  distance  from  the  camera  met  with  approval,  being  als  hie  for 

time  exposures  by  hand. 


LEICESTER  AND  LEICESTERSHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  first  outdoor  meeting  of  the  above  Society  took  place  on  the  13th  in-tant, 
when  the  members  amalgamated  with  the  Loughborough  Photographic  Society 
and  travelled  through  beautiful  scenery  until  Ambergate  was  real  hed.  Em¬ 
barking  again,  Wingfield  Station  was  soon  reached,  and  Wingfield  .Manor,  a 
distance  of  a  mile,  was  the  point  of  operation.  A  pleasant  surprise  here 
awaited  the  party  in  the  unexpected  meeting  with  a  few  members  of  the  Derby 
Photographic  Society,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Seotton,  Walker,  Hart,  C 
and  Sabry,  most  of  whom  having  been  before,  their  acquaintance  with  the 
place  was  most  useful  to  those  to  whom  the  locality  was  new. 

The  usual  group  was  taken  by  the  director-general  of  the  party,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Taylor,  as  also  a  character  negative  commemorative  of  historical  events  occur¬ 
ring  about  the  time  when  the  hapless  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  an  inmate  of 
the  Manor. 

It  was  determined  that  on  July  11  the  Societies  meet  at  Haddon  Hall. 

Exactly  one  hundred  plates  were  exposed  by  the  party  and,  SO  far  as  a-  ■  r- 
tained,  has  resulted  in  a  fair  average  of  good  negatives. 


DUKINFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  15th  ultimo,  Mr.  John  J.  Lees  in  the  chair,  seven 
members  were  elected. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  William  Jenkinson  followed  by  a  demonstration  of 

Toning  and  Fixing. 

On  the  following  Saturday  the  members  had  an  excursion  to  Strines,  return¬ 
ing  along  the  valley  of  the  Goit  to  Marple. 


ST.  LOUIS  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  above  Club  was  called  to  order  by  President  Bain, 
with  thirteen  members  present. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  it  was  decided  that  the 
Club  have  a  “  field  day”  during  the  first  week  in  June,  and  that  the  Club  pay 
the  transportation  expenses  of  the  members  attending. 

How  to  Mix  Ferrous  Oxalate  Developer  was  the  subject  of  the  discussion. 
Father  Charropin  suggested  that  the  tendency  of  protosulphate  of  iron  to 
oxidise  in  solution  could  best  be  remedied  by  acidifying  the  water  with  C.  I’, 
sulphuric  acid  before  adding  the  iron  to  make  the  iron  solution. 

After  exhibiting  the  slides  of  the  London  Camera  Club,  which  were  greatly 
enjoyed  by  the  members,  the  Club  adjourned. 


©omgpcnlrtnce. 

EW  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  oj  the  poper. 

PIAZZI  SMYTH’S  RAPID  SHUTTER. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — On  a  late  occasion,  at  the  North  London  Photographic  Society, 
the  subject  of  rapid  methods  of  exposing  plates  in  detective  cameras  was 
on  the  tapis,  when,  alluding  to  an  excellent  one  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bedford, 
you  stated  that  it  owed  its  invention  to  Professor  Pi&zzi  Smyth. 

I  have  searched  through  the  hack  volumes  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  and  having  found  the  drawings  of  Professor  Smyth  s  camera 
and  shutter  I  have  had  one  constructed. 

With  all  deference  to  the  many  excellent  rapid  shutters  now  before  the 
world,  I  consider  this  one  as  fulfilling,  in  a  most  effective  manner ,  all  the 
requirements  of  so-called  instantaneity  when  applied  to  detccii>e 
cameras,  for  the  action  being  from  beginning  to  end  progressive,  there  is 
no  possible  jar  such  as  may  occur  with  one  of  the  “  go  and  return  class; 
the  shutter  is  between  the  lens  and  the  sensitive  plate,  another  advantage  : 
and  the  aperture  through  which  the  light  passes  is  V-shaped,  allowing 
more  light  to  be  transmitted  from  the  foreground  than  from  the  sky. 
The  semi-cylinder,  formed  of  thin  brass,  is  in  mine  pivotted  on  the  lens 
mount,  one  of  the  axes  being  projected  through  the  bottom  of  the  camera, 
where,  by  suitable  mechanism,  it  is  acted  on  by  a  spring  capable  of  being 
given  any  required  degree  of  tension.  .  .  ,  , 

As  the  interior  dimensions  of  the  camera  were  insufficient  to  admit  of 
the  whole  of  the  semi-cylinder  being  made  of  rigid  metal,  I  supplemented 
its  extreme  sides  with  pieces  of  opaque,  flexible  material  thin  wasln 
leather,  stained  black,  being  preferred.  The  smoothness  of  the  action  of 
this  Smyth  shutter  is  remarkable.— I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  ,  , 

[Professor  Tiazzi  Smyth's  camera  will  be  found  described,  wit  a 
drawings,  at  page  209  of  our  volume  for  i860. 
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A  PHASE  OF  COMMERCIALISM. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Customers  often  order  our  goods  through  other  houses,  but  it 
sometimes  happens  that  our  goods  are  not  sent,  though  invoiced  as  our 
make.  As  an  example  we  may  say  that  we  have  to-day  received  from  a 
London  house  a  curt  request  to  exchange  a  10  x  8  double  back,  with  a 
notification  that  their  customer  is  “  exceedingly  cross  at  the  bad  work¬ 
manship,”  it  having  “  started  in  many  places.”  On  inspecting  the  back 
in  question  we  find  it  was  not  made  by  us  ;  in  fact,  a  more  discreditable 
piece  of  workmanship  it  has  not  often  fallen  to  our  lot  to  inspect.  Our 
object  in  writing  this  is  to  warn  other  inquirers  for  our  goods,  and  also 
with  a  wish  that  this  letter,  if  inserted  in  your  Journal,  may  meet  the  eye 
of  the  party  complaining,  who  evidently  lias  much  cause  for  feeling 
annoyed. — We  are,  yours,  &c.,  W.  W.  Rouch  &  Co. 

180,  Strand,  London,  June  20,  1888. 


A  SKELETON  ADVERTISER. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  publish  this  little  letter  to  assuage  the  grief  of 
numerous  friends  who  may  read  an  advertisement  in  to-day’s  Journal 
headed  in  large  type,  “  My  New  Skeleton  Head  and  Body?”  The  vendor 
signs  his  name  “  Harrison,”  but  omits  any  initials.  On  reading  this 
ghastly  advertisement  one  wonders  what  he  has  done  with  his  old  skeleton 
head  and  body,  and  whether  he  would  be  willing  to  exhibit  both  to  the 
Camera  Club  if  the  members  thereof  undertake  to  lower  the  lights,  to 
welcome  him  by  chanting  the  dirge  of  “Down  among  the  Dead  Men,”  and 
invite  to  meet  him  all  the  corpses  which  their  President  nominated  for 
election  upon  the  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society.  In  small  type  he 
modifies  the  first  line  by  the  use  of  the  word  “  rest.”  Presumably  a  rest 
for  a  skeleton  head  and  body  is  a  coffin  or  grave.  He  says  that  his 
skeleton  head  and  body  weigh  ten  pounds  lighter  than  other  peoples’, 
and  are  quite  as  durable ;  he  would,  therefore,  be  a  useful  assistant  to 
the  French  Government  and  other  persons  who  are  trying  to  lighten  the 
weights  carried  by  balloons  and  flying  machines.  The  advertiser  lives  in 
the  provinces,  and  has  not  my  initials,  two  facts  which  are  hereby  made 
known  to  stop  any  unnecessary  expenditure  for  crape  and  black  cloth  among 
the  general  body  of  photographers,  for  my  skeleton  head  and  body  are  not 
yet  in  the  market,  although  I  am  open  to  an  offer  if  allowed  to  choose  my 
own  time  for  the  completion  of  my  part  of  the  contract. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

June  15,  1888.  W.  H.  Harrison. 

- - 

3Ei'cljange  Column. 

- - -O - 

Exchange  Photographic  Pleasures  (Cutlibert  Bede)  for  Howard’s  Sltetcher’s  Manual. — 
Address,  Wallis,  99,  Queen’ s-road,  Watford. 

Wanted,  good  whole  or  half-plate  camera  and  lens  with  three  double  backs,  &c. ;  will 
give  in  exchange  nearly  new  thirty-six-inch  Kangaroo  pattern  safety  bicycle,  Morgan’s 
chairs,  &c. — Address,  F.  W.  T.,  26,  Trinder-road,  Crouch  Hill,  N. 

- - - » - 

anstoetss  to  ©omsponBentsf. 


All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  queries  for 
“  Answers”  and  11  Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,” 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

II.  Stewart,  Torquay. — Three  photographs  of  Miss  Eva  Booth. 

Amateur  Printer. — See  leading  article  on  another  page. 

R.  G. — Mawson  &  Swan  advertised  it  only  a  few  weeks  since. 

Magnesium  Powder.— -If  the  chlorate  is  too  violent  try  the  nitrate. 

W.  E.  A.  D. — The  lens  of  longer  focus  will  be  preferable.  The  relative  rapidity 
of  the  two  is  determined  by  the  aperture  as  compared  with  the  focus. 

R.  A.  P. — Aluminium  is  not  yet  generally  employed  for  mounting  photographic 
lenses.  We  coincide  with  you  with  regard  to  its  advantages  arising  from  its 
lightness. 

E.  W.  P. — We  cannot  tell  how  to  remove  red  ink  stains  without  knowing  the 
composition  of  the  ink.  The  shutter  mentioned  will  answer  the  intended 
purpose  very  well. 

G.  Malone. — The  objection  to  bichromate  of  soda  is  that  it  is  hygroscopic 
while  the  corresponding  salt  of  potash  is  not ;  however,  for  batteries  it 
answers  every  purpose. 

Vekax. — 1.  Yes. — 2.  Shutters  of  that  class  have  been  made  and  sold. — 2.  No. 
— 3  and  4.  The  pellicles  are  made  abroad,  and  the  makers,  as  a  matter  of 
business,  do  not  publish  their  method. 

Amateur  puts  the  following  query :  “Can  any  image  be  got  on  an  ordinary 
gelatine  plate  by  exposure  alone?”— Yes,  if  the  exposure  be  long  enough. 
Why  not  take  a  plate  into  daylight  and  watch  the  effect  ? 

C.  A.  Todd. — To  obtain  permission  to  take  pictures  in  the  Gardens  at  Kew, 
write  to  Mr.  Thisleton  Dyer,  at  the  Gardens.  You  would  .not  be  admitted 
within  the  gates  with  your  apparatus  unless  you  had  a  permit. 

W  De  Frere. — The  hood  of  a  lens  sometimes  acts  as  a  sunshade,  otherwise  it 
is  oi  little  use.  A  position  near  the  diaphragm  in  a  doublet  lens  for  the 
shutter  is  better  than  in  front.  Clouds  can  be  easily  obtained. 


M.  M.  (Sale). — Your  very  incorrectly  addressed  letter  reached  us  by  ac  ident 
only.  In  reply  :  1.  The  effect  will  depend  upon  the  character  oi  the  plate; 
some  brands  of  plates  behave  very  differently  m  the  development  to  othei  *. 

2.  Both  are  good  in  their  place,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plute. 

W.  Wadsworth. — In  applying  matt  varnish  the  plate  must  not  be  made 
warm,  otherwise  it  will  dry  glossy  instead  of  with  a  dead  surface.  Your 
failure,  as  you  now  see,  is  easily  accounted  for.  It  is  really  the  chilling  of 
the  varnish  which  causes  it  to  dry  dead,  and  this  would  be  prevented  by 
warming. 

Thos.  Brandon  writes  asking  if  he  requires  a  license  to  enable  him  to  issue 
portraits  on  enamel  (burnt  in)  set  in  gold  brooches  or  lockets.— A  license, 
costing  21.  6s.,  is  necessary,  unless  the  gold  exceeds  two  ounces  in  weight, 
when  it  will  cost  5/.  15s.  The  license  may  be  obtained  at  any  Inland 
Revenue  Office. 

N.  Wells. — If  you  can  prove  that  the  negatives  were  carefully  packed  and 
labelled  “glass”  the  railway  company  are  liable  for  the  injury.  You  will, 
we  imagine,  have  some  difficulty  in  the  matter,  inasmuch  as  the  parcel  was 
in  your  possession  a  week  before  you  discovered  the  damage  and  a  receipt 
was  given  for  it  on  its  arrival.  This  receipt  purports  that  the  parcel  was 
received  in  good  condition. 

J.  McK.  (Glasgow)  complains  that  a  refiner  to  whom  he  sent  a  quantity  of 
residues  from  old  toning  baths  only  allowed  him  13s.  9^.  per  ounce  for  the 
metal  recovered.  He  asks  if  this  metal  was  not  all  gold,  which  is  worth  over 
4 1.  per  ounce. — The  metal  recovered  from  old  toning  baths  always  consists 
largely  of  silver,  and  the  more  thoroughly  the  bath  is  exhausted  in  toning 
the  smaller  will  be  the  proportion  of  gold  in  what  is  recovered. 

Out  of  Focus. — If  the  perspective  in  a  street  view  is  more  pronounced  nr 
violent  in  one  picture  than  another  it  merely  indicates  that  lioth  were  not 
taken  from  the  same  standpoint.  From  the  description  of  the  pictures,  your 
lens  has  a  shorter  focus  than  the  other.  Any  focus  of  lens  may  be  employed 
for  street  scenes  ;  all  depends  upon  what  is  required.  A  ten  or  eleven-inch 
focus  lens  will  give  an  image  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  the  one  now  employed. 
S.  W.  Barns  says  :  “Would  you  kindly  inform  me  the  cause  of  yellow  stains 
on  enclosed  prints  ?  The  cabinet  appeared  before  mounting,  the  carte-ile- 
visite  about  a  fortnight  after.  It  is  only  one  or  two  in  a  batch  that  goes  like 
it.  If  you  could  enlighten  me  I  should  feel  much  obliged.” — The  stains  are 
due  to  carelessness  in  the  manipulations.  The  prints  evidently  have  been 
allowed  to  stick  together  while  in  the  fixing  bath  or  in  the  first  washing 
water — probably  the  former — which  has  set  up  a  sulphuretting  action.  The 
use  of  too  weak  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  or  one  which  lias  become 
exhausted  by  use  would  cause  a  .similar  result. 

S.  A.  asks  our  opinion  on  the  following  : — lie  says  some  time  back  he  copied  a 
published  photograph  which  had  nothing  ujion  it  to  indicate  that  it  was 
copyright,  now  the  one  who  produced  the  original  is  taking  proceedings 
against  him  for  infringement  of  his  rights.  He  asks  whether  this  is  legal, 
and  whether  it  will  not  be  a  good  defence  to  prove  that  the  word  “copy¬ 
right”  was  not  on  the  picture  copied.  He  says,  unless  a  picture  is  marked 
copyright  how  is  any  one  to  know  that  it  is  copyright  ? — It  is  not  at  all 
necessary  that  a  copyright  picture  be  marked  copyright ;  therefore,  any  one 
making  copies  does  so  at  his  own  risk,  and  must  take  the  consequences. 
The  proposed  plea  will  certainly  not  avail,  aud  we  decline  to  suggest  any 
others.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  piracy. 

W.  W.  W.  writes  :  “Can  you  give  me  any  idea  as  to  the  cause  of  yellow  spots 
on  paper  and  print  enclosed  ?  Bath  recently  sunned,  filtered,  and  made  up 
to  forty-five  grains  (argentometer)  ;  only  about  twelve  or  fifteen  sheets  since 
floated,  several  showing  these  marks.  Carbonate  of  soda  (as  usual)  was 
added  to  neutralise  and  clear  bath,  but  no  kaolin.  I  believe  1  have  had  the 
same  spots  before  under  the  same  circumstances,  but  kaolin  added  to  the  bath 
has  stopped  them.  Still,  the  bath  should  work  right  without  kaolin  if  there 
is  a  moderate  precipitate  of  silver  carbonate  in  bottle,  should  it  not  ?” — The 
spots  appear  to  be  due  to  the  paper  itself,  inasmuch  as  in  the  unprinted 
puece  they  show  as  dark  specks  at  the  back.  The  treatment  the  bath  has 
undergone  should  have  rendered  it  in  good  working  order,  and,  no  doubt,  it 
has.  From  the  appearance  ot  the  print,  however,  we  should  doubt  if  it 
really  contains  the  amount  of  silver  registered  by  the  argentometer.  The 
print  appears  to  be  madtJ  on  paper  which  has  been  but  weakly  sensitised. 

- - ♦ - 

Photographic  Society  oe  Great  Britain.— Technical  meeting,  Tuesday, 
June  26,  at  eight  p.m. 

Photographic  Club. — June  27.  —  The  Powder  Process.  The  Saturday 
outing  at  Bromley,  Kent. 

North  London  Photographic  Society. — Outings  on  Saturday,  June  23, 
Hendon  ;  on  June  30,  Hadley  Wood. 

Mr.  W.  Tylar,  Birmingham,  sends  us  a  sample  of  his  dead-black  varnish 
for  wood  or  metal,  also  a  sampffe  of  his  collodion  emulsion,  which  we  have  not 
yet  tried. 

A  Photographic  Puzzle. — Messrs.  J.  Robinson  &  Sons,  of  Regent-street, 
send  us  a  copy  of  their  new  photographic  puzzle,  My  Wife  and  my  Mother-in- 
law.  The  former  is  apparent  at  a  first  glance,  but,  after  careful  searching,  the 
latter  is  also  found,  and  ever  after  obtrudes  herself  on  the  visiom 
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THE  CAMERA  ON  THE  RACECOURSE, 
i  Recent  revelations  made  in  a  court  of  law  within  the  past  few 
J  days,  only  confirm  what  was  previously  well  known  in  connexion 
with  the  turf  as  to  the  fallibility  of  the  judges  on  the  race¬ 
course.  We  would  not  so  much  as  insinuate  that  any  judge 
would  be  a  betting  man,  and  that  the  wish  might  engender 
the  thought  that  one  of  two  horses  who  were  believed  by 
others  to  be  in  strict  parallelism  was  in  reality  the  winner,  for 
where  fortunes  are  at  stake  the  umpires  must  be  men  whose 
characters  are  above  suspicion.  From  their  decision  there  is 
no  appeal. 

But  granting  their  possessing  all  the  virtues  comprised  in 
the  most  ample  code  of  ethics,  cases  may  and  are  alleged  to 
occur  in  which  only  superhuman  judgment  could  be  literally 
accurate.  The  dictum  of  the  judge  notwithstanding,  hundreds 
may  be  found  to  cavil  at  the  fairness  of  his  decision. 

When  standing  near  the  judge’s  box  on  Epsom  racecourse 
one  day  recently,  we  thought  of  the  inestimable  service  that 
was  capable  of  being  rendered  by  photography  to  determine, 
with  unerring  accuracy,  whether  the  chestnut  passed  the 
winning-post  two  inches  ahead  of  his  rival,  and  whether  in  this 
case  the  vox  populi  was  not  the  vox  veri. 

Muybridge,  who  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  very 
positions  of  the  feet  of  a  horse  when  running,  has  been 
followed  by  others  who  have  obtained  not  merely  silhouettes 
of  horses  and  riders  when  at  full  speed,  but  pictures  full  of 
detail.  We  possess  a  portrait  of  a  rider,  showing  all  the  facial 
expression,  taken  when  the  horse  on  which  he  sat  was  in  the 
act  of  clearing  a  five-barred  gate,  the  expression  on  the  face  of 
the  quadruped  being  equally  well  delineated. 

Now  what  can  be  easier  than  to  photograph  by  like  means 
the  horses  when  directly  opposite  the  winning-post  at  a  race  1 
and  by  what  means  can  a  judgment  be  arrived  at  that  shall  be 
less  open  to  cavil  1 

The  mechanical  means  by  which  an  accurate  record  may  be 
made  are  simple  in  the  extreme,  the  most  effective,  probably, 
consisting  in  a  battery  of  half  a  dozen  cameras  placed,  one  at 
the  winning-post,  one  a  little  behind,  and  the  others  succes¬ 
sively  at  distances  of  a  few  feet  apart  in  front,  these  being  set 
in  strict  parallelism  and  their  shutters  electrically  connected 
with  an  exposer,  which,  started  into  operation  when  the 
winning  horse  was  opposite  the  first,  would  keep  up  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  discharges  during  the  second,  or  fraction  of  a  second, 
occupied  by  the  animal  in  reaching  and  passing  the  goal.  In 
this  way  a  perfect  record  would  be  preserved. 

We  submit,  for  the  benefit  of  enterprising  professional 
photographers,  the  hint  that  a  well  taken  photograph  of 
this  class  would  prove  a  veritable  gold  mine  to  the  possessor  j 


of  the  negative,  as  not  only  every  devotee  of  the  turf  and 
every  owner  of  a  racehorse  would  become  a  patron,  but  also 
the  large  majority  of  the  betting  fraternity  and  sutlers  of 
the  course  in  obscure  parts  of  the  world. 

- «, — - - - 

SOME  CAUSES  OF  THE  INFERIOR  BRILLIANCY  OF 
GELATINE  NEGATIVES. 

A  fortnight  ago  we  commenced  on  this  question,  which  we 
found  embraced  too  wide  an  area  to  be  capable  of  treatment 
in  the  limits  of  a  single  article,  and  it  is  therefore  now  our 
purpose  to  complete  our  survey  of  a  subject  of  some  con¬ 
siderable  importance.  In  the  course  of  our  remarks  we  laid 
great  stress  upon  the  effect  in  marring  the  brilliancy  of  a 
negative  that  is  produced  by  any  staining  of  the  film — of  origin 
traceable  either  to  light,  to  chemicals,  or  to  mechanical  effects 
— and  before  leaving  this  phase  it  may  be  worth  while  to  allude 
to  some  instances  of  the  latter  cause  that  have  come  under  our 
notice.  It  is  not  every  photographer  who  gives  either  his 
negatives  or  his  prints  the  amount  of  washing  laid  down  in 
most  works  upon  the  subject  as  necessary  ;  but  very  few 
workers  fail  to  give  a  gelatine  negative  either  a  good  soaking 
in  water,  with  occasional  change  only,  or  a  fairly  long  bath  in 
a  vessel  through  which  water  is  continually  being  poured 
wdiile  it  is  in  use.  With  wet  collodion,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  washing  was  very  frequently  a  perfunctory  performance, 
consisting  of  a  “  rinse  under  the  tap,”  the  resulting  negative 
in  which  case,  however,  suffered  no  harm  in  printing  quality, 
its  permanence  only  being  the  question  raised  when  duration  of 
washing  was  under  consideration.  But,  with  a  gelatine  plate, 
that  we  have  found  to  be  very  frequently  not  the  only  con¬ 
sideration  ;  for  the  average  “tap  water”  which  is  used  for  most 
washing  operations  is  usually  by  no  means  immaculate,  and 
will  often  leave  a  scum  upon  a  plate  scarcely  noticeable,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  evenness,  and  yet  capable  of  interfering  perceptibly 
with  its  printing  qualities.  We  are,  indeed,  as  regards  this 
question,  strongly  inclined  to  recommend  the  course  adopted 
by  one  photographer  of  our  acquaintance,  who  tells  us  that  he 
has  had  so  many  negatives  interfered  with  through  the  com¬ 
bined  operation  of  this  cause  and  the  employment  of  hy po  that 
had  become  muddied  by  use,  that  he  insisted  upon  each  one, 
after  final  washing  and  before  being  racked  for  drying,  being 
well  rubbed  with  a  pledget  of  cotton  wool,  followed  by  a  rinse 
under  the  tap.  Let  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  been 
curious  in  this  matter  take  one  of  their  negatives  just  finished 
washing,  and  rub  a  little  cotton  wool  over  a  small  portion  of  its 
surface,  and  then  compare  the  spot  so  treated  vith  the  rest. 
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We  apprehend  that  more  than  one  will  see  the  force  of  our 
remarks. 

It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  of 
this  lack — comparatively  speaking — of  brilliancy  may  be  traced, 
first,  to  workers  failing  to  obtain  that  particular  calibre  of 
negative  that  they  desire  in  a  far  greater  number  of  instances 
than  used  to  be  the  case  with  wet  collodion,  and,  secondly,  in 
the  type  of  image  they  set  up  as  a  model.  It  was  easy  to  pro¬ 
duce  brilliancy  with  wet  plates,  and  the  requisite  style  of 
negative  was  well  known,  but  with  gelatine,  to  those  unfamiliar 
with  these  old  negatives,  the  standard  set  up  is  apt  to  be 
simply  what  is  looked  upon  as  a  correctly  exposed  negative 
with  average  density.  In  other  words,  a  sufficiently  exalted 
type  is  not  erected. 

It  is  quite  sufficient  to  read  the  reports  of  the  meetings  of  a 
few  societies  for  a  little  time  to  see  the  difficulty  that  is  ex¬ 
perienced  in  obtaining  what  is  thought  to  be  the  right  type. 
How  many  formulae  are  there  not  published  for  levelling  up  or 
levelling  down,  as  it  were— processes  for  reducing,  processes 
for  increasing,  density  1  How  to  reduce  the  density  of  a  wet- 
plate  negative  was  a  problem  almost  never  used  to  be  put 
before  a  photographer,  while,  as  to  increasing  the  density,  the 
well-known  redeveloper  of  “  pyro  ”  and  silver  gave  a  negative 
of  any  desired  density,  and  its  action  could  be  stopped  at  any 
moment.  But  how  is  it  with  gelatino-bromide  plates  ?  There 
are  so  many  dozens  of  methods  published  that  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  comparing  the  two  to  the  fox  and  the  cat  in  the  fable ; 
the  cat  had  only  one  remedy  when  in  trouble,  but  it  proved  in 
practice  perfect — the  fox  had  a  hundred,  but  none  of  them 
saved  his  skin.  There  are  now  processes  still  improved,  and 
of  great  excellence,  but  the  experienced  operator  shrinks  from 
them ;  he  prefers  mercury  as  for  its  effects,  but  he  fears  he 
may  rue  its  introduction.  It  is  the  case  that  in  many  instances 
he  lets  a  negative  pass  muster  that  in  wet  collodion  days  would 
have  been  redeveloped  for  a  short  time  and  made  perfect,  such 
is  the  difficulty  and  trouble  attendant  upon  intensification. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  too,  that  of  late  years  the 
tendency — and  more  especially  is  this  so  with  portrait  work — 
has  been  to  make  negatives  of  great  thinness,  giving  exquisite 
series  of  the  middle  and  lower  tones  in  the  prints,  but  utterly 
unable  to  reach  any  great  depth  in  the  shadows.  Now  excess 
of  middle  tints  and  great  brilliancy  are  utterly  incompatible. 
We  are  not  comparing  the  merits  of  the  two  classes  of  nega¬ 
tive,  we  content  ourselves  with  drawing  attention  to  this 
feature  of  modern  work.  A  thin  negative  will  not,  and  cannot 
give  a  brilliant  print. 

We  shall  conclude  by  noticing  one  factor  of  prime  importance 
which,  yet,  is  scarcely  ever  alluded  to  :  we  mean  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  dry  plate  film  itself.  There  is  in  the  simple 
difference  of  the  two  classes  of  films,  thick  and  thin — even 
when  made  from  the  same  emulsion — a  great  potentiality  of 
effect ;  but  not  desiring  to  call  down  upon  our  heads  the  wrath 
of  the  maker  of  thin  plates,  we  pass  the  point  by  after  this 
slight  allusion  to  its  importance.  We  direct  attention  to  the 
fact,  well  enough  known  and  recognised  by  some  experts,  yet 
which  gains  little  countenance  from  a  vast  majority,  that  the 
range  of  tone,  and  the  power  of  combining  as  far  as  may  be 
the  qualities  of  sparkle  and  softness  in  one  plate,  varies  to  an 
enormous  extent.  This  can  be  proved  with  the  greatest  ease 
by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  expose  a  few  plates  of 
different  manufacture  under  a  sensitometer,  and  compare  them 
after  development.  In  some  there  is  quite  a  wide  range  of 
tone,  from  the  darkest  to  the  lightest,  while  others,  again,  will 


give  a  dark  and  a  light,  with  but  the  very  fewest  of  delicate 
shades  of  tint  between.  This  is  a  matter  which  every  one 
must  determine  for  himself — what  plates  he  can  get  most  out  1 
of  in  the  direction  of  sparkle  and  softness  combined.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  have  strongly  drawn  attention  to  it. 

We  may  sum  up  the  causes  of  want  of  brilliancy  as  being 
mainly  those  we  have  indicated,  staining  of  the  film  in  shadows 
especially — by  light,  chemicals,  or  deposits  of  foreign  matter- 
selection  of  an  imperfect  standard  of  excellence  through  want 
of  knowledge,  and  comparative  difficulty  in  attaining  that  or 
any  standard,  and  the  character  of  the  plate  itself  as  regards 
inherent  capabilities,  including  also  the  thickness  of  the  film. 
But,  in  conclusion,  let  us  say  that  not  only  may  one  of  these 
causes  alone  be  operative,  for  all  may  be  combined  when  a 
particular  negative  is  under  discussion,  and  complaint  is  made 
of  lack  of  sparkle  and  richness  in  a  gelatine  plate  as  compared 
with  one  by  wet  collodion. 

- 4 - 

Photographic  tourists  on  the  Continent,  of  which  there  will  no 
doubt  he  hundreds  during  the  next  two  or  three  months,  if  they  go 
anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  French  forts,  or  even  any  in  the 
course  of  construction,  will  do  -well  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  Mr. 
P.  Finchain,  of  Dulwich,  which  he  detailed  in  a  letter  to  a  daily  contem¬ 
porary  one  day  last  week.  This  gentleman,  it  appears,  left'  his  hotel 
at  Nice  early  one  morning  with  a  small  camera,  and  made  his  way  up 
Mount  Baron  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  city.  AVhen  near  the  top  he 
found  himself  in  close  proximity  to  a  fort  in  course  of  erection  which 
was  not  shown  on  the  map.  As  the  sentinel  apparently  took  no  notice 
the  artist  thought  all  was  right,  and  passed  on  away  from  the  fort, 
but  to  his  surprise  and  probable  dismay  he  was  shortly  afterwards 
arrested  and  taken  to  the  fortress.  After  this  he  was  taken  back  to 
Nice — three  miles— in  custody  of  a  couple  of  gendarmes.  Here, 
failing  to  find  the  English  Consul,  he  was  taken  before  the  prefect, 
when  he  underwent  a  searching  examination,  which  was  reduced  to 
writing,  and  this  he  had  to  sign.  Next  he  was  taken  back  to  his 
hotel,  and  had  to  show  the  whole  of  his  luggage.  Then,  without  being 
permitted  to  refresh  the  inner  man,  he  was  taken  off  to  the  common 
prison  and  searched,  his  watch  and  other  valuables  being  taken  from 
him.  After  that  he  had  to  don  the  prison  dress,  and  was  put  into  a  cell 
for  sixteen  hours.  The  next  morning  his  watch,  money,  &c.,  were 
handed  back,  and  he  was  again  taken  before  the  prefect,  briefly  ex¬ 
amined,  and  allowed  to  go.  He  had  been  in  custody  for  no  less  than 
twenty-five  hours,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  his  passport  and 
other  papers  to  prove  his  identity. 


Cheap  “  accompanied  ”  excursions  to  the  Continent  for  a  week  or  so 
are  very  general  during  the  summer  season,  and  amateur  photo¬ 
graphers,  accompanied  by  their  cameras,  often  avail  themselves  of 
them.  But  if  they  chance  to  meet  with  an  experience  similar  to  that 
detailed  above  it  will  prove  an  exceedingly  unpleasant  outing.  Having 
to  spend  five-and-twenty  hours  out  of  a  week’s  holiday  in  “durance  vile” 
— and  the  common  prisons  of  France  are,  we  are  told,  much  below  par 
as  compared  with  English  ones — is  anything  but  pleasant  to  contem¬ 
plate,  particularly  as  the  unfortunate  individual  would  necessarily 
become  separated  from  his  party,  and  be  left  to  his  own  resources. 
To  add  to  his  discomfiture,  it  might  be  possible  that  he  does  not  speak 
French.  Evidently,  as  in  Mr.  Fincham’s  case,  passports  cannot  be 
relied  upon  in  France  at  the  present  time. 


We  advise  all  readers  who  may  intend  to  travel  on  the  Continent 
anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  French  or  German  frontiers 
to  leave  their  cameras  behind  them  so  long  as  the  present  “  spy  scare  ” 
lasts.  For  if  at  a  place  like  Nice  an  amateur  is  subjected  to  such  in¬ 
dignities  as  Mr.  Fincham  Avas,  what  may  be  expected  on  the  French- 
German  frontier?  However,  it  is  possible  that  some  inconvenience 
might  be  saved  if,  at  the  time  the  passport  is  obtained,  it  is  explained 
that  the  recipient  is  an  amateur  photographer  travelling  for  pleasure ; 
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also,  before  commencing  operations,  by  consulting  the  local  authorities, 
though  here,  perhaps,  a  great  deal  of  “  red  tapeism  ”  would  be  met 
with.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  it  might  be  better  to  act  on  the  advice 
of  the  hotel  at  which  the  artist  is  staying.  After  all,  the  outlook  for 
amateur  photography,  on  French  territory,  is  by  no  means  inviting 
just  now.  _ _ 


Last  week,  as  well  as  on  several  previous  occasions,  we  directed  at¬ 
tention  to  the  humiliating  position  this  country  promises  to  take  in  the 
international  scheme  of  mapping  the  heavens,  all  for  the  want  of  a 
thousand  or  two  pounds  for  the  necessary  apparatus.  Still,  however, 
there  is  some  little  hopes  that  England  may,  after  all,  be  able  to  take 
part  in  the  enterprise,  for  in  answer  to  a  question  put  in  the  House 
of  Commons  a  few  days  ago  by  Mr.  Crossley,  Lord  George  Hamilton 
said  the  recommendation  of  the  Astronomer-Royal  that  a  refracting 
telescope  should  be  constructed  for  taking  part  in  the  charting  of  the 
heavens,  was  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Treasury.  Lord 
i  George  added  that  the  Admiralty  had  approved  of  the  recommendation. 

;  From  this  we  may  hope  that  the  project  may  yet  be  carried  out,  though, 

;  of  course,  the  delay  that  has  occurred,  coupled  with  our  variable 
climate,  will  render  us,  we  are  afraid,  somewhat  behind  in  getting  out 
the  ultimate  result.  However,  now  that  the  matter  has  been  brought 
before  Parliament,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  be 
dropped  by  those  members  who  are  interested  in  science. 


mechanical  means  requisite  to  effect  such  transference,  as  will  be 
understood  from  the  following  detailed  description  : — 

The  changing  box  of  this  detective  camera  consists  of  two  chambers, 
A  and  B,  communicating.  The  sensitive  plates  are  placed  in  the  lower 
chamber  A  from  the  back  of  camera,  and  after  exposure  are  raised  to 


the  upper  chamber  B  by  means  of  a  slide  with  catch  at  base,  and 
levers  C  and  D.  The  levers  are  worked  from  shaft  E.  This  shaft 
has  firmly  fixed  to  it  an  additional  lever  with  handle  working  in  a  slot 
F  in  side  of  camera  case.  The  plates  are  held  in  position  in  each 
chamber  by  coil  springs.  The  camera  need  not  be  opened  when  in 
use,  indeed,  not  until  the  operator  returns  again  to  the  dark  room,  as 
the  change  of  plates  is  effected  simply  by  lowering  and  raising  the 
lever  handle.  G,  position  of  lens,  shutter,  &c. 


Evidently  some  photographers  consider  the  permanence  of  their  work 
a  matter  of  little  importance,  judging  from  the  number  of  fading  photo¬ 
graphs  of  celebrities  to  be  seen  in  shop  windows,  many  of  which  can 
only  be  of  very  recent  production.  The  fading  is  not  always  confined 
to  the  pictures  themselves,  as  we  have  seen  instances  where  the 
coloured  mounts  have  faded  considerably  by  exposure  to  light.  Only 
a  few  days  back  we  noticed  in  a  shop  window  some  portraits  of  cele¬ 
brities  by  a  well-known  photographer,  where  the  imprint  of  his  name 
ou  the  mount  had  become  almost  obliterated  by  the  action  of  light. 
The  name  had  been  printed  in  a  roseate  ink,  and  the  light  had  so 
completely  discharged  the  colour  that  the  name  was  scarcely  discern¬ 
ible.  If  the  mounts  and  imprints  fade  so  rapidly  it  does  not  inspire 
much  confidence  in  the  permanency  of  the  pictures. 


“  Crystoleum  painting,”  a  recent  name  for  colouring  photographs 
from  the  back,  has  had  its  day,  we  imagine,  at  least  for  the  present, 
as  we  now  hear  but  little  about  it.  But  it  may,  very  possibly,  be 
resuscitated  once  more  before  long,  and  doubtless  under  some  new 
name.  The  operation  of  removing  the  paper  of  an  ordinary  albumen 
print,  when  mounted  on  the  glass,  is  a  somewhat  tedious  operation.  Here 
is  a  suggestion  that  will  simplify  matters.  Let  the  print  be  made  on 
the  new  Eastman  transferotype  paper,  described  a  short  time  back. 
Then  a  simple  application  of  warm  water  will  bring  away  the  paper. 
This  paper  ought  to  prove  exceedingly  valuable  to  those  who  have  a 
taste  for  “  colour  photographs,”  in  which  the  pigments  are  applied  to 
the  back.  In  utilising  the  paper  for  the  purpose,  the  development 
must  be  stopped  at  an  early  stage,  before  the  image  acquires  any 
degree  of  density,  for  if  it  be  carried  to  the  same  extent  as  for  opals 
or  transparencies  the  finished  result  will  look  too  black  and  heavy. 
We  publish  the  application  of  this  paper  for  producing  coloured  pictures 
m  order  to  save  some  enterprising  individual  or  company  from 
patenting  it  at  some  future  time. 

- + - 

A  NEW  DETECTIVE  CAMERA. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic 
Association  a  detective  camera,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Thomas  Kerr,  was 
exhibited  by  that  gentleman  and  attracted  much  attention.  It  is 
somewhat,  although  not  quite  so,  after  the  style  of  Cook’s  camera, 
which  was  known  to  our  readers  of  two  decades  ago. 

This  latter,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  the  height  of  two  plates,  a 
partition  separating  the  upper  from  the  lower  compartment.  The  plates 
were  stacked  closely  together,  and  after  a  plate  was  exposed  it  was 
transferred  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  chamber,  leaving  the  next  in 
rotation  ready  to  be  exposed.  Mr.  Kerr  has  improved  upon  the 
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NOTES  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  LATENT  IMAGE. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  communication  to  the  Edinburgh 
Society  under  the  above  title  by  Professor  Drinkwater,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  science  of  photography  will  gain  much  from  the  researches  of 
the  Professor.  To  me  he  appears  to  favour  the  old  and  almost  dead 
molecular  theory  of  Mr.  Hardwich  rather  than  the  sub-bromide  theory 
of  Captain  Abney. 

My  opinion — and  I  hope  that  Mr.  Drinkwater  will  excuse  the  liberty 
I,  who  am  no  chemist,  take  in  criticising  his  experiments — is  that 
until  we  know  really  the  composition  of  the  salts  of  silver  we  are 
dealing  with,  be  they  inorganic  or  organic,  or  a  mixture  of  both — and  I 
must  say  I  favour  the  latter  view — and  also  until  we  know  what  the 
image  is  composed  of,  there  is  no  use  in  theorising  on  the  nature  of  the 
latent  image  unless  we  wash  to  arrive  at  a  negative  by  reductio  ad  ab- 
surdum.  I  feel  that  I  am  taking  a  bold  stand  in  making  an  attack  on 
what  is  usually  considered  some  of  the  axioms  of  photography,  viz., 
that  the  sensitive  salt  in  the  gelatino-bromide  emulsion  is  bromide  of 
silver,  and  that  the  image  is  composed  of  metallic  silver,  more  especi¬ 
ally  as  I  am  unable  to  bring  forward  any  decisive  proof  that  it  is  not 
so,  and  I  only  do  so  in  the  hope  that  it  will  induce  some  chemist  to 
thoroughly  investigate  the  subject  and  prove  the  truth  of  the  axioms 
or  the  fallacy. 

My  reasons  for  throwing  doubt  on  these  accepted  theories— I  call 
them  so  because  I  do  not  think  they  have  been  proved  in  relation  to 
the  gelatine  process — are  these.  In  October,  1886,  when  experiment¬ 
ing  with  Mr.  A.  P.  Laurie  on  the  permanence  of  bromide  prints,  we 
found  that  after  fixing  and  washing  an  unexposed  sheet,  and  we 
also  got  the  same  with  plates,  we  found  that  we  got  a  distinct 
trace  of  silver  left  in  the  film.  An  account  of  these  experiments 
will  be  found  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  vol. 
xxxiii.,  p.  618,  and  the  completion  of  them  in  vol.  xxxiv., 
p.  180.  The  result  which  to  my  mind  throws  the  slightest  doubt 
on  the  metallic  theory  of  the  image  is  the  action  of  ammonia 
on  the  image,  and,  as  I  point  out  in  that  article,  that  may  be  due  to 
the  decomposition  of  the  gelatine  or  to  the  action  of  ammonia  on  silver 
in  a  very  fine  state  of  division,  which  will  be  almost  molecular  silver, 
which  reaction  I  have  seen  no  account  of.  This  is  the  only  plea  I  have 
for  throwing  any  doubt  on  the  accepted  theory  that  the  image  is 
metallic  silver,  and  I  must  leave  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  whether 
he  will  take  the  metallic  image  as  a  fact  or  only  a  theory ;  for  myself 
I  think  that  though  in  a  wet  plate  negative  the  image  is  metallic— for 
it  can  be  burnished — in  a  gelatine  negative  the  image  may  be  totally 
different,  and  I  do  not  remember  having  ever  seen  a  proof  that  it  was 
metallic  silver.  . 

My  first  point  was  the  composition  of  the  sensitive  salt  of  silver. 
Of  course,  in  a  Daguerreotype  the  salt  was  a  haloid  of  silver  without 
doubt,  but  when  we  introduce  an  organic  substance  there  is  an  or- 
ganate  of  silver  formed  which  darkens  on  exposure  to  light,  and  is  it 
not  this  organate  which,  being  altered  in  its  composition,  has  some 
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catalytic  action  on  the  haloid  of  silver  in  contact  with  the  developer  ? 
This,  I  think,  agrees  with  Professor  Drinkwater’s  statement  —that  is, 
assuming  the  theory  of  Berzelius  to  he  correct  that  the  catalytic  and 
electric  forces  were  similar — that  he  got  an  electric  current  generated 
by  development ;  and  is  an  electric  current  not  generated  by  every 
chemical  reaction  ? 

I  am  afraid  that  I  am  not  chemist  enough  to  support  any  theory  on 
the  latent  image,  nor  are  my  Journals  in  a  condition  in  which  I  can 
refer  to  them  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  or  accuracy,  and  I  only 
offer  these  suggestions  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  of  some  use  to 
those  who  are  more  capable  and  able  to  work  them  out  to  the  end 
than  I  am. 

I  hope  that  this  communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Society  will  call 
forth  a  large  number  of  good  chemists  to  give  their  views,  their  minds, 
and  their  work  to  and  on  the  subject,  so  that,  having  got  to  a  true 
conclusion,  we  shall  work  no  longer  on  theories  but  on  fact. 

H.  J.  Gifford. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

EXCURSION  III.— LICHFIELD. 

In  the  Trent  Valley,  sixteen  miles  north  of  Birmingham — with  which 
town  it  is  now  connected  by  a  new  branch  of  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway — stands  the  fine  old  “city”  of  Lichfield.  Whether 
the  name  means  “The  city  of  the  dead ” (from  a  bloody  battle  fought 
here  in  Saxon  times),  or  “  The  city  in  the  marsh  ” — we  incline  to  the 
latter  derivation — concerns  us  little,  as  we  step  out  of  the  City 
Station  camera  in  hand,  and  look  over  the  fair  town  with  its  noble 
spires.  On  our  right  is  St.  Michael’s  or  “  Greenhill  Church,”  where 
the  annual  celebration  of  the  “  Greenhill  Bower  ”  on  Whit  Monday 
still  commemorates  a  custom  which  can  be  be  traced  back  distinctly 
for  at  least  six  centuries. 

Turning  to  the  right,  crossing  a  field,  and  still  bearing  to  the  right, 
twenty  minutes’  walk  brings  us  to  St.  Chad’s,  or  Stowe  Church,  on 
the  north  of  the  city,  adjoining  a  pleasant  pool  which  now  serves  as  a 
reservoir  for  the  town  of  Wednesbury.  Here  is  St.  Chad’s  Well, 
with  a  little  group  of  cottages  clustering  under  the  shadow  of  the 
church ;  and  here  several  pictures  may  be  had,  the  light  suiting  best 
late  in  the  afternoon. 

Ceadda,  or  Chad,  was  made  Bishop  of  Lichfield  in  699.  Tradition 
tells  that  he  lived  as  a  hermit  on  the  spot  where  his  church  now 
stands,  that  he  was  nourished  there  by  a  milk-white  doe,  and  that  he 
converted  the  heathen  chief  Wulfhere  by  hanging  his  cloak  upon  a 
i sunbeam .  St.  Chad  naturally  became  the  patron  saint  of  Lichfield, 
and  might  well  stand  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  photographic 
fraternity,  whose  friends  also  the  sunbeams  are. 

Returning  southward  we  pass  through  the  sleepy  streets  of  the 
town — the  population  is  9000,  and  the  trades  brewing,  coach-building, 
and  market-gardening — -and  enter  the  Market-place  in  which  Dr. 
Johnson’s  statue  (erected  1838)  faces  the  house  in  which  he  was  born 
in  1709.  The  afternoon  light  suits  the  statue  well,  but  the  view  of 
statue  and  house  together  needs  waiting  for  till  about  four  p.m.  Other 
old  buildings  in  the  town  are  St.  John’s  Hospital  in  St.  John-street, 
built  1495,  whose  chimneys  stand  like  buttresses  in  the  street,  and 
Milley’s  Hospital  in  Beacon-street.  Leaving  these  we  pass  up  Dam- 
street  to  the  Cathedral,  noting  on  the  way  the  tablet  which  marks  the 
spot  where  Lord  Brooke  was  killed  in  1643  by  a  shot  fired  by 
“  Dumb  Dyott  ”  from  the  Cathedral  tower.  When  the  Cathedral  was 
stormed  by  Brooke’s  soldiers  a  few  days  later,  they  took  their  revenge 
by  doing  all  the  injury  to  the  stately  pile  which  they  possibly  could. 
Scott  records  the  incident  in  Marmion : — 

“  Fanatic  Brooke 

The  fair  cathedral  stormed  and  took  ; 

But  thanks  to  Heaven  and  good  St.  Chad 

A  guerdon  meet  the  spoiler  had.” 

Now  we  cross  the  bridge  or  dam  which  divides  the  “  Minster  Pool  ” 
into  two  parts,  and  enter  the  Cathedral  Close,  where  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  are  sole  magistrates,  the  houses  of  these  clerical  functionaries 
surrounding  the  sacred  edifice.  Lichfield  Cathedral,  though  not 
remarkable  for  size,  is  surely  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  in 
existence.  Of  cruciform  shape,  it  has  an  imposing  central  tower  and 
spire  rising  to  a  height  of  285  feet,  and  the  western  front  has  two 
spires  whose  height  is  183  feet ;  the  extreme  length  of  the  building  is 
403  feet.  The  early  parts  of  the  building  date  back  to  1200,  the  style 
being  Early  English,  approaching  Decorated.  Of  the  exterior  we  must 
take  pictures  of  the  three  doors  (most  beautiful  pieces  of  work) — the 
south  (best  about  noon),  the  west  (two  to  five  p.m.),  and  the  north  ; 
the  last  a  most  lovely  piece  of  Norman  work  with  Early  English 


details,  untouched,  unrestored,  and  yet  quite  perfect.  The  west  front 
of  the  Cathedral  is  adorned  by  more  than  one  hundred  statues  of  kings 
and  saints.  It  requires  a  wide-angle  lens  to  get  the  spires  in,  but  the 
best  views  of  the  statuary  are  obtained  at  an  angle  from  the  grussy 
slope. 

After  the  destruction  effected  by  the  Puritans  the  Cathedral  was 
restored  by  Bishop  Hacket  in  1671,  but  it  had  again  falh-n  into  a  had 
state  of  repair  when  its  restoration  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  in  1860.  Since  that  date  the  task  of  renovation  has  pro- 
ceeded  continuously  and  most  effectively,  but  some  scaffolding  is  still 
up  round  the  north  end. 

Entering  the  building,  we  are  pleased  to  find  an  absence  of  any 
restriction  upon  photography,  although  those  who  intend  operations 
upon  an  extensive  scale  had  better  make  previous  application  to  Dean 
Bickersteth.  Commencing  with  the  grand  view  of  the  nave  from  the 
extreme  west  end  (time  two  p.m.,  exposure  twenty  minutes  with 
,4,  Thomas’s  rapid  plates),  we  advance  to  the  reredos,  and  then  pass 
to  the  east  end  where  stands  Chantrey’s  famous  piece  of  sculpture,  tin: 
Sleeping  Children  (exposure  as  above,  five  minutes),  with  other 
beautiful  monuments.  The  chapter-house  on  the  north  side,  with  the 
library  above  it,  must  not  be  forgotten.  But  our  time  is  cut  short 
by  the  four  o’clock  service,  and  we  wend  our  way  through  the 
little  street  which  runs  due  west  from  the  Cathedral,  and  then  turning 
to  the  left,  note  a  view  of  the  entire  building,  with  a  charming 
foreground  of  wood  and  water  and  floating  swans.  Here  we  are  close 
to  the  “  George  Hotel,”  which  reminds  us  (if  we  need  any  reminding) 
of  the  necessity  for  refreshment ;  or  we  may  wend  our  way  to  the 
Market-place  again,  where  there  is  a  good  “  Coffee  Palace.” 

Finally,  I  must  thank  Mr.  \V.  J.  Nicholls  of  the  City  Studio,  Tam- 
worth-street,  for  permitting  me  to  change  plates  in  his  capital  dark 
room. 

Summary: — Results  of  last  visit  to  Lichfield — arrived  1.30p.m., 
left  6.15  p.m.  Negatives  taken,  twelve.  Talbot  Archer. 

P.S. — Those  who  want  to  know  more  about  Lichfield  should  write 
to  Lomax  of  that  town  for  Hewitt's  Handbook  to  the  Cathedral  (la.), 
and  City  (6 d.).  In  1870,  J.  B.  Stone  published  (Longmans)  an  excel¬ 
lent  volume  on  the  Cathedral,  illustrated  by  six  photographs. 


GELATINO-BROMIDE  VERSUS  WET  COLLODION  FOR 
LANTERN  TRANSPARENCIES. 

I. 

I  read  with  pleasure  Mr.  Pringle’s  article  on  this  subject  which  you 
published  in  your  issue  of  the  15th  inst.,  and  should  hail  with  delight  a 
dead  slow  bromide  plate  for  this  class  of  work.  Till  such,  however, 
is  obtainable  from  the  dealers,  I  fear  it  is  no  use  going  past  our  old 
friend  collodion. 

As  far  as  the  making  of  lantern  transparencies  with  wet  collodion 
is  concerned,  no  doubt  what  Mr.  Pringle  says  comes  very  near  the 
mark.  As  a  rule  amateurs  do  not  care  to  tackle  the  work  with  a 
silver  bath,  the  great  majority  of  them  having  the  idea  that  the 
operation  is  a  very  dirty  one,  and  therefore  they  have  a  prejudice 
against  collodion  and  fall  back  on  what  they  consider  the  cleanly  dry 
plate.  But  is  this  prejudice  against  wet  collodion  well  founded  ?  and 
after  all  does  the  working  of  a  silver  bath  entail  as  much  mess  as 
many  imagine?  I  think  not.  Is  it  not  rather  the  actual  want  of 
experience  of  working  a  bath  that  deters  very  many  from  adopting  it. 
I  have  met  numerous  amateurs  who  never  saw  a  plate  coated  with 
collodion  in  their  lives,  and  have  given  demonstrations  before  amateur 
societies  where  I  am  safe  in  saying  not  one  in  thirty  ever  saw  the 
collodion  process;  still,  it  is  astonishing  how  much  they  all  know 
about  it.  One  thing  they  are  quite  satisfied  on,  and  that  is,  that  it  is 
a  beastly  dirty  job,  and  here  they  leave  the  subject. 

Now,  in  my  opinion,  the  working  of  a  silver  bath  and  making 
slides  with  wet  collodion  is  not  any  more  a  dirty  operation  than  with 
a  dry  plate,  but  like  everything  else  it  must  be  well  understood,  and 
once  understood  the  operation  is  quite  a  cleanly  one  and  entails  no 
dirty  fingers  as  many  suppose.  I  know  plenty  of  people  who  cannot 
sit  down  to  write  a  letter  or  to  come  in  contact  with  a  common  ink 
bottle  without  leaving  its  presence  all  over  their  hands,  and  doubtless 
such  people,  were  they  to  operate  with  wet  collodion,  would  do  just 
the  same ;  but  there  are  workers  and  workers,  and  with  a  system 
collodion  work  is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  as  cleanly  as  the  dry  plate. 

I  have  met  a  few  beginners  who  at  the  start  have  completely 
failed  in  getting  good  results  when  working  as  they  thought 
according  to  the  book.  But  where  is  the  book,  1  should  like  to  know, 
that  an  amateur  could  now  readily  obtain,,  and  which  treats  specially 
on  the  production  of  lantern  transparencies  with  wet  collodion .  1 
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know  of  none.  Somehow  those  manufacturers  who  make  slides  their 
speciality  keep  their  knowledge  well  to  themselves.  Nor  is  it  to  he 
wondered  at.  Still,  in  a  few  of  the  books  that  do  treat  in  a  general 
way  of  collodion,  I  am  hound  to  say  the  beginner  is  very  apt  to  be 
misled,  for  the  instructions  that  he  will  find  in  most,  if  not  nearly  all, 
of  these  books,  are  quite  useless  in  this  class  of  work. 

For  many  years  I  have  made  the  production  of  lantern  slides  with 
wet  collodion  a  special  study,  but  when  I  look  back  at  my  first 
attempts,  and  the  numerous  failures  that  dogged  me  at  every  turn, 
and  compare  it  with  the  ease  and  certainty  with  which  I  can  now 
produce  slide  after  slide,  I  clearly  trace  my  early  failures  to  nothing 
but  erroneous  impressions  gained  from  reading  books  on  wet  collodion 
work,  which  was  not  applicable  to  transparency  work. 

Almost  the  very  first  step  a  beginner  takes  on  this  work,  viz.,  the 
cleaning  of  the  plate,  if  he  goes  by  the  book  I  am  bound  to  say  he 
will  go  wrong.  A  clean  plate  is  a  necessity,  but  to  go  about  scrub¬ 
bing  and  polishing  a  piece  of  glass  with  some  plate  cleaning  solution 
or  powder  is  just  about  the  worst  possible  method  of  obtaining  the 
desired  result,  and  can  only  tend  to  cause  no  end  of  trouble  after¬ 
wards.  In  transparency  work  one  thing  that  must  be  specially 
guarded  against  is  dust.  If  you  have  dust  flying  about  depend  upon 
it  it  will  make  its  presence  felt  somewhere  before  the  operation  is 
finished,  and  tends  to  bad  language. 

I  never  polish  a  plate,  and  to  those  undertaking  this  class  of  work  I 
say  banish  every  cloth,  chamois  leather,  plate  cleaning  powder,  and 
solution  out  of  your  room,  in  fact  carefully  study  to  avoid  dust  in 
every  way.  I  know  full  well  a  plate  can  be  made  clean  by  polishing, 
but  it’s  ten  to  one  an  amateur  who  merely  works  off  and  on,  now  and 
again,  cannot  produce  a  clean  sheet  of  glass,  and  very  likely  will  rub 
as  much  dirt  on  as  off.  Never  polish  a  plate. 

In  my  next  I  will  describe  how  I  always  obtain  clean  glasses. 

T.  N.  Armstrong. 

- + - 

LIGHT  AND  SHADE— PICTORIAL  VERSUS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC. 

II. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  gelatino-bromide  negatives  are  inferior 
in  sparkle,  pluck,  and  brilliance  to  the  old  “  wet  plate  ”  collodion 
negatives.  This  statement  is  to  a  certain  extent  correct.  Dry  plates 
are  developed  in  a  bath  in  such  a  way  that  the  density  produced  in 
any  one  part  is  quite  unaffected  by  the  surrounding  portions  having 
been  differently  illuminated.  With  wet  plates,  the  contrary  is  the 
case ;  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  the  high  lights  to  abstract  the 
silver  from  the  developer,  and  the  shadows  or  half  tones  in  their 
immediate  vicinity  do  not  obtain  the  degree  of  density  that  they 
otherwise  would.  Thanks  to  this  mechanical  action,  “wet  plate” 
negatives  have  more  of  true  “pictorial  contrast”  than  dry  plates. 
The  faint  halos  of  shadow  around  each  high  light — described  in  the 
previous  article— are  present  to  some  extent  in  wet  plates,  but  are  not 
usually  seen  in  dry  ones,  though  they  can  be  produced  by  other 
means. 

It  may  be  asked  if  there  is  any  necessity  for  these  halos,  which 
are  not  really  present  in  nature,  but  are  merely  optical  illusions.  The 
aim  in  making  pictures  is  to  reproduce  objects  as  they  appear  to  us, 
not  as  they  really  are.  Near  objects  appear  larger  than  distant  ones, 
and  in  pictures  they  are  drawn  larger  accordingly.  A  brilliant  light, 
such  as  the  sky  seen  through  the  window  of  a  room,  causes  the  sur¬ 
rounding  wall  to  appear  in  shadow,  and  so  it  should  be  in  a  picture. 
In  a  photograph  of  such  a  window,  instead  of  a  halo  of  shadow  we 
have  a  halo  of  light,  due  to  halation  and  over  exposure  of  the  lighted 
portion.  In  order  to  make  a  pictorial  rendering  of  such  a  scene — a 
church  interior,  for  instance — we  might  make  two  duplicate  negatives, 
one  with  a  long  exposure  for  the  details  of  the  interior,  the  other  with 
a  short  exposure  to  secure  the  pattern  of  the  stained  glass  windows. 
These  two  negatives  are  successively  printed  from  in  vignette  fashion, 
so  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  overlapping  of  the  images,  both 
to  produce  the  halos  of  shadow  and  to  prevent  the  lines  of  junction 
from  being  visible. 

Another  method  is  to  give  the  full  exposure  on  the  one  plate,  and 
!  fo  modify  the  development  by  the  application  of  a  restrainer  to  the 
high  lights.  This  may  be  applied  with  a  camel-hair  brush,  charged 
with  bromide  solution,  which  is  dabbed  over  the  windows  as  soon  as 
they  become  visible  on  the  plate.  The  rule  to  be  observed  is  that  the 
restraining  action  should  be  strongest  in  the  high  lights,  and  should 
spread,  slightly,  becoming  weaker  as  it  spreads,  so  as  to  produce  a 
gradation  of  density.  The  effect  of  such  a  treatment  would  be  to 
show  a  window  as  a  clearly  defined  patch  of  considerable  density  in 
the  negative,. surrounded  by  a  narrowband  of  clear  glass  or  some¬ 
thing  approaching  it.  This  band  or  halo  becomes  more  dense  as  the 


distance  from  the  window  increases,  and  vanishes  completely  at  a 
certain  point.  This  treatment  is  nothing  more  than  the  carrying  out 
of  the  art  maxim: — The  highest  lights  should  be  opposed  by  the 
deepest  shadows. 

A  third  method  of  securing  pictorial  contrast  in  a  church  interior 
is  to  cut,  out  of  black  cardboard,  the  shapes  of  the  windows  in  minia¬ 
ture,  and.  to  fix  these  cards  on  very  thin  wires  in  front  of  the  lens,  and 
so  near  as  to  be  quite  out  of  focus,  while  they  just  cut  off  the  images 
of  the  windows.  The  long  exposure  is  then  given,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  cards  are  quickly  moved  out  of  the  wav  by  handing  the 
wires:  a  further  exposure  of  a  few  seconds  is  allowed  to  photograph 
the  windows,  and  the  lens  is  then  capped. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  last  method  is  more  useful  when  there  are 
only  one  or  two  windows  than  when  there  are  many.  The  correct 
shape  and  size  of  the  cards  is  easily  obtained  by  comparing  them  with 
the  image  on  the  ground-glass,  a  short-focus  lens  being  preferably 
employed  during  this  adjustment.  The  distance  the  cards  should  be 
placed  in  front  of  the  camera  is  the  same  as  that  which  separates  the 
ground-glass  from  the  short-focus  lens.  When  the  shapes  are  once 
made,  they  can  be  applied  to  any  lens,  but  are,  of  course,  only  avail¬ 
able  for  the  one  view.  To  secure  a  broad  “  halo,”  it  would  be  desir¬ 
able  to  have  the  cards  small,  and  placed  close  to  the  objective,  while 
the  lens  itself  should  have  as  large  a  diaphragm  or  working  aperture 
as  possible.  A  wide  halo  might  also  be  obtained  with  a  small 
aperture  by  slightly  moving  the  cards  during  the  exposure.  A 
church  interior  is  an  extreme  case,  in  which  the  need  for  a  special 
treatment  is  self-evident.  When  the  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  are 
less  violent,  the  halos  are  not  so  prominent,  and  there  is  less  necessity 
to  reproduce  them  in  pictures.  If  the  general  lighting  of  the  scene  is 
faint  or  equally  diffused,  there  are  no  halos  at  all.  There  are  none 
in  moonlight  and  twilight  scenes,  and  there  are  none  in  any  subject 
in  which  the  highest  light  of  the  real  scene  is  not  much  brighter  than 
the  illumination  of  the  surface- — white  paper,  for  instance — upon 
which  we  produce  our  picture.  The  halos  produce  the  effect  of  a 
bright  light,  and  they  are  essential  for  the  best  representations  of 
sunshine. 

In  portraiture,  we  have  a  good  example  of  pictorial  contrast  in  a 
vignetted  head  and  bust.  The  high  light  here  is  the  face ;  there  is  a 
halo  of  shadow  around  it  which  sets  off  the  countenance  in  a  more 
pleasing  manner  than  a  broad  expanse  of  dark  shadow  would  do.  In 
open  landscapes,  the  longer  exposure  of  the  shadows  is  accomplished 
in  a  rough  way  by  giving  a  longer  exposure  to  the  foreground  than  to 
the  sky.  With  a  flat  horizon  this  is  a  very  effective  method,  and 
it  gives  a  fair  pictorial  rendering  of  the  scene. 

In  order  to  imitate  the  sparkle  and  sunny  appearance  of  “  wet 
plate”  negatives,  and  the  prints  produced  from  them,  we  may 
proceed  as  follows: — A  dry  plate  is  fully  exposed,  and  developed  so 
as  to  secure  a  clear  rendering  of  detail  both  in  the  shadows  and  high 
lights.  The  density  should  be  rather  overdone — it  should  be  about 
one-fifth  darker  than  is  desirable.  From  this  negative,  a  positive  on 
glass  is  printed,  extremely  faint,  in  fact,  just  one-fifth  of  the  density 
of  the  negative.  This  positive  must  by  no  means  be  a  contact  print — 
it  should  be  frightfully  out  of  focus.  For  a  cabinet  portrait,  it  will 
be  sharp  enough  if  printed  under  tissue  paper  with  a  quarter-inch 
space  between  the  negative  and  the  plate — the  greater  the  distauce 
between  these,  the  broader  will  the  halos  in  the  finished  print  be. 
If  the  negative,  which  is  rather  over  dense,  has  the  faint  positive 
placed  over  it,  it  will  then  print  slowly,  but  will  yield  bright  prints 
free  from  the  chalk  and  soot  defect  of  dense  negatives. 

In  place  of  the  faint  positive,  which  is  only  a  collection  of  clouds, 
an  arrangement  of  one  or  two  thicknesses  of  tissue  paper,  suitably 
perforated,  may  be  employed;  they  should  be  separated  some  distance 
from  the  negative  and  printed  under  ground-glass.  Or  a  still  simpler 
plan  is  to  “  dab  ”  oil  paint — lampblack  diluted  with  magilp — on  the 
back  of  the  glass  over  the  clear  parts  of  the  negative  in  such  a  way 
as  to  imitate  the  faint  positive.  Gradation  of  density  may  be  con¬ 
trolled  thus  to  a  remarkable  extent,  without  any  harshness  being  seen 
in  the  print.  Over  density  and  under  density  can  be  alike  counter¬ 
acted  by  its  means.  In  applying  the  paint,  we  must  take  special  care 
to  soften  off  the  edges  so  as  to  impart  a  cloudy  effect  to_  the^  layer  of 
pigment.  Albert  W  m.  Scott. 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  MEASURING  THE  TIME  OF  FXrO- 
SURE  GIVEN  BY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SHUTTERS. 

The  methods  employed  for  this  purpose  known  to  me  aie  three-— 
viz.,  Photographing  a  swinging  pendulum,  and  calculating  the 
length  of  exposure  from  the  width  of  vhat  might  be  calk'd  the 
“blur”  on  the  image.  This  method  was  described  in  Anthony e 
Bulletin  of  March  26,  1S87.  It  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the 
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velocity  of  the  moving  part  is  not  sufficient  to  give  an  indication 
from  which  exposures  of  less  than  or  so  of  a  second  can  be 
calculated  with  any  satisfactory  approach  to  accuracy.  The  author 
who  describes  the  experiment  could  see  no  blur — the  image  appeared 
perfectly  sharp,  and  he  seems,  therefore,  simply  to  have  assumed  a 
blur  of  inch,  and  calculated  accordingly. 

In  method  number  two  a  revolving  hand  or  pointer  is  photographed 
while  being  driven  by  clockwork  at  a  uniform  speed  of  one  or  two 
revolutions  per  second.  This,  besides  being  open  to  the  same  objec¬ 
tion  as  the  preceding,  involves  a  special  clock  with  uniform  motion, 
uninterrupted  by  an  escapement,  and  large  special  dial. 

A  third  method  has  been  described  in  which  a  small  hole  in  a 
moving  card  illuminated  by  the  electric  light  is  caused  to  traverse  in 
front  of  a  small  lens  fixed  on  one  of  the  prongs  of  a  vibrating  tuning- 
fork.  The  vibrating  image  of  the  hole  falls  on  the  sensitised  plate, 
and  the  number  of  its  vibrations  registered  is  a  measure  of  the  time 
of  exposure.  This  is  a  scientifically  accurate  method,  but  as  it  in¬ 
volves  the  use  of  the  electric  light  and  other  complicated  apparatus, 
it  is  not  adapted  for  general  use. 

The  method  which  I  am  about  to  describe  is  accurate,  easy,  and 
inexpensive.  In  the  simplest  arrangement,  a  tuning-fork  of  low 
pitch,  say,  a  (J  fork,  giving  128  vibrations  per  second,  or  the  octave 
above,  giving  256,  has  fixed  on  one  prong  a  spherical  silvered  bead  or 
a  small  bulb  containing  mercury.  The  fork  is  placed  horizontally  in 
direct  sunlight,  and  the  bright  dot  of  light  on  the  bead  carefully 
focussed  in  a  camera  placed  as  close  to  it  as  possible.  A  plate  having 
been  inserted  and  the  shutter  set,  the  fork  is  made  to  vibrate,  either 
by  a  blow,  or,  better  still,  by  bowing  it  with  a  well  rosined  bow. 
Immediately  it  sounds  the  camera  is  rotated  on  its  centre  screw  so 
that  the  lens  sweeps  past  the  bead,  and  just  as  it  comes  about  in  line 
with  the  bead  the  exposure  is  given.  The  result  is  a  wavy  line  on 
the  plate,  each  undulation  of  which  corresponds  to  one  vibration  of 
the  fork,  and  the  number  of  undulations  appearing  divided  by  the 
total  number  per  second  given  by  the  fork  indicates  the  fraction  of  a 
second  during  which  the  shutter  has  remained  open.  The  manipula¬ 
tion  is  quite  easy,  but  in  order  to  make  sure  several  more  exposures 
may  be  given  on  the  same  plate  if  a  black  cloth  be  hung  behind 
the  fork,  as  there  is  then  nothing  to  appear  on  the  plate  but  the 
undulating  line  from  the  brilliant  spot  on  the  bead.  If  the  shutter 
have  means  for  varying  its  quickness  several  degrees  of  speed  may  be 
taken  on  the  same  plate. 

This  method  answers  quite  well  for  exposures  over  second. 
Even  shy  second  may  probably  be  estimated  with  considerable 
accuracy,  but  under  that  amount  and  down  to  second  a  fork 
giving  at  least  1000  vibrations  per  second  is  required,  and  to  make 
the  smaller  amplitude  of  its  vibrations  apparent  a  different  arrange¬ 
ment  is  necessary.  This  is  represented  in  the  figure  where  A  is  the 


bright  bead  fixed  in  a  block  of  wood,  in  which  is  also  fastened  the 
fork,  B,  with  a  small  mirror,  M,  fixed  on  one  prong.  C  is  the  camera 
lens.  The  dotted  lines  indicate  the  path  of  the  ray  of  light  from  the 
bead.  At  each  vibration  of  the  fork  the  angle  which  the  mirror 
makes  with  the  ray  A  M  is  varied,  and  hence  the  reflected  ray  M  C 
is  caused  to  move  up  and  down  through  a  sufficient  amplitude. 

The  camera  and  shutter  are  worked  in  the  same  way  as  before,  only 
it  is  now  the  image  of  the  bead  on  the  mirror,  M,  which  is  focussed. 
In  order  to  get  the  camera  readily  in  position  for  this  the  lens  and 
focussing  screen  may  be  removed  and  the  camera  adjusted  in  line  by 
looking  centrally  through  it  at  the  mirror.  The  lens  may  then  be 
replaced  and  focussing  completed. 

When  making  the  exposures  a  little  difficulty  may  be  found  in 
firing  off  the  shutter  just  at  the  right  time  while  the  swinging 
camera  is  in  line  with  the  mirror,  especially  with  high  pitched  forks, 
when  the  camera  should  he  moved  quickly.  To  get  over  this  diffi¬ 
culty  I  have  fastened  one  end  of  a  thread  to  the  trigger  of  the 
shutter  and  the  other  to  a  small  weight  on  a  table,  placed  so  that 
when  the  camera  comes  to  the  proper  line  the  thread  tightens  and 
releases  the  shutter,  after  which  the  weight  follows  the  camera. 
This  plan  also  obviates  the  need  of  an  assistant  to  set  the  fork 
vibrating,  as  only  one  hand  is  now  needed  for  the  camera. 

The  forks  I  have  used  with  the  mirror  are  G,  as  sold  in  the  music 


shops,  giving  384  vibrations  per  second,  the  octave  higher  giving  708 
per  second,  and  the  C  above  that  (C  on  the  second  leger  line  above 
the  treble  stave)  giving  1024  per  second.  These  two  latter  were  the 
ordinary  forks  cut  down  and  tuned  to  the  proper  notes  on  a  piano 
by  grinding  as  required.  Shortening  the  prongs  sharpens  the  note, 
thinning  them  near  the  bend  flattens  it.  For  perfect  accuracy  the 
tuning  may  be  done  after  the  mirror  is  fixed  on. 

In  the  figure  are  some  of  the  results  found  on  testing  various 
speeds  of  a  “  Kershaw  ”  shutter.  13  is  given  by  the  C  fork,  128  per 


second,  and  shows  about  six  waves,  making  the  exposure  about  ,’i 
second.  E  is  given  by  the  G,  384  per  second,  and  indicates  &  second. 
F  is  from  the  C,  1024  per  second,  and  equals  second.  These  last 
are  respectively  the  longest  and  shortest  exposures  to  he  had  with  my 
shutter. 

As  half  a  wave  could  be  fairly  well  estimated,  the  high  C  fork 
gives  an  approximate  measure  of  -jnjVir  second ;  but,  if  necessary,  a 
fork  of  still  higher  pitch  could  be  used.  Some  slight  difference  in 
the  number  of  waves  appearing  while  the  shutter  is  opening  and 
closing  may  arise  from  differences  in  the  sensitiveness  of  tne  plates  or 
the  strength  of  the  light.  This  slight  error  occurs  with  all  methods 
of  measuring  exposures  by  photography. 

The  mirrors  I  use  are  microscope  cover  glasses  with  silver  deposited 
on  them,  as  is  done  for  telescope  mirrors,  and  cemented  to  the  forks 
(silvered  side  out)  by  marine  glue.  Light  mirrors  are  necessary,  as 
otherwise  the  vibration  period  of  the  fork  will  be  too  much  altered. 
As  these  little  cover  glasses  are  not  all  good,  half  a  dozen  or  so  may 
be  silvered  at  once  ;  then  if  it  be  found  that  the  light  from  the  bead 
after  reflection  will  not  focus  to  a  small  point,  the  mirror  is  probably 
not  flat,  and  another  can  be  substituted.  J.  Brown. 

- - 4 - 

ON  INCREASING  AND  REDUCING  DENSITY  IN  GELATINE 

NEGATIVES. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York.] 
There  are  so  many  variables  in  the  problem  of  successful  develop¬ 
ment,  that  surely  there  can  be  no  compromise  of  one’s  reputation  by 
a  candid  avowal  of  a  liability  to  err  at  times  in  judging  of  the  proper 
density  of  a  gelatine  negative  before  fixing.  The  personal  equation 
may  lead  one  to  fall  to  either  side  of  the  line  of  photographic  perfec¬ 
tion.  The  deflection,  it  is  true,  may  be  only  slight,  but  the  consequent 
lack  of  vigour  or  loss  of  half  tones  on  the  negative,  after  emerging 
from  the  hypo  bath,  naturally  causes  a  regret  for  the  failure  to  attain 
the  proper  limit  of  the  development  process.  At  such  times  recourse 
is  gladly  had  to  some  of  the  methods  for  restoration  of  the  lost 
virtues. 

As  a  prophylactic,  some  have  recommended  a  kind  of  inoculation 
of  the  negative,  giving  it  the  very  disease  dreaded — carrying  the 
intensification  in  the  development  to  a  degree  considerably  beyond 
the  known  point  of  proper  strength,  and  then  resorting  to  a  process 
of  reduction,  after  fixing  it,  to  obtain  the  intensity  required.  But 
such  a  plan  is  wrong  in  principle ;  intensification  and  reduction  should 
be  employed  only  as  remedial  agents.  However,  we  have  found  that 
the  similia  similibus  curantur  plan  may  be  advantageously  pursued 
with  intensification  after  fixing. 

Of  all  the  methods  of  intensification,  perhaps,  mercury  followed  by 
ammonia  is  most  generally  employed,  but  by  the  method  usually 
followed  we  are  obliged  to  take  whatever  degree  of  strength  the 
mercury  may  give,  so  that  frequently  the  negative  is  made  too  dense 
to  yield  good  prints.  The  following  modification  will  enable  the 
operator  to  check  the  degree  of  intensification  when  the  proper 
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gradations  are  obtained.  The  negative  is  first  immersed  in  a  pre- 
Fiminary  reducing  bath  composed  of 

Perchloride  of  iron  (crystallised) .  120  grains, 

Citric  acid .  240  „ 

Water  .  32  ounces, 

the  object  of  which  is  to  thoroughly  clear  up  the  shadows,  and  to 
remove  any  slight  traces  of  fog,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  would 
go  on  increasing,  with  the  intensification,  and  the  last  state  of  that 
negative  would  be  worse  than  the  first. 

The  negative  is  allowed  to  remain  only  a  few  minutes  in  the  bath, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  powerful  reducer,  and  would  totally 
obliterate  the  image  if  the  action  were  long  continued.  The  solution 
of  perchloride  should  be  rather  weak ;  perhaps  it  might  be  better  to 
recommend  fifty  ounces  of  water  to  the  above  proportions.  On 
removal  from  the  reducing  solution  the  negative  is  well  washed  under 
a  tap,  then  transferred  to  the  bichloride  of  mercury  solution,  which 
may  be  of  any  strength  from  ten  per  cent,  to  saturation.  The 
bichloride  is  difficult  to  dissolve ;  a  little  chloride  of  ammonium  is 
often  added  to  facilitate  solution. 

After  the  film  is  well  bleached  it  is  again  thoroughly  washed,  and 
placed  in  a  bath  of  ammonia  and  water.  One  drachm  of  ammonia  to 
four  or  five  ounces  of  water  is  quite  strong  enough.  Should  the 
negative  now  be  found  to  have  attained  to  too  great  strength,  all  that 
is  necessary  to  reduce  its  obduracy  is  to  reimmerse  it  in  the  per¬ 
chloride  of  iron  and  citric  acid  solution,  and  to  watch  until  the 
gradations  of  light  and  shadows  are  properly  represented.  The 
resultant  negative  will  be  found  to  have  greatly  improved  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  to  possess  good  printing  qualities,  and  probably  less  liability 
to  change  than  others  mercurialised  by  the  usual  method,  the  per¬ 
chloride  of  iron  destroying  any  trace  of  hypo  which  might  be  present 
in  the  film  despite  the  best  washing  of  the  plate. 

In  all  processes  of  intensification  and  reduction,  the  chief  aim 
should  be  to  preserve  the  relation  between  the  lights  and  the  shadows 
in  the  negative.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  method  of  intensifica¬ 
tion,  though  vigorous,  operates  unequally  upon  the  film,  giving  the 
allopathic  dose  to  the  high  lights,  and  the  homoeopathic  to  the  shadows, 
just  where  strength  is  most  needed.  A  negative  so  intensified  may 
be  relieved  of  its  former  flatness,  but  the  hardness  produced  is  even 
more  objectionable.  To  secure  by  intensification  all  the  fine  but 
latent  gradations  which  the  exposure  has  impressed  upon  the  film,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  produce  an  equilibrium  of  light  and  shade,  the  plan 
of  intensification  which  Mr.  John  Cassebaum  and  myself  proposed 
more  than  a  year  ago  will  be  found  most  admirable. 

No  method  known  excels  in  simplicity  the  silver  method,  but 
hitherto  the  great  drawback  to  its  employment  with  gelatine  nega¬ 
tives  has  been,  not  only  the  liability  to  stain  the  film,  but  also  the 
tendency  to  fog  the  negative.  Its  action  must  be  controlled  by  a 
previous  operation  upon  the  plate,  and  here  comes  in  the  favourable 
influence  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  solution  in  preventing  both  stain 
and  fog.  A  thorough  fixing  and  total  elimination  of  the  hypo  from 
the  film  is  absolutely  essential  if  any  success  is  expected  with  silver 
intensification.  Perchloride  of  iron  here  comes  to  our  aid,  destroying 
any  last  trace  of  this  persistent  salt.  The  negative  to  be  intensified  is 
placed  in  a  bath  composed  of 

Perchloride  of  iron  .  4  grains. 

Citric  acid .  4  „ 

Water . 1  ounce. 

In  warm  weather  two  grains  of  chrome  alum  should  be  added  to 
prevent  frilling,  but  we  would  rather  dispense  with  it  when  possible. 
The  plate,  when  in  the  iron,  should  be  kept  in  motion  to  secure  even¬ 
ness  of  deposit.  A  few  minutes  is  sufficient  to  clear  up  the  negative, 
after  which  it  is  thoroughly  washed,  and  subjected  to  the  gallic  acid 
and  silver  bath,  which,  having  a  substructure  of  chloride  to  work  on, 
builds  up  rapidly  and  evenly,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  the  effect  of 
its  action  is  more  visible  in  the  weaker  parts  of  the  negative,  owing 
to  the  deposit  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  acting  upon  the  whole  of  the 
film.  Eighty  grains  of  gallic  acid  are  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of 
alcohol,  and  the  solution  kept  until  all  turbidity  subsides.  Glycerine 
may  be  substituted  for  the  alcohol.  Care  must  be  taken  to  secure  a 
good  quality  of  gallic  acid,  as  upon  its  purity  everything  depends. 
Next  thirty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  are  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of 
distilled  water,  and  after  a  good  sunning  filtered  from  sediment. 

To  prepare  the  intensifier  for  immediate  use  take — 

Silver  solution  .  1  drachm. 

Gallic  acid  solution  .  1  „ 

Water  .  1  ounce. 

Place  the  negative  which  has  been  subjected  to  the  iron  solution  in 
a  scrupulously  clean  dish  (glass  is  preferable  to  rubber),  and  pour 


over  it  the  intensifier,  keeping  the  dish  in  gentle  motion  to  insure 
uniformity  of  action  on  the  film. 

The  negative  will  tone  up  gradually.  When  the  desired  degree  of 
intensity  is  secured,  the  plate  is. thoroughly  washed,  and  finally  dipped 
in  weak  hypo  solution ;  again  washed,  and  the  operation  is  complete. 
The  intensity  should  not  be  carried  too  far,  because  on  drying  the 
strength  will  be  found  to  be  greater  than  it  appeared  in  the  wet  film. 
However,  the  power  of  the  relucer  is  at  hana.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  to  place  it  in  the  perchloride  of  iron  solution  until  the  proper  degree 
is  restored.  Should  a  slight  opalescence  appear  upon  the  surface  of 
the  film  on  placing  the  negative  in  the  silver,  it  is  an  indication  of 
insufficient  washing  from  the  iron  bath.  It  is  not  serious,  however, 
and  may  be  generally  rubbed  off  with  a  piece  of  wet  cotton,  and  will 
disappear  entirely  in  the  hypo.  The  negative  should  not  lie  too  long 
in  the  perchloride  solution,  as  the  action  is  best  when  confined  to  the 
surface  of  the  film. 

This  method  of  intensification  with  silver  is  not  a  mere  staining  of 
the  film  with  an  adactinic  colour,  but  a  genuine  building  up  of  the 
image,  a  superposition  of  a  new  image  upon  the  basis  of  the  old  one. 
It  has  been  in  use  now  for  more  than  a  year,  and  in  the  hands  of 
careful  and  cleanly  manipulators  has  given  great  satisfaction.  As  to 
the  keeping  qualities  of  the  negative  so  intensified,  we  shall  simply 
say  we  have  exposed  samples  to  a  strong  northern  light  for  nearly 
twelve  months  without  finding  any  signs  of  deterioration. 

A  word,  in  conclusion,  about  dense  negatives.  There  is  a  peculiarity 
of  gelatine  plates  which  makes  them  a  favourite  with  me ;  that  is, 
the  extraordinary  softness  obtained  with  slight  over  exposure,  and  the 
wealth  of  detail  in  the  deep  shadows ;  sometimes,  it  is  true,  almost 
latent,  yet  capable  of  being  brought  forth  by  judicious  treatment. 
True,  the  softness  may  sometimes  degenerate  into  flatness,  but  I 
would  be  inclined  to  err  rather  on  the  side  of  softness  than  in  the 
direction  of  harshness.  In  developing  a  fully-timed  plate  we  notice 
that  high  lights  come  up  first,  then  the  middle  tones,  and,  lastly,  the 
deep  shadows.  The  high  lights,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have 
a  deeper  deposit  than  the  feebler  illuminated  portions.  Sometimes 
the  contrast  between  the  high  lights  and  the  deep  shadows  is  too 
great,  and  we  feel  anxious  to  apportion  the  deposit  more  fairly.  A\  e 
have  recourse  to  reducing  agents,  but  here  we  must  exercise  care.  A 
chemical  which  acts  uniformly  upon  the  high  lights  and  shadows 
would  not  much  improve  the  condition  of  things;  the  shadows  would 
go  altogether  while  the  high  lights  were  reducing.  A  very  weak 
solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  acts  first  upon  the  high  lights,  without 
affecting  the  finer  details  of  the  shadows. 

The  best  plan  is  to  immerse  the  negative  in  a  weak  solution — 


Perchloride  of  iron  . .  30  grains, 

Citric  acid  . 00  „ 

Water  .  1  pint, 


for  a  minute  or  two,  then  wash  and  pass  rapidly  through  hypo 
solution,  ordinary  strength.  Be  careful  not  to  let  the  plate  remain  in 
the  hypo  more  than  a  few  seconds,  as  the  reduction  is  very  rapid. 
The  operation  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  necessary,  so  that  the 
exact  degree  can  be  obtained,  and  the  operation  stopped  at  once.  .  If 
a  strong  solution  of  iron  is  used,  the  shadows  suffer,  the  action  taking 
place  uniformly  on  the  whole  film ;  but  if  a  weak  solution  is  employed, 
the  high  lights  are  attacked  first.  So  that  really,  if  judiciously  used, 
the  perchloride  of  iron  may  be  made  to  improve  the  flatness  of  a  badly 
developed  negative,  if  used  strong  giving  it  more  brilliancy  by  making 
a  greater  contrast  between  the  lights  and  shadows. 

John  Bartlett. 

■ - ♦ - 

THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  NEGATIVES. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia.] 

Comparatively  few  photographers  seem  to  appreciate  the  value  to 
be  derived  from  the  successful  working  of  a  process  for  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  negatives.  Many  believe  a  reproduction  cannot  be  made 
to  equal  the  original.  My  experience  has  satisfied  me  that  with  care 
and  judgment  negatives  can  be  made  from  others  that  are  as  good, 
and  in  some  cases  better,  than  the  original. 

Supposing  a  rare  and  valuable  negative  is  on  thin  glass,  and  needs 
a  large  number  of  prints  made  from  it,  and  the  owner  will  not  risk 
the  only  negative  he  has.  Neither  can  an  edition  be  made  ready  in 
time  for  a  publication.  Again,  a  negative  is  too  thin  and  fiat  made 
in  bad  weather — is  full  of  detail,  but  lacks  brilliancy,  would  not  care 
to  risk  an  intensifier,  bearing  in  mind  the  stains  that  mar  result, 
besides  which  intensifying  would  not  make  it  any  more  brilliant. 
This  can  be  reproduced,  and  a  brilliant  negative  result.  A  small 
negative  is  to  be  enlarged,  or  a  valuable  negative  is  broken  and  cannot 
be  made  again.  Even  this  can  be  successfully  reproduced.  . 

At  different  times  a  knowledge  of  how  to  make  a  negatne  fiom  a 
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negative  has  been  of  great  value  to  me.  In  1881  and  1882,  during  a 
six  months’  sojourn  in  the  Orient,  I  duplicated  all  subjects  made  while 
in  Egypt,  but  on  reaching  Arabia  and  Palestine,  plates  were  getting 
scarce,  and  only  one  plate  was  used  on  each  subject.  Many  exposures 
were  made  under  unfavourable  conditions  in  rain,  cloudy  weather,  See., 
as  an  itinerary  had  been  mapped  out,  and  a  certain  amount  of  country 
had  to  be  gone  over  each  day,  and  views  had  to  be  made  under  all 
conditions,  good  and  bad. 

Nearly  all  of  these  I  reproduced  on  my  return,  and  will  show  you 
to-night  some  of  the  results,  with  a  print  from  the  original  plate  and 
one  from  the  reproduction,  side  by  side.  Only  recently  I  came  into 
control  of  a  large  collection  of  plates  of  India,  some  of  which  were 
made  high  up  in  the  Himalayas,  many  miles  from  a  railroad,  where 
travel  is  expensive  and  difficult.  A  few  of  the  choicest  plates  were 
cracked  and  broken.  Some  of  these  which  had  no  chipped  edges,  but 
were  broken  clean,  I  have  reproduced.  Sometimes  a  reversed  negative 
of  a  choice  subject  is  wanted  for  some  photo-mechanical  process. 

Having  briefly  outlined  where  reproduction  wras  a  help  and  a 
necessity,  we  will  take  up  the  first  part  of  the  process,  that  is,  the 
making  of  the  positive.  Having  carefully  studied  the  character  of  the 
negative,  its  colour,  unevenness,  dense  portions,  &c.,  carefully  clean 
the  back,  and  have  ready  a  deep  printing  frame,  a  size  larger  than  the 
negative.  Have  in  this  a  piece  of  crystal  plate  glass,  free  from 
bubbles  and  scratches.  Then  arrange  the  negatives  in  the  centre  of 
the  frame,  being  careful  to  brush  away  with  a  blender  all  filaments 
and  grit,  and  place  the  plates  to  be  used  for  the  positive  face  down  in 
contact  with  the  negatives.  Place  a  dark  pad  on  tins,  and  put  in  the 
back,  and  gently  press  the  springs  into  position.  All  is  now  ready 
for  the  exposure,  which  I  have  always  made  with  a  Carbutt  lantern, 
measuring  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  side  of  the  lantern,  and 
making  a  mark,  using  the  oil  lamp,  as  I  found  this  the  most  regular 
and  reliable,  as  it  can  be  turned  up  to  nearly  the  same  brilliancy  each 
time  of  using.  The  time  of  exposure  varies,  of  course,  with  the 
density  of  the  negatives  and  the  rapidity  of  the  plate  used.  I  prefer 
using  a  slow  plate  for  the  positive,,  one  that  will  develop  with 
ferrous  oxalate,  such  as  Carbutt’s  A  or  B  plates,  unless  a  very  dense 
negative  is  to  be  reproduced.  I  have  used  recently  on  dense  negatives 
some  Belgian  plates  that  were  rapid,  also  a  few  Seeds,  twenty-two  to 
twenty -five,  as  they  develop  a  fine  grey  colour  with  the  ferrous 
oxalate.  I  also  prefer  using  a  plate  a  size  larger  than  the  negative, 
in  this  way  avoiding  thin  edges.  Should  the  negatives  be  of  average 
good  density,  about  thirty  to  forty  seconds  will  be  the  right  exposure 
with  an  A  plate.  If  one  end  of  the  negatives  is  thin,  shade  this  by 
movii%  between  it  and  the  light  a  cardboard,  cut  to  suit  the  uneven¬ 
ness.  If  certain  portions  of  the  centre  are  dense  cut  a  round  hole  in 
a  cardboard  and  move  this  in  front  of  the  plate  and  the  dense  portions 
and  keep  it  in  motion,  giving  the  necessary  extra  exposure  to  bring  up 
the  detail,  which  might  otherwise  be  lost. 

Having  properly  exposed  the  plate,  mix  a  developer,  consisting  of 
eight  parts  of  oxalate  of  potash  (saturated)  solution  to  one  part  of 
iron  (also  saturated),  and  twenty  drops  of  a  twenty-grain  solution  of 
bromide  of  potassium.  The  image  will,  of  course,  appear  slowly,  but 
will  build  up  with  an  evenness  that  is  essential  to  success;  this  should 
be  continued  until  the  image  is  entirely  covered,  even  the  highest 
lights,  so  that  all  detail  in  every  portion  of  the  plate  is  brought  out, 
then  wash,  and  fix  it  as  usual. 

The  weak  developer  well  restrained  gives  a  soft,  even,  grey  image, 
full  of  detail  without  too  much  vigour.  In  case  a  thin,  flat  negative 
is  used,  use  an  A  plate,  and  place  the  frame  thirty-six  inches  from  the 
light,  and  expose  proportionately  double  what  it  would  be  at  eighteen 
inches,  and  get  as  much  brilliancy  as  possible  in  the  development; 
sometimes,  when  the  original  is  very  flat,  ending  with  a  developer 
consisting  of  oxalate  of  potash,  four  parts,  iron,  one  part,  which  will 
give  it  snap  and  vigour.  Should  it  be  the  intention  to  enlarge  the 
resulting  negative,  the  positive  for  this  purpose  should  be  less  dense 
than  for  contact  use. 

Having  dried  the  positive,  carefully  spot  out  any  pinholes  with  a 
fine  pointed  brush,  and  do  any  other  retouching  the  picture  may  need, 
such  as  strengthening  dark  portions,  &c.  Any  scraping  away  of 
objects  not  wranted  should  be  done  on  the  positive,  such  as  a  crack 
from  a  broken  negative. 

I  have  with  me  a  positive  made  from  a  broken  negative  which  was 
in’three  pieces,  and  one  corner  entirely  gone,  broken  en  route  from 
India.  I  carefully  laid  the  pieces  together  in  a  printing  frame  and 
brought  them  in  close  contact,  then  placed  the  plate,  a  size  larger 
than  the  negative,  in  position,  and  during  the  exposure  moved  the 
frame  slowly  from  side  to  side  in  front  of  the  light,  to  lessen  any 
shadow  wdiich  might  be  thrown  by  the  crack.  I  placed  this  posi¬ 
tive  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  H.  Parker  Rolfe,  a  member  of  this  Society, 
who  has  obliterated  the  cracks,  removed  a  cow  which  had  strayed 


in  on  the  edge  of  the  picture,  and  filled  in  the  corner,  which  was 
a  blank. 

The  making  of  the  negative  is  next  in  order,  and  I  proceed  to  make 
the  exposure  the  same  as  in  the  positive,  supposing  the  negative  is  to 
be  the  same  size,  and  used  for  silver  printing  and  ordinary  purposes. 
Should  the  reproduction  be  wanted  for  use  iu  phototypiug,  photo¬ 
gravure,  or  any  of  the  processes  requiring  a  reversed  negative,  then 
the  negative  must  be  made  in  the  camera,  placing  the  positive  in 
position  with  the  film  side  turned  from  the  lens.  Where  enlarged 
negatives  are  intended  they  must  be  made  in  the  camera  with  a  short- 
focus  rectilinear  lens,  or  a  camera  with  a  very  long  draw.  Experi¬ 
ence  alone  will  give  you  the  proper  time  of  exposure.  It  will  vary 
with  the  density  of  the  positive  and  the  rapidity  of  the  plate  used. 
Here,  as  before,  in  making  the  positive  judgment  should  be  used  in 
measuring  the  distance  from  the  frame  to  the  light,  as  a  dense 
positive  can  be  brought  to  fifteen  inches,  and  a  very  thin  one  as  much 
as  thirty-six  inches  from  the  light.  In  this  part  of  the  process  I  use 
pyro  developer  in  preference  to  oxalate,  although  the  Oriental  subjects 
which  I  will  show  are  all  made,  both  positives  and  negatives,  with 
ferrous  oxalate  on  Carbutt’s  A  plates.  But  I  find  since  making  them 
a  better  knowledge  of  development  has  been  gained,  and  the  results 
with  pyro  are  surer  than  with  iron. 

I  generally  begin  the  development  as  if  the  plate  were  over  timed, 
using  a  weak  soda  and  pyro,  with  a  trifle  of  bromide,  and  adding 
soda  or  pyro  as  the  subject  and  conditions  may  suggest.  The 
development  is  similar  to  that  of  an  ordinary  exposure  made  in  the 
camera.  One  must  notice  the  detail,  the  general  appearance  and 
progress,  the  same,  if  the  result  is  to  equal  an  original  negative.  I 
have  found  that  the  most  difficult  part  in  the  process  is  to  secure  a 
positive  of  the  proper  density  and  colour.  It  must  be  rather  over 
exposed,  and  grey  in  colour,  with  all  detail  apparent  without  strain¬ 
ing  the  eyes  to  see  it.  I  always  judge  the  density  by  daylight,  and 
never  use  a  positive  that  is  yellow,  as  it  is  very  deceiving  in  its 
density,  and  usually  gives  an  unsatisfactory  result.  While  I  admit 
there  are  negatives  that  cannot  be  well  reproduced,  I  believe  they  are 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  Hardness  or  chalkiness  is  likely  to 
occur  to  the  beginner,  as  he  is  apt  to  make  the  positive  brilliant  in 
all  cases  when  really  this  is  not  necessary,  excepting  where  a  weak,  flat 
negative  is  used. 

Cleanliness,  freedom  from  dust,  and  good  judgment,  combined  with 
skill  in  development,  are  necessary  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

Wm.  II.  Rau. 

- + - 

THE  REVIVAL  OF  OLD  IDEAS. 

Stereoscopic  photography,  beyond  all  comparison,  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  legitimate,  the  most  valuable,  and  the  most  beautiful  deve¬ 
lopment  of  our  art,  is,  I  am  glad  indeed  to  find,  about  to  be  revived, 
and  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  its  revival  will  be  permanent. 
Photo-basso-relievo  and  photo-sculpture  have  never  yet  had  any 
genuine  and  “  apart  ”  existence,  but  if  we  had  a  really  perfect  process 
of  photo-sculpture  by  which  we  could  convert  the  flesh  to  marble, 
where  would  it  be  in  comparison  with  stereoscopic  photography  in 
transparencies  P  Nowhere — simply  nowhere  !  Compare  a  w'ooden 
model  of  the  ruins  of  Rpme  as  seen  to-day  with  a  stereoscopic  trans¬ 
parency.  It  is  simply  as  a  toy  to  the  real  thing  itself. 

Portraits  gratify  the  vanity  of  human  nature,  and  to  my  thinking 
accomplish  precious  little  else  besides.  Who  cares  to  look  at  an  album 
of  the  portraits  of  the  relatives  of  a  friend  P  I  don’t  for  one.  My 
relatives  and  friends  for  the  most  part  are  unprepossessing,  and  for 
decorative  purposes  entirely  useless,  and  for  the  most  part  so  are 
other  people’s,  too.  But  vanity  is  one  of  our  ruling  weaknesses,  and 
the  carte-de-visite  has  probably  done  more  to  make  the  individuals 
who  compose  the  human  race  more  satisfied  with  themselves  than 
anything  else  as  easily  at  their  command.  The  public,  however,  has 
got  a  little  sobered  dowrn  by  now,  and  purchases  “  views  ”  of  the  places 
to  which  it  goes,  and  can  find  more  to  talk  about  in  showing  them  to 
its  friends  than  when  it  exhibits  merely  the  perpetuated  affectations 
of  its  relatives.  Stereoscopic  photography  will  assuredly  revive  and 
live  an  enduring  life.  When  it  first  appeared  upon  the  scene  the 
public  were  not  prepared  for  it.  The  delight  afforded  by  having 
pictures  made  to  one’s  own  order,  and  particularly  pictures  of  one  s 
own  self,  carried  away  all  such  considerations  as  “  mere  ”  excellence,  or 
“mere”  intrinsic  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  picture.  “Everyone 
wanted  to  see  his  or  her  own  counterfeit  presentment  done  in  little, 
and  “  everyone  ”  wanted  to  see  what  his  friends  appeared  like  on  glass 
or  paper.  Now  the  rage  is  past  though  the  taste  still  does  and  will 
survive. 

Photography  has  given  a  wonderful  impetus  to  art.  Cheap  en- 
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gravings  stand  no  longer  where  they  did.  Look  at  the  engineering 
journals  of  to-day  and  those  of  tive-and-twenty  years  ago.  Then 
photographs  of  locomotives  did  look  something  like,  indeed.  Now  the 
engravings  of  them  look  something  like  “  indeeder.”  The  old  rubbish 
will  no  longer  pass.  Look  at  the  engravings  in  the  monthly  serials, 
plioto-engravings  from  larger  work  in  many  instances,  and  look  at  the 
best  examples  of  photo-engraving,  pure  and  simple,  by  themselves. 
The  improvements  in  engraving,  and  generally  in  graphic  art,  I  attri¬ 
bute  largely  to  photography.  The  public  appreciation  of  pictorial 
excellence  is  enormously  greater  than  it  was,  and  I  think  is  getting 
equal  now  to  the  appreciation  of  the  stereograph. 

But  as  has  been  pointed  out  already,  a  good  deal  of  the  blame  for 
the  early  decline  of  stereography  is  attributable  to  improper  separation 
of  the  lenses  used  in  making  the  twin  negatives,  a  good  deal  to  the 
bad  cutting  and  mounting  of  the  prints,  and  a  good  deal  to  the  imper- 

Ifectious  of  the  stereoscopes  in  former  use.  These  latter  causes  of 
stereoscopic  failure  are  certain  to  again  arise  as  soon  as  trade  again 
revives  in  stereographs,  unless  some  special  means  are  taken  to  prevent 
them.  The  mere  sordid  cormorants  of  commerce  will  again  discard  all 
rules,  all  care,  and  all  consideration  for  the  wares  they  sell,  if  some 
steps  are  not  taken  to  prevent  them.  Could  not  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain  grant  certificates  of  competence  to  stereo¬ 
graphic  printers  who  satisfy  a  committee  of  the  Society  that  they 
perfectly  comprehend  the  work  they  have  to  do,  and  certificates  of 
approval  of  certain  forms  of  stereoscope  ?  This  being  done,  the  cer¬ 
tificates  in  question  might  be  used  in  ways  which  will  readily  suggest 
themselves  as  guarantees  to  the  public  that  their  purchases  are 
scientifically  sound. 

There  is  another  style  of  photograph,  very  meritorious  in  its  way, 
which  never  came  into  extensive  use,  and  which  has  now  seemingly 
been  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  the  almost  forgotten  past.  I  allude  to 
“  panoramic  ”  pictures — pictures  embracing  an  enormous  quantity  of 
horizontal  angle.  In  the  early  days  of  landscape  photography  the 
smallness  of  the  angle  of  view  obtainable  by  the  lenses  of  the  time 
gave  rise  to  many  devices  for  obtaining  greater  angle.  Notably 
amongst  these  we  have  Sutton’s  panoramic  lens,  Martin’s  panoramic 
camera,  and,  finally,  that  instrumental  masterpiece,  the  “  pantascopic 
camera”  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson.  Sutton’s  panoramic  lens  and 
Martin’s  panoramic  camera  fell  into  disuse  because  curved  plates  were 
needed  in  their  employment,  and  these  plates  were  found  to  be  too 
difficult  to  develop  on  and  too  difficult  to  print  from  in  any  but  ex¬ 
perimental  practice.  The  “  pantascopic  camera  ”  was  necessarily  an 

I  expensive  instrument,  and  somewhat  too  “  tickle  ”  for  the  crashing 
photographer  who  prides  himself  on  the  amount  of  violent  banging 
he  can  do.  The  demand  for  it  was  inconsiderable,  and  the  Panta¬ 
scopic  Company  established  for  its  manufacture  ceased  to  exist  a  few 
years  after  its  inauguration. 

Pictures  “  taken  ”  with  any  of  the  instruinents  I  have  named 
when  mounted  in  the  ordinary  way  and  looked  at  on  the  flat,  are 
(to  use  my  expressive  •  language  of  1865)  “  gross  distortions  of  the 
truth.”  “  Still,”  as  I  said  in  a  letter  to  this  Journal  published  on 
June  the  80th  in  that  year,  “  when  the  object  of  the  photographer  is 
to  attain  an  artistic  production  of  large  angle  without  caring  any¬ 
thing  about  the  exact  truthfulness  of  the  result,  the  pantascopic 
camera  is  undoubtedly  a  very  valuable  instrument.”  It  is  certain 
that  a  large  horizontal  angle  often  enables  very  excellent  pictures  to 
be  made  out  of  subjects  which  in  “  bits  ”  are  mere  artistic  rubbish ; 
hence  the  introduction  of  the  now  numerous  “  wide-angle  lenses  ”  of 
our  great  opticians.  In  the  letter  I  have  alluded  to,  I  said,  “  I  have 
often  thought  a  cheap  and  effective  panoramic  camera  might  be 
made  by  using  a  rotating  or  other  lens,  and  receiving  the  picture 
upon  talc  or  mica  plates  instead  of  glass  ones,  as  from  their  flexible 
nature  they  would  admit  of  all  the  manipulatory  advantages  of  flat 
plates,  whilst  they  would  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  the  com¬ 
plicated  and  expensive  appliances  used  to  produce  the  requisite 
movement”  of  these  latter  in  such  instruments  as  the  pantascopic 
camera.  “  The  negatives  on  mica,”  I  continued,  “  could  easily  be 
printed  from  in  the  old-fashioned  plate  frame ;  and  from  their 
thinness  and  small  weight  would  present  many  advantages  over 
glass,  both  for  stowage  and  transportation.”  The  following  week 
(July  7,  1865),  I  gave  in  these  columns,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
then  editors  of  this  Journal,  drawings  and  a  description  of  the  mica 
plate  pantascopic  camera  as  it  existed  (to  use  my  expression  of  the 
period)  “in  my  brain.”  The  thing  was  feasible  enough.  I  had  at 
the  time  I  wrote  been  for  a  period  in  the  service  of  the  Pantascopic 
Company,  and  whilst  with  them  had  made  negatives  on  bent  mica 
with  a  rotating  lens.  The  mica  plate  pantascopic  camera,  however, 
did  not  come  into  other  than  experimental  use.  The  difficulty  of 
procuring  mica  plates  sufficiently  large  proved  insurmountable.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Photographic  News  (also  published  on  July  7, 1865),  I 


said,  “  Of  course  we  are  not  confined  to  the  use  of  mica  plates ;  any 
other  material  possessing  the  requisite  flexibility  and  actinic  tran¬ 
sparency,  if  not  acted  upon  by  the  photographic  chemicals,  would 
answer  equally  well,  and  one  would  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  such 
a  material  could  be  prepared.”  Such  a  transparent  flexible  material, 
however,  was  not  prepared  then,  but  is  prepared  now.  It  is  now 
a  commercial  article,  and,  according  to  the  advertisements  of  the 
vendors  of  it,  it  is  “  tough  but  flexible,”  is  capable  of  “  printing  from 
both  sides,”  has  the  advantages  of  “  cheapness,  lightness,  quality,  and 
certainty,”  and  is  subjected  to  “  the  same  treatment  as  for*  glass 
plates.”  Surely  the  time  has  now  arrived  not  only  for  the  lasting 
revival  of  the  best  of  all  pictorial  representations  the  world  has  ever 
seen — transparencies  for  the  stereoscope — but  also  for  the  revival  of 
the  beautiful,  and  when  properly  exhibited,  most  useful  records  of  the 
panoramic  camera. 

The  most  perfectly  exhibited,  and  by  far  the  most  realistic  large 
single  picture  I  have  ever  seen,  was  certainly  that  of  “  The  Siege,* 
exhibited  in  Paris  in  1878,  and,  1  suppose,  during  several  other  years 
both  before  and  after.  This  was  a  panoramic  picture,  having  8<KJ  of 
angle,  i.e.,  an  angle  of  the  whole  horizontal  circle.  It  was  mounted 
as  a  cylinder  and  viewed  inside  and  from  a  sort  of  bastion  in  its 
centre.  Of  course  it  was  done  in  colours.  Neither  the  top  nor  the 
bottom  of  the  canvas  could  be  seen,  the  former  being  hidden  by  an 
overhanging  canopy  and  the  latter  by  the  projecting  bastion.  The 
illumination  was  from  skylights,  which  were  not  visible.  Beal 
cannon,  real  earthworks,  and  so  on,  were  in  the  foreground,  and  so 
skilfully  was  the  picture  blended  into  them,  that  it  was  impo.s.-ible  to 
tell  where  the  reality  ended  and  the  pictorial  began.  From  the 
number  of  people  visiting  it  (at  two  francs  each)  and  the  length  of 
the  period  of  its  exhibition,  I  judge  the  “  Panorama  of  Paris  ”  to  have 
been  a  considerable  pecuniary  success.  For  the  drawing  of  such 
pictures,  the  best  “  guides  ”  to  be  obtained,  the  records  of  the  pano¬ 
ramic  camera  are  the  only  photographs  of  value.  Just  as  panoramic 
pictures  when  viewed  upon  the  flat  “  are  gross  distortions  of  the 
truth,”  so  pictures  in  plain  perspective,  viewed  in  panoramic  projec¬ 
tion,  present  themselves  as  aggravated  deviations  from  veracity. 

I).  WlNSTANLEY. 

- ♦ - 

A  NEW  DEVELOPER— HYDROXYL  AMINE  AND  PYRO. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Philadelphia  Photographic  Society.] 

Within  the  past  few  months  considerable  attention  has  been 
directed  in  photographic  circles  to  hydroxylamine,  a  new  chemical, 
and  claimant  for  a  position  in  the  ranks  of  the  developing  agents. 
Attention  was  first  called  to  it  by  Professor  Eder,  in  Dingl  t?s 
Journal  for  1887,  p.  2 25,  who  recommends  the  following  method  for 
its  use  : — ( a ),  Hydroxylamine  chloride  one  part,  dissolved  in  alcohol 
fifteen  parts ;  (6),  Caustic  soda  one  part,  dissolved  in  water  eight 
parts.  For  use,  mix  three  to  five  parts  of  a  and  five  parts  of  h  with 
sixty  parts  of  water.  This  formula,  however,  when  tested  by  other 
observers,  has  been  found  to  be  very  unsatisfactory,  the  powerful 
action  of  the  caustic  soda  causing  blistering  and  reticulation  of  the 
gelatine  film  of  the  photographic  plate,  while  if  a  weaker  alkaline 
combination  is  used,  such  as  the  carbonate,  no  image  can  be  evolved. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Photography , 
Mr.  J.  G.  Cassebaum,  a  member  of  this  Society,  called  attention  to 
the  value  of  hydroxylamine  in  combination  with  pyro  as  a  developer, 
not  only  for  negative  plates,  but  also  for  transparencies  and  lantern 
slides,  claiming  that  it  produced  a  wonderful  clearness  in  the  shadows 
and  brilliancy  in  the  higher  lights,  and  gave  a  beautiful  bluish-black 
tone,  rich  in  gradations,  and  soft  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The 
addition  of  hydroxylamine  to  the  developer  also  acted  as  a  pre¬ 
servative,  keeping  the  p}’i'0  solution  clear  and  active  for  a  Jong 
time.  Mr.  Cassebaum’s  results  have  been  corroborated  by  Mr.  II.  G. 
Stebbins,  of  New  York,  in  a  paper  published  in  Anthony's  Photo¬ 
graphic  Bulletin,  p.  141,  1888.  AY liile  I,  therefore,  cannot  claim 
anything  particularly  new  for  the  subject  I  propose  to  discuss  this 
evening,  I  desire,  briefl}r,  to  show  what  can  be  done  with  this  new 
agent,  and  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  for  its  proper  use.  Before  going 
into  further  details,  however,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  chemistry 
of  hydroxylamine.  .  . 

Hydroxylamine,  represented  by  the  formula  OH  N  IF.  is  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  hydroxyl  (OH)  the  radical  of  water,  and  the  uruv  alent 
radical  amidogen  (N  IF).  It  was  discovered  by  Lossing  in  U65.  It  is 
a  very  volatile  and  easily  decomposible  base,  and  can  lie  obtained  on  \ 
in  solution.  It  is  formed  when  ethyl  nitrite  is  acted  upon  by  tin  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  tin  and 
ammonium  nitrate,  also  by  the  action  of  sodium  bisulphite  and  nitrite 
of  sodium  with  solution  of  potassium  chloride#  11}  di  oxy kunine  n? 
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really  an  ammonia  in  which  hydroxyl  (Oil)  has  been  substituted  for 
one  atom  of  hydrogen. 

(  H  (  Oil 

N  \  II  N  \  II 

(  H  |H 

It  forms  definite  salts  with  the  acids,  and  its  combination  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  hydroxylamine  chloride,  is  the  salt  which  has  been 
used  in  recent  experimentation. 

Hydroxylamine  chloride  is  found  in  commerce  in  the  form  of 
beautiful  colourless  transparent  tables,  very  much  resembling 
nitrate  of  silver  crystals,  only  possessing  rather  a  more  waxy  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  is  quite  soluble  in  water,  moderately  so  in  alcohol, 
and  although  more  stable  than  its  base,  is  still  gradually  decom¬ 
posed  by  the  action  of  light  and  air,  and  hence  should  be  kept  in  a 
closely  stoppered  bottle  and  excluded  from  the  light.  Its  photo¬ 
graphic  value  resides  in  its  avidity  for  oxygen,  it  breaking  up  again 
into  water  (OH2)  and  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  great  reducing 
agent,  and  hence  is  especially  valuable  for  photographic  work. 
There  are  several  makes  of  hydroxylamine  chloride  at  present  in  the 
market,  some  of  which  are  much  discoloured  and  impure.  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  F.  H.  Rosengarten,  of  Rosengarten  &  Son,  for  what  I 
have  used  in  my  experiments,  and  have  found  it  to  be  very  pure  and 
of  excellent  quality. 

When  combined  with  pyrogallol,  hydroxylamine  chloride  exerts  a 
doable  action.  First,  by  its  absorptive  capacity  for  oxygen  it  serves 
to  partially  protect  the  pyrogallol  from  decomposition,  and  secondly, 
when  mixed  with  the  alkalies  or  their  carbonates  in  the  process  of 
development,  a  certain  quantity  of  chlorine  is  liberated,  which  com¬ 
bines  with  a  certain  proportion  of  the  alkali  to  form  an  alkaline 
chloride,  which  salt  exerts  the  same  retarding  influence  on  the 
development  as  do  the  alkaline  bromide  salts.  It  is  even  probable 
that  its  action  may  be  better  than  that  of  the  bromides  for  pre¬ 
serving  detail  and  keeping  the  shadows  clear,  as  the  quantity  of  the 
salt  formed  is  quite  small,  its  action  takes  place  gradually  and 
progressively,  and  the  chloride  formed  is  in  a  nascent  condition  when 
its  modifying  influence  is  exerted. 

During  the  past  two  months  I  have  made  a  quite  extensive  use  of 
this  combination  of  pyrogallol  and  hydroxylamine  chloride,  not  only 
as  a  developer  of  negatives,  but  also  for  developing  transparencies  and 
lantern  slides,  and  I  can  fully  corroborate  the  excellent  results  which 
have  been  obtained  by  the  gentlemen  previously  mentioned.  As  an 
“  all-round  ”  developer  it  excels  anything  I  have  ever  used,  and  is 
equally  good  for  negatives  or  positives.  It  works  with  sufficient 
slowness  to  admit  of  the  finest  detail  being  obtained,  and  gives  the 
most  beautiful,  clear  shadows,  and  brilliant  high  lights.  It  seems 
almost  impossible  to  fog  a  plate  in  development  when  this  mixture  is 
used,  and  I  have  carried  on  development  for  a  half  hour,  and  until  the 
back  of  the  plate  was  almost  as  dark  as  the  front,  and  yet,  after  wash¬ 
ing  and  fixing,  the  negative  or  positive  would  be  very  dense,  of  course, 
but  still  very  clear  and  brilliant. 

The  formula  I  have  used  is  a  slight  modification  of  that  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  Cassebaum,  and  is  as  follows : — 

No.  1. 

Hydroxylamine  chloride  .  30  grains. 

Pyrogallol  . . .  240  „ 

Water . . . . .  1  pint. 

No.  2. 

Sodium  carbonate,  crystals  . 1|  troy  ounces. 

Sodium  sulphite .  4J  „ 

Water .  ; .  1  pint. 

To  develop,  take  of  No.  1,  from  one  to  two  fluid  ounces ;  No.  2, 
one-half  fluid  ounce;  water,  four  fluid  ounces;  flow  over  the  plate,  and 
if  the  image  does  not  appear  within  thirty  to  forty  seconds,  add  more 
of  No.  2  solution,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  until  development  com¬ 
mences.  This  is  only  offered  as  a  general  outline  of  the  method  of 
development,  for  each  plate  must  form  a  study  by  itself,  according  to 
character  of  subject,  time  of  exposure,  &c.,  and  the  above  proportions 
varied  accordingly.  No  ironclad  system  can  be  laid  down  for  this. 

The  use  of  the  sodium  sulphite  in  this  formula  seems  to  be  mainly 
in  preventing  the  discolouration  of  the  liquid  during  development. 
It'may  also  act  as  a  slight  retarder  of  the  chemical  action,  but  such 
action  is  very  slight.  It  does,  however,  materially  affect  the  colour  of 
the  liquid,  for  when  a  solution  of  the  sodium  carbonate  alone  is  added 
to  the  pyro  mixture,  the  liquid  darkens  very  rapidly,  much  more  so 
than  when  the  sulphite  is  also  used.  With  the  latter  mixture  I  have 
developed  a  dozen  lantern  slides,  using  the  same  developer  for  all,  and 
after  the  last  plate  was  finished  the  developer  was  but  of  a  moderately 
light  orange  colour.  The  mixture  of  the  pyro  and  hydroxylamine 
chloride  seems  to  possess  remarkable  keeping  qualities.  This  bottle 


which  I  now  show  you  contains  a  mixture  made  up  two  months  ago, 
and  as  you  see,  it  is  not  as  yet  very  dark,  although  it  has  been  exposed 
to  a  strong  light,  and  is,  as  I  found  out  by  testing  it  to-day,  fully  us 
active  as  when  it  was  first  made  up.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  although 
as  yet  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  practically  testing  it,  that 
the  mixture  will  keep  still  better  if  the  sodium  sulphate  is  mixed  with 
the  pyro  and  hydroxylamine  salt,  instead  of  being  added  to  the 
sodium  carbonate.  I  shall  try  this  combination  shortly,  and  report 
its  results  to  the  Society  at  some  future  time.  A  point  here  which  1 
wish  to  make  in  regard  to  keeping  not  only  this  but  all  other  pyro 
mixtures,  is  the  use  of  amber  glass  bottles  and  rubber  corks,  instead 
of  the  ordinary  white  flint  bottle  with  a  wooden  cork.  The  amber 
glass  prevents  the  actinic  rays  of  light  from  penetrating  to  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  bottle,  and  the  rubber  stopper  is  much  superior  to  the 
woody  cork,  w  hich  soon  blackens,  rots,  and  contaminates  the  liquid 
which  it  confines. 

A  few  months  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  calling  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  this  Society  to  a  method  of  silver  printing  on  pluin 
paper,  by  which  very  beautiful  results  could  be  obtained.  To  attain 
the  best  results,  a  negative  is  needed  which  possesses  considerable 
“  snap,”  as  it  is  technically  termed,  and  this  pyro  and  hydroxylamine 
developer  produces  the  best  negative  for  making  the  prints  of  any 
developer  that  I  have  yet  used.  The  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  are 
beautifully  brought  out,  and  while  perfectly  clear,  are  still  soft  and 
pleasing. 

In  conclusion,  as  “  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  it,” 
I  beg  leave  to  submit  for  the  inspection  of  the  members  this  evening, 
several  negatives  made  with  this  developer,  a  series  of  plain  silver 
prints  made  from  them,  and  also  a  number  of  lantern  slides  developed 
with  hydroxylamine  and  pyro.  These  will  illustrate  in  the  most 
practical  way  the  character  of  work  which  this  new  developer  is 
capable  of,  and  I  trust  may  serve  to  interest  other  members  in  still 
further  “  developing  ”  the  merits  and  uses  of  this  valuable  agent.  One 
series  represents  a  negative  and  a  lantern  slide  from  the  negative, 
both  developed  with  the  same  combination  of  hydroxylamine  and 
pyro.  I  also  show  a  lantern  slide  of  the  same  subject  prepared  with 
a  hydroquinone  developer  for  purpose  of  comparison. 

Charles  L.  Mitchell,  M.D. 


ROYAL  METEOROLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  concluding  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  present  session  was  held 
on  Wednesday  evening,  the  20th  inst.,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  En¬ 
gineers,  25,  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  Dr.  W.  Marcet,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  F.  de  B.  Collenette,  L.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S.,  Mr.  J.  Ewart,  M.R.C.S., 
Mr.  F.  A.  Velsehow,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Wills,  F.R.G.S.,  were  elected  Fellows 
of  the  Society. 

Among  the  papers  read  were  the  First  Report  of  the  Thunderstorm  Com¬ 
mittee.  This  Report  deals  with  the  photographs  of  lightning  flashes, 
some  sixty  in  number,  which  have  been  received  by  the  Society.  From 
the  evidence  now  obtained  it  appears  that  lightning  assumes  various 
typical  forms,  under  conditions  which  are  at  present  unknown.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  consider  that  the  lightning  flashes  may  be  arranged  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  types: — 1.  Stream;  2.  Sinuous;  3.  Ramified;  4.  Meandering, 
5.  Beaded,  or  Chapletted;  and,  6.  Ribbon  Lightning.  In  one  of  the 
photographs  there  is  a  dark  flash  of  the  same  character  as  the  light 
flashes,  but  the  Committee  defer  offering  any  explanation  of  the  same 
until  they  get  further  examples  of  dark  flashes.  As  the  thunderstorm 
season  is  now  coming  on  the  Committee  propose  to  publish  their  Report 
at  once,  along  with  some  reproductions  of  the  photographs  by  the  auto- 
type  process,  in  order  that  observers  may  be  prepared  to  notice  the  various 

forms  of  lightning.  , 

Also  a  paper  by  Mr.  C.  Harding  on  The  Cold  Period  from  September, 
1887,  to  May,  1888.  The  mean  temperature  for  each  of  the  nine  months 
from  September,  1887,  to  May,  1888,  was  below  the  average,  whilst  m  the 
case  of  October  there  has  been  no  corresponding  month  as  cold  during 
the  last  half  century,  and  only  three  colder  Aprils.  In  London  the  mean 
temperature  for  the  period  was  only  42 ’4°,  and  there  has  been  no  sum 
larly  low  mean  for  the  corresponding  period  since  1854-5,  which  will  e 
remembered  as  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  only  three  equal  y  co 
periods  during  the  last  fifty  years.  The  temperature  of  the  soil  at  reeJl 
wich  at  three  feet  below  the  surface,  was  below  the  average  in  each  . 
from  October  to  April.  In  October  and  April  the  temperature  at  tms 
depth  was  the  coldest  on  record,  observations  being  available  for  the  last 
forty-two  years,  and  in  November  it  was  the  coldest  for  thirty- seven  year 


Photographic  Club.— The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next 
this  Club,  July  4,  1888,  will  be  on  Plate  and.  Print  Washing,  baturaaj 
outing  at  Wimbledon  Park. 
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jForeisn  Jiotes  anti  Hetos. 

- ♦ - 

Amongst  the  latest  applications  of  photography  to  science  is  that  of 
M.  Bourquelot,  the  distinguished  mycologist,  who  proposes  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  species  of  various  eryptogamies,  particularly  of  mushrooms, 
by  their  photographic  delineations.  It  seems  that  the  determination 
and  representation  of  these  plants  present  unusual  difficulties,  as  there 
is  no  existing  satisfactory  key  to  their  classification,  and  some  persons 
seem  unable  to  distinguish  their  distinctive  characteristics.  M.  Bour¬ 
quelot  gives  precise  directions  regarding  the  choice  of  apparatus, 
particularly  of  the  lens,  of  the  specimens  to  be  photographed,  the 
photographic  operations  themselves,  the  preparation  of  positives  upon 
sensitised  paper,  and  the  reproduction  upon  ordinary  paper. 


Herr  J.  Lowy,  of  Vienna,  has  just  been  granted  for  three  years  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  photographing  the  pictures  in  the  Belvedere 
Gallery.  Already  a  studio  has  been  erected  upon  the  upper  terrace 
of  the  Palace,  with  a  dark  room  for  the  finishing  of  negatives,  and  a 
movable  platform  for  the  printing  of  pictures  in  direct  sunlight.  The 
treasures  of  the  Gallery  are  to  be  copied  on  orthochromatic  plates, 
and  multiplied  by  heliogravure.  A  selection  of  five  or  six  hundred 
paintings  is  to  be  made  from  those  in  the  new  historical  art  museum, 
and  these  are  to  be  reproduced  in  three  sizes :  quarto,  folio,  and 
cabinet. 


With  regard  to  similar  concessions  in  France,  M.  Fleury-Hermagis, 
in  the  Amateur  Photographs,  says  that  applications  for  permission  to 
reproduce  the  pictures,  drawings,  and  statues  in  the  different  French 
museums  should  be  addressed  to  the  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  on  the  one  hand  against  according  the  monopoly 
of  reproducing  these  pictures  to  a  single  firm,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  not  do  to  allow  all  comers  to  displace  pictures  or  other 
valuable  works  of  art  in  order  to  get  them  suitably  lighted,  and  this 
last  difficulty  will,  he  thinks,  be  likely  for  a  long  time  yet  to  prevent 
amateur  photography  in  the  museums.  It  is  quite  otherwise  at  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  where  it  is  a  matter  of  copying  manuscripts 
or  rare  books.  There  there  is  a  spacious  studio  and  dark  room  where 
one  can  work  at  ease.  The  construction  of  this  studio  and  laboratory 
are  the  result  of  the  exertions  made  in  1872  by  MM.  Fleury-Hermagis 
and  Davanne,  whose  petition  was  favourably  regarded  by  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction. 


With  regard  to  permission  to  photograph  in  the  public  streets,  M. 
Fleury-Hermagis  says  there  seems  to  be  a  general  impression  that 
this  permission  should  be  asked  from  the  Commissary  of  Police  :  this 
is  a  mistake.  The  responsibility  for  order  in  the  streets  rests  with 
the  “  officiers  de  paix,”  and  not  with  the  “  commissaires.”  This  may 
not  hinder  a  complaisant  commissary  from  giving  the  desired  per¬ 
mission,  but  before  the  recipient  can  get  the  full  good  of  this  per¬ 
mission  he  must  inform  the  “  officier  de  paix,”  else  one  is  liable  to  be 
requested  by  the  officer  on  the  beat,  who  only  knows  his  orders  for 
the  day,  to  move  on.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  “  officier  de 
paix  ”  be  informed  beforehand  by  a  simple  letter  of  your  intention  to 
photograph  such  or  such  a  monument  situated  in  his  quarter,  at  such 
and  such  an  hour  on  a  given  day,  your  request  is  inscribed  in  the 
order  book,  and  the  officer  on  the  beat  is  required  on  the  day  and  at 
the  hour  you  have  fixed  not  only  to  allow  you  to  operate  but  to 
protect  you  from  passing  vehicles  and  curious  persons.  But  though 
the  above  is  generally  true,  it  is  not  applicable  where  the  granting  of 
the  permission  is  incompatible  with  the  free  circulation  of  vehicles 
and  of  foot  passengers,  as  at  the  entrance  to  the  Halles  in  the  early 
morning,  or  in  the  Place  de  l’Opera  at  midday.  He  thinks  it  rather 
unreasonable  of  an  English  amateur  to  complain  of  not  having  been 
allowed  to  photograph  at  the  latter  place  when  it  was  so  crowded. 
He  further  suggests  that  the  best  way  to  photograph  in  the  streets  of 
Paris  so  as  to  avoid  being  jostled,  &c.,  is  to  use  a  covered  carriage  or 
Jiacre,  and  to  cultivate  the  instantaneous  photograph.  Permission  to 
operate  in  the  squares  and  gardens  is  easily  obtained.  For  permission 
to  operate  in  the  gardens  facing  the  Tuileries  or  the  Luxembourg, 
apply  to  the  architect  of  the  buildings  ;  for  the  woods  at  Vincennes 
and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  to  the  Directeur  des  Promenades  et 
Plantations  de  la  Ville  de  Paris.  At  present  no  permission  is  required 
for  Versailles  or  St.  Cloud.  Some  public  offices,  in  according  the 
desired  permission,  require  from  two  to  four  copies  of  each  negative 
to  be  lodged  with  them.  This,  as  M.  Fleury-Hermagis  points  out, 
is  a  regulation  which  cannot  be  enforced,  and  which  ought  to  be 
rescinded.  Either  it  cannot  be  enforced  and  any  proofs  sent  are 
valueless,  or  if  it  is  enforced  and  the  office  reap  any  benefit  from  it 
it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  artist,  whose  artistic  copyright  in  his 


negative  is  not  protected  by  law.  Some  photographic  journeys 
necessitate  a  considerable  outlay.  M.  Ilermagis  instances  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  MM.  Levy  et  Cie.  at  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  which 
amounted  to  .10,000  francs  (or,  say,  1200/.),  and  a  pirate  getting 
possession  of  an  early  print  might  have,  almost  with  impunitv, 
deprived  them  of  a  great  part  of  the  profit  to  be  made  from  their 
expenditure  of  time,  trouble,  and  money. 

- ♦ - 

0ttt  iStiitorial  ftafcle. 


Voigtlander’s  New  Wide-Angle  Landscape  Lens. 
Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.,  Soho-square,  have  sent  us  one  of  the  new 
Voigtlander  lenses.  A  few  months  ago,  wrhen  visiting  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  lifting 
introduced  by  Mr.  Bishop,  of  the  above  firm,  to  Ilerr  Voigtlander, 
who  in  physique  is  probably  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  genus 
homo  that  we  have  ever  seen,  and  it  only  required  a  few  minutes’ 
colloquy  to  discover  that  the  intellectual  was  in  his  case  on  a  plane 
with  the  physical.  In  course  of  the  interview  our  conversation  em¬ 
braced  the  subject  of  the  new  Jena  glass,  and  its  probable  influence 
upon  the  future  construction  of  photographic  objectives.  Herr  Voigt¬ 
lander  informed  us  that  grave  difficulties  which  had  been  encountered 
in  its  earlier  fabrication  had  been  entirely  overcome,  and  that  it  was 
now  obtainable  on  a  commercial  basis  in  discs  of  considerable  dimen¬ 
sions.  We  here  tender  Herr  Voigtlander  our  thanks  for  information 
as  to  its  nature  and  properties  accorded  to  us  by  him. 

The  lens  which  we  have  received  from  Marion  &  Co.,  Voigtlander's 
sole  agents,  is  a  wide-angle  landscape  one,  covering  12  x  10  perfectly, 
with  a  focus  of  nearly  11^  inches,  according  to  a  rough  and  ready 
measurement  with  a  foot  rule.  Meniscus  in  external  form,  it  is 
composed  of  two  elements  cemented  together  in  optical  contact.  The 
following  relates  to  the  nature  of  the  glass,  and  is  quoted  from  the 
descriptive  circular  of  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co. :  — 

“  The  glasses  employed  for  these  are  produced  on  quite  new  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  come  from  the  manufactory  at  Jena;  glasses  of  this  kind 
have  not  yet  existed,  and  their  optical  properties  are  entirely  different 
from  any  other  hitherto  known  optical  glasses.  Both  the  glasses  are 
extremely  light,  and  of  extraordinary  little  dispersive  power  in  great 
disproportion  to  the  index  of  refraction  ;  thus,  the  lens  occupying  the 
place  where  in  other  objectives  stands  a  flint  glass,  in  its  properties 
resembles  rather  more  a  crown  glass  lens.  By  the  employment  of 
such  glasses  essential  advantages  have  been  obtained,  which  consist  of 
an  exceedingly  flat  field,  the  consequence  of  which  is  a  very  large 
angle  of  view  (76°) ;  and  also  the  distortion  of  straight  lines,  being 
near  the  margin  of  the  picture,  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It 
will  at  once  be  understood  that  no  single  object  of  whatever  kind  can 
be  entirely  free  from  this  defect ;  however,  as  the  lens  is  intended  only 
for  taking  views,  where  straight  lines  at  the  margin  can  easily  1*2 
avoided,  this  fault  will  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  a  landscape  lens. 
The  chromatic  aberration  is  perfectly  corrected,  and  as  to  the  spherical 
aberration  the  lens  will  be  found  to  work  with  an  aperture  affording 
an  intensity  of  light,  which  allows  the  lens  to  be  used  for  quickest 
instantaneous  work.  The  lenses  are  mounted  in  rigid  settings  with 
rotating  stops.” 

We  have  thoroughly  tested  the  lens.  Ours  is,  as  already  said,  one 
for  12  x  10  pictures,  although  they  are  issued  in  ten  sizes,  representing 
pictures  from  5  x  4  up  to  26  x  22  inches,  through  all  the  intermediate 
grades  of  dimensions.  We  have  worked  it  both  with  the  largest  and 
the  smallest  diaphragm,  and  find  that  it  is  a  lens  entirely  bearing  out 
all  that  is  said  above  concerning  it.  Working  with  the  Largest 
diaphragm  and  with  a  drop  shutter,  although  with  our  office 
camera,  which,  however,  is  smaller  than  the  lens  can  cover,  we  easily 
secured  a  transcript  of  what  was  at  the  moment  going  on  in  the  busy 
street  below.  The  workmanship  of  the  lens  is  faultless,  but  this  was 
only  to  be  expected  from  the  reputation  of  the  makers. 

Wood  Washing  Tray  and  Photographers  Note-Book. 

London:  Marion  &  Co.,  Soho-sqnare. 

The  new  wooden  tray  manufactured  by  this  firm  for  sensitising, 
fixing,  toning,  or  washing,  is  light,  yet  so  strong  and  well  made  that 
we  could  take  heavy  odds  against  its  not  being  damaged  in  the 
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slightest  degree  by  being  thrown  from  a  two-storey  window  against  a 
stone  pavement.  Its  bottom  is  lined  with  indiarubber,  and  altogether 
is  by  far  the  best  of  all  the  wooden  trays  we  have  seen.  From  the 
nature  of  its  construction  leakage  is  impossible.  The  dimensions  of 
the  sample  sent  are  14  x  12  inches. 

The  Photographer's  Note-Book,  which  is  by  Sir  David  Salomons, 
Bart.,  M.A.,  contains,  in  addition  to  the  tabulated  pages  intended  for 
the  registration  of  exposures  and  general  memoranda,  twelve  pages  of 
notes  and  tables  compiled  by  the  learned  baronet,  these  having 
reference  to  enlarging  and  cognate  subjects. 

A  Porcelain  Tank  for  Washing  Plates. 

London :  L.  &  C.  Hardtmuth. 

This  tank,  which  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  potter’s  'art,  is 
formed  of  one  solid  piece  of  white  porcelain,  and  is  made  for  plates  of 
all  the  regular  sizes.  The  one  on  our  table  is  for  8^  x  6^  plates. 
Aided  by  the  diagram  we  shall  attempt  to  give  a  description  of  it. 


Imagine,  then,  a  square  vessel  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  plates  in¬ 
tended  to  be  held,  with  grooved  pieces  in  the  sides,  these  grooves  being 
only  central,  and  not  reaching  either  to  top  or  bottom,  and  imagine, 
further,  two  bars  running  along  the  bottom  on  which  the  plates  rest, 
and  you  have  the  internal  construction  of  the  washing  tank,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  simple.  Outside,  and  on  opposite  sides,  are  two 
ears  by  which  the  tank  is  lifted.  As  we  have  said,  it  is  all  made  as 
one  solid  piece  of  well-glazed  porcelain.  Although  our  specimen 
contains  twelve  grooves  for  the  like  number  of  plates,  yet  are  they 
also  made  with  half  that  number.  The  advantage  of  such  a  tank 
over  others  formed  of  metal  will  be  apparent. 

- - - — 

RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATION  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  8830. — “Improvement  in  Reversible  Holders  in  Photographic  Cameras.” 
E.  Holmes  and  W.  Watson. — Dated  June  16,  1888. 

SPECIFICATION  PUBLISHED. 

1887. 

No.  10,103. — “ Photographic  Cameras.”  T.  J.  Collins. — Price  8d. 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

An  Improved  Process  for  Manufacturing  Isochromatic  Emulsion 
Plates  Highly  Sensitive  to  Light. 

No.  15,532.  Dr.  Hermann  Wilhelm  Vogel,  No.  124,  Kurfiirsten  Strasse, 
Berlin,  Prussia,  Germany. — November  29,  1886. 

My  invention  relates  to  an  improved  process  for  manufacturing  isochromatic 
gelatine  and  emulsion  and  gelatine  plates  for  photographic  purposes,  and  to 
chemical  preparations  requisite  for  such  said  process. 

In  the  year  1873  I  made  the  discovery  that  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver, 
which  are  only  sensitive  to  violet,  indigo,  and  the  blue  light  of  the  spectrum, 
cdn  be  made  sensitive  to  green,  yellow,  and  red  rays,  by  mixing  the  above- 
mentioned  salts  with  bodies  which  absorb  the  latter  lays. 

If,  for  instance,  chloride  or  bromide  of  silver  is  mixed  with  aniline  red,  which 
absorbs  yellow  rays,  the  chloride  or  bromide  will  become  sensitive  to  yellow 
rays  ;  or  if  chloride  or  bromide  of  silver  is  mixed  with  aniline  green,  which 
absorbs  red  rays,  the  same  will  be  made  sensitive  to  red  rays. 

1  denominated  these  bodies  which  sensitise  silver  salt  in  the  aforesaid 
manner,  optical  sensitisers,  and  I  and  others  after  me  have  discovered  a  large 
number  of  such  optical  sensitisers  amongst  the  dyes,  and  in  this  manner  the 
so-called  isochromatic  gelatine  plates  coloured  with  an  optical  sensitiser  such 
as  cyanine,  cliinoline  red,  cosine,  erythrosine,  are  now  articles  of  commerce. 


All  these  isochromatic  gelatine  plates  are  generally  less  sensitive  than 
ordinary  plates,  and  require  a  yellow  glass  plate  interposed  between  the  leua 
and  the  sensitive  plate  for  diminishing  the  power  of  the  blue  light. 

By  this  interposition  of  a  yellow  plate  the  time  of  exposure  was  lengthened, 
and  if  the  surface  of  the  plate  wFas  not  quite  even,  the  sharpness  of  the  photo¬ 
graph  was  lost,  so  that  these  isochromatic  plates  are  used  on  a  small  scale  only 
for  the  reproduction  of  pictures  or  paintings,  but  not  for  portrait  or  landscape 
photography. 

Now  I  have  succeeded  in  making  isochromatic  gelatine  plates,  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  which  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  ordinary  gelatine  plates,  and  which 
do  not  require  any  yellow  plate  or  screen. 

This  discovery  is  based, 

1.  On  the  application  of  the  eosides  of  silver,  that  is,  the  chemical  combina¬ 
tions  of  eosine  dyes  with  silver.  These  eosine  dyes  or  derivatives  of  lluorescine 
are  all  acids  and  combine  with  silver  to  salts. 

2.  On  the  addition  of  silver  salts  to  other  optical  sensitisers,  for  increasing 
their  sensitising  power. 

As  early  as  1884,  I  observed  this  favourable  influence  of  the  presence  of  silver 
salts  and  proved,  for  instance,  that  eoside  of  silver  will  give  ten  times  more 
sensitiveness  for  yellow  light  than  ordinary  eosine,  but  I  have  only  now 
succeeded  in  making  plates  without  fog  or  film  and  spots,  so  that  I  can 
introduce  the  process  into  practice,  and  I  have  proved  that  it  is  possible  to 
produce  in  this  manner  landscapes  and  portraits,  far  superior  to  those  taken 
with  ordinary  plates. 

I  have  now  invented  the  following  methods  for  making  highly  sensitive 
isochromatic  plates  or  sensitising  solutions,  so  that  any  photographer  or 
amateur  can  prepare  his  own  isochromatic  plates. 

In  order  to  attain  this  object  I  proceed  as  follows  : — 

1.  Ordinary  gelatine  plates  are  bathed  in  a  solution  of  a  soluble  salt  of  silver 
(1  :  1000),  then  in  a  solution  of  an  eosine  dye,  or  a  mixture  of  eosine  dyes,  or  a 
mixture  of  an  eosine  dye  with  other  optical  sensitisers,  with  or  without  liquor 
of  ammonia.  The  solution  of  the  dye  can  also  be  used  first,  and  the  silver 
solution  afterwards,  or  an  emulsion  can  be  mixed  with  a  soluble  salt  of  silver 
and  the  dye  added  to  the  mixture,  or  vice  versd,  and  with  or  without 
ammonia. 

2.  A  silver  eoside  is  formed  by  mixing  a  solution  of  an  eosine  dye,  or  a 
mixture  of  different  eosine  dyes  (for  instance,  ordinary  eosine,  blue  tinted 
eosine,  chrysoline,  aureosine,  pliloxine,  Bengal  rose,  or  any  other  derivative  of 
fluorescine),  with  a  soluble  salt  of  silver,  such  as  sulphate,  nitrate,  acetate,  or 
fluoride  of  silver. 

This  eoside  of  silver  can  be  collected  as  a  precipitate,  washed  and  mixed 
with  the  emulsion,  or  dissolved  in  diluted  ammonia  or  diluted  acetic  acid,  and 
employed  as  a  bath  for  soaking  dry  plates,  but  I  prefer  to  add  liquid  ammonia, 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  acetic  acid,  during  the  process  of  precipitation,  so 
that  the  suspended  precipitate  is  dissolved,  and  to  employ  the  same  as 
sensitising  agent  for  fluid  emulsions,  or  the  said  solution  can  be  diluted  witli 
water  and  used  as  a' bath  for  dry  plates.  The  quantity  of  this  solution  of 
eoside  of  silver  to  be  employed,  varies  according  to  the  quality  and  kind  of 
emulsion  treated  with  the  same,  although  the  following  formula  will  serve  as  a 
general  guide  for  those  employing  my  sensitising  solution — 

50  cubic  centimetres  of  a  solution  of  an  eosine  dye, 

(1  part  dye  to  1000  parts  water  or  diluted  alcohol), 

1  cubic  centimetre  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 

(1  part  nitrate  of  silver  to  20  parts  of  water), 

1  to  2  cubic  centimetres  of  liquor  of  ammonia. 

This  solution  is  either  mixed  with  the  emulsion,  that  is,  5  to  10  per  cent,  is 
added  to  the  emulsion,  or  the  same  is  diluted  with  200  to  500  cubic  centimeters 
water,  and  the  gelatine  plates  immersed  or  soaked  in  the  same  for  about  one 
minute  and  then  dried. 

3.  I  furthermore  use  other  dyes  known  as  optical  sensitisers,  which  do  not 
chemically  combine  with  silver,  but  the  sensitiveness  of  which  is  much 
improved  by  the  presence  of  a  soluble  salt  of  silver,  such,  for  instance,  as 
cyanine,  chinoline  red,  coruleine,  &c.,  and  mix  them  with  any  soluble  salt  of 
silver.  I  employ,  for  instance, 

50  cubic  centimetres  chinoline  red,  or  a  mixture  of  chinoline  red  and  cyanine 
(solution  1  :  1000), 

1,  5  to  3  cubic  centimetres  nitrate  of  silver  (solution,  1 :  20), 

15  cubic  centimetres  ammonia  liquor. 

This  solution  is  employed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  eoside  of  silver  solution 
55  described  under  2. 

I  furthermore  employ  the  solutions  described  under  2  and  3,  in  varying 
proportion  for  improving  the  sensitiveness  for  any  part  of  the  chromatic 
spectrum. 

4.  I  likewise  employ  in  like  manner  as  mentioned  under  1,  2,  3,  the  salts  of 
lead  which  produce  when  mixed  with  an  eosine  dye  eoside  of  lead,  which  said 
salts  can  be  employed  alone  or  mixed  with  eoside  of  silver. 

I  furthermore  employ  the  insoluble  salts  of  silver,  such  as  the  chlorides, 
tartrates,  citrates,  &c. ,  dissolved  in  ammonia  or  acid. 

I  do  not  confine  myself  to  any  of  the  proportions  of  the  mixtures  as  given  in 
the  foregoing  specification,  as  the  same  can  be  varied  according  to  require¬ 
ment,  without  in  any  way  departing  from  the  nature  of  my  invention. 

I  do  not  claim  broadly  the  use  of  eosine  applied  with  alkali  as  its  solvent 
and  vehicle  on  the  dry  layer  of  a  prepared  plate  ;  nor  do  I  claim  the  use  of  such 
a  solution  poured  into  an  emulsion  of  gelatine-bromide  of  silver  at  the  moment 
of  its  formation. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  my  said 
invention,  and  in  what  matter  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  declare  that 
what  I  claim  is  : — 1.  The  application  and  employment  of  the  chemical 
combinations  of  silver  or  lead  with  an  eosine  dye  or  eosine  dyes,  for  producing 
highly  sensitive  isochromatic  emulsion  or  gelatine  plates,  substantially  as  and 
for  the  purpose  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  specification.  2.  The  application  and 
employment  of  dyes  known  as  optical  sensitisers,  in  combination  with  the  salts 
of  silver,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth  in  the  foregoing 
specification.  - 

As  it  will  possess  interest  to  many  readers  to  learn  the  basis  on  which  the 
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foregoing  reissue  of  Dr.  Vogel’s  specification  was  made  we  append  herewith 
the  Comptroller-General's  decision  relating  thereto. 

Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade  Marks  Act,  1883. 

In  the  matter  of  an  application  by  Dr.  Hermann  Wilhelm  Vogel  for  Letters 

Patent,  No.  15,532  of  1886,  and  in  the  matter  of  the  opposition  by  Benjamin 

Joseph  Edwards. 

The  Comptroller-General’ s  Decision. 

Having  read  the  declarations  and  considered  the  arguments  adduced  at  the 
hearing  on  behalf  of  the  respective  parties,  I  have  compared  the  specifications 
in  question,  and  I  find  that  the  applicant’s  invention  is  for  “the  employment 
of  chemical  combinations  of  silver  or  lead  with  an  eosine  dye  or  eosine  dyes  for 
producing  highly  sensitive  isochromatic  emulsion  or  gelatine  plates.  ” 

Three  methods  of  carrying  this  into  effect  are  described  : — - 

1.  Ordinary  gelatine  plates  are  treated  with  a  soluble  salt  of  silver  and  an 
eosine  dye  with  or  without  liquor  ammonia. 

2.  The  emulsion  is  mixed  “with  a  soluble  salt  of  silver  and  the  dye  added 
to  the  mixture,  or  vice  versd,  and  with  or  without  ammonia.  ” 

3.  A  chemical  combination  of  silver  with  an  eosine  dye  is  prepared  in 
ammoniacal  (or  other)  solution  and  added  to  the  emulsion  or  used  as  a  bath  for 
plates. 

In  Abel’s  specification  (No,  101,  1883)  it  is  stated  broadly  that  “it  is  the 
combined  use  of  ammonia  with  eosine  which  forms  the  essential  feature”  of  the 
process.  It  is  afterwards  stated,  by  way  of  a  direction  for  one  method  of 
carrying  out  the  invention,  that  eosine  previously  dissolved  in  ammonia  “is 
poured  into  the  emulsion  of  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  at  the  moment  of  its 
formation.  ” 

In  treating  plates  already  prepared  it  is  stated  to  be  sufficient  if  the  ammo¬ 
niacal  solution  of  eosine  (to  which  alcohol  lias  been  added)  is  poured  over  the 

dry  film. 

Abel  does  not,  however,  state  that  eosine  is  used  with  the  addition  of  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  silver  salt  either  in  the  treatment  of  the  emulsion  or  of  the  dry  plates. 

In  my  opinion  the  process  of  Dr.  Vogel  differs  materially  from  that  of  Abel. 

As,  however,  by  Abel’s  process,  when  the  alkaline  solution  of  eosine  is  added 
to  an  emulsion  “at  the  moment  of  its  formation ”  chemical  combinations  of 
eosine  and  silver  may  be  formed,  although  in  the  specification  it  is  not  stated 
that  such  is  the  fact,  I  shall  require  Dr.  Vogel  to  insert  in  his  specification  the 
following  clause,  viz. 

“I  do  not  claim  broadly  the  use  of  eosine  applied  with  alkali  as  its  solvent 
and  vehicle  on  the  dry  layer  of  a  prepared  plate,  nor  do  I  claim  the  use  of  such 
a  solution  poured  into  an  emulsion  of  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  at  the  moment 
of  its  formation.” 

Any  or  either  of  the  claims  numbered  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  may  be  struck  out,  as 
proposed  by  the  applicant’s  counsel  at  the  hearing.  When  the  specification  has 
been  amended  to  my  satisfaction  I  will  seal  a  patent  to  Dr.  Vogel. 

Dated  this  19th  day  of  March,  1888. 

(Signed)  H.  Reader  Lack,  Comptroller-General. 

Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras. 

No.  10,103.  Tom  John  Collins,  56,  Coclirane-street,  St.  John’s 
Wood. — July  19,  1887. 

The  object  of  my  invention  is  to  provide  a  new  form  of  sliding  base  or  holder, 
to  which  the  framework  of  the  front  part  of  the  camera  may  be  attached, 
whereby  the  operation  of  focussing  can  be  more  readily  performed  and  the 
whole  front  part  of  the  camera  be  firmly  held  at  any  point  and  in  any  plane  on 
the  baseboard. 

To  carry  out  my  invention,  1  fix  to  the  baseboard,  parallel  to  each  other,  two 
strips  of  metal  to  act  as  guides  along  which  the  camera  front,  attached  to  the 
sliding  base  or  holder,  may  be  drawn  either  backwards  or  forwards,  and  to 
which  the  whole  may  be  clamped  in  any  desired  position.  This  base  of  the 
camera  front  is  made  of  a  metal  strip,  on  the  ends  of  which  are  fixed  sliding 
saddles  or  holders  in  such  a  position  that  they  may  engage  the  two  guides  on 
the  baseboard.  The  saddles  are  made  with  flanges  bent  over  to  the  under  side, 
and  of  such  size  that  they  shall  fit  the  guides  and  slide  evenly  on  them,  thus 
connecting  the  camera  front  and  baseboard  together. 

To  clamp  the  sliding  front  so  attached  at  any  desired  point  on  the  baseboard 
and  in  any  plane,  I  make  the  following  arrangements  The  upper  parts  of  the 
sliding  saddles  between  the  flanges  have  cut  in  them,  for  about  two-thirds  of 
the  length,  narrow  slots  terminated  by  round  holes,  thus  making  a  provision 
for  pulling  the  two  flanges  of  each  together.  On  the  upper  side  next  the 
camera  front,  near  the  open  end  of  the  slot,  I  fix,  with  a  screw  or  pin,  a  turn- 
catch  having  cut  in  its  face  an  eccentric  slot  opposite  to  the  other  split 
member  of  the  saddle,  through  which,  and  opposite  to  the  holding  screw  or  pin, 
a  pin  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  latter  member  of  the  saddle.  A  turncatch  as 
described  is  fixed  to  each  saddle,  and  by  turning  them  in  the  proper  direction 
the  flanges  of  the  saddles  are  drawn  firmly  on  to  the  sides  of  the  metal  strips 
of  the  baseboard,  thus  gripping  them  and  holding  the  whole  arrangement  firmly 
in  position.  The  frame  of  the  camera  front  is  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  fore 
parts  of  the  saddles  by  centering  pins,  and  slotted  struts  for  holding  it  in  posi¬ 
tion  are  attached  at  the  rear  parts  of  the  saddles  in  the  same  way. 

The  claim  is  The  herein  described  means  of  fixing  the  movable  part  of  a 
camera  body  upon  its  guides,  consisting  of  partially  split  sliding  saddle  pieces 
fitted  to  embrace  and  slide  on  the  guides,  in  combination  each  with  a  slotted 
cam-plate  acting  on  the  two  members  of  the  split  saddle  in  such  a  way  as  to 
draw  them  together  and  cause  them  to  grip  the  guides,  substantially  as 
specified. 

- - ♦ - - — 

Mr.  Wormald  sends  us  a  copy  of  his  little  book,  The  Practical  Index  of 
Photographic  Exposure.  It  will  prove  useful  to  photographers  who  are  lacking 

m  experience. 

The  Photographic  Times. — Since  alluding  a  fortnight  since  to  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  our  esteemed  New  York  contemporary,  the  Photographic  Times, 
we  have  been  placed  in  a  position  to  say  that  it  is  not  only  alive,  but  in  a 
healthy  condition.  “  May  its  shadow  never  grow  less  !  ” 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 


Name  of  Society. 


July  3. 
>.  3. 

”  3. 
„  3. 
„  3. 
„  4. 
„  4. 
„  4. 
„  5. 
„  5. 


North  London  . . 

Glossop  Dale . 

Holmfirth  . 

Sutton . 

Sheffield . 

Bolton  Club  . 

Coventry  and  Midland 
North  Staffordshire  ... 

Photographic  Club . 

Leeds  . 

London  and  Provincial 


Place  of  Meeting. 


My  ddelton  Hall ,  Upper-st. ,  I  sli  n  gton 
Society’s  Ems.,Norfolk-sq., Glossop 

Society’s  Rooms,  18,  High-street. 
Masonic  Hall,  Surrey-street. 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Bolton. 
Provident  Dispensary,  Coventry. 
Mechanics’  Institute,  Hanley. 
Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street, E.C. 
Philosophical  Hall,  Leeds. 

Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  held  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East.  London,  last 
Tuesday  night,  Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  presided. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Vogel,  of  Berlin,  setting 
forth  that  there  was  an  erroneous  statement  in  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  May  25,  in  correction  of  which  he  stated  that  in  IS So  Oh.-i 
and  himself  had  turned  out  eoside  of  silver  jilates  which  gave  excellent  ort  1,  < .  - 
chromatic  effects  without  the  use  of  a  yellow  screen  ;  prints  from  comparative 
negatives  were  published  at  the  time.  The  earlier  eoside  plates  had  a  short 
life  ;  those  at  present  manufactured  will  keep  for  eight  months,  and  they  have 
a  heavy  sale  in  Germany.  He  enclosed  comparative  prints  for  examination. 

The  members  present  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  prints  from  the  eoside 
plates  were  the  best. 

Mr.  Friese  Greene  said  that  he  had  prepared  plates  by  coating  them  with 
a  solution  prepared  as  follows  : — He  placed  an  egg  in  vinegar  for  twenty-four 
hours,  till  the  shell  was  dissolved,  then  he  beat  up  the  egg,  yolk  and  all,  in 
twenty  ounces  of  water,  with  which  mixture  the  ydate  was  coated  and  allow*  d 
to  dry.  He  next  coated  it  with  a  glutinous  solution  made  by  leaving  eight  ivy 
leaves  for  a  week  in  about  three  ounces  of  ammonia  of  0-880  and  filtering  ;  the 
plate  was  then  again  allowed  to  dry,  and,  without  the  presence  of  any  silver 
salt,  was  exposed  for  a  minimum  time  of  two  hours  to  a  spectrum  in  which  the 
original  source  of  light  was  the  flame  of  a  paraffin  lamp  ;  a  fine  slit  was 
He  then  applied  a  developer  consisting  of  half  an  ounce  of  nitrite  of  silver  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  sufficiency  of  liquid  ammonia  and  then  made  up  to  ten  ounces  with 
water.  He  prepared  the  plates  and  developed  them  in  green  light.  He  ob¬ 
tained  photographic  results  in  the  manner  stated,  and  chiefly  between  the  green 
and  yellow  of  the  spectrum.  He  had  not  his  results  with  him  to  show  to  the 
meeting.  He  exhibited  a  plate  which  had  been  coated  with  chloride  of  silver 
with  albumen  as  a  vehicle,  and  then  exposed  to  light  with  a  horseshoe  magnet 
laid  upon  the  film  ;  the  image  was  darkest  under  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  and 
he  claimed  that  that  result  was  due  to  the  influence  of  magnetism. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  remarked  that  the  plate  had  darkened  where  the 
magnet  had  not  been  covered  with  red  varnish,  and  he  supposed  that  the 
darkening  was  due  to  reflection  of  light  between  the  uucoated  under  surface  of 
the  magnet  and  the  surfaces  of  the  sensitive  plate. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Addenbrooke  said  that  there  was  a  definite  line  on  the  image 
corresponding  with  a  line  cut  across  the  magnet  near  one  of  its  poles,  an  1  that 
would  not  be  the  case  if  the  effect  were  due  to  magnetism  ;  he  suggested  that 
Mr.  Greene  should  cover  the  whole  magnet  with  sealing  wax  and  repeat  his 
experiments. 

Mr.  Greene  exhibited  another  chloride  transparency  with  two  sharp 
irregular  spots  under  where  the  magnet  had  been  and  near  its  poles  ;  lie 
attributed  the  spots  to  magnetism. 

Mr.  Addenbrooke  said  that  they  were  accidental  spots  of  some  kind,  and 
not  due  to  magnetism,  which,  if  it  produced  any  effect  at  all  upon  a  plate, 
would  give  some  image  of  a  diffused  nature. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  suggested  that  possibly  the  contact  of  metallic  iron  with 
the  chloride  film,  especially  if  the  latter  contained  traces  of  moisture  might 
have  produced  the  effects  exhibited  iu  both  cases. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday,  June  21,  at  a  meeting  of  the  above  Association,  held  at  the 
Masons  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London,  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle  presided.  There  was 
a  very  large  attendance. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson,  who  had  been  announced 
to  give  a  demonstration  that  evening  relating  to  photo-mechanical  printing, 
was  not  present,  nor  was  any  representative. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  exhibited  lantern  slides  taken  at  Epsom  on  the 
Derby  day. 

Mr.  P.  Everett  exhibited  samples  of  paper  suitable  for  plain  paper  printing. 

Mr.  S.  G.  B.  Wollaston  said  that  Mr.  Joynson  and  his  partner  are  now 
trying,  guided  by  his  advice,  to  make  photographic  papers  at  St.  Mary  Cray, 
Kent.  _ 

The  Chairman  had  nothing  to  say  against  the  German  papers,  nut  did  not 
see  why  photographic  papers  should  not  be  made  in  England.  V  hat  were  tin- 
necessary  points  in  a  photographic  paper  ? 

Mr.  Wollaston  replied,  a  paper  with  a  perfectly  even,  tough,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  absorbent  surface,  yet  it  should  be  hard  on  the  surface.  Mr. 
JoynSon  is  aiming  at  these  points. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  remarked  that  for  platinum  printing  a  gelatine  size  m 
the  paper  is  said  to  be  injurious. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw  stated  that  the  best  linen  rags  made  the  nest  photo¬ 
graphic  paper.  . 

The  Chairman  asked  if  any  one  present  had  had  any  success  with  the  system 
of  achromatising  plates  by  means  of  stained  collodion  or  \  arnisli,  as  recom 
mended  by  Captain  Abney. 
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Mr.  Wellington  had  tried  to  repeat  Captain  Abney’s  experiments  in  various 
ways,  but  no  orthochromatic  effects  resulted. 

The  Chairman’s  experiments  agreed  with  those  of  Mr.  Wellington  ;  he  had 
tried  to  obtain  the  effects  with  five  different  batches  of  collodion  and  by  means 
of  numerous  experiments  ;  it  was  evident  he  had  made  some  mistake,  lor  in  no 
instance  had  he  obtained  any  trace  of  orthochromatic  effect.  Once  he  obtained 
a  change  in  the  colouring,  probably  due  to  the  dye  being  in  front  of  the  gela¬ 
tine  plate.  As  Captaiu  Abney  had  succeeded  well  he  was  sorry  to  have  been 
unable  to  follow  him.  He  should  like  to  ask,  in  relation  to  the  subject  of 
patents,  whether  any  private  individual  can  use  patented  inventions  for  his 
own  purposes. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Varley  responded  that  he  might,  but  not  for  purposes  of  profit. 

Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  remarked  that  in  such  case  a  photographic  amateur 
may  snap  his  fingers  at  a  patentee. 

Mr.  Varley  replied  that  he  may  do  so  so  long  as  he  does  not  use  the  inven¬ 
tion  for  purposes  of  profit,  but  he  must  not  go  farther  than  acquiring  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  fact ;  the  point  had  been  several  times  settled  at  law.  You 
may  make  a  telephone  but  you  may  not  use  it  habitually  to  avoid  running  up 
and  down  stairs  or  for  teaching  purposes. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  said  that  Professor  Carpenter  had  described  a  telephone  in 
one  of  his  lectures,  and  exhibited  a  pair  of  them,  and  the  Company  served  him 
with  a  notice  that  he  must  give  them  up.  He  sent  them  back  to  America. 

Mr.  Varley  stated  that  a  patented  article  can  be  made  but  not  employed  as 
a  “  common  user”  under  the  Act ;  if  a  profit  is  made  of  it  by  lectures  or  other¬ 
wise  it  is  a  common  user  under  the  Act. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  :  If  you  are  not  paid  for  the  lecture,  how  then  ? 

Mr.  Varley  replied  that  it  came  to  the  same  thing  ;  the  lecture  might  have 
been  paid  for  and  the  listeners  derived  profitable  information. 

Mr.  Taylor  asked,  supposing  an  invention  to  be  made  known  before  patent¬ 
ing  at  a  club  whose  proceedings  are  not  published,  would  that  be  considered 
such  publication  as  to  render  a  subsequent  patent  invalid  ? 

Mr.  Varley  replied  that  it  would  if  the  invention  were  so  made  known  to 
more  than  seven  persons.  By  special  permission  obtained  beforehand  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  an  invention  may  be  disclosed  at  international  exhibitions  for 
six  months  before  patenting  without  rendering  the  patent  invalid. 

The  Chairman  asked  a  question  about  the  best  way  of  measuring  the  speed 
of  shutters. 

Mr.  Hart  replied  that  a  make-and-break  contact,  with  a  Morse  telegraph 
machine  used  as  a  chronograph,  gives  the  best  results  ;  a  gentleman  had  told 
him  that  in  that  way  he  had  measured  to  within  one-eight-tliousandth  part  of 
a  second. 

Mr.  Varley  said  that  chronographs  are  constructed  with  regulated  trains 
governed  by  two  fiies,  one  a  small  fly  running  at  high  speed,  the  other  a  large 
fly  running  at  slow  speed,  and  geared  into  different  parts  of  the  same  train  in 
the  manner  of  the  Foucault  governor.  These  trains  are  very  carefully  made, 
and  are  driven  by  weights  ;  they  are  practically  uniform  in  speed  from  start  to 
finish.  The  observer,  directly  he  sees  a  star  cross  one  of  the  spider  lines  of 
the  telescope,  makes  contact,  which  either  marks  a  moving  strip  of  paper  or 
interrupts  a  mark  ;  this  operation  he  repeats  when  the  star  crosses  the  central 
spider  line,  and  again  when  it  crosses  the  last  spider  line  ;  in  this  way  the 
personal  equation  is  to  a  certain  extent  eliminated.  In  many  cases,  instead  of 
a  paper  strip  which  is  untrustworthy  to  a  certain  extent,  a  constantly  rotating 
drum  is  employed,  and  the  records  are  made  by  a  continuous  spiral  line  traced 
upon  the  drum,  contact  either  interrupting  a  mark  or  marking  the  drum  by 
electrical  means.  It  is  possible  by  means  of  such  chronographs  to  read  down 
to  one-eight-liundredth  or  one-one-thousandth  part  of  a  second. 

Mr.  Taylor  stated  that  the  speed  of  shutters  had  sometimes  been  measured 
by  means  of  a  pendulum  with  a  very  pronounced  ball  at  the  end  ;  the  shutter 
was  used  in  the  photographing  of  the  pendulum,  and  the  length  of  the  arc 
obtained  on  the  plate  was  measured  to  ascertain  the  speed. 

Mr.  Debenham  remarked  that  a  pendulum  moved  with  different  velocities  at 
different  parts  of  its  swing.  He  liked  Mr.  Haddon’s  plan  of  measuring  shutter 
velocities  by  means  of  the  sinuous  line  made  by  a  vibrating  tuning  fork  upon  a 
moving  plate  of  smoked  glass. 

Mr.  Hart  said  that  if  lenses  were  about  to  be  tested,  the  speed  of  shutters 
had  better  be  tested  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Wollaston  did  not  want  a  Morse  instrument,  an  old  American  clock 
would  answer  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Varley  said  that  a  low-toned  tuning  fork  must  be  used  in  the  method 
Mr.  Debenham  had  described.  Selwyn  once  made  the  sun  draw  his  own 
portrait  by  means  of  a  touch-string  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-piece ;  the  rays 
burnt  the  string  without  vibration,  and  actuated  the  shutter. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  remarked  that  strings  were  often  burnt  to  avoid  jar  when 
photographing.  How  did  the  time  occupied  in  magnetising  the  soft  iron  core 
affect  the  working  of  chronographs  ? 

Mr.  Varley  replied  that  those  times  were  constants,  and  allowed  for  by 
calculation.  He  thought  that  the  most  accurate  method  of  ascertaining  the 
speed  of  shutters  would  be  by  means  of  the  revolving  mirror,  and  a  syren  the 
tone  of  which  would  indicate  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  mirror  per 
second. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  that  in  1866  a  bullet  issuing  from  a  gun  had  been  photo¬ 
graphed  ;  the  bullet  in  its  passage  cut  two  wires  which  actuated  the  lens 
shutter  by  means  of  an  electro-magnet. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  the  waves  of  air  before  and  behind  a  flying  bullet 
had  also  been  photographed. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  June  19  at  Myddelton  Hall, — Mr.  J.  Traill 
Taylor,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  President  opened  the  discussion  on  Rapid  Shutters  by  exhibiting  a 
large  number  of  examples,  including  nearly  all  the  types  now  in  the  market. 
Among  them  was  a  very  simple  form  introduced  in  America  some  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Prosch.  This  was  composed  of  a  figure  8-shaped  piece  of  metal,  each  half 
the  size  of  the  lens,  rotating  on  an  axis  and  impelled  by  a  spring ;  on  the  detent 


being  raised  the  lens  was  rapidly  uncovered  and  covered  again  by  the  second 
circle.  The  President’s  exhibit  also  comprised,  amongst  many  others,  a 
Kershaw’s  shutter  adapted  for  a  pair  of  stereoscopic  lenses,  Richmond’s  auto¬ 
matic  flap  shutter,  a  rebounding  shutter  by  Lancaster,  an  up-and-down  land¬ 
scape  shutter  by  Cadett,  Perken,  Son,  &  Payment's  “  Plunge”  shutter,  Watson’* 
original  snap  shutter,  the  Phoenix  shutter,  and  Gotz’s  Volute  shutter,  this  last 
possessing  the  novel  quality  of  giving  several  exposures  with  one  winding  of 
the  spring  ;  all  the  working  parts  being  balanced,  the  whole  arrangement  was 
remarkably  free  from  vibration. 

Mr.  E.  Clifton  exhibited  Martin’s  “Autocrat"  shutter;  it  was  of  the 
rebounding  type,  and  would  give  rapid  exposures,  the  speed  being  regulated 
by  the  use  of  rubber  bands  of  various  strengths.  There  was  also  a  simple 
arrangement  by  which  exposures  from  half  a  second  to  several  seconds  could 
be  given  ;  the  moving  part  being  made  of  ebonite  and  very  light,  lessened  any 
chance  of  vibration  during  exposure.  Mr.  Clifton  also  showed  Durnford’s 
right-about-turn  shutter,  Place’s  double  sliding  shutter,  a  French  go-and-returu 
and  flap  shutter  combined,  and  the  “Leicester  exposing  Hap  and  shade.” 

Mr.  W.  T.  Coventon  exhibited  a  stereoscopic  shutter  on  the  revolving  blind 
principle  made  by  Dallmeyer,  also  a  double  flap  shutter  geared  so  that  the  lens 
could  be  rapidly  opened  and  closed  and  the  aperture  regulated  to  suit  the 
subject. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Smith  exhibited  Fumell’s  double  flap  shutter  and  a  simple  drop 
shutter  to  pass  through  the  lens  mount,  the  drop  being  made  of  vulcanised 
fibre  propelled  by  a  rubber  band. 

The  Rev.  E.  Healy  showed  Cadett’s  Lightning  shutter  and  a  simple  drop 
shutter  in  which  the  sliding  portion  was  caused  to  ascend  instead  of  descending. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Reader  showed  a  very  light  and  efficient  rebounding  shutter  in 
metal  showing  no  perceptible  vibration  or  shock. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Newman  showed  his  improved  rapid  shutter,  giving  an  exposure 
of  the  one-one-hundredth  of  a  second  without  vibration.  He  explained  that  this 
was  effected  by  balancing  the  crauk  motion  by  a  heavier  piece  of  metal  travel¬ 
ling  at  a  slower  rate.  He  also  exhibited  his  new  studio  shutter,  which  has 
recently  been  described  in  these  columns. 

Mr.  W.  Few  exhibited  Sargent’s  shutter,  which  he  said  he  had  not  found 
quick  enough  for  detective  wolk,  although  it  was  very  useful  for  time  expo¬ 
sures,  and  a  simple  shutter  of  the  original  Sands  pattern.  He  wished  to  know 
which  was  the  best  motion  for  a  shutter,  a  continuous  one  or  a  go-and-retum. 

The  President  said  that  a  continuous  movement  was  preferable. 

Mr.  L.  Medland  asked  what  shutter  was  used  for  photographing  projectiles 
in  their  flight. 

The  President  said  that  in  1866  some  successful  pictures  of  cannon  balls 
emerging  from  the  mouth  of  the  gun  were  taken  at  Woolwich  ;  a  portrait  lens 
fitted  with  a  revolving  shutter  was  used,  wires  were  stretched  just  outside  the 
muzzle,  and  on  these  being  cut  by  the  shot  electric  contact  was  made  and  the 
shutter  thus  automatically  released. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  said  the  timing  of  shutters  was  an  important  and  delicate 
operation  and  was  usually  very  imperfectly  performed.  He  had  been  iuformed 
that  a  very  accurate  method  of  testing  the  rapidity  of  shutters  is  by  the  Morse 
telegraph  instrument.  The  experiment  is  conducted  by  first  winding  up  the 
instrument  and  timing  the  paying  out  lineal  yards  of  tape,  then  the  shutter 
under  trial  has  an  electric  contact  fitted  and  connected  with  the  instrument 
and  battery ;  the  instrument  being  wound  up  as  at  first  and  set  going,  the 
shutter  is  put  in  action,  and  as  it  makes  the  contacts  it  is  recorded  on  the  tape ; 
the  measurement  between  these  points  gives  the  data  to  calculate  the  duration 
of  exposure.  By  this  method  we  are  assured  by  a  high  authority  who  has  had 
lengthy  experience  of  this  system  of  measurement  that  it  is  quite  possible  to 
estimate  the  one-eight-tliousandth  of  a  second.  This  method  is  quite  inde¬ 
pendent  of  light  or  plates.  Most  of  the  methods  with  exposed  plates  give 
blurred  edges  very  difficult  to  decide  which  is  the  actual  beginning  or  end. 

The  next  meeting,  on  July  3,  will  be  a  technical  one. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  Wednesday  evening,  June  6,  1888, 
with  the  President,  Mr.  Frederic  Graff,  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  William  Garrison  Reed,  of  Boston, 
Mass. ,  presenting  to  the  Society  four  photographs  of  the  Gallery  of  the  Boston 
Art  Club  during  the  recent  joint  exhibition  ;  also  one  from  Mons.  M.  Beck,  of 
Paris,  presenting  a  copy  of  his  treatise  on  Retouching  Photographic  Negatives. 
Both  donations  were  accepted  with  a  vote  of  thanks. 

The  Committee  on  Membership  reported  the  election  of  the  following  active 
members  : — Mr.  Albert  B.  Parvin  and  Dr.  William  B.  Van  Lennep. 

The  Committee  on  Presentation  Pictures  reported  the  selection  of  A  New 
England  Watering-place,  by  Mr.  Robert  S.  Redfield,  as  one  of  the  presentation 
pictures  for  1888.  Decision  as  to  the  other  picture  was  reserved  until  the  next 
meeting. 

Papers  were  read,  by  Mr.  William  H.  Rau,  On  the  Reproduction  of  Nega¬ 
tives  [see  page  407] ;  and  by  Dr.  C.  L.  Mitchell,  On  a  New  Developer — Hydro - 

xylamine  and  Pyro  [see  page  409], 

The  following  communication  from  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Ives  was  read  by  the 
Secretary  : — “Chlorophyl  and  cyanine  isochromatic  plates  do  not  keep  well, 
and  the  more  colour-sensitive  they  are  made,  the  sooner  they  spoil.  I  found 
reason  to  believe  that  the  deterioration  of  the  plates  was  due  to  exposure  of  the 
sensitive  surface  to  the  air,  and  tried  dipping  the  newly  prepared  plates  in  a 
thin  solution  of  gelatine,  in  order  to  give  the  sensitive  surface  a  protective 
coating.  The  experiment  was  a  success.  Plates  prepared  with  cyanine, 
according  to  my  new  method,  and  then  dipped  in  the  gelatine  solution  before 
drying,  worked  perfectly  clear  long  after  the  unprotected  plates  gave  only  a 
mass  of  fog.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  produce  perfect  keeping  plates  which 
are  more  sensitive  to  orange-red  than  the  best  commercial  orthochromatic 
plates  are  to  yellow.” 

A  communication  was  received  from  Mr.  Edward  Tilghman,  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  over  twenty  years  ago,  as 

follows  “  Minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
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held  October  9,  1867.  Mr.  Edward  Tilghman  offered  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Powel,  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Society,  a 
photograph  showing  the  power  of  actinism  to  make  manifest  objects  which  are 
invisible  to  the  eye.  A  band  of  blue  mousetine-de-laine,  covering  a  checked 
dress  so  as  to  conceal  the  pattern  underneath,  was  unable  to  prevent  the  latter 
from  impressing  the  negative.  The  check  consequently  became  visible  in  the 
photograph.”  Mr.  Tilghman  claimed  that  this  mention  of  the  power  of 
actinism  was  the  first  record  of  this  wonderful  capability  of  the  photographic 
plate,  and  that  credit  should  be  given  provisionally  to  Mr.  Powel.  A  photo¬ 
graph  was  shown  to  illustrate  the  subject  that  had  been  made  and  exhibited  at 
the  meeting  mentioned. 

A  letter  which  had  been  received  by  the  President  from  Bt.-Col.  A.  C.  M. 
Pennington,  U.S.A.,  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Photography  of  the 
United  States  Artillery  School  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  was  read  as  follows  : — 
“  United  States  Artillery  School,  Department  of  Photography, 
Fortress  Monro,  Va.,  May  27,  1888. 

“My  Dear  Sir, — I  notice  in  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  some  remarks  on  intensification  of  gelatine  plates.  I 
send  you  an  intensifier  which  we  have  used  here  for  over  two  years.  Plates 
intensified  as  long  ago  as  that  show  no  signs  of  change.  If  the  hypo  is 
thoroughly  eradicated,  and  the  plate  soaked  over  night,  I  find  that  it  gives 
better  results  than  any  intensifier  we  have  tried — and  we  have  used  a  great 
many.  If  a  plate  has  been  thoroughly  dried  and  then  soaked,  the  longer  it  has 
been  dried  the  better,  the  more  satisfactory  the  result.  Will  you  give  it  to 
some  of  the  members  to  try  ?  I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  of  the  result  of  their 
trials.  I  have  never  seen  it  spoken  of  in  any  of  the  journals,  and,  as  far  as  I 
know,  it  is  original  with  us. — Yours  truly, 

“A.  C.  M.  Pennington,  Bt.-Col.,  U.S.A.,  in  Charge.” 

Fortress  Monroe  Intensifier. 


No.  1. 

Corrosive  sublimate .  4  ounces. 

Common  salt .  4  „ 

Water .  2  quarts. 

No.  2. 

Ammonia,  concentrated  .  1  ounce. 

Water  .  20  ounces. 


Immerse  plate  in  No.  1  until  sufficient  intensity  is  obtained  and  plate  is 
bleached  thoroughly  ;  wash  well,  and  immerse  in  No.  2  until  dark  colour  strikes 
through  to  back  of  plate.  Repeat  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Carbutt  stated  that  the  peculiarity  of  this  formula  seemed  to  consist 
in  the  substitution  of  chloride  of  sodium  for  chloride  of  ammonium,  as 
generally  used.  The  object  of  the  use  of  these  salts  was  to  aid  in  dissolving 
the  bichloride  of  mercury. 

Mr.  Carbutt  showed  a  negative  made  on  a  slow  gelatine  plate  especially  pre¬ 
pared  for  photo-mechanical  work,  in  which  some  printed  matter  had  been 
reproduced  in  perfectly  clear  lines  on  an  intensely  black  ground.  The  plates 
seemed  admirably  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Redfield  showed  two  prints  representing  the  interior  of  the  meeting  room 
of  the  Society.  One  was  made  on  a  Seed  25-plate,  and  one  on  a  Carbutt  ortho- 
chromatic  20-plate  without  colour  screen.  The  details  in  the  oak  furniture  and 
woodwork,  and  in  the  darker  portions  of  the  room,  whose  general  tone  is 
yellow  or  brown,  were  brought  out  in  a  noticeable  manner  in  the  ortho- 
chromatic  plate. 

Mr.  Carbutt  also  showed  prints  from  orthoclironiatic  negatives  of  the 
University  building,  and  a  plot  of  brilliantly  coloured  flowers  in  the  University 
grounds, 

Mr.  Burroughs  showed  three  negatives  exposed  under  exactly  similar 
\  conditions,  and  for  same  length  of  time,  but  developed  one  with  hydroquinone, 
one  with  hydroxylamine  and  pyro,  and  one  with  pyro  and  soda  as  usual.  The 
latter  produced  the  best  negative,  though,  perhaps,  better  results  with  the 
other  developers  might  have  been  obtained  with  some  variations  in  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  ingredients. 

Mr.  George  B.  Wood  showed  some  silver  prints  made  on  ordinary  postal 
cards.  The  cards  were  floated  on  the  bath  in  the  usual  manner  with  albumen 
paper,  without  preparation  of  any  kind,  and  produced  very  fair  results.  He 
also  spoke  of  a  means  of  focussing  in  case  of  breaking  the  ground-glass  of  the 
camera.  If  a  focussing  glass  was  placed  upon  one  of  the  broken  pieces  of 
ground-glass  left  in  the  frame  an  accurate  focus  for  the  plate  could  readily  be 
obtained.  He  had  obtained  a  perfect  print  from  a  cracked  negative  by 
suspending  the  negative  from  a  skylight,  face  of  printing  frame  down,  within 
six  inches  of  the  floor.  The  process  is  slow  but  sure,  requiring  about  an  entire 
day  to  make  the  print. 

- - 

©orruspontrcnce. 

/t2T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  LIGHTNING. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — The  Council  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society  are  desirous  of 
obtaining  photographs  of  flashes  of  lightning,  as  they  believe  that  a  great 
deal  of  research  on  this  subject  can  only  be  pursued  by  means  of  the 
camera. 

_  The  Council  would  esteem  it  a  great  favour  if  you  or  your  readers  could 
give  them  any  assistance  in  this  matter,  either — (1),  By  sending  them 
copies  of  any  photographs  of  flashes  of  lightning  that  may  have  already 
been  taken.  (2),  By  endeavouring  to  procure  them  yourself,  or  to  interest 
others  in  doing  so. 


It  may  perhaps  be  well  to  mention  that  the  photography  of  lightning 
does  not  present  any  particular  difficulties.  If  a  rapid  plate,  and  an 
ordinary  rapid  lens  with  full  aperture,  be  left  uncovered  for  a  short  time 
at  night  during  a  thunderstorm,  flashes  of  lightning  will  after  develop¬ 
ment  be  found  in  some  cases  to  have  impressed  themselves  upon  the 
plate.  The  only  difficulty  is  the  uncertainty  whether  any  particular  flash 
will  happen  to  have  been  in  the  field  of  view.  A  rapid  single  lens  is  much 
more  suitable  than  a  rapid  doublet ;  and  it  is  believed  that  films  on  paper 
would  effectually  prevent  reflection  from  the  back. 

The  focus  should  be  that  for  a  distant  object  ;  and,  if  possible,  some 
point  of  landscape  should  be  included  to  give  the  position  of  the  horizon. 
If  the  latter  is  impossible,  then  the  top  of  the  picture  should  be  distinctly 
marked.  Any  additional  information  as  to  the  time,  direction  in  which 
the  camera  was  pointed,  and  the  state  of  the  weather,  would  be  very 
desirable. 

The  Council  hope,  now  that  the  thunderstorm  season  is  approaching, 
many  photographers,  both  amateur  and  professional,  may  be  found 
willing  to  take  up  this  interesting  branch  of  their  art.  Last  year  a 
similar  circular  was  issued  by  the  Society,  and  about  sixty  photographs  of 
lightning  flashes  were  received  from  various  parts  of  Europe  and  America. 
A  photographic  reproduction  of  some  typical  pictures  is  herewith  enclosed. 
These  photographs  have  brought  out  several  facts  about  lightning  which 
had  hitherto  been  entirely  unsuspected. 

The  Committee  of  the  Society  who  are  now  investigating  the  subject 
feel  that  the  amount  of  material  at  their  disposal  does  not  justify  them  in 
making  any  generalisations  at  present.  They  therefore  earnestly  appeal 
to  you  and  others  for  further  photographic  evidence  of  the  true  nature  of 
lightning  flashes. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

William  Marriott,  Assistant  Secretary. 

30,  Great  George-street,  Westminster ,  S.W.,  June,  1888. 


A  QUERY. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  this  week’s  Journal  you  have  a  communication  from  Mr.  W. 
Drinkwater,  entitled,  Some  Notes  on  the  Nature  of  the  Latent  Image. 
In  it  he  says,  “  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not  say  these  subsalts 
do  not  exist.  I  am  aware  they  do  ;  in  fact  I  have  prepared  them  myself.” 
Again,  Captain  Abney,  in  his  Treatise  of  Photography  (to  which  Mr. 
Drinkwater  refers),  gives  their  formulae  as,  “  Ag2  Cl  and  Ag„  I.”  Now 
these  elements  (Ag,  Cl,  I,  and  Br)  are  always  understood  to  be  “Monads;” 
if  they  are,  will  Mr.  Drinkwater  or  Captain  Abney  kindly  show  how  to 
draw  their  “  graphic  formulas  ?” — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Grove  House,  Eltham ,  Kent,  June  27,  1888,  Raleigh  M.  Gilbert. 


PYROCATECHINE. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  notice  in  your  “Foreign  Notes”  this  week  an  account  of  the 
use  of  pyrocatechine  as  a  developing  agent  as  discovered  (?)  by  Prof.  Benoit. 
Allow  me  to  correct  a  slight  error.  Prof.  Benoit  is  not  the  first  to  use 
this  substance  :  over  twelve  months  ago  I  read  a  paper  on  developers 
before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  which  was  afterwards 
printed  in  your  columns ;  in  it  1  describe  the  use  of  pyrocatechine  as  a 
developer. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  ;  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
of  someone  having  used  it  before  myself. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Thos.  W.  Drinkwater,  Ph.D.,  Ac. 

Chemical  Laboratory ,  41,  Chambers-street,  Edinburgh, 

June  25,  1888. 


SOLE  RIGHTS  IN  PUBLICATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — We  should  be  much  obliged  to  know  that,  if  after  giving 
a  firm  of  publishers  the  sole  right  of  publishing  certain  photographs  and 
that  we  find  this  firm  is  not  pushing  sale  of  same,  are  we  justified  in 
transferring  or  giving  the  sole  right  to  another  firm  who  would  find  a 
greater  sale?  Thanking  you  much  for  anticipated  reply,— We  are, 
yours,  Ac.,  Photographs. 

[This  will  entirely  depend  upon  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  It  is 
really  a  question  for  a  local  lawyer. — Eds.] 

- - - - 

Effluviography. — This  name  lias  been  applied  by  M.  D.  Toniasi  to  the 
effects  produced  by  the  silent  discharge  upon  a  sensitised  gelatino- bromide 
plate.  After  an  exposure  of  some  minutes’ duration,  an  image  may  be  obtained 
from  an  electrified  body,  although  (it  we  understand  the  author  arignt)  the 
potential  may  not  be  high  enough  to  give  any  sign  of  light,  and  v  hen  all  '-'tliei 
fight  is  excluded.  The  image  may  be  developed  in  the  usual  manner.  M. 
Tomasi  considers  that  the  silent  discharge  produces  the  same  effect  as  the  ultra¬ 
violet  rays,  and  may  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  two  extremes  of  the 
spectrum,  consisting  of  what  may  be  called  “electiic  rajs.  Elccti  ic  or  I". 
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JBicjjangr  Column. 


***  No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column  ; 
but  none  will  be  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
who  specify  their  requirements  as  “  anything  useful  ”  will  therefore  understand 
the  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 


■Will  exchange  Singer’s  folding  tricycle  for  modern  12x10  camera  and  slides. — 
Address,  Thos.  Predy,  Limavady,  Ireland. 

Will  exchange  Yoigtliinder’s  quarter-plate  portrait  lens  for  interior  background  or 
inside  shutter.— Address,  Fred  Curtis,  50,  London-road,  Forest  Hill. 

— - - - 

answers  to  Corresponirentss. 


***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
must  be  addressed  to  u  H.  Greenwood  &  Co.,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London ,  W.C. 

All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  queries  for 
“  Ansivers"  and  “ Exchanges ,”  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,” 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given. 

J.  H. — Either  bromide  will  answer. 

C.  Hethton  Lewis. — 1-ieceived.  Thanks.  We  shall  give  it  a  fair  trial. 

John  H.  Martin. — We  are  glad  to  say  that  Mr.  Lake  Price  is  still  alive  and 
well. 

Scottish  Tourists. — The  address  of  Mr.  T.  N.  Armstrong  is  180,  West  Regent- 
street,  Glasgow. 

Z. — To  overlap  the  brass  medallion  rims  on  the  back  properly  is  simply  a 
question  of  mechanical  skill.  A  suitable  burnisher  will  be  required. 

J.  J. — The  preparation  of  linen  like  the  sample  sent  is  a  trade  secret.  It  can 
be  obtained  of  every  colour  from  those  who  supply  bookbinders’  materials. 

C.  O’Malley. — If  the  underground  apartment  is  so  dark  that  you  cannot 
obtain  a  negative  with  a  long  exposure,  why  not  take  advantage  of  the 
magnesium  flash  light  ? 

Regular  Reader. — You  may  be  a  regular  reader,  but  you  cannot  be  a  very 
attentive  one,  else  would  you  have  deduced  from  what  has  appeared  that  the 
photographs  in  so-called  natural  colours  are  fictions. 

B.  R. — You  are  entirely  wrong.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  picture  be  marked 
“copyright.”  This  is  quite  optional,  and  the  omission  of  the  word  on  the 
mount  in  no  way  invalidates  the  copyright  in  the  picture. 

Melbourne. — For  a  very  rapid  exposure  employ  a  maximum  proportion  of 
alkali  and  a  minimum  of  bromide  or  other  restrainer,  and  let  the  solution  be 
rather  weak  until  details  are  well  out,  when  the  pyrogallic  must  be  increased 
to  obtain  density. 

F.  G.  B. — If  three  dark  slides  were  advertised  as  belonging  to  the  15x12 
camera  and  the  advertiser  declines  to  give  you  more  than  two,  one  double 
and  one  single,  it  is  clearly  a  misrepresentation,  and  you  can  take  action 
against  the  vendor. 

A.  Findon. — Yes,  you  will  derive  considerable  advantage  from  using  ortlio- 
chromatic  plates  in  photographing  flowers.  The  method  you  propose  is  an  • 
excellent  one  for  preparing  the  plates,  but  take  care  that  they  are  treated  in 
as  subdued  a  light  as  possible  and  dried  in  absolute  darkness. 

J.  P.  sends  a  sample  of  a  number  of  negatives  he  has  developed  since  his  return 
from  a  tour  in  the  country,  and  asks  the  cause  of  the  “metallic  or  iridescent- 
looking  stains”  round  the  margin  of  the  plate. — Evidently  the  plates  were 
old.  Some  plates  acquire  this  stain  by  long  keeping,  as  in  this  instance. 

John  Holder  writes  :  “I  am  very  sure  that  there  are  a  great  many  amateurs 
who  would  be  glad  to  have  in  French,  German,  and  Italian,  a  writing  they 
could  produce  at  the  Customs’  examinations  on  the  Continent  to  satisfy  the 
officers,  and  so  save  valuable  negatives  and  plates.  Having  suffered  this  way 
myself,  I  can  appreciate  the  boon,  not  understanding  the  languages.  ‘  This 
parcel  contains  nothing  but  photographic  sensitive  plates  that  will  become 
useless  if  exposed  to  light,’  or  something  to  that  effect.” 

A.  B.  Z.  .says  he  has  a  large  oil  painting  to  copy  and  the  artist  who  painted  it 
wants  it  illuminated  from  one  side,  and  his  studio  is  so  constructed  that  he 
can  only  light  it  from  the  other.  He  asks  if  the  direction  of  the  light  can 
possibly  make  any  difference,  seeing  that  the  picture  is  a  flat  surface.— Some 
photographers  believe  that  in  copying  a  painting  the  direction  from  which 
the  light  falls  upon  it  makes  a  material  difference  in  the  result,  and  that 
the  best  results  are  obtained  in  copying  paintings  when  the  light  upon  them 
is  similar  to  that  in  which  they  were  painted. 

P.  writes  :  “Will  you  kindly  inform  me,  1.  Which  is  the  best  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  orthochromatic  plates  for  landscape  work — by  preparing  a  special 

«  emulsion,  say,  by  Mr.  England’s  formula  (Journal,  April  13)  or  by  using 
the  ordinary  brands  of  dry  plates  and  the  bath  ?— 2.  Which  of  the  above  two 
processes  will  produce  plates  with  the  best  keeping  properties  ? — 3.  How 
long  is  it  safe  to  keep  orthochromatic  plates  ? — 4.  Will  the  erythrosine  bath 
keep  indefinitely  or  until  used  up,  or  is  it  necessary  to  mix  a  fresh  bath  for 
each  batch  of  plates?” — In  reply  :  1.  We  presume  our  correspondent  means 
the  formula  of  Mr.  W.  Bedford,  not  Mr.  England,  given  in  our  issue  for 
April  13.  The  same  effect  is  obtained  by  the  bath  process  as  with  the  emul¬ 
sion  method. — 2.  Plates  by  the  bath  plan  do  not  keep  so  well  as  when  the 
emulsion  is  orthochromatised. — 3.  The  best  effect  is  said  to  be  obtained  when 
the  plates  are  freshly  prepared. — 4.  It  is  better  to  prepare  a  new  bath  for 
each  batch  of  plates. 


C.  J.  Barton  says  he  recently  purchased  some  goods  from  a  dealer  which.  at 
the  time  of  buying,  he  was  assured  were  of  English  manufact 
bore  the  seller’s  name.  He  now  finds  that  the  things  are  of  inferior  quality 
and  are  of  undoubted  foreigu  make,  as  he  has  ascertained  the  name  and 
address  of  the  maker.  He  asks  who  are  the  proper  parties  to  prosecute  under 
the  new  law  on  trade  marks. — Our  correspondent,  the  aggrieved  party,  is  the 
proper  person  to  institute  proceedings.  He  must  apply  to  the  Police  Court 
for  a  summons  under  the  Fraudulent  Trade  Marks  Act. 

Alpha. — In  re  Roller  Slides. — We  quite  admit  the  ingenuity  and  the  utility  of 
what  you  propose,  but,  after  reading  what  we  are  about  to  say  respecting  an 
almost  similar  invention  published  twenty  years  ago  by  M.  Si  Ivy,  you  will, 
we  think,  forego  your  intention  of  taking  a  patent.  Silvy’s  invention  con¬ 
templated  the  taking  of  panoramic  views  by  an  appliance  in  which  ordinary 
dark  slides  were  dispensed  with.  It  consisted  of  a  metal  tube  (we  quote 
from  the  abstract  of  his  patent  specification)  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  little 
movable  wooden  roller  on  which  the  sheet  of  sensitive  paper  is  wound.  One 
of  the  ends  of  this  sheet  is  stuck  on  to  the  roller  whilst  the  other  end  is  fixed 
on  another  similar  little  roller  placed  out  of  the  tube,  and  which  serves  to 
unwind  the  sheet  through  a  slot  cut  in  the  whole  length  of  the  tube.  The 
tube  enclosing  the  sheet  of  paper  is  then  placed  in  another  tube  fixed  verti¬ 
cally  on  the  left  side  of  the  camera.  In  order  to  operate,  the  sheet  of  paper 
is  gradually  unwound  at  the  rear  part  of  the  camera,  which  is  purposely  of  a 
circular  form,  by  means  of  a  second  little  roller  which  is  put  into  another 
tube  fixed  vertically  on  the  right  side  of  the  camera.  When  a  view  has  been 
taken  the  paper  is  wound  up  anew’  in  the  first  tube,  answering  the  purpose 
of  a  sheath,  and  contains  the  latent  picture,  which  is  afterwards  developed 
by  the  usual  means.  What  we  have  here  given  is  necessarily  oidy  an  abbre¬ 
viation  of  the  old  invention,  but  it  will  serve  the  purpose  of  illustrating  that, 
in  respect  of  your  invention,  there  is  nothing  new  uuder  the  sun. 


Received.— First  Report  of  the  Thunderstorm  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Metewological  Society,  which  is  devoted  to  the  photographs  of  lightning 
flashes  received  by  the  Society.  It  is  drawm  up  by  the  Hon.  Ralph  Abercromby. 
This  work,  which  is  well  illustrated,  shows  the  inestimable  services  rendered  by 
photography. 

Hydroquinone  Developer. — Whilst  hydroxylamine  is  an  unsatisfactory 
developer  on  account  of  a  tendency  to  form  blisters  in  the  gelatine  film,  hydro¬ 
quinone  (as  a  substitute  for  pyrogallol)  is  recommended,  especially  for  dia- 
positives  and  negatives  after  retouching,  on  account  of  the  fine,  velvety  black 
colour  of  the  precipitate  and  the  clearness  of  the  negative  shadow.  The 
prescription  is  :  (1),  sodium  carbonate,  5  grammes  ;  water,  40  c.c. :  (2),  hydro¬ 
quinone,  1  gramme;  sodium  sulphite,  5  grammes  ;  water,  40  c.c.  For  use, 
40  c.c.  of  (1)  are  added  to  80  c.c.  of  (2),  together  with  40  c.c.  of  water.  The 
latter  is  made  warm  in  winter  and  cooled  with  ice  in  summer.  Addition  of 
alum  and  other  restraining  substances  (bromide)  is  not  required. — Archiv. 

Chrome  Alum  Bath  with  Citric  Acid.— This  has  been  of  gyeat  service  on 
journeys  for  bringing  home  the  negative  unfixed.  The  following  is  the  pre¬ 
scription  : — 16  grammes  chrome  alum  and  4  grammes  citric  acid  are  dissolved 
in  1  litre  of  water,  and  in  this  bath  is  placed  the  developed  and  lightly 
rinsed  plate,  and  developement  is  at  once  arrested.  After  two  minutes  the 
plate  is  washed  finally  with  a  little  sugar,  then  dried  and  packed.  On  arriving 
home  the  plates  must  be  well  washed  before  fixing,  otherwise  the  citric  acid 
will  decompose  the  sodium  hyposulphite.  This  chrome  alum  bath  is  also  an 
excellent  means  of  clearing  such  plates  as  have  become  yellow  through  develop¬ 
ment  with  alkaline  pyrogallol  solution. — Photographische  Rundschau. 

The  Glasgow  Exhibition. — Our  contemporary,  Invention,  commenting  on 
the  churlish  parsimony  displayed  towards  the  press  by  those  at  the  helm  of  the 
Glasgow  Exhibition,  says: — “It  is  much  to  be  regretted  the  exhibition 
authorities  continue  to  show  that  same  disregard  for  the  technical  press  which 
they  showed  already  on  the  occasion  of  the  press  view.  This  mistaken 
cheeseparing  policy  is  carried  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  important  journals  even 
the  customary  season  ticket  for  the  use  of  their  representatives,  and  to  with¬ 
hold  the  complimentary  copy  of  the  catalogue  !  That  such  curious,  and  one 
should  say  un-Scottish,  conduct  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the 
exhibition,  and  to  that  of  the  exhibitors,  goes  without  saying.  To  the  latter 
the  technical  and  trade  journals  are  of  the  utmost  importance;  and  in  the 
name  of  the  exhibitors  who  have  enabled  the  premier  Scotch  city  to  get 
together  its  show,  we  enter  an  emphatic  protest  against  this  blind  way  of 
damaging  a  great  undertaking.  There  is  serious  blundering  going  on,  and  the 
exhibitors  ought  to  put  a  stop  to  these  extraordinary  pranks  of  “Jack  in 
office.”  —  These  sentiments  will  be  cordially  endorsed  by  every  technical 
journal,  and  also  by  every  exhibitor.  _ I 
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THE  USES  OF  THE  DUSTING-ON  PROCESS. 

Not  perhaps  dissonant  or  cacophonous,  but  still  uncouth  and 
ipposed  to  all  one’s  ideas  of  elegance,  is  the  sorry  title  of  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  all  the  processes  cognate  to  photography — 
:he  “  dusting-on  ”  process.  While  opposed  to  pompous,  high- 
iounding,  grandiose  titles  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  equally 
averse  to  severely  commonplace  and  prosaic  ones  as  representa¬ 
tive  of  what  is  ingenious  and  excellent.  If  one  has  a  fine  gem 
t  is  a  pity  that  its  beauty  be  lost  by  inadequate  setting. 
With  this  by  way  of  a  passing  protest,  we  shall  speak  of  some 
ises  of  the  admirable  “  dusting-on  ”  process,  which  process  we 
ire  aware  has  been  intimated  as  a  theme  for  discussion  at  one 
)f  our  London  societies  or  clubs. 

Previous  to  entering  into  details  we  shall  very  briefly  de¬ 
scribe  the  general  principle  involved  in  this  process.  A  plate 
)f  glass  (whether  plain  or  opal  it  matters  not),  a  sheet  of 
polished  metal,  or  any  other  thing  having  a  smooth  surface, 
receives  a  coating  of  a  sensitive  varnish,  which  is  then  dried  by 
oeing  held  before  a  fire,  when  it  assumes  a  bright,  glossy 
surface.  It  must  now  be  exposed  to  light  for  a  few  seconds  or 
minutes,  according  to  circumstances,  under  either  a  negative, 
i  glass  transparency,  or  even  a  paper  print,  and  then  be  quickly 
withdrawn  and  taken  into  the  semi-darkened  room.  The 
varnish  with  which  the  plate  was  coated  is  both  sensitive  and 
lygroscopic,  and  without  exposure  to  light  it  would,  soon 
ifter  having  dried,  become  slightly  tacky  by  the  absorption  of 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere  ;  but  precisely  in  proportion  as 
he  light  acts  on  the  surface  when  exposed  under  the  negative 
or  cliche  so  is  this  power  of  absorbing  moisture  diminished,  it 
oeing  nullified  altogether  in  those  parts  which  receive  the 
greatest  exposure.  It  therefore  follows  that  if  a  fine  dry 
oowder  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  plate  after  it  shall  have 
oeen  allowed  to  remain  in  a  rather  damp  atmosphere  for  a 
ew  minutes,  or  until  its  tackiness  of  surface  begins  to 
levelop,  such  powder  will  adhere  to  some  parts  in  greater 
quantity  than  in  others,  these  being  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
he  exposure  to  light  in  the  printing  frame.  In  this  process 
ike  produces  like,  that  is,  if  the  cliche  through  which  the 
exposure  was  made  be  a  negative,  then  will  a  negative  be 
produced  as  a  result;  if  a  transparency  or  a  positive,  so  will 
Je  the  result  in  that  case. 

Concerning  the  uses  to  which  this  process  may  be  applied, 
hey  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — 

First.  The  reproduction  of  a  negative  reversed  for  photo¬ 
mechanical  printing. 

Second.  The  reproduction  of  a  transparency  on  glass. 

Third.  The  production  of  a  picture  on  opal  in  any  colour 
w  pigment. 


Fourth.  The  strengthening  of  a  weak  negative  in  whole  or 
in  part. 

Fifth.  The  production  of  artistic  backgrounds  in  negatives 
previously  without  them. 

Sixth.  The  production  of  ceramic  or  vitrified  photographs 
on  suitable  tablets. 

Seventh.  The  imparting  to  silver  or  other  prints  qualities 
other  than  those  previously  possessed  by  them. 

Here,  then,  are  seven  distinct  and  valuable  properties 
possessed  by  the  unfortunately  named  dusting-on  process. 
Previous,  however,  to  treating  these  in  detail,  we  shall  de¬ 
scribe  the  composition  of  the  sensitive  hygroscopic  varnish 
which  is  applied  to  the  plate.  And  here  let  us  say  that  the 
number  of  such  varnishes  might  be  as  varied  and  as  much 
increased  as  would  more  than  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
veriest  formula  hunter  in  existence ;  and,  what  is  more,  each 
might  be  equally  as  good  as  its  fellow.  The  three  formuke 
which  we  here  subjoin  are  not  given  as  the  best — for  there  is 
no  best  among  them- — but  as  ones  which  are  typical,  and  by 
which  we  know  many  good  pictures  to  have  been  produced. 

Premising  that  every  varnish  must  contain  a  gummy  sub¬ 
stance,  a  hygroscopic  substance,  a  sensitising  salt  and  water, 
we  give  the  following,  each  of  which,  as  we  have  said,  is 
good  : — 

No.  1. 

Dextrine  .  1  drachm. 

Sugar  candy  .  1  » 

Bichromate  of  ammonia .  i  » 

Water  .  I  ounces. 

No.  2. 

Dextrine  . 

Grape  sugar . 

Gum  arabic . 

Bichromate  of  ammonia . 

Water . 

No.  3. 

White  sugar  .  I  drachms. 

Gum  arabic .  5  ,, 

Bichromate  of  ammonia .  I  » 

Water .  1°  ounces. 

It  may  be  desirable,  when  small  quantities  alone  are  to  be 
employed,  to  divide  any  of  the  foregoing  formulae  vhieh  maj 
be  selected  into  two  parts;  that  is,  divide  the  water  equalh, 
and  into  one  portion  dissolve  all  the  ingredients  except  the 
bichromate,  and  into  the  other  portion  dissolving  the  bichi  ornate 
alone.  Light  will  not  affect  either  when  thus  kept ;  and  to 
use  them  it  is  only  necessary  to  mix  together  equal  paits  in  a 


h  ounce. 

1 

2  » 

i  drachm. 

|  ounce. 
10  ounces. 
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separate  bottle,  and  give  it  a  good  shaking  np,  when  it  is  ready 
for  immediate  use. 

Glycerine,  honey,  and  like  substances,  will  doubtless  suggest 
themselves  as  hygroscopic  substances  which  may  equally,  as 
well  as  sugar,  be  employed  in  the  varnish ;  albumen  will 
equally  suggest  itself  as  a  good  agent  to  take  a  place  in  a 
formula ;  and  bichromate  of  potash  will  possibly  be  nominated 
as  a  substitute  for  the  bichromate  of  ammonia.  Quite  true; 
and  all  these  substances  have  been  employed  by  some  one  or 
other,  and  that,  too,  with  great  success.  Bear  this  also  in 
mind,  that  whichever  saccharine  or  hygroscopic  agent  be 
selected,  its  proportion  in  the  formula  should  be  varied  to  suit 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  of  operating,  for  in 
proportion  to  the  moisture  of  the  air  so  ought  that  quantity  of 
the  hygroscopic  substance  to  be  reduced.  One  gentleman 
(Mr.  A.  Cowan)  who  works  this  process  with  scientific  accuracy, 
has  (or  had)  a  hygrometer,  composed  of  a  dry  and  wet  bulb 
thermometer,  suspended  in  his  operating-room,  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  air  was  registered  as  being  dry  or  moist  so 
did  he,  before  coating  the  plate,  increase  or  otherwise  the 
proportion  of  glycerine,  which  lie  preferred  as  a  handy  hygro¬ 
scopic  ingredient  in  the  varnish.  Much  atmospheric  moisture, 
little  glycerine  ;  and  vice  versd. 

As  we  have  said,  the  plate  must  be  coated,  the  solution 
evenly  spread  over,  and  the  drying  effected  by  the  warmth  of 
a  fire. 

And  here  we  leave  it  till  next  week,  when  we  shall  resume. 


AMATEURS’  PRINTING  DIFFICULTIES. 

When  treating  recently  of  the  difficulties  frequently  met  with 
by  amateurs  in  obtaining  satisfactory  impressions  from  their 
negatives,  several  causes  of  failure  were  indicated,  foremost 
amongst  which  was  the  unsuitability  of  the  negatives  them¬ 
selves  for  certain  special  tones,  the  paper  itself,  or  its  condition 
at  the  time  of  printing.  There  are,  however,  sources  of  trouble 
other  than  those  then  alluded  to,  many  of  which  are  attributable 
to  the  toning  bath,  as  well  as  to  the  preparation  of  the  paper 
used.  Assuming  that  ready  sensitised  paper  is  being  dealt  with 
- — for  the  amateur  seldom  employs  any  other — wTe  shall  here 
point  out  a  few  more  causes  of  failure. 

Attempting  to  explain  the  whole  of  the  difficulties  met  with 
by  the  inexperienced  printer  when  using  this  paper  would  of 
course  be  futile,  inasmuch  as  most  manufacturers  have  a  special 
formula  of  their  own  by  which  it  is  prepared  which,  as  a  matter 
of  business,  they  maintain  as  a  trade  secret.  Unless  one  knew 
exactly  what  was  in  the  paper,  as  well  as  the  treatment  it  has 
undergone,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  account  for  all  the 
vagaries  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  detailed  by  cor¬ 
respondents. 

In  most  instances  ready  sensitised  paper  contains  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  free  acid  of  an  organic  nature,  such  as 
citric  or  tartaric,  which  if  left  in  the  paper  will,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  materially  interfere  with  the  operation  of  toning. 
Some  imagine,  in  washing  out  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  previous 
to  toning,  that  the  whole  of  the  acid  is  removed  also.  This, 
however,  is  not  always  the  case,  and  for  the  following  reason. 
The  majority  of  the  commercial  sensitised  papers  contain  much 
less  free  nitrate  than  those  of  home  preparation,  hence  it  may 
be  entirely  removed  while  a  considerable  amount  of  the  acid 
still  remains.  This  may  be  easily  demonstrated  by  pressing  a 
piece  of  litmus  paper  in  contact  with  a  print  after  the  washing 


waters  have  ceased  to  show  signs  of  “  milkiness  ” — the  usual 
test  for  the  removal  of  the  free  silver  salt. 

A  short  time  back  we  received  a  sample  of  paper  which  the  1 
sender  asserted  could  not  be  toned.  This  paper,  we  found,  was  i 
intensely  acid,  and  contained  but  a  very  small  proportion  of 
free  nitrate  of  silver,  which  latter  was  almost  entirely  removed 
after  a  short  immersion  even  in  the  first  washing  water,  though 
much  of  the  acid  remained.  It  also  printed  a  bright  red  in  the 
frame.  As  our  correspondent  had  said,  the  prints  could  scarcely 
be  toned  at  all ;  however,  some  of  them,  after  the  silver  had 
been  removed,  were  soaked  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  in  a 
dilute  solution  of  common  washing  soda  and  afterwards  rinsed 
in  water.  After  this  treatment  the  prints  toned  easily  to  a 
deep  brown,  and  eventually  turned  out  very  good  pictures.  As 
a  rule,  whenever  the  paper  prints  unduly  red  in  the  frame  and 
a  difficulty  is  experienced  in  toning,  matters  are  much  improved 
by  the  soda  treatment.  Indeed,  we  know  some  who  make  it  a 
rule  always  to  immense  their  prints  in  a  weak  solution  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda — a  crystal  about  the  size  of  a  small  walnut  in  a 
quart  of  water — prior  to  toning.  Then  if  the  paper  contain  say, 
citric  or  tartaric  acid,  this  will  of  course  be  neutralised  and  con¬ 
verted  into  the  citrate  or  tartrate  of  soda,  as  the  case  may  be. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  one  of  the  earliest  formula)  for  an 
alkaline  gold  toning  bath  contained  the  citrate  of  soda,  as  its 
presence  was  said  to  be  conducive  to  rich,  purple  colours. 

A  very  fruitful  source  of  failure  with  the  novice  in  printing 
is  the  toning  bath  itself.  Often  it  does  not  contain  a  particle 
of  chloride  of  gold,  when  it  is  really  supposed  to  be  rich  in  the 
precious  metal  simply  because  less  than,  may  be,  a  sixth  of  the 
theoretical  quantity  of  paper  it  was  capable  of  toning  had  been 
used.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this  ;  one — though  perhaps 
a  minor  one — is  that  much  of  the  chloride  of  gold  sold  in  tubes 
contains  far  less  than  the  theoretical  quantity  of  metal ;  but 
this  is  a  point  we  shall  not  consider  at  present. 

Many  amateurs  employ  the  acetate  toning  bath,  and  when 
they  mix  up  a  fresh  one  make  it  very  concentrated,  adding  the 
whole  tube  of  gold  in  the  first  instance,  and  often  use  it  in  this 
state,  and  afterwards  return  it  to  the  stock  bottle  for  future  use, 
a  system  to  be  deprecated.  Often  after  one  or  two  batches  of 
prints  have  been  toned  in  such  a  solution,  although  there  ought 
still  to  be  sufficient  gold  left  to  tone  many  times  the  number  of 
prints  treated,  it  is  found  to  have  lost  all  toning  action  owing 
to  the  gold  having  become  precipitated.  A  very  general  cause 
of  the  decomposition  arises  from  the  solution  having  been  put 
into  a  vessel  that  was  not  chemically  clean.  We  have  fre¬ 
quently  known  a  tyro  to  employ  the  same  dish  for  toning  that 
had  been  used  for  developing  or  fixing  negatives,  and  after  only 
a  perfunctory  washing.  In  such  a  case  there  is  little  wonder 
if,  after  a  short  time,  the  solution  becomes  decomposed.  Unfor-  ; 
tunately  the  manipulation  of  dry  plates  has  not  engrafted  into 
the  minds  of  the  majority  of  modern  amateurs  the  absolute 
necessity  for  chemical  cleanness  in  all  photographic  operations 
that  the  old  wet  collodion  process  did,  hence  the  reason  for 
many  of  the  failures  met  with  in  printing.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  some  of  the  commercial  sensitised  paper  con¬ 
tains  matters  that  act  injuriously  on  the  bath,  as  we  have  known 
instances  of  a  spontaneous  deposition  after  the  bath  had  been 
once  used,  which  could  not  in  any  way  be  attributed  to  the 
above  cause. 

Many  beginners  get  into  trouble  through  employing  the 
toning  bath  too  strong  and  immersing  too  many  prints  at  a 
time.  If  the  acetate  bath  be  made  in  the  concentrated  form, 
as  it  often  is,  say,  one  grain  of  chloride  of  gold  and  thirty 
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rains  of  acetate  of  soda  to  the  ounce  of  water,  an  ounce  of 
bis  solution  diluted  with  eight  or  nine  ounces  of  water  will  be 
ufficient  to  tone  a  number  of  prints,  equivalent  to  one  sheet  of 
aper,  to  a  deep  colour,  and  will  be  a  convenient  strength  to 
uiploy.  After  use,  the  solution  may  be  poured  into  a  bottle 
ept  specially  for  the  purpose,  then,  when  a  fresh  lot  of  prints 
ave  to  be  toned,  some  more  of  the  strong  solution  is  added  in 
be  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  each  sheet  of  paper.  By  this 
ystem  of  working  the  stock  solution  never  gets  contaminated 
dth  any  deleterious  matter  the  paper  may  contain.  If  any 
ecomposition  takes  place  in  this  solution,  it  will  be  quite 
lear  either  that  the  water  with  which  it  was  mixed  or  the 
cetate  was  impure,  or  that  the  bottle  was  not  chemically  clean. 
Lfter  a  toning  bath  has  been  used,  it  should  not  be  exposed  for 
ny  length  of  time  to  a  strong  light,  as  that  would  cause  a 
eduction  of  the  gold. 

Although  the  acetate  bath  is  a  convenient  one  for  amateurs, 
y  reason  of  its  keeping  qualities,  there  are  others  that  will, 
erhaps,  with  a  suitable  paper  and  negatives,  yield  deeper 
'urple  or  black  tones.  Several  of  these  can  be  prepared  im¬ 
mediately  before  use,  which  is  frequently  an  advantage,  as  the 
cetate  bath  requires  to  be  kept  for  some  time  before  it  gets 
ato  good  condition  for  use.  Space,  however,  will  not  permit 
f  allusion  to  them  in  the  present  article. 

- - + - 

'he  argentometer,  an  instrument  that  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every 
botographer’s  laboratory,  has  been  liable  to  many  fluctuations  in 
opular  estimation,  but  at  the  present  time  ought  to  be  in  far 
reater  request  than  would  appear  to  be  the  case.  Time  was  when  the 
hydrometer  ”  form  lost  its  character  through  the  imperfect  indica- 
ions  it  gave  of  the  value  of  the  collodion  dipping  bath  for  wet 
lates,  and  when  few  employed  the  precipitating  method  of  ascertain- 
ig  the  amount  of  silver  present  in  a  given  solution  :  but  all  that  has 
assed  away  now  ;  scarcely  anyone  uses  a  wet  plate,  and  the  argento- 
leter  is  needed  for  all  practical  ends  for  the  printing  room  only. 
Ixperiments  described  some  time  ago  by  several  operators  showed 
hat  for  all  practical  purposes  the  indications  of  a  floating  argent  o- 
reter  might  be  relied  upon  in  the  case  of  a  bath,  used  for  floating 
Ibumenised  paper,  to  show  the  correct  strength  to  within  a  grain  or 
wo:  and  this  is  all  that  is  needed  for  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
hotographic  printer. 

r  1S>  however,  somewhat  surprising  that  the  method  of  finding  the 
trength  of  a  bath  by  simple  precipitation  is  not  made  more  use  of, 
Jr  with  a  correctly  graduated  instrument,  purchasable  for  a  few 
hillings,  it  is  quite  easy  to  find  the  strength  to  half  a  grain  or  a  grain 
er  ounce.  Perhaps  one  cause  of  this  process  being  so  little  employed 
1 3  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  instructions  supplied  with  the 
tistrument.  The  working  printer  will  not  as  a  rule  “  bother  himself  ” 
mth  anything  in  the  slightest  degree  intricate.  But  there  is  no  need 
t  all  for  the  use  of  the  chromate  of  potash  as  an  indicator.  Hundreds 
f  trials  have  taught  us  that  the  rule  is  invariable,  that  when  the 
recipitation  of  the  whole  of  the  silver  is  complete,  the  slightest 
urther  addition  of  chloride  solution  causes  the  liquid  above  the 
recipitate  to  assume  a  milky  appearance  which  no  amount  of 
making  will  remove,  while  contrariwise  until  the  silver  is  all  thrown 
own  the  supernatant  liquid  is  perfectly  clear  and  bright. 

t  nas  lately  occurred  to  us  that  a  modification  of  a  specific  gravity 
pparatus  for  photographic  purposes  might  easily  be  constructed  on 
he  lines  of  a  suggestion  given  some  little  while  ago  in  the  Chemical 
\ews.  The  writer  there  suggested  that  in  taking  the  specific  gravity 
f  a  liquid  the  weight  of  convenient  solid  should  be  so  adjusted  that, 
^pressed  in  grains,  it  corresponds  with  its  specific  gravity  when,  on 
•  eighing  it  in  the  liquid  to  be  tested,  the  loss  of  weight  in  grains  will 
he  the  specific  gravity  of  that  liquid  without  calculation.  Now  if 
he  manufacturers,  instead  of  making  the  hydrometer  patterns,  wrhich 


need  the  silver  solution  to  be  poured  into  a  special  jar,  would  devise 
some  kind  of  a  small  spring  balance  reading  to  grains,  a  weighed 
piece  of  glass,  suspended  by  a  fine  silver  wire  from  this  balance,  might, 
just  be  dipped  into  the  solution,  and  its  gravity  for  that  reduced  to 
terms  of  nitrate  of  silver  might  be  read  off  at  a  glance. 


With  gelatine,  starch,  and  gum  solutions  always  occupying  such  an 
important  place  in  photographic  technics,  the  subject  of  antiseptics 
naturally  will  always  appeal  to  the  photographer,  hence  reference  may 
be  made  to  what  is  perhaps  the  most  recent  addition  t 
charine.  This  singular  chemical  product,  whose  name  at  <  ne  lime  was 
in  the  mouth  of  every  one,  proves  to  be  of  very  considerable  value  in 
preventing  decomposition  of  many  animal  matters,  although  a-  a 
sugar  substitute  it  is  not  much  more  than  a  failure  except  for  medi¬ 
cinal  purposes.  It  has  been  proved  to  arrest  decomposition  in  various 
animal  secretions  more  completely  than  either  salicylic  or  benzoic 
acid,  while  from  its  harmless  action  upon  the  human  economy  it  is 
evidently  preferable  to  the  eificacious  but  virulently  poisonous  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate,  and,  on  account  of  its  freedom  from  smell,  to  the  strongly 
odorous  carbolic  acid. 


Boracic  acid  has  not  had  a  fair  trial  yet  in  this  direction,  but  from 
some  experiments  we  have  tried,  and  others  now  in  course  of  progress, 
we  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of  its  capabilities  in  this  direction. 
This  antiseptic  has  an  acid  react  ion,  feeble  though  it  be,  but,  singularly, 
most  of  its  class  are  so  distinguished.  Thus  we  have  salicylic,  benzoic, 
carbolic,  thymic,  cresylic,  &c.,  so  that  it  perhaps  need  not  be  rejected 
on  that  account. 


Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  an  excellent  test  for  the  presence  of 
small  quantities  of  silver  salts,  but  is  too  offensive  for  u>e  in  ordinary 
photographic  laboratories.  Mr.  Stillingfleet  Johnson,  however,  has 
recently  described  a  very  simple,  ingenious  apparatus  for  preparing  it 
in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  at  a  moment’s  notice.  The  substance 
to  be  acted  upon — sulphide  of  iron,  Ac. — is  contained  in  a  small  bulb 
pipette  working  through  a  cork  acting  as  a  cover  to  the  vessel  con¬ 
taining  the  liquid  required  to  act  upon  the  gas-producing  substance. 
When  the  apparatus  is  at  rest  the  pipette  is  drawn  through  the  c  rk 
till  it  is  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  When  it  is  desired  to  obtain 
the  gas  the  pipette  is  lowered  till  the  bulb  is  immersed.  At  once  the 
gas  is  evolved  and  escapes  through  the  pipette  stalk,  which  may  be 
connected  by  rubber  tubing  with  any  desirable  jet  or  other  delivering 
orifice.  Withdrawal  of  the  pipettejirrest  further  action  and  gas  pro¬ 
duction  almost  at  once. 


Those  who  are  interested  in  the  theoretical  aspects  of  photography 
and  its  connexion  with  optical  principles,  should  read  an  account  of  a 
lecture  on  “ Diffraction  of  Sound”  by  Lord  Rayleigh,  which  is  given 
in  extenso  in  last  week’s  Nature.  Some  very  interesting  experiments 
are  described  in  which  the  analogy  between  sound  and  light  is  most 
strikingly  exemplified.  The  lecturer  refers  to  the  definite  reject  i  jn  of 
the  wave  theory  of  light  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  on  the  ground  that 
according  to  such  a  theory  light  would  turn  round  the  corners  of 
obstacles  and  so  abolish  shadows,  in  the  way  that  sound  is  generally 
supposed  to  do.  Pinhole  photographers  know  very  well  that  to  a 
slight  extent  light  will  turn  round  corners,  as  is  very  well  shown  when 
the  pinhole  is  made  too  small ;  and  in  the  same  way  Lord  Rayleigh 
shows  that  when  sound  waves  of  sufficiently  high  pitch,  that  is  to 
say  whose  waves  are  smaller  than  those  of  more  familiar  sounds,  are 
experimented  with  they  act  like  light  waves.  The  hand,  for  example, 
placed  a  little  in  front  of  the  source  of  such  high  vibrations  may  be 
made  to  cast  a  sound  shadow  for  a  distance  of  several  feet.  Indeed, 
the  chief  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  vibrations  lies  in  the 
size  of  the  waves  producing  them.  The  wave  length,  for  example,  of 
C  in  the  middle  of  the  musical  scale  is  about  four  feet,  that  of  light 
in  the  brighter  part  of  the  spectrum  is  about  the  forty-thousandtn  of 
an  inch.  “  The  result  is  that  an  obstacle  which  may  be  imraens  ly 
laxge  for  light  may  be  very  small  for  sound,  and  will,  therefore, 
behave  in  a  different  manner.”  The  lecture  is  pregnant  "ith  n- 
structive  matters,  and  we  will  not  cull  it  further  but  content  ourselves 
with  calling  attention  to  it. 
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GELATINO-BROMIDE  VERSUS  WET  COLLODION  FOR 
LANTERN  TRANSPARENCIES. 

II. 

With  many  the  idea  undoubtedly  prevails,  that  before  a  lantern 
slide  can  be  produced  with  wet  collodion  a  sheet  of  glass  must  be 
ferreted  out  of  some  out  of  the  way  corner,  and  then  cleaned  and 
polished  up  before  being  coated  and  sensitised  in  the  silver  bath — an 
operation  necessitating  the  production  of  clean  dusters  and  cloths,  &c., 
which  are  at  all  times  not  obtainable  in  even  the  best  regulated 
households — and  therefore  it  is  so  much  more  comfortable  just  to  go 
to  a  packet  and  take  out  a  dry  plate  which  is  always  ready  at  hand. 

I  know  this  sort  of  prejudice  prevails  to  a  very  large  extent  among 
amateurs. 

Now  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  my  readers  that  this  objection  is 
utterly  groundless.  In  my  last  I  advised  beginners  never  to  polish  a 
plate.  In  my  practice  I  always  keep  a  dozen  or  two  of  5  x  4  glasses 
stowed  away  in  a  grooved  box  quite  ready  to  pour  on  the  collodion, 
and  these  glasses  I  have  kept  for  a  period  of  over  two  years  in  stock 
in  the  boxes,  and  they  have  never  failed  me,  always  working  cleanly 
and  free  from  any  trouble  in  after  manipulations.  The  way  I  pre¬ 
pare  these  glasses  is  as  follows: — I  obtain  a  quantity  of  thin  white 
5x4  glass  from  a  dealer  ;  as  a  rule  when  bought  in  packets  of  three 
dozen  or  so  the  packets  have  not  been  previously  opened  and  are, 
therefore,  quite  free  from  thumb  and  linger  markings  with  iheir 
attendant  greasy  spots,  which  are  at  all  times  difficult  to  remove. 
Should  any  glasses  have  such  marks  I  reject  them  entirely.  The 
glasses  are  then  taken  to  a  water  tap,  and  before  commencing 
operations  I  take  about  fifteen  grains  clear  gelatine  and  dissolve  it  in 
twenty  ounces  of  hot  water.  When  cold  run  it  through  a  clean  pocket- 
handkerchief  to  filter  into  a  clean  jug.  We  are  now  all  ready  to  go 
ahead  and  prepare  a  stock  of  glass  that  will  keep  for  any  length  of 
time,  will  always  be  as  available  as  a  bromide  dry  plate — in  fact,  in  my 
opinion,  much  more  easily  worked.  I  then  take  a  coarse  towel  and 
fold  it  into  a  long  thick  fold,  which  I  spread  along  some  convenient 
support  such  as  a  wall  or  long  box.  The  glasses  are  then  well 
washed  under  the  tap  till  the  water  runs  freely  over  them,  and  while 
still  wet  a  pool  of  the  gelatine  solution  is  poured  on  them  and  allowed 
to  flow  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  plate.  This  I  do  twice  ;  the  first 
application  removes  all  the  water,  and  the  second  application  of  the 
gelatine  solution  completes  the  operation.  The  glasses  are  then 
reared  up  on  end  face  to  the  wall  on  the  towel  to  drain,  which 
they  will  do  in  a  short  time,  and  in  fine  dry  weather  will  be 
quite  dry  and  ready  to  be  stored  away  in  their  grooved  boxes  in  about 
a  couple  of  hours.  Beware  of  dust,  however,  in  every  step  you  take. 
In  placing  the  glasses  in  the  grooved  boxes  I  always  keep  the 
gelatinised  side  facing  the  right  hand,  there  is  then  no  mistake  made 
when  pouring  on  the  collodion.  A  stock  of  glasses  thus  prepared  robs 
the  wet  collodion  process  of  its  greatest  drawback,  and  turns  an 
otherwise  messy  and  troublesome  operation  into  one  of  pleasure. 

Now  I  guarantee  that  glasses  so  prepared  will  play  no  tricks,  will 
always  be  found  to  work  cleanly  even  should  they  not  appear  as 
bright  to  the  eye  as  a  polished  surface.  When  going  to  coat  a  plate 
on  no  account  be  tempted  to  use  a  cloth  in  any  shape  or  form.  I 
even  discard  the  use  of  a  camel-hair  brush,  because  it  only  raises 
dust,  and  dust  must  be  avoided  at  all  risks.  If  kept  shut  up  in  their 
boxes,  the  glasses  will  be  found  to  work  clean  without  any  dusting 
with  a  brush. 

Another  objection  against  wet  collodion,  and  which  some  consider 
much  in  favour  of  gelatino-bromide,  is  the  suitability  of  the  latter  for 
contact  printing.  Contact  printing,  in  my  opinion,  is  but  a  poor  way  of 
making  lantern  slides,  and  one  that  should  not  be  encouraged  against  the 
more  practical  and  powerful  way  of  reduction  in  the  camera.  I  have 
some  negatives  at  home  that  I  defy  any  one  to  produce  good  slides 
from  by  contact  printing. 

By  reduction  in  the  camera  rhe  operation  is  quite  different,  and  the 
power  an  operator  has  to  shield  one  part  while  another  is  being 
printed  up  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Later  on  I  may  have  more 
to  say  on  this  point. 

Another  objection  I  have  heard  urged  against  wet  collodion  is  that 
an  ordinary  landscape  camera,  such  as  most  amateurs  use  forgelatino- 
'  bromide  dry  plates,  would  be  spoiled  by  using  wet  collodion — another 
fanciful  objection.  I  have  used  for  years  my  landscape  camera  and 
the  ordinary  slides  for  making  transparencies,  and  the  slides  are  as 
good  now  as  ever  they  were.  Asa  rule  no  one  makes  lantern  slides 
all  the  year  round,  from  morn  till  eve.  A  turn  now  and  again  with 
wet  collodion  will  do  slides  no  harm  if  the  plate  is  well  drained  on 
clean  filter  paper  when  taken  out  of  the  bath. 

In  my  next  I  shall  deal  with  a  few  other  fancied  objections  against 
wet  collodion.  T.  N.  Armstrong-. 
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EXCURSION  IV.— WARWICK. 

Warwick  stands  on  the  Avon,  eight  miles  above  Stratford,  and 
twenty-one  miles  south  of  Birmingham.  It  is  on  the  Great  Western 
main  line  from  London  and  Oxford  to  Birmingham.  The  station  is 
on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  and  a  few  minutes’  walk  places  us 
under  the  noble  tower  of  St.  Mary’s  Church  in  the  heart  of  the  town. 
The  church  door  stands  invitingly  open  all  day,  and  although  we  may 
not  he  going  in  for  “interiors”  (special  application  for  leave  to  photo¬ 
graph  must  be  made  to  the  Churchwarden,  Mr.  Walker,  clothier,  in 
High-street), yet  few  can  resist  the  temptation  to  walk  down  the  aisle 
into  the  choir,  and  there  inspect  the  really  magnificent  Lady  or 
Beauchamp  (pronounced  Beacham)  Chapel  (fee  sixpence),  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  costly  of  the  mortuary  chapels  built  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Most  fortunately  this  part  of  the  church 
escaped  the  fire  which  devastated  the  town  in  1094,  but  the  body  of 
the  building  suffered,  and  was  rebuilt  from  the  designs  of  Sir  William 
Wilson  in  1704. 

Under  the  shadow  of  the  church  tower  is  an  excellent  coffee  house 
— “  The  Dales” — and  in  the  adjoining  Market-place  there  is  a  “  dark 
cupboard  ”  for  plate  changing  at  the  “  Woolpack  Hotel,”  though  for 
myself  I  have  to  thank  Messrs.  Martin  &  Tyler,  photographers  in 
Iligh-street,  for  leave  to  change  my  plates  in  their  dark  room— 
another  instance  of  the  invariable  courtesy  which  I  have  found  to  be 
shown,  when  reasonably  possible,  by  the  professional  to  the  amateur. 

High-street — the  main  street  of  Warwick — runs  east  and  west,  and 
is  terminated  by  the  two  old  “Gates”  of  the  town — archways  sur¬ 
mounted  in  each  case  by  a  small  chapel.  Adjoining  the  West  Gate  is 
the  picturesque,  half-timbered  Hospital  of  St.  John,  which  bears  the 
date  1571  on  its  front.  This  needs  a  morning  light — best  about 
eight  a.m. — it  is  all  but  impossible  after  three  o’clock,  as  the  6un 
must  then  shine  right  into  tne  lens.  Returning  towards  the  East 
Gate,  we  call  on  our  way  at  the  Warwick  Estate  Office,  18,  Jury- 
street,  and  obtain  a  written  permit — readily  granted — to  photograph 
in  the  Castle  grounds.  The  East  Gate,  with  the  old  houses  adjoining, 
well  deserves  a  plate  or  two.  Turning  to  the  right  we  walk  past  the 
entrance  to  the  Castle,  and  proceed  to  the  new  bridge  crossing  the 
Avon,  from  which  a  fine  (morning)  view  of  the  river  front  of  the 
Castle  can  be  obtained.  Returning,  we  walk  down  Mill-street,  and 
“  take  ”  Caesar’s  Tower,  and  perhaps  the  whole  street  itself.  There  is  a 
pretty  cottage  at  the  extreme  end,  with  some  trees,  a  weir,  and  the 
remains  of  an  old  bridge  and  mill ;  good  materials  these  latter,  but, 
unfortunately,  they  do  not  here  “  compose  ”  well. 

At  the  top  of  Mill-street  is  a  house  where  we  buy  tickets  for 
the  Castle  (one  shilling  each),  and  just  opposite  is  the  Castle  gate. 
Passing  up  a  path  cut  through  sandstone,  we  see  Guy’s  Tower  on  the 
right,  and  a  passage  through  a  grand  gateway  leads  us  into  a  spacious 
grassy  court  encircled  by  a  lofty  wall  studded  with  towers;  the 
principal  buildings  being  on  the  left-hand  side  overlooking  the  Avon 
Here  we  are  courteously  received  by  the  “old  soldiers”  in  charge, and 
conducted  over  the  truly  splendid  suite  of  state  apartments,  353  feet 
in  length.  The  private  apartments  were  burnt  down  in  1871,  but 
fortunately  the  fire  was  averted  before  it  could  damage  the  priceless 
collection  of  paintings  and  objets  dart — the  Holbeins,  Raphaels, j 
Vandykes,  &c. — which  are  here  in  profusion  ;  above  all  things  study 
Raphael’s  Assumption,  Holbein’s  Henry  VIII.,  and  Vandykes 
Charles  I.  on  horseback,  the  last  named  skilfully  placed  at  the  end  of 
a  dark  corridor,  and  lighted  by  a  hidden  side  window.  The  relics  of 
the  famous  “  Guy  of  "Warwick,”  his  armour,  porridge-pot  (a  garrison 
cooking  utensil),  &c.,  are  simply  “  goaks.”  But  photography  inside  the 
Castle  is  practically  impossible,  so  we  reluctantly  tear  ourselves  away,  I 
and  turning  to  the  left  pass  down  some  turret  stairs  to  the  glorious 
cedars  which  grow  on  the  river  bank.  Here  there  is  a  most  tempting 
ferry-boat,  and  the  meadows  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream  afford 
a  capital  view  of  the  Castle. 

After  leaving  the  Castle  the  photographer  should  either  hire  a  lad 
to  carry  his  traps,  or  jump  into  one  of  the  open  vehicles  which  here 
take  the  place  of  cabs,  and  make  his  way  to  Guy’s  Cliff,  a  fine  old 
house  rather  more  than  a  mile  north  of  Warwick.  The  “food  for  the 
camera  ”  here  embraces  the  avenue  leading  from  the  high-road  to  the 
house,  the  mill  (a  few  steps  further  on) — a  delicious  spot,  and  the  river 
front  of  the  house  itself  taken  from  the  mill  meadow  (an  afternoon 
view).  The  present  owner  of  the  house — Miss  Percy — allows  visitors 
to  be  shown  over  it.  In  the  courtyard  are  some  singular  caves  in  the 
sandstone  rock,  and  a  defaced  statue  of  that  legendary  hero,  Guy  of 
Warwick. 

A  little  beyond  Guy’s  Cliff,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  is  Black- 
low  Hill,  where  Tiers  Gaveston,  the  unworthy  favourite  of  Edward  If-; 
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was  beheaded  in  1312.  A  stone  cross  and  inscription  marks  the 
3pot. 

On  the  whole  I  did  a  good  day’s  work  at  Warwick.  I  reached  the 
town  at  11  a.m.,  and  left  at  6.30  p.m.,  having  secured  thirteen  nega¬ 
tives  besides  spending  an  hour  inside  the  Castle,  and  walking  to  Guy’s 
Cliff.  Using  Thomas’s  rapid  plates  and  stop  /¥,  light  very  good,  I 
oave  an  average  exposure  of  six  seconds  for  the  buildings,  which  com¬ 
posed  the  principal  object  in  each  view.  By  a  method  of  slow  develop¬ 
ment,  beginning  with  a  mere  trace  of  alkali  and  gradually  increasing 
the  amount,  all  my  plates  yielded  fairly  good  negatives. 

Three  useful  books  for  the  visitor  are  published  by  Cooke  &  Son, 
of  Warwick  : —  Warwick  and  its  Neighbourhood  (Is.)  ;  Guide  to 
Warwickshire  (3s.  6d .)  ;  and  The  Military  Architecture  of  the  Middle 
Ages :  Kenilworth,  Warwick ,  and  Maxtoke  Castles ,  author,  G.  T. 
Robinson  (Is.).  Talbot  Archer. 

- - - 


WASHING  SODA  FOR  REMOVING  GELATINE  FILMS 
FROM  GLASS  NEGATIVES. 


When  cleaning  the  films  off  old  gelatine  negatives  in  a  strong  solution 
tf  washing  soda,  I  was  struck  by  the  ease  with  which  they  came 
iway,  and  by  the  absence  of  frilling  ;  so  I  took  the  trouble,  with  the 
lext  batch,  of  trying  to  remove  the  films  entire.  Being  indifferent  as 
o  the  fate  of  the  films,  I  worked  with  that  boldness  which  is  so  suc- 
essful  in  dealing  with  films,  and,  as  a  result,  I  succeeded  in  every 
nstance. 

The  negatives  varied  in  age  from  a  fortnight  up  to  nineteen 
nonths,  and  some  were  varnished.  Negatives  two  or  three  months 
Id  required  one  or  two  hours  soaking,  and  parted  with  their  films 
eadilv;  the  older  ones  had  to  be  soaked  for  five  or  six  hours  and 
equired  more  manipulation  for  removal.  The  varnish  was  dissolved 
way  by  the  soda.  The  plates  were  Britannia,  Ilford,  Edwards’s,  and 
Vratten  &  Wainwright’s. 

For  removing  the  looser  films  a  camel-hair  brush,  or  the  soft 
Art  of  the  tip  of  the  finger,  was  most  suitable ;  but  where  the  film 
fas  more  tenacious  the  back  of  the  finger-nail  answered  best.  By 
ubbing  the  finger  at  right  angles  to  one  edge  of  the  plate  the  film 
fas  separated  from  that  edge,  and  the  plate  was  then  placed,  film 
pwards,  in  a  basin  of  water,  with  the  end  from  which  the  film  had 
een  loosened  leaning  against  the  side  of  the  basin,  and  the  other  end 
t  the  bottom  of  the  basin.  The  loosened  film  was  then  manipulated 
3  as  to  hang  down  over  the  face  of  the  plate  like  a  valance.  If 
)ose  it  could  be  rolled  downwards  with  the  brush  or  the  soft  part  of 
he  point  of  the  finger;  if  adherent,  by  the  back  of  the  finger-nail  in 
he  following  manner.  The  point  of  the  finger  is  pressed  firmly 
gainst  the  glass  so  that  the  edge  of  the  nail  is  bent  under  it  away 
com  the  film,  and  the  smooth,  round  surface  of  the  back  of  the  nail  is 
len  advanced  against  the  attached  parts  of  the  film,  and  gently,  but 
rmly  pushes  the  film  before  it,  care  being  taken  that  the  nail  does  not 
verride  the  film.  This  is  a  very  safe  method,  and,  with  an  adherent 
lm,  safer  than  the  use  of  the  brush. 

After  removal,  the  film  should  be  soaked  for  a  minute  or  two  in 
nrits  of  wine,  or  saturated  solution  of  alum  (it  is  more  manageable 
'ter  the  latter  than  after  the  former),  when  it  will  harden  and  con- 
act  ;  it  should  then  be  floated  in  plain  water  on  to  its  permanent 
ipport. 

I  have  failed  so  often  and  so  lamentably  in  my  attempts  to  remove 
lms  with  the  aid  of  citric  or  hydrochloric  acid  used  according  to 
ie  prescribed  methods,  that  I  venture  to  forward  my  successful 
iperience  with  washing  soda.  The  temperature  in  which  these 
aerations  were  conducted  was  that  of  a  cool  English  summer,  and 
te  water  was  always  cold.  S.  L.  Dobie. 

Ootacamund ,  India. 


COMPOSITION. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Birmingham  Photographic  Society.] 
his  evening  I  purpose  reading  a  paper  upon  l<  Composition,”  and 
regard  to  the  selection  of  this  subject, 
there  are  present  some  whom  I  know  to  be  quite  as  conversant,  if 
>t  more  so,  than  myself  on  this  subject,  but  it  was  not  for  them  that 
purposed  giving  this  paper,  and  as  I  know  they  will  gain  nothing 
w  from  me  this  evening,  I  hope  they  will  pardon  me  if  I  should 
.?.v®  a  little  irksome,  for  be  it  understood  that  what  I  have  to  say 
h  be  said  in  the  simplest  manner,  and  as  little  technicality  intro- 
iced  as  possible,  my  object  being  to  try  and  help  the  amateur  who 
about  to  start  or  who  has  only  just  started.  I  will  likewise  take 
^  opportunity  of  saying  that  I  wish  it  understood,  knowing  as  I 
that  this  subject  has  been  handled  by  other  members  of  the 


Society,  I  may  therefore  clash  with  regard  to  some  of  the  things  they 
may  have  said  (I  hope  not) ;  but  if  I  do,  remember  it  is  only  my 
opinion,  and  be  it  far  from  me  the  wish  to  be  antagonistic  or  opposed 
to  any  member  of  this  Society  in  the  course  of  my  paper. 

I  shall  bind,  as  it  were,  artist  and  photographer  together,  for  such 
ought  to  be,  although  I  know,  and  doubtless  many  of  you  know, 
that  the  artist  repudiates  photography ;  he  puts  photography  down 
as  a  science,  that  the  camera  is  a  machine  ;  he  will  even  *go  so  far  as 
to  tell  you  that  art  work  in  photography  is  more  or  less  accident,  as 
a  machine  cannot  have  brains.  What  nonsensical  bosh  !  And  this  is 
true,  although  hardly  believable,  that  any  man  of  common  sense  could 
make  such  a  statement;  but  such,  unfortunately,  are  facts.  But 
worse  than  that  is,  that  although  they  condemn  it  with  the  greatest 
condemnation,  yet  they  secretly  use  it  (which  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  dishonesty).  Then  as  to  its  being  a  machine  without  brains. 
What  about  the  pencil  or  brush,  may  I  ask  ?  Have  they  any  more 
brains  than  a  camera  ?  And  a  photographer  has  just  as  much  right 
to  make  the  same  statements  with  regard  to  the  pencil  and  brush 
without  being  considered  an  idiot.  As  with  an  artist  so  with  regard 
to  the  camera  ;  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  artists  of  the  present  day 
do  admit  that  brains  have  to  be  used  with  the  camera  as  much,  if 
not  more,  than  with  the  pencil  or  brush. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  has  been  the  cause  of  all  this, 
and  I  think  you  will  find  that  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  is  simply  this— 
that  when  the  glass  pictures  became  known,  and  the  illiterate  found 
that  they  could  obtain  a  camera  and  lens  for  a  few  pounds,  and  the 
modus  operandi  was  simple,  and  combining  with  that  an  enormous 
profit  could  be  obtained,  and  at  the  same  time  the  teeming  thousands 
of  poor  artisans,  who  up  to  that  period  had  been  debarred  the  luxury 
of  having  the  slightest  memento  of  any  dear  friend  or  relative,  rushed 
with  their  shillings  to  the  impostors  of  those  days,  who  palmed  upon 
them  the  vilest  of  rubbish.  But  I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  is  a  matter 
of  the  past,  and,  what  is  more,  will  never  be  revived  again,  because 
education  has  become  compulsory,  and  art  is  to  be  introduced,  and 
with  its  refining  influence  vulgarity  will  stand  no  chance,  and  the 
poorest  artisan  will  never  be  satisfied  to  spend  his  money  in  such 
rubbish.  Now,  under  such  circumstances,  how  was  it  possible  for 
photography  to  be  accepted  as  art,  much  less  as  high  art 't  And  was 
it  surprising  that  artists  condemned  it  in  toto  ? 

Now,  having  passed  through  all  this,  how  does  photography  stand 
at  the  present  day  P  Pre-eminently  first  of  all  arts  as  a  decorative 
art ;  as  a  pictorial  art  both  as  regards  portraiture  and  landscape  and 
for  book  illustrating  nothing  can  touch  it.  Annuals  again ;  photo¬ 
graphs,  especially  if  they  be  instantaneous,  may  be  directly  copied, 
and  I  know  for  a  fact  are  copied,  by  professional  artists,  and  sent 
into  the  market  as  their  own  original  studies  from  nature.  Good 
photographs  are  always  instructive,  the  drawing  is  so  beautifully 
correct  in  detail.  After  turning  over  many,  if  they  be  well  selected, 
it  feels  almost  impossible  to  look  at  sketches  except  by  the  very  first 
masters.  It  is  said  that  a  photograph  cannot  lie ;  this  is  certainly 
not  a  fact.  A  representation  of  nature  to  be  good  must  be  true  in 
relative  values  of  light  and  shade  as  well  as  true  in  drawing.  Now 
in  the  former  particular  photographs  are  often  very  wrong  indeed. 
The  clearer  the  air  and  brighter  the  colours  the  farther  from  nature 
they  are.  For  example,  a  bright  orange  dress  against  an  intense  blue 
door  will  look  like  a  dark  dress  against  a  pale  door.  But  with  all 
these  faults  a  great  service  has  beeu  done  to  art  by  photography. 
The  public  are  more  critical  in  the  matter  of  character  and  drawing, 
and  are  better  able  to  weed  out  the  bad  pictures  from  the  good. 
At  one  time  artists  used  to  take  liberties  with  nature  in  a  way  that 
would  not  be  permitted  for  a  moment  now.  The  great  arch-liberty- 
taker  was  Turner.  He  would  put  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  into  one 
sky  if  it  helped  his  composition,  and  the  reason  of  his  success  was  his 
great  kno w ledge  of  composition. 

Now,  if  two  artists  choose  the  same  subjects,  as  frequently  happens 
at  well-known  places  abroad,  and  both  are  conscientious  workers,  it 
is  nevertheless  very  unlikely  that  they  will  produce  pictures  at  all 
like  one  another;  though  both  may  be  equally  like  nature  generally, 
one  will  be  much  better  in  composition  than  the  other,  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  artist  who  did  it  knew  most  about  composition,  and  there¬ 
fore  chose  his  position  best.  This  is  even  more  the  case  with  photo¬ 
graphy  than  sketching.  AYe  frequently  see  photographs  of  places 
that  form  the  most  charming  pictures,  but  more  frequently  we  find 
them  not  forming  any  picture  at  all,  though  we  all  know  their  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  beautiful.  A  knowledge  of  composition  is  very  important, 
and  even  a  few  rules  are  very  useful,  although  I  do  not  intend  to 
weary  you  with  a  lot  of  bygone  and  far-fetched  notions,  as,  for 
instance,  points  in  a  picture.  There  is  an  old  antiquated  theory  of 
dividing  the  picture  into  a  number  of  points,  and  one  I  believe  is 
forty.  Imagine  dividing  a  picture  into  that  number  of  points,  and 
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then  having  to  go  over  all  those  points  and  to  say  this  is  a  weak 
point,  this  is  a  better  point,  but  this  one  is  the  best,  and  so  on,  &c. 

Now  as  regards  the  points  all  I  have  to  say  about  them  is  this, 
and  I  think  all  connected  with  art  (and  of  course  I  bring  photography 
under  that  heading,  combining,  as  I  have  already  stated,  artist  and 
photographer)  know  that  the  centre  of  a  picture  is  its  weakest  point ; 
beyond  this  I  think,  instead  of  helping,  these  far-fetched  theories  only 
tend  to  confuse,  and  often  cause  beginners  to  refrain  from,  and  even 
object  to,  having  anything  to  do  with  it,  on  account  of,  as  they  think, 
the  matter  being  too  complicated,  and  consequently  say  to  themselves. 
“  I  shan’t  trouble  about  it ;  but  when  I  see  anything  that  pleases  me 
shall  take  it.” 

Now  if  there  are  any  present  who  entertain  this  idea,  allow  me  to 
disabuse  your  mind  of  such ;  for  although  there  is  a  little  difficulty, 
it  is  not  a  formidable  one,  and  I  will  now  try  to  explain  the  two 
principal  ones,  and  if  I  can,  for  your  better  understanding,  will 
illustrate  the  two  principles.  The  most  pleasing  compositions  are 
those  where  the  masses  do  not  balance  each  other ;  but  the  smallest 
mass  should  have  the  greatest  interest.  Two  of  the  simplest  forms 
of  composition  may  be  seen  in  an  egg  laid  sideways  and  illuminated 
by  one  point  of  light.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  let  us  get  the  strongest 
light  to  fall  on  the  front  and  a  little  to  one  of  the  sides.  This  will 
be  the  strongest  light,  and  from  there  everything  will  graduate  into 
shade  ;  the  under  surface  will  be  much  the  darkest,  although  the 
extreme  edge  will  begin  to  fade  off  again  into  half  light.  Now 
remove  the  light  and  place  it  at  the  back  of  the  egg ;  you  will  find 
the  edges  to  be  the  lightest,  and  the  darkest  point  will  be  more  or 
less  central.  This  is  self-evident  then,  that  in  the  first  illustration 


Dark  encircling  Liglit.  Light  encircling  Dark. 


we  have  the  sun  in  front  of  the  picture  or  behind  the  spectator,  and 
the  picture  produced  will  be  in  full  daylight.  The  second  is  when 
the  sun  is  behind  the  picture  and  in  front  of  spectator,  and  represents 
twilight. 

Again,  wdien  the  composition  of  the  ground  is  unavoidably  one¬ 
sided  (as  in  almost  any  view  of  Gibraltar,  for  example),  interest 
must  be  given,  so  as  to  balance  the  ponderous  mass  of  rock,  by  means 
of  clouds  or  figures,  or  both.  The  great  use  of  foreground  figures  is 
to  add  an  interest  to  the  picture  in  the  right  place.  A  picture  or 
sketch  may  be  composed  by  lines  as  well  as  masses,  such  as  Calais 
Pier,  and  many  others  by  Turner.  The  lines  should  always  be  in 
curves  that  have  a  tendency  to  run  to  two  balancing  points.  The 
curves  should,  if  possible,  never  be  a  part  of  a  circle,  but  be  some 
irregular  yet  true  curves  tending  towards  parts  of  ellipse  to  form  a 
good  composition ;  not  only  the  masses  combined  with  interest  must 
balance,  but  the  light  should  be  as  much  concentrated  as  possible 
upon  one  point  and  the  shadow  on  another.  Therefore  my  reason 
for  selecting  the  egg  as  an  example  to  illustrate  this  principle.  Of 
course  we  must  not  bind  ourselves  rigidly  to  anything,  for  all  rules 
must  be  a  little  elastic.  Of  course  when  the  greatest  dark  and  highest 
light  come  in  juxtaposition  the  strongest  effect  is  produced  in  a 
picture,  yet  this  should  be  got  naturally,  not  artificially.  Some  of 
the  easiest  things  for  grouping  are  boats  and  ships  on  the  sea.  The 
different  colours  of  the  sails  and  hulls  permit  the  lights  and  darks  to 
be  grouped,  even  when  everything  is  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun. 
The  play  of  light  on  the  water,  the  forms  of  the  waves  if  the  sea 
is  rough,  and  the  reflections  when  it  is  smooth,  all  lend  themselves 
easily  to  grouping  of  the  most  complicated  and  delicate  kind. 

In  all  composition  there  should  be  one  chief  point  of  interest.  If 
it  is  large  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  subsidiary  points  of 
interest,  graduating  from  the  principal  one  down  to  those  that  are  of 
very  small  value.  In  former  times  nature  never  seemed  enough  for 
the  artist.  lie  always  tried  to  add  to  it,  to  make  it  richer  than  he 
found  it.  Now  we  know  a  picture  may  have  all  the  requirements  of 
a  good  composition  and  yet  may  be  perfectly  natural.  The  great 
spread  of  instantaneous  photography  has  made  this  abundantly  plain. 
If  we  look  over  a  number  of  instantaneous  photographs  we  may  pick 
out  many  that  in  composition  and  effect  are  beautiful  pictures;  and 
there  is  no  possibility  of  contrivance  in  these  as  there  is  when  the 
incidents  are  arranged  for  the  slower  processes  of  photography.  It 


is  curious  to  notice  how  the  less  the  figures  are  aware  that  they  an 
being  taken,  in  other  words,  the  more  natural  the  composition  is,  thJ 
more  beautiful  it  often  becomes.  Not  but  what  there  are  many  morl 
examples  of  bad  than  good  composition,  but  where  it  is  good  it  ha 
a  charm  about  it  that  is  only  possessed  by  the  works  of  the  greater 
masters. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  refer  for  a  short  time  on  the  select!  > 
of  a  subject.  It  is  strange  what  a  long  time  it  takes  befoiv  th 
beginner  can  learn  to  choose  a  subject  that  composes  well.  Detail 
attract  him  too  much,  the  surroundings,  general  form,  and  curvatun 
of  lines,  are  overlooked,  and  then  he  is  surprised  when  he  develop 
his  plate  to  see  how  poor  and  uninteresting  a  picture  he  has  got 
lie  should  always  regard  general  grouping  first,  and  special  interes 
of  detail  later.  An  admirable  way  of  doing  this  is  to  half  close  th 
eyes,  which  causes  the  general  grouping  of  lines,  and  light,  shad 
and  colour,  to  become  more  easily  visible  on  account  of  the  attentio 
not  being  drawn  off  by  the  detail.  Sometimes  you  may  have  a  sub 
ject  that  to  all  appearance  would  make  an  excellent  picture,  yet  oj 
careful  consideration  you  find  that  it  does  not  altogether  please  yon 
supposing  it  to  be  a  tine  bit  of  heather  in  full  bloom,  with  perhaj 
some  cottages  and  fir-trees  at  a  little  distance  rather  on  one  side,  an, 
distant  hills  beyond,  the  cause  may  be  that  all  the  interest  is  om 
sided.  Now  this  selection  may  be  very  good.  What  is  it,  then,  th; 
is  wanting  ?  Why,  the  carrying  of  the  interest  through  the  pictur 
“  Well,’’  you  say,  “  how  is  that  to  be  done  ?  ”  By  the  introduction  < 
figures.  For  instance,  a  man  with  a  donkey  and  cart,  or  any  rust 
figures  suitable  to  the.  scene.  You  may  say,  “  Suppose  we  cannot  g< 
the  donkey  and  cart  or  the  rustic  figures?”  Well,  then,  ray  advi< 
is,  don’t  take  the  picture,  or,  in  other  words,  don’t  waste  a  plate ;  f< 
if  you  do,  depend  upon  it  you  will  never  care  for  the  picture.  T1 
French  consider  a  landscape  is  no  picture  unless  there  are  tint 
planes  or  parts.  The  first  plane,  or  foreground  ;  the  second  plan' 
or  middle  distance  ;  the  third  plane,  or  extreme  distance.  If  tl 
third  plane  be  missing  a  close  and  shut-in  feeling  is  produced  — 
little  peep  of  distance  should  be  got  in  somehow.  If  the  secor1 
plane  is  not  seen  the  effect  is  theatrical.  If  the  first  plane,  or  for 
ground,  is  omitted  all  strength  goes  out  of  the  picture  Lastly, 
both  the  second  and  the  third  planes  are  wanting  you  have  neitb 
landscape  or  picture  ;  it  is  only  a  study.  The  advice  of  a  celebrat 
picture  dealer  to  a  young  landscape  artist  was :  “  Never  paint 
picture  with  a  shut-in  composition.  People  inside  rooms  like 
have  pictures,  which,  when  they  look  at,  they  can  imagine  ther 
selves  seeing  out  of  to  something  bright  and  fresh  beyond.”  1 
choose  a  subject  well,  you  should  perpetually  think  of  how  it  w 
compose,  either  with  or  without  the  accessories  of  figures  or  stroi 
effect.  The  most  interesting  photographs  are  those  which  depei 
upon  effect  or  figures  for  their  strength.  Figures  play  so  importa 
a  part  in  composition  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  do  justij 
to  myself,  or  to  be  of  any  advantage  to  you,  without  devoting  anotl 
paper  to  the  subject.  I  therefore  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  yo 
kind  and  patient  hearing.  G.  S.  Sehschall. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  GENRE  PAINTING. 

Dutch  painting  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  degenerate  a 
a  mere  representation  of  commonplace  scenes  and  incidents,  withe 
any  other  aim  or  purpose  than  the  desire  to  actually  reproduce  wb 
the  painter  saw  before  him.  It  is  true  the  painters  do  lack  what  \ 
moderns  call  motive.  For  more  than  a  century  they  seem  to  ha 
thought  of  nothing  else  but  how  to  paint.  They  did  not  conce 
themselves  much  about  the  moral  aim  of  art.  Even  the  event! 
history  of  the  times  did  not  awaken  any  gleam  of  enthusiasm 
express  upon  their  canvases  the  stirring  scenes  about  them.  Ik 
seem  rather  to  have  shunned  the  excitement  of  the  period  of  stor 
and  stress,  and  to  have  sought  retirement  where  they  might  paint  f 
paint’s  pure  sake.  They  preferred  to  picture  servant  girls  wi 
brooms,  or  peasants  drinking  at  ale-house  doors,  or  boors  in  a  nej 
or  cows  at  pasture,  or  skaters  on  a  canal,  to  scenes  of  pathos,  suffe 
ing,  and  passion,  which  would  have  aroused  us  to  a  high  state 
feeling.  They  have  accordingly  been  accused  of  a  low-bred  taste, j 
being  of  the  earth  exceedingly  earthy.  They  went  calmly  and  da 
berately  on,  bestowing  the  most  elaborate  care  upon  the  detail 
what  we  would  call  the  commonest  things  of  a  very  common  h 
Millet,  the  French  painter  of  rural  life,  has  a  more  spiriti 
apprehension  of  rustic  labour.  He  expresses  in  the  external  fori 
the  inner  life  of  his  peasants.  His  shepherds,  his  goose  girls, 
clowns,  are  embodiments  of  thought,  of  deep  feeling  things 
Dutchman  never  dreamed  of.  There  is  not  even  sentiment  m  t 
Dutch  painters.  In  every  exhibition  ,of  modern  work  we  find  si 
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jects  suggested  by  some  passage  from  a  poet  or  novelist,  or  from  the 
Bible  or  history,  or  it  may  be  from  actual  life.  There  is  always  an 
ittempt  made  to  express  the  theme  pathetically.  Even  landscape  is 
nade  to  convey  the  particular  mood  or  temperament  of  the  artist. 
Now,  all  this  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  the  Dutch  painters,  and 
pet  our  modern  art  owes  a  great  debt  to  the  Dutch  school.  It  was 
;he  first  to  break  away  from  the  dominancy  of  the  classical  pedantry; 
hat  school  which  sought  to  dress  nature  to  advantage,  to  rectify  her 
crudities,  to  tone  down  her  defects ;  in  a  word,  to  present  the  actual 
vorld  as  it  is  not,  rather  than  as  it  is.  This  school  held  the  tradi- 
ions  of  the  past  to  be  inviolable — there  was  no  escape  from  them. 
Jertain  laws  and  definite  proportions  derived  from  fanciful  divisions 
)f  the  human  figure  were  universally  applied.  Nature  was  sub- 
irdinate  to  man ;  the  trees,  the  sky,  the  atmosphere,  were  idealised 
jut  of  all  recognition,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  humanised 
•lassical  conception  of  the  universe. 

We  ought  to  be  thankful  for  the  Dutch  commonplace  revolt  against 
his  classical  pedantry.  Man  was  put  by  Dutch  painters  in  his  true 
)lace  in  nature,  although  at  first  in  a  very  humble  attitude.  Some- 
imes  he  was  left  out  altogether,  to  show  that  nature  was  not  wholly 
lependent  upon  him.  As  Eugene  Fromentin  says :  “  The  time  had 
ome  to  think  less,  to  aim  not  so  high,  to  observe  more  closely,  and  to 
)aiut  the  multitude,  the  citizen,  the  workman.  The  time  had  come 
or  art  to  make  herself  humble  for  humble  themes,  little  for  little 
hemes,  to  accept  all  things  without  disdain,  to  enter  familiarly 
uto  their  intimacy,  to  study  them  with  an  affectionately  attentive 
uriosity.  Genius  henceforth  is  to  be  without  prejudice,  and  not  to 
mow  that  it  has  knowledge,  but  to  accept  every  day  the  fresh  teach- 
ngs  of  the  model.  It  no  longer  either  embellishes  anything  or 
mnobles  anything,  at  least,  consciously  ;  and  yet,  in  every  artist 
leserving  the  name,  there  exists  a  power  which  operates  in  spite  of 
limself,  and  turns  even  the  most  commonplace  materials  into  works 
if  art.”  They  had  a  tenderness  for  what  is  true,  a  cordiality  for 
vhat  is  real,  which  gives  a  value  to  their  productions  which  their 
naterials  do  not  seem  to  possess.  Sincerity^  is  the  chief  characteristic 
f  Dutch  art.  Everything  that  came  within  the  bounds  of  the  scene 
hey  represented  was  treated  conscientiously.  The  skies  of  Dutch 
iainters,  to  be  sure,  cannot  be  compared  with  Turner’s  gorgeous 
loud  effects.  Though  simple,  they  are  true  to  nature.  Their  clouds 
eally  float  in  their  atmosphere,  and  do  not  look  as  if  they  were 
lastered  against  a  blue  canvas  vault,  like  those  we  see  in  more 
lodern  pictures. 

Hamerton  says  the  Dutchmen  did  not  attempt  to  render  the 
lorious  colouring  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  nor  the  lurid  gloom  of  a 
athering  storm,  nor  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  ethereal  clouds, 
/Inch  seem  like  diaphanous  robes  of  angels  trailing  on  the  deep 
zure  of  the  highest  heavens.  But,  on  the  other-  hand,  what  they 
id  attempt  they  succeeded  in  singularly  well.  They  got  the  true 
ky  quality,  they  got  the  space,  and  air,  and  light ;  and  apparently  by 
he  very  simplest  means:  for  all  Dutch  skies  look  as  if  one  could 
opy  them  quite  accurately  in  two  or  three  sittings — -an  impression 
'Inch  is  utterly  delusive,  for  there  is  hardly  an  artist  in  Europe  who 
mid  copy  them  at  all.  The  whole  of  Dutch  painting  has  this  facile, 
npretending  appearance.  However  laboured  it  was,  and  we  know 
ositively  that  it  was  often  painfully  laboured,  it  never  obtrudes 
:ience  or  toil  upon  the  notice  of  the  spectator. 

We  give  this  brief  synopsis  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Dutch 
ainters,  because  we  believe  that  the  photographer  will  find  the 
)kere  of  their  labours  ample  enough  for  his  artistic  aspirations, 
he  reproduction  of  scenes  and  incidents  of  everyday  life,  if  sincerely 
ad  honestly  expressed,  will  show  much  more  a  taste  and  feeling  for 
ft  than  all  the  subjects  of  melodramatic  inflation  a  perverted  fancy 
iay  devise. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  confess  that  there  is  an  increase  at 
•  ery  annual  exhibition  of  professional  work  of  subjects  of  a  theatrical 
laracter  verging  on  the  grandiose  and  ridiculous.  We  fear  the  in- 
uence  of  the  high-art  talkers  in  our  magazines  is  too  thoroughly 
avening  the  whole  mass  to  hope  for  a  reformation  just  now.  A 
turn  to  simple  themes  simply  rendered  is  to  be  wished  for.  The 
ost  celebrated  painters  of  our  dav  are  convinced  of  the  artistic 
spects  of  our  modern  life ;  we  do  not  merely  mean  rural  life  with 
s  picturesque  landscape  setting,  but  our  modern  social  life  and  its 
irroundings.  The  subject  selected  should  be  of  more  importance 
tan  the  mode  of  expression.  It  is  necessary  to  look  for  something 
“sides  material  rules  of  composition.  It  is  not  necessary  to  focus 
ie  s  interest  upon  the  pyramid  formed  of  the  objects  in  your  picture, 
on  the  balancing  of  lines,  &c.  If  the  rules  are  badly  followed 
)ur  result  will  be  miserable,  but  if  rigidly  followed  you  will  produce 
conventional  picture  quite  as  disagreeable  to  an  observer  of  taste, 
ules  of  composition  are  instinctively  felt  by  good  artists.  No  pic¬ 


ture  can  be  constructed  by  obeying  a  set  formula,  but  must  spring 
spontaneously  from  the  artist’s  own  conception  of  what  is  pleasing. 

The  picture  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  The  American  Journal 
for  this  month  has  nothing  poetic  or  ideal  about  it ;  it  is  essentially 
commonplace,  and  yet  we  think  the  subject  more  pleasing  to  the 
general  observer  than  the  rendering  of  a  theme  unsuited  to  the 
purposes  of  photographic  art,  whether  sentimental  or  melodramatic. 
The  author  arranged  the  parts  of  the  picture  with  no  other  design 
than  to  convey  the  idea  suggested  by  the  title,  and  yet,  if  analysed, 
its  building-up  conforms  to  the  rules  of  artistic  composition.  "  The 
composition  of  the  little  group  at  the  corner  of  the  mantelpiece  was 
by  no  means  intentional,  having  been  arranged  solely  to  please  tin* 
eye  of  the  photographer,  who  did  not  notice  it  conformed  to  the  set 
rules  until  the  fact  was  pointed  out. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  accessories  of  the  photo¬ 
graph  are  of  the  simplest  character.  A  board  roughly  nailed  to  two 
uprights  covered  with  paper  constitutes  the  mantelpiece.  A  piece  of 
dark  cloth  simulates  the  recess  of  the  fireplace.  The  rest  of  the 
objects  are  such  as  could  be  hastily  gathered  together  and  be  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  subject.  The  whole  time  occupied  in  arranging  the 
scene,  including  the  posing  of  the  cronies,  did  not  occupy  more  than 
thirty  minutes.  The  photogiaph  was  taken  at  a  time  of  day  when 
the  photographer  knew  there  would  be  suitable  gradations  of  light 
and  shade  upon  the  objects  and  the  background,  so  as  to  secure 
proper  values  in  the  picture.  However,  he  was  repaid  for  his  pains 
by  the  criticism  of  a  professional  photographer,  who  remarked  that 
the  picture  would  have  been  better  had  the  background  been  mo  e 
uniformly  illuminated  instead  of  gradating  diagonally  from  dark  to 
light.  The  twilight  effect  in  the  original  photograph,  so  appropriate 
to  the  theme,  has,  unfortunately,  been  lost  in  the  reproduction,  but 
some  of  the  other  qualities  have  been  retained,  and  the  whole  effect  is 
pleasing. 

— American  Journal  of  Photography . 
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AN  ENGLISH  PHOTOGRAPHER  ARRESTED  AS  A  SPY. 

Zour  advice  that  tourists  in  France  should  keep  well  away  from  the 
fortresses  is  well  worth  acting  upon,  for  although  it  is  a  standing  rule  in 
most  countries  that  strangers  may  not  go  too  near  them,  there  is  gene¬ 
rally  some  one  about  whose  duty  it  is  to  prevent  any  trespass ;  but  at 
;he  present  time  it  seems  that  the  French  have  almost  lost  their  heads  in 
“his  matter,  and  are  in  a  regular  flutter  of  excitement.  In  my  own 
adventure  near  Nice,  on  the  23rd  of  last  April,  when  I  got  upon  a  new 
path  leading  up  the  sides  of  Mont  Baron,  I  thought  of  the  many  places 
in  Switzerland  where  such  paths  are  made  solely  to  enable  tourists  to 
ascend  easily  to  some  good  point  of  view  ;  and  as  Nice  is  visited  by  so 
many  thousands  of  strangers  each  season,  I  concluded  this  was  a  similar 
pathway,  and  was  much  surprised  when  I  found  myself  alongside  the 
works  of  a  new  fortress;  but  as  several  workmen,  and  a  sentinel  close  at 
hand,  saw  me  step  upon  the  road,  and  take  no  further  notice,  I  at  once 
turned  my  back  upon  the  fort,  and  said  “  Bon  jour  ”  to  the  sentinel  as 
passed  him,  but  as  he  only  looked  at  me  and  did  not  speak,  I  concluded 
it  was  all  right.  I  had  got  about  a  hundred  yards  away  from  him,  and 
was  about  stepping  upon  the  public  carriage  road,  when  I  was  stopped  bv 
some  soldiers  standing  there.  I  was  carrying  my  camera  screwed  on  the 
tripod  stand,  as  I  had  exposed  a  plate  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  the 
sight  of  the  camera  seemed  to  cause  a  good  deal  of  suspicion,  but  I 
managed  to  explain  matters  to  them,  and  we  went  back  to  the  sentinel, 
who  verified  what  I  had  told  them. 

This  ought  to  have  been  sufficient  for  my  release,  but  it  was  not  ;  they 
told  me  the  man  would  be  punished  for  his  neglect,  but  that  I  must  wait 
the  arrival  of  the  officer  in  command.  I  wished  to  remain  by  the  road¬ 
side  ;  but  no,  I  was  taken  back  to  the  fort,  and  into  it,  and  was  placed  in 
one  of  the  officer’s  rooms,  in  company  with  a  soldier  who  watched  all  my 
movements  and  got  very  uneasy  every  time  I  rose  to  look  out  of  the 
window,  which  was  frequent. 

The  commanding  officer  not  arriving,  and  my  many  demands  to  be 
taken  before  the  English  Consul,  induced  them  to  write  to  \  illefranehe 
for  instructions.  I  suppose  the  affair  had  now  got  complicated,  and  they 
thought  they  had  caught  a  real  spy  at  last,  with  Ins  camera  ail  leady  for 
storming  the  fort  before  its  completion,  for  when  the  man  returned  wi  .i 
his  answer  it  was  not  in  my  favour,  for  two  gendarmes  were  on  their 
way  from  Villefranclie  to  take  charge  of  me  into  Nice,  and  peih.ipsm 
take  care  of  each  other  as  well;  but  we  were  now  too  late  to  find  the 

Consul,  his  office  being  closed  at  one  o’clock.  , 

Here  let  me  mention  what  seemed  most  stupid  on  the  part  o 
military.  When  they  arrested  me,  before  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I 
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had  seen  scarcely  anything  of  the  fortress,  but  their  action  in  taking  me 
back  to  it,  and  walking  me  twice  along  the  side  of  it,  where  I  could  see  a 
great  deal  of  its  plan  of  construction,  and  then  into  it,  where  I  had  good 
opportunities  of  looking  about  and  seeing  out  of  the  window  during  the  four 
hours  I  was  detained  there,  enabled  me,  had  I  been  the  supposed  spy,  to 
have  gained  a  vast  amount  of  information,  almost  enough  to  have  drawn 
a  plan  of  it  from  personal  observation. 

We  had  a  very  hot  and  sunny  walk  down  into  the  city ;  my  attendant 
gendarmes  appeared  to  be  strangers  to  the  place,  for  several  times  I  had 
to  show  them  the  nearest  way  down,  and  as  I  was  in  some  sort  of  a 
hurry  to  know  what  was  to  be  done  with  me,  I  think  they  will  long 
remember  the  pace  I  made  them  go  at — the  fat  one  especially.  They 
were  rather  pleasant  fellows  and  very  ornamental,  and  would  persist  in 
keeping  very  close  alongside  of  me.  We  walked  about  in  company  a 
long  time  to  find  the  Consul,  but  without  avail,  and  then  we  went  to  the 
Prefect,  and  sent  for  an  interpreter. 

My  unoffending  little  camera  was  again  talked  about,  and  my  object  in 
taking  pictures  inquired  into.  I  said  I  was  an  English  tourist  taking 
pictures  because  I  liked  taking  them,  and  that  I  generally  photographed 
the  scenery  wherever  I  went.  He  said  he  must  see  them.  I  explained 
that  no  picture  was  visible  until  the  plate  was  developed  in  a  dark  room. 
He  shook  his  head  and  would  not  believe  me,  and  persisted  in  seeing  the 
picture  I  had  taken  that  morning  of  the  Harbour,  so  I  opened  the  slide 
and  showed  him  the  plate.  As  he  could  not  see  a  picture  upon  it  he 
stormed  and  went  on  as  though  he  thought  I  was  fooling  him,  and 
wanted  to  see  the  others,  but  eventually  it  seemed  to  dawn  upon  his  mind 
that  the  pictures  could  not  be  seen,  and  he  then  inquired  about  all  I  had 
done  in  France,  and  wanted  all  my  plates  given  up ;  but,  instead,  I  gave 
a  list  of  all  the  exposures  I  had  made  from  Marseilles  to  Nice.  He 
also  required  the  name  and  address  of  every  hotel  I  had  stayed  at,  my 
object  in  coming  to  France,  my  name,  age,  where  born  and  when,  also 
the  same  about  my  father,  my  position  in  England,  and  how  much 
money  I  had,  &c. — in  fact,  I  think  he  wanted  to  know  a  great  deal 
too  much.  He  looked  at  my  passport  as  though  he  had  never  seen  such 
a  thing  before,  and  threw  it  and  my  travelling  railway  tickets  all  about 
his  table,  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I  got  them  together  again. 

t  last,  as  my  luggage  must  be  looked  at,  a  plain-clothes  policeman 
was  sent  with  me  to  the  hotel,  and  we  went  in  a  carriage  I  hired  outside. 
After  seeing  my  baggage,  the  fellow  assured  my  wife  that  I  should  be 
released  in  about  an  hour.  This  lie  I  suppose  was  to  get  me  away  quietly 
as  he  saw  my  wife  was  naturally  getting  very  much  upset  about  it,  and 
he  hurried  me  back  into  the  carriage,  and  drove  right  away  to  the  prison 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  gave  up  the  order  for  my  committal,  and 
left  me. 

I  wondered  what  next  ?  After  a  few  formalities  in  taking  my  name,  &c., 
again,  they  emptied  all  my  pockets  and  handed  me  over  to  the  jailor, 
who  thrust  a  canvas  hood  over  my  head  and  shoulders  and  led  me 
towards  the  cells.  He  was  inclined  to  treat  me  roughly,  which  led  to 
some  resistance  on  my  part.  A  bundle  of  bedding  was  then  pushed  into 
my  arms,  and  as  I  had  had  nothing  to  eat  or  drink  since  early  morning, 
I  complained  of  hunger.  A  loaf  of  very  sour  bread  was  then  given  me, 
and  I  was  then  shown  into  a  cell  and  told  to  make  my  bed.  As  I  refused, 
a  prisoner  was  called  in  who  prepared  it  for  me,  and  I  was  left  for  the 
night. 

The  cell  was  about  fourteen  feet  by  seven  feet,  with  a  window  high 
above  my  reach  and  nicely  barred.  The  room  had  been  newly  whitened. 
The  small  and  strong  iron  bedstead  let  down  from  the  wall,  and  had  a 
mattress  and  pillow,  with  two  sheets  and  a  blanket,  and  everything  was 
very  clean.  A  small  table  was  fixed  to  the  wall,  and  a  heavy  wooden 
chair  chained  to  its  side  to  prevent  its  walking  away.  A  knife,  fork,  and 
a  spoon  completed  the  outfit,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  inkstand 
and  a  pen,  but  I  had  nothing  to  write  upon  or  I  should  have  made  use 
of  it. 

I  passed  a  long  and  dreary  night.  About  five  o’clock  there  was  a 
general  stir  about  the  echoing  corridors,  and  soon  afterwards  the  jailor 
came  and  made  me  get  up.  He  soon  came  again,  and,  seeing  I  had  not 
tidied  up  the  bed,  ordered  me  to  do  so,  but  after  my  repeated  refusals  he 
did  it  himself,  and  fastened  it  all  flat  against  the  wall  again. 

In  another  hour  he  brought  me  a  receipt  for  the  money  they  had  of 
mine ;  my  other  property  was  not  mentioned.  He  came  again,  and  asked 
me  if  I  wanted  a  beefsteak  (it  is  strange  that  the  French  think  we  are 
always  ready  for  a  beefsteak,  and  that  they  know  how  to  prepare  it,  which 
they  don’t).  I  asked  for  some  cafe-au-lait,  but  instead  a  basin  of  hot 
French  soup  was  put  through  the  door.  I  tried  a  little  of  it,  and  it  was 
not  bad  of  its  kind.  A  written  paper  was  then  brought  me  with  a  long 
list  of  articles  to  eat,  drink,  or  smoke,  that  I  might  send  out  for,  but 
although  I  had  got  very  depressed  and  uneasy  at  the  uncertainty  in  not 
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knowing  how  long  this  state  of  things  was  to  last,  I  waited  on,  only 
guessing  the  time  by  the  rays  of  sunlight  that  streamed  in  at  the  window 
from  time  to  time  I  could  hear  a  gentle  tapping  on  the  wall  of  the  next 
cell,  from  which  I  presumed  that  a  neighbour  was  trying  to  get  up  a 
conversation  with  me. 

About  ten  o’clock  they  again  fastened  the  canvas  hood  over  me,  took  me 
to  the  office,  handed  back  my  property,  taking  my  signature  for  it,  and 
carried  me  away  in  an  omnibus  to  the  Prefecture.  I  was  taken  before  a 
different  individual  this  time,  very  much  more  like  a  gentleman  than  the 
tyrant  of  yesterday,  and  after  a  very  few  inquiries,  he  said  to  me  in 
English,  “  Now  you  may  go,”  and  without  any  apologies  or  reasons  being 
given  me  for  the  treatment  I  had  received. 

I  then  asked  him  for  a  written  permit  to  allow  me  to  take  photographs 
about  the  neighbourhood,  but  he  said,  “It  is  not  necessary,  only  keep 
away  from  the  forts.”  Now  this  is  rather  difficult  in  a  country  where  they 
are  making  new  forts  in  every  direction  and  do  not  warn  strangers  away 
if  they  approach,  for  the  English  tourist  likes  to  stray  from  the  carriage 
road  sometimes. 

The  affair  had  upset  me  more  than  I  expected  it  would,  for  I  felt  very 
nervous  whenever  I  saw  or  heard  the  French  soldiers  anywhere  near  me, 
and  did  not  feel  easy  again  until  I  had  got  upon  Italian  soil,  where  the 
authorities  seemed  much  more  reasonable. 

The  worry  of  that  night  caused  my  wife  to  be  seriously  ill,  and  although 
we  met  with  some  very  kind  people,  especially  Dr.  Marriot,  of  Mentone, 
a  skilful  English  doctor  who  attended  her,  and  of  whom  we  cannot  speak 
too  highly,  my  recollections  of  Nice  and  its  neighbourhood  are  not  all 
pleasant  ones.  P.  H.  Fincham. 

- + - 

THE  ACCURATE  MEASUREMENT  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXPO- 
SURES  OF  SHORT  DURATION. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Philadelphia  Amateur  Photographic  Club.] 

It  is  becoming  the  custom  to  distinguish  photographic  exposures  by  the 
terms  time  and  instantaneous,  as  if  the  so-called  instantaneous  exposures 
are  made  in  no  time  or  in  such  a  short  interval  of  time  as  to  be  impossible 
of  measurement. 

The  expression  “  cap-off-and-on"  is  also  used  to  designate  a  short,  so- 
called  time  exposure,  and  may  be  made  to  mean  any  exposure  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  or  even  two-thirds  of  a  second,  according  to  the 
deliberation  with  which  the  operation  is  performed. 

The  word  “  time  ”  is  apparently  used  to  indicate  an  exposure  made  by 
hand — by  cap  or  bulb — the  duration  of  which  is  under  the  will  of  the 
operator,  in  contradistinction  to  the  term  instantaneous,  which  simply 
conveys  the  somewhat  meagre  information  that  the  exposure  is  made  by 
a  mechanical  device  set  in  motion  by  the  will  of  the  operator  to  uncover 
the  lens  but  closing  it  automatically. 

“  Instantaneous  ”  is  an  indefinite  term,  a  somewhat  elastic  expression, 
sometimes  conveniently  used  for  indicating  exposures  made  by  hand,  of 
a  quarter  of  a  second  or  less  duration.  It  will  readily  be  granted  that  a 
mechanically  made  exposure  is  capable  of  repetition  with  much  greater 
precision  than  any  hand  exposure  of  less  than  five  seconds.  Again,  would] 
it  not  be  much  more  convenient,  for  the  purposes  of  classification,  com 
parison,  and  discussion,  if  the  mechanical  means  of  exposure  wer 
accurately  rated,  than  the  custom  of  having  recourse  to  such  slipshoc 
terms  as  “  instantaneous ,”  “  cap-oj?-a7id-on,”  as  a  means  of  conveying, 
definite  information  ?  I  do  not  say  such  terms  should  never  be  used,  but 
that  they  should  be  used  only  in  the  absence  of  a  more  exact  terminology, 
or  -when  definiteness  of  expression  in  terms  would  be  out  of  place  or 
pedantic.  -  .  J 

If  a  photographer  were  asked  what  exposure  a  certain  negative  had 
received  and  how  much  pyro,  &c.,  was  used  in  its  development,  and  he 
should  answer ;  “  The  exposure  was  instantaneous,  and  a  good  dose  oi 
pyro  was  used  in  development,”  what  ought  we  to  understand  ?  Simply 
that  the  exposure  had  been  made  by  mechanical  means,  and  probably  m 
a  duration  of  time  between  the  one-thousandth  and  one-fourth  of  a 
second,  and  that  four  to  ten  grains  of  pyro  to  one  ounce  of  water  had 
been  used  in  making  up  the  developer.  But  suppose  the  answer  should 
be,  “Exposure  one-twelfth  of  a  second  ;  diaphragm,  -A-  ;  plate,  Carbutts 
Eclipse  ;  pyro,  five  grains  to  the  ounce  ;  ”  would  not  the  information  by  its 
definiteness  be  more  valuable?  If  photography  be  an  art-science,  le 
those  who  practice  it,  no  matter  whether  as  a  means  of  livelihood  or  as  a 
pleasant  recreation,  aim  at  scientific  precision.  _ 

We  have  instruments  for  measuring  the  sensitiveness  of  plates  witi 
more  or  less  exactitude,  and  it  seems  equally  desirable  to  be  able  tc 
determine  the  rapidity  of  instantaneous  shutters  of  exposers  (which  if 
perhaps  a  better  name),  so  that  it  may  be  known  how  close  we  dare  sai 
to  the  wind  with  a  given  diaphragm,  subject,  and  plate.  Instantaneou; 
photography  will  then  cease  to  be  the  uncertain  and  difficult  task  whici 
many  suppose  it  to  be.  .fl 

A  lens  exposer  which  has  not  been  rated  may  be  compared  to  a  i 
without  an  adjustable  sight. 
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Several  methods  have  been  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
duration  of  the  exposure  of  mechanical  exposers.  Some  are  applicable 
only  to  certain  forms  of  exposers.  Gravity-drop  exposers  may  be  calcu¬ 
lated  (if  we  ignore  the  retarding  effect  due  to  friction)  in  accordance  with 
the  known  rate  of  acceleration  of  falling  bodies,  but  when  used  with  a 
rubber  band  or  spring  it  is  beyond  any  known  rule  of  calculation.  There 
are  also  two  tuning  fork  methods — one  may  be  called  the  graphic,  and  the 
other  the  photographic  method.  The  first  consists  of  a  tuning  fork  of 
suitable  pitch  to  give  a  convenient  number  of  vibrations  per  second.  A 
delicate  stylus  is  attached  to  one  arm  of  the  fork,  which  is  so  adjusted  as 
to  trace  a  zigzag  line  on  the  moving  shutter  of  the  exposer.  This  method 
is  simple,  but  obviously  not  applicable  to  many  exposers,  and  is,  in 
common  with  the  photographic  tuning-fork  method,  quite  inadequate  to 
measure  the  time  of  that  class  of  exposers  made  on  the  “  go-and-come  ” 
or  return  principle,  because  at  the  most  important  part  of  the  exposure 
(the  amount  of  rest)  it  fails  to  record. 

No  photograph  of  an  object  in  motion  can  be  as  sharp  as  the  same 
object  at  rest.  Perceptible  or  imperceptible,  it  must  be  more  or  less  of  a 
blur.  Let  an  object  be  photographed  having  a  motion  of  known  speed, 
and  the  blur  in  the  photograph  will  be  a  more  or  less  accurate  gauge  of 
the  duration  of  the  exposure.  A  horse  going  at  a  certain  gait,  the  fall  of 
a  white  tennis  ball  in  front  of  a  graduated  rod,  are  instances  of  inaccurate 
measurements,  because,  although  the  rate  of  the  tennis  ball  or  horse  be 
exactly  known,  the  blur  is  not  ail  photographed.  The  method  is,  there¬ 
fore,  perhaps  nearly  as  accurate  as  Captain  Cuttle’s  watch,  “  which,  when 
put  back  half  an  hour  in  the  morning,  and  about  another  quarter  towards 
the  afternoon,  was  a  watch  that  would  do  you  credit.” 

You  will  please  remember  that  the  percentage  which  the  movement  in 
the  photograph  bears  to  the  total  movement  depends  both  on  the  intensity 
of  the  light  reflected  from  the  object  in  motion  and  the  blackness  of  the 
background.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  and  rapidity  of  the  lens  are 
also  factors  in  the  question.  Take  an  extreme  case.  A  grey  or  dark 
moving  object,  say  a  cricket  ball,  is  photographed  in  a  dull  light,  with  a 
slow  plate,  a  slow  lens,  and  a  very  short  exposure  :  result,  no  blur,  or 
even  trace  of  the  moving  object.  Now  photograph  your  white  tennis  ball, 
falling  in  bright  diffused  light,  with  a  landscape  lens,  and  fully  one-half 
of  the  movement  is  not  photographed,  and  part  of  what  is  photographed 
is  probably  fogged  out  by  light  reflected  from  the  background.  These  are 
points  often  overlooked,  and  will  tend  to  make  the  exposure  appear 
shorter  than  it  is  in  reality. 

Now  substitute  a  solid  metal  ball,  nickel  plated  and  highly  polished ; 
let  it  fall  in  bright  sunlight  in  front  of  a  black  velvet  background  set  back 
in  a  dark  recess,  with  lines  of  white  string  stretched  at  measured  distances 
apart  across  the  front  of  the  recess ;  use  a  very  sensitive  plate  and  a 
rapid  portrait  lens,  and  having  a  moving  image  of  the  sun,  your  photo¬ 
graph  will  show  the  total  movement. 

When  you  read  of  exposures  which  are  said  to  work  in  the  one-five 
thousandth  part  of  a  second,  or  less,  it  will  be  well  to  take  it  (if  at  all) 
with  the  customary  grain  of  salt,  and  remember  Captain  Cuttle’s  watch. 
But  I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  the  practical  limits  of  rapidity  when  I 
take  up  the  subject  of  Exposer  Construction. 

Another  proposal  is  to  use  a  pendulum  as  a  moving  object.  The  same 
objection  applies  to  it  as  to  the  falling  ball,  i.e.,  the  motion  isArregular, 
involving  complicated  calculation. 

The  photographic  tuning  fork  apparatus  is  much  more  complicated  ;  in 
fact,  you  get  at  the  result  in  a  most  indirect  and  roundabout  manner.  A 
small  mirror  takes  the  place  of  the  stylus  on  the  arm  of  the  tuning  fork, 
and  a  heliostat  is  used  in  order  to  keep  the  sun  image  on  the  small 
mirror,  which  reflects  a  vibrating  image  on  to  a  sensitive  film  attached  to 
the  moving  shutter  of  the  exposer  to  be  tested.  Having  all  this,  the  rate 
of  vibration  of  the  tuning  fork  has  to  be  ascertained,  because,  being 
weighted,  its  normal  action  is  interfered  with ;  the  heliostat  could  be 
dispensed  with  by  using  a  small  convex  mirror  on  the  tuning  fork,  which 
would  simplify  it  somewhat,  but  there  are  other  methods  far  less  elaborate, 
and  applicable  to  all  exposers. 

A  circular  motion  has  none  of  these  objections,  and  also  helps  a  rapid 
lens  in  giving  good  definition  in  every  part  of  its  course. 

The  apparatus  I  prefer,  and  have  used  for  over  six  years,  consists  of 
a  clock  movement  by  weight  (or  a  coiled  spring  could  perhaps  be  used)  ; 
in  the  latter  case  it  should  have  a  fusee  motion.  The  pendulum  is  re¬ 
moved,  and  a  mandrel  takes  the  place  of  the  minute  hand  to  receive  the 
revolving  disc,  which  is  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  covered  with  black 
velvet,  and  has  a  small  convex  mirror  mounted  near  its  margin.  The 
train  of  wheels  connected  with  the  striking  part  of  the  clock  is  with  its 
fan  made  to  do  duty  as  a  regulator,  then  the  toothed  wheel  connecting  the 
hour  hand  is  made  to  do  duty  as  a  tell-tale,  so  that  every  seventy-seven 
revolutions  of  the  disc  a  click  is  heard,  which  is  useful  in  adjusting  the 
weight  to  produce  the  right  speed  ;  from  one  revolution  in  two  seconds  to 
three  revolutions  per  second  is  found  to  answer  all  purposes.  A  mea¬ 
suring  plate  is  made  by  photographing  a  graduated  circle,  and  making  a 
transparency  therefrom. 

_  It  is  only  necessary  to  lay  it  on  the  negative  to  be  measured,  and  the 
distance  traversed  by  the  revolving  disc  during  exposure  is  seen  at  a 
glance  and  measured  accurately  without  any  intricate  calculations,  and 
is,  furthermore,  applicable  to  any  exposer  whatever.  I  shall  now  show 
some  slides  to  illustrate  the  apparatus  and  its  work. 

Charles  Truscott. 


A  TRIP  TO  THE  EAST. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Sheffield  Camera  Club.] 

I  left  England  for  Calcutta  and  the  Burmah  Coast  on  Wednesday, 
September  27,  1882.  This  was  shortly  after  the  bombardment  of  Alex¬ 
andria  and  defeat  of  Arabi  Pasha.  It  is  generally  advisable  before  taking 
a  long  journey  to  be  acquainted  with  the  best  route,  means  of  travelling, 
and  what  may  be  required.  Avoid  taking  what  you  do  not  want,  as 
luggage  18  always  impedimenta ;  in  fact,  many  things  you  can  buy 
almost  cheaper  than  at  home.  The  facilities  afforded  for  travelling  at 
the  present  time  approaches  perfection.  The  danger  and  risk  to  life  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Most  of  the  large  steamships  making  regular  journeys  eastward  take 
the  passage  through  the  Suez  Canal,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances 
arrive  at  Calcutta  in  thirty-six  or  thirty-eight  days — this  may  be  called 
the  direct  steamship  route.  However,  mails  and  passengers  can  travel 
in  less  time  (about  twenty-one  days)  by  crossing  the  Continent  to  Brindisi 
(south  of  Italy),  take  steamer  to  Alexandria,  train  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  reship  again  to  Bombay,  and  train  again  to  Calcutta  or  other 
parts  of  India.  A  wonderful  advance  on  locomotion  of  the  past  When  a 
sailing  vessel,  rounding  the  Cape,  frequently  took  five  months. 

The  most  favourable  time  of  the  year  to  make  your  outward  voyage  is 
during  October  or  November.  You  miss  the  rainy  season  of  India,  July 
to  September,  and  come  in  for  what  they  term  the  cool  season.  It  really 
is  as  warm  as  our  hottest  summer,  but  the  transition  is  not  felt  so  much 
as  if  we  arrived  during  an  Indian  summer,  that  is,  from  April  to  July. 
Persons  going  to  reside  generally  procure  an  Indian  outfit,  but  for  a  tourist 
a  moderate  selection  of  the  lightest  clothing  and  shoes  is  only  requisite. 
A  good,  light  umbrella  used  as  a  sunshade,  also  a  solar  topee  or  pith  hat, 
and  a  pair  of  tinted  spectacles,  blue  or  brown,  are  very  necessary,  as  the 
sun’s  rays,  about  noon,  are  trying,  especially  in  the  Red  Sea.  I  travelled 
out  by  the  Khedive,  one  of  the  P.  &  0.  Steam  Navigation’s  fine  ships. 
This  Company’s  vessels  leave  the  Albert  Docks,  or  rather  now  occupy  the 
splendid  Tilbury  Docks,  opened  a  year  or  so  ago,  and  pick  up  passengers 
below  Gravesend,  twenty-two  miles  down  river.  So  we  took  a  special 
train  from  Liverpool-street  Station,  Great  Eastern,  to  Tilbury,  where  a 
steam  tug  is  waiting  to  convey  passengers.  The  time  for  leave-taking  is 
very  short.  We  get  on  board  and  the  grand  ship  slowly  steams  down 
the  river,  and  waving  handkerchiefs  are  soon  left  far  astern.  We  proceed 
round  the  North  Foreland,  through  the  Straits  of  Dover,  into  the  English 
Channel,  noticing  the  lamps  of  Folkestone,  Brighton,  and  the  lighthouse 
off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  French  coast,  of  course,  to  our  left.  We  aie 
now  well  out  to  sea,  and  cross  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  so  much  dreaded  by 
susceptible  passengers.  My  recollection,  on  the  outward  voyage,  was  two 
days  confined  to  my  berth,  with  no  food  except  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  biscuit ; 
and,  during  a  heavy  sea  in  the  night,  a  fine  collection  of  live  pigeons 
were  washed  overboard,  a  gun-carriage  swept  across,  and  some  one  com¬ 
plained  of  salt  water  in  their  cabin.  But  minor  troubles  like  these  soon 
ceased,  and  as  we  rounded  the  coast  of  Portugal,  Cape  St.  Vincent,  we 
found  still  water  and  Gibraltar  near  at  hand.  There  was  dense  fog  when 
we  approached,  and  the  steam-whistle  or  fog-horn  was  frequently  sounded. 
The  ship,  although,  in  nautical  phrase,  standing  by,  drifted  two  or  three 
miles  before  the  mist  cleared,  fortunately  for  us,  as  land  was  close  by. 
We  are  five  days  out,  the  climate  is  delightfully  warm  and  pleasant, 
grapes  and  other  fruit  cheap,  and  those  who  indulge  in  the  so-called 
baneful  weed,  tobacco,  can  purchase,  duty  free,  good,  American  grown,  at 
two  shillings  or  less  a  pound.  After  a  short  stay  at  Gibraltar  to  coal,  we 
proceeded  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  into  the  Mediterranean  Sep, 
the  deep  blue  sea.  Taking  a  middle  course,  having  Morocco,  Algeria, 
and  Tripoli  on  our  right,  and  the  island  of  Sicily  far  out  of  sight  to  our 
left,  in  four  more  days  we  passed  the  island  of  Gozo,  noted  for  fruit.  Ac., 
near  Malta  or  Milleta,  and  noted  St.  Paul’s  Bay,  where  the  Apostle  is 
supposed  to  have  landed  a.d.  62.  The  town  of  Yaletta  has  a  fine  ap¬ 
pearance  from  the  sea.  We  stayed  in  harbour  a  day,  and  I  had  a  few 
hours  on  shore. 

In  the  Mediterranean  Sea  we  met  with  many  grampus,  and  shoals  of 
porpoises  followed  the  ship.  No  one  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  splendid 
atmosphere,  the  azure  sky  and  sea,  and  the  brilliant  phosphorescence  of 
the  rippling  water  at  night  as  the  ship  forges  ahead.  The  stars  also  seem 
much  brighter.  In  this  latitude  life  on  board  ship  becomes  rather 
monotonous,  at  least  for  passengers.  They  have  too  much  leisure,  yet 
to  those  whose  physical  powers  are  weakened  and  brain  overtaxed  by 
arduous  studies  at  home,  feel  at  once  benefited  by  this  period  of  inaction, 
and  secure,  as  it  were,  a  new  lease  of  life. 

There  are  many  little  incidents  on  board  which  are  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration,  viz., .the  regularity  and  methodical  way  everything  is  done  is 
admirable.  Meals  are  always  served  to  the  minute.  The  ship’s  deck  is 
washed  twice  a-day.  The  rate  of  speed  is  ascertained  at  stated  intervals. 
A  watchman  at  the  bow  sounds  a  gong  when  he  sights  a  vessel,  and  every 
evening  at  sunset  a  white  light  is  run  up  to  the  foremast  in  steamships. 

A  green  lamp  on  starboard  “  right,”  and  a  red  light  lamp  on  the  port- 
quarter.  Once  or  twice  during  a  voyage  an  alarm  is  raised  by  beating  a 
gong  to  bring  up  the  crew  to  what  is  called  their  stations  in  case  of  lire 
or  impending  danger.  The  passengers  are  apprised  a  minute  before,  so 
are  not  alarmed.  The  crew  from  all  parts  take  their  places  in  squads 
beside  the  boats.  The  fire  engine  is  got  out  and  the  hose  tried.  All  the 
boats  have  near  them  kegs  of  water  ready  night  and  day.  Church  service 
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is  conducted  every  Sunday,  generally  twice.  I  mention  these  matters  as 
a  proof  of  the  excellent  discipline  and  precaution.  A  long  voyage  suggests 
graver  thoughts,  it  shows  how  little  we  really  need  to  make  us  comfortable 
and  happy,  how  dependent  we  are  upon  each  other,  and  especially  on  the 
wide  waste  of  water  we  feel  our  insignificance  before  Him  who  rules  wind 
and  sea. 

On  leaving  Malta  we  make  a  straight  run  to  Port  Said.  This  town,  on 
the  Mediterranean  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  owes  its  growth,  if  not 
origin,  to  the  great  work  of  the  Canal,  carried  out  by  the  French  under 
M.  Lesseps,  and  opened  about  August  15,  1865.  There  were  a  large 
number  of  war  steamers,  Russian,  German,  French,  and  Turks,  also  three 
British  ironclads,  which  made  a  striking  picture. 

We  had  time  to  go  on  shore  and  inspect  the  place.  The  streets  are  laid 
in  straight  lines  bisected  by  others.  Some  fair  shops  full  of  English, 
American,  and  French  goods.  But  few  trees,  and  these  located  in  a  small 
square.  The  land  is  entirely  sand.  Arab,  Nile,  and  other  boats,  laden 
with  finest  melons,  line  the  banks.  Divers  for  coal  were  busy  and  some¬ 
what  amusing.  They  plunge  down  a  considerable  depth  to  seek  for  the 
coal  accidentally  dropped  into  the  water.  When  a  piece  is  found  it  is 
placed  in  a  net  and  hauled  in. 

After  a  short  stay  at  Port  Said  Quay,  opposite  the  town,  we  proceed  on¬ 
wards,  and  enter  the  Canal.  The  Suez  Canal,  including  lakes,  takes  a 
fairly  straight  course  across  the  Isthmus,  and  is  about  ninety  miles  long. 
We  pass  the  town  of  Ismailia,  and  notice  the  Khedive’s  Palace.  The 
Canal  is  not  wide,  and  when  large  steamships  pass  or  meet  each  other, 
one  has  to  be  moored  to  the  side,  allowing  the  other  to  occupy  mid¬ 
channel.  Vessels  are  compelled  to  travel  under  five  miles  an  hour, 
otherwise  the  banks  would  soon  be  washed  away.  Stations  and  signal- 
posts  are  placed  at  intervals,  and  the  track  is  denoted  by  large  red-painted 
buoys.  I  might  say  that  it  takes  about  two  days  and  a  half  to  pass  the 
Canal.  The  ships  are  moored  at  sunset  and  start  at  sunrise.  There  is  a 
remarkable  stillness  and  feeling  of  isolation  in  resting  a  long  night  in  the 
midst  of  this  sandy  wilderness.  The  evening  sun  effects  were  peculiarly 
fine.  As  the  orb  of  day  rapidly  settled  behind  distant  mounds  of  sand 
the  sky  assumed  beautiful  irregular  shades  of  orange  and  purple,  the 
short  shrubs  shadowing  pools  of  water  close  to  the  Canal  had  a  weird  and 
mystical  effect.  For  several  miles  there  are  sand  hills  ;  but  the  principal 
feature,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  is  a  flat,  uninteresting  expanse  of  sand  ex¬ 
tending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  We  next  arrived  at  Suez,  which  is 
about  two  miles  from  the  Red  Sea.  The  landing-place  is  connected  with 
the  town  by  a  railway,  but  you  can  walk  or  ride  on  donkey-back  on  the 
road  parallel  with  the  line.  No  vehicles  were  visible  when  I  was  there. 
Suez  itself  is  a  dirty  town,  not  desirable  for  residence ;  a  few  mosques, 
warehouses,  shops,  and  the  usual  building  of  an  Eastern  bazaar.  Flies 
are  abundant,  especially  found  on  fruit  stalls.  Oirhthalmia,  so  frequently 
followed  by  blindness,  is  no  doubt  in  some  degree  due  to  the  conveyance 
of  infection  by  these  pests,  which  may  be  considered  a  remnant  of  the 
plagues  of  Egypt.  A  few  miles  distant  is  Moses’s  Well  and  palm-trees. 
It  was  near  this  spot  that  Professor  Palmer,  Major  Charrington,  and  others, 
were  massacred.  It  is  a  long  run  from  Suez  to  Aden  on  the  Red  Sea, 
which  is  our  next  stoppage.  This  place,  from  the  sea,  looks  simply  as  a 
■collection  of  extinct  volcanoes,  barren  and  rugged  on  the  coast  of  Arabia, 
having  Africa  and  Abyssinia  to  the  south.  Rain  seldom  falls  in  this 
locality,  yet  it  is  a  station  for  supplying  ships  with  fresh  water,  which  is 
obtained  by  distillation.  Ostrich  feather  merchants  come  on  board  and 
do  a  good  business.  Diving  boys  are  an  institution.  They  come  out  in 
little  frail  canoes.  One  has  charge  of  the  boat  and  another  performs  in  the 
water,  diving  after  money  thrown  from  the  ship’s  side.  Silver  is  preferred 
to  coppfer,  just  as  at  collections  in  England.  It  is  wonderful  how  these  boys 
can  bring  up  a  sixpence  in  their  mouths  long  before  it  reaches  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  Diving  is  a  dangerous  occupation,  as  sharks  are  prevalent. 

Leaving  Aden  we  take  a  straight  line  eastward  to  Ceylon.  This  most 
interesting  island,  as  we  all  know,  is  situated  at  the  southern  point  of 
the  peninsula  of  India,  and  probably  at  one  time  formed  a  part  of  that 
country.  The  vegetation  is  most  luxuriant.  The  cocoanut-tree  is  more 
abundant  than  in  any  part  of  India.  Wild  elephants  are  yet  found  in 
the  central  jungles.  We  stay  at  Colombo,  south-west  of  the  island,  where 
a  fine  breakwater  is  constructed.  The  town  was  founded  by  the  Portugese 
in  1520,  taken  by  the  Dutch  1656,  and  surrendered  to  England,  February, 
1706.  The  important  capital,  Kandy,  is  fifty  miles  inland.  A  railway 
runs  through  lrom  Colombo,  and  the  scenery  is  simply  grand.  Having 
stayed  in  harbour  a  day  and  night,  we  move  off  in  a  northward  direction, 
and  for  twelve  hours  have  the  beautiful,  verdant  island  as  a  distant  view. 
Proceeding  across  the  Bay  of  Bengal  at  this  time  of  the  year  we  escape 
the  cyclones  which  sweep  this  fine  expanse  of  water.  For  days  you 
travel  through  a  sea  like  molten  silver,  frequently  without  a  ripple, 
excepting  that  caused  by  flying  fish,  which  rise  out  of  the  water  like 
silver  arrows,  skim  the  surface,  and  then  dip  below.  A  cloudless  sky 
overhead,  a  gentle  motion  of  the  great  ship,  a  swishing  sound  of  water 
as  she  speeds  about  fifteen  knots  an  hour,  leaving  behind  a  track  of  phos¬ 
phorescence  visible  for  miles.  A  glorious  sun  by  day,  and  brilliant 
constellation  by  night,  until  we  reach  Madras,  the  capital  of  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  that  name.  The  city  occupies  some  miles  of  rather  flat  sandy 
coast,  which  is  continually  beaten  by  the  heavy  swell  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  A  surf  breaks  on  the  shore  with  great  violence,  making  it  very 
difficult  to  land.  Frequently,  waves  are  so  tremendous  that  the  mar- 
soolie,  or  native  boats,  cannot  live.  There  is  a  new  breakwater  and  pier ; 


part  was  washed  away  in  1881.  All  large  vessels  stand  out  a  mile  or 
more,  and  passengers  who  wish  to  visit  Madras  must  get  into  the  large 
native  boat.  They  are  singular  affairs,  built  of  rough  planks  bound  with 
bands  of  fibre,  as  if  stitched.  The  boat  has  high  sides,  and  the  bottom 
is  strewed  with  branches,  as  water  is  expected  to  come  over  some  purt  of 
the  short  journey.  A  crew  of  twelve  natives  having  long  oars,  consisting 
of  a  pole  with  a  flat  piece  of  wood  lashed  to  the  ends.  A  native  policeman 
sits  at  the  stern  ;  but  there  is  no  rudder.  The  men  work  their  oars  to  a 
doleful  dirge  and  keep  fair  time,  getting  very  excited  as  they  approach 
the  beach ;  advantage  is  taken  of  some  single  wave  which  lifts  the  frail 
bark  upwards  and  onwards  with  irresistible  force  until  it  is  stranded. 
The  men  immediately  tumble  out,  and  assisted  by  others  on  land,  draw 
the  boat  beyond  the  reach  of  receding  waves.  And  so  we  land,  and  very 
lucky  if  the  salt  water  does  not  give  us  a  drenching.  The  usual  charge 
is  four  rupees  for  landing  one  or  two  passengers,  but  the  natives  endeavour 
to  extort  more  when  you  touch  the  shore,  and  also  are  rather  trouble¬ 
some  in  persisting  to  offer  their  services  as  guides  to  the  place.  We 
engaged  one  who  was  useful,  although  speaking  very  poor  English.  I 
visited  the  college  for  engineers  and  medical  school,  fine  buildings  ;  also 
the  People’s  Park,  a  grand  tract  of  land  well  supplied  with  drinking 
fountains.  Home  comforts  in  the  way  of  bread  and  meat  are  difficult  to 
obtain — plenty  of  fruit.  After  walking  about  in  the  sun  a  few  hours — 
and  Madras  is  an  uncommon  warm  place,  I  hear,  at  all  times — one  feels 
glad  to  regain  our  ship,  which  early  next  morning  resumed  her  journey. 
After  three  days’  steady  steaming,  a  tinge  of  yellowness  is  observed  in 
the  sea,  due  to  the  fresh  but  muddy  water  of  the  River  Hooghley,  a 
branch  of  the  Ganges.  We  pass  on  our  right  a  lightship  called  Lower 
Gasher,  and  another  further  on  called  Upper  Gasher ,  and  in  the  distance 
is  noticed  a  lighthouse  situated  on  Lawyer  Island. 

It  being  dark  the  good  ship  is  anchored  for  the  night.  A  pilot  comes 
on  board  at  daybreak  and  takes  charge.  The  navigation  of  the  Hooghley 
is  difficult,  owing  to  sandbanks  and  rapid  currents.  A  special  service  of 
pilots  is  constantly  employed.  We  pass  mudbanks  for  a  considerable 
distance,  and  then  arrive  at  a  place  known  as  Diamond  Harbour,  fifty 
miles  below  Calcutta.  Vessels  often  anchor  to  wait  for  the  flowing  tide, 
which  renders  crossing  a  notable  bar  sandbank — James  and  Mary — easier. 
Ships  of  all  nationalities  are  seen  travelling  up  and  down,  steam  tugs, 
and  crowds  of  native  craft.  The  banks  are  now  covered  with  tropical 
veg  tation — bamboo,  paddy  (rice)  fields,  cattle,  and  much  prettier  than 
the  Thames,  left  a  month  ago.  In  the  distance  a  forest  of  masts  indicate 
the  port  and  capital  of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  Calcutta,  We  stop  at 
Garden  Reach,  opposite  the  ex-king  of  Oude’s  palace.  An  excise  officer 
comes  on  board,  but  no  duties  are  levied  except  on  scent-perfumes  and 
guns.  Passengers  can  leave  the  ship,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the  jetty, 
past  Fort  William. 

I  left  the  ship  here,  as  some  friends  were  waiting,  and  sent  a  dingey. 
I  only  got  off  just  in.  time,  as  the  screw  started,  making  a  swell  that  all 
but  upset  us  bag  and  baggage.  A  large  boatful  of  natives  were  over¬ 
turned  just  before,  but  fortunately  clung  to  their  boat  and  were  saved. 
However,  I  safely  landed  and  drove  off  in  a  ghany,  as  the  cabs  are 
called,  and  reached  my  friend’s  house  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of 
palaces.  Time  will  not  permit  of  a  full  description  of  this  interesting 
place.  The  public  buildings  are  very  fine.  Government  House,  the 
Superior  Court,  Bengal  Bank,  and  others  ;  hotels  and  other  palaces 
occupied  by  Government  officials,  wealthy  residents,  known  as  Cho- 
zumgee,  the  Park-lane  of  Calcutta,  are  well  worth  looking  at.  The 
Park,  known  as  the  Maidan  and  Even  Gardens,  are  very  beautiful. 
There  are  no  real  docks,  but  ships  are  moored  alongside  the  quays  and 
anchored  in  the  river.  A  swing  bridge  up  river,  which  crosses  over  to 
Howrah,  is  an  ingenious  structure.  The  streets  of  Calcutta  are  broad, 
unpaved  roads.  Trams  are  laid  in  some  of  them.  The  cars  are  open- 
seated  with  an  awning  roof.  To  a  stranger,  I  think  the  crowds  of  people 
composed  of  every  race  and  from  every  clime,  strike  him  as  the  most 
novel  feature  of  the  place.  The  caste  marks  and  characteristics  of 
different  religions,  gives  a  diversity  to  the  people  not  seen  to  such  an 
extent  elsewhere.  My  stay  here  was  only  of  short  duration,  as  I  had  to 
visit  the  coast  of  Burmah,  known  as  Arracan  or  British  Burmah,  to 
which  I  will  refer  when  the  slides  illustrative  of  the  journey  to  India 
have  been  exhibited. 

After  a  week  or  so  of  rest  in  this  city  of  palaces,  I  engage  a  berth  on 
s.s.  Coconada,  one  of  the  British  India  line  of  mail  coasting  ships. 
They  leave  Calcutta,  I  believe,  twice  a  week,  touching  at  all  ports  as  far 
as  Rangoon.  A  steady  steam  across  the  Bay  of  Bengal  brought  us  in 
three  days  to  Chittagong,  three  miles  up  the  river,  a  busy  town  principally 
devoted  to  the  export  of  grain,  rice,  also  tea  and  coffee.  The  country 
from  this  point,  extending  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  coast 
east  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  is  called  Arracan,  or  Arakan  by  Europeans,  and 
Rakhaingpri,  or  land  of  the  Rakhaing,  an  ogre  of  some  kind,  by  the 
natives.  They  have  a  traditional  account  of  a  deluge  and  their  first 
kings  reigned  in  Benares,  and  to  a  son  of  one  of  these  kings  Arakan  was 
alloted.  It  certainly  was  a  country  inhabited  at  a  very  early  period. 
The  country  was  conquered  by  the  Burmese  a.d.  1784,  and  early  in  this 
century,  between  1823-24,  it  was  taken  by  the  British  in  the  first  Burmese 
War  by  a  decisive  battle  at  Pagan,  troops  under  Sir  Archibald  Campbell. 
A  final  settlement,  1853,  with  King  Mmdohn,  father  of  King  Theebaw, 
who  succeeded  to  the  Burmese  throne,  October,  1878,  and  who  has,  we 
know,  been  recently  displaced  and  his  country,  generally  called  Upper 
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Burmah,  has  been  annexed  to  British  India.  Arracan  is  also  defined  as  a 
province,  principal  town  Akyab,  and  continuous  with  this  district  is  the 
province  of  Pegu,  with  Rangoon  as  a  capital.  Still  further  south  Tanna- 
senui,  which  has  several  important  towns,  as  Maulmain  and  Javoy. 
It  is,  however,  with  Arracon  proper,  and  of  that  only  a  limited  area,  which 
is  illustrated  to-night  by  views  taken  on  this  short  visit. 


ON  GELATINE  SENSITIVE  FILMS. 

[A  Communication  to  tlie  Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.] 

Among  the  many  attempts  in  the  direction  [of  experimental  photography 
which  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  in  a  position  to  make,  in  my 
past  association  with  the  early  labours  of  those  who  successfully  en¬ 
deavoured  to  perfect  and  bring  to  the  forefront  of  photographic  processes 
the  now  universal  gelatino-bromide,  I  think  I  may,  without  egotism, 
pride  myself  a  little  upon  that  which  I  venture  to  bring  before  you  this 
evening.  Not  that  I  was  actuated  by  any  very  strong  principle  of  laud¬ 
able  photographic  philanthropy  in  the  endeavour  to  find  a  workable 
substitute  for  glass,  upon  which  to  spread  a  gelatino-bromide  emulsion  ; 
I  fear  that  a  natural  selfishness  lay  lurking  at  the  bottom  of  the  motive 
which  set  me  to  work,  in  patience  and  persistence,  to  conquer  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  I  met  with  in  my  quest.  For  many  years  I  had  become 
addicted  to  the  annual  association  of  the  delights  of  the  practice  of  photo¬ 
graphy  in  the  field  with  mountaineering  among  the  Alps  of  Switzerland. 
And  in  this  agreeable  combination  there  were  one  or  two  discomforts  and 
dangers  from  which  I  anxiously  sought  to  be  free,  and  in  the  alleviation 
of  which  I  thought  I  saw  a  boon’  which  would  be  welcome  to  all 
peripatetic  photographers.  In  the  first  place  there  was  the  inevitable 
douahier,  or  custom-house  officer,  to  be  faced  at  every  frontier  town,  with 
his  laudable  and  eager  desire  to  pry  into  the  traveller’s  every  box  and 
package  in  quest  of  dynamite  or  tobacco.  There  are  no  dark  rooms  at 
the  disposal  of  these  gentlemen,  in  which  to  open  the  traveller’s  plate 
boxes,  and  the  more  manifestly  anxious  a  person  shows  himself  to  be 
that  a  certain  package  should  not  be  inspected,  the  more  eager  and  de¬ 
termined  will  the  douanier  naturally  become  to  pry  closely  into  the 
innermost  recesses  of  that  package.  To  prevent  the  disaster  of  the 
opening  of  a  box  of  sensitive  plates,  I  had  been  accustomed  to  carry  with 
me  a  packet  containing  a  few  developed  plates  and  this  I  would  present 
with  a  benignly  seductive  smile  to  the  officer ;  but,  as  a  rule,  my  friend 
was  blind  to  my  blandishments,  and  selected  another  of  my  plate  parcels 
on  which  to  satisfy  his  fatal  inquisitiveness. 

Then  I  tried  the  plan  of  having  my  plate  boxes  constructed  with  sheets 
of  non-actinic  glass  at  the  top  and  bottom,  so  that  the  douaniers  might 
be  able  to  see  for  themselves,  by  holding  the  box  up  to  the  light,  that  it 
contained  nothing  contraband.  But  official  zeal  in  combination  with 
crass  stupidity  only  saw  in  this  a  new  dodge  for  smuggling  with  impunity, 
and  the  desire  to  inspect  the  inside  and  contents  of  my  ingeniously 
devised  plate  box  was  only  intensified. 

How  much  better  to  be  for  ever  free  from  these  temper-trying  dangers 
and  carry  sensitive  films  by  the  gross  in  one’s  pocket,  at  all  events, 
through  the  custom  houses;  and  then,  too,  I  remember  a  memorable 
walk  along  the  Val  d’Anniviers  to  Final,  when,  being  out  of  health,  a 
sturdy  porter  was  carrying  a  box  of  9  x  7  plates,  and  also  my  camera. 
The  wretched  man  had  the  two  parcels,  the  box  and  the  camera,  slung 
over  his  shoulder  ;  his  rope  was  rotten,  and  I  was  unpleasantly  aroused 
from  agreeable  meditation,  as  I  trudged  along,  by  a  crash  of  broken  glass 
behind  me.  There  lay  my  plate  box,  in  halves,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
chasm  in  the  rock,  there  was  my  only  available  stock  of  dry  plates,  with 
their  films  still  as  white  as  the  snows  of  the  Alps  around,  which  were  to 
have  been  delineated  upon  their  surface  ;  and  there,  too,  lay  my  beloved 
camera,  much  shattered,  and  minus  its  focussing  glass.  Nor  did  the 
story  of  my  misfortune  end  at  this  point,  for  my  clever  friend  managed 
to  drop  the  camera  once  again  before  I  dismissed  him,  with  anathemas 
both  loud  and  deep,  at  Zinal.  A  similar  disaster  befell  me  on  another 
occasion,  and  from  a  similar  cause,  on  the  ascent  to  the  Gorner  Grat,  at 
Zermatt.  And  here,  apropos  of  the  focussing  glass  misfortune,  I  may  insert, 
by  way  of  parenthesis,  a  eulogy  of  an  application  of  the  process  I  am  about 
to  describe,  to  the  preparation  of  unbreakable  focussing  films,  which  may 
be  made  by  adding  filtered  milk  to  gelatine,  forty  grains  to  the  ounce.  So 
useful  have  I  found  these  portable  films  in  lieu  of  focussing  glass,  when 
upon  a  mountaineering  excursion,  that  I  have  taken  care  to  have  a  stock 
of  them  with  me  when  I  have  been  photographing  among  the  mountains. 
I  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  before  our  Liverpool  Society,  and  thereby 
became  involved  in  an  amusing  contest  of  difference  of  opinion  with  a 
printer,  in  which  I  was  ignominiously  defeated.  I  merely  remarked  in  my 
narration  of  the  Gorner  Grat  disaster,  that  the  loss  of  my  focussing  glass 
occurred  to  me  when  I  was  in  a  position  10,000  feet  above  the  nearest 
glazier,  the  word  being  of  intention  spelt  with  a  z.  My  printer,  however, 
was  convinced  that  the  letter  c  would  present  the  word  to  my  readers  as  I 
intended  the  idea  to  reach  their  minds,  since  the  incident  took  place  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  Alps,  with  glaciers  on  every  side.  In  correcting  the 
proof  I  very  emphatically  replaced  the  z,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  My 
friend,  the  printer,  I  suppose,  felt  that  my  orthography  was  hopelessly  at 
fault ;  he  sternly  refused  to  allow  me  to  compromise  my  literary  reputa¬ 
tion  thus,  and  the  word  appeared  in  my  printed  paper  in  strict  accord 
with  the  printer’s  sense  of  its  fitness  and  correctness. 


But  to  return  to  my  subject.  The  simple  process  I  am  now  going  to 
describe,  was  worked  out  by  me  to  a  perfection  which  was  at  all  events 
satisfactory  to  myself,  and,  I  may  add,  to  those  who  saw  the  results  in 
the  year  1878.  I  described  it  in  a  demonstration  before  the  Liverpool 
Association,  and  a  few  months  afterwards,  in  a  communication  read  in 
Paris  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France.  It  was  thus 
the  first  process  for  the  production  of  portable  gelatino-bromide  I 
which  was  intended  to  help  those  who  wished  it  to  be  free  from  the 
miseries  and  inconveniences  which  befall  the  peripatetic  photographer 
from  the  bulk,  and  weight,  and  breakability  of  his  glass  plates. 

My  first  attempts  to  obtain  sensitive  films  apart  from  glass,  were  made 
with  the  gelatine  sheets  of  commerce,  and  to  sensitise  these,  it  was 
necessary,  of  course,  not  only  to  render  them  perfectly  fiat,  but  to  keep 
them  so,  until  the  applied  emulsion  was  set.  This  was  a  difficulty  which 
I  was  unable  completely  to  overcome.  I  therefore  set  myself  to  work  to 
discover  the  ingredient  used  by  gelatine  sheet  makers,  to  enable  them  to 
separate  their  sheets  when  dry  from  the  glass  or  metal  slabs  upon  which 
they  had  been  formed. 

French  chalk,  or  powdered  talc,  at  once  suggested  itself.  But  this 
turned  out  to  be  useless  for  the  purpose  in  question,  because,  where  it  i- 
used  as  a  substratum  to  the  gelatine,  the  sheet,  as  soon  as  desiccation 
has  taken  place,  at  once  separates  from  the  chalked  surface,  and,  for  my 
purpose,  it  was  necessary  to  retain  it  there,  until  it  had  been  covered 
with  emulsion,  and  until  this  emulsion  had  set.  There  was  clearly  Borne 
other  ingredient  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  coloured  gelatine 
sheets  of  commerce,  which  made  its  presence  manifest  by  its  colour,  and 
taste,  and  smell.  My  appeals  to  gelatine  makers  were  of  no  avail,  for  I  was 
seeking  to  unravel  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Eleusis  of  trade.  At  last, 
however,  after  many  trials  with  numerous  substances,  I  discovered  that  I 
should  find  all  I  wanted  as  a  catalytic,  in  ordinary  ox-gall.  This  can  be 
obtained  in  three  forms  ;  from  the  butcher,  in  the  gall-bladder  of  a  newly 
slaughtered  ox ;  from  the  chemist,  in  the  shape  of  a  purified  pasty  pre¬ 
paration,  used  in  medicine  ;  and  from  the  artists'  colourman,  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  clear  and  colourless  alcoholic  solution  with  a  very  vile  odour. 
Each  of  these  three  kinds  will  be  effective  for  stripping  the  gelatine, 
either  when  used  with  a  gelatino-bromide  emulsion,  or  when  employed  :n 
melted  gelatine.  I  have  found,  too,  that  by  merely  using  either  of  these 
as  a  substratum,  it  is  possible  to  separate  dried  gelatine  from  the  surface 
from  which  it  has  been  poured. 

Experiment  showed  me  that  the  best  form  of  ox-gall  for  my  purpose 
is  that  obtained  from  the  butcher.  The  fresh  bladder  should  be  hung  up 
for  a  day  or  two  in  a  cool  place,  and  then,  by  making  an  incision  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  bladder,  enough  of  the  clear  liquid  may  be  obtained, 
without  disturbing  the  thick  and  highly  coloured  residuum.  I  have  asct  r- 
tained  that  no  injury  is  done,  either  to  the  sensitiveness  or  the  per¬ 
manence  of  an  emulsion,  by  combining  with  it  a  proportion  of  ox-gall  of 
one  in  eight.  But  then  this  is  far  too  extravagant  in  the  quantity  of 
emulsion  used,  unless  the  amount  per  ounce  of  gelatine  be  very  consider¬ 
ably  increased.  I  think  it  is  better  to  proceed  as  we  are  about  to  do  this 
evening,  and  mix  in  the  first  place  two  ounces  of  ox-gall  with  eight  of 
water.  In  this  are  soaked  for  an  hour  or  two  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
gelatine,  and,  when  the  latter  has  become  thoroughly  softened,  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  gradually  raised  until  the  gelatine  is  liquefied.  The  mixture 
is  now  filtered,  and  placed  in  a  wide-mouthed  vessel,  surrounded  by  warm 
water,  to  prevent  the  gelatine  from  setting.  There  is  nothing  better  for 
this  purpose  than  almost  any  form  of  infants’  food-warmer. 

The  desiderata  now  are,  a  sheet  of  glass  accurately  levelled,  and  the 
well-cleaned  plates  to  be  coated  preferably  a  size  larger  than  that  of  the 
films  desired.  If  quarter-plates  are  used,  they  should  be  placed  side  by 
side  upon  the  levelled  glass,  and  upon  each,  in  quick  succession,  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  the  warm  gelatine  and  ox-gall  is  poured.  Bubbles  are  re¬ 
moved  with  the  point  of  a  penknife  or  the  tip  of  a  finger,  and  the  sheets 
are  dried  in  a  cool  place  and  in  a  current  of  air.  It  is  important  that  the 
temperature  be  not  too  high,  otherwise  the  dried  films  are  apt  to  cockle 
and  split. 

Still  adhering  to  their  glass  supports,  the  films  are  now  coated  with 
emulsion,  poured  upon  them  in  a  pool,  in  the  centre,  and  distributed 
over  the  surface  with  a  glass  rod.  It  will  be  found  necessary  to  humour 
the  emulsion  a  good  deal,  by  tilting  the  plate  and  by  guiding  the  emulsion 
and  spreading  it  evenly  with  the  rod.  ^ 

Some  patience  is  required  here,  but  no  difficulty  will  be  found  in  pro- 
ducing  an  even  film  ;  and  when  this  has  been  done  the  plate  is  replaced 
upon  the  level  glass  sheet  until  the  emulsion  has  set.  The  films  are  then 
dried,  and  may  readilj7  be  removed  from  the  glass  bv  the  inseition  of  a 
knife  point  under  the  corners. 

The  desiccation  of  these  films  is  by  no  means  an  easy  mattei  or 
amateurs  without  a  drying  cupboard.  I  have  given  up  the  use  of  an 
apparatus  of  this  kind  because  my  other  avocations  leave  me  lmie  oi  no 
leisure  for  the  manufacture  of  emulsions,  and  plates,  and  lilrns.  u 
add  here  a  brief  description  of  the  drying  cupboard  which  I  devised  many 
years  ago,  at  the  very  outset  of  my  experiments  in  gelatino-bromide,  and 
I  never  met  with  a  better.  The  apparatus  consisted  of  a  cupboard  con¬ 
taining  four  levelled  shelves,  each  of  which  would  hold  six  9  x  t  plates, 
or  two  dozen  quarter -plates,  and  when  the  doors  were  c.osed  it  was 
perfectly  light-tight.  At  alternate  ends  of  the  shelves  an  aperture 
was  left  to  allow  the  current  of  warm  air  to  pass  over  the  plates. 
The  air  current  was  heated  by  means  of  an  iron  cone  upon  a 
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circular  plate  of  iron.  On  the  rim  there  wag  an  aperture  which 
could  be  made  large  or  small  at  pleasure,  and  at  the  apex  of  the 
cone  there  was  an  opening  admitting  the  air  current  into  the  space 
above  the  bottom  shelf  of  the  cupboard.  Below  the  cone  was  a  lamp, 
which  finally  gave  place  to  a  gas  jet,  and  this,  when  lighted,  sent  a  con¬ 
stant  stream  of  warm  air  over  the  films,  without  contamination  by  the 
products  of  combustion,  and  desiccation  was  thus  conveniently  effected. 
For  exposure  of  the  now  sensitised  film,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  place  it 
in  the  slide,  backed  up  and  supported  by  an  ordinary  glass  plate.  At  one 
time  I  secured  the  perfect  flatness  of  the  film  by  using  upon  the  support 
gelatine  to  which  sugar  or  treacle  had  been  added.  This  gave  an  amount 
of  tackiness  to  the  support,  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  sensitive  film  flat 
in  the  slide.  I  found,  however,  that  this  was  really  unnecessary. 

Development  is  carried  out  as  usual,  in  a  dish,  and  after  fixing  and 
washing,  the  film  is  left  to  dry  spontaneously  upon  any  smooth  surface, 
all  bubbles  being  removed  by  a  camel-hair  brush. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  allege  one  reason  which  has  caused  me  to 
venture  to  resuscitate  this  very  easy  and  successful  process  to-night.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  amateurs  are  having  nowadays  too  good  a  time  of 
it,  and  need  stirring  up  to  exertion  in  experimental  photography.  Our 
advantages  are  so  many  and  so  palpable,  compared  with  those  enjoyed 
by  us  who  began  an  acquaintance  with  our  delightful  art  very  nearly  forty 
years  ago. 

And  so  it  is  that  we  are  only  too  apt  to  fold  our  hands  in  happy  con¬ 
tentedness  with  our  good  fortune,  and  attempt  nothing  in  the  direction  of 
experimental  effort. 

We  buy  our  apparatus  cheaply,  and  with  all  those  marvellously  con¬ 
venient  improvements  which  have  been  produced  by  the  inventive  genius 
and  cunning  skill  of  modern  manufacturers.  We  purchase  our  dry  plates 
ready  to  our  hands.  Our  developers  are  mixed  for  us  in  the  shops.  Our 
printing  papers  are  ready  sensitised  when  we  buy  them.  Developing, 
printing,  toning,  mounting,  are  difficulties  which  we  need  not  face  at  all 
unless  we  be  so  minded.  And  thus  it  follows  that  we  amateurs  are, 
although  not  less  enthusiastic  in  our  love  for  photography,  nevertheless 
doing  but  little  in  the  direction  of  experimental  work. 

There  are  now  few  workers  who  are  seeking  to  be  pioneers  to  “  fresh 
photographic  fields  and  pastures  new.”  And  so  it  is  that  I  have  ventured 
to  think  that  this  account  of  air  old  success,  which  was  the  reward  of  a 
good  deal  of  labour  and  the  result  of  many  failures,  may  act  as  a  healthful 
stimulus  to  myself  and  others.  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  M.A. 

- - ♦ - 

NOTES  ON  STRATFORD-ON-AYON,  WARWICK,  AND 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

As  a  kind  of  supplement  to  Mr.  Talbot  Archer’s  useful  and  precise 
directions  of  how  to  see  Stratford  (published  in  a  recent  issue  of  your 
Journal,  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  call  attention 
to  places  most  intimately  connected  with  Shakespeare),  there  are,  how¬ 
ever,  many  other  beauties  that  challenge  attention  by  reason  of  their 
special  photographic  suitability,  and  the  purpose  of  these  notes  is  to  point 
•out  how  they  can  be  got  at  with  the  least  waste  of  time,  for  most  photo¬ 
graphers  find  more  time  used  up  in  searching  out  places  than  in  actual 
work  when  they  are  found.  In  the  subjoined  hints  the  artistic  rather 
than  the  historic  recommendations  of  the  places  will  be  the  guide,  and 
even  then  it  will  be  impossible  to  indicate  but  a  comparatively  few  of  the 
numerous  suitable  spots. 

On  arriving  at  the  Stratford  Railway  Station  a  good  plan  would  be  to 
proceed  direct  to  the  river  over  Clopton  Bridge  and  turn  to  the  right  into 
the  meadows,  where  many  exceedingly  pretty  views  may  be  had,  including 
the  church,  a  morning  light  being  much  the  best  for  effect  from  this  side 
the  river  looking  south  (views  looking  towards  the  town  can  be  best  done 
later  on  in  the  day).  After  securing  these  views  follow  the  footpath  and 
cross  the  wooden  bridge  beyond  the  mill,  pass  under  the  railway,  and 
about  a  hundred  yards  farther  on  by  the  river  will  be  found  some  ex¬ 
cellent  subjects.  It  is  useless  to  prolong  the  walk  in  this  direction,  for 
although  there  are  many  pretty  bits,  they  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  expenditure  of  time  they  would  require  to  look  up.  The  photographer 
had  now  better  retrace  his  steps  to  the  bridge,  keep  on  the  road  to  the  left 
of  the  mill,  and  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  Sliottery  across  the  fields, 
where  Ann  Hathaway’s  cottage  will  be  found  all  that  the  photographer 
and  artist  can  desire,  the  light  being  best  for  it  between  one  and  two 
o’clock  in  the  day  ;  later  on  the  sun  is  too  much  in  front  of  the  camera. 
Several  pretty  views  are  to  be  found  close  by,  and  one  of  a  pool  of  water 
near  a  farmyard  on  the  route  between  Stratford  and  Shottery. 

Returning  to  Stratford,  other  views  from  the  riverside  will  be  properly 
lighted,  including  the  very  well-known  one  of  the  church  from  the  lock, 
ajnd,  providing  the  docks  have  not  been  recently  mown,  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  views  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  useless  indicating  a  number 
of  others  within  a  hundred  yards  or  so  radius,  for  in  all  probability  they 
will  be  easily  spotted  and  checked  ol'f  in  the  note-books.  Having  finished 
hereabouts,  return  to  Clopton  Bridge.  A  view  from  the  end  nearest  the 
town  overlooking  a  backwater  makes  an  excellent  upright  picture,  providing 
the  river  is  sufficiently  full.  Some  old-fashioned  houses  near  the  boats 
will  be  worth  a  plate. 

I  would  now  suggest  that  a  boat  should  be  hired  and  leisurely  rowed 
up  stream,  where  plenty  of  shady  nooks  and  pretty  bits  will  tempt  a 


landing.  Time  permitting,  this  part  of  the  jaunt  might  be  continued  as 
far  as  Hatton  Rocks,  as  there  are  plenty  of  subjects  here  and  there  the 
whole  of  the  distance — of  about  a  mile  or  two— well  worth  photographing. 
If,  however,  sight  seeing  is  the  principal  intention,  and  only  a  few  plates 
to  be  exposed,  the  most  pleasant  way  would  be,  in  the  first  place,  to  take 
a  boat  from  the  end  of  the  lane  leading  up  to  the  church,  cross  the  river, 
and  get  to  work.  The  boat  will  form  a  very  useful  accessory — in  fact,  a 
boat  should  be  secured  for  most  of  these  riverside  views,  as  it  breaks  the 
line  of  the  bank  and  adds  interest  to  the  picture.  I  need  not  refer  to 
buildings  of  Shakespearian  interest,  Mr.  Archer  having  already  exhausted 
that  part.  There  is,  however,  another  notability  of  which  Stratford  is 
proud,  namely,  Washington  Irving,  and  his  parlour  at  the  “  Red  House 
Hotel  ”  contains  his  chair,  sceptre,  and  clock.  The  chair  has  been  locked 
up  in  a  glass  cupboard  on  account  of  visitors  helping  themselves  to  the 
stuffing  as  souvenirs.  The  genial  proprietor,  Mr.  Colbourne,  will  be 
found  an  excellent  caterer,  able  and  willing  to  administer  to  the  wants  of 
the  thirsty  and  hungry  traveller.  An  omnibus  runs  from  this  hotel  to 
the  railway  station.  Time  and  muscles  permitting,  there  is  an  excellent 
bowling  green  attached,  where  the  local  matches  are  played,  for  bowling 
is  held  in  high  estimation  in  Warwickshire.  In  case  of  unpropitious 
weather,  a  good  billiard  room  may  be  found  at  the  “  Shakespeare  Hotel.” 

Charlcote,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Lucy,  is  more  historically  interesting 
than  pictorially  photographic,  but  there  are  many  beautiful  views  in  the 
park  and  on  the  way  to  it,  notably  a  bridge  just  near  the  gates  of  Chari 
cote.  There  are  also  some  worth  recording  at  Hampton  Lucy,  the  adjoining 
village, 'through  which  the  river  winds  its  course. 

Warwick  is  especially  interesting  on  account  of  the  Castle,  which  will 
supply  work  for  the  camera  for  much  longer  than  any  opportunity  will  be 
afforded  by  the  Convention  programme.  The  view  up  the  principal  street 
of  Warwick  from  near  the  Manor  House  is  well  worth  a  plate.  Leicester 
Hospital,  with  the  gateway,  should  not  be  missed.  The  riverside  views 
at  Warwick  are  not  particularly  photographic.  If,  on  crossing  the  bridge, 
the  first  turning  on  the  right  is  taken,  it  will  lead  to  a  very  picturesque 
arrangement  of  cottages  in  the  loop  of  the  road  which  again  joins  the 
main  road  a  little  farther  along.  The  footway  from  the  railway  station 
to  the  town  by  the  Priory  has  some  very  pretty  bits,  well  worth  taking 
and  conveniently  situated.  There  is  no  lack  of  subjects  at  Warwick,  but 
those  recommending  themselves  to  the  photographer  are  somewhat 
scattered.  I  would  suggest  that  attention  is  mainly  directed  to  the  points 
enumerated,  which  will  be  found  to  afford  ample  occupation  for  the  most 
industrious  visitor.  Guy’s  Cliff  is  included  in  this  day’s  work,  of  itself 
sufficient  for  several,  affording  as  it  does  many  most  excellent  subjects 
within  a  very  narrow  radius.  The  place  has  only  to  be  seen  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  Water  and  trees  form  part  of  all  the  views  here ;  it  therefore 
requires  a  still  day  for  best  effects.  If  it  happened  to  be  very  windy  I  do 
not  think  any  view  here  would  satisfy  the  photographer,  but  given  suitable 
weather  every  picture  might  be  a  gem.  Unfortunately  the  principal  view 
of  the  house  itself  requires  either  an  early  morning  light  or  as  late  as 
possible  in  the  day,  as  it  faces  north.  But  there  are  plenty  of  subjects 
suitably  lighted  which  affords  ample  compensation  for  this  one  drawback. 

Kenilworth  and  Stoncleigh  Abbey. — Kenilworth  will  not  afford  much 
for  the  camera  except  the  Castle  and  its  immediate  surroundings ;  the 
formerly  pretty  parts  have  been  altered  and  destroyed  so  far  as  their 
prettiness  is  concerned.  The  view  of  the  Castle  from  the  bridge  is  best 
known  of  all  and  always  makes  a  picture.  One  or  two  views  between 
the  bridge  and  the  main  road  are  pretty,  but  its  historical  associations 
are  much  more  than  its  photographic  attractions.  Of  course  there  may 
be  found  suitable  subjects — the  church  may  commend  itself  to  some — but 
there  is  no  doubt  the  Castle  will  monopolise  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 

Stoneleigh. _ The  Abbey,  'the  residence  of  Lord  Leigh,  is  a  fine  square 

block  of  buildings,  but  from  a  picture-seeker’s  point  of  view  but  a  house 
with  the  river  in  front.  The  old  part  of  the  Abbey  is  picturesque,  and 

bits  of  detail _ a  class  of  photographic  work  that  some  specially  approve— 

is  fairly  plentiful.  The  plantations  adjoining  the  Coventry  road  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  nice  ;  some  views  of  the  leafy  glades  and  fine  old  trees  are  well 
worth  photographing.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  Warwickshire  and 
neighbouring  counties  abound  in  leafy  lanes,  old  cottages,  and  smoothly 
flowing  waters.  To  the  lover  of  nature  there  is  a  quiet  repose  about  the 
Midland  scenery  that  is  very  enchanting,  and  to  the  photographer  it  offers 
unlimited  opportunity.  Edward  Dunmore. 

— - - +> - • 

jfomgn  flotes  anti  JLetos. 


In  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic  M.  Gauthier- Yillars  gives  the 
following  formula  for  the  conversion  of  the  blue  colour  of  cyanotypes 
into  brown  : — 

I.  Solution  for  the  preparation  of  the  paper : 

Potassium  ferritartrate  .  Iff  grammes. 

Potassium  ferridcyanide .  12  „ 

Distilled  wrater .  250  c.c. 

II.  Solution  for  bleaching  the  prints: 

Ammonia  (22°)  100  c.c. 

Distilled  water .  900  „ 
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III.  Solution  for  colouring  brown : 

Tannin . . .  10  grammes. 

Distilled  water . .  500  c.c. 

The  blue  prints  are  first  well  washed  and  then  dipped  into  solution 
No.  II.  until  the  image  is  completely  bleached.  It  is  then  washed 
again  and  immersed  in  the  tannin  bath,  solution  III.,  where  it  is  left 
until  it  has  assumed  the  desired  tone,  which  may  not  be  until  after 
twelve  hours.  If  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  desired  depth  should  not 

yet  be  attained,  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  should  be  added.  Finally, 

the  print  is  -washed  with  plain  water.  To  blacken  blue  prints  Mr. 
Roy’s  method  is  recommended,  bleaching  yellow  in  a  solution  of  four 
grammes  caustic  soda  to  100  c.c.  water,  then  blackening  in  a  solution 
of  four  grammes  tannin  to  100  c.c.  water. 


Herb,  E.  von  Gothard  writes  to  “Sirius”  that  he  uses  ortho- 
chromatic  plates  for  his  astronomical  work,  but  finds  they  do  not 
keep  at  all  well.  They  cannot  be  depended  upon  from  one  day  to 
another.  Those  stained  in  the  emulsion  state  are  somewhat  more 
durable  than  those  stained  in  the  hath,  hut  even  with  these  he  would 
not  like  to  undertake  a  fortnight’s  journey,  as  the  fog  which  at  first 
was  confined  to  the  edges  gradually  crept  inwards  until  it  covered 
the  whole  plate.  This  is  contrary  to  our  experience. 


An  American  publishing  company  affirms  that  there  are  some  six 
thousand  photographic  studios  in  the  United  States,  of  which  there 
are  in  New  York  198,  Chicago  184,  Philadelphia  119,  Boston  87,  and 
in  Brooklyn  82.  The  proportion  of  photographers  to  population  is 
highest  in  Chicago,  where  there  is  a  photographic  establishment  to 
every  8753  inhabitants,  in  Boston  it  is  1 :  5028,  in  New  York  1:  6565, 
in  Brooklyn  1:  6780,  and  in  Philadelphia  only  1:  7126.  It  is  rather 
amusing  that  Chicago  should  lead  the  way,  and  that  Boston  should  come 
next  to  it— -Boston,  which  considers  itself  as  the  antithesis  of  Chicago  ! 


Shortly  before  the  Easter  recess  the  Prussian  Upper  House  passed 
a  resolution  removing  the  estimate  of  15,000  marks  for  the  taking  of 
monumental  and  public  buildings  from  the  category  of  extraordinary 
to  that  of  ordinary  expenditure. 


The  recently  opened  Teaching  and  Experimental  Government  Photo¬ 
graphic  Establishment  at  Vienna  opened  with  twenty-five  day  scholars 
learning  the  subject  practically,  and  sixty  pupils  in  the  evening  classes, 
so  that  it  would  really  seem  to  have  met  “  a  felt  want.” 


The  Vienna  police  have  adopted  the  photographic  pass  cards  first,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  used  by  the  season  ticket  holders  of  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1867.  In  many  Continental  countries  a  maid-servant 
cannot  remove  from  one  canton  to  another,  nor  sometimes  even  pass 
from  the  service  of  one  family  in  the  same  town  to  that  of  another, 
without  having  a  police  vise  to  her  livret.  It  is  the  same  with 
artisans  and  mechanics,  and  of  course  they  cannot  leave  their  native 
country  without  an  international  identity  pass,  else  they  might  escape 
the  conscription  or  military  service.  It  seems  to  be  for  these  last  sort 
of  passes,  authorising  the  holder  to  remove  to  a  foreign  country,  that 
the  Vienna  police  have  accepted  the  photograph.  It  is  carte-de-visite 
size,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  folding  leather  case,  along  with  the  signature 
of  the  possessor,  and  a  short  description  of  his  appearance  in  three 
languages.  A  thread  is  passed  through  the  substance  of  the  card 
and  the  end  of  the  thread  is  fastened  down  by  an  official  seal,  so  that 
the  original  portrait  cannot  be  removed  or  tampered  with.  This 
seems  a  sensible  and  convenient  substitute  for  a  passport  or  a  pass. 


A  correspondent  of  a  German  paper  writes  asking  if  any  one 
would  be  good  enough  to  inform  him  where  he  can  obtain  an 
allegorical  figure  or  a  statue  personifying  Photography,  and  from 
six  to  six  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  as  he  is  building  a  new  house, 
and  wishes  to  place  such  a  statue  on  th efaqacle.  He  is  doubtless  a 
German  cousin,  if  not  a  cousin-german,  of  the  worthy  photographer 
who  dubs  his  house  Camera  Villa. 


According  to  the  Naturforscher ,  Professor  Pfliiger  and  Dr.  Tilanus 
have  succeeded  in  cultivating  by  Koch’s  method  the  bacteria  which 
produce  the  luminosity  of  sea  fish.  They  have  also  been  able  to 
place  them  upon  a  glass  slide,  which  in  the  dark  appeared  thickly 
strewn  with  luminous  points.  Professor  van  Haren  Noman  has 
succeeded  in  photographing  them. 


Photography  on  the  stage !  This  does  not  mean  that  a  photo¬ 
graph  is  taken  of  a  scene  on  the  stage — it  is  only  that  the  studio 


has  made  its  appearance  bodily  on  the  boards.  A  piece  by  Ibsen, 
which  is  much  spoken  of  in  Germany,  though  it  has  a.s  yet  onlv  been 
produced  at  one  theatre — the  scene  of  its  last  four  acts  laid  in  a  pi  - 
graphic  studio.  The  piece  is  called  Uie  Wildente  (“  The  Wild-goose 
One  of  the  principal  personages  is  the  son  of  a  worth}’  couple,  who, 
in  consequence  of  undeserved  misfortunes,  become  poor.*  Their  dutiful 
son  turns  bis  back  upon  his  beloved  studies,  and  in  order  to  support 
them  turns  towards  photography  (t  as  an  easily  learnt  handicraft .  ' 
With  the  same  laudable  end  in  view  he  marriee  a  young  woman 
who  combines  the  advantages  of  being  a  householder,  having  learnt 
to  retouch,  and  of  being  much  more  diligent  than  her  husband,  who 
spent  hours  groping  after  a  discovery  "  by  which  photography  was  to 
be  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  art  and  a  science,”  but,  unhappuy,  hard  as 
he  worked  at  it,  the  discovery  was  not  made  by  him,  and  in  the  end 
the  hero  recognised  that,  “What  I  wanted  to'  discover  has  already 
been  discovered  by  others.”  In  spite  of  the  scene  being  laid  in  a 
studio  no  photographing  is  done  upon  the  stage,  only  a  little  re¬ 
touching  and  a  great  deal  of  breakfasting.  The  arrangement  of  the 
stage  at  the  Residenz  Theatre  is  not  realistic,  and  does  not  incline 
one  to  believe  that  it  was  superintended  by  a  professional  photo¬ 
grapher  ;  the  glass  house  has  no  glass  roof  nor  glazed  wall,  only  quite 
in  the  foreground  there  is  a  broad  top  light  masked  bv  a  brown 
curtain.  The  accessories  are  a  very  high,  narrow,  black  back¬ 
ground,  a  head-screen,  a  head-rest,  and  a  shaky  camera  with  a  fragile 
stand  and  a  retouching  desk.  But  all  this  stock  of  apparatus  was 
soon  pushed  out  of  the  way  to  make  room  for  the  true  business  of 
the  piece — the  eating  and  drinking. 


Ackermann’s  Illustrirter  Gewerbezeitung  gives  an  account  of  a  plastic 
process  modified  by  Baron  Schwarz-Senborn,  and  called  gelatino- 
grapliy,  in  which  the  mould  that  used  to  he  made  of  stereotypir  g 
pulp  is  now  made  of  glue  or  gelatine A  flat  metal  plate,  prefer¬ 
ably  a  zinc  plate,  three  to  four  millimetres  thick,  is  coated  by  means 
of  a  liair  pencil  with  a  fine  gypsum  paste.  Upon  this  film,  when  it 
has  become  almost  dry  and  hard,  draw,  with  suitable  tools,  the 
required  design,  pressing  down,  as  in  etching  upon  copper,  upon  the 
metal  plate.  To  prevent  the  gypsum  from  crumbling  away  during 
the  drawing  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  saturate  the  mass  with 
paraffin.  Such  a  mass  lends  itself  admirably  to  being  etched  upon. 
Should,  however,  any  of  the  gypsum  have  crumbled  off  during  this 
process,  the  surface  may  at  once  be  renewed  with  the  brush,  with 
■which  also  the  ground  which  is  intended  to  remain  white  should  also 
be  heightened.  The  gypsum  paste  may  also  have  a  little  alum  and 
sulphate  of  baryta  added  to  it.  The  addition  of  gelatine  makes  it 
stiffen  more  slowly.  The  gypsum  may  be  replaced  by  a  mixture  of 
resins  or  of  beeswax  and  paraffin.  As  soon  as  the  drawing  is  ready 
an  edge  is  put  round  it,  and  a  film,  six  to  eight  millimetres  high,  of 
hectographic  material  (a  mixture  of  bone  glue  and  glycerine)  is 
poured  over  it.  Whenever  this  film  is  perfectl}’  stiff  it  can  easily  be 
lifted  off  from  the  gypsum  and  forms  a  relief  from  which  one  can  use 
to  print  from  in  the  letterpress  press,  either  in  its  present  condition 
or  after  hardening  it  wflth  bichromate  of  potassium.  Of  course  it 
must  be  fixed  first  to  a  w’ooden  frame  of  suitable  depth  either  by 
bauds  or  by  heating  the  lower,  damp  surface. 

- ♦ - - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  9211. — “An  Improved  Photographic  Exposing  Shutter. ’’  S.  D.  McKellen. 
— Dated  June  25,  1888. 

No.  9226. — “Improvements  in  Photographic  Developing  Dish  or  Frays. 
G.  A.  Dean. — Dated  June  25,  18S8. 

No.  9244. — “  Improved  Means  of  Engraving  for  Printing  and  Mezzotinting 
Purposes  either  in  Intaglio  or  Relief  on  Surfaces  such  as  Copper,  Steel.  Zini , 
Stone,  or  Glass,  Pictures,  Engravings,  or  Etchings,  or  Typographic  Printing 
Blocks  generally,  which  have  hitherto  been  Produced  by  thi  Ag 
Graver,  Rockiug  Tools,  and  Acid,  &c.”  J.  L.  Mills. — Dated  June  25,  1888. 

No.  9327. — “Improvements  in  Portable  Photographic  Cameras.  ’  Communi¬ 
cated  by  E.  E.  N.  Derogy.  P.  Charles.— Dated  June  26,  188S. 

PATENTS  LAPSED. 

No.  4989.—“ Changing  Sensitised  Plates.”  J.  Stckkcck.— D 
No.  5134. — “  Engraving  by  Photography. ”  L.  Da  Roux. — Dated  1884. 

SPECIFICATION  PUBLISHED. 

1887. 

No.  12,168. —  “  Obtaining  Positive  Black  Line  Copies  from  Positive  Tracings  or 
Negatives  by  Light.”  G.  Bay. — Price  6d. 
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PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

A  New  or  Improved  Process  for  Obtaining  Positive  Black  Line  Copies 
from  Positive  Tracings  or  Negatives  by  the  Action  of  Light. 

No.  12,168.  Gustave  Bay,  27,  Mont  Valerien,  Suresnes,  France. — September  8, 

1887. 

The  process  is  based  as  under  : — 

1.  On  the  reduction,  by  the  action  of  light,  of  the  salts  of  iron  in  the  presence 
of  organic  acids  (citric,  tartaric,  &c.). 

2.  On  the  formation  of  a  brownish  precipitate,  produced  by  these  salts  in 
the  presence  of  the  yellow  or  red  prussiates  of  potash  combined  with  certain 
yellow,  red,  and  brown  vegetable  colouring  matters  and  the  extracts  and  lakes 
of  such  matters. 

3.  On  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  of  colouring  matter  varying  from  red  to 
dark  brown,  produced  by  hydratic  alkaline  matters,  such,  for  instance,  as  soda, 
potash,  ammonia,  lime,  &c.,  and  the  salts  derived  from  them  in  the  presence 
of  a  decoction  or  infusion  of  such  colouring  matters  or  of  their  extracts. 

I  prepare  a  paper  with  a  solution  of  gum  arabic,  tartaric  acid,  and  per- 
chloride  of  iron,  1  leave  it  to  dry,  and  afterwards  1  expose  it  in  a  photographic 
frame  under  an  Indian  ink  tracing  or  any  other  suitable  negative  ;  on  taking  it 
out  of  the  frame  I  develop  the  copy  upon  a  bath  of  water  saturated  with 
prussiate  of  potash,  after  which  I  place  it  upon  a  bath  consisting  of  a  decoction 
or  infusion  of  colouring  matter.  When  the  lines  of  the  copy  are  quite  black  I 
wash  the  copy  under  a  water  tap,  after  which  I  dip  the  sheet  in  a  bath  con¬ 
sisting  of  a. salt  of  soda,  ammonia,  potash,  &c.  The  degree  of  saturation  is  a 
matter  of  little  importance,  provided  the  salt  is  neutral  and  has  an  acid  action 
with  an  alkaline  reaction.  The  acid  clears  the  ground  whilst  the  alkaline 
matter  destroys  the  blue  produced  by  the  salt  of  iron  and  the  prussiate,  and 
fixes  the  copy,  by  means  of  the  precipitate  with  the  colouring  matter,  either  in 
violet,  brown,  or  black,  according  to  the  salt  used  and  the  duration  of  the  bath. 
I  finally  wash  under  a  tap  with  brush  and  plenty  of  water.  The  baths  may  be 
used  until  ineffective. 

I  can  also  obtain  copies  by  a  single  bath  of  about  half  of  prussiate  and  half 
colouring  matter,  the  development  of  the  copy  being  my  guide  in  the  matter. 

On  taking  the  sheet  out  of  the  frame  I  place  it  for  five  or  ten  minutes  upon 
this  bath,  after  which  I  wash  it  with  a  brush.  The  copy  will  then  appear 
black  upon  a  yellowish  ground,  which  I  can  subsequently  clean  and  bleach  by 
means  of  a  bath  of  alkaline  salt. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  my  said 
invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  declare  that  what 
I  claim  is  : — The  production  of  a  direct  positive  black  line  copy  on  a  white 
ground  of  previously  sensitised  paper,  such  copy  being  obtained  by  means  of 
an  Indian  ink  tracing  by  the  action  of  light,  by,  firstly,  the  combination  of  the 
yellow,  red,  and  brown  vegetable  colouring  matters  with  the  precipitate  formed 
by  persalts  (salts  at  the  maximum  of  strength)  of  iron  and  prussiates  of  potash  ; 
and,  secondly,  the  cleaning  and  bleaching  of  the  ground  of  the  copy  by  a  solution 
of  neutral  salts  having  an  acid  action  and  at  the  same  time  an  alkaline  reaction, 
substantially  as  described. 

Improvements  in  a  New  Form  of  Scientists’  Optical  Lantern. 

No.  4545.  William  Charles  Hughes,  Brewster  House,  82,  Mortimer-road, 
Kingsland,  N.  London. — March  24,  1888. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  revolving  lantern  body  for  either  electric  or  oxy- 
hydrogen  light  of  hexagon  or  octagon  form,  rotating  on  ball  or  wheel  rollers 
working  on  brass  base,  to  be  used  with  the  lantern  microscope  and  other  pro¬ 
jecting  apparatus  employed  by  scientific  and  other  lecturers  for  throwing 
experiments,  objects,  or  views,  upon  the  screen.  This  apparatus  is  provided 
with  an  arrangement  of  centering  by  means  of  spring  and  click  bringing  all  the 
instruments  in  use  perfectly  true  on  the  screen.  Hitherto  this  has  only  been 
effected  by  using  separate  instruments,  but  by  using  this  arrangement  a  series 
of  experiments  can  be  shown  with  rapidity  and  certainty. 

The  loss  of  light  hitherto  has  been  a  serious  defect  in  these  forms  of  instru¬ 
ments,  owing  to  the  marginal  rays  that  are  taken  up  from  the  radiant  (the 
lamp  or  other  source  of  light)  by  the  first  condensing  lens  being  lost. 

To  obviate  this  I  have  constructed  a  special  form  of  triple  condensers,  using 
a  plano-convex  lens  first,  second  a  double  convex  lens,  and  the  third  lens  a 
meniscus  ;  the  curvatures  of  these  are  so  arranged  that  edge  rays  are  entirely 
used,  and  a  perfect  cone  of  light  of  the  maximum  power  obtained.  These  I 
have  applied  to  the  lantern  microscope,  and  am  able  to  obtain  as  a  result 
brilliant  illumination  and  perfect  definition  on  the  screen.  The  light  passing 
from  these  condensers  is  deprived  of  its  heat  rays  by  means  of  an  alum  trough, 
which  may  be  of  any  ordinary  construction,  having  glass  sides. 

This  enables  the  most  delicate  objects  to  remain  in  the  lantern  for  a  long 
period  without  the  slightest  fear  of  injury.  In  order  to  utilise  the  whole  of 
the  light  obtained  from  the  primary  condensers  and  to  throw  it  upon  the  object 
the  rack  substage  is  fitted  with  a  standard-size  tube,  and  any  good  form  of 
substage  illuminators  can  be  used  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  objec¬ 
tives  in  use. 

The  objectives  of  any  ordinary  table  microscope  may  be  used,  but  I  employ 
a  series  of  forms  of  lenses  the  curvatures  of  which  have  been  worked  out  to 
produce  a  specially  flat  field,  and  pass  the  largest  amount  of  light,  thus  giving 
brilliant  illuminations  and  definition.  Instead  of  the  object  lying  upon  a  fixed 
stage,  as  in  the  ordinary  microscope  lantern,  I  employ  a  mechanical  stage  with 
double  screw  action,  giving  rectangular  motions,  so  that  any  portion  of  the 
objtJct  can  be  easily  and  rapidly  brought  under  observation  ;  the  revolving 
wheel  of  diaphragms  to  be  used  as  stops  is  brought  up  immediately  behind  the 
object,  but  at  such  a  distance  that  the  object  freely  passes  over  it,  the  same 
being  held  in  position  by  means  of  spring  clips  with  sufficient  adjustment  to 
allow  of  the  Zoophyte  trough  being  as  easily  held  as  the  ordinary  microscopic 
slide.  The  apparatus  having  baseboards  when  in  use,  are  made  to  detach 
from  the  front  of  the  lantern  by  means  of  a  bayonet  catch,  so  that  they  are 
easily  removable,  and  admit  of  the  whole  apparatus  being  packed  in  a  very 
small  space.  In  accompanying  drawings  I  have  shown  a  base  plan  with  appa¬ 
ratus  attached.  The  instrument  is  fitted  with  coarse  rack  adjustment  placed 
i  n  such  a  position  that  vibratory  motions  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 


Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  my  -aid 
invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  J  declare  that  what 
I  claim  is  : — 1.  In  a  lantern,  the  form  of  revolving  lantern  body  to  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  projecting  apparatus  as  herein  substantially  described 
and  shown.  2.  In  lantern  microscope  the  special  form  of  condensing  lenses, 
whereby  the  whole  of  the  rays  from  the  radiant  are  utilised,  consisting  of  three 
lenses;  first,  plano-convex;  second,  double  convex;  third,  meni 
curvature  to  be  arranged  as  the  focus  requires,  substantially  as  and  for  the 
purpose  set  forth.  3.  In  the  lantern  microscope  the  form  of  mechanical  stage 
with  set  of  wheel  diaphragms  I  substantially  as  and  for  the  pur  pose  set  forth. 
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ittmntg.s  of  Socfttteg. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOB  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

July  10  . 

Masonic  H  all,  Cooper-st.  ,M  anchstr. 
Sykes’s  Restaurant,  33,  Victoria-st. 
The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Bolton. 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street, E.C. 
Free  Public  Library,  Qamilton-st. 
Bridges  &  Smith's  Studio,  Bradford 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

10  . 

„  10  . 

ii . 

„  12  . 

„  12  . 

„  12  . 

London  and  Provincial . 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday  night,  J une  28,  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above  Asso 
ciation  took  place  at  the  Masons  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London,  with  Mr.  F.  A. 
Bridge  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Arthur  Smith  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  then  read  the  following  report,  which  was  adopted  : — 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  at  the  outset  the  members  are  assured  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  Association. 

At  the  early  part  of  the  year  just  passed  a  sub-committee  was  appointed  by  the 
members  to  revise  the  rules  of  the  Association  and  to  report  upon  the  same  at  a  sub¬ 
sequent  meeting  of  the  members.  The  report  of  this  sub-committee  stated  that/after 
much  delibei’ation,  it  was  resolved  to  recommend  an  alteration  of  Rule  8,  which  set 
forth  that  there  should  be  no  permanent  committee,  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Association  having  been  since  its  formation  under  the  direction  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  members  acting  as  a  committee.  It  was  thought  by  the  sub-committee  that  the 
time  had  arrived  for  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  committee,  which  should  be 
charged  with  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association.  Some  opposition  to 
this  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Association  was  incurred,  and  the  annual 
meeting  was  adjourned  for  one  month.  The  subject  was  then  again  discussed,  and, 
ultimately,  on  the  understanding  that  the  proposed  change  should  be  in  force  for  one 
year  only,  the  motion  was  carried  and  the  new  rules  adopted. 

Many  excellent  and  important  papers  have  been  read  before  the  Association  during 
the  past  year.  Among  these  may  be  enumerated:— On  One  Cause  of  Spots  and  Fading 
in  Mounted  Silver  Prints,  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge;  Historical  Notes  on  the  Lantern,  Mr. 
H.  W.  Harrison;  The'  Construction  and  Requirements  of  Portrait  Art,  Mr.  Norman 
Macbeth;  Silver  and  its  Salts,  Mr.  F.  A.  Louis;  Photo-micrography  with  Medium  and 
High  Powers,  Mr.  A.  Pringle;  Transferrotype,  Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman;  A  Demonstration 
of  Photo-mechanical  Printing  and  Transfer  oj  Line  Subjects,  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson. 

The  keen  interest  taken  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  optical  lantern  is  still 
maintained  and  the  evenings  set  apart  for  the  exhibition  of  transparencies  have  been 
well  attended.  The  displays  on  these  occasions  have  been  both  recreative  and  instruc¬ 
tive.  The  exhibition  of  hand-painted  slides  was  especially  interesting,  as  affording  a 
comparison  of  the  best  hand  work  of  the  past  with  the  slides  of  the  present  day. 
Mention  must  also  be  made  of  a  senes  of  slides  from  negatives  taken  by  Mr.  C.  M. 
Woodford,  of  Gravesend,  during  an  exploration  of  the  Solomon  Islands,  and  shown, 
by  kind  permission  of  this  gentleman,  by  Mr.  Freshwater. 

It  is  with  regret  that  the  loss  by  death  of  a  prominent  member  of  the  Association 
has  to  be  recorded.  Mr.  Norman  Macbeth,  although  only  associated  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  hut  a  short  time,  proved  a  valuable  and  energetic  member.  Distinguished  for 
abilities  which  secured  him  honour  in  his  profession,  he  was  ever  labouring  to  inculcate 
the  principles  of  art  among  photographers ;  at  the  same  time  his  kind  and  genial 
disposition  won  esteem  from  all  with  whom  he  had  to  do.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  much 
regret  that,  in  consequence  of  ill-health,  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  the  founder  of  the 
Association,  has  been  compelled  to  withdraw  from  active  participation  in  the  work. 

Appreciative  thanks  are  due  to  the  proprietors  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,  the  Photographic  News,  Anthony's  Bulletin,  and  the  Photographic  Times,  for 
the  regular  supply  of  these  publications  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  Association. 

The°zeal  with  which  every  stage  in  the  progress  of  photography  is  followed  up 
remains  unabated.  Rapid,  however,  as  has  been  its  rise  in  the  past,  there  is  still 
much  material  for  experiment,  absorbing  the  energies  and  leading  to  practical  inquiry. 
The  functions  of  a  society  are  thus  brought  prominently  into  use,  and  the  benefits 
derived  from  discussion  and  demonstration  are  readily  recognised.  To  the  active  and 
earnest  works  which  have  throughout  been  the  characteristics  of  this  Association  may 
be  attributable  the  large  accession  of  members  during  the  past  year,  the  number  of 
members  now  on  its  roll  being  the  highest  since  the  formation  of  the  Association,  a 
fact  that  may  well  inspire  confidence  in  the  future ;  but  this  confidence  can  only  be 
maintained  by  continued  and  earnest  individual  work.  Let  every  member,  then,  vie 
with  each  other  in  maintaining  its  prestige,  that  as  each  year  rolls  on  its  vitality  and 
vigour  may  remain  unimpaired  and  the  steady  progress  of  the  past  be  fully  maintained 
in  the  future. 

The  officers  and  committee  of  management  of  the  Association  for  the  coming 
year  were  then  elected  as  follows  : — Trustees :  Messrs.  J.  Traill  Taylor  and 
J.  B.  B.  Wellington. — Curator;  Mr.  A.  Haddon. — Treasurer:  Mr.  W.  H. 
Prestwich. — Hon.  Secretary  :  Mr.  J.  J.  Briginsliaw. — Committee :  Messrs.  H.  D. 
Atkinson,  F.  P.  Cembrano,  E.  Clifton,  F.  A.  Bridge,  P.  Everett,  L.  Medland, 
C.  H.  Trinks,  and  J.  T.  Collins. 

Some  amendments  to  the  rules  were  made. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  asked  the  cause  of  certain  stains  which  appeared  only  on 
those  negatives  which  had  been  collodionised  before  varnishing. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  the  collodion  might  have  imprisoned  some 
moisture.  .  . 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  supposed  that  the  plates  might  have  been  imperfectly 
washed,  and  that  the  ether  in  the  collodion  might  have  been  somewhat  acid. 
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NORTH  MIDDLESEX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

This  Society  met  on  Monday  evening  last,  at  Holy  Trinity  Schoolroom,  Stroud 

Green. 

The  President  read  a  paper  on  Photography  in  the  Past  and  Present ;  its 
Progress  to  Scientific  Aid. 

The  flash  light  was  also  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Hart,  and  a  successful  group 
of  the  members  present  was  taken. 

Outing  next  Saturday  arranged  to  Hadley  Woods,  by  three  o’clock  train 
from  Finsbury  Park. 

Next  meeting,  Monday,  July  16.  Subject,  Lantern  Slide  Making ,  by  Mr. 
Traill  Hiscocks.  Visitors  invited. 


BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Technical  Schools,  Bridge-street, 
on  June  28,  1888, — Mr.  W.  J.  Harrison,  F.G.S.,  in  the  chair.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  of  members. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  the  following 
gentlemen  were  nominated  for  election  : — Messrs.  J.  W.  Turner  and  J.  G. 
Williams. 

The  question  box  contained: — “In  what  points  are  the  Euryscope  lenses 
superior  to  the  rectilinear  or  symmetrical  lenses  ?” 

Mr.  A.  Pumphrey  :  No  lens  can  be  depended  upon  without  testing. 

Mr.  Harrison  :  The  lenses  which  give  a  sharp  focus  on  one  plane  are  the 
best. 

‘  ‘  Does  the  addition  of  citric  acid  to  the  pyro  and  ammonia  developer  act  as 
a  restrainer  and  enable  you  to  get  a  negative  of  full  printing  intensity  ?  ” 

Mr.  Harrison  :  Yes  ;  it  forms  citrate  of  ammonia. 

Mr.  Pumphrey  :  All  restrainers  do  not  give  vigour  or  density  ;  it  is  the  pyro 
'  that  gives  density. 

Several  exhibits  of  photographs  were  shown,  including  prints  on  Scholzig 
i  paper  which  had  been  kept  for  two  years  before  printing  without  spoiling  ;  a 
|  number  of  views  (12  x  10)  of  Italy,  taken  by  Mr.  Pumphrey  on  his  films  ;  pic- 
,  tures  of  carriages,  Buenos  Ayres  Railway,  by  Mr.  W.  Taylor  ;  and  shutters  and 
new  dark  slides,  by  Mr.  S.  Delicate. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Serschall  then  delivered  his  paper  on  Composition ,  illustrating 
;  his  remarks  by  charcoal  drawings  on  the  board  [see  page  421]. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  Pumphrey  said  the  paper  just  read  was 
one  of  the  best  the  Society  had  heard  on  this  subject,  and  remarked  that  photo¬ 
graphy’s  best  point  was  detail. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  all  amateurs  should  see  Sutcliffe’s  Studies. 

Mr.  Serschall  :  Get  the  foreground  sharp  and  do  not  curtail  the  breadth  of 
the  picture. 

Mr.  B.  Karleese  :  Since  Mr.  Foster’s  paper  on  a  similar  subject  he  had 
i  studied  composition  in  his  photographs.  Only  the  other  day  he  walked  about 
j  a  day  and  only  exposed  three  plates.  He  suggested  that  the  Council  be  asked 
to  make  a  competition  for  “Composition”  on  a  distant  subject  in  a  district  to 
be  named,  and  that  an  artist  be  invited  to  act  as  judge  of  the  same. 

The  lecturer  promised  to  give  a  paper  at  a  future  date  on  Figure  Composition. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  that  Mr.  H.  Horton  had  promised  a  paper 
on  Daguerreotype  for  next  session,  and  asked  for  additional  papers  from  members. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Middleton,  who  had  recently  visited  the  principal  photo¬ 
mechanical  establishments  on  the  Continent,  made  a  few  remarks  re  his 
experiences,  dwelling  more  particularly  upon  a  stay  of  a  few  days  at  the 
Imperial  School  of  Photography  at  Vienna,  strongly  commenting  upon  the 
neighbourhood  of  Salzburg  as  an  unrivalled  district  for  a  prolonged  stay  with 
1  the  camera.  Messrs.  Angerer  &  Goesclil,  Messrs.  Winter  and  Edmund  Sievger, 
of  Vienna,  had  kindly  promised  to  send  examples  of  the  various  branches  of 
photography  (which  those  firms  practise  so  ably)  for  exhibition  at  the  forth- 
j  coming  Convention,  while  Dr.  Liesegang  and  Dr.  Eder  both  promised  papers 
for  that  meeting. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  July  19 
instead  of  July  26,  in  consequence  of  the  Convention  falling  on  the  latter  date. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the  28th  ultimo  at  the  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion,  Colquitt-street, — The  President,  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meetiug  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Messrs.  Alexander  Carson,  J.  Miller  Munn,  and  George  M.  Noakes,  were 
unanimously  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

t  The  Hon.  Secretary  called  attention  to  communications  from  the  Oldham 
:  Corporation  Art  Gallery,  and  from  Mr.  G.  H.  Bedford,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Cardiff  Amateur  Photographic  Society,  announcing  forthcoming  exhibitions 
and  inviting  contributions  ;  also  to  the  report  of  the  Royal  Meteorological 
j  Society  on  photographs  of  lightning  flashes,  inviting  attention  of  members  to 
the  autotype  prints  of  flashes  and  requesting  their  co-operation  in  further 
experiments.  He  also  distributed  some  copies  of  the  Photographic  Art 
Journal ,  sent  by  the  publishers. 

Mr.  S.  Delicate’s  dark  slide  and  shutter  were  then  exhibited,  whic'h  excited 
some  interest,  the  shutter,  in  particular,  being  very  ingenious. 

Mr.  Paul  Lange  advised  the  use  of  a  toning  solution  formula  which  he  had 
had  printed  for  circulation  among  the  members.  It  consists  of  a  stock  solu¬ 
tion  containing  sodium  acetate,  one  hundred  and  eighty  grains  ;  sodium  bicar¬ 
bonate,  ninety  grains  ;  borax,  three  hundred  and  thirty  grains  ;  'distilled  water, 
four  pints.  The  toning  bath  is  composed  of  five  ounces  of  stock  solution ;  gold 
I  chloride,  one  grain  ;  mixed  two  hours  before  using.  He  described  this  bath  as 
avoiding  most  toning  difficulties  and  giving  very  fine  tones,  more  particularly 
by  mixing  old  bath  and  stock  solution  in  equal  parts. 

Mr.  Sayce  recommended  the  borax  toning  bath,  and  showed  prints  toned 
^  which  were  all  that  could  be  desired. 

The  discussion  on  the  hydroquinone  developer  was  resumed. 

Mr.  F.  Evans  had  not  completed  his  experiments,  and,  therefore,  had  to 
defer  his  promised  remarks  until  next  month  ;  he  had,  however,  found  different 
samples  of  hydroquinone  vary  much  in  developing  power. 

Mr.  B.  Boothroyd  had  made  some  successful  trials,  and  exhibited  negatives 


resulting,  with  Johnson’s  hydroquinone,  using  the  formula  given  in  Wall’s 
Dictionary ,  viz.,  No.  1  :  Hydroquinone,  sixty  grain'-  ;  metabisulphite  of 
potash,  two  hundred  and  forty  grains  ;  distilled  water,  to  make  eight  ounces. 
Ro.  2:  Carbonate  of  soda,  two  hundred  and  forty  grains ;  carbonate  of  potash, 
two  hundred  and  forty  grains  ;  distilled  water,  to  make  eight  ounces.  Taking 
solution  1,  one  ounce;  solution  2,  two  ounces.  He  used  i  horn  plate 
got  very  good  negatives  in  ten  minutes. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Kenyon  drew  attention  to  Mr.  Wall’s  pap  r  in  the  Amateur 
Photographer,  describing  some  experiments  with  hydroquinone.  There 
some  discrepancy  between  those  results  and  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  Dic~ 
tionary,  that  hydroquinone  was  a  good  developer. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  pointed  out  the  difference  betwi 
of  soda”  and  ordinary  crystallised  carbonate  or  washing  Boda ;  :!.■•  former  was 
a  trade  term  for  a  carbonate  containing  only  one  equivalent  of  water,  whereas 
ordinary  crystals  contain  ten  equivalents.  One  hundred  and  tw<  nty  four  parts 
of  the  former  have  the  same  strength  as  two  hundred  and 
latter.  He  thought  mistakes  might  easily  arise  if  any  < 
hold  of  the  “crystal  carbonate.”  For  instance,  the  developei  m  whi  b  Dr. 
Kenyon  gave  the  formula  stated  four  ounces  of  crystal  carbonate;  if  washing 
soda  was  meant,  twelve  and  a  half  drachms  of  monobydrated  crystals  « 
have  the  same  strength. 

Dr.  Kenyon  stated  that  ordinary  crystals  were  intended. 

Mr.  R.  Crowe  showed  two  prints  from  negatives  developed  with  pyro.  to 
show  the  greater  speed  of  development  of  pyro  as  compared  with  by  | 

Th  ey  received  short  exposures  by  a  N e wm  an’s  sh  utter,  one-sixty-fourth  oi  a 
lens  at  and  took  only  one  minute  in  development. 

Mr.  Swinden  also  exhibited  some  beautiful  prints. 

Mr.  Lange  reported  on  the  Burton  excursion  on  June  2.  Nineteen  mi 
and  friends  took  part,  and  ninety-six  exposures  were  made.  Healsi  annou  •  I 
that  the  river  excursion  would  take  place  on  Saturday,  July  21.  leaving  the 
landing  stage  at  half-past  two  p.m.  A  steamer  had  been  secured  for  exclusive 
use  of  the  party,  tickets  two  shillings  each.  He  requested  that  names  should 
be  sent  in  to  him  early. 

Mr.  Sayce  deferred  the  report  on  Bangor  Isycoed  till  next  meeting. 

A  question  was  found  in  the  box:  “How  to  treat  bromide  prints  tbit 
obstinately  adhere  to  the  glass  or  ferrotype  plate  after  drying:” 

It  was  suggested  to  wash  off  with  a  nearly  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda. 

Dr.  Kenyon  said  the  remedy  was  to  alum  after  fixing. 

It  appeared,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  questioner  had  omitted  the  use  of  alum. 


Comgponbettte. 

“NATURE  OF  THE  LATENT  IMAGE.’ A  QUERY. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — At  the  risk  of  boring  you  and  your  readers.  I  must  a.-k  you  to 
admit  me  once  again  to  your  columns,  especially  as  two  correspondents 
require  answers  to  certain  points  raised  in  your  last  issue  1  ■une  2'M.  In 
the  first  place,  I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Gifford  for  his  criticism  : 
it  is  one  which  needs  no  apology  and  one  which  I  am  only  too  pleased  to 
be  subjected  to. 

I  can  hardly  agree  with  him  on  all  points,  however.  I  am  ready  to 
admit  that  if  the  production  of  the  latent  image  is  to  be  accounts  1  for 
solely  on  chemical  grounds,  then  it  is  all  important,  if  not  absolutely 
essential,  to  know  the  composition  of  these  unknown  silver  salts.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  if  we  account  for  the  latent  image  by  physical  changes, 
then  the  chemical  nature  is  not  so  important. 

All  stable  chemical  compounds  as  a  rule  consist  of  two  distinct  portions 
in  opposite  electrical  conditions,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
organic  compounds  of  silver  present  in  a  gelatine  film  are  different  from 
other  salts  in  that  respect. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Gifford  in  his  conclusions  regarding  the  presence 
of  organic  compounds  along  with  bromide  in  a  film,  but  I  cannot  see  how 
this  affects  my  theory;  and  I  firmly  believe  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
composition  of  the  image  in  a  wet  collodion  and  a  dry  gelatine  plate.  This 
latter  is  a  point  which  1  am  afraid  is  altogether  overlooked  by  a  number 
of  photographic  workers. 

Regarding  the  electrical  current  I  produced  in  developing — I  was  aware 
of  the  difficulty  and  admitted  it  in  my  paper,  and  even  now  I  cannot  say 
whether  it  was  cause  or  effect.  But  how  can  the  production  of  the 
electric  current  by  the  action  of  light  on  the  haloid  salts  of  silver  be  ex¬ 
plained  ?  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  action  was  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  chemical  activity. 

There  are  two  paragraphs  in  this  issue  of  the  Journal  not.  pornaps, 
conclusive  by  themselves,  but  certainly  two  more  contributions  which 
give  me  hope  and  make  my  position  firm.  One  on  page  415,  where  Frof. 
Tomasi  has  produced  images  by  silent  discharge,  and  the  other  on  page  H  ■  , 
where,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  Mr. 
Friese  Greene  showed  the  action  of  a  horseshoe  magnet  on  a  plate. 

Of  course  various  explanations  may  be  given  of  like  phenomena,  but 
it  seems  to  me  (looking  at  the  matter  with  a  perhapis  too  prejudice  | 
that  evidence  is  gradually  accumulating  to  prove  that  electucitj  has  more 
to  do  with  photography  than  many  fancy.  .  . 

As  regards  Mr.  Gilbert’s  letter,  I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  admit  that 
silver  is  a  monad.  It  belongs  to  the  copper  group  of  metals  which 
are  all  dyads.  We  do  not  know  the  Tapour  of  density  of  silver  chloride, 
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nor  do  we  know  with  certainty  its  molecular  weight.  The  formula 
may  therefore  be  Ag  Cl,  or  Ag2  Cl2,  &c.  It  is  certain  that  Ag2  Cl  cannot 
represent  the  formula  of  the  so  called  subchloride,  because  that  would 
make  chlorine  half  a  monad,  which  is  absurd.  Roscoe  looks  on  the  sub¬ 
chloride  as  having  the  formula  Ag4  Cl2,  and  then  the  graphic  formula 
would  be  : —  _ qj. 


Ag 

I 

Ag — Cl 

On  treating  this  with  ammonia,  the  two  centre  atoms  would  be  thrown 
out  insoluble  and  the  two  molecules  of  Ag  Cl  would  come  together,  thus : — 

Ag — Cl 

I 

Ag  —  Cl 

and  dissolve  in  the  ammonia,  the  silver  being  dyad  in  each  case. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Thos.  W.  Drinkwater,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.,  &c. 

Chemical  Laboratory ,  Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine,  July  3, 1888. 


A  PRINT  WASHING  WHEEL. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — During  the  first  half  of  1887 — I  cannot  say  exactly  when, 
as  I  have  not  the  Journals  by  me — a  letter  of  mine,  describing  a  print 
washing  wheel,  appeared  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  ;  an 
account  of  the  wheel  also  appeared  in  The  British  Journal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Almanac  for  1888  ;  and,  in  the  Year-Book  for  1888,  Mr.  F.  C. 
Beach  not  only  describes  it,  but  has  cleverly  drawn  a  picture  of  it  derived 
from  my  very  imperfect  description.  Mr.  Beach  has  added  an  ingenious 
improvement  of  his  own  in  the  form  of  a  rocker  for  developing  dishes. 

I  am  therefore  emboldened  to  send  you  a  diagram  drawn  from  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  wheel  which  I  have  been  using  during  the  past  year. 


W. — Wheel  for  washing  twelve  cabinet  prints.  Diameter  of  wheel, 
two  feet.  Width  of  wheel,  three  inches.  Tin  or  zinc  plates, 
seven  inches  wide  by  six  inches  long. 

It. — Rose,  seven  inches  wide,  perforated  with  a  single  line  of  holes 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  apart. 

T.— Outline  of  trough. 

It  differs  from  Mr.  Beach’s  wheel  in  that  the  tin  or  zinc  plates  carrying 
the  prints  follow  the  curve  of  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  instead  of 
being  fixed  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  I  think  my  arrangement  allows  the 
prints  a  longer  douching  from  the  rose  as  the  wheel  revolves. 

When  once  they  are  wet  nothing  is  required  to  keep  the  prints  in  their 
places,  as  they  adhere  closely  to  the  smooth  plates  on  which  they  are 
laid.  Tin  plates  (from  kerosine  tins,  &c.),  having  joins  in  them,  are 
liable  to  rust ;  a  more  suitable  material  is  zinc,  which  forms  the  lining  of 
many  cases  sent  out  to  India. 

If  the  water  in  the  large  trough  in  which  the  lower  segment  of  the 
wheel  works  is  too  deep,  the  prints  are  apt  to  wash  off.  The  prints  should 
not  be  submerged  more  than  about  one-third  of  an  inch,  and,  to  keep  the 
water  at  this  level,  a  hole  can  be  cut  in  one  side  of  the  trough. 

From  Mr.  Beach’s  experience  and  from  my  own,  the  wheel  seems  to  use 
a  good  deal  of  water,  but  possibly  the  roses  we  use  allow  of  an  unnecessarily 
liberal  supply.  The  wheel,  however,  must  be  very  light,  and  must  work 
easily  if  it  is  to  be  turned  by  a  small  supply  of  water.  My  wheel  is  made 
entirely  of  tin. 

I  hope  in  a  few  months,  when  I  am  settled,  to  make  a  broader  wheel, 
which  will  carry  double  the  number  of  prints.  As  I  am  going  to  a  climate 
in  which  it  pours  heavily  for  five  months  of  the  year,  and  often  without 
cessation  for  two  or  three  weeks,  I  hope  to  be  able  hereafter  to  record  that 
I  have  worked  my  wheel  by  the  rain  itself. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Bcllary,  India.  S,  L.  Dobie,  Surgeon-Major. 


sanstoers  to  gtorreaponttentg. 

P.  S.  L. — Every  photographer  has  his  own  system  of  book-keeping. 

S.  B.— The  paper  is  prepared  abroad,  but  by  whom  we  are  ignorant. 

G.  M.  D. — Chloride  of  lime  is  quite  a  distinct  substance  from  chloride  of  calcium, 

F.  C.  Lambert. — Our  inquiries  not  yet  being  completed  we  shall  answer 
privately  in  a  few  days. 

Dolphin. — Kerr’s  camera  is  only  in  its  initial  stage  and  lias  not  yet  reached  the 
stage  of  being  manufactured  commercially.  Rouch’s  detective  is  near  akin  to  it. 

H.  D. — 1.  Dissolve  the  potassium  sulphide  in  water  before  adding  it  to  the 
hypo  solution. — 2.  If  you  find  it  a  convenience  to  mix  all  together  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  system. 

G.  Whitaker. — The  remedy  we  would  propose  for  the  blistering  would  lie  the 
increasing  to  a  considerable  extent  the  strength  of  the  gelatine— that  is,  for 
paper  like  the  sample  sent.  For  a  fine-surfaced  paper  less  strength  will  sultice. 

W.  Lodia  (Barcelona). — If  there  was  anything  in  apparatus  really  new  at  your 
exhibition  we  should  be  glad  to  have  particulars,  but  we  imagine  that  a  mere 
account  of  the  pictures  exhibited  would  not  possess  any  interest  to  our  readers 

Detective. — By  all  means  have  the  lens  mount  cut  so  as  to  receive  a  slip 
shutter  such  as  you  describe.  We  have  one  in  use  and  obtain  excellent 
results.  Ours  is  propelled  by  a  bit  of  watch  spring  and  is  made  of  vulcanite. 
Call  any  forenoon. 

J.  B. — No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  given  for  mounting  stereoscopic  lenses  a 
given  distance  apart.  If  the  nearest  object  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture 
be  a  considerable  distance  away  then  ought  the  lenses  to  be  wider  apart  than 
when  the  objects  are  quite  near  at  hand. 

S.  S. — From  your  description  of  the  attempts  made  at  enamelling  prints,  every¬ 
thing  ought  to  succeed  ;  but  as  the  prints  refuse  to  strip  from  the  glass,  even 
when  that  has  been  French-chalked  and  the  proofs  quite  dry,  it  is  evident 
that  something  in  your  manipulation  is  at  fault. 

C.  K.  Dalton. — The  print  having  been  given  away  and  reproduced  while  yet 
there  had  been  no  registration  of  it  at  Stationers’  Ilall,  it  is  now  too  late  to 
have  it  made  copyright,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  obtain  such  a  copyright  as  would 
enable  you  to  hold  your  own  in  a  case  of  infringement. 

Claremont. — The  name  you  give  is  that  of  a  maker  of  optical  lanterns.  The 
price  of  a  new  whole-plate  lens  can  be  ascertained  from  the  catalogues  of  the 
makers  and  dealers.  Scarcely  two  are  alike.  Quality  and  the  reputation  of 
the  manufacturers  are  the  leading  factors  in  determining  price. 

“The  Skeleton”  Advertiser,  replying  to  the  humorous  note  in  our  last  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison,  says  he  has  no  objection  to  send  one  of  his  skeleton 
head  rests  for  exhibition  at  any  Metropolitan  club  or  society.  We  presume 
it  will  be  shown  at  the  forthcoming  Convention  in  Birmingham. 

II.  S.  D. — It  is  illegal  to  deodorise  methylated  spirits  of  wine,  as  the  revenue 
would  suffer  were  it  permitted.  But  that  it  is  possible  to  remove  the 
unpleasant  smell,  even  to  the  extent  of  enabling  it  to  be  employed  in 
perfumery,  is  an  undoubted  fact.  It  is,  likewise,  illegal  to  strengthen  it  so 
as  to  render  it  absolute. 

Optics  inquires  :  “Will  you  kindly  inform  me  through  the  medium  of  your 
‘Answers  to  Correspondents’  in  this  week’s  Journal,  what  difference,  if 
any,  there  would  be  in  two  landscape  negatives,  each  10  x  8,  one  taken  with 
a  narrow-angle  or  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  the  other  taken  with  a  wide-angle 
rectilinear  lens,  each  lens  to  be  exactly  thirteen  inches  equivalent  focus,  and 
each  negative  taken  exactly  from  the  same  spot?” — In  reply  :  There  will  be 
no  difference  between  the  two  negatives  obtained  under  the  circumstances 
stated,  that  is,  both  images  will  be  precisely  similar  in  dimensions  and 
proportions,  but  the  diaphragms  must  be  alike  in  both,  and  they  ought  to 
be  sufficiently  small  to  cause  both  to  cover  equally  sharp  to  the  margins  of 
the  plate. 

- + - 


Photographic  Club. — July  11,  1888. — Subject,  Print  and  Plate  Washing. 
Saturday  outing  at  Wimbledon  Park. 

North  London  Photographic  Society. — Subject  for  July  17,  Camera 
Stands.  Outings  :  July  7 Y  Broxbourne ;  July  14,  Waltham  Abbey. 

The  Cellerier  Syndicate. — Heavy  Sentence. — E.  W.  Parkes,  a  solicitor, 
the  founder  of  this  syndicate  and  of  the  London  Photographic  Company,  who, 
a  few  weeks  since,  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of  having  embezzled  a  sum  of 
13,000/.,  was  brought  up  yesterday  (Thursday)  for  judgment.  The  Recorder, 
stating  that  as  a  solicitor  Parkes  must  have  very  well  known  the  consequences 
of  what  he  had  done,  sentenced  him  to  penal  servitude  for  seven  years. 

A  Handsome  Album.— Mr.  Zaehnsdorf,  of  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  the 
eminent  bookbinder,  has  shown  us  a  photographic  album  which  we  believe  to 
be  without  a  rival.  It  is  filled  with  portraits  of  children  in  fancy  costume, 
taken  on  the  occasion  of  a  fancy  dress  ball  given  by  the  Mayor  of  Leicester. 
The  portraits  are  the  work  of  various  local  photographers,  and  the  album  is 
intended  for  presentation  to  the  Mayor  by  the  parents  of  the  children.  Some 
idea  of  its  magnificence  may  be  deduced  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Zaehnsdorf  has 
expended  no  less  than  45/.  upon  its  preparation  and  adornment,  this  being 
quite  exclusive. of  the  photographs. _ . 
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THE  USES  OF  THE  DUSTING-ON  PROCESS. 
Lefroduction  op  Negatives  and  Transparencies;  Printing 
on  Opal,  and  Strengthening  Negatives. 

'he  first  in  our  series  of  uses  of  the  clusting-on  process,  as 
idicated  last  week,  is  the  reproduction  of  negatives. 

Now  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  in  a  print  obtained  from  a 
egative  reproduced  by  this  process,  more  detail  will  sometimes 
e  found  than  in  one  printed  direct  from  the  original  negative, 
'his  requires  explanation,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
elicate  gradations  in  the  shadows  of  a  negative,  which  are 
lerged  into  uniform  darkness  in  a  silver  print,  register  them- 
elves  in  a  more  pronounced  manner  on  a  dusting-on  plate 
han  on  the  chloride  of  silver  paper,  and  are  thus  made  more 
menable  to  the  after  treatment  by  which  they  are  brought 
ato  visibility. 

A  plate  having  been  exposed  under  the  negative,  it  is 
irought  into  the  darkened  room,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
ainutes,  sufficient  to  enable  a  presumably  rather  moist  atmo- 
phere  to  influence  the  surface,  a  quantity  of  very  finely 
sowdered  graphite  (or  blacklead)  is  poured  upon  the  centre, 
,nd  its  distribution  at  once  commenced  by  means  of  a  camel- 
lair  brush,  of  what  may  be  designated  a  large,  fluffy  nature. 
1  swirling  motion  is  the  best  for  ensuring  a  suitable  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  powder,  which  commences  its  adhesion  to  the 
date  in  those  places  most  shielded  from  the  action  of  the  light. 
3erhaps  no  adhesion  at  all  may  take  place  at  first,  but  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  atmospheric  moisture  asserts  itself  on  the  surface 
he  details  are  bound  to  become  developed.  Resist  the  tempta- 
ion  of  allowing  the  breath  to  fall  upon  the  plate,  for  although 
his  would  undoubtedly  hasten  the  development,  yet  is  it 
almost  certain  to  give  rise  to  inequalities.  Much  better  is  it 
o  take  plenty  of  time  and  allow  the  tackiness  of  the  surface 
;o  be  produced  by  the  natural  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  In 
jleveloping,  wonderful  artistic  effects  may  be  produced,  for  in 
hrder  to  produce  certain  results  the  graphite  may  be  brushed 
nore  abundantly  on  some  parts  than  on  others. 

When  the  whole  details  have  been  brought  out  to  the  satis- 
action  of  the  operator,  and  the  superfluous  powder  removed 
3y  a  soft  brush,  the  negative  is  exposed  to  light  for  a  few 
ninutes,  by  which  its  further  powers  of  becoming  tacky  are 
lestroyed. 

In  the  negative  thus  obtained  the  positions  as  regards  right 
xnd  left  are  reversed.  This,  however,  is  an  invaluable  feature, 
permitting,  as  it  does,  of  non-reversed  proofs  being  obtained 
by  several  of  the  mechanical  processes  of  printing  and  by 
carbon  printing  in  single  transfer.  But  by  applying  the  sensi¬ 
tive  varnish  not  directly  to  the  glass  plate,  as  we  have  de¬ 
scribed,  but  upon  a  previously  applied  layer  of  collodion  on 


the  plate,  this  collodion  film  may  afterwards,  by  the  recognised 
methods,  be  stripped  clean  away  from  the  glass,  forming  a 
pellicular  negative  either  side  of  which  may  lie  placed  next 
to  the  surface  on  which  the  print  is  to  be  made. 

In  order  to  reproduce  a  transparency  from  another,  very 
much  the  same  method  of  proceeding  as  that  described  must  be 
adopted.  But  as  graphite,  although  admirable  for  negatives, 
may  not  in  all  cases  produce  a  suitable  tone  in  a  transparency, 
it  is  well  to  know  that  there  are  numerous  pigments  most 
easily  obtainable  in  impalpable  powders  and  of  the  most  varied 
colours.  Some  of  these,  however,  although  of  a  strongly  pro¬ 
nounced  colour  when  looked  upon,  arc  more  or  less  opaque  and 
devoid  of  colour  when  looked  through.  In  selecting  pigmented 
powders  for  a  transparency,  transmitted  and  not  reflected  light 
must  be  employed. 

For  pictures  on  opal  glass  the  colour  of  the  pigments  by  trans¬ 
mitted  light  is  immaterial.  The  development  of  a  large  portrait, 
especially  if  it  is  to  be  vignetted,  demands  the  exercise  of  much 
taste  and  judgment  in  order  to  its  being  rendered  a  work  of 
real  art.  In  no  photographic  process  whatever  is  there  the 
same  room  for  a  display  of  taste  than  in  a  large  opal  portrait 
by  the  dusting-on  method.  This  arises  from  the  thorough 
control  possessed  by  the  artist  over  the  application  of  the  pig¬ 
ments ;  for  one  portion  maybe  kept  in  complete  subordination, 
while  to  another  may  be  imparted  the  greatest  desired  degree 
of  prominence. 

In  opal  pictures  it  is  essential  that  the  bichromate  be  entirely 
removed,  so  as  to  leave  the  whites  pure.  Some  of  the  sensitive 
varnishes  will  stand  being  decolourised  by  water  slightly  acidu¬ 
lated  with  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  but  others  will  succumb 
to  such  treatment.  In  this  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  sub¬ 
stitute  alcohol  for  the  water.  Place  the  picture  in  a  bath 
of  slightly  acidulated  alcohol,  and  allow  to  remain  until  all 
yellowness  has  disappeared. 

For  strengthening  a  weak  negative  in  whole  or  in  part  this 
process  is  well  adapted. 

The  negative,  having  been  varnished,  receives  a  coating  of 
the  sensitive  layer  on  its  face.  When  dried,  the  glass  side  or 
back  of  the  negative  is  exposed  to  light  for  the  requisite  time, 
which  depends  altogether  upon  the  power  of  the  light,  and 
powdered  graphite  is  applied  by  the  brush,  as  already  described. 
Those  parts  of  the  negative  which  are  more  or  less  semi-oj  aque 
having  shielded  the  bichromatised  layer  from  luminous  action, 
such  protected  parts  become  tacky  in  proportion  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  them  by  the  negative,  and  thus  take  on  more 
powder  when  applied  by  the  dusting  brush,  the  result  being 
that  as  much  intensity  is  imparted  to  the  originally  weak 
negative  as  need  be  desired.  M  c  have  tried  many  pigments 
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for  this  purpose,  but  as  yet  have  found  nothing  to  surpass 
plumbago.  If,  through  lack  of  judgment  in  determining  the 
exposure,  the  required  density  of  negative  has  not  been 
obtained  at  first,  it  is  only  necessary  to  apply  a  second  coating 
of  the  sensitive  mixture  and  proceed  as  before.  No  one  can 
realise  how  much  intensity  can  by  this  process  he  imparted  to 
a  thin,  feeble  negative  unless  he  tries  it.  In  this  application 
one  portion  of  the  negative  may  he  forced,  leaving  other  parts 
in  subordination. 

The  remaining  uses  of  the  dusting-on  process  must  form  the 
theme  of  a  concluding  article  on  the  subject. 

— - - - * - 

MERCURIAL  INTENSIFICATION. 

There  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  a  negative  developed 
up  to  correct  printing  density  is  preferable  to  one  which  is 
“  doctored  ”  into  correct  form,  if  only  because  of  the  loss  of 
time  involved  in  the  employment  of  a  series  of  after  processes 
required  for  such  methods.  If,  instead  of  using  the  term 
“preferable,”  we  said  “superior,”  we  should  but  echo  the 
opinion  of  the  vast  majority  of  photographers ;  we  prefer, 
however,  to  steer  a  middle  course  in  this  respect,  for,  though 
a  cloud  hangs  over  the  reputation  of  some  intensified  negatives, 
we  are  bound  to  admit  that  some  of  the  finest  pictures  it  has 
been  our  privilege  to  inspect  were  from  negatives  that  had 
been  brought  to  full  printing  density  by  further  treatment 
after  fixation.  Again,  too,  the  voice  of  the  practised  expert- 
must  always  be  listened  to  in  matters  of  disputed  practice, 
and  we  well  remember  being  credibly  informed  by  a  gentleman 
who  held  the  post  of  chief  operator  in  a  large  establishment 
that  he  intensified  every  negative  lie  took  by  the  bichloride  of 
mercury  process.  This  at  a  time  when  the  obtaining  density 
by  “pyro”  and  silver  was  the  accepted  process  of  the  day,  and 
in  almost  every  one’s  hands.  We  therefore  consider  that  the 
question  of  the  artistic  merits  of  an  intensified  negative  is 
decidedly  an  open  one ;  it  is  one  to  be  solved  not  ex  cathedra, 
but  only  by  a  general  consensus  of  opinion. 

But  the  permanency  or  fugacity  of  the  effect  should  be  no 
matter  of  opinion,  and  the  general  belief  is  that  mercurially 
intensified  negatives  cannot  be  relied  on.  Unfortunately,  time 
alone  can  be  the  true  arbiter  upon  this  point,  and  gelatine 
negatives,  which  alone  have  interest  for  us  at  the  present  time, 
have  had  a  shorter  period  of  probation  than  their  older  brethren 
of  the  wet  plate  epoch.  Quite  sufficient-,  however,  to  make  or 
mar  the  reputation  of  mercury.  Let  us  see  how  the  matter 
stands.  It  is  no  doubt  within  the  experience  of  many  old  hands 
that  negatives  intensified  by  mercury  have  successfully  with¬ 
stood  for  twenty  and  thirty  years  all  adverse  influences  they 
have  been  exposed  to,  while  others  have  succumbed  entirely. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  gelatine  experiences  ;  but  the  un¬ 
fortunate  aspect  of  the  question  is  the  want  of  trustworthy 
data  all  through  as  to  the  various  modes  in  which  negatives 
under  examination  were  intensified,  so  as  to  enable  the  inquirer 
to  separate  the  good  from  the  bad. 

With  these  facts  before  us  we  made  the  commencement  some 
twelve  months  ago  of  a  serious  investigation  in  this  direction, 
the  few  preliminary  facts  gleaned  in  connexion  with  vrhich  we 
may  now  set  before  our  readers.  The  first  steps  wrere  to 
ascertain  whether  any  negatives  intensified  by  mercury  could 
be  proved  to  have  withstood  the  action  of  time.  Proof  enough 
and  to  spare  was  obtainable  on  this  point  with  regard  both  to 
collodion  and  gelatine  negatives,  but  when  it  came  to  ascer- 
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taming  the  exact  process  and  manner  of  intensification,  tin 
difficulties  were  very  great.  Wc  handled  gelatine  negative.- 
that  had  faded,  and,  also,  those  that  seemed  in  petfecH 
condition,  and  it  was  very  unfortunate  that  so  little  inUnnu 
tion  of  value  was  obtainable  that  would  enable  us  to  collate  tin. 
methods  with  advantage.  This  much  was  certain,  that  tin 
failures  where  iodino  had  been  employed  far  exceeded  thus 
where  the  older  and  simpler  proeesseshad  been  made  use  of.  hut 
though  it  is  the  fact  that  where  fading  had  taken  place  iodine 
w7as  usually  the  defaulter,  yet  at  the  same  time  negatives  were 
to  be  seen  in  which  iodine  had  been  undoubtedly  used,  but 
where  not  a  trace  of  fading  had  exhibited  itself.  We  saw  a 
negative  which  had  been  partially  intensified  by  the  Edwards’s 
process  many  years  ago  in  perfect  condition,  and  without  .it  the 
present  time  having  any  intention  whatever  of  examining  the. 
merits  of  all  such  processes,  we  will  look  at  that  as  a  typical 
iodine  process,  and  the  whitening  by  bichloride  followed  by 
blackening  with  ammonia  as  typical  of  the  non-iodine  processes. 

It  is  evident  that  the  method  involving  least  expenditure  of 
trouble  and  that  is  simplest  in  action  will  be  most  favoured ; 
hence,  as  a  process  of  general  adoption,  we  selected  the  latter 
method,  and  intensified  a  series  of  negatives  by  its  aid,  that  is 
to  say,  after  well  washing  after  fixing  we  immersed  them  in  a 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  and,  again  washing,  put  them 
into  another  dish  containing  a  dilute  solution  of  ammonia. 
Note  was  taken  of  these,  and  they  were  then  stored  with 
others  in  open  racks,  and  one  larger  one  was  reserved  for 
special  treatment.  This  was  twelve  months  ago.  Over  the 
whole  of  the  back  of  this  negative  we  pasted  a  piece  of  thick 
brown  paper,  out  of  which,  in  different  parts,  we  cut  small 
squares,  thus  leaving  the  image  only  visible  from  the  back  in 
these  few'  spots.  We  left  the  negative  unvarnished,  so  as  to 
give  it-  the  most  severe  test,  and  then  placed  it  close  to  a 
window  with  a  direct  south  light,  the  film  away  from  the  light. 
We  have  now',  after  this  lapse  of  time,  examined  the  negatives. 
AH  are  still  in  perfect  condition.  The  paper  backing  was 
cleared  awxay  from  the  larger  one,  and  the  plate  carefully 
examined.  There  wTas  but  the  faintest  trace  of  difference 
between  those  parts  exposed  to  the  light  for  that  period  and 
those  protected  by  the  backing ;  practically  the  negative  was 
unaltered,  except  that,  looking  at  its  face,  an  appearance  as 
though  of  metallic  scum  wras  visible — this,  how’ever,  did  not 
interfere  with  the  printing  quality  of  the  negative,  and  was 
doubtlessly  caused  by  the  action  of  air  on  the  unprotected  film. 
We  do  not  anticipate  that  there  w’ould  have  been  any  change 
to  be  seen  if  the  plate  had  been  varnished  at  the  outset. 

Having  thus  far  proved  the  possibility  of  keeping  a  mcrcuri- 
ally  intensified  plate  (and  it  is  well  known  that  if  such  a  nega¬ 
tive  does  change,  the  manifestation  of  commencing  change  is  not 
usually  delayed  for  a  very  long  time),  a  more  difficult  aspect  of 
the  matter  presents  itself.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  take  a 
series  of  test  plates,  and  point  out  to  them  as  perfect  examples 
of  a  process.  The  next  step  to  be  taken  is  to  make  a  series  of 
negatives  which  will  fade,  and  thus,  by  attaining  the  power  of 
eliminating  obnoxious  methods,  arrive  at  a  process  which  is  not 
only  good  of  itself  but  the  evil  side  of  which  is  sufficiently 
prominently  exhibited  that  any  one,  even  the  tyro,  can  avoid 
it.  We  have  now  such  a  series  of  experiments  in  hand,  and  in 
course  of  time  we  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  record  their 
results. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  we  would  desire  to  point  out  a 
very  important  modification  of  the  process,  which,  though 
most-  simple,  seems  to  be  very  little  known.  Many  who  dis- 
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cuss  this  method  of  intensification  object  to  it  on  the  grounds 
that  it  does  not  admit  of  modification,  though,  again,  others 
advise  that,  by  varying  the  time  of  immersion  in  the  mercury 
bath  before  complete  whitening  has  taken  place,  different 
degrees  of  density  may  be  obtained.  There  are  two  objections 
to  this  method — the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  exact  time 
when  the  negative  should  be  removed  from  the  solution,  and, 
again,  the  great  uncertainty  of  the  composition  of  the  image  at 
each  stage,  and  the  consequent  state  of  dubiety  as  regards 
keeping  powers.  The  little  regarded  (if  known)  modification 
we  allude  to  is  the  power  we  possess  of  diminishing  the  in¬ 
creased  density  imparted  by  the  mercury  to  any  required 
extent  by  simply  immersing  the  plate  in  “  hypo.”  The  re¬ 
duction  can  be  watched  and  the  plate  removed  a  short  time 
before  the  desired  point  is  reached,  as  the  action  continues 
for  a  little  while  till  the  hypo  is  washed  out. 

So  far  yve  may  say  that  this  oldest  and  simplest  of  forms  for 
intensifying  with  mercury  promises  to  prove  quite  permanent, 
and  we  also  show  how  the  amount  of  density  is  under  complete 
and  easy  control. 

- ♦ - 

PROCESSES  OF  THE  PAST,  AND  WHAT  WAS 
ACCOMPLISHED  WITH  THEM. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  amateurs  who  have  only  entered 
the  ranks  of  photography  during  the  last  few  years,  evidently 
labour  under  an  entire  misconception  as  to  what  was  possible, 
and  what  was  actually  accomplished,  with  the  different  processes 
in  vogue  prior  to  the  introduction  of  gelatino-bromide  plates. 
Many  professionals,  too,  there  are,  whose  knowledge  of  photo¬ 
graphy  extends  only  to  the  use  of  dry  plates,  and  who  have 
never  worked  with  the  collodion  process  or  even  seen  a  wet 
plate  prepared  and  developed,  are  as  equally  in  the  dark  as  to 
what  used  to  be  done  in  days  gone  by. 

Most  of  those  with  this  limited  experience  when  they  see 
plates  stated  to  be  twenty,  forty,  sixty,  or  more  times  as 
sensitive  as  wet  collodion,  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  old 
collodion  process  was  an  extremely  slow  one,  and  that  very 
little  could  be  accomplished  with  it  in  the  way  of  rapid 
exposures.  This  is  not  unnatural,  for  if  a  so-called  “  fifty  times” 
plate  requires  an  exposure  of,  say,  six  seconds  for  a  fully-exposed 
negative,  it  follows  that  an  old  wet  plate  would,  under 
similar  conditions,  necessitate  an  exposure  of  no  less  than  five 
minutes.  To  those  who  may  have  become  imbued  with  these 
ideas,  we  may  state  that  “  instantaneous  ”  pictures  were  taken 
more  than  thirty  years  back  on  wet  collodion,  and  ten  or  a 
dozen  years  before  that  by  the  still  slower  process— the 
Daguerreotype ;  furthermore,  that  many  of  these  pictures  for 
instantaneity,  coupled  with  a  full  exposure,  have  never  been 
surpassed. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Mr.  William  England  took  a  series 
of  instantaneous  stereoscopic  pictures  of  the  streets  of  Paris, 
and,  about  the  same  time,  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  secured  a 
similar  set  of  London  views,  and  Mr.  F.  York  a  series  of  the 
animals  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  all  of  which  have  not  yet 
been  surpassed,  except  for  size.  It  may  be  stated,  however, 
that  all  these  gentlemen  used  lenses  of  the  portrait  form,  while 
those  employed  for  modern  pictures  of  the  same  class  have  been 
of  the  “  rapid  ”  type.  Still,  as  we  have  said  before,  instanta¬ 
neous  pictures  by  the  wet  process  were  not  only  a  possibility  but 
were  produced  on  an  extensive  scale  commercially.  Mr.  G.  W. 
Wilson  also  took  an  extensive  series  of  instantaneous  seascapes 
about  this  time,  with  breaking  waves,  &c.,  which  were  very 
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perfect,  and  he  used  single  lenses  for  the  purpose,  and  his 
“  instantaneous  shutter”  was  simply  his  Scotch  bonnet,  used 
adroitly.  With  regard  to  the  qualities  of  the  pictures  obtained 
with  wet  collodion  nothing  need  be  said,  they  are  too  well 
known. 

It  may  bo  interesting  to  many  of  our  younger  readers  to 
glance  back  and  show  what  was  accomplished,  both  in  the  way 
of  rapid  exposures  and  other  qualities,  at  still  earlier  periods 
than  those  just  alluded  to.  The  Daguerreotype  is,  or  was — for 
with  the  processes  now  to  be  referred  to  we  shall  speak  in  the 
past  tense,  inasmuch  as  they  have  for  the  most  part  become 
practically  obsolete — a  process  which  was  capable  of  yielding 
excellent  results.  For  delicacy  and  fineness  of  detail  it  may 
be  said  to  be  almost  without  a  rival,  while  it  is  one  of  the  most 
permanent  of  photographic  processes  known.  It  was  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  slow  process  in  its  earliest  days,  but  was  improved  in  this 
respect  later  on,  as  existing  results  will  prove.  Mr.  John 
Werge  has  still,  we  believe,  some  instantaneous  Daguerreo¬ 
types  of  vessels  going  at  full  speed,  which  he  took  something 
like  forty  years  ago.  These  pictures  are  as  sharp  and  perfect 
as  any  taken  on  modern  dry  plates. 

The  calotype  process  of  Fox  Talbot  many  imagine  to  have 
been  much  slower  than  it  really  was.  Undoubtedly  it  was  a 
slow  process,  but  still  it  was  sufficiently  rapid  to  be  used  commer¬ 
cially  for  portraiture  in  the  studio  even  in  London  and  other 
large  towns.  The  wax  paper  process  was  still  slower,  but  it 
was  very  extensively  used  for  landscapes  and  architecture,  and 
capital  negatives  it  yielded  with  details  almost  rivalling  those 
on  glass.  At  one  of  the  recent  meetings  of  the  Photographic 
Club  that  veteran  photographer,  Mr.  Frank  Hacs,  exhibited  a 
very  fine  collection  of  wax  paper  negatives  and  prints  from 
them  taken  by  himself  about  thirty  years  ago  in  a  roller 
slide.  The  fineness  of  the  detail  in  the  negatives,  their 
vigour,  and  the  permanence  of  the  prints  therefrom,  appeared 
to  take  most  of  the  members  present  by  surprise.  These 
negatives — twelve  inches  by  ten — were  all  taken  with  a  single 
lens,  yet  there  was  no  apparent  distortion. 

The  albumen  was  also  a  very  slow  process  as  usually  worked. 
But  slow  as  it  was,  one  of  the  most  rapid  pictures  ever 
taken  was  by  it  in  a  slightly  modified  form.  Fox  Talbot, 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  in  1851,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
perfectly  sharp  and  well-defined  negative  of  some  printed  matter 
pasted  on  a  rapidly  revolving  wheel,  by  the  flash  light  obtained 
by  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  battery.  In  England  the  albumen 
process  never  met  with  the  favour  that  it  did  on  the  Continent, 
where  it  was  worked  to  great  perfection  ;  we  have  in  our  mind 
just  now  some  exceedingly  fine  pictures  of  large  dimensions — 
something  like  eighteen  by  fifteen— by  this  process  which 
were  taken  by  MacPherson,  of  Rome.  One  of  the  largest  ap¬ 
plications  of  the  albumen  process  has,  however,  been  the 
production  of  transparencies,  for  which  purpose  it  still  holds 
its  own  for  premier  excellence.  The  transparencies  made  by 
Ferrier,  Soullier,  and  Clousard,  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
have  never  been  excelled  by  any  other  process.  With  neither 
of  the  processes  by  which  transparencies  are  now  made  has  it 
been  asserted  that  they  surpass  albumen.  The  most  that 
has  been  claimed  for  any  of  the  modern  methods  is  that  they 
equal  or  rival  the  albumen  process.  This  process,  old  as  it  is, 
we  are  pleased  to  say  is  not  yet  obsolete,  as  it  is  still  largely 
employed  on  the  Continent  in  the  production  of  lantern  and 
stereoscopic  slides. 

Amongst  the  rapid  pictures  obtained  in  the  xeiy  eaily  days 
of  photography,  both  on  paper  and  on  glass,  many  of  our  older 
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readers  will  no  doubt  recall  to  mind  the  pictures  of  large  size 
of  breaking  waves,  animals,  &c.,  by  Le  Gray,  Count  Montizon, 
and  others. 

From  the  foregoing  our  younger  readers  will  see  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  that  has  been  achieved  in  photography  with 
gelatine  processes,  and  with  patent  instantaneous  shutters, 
very  little  has  been  done  with  them  which  was  not  accom¬ 
plished  —  and  equally  as  well,  too  —  long  anterior  to  their 
introduction.  The  results,  it  is  true,  could  only  be  attained 
at  greater  inconvenience,  and  necessitated  more  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  operator,  still  they  were  secured,  and  cannot 
now  be  gainsaid, 

- - — — « ♦- - — 

Fhom  the  “  Correspondence  ”  column  this  week  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  annual  gathering  of  the  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  now  close  upon  us.  This  event  takes  place  during  the 
week  commencing  Monday,  23rd  inst.,  on  the  evening  of  which  day  the 
Mayor  of  Birmingham  (Alderman  Maurice  Pollack)  will  open  the 
proceedings  at  a  conversazione.  From  the  programme  before  us 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  numerous  photographers  who  will  be 
present  at  the  Birmingham  meeting  will  have  a  good  time  of  it,  for 
several  papers  on  valuable  and  interesting  topics  are  to  be  forth¬ 
coming,  which  will  provoke  equally  valuable  discussions ;  several  very 
enticing  excursions  have  been  arranged,  and  the  show  of  pictures, 
apparatus,  and  appliances  generally  will  be  good.  It  is  known  by 
several  that  special  facilities  for  travelling  from  London  to  Birming¬ 
ham  are  to  be  afforded,  and  metropolitan  photographers  who  desire  to 
share  the  advantages  of  this  should  make  early  application  to  Mr. 
Briginshaw,  the  Hon.  Secretary. 


In  the  production  of  the  cheap  opal  pictures  now  being  sold  by 
stationers  and  others,  the  carbon  process  has  hitherto  reigned  supreme ; 
but  it  is  now  likely  to  have  a  formidable  rival  in  AVoodburytype. 
This  process,  we  learn,  is  now  being  extensively  employed  for  this 
class  of  work.  Any  process  by  which  the  pictures  are  produced 
mechanically  must  necessarily  be  an  immense  advantage  over  those 
dependent  upon  the  action  of  light  for  each  individual  impression. 
More  particularly  is  this  the  case  when  large  numbers  are  required  in 
a  short  time  or  during  dull  weather.  That  the  Woodburytype 
process  is  undoubtedly  capable  of  yielding  the  finest  possible  results 
on  glass  is  beyond  question — lantern  slides  made  by  it  are  amongst 
the  very  finest  that  are  produced  commercially.  Why  should  not 
results  equal  to  them  be  obtained  on  opal  P  And  they  could  certainly 
be  made  more  cheaply,  though  the  price  at  which  carbon  prints, 
we  are  informed,  on  opal  are  now  being  made  would  certainly  astonish 
most  of  our  readers  if  they  -were  published.  So  low  indeed  are  they, 
that  except  for  extremely  cheap  labour,  and  at  “piece  work,”  the 
thing  would  be  an  impossibility. 


As  we  predicted  some  time  back,  the  opportunity  for  obtaining  spring 
effects  this  year  was  but  of  brief  duration.  Since,  however,  the  trees 
have  acquired  their  full  foliage  the  elements,  in  most  parts  of  the 
country,  have  been  very  unpropitious  for  landscape  photography, 
much  to  the  disappointment  of  many  amateurs  who  are  taking  their 
annual  photographic  holiday.  Professional  portraitists,  as  a  rule,  are 
just  now  complaining  loudly  of  bad  trade.  A  long  and  dreary  winter, 
followed  by  a  short,  or  no,  spring,  and  a  continuance  of  unseasonable 
atmospheric  conditions,  are  not  conducive  to  business.  Appointments 
for  sittings,  we  are  told,  are  as*  frequently  broken  as  not,  owing  to 
the  inclement  state  of  the  weather. 


Fhom  the  meteorological  report  for  the  month  of  June,  just  issued,  it 
appears  that  the  mean  temperature  throughout  the  British  Isles  was 
considerably  below  the  average  for  the  last  ten  years,  while,  in  most 
parts,  the  rainfall  was  considerably  in  excess.  Sunshine,  as  most  are 
aware,  was  very  deficient  for  the  season.  In  respect  of  this,  Scotland 
seems  to  have  been  most  favoured,  as  there,  in  some  parts,  it  appeared 
to  the  extent  of  forty  per  cent,  of  its  possible  duration,  while  in  the 


midland  counties  it  was  but  twenty-eight  por  cent.  In  London, 
during  the  month,  the  sun  was  seen  but  for  three  hours  out  of  every 
ten  it  was  above  the  horizon.  During  the  half  year  just  ended,  there 
were  but  two  weeks  when  the  temperature  generally,  for  the  whole 
country,  was  above  the  average,  and  that  was  in  January  and  March. 
There  has  also  been  a  great  deficiency  on  the  average  of  bright  sun¬ 
shine  during  the  entire  half  year,  amounting  to  no  less  than  150  hours 
in  the  east  of  England,  to  130  in  the  south  and  in  the  Channel  Llauds, 
Little  wonder  that  photographers  complain  of  the  weather. 


Some  short  time  back  we  commented  on  a  patent  which  had  been 
obtained  for  taking  portraits  automatically  by  simply  dropping  a  coin 
into  the  apparatus.  Now  portraits,  though  not  of  the  individual 
depositing  the  coin,  but  of  theatrical  celebrities,  and  good  ones,  too, 
are  to  be  had  for  a  penny  each  from  “  automatic  boxes  ”  placed  in  the 
streets,  at  railway  stations,  and  other  public  places  in  London.  These 
pictures  are  produced — or,  at  least,  those  we  have  seen — by  the 
Woodbury  type  process,  from  negatives  by  some  of  the  West  End 
photographers.  These  pictures,  as  we  have  said,  are  good  in  quality, 
and  some  we  have  seen  are  really  superior  to  many  of  the  same 
subjects,  and  by  the  same  artists,  which  are  sold  by  stationers  at  a 
shilling  each. 


Competition  is  very  keen  in  photography  at  the  present  time,  but  is 
it  not  a  mistaken  policy  for  photographers  to  furnish  portraits  to  be 
retailed  for  a  penny,  while  the  shopkeeper  is  charged  six  or  eight 
times  the  price,  wholesale,  for  those  of  the  same  person,  and  taken 
by  the  same  operator?  Especially  as  the  penny  picture  has  the 
advantage  of  being  made  by  a  permanent  process,  while  the  more 
expensive  one  is  a  fugitive  silver  print.  If  good  portraits  continue  to 
be  vended  from  street  boxes  for  a  penny  each  the  public  cannot  be 
expected  to  pay  a  shilling  for  similar  subjects  at  the  shops,  neither 
can  the  shopkeeper  be  expected  to  pay  six  or  eight  shillings  a-dozen 
for  portraits  which  can  be  obtained  “  automatically  ”  at  a  penny 
a-piece.  Furthermore,  in  face  of  these  cheap  productions,  private 
individuals  will  naturally  begin  to  inquire  why  they  are  charged  so 
much  for  duplicates  of  their  portraits  while  those  of  other  people  are 
to  be  had  for  such  a  nominal  sum.  These  low  prices,  coupled  with 
the  knowledge  acquired  from  amateur  friends  as  to  the  cost  of  the 
materials,  will  not,  we  fear,  conduce  to  the  maintenance  of  remunera¬ 
tive  prices,  even  for  the  higher  class  of  portraiture.  From  a  business 
point  of  view  the  thing  is  a  mistake,  and  is  to  be  condemned,  as  it 
will  certainly  not  tend  to  elevate  the  status  of  photography  with  the 
public. 


A  new  Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade  Marks  Bill — or  rather  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  Act  of  1883 — was  introduced  and  read  a  second  time  in 
the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Onslow  one  day  last  week.  The 
amendments  are,  for  the  most  part,  matters  of  detail,  and  will  not 
really  alter  the  principle  of  the  present  law.  There  are,  however, 
one  or  two  innovations,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  one  is  to 
extend  the  Act  to  the  Channel  Islands.  The  proposed  amendments 
are  mostly  founded  on  the  recommendation  of  a  Departmental  Com¬ 
mittee.  As  the  Bill  has  not  yet  passed,  and  possibly  will  not  pass 
without  alteration  and  further  amendment,  we  shall  withhold  any 
comment  for  the  present,  especially  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  modifications  that  will  in  any  way  affect  photographic  patentees 
in  particular. 


On  the  subject  of  patents,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  Act  of 
1883,  as  it  stands,  is  duly  appreciated  by  inventors  generally.  The 
annual  report  of  the  Comptroller-General  of  Patents  shows  that  the 
number  of  patents  granted  during  last  year,  to  which  photography— 
as  our  weekly  notices  proved — contributed  its  full  quota,  was  greater 
than  in  any  other  since  the  passing  of  the  Act.  The  number  for  1887 
was  18,051,  as  against  17,176  for  1886,  and  that  too  was  in  excess  of 
any  previous  year.  In  the  matter  of  designs,  some  two  thousand 
more  were  registered  last  year  than  the  year  before,  which,  again, 
was  in  excess  of  all  previous  years.  About  a  hundred  less  trade 
marks  were,  however,  registered  last  year  than  in  1886.  Out  of  the 
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18,000  patents  granted  during  the  past  year,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
see  on  how  many  of  them  the  fourth  year’s  fee  will  be  paid,  more 
particularly  on  those  relating  to  photography  and  photographic 
appliances. 

- - 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

EXCURSION  V.— KENILWORTH  AND  STONELEIGH. 

Kenilworth  stands  half-way  between  Coventry  and  Warwick,  being 
five  miles  distant  from  either  town.  It  is  connected  with  these  towns 
by  a  branch  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway. 

Getting  out  at  Kenilworth  Station  we  find  a  small  omnibus  waiting 
to  convey  visitors  to  the  Castle,  and  as  the  driver  puts  the  distance 
at  a  “  mile  and  a  quarter,”  while  his  modest  remuneration  is  “  sixpence 
only,”  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity.  The  town  of 
Kenilworth  itself  is  a  long,  straggling  affair,  Castle  End — where  the 
famous  ruins  are — being  a  sort  of  offshoot  on  the  north-west  side. 

Arrived  on  the  spacious  green  which  fronts  the  Castle,  we  refresh 
at  the  “Queen  and  Castle,”  and  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Styles’s 
(the  proprietor’s)  young  son  is  the  possessor  of  a  “  red  room,”  so  that 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  changing  plates.  Turning  round,  we 
soon  set  up  our  cameras  and  get  a  picture  of  the  lordly  Gate  House — • 
grander  than  many  an  entire  castle — which  was  built  by  Robert 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester  (Queen  Elizabeth’s  favoui’ite)  in  1570.  An 
extra  charge  of  sixpence  is  made  for  admission  to  the  Gate  House 
(which  is  still  used  as  a  dwelling),  and  it  contains  a  finely  carved 
chimney-piece  which  bears  the  arms  and  cognisance  of  the  Earl. 

A  morning  light  is  most  suitable  for  this  picture  taken  from  the 
Green,  and  the  same  time  of  the  day  is  best  for  the  grand  general 
view  of  the  Castle,  which  is  got  by  retracing  one’s  steps  a  little  way 
along  the  Station-road,  crossing  the  ford,  and  entering  the  wood  by  a 
stile  on  the  right.  Here  we  find  a  bridge  and  some  remains  of 
Mortimer’s  Tower,  which  improve  the  foreground.  All  the  low 
meadow  ground  stretching  away  to  the  west  was  formerly  occupied  by 
a  lake. 

Returning  to  the  Green,  we  pay  the  admission  fee  of  threepence, 
and  enter  the  extensive  Base  Court ;  if  it  be  afternoon  the  light  will 
serve  for  a  view  of  the  Gate  House  from  this  side.  The  Castle  had  an 
outer  wall  studded  by  five  towers,  and  enclosing  a  space  of  more  than 
seven  acres.  In  the  centre  of  this  space  are  the  ruins  of  one  of  the 
grandest  specimens  of  English  mediarval  and  sixteenth  century 
architecture.  Standing  in  the  Base  Court  facing  the  ruins,  we  see  on 
the  right  hand  the  immense  pile  of  Caesar’s  Tower,  a  Norman  keep 
built  by  Geoffrey  de  Clinton  about  1150.  Facing  this,  on  the  left,  is 
the  equally  lofty,  but  much  less  strongly  built,  Leicester’s  Buildings, 
the  work  of  that  Earl  whose  guest  here  Queen  Elizabeth  was  in  1506, 
1568,  and  1575.  These  two  great  towers  were  formerly  connected  by 
King  Henry’s  Lodgings,  but  of  these  scarcely  a  trace  remains,  and  we 
walk  over  their  site  into  the  Inner  Court.  Of  the  other  portions  of 
the  Castle  we  need  only  name  the  Strong  Tower  (or  Mervyn’s  Tower, 
as  Sir  Walter  Scott  calls  it)  at  the  north-west  angle,  connected  with 
Caesar’s  Tower  by  the  Three  Kitchens.  The  west  front  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  mainly  occupied  by  the  magnificent  Great  Hall,  the  work  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  “time-honoured  Lancaster,”  about  1380,  and  he  also 
erected  the  White  Hall,  the  Presence  Chamber,  and  the  Privy 
Chamber,  which  stretch  along  the  south  side.  By  staircases  access 
can  still  be  gained  to  certain  galleries  (from  which  good  pictures  of 
the  Great  Hall,  &c.,  can  be  obtained)  and  to  the  top  of  the  Strong- 
Tower. 

Wandering  round  this  ancient  demesne  camera  in  hand,  the  photo¬ 
grapher  must  “  walk  with  the  sun,”  and  take  his  pictures  according  to 
the  disposition  of  that  luminary.  A  flock  of  sheep  is  usually  to  be 
found  in  the  Base  Court,  and  by  a  little  skilful  driving,  some  of  the 
animaLs  may  be  caused  to  occupy  positions  in  which  they  will  wonder¬ 
fully  improve  the  composition. 

Leaving  the  Castle  after  expending  some  seven  or  eight  plates  upon 
the  interior,  we  turn  to  the  left  along  the  Green  and -soon  reach  the 
grassy  meadows  along  the  west  front.  Here,  good  afternoon  and 
evening  views  of  the  entire  ruins  can  be  obtained  ;  and  here,  if  we 
have  Kenihcorth  in  our  pocket,  we  can  read  Scott’s  most  admirable 
description,  penned  from  notes  taken  on  this  very  spot. 

“  The  outer  wall  of  this  splendid  and  gigantic  structure  enclosed 
seven  acres,  a  part  of  which  was  occupied  by  extensive  stables,  and 
by  a  pleasure  garden  with  its  trim  arbours  and  parterres,  and  the  rest 
formed  the  large  base  court,  or  outer  yard  of  the  noble  castle.  The 
lordly  structure  itself,  which  rose  near  the  centre  of  this  spacious 
enclosure,  was  composed  of  a  huge  pile  of  magnificent  castellated 
buildings,  apparently  of  different  ages,  surrounding  an  inner  court, 


and  bearing  in  the  names  attached  to  each  portion  of  the  magnificent 
mass,  and  in  the  armorial  bearings  which  were  there  blazoned,  the 

emblems  of  mighty  chiefs  who  had  long  passed  away . The 

external  wall  of  this  royal  castle  was,  on  the  <  1 1 1 1 1  and  west  sides* 
adorned  and  defended  by  a  lake,  partlv  artificial,  across  which 
Leicester  had  construe! ed  a  stately  bridge  that  Elizabeth  might  enter 
the  Castle  by  a  path  hitherto  untrodden,  instead  of  the  usual  entrance 
to  the  northward,  over  which  he  had  erected  a  gatehouse  or  barbican 
which  still  exists,  and  is  equal  in  extent  and  suj>erior  in  architecture 
to  the  baronial  castle  of  many  a  northern  chief.  Beyond  the  lake 
lay  an  extensive  chase,  full  of  red  deer,  fallow  deer,  roes,  and  every 
species  of  game,  and  abounding  with  lofty  trees,  from  amongst  which 
the  extended  front  and  massive  towers  of  the  Castle  were  seen  to  rise 
in  majesty  and  beauty.”  After  Dudley’s  death  in  158*,  his  e>tat<-,  were 
seized  by  the  Crown.  3  he  Castle  was  partly  demolished  In  Cromwell's 
soldiers,  but  after  the  Restoration  it  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  to 
the  Lari  of  Rochester,  from  whose  family  it  passed  by  marriage  to 
that  of  the  present  possessor,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

^  No  one  who  visits  Kenilworth  ought  to  return  without  paving  a 
visit  to  the  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  situated  five  minutes’  walk 
north-east  of  the  Castle.  In  the  graveyard  are  some  rem&i 
the  fine  Augustine  Abbey  founded  by  De  Clinton  in  1 159;  the  Gate¬ 
way  is  in  good  preservation,  and  the  beautiful  Norman  doorwav  in  the 
adjoining  church  is  believed  to  have  formerly  been  the  entrance  to  the 
Abbey.  The  afternoon  light  is  best.  On  my  last  half-day’s  visit  to 
Kenilworth  (on  May  19th),  I  obtained  fifteen  negatives  on  Eastman 
paper  (in.  roll  holder),  giving  an  average  midday  exposure  of  six 
seconds  with  /T. 

Two  miles  east  of  Kenilworth  stands  Lord  Leigh’s  fine  mansion  of 
Stoneleigh  in  a  spacious  deer  park,  and  with  fine  pleasure  grounds 
sloping  down  to  the  Avon.  Adjoining  the  Italian  front  of  the  man-inn 
is  the  fine  old  Gateway  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  built  here  in  1154. 
The  village  church,  a  mile  north  of  the  Abbey ]  contains  some  good 
Norman  work,  and  a  very  fine  Norman  font.  l-Tom  Stoneleigh  it  is  a 
pleasant  four  miles’  walk  northward  through  the  villages  of  Baginton 
and  Stivichall  to  Coventry.  Talbot  Archer. 

- ♦ - - 

GELATINO-BROMIDE  VERSUS  WET  COLLODION  FOR 
LANTERN  TRANSPARENCIES. 

III. 

With  respect  to  the  cost  of  working  wet  collodion  as  against 
gelatino-bromide  dry  plates,  a  very  little  consideration  will  at  once 
show  that  on  economical  grounds  the  advantage  lies  with  collodion. 
A  plate  coated  with  collodion  and  which  has  to  be  discarded  on 
account  of  some  failure  in  manipulation,  is  always  ready  to  be  cleaned 
up  and  used  over  again  ;  not  so  with  dry  bromide  plates.  Later  on 
I  shall  inform  my  readers  how  I  use  up  my  soiled  glass.  I  find 
Brooke’s  soap  very  useful  in  the  operation. 

My  readers  will  no  doubt  have  noticed  from  my  remarks,  that  I 
mention  5  x  4  as  the  size  of  the  glasses  I  use  when  making  lantern 
slides  with  wot  collodion.  In  my  practice  I  always  use  this  size,  and 
I  strongly  recommend  all  those  undertaking  this  work  at  first,  at  least, 
not  to  try  it  with  any  smaller  size.  I  have  met  very  careful  workers 
who  could  turn  out  a  slide  now  and  again  with  smaller  size  glass,  but 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  clean  edges  in  development,  it  is  far 
better  to  use  5x4  and  then  cut  down  with  a  glazier's  diamond  to  the 
lantern  size  (whatever  size  is  most  fancied).  After  the  transparency 
is  varnished  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  cutting  down,  in  fact  in  many 
instances  it  is  a  distinct  advantage,  for  it  enables  the  picture  to  be 
cut  just  at  the  very  point  so  as  to  show  exactly  the  daylight  of  the 
slide  most  desired.  I  shall  describe  the  best  way  of  cutting  down  a 
transparency  later  on. 

I  have  met  with  some  gentlemen  who,  on  seeing  me  making 
slides  at  home,  expressed  themselves  surprised  with  the  home  made 
apparatus  I  used.  This  consists  of  my  ordinary  long  extension  dry 
plate  landscape  camera,  and  one  slide  which  1  always  use  b  cause  I 
am  certain  of  its  being  absolutely  true  in  focus  with  the  ground-glass. 
A  plank  of  wood  four  feet  by  one,  and  one  inch  thick,  at  the  end  of 
which  I  have  a  hinged  bracket  enabling  the  plank  to  be  raised  at  the 
end  near  the  window.  An  old  packing  box  fourteen  inches  square 
with  top  and  bottom  knocked  out,  completes  the  whole  apparatus 
absolutely  necessary.  Stay,  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  a 
short  focus  lens  is  required.  I  use  a  rapid  symmetrical  of  four  and  a 
half  inches  focus  with  such,  and  an  old  broken  down  printing  frame, 
the  beginner  is  furnished  with  all  that  is  required  to  project  any 
ordinary  sized  negative  on  the  ground-glass  of  his  camera.  I  would 
suggest,  however,  that  at  the  outer  end  of  the  open  box  there  be 
nailed  in  two  strips  of  wood  to  act  as  a  guide  or  groove,  and  that 
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carriers  for  tlie  different  sizes  of  plates  be  made.  Such  I  find  very 
useful,  and  facilitate  the  -working'  very  much. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  we  are  provided  with  the  above.  The 
modus  operandi  is  as  follows  : — The  negative  is  taken  and  placed  film 
side  next  the  lens  in  the  carrier,  which  is  let  down  the  grooved  guides 
of  tlie  copying  box.  This  will  prevent  any  light  from  passing  through 
the  end  of  the  box  but  that  which  comes  through  the  negatives.  The 
plank  is  then  raised  at  an  angle  by  means  of  the  bracket  till  it  points 
to  the  sky.  The  camera  is  then  taken  and  placed  on  the  plank,  and 
the  picture  focussed  sharply  on  the  ground-glass.  I  find  a  very  good 
dodge  is  to  paste  a  lantern  mask,  the  size  the  resulting  daylight  of  the 
slide  required,  on  the  inside  of  the  ground-glass  of  the  camera.  This 
is  best  adjusted  right  on  the  centre.  The  camera  is  then  racked  in 
and  out,  and  moved  bodily  back  and  forward,  till  the  exact  amount 
of  picture  is  registered  inside  the  mask  on  the  ground-glass.  The 
operator  is  then  certain  that  when  he  comes  to  the  final  stage  of 
cutting  down  the  picture  will  exactly  fit  the  daylight  of  mask  before 
binding. 

Working  with  such  a  short  focus  lens  and  a  box  of  the  dimensions 
I  have  recommended,  an  ordinary  focussing  cloth  thrown  over  the 
open  part  between  the  camera  and  copying  box  will  be  quite 
sufficient  to  exclude  any  light  detrimental  to  the  work. 

In  my  next  I  shall  refer  to  some  dodges  I  have  found  very  useful 
in  the  preparation  of  the  negative  for  lantern  transparencies. 

T.  N.  Armstrong. 

- - + - — 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  TECHNOLOGY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CHEMICALS.— MURIATE  OF  HYDROXYLAMINE. 

Among  the  most  recent  additions  to  the  photographic  developers  is 
the  muriate  or  chloride  of  hydroxylamine,  essentially  a  scientific 
creation  resulting  from  working  out  the  theory  of  chemical  com¬ 
position  of  water.  In  old-fashioned  chemistry  water  was  described 
as  containing  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  equal  equivalents,  but  owing 
to  the  evolution  of  concrete  theories  of  the  newer  chemistry  it  is 
found  necessary  to  give  chemical  formulae  to  bodies  in  accordance 
with  the  atomic  weights  or  volume  of  their  equivalent  components. 
Therefore  water,  although  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen 
and  one  of  oxygen,  actually  contains  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  in 
combination  witn  one  volume  of  oxygen,  and  the  chemical  formula 
is  given  as  OII2  instead  of  the  old  one  OH.  To  elucidate  this  fully  is 
impossible  in  our  limited  space,  but  the  fact  accepted  will  aid  one  to 
comprehend  this  interesting  substance — hydroxylamine — of  which  so 
much  is  spoken  in  photography  just  now. 

In  organic  compounds  innumerable  new  bodies  can  be  produced  by 
substituting  for  parts  of  the  combined  hydrogen  other  gases  or  sub¬ 
stances  of  most  complex  nature.  We  have  in  hydroxylamine  an 
example  of  this  sort.  Water  is  HOH  (OH„),  and  by  complicated 
chemical  reaction  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  is  removed  and  re¬ 
placed  by  the  radical  of  ammonia,  thus  forming  instead  of  HOH, 
the  new  compound  NH30.  It  was  discovered  by  W.  Lossen  in  18G5 
by  the  reduction  of  nitric  ether  by  tin  and  muriatic  acid,  and  has 
been  made  since  then  by  similar  reaction  on  nitric  acid,  nitric  salts, 
nitrous  acid  and  its  salts,  also  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  &c.,  on  nitric  acid,  and  by  innumerable  other 
chemical  mixtures. 

To  prepare  it,  put  in  a  large  flask  120  parts  nitric  ether,  400  parts 
granulated  tin,  800  to  1000  parts  muriatic  acid,  and  3000  parts  of 
water,  and  without  warming  let  the  chemical  reaction  go  on,  simply 
stirring  occasionally.  The  product  of  reduction  is  diluted  with  water, 
the  dissolved  tin  salt  is  precipitated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
chloride  of  ammonium  and  double  salts  of  tin  remaining,  then 
crystallise  out,  and  the  residual  solution  containing  muriate  of  am¬ 
monia  and  chloride  of  hydroxylamine  is  concentrated,  and  the  mixed 
resulting  crystals  washed  with  alcohol  and  absolute  alcohol,  separat¬ 
ing  the  chloride  of  ammonium  with  chloiide  of  platinum.  From  the 
remaining  solution  precipitates  crystalline  chloride  of  hydroxylamine. 

Hydroxylamine  is  odourless  in  aqueous  solution,  and  entirely 
volatile  by  distillation,  though  partially  decomposed  into  ammonia. 
It*is  a  base,  and  has  alkaline  reaction,  and  the  alcoholic  solution  is 
irritating  and  painful  to  the  skin.  This  base  hydroxylamine  com¬ 
bines  with  almost  all  acids,  possibly  carbonic  acid  excepted,  and, 
therefore,  in  our  photographic  nomenclature,  it  should  be  thought  of 
not  as  a  salt,  the  chloride  being  the  substance  used  in  developing. 
The  base  is  not  permanent,  while  the  salts  can  be  preserved. 

Hydroxylamine  does  not  precipitate  alkaline  earth  salts,  but  has  a 
very  pronounced  reducing  action  in  solutions  of  the  heavy  metals. 
By  oxidising  substances  it  is  easily  decomposed  into  water,  nitrous 
oxide,  and  nitrogen,  and  therefore  is  a  very  powerful  agent  in  re¬ 
ducing  gold  and  silver  salts,  and  hence  its  value  in  pholography.  In 


consequence  of  the  intense  affinity  for  oxidising  substances  it  can  he 
determined  by  volumetric  analysis  in  several  complex  methods. 

The  salts  of  hydroxylamine  result  from  its  combination  direct  with 
acids,  they  are  mostly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  crystallise 
without  water  of  crystallisation.  By  warmth  these  salts  are  apt  to 
decompose  with  a  sudden  stormy  evolution  of  various  gases.  Tin- 
hydrate  or  caustic  soda,  as  well  as  carbonate  of  soda,  set  free  hydi  'xv- 
lamine,  but  an  excess  of  either  will  cause  decomposition  into  complex 
bodies.  Therefore,  doubtless,  the  original  formulas  with  caustic  soda 
gave  so  much  trouble  in  many  photographic  experiments. 

Chloride  of  hydroxylamine  crystallises  in  long  prisms  if  suffered  to 
cool  slowly  from  a  hot  saturated  alcoholic  solution,  and  also  in  plates 
resembling  nitrate  of  silver  in  appearance,  which  melt  at  10U  C., 
and  rapidly  decompose  into  water,  muriatic  acid,  and  chloride 
of  ammonia.  They  dissolve  readily  in  water,  with  a  strong  reduc¬ 
tion  of  temperature.  There  are  three  combinations  with  chlorine, 
neutral  to  Nil,  ON  Cl,  5  salt  (NIL  0)3,  (II  Cl).,,  and  a  basic  salt 
of  (Nil,  O).,  H  Cl. 

Alone  hydroxylamine  has  not  given  satisfactoiy  results  as  a 
developer,  but  Cassebaum  has  given  a  method  of  combining  it 
with  pyrogallic  acid  that  is  highly  commended  by  Dr.  C.  L. 
Mitchell,  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  whose  paper, 
to  be  read  at  the  meeting  of  that  body  in  June,  1888,  will,  no  doubt, 
prove  most  interesting,  and  whose  methods  can  bo  tried  with  con¬ 
fidence.  In  the  Ph otograph i  schci'  Beobachter  of  May,  1888,  Dr.  Yon 
Konkolv  gives  an  article  on  the  troubles  of  using  chloride  of 
hydroxylamine  as  a  developer.  He  says  it  has  the  great  disad¬ 
vantage  of  producing  pronounced  blisters  on  gelatine  plates,  owing 
to  the  ready  decomposition  into  gaseous  constituents.  He  describes 
most  elaborately  the  methods  used  to  capture  these  gases,  and  in¬ 
vestigated  them  most  thoroughly.  lie  says  3  grammes  of  gelatine 
treated  with  9  c.c.  hydroxylamine  and  caustic  soda  gave  13  c.c.  of 
gas  in  a  half  hour,  showing  the  decomposition  was  very  thorough, 
lie  gives  the  possible  decomposition  in  the  following  scheme  :  — 

Ag  Br  +  2  Na  [Oil]  +  [II.,  OIIN]  (hydroxylamine)  +  II  Cl  = 

Ag  +  Na  Cl  +  Na  Br  +  3  II20  +  N, 
and  that  the  gas  evolved  is  nitrogen,  with  possible  traces  of  others. 

As  the  chemistry  of  hydroxylamine  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
and  interest  to  accomplished  chemists,  this  faint  effort  in  a  small 
space  to  elucidate  it  must  be  received  as  very  imperfect  and  super¬ 
ficial,  having  been  written  merely  to  induco  photographic  workers 
to  take  interest. in  the  new  substance  employed  in  photographic 
manipulations.  Frank  H.  Rosengarten. 

— American  Journal  of  Photography. 

- + - 

CLOUD  NEGATIVES  AND  PRINTING.— TIIE  INTRO¬ 
DUCTION  OF  FIGURES  INTO  LANDSCAPES. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Leeds  Photographic  Society.] 

My  intention  this  evening  is  not  to  lecture  so  much  as  to  provoke 
discussion,  first,  on  cloud  negatives,  and,  second,  on  the  introduction 
of  figures  into  landscapes.  My  first  desire  to  obtain  suitable  clouds 
for  landscapes  was  caused  by  the  monotonous  nature  of  the  skies  of 
ordinary  photographic  views.  A  short  time  ago  all  the  attention  was 
centred  in  the  sharpness  of  the  landscape.  When  the  top  or  sky  part 
was  dirty,  or  the  lens  did  not  cover,  it  was  blacked  out,  producing  a 
hard,  sharp  line  along  the  tops  of  buildings,  trees,  or  mountains. 
This  is  only  seen  in  nature  under  very  unusual  circumstances.  True, 
there  are  times  when  no  clouds  are  in  sight.  I  suppose  the  Pyramids 
arc  never  seen  backed  up  with  clouds,  and  the}”  are  unknown  in  the 
deserts,  indeed,  without  leaving  Leeds,  we  may  at  times  see  a  sky 
perfectly  cloudless;  but  in  these  cases  the  outline  is  the  beautiful,  soft 
outline  of  nature,  and,  for  my  part,  I  would  much  rather  a  dirty  sky 
than  the  cut-out  appearance  given  to  a  print  by  blocking  out  the  sky. 
In  a  former  paper  on  this  subject  I  said  so  much  on  taking  cloud, 
negatives  that  I  will,  to-night,  merely  offer  a  few  suggestions. 

Good  clouds  may  be  taken  any  time  between  sunrise  and  sunset 
the  middle  of  the  day,  in  my  opinion,  being  the  worst  time,  although 
extremely  grand  effects,  apart  from  their  surroundings,  are  not  so 
useful  for  general  work.  Separate  the  sky  from  the  lower  part  of  Mr. 
Leder  Williams’s  pictures,  and  you  will  no  longer  have  his  gorgeous 
effects;  there  is  no  unnatural  contradictions,  but  wild,  savage  unison, 
or  calm  and  placid  agreement. 

I  do  not  know  anything  more  disappointing  than  attempting 
sunsets,  for  there  is  the  colour,  glow,  and  the  sentiment.  What  I 
mean  is  this : — A  short  time  ago  I  was  cruising  in  a  yacht  in  St. 
George’s  Channel.  It  was  the  evening  of  a  beautiful  summer’s  davQ 
the  sinking  sun  was  gradually  changing  all  the  surroundings  in  ton 
and  colour.  The  sky,  from  a  deep  blue  overhead,  paled  into  purple? 
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reen,  and  yellow.  As  the  sun  seemed  to  touch  the  sea,  the  rays  shot 
cross  and  we  were  floating  in  molten  gold.  The  sun  sank  lower, 
>wer,  and  out  of  sight,  leaving  a  burnished,  coppery  sky,  with  streaks 
f  gold.  Just  then  a  ship  in  full  sail  passed  between  us  and  the  sun’s 
lory — what  a  contrast — a  black,  a  deep  black  ship,  against  the  glow- 
lg  background.  In  such  a  case  as  this  even  painting  will  fail  to  give 
ae  brilliance. 

For  an  ordinary  sunlit  landscape  it  is  as  well  to  select  suggestive 
buds,  or  those  of  little  formation — you  will  find  they  give  the  fullest 
ower  to  the  scene ;  sharply  defined  ones  are  apt  to  intrude  them- 
Ives,  and  even  come  more  forward  than  the  landscape.  I  have  seen 
l  some  photographs  a  sparkling  sky  added  to  a  dull  street  view,  the 
3 s u  1  fc  making  the  street  appear  as  if  it  were  down  in  a  hole.  Now,  if 
fere  had  been  a  few  suggestive  floating  clouds,  the  buildings  would 
ave  attracted  attention  and  would  stand  in  prominence,  and  we 
erhaps  would  not  notice  the  clouds,  though  conscious  of  their 
resence.  A  very  common  error,  which  at  first  sight  may  not  appear 
j  ridiculous,  is  to  have  the  clouds  lighted  from  a  different  direction 
d  that  from  which  the  landscape  is  lighted.  I  have  here  such  an 
xample,  the  sun  behind  the  clouds  in  front  of  us,  and  the  monstrous 
bsurdity  of  another  sun  lighting  the  landscape  from  one  side. 

There  are  two  ways  of  printing  in  clouds  which  I  recommend  when 
sing  wax  paper  negatives.  The  first  is  to  lay  the  print  on  a  board, 
nd  place  the  wax  paper  cloud  negative  in  position  over  it,  and  lay  a 
iece  of  glass  over  both  ;  now,  with  a  cloth,  shade  the  landscape,  and 
arry  the  print  into  the  light,  in  a  few  minutes  tire  clouds  will  be 
rinted.  If  we  wish  to  examine  the  printing,  simply  place  the  fingers 
f  one  hand  on  the  lower  part  of  the  print  so  as  to  clamp  the  cloud 
egative  in  place,  remove  the  glass,  and  lift  up  the  wax  negative,  and, 

!  not  sufficiently  printed,  lay  it  down  again  and  replace  the  glass. 

The  second  method  consists  in  using  a  somewhat  different  kind  of 
loud  negative ;  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  those  negatives  having 
bin  skies,  which  would  print  dark  or  almost  black  clouds.  The  sky 
egatives  for  this  process  are,  as  you  see,  transparent  below  the  sky 
ne ;  the  sky  negative  is  placed  in  the  printing  frame  in  front  of  the 
egative,  and  the  sky  and  landscape  both  print  at  the  same  time.  If 
ky  and  landscape  are  both  finished  together,  all  is  well,  but  if  one  is 
rinting  too  quick,  simply  shade  with  a  cloth  or  paper  mask. 

Now,  at  the  first  sight,  you  would  think  that  the  cloud  lines  xvould 
e  blurred  too  much  to  be  of  any  use,  but  the  thickness  of  the  glass 
as  really  very  little  softening  effect.  If  you  take  a  strip  of  black 
loth  and  strain  it  over  a  piece  of  sensitive  paper  exactly  one-eighth 
f  an  inch  away,  after  exposure  to  light  there  will  be  no  distinct  line 
ut  a  soft  vignetted  effect.  Now  place  a  piece  of  glass  between  the 
trip  of  cloth  and  sensitive  paper  ;  after  exposure  to  light  you  will 
nd  a  moderate  sharp  line  printed.  There  is  also  another  benefit  in 
rinting  them  together,  they  can  be  vignetted ;  then  it  is  simpler  to 
rint  on  the  Eastman,  carbon,  or  any  other  method  where  the  image 
3  not  seen  till  development. 


The  Introduction  op  Figures  into  Landscapes. 

By  the  introduction  of  figures  into  landscapes,  I  mean  using  the 
ame  as  accessories.  Portraiture  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
ur  subject  for  this  reason,  I  think  it  almost  impossible  to  produce  a 
ood  likeness  in  a  landscape  study.  No  doubt  figures  lend  greatly  to 
be  charm  of  a  landscape  if  judiciously  introduced.  When  looking 
t  a  very  fine  Alpine  photograph  I  was  much  charmed  with  the 
mmensity,  which  was  most  fully  pronounced  by  the  very  tiny  figure 
f  a  man  coming  along  a  distant  road.  Now  had  there  been  an 
rdinary  figure  sitting  c7ose  to,  and  staring  into,  the  camera,  it  would 
iave  dwarfed  the  otherwise  extensive  view.  Figures  are  important  in 
ome  pictures,  for  instance  If  you  have  a  straight  wall  forming  a 
me  through  the  centre,  a  woman  leaning  over,  or  an  old  man  with  a 
vheelbarrow,  would  break  the  straight  line  and  partially  cover  the 
^interesting  wall.  A  white  road,  or  a  flat  expanse  of  water,  may  be 
aade  interesting  by  the  introduction  of  suitable  figures.  One  of  our 
lalifax  brethren  showed  us  on  the  screen  a  sportsman  with  two  dogs ; 
call  that  a  perfect  introduction  of  figures. 

Poor  Kirkstall  Abbey — it  might  be  uninteresting  and  wanting  in 
be  picturesque.  I  saw  a  photographer  embellishing  it  with  a  fore- 
;round  consisting  of  a  fashionably  dressed  young  man,  including  cuffs 
tnd  collar,  and  a  nice  shiny,  polished  hat.  He  was  the  point  of 
uterest.  Then,  to  keep  him  from  running  away,  there  was  an  equally 
asbionably  dressed  girl  on  either  side ;  all  were  dressed  within  an 
nch  °f  their  lives.  “  Yes,  it  was  a  xvell  balanced  picture,”  also  “a 
triking  one,”  for  I  was  struck  with  sympathy  for  our  noble  friend 
he  Abbey. 

Now  I  propose  that  we  depart  altogether  from  the  ordinary  beaten 
1  ac  b  a"d  form  a  costume  section.  For  instance,  we  will  make  up  a 
)uity  of  twenty  gentlemen  and  ladies  ;  we  select  a  picturesque  spot 


near  a  cottage  or  farmhouse,  and  having  chosen  our  representation, 
say  “  Gipsies,”  and  dressed  ourselves  suitably  at  the  cot  tag..*,  photo¬ 
grapher  No.  1  arranges  the  group  and  exposes  three  plates  on  the 
same.  No.  1  goes  into  the  picture.  No.  '1  conies  out  and  arranges 
according  to  his  taste,  exposes  three  plates :  lie  goes  into  the  picture. 
No.  3  proceeds  with  the  same,  and  so  on  until  all  who  want  to  try 
their  hands  have  done  so,  then  adjourn  to  the  cottage  and  have  1*  a. 

Now  there  must  be  a  joint  effort  to  make  this  a  success;  tie*  figures 
must  be  disposed  naturall}',  some  with  their  backs  to  the  camera,  some 
standing,  but  none  wanting  to  look  handsome  in  the  sight  of  the  lms. 
All  unconscious  and  easy,  suit  your  figures  to  the  place  as  much  as 
circumstances  will  allow ;  find  them  something  to  do.  For  instance, 
“  A  Wayside  Chat,”  “Listening  to  the  Lark,  “  Fishing,”  “A  Halt 
for  Refreshments,”  “Boy  and  Girl,”  “Playing  Hide  and  .Seek.’’ 
Hundreds  of  employments  may  suggest  themselves. 

In  taking  rustic  figures  ordinary  working  people  are  no  use,  tli<v 
are  stiff,  uncouth,  and  out  of  their  element.  Education  is  absolutely 
necessary.  In  Mr.  Robinson’s  pictures  you  will  see  all  his  subjects 
are  refined  and  intelligent,  and  accordingly  are  more  easily  posed. 
There  is  as  much  difference  between  “the  milkmaid  proper"  and 
“the  milkmaid  of  the  theatre”  as  possible;  every  attitude  of  the 
actress  is  grace  and  ease,  while  the  peasant  is  far  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Take  a  street  arab  from  the  town,  you  will  find  you  can 
make  nothing  of  him,  but  manufacture  one  from  your  own  family, 
after  a  little  practice  they  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and  there 
will  be  no  comparison  between  the  manufactured  and  the  genuine 
article.  If  people  would  let  nature  have  her  own  way,  they 
would  all  he  generally  graceful  and  easy.  I  often  see  about  the  town 
a  particularly  fine  man  driving  a  lurry  ;  in  his  avocation  he  is  a  perfect 
picture  ;  put  him  before  the  camera  and  he  becomes  all  knees  and 
elbows,  and  in  his  Sunday  clothes  he  is  very  respectable,  hut  no 
longer  a  picture.  It  is  necessary  that  the  models  should  render  them¬ 
selves  totally  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  the  camera,  fix  their 
attention  not  upon  looking  nice,  hut  upon  forming  part  of  the  study. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  must  bring  my  paper  to  a  close, 
merely  hoping  that  my  remarks  may  be  the  means  of  causing  some 
little  departure  from  the  ordinary  “  Waterfall  and  Glen  ”  and 
{<  Abbey  and  Castle  ”  photography  with  which  we  are  all  familiar  :  if 
this  is  so  my  efforts  will,  I  shall  feel,  have  been  well  rewarded. 

A.  Fordsmith. 


AN  AUTOMATIC  CONTINUOUS  CAMERA  FOR  TAKING 
SERIES  OF  PICTURES  FROM  ONE  POINT  OF  VIEW 
ON  PLATES  OR  FILMS. 

[A  Communication  to  tlie  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Photography.] 

The  camera  that  I  have  the  honour  of  presenting  to-night  is  probably 
the  first  ever  constructed  for  taking  a  number  of  pictures  in  rapid 
succession  on  separate  regular  dry  plates,  and  it  was  made  over  a  year 
ago.  As  it  is  chiefly  my  own  work  it  is  wanting  in  accuracy  of 
construction,  yet  I  am  able  to  exhibit  a  set  of  pictures  selected  from 
several  trial  sets  which  show  that  when  carefully  constructed  the 
camera  will  operate  admirably.  This  particular  set  of  pictures  shows 
Mr.  Edgar  J.  Taylor  throwing  a  stick  upward  and  catching  it  by  the 
other  end,  all  these  pictures  being  taken  during  the  excursion  of  the 
stick.  In  this  camera  8^x4}  plates  are  used.  They  are  carried  in 
compartments  on  a  polygonal  wheel  which  is  caused  to  move  onward 
and  rest  by  a  peculiar  screw  motion,  and  at  each  rest  an  electro¬ 
magnet  actuated  by  a  suitable  battery  operates  the  shutter  and 
exposes  the  plate  there  in  proper  position  before  the  lens.  The  plates 
may  be  changed  quickly  and  in  full  sun-hine  by  the  method  used  in 
the  Brainerd  hand  camera. 

As  the  object  of  presenting  this  matter  to-night  is  merely  to 
announce  that  such  a  camera  has  been  constructed,  and  pictures  taken 
with  it,  its  details  of  construction  need  not  be  minutely  described; 
In  taking  trial  sets  of  pictures,  twelve  plates  might  have  been  used, 
but  three  were  considered  sufficient. 

I  constructed  this  form  of  camera  to  employ  plates,  to  afford 
Mr.  J.  M.  Cornell  a  means  of  making  certain  physiological  studies, 
and  also  for  certain  astronomical  work,  in  which  paper  or  film,  owing 
to  its  expansion  and  contraction,  would  hardly  be  applicable.  But 
the  mechanism  employed  to  drive  the  plate  carriers  in  this  mod *3 
could  be  applied,  as  shown  in  the  drawing  on  the  screen,  t< 1  opera  to  a 
continuous  strip  of  paper  or  a  film  carrier,  and  bj  a  simple  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  contact  switch  the  shutter  may  be  operated  indefinitely. 
"With  a  camera  thus  constructed  a  series  of  pictures,  limited  only  by 
tlie  leno-tb  of  the  sensitive  paper,  may  be  taken.  If  taken  at  the  rate 
of  twelve  per  second,  which  is  a  speed  that  the  mechanism  ax  ill 
probably  permit,  as  many  as  43,200  pictures  would  be  obtained  per 
hour  by  the  camera  thus  modified,  lhe  Eastman  paper  is  now ,  I  am 
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informed,  furnished  in  rolls  affording  100  pictures,  which  is  perhaps 
as  many  as  any  application  of  the  camera  at  present  projected  would 
require.  At  least  it  is  enough  to  develop  at  once  by  the  present 
methods  of  development. 

This  camera  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  taking  series  of  pictures  of 
objects  moving  vertically,  such  as  acrobats,  tossing  balls  in  the  air,  by 
means  of  which  the  same  motions  can  be  reproduced  in  the  zoetrope 
or  the  zodproxiscope.  The  apparatus  employed  by  Mr.  Muy  bridge 
was  not  adapted  for  these  subjects,  but  it  seems  that  he  has  lately 
turned  his  attention  in  this  direction,  for  he  has  suggested  to  Mr. 
Edison  that  a  camera  of  this  kind  can  be  used  to  photograph  the 
gestures  of  a  speaker,  while  at  the  same  time  a  phonograph  would 
record  his  speech,  and  afterwards  by  a  combination  of  the  phonograph 
and  the  zodproxiscope  the  speech  can  be  repeated,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  action  of  the  speaker  can  be  reproduced  upon  the  screen. 
The  camera  I  have  described  would  take  the  photographs  necessary 
for  this  purpose.  This  camera  promises  to  be  of  most  importance  for 
recording  such  astronomical  phenomena  as  a  transit  of  Menus  or 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  but  applications  of  a  new  instrument  develop  with 
great  rapidity  once  it  is  perfected,  and  its  ultimate  uses  cannot  all  be 
foreseen.  lW.  G.  Levison. 

■ - — - ♦ - - 


HYDROQUINONE. 

As  hydroquinoiie  seemed  to  be  coming  into  fashion,  I  commenced  a  series 
of  experiments  for  ascertaining  the  simplest  and  best  form  of  using  it, 
and  can  strongly  recommend  the  formula  I  now  give  to  amateurs,  and 
even  professionals,  the  picture  only  taking  about  ten  minutes  to  complete 
development,  and  the  results  obtained  are,  in  my  opinion,  superior  to 
those  developed  with  pyro.  For  a  single  stock  solution  prepare  as 


follows : — 

A. 

Hydroquinoiie  (granular) .  50  grains. 

Meta-bisulphite  of  potash  .  80  ,, 

Water  . 4  ounces. 


B. 


Carbonate  of  potash .  840  grains. 

Water  .  4  ounces. 


Filter  solution  B,  and  then  mix  A  and  B. 


For  use,  take  half  an  ounce  of  this  solution  and  add  to  five  ounces  of 
water.  To  develop,  proceed  as  you  would  for  pyro.  The  picture  takes 
perhaps  rather  longer  to  appear,  but  gradually  and  evenly  works  up  to  the 
required  density  ;  being  free  from  all  stain  no  clearing  solution  is  needed. 
If  the  plate  should  prove  to  have  been  over  exposed  add  a  little  water  to 
the  developer  but  avoid  the  use  of  bromides.  Some  may  prefer  to  keep 
the  solutions  separate,  when  they  would  keep  indefinitely  ;  in  this  event 
prepare  as  follows  : — 

A. 


Hydroquinoiie  (granular)  .  15  grains. 

Meta-bisulphite  of  potash .  20  ,, 

Water  .  1  ounce. 


B. 


Carbonate  of  potash  .  180  grains. 

Water  .  20  ounces. 


When  required  for  use  add  two  drachms  of  A  to  five  ounces  of  B.  Plates 
can  be  developed  in  the  same  solution  one  after  another,  even  after  it  has 
attained  the  colour  of  light  port  wine. 

I  am  convinced  any  one  giving  the  above  formula^  trial  would  discard 
for  ever  our  old  friend  pyro  with  its  attendant  stained  fingers. 

Leslie  J.  Montefiobe. 

[We  have  in  our  office  a  charming  negative  produced  by  Montefiore 
by  the  foregoing  formula. — Ed.] 

- - 4 - 


PAINTING  PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  WATER  COLOURS. 

If  painting  photographs  is  not  high  art,  it  is  at  least  an  occupation 
which  no  one  should  attempt  without  a  skilful  hand  and  a  good  practical 
knowledge  of  colour.  The  hand  must  have  been  trained  to  be  equal  to 
whatever  demands  may  have  been  made  upon  it,  not  only  in  applying 
colour,  but  in  restoring  drawing.  The  camera  has  done  its  perfect  work, 
but  see  how  quickly  and  irretrievably  you  will  undo  it  if  you  begin  to 
colour  over  it  without  the  ability  to  follow  unswervingly  every  line  and 
shade  of  the  duplicate  photograph.  The  difficulties  in  this  respect  are 
not  quite  so  great  when  using  water  colours  as  with  oils.  The  legitimate 
painting  of  photographs  in  water  colours  has  recently  been  superseded  to 
such  an  extent  by  the  new  patent  processes  that  we  seldom  see  one  of 
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those  exquisitely  stippled  pictures  that  used  to  challenge  comparison  with 
fine  original  work.  Such  results  can  be  achieved  only  by  those  who  are 
skilled  in  the  use  of  transparent  water  colours.  Any  one  can  quickly 
learn  to  lay  on  flat  washes  of  colour  and  coarse  lines  of  shade,  but  a  good 
photograph  should  never  be  spoiled  by  such  work.  Get  your  practice  on 
other  things,  and  not  until  you  have  acquired  perfect  control  over  your 
colours  should  you  attempt  to  apply  them  to  the  photograph. 

The  picture  that  you  are  to  paint  must  be  good  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
with  an  effective  distribution  of  light  and  shade.  Select  a  light  impres¬ 
sion,  for  pure  warm  colour  requires  no  inky  shadows  under  it.  Yet  the 
impression  must  not  be  so  light  that  the  half  tones  are  lost.  A  some¬ 
what  darker  impression  is  needed  for  a  duplicate  copy  to  be  kept  before 
you — just  at  the  left — for  constant  reference.  There  should  be  but  little 
shade  in  the  background  of  the  picture,  for  upon  dark  shade  you  can  only 
produce  certain  effects,  w’here  without  it  you  are  free  to  produce  what 
you  will. 

The  slightly  albumenised  paper  which  is  now  used  for  photographs 
does  not  need  any  of  the  preparations  that  are  sold  “  to  make  the  surface 
receive  the  colour.” 

First  wet  the  photograph,  background  and  all,  evenly  over  with  clear 
water,  using  a  large  sable  brush  in  the  same  manner  that  you  would  use 
it  if  charged  with  colour  for  a  wash,  just  as  carefully,  for  you  do  not 
want  to  soak  one  part  and  slight  another.  If  the  surface  has  taken  the 
water  at  all  as  an  oily  surface  would,  prepare  a  little  thin  gum  arabic 
water,  so  thin  that  it  will  pour  like  clear  water,  and  stir  one  drop  of  ox¬ 
gall  in  each  tablespoonful  to  be  used  with  the  colours.  Working  on  the 
perfectly  smooth  surface  of  photographs  is  very  different  from  working 
on  rough  water-colour  paper,  and  the  colours  must  be  in  a  faultless  con¬ 
dition.  The  pans  of  moist  colour,  if  they  are  not  used  out  rapidly,  but 
left  to  dry  and  crack  after  being  wet,  become  much  deteriorated.  If 
these  colours  are  used,  a  little  should  be  taken  out  with  the  point  of  a 
knife  and  wet  upon  a  palette,  instead  of  being  taken  off  with  a  wet  brush 
as  for  ordinary  painting.  It  is  better  to  use  Winsor  &  Newton’s  hard 
cakes,  and  rub  them  off  from  time  to  time,  as  they  are  wanted.  Never 
dip  the  cake  in  water,  but  have  just  enough  water  on  the  palette  to 
facilitate  the  rubbing  off.  If  the  mixture  of  gum-water  and  ox-gall  is  to 
be  used  it  may  be  added  afterwards. 

First,  a  very  thin  wash  of  red  lead  is  to  be  passed  over  all  the  flesh  : 
this  must  be  just  sufficient  to  give  a  warm,  flesh-like  tone,  without  really 
seeming  to  colour.  When  the  wash  is  dry,  it  may  be  repeated  where 
local  colour  is  wanted.  (Red  lead  is  not  made  in  moist  colours ;  the 
nearest  equivalent  to  it  is  a  mixture  of  Naples  yellow  and  pink  madder.) 
Now  mix  cobalt  and  Naples  yellow  in  such  proportions  as  to  give  a 
greenish  rather  than  a  bluish  tint,  and  with  this  work  in  all  the  half 
tones  very  delicately  by  means  of  stippling  or  hatching,  whichever  touch 
you  are  most  skilful  with.  In  either  case  make  the  work  suit  the 
modelling  of  the  surface,  not  only  as  to  direction  and  curve,  but  where 
there  is  any  foreshortening,  crowd  the  touches  up  smaller,  and  where 
there  is  none  make  them  free  and  open.  If  the  brush  ever  leaves  an 
unfortunate  trace,  apply  a  corner  or  edge  of  a  piece  of  blotting-paptr. 
Texture,  gradation,  the  rounding  of  surfaces,  all  depend  greatly  on  the 
judicious  treatment  of  half  tones. 

Now  lay  in  the  warmest  tints  required  with  rose  madder.  These  will  be 
as  follows  :  The  line  between  the  lips,  the  nostrils,  the  inner  corner  of  the 
eyes,  the  concave  portion  of  the  ears,  and,  if  the  hands  are  seen,  between 
the  fingers,  and  where  there  is  any  glimpse  of  the  inside  of  a  hand. 

Next,  begin  on  the  darkest  shadows  with  Yandyck  brown,  and  as  you 
approach  the  half  tones  already  worked  in,  use  Indian  yellow  and  Indian 
red  mixed  in  such  proportions  that  they  will  shade  from  the  Van  yc 
brown  into  a  lighter  tint.  .. 

Touch  the  lower  lip  with  red  lead  and  rose  madder,  and  the  upper  up 
with  the  light  shade  tint  made  of  Indian  red  and  Indian  yellow. 

Whatever  may  be  colour  of  the  eyes,  do  not  make  it  too  dec)  e  • 
Cobalt  may  be  modified  with  Naples  yellow  for  light  blue  eyes  an  wi 
sepia  for  dark.  Raw  sienna  and  Vandyck  brown  make  a  good  hazel,  and 
a  little  Yandyck  brown  should  be  used  in  the  blackest  eyes ,  sepia  is 
usually  strong  enough  to  combine  with  it,  without  any  black.  The  pupi 
wants  sepia  alone  or  sepia  and  black.  Let  the  high  lights  be  spare  an 
afterwards  be  touched  with  Chinese  white,  if  they  are  to  be  sharp, 
little  neutral  shade  is  needed  on  the  w'hites  of  the  eyes.  Be  care  u  no 
to  make  hard  lines  for  the  eyebrows  or  lashes.  The  latter  are  usua  y 
somewhat  darker  than  the  former.  Both,  if  belonging  to  adults,  corre¬ 
spond  nearly  with  the  hair.  Children’s  lashes  are  usually  darker  tnan 

their  hair.  m  p 

The  local  colour  of  the  hair  is  not  likely  to  be  mistaken.  y 
colour  that  seems  to  be  indicated  on  a  piece  of  common  paper,  an  1 
be  very  easy  to  decide  if  it  is  right.  The  lights,  shadows;  aud  a 
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are  more  difficult.  The  neutral  tint  of  the  latter  is  greenish  if  there  is 
much  yellow  in  the  hair,  purplish  if  there  is  much  warm  brown  or  red, 
and  bluish  if  the  hair  is  black.  Make  the  darkest  shadows  as  warm  as 
the  local  colour  will  allow,  and  slightly  cool  the  edges.  The  lights  on 
black  hair  must  be  very  cold.  Wherever  the  hair  is  brought  on  the  face 
use  neutral  tint  freely  to  insure  softness  of  outline.  Keep  the  hair  well 
massed  and  free  from  hardness.  When  the  photograph  gives  a  good 
light  on  the  hair,  always  depend  upon  sparing  it  and  modifying  it  with 
suitable  tint  rather  than  upon  using  Chinese  white. 

Colour  drapery  effectively,  but  not  crudely.  Use  transparent  washes 
that  will  preserve  every  fold  and  every  shade  that  the  camera  has.  given. 
Lay  each  portion  on  with  a  tolerably  full  brush,  bringing  it  just  as  far  as 
it  ought  to  come,  and  no  farther.  Keep  shadows  warm,  merely  cooling  the 
edges.  For  instance,  the  shadows  in  blue  drapery  tend  somewhat  toward 
purple,  or  even  brown,  which  means  that  they  borrow  warmth  from  red. 
On  the  same  principle,  the  shadows  on  yellow  want  raw  sienna  and  warm 
sepia,  and  those  on  orange  burnt  sienna  and  rose  madder.  Scarlet  and 
crimson  drapery  want  the  richest  browns  and  purples  in  the  deep  shadows. 
The  most  brilliant  portions  of  scarlet  should  first  be  washed  with  cad¬ 
mium  and  then  with  vermilion. 

On  silk  and  satin,  the  effects  must  be  transparent  and  brilliant ;  on 
velvet,  soft  and  broad  ;  on  cloth,  soft  and  more  opaque.  A  little  Chinese 
white  may  be  used  in  the  local  colour  for  cloth,  to  give  it  more  body.  In 
treating  any  black  fabrics  do  not  depend  too  much  upon  black,  warm  the 
shadows  with  sepia  and  crimson  lake,  and  cool  the  half  tints  and  the 
lights  with  indigo. 

White  drapery  should  have  cobalt  and  Indian  red  on  the  medium 
shades,  and  sepia  on  the  deepest  shades.  It  is  often  necessary  to  give 
more  shade  to  white  than  you  find  on  the  photograph,  and  the  half 
tones  should  be  brought  well  up  to  the  lights. 

The  background  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  style  of  the  picture. 
A  clouded  background  usually  looks  well  for  any  picture  that  is  not  full 
length,  whatever  the  size  may  be.  Neutral  shades  alone  may  be  used, 
or,  if  the  subject  be  fair,  light  cobalt  and  violet  may  be  forced  in.  For 
very  dark  subjects  olive  tints  are  good,  with  lake  and  sepia  introduced 
toward  the  lower  part  of  the  picture.  After  using  the  washes  desired  a 
fine  finish  may  be  given  with  broad  hatching.  A  red  sable  brush,  some¬ 
what  worn  at  the  point,  will  give  the  broken  atmosphere  effect  that  is 
wanted.  H.  S.  Saking. 

— Art  Amateur. 

-  »  - - 

AN  OLD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

Philadelphia  has  been  called  the  city  of  homes.  It  is  a  city  in  which 
there  are  no  apartment  houses  as  they  exist  in  most  other  large  cities. 
Among  those  many  homes  there  were  at  that  time  and  still  exist  a  few 
that  are  recognised  by  their  oddity.  These  few  houses  are  built  of  red 
bricks ;  they  have  white  marble  doorsteps.  There  is  a  red  brick  pavement 
in  front,  which  with  the  white  steps  has  frequent  washings.  White 
shutters  close  the  windows  at  night.  In  one  of  these  peculiar  houses  on 
Arch-street  lives  yet  a  member  of  the  old  club,  as  he  there  lived  in  the 
year  1861.  The  number  of  the  house,  1717,  is  easy  to  remember.  Some 
house  numbers  are  more  easily  recalled  than  others.  Once  a  friend  said 
to  us,  “  Come  see  me,  I  live  at  150,  Race-street ;  remember,  dollar  and 
half  Race-street.”  Then  the  house  we  were  born  in,  231,  happens  to  be 
the  cubic  inches  in  a  gallon,  so  we  have  but  to  think  of  the  gallon  to  re¬ 
call  the  house,  and  to  remember  the  number  of  the  house  when  we  would 
recall  the  number  of  cubic  inches  in  the  gallon.  Mr.  S.  Fisher  Corlies 
lives  in  1717,  and  his  house  has  always  been  the  favourite  meeting-place 
when  strangers,  interested  in  the  art  or  the  members  of  the  club,  came  to 
Philadelphia.  In  the  upper  part  of  his  house,  covering  the  whole  area,  is 
a  billiard  room,  at  one  end  of  which  is  a  skylight  with  northern  exposure, 
as  perfect  in  its  fittings  as  in  any  gallery  of  the  art.  His  dark  room  is 
large  and  comfortable.  When  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia 
was  being  founded,  and  when  the  venerable  Constant  Guillou  was  named 
as  President,  Corlies  was  made  Treasurer ;  for,  as  Fassitt  said,  as  only  he 
can  say  such  things,  “  Oh,  yes,  make  Corlies  Treasurer,  for  he  has  got  a 
safe  in  his  back  parlour,  don’t  you  know.”  He  was  made- Treasurer,  and 
he  is  so  to-day.  It  is  true  that  he  would  be  the  right  man  to  fill  any  high 
office,  but  when  the  right  man  is  in  the  right  place  it  is  well  to  keep  him 
there. .  Mr.  Corlies,  Mr.  Fassitt,  and  some  few  others,  have  been  constant 
m  their  devotion  to  photography,  and  they  have  worked  through  all  the 
processes  that  have  from  time  to  time  come  into  vogue.  They  are  still 
taking  pictures  which  show  the  master  hand,  just  as  does  this  charming 
one  of  the  aquatic  birds  on  the  lake  in  the  Zoo  that  Mr.  Corlies  has  just 
sent  to  us,  he  and  Mr.  Graff  being  active  members  of  the  Zoological 
Society.  Mr.  Fassitt  the  other  day,  too,  was  there,  taking  the  portrait  of 
the  old  white  cockatoo,  which  has  talked  to  the  goodly  citizens  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  for  over  eighty  years,  and  considers  itself  young  as  yet,  calling  to 
its  friends  to  “  Come  along,”  “ How  are  you?”  and  “  Good-bye,”  when  he 
recognises  them  and  wants  to  be  carried  around  and  talked  to.  The  fine 


picture  of  this  bird,  as  given  to  us  on  a  white  porcelain  tile,  is  in  memory 
of  the  club  days,  inscribed,  “An  old  friend  from  an  old  friend  to  an  old 
friend.” 

Those  members  of  the  old  club  who  have  never,  even  for  a  time,  lost 
their  interest  in  the  art,  have  now  become  fastidious  as  to  what  they  con¬ 
sider  worth  photographing.  The  desire  to  make  many  pictures  has  long 
since  departed,  and  they  now  work  with  reason  and  for  a  purpose.  Some 
portion  of  their  time  is  given  to  the  investigation  of  the  science  of  the  art, 
and  some  given  to  careful  retouching  and  method  of  making  pictures  other 
than  the  regular  silver  prints.  They  must  try  the  new  processes,  and 
they  often  add  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world  by  the  results  of  their  care¬ 
ful  experiments.  The  term  members  of  the  club,  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer,  includes  many  who  never  heard  of  the  organization,  but  who, 
exchanging  with  one  or  the  other  member  of  the  club,  have  come  to  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  belonging  to  the  old  organization.  Thus  in 
looking  over  one  old  account-book  of  exchanges,  we  can  find  nothing  to 
distinguish  those  whose  name  is  in  the  list  of  members  as  published  from 
time  to  time,  and  those  who  have  sent  pictures  and  had  others  in  return, 
who  have  written  many  pleasant  letters  and  given  much  useful  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  camera  in  the  hands  of  such  men  as  Professors  Rood  and  Himes, 
and  many  others,  is  one  among  many  instruments  of  research  ;  they  do 
not  use  it  merely  for  the  purpose  of  making  pictures.  Mr.  Rutherford, 
while  a  member  of  the  club,  was  mapping  the  sky  and  marking  the  stars 
on  the  plates.  He  gave  us  such  pictures  of  the  moon  as  had  never  before 
been  produced.  He  made  instruments  of  precision  to  enable  him  to 
engrave  fine  lines  on  glass  to  be  used  in  his  study  of  the  spectra.  We  do 
not  remember  having  seen  any  photographic  pictures,  portraits,  or  views, 
taken  by  the  late  Dr.  Draper  or  his  talented  father,  though,  doubtless, 
they  took  many ;  yet  it  was  the  latter  who  showed  that  the  spectrum 
would  act  on  a  sensitive  plate  far  below  the  ultra-red  rays,  provided  the 
plate  was  prepared  for  the  purpose,  as  he  also  explained  many  phenomena 
of  light  of  interest  to  photographers.  After  the  sudden  death  of  Professor 
Henry  Draper  his  talented  widow  is  advancing  the  work  he  had  in  hand 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  there  is  being  given  to  the  world  as  the 
Draper  Memorial  the  spectra  of  the  stars,  as  such  photographs  have 
never  before  been  seen.  The  stars,  so  small  in  the  distance  from  us  as  to 
be  but  points  without  length  or  breadth,  of  themselves  incapable  of  en¬ 
largement  by  the  most  powerful  telescope,  have  now  been  made  to  yield 
broad  spectral  bands  as  wide  as  can  be  desired,  in  which  bands  the 
absorption  lines  are  as  well  defined  as  the  Fraunhofer  lines  in  the  solar 
spectrum.  In  the  hands  of  the  learned,  the  camera  is  bringing  to  us  the 
stars,  it  is  seeking  in  conjunction  with  the  electric  light  to  map  the  bottom 
of  the  deep  seas,  and  in  thousands  of  ways  is  ministering  to  the  mental 
wants  of  mankind. 

Some  members  of  the  club  exchanged  with  their  fellow  members  with¬ 
out  much  letter  writing,  while  others,  full  of  enthusiasm,  wrote  long  and 
interesting  letters,  and  even  went  farther,  sending  sketches  in  pencil  or 
colour,  and  at  times  manuscript  copies  of  their  own  music.  Mr.  Robert 
Shriver  in  1861  was  bookkeeper  in  his  father's  bank  in  Cumberland,  Mary¬ 
land  ;  now  he  is  the  President  of  the  First  National  Dank  of  the  same 
city.  It  is  said  one  can,  if  he  knows  how,  read  character  by  the  chiro- 
graphy  of  the  writer.  Shriver’s  letters  look  like  copperplate  engraving, 
while  the  title-pages  of  his  sheets  of  music  are  wonderful  specimens  of 
penmanship.  All  this  denotes  care — painstaking  care  is  needed  in  photo¬ 
graphy.  We  can  find  no  picture  sent  to  us  by  him  that  docs  not  show  the 
same  care.  He  used  to  tell  in  his  merry  way  how  his  younger  brothers 
and  sisters  would  meet  him  on  his  way  home  with  “  Hurry,  Bob,  there 
are  letters  and  pictures  at  home  from  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  So:: 
will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Anthony’s  idea  was  bringing  pleasure  to  many.  Mr 
Shriver’s  home  was  close  to  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  during  the  war  of 
rebellion.  Many  times  the  war  notes  sounded  near  that  home.  It  was 
in  1863  that  he  wrote,  “Times  hereabouts  in  the  middle  of  June  were 
very  exciting.  We  didn't  skedaddle,  although  strongly  tempted  to  do  so, 
but  remained  and  were  captured  along  with  Cumberland  and  the  spunky 
ones  who  stood  by  their  homes.  When  the  rebs  left  they  did  not  take 
me,  so  I  am  here  yet.  l~ou  can  tell  my  friends  of  the  club  ”  (this  was 
to  Mr.  Thompson,)  “  that  I  am  around,  and  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
any  or  all  if  so  disposed.”  In  writing  to  the  Print,  he  said,  in  regard 
to  care,  “The  best  prints  come  only  from  him  who  makes  the  best 
negatives.  This  is  the  cornerstone  of  photography,  and  the  man  who  so 
works  will  succeed,  and  not  until  he  does  so  do.” 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  such  organizations  to  become  mutual 
admiration  societies.  This  was  not  the  case  with  the  Exchange  Club,  it 
having  been  formed  from  the  best  amateur  photographers  that  Mr. 
Anthony,  with  his  means  of  judging,  could  select.  W  e  all  remember  the 
fight  between  Siccus  and  Humidus,  between  the  advocates  of  dry  and  the 
sticklers  for  wet  collodion. 

As,  for  instance,  from  the  Print,  we  take  at  hazard  the  following, 
omitting  the  name  of  the  member  referred  to  : — “  W  e  have  found  a  fossil. 
Here  is  work  for  the  missionaries.  Siccus,  where  are  you?  Read  this 

from  a  letter  from  -  speaking  of  dry  plates : — ‘  I  am  their  sworn 

enemy.  With  the  receipt  of  every  tannin  picture  from  the  club  my  hate 
increases ;  it  is  the  bane  of  true  artistic  photography,  and  like  the  Maine 
law,  and  other  dry  things,  destined  soon  to  disappear.’ 

“  Here’s  a  jolly  go !  Such  pictures  as  Anthony’s  View  from  the  End  of 
Central  Park,  Hull's  Old  Mill  at  Croton,  Seller’s  No.  6  of  the  Professor's 
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7  isit,  reales’s  Treasury  Extension ,  Sliriver’s  On  the  Potomac  (the  writer 
has  this  last  enlarged  in  oil),  and  dozens  of  others  of  like  beauty,  are 

hateful  to  Mr.  - .  Joking  aside,  Mr. - takes  far-famed  pictures  of 

animal  life,  and  cannot  use  dry  plates  on  that  kind  of  work,  hence  his 
strong  language.  Hereafter  we  will  only  send  him  prints  from  our  wet 
plate  negatives,  as  we  have  hundreds  in  box  which  will  last  one  bi-monthly 
until  conversion,  and  later.” 

The  old  injustice  saying,  “Because  a  thing  has  not  yet  become  common 
it  can  never  be  done.”  Where  is  the  amateur  wet  plate  photographer  for 
animal  and  outdoor  work  in  this  the  year  of  grace,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  ? 

Mr.  Anthony  lived  to  see  the  beginning  of  the  new  life  in  photography  ; 
ye",  he  lived  to  help  in  the  development  of  modern  dry  plate  photography. 

In  18G3  the  members  of  the  club  were  advised  to  pay  no  attention  to 
the  advertisement  in  a  new  process  in  printing  sold  for  three  dollars  by 
a  leading  photographer  in  New  York.  They  were  told  that  the  information 
offered  for  the  sum  named  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  fuming 
process,  as  it  is  still  called  —  the  submitting  the  silvered  albumen  paper 
before  printing  to  the  fumes  of  ammonia  in  a  box  adapted  to  the  purpose, 
and  termed  the  fuming  box,  which  at  that  time  had  been  in  use  nearly 
two  years  by  the  club.  It  may  be  that  the  process  was  independently 
proposed  by  several  persons,  among  whom  Mr.  Henry  T.  Anthony  was 
certainly  one  ;  and  it  is  claimed  that  he  was  the  one  who  had  given  the 
process  to  the  advertiser  in  that  case.  In  Yol.  Y.  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Photography  for  1862,  much  information  can  be  had  as  to  the  discovery 
of  this  process,  and  on  page  42  one  member  of  the  club  says:  “Mr. 
Anthony,  amongst  numerous  valuable  hints  which  have  freely  and  gene¬ 
rously  been  given  to  me,  states  that  some  years  ago  he  had  submitted  a  dry 
plate  to  the  action  of  ammonia,  and  obtained  with  it  a  good  negative  with 
very  short  exposure.”  It  is  interesting  now  in  looking  over  the  dispute 
as  to  priority  to  find  such  difference  of  opinions  as  to  the  utility  of  fuming 
the  silvered  affiumen  paper,  while  the  fuming  of  plates  has  been  forgotten. 
Prof.  Clias.  F.  Himes  very  aptly  hints  the  condition  of  the  art  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixties.  Those  were  the  heroic  days  of  photography. 
Most  processes  were  in  the  experimental  stage ;  very  little  material  was 
in  the  market  ready  prepared  ;  everything  in  the  way  of  apparatus  crude 
and  imperfect.  We  worked  for  what  we  got,  and  worked  harder  testing 
and  perfecting  processes  than  for  pictures.  We  can  scarcely  realise  to-day 
the  gauntlet  of  possible  failures  that  a  perfect  negative  had  to  run  then. 
How  the  nitrate  bath — blameless  enough  in  the  laboratory,  but  a  very  un¬ 
certain  factor  in  the  field — was  made  the  scapegoat  for  failures  of  great 
diversity.  He  regards  the  wet  process  as  still  the  best  introduction  to  prac¬ 
tical  photography,  and  requires  all  his  students  to  practise  with  it  first. 
Some  student  put  on  his  history  of  his  practice  in  the  laboratory  the 
motto,  “It  looks  easy;  try  it.” 

Professor  Himes,  now  for  a  long  time  connected  with  Dickinson  College, 
Carlisle,  may  be  considered  as  one  who  has  from  his  early  connexion 
with  Anthony’s  club,  carried  his  enthusiastic  interest  in  photography 
down  to  the  present  time  and  been  much  more  than  an  amateur  photo¬ 
grapher. 

He  went  to  Troy  as  tutor  but  was  soon  elected  professor  of  mathe¬ 
matics;  he  was,  however,  quite  an  enthusiast,  and,  for  the  times,  success¬ 
ful  amateur  before  he  went  to  Troy,  before  the  formation  of  the  club. 
An  attempt  had  been  made  by  Joseph  M.  Wilson,  now  President  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  and  Professor  Himes,  to  found  the  Pennsylvania 
Photographic  Society,  but  they  did  not  know  any  other  amateurs,  so  it 
failed  for  want  of  members  enough  to  fill  the  offices  they  had  provided 
for  in  the  constitution.  Whilst  at  Troy  he  published  a  method  for  the 
“  Preservation  of  the  Alkaline  Gold  Toning  Bath,”  a  very  simple  matter 
now,  but  then,  especially  to  an  amateur,  the  apparent  waste  of  gold 
seemed  an  item.  Davanne  and  Girard  translated  it  almost  entire  into 
their  Researches  on  Photographic  Printing ,  accompanied  by  a  foot¬ 
note  giving  Begnault’s  endorsement  and  additions.  In  a  paper  on  the 
Convergency  of  the  Optic  Axes  in  Binocular  Vision,  he  called  attention 
especially  to  the  possibility  of  binocular  combination  with  divergence  of 
the  axes.  In  1864-65,  whilst  working  in  the  laboratory,  and  attending 
lectures  on  chemistry  and  physics  at  the  University  at  Giessen,  Germany, 
he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  and 
Photographic  Achievements,  and  published  a  method  for  the  “Preparation 
of  Dry  Plates  in  Daylight,  and  Field  Photography  without  a  Silver  Bath.” 
The  latter  promised  well,  but  the  successful  emulsification  of  bromide  of 
silver  and  collodion  about  the  same  time  superseded  it.  Upon  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  Dickinson  College  in  1865,  a  laboratory 
course  was  made  elective  with  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  last  two  years, 
a  great  innovation  at  the  time  in  a  college  course,  and  practical  photo¬ 
graphy  was  made  a  part  of  that  course.  In  1868  he  wrote  Leaf  Prints, 
or  Glimpses  at  Photography,  an  excellent  handbook  to  silver  printing, 
with  additional  historical  and  educational  matter  and  processes,  a  large 
edition  of  which  was  soon  sold,  and  which  has  long  since  been  out  of 
print. 

In  1869  Professor  Himes  was  one  of  the  party  organized  by  Professor 
Morton,  under  the  United  States  Government,  to  observe  the  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  and  wrote  the  report  of  the  section  stationed  at  Ottumwa, 
Iowa,  and  Professor  Morton  in  his  report  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of 
his  efficiency  and  coolness  in  preserving  the  records  of  this  section.  In 
1879  published  a  history  of  Dickinson  College,  more  particularly  its  scien¬ 
tific  department ;  an  elegant  little  volume,  illustrated  by  photographs 


taken  in  the  laboratory,  and  which  possesses  a  great  general  interest  as 
a  contribution  to  the  history  of  scientific  education  in  this  country. 
During  a  visit  to  Europe  in  1883  he  took  the  camera  into  th  /.<  rm Ltt 
region  in  Switzerland,  and  obtained  a  series  of  interesting  views,  and  con¬ 
tributed  an  account  to  the  Philadelphia  Photographer.  Also  made  suc¬ 
cessful  negatives  on  return  on  shipboard.  In  the  summer  of  1881  sug¬ 
gested  and  conducted  a  summer  school  of  amateur  photography  at  Mount 
Lake  Park  on  the  Alleghanies.  The  detailed  plan  for  this  school,  with  its 
courses  of  practice,  might  serve  as  a  model  for  similar  enterprises.  It 
was  wonderfully  successful  in  all  respects,  and  demonstrated  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  photography  for  rational  summer  recreation.  In  the  fall  of  the 
same  year  delivered  a  lecture  in  the  course,  at  the  International  Electrical 
Exhibition,  on  Actinism,  at  the  request  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  in 
which  marked  attention  was  called  to  orthochromatic  photography.  In 
1887  lectured  before  the  Franklin  Institute,  on  The  Stereoscope  and  its 
Applications,  including  a  Discussion  of  the  Phenomenon  of  the  Horizontal 
Moon,  previously  read  before  theNew  York  Academy  of  Sciences.  Besides  the 
contributions  to  photographic  literature,  he  contributed  papers  and  ad¬ 
dresses  on  educational  and  scientific  subjects,  and  has  edited  several  labora¬ 
tory  handbooks.  For  seven  years  was  a  collaborator  with  Professor  Baird, 
late  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  the  preparation  of  the  Annual  Re¬ 
cord  of  Science  and  Industry  and  other  scientific  publications,  and  at  present 
is  on  the  staff  of  the  Franklin  Institute  Journal  for  photographic  notes. 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  new  scientific  building  at  Dickinson  in  1885, 
which  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  having  erected,  in  the  division  of 
the  chairs  he  assumed  the  chair  of  physics,  which  he  now  holds,  as 
patriarch  of  the  faculty  in  service,  though  not  in  years.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  add  that  photographic  practice  has  its  place  in  the  course  in 
the  physical  laboratory,  beginning  with  the  old  wet  collodion  process. 

It  was  from  Mr.  Henry  T.  Anthony  that  Professor  Himes  obtained  very 
valuable  aid  in  the  beginning  of  his  photographic  work.  We  have  dwelt 
on  the  incidents  of  his  life  for  the  reason  that  from  the  beginning  he  lias 
applied  the  art  to  education,  and  has  not  only  been  a  picture  maker,  but 
is  a  fit  illustration  of  how  photography  can  be  used  to  aid  education,  bo 
making  it  an  important  part  of  his  system. 

— Anthony's  Bulletin.  Coleman  Sellers,  E.D.,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 


jforeip  Jlotes  anti  jdutos. 

Since  pyrogallic  acid  is  really  poisonous  it  should  bo  used  more 
carefully  than  some  photographers  are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  Some 
little  time  ago,  in  a  small  Rhenish  town,  a  little  boy  toddled  into  his 
father’s  dark  room  and  drank  out  of  a  measure  in  which  there 
happened  to  be  some  pyrogallic  solution.  The  child  consequently 
became  so  ill  that  its  life  was  despaired  of,  when  its  father  had  the 
happy  thought  of  administering  an  emetic.  Seriously,  though,  since 
the  photographer  uses  so  many  poisonous  substances,  and  since  few 
people  have  presence  of  mind  to  remember  what  antidote  to  ad¬ 
minister  for  each  poison,  that  is,  supposing  they  ever  knew,  it  would 
be  but  a  reasonable  precaution  against  accidents  to  hang  up  in  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  in  every  laboratory  a  list  of  these  poisons  and  opposite 
each  the  handiest  remedy  or  antidote. 


In  a  paper  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  published  in  the 
Comptes  Bendus,  M.  Forel  gives  the  following  account  of  his  photo¬ 
graphic  experiments,  undertaken  to  determine  the  depth  to  which 
light  penetrates  in  the  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva : — “  My  first 
attempts  at  determining,  photographically,  the  limits  of  the  depths  to 
which  light  penetrates  the  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  date  from 
1878;*  I  had  then  already  determined  that  the  limit  of  absolute 
darkness  was,  for  chloride  of  silver,  at  a  depth  of  45  metres  in  summer, 
and  100  metres  in  winter.  Since  that  time  the  experiments  of  Dr.  G. 
Asper  in  the  lakes  of  Zurich  and  Walenstadt,  and  those  of  MM.  Fol 
and  Sarasin  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  have  shown  that  with  Monckhoven  s 
extra  sensitive  plates  this  limit  descends  to  almost  double  that  depth. 
The  interest  which  these  researches  possess  for  animal  biology  in¬ 
duced  me  to  take  them  up  again  in  a  more  systematic  manner.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  regular  series  of  observations,  I  have  preferred  to 
keep  to  my  own  method  of  using  papers  sensitised  with  chloride  of 
silver,  which  is  more  easy  to  work  with  than  the  method  of  the 
Genevese  physicists,  I  attached  to  the  same  sounding  line,  one  aboie 
the  other,  at  intervals  of  10  metres,  several  photographic  apparatus, 
and  I  placed  the  whole  by  night  in  water  of  180  metres  deep  at  a 
distance  of  3500  metres  from  the  shore  opposite  Morges.  I  left  the 
whole  in  the  water  until  a  fine  day  in  which  the  sun  shone  brightly 
had  made  me  sure  of  there  having  been  sufficient  photographic 
action,  then  I  went  by  night  and  drew  them  up  again.  I  repeated 
these  experiments  every  two  months  for  a  year,  starting  fiom 

*  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Vaudoise  des  Sciences  Nodurelles,  Yol.  XIII.,  p.  2i, 

Yol.  XIY.,  p.  134  (Lausanne,  1874). 
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March,  1887.  Only  one  experiment  failed,  that  of  January,  1888. 
The  cord  which  attached  the  apparatus  to  the  weight  having  become 
worn  by  the  friction  of  the  waves,  gave  way,  and  the  frames  fell  to 
the  bottom  of  the  lake,  whence  I  only  recovered  them  at  the  end  of  a 
month  all  embedded  in  the  mud.  In  order  to  estimate  the  photo¬ 
graphic  effect  obtained  under  water,  I  compared  the  papers  affected 
by  light  with  a  scale  obtained  by  exposing  the  same  sensitised  paper 
exposed  in  the  open  air  to  the  action  of  the  sun  for  a  period  of  time 
expressed  in  seconds.  The  scale  I  have  used  was  that  of  the  4tli 
March,  1888,  at  midday — a  day  when  the  atmosphere  was  extremely 
clear.  In  the  subjoined  table,  by  the  term  veil,  I  mean  an  almost 
imperceptible  photographic  effect  which  disappeared  from  the  prints 
after  fixation  in  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Tabulated  photographic  effects  in  the  lake  waters  indicated  bg  numbers 
in  the  scale  of  the  4 th  March ,  1838  : — 


Depth. 

1887. 

1887. 

1887. 

1887. 

1887. 

1883. 

March. 

May. 

July. 

September. 

November. 

March. 

20  metres... 

400 

400 

500 

500 

25 

400 

30 

60 

250 

400 

500 

35 

250 

40 

veil 

20 

120 

45 

J  J 

40 

50 

>> 

0 

0 

GO 

400 

55 

io 

350 

GO 

n 

0 

0 

30 

G5 

» 

150 

2 

120 

70 

>) 

0 

0 

io 

75 

n 

40 

veil 

60 

80 

if 

0 

veil 

85 

jj  ... 

25 

0 

25 

90 

n 

. .  * 

0 

0 

95 

5  J  ••  • 

0 

.  .  « 

10 

100 

f) 

5 

0 

0 

105 

2 

110 

0 

0 

115 

tt 

0 

Basing  my  conclusions  upon  the  above  table  and  upon  my  previous 
studies,  I  arrive  at  the  following  results: — 1.  For  chloride  of  silver 
the  limit  of  absolute  darkness  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva  has  been : — 


Limit  of  visibility. 


From  the  8th  to  the  9th  March,  1887.  .100  metres. 

.  15 ‘6  metres. 

The  11th  May. . . . . 

v- 

•  (0 

V 

From  the  5th  to  7th  July . 

. ...  45 

.  5-5 

The  6th  September  . 

....  50 

.  50 

V 

From  the  9th  to  12th  November  . . 

.12-3 

The  7th  February,  1888  . 

v  • 

.18-0 

V 

From  the  4th  to  6th  March,  1888 

....no 

.16-5 

V 

The  variations  of  the  limit  of  absolute  darkness  are  parallel  to  those 
of  the  limit  of  visibility  obtained  by  finding  the  depth  at  which  a 
white  disc  plunged  into  the  water  ceased  to  be  visible  to  the  eye  of 
the  observer  (1\  Secchi’s  method),  who  in  this  instance  was  myself. 
2.  The  water  is  more  limpid  in  winter  than  in  summer ;  this  difference 
is  essentially  due  to  the  greater  abundance  in  summer  of  organic  dust 
held  in  suspension.  3.  The  decrease  of  photographic  effect  near  the 
limit  of  absolute  obscurity  is  more  rapid  in  summer  -waters  than  in 
those  of  winter.” 

- ♦ - 

©tit  iStritorial  ®atle. 

Letters  on  Landscape  Photography. 

By  H.  P.  Robinson.  London:  Piper  &  Carter. 

In  this  volume  we  have  a  series  of  letters  on  landscape  photography 
iddressed  to  an  American  friend.  After  a  preliminary  chapter  devoted 
argely  to  the  technique  of  photography,  Mr.  Robinson  at  once  dives 
nto  those  topics  of  which  he  is  a  recognised  master,  hence  we  have 
'  Art  in  Photograph)'-,”  “  The  Photographer’s  Control  over  his  Subject,” 
'Choice  of  a  Subject,”  “  Figures  in  Landscapes,”  and  other  topics  of 
t  kindred  nature. 

l’erhaps  the  very  best  way  to  create  a  thirst  for  the  contents  of  this 
handy-book”  is  to  give  our  readers  a  selection  from  one  of  the 
hapters,  that  on  the  “  Choice  of  Subject.” 

As  to  the  choice  of  subject.  A  great  deal  has  been  claimed  for  the 
xtraordinary  range  of  art,  from  “-the  hues  of  a  cabbage  leaf  to  the 


sufferings  of  a  Christ.  ’  “Nay,  there  Is  nothing  that  man  lias  ever 
dreamed,  or  hoped,  or  feared,  suffered,  enjoyed,  or  sinned  in,  which  is 
not  a  subject  matter  for  art,”  says  Mr.  Quilter,  one  of  the  most  acute  art 
critics  of  our  time.  But  all  who  practise  art  must  appreciate  the 
limitations  of  the  particular  department  of  art  which  they  practise.  The 
painter  in  oil  lias  the  widest  range  and  an  almost  unlimited  choice  of 
subjects ;  the  water-colourist  lias  a  narrower  scope,  so  also  lias  the 
sculptor;  and  shall  I  be  wide  of  the  mark  when  i  say  it  is  left  for  the 
photographer  to  show  the  greatest  ingenuity  in  the  choice  of  subjects  in 
which  to  exhibit  his  skill  as  an  artist  ? 

_  The  photographer  should  try  to  understand  and  be  satisfied  with  the 
limitations  with  which  he  is  “  cribbed,  cabined,  and  conlim-d,"  and 
endeavour  to  turn  them  to  his  use,  or  rather  find  in  the  very  limitation  a 
certain  fitness  and  use,  because  it  clears  away  a  vast  number  of 
impossible  subjects,  confines  his  study  in  a  narrower  groove,  and  <  nables 
him  to  give  more  complete  attention  to  “  the  things  that  are  his.” 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  claiming  for  photography  an  unlimited  range  of 
subjects,  from  the  infinitely  little  to  the  infinitely  remote;  from  the 
microscopic  diatom  dredged  up  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  to  the 
infinitely  distant  nebula  in  star-packed  space;  but  there  arc  some  things 
that  may  be  possible  which  arc  yet  unaccomplished. 

In  landscape  photography,  which  is  our  present  subject,  there  are  one 
or  two  things  that  have  not  been  done.  For  instance,  have  you  ever  seen 
a  photograph  in  which  one  very  common  fact  in  nature  i-  adequately 
represented — I  mean  tlie  effect  of  storm  and  wind  on  an  inland  land¬ 
scape?  I  say  inland,  because  such  effects  are  easy  enough  in  sea 
pictures.  The  effect  is  often  seen  in  pictures  by  Salvator  Rosa  and  (ia^par 
Poussin  :  the  bending  and  swaying  branches  of  the  trees,  the  driven  sky, 
and  the  fluttering  garments  of  the  figures.  The  effect  of  wind  is, 
unfortunately,  too  often  to  be  found  in  photographs,  always  to  the  dis¬ 
figurement  of  the  picture,  but  no  “  lightning  ”  or  “  special  instantaneous  ” 
plate  has  yet  been  made  that  could  enable  us  to  do  justice  to  the  grand 
and  pictorially  fit  effects  I  have  suggested. 

Then,  again,  I  have  never  seen  a  photograph  which  gave  me  any  proper 
idea  of  mountains.  Photographs  of  the  Alps  always  remind  me  of  mv 
mountains,  and  I  want  to  see  a  child’s  Noah’s  ark  on  the  highest  peaks. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  we  nowadays  make  such  fun  of  wliat  were  once 
inaccessible  solitudes.  We  go  up  Ararat  on  a  bicycle,  instead  of  waiting 
for  the  orthodox  flood  as  Noah  did. 

There  is  another  effect  which  has  never  been  quite  properly  captured. 
In  a  mountainous  country  when  the  sun  has  set  to  an  observer,  it  still 
shines  on  the  mountains.  The  effect  is  often  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  nature,  but  the  non-actinic  colour  of  the  sun’s  rays  at  that  time  of  the 
evening  has  hitherto  prevented  anything  like  success  in  photographing 
this  subject.  As  Milton  says  : — 

“  Yet  from  these  flames 
No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible.” 

However,  this  is  a  difficulty  that  may  soon  he  added  to  the  many 
conquered  in  the  past.  Orthocliromatic  plates  will  solve  this  problem, 
and  when  you  have  obtained  a  really  fine  sample  of  the  effect,  here  is  a 
title  for  it  (there  is  a  good  deal  in  a  title)  from  Tennyson's  New 
Locksley  Halt,  but  make  the  picture  worthy  of  the  line 

“Cold  upon  the  dead  volcano  sleeps  the  gleam  of  dying  day." 

This  reminds  one  of  another  important  thing.  Never  give  your  picture 
a  title  it  cannot  support.  I  like  good  titles.  I  don't  mind  even  if  there 
is  a  bit  of  sentiment — not  sentimentality— in  them,  so  that  it  is  healthy, 
and  the  boundary  between  the  sublime  and  ridiculous  be  not  overstepped ; 
hut  beware  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  anti-climax.  If  you  have  a  pit  - 
ture  in  an  exhibition,  and  the  spectator,  before  seeing  your  poor  little  work, 
reads  an  ultra-poetical  title,  with  perhaps  a  verse  attached  to  it  in  the 
catalogue,  his  expectations  will  be  so  raised  that  when  he  sees  the  picture 
he  may  feel  a  cold  fit  of  disillusionising  bathos  come  over  him  that  lie 
may  remember  against  you  for  some  time. 

While  I  am  talking  of  titles,  I  may  just  add  an  illustration  of  how  it  is 
possible  to  go  wrong  in  naming  even  the  simplest  subjects.  I  am  told 
that  the  cows  in  the  photograph,  of  which  I  gave  a  reduction  in  my  last 
letter  were  not  cows  at  all,  but  are  what  are  called  in  Scotian  1  “  Stubs." 
Iam  quite  aware  that  the  natives  of  that  far  country,  with  an  indepen¬ 
dence  which  is  perhaps  praiseworthy  but  slightly  puzzling,  call  things  by 
names  beyond  the  comprehension  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  yet  I  believe 
I  am  almost  wrong  in  calling  these  animals  cows.  Some  of  tin  m  may 
attain  the  dignity  of  cowhood  by-and-by. 

Now  for  subjects  that  are  possible. 

It  is  a  true  saying  that  each  student  must  discover  for  Liuw  .t  what  is 
beautiful.  It  is  not  every  kind  of  scene  that  appeals  to  the  feelings  of  all 
alike.  Some  of  us  delight  in  particular  kinds  of  landscapes,  some  like 
grandeur,  others  are  content  with  quiet  simplicity.  “  Each  of  us  is 
constituted,”  writes  Mr.  Hamerton,  with,  perhaps,  not  a  few  verbal 
impediments,  “  with  a  special  idiosyncrasy  related  in  some  mysterious 
way  to  a  certain  class  of  natural  scenery,  and  when  we  find  ouiseho  ®  a 
scene  answering  to  our  idiosyncrasy,  the  mind  feels  itself  at  Lome  tlieie, 
and  rapidly  attaches  itself  by  affection.  .  . 

The  student  may  be  guided  in  his  search  for  beauty,  hut  it  is  not  wdc 
in  a  teacher  to  insist  too  strongly  on  what  is  picturesque  oi  the  rcvci -c. 
Many  painters  will  make  good  pictures  out  of  subjects  which  would  seem 
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to  be  quite  inadequate  to  others.  Many  of  the  greatest  landscapes  are 
of  the  most  ordinary  scenes.  What  could  be  more  commonplace  than  the 
scenery  of  Gainsborough’s  Market  Cart,  Turner’s  Frosty  Morning ,  or  any 
of  the  pictures  by  De  Wint  and  David  Cox  ?  A  writer  I  have  already 
quoted  has  written  so  much  to  the  point  on  this  subject,  that  I  cannot 
help  quoting  him  again. 

“  When  an  old  Greek  made  a  perfect  statue,  he  made  it  (so  at  least 
says  one  school  of  testlieticians)  with  absolutely  no  feeling  save  that  of 
enjoyment  of  its  beauty ;  all  other  meaning,  all  other  emotion,  was 
unnecessary.  He  wished  simply  to  produce  a  beautiful  thing ;  he  pro¬ 
duced  it,  and  it  was  good.  But  it  is  a  very  curious  thing  to  note,  though 
a  little  consideration  will  convince  any  art  student  of  the  truth  of  the 
fact,  that  there  has  never  been  in  the  world  a  great  school  of  landscape 
painting,  or  even  a  great  landscape  painter,  whose  motive  has  been  re¬ 
stricted  in  like  degree  to  the  beauty,  pure  and  simple,  of  nature.  Land¬ 
scape  painters  have  continually  sought  beautiful  scenes,  and  painted 
them  with  more  or  less  ability;  but  the  greater  the  man,  the  more 
individual,  the  more  personal  to  himself,  and  to  men  in  general,  have 
been  his  pictures.  And  so  truly  is  this  the  case,  that  the  rank  of  great 
landscape  painters  might  almost  be  determined  by  reference  to  this  fact 
alone.  Beauty  sought  per  se  in  landscape  has  always  hitherto  destroyed 
itself ;  and  people  have  turned  ignorantly  but  determinedly  from  the 
compositions  of  snowy  Alps,  clustered  vines,  and  deep-blue  waters  of 
Italy,  to  gaze  upon  David  Cox’s  muddy  lanes,  sheltered  by  dark  trees, 
beneath  whose  shadow  the  peasants  plod  wearily  homeward ;  or  on  a 
picture  of  some  bleak  expanse  of  rain-beaten  moorland,  across  which  a 
belated  traveller  struggles  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind.” 

Don’t  be  so  conceited  as  to  fancy  there  are  so  few  subjects  sufficiently 
important  for  your  camera.  Of  all  things,  simple  subjects  obtain  the 
widest  sympathy.  Simple  things  appeal  to  everybody  ;  the  commonplace 
is  always  attractive  when  well  treated.  These  simple  scenes  have  the 
advantage  of  exercising  the  photographer’s  picture-making  abilities  more 
than  the  more  obvious  and  grander  subjects.  It  is  a  greater  triumph  to 
find  beauty  worth  recording  in  everyday  homely  scenes  than  in  those  of 
which  every  amateur  can  feel  the  beauty.  Many  a  commonplace  scene, 
as  I  hope  to  show,  requires  only  the  proper  lighting,  and  perhaps  a  figure 
of  the  right  kind  in  the  right  place,  to  make  it  beautiful. 

Let  us,  in  imagination,  stand  on  this  wide  piece  of  waste  land,  covered 
with  gorse  and  broom  and  bramble,  and  experimentalise  a  little  in 
“  effects.”  We  are  on  high  ground,  and  all  around  us  is  presented  good 
middle  distance  bounded  by  low  hills.  Bits  of  broken  foreground,  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  a  photographic  landscape,  are  to  be  met  with 
everywhere.  Materials  for  pictures  are  here  in  quantity,  but  there  is 
nothing  very  striking,  nothing  that  shouts  aloud,  “Come,  take  me!” 
Here  is  a  chance  for  selection  and  treatment.  Subjects  are  so  plentiful 
that  the  best  picture — other  things  being  equal — will  be  the  one  that  is 
best  lighted.  Let  us  stand  with  the  sun  behind  our  backs  and  observe  the 
scene.  We  find  it,  although  beautiful  in  itself,  pictorially  fiat  and  tame. 
The  sunlight,  being  directly  upon  every  object,  affords  no  shadow.  The 
sun,  being  broad  on  everything,  allows  no  breadth  of  light  and  shadow. 
There  is  no  relief,  no  mystery.  The  equal  illumination  flattens  all  before 
us.  Now  turn  half-way  round,  and  you  will  have  the  scene  lighted  from 
the  side.  There  is  more  relief,  and  this  kind  of  lighting  is  very  suitable 
to  many  subjects,  but  there  is  still  more  relief,  and  still  more  picturesque 
effect  to  be  obtained.  Turn  so  that  the  sun  is  nearly — not  quite — in 
front  of  you.  Now  we  get  the  utmost  amount  of  relief,  and,  in  this  case, 
breadth,  for  the  great  mass  of  gorse  and  junipers  in  shadow,  their  edges 
being  only  just  skimmed  or  kissed  with  sunlight,  form  a  broad  mass  of 
dark  which  is  opposed  to  a  grand  wedge-shaped  breadth  of  broken  sand¬ 
bank  in  sunlight,  which  fills  nearly  half  the  picture.  We  now  only  want 
a  dark  object,  which  shall  be  the  darkest  in  the  picture,  joined  with,  if 
possible,  a.  precious  speck  of  white,  to  put  the  whole  into  tone,  and  afford 
us  all  the  elements  of  the  picturesque,  balance  of  composition,  breadth  of 
light  and  shade,  and  tone. 

I  want  to  avoid,  if  possible,  going  too  fully  into  any  part  of  my  subject 
on  which  I  have  written  at  length  in  my  little  handbooks.  About  com¬ 
position  and  chiaroscuro  I  have  said  all  that  is  necessary  in  Pictorial 
Effect,  but  there  has  been  so  much  said  about  “Tone” — and,  what  is 
nearly  the  same  thing,  “  Values  ” — of  late  years,  that  I  may  as  well  have 
a  word  or  two  on  the  subject  here. 

“  Values,”  or  the  right  relation  of  one  shade  to  another  in  a  picture, 
appears  to  be  looked  upon  by  the  young  school  as  the  newest  and  most 
marvellous  discovery  in  art.  “  Tone,  or  the  right  relation  of  one  shade 
to  another  in  a  picture,  is  as  old  as  art  itself.”  Some  people — especially 
,  those  painters  who  call  themselves  of  the  naturalistic  school — seem  to 
think  this  is  the  only  aim  and  end  of  art.  It  is  really  only  part  of  the 
beginning.  A  picture  without  tone  can  never  be  pleasing  in  effect,  but  it 
must  contain  a  great  deal  more  than  this  to  be  effective. 

The  study  of  tone  is  of  more  importance  to  the  painter  than  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  although  a  knowledge  of  it  is  of  vast  use  to  the  latter.  In 
photography,  tone,  like  drawing,  is  done  for  the  artist,  if  his  work  is 
properly  accomplished,  and  both  may  be  untrue  if  he  does  not  under¬ 
stand  his  work.  A  scene  may  be  distorted — put  out  of  drawing — by  a 
bungling  use  of  the  camera  and  lens,  and  the  values  in  a  photograph 
may  be  entirely  falsified  by  under  or  over  exposure  or  development.  A 
due  appreciation  of  values,  also,  enables  the  photographer  to  choose  and 
add  to  his  views,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out  in  selecting  the  scene  on 


the  common.  It  is  especially  useful  in  relation  to  the  introduction  of 
figures.  The  lights  and  shades  and  leading  lines  of  a  scene  may  be  all 
ont  of  tune,  but  the  introduction  of  a  figure  of  the  right  value  may  “  pull 
it  together.”  I  cannot  do  better  than  recommend  you  to  read  carefully  a 
little  book  I  have  already  quoted — Hunt’s  Talks  about  Art.  The  author 
is  mad  on  values,  and  goes  far  towards  making  his  reader  mad  also.  It 
is  delightful  reading,  full  of  quaint  thoughts,  admirable  advice,  apposite 
anecdotes,  sound  sense,  and  bewildering  contradictions. 

From  the  preceding  will  be  ascertained  the  exceptional  value  of 
Mr.  Robinson’s  Letters  on  Landscape  Photography  (price  one  shilling). 
The  remainder  of  the  letters  are  equally  excellent  and  valuable. 

- ♦ - 

PATENTS  LAPSED. 

No.  5353. — “Photographic  Exchange  Boxes.”  H.  KaYser. — Dated  1884. 

No.  5647. — “  Photographic  Camera  Stands.”  J.  Thomson. — Dated  1884. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

MyddeltonHall.U  pper-st.  .Islington 
The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Bolton. 
Queen’s  Hotel,  Clifton. 

Star  Hotel,  Deansgate. 

5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street, E.C. 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-strect. 

17  . 

"  18  . 

Bristol  and  W.  of  Eng.  Amateur 

"  18  . 

"  is . 

"  18  . 

"  18  . 

"  19  . 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Thursday  night,  July  5,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  aliove 
Association,  held  at  the  Masons  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London,  Mr.  W.  Cobb 
presided. 

Mr.  L.  Medland  exhibited  a  “hand  camera”  devised  by  liimself  and  made 
by  Mr.  Newman  ;  it  was  of  small  size  and  would  carry  twelve  plates. 

Mr.  Newman  said  that  the  changiug  back  was  somewhat  on  what  is  known 
as  Mr.  Samuels’s  principle,  but  he  (Mr.  Newman)  bad  patented  it  first,  and 
claimed  to  be  the- first  inventor.  The  metal  cases  for  the  plates  were  so  made 
that  every  film  came  accurately  into  focus. 

The  Chairman  bad  worked  one  of  Mr.  Samuels’s  cameras  for  twelve  months 
and  had  never  scratched  or  injured  a  plate  during  the  manipulations  with  the 
changing  back.  _ 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  exhibited  a  doublet  lens  mounted  by  himself  partly  in  bracs 
and  partly  in  ebonite,  with  the  object  of  saving  weight.  He  said  that  different 
samples  of  ebonite  may  vary  much  in  quality. 

The  Chairman  considered  it  to  be  a  great  improvement  in  lens  mounts. 

A  question  in  the  box  asked  if  the  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  allowed  to  dry 
spontaneously  on  sensitised  albumenised  paper  or  should  be  taken  off  with 
blotting-paper. 

The  Chairman  said  that  it  was  decidedly  best  to  blot  it ;  among  other 
advantages,  the  salt  was  then  kept  more  on  the  surface  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Haddon  remarked  that  blotting  it  tended  also  to  prevent  unequal 
absorption.  If  the  paper  be  raised  very  slowly  from  the  nitrate  bath  surplus 
liquid  is  drained  from  it  by  capillary  attraction,  and  there  is  little  or  no  drip 
afterwards,  but  even  then  it  is  better  to  use  blotting-paper. 

Mr.  Atkinson  considered  quick  drying  to  be  beneficial. 

Another  question  was  whether  clouds  should  be  printed  in  before  or  after 
the  landscape.  _  , 

Mr.  Atkinson  said  that  if  the  landscape  were  printed  the  operator  wouk. 
know  to  what  depth  to  print  the  clouds.  „ 

The  Chairman  thought  that  printing  the  clouds  first  would  save  “  dodging 

Mr.  Haddon  believed  it  best  to  print  clouds  first,  for  it  sometimes  prevented  : 
the  appearance  of  lines  of  demarcation. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwich  thought  that  it  made  little  difference  either  way. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw  preferred  printing  clouds  afterwards.  I 

The  third  question  was  what  was  the  wTay  to  select  the  best  writing  diamond, 
and  in  what  way  did  those  in  the  market  vary  in  quality. 

To  this  question  no  answer  was  obtainable. 

Mr.  William  England  said  that  one  plan  was  to  go  to  a  good  firm  and  pay 
a  good  price. 

Another  question  was  as  to  the  best  method  of  making  chlorophyl.  .  j 

Mr.  Haddon  replied  that  one  way  was  to  take  parsley,  crush  it  down  in  ■ 
mortar,  then  put  it  in  a  bottle  and  cover  it  with  methylated  ether  for  lour 0 
five  hours,  then  filter  and  evaporate  to  dryness  ;  then  dissolve  the  dry*  resi  u 
in  alcohol,  which  will  leave  behind  some  impurities  ;  then  dry  again,  as 
keeps  better  in  a  dry  state,  and  can  be  dissolved  in  alcohol  when  wanted 
use.  It  does  not  keep  well,  and  in  solution  can  be  made  to  keep  longer  by 
addition  of  zinc  filings,  but  the  better  plan  is  to  use  it  when  freshly  made. 

Mr.  P.  Everett  asked  how  potassium  cliloroplatinite  was  made. 

Mr.  Haddon  replied,  by  blowing  sulphurous  acid  through  tetrachlonc 
platinum  until  it  no  longer  gives  a  precipitate  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  a  >- 
then  adding  chloride  of  potassium  ;  at  least,  such  was  the  method  as  wei 
remembered,' but  minute  instructions  were  given  in  Captain  Pizzighellis 
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NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  TECHNICAL  meeting  was  held  at  Myddelton  Hall  on  Tuesday,  July  3,— Mr. 
J.  Traill  Taylor,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Coventon  exhibited  prints  from  negatives  taken  at  Wildwood, 
near  Enfield,  and  recommended  the  locality  as  a  suitable  one  for  photographic 
purposes. 

Mr.  Cossok  showed  views  of  Old  London,  including  St.  John’s  Gate  and 
Cloth  Fair.  The  latter  being  a  very  narrow  and  badly  lighted  thoroughfare,  he 
asked  the  best  conditions  under  which  to  obtain  an  evenly  lighted  picture. 

The  President  said  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  such  a  subject  in 
sunlight ;  the  street  might  be  compared  to  a  ravine,  and  would  be  more  evenly 
lighted  on  a  dull  day. 

Mr.  W.  Bishop  passed  round  a  sample  of  hydroquinone  he  had  been  using  ; 
he  had  found  that  it  took  half  an  hour  to  obtain  the  same  amount  of  develop¬ 
ment  that  he  got  with  pyro'in  five  minutes. 

Mr.  L.  Medland  showed  a  novel  and  convenient  detective  camera  which  had 
been  constructed  for  him  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Newman.  It  was  covered  with  brown 
paper  encircled  with  an  ordinary  rug  strap,  and  was  of  smaller  size  than  the 
usual  form ;  no  dark  slides  were  used,  twelve  plates  being  carried  in  sheaths 
in  a  small  changing  box  fitted  with  an  ordinary  sliding  shutter,  so  that  it  could 
be  removed  from  the  camera  and  a  focussing  screen  substituted.  The  focussing, 
and  setting,  and  regulating  of  the  shutter  were  performed  by  levers  fixed  under 
the  box,  audible  clicks  telling  the  operator  when  the  various  operations  were 
performed  and  also  indicating  the  rapidity  to  which  the  shutter  was  set.  The 
instantaneous  shutter  was  of  a  new  pattern  and  worked  between  the  combina¬ 
tions  of  the  lens,  giving  an  exposure  of  the  one-one-lnmdred-and-fiftieth  of  a 
second.  In  answer  to  a  question,  Mr.  Newman  said  that  he  intended  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  changing  boxes  commercially  in  all  sizes  ;  he  thought  they  would  cost 
about  double  the  price  of  a  first-rate  double  dark  slide.  The  smaller  sizes 
carried  twelve  plates,  while  he  found  eight  plates  enough  for  the  whole-plate 
sizes  or  larger. 

Mr.  Bishop  said  that  he  had  made  a  somewhat  similar  changing  box ;  he 
had,  however,  made  the  sheaths  of  chocolate-coloured  cabinet  mounts,  and  had 
found  them  to  answer  very  well. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  said  that  there  should  be  a  means  of  indicating  when  all 
the  plates  in  the  box  had  been  exposed.  A  piece  of  mahogany  the  size  of  a 
plate  could  be  placed  so  that  it  came  into  the  front  when  all  the  plates  were 
used  ;  it  could  have  a  portion  cut  away  so  that  it  could  not  be  lifted  and  would 
at  once  show  that  a  fresh  charge  was  necessary. 

Outings  were  arranged  for  July  7,  to  Broxbourne  ;  and  July  14,  to  Waltham 
Abbey.  It  is  understood  that  where  no  train  is  specified  for  these  excursions 
that  members  leave  London  by  the  first  train  after  two  o’clock. 

It  was  decided  that  Camera  Stands  should  be  discussed  at  the  next  meeting, 
which  will  be  held  on  July  17.  Members  and  friends  are  requested  to  bring 
examples. 


NORTH  SURREY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  West  Norwood 
Constitutional  Club  on  Tuesday  evening,  July  3,— Mr.  R.  Custliwaite  in  the 
chair. 

It  wis  decided  to  inaugurate  a  series  of  competitions  upon  a  new  system : 
the  competing  members  will  each  send  in  three  prints  (any  process),  and  the 
winner  will  receive  all  the  competing  prints  as  the  prize  ;  the  Society  will 
judge  the  prints,  each  member  recording  votes  for  each  picture  ;  the  competitor 
having  the  highest  number  of  votes  will  be  the  winner.  These  competitions 
will  be  repeated  at  suitable  intervals  if  found  to  work  successfully,  and  will  be 
extended  in  the  winter  to  lantern  slides. 

A  discussion  on  shutters  followed,  the  merits  and  demerits  of  several  well- 
known  shutters  being  discussed. 

Mr.  Bromley  Smith  exhibited  Martin’s  new  “Autocrat”  shutter  and 
explained  its  working. 


SHEFFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  July  3,  in  the  Society’s 
Rooms,  Masonic  Hall, — The  President,  Mr.  Councillor  Firth,  in  the  chair. 

There  was  a  very  fair  attendance  of  members. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  after  which, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Taylor,  supported  by  Messrs.  Longden  and 
Hunt,  the  meeting  unanimously  accorded  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  E.  Beck,  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  for  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  the  arrangements  of  the 
recent  excursion  to  Bolton  Abbey  were  made  and  carried  out. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Charlesworth  having  withdrawn  his  amendment  of  the  rule 
governing  payment  of  subscriptions,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  ballot  for  new 
[  members,  the  result  being  that  Messrs.  J.  W.  Brown  and  A.  Reynolds  were 
unanimously  elected. 

The  competition  for  the  prize  offered  by  the  President  for  the  best  picture 
taken  at  Bolton  Abbey  resulted  in  fourteen  pictures  being  shown,  the  result 
of  the  ballot  being  that  the  President  succeeded  in  winning  his  own  gift,  he 
showing  a  capital  print,  beiug  a  distant  view  of  the  Abbey  with  a  good  river 
foreground,  thus  proving  that  his  hand  has  not  yet  lost  its  cunning.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  renounced  in  favour  of  the  next  highest  number,  which  proved  to  be  a 
print  giving  a  much  nearer  view  of  the  Abbey,  and  the  work  of  the  Secretary. 
The  prize  was  therefore  awarded  to  Mr.  Beck. 

The  subject  for  discussion,  Shutters  and  their  Results,  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Jonathan  Taylor,  and  carried  on  with  much  spirit,  many  members  taking 
part  and  showing  various  shutters;  amongst  others  were  Forrest’s,  Billclitt’s, 
Reynolds  &  Branson’s,  Phoenix,  Place’s,  and  a  variety  of  drop  shutters,  some 
Of  which  were  unique  in  their  arrangements  and  calculated  to  do  good  work, 
evidence  of  which  was  given  in  the  prints  shown,  most  members  showing  nega¬ 
tives  or  prints,  mostly  untouched,  obtained  by  their  several  instruments. 
Much  useful  information  was  elicited,  and  the  prevailing  opinion  was  that  the 
go-and-return  principle  was  best,  though  the  use  of  elastic  accelerators  was 
deprecated. 
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WALLASEY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  the  4th  instant,— Mr.  J. 
Fullerton  in  the  chair. 

An  outdoor  meeting  at  Wallasey  Village  was  fixed  for  the  1 1th  instant  under 
the  directorship  of  Mr.  Reader,  who  showed  60me  excellent  views  taken  on  tin- 
last  outdoor  meeting  at  Bidston  and  printed  on  Oberaettert  paper. 

Several  members  asked  for  the  best  method  to  keep  th  .  om  stinking 

when  squeegeed  down  to  polish. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  he  found  that  beeswax  dissolved  in  turpentine  and  used  in 
place  of  chalk  was  a  good  preventative. 

A  general  discussion  followed  on  lenses,  &c.,  a  half-plate  lens  working  at  { 
and  covering  to  the  extreme  edges  with  good  depths  being  shown  by  the 
Secretary,  the  costs  being  If.  7s.  6 d. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  ask  Mr.  Wilkinson,  tier  President,  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Association  at  the  Photographic  Convention  at  Birmingham  on  the 
23rd  instant. 

- + - 

©omssponheitce. 

KST  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  hath  sides  of  the  paper. 

July  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France. — Hydroqcingne 
an  Intensifier, — A  Photo-mechanical  Process, —Platinum  Prints. — 
A  New  “  Trousse.” — Photographing  Lightning.  —  M.  Biusn’s 
Modified  Formula  for  Hydroquinone. — An  Apparatus  i  on  Abe 
the  Smoke  of  the  Flash  Light. — Oxygen  under  Pressure  in  Iron 
Cylinders. — A  Photographic  Club  for  Paris. — W.  Jerome  Harrison  s 
“History  of  Photography.” 

The  Photographic  Society  of  France  held  their  monthly  meeting  on  Friday 
evening  last,  the  6tli  inst.,  M.  Davanne  in  the  chair. 

The  subject  of  hydroquinone  was  brought  before  the  members.  It 
appears  that  this  chemical  agent  is  not  only  a  developer,  but  also  an 
energetic  intensifier.  A  weak  negative,  after  having  been  treated  by  the 
bichloride  of  mercury  bath  is  thoroughly  well  washed  and  then  plunged 
into  the  hydroquinone  solution.  It  can  be  brought  to  any  density — so 
says  the  operator. 

A  novel  photo-mechanical  process  was  recommended.  A  gelatino- 
bromide  of  silver  plate  is  plunged  into  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash  ;  when  dry  it  is  placed  beneath  a  cliche  and  exposed 
to  light.  The  image  is  brought  out  by  running  a  printer’s  roller  over  the 
surface ;  the  image  is  now  a  fatty  ink  one.  The  silver  bromide  not 
covered  with  the  fatty  ink  is  dissolved  out  by  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
Something  also  was  said  about  cleaning  the  plate  with  turpentine. 

Messrs.  ChardonAChalotpresented  some  very  fine  specimens  of  platinum 
printing.  These  proofs  were  greatly  admired  by  all  present,  not  only  fur 
their  size  (15  x  20  inches),  but  also  for  the  extreme  sharpness  and  clearness 
of  detail.  These  pictures  of  the  interior  of  state  rooms  were  in  every  way 
remarkable.  In  answer  to  the  question,  “  How  long  was  the  exposure?” 
M.  Chalot  replied,  “  From  eight  in  the  morning  to  three  p.m.,  em¬ 
ploying  the  smallest  stop.” 

M.  Lumi^re  sent  a  communication  on  the  phenomena  of  the  inversion 
of  the  photographic  image,  but  as  his  letter  was  very  loug  it  was  decided 
not  to  read  it  but  publish  it  iu  the  next  Bulletin. 

M.  Gorde  presented  a  photographic  lens.  Very  little  difference  exists 
between  his  and  Darlot’s  trousse  excepting  in  the  price. 

M.  le  Commandant  Moessard  presented  a  very  interesting  collection  of 
proofs  of  flashes  of  lightning,  which  he  took  during  the  storm  of  the  24th 
of  June  last.  The  lightning  here  took  all  kinds  of  shapes  and  furms. 
M.  Moessard  was  questioned  as  to  the  spiral  form  observed  in  a  former 
storm  by  M.  Rousset.  The  latter  gentleman,  in  enlarging  his  negatives 
of  lightning,  saw  distinctly  two  streams  of  the  electric  fluid,  one  eu- 
circling  the  other ;  the  inner  one  resembling  a  large  tape,  the  outer  one 
entwining  the  other  as  a  spiral  flame.  M.  Moessard  promised  to  devote 
the  necessary  time  to  the  study  of  the  phenomenon  and  inform  the 
Society  of  the  results  obtained. 

M.  Balagny,  the  apostle  of  hydroquinone,  gave  a  kind  of  lecture  as  to 
how  this  chemical  should  he  employed  during  the  summer  months  and 
the  precautions  to  be  observed.  He  maintained  the  formula  which  I  gave 
in  a  former  communication  to  The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
only  he  recommended  it  to  be  weakened  by  the  addition  of  a  little  water, 
and  to  employ  in  preference  the  mixture  of  au  old  bath  with  a  new  one  — 
“  Half  and  half  is  about  the  thing,”  said  he.  A  discussion  now  began 
between  M.  Balagny  and  M.  Tondeur ;  the  latter  would  not  hear  of  an 
old  bath,  and  said  it  was  wrong  and  unscientific  to  employ  an  old  bath. 
After  a  few  remarks  from  the  Chairman,  M.  Balagny  informed  us  how 
we  could  make  an  old  hath  out  of  a  new  one.  Take  two  ounces  of  the 
solution,  as  published  ;  add  two  ounces  of  water,  and  for  every  ounce  of 
the  solution  put  in  five  drops  of  acetic  acid.  “  This  hath  is  excellent, 
said  M.  Balagny,  “  for  hot  weather.”  A  number  of  film  negatives  were 
passed  round  by  M.  Balagny,  showing  that  he  had  become  trul}  UlMKI 

of  the  hydroquinone.  . 

M.  Bacard,  jun.,  spoke  highly  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  as  au  aecc.c.atoi 
in  the  development  of  instantaneous  negatives.  This  gentleman  then 
exhibited  an  apparatus  which  he  had  invented  to  neutralise  the  pioduets 
of  the  combustion  of  pyrotechnic  powders  used  at  present  in  obtaining  the 
photo-lightning  portraits. 
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The  apparatus  is  formed  of  a  box  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  height 
and  of  about  one  foot  square.  It  is  lined  with  sheet  tin.  A  hole  of  about 
six  inches  diameter  in  the  top,  and  one  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
the  bottom.  A  sliding  door,  like  a  rat-trap,  covers  all  the  front.  On  the 
bottom  of  the  apparatus  is  a  little  copper  dish  to  hold  the  pyrotechnic 
composition.  A  little  guncotton  is  placed  in  this  dish  and  is  made  long 
enough  to  pass  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  apparatus.  The 
powder  is  now  laid  upon  the  guncotton,  the  trapdoor  is  lifted  and  held 
up  by  a  piece  of  thread  going  over  the  pyrotechnic  composition,  a  piece  or 
two  of  wetted  flannel  is  laid  over  the  hole  in  the  top  of  the  apparatus,  and 
all  is  ready.  The  operator  sets  fire  to  the  piece  of  guncotton  projecting 
through  the  bottom  of  the  apparatus  ;  this  causes  the  pyrotechnic  com¬ 
position  to  explode,  and  thus  the  flash  light  is  obtained.  The  fire  burns 
the  thread,  down  goes  the  door,  and  the  smoke  is  smothered  and  con¬ 
densed  upon  the  wet  flannel.  Amateurs  can  now  work  in  their  parlours 
without  fearing  the  destruction  of  their  coloured  paper  and  the  tarnishing 
of  their  gilded  picture  frames. 

An  exhibition  of  the  oxyhydric  lantern  terminated  the  evening.  The 
oxygen  is  no  longer  kept  in  indiarubber  bags  upon  which  it  is  necessary 
to  put  heavy  weights  to  drive  it  out.  The  Continental  Oxygen  Company 
supplies  it  now  in  iron  cylinders  at  a  very  strong  pressure  per  inch. 
This  invention  will  popularise  the  use  of  the  lantern,  and  render  service 
by  cultivating  the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear  in  public  lectures. 

A  certain  number  of  the  Ilford  plates  were  distributed  among  the 
members  in  order  that  they  may  give  their  opinions  at  the  next  meeting. 

It  is  proposed  for  the  future  that  the  members  and  friends  of  the 
French  Society  of  Photography  meet  in  a  friendly  way  every  fortnight 
after  the  general  meeting.  This  unofficial  “  talk  shop  ”  will  be  the  means 
it  is  hoped  of  bringing  unity  and  cementing  the  bonds  of  friendship 
among  all. 

A  few  persons,  ignorant,  no  doubt,  of  the  existence  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  France,  are  about  to  create  a  Photographic  Club  in  Paris  for 
the  study  of  photography.  In  their  prospectus  they  name  themselves  a 
“  Society  of  Amateurs,”  and  propose  to  have  a  studio  and  laboratories  for 
the  convenience  of  members.  A  yearly  subscription  of  thirty  francs  is 
required  to  become  a  member. 

W.  Jerome  Harrison’s  book,  A  History  of  Photography ,  has  arrived  in 
Paris.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  in  compiling  the  work,  in  which 
much  information  can  be  gleaned,  but  the  illustrations  do  not  do  justice 
to  the  work,  and  will  give  the  foreigner  an  erroneous  opinion  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  photo-mechanical  printing  in  England.  Prof.  E.  Stubbing. 

25,  Rue  des  Apennins,  Paris. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Kindly  allow  me,  through  your  columns,  to  announce  that  the 
forthcoming  Photographic  Convention  will  be  held  at  the  Masonic  Hall, 
New-street,  Birmingham,  on  the  23rd  instant,  and  will  be  opened  by  the 
Mayor  of  Birmingham,  Alderman  Maurice  Pollack,  at  a  conversazione  on 
the  evening  of  that  day.  Specially  advantageous  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  members  travelling  from  London.  Particulars,  with  full 
details  of  excursions  and  local  arrangements,  will  be  forwarded  on 
application. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  J.  J.  Biuginshaw,  Hon.  Sec. 

128,  Soutlnvarli-street,  London,  S.E.,  July  10,  1888. 


To  the  Editor. 

Sir,- — Will  you  allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  those  gentlemen  who 
propose  becoming  members  of  the  Convention  to  the  necessity  of  advising 
me  at  an  early  date  which  excursions  they  intend  joining,  as  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have,  some  idea  of  the  number  to  be  provided  for,  in  order  to  make 
arrangements  with  the  railway  companies  (who  will  attach  saloons  if  a 
sufficient  number  of  passengers  be  expected)  and  the  different  hotels? 

If  a  post  card  be  sent  me,  stating  how  many  tickets  will  probably  be 
required  for  each  excursion,  it  will  facilitate  matters  ;  at  the  same  time 
the  order  will  not  be  considered  binding  if  anything  should  happen  to 
prevent  attendance. 

Tickets  must  be  obtained  the  evening  before  each  excursion  to  ensure 
proper  accommodation,  and  applications  should  state  if  refreshment  will 
be  required  or  not,  and  if  brake  will  be  used. 

The  excursions  arranged  are  : — 

July  24th. — Bewdley,  Arley,  Highley,  3s.  id.  Stratford,  Wixford,  or 
Salford,  2s.  10 d.  ;  brake,  4s.  Oxford,  7s.  or  5s. 

.  25th. — Coventry,  Kenilworth,  Stoneleigh,  2s. ;  brake,  5s.  Warwick, 
2s.  6 d.  Worcester,  Malvern,  4s. 

26th.— Lichfield  and  Sutton,  Is.  9 d. ;  or  Lichfield  and  Aston,  2s. 
Stratford,  Charlcote,  2s.  10 d.  ;  brake,  5s.  Coleshill,  Maxstoke  Priory, 
Is.  lid. ;  or  Coleshill,  by  brake,  5s. 

27th. — Dudley,  Castle,  Priory,  and  Wren’s  Nest,  Is.  Shrewsbury, 
4s.  5 d. ;  brake,  3s.  Worcester,  Tewkesbury,  4s. ;  boat,  2s.  6 d. 

Some  of  the  fares  are  subject  to  reduction.  Moderate  walkers  need  not 
incur  expense  of  brake. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

F.  J.  C.  Taylor,  Hon.  Sec.  Excursion  Committee. 

1G,  Imperial  Chambers  11,  Birmingham,  July  9,  1888. 


TALBOTYPES?  A  QUERY. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — A  friend,  who  is  not  a  photographer,  has  just  shown  me  a  series 
of  photographs  which  lie  calls  “  Talbotypes.”  They  have  been  in  hjg 
possession  since  1857,  and  in  India  most  of  the  time.  Yet,  in  spite  of  time 
and  climate,  they  have  faded  very  slightly ;  indeed,  some  do  not  seem  to 
have  faded  at  all.  Curiously  enough,  a  group,  framed  and  hung  up,  has 
suffered  less  than  those  which  are  bound  into  a  book.  This  seems  to 
indicate  that  damp — second  only  to  white  ants  in  its  destructive  power 
in  the  tropics — has  been  the  deteriorating  agent. 

The  photographs  are  of  a  dark  violet  tone,  and  somewhat  resemble 
platinotypes  or  Alpha  prints.  They  are  full  of  the  most  delicate  detail. 
Some  are  slightly  spotted  with  yellowish  spots,  and  one  has  yellowed 
considerably  ;  but  the  rest  have  only  yellowed  as  much  as  one  would 
expect  paper  to  yellow  after  thirty-one  years.  Where  they  have  been 
retouched  with  white,  the  retouching  material  has  yellowed  more  than  the 
whites  of  the  pictures. 

The  series  consists  of  ten  10  x  8  portraits,  and  one  group.  They  are  by 
John  Eastham,  Photographer  to  the  Queen,  22,  St.  Ann’s-square,  Man¬ 
chester.  If  the  photographs  are  Talbotypes,  they  show  a  wonderful 
absence  of  grain,  for  they  .are  as  delicate  as  platinotype  or  Alpha  prints. 
As  they  are  not  on  albumenised  paper,  is  it  possible  that  they  are  piints 
irom  glass  negatives  on  plain  salted  paper,  executed  so  far  back  as 
1857  ? — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  S.  L.  Dodie. 

India,  June  1G,  1888. 

[Talbotypes  were  almost  invariably  developed  stronger  or  more 
intense  than  the  subsequent  more  delicate  collodion  negatives  on  glass, 
by  which  a  much  longer  exposure  to  light  in  the  printing  frame  was 
necessary  in  order  to  secure  a  vigorous  print.  This,  as  we  have 
formerly  shown,  favours  permanency.  Concerning  the  absence  of 
grain  in  the  prints,  the  negatives  were  usually  waxed  in  order  to 
render  them  more  translucent ;  and  several  waxed  paper  negatives  of 
the  olden  time  now  in  our  possession  give  sharp  and  delicate  prints  in 
which  there  is  no  grain  apparent. — Ed.] 


NATURE  OF  THE  LATENT  IMAGE. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  must  thank  you  for  allowing  my  query  to  appear  in  your  paper, 
and  Dr.  Drinkwater  for  his  answer. 

I  cannot  agree  with  him  that  silver  is  likely  to  be  a  “  diad  ”  because  it 
is  classed  with  mercury  and  copper.  The  compounds  of  silver,  as  a 
whole,  show  that  it  is  correctly  classified  as  a  monad,  for  their  formula 
agree  far  better  with  the  formula)  of  sodium  and  potassium  than  with 
those  of  mercury  and  copper.  Take,  for  instance,  the  nitrates,  AgN03 

(NO,  Ag  0)  ;  Na  N03  (N02  NaO)  ;  K  N03  (N02  K  0)  ;  but  Cu  j 

(N2  04  Cu2  0") ;  and  Hg  j  (N2  04  Hg2  0").  The  oxide  Ag2  0  also 

points  to  its  being  correctly  classed ;  of  course  its  dioxide  could  be  used 
to  argue  on  either  side,  but  then  the  semi-molecule,  or  compound  radicle 
(Ag  0)  again  shows  it  to  be  a  monad.  Its  other  oxide  (Ag4  0)  alone 
points  to  its  being  a  diad,  but  as  the  correct  formulie  of  this  ox:de  is  very 
doubtful  it  cannot  be  fairly  used  to  argue  either  way. 

I,  of  course,  know  that  photo-salts  exist,  having  prepared  them,  and 
that  nitric  acid  has  no  solvent  effect  upon  them  ;  showing  they  do  not 
consist  of  free  silver  and  the  “  — ide  ”  salt.  Perhaps  I  may  mention  two 
experiments  I  have  tried  which  go  to  show  that  nascent— if  I  may  use 
the  term  with  regard  to  a  compound  at  its  moment  of  formation — nitric 
acid  has  an  action  on  these  salts,  though  not  enough  to  prove  free  silver. 
First  experiment — In  a  test  tube  place  a  few  crystals  of  nitrate  of  potas¬ 
sium,  and  pour  upon  them  strong  sulphuric  acid,  apply  heat,  and  allow 
the  nitric  acid  found  to  pass  into  a  test  tube  containing  the  “  photo-salt.” 
Second  experiment — In  a  test  tube  place  some  “  photo-salt,’]  a  few 
crystals  of  nitrate  of  potassium,  and  a  little  strong  sulphuric  acid,  arid 
apply  heat.  I  need  hardly  point  out  that  care  must  be  taken  in  per¬ 
forming  this  second  experiment,  for  an  element  of  danger  is  introduced. 

I  have  tried  many  experiments  with  these  “  subsalts,”  and  am 
inclined  to  think  that  in  place  of  being  sub-chlorides,  Ac.,  they  are 
hydrates,  having  the  composition  of  Ag  HO.  If  I  am  correct,  this  again 
shows  that  silver  is  correctly  placed  as  a  monad  metal,  and  further  shows 
its  compound  to  be  like  those  of  K  and  Na,  for  we  have  Na  HO  and  K  HO. 

Again,  if  I  am  correct,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  action  that  takes  place  in 
the  test  tube  through  the  agency  of  light ;  the  following  equation  will 
illustrate  my  idea  (1)  OH2  +  Ag  C1  =  HC1  +  Ag  HO.  (2)  OH2  +  Ag  Br 
=  HBr  +  Ag  HO.  In  these  two  cases  it  is  easy  to  see  why  light  acts  upon 
these  compounds  without  the  presence  of  an  “  absorbent,”  for  the  solution 
of  H  Cl  and  H  Br  are  not  quickly  decomposed  by  light.  (3)  0H2  + Ag  I 
=  HI  +  Ag  HO.  In  this  case  the  solution  of  HI  is  at  once  decomposed  by 
light  (2  HI  =  H2  +  I2),  and  unless  an  absorbent  of  iodine  is  present  no 
action  appears  to  take  place,  because  as  quickly  as  the  hydrate  of  silver 
is  formed  it  is  again  reconverted  by  the  nascent  iodine  into  iodide. 

If  this  is  correct,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  action  of  light  on  the  gela¬ 
tine  and  the  sensitive  salt  is  much  the  same,  and  that  the  acid  produced 
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acts  upon  the  gelatine  and  supplies  the  necessary  0  and  H  to  be  liberated 
to  form  the  hydrate.  This  also  shows  why  no  L  Br,  or  Cl  is  liberated  to 
hurt  our  cameras. 

I  have  long  wanted  to  try  the  action  of  light  on  pure,  dry  Ag  Cl  and 
AgBr  in  vacuo,  but  have  not  the  necessary  apparatus  ;  of  course,  if  any 
action  took  place  it  would  knock  my  hydrate  theory  on  the  head  at  once. 

I  have  tried  the  action  of  CO  on  the  subsalts,  and  believe  they  were 
partly  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  for  on  applying  nitric  acid  to  the  salt, 
I  was  then  able  to  dissolve  it  to  a  certain  extent. 

With  regard  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  action  is  electrical  or 
chemical,  I  do  not  see  what  would  be  proved  if,  by  means  of  very  sensitive 
instruments,  we  showed  the  presence  of  electrical  disturbance ;  we  should 
get  no  nearer  showing  that  electricity  was  the  cause  of  the  action.  We 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  electrical  disturbance  does  take  place,  for 
without  it  no  chemical  action  could  take  place.  So  if  we  showed  traces 
of  free  electricity  it  need  only  follow  that  it  was  the  effect  of  chemical 
action  and  not  the  cause  of  the  latent  image  being  formed.  I  have  tried 
all  sorts  of  experiments  to  see  what  effect  electricity  and  magnetism  have 
on  the  latent  image  ;  amongst  them  I  may  mention  placing  the  exposed 
plates  between  sheets  of  tinfoil  and  charging  them  with  electricity  ; 
building  them  up  into  a  condenser  and  using  them  for  some  time  in 
connexion  with  an  induction  coil ;  rubbing  the  glass  with  silk  (and 
electric  amalgam)  both  before  and  after  exposure ;  giving  them  a  bath 
in  electrified  water  before  developing  ;  electrifying  the  developer  ;  packing 
the  plate  in  iron  filings,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  filings  strongly 
magnetised  ;  placing  the  plate  in  the  dark  slide,  then  a  sheet  of  foil,  then 
another  glass,  and  then  a  sheet  of  foil,  charging  the  whole  strongly  with 
electricity  during  the  exposure.  It  would  be  an  interesting  experiment 
to  charge  with  a  kite,  placing  the  plate  in  a  strong  pyro  and  bromide 
solution,  and  then  adding  a  small  piece  of  sodium  or  a  small  quantity  of 
sodic  amalgam  (you  cannot  use  potassium  because  it  will  take  fire  and  fog 
the  plate),  &c. 

1  freely  acknowledge  that  I  know  next  to  nothing  as  to  the  action  of 
electricity  on  the  image,  but  the  above  experiments,  amongst  others,  will 
show  that  I  am  interested  in  the  subject,  and  must  be  my  excuse  for 
troubling  you  on  the  subject. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Grove  House ,  Elthaui.  Raleigh  M.  Gilbert. 


PARIS  EXHIBITION— BRITISH  SECTION. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  am  anxious  to  bring  specially  under  the  notice  of  photographers 
and  makers  of  photographic  apparatus  the  arrangements  which  are  being 
made  in  this  country  for  the  British  Section  of  next  year’s  Paris  Ex¬ 
hibition. 

The  Committee  of  the  Section  has  been  remarkably  successful  in  ob¬ 
taining  the  support  of  our  principal  manufacturers,  and  the  industrial 
and  machinery  courts  will  be  very  well  filled,  but  in  the  important  de¬ 
partment  of  Photography,  and,  indeed,  as  regards  scientific  apparatus 
generally,  we  have  been  less  successful.  Though  some  of  our  most  im¬ 
portant  makers  will  exhibit,  the  exhibitors  will  be  much  less  numerous 
than  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  on 
that  occasion  English  photographers  were  extremely  successful,  obtaining 
no  less  than  thirty-five  medals  or  diplomas,  a  larger  number  than  was 
taken  by  the  exhibitors  of  any  other  country  except  France  and  Austria- 
Hungary.  These  awards  included  four  gold  and  seven  silver  medals. 

It  would  be  a  matter  for  regret  if  we  were  to  allow  our  competitors  on 
the  Continent  to  believe  that  this  country,  which  took  so  decided  a  lead 
in  the  early  days  of  photography,  has  now  fallen  into  the  rear,  and  this 
impression  will  certainly  prevail  unless  we  are  able  to  make  a  better  show 
both  of  photographic  apparatus  and  photographs  than  we  appear  likely 
to  do. 

As  regards  photo-mechanical  processes  we  are  admittedly  inferior  to  the 
French,  and  those  who  work  processes  in  this  country  have  not  even  the 
courage  to  enter  the  arena  with  their  rivals  ;  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  that 
this  is  also  true  of  either  apparatus  or  the  photographs  themselves. 

Paris  next  year  will  be  visited  by  crowds  of  people  from  every  part  of 
the  world,  and  from  a  merely  commercial  point  of  view  it  will  be  a  loss  to 
the  makers  and  sellers  of  English  apparatus  if  foreign  manufacturers  are 
to  be  allowed  to  have  it  entirely  their  own  way. 

.  ft  has  been  objected  that  in  the  case  of  the  Paris  Exhibition — or,  rather, 
in  the  British  Section— charges  are  made  for  the  space  occupied ;  but  these 
charges  will  only  cover  the  bare  expenses  of  the  Section,  and  it  merely 
means  that  exhibitors  have  to  do  for  themselves  in  this  instance  what 
government  has  done  for  them  in  previous  cases.  Englishmen  are  pretty 
well  used  to  getting  on  without  Government  aid  in  most  matters,  and 
mere  seems  no  reason  why  they  should  not  do  so  in  an  International 
Exhibition  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

Prospectuses  and  full  information  can  be  obtained  at  the  offices  of  the 

Tvf1  Secfcion’  2>  Waltiook,  E.C. 

.  f  h°ngh  the  allotment  of  space  is  now  proceeding  rapidly,  and  the  space 
is  indeed  pretty  nearly  all  occupied,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  accommo- 
ating  such  things  as  photographic  or  scientific  apparatus,  which  of  course 
onot  require  a  large  amount  of  space  for  their  exhibition. — I  am,  yours, 

(  H.  Trueman  Wood, 

~  T  Secretary  to  the  British  Section  of  the  Baris  Exhibition,  1889. 

If  albrook,  London,  E.C.,  July  10,  1888. 


WITHOUT  BRAINS. 

To  the  Editors. 

+  Wee,k’8  numljer  of  your  Journal  contains  a  com- 

mumcatmn  to  the  Birmingham  Photographic  Society  by  Mr.  G.  S.  SenchaU, 
in  Whidr  the  following  lines  appear Then  as  to  its  being  a  machine 
without  brains.  What  about  the  pencil  or  brush,  may  I  ask  ?  Have 
they  any  more  brains  than  a  camera?”  1  beg  your  permission  to 
answer  tins  question.  1 

No  more  than  any  one  can  be  considered  a  poet  because  he  did  leant 
to  write  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  put  them  together  in  words ;  no 
more  than  another  can  claim  to  be  an  artist  because  he  did 
with  pencil,  brush,  or  camera,  the  lines  and  forms  <■ 
knowledge  or  skill,  if  ever  so  cleverly  executed,  being  for  the  artist  nothing 
more  than  a  subordinate  medium  by  which  to  expre  c  rt  tin  in  livi  Inal 
sentiments,  and  only  then,  when  this  is  successfully  accompli  hed  we 
have  a  work  of  art.  For  instance,  a  picture  of  the  Holy  » 
one  is  aware,  is  an  image  for  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  eviden 
to  its  identity  or  resemblance  in  form  or  any  line  of  the  original*  and 
very  likely  as  to  this,  we  should  be  much  disappointed  if  an  original 
photograph  of  the  Holy  Mother  could  be  obtained.  Yet  some  of  the 
existing  paintings  of  this  venerated  Lady  are  works  of  art  of  the  hi  h,  -- 
degree!  Why?  Not  because  they  are  beautifully  painted,  lifelike  re¬ 
presentations  of  nature,  but  because  they  represent  inspired  sentiments 
based  on  the  belief  of  the  Catholic  confession,  and  render  these  intellect  i  d 
feelings  perceptible,  and  that  is  what  is  called  Art.  If  this  i- 
as  well  by  the  photographic  or  any  other  process,  no  doubt  the  product 
must  and  will  be  readily  recognised  as  a  work  of  art  and  acknowle  1  l  as 
such  throughout  the  world. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  p\  j; 


iBicljange  Column. 

**  Ao  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column  ; 
but  none  will  be  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stati  l.  i 
who  specify  their  requirements  as  “anything  useful  ”  will  therefori  utidt 
the  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 


I  will  exchange  baby  tea  shell  complete  with  background  for  a  clia'r  in  go.  d  <  <  edit n 
—Address,  W.  Morgan  Evans,  Pwllheli,  X.  Wales. 

A  10x8  lens  with  rotating  stages,  aud  a  quarter-plate  ditto,  in  exchange  fir  posing 
chair  or  backgrounds.— Address,  W.  W.  Evers,  Wath-on-Deame. 

Will  exchange  a  12x10  portrait  lens  by  Lerebour  &  Sccretan  for  a  Dallim  '■  v 
12x10  wide-angle  or  triplet.— Address,  Alfred  Cox  &  Co.,  Tavistock  (  i  ambers, 
Nottingham. 

Will  exchange  Enamelling  and  Betouehing,  by  P.  Piqncjx'-,  for  T’i  ‘  I  T  '■  ‘ 
Photography,  or  similar  work,  by  11.  P.  Robinson.— Address,  It.  II.  Bi.yiu.  lv, 
Cambridge-gardens,  Hastings. 

Will  exchange  “Kangaroo”  safety  bicycle,  nearly  new,  cost  21!.,  for  whole-plat.- 
camera  and  rapid  symmetrical  lens.  Cash  adjustment.— Address,  II.  Hughes, 
Lyndhurst  Cottage,  Weymouth. 

I  will  exchange  a  half-plate  portrait  lens  for  a  square  quarter-plate  canera  and  1  -  • 
dark  slides  for  collodion  wet  plates.— Address,  J.  Hampton,  17,  .Sandw:i-li--tr  -. 
Burton-crescent,  Euston-road,  London. 

I  will  exchnaige  exterior  background,  photographic  show  case,  and  lamp,  fort:  kinr 
photographs  at  night,  for  an  interior  background  an  1  exl  :rior  ditto  or  a 
chair. — Address,  F.  C.  D.  Hurd,  10,  Cowl-street,  Shepton  Mallet. 

I  will  exchange  a  half-plate  portrait  leus,  half-plate  sliding-body  main. -any  r.v.n  -i, 
and  sundry  wet  plate  accessories,  for  a  half-plate  rectilinear  lens  and  half -plat  ■ 
bellows-body  camera  with  three  doubl. -dark  Gidi  s.  p  •  -  \ 

Geo.  Hadwin,  3,  Greengate,  Salford,  Manchester. 


ta  tforrespontifntjs. 


***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affai  ~s 
must  be  addressed  to  H.  Greenwood  &  Co. *2,  }  >-r':  street,  O  Q 
London ,  IF.  C'. 

All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  quer 
“ Answers ”  and  “Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  “Tire  KDITOR,’ 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Warden,  London,  W. C.  Inattention  to  Hits  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  communicati"  %• 
writer  are  given. 


S.  W.  Gregory. — You  are  certainly  misinformed.  The  pictures  in  qo 
are  not  made  from  stuffed  cats  but  from  live  animals. 

A.  Prior. — “Wiilesden  paper”  may  be  obtained,  of  various  thicknesses,  from 
that  of  foreign  post  paper  up  to  nearly  the  eighth  of  an  inch  thick. 

G.  A. — There  is  no  reason  why  bromide  prints  should  not  be,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  permanent.  Though  silver  prints,  they  stand  on  a  very  different 
footing  to  those  on  albumenised  paper. 

g.  E. — The  South  London  Photographic  Society  is  not  nowin  existence.  It 
died  a  year  or  two  back.  It  used  to  hold  its  meetings,  as  you  arc-  informed, 
at  the  Society  of  Arts’  Rooms,  though  it  was  in  no  way  count  ,  ted  with  that 
body. 

B.  C.  Joyner. — The  stains  and  spots  on  the  negatives  are  caused  by  the  lnj  o- 
sulphite  not  being  thoroughly  eliminated  and  damp  silver  paper  being  used 
in  the  printing.  Under  these  conditions  spots  and  stains  are  certain  to  e 
produced. 
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TflOS.  Blake. — A  formula. for  ground-glass  varnish  has  appeared  in  every 
British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  several  years.  Ground-glass 
can  be  obtained  of  numerous  dealers,  amongst  others  of  George  Houghton  & 
Son,  89,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

W.  E.  J. — If  the  albumen  be  salted  with  twelve  grains  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
to  the  ounce  (which,  by  the  way,  we  very  much  doubt)  the  paper  should  be 
sensitised  on  an  eighty-grain  silver  bath.  It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  that  com¬ 
mercial  albumenised  paper  is  at  the  present  day  so  heavily  salted  as  that 
stated  unless  specially  prepared.  About  six  grains  to  the  ounce  is  far  moie 
general. 

Reversed.— There  is  no  better  plan  of  stripping  the  films  from  dry  plates  than 
that  of  Plener  with  hydrofluoric  acid.  You  characterise  hydrofluoric  acid 
as  an  “abomination,”  nevertheless,  at  present  it  is  the  best  agent  known. 
Of  course  it  requires  care  in  its  employment,  and  all  operations  performed 
with  it  should  be  conducted  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  a  well-ventilated 
apartment. 

G.  A.  Lefid. — The  process  by  which  the  production  of  photographs  on  a 
minute  scale  is  effected  is  micro-photography.  A  special  camera  is  required, 
one  to  which  a  lens  of  a  quarter-inch  to  a  half-inch  focus  is  fitted.  Having  a 
properly  constructed  camera,  no  difficulty  will  be  encountered  by  an  ex¬ 
perienced  photographer  in  producing  micro-photographs.  The  wet  collodion 
process  is  the  most  convenient  to  employ. 

G.  A.  W. — A  good  protective  varnish  can  be  made  with  sandarac  as  a  basis, 
but  it  will  prove  lar  less  durable  than  one  made  with  shellac.  White-hard 
varnish  is,  or  ought  to  be,  principally  composed  of  sandarac  dissolved  in 
spirit.  In  brown-liard,  shellac  is  the  chief  resinous  constituent.  The  slight 
colour  of  brown-hard  varnish  when  it  is  diluted  with  methylated  alcohol  is 
of  little  real  moment  when  it  is  used  as  a  varnish  for  negatives. 

W.  Welmoutii. — So  much  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  painting  that  we 
can  give  you  but  little  really  useful  advice  as  to  the  light  it  should  be  copied 
in.  Some  pictures  copy  best  in  a  subdued  light,  while  others,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  yield  the  best  results  when  in  a  strong  light sometimes  even  sunlight 
is  used.  Try  the  effect  of  placing  the  painting  in  different  lights,  to  see  in 
which  the  picture  shows  to  the  best  advantage,  then  in  that  light  make  the 
copy. 

W.  Romer  inquires  which  is  the  best  for  an  amateur  to  adopt— a  changing  box 
or  double  backs,  portability  and  efficiency  being  the  desiderata. —  It  is 
much  a  matter  of  opinion.  For  a  large  number  of  plates  a  changing  box  has 
the  advantage  of  x>ortability,  but  if  only  three  or  four  plates  have  to  be  taken 
into  the  field  then  the  advantage  is  in  favour  of  the  double  backs.  With 
regard  to  efficiency,  if  the  plates  be  accurately  cut  there  is  no  practical 
difference. 

A.  B.  B.  L.  says  :  “I  enclose  you  a  print  out  of  a  number  I  toned  last  night, 
all  more  or  less  discoloured  like  this  one.  I  toned  with  borax.  Can  you  tell 
me  the  cause  of  discolouration?” — Yes;  the  cause  of  the  discolouration  is 
not  far  to  seek.  The  prints  have  been  allowed  to  stick  together  while  in  the 
fixing  bath.  In  the  example  sent  there  is  a  decided  mark  of  the  corners  of 
another  print  which  was  in  contact  with  it.  One  portion  is  quite  white 
while  the  other  is  a  strong  yellow.  The  remedy  is  obvious. 

Jena  Wide  Angle. — To  be  suitable  for  drop-shutter  work  in  a  good  light  a 
lens  need  not  necessarily  have  an  aperture  exceeding  many  admirable 
“instantaneous”  pictures  being  taken  with  even  a  less  angular  aperture. 
This  applies  to  both  single  and  combination  lenses.  But  a  great  number  of 
the  single  landscape  objectives  now  manufactured  will  work  with  a  larger 
aperture  than  Y ,  although  when  the  sharpness  has  to  be  extended  to  the 
margin  of  a  large  plate  a  smaller  diaphragm  must  be  employed. 

J.  R.  B. — Judging  from  the  specimens,  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the 
lens,  although  from  your  description  of  its  permitting  a  considerable  amount 
of  racking  in  and  out  to  be  made  without  affecting  the  sharpness  we  would 
have  attributed  it  to  spherical  aberration.  What  is  required  to  rectify 
matters  is  to  employ  a  somewhat  powerful  magnifying  lens  in  focussing. 
The  two  first  shutters  mentioned  are  well  adapted  for  instantaneous  work  ; 
the  third  on  the  list  is  not  yet  in  the  market,  so  far  as  we  are  at  present 
aware. 

P.  Bowles  writes  as  follows  :  “Seeing  that  orthochromatic  plates  are  sensitive 
to  yellow  light,  how  are  they  to  be  prepared  and  how  developed?  i.e.,  in 
what  light  ?” — Orthochromatic  plates  prepared  with  eosine  though  sensitive 
to  yellow  are  not  very  much  so  to  red,  therefore  the  plates  should  be  prepared 
and  developed  in  as  nearly  darkness  as  possible,  and  what  little  light  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  should  partake  of  a  red  colour  rather  than  yellow.  In  the 
development,  after  the  image  has  been  fairly  brought  out,  yellow  light  may 
be  tolerably  freely  admitted  without  fear  of  injury. 

Stereo  writes  :  “At  the  late  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  I  saw  on  one  of  the 
stalls  some  stereoscopic  pictures  about  3  x  4j,  mounted  on  cabinet  mounts, 
with  lenses  for  viewing  the  same  which  moved  laterally  by  means  of  a  small 
lever  on  the  front.  Never  having  seen  one  before,  and  there  being  no  one  in 
charge  of  the  stall  the  day  I  was  there,  I  could  not  get  any  information  about 
it.  Being  a  great  lover  of  stereoscopic  pictures  and  anxious  to  obtain  a 
stereoscope,  I  should  take  it  as  a  great  favour  if  you  could  give  me  any  infor¬ 
mation  about  it.  I  have  asked  several  who  were  there,  but  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  noticed  it.” — We  publish  this  request  because  we,  too,  are  in  doubt 
£fs  to  who  was  the  exhibitor,  who  will  probably  respond. 

G.  Biiabazon  asks  :  “Can  you  tell  me  why  the  prints  come  off  of  the  cards 
when  dry,  as  per  enclosed  ?  I  have  tried  the  starch  thick,  thin,  new,  and 
old,  still  they  will  come  off  on  drying.  I  have  enclosed  a  sample  which  has 
not  been  used,  also  one  showing  how  they  peel  off.  ” — So  far  as  we  can  see, 
there  is  no  fault  with  the  cards,  for  upon  moistening  the  adhesive  material 
still  on  the  back  of  the  print  enclosed  with  water  and  pressing  it  in  contact 
with  one  of  the  cards  it  adhered  perfectly.  So  firmly,  indeed,  did  it  stick 
that  an  hour  afterwards  the  print  could  only  be  torn  off  in  small  fragments 
at  the  edges.  We  cannot  understand  our  correspondent’s  cause  of  complaint, 
seeing  that  by  simply  wetting  with  water  the  mountant  he  had  applied  we 
obtained  such  perfect  adhesion. 


Rhine  Studio  writes  :  “ Re  Ferrotypes.— In  your  Almanac,  &c.  for  this  year 
you  give  the  following  proportions  for  silver  bath: — Five  ounces  of  silver 
to  eighty  ounces  of  water,  this,  counting  forty-eight  grains  to  the  ounce, 
would  make  a  thirty-grain  bath.  (In  previous  Almanacs  1  have  seen  the 
same  proportions  given.)  I  have  seen  forty-five  grains  to  the  ounce  recom¬ 
mended.  You  also  give  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  protosulphate  of  iron  to 
one  ounce  of  nitrate  of  baryta.  Is  this  correct  ?  as  I  have  frequently  seen  a 
much  smaller  quantity  of  baryta  given,  and  I  find  that  on  mixing  (he 
two  solutions  (baryta  and  iron)  there  i>  a  dense  white  precipitate  formed. 
Would  you  kindly  say  whether  I  should  use  less  baryta  ?  and,  if  not  too 
much  trouble,  say  what  is  the  effect  of  baryta,  as  I  have  seen  several  formula 
in  which  baryta  is  not  used  ?” — The  most  usual  strength  for  the  silver  bath 
is  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce.  A  stronger  bath  may  be  employed,  but  it 
possesses  little  advantage  over  the  strength  given.  The  object  of  the  addition 
of  the  nitrate  of  baryta  is  to  form  protonitrate  of  iron  in  the  developer.  Thu 
white  precipitate  is  the  sulphate  of  baryta  produced  by  double  decomposition 
.  with  the  sulphate  of  iron.  This  must,  of  course,  be  filtered  out  before  use. 
Very  frequently  the  nitrate  is  omitted,  protosulphate  of  iron  alone  being 
used  strongly  acidified  with  both  acetic  and  nitric  acids.  A  good  formula 
for  a  sulphate  of  iron  developer  is  as  follows  : — Protosulphnte  of  iron,  fifteen 
grains  ;  glacial  acetic  acid,  twenty  minims  ;  alcohol,  ten  minims  ;  nitric  acid, 
one  minim  ;  and  water  one  ounce. 


Photographic  Club. — Julv  18,  1388. — Subject,  Actinomctcrs  and  Photo • 
meters.  Saturday  outing  at  Frith. 

Obituary. — We  are  sorry  to  learn  of  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  S.  Fisher 
Corlies,  Treasurer  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographic  Society.  Mr.  Corlies  had 
been  connected  with  this  Society  since  its  organization  in  1 8tJ2.  His  loss  is 
much  felt  by  his  confreres. 

Chloride  of  Iron  in  Oxalate  Developer.— A  better  developer  is  obtained 
if,  instead  of  ferrous  sulphate,  ferrous  chloride  be  used,  which  is  produced  by 
dissolving  iron  filings  in  hydrochloric  acid — an  excess  of  acid  must  be  avoided. 
The  potassium  ferrous  oxalate  thus  produced  is  a  more  powerful  developer  than 
the  ordinary  one. — Archiv. 

Cardiff  Amateur  Photographic  Society.— This  Society  will  hold  an 
exhibition  of  photographs,  photographic  apparatus,  and  appliances,  at  the 
Assembly  Rooms,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff,  from  October  22  to  27,  1888.  A  charge 
for  wall  space  and  for  apparatus  will  be  made,  and  carriage  both  ways  must  be 
paid  by  exhibitors.  Address  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  G.  H.  Bedford,  127, 
Bute-road,  Cardiff. 

Hydroxylamine  Hydrochloride  Developer.— As  a  result  of  trials  by 
practised  photographers,  the  prescribed  addition  of  sodium  hydrate  as  well  as 
carbonate  is  abandoned,  as  the  former  gives  rise  to  much  “pitting,”  which 
spoils  the  whole  picture,  or  loosens  the  film  from  the  glass,  and  with  no 
carbonate  no  picture  at  all  is  developed.  A  means  of  obtaining  the  necessary 
alkalinity  without  incurring  the  above  defects  still,  therefore,  remains  to  be 
desired. — Photograplim  Zeituny. 

Newspapers  by  Photography. — A  Western  inventor,  says  an  American 
contemporary,  has  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  experimental  work,  which 
aims  at  nothing  less  than  the  entire  elimination  of  the  compositor  for  book- 
work  and  even  newspaper  work.  The  process  is  virtually  that  already  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  firms  which  reproduce  English  works  by  photography,  but 
instead  of  photographing  a  printed  page,  it  is  now  proposed  to  photograph 
from  type-written,  and  reducing  the  plate  at  the  same  time  to  the  size  of 
ordinary  pages,  print,  to  place  the  resulting  gelatine  plate  upon  a  printing 
press  and  use  it  instead  of  the  electrotype  made  from  the  metal  types.  For 
instance,  a  good  type-writer  operator  can  write  neatly  and  with  fair  accuracy 
upon  the  type-writer  from  dictation  about  three  times  as  fast  as  an  expert 
with  the  pen.  In  some  trials  made  last  summer  in  England  between  pen 
experts  and  the  type-writer  the  advantage  was  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of 
the  latter.  Moreover,  the  latest  type-writers  give  a  wonderfully  clear  and 
neat  impression,  and  the  use  of  capitals  and  small  letters  makes  the  type¬ 
written  page  almost  as  neat  as  a  printed  page  of  a  cheap  book  or  newspaper. 
In  the  proposed  system  of  work  the  manuscript  for  a  newspaper  will  be  handed 
in  to  the  editor  as  at  present,  either  written  out  in  long-hand  or  upon  the  type¬ 
writer.  After  correction,  it  will  be  handed  over  to  an  expert  operator  upon 
the  type-writer,  who  will  write  it  out  in  the  shape  best  suited  for  the  purpose, 
and  as  soon  as  finished  and  corrected  this  type-written  sheet  or  column  will  be 
fitted  into  a  big  page,  perhaps  three  or  four  times  the  size  of  the  printed 
newspaper.  When  this  dummy  is  full,  a  photographic  copy  will  be  made  of 
it,  the  camera  reducing  it  in  size  to  the  required  dimensions  of  the  printed 
newspaper,  and  from  this  negative  will  be  made  the  gelatine  plate  for  the 
press.  — Invention.  _ _ ■ 
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THE  USES  OF  THE  DUSTING-ON  PROCESS. 

Artistic  Backgrounds  in  Negatives — Burnt  in  Photographs 
— Imparting  Certain  Qualities  to  Prints. 

The  fifth  on  the  list  of  our  series  of  the  applications  of  this 
useful  process  is  the  production  of  artistic  backgrounds  in 
negatives.  This  application  is  due  to  Mr.  John  Werge,  who, 
in  1874,  not  only  suggested  it  but  produced  and  exhibited 
many  pictures  from  negatives  thus  treated.  What  is  of  perhaps 
still  greater  importance,  Mr.  Werge  published  full  particulars 
if  the  modus  operandi,  in  virtue  of  which  we  have  frequently 
made  negatives  having  richly  variegated  pictorial  backgrounds, 
there  being  nothing  originally  behind  the  sitter  but  a  plain 
dark  screen.  Doubtless,  had  the  process  been  patented,  there 
svould  have  been  a  rush  after  it,  but  things  which  are  given 
gratis  are  not  always  adequately  appreciated. 

Having  a  negative  with  a  nearly  transparent  background, 
anything  may  be  added  to  it,  from  another  figure  looking  over 
the  shoulder  of  the  sitter  to  a  landscape  scene. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  select  a  negative  of  the  scene 
that  is  to  be  introduced.  This  may  be  obtained  either  from 
nature  or  from  an  engraving  or  lithograph,  although  in  the  case 
of  an  engraving  the  focussing  must  be  effected  so  as  to  show 
[no  pronounced  lines  in  the  resulting  negative.  Indeed,  under 
no  circumstances  ought  a  background  scene  to  be  so  sharp  as  the 
portrait,  but  should  be  subordinated  to  it,  for  which  reason  an 
engraving  taken  a  little  out  of  focus  answers  well  for  the 
purpose  now  advocated. 

In  taking  the  portrait  a  dark  background  is  necessary. 
After  being  fixed  and  washed  it  receives  a  coating  of  one  or 
other  of  the  sensitive  compounds  already  given.  In  the  case 
|  of  a  gelatine  negative  it  should  be  varnished  previous  to  the 
application  of  the  sensitive  mixture,  although  when  the  nega¬ 
tive  is  on  collodion  it  may  be  applied  to  that  surface  direct. 
When  dry  the  coated  portrait  negative  is  exposed  to  light 
under  the  landscape  negative  which  is  to  form  the  background. 
The  printing  frame  in  which  the  exposure  was  made  is  then 
opened  up  in  a  yellow  light,  and  the  portrait  negative  having 
been  placed  on  a  retouching  desk  the  powdered  plumbago  is 
applied  with  a  soft  brush  as  already  directed,  bringing  it  up 
close  to  the  figure.  In  this  case  the  breath  may  be  applied 
during  development  in  order  to  impart  extra  vigour  to  any 
desired  portions. 

After  all  the  details  are  well  out,  and  the  necessary  density 
obtained,  the  superfluous  powder  is  dusted  off  and  the  plate 
varnished. 

The  first  application  of  fusible  ceramic  pigments  to  photo¬ 
graphy  was  made  conjointly  by  Joubert  de  la  Ferte  and  Henry 


Gamier  in  the  beginning  of  1800.  A  patent  was  obtained  for 
the  invention. 

After  all  we  have  said  respecting  the  dusting-on  process,  very 
little  will  here  suffice  to  explain  its  application  to  ceramic  pho¬ 
tography.  Let  us  suppose  the  picture  is  to  be  burnt  in  upon 
either  a  flat  opal  plate  or  a  convex  enamel.  In  the  former  case 
the  treatment  must  be  the  same  as  that  described  for  printing 
on  opal,  substituting  a  fine  ceramic  powder  of  a  suitable  colour 
for  the  pigment  there  recommended,  while  if  the  surface  is 
convex  it  is  best  to  coat  a  plain  glass  or  opal  with  transfer  col¬ 
lodion,  develop  the  picture  upon  that,  and  then  transfer  the 
film  from  the  original  support  to  the  enamel  tablet.  In  either 
case  they  are  then  placed  in  the  muffle  and  fired  till  the  pig¬ 
ment  becomes  fused,  an  operation  which  rarely  exceeds  from 
one  to  two  minutes. 

On  certain  surfaces  the  glossiness  is  much  improved  by 
subsequently  glazing  with  a  flux,  although  we  possess  some 
fine  enamels  made  by  this  process  to  which  no  flux  has  been 
applied.  Desirous  on  one  occasion  of  making  a  convex  oval 
portrait  when  we  had  nothing  at  hand  except  flat  opal  glass, 
we  cut  the  glass  to  the  size  wanted,  and  in  burning  it  in 
placed  it,  face  up,  upon  a  convex  plaque  of  plaster  of  Paris 
which  it  touched  on  the  centre  only.  The  heat  requisite  for 
fusing  the  ceramic  powder  of  which  the  image  was  composed 
softened  the  opal  and  caused  it  to  bend  and  assume  the  form 
of  the  convex  plaster  support.  The  opal  glass  best  adapted 
for  ceramic  purposes  is  that  which  is  very  white  and  opaque. 

A  final  use  to  which  the  dusting-on  process  is  applicable  is 
the  imparting  to  silver  or  other  prints  qualities  other  than 
those  previously  possessed  by  them. 

The  nature  of  this  will  be  immediately  understood  from  the 
following  incident.  We  possess  a  print  of  a  nice  sepia  colour 
which  originally  was  of  a  very  disagreeable  black  tone,  one  we 
had  developed  by  fresh  ferrous  oxalate  on  bromide  paper.  This 
black  print  was  coated  with  the  sensitive  varnish,  and  when 
dry  was  exposed  to  light  through  the  paper.  The  blacks  were 
protected  in  a  degree  greater  or  less,  and  when  removed  into 
the  yellow  light  the  warm  coloured  powder  intended  to  be  used 
was  applied  by  the  camel-hair  dusting-brush.  It  adhered  to  and 
thus  modified  the  blacks  and  half  tones,  leaving  the  w  hites  intact. 

Various  applications  of  this  will  suggest  themselves,  but  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  select  a  pigment  which  of  itselt  would 
adhere  to  paper.  With  albumenised  prints  the  range  of  pig¬ 
ments  suitable  is  very  considerable  :  but  not  so  in  the  case  <  f 
paper  having  a  matt  surface,  which,  in  many  instances,  will 
require  a  special  treatment  to  prevent  its  purity  being  sullied 
by  certain  pigments. 

By  the  process  here  indicated  it  w  ill  be  seen  that  a  silver 
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print  on  albumenised  paper  may  be  converted  into  one  in 
carbon,  or,  to  be  more  correct,  may  have  a  layer  of  carbon 
superposed  upon  the  silver  image. 

- 4 - 

AMATEURS’  PRINTING  DIFFICULTIES. 

In  our  last  article  on  the  above  subject,  difficulties  pertaining 
to  the  acetate  bath  were  those  principally  alluded  to.  This 
bath,  as  Ave  then  said,  is  a  very  favourite  one  Avith  amateurs  by 
reason  of  its  keeping  qualities,  coupled  Avith  the  fact  that  the 
same  solution  may  be  used  many  times  simply  by  the  addition 
of  more  gold.  But  this  addition  requires  to  be  made  at  least  a 
day  before  it  has  to  be  again  used,  unless,  as  avc  recommended, 
a  concentrated  stock  solution  be  kept,  then  the  bath  can  be 
strengthened  Avith  that  at  the  time  of  using.  This  plan 
possesses  a  decided  advantage  over  that  of  adding  fresh  gold 
direct  to  the  bath  a  day  or  two  before  it  is  again  employed,  and 
for  the  folloAving  reason. 

Supposing  the  prints  previously  toned  contained  any  matter 
thatAvould  act  injuriously  on  the  solution,  or,  say,  the  operator’s 
fingers — not  an  unknown  circumstance— are  contaminated  with 
pyrogallic  acid,  or,  may  be,  hyposulphite  of  soda,  some  por¬ 
tion  of  these  deleterious  substances  are  certain  to  be  dissolved 
out  by  the  solution  to  its  ultimate  deterioration.  It  may  be 
here  mentioned  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  prints 
Ave  are  constantly  receiving,  illustrating  printing  difficulties, 
contain  unmistakable  finger  marks  and  other  evidences  of 
slovenly  manipulation  on  the  part  of  the  Avorker.  Now  such  an 
amount  of  foreign  matter  on  the  hands  as  Avould  produce  stains 
on  the  prints  is  quite  sufficient  to  set  up  a  certain  amount  of 
decomposition  in  the  toning  solution,  and  although  it  may  not 
be  enough  to  cause  an  immediate  precipitation  of  the  gold,  it 
Avill  certainly  do  so  after  a  time.  Hence  it  is  that  many  baths 
Avhich  are  considered  to  be  rich  in  gold,  fail  to  tone,  and  the 
real  cause  thereof  passes  unsuspected  by  the  novice.  These 
remarks,  of  course,  apply  to  all  toning  solutions  that  are  used 
continuously. 

Dismissing  the  acetate  bath,  Ave  shall  now  refer  to  some  others 
which  can  be  prepared  and  used  at  once,  and  it  may  as  well  be 
mentioned  in  passing  that  the  majority  of  them  will  keep  but 
an  hour  or  tAVO  after  they  are  once  mixed.  Therefore,  Avhen 
making  up  such  solutions,  it  is  ahvays  desirable  to  first  consider 
the  number  of  prints  to  be  dealt  Avith,  and  then  only  compound 
sufficient  for  the  Avork  immediately  in  hand.  This  may  easily 
be  estimated  by  taking  one  grain  of  gold  as  being  equivalent  to 
each  full  size  sheet  of  paper  to  be  toned.  Of  course,  if  only 
a  light  reddish  broAvn  be  desired,  less  gold  with  most  papers 
Avill  suffice.  Whichever  of  the  baths  to  be  described  be  adopted, 
it  Avill  be  coiwenient  to  always  keep  the  chloride  of  gold  in  a 
stock  solution,  say,  of  one  grain  to  the  drachm  of  Avater.  This 
Avill  be  secured  by  dissolving  the  contents  of  a  thirty-grain  tube 
in  thirty  drachms  of  distilled  Avater. 

First,  there  is  the  carbonate  of  soda  bath.  This,  at  one  time, 
was  much  used  by  professionals.  It  is  easy  to  prepare,  and  will 
yield  good  purple  or  black  tones  with  suitable  negatives  and 
paper.  When,  hoAATcver,  the  toning  is  carried  to  the  black 
stage,  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  coldness  than  with  some 
other  solutions.  The  solution  is  prepared  by  simply  dissolving- 
four  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  eight  ounces  of  Avater,  and 
adding  one  drachm  of  the  standard  solution  of  gold.  This  bath 
must  be  prepared  Avithin  an  hour  or  so  of  its  being  used. 

A  very  simple  solution,  and  one  well  suited  to  the  amateur’s 


use,  is  the  borax  bath.  This  is  made  by  dissolving  forty  grains  of 
borax  in  eight  ounces  of  hot  water,  and  adding  a  drachm  of  the 
gold  solution.  As  soon  as  cold  the  bath  is  ready  for  use.  This 
yields  deep,  rich,  pleasing  purple-brown  tones.  Then  avc  have 
the  “phosphate  bath,”  a  very  simple  yet  efficient  one.  It,  is 
composed  of  phosphate  of  soda,  half  a  drachm  ;  chloride  of  gold, 
one  grain;  in  eight  ounces  of  Avater.  This  and  the  borax  bath 
both  keep  someAvhat  better  than  the  carbonate  bath,  but  they 
must  be  used  within  two  or  three  hours  of  t heir  preparation. 
The  “tungstate  bath”  is  a  good  one  and  easily  prepared,  all 
that  is  necessary  being  to  dissolve  about  twenty  grains  of 
tungstate  of  soda  in  eight  ounces  of  boiling  water,  and  add  ono 
drachm  of  the  gold  solution,  the  bath  being  ready  for  use  as 
soon  as  it  has  become  cold. 

The  “  lime  bath,”  at  one  period,  met  with  considerable  favour 
amongst  a  large  number  of  artists  Avhen  black  tones  were  de¬ 
sired.  It  is  prepared  as  folloAvs: — One  grain  of  chloride  of 
gold  and  ten  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime  arc  mixed  Avith  eight 
ounces  of  water ;  then  two  minims  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime  arc  added  and  well  shaken.  If  the  bath  be 
made  Avith  boiling  Avater,  it  can  be  employed  as  soon  as  it  has 
attained  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  by  Avhich 
time  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  lime  Avill  have  subsided  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  though  it  will  work  still  better  after 
twenty-four  hours  keeping.  If  the  solution  be  made  Avith  cold 
water,  it  Avill  not  Avork  satisfactorily  unless  it  bo  kept  for 
several  days.  With  this  bath  considerable  over  printing  is 
necessary,  as  the  prints  reduce  A'ery  much  in  the  toning. 

Here  is  another  lime  bath  Avhich  is  Avcll  suited  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  amateur,  inasmuch  as  it  can  be  prepared  and 
used  at  once,  or  it  Avill  keep  for  a  considerable  time.  It  does 
not,  like  the  other  solution,  necessitate  more  over  printing  than 
most  baths,  and  it  yields  much  Avarmer  tones  Avhen  the  action 
is  carried  to  the  deeper  stages.  In  the  preparation  of  this 
it  is  convenient  to  have  three  stock  solutions.  One,  the 
standard  solution  of  chloride  of  gold;  another  of  lime  water 
made  simply  by  shaking  a  handful  of  slaked  lime  in  a 
Winchester  quart  bottle  of  Avater  and  allowing  the  excess  to 
subside  ;  the  third  solution  is  an  ounce  of  dried  chloride  of 
calcium  dissolved  in  thirty  ounces  of  water.  The  bath  is  pre¬ 
pared  as  folloAvs  : — One  drachm  of  the  gold  solution  is  added 
to,  say,  tAvo  or  three  ounces  of  water,  and  a  piece  of  blue  litmus 
paper  dropped  in,  AA'hich  will  be  immediately  reddened.  Next, 
lime  water  is  added  .until  the  blue  colour  is  restored ;  then  half 
an  ounce  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  solution  is  poured  in,  and 
the  bulk  made  up  to  eight  ounces  with  Avater.  The  solution  is 
then  ready  for  use.  This  bath  keeps  Avell,  and  may,  if  desired, 
be  made  up  in  a  concentrated  form  like  the  acetate  bath,  though 
Ave  prefer  to  mix  it  up  as  required. 

To  summarise  this  and  the  previous  articles,  each  of  the 
baths  now  alluded  to  are  good  and  reliable  ones.  They  each 
yield  someAvhat  different  results,  and  the  difference  will  he 
more  manifest  when  the  toning  is  carried  on  to  the  purple  or 
black  stage  than  when  it  is  arrested  at  an  earlier  period.  Any 
solution  that  will  produce  black  tones  Avill  also  yield  broAvn 
ones  if  the  prints  be  taken  out  at  the  proper  time,  though  all 
baths  Avill  not  give  black  colours  that  will  produce  good 
broAvns.  Again,  most  baths  Avill  behave  differently  with  different 
samples  of  paper.  But,  as  Ave  have  often  said  before,  the 
obtaining  of  deep  purple  and  black  colours  is  really  more 
dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  negative  and  the  paper 
than  upon  the  composition  of  the  toning  solution. 

In  all  the  formula  just  given,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
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proportion  of  one  grain  of  the  chloride  of  gold  to  eight  ounces  of 
solution  is  adopted,  and  this  strength  should  never  be  exceeded 
by  the  amateur — a  bath  even  weaker  than  this  would  often 
be  advantageous  to  the  novice.  As  a  rule,  slow  toning  produces 
better  and  more  equal  results  than  rapid  toning,  besides  being 
more  under  control.  Also  it  will  generally  be  found  that 
slowly  toned  prints  undergo  less  change  in  the  fixing  bath  than 
those  which  are  toned  rapidly. 

It  is  always  advisable  with  most  of  the  ready  sensitised 
papers  to  thoroughly  eliminate  the  acid,  either  by  washing  or 
leutralisation,  before  putting  the  prints  into  the  toning  bath. 
Free  acid  in  the  paper  retards  toning  and  conduces  to  mealiness. 

- - 

3n  Monday  last  week  the  occurrence  of  a  singular  atmospheric  condition 
offered  an  opportunity  of  photographing  such  as  is  rarely  presented. 
The  atmosphere  in  the  Channel  became  so  rarefied  that  objects  ordi¬ 
narily  quite  out  of  the  range  of  vision  were  seen  with  the  utmost 
listinctness  from  Dover  and  Folkestone.  According  to  the  Times  the 
iglithouse  at  Cape  Grisnez,  Calais,  the  dome  of  the  Cathedral,  and 
\Tapoleon’s  Column  at  Boulogne,  could  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye, 
md  every  prominent  object  along  the  French  coast  picked  out.  It  is 
wenty-eight  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  Dover  to  Boulogne,  and  the 
:olumn  is  two  miles  further  inland.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
iscertain  whether  any  photographic  record  of  this  interesting  pheno- 
uenon  has  been  secured. 


ktoPESSOR  Holden,  in  a  recently  issued  handbook  to  the  Lick 
Ibservatory,  gives  particulars  of  the  times  and  conditions  under 
rhich  it  may  be  visited  by  the  public.  From  them  we  learn  that  all 
he  year  round  the  buildings  will  be  open  to  visitors  during  office 
iours,  but  that  the  great  telescope  can  only  be  seen  through  on 
laturday  evenings  from  seven  to  ten  o’clock.  Fears  have  been 
xpressed  that  the  whole  affair  might  be  in  danger  of  being  converted 
ato  a  kind  of  “  glorified  peepshow,”  especially  as  an  hotel  was  about 
o  be  erected  near  the  Observatory;  but  as  a  portion  of  one  night 
-week  only  is  to  be  given  up  to  the  public  such  fears  would  appear 
o  be  groundless. 


’ollowixg  Professor  Holden’s  advice,  the  trustees  of  the  Observatory, 
e  states  in  his  report,  have  provided  a  photographic  attachment  to  the 
hirty-six-inch  telescope,  which  will  enable  this  to  be  used  as  a  gigantic 
amera  in  photography.  It  cannot  be  used  to  make  maps  according 
)  the  scheme  of  the  Paris  Congress,  since  all  the  instruments  used 
nder  its  plan  are  to  be  of  thirteen  feet  focal  length,  that  at  Mount 
lamilton  being  forty-seven ;  but  a  vast  amount  of  other  astronomical 
ork  may  be  done  with  this  variation  of  the  instrument.  It  is  stated 
lat  in  the  photographing  of  the  moon,  of  the  planets,  of  nebulm  and 
unets,  the  Lick  telescope  will  have  some  important  advantages.  Mr. 
tolden  says,  “  But  it  is  in  the  photographing  of  stars — of  double  and 
inary  stars,  of  all  fainter  stars,  and  of  all  star  clusters — that  the 
ick  photographic  telescope  will  find  its  chief  application,  and  demon- 
rate  its  immense  superiority.” 


ll  who  are  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  telescope  are  aware 
tat  the  larger  the  object  glass  the  greater  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
)od  observations,  and  the  fewer  the  occasions  on  which  they  can  be 
^ed  as  compared  with  smaller  instruments.  A  considerable  amount  of 
as  difficulty  is  overcome  by  erecting  the  telescope  at  such  a  height 
)ove  the  surrounding  country  that  it  is  to  a  great  extent  removed 
om  the  sphere  of  air  currents.  The  position  of  the  Lick  instrument 
very  favourable  in  this  respect ;  it  is  a  little  over  four  thousand  feet 
)ove  sea  level.  But  at  the  University  of  Denver,  Colorado,  an  ob- 
rvatory  is  being  erected  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Chamberlin,  which  will  be 
re  thousand  feet,  thus  excelling  the  Lick  building  by  eight  hundred 
!  et.  The  telescope  itself  will  be  of  good  size — twenty  inches. 

■ 

i  E  learn  that  the  demand  for  sacchai’ine,  whose  virtues  as  an  anti- 
'pfic  we  recently  alluded  to,  is  so  great  in  France  that  the  large 
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scale  of  manufacture  involved  has  enabled  the  makers  fo  reduce  the 
price. 


The  question  of  drawing  versus  photography  in  microscopic  matters  is 
one  of  ever-recurring  interest,  and  lately  the  subject  has  been  treat*  d 
by  Dr.  George  Piersol  in  the  American  hTonthly  Microxcoj/t'a1  J> 

The  conclusion  he  arrives  at  is  that  the  most  serviceable  and  satis¬ 
factory  field  of  photography  lies  at  the  extremes  of  the  table  of 
amplification — with  very  low  (20  to  70  diameters)  and  with  very 
high  (500  to  1500  diameters).  “What  drawing  can  equal,”  he  s&j  s, 
“  in  beauty  of  detail  a  really  good  photograph  of  a  suitable  specimor. 
taken  with  a  fine  low-power  objective?  who  can  draw  fibrilhs  "f 
striated  muscle,  a  group  of  bacteria,  or  a  delicately  marked  diatom 
in  competition  with  photographs  ?  Excellent  pictures  are  made 
under  ordinary  magnifications  (200  to  350  diameters),  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  there  is  less  cause  for  congratulation.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  conscientiously  and  skilfully  used  pencil  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  more  valuable  and  satisfactory  record  for  the  investigator  than 
the  camera.” 


It  is,  in  fact,  a  question  of  “  depth  of  focus ;  ”  the  outer  extremes  of 
magnification  reproduce,  he  considers,  “  all  planes  necessary  for  a 
serviceable  representation  of  the  object.”  This  is  a  qualified  state¬ 
ment  that  it  is  difficult  to  pin  to  an  exact  meaning,  for  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  defining  all  planes  present  is  very  great  with  high  powers. 
A  well-known  microscopist  who  had  recently  tried  his  hand  for  the 
first  time  at  photo-micrography,  brought  for  our  inspection  a  series  of 
photographs  he  had  taken  with  high  powers,  and  asked  our  opinion 
as  to  which  we  considered  best.  The  selected  one,  he  stated,  had 
been  exposed  while  moving  the  fine  adjustment  to  and  fro  within  the 
ranges  of  the  bounding  planes.  As  to  the  actual  merits  of  the  dispute 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  distinct  place  for  both  photographic  and 
hand  work,  and  the  mistake  is  in  anyone  expecting  cither  to  do  the 
work  most  suited  to  its  rival. 

- ♦ - 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION. 

As  alread}r  announced,  the  Convention  opens  in  Birmingham  on 
Monday,  by  a  conversazione,  at  which  the  Mayor  and  others  will 
address  the  meeting.  Evening  dress  is  not  necessary,  but  optional. 

Facilities  are  to  be  afforded  to  those  who  leave  London  by  the 
midday  train  from  St.  Pancras  Station,  saloon  carriages  being  pro¬ 
vided  at  third-class  fares. 

The  London  Societies  have  all  appointed  delegates  to  represent 
them  at  the  Convention.  Thus,  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  sends  four  delegates,  Messrs.  W.  Bedford,  W.  England, 
S.  G.  B.  Wollaston,  and  W.  Cobb.  The  Camera  Club  f  re,  viz., 
II.  Bolden,  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  C.  Phipps  Lucas,  A.  Pringle,  and 
W.  IT.  Walker.  The  Photographic  Club  two,  Messrs.  F.  A.  Bridge 
and  R.  Gotz.  The  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association 
three,  Messrs.  Cembrano,  II.  M.  Hastings,  and  J.  B.  B.  Wellington. 
The  North  London  Photographic  Society  two,  viz.,  Messrs.  J.  Jackson 
and  Taylor.  Several  societies  in  the  provinces  have  also  appointed 
delegates,  but  the  list  has  not  reached  us  before  going  to  press. 

- + - 

ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

Dr.  Drinkwater  has  done  good  service  to  science  in  bringing  before 
photographers  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  latent  image — a  ques¬ 
tion  that  has  been  before  chemists  ever  since  the  advent  of  photography, 
but  upon  which  they  seem  to  have  spent  very  little  experimental 
labour.  Though  little  experiment  has  been  devoted  to  it,  I  should 
imagine  that  tons  of  paper  and  gallons  of  ink  have  been  wasted  in 
demonstrating  theories,  or  alternately  devising  and  denouncing  them. 
A  little  theory  is  very  useful,  but  to  feed  the  disciples  of  the  once 
called  “  black  art  ”  with  crude  theories  instead  of  carefully  ascertained 
facts  is  to  retard  its  progress  and  render  photographic  science  a 
laughing-stock.  Already  Dr.  Drinkwaters  article  of  s,u_.l\ 
scientific  and  chemical  reasoning  has  been  replied  to  In  w  i itei &■  v\ho 
admit  they  are  not  chemists,  and  who  in  consequence  w  ould  Ire  far 
better  employed  in  floating  albumenised  paper  than  in  guessing  at  its 
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composition  and  wading  in  a  sea  of  verbiage  devoid  of  value.  One 
writer  finds  bis  theory  bound  up  with  the  action  of  light  upon  pure 
and  dry  silver  chloride,  but  expresses  his  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
this  action.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  for  him  to  have  first 
looked  into  some  authority  before  guessing  around  in  this  way  ? 

As  to  anything  Dr.  Drinkwater  writes  it  will  be  received  with 
respect ;  but  he  appears  to  be  rather  setting  up  an  image  to  knock  it 
down,  and  put  briefly  his  point  is  made  thus : — A  plate  exposed  in 
the  camera  has  undergone  a  change,  but  that  change  does  not  consist 
of  a  certain  chemical  alteration,  and  it  is  not  a  visible  one.  “  Has 
any  one  ever  seen  anything  like  an  approach  to  colour  in  an  exposed 
plate  before  it  has  been  developed  ?”  he  says.  I  reply  that  the  visible 
image  in  an  old  wet  plate  when  taken  out  of  the  dark  slide  after 
exposure  is  known  to  all  workers  in  that  much  neglected  process. 
A  visible  image  can  be  produced  by  any  one  on  a  gelatine  plate  if  he 
expose  long  enough.  But  I  presume  Dr.  Drinkwater  would  say  he 
refers  to  short  exposures :  it  is  for  him  to  prove  that  the  change  in  a 
short  exposure  differs  in  other  directions  than  in  degree  from  that  in 
a  long  exposure.  One  of  his  arguments  against  the  subsalt  theory 
is,  that  upon  exposing  a  plate  “  half”  the  contained  halogen  ought  to 
be  set  free,  but  that  experience  proves  it  is  not  liberated.  Does  he 
wish  us  to  understand  that  if  half,  or  even  a  minute  fraction  of  half, 
were  set  free  there  would  be  no  visible  change  P  This  has  rather  the 
aspect  of  elaborate  joking.  I  hope  I  am  not  beating  the  air  and 
about  to  find  the  learned  doctor  enjoying  a  good  laugh  at  my  expense. 
The  Editors  of  this  Journal  are  particularity  good-natured,  and  so 
are  sure  to  publish  all  this,  whatever  the  ultimate  consequences  to  me. 

I  suppose  it  was  a  manifestation  of  their  good  nature  that  caused 
us  to  be  indebted  to  them  for  an  elaborate  piece  of  sham  science  ex¬ 
tracted  from  an  American  journal  under  the  title  of  The  Origin  and 
Technology  of  Photographic  Chemicals.  Technology  !  Heaven  save 
the  mark  !  Muriatic  acid,  chloride  of  ammonia,  muriate  of  ammonia, 
chloride  of  ammonium  being  used  in  it  indifferently  with  the  most 
delightful  freedom  from  bias  or  prejudice.  “  Separating  the  chloride 
of  ammonium  with  chloride  of  platinum”  may  be  possibly  an  error  of 
the  compositor,  but  what  compositor  could  put  right,  or  what  chemist 
make  sense  of,  the  absurd  farrago  of  pseudo-science  in  the  opening- 
paragraph  of  Mr.  Rosengarten’s  wonderful  concoction  ?  He  himself 
characterises  his  remarks  as  imperfect  and  superficial.  I  consider  it 
base  flattery  to  use  such  a  description. 

One  cannot  help  being  sorry  for  Mr.  P.  II.  Fincham’s  untoward 
experiences  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice  ;  but  a  slight  feeling  of 
doubt  whether  he  had  not  himself  to  blame  is  apt  to  insinuate  itself 
as  the  account  of  his  imprisonment  is  perused.  When  informed  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  have  a  written  permit  to  photograph  in  the 
country,  “  only  keep  away  from  the  forts,”  he  says,  “  Now  this  is 
rather  difficult  in  a  country  where  they  are  making  new  forts  in  every 
direction,  and  do  not  warn  strangers  away  when  they  approach.” 
Now  this  particular  fort  was,  from  his  own  account,  up  a  hill ;  where 
could  his  eyes  be  when  he  could  not  see  such  a  structure,  which 
evidently  contained  lofty,  spacious  erections  ?  He  must  have  been 
undergoing  a  little  training  in  Dickensonia,  and  one  can  imagine  him 
saying  to- himself,  “  Hullo  !  here’s  a  sentinel,  let’s  say  bon  jour;” 
“  IIullo  !  here’s  a  fort,  let’s  photograph  it,”  and  so  on. 

Surgeon-Major  Dobie’s  wheel  for  washing  prints  may  be  a  useful 
thing,  but  a  two-foot  wheel  for  a  dozen  cabinet  prints  is  rather  a 
“  large  order  ”  was  the  thought  that  struck  me  when  I  saw  the 
diagram  and  description. 

Mr.  Varley’s  remarks  at  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic 
Association  upon  the  application  of  Patent  law  were  to  the  point  and 
valuable;  I  rather  think  they  would  upset  a  good  number  of  rich, 
old-crusted  beliefs  on  the  subject  of  the  liability  of  patents  users. 
So  also  valuable  were  his  descriptions  of  chronograph  arrangements 
“for  rating  quick-exposure  shutters.  This  is  a  very  important  subject, 
and  one  that  has  not  had  sufficient  practical  attention  given  to  it, 
I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Wollaston,  who  “did  not  want  a 
Morse  recorder,”  but  would  be  suited  with  an  old  American  clock. 
No  doubt  where  the  highest  accuracy  is  desired  the  chronograph 
arrangement  as  described  would  give  most  valuable  and  exact  indi¬ 
cations  ;  but  failing  a  central  authority,  who  would  undertake  the 
rating  of  shutters  for  the  general  public  F  It  is  obvious  that  as  the 
majority  of  photographers  who  desired  to  undertake  their  own  rating 


would  have  to  purchase  whatever  contrivance  they  used  specially  for 
the  purpose,  an  elaborate  electric  arrangement  requiring  trained  skill 
to  manage  would  be  entirely  out  of  their  reach,  and  the  clock-face 
modification  might  bo  made  very  fairly  accurate— accurate  enuugh 
indeed,  to  be  of  all  needful  practical  service.  Free  Lance. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION  OF  TIIE 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 

EXCURSION  VI.— SHREWSBURY  AND  HAUGIIMOND  ABBEY. 

Shrewsbury — the  fine  old  county  town  of  Salop — stands  on  a 
peninsula  of  the  Severn,  163  miles  north-west  of  London,  30  miles 
south  of  Chester,  and  42  miles  west  of  Birmingham.  It  is  a  well- 
known  railway  centre,  the  same  station — a  somewhat  pretentious 
building,  having  a  Tudor  front  150  feet  in  length— serving  for  both 
the  Great  Western  and  the  London  and  North  Western. 

The  town  stands  on  a  loop  or  peninsula  (locally  called  “The 
Island  ”)  formed  by  the  Severn,  the  “  neck  ”  or  isthmus  being  only 
300  yards  across.  Upon  this  neck,  and  adjoining  the  railway  station, 
stands  the  Castle,  a  conspicuous  building  of  red  sandstone  built  on 
the  foundation  laid  by  Roger  de  Montgomery,  the  first  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  in  1070.  Until  near  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century 
Shrewsbury  was  of  great  importance  as  a  border  fortress  holding  in 
check  the  incursions  of  the  Welsh.  Of  the  town  walls,  completed  by 
Henry  III.,  only  a  small  but  well-preserved  portion  remains  on  the 
south  side  of  the  town,  together  with  a  three-storey  square  tower, 
one  of  twenty  with  which  the  walls  were  originally  strengthened. 
The  best  way  of  getting  a  picture  of  the  Castle  is  to  ascend  to  the 
upper  rooms  of  the  excellent  “  Coffee  Palace  ”  which  will  be  found 
just  opposite  the  station  gates. 

Walking  up  the  hilly  street  we  note  on  the  right  the  Grammar 
School  (built  about  1030),  now  converted  into  a  museum  (rich  in 
Roman  relics  from  Uriconium),  and  on  the  left  the  Council  House 
Gateway,  a  quaint  building  of  timber  and  plaster  erected  in  1620. 
Then  we  pass  Palin’s  cake-shop,  celebrated  in  the  Ingoldsby  Legends :  \ 
“  He  gave  him  a  cake,  of  Palin’s  own  make,” 

and  fairly  enter  the  town,  which  abounds  in  most  interesting  buildings 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  as  Lydgate  writes : — 

“  So,  equally  of  tymbre  and  of  stone, 

•  Here  houses  were  raised  everich  on.” 

In  Church-street  is  “'Jones’s  Mansion,”  in  which  the  Duke  of  York 
resided  in  1042,  and  which  was  also  Prince  Rupert’s  quarters  after 
the  Battle  of  Worcester.  At  the  corner  of  Butchers’-row  is  the 
former  town  mansion  of  the  Abbots  of  Lilleskall,  a  most  interesting 
and  almost  perfect  example  of  fifteenth  century  domestic  architecture. 
In  High-street  is  a  fine,  half-timbered  structure,  built  about  1570,  | 
and  formerly  the  town  house  of  the  family  of  Ireland,  having  carved 
barge-boards  and  beams  on  which  are  the  memorials  of  the  family; 
nearly  opposite  is  another  exquiffte  example  of  this  period,  built  by 
Richard  Owen  in  1592,  and  having  barge-boards,  brackets,  and 
pinnacles.  In  the  adjoining  square  is  the  Market  House,  a  stone  j 
structure,  the  lower  portion  forming  an  open  arcade,  built  in  1596 ; 
over  the  west  front  are  the  arms  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  At  the  corner  , 
of  Princess-street  and  Market-square  is  another  fine  old  house,  built 
in  1579  ;  and  on  the  left  of  this  street  is  a  narrow  alley  with  its  old 
houses,  well  illustrating  one  feature  of  the  town.  Butchers’-row, 
near  St.  Alkmund’s  Church,  is  considered  by  a  great  antiquarian 
“  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  old  shops  in  England.”  In  Wyle  Cop 
is  the  house  in  which  Henry  VII.  stayed  on  his  way  to  Bosworth 
Field. 

The  churches  of  Shrewsbury  have,  unfortunately,  suffered  much 
from  the  hands  of  the  “  restorer.”  St.  Mary’s,  with  its  fine  spire 
(202  feet),  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  New  St.  Chad’s  is  at 
the  entrance  to  “  The  Quarry  ”  (a  pretty  little  park,  sloping  down  to 
the  river),  and  is,  perhaps,  the  ugliest  church  ever  erected. 

The  Severn  at  Shrewsbury  is  crossed  by  three  bridges :  (1),  the 
Welsh  Bridge,  leading  westward,  rebuilt  about  a  century  ago;  (2), 
Kingsland  Bridge,  a  new  iron  bridge  on  the  bow  and  girder  principle ; 
and,  (3),  the  English  Bridge,  leading  eastward,  across  which  lies  the 
Abbey  Church,  the  nave  and  western  towrer  of  which  date  back  to 
the  twelfth  century. 

Haughmond  Abbey. 

Turning  up  the  passage  close  to  the  station,  called  “The  Dana, 
we  walk  north-east  along  Severn-side  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  passing 
scores  of  anglers  if  it  be  a  holiday,  and  then  crossing  to  the  canal 
bank  another  half  mile  finds  us  at  Pimley  Farm,  where  animal 
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j  studies  abound.  A  field  path  takes  us  then  to  the  high-road,  and  we 
pass  the  entrance  lodge  to  Sundorne  Castle,  an  extensive  edifice  of 
red  sandstone  belonging  to  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Pigott-Corbett.  And  now 
the  Abbey  ruins  are  just  visible  among  the  trees  in  front  of  us,  and  a 
rather  dusty  tramp  of  another  mile  finds  us  in  their  shade.  Haugli- 
mond  (= haut  mont—ike  high  mount)  was  founded  by  William  Fitz 
Alan  in  1108,  and  was  largely  added  to  in  the ‘fourteenth  century. 
The  most  prominent  part  which  remains  is  the  casing  of  a  lofty 
decorated  window,  with  staircase  turrets  on  each  side,  at  the  west 
;  end  of  the  Guest  Hall.  In  a  cottage  on  the  north  side,  patched  up 
!  out  of  the  ruins,  a  family  dwells  whose  function  it  is  to  provide 
'  modest  refreshment  for  visitors.  Of  the  cruciform  church  hardly  any 
fragments  remain,  but  the  beautiful  triple- arched  west  front  of  the 
Chapter  House  deserves  more  than  one  plate ;  and  there  are  other 
exquisite  Norman  arches  flanked  by  canopied  figures  of  saints,  the  latter 
additions  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  light  serves  best  from  eleven 
to  one,  a  variation  in  time  which  enables  both  sides  of  the  building  to 
he  taken.  Behind  the  Chapter  House  is  a  curious  little  well  house, 
and  two  Norman  tombstones  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing.  From 
this  point  there  is  a  fine  panoramic  view  of  Shrewsbury,  with  Battle¬ 
field  Church  on  the  extreme  right,  marking  the  spot  where  Falstaff 
fought  “  a  full  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock  ”  in  the  famous  battle  of 
1403,  when  Henry  IV.  defeated  Hotspur,  whose  Scottish  adherent, 
Lord  Douglas,  was  taken  prisoner  while  attempting  to  scale  the 
heights  of  Haughmond  Hill  at  our  hack.  Try  and  “  take  ”  the 
panorama  if  you  like ;  but  I  have  given  up  attempting  to  get  500 
square  miles  of  country  adequately  represented  on  the  50  square 
inches  of  my  plate. 

From  the  Abbey  it  is  a  pleasant  walk  of  a  mile  and  a  half  through 
a  wood  of  fine  beech-trees  which  cover  Haughmond  Hill  (glorious 
with  hyacinths  in  spring-time)  to  the  sham  castle  which  crowns  its 
southern  extremity.  From  thence  there  is  a  steep  descent  to  the 
village  of  Uffington,  which  boasts  an  excellent  inn — the  “  Corbett 
Arms;”  and  then  we  ferry  our  way  across  the  Severn,  and  return  to 
Shrewsbury  by  the  English  Bridge,  our  walk  outside  the  town 
having  covered  a  distance  of  about  seven  miles. 

But  those  who  can  spare  the  time  should  not  leave  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Shrewsbury  without  visiting  Wroxeter  (the  Uriconium  of  the 
Romans),  five  miles  south-east  of  Shrewsbury,  but  less  than  three 
miles  from  Upton  Magna  Station.  Only  a  fragment  of  a  wall 
remains  standing,  but  there  are  some  extensive  excavations  made  by 
the  Shropshire  Antiquarian  Society  in  1858. 

Atcham,  half-way  between  Shrewsbury  and  Wroxeter — has  a 
picturesque  church,  in  which  Ordericus  Vitalis,  the  historian  and 
chaplain  of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  baptized. 

Another  most  interesting  day’s  work  would  he  to  visit  four  fine 
mansions  south  of  Shrewsbury,  permission  from -the  owners  having 
been  obtained,  of  course.  Longnor  Hall  (Messrs.  Walter  and  Herbert 
Chamberlain,  two  and  a  half  miles  S.E.,  built  1670) ;  Acton  Burnell 
(Sir  F.  Smythe,  Bart.,  seven  miles  S.,  castle,  church,  and  village) ; 
Pitchford  Hall  (Lady  Louisa  Cotes,  six  miles  S.,  quaint  half-timbered 
mansion,  lime-tree  containing  summer-house  approached  by  stairs)  ; 
and  Condover  Hall  (H.  G.  Close,  Esq.,  four  and  a  half  miles  S.). 
But  the  entire  district  teems  with  beauty  and  with  interest. 

As  a  useful  guide  we  may  name  Pidgeon’s  Handbook  for  Shrewsbury , 
sold  by  Sandford,  price  one  shilling.  Talbot  Archer. 

— - — - - — 

THROUGH  JAPAN  WITH  A  CAMERA. 

Chapter  II.- — Hakodatte, —  Japanese  Hotels. 

The  second  largest  island  of  Japan  is  immediately  to  the  north  of 
the  mainland,  and  is  called  Jezzo,  To  the  south  of  it,  facing  the 
mainland,  is  the  town  of  Hakodatte,  which  is  one  of  the  “  open  ports,” 
that  is  to  say,  one  of  the  ports  where  foreigners  are  allowed ‘to  live 
without  a  special  passport  from  the  Japanese  government. 

To  Hakodatte  we  made  our  way  as  a  starting  point  for  our  south¬ 
ward  tour.  The  journey  from  Yokohama,  the  seaport  of  Tokio,  was 
by  steamer,  and  occupied  some  sixty  hours.  Although  Hakodatte  is 
an  “open  port,”  it  is  very  little  used  by  foreigners.  I  think  there  are 
twelve  Englishmen  in  the  place.  Whilst  I  was  there  there  were 
thirteen  English  men-of-war  in  Hakodatte  Bay.  I  don’t  know  what 
they  were  there  for,  hut  I  presume  it  was  “  to  protect  British 
interests.”  If  that  is  the  case,  “'British  interest”  ought  to  feel 
I  gratified.  There  was,  it  will  be  seen,  one  gunboat  for  each  Britisher 
m  Hakodatte,  and  one  over  “for  luck.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Hako¬ 
datte  is  not  in  the  least  Anglicised  as  Yokohama  is,  nor  have  European 
customs  been  introduced  to  at  all  the  same  extent  that  they  have  even 
in  Tokio.  In  the  latter  place  all  the  people  w  ith  whom  I  have  come 
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in  contact  officially  are  greatly  European  in  their  customs,  and  of  the 
domestic  life  of  the  remainder  of  the  people  I  had  .wen  little  but  what 
may  he  seen  from  the  streets — which,  however,  i-  considerably  i 
than  one  might  imagine,  as  the  Japanese  have  no  idea  of  pm 
The  houses  are,  in  summer  time  at  least,  almost  quite  open  to  the 
street,  and  all  that  goes  on  inside  is  visible. 

Arrived  at  Hakodatte,  we  betook  ourselves  to  a  Japan-  — •  hot-!, 
and,  as  this  was  my  first  experience  of  such  an  institution,  1  may  as 
well  describe  it.  It  was  a  house,  generallv  of  tw-,  .  built 

entirely  of  wood,  and  commonly  ranged  round  the  whole  four  sides 
of  a  small  enclosed  court,  which  is  usually  arranged  as  a  sort  of  grotto 
or  rockery,  with  miniature  ponds  full  of  gold  fish,  little  hridg-  •  fr  in 
stone  to  stone,  and  so  forth.  The  rooms  all  “  round  the  square  court," 
if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to  express  myself,  are  separated  f p  nr.  <  ach 
other  only  by  sliding  screens,  sometimes  covered  with  the  diaphanous 
paper  which  is  used  in  place  of  glass  in  Japanese  window s,  som<  times 
with  opaque  paper.  There  is  generally  a  further  means  f  -  muni- 
cation  between  the  rooms  without  opening  the  sliding  doors  betwi  en 
them,  that  is,  by  a  sort  of  verandah  or  balcony  extending  (--m; 
round  the  house  at  the  level  of.  the  rooms.  There  i.s  c  rnmonlv  a 
second  balcony  round  the  court  side  of  the  rooms  also.  The  ground 
floor  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  sort  of  platform  raised  about 
inches  above  the  ground  level.  The  whole  of  the  front  of  the  house 
is  commonly  open,  and  in  second-rate  hotels  this  open  part  is  us  d  its 
the  kitchen ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  hole  some  feet  wide  in  the 
platform  within  which  a  fire  of  charcoal  is  kept  burning;  there  is  n-> 
chimney,  and  no  visible  cooking  appliances  beyond  a  few  pots  and 
pans  and  an  arrangement  for  suspending  a  large  kettle  at  an  ad  just- 
able  height  above  the  fire. 

On  entering  the  hotel  or  any  Japanese  home  one  takes  off  om-s 
boots  or  shoes.  The  floors  are  all  (including  even  the  kitchen  j  covered 
with  straw  mats,  and  it  is  a  rule,  to  which  exceptions  appear  never  to 
be  made,  that  before  putting  one’s  foot  on  these  mats  one  removes 
his  shoes.  Apparently  a  Japanese  of  the  most  exalted  rank  will  do 
this  before  entering  the  humblest  house. 

The  bedrooms — or  rooms,  rather,  for  the  same  room  serves  as  bod 
and  sitting  room — are  absolutely  without  furniture  in  the  sense  iu 
which  we  understand  it.  Everything  is  done  on  the  floor.  <>;e  eats 
on  the  floor,  sits  on  the  floor,  sleeps  on  the  floor,  and  hangs  one  s 
clothes  on  the  floor.  I,  being  unable  to  assume  such  a  position,  was 
necessitated,  when  I  had  to  write,  to  lay  myself  full  length  on  my 
stomach  on  the  floor,  tlie  paper  in  front  of  me.  This  position  is 
trying  after  a  time.  There  were  no  washing  utensils  either,  nor  even 
a  mirror.  One  either  washes  only  in  the  batli — of  that  great  institu¬ 
tion  in  Japan,  the  bath,  I  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter — or  is 
supplied  with  a  shallow  brass  basin,  which  he  uses  out  on  the  balcony, 
of  the  shape  of  a  dinner  gong. 

Of  Japanese  food  and  the  manner  of  eating  it  I  will  also  have  to 
speak,  but,  meantime,  I  may  say  of  the  sleeping  that  at  night  time 
there  are  brought  into  the  room  that  has  so  far  served  as  sitting  room 
two  quilts  or  futons,  on  one  of  which  one  lies  and  with  the  other  of 
which  one  is  covered.  The  Japanese  pillow  is  a  curious  article,  which 
undoubtedly  had  its  origin  when  both  men  aud  women  wore  elab  irate 
hair-dresses  which  could  not  be  laid  on  an  ordinary  pillow  without 
being  destroyed.  The  men,  for  the  most,  have  given  up  the  habit  of 
the  peculiar  hair  arrangement,  and  the  women  only  use  the  pill  w 
of  necessity,  hut  the  men  appear  for  the  most  part  still  to  use  il 
choice.  The  process  consists. simply  in  laying  one’s  neck  on  the  thin 
edo-e  of  a  wedge,  a  process  quite  intolerable  to  a  Europ  m,  -  v  n 
when  the  sharpness  of  the  edge  is  reduced  by  the  use  of  a  roll  of 
cloth  considerably  thicker  than  a  good-sized  cigar.  The  pillow  is 
used  for  resting  in  the  daytime  as  well  as  for  sleeping  at  night — much 
as  lazy  people  at  home  use  a  sofa — and  the  tea  arrangements  are  out 
of  place  nowhere  and  at  no  time  in  Japanese  life;  of  them  more 
anon.  _  _ 

Commonly  only  such  pillows  were  provided  at  the  smaller  hotels 
that  one  stopped  at,  and  I  had  to  manage  by  rolling  up  the  upper 
quilt — which  was  not  at  all  wanted  as  a  covering  in  the  hot  weather 
— into  an  extemporised  pillow.  _  .. 

Over  each  bed  is  erected,  by  the  aid  of  cords  fastened  1 3  the  walls 
of  the  room,  a  great  canopy  of  mosquito  netting  called  “  ka-ya, 
which  is  translatable  as  “mosquito  house."  This  netting  is  ready 

quite  necessary,  ns  in  the  hot  weather  the  moscjuil  ,  1 . * 

make  sleeping  quite  out  of  the  question.  Indeed,  there  are 
animals  besides  these,  uot  to  mention  beetles,  &c.,  which,  I  presume, 
are  quite  harmless.  I  remember  one  night  I  stackf  d  mj  cami  re  in  a 
corner  of  the  room,  next  morning,  on  looking  at  it,  I  saw  a  bright- 
eyed,  brill iantlv  coloured  frog  squatting  ou  the  tailboard,  calm.v 
surveying  tbe  little  world  around  him.  Now  I  know  that  frogs  are 
not  in  any  way  poisonous,  but  tlioy  arc  not  exactly  cK enable  bed* 
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fellows.  The  room  was  on  the  first  floor,  and  how  Sir  Frog  had 
reached  the  place  he  occupied  1  cannot  imagine,  hut  he  was  a  great 
jumper.  When  he  perceived  that  I  saw  him  he  made  one  leap  and 
was  off  I  don’t  know  where. 

What  I  have  described  is  a  typical  Japanese  hotel  of  a  good  class, 
but  quite  unadulterated  with  foreign  importations.  We  had  expe¬ 
rience  of  everything  between  such  an  hotel  and  one  in  which  there 
were  tables,  and  chairs,  and  structures  which  the  hotel  keeper  evi¬ 
dently  imagined  were  like  European  beds.  Let  me  say  here  that, 
although  it  is  impossible  to  pretend  that,  to  me,  there  was  not  some 
discomfort  in  the  mode  of  life  in  the  Japanese  hotels,  I  very  much 
preferred  those  that  were  “  out-and-out  Japanese”  to  those  that  were 
half  Japanese  and  half  European. 

So  much  for  the  hotels.  For  reasons  which  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
describe  I  could  never  get  a  photograph  which  appeared  to  me  would 
be  of  use  in  conveying  an  idea  of  a  Japanese  hotel  to  one  who  had  not 
seen  such.  I  could  neither  make  one  nor  find  one. 

In  a  purely  Japanese  hotel  we  found  ourselves  in  Hakodatte,  and 
presently  we  began  to  receive  visitors  in  the  manner  customary  in 
this  country,  which  I  must  describe.  It  was  my  first  experiment  of 
this  thing,  and  was  rather  trying.  We  were  seated  on  the  floor,  of 
course,  as  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  seated  on.  When  a  visitor 
appeared  he  squatted  down  opposite  to  us,  placed  his  hands  on  the 
floor  in  front  of  him,  and  lowered  his  head  till  his  forehead  rested  on 
the  back  of  his  hands.  He  remained  in  that  position  for  some  ten  or 
fifteen  seconds,  raised  his  head  and  said  some  words  of  greeting,  and 
did  it  all  again. 

After  this  formality  is  gone  through  tea  is  always  brought  in.  The 
drinking  of  tea  is  a  thing  that  occurs  at  every  conceivable  occasion 
with  the  Japanese.  There  is  scarcely  a  house  of  any  kind,  hotel,  tea 
house,  private  house,  or  even  shop  that  one  enters,  but  the  first  opera¬ 
tion  is  that  of  drinking  tea.  It  is  also  brought  into  one’s  room  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning. 

The  tea  is  quite  green,  the  fluid  the  slightest  greenish  yellow  colour 
only.  It  is  made  in  the  very  smallest  pots,  and  is  poured  into  the 
minutest  conceivable  cups,  winch  are,  moreover, only  half  filled;  about 
a  teaspoonful  of  tea  is  the  ordinary  dose.  It  is  drank  without  milk  or 
sugar,  and  is  to  me  a  very  pleasant  beverage,  that  is,  when  I  take  it 
as  a  drink.  The  tea  drinking  that  I  have  been  describing  must  really 
bo  looked  on  rather  as  a  formality  than  anything  else,  the  doses  are  so 
very  homoeopathic. 

My  attempts  to  return  the  salutes  were,  I  am  sure,  somewhat  of 
failures.  In  the  first  place,  I  felt  sure  that  there  was  a  great  want  of 
“ease  and  elegance”  somewhere.  Moreover,  there  was  a  tendency  on 
my  part  to  roll  over  on  one  side,  which  was  quite  embarrassing. 
Besides  all  this,  I  had  arrived  in  Hakodatte  with  a  severe  headache, 
and  I  found  laying  my  forehead  on  the  ground  in  the  manner  described 
so  aggravated  the  complaint  that  I  presently  gave  up  all  attempts  to 
conform  to  the  customs  of  the  country,  and  stood  up  returning  the 
salutes  in  the  English  manner. 

The  good  citizens  of  Hakodatte  presently  put  at  our  disposal  the 
“  club,”  a  large  building  in  European  style,  so,  till  we  left  Hakodatte, 

I  did  not  actually  enter  on  the  Japanese  mode  of  living. 

W.  K.  Burton. 
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KEEP  YOUR  PYRO  DRY. 

Tup.  article  in  last  week’s  Journal  on  Processes  of  the  Past, 
and  what  was  Accomplished  with  Them ,  suggests  how  very  easy  it 
is,  whilst  following  or  attempting  to  follow  all  the  ramifications 
of  photographic  processes,  to  adopt  more  recent  formularies  in 
the  fancied  belief  that  they  possess  some  advantage  over  older 
methods  of  working.  One  of  the  first  examples  of  this  to  be  cited 
will  be  development.  The  number  of  formulse  published  is  legion, 
and  is  growing  every  week.  It  is  not  proposed  in  this  article  to  deal 
with  hydroquinone,  the  latest  claimant  for  favour,  but  rather  to 
compare  the  earliest — or,  at  any  rate,  one  of  the  earliest — methods  of 
development  with  its  later  rivals,  and  to  ascertain  by  experiment 
where  the  advantages  lie  and  what  they  are. 

/file  most  popular  method  of  development  in  the  early  days  of 
gelatino-bromide  was  to  mix  the  liquor  ammonia  and  restraining 
bromide  together  in  a  fairly  concentrated  form,  and  to  use  dry  pyro¬ 
gallic  acid — that  is  to  say,  the  solution  of  pyro  was  only  made  at  the 
time  when  development  was  about  to  be  undertaken.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  why  this  simple  method  was  abandoned,  but  probably  the  ball 
was  set  rolling  by  the  publishing  of  Cowan’s  method  of  preserving 
pyrogallic  acid  in  solution  by  means  of  citric  acid.  The  convenience  of 
being  easily  able  to  measure  out  definite  quantities  took  hold  of  a  lazy 
world,  and  dry  pyro  became  practically  a  thing  of  the  past.  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  advent  of  this  method  of  keeping  pyrogallic  acid  ' 


in  solution,  or  any  of  its  more  complex  substitutes  having  the  same 
object,  has  given  any  fresh  power  into  the  hands  of  photographers, 
whilst  many  of  the  compounds  have  avowedly  been  prescribed  to 
enable  the  person  developing  to  keep  his  or  her  hands  from  being 
stained  by  the  pyrogallic  acid. 

With  a  view  to  carefully  compare  results  by  various  methods,  a 
number  of  plates  were  exposed  behind  a  Warnerke  screen  under 
equal  conditions  as  to  distance  and  the  source  of  illumination;  in 
this  case  a  Bray’s  batswing  burner,  which  was  not  turned  down 
between  the  exposures,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  variation  on 
that  head.  Plates  were  exposed  and  then  developed  as  follows  : — 

No.  1  Series. — Four  ounces  of  solution  containingSgrains  of  pyrogallic 
acid,  |  grain  citric  acid  (which  had  been  used  for  preserving  the  pvro 
solution),  3  grains  bromide  of  ammonium,  8  minims  liquor  ammonia. 
The  plates  developed  in  this  solution  showed  the  lower  number  of  the 
sensitometer  screen  in  thirty  seconds  from  the  time  when  the  de¬ 
veloper  was  poured  over  them.  The  numbers  appeared  gradually 
until,  at  the  end  of  three  minutes,  development  appeared  quite  com¬ 
plete.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  plate  was  left  in  the  solution  another 
minute,  but  no  further  action  appeared  to  take  place. 

No.  2  Series. — In  this  case  exactly  the  same  amount  of  accelerator  and 
restraiuer  was  used  as  in  the  previous  experiment ;  but  the  pyrogallic 
was  used  dry — that  is,  in  crystals  straight  from  the  original  bottle — 
and  no  citric  acid  was  present.  As  before,  development  began  in 
about  thirty  seconds,  and  went  on  apparently  very  much  like  No.  1, 
but  the  figures  came  up  more  slowly  if  anything.  It  was  quite 
evident  at  the  end  of  three  minutes  that  the  numbers  were  still 
appearing,  and  were  steadily  gaining  in  strength  of  deposit.  Develop¬ 
ment  was  continued  for  six  minutes,  by  which  time  action  seemed  to 
have  ceased.  It  was  apparent  that  the  parts  unaffected  by  light  were 
brighter  and  less  affected  by  the  developer  than  was  the  case  in  No.  1. 

No.  3  Series. — For  this  plate  Beach’s  potash  developer  was  tried,  as 
a  representative  “  compound  ”  developer.  It  was  made  according  to 
instructions  on  page  533  of  the  Almanac,  and  the  quantities  used 
were  2  drachms  of  the  pyro  solution,  2  drachms  of  the  potash  solution, 
made  up  to  4  ounces  of  solution  in  all.  Development  proceeded  apace : 
the  image  began  to  show  in  twenty  seconds,  and  in  two  and  a  half 
minutes  further  action  appeared  to  stop. 

All  these  tests  were  repeated,  so  that  accidental  error  might  be 
avoided.  Upon  comparing  the  plates  after  fixing,  No.  2  was  decidedly 
denser  in  the  lower  numbers  than  No.  1,  whilst  one  more  number  was 
clearly  to  its  credit.  Compared  with  No.  3  the  lower  numbers  wTere 
very  considerably  denser,  but  the  results  were  about  equal  for  the 
number  of  squares  shown.  The  brightness  of  the  unexposed  portions 
of  the  plate  developed  with  dry  pyro  -was  still  apparent,  No.  2  being 
slightly  clearer  than  No.  1,  and  very  much  clearer  than  No.  3. 

These  results  seem  to  show  that  for  instantaneous  work,  or 
wherever  under  exposure  is  to  be  feared,  the  use  of  dry  pyrogallic 
acid  will  be  of  assistance  ;  and  they  also  seem  to  indicate  that  al¬ 
though  it  is  possible  to  preserve  pyro  in  aqueous  solution  by  various 
means,  yet  when  the  pyro  so  preserved  is  mixed  with  the  alkaline 
solutions,  it  loses  developing  power  with  much  greater  rapidity  than 
does  a  solution  in  which  the  pyrogallic  acid  has  been  but  just  dissolved. 

S.  Herbert  Fry. 
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GELATINO-BROMIDE  VERSUS  WET  COLLODION  FOR 
LANTERN  TRANSPARENCIES. 

IY. 

In  my  last  I  described  a  simple  means  by  which  an  amateur  could  rig 
up  the  necessary  apparatus  for  the  production  of  lantern  transparencies 
by  reduction  in  the  camera.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  explain  why,  in 
my  opinion,  collodion  is  superior  to  any  existing  bromide  dry  plate  for 
this  class  of  work ;  and  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  very  reasons 
for  which  I  prefer  collodion  causes  others  to  object  to  it. 

In  my  opinion,  bromide  dry  plates  are  far  too  rapid  for  the  work, 
and  do  not  give  an  operator  anything  like  the  latitude  to  work  upon 
that  collodion  does. 

As  I  write  I  have  beside  me  a  negative  of  a  steamer,  photographed 
whilst  going  at  full  speed ;  from  her  funnels  smoke  is  seen  issuing 
in  dense  volumes,  and  her  paddles  are  churning  up  large  masses  of 
white  foam  which  leaves  a  track  of  broken  water  in  her  wake.  Now, 
to  make  a  successful  print  from  a  negative  such  as  this,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  some  dodge  must  be  resorted  to  so  as  to  permit  of  the 
water  being  printed  up,  whilst  the  smoke  and  shadows  of  the  negative 
are  shielded — an  operation  easily  performed  when  printing  an  ordinary 
silver  paper  print,  because  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  come  and  go  on 
whilst  printing,  and  so  dodge  up  the  pictiwe. 

Were  any  one  to  substitute  for  the  silver  paper  a  fast,  run  away 
bromide  dry  plate,  would  it  be  such  an  easy  operation  ?  I  think  not. 
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Now,  this  being  so  in  the  case  of  contact  printing,  it  is  equally  the 
same  in  the  case  of  reduction  through  the  camera,  of  course,  how- 
j  ever,  in  a  somewhat  different  degree,  still  far  too  rapid  to  permit  of 
i  an  operator  having  sufficient  control  over  it  whilst  printing  through 
the  camera.  Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  any  plate  which  does  allow 
sufficient  time  to  shield  off  and  print  up  different  parts  of  a  negative 
is  too  rapid  for  this  class  of  work  ;  and,  doubtless,  when  Mr.  Pringle 
so  strongly  advocated  the  production  of  a  dead  slow  plate,  this  disad¬ 
vantage  was  prominently  before  him.  I  felt  the  difficulty  years  ago, 
and  therefore  were  it  on  this  ground  alone  I  should  use  collodion  in 
'  preference. 

With  the  same  negative,  let  us  see  how  easy  of  accomplishment  the 
matter  is  with  collodion.  The  negative  in  question  requires  more 
printing  up  in  the  parts  where  the  white  foam  is.  Now,  to  do  this 
all  that  is  required  is  to  cut  a  mask  or  cardboard  shield,  or  a  brown 
paper  one  will  do,  in  the  form  of  a  vignetting  mask  that  will  cover  the 
negative  in  the  parts  requiring  less  printing ;  this  done,  when  the 
negative  is  placed  in  the  copying  box,  and  the  camera  adjusted,  and 
the  picture  reduced  inside  the  lantern  disc  on  the  ground-glass,  and  all 
is  ready  for  exposure,  the  mask  is  applied  by  some  convenient  means 
in  front  of  the  negative  (i.e.,  between  it  and  the  window).  Sometimes 
I  do  it  by  simply  letting  it  rest  on  two  tin-tacks  inserted  in  the  carrier 
which  hold  the  negatives ;  at  other  times  it  is  only  necessary  to  waft 
the  mask  backwards  and  forwards,  or  up  and  down.  A  good  deal 
depends  on  each  particular  case.  The  cap  is  then  removed,  and  the 
exposure  made. 

Now,  suppose  the  negative  in  question  was  fully  printed  from  a  wet 
collodion  plate  in  one  and  a  half  minutes,  very  probably  the  mask 
would  have  to  be  removed  (gently  lifted  out  of  the  way)  in  about 
three-quarters  of  a  minute,  or,  in  other  words,  half  the  time.  By  this 
means  the  thin  parts  receive  less  and  the  dense  parts  of  the  negative 
more,  or  in  other  words,  are  printed  up  in  proper  proportion,  and  so 
yield  a  satisfactory  transparency. 

Then,  again,  who  in  the  course  of  his  working  has  not  met  with 
plates  that  are  thinner  in  some  parts  than  others.  Very  often  is  this 
the  case  at  the  edges,  the  result  of  which  is  that  when  printing  silver 
paper  prints  the  thin  parts  require  shielding  with  tissue  paper,  &c. 
When  making  transparencies  from  such,  it  is  wonderful  what  can  be 
done  by  wafting  a  piece  of  white  paper  in  front  of  the  thin  parts 
during  the  time  of  exposure. 

In  my  next  I  shall  refer  to  some  dodging,  or  doing  up  of  the 
negative.  T.  N.  Armstrong, 

“NOW  AND  THEN.” 

As  time  advances,  in  our  retrospect  of  the  past,- all  inquiries  seem  to 
run  upon  a  continuous  level,  neither  rising  to  any  fresh  point  of  dis¬ 
covery  or  sinking  below  the  line  of  assured  practical  experience ;  so 
that  we  are  nearly  exhausting  the  available  matter  which  suggested 
the  origin  and  title  of  these  notes,  otherwise  we  should  bring  the 
“  then  ”  too  near  the  “  now  ”  for  any  consistent  observations  to  arise 
therefrom. 

Therefore,  in  this  article,  the  contrasts  or  similarities  must  be  of  a 
general  rather  than  of  a  particular  character. 

We  find  that  collodion,  as  soon  as  it  was  found  to  be  workable  by 
the  many,  rapidly  produced  hundreds  of  workers,  who  received  a 
grand  impetus  in  1860,  when  the  small  so-called  carte-de-visite  pho¬ 
tograph  was  introduced.  But  a  check  was  given  to  consistent  work 
when  the  queer  reproductions  of  negatives  were  made  which  com¬ 
mercial  requirements  necessitated,  and  which  were  far  from  being 
anything  like  so  good  as  can  be  made  now ;  and  here  we  can  refer  to 
the  great  advances  made  in  mechanical  appliances,  which  have  made 
reproductions  a  totally  different  thing  to  what  they  formerly  were. 

Out  of  this  matter  of  mechanism  arose,  about  the  time  we  are  now 
considering,  the  great  question  of  photography  being  then  entitled  to 
claim  any  relation  to  Art.  Many  bard  but  true  words  were  then 
uttered  respecting  this  subject,  a  large  amount  of  which  was  dis¬ 
counted  by  the  rather  extravagant  notions  held  by  some  —  whose 
names  were  then  famous  —  about  photography  rivalling  the  artist- 
painter,  and  this  arose  evidently  from  the  rapid  extension  of  me¬ 
chanical  appliances  which  were  then  supposed  to  be  gifted  with  the 
'  capability  of  making  pictures ;  we  now,  whilst  recognising  the  great 
aid  which  the  wonderful  and  most  efficient  apparatus  of  the  present 
j  day  puts  into  the  power  of  any  one  to  produce  something  much  more 
presentable  than  could  be  done  then,  and  with  the  freedom  from 
worry  and  divergence  of  thought  about  mechanics  when  pictorial 
matters  are  studied,  most  certainly  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  art 
side  of  photography  should  now  also  make  corresponding  advances. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  spirit  of  the  present  day,  both,  in 
artistic  feeling  and  education,  is  very  different  to  what  it  was  during 


the  first  decade  of  the  Society’s  existence.  Now,  added  to  a  vast 
amount  of  knowledge  respecting  scientific  matters  necessary  for 
photography,  there  has  arisen  another  set  of  people,  who  give  equal 
attention  to  its  art  capabilities,  so  that  pictorial  results  by  photography 
ought  to  come  to  the  front. 

The  notices  of  the  photographs  in  the  1862 International  Exhibition, 
compared  with  those  of  modern  days,  clearly  show  how  limited  were 
the  exhibits  in  each  class  who  really  could  lay  any  claim  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  picture  where  thought  and  artistic  intention  were  evi¬ 
denced;  especially  was  thisthe  casein  portraiture.  Without  question, 
our  modern  productions  infinitely  go  far  beyond  those  of  former  times, 
both  in  the  study  of  character  and  beauty. 

Then,  again,  from  the  scientific  side,  although  at  the  period  just 
referred  to  there  were  a  few  highly  capable  men  (leaving  out  such 
men  as  Hunt  and  Hardwich)  who  laid  before  the  members  some  very 
interesting  and  important  practical  investigations,  vet  it  ha-  been 
reserved  for  these  later  days  for  a  far  deeper  research  into  chemical 
action  and  combinations,  to  effect  the  development  of  the  action  of 
light,  and  to  evolve  sensitive  compounds  upon  which  such  action  can 
take  place. 

Thirty  years  ago,  at  the  Society  of  Scotland  Exhibition,  December, 
1858,  notice  is  taken  of  a  photograph  by  Mr.  Kibble,  taken  on  a  dry 
plate,  of  a  steamer  going  at  twenty  miles  per  hour.  In  a  note  by  the 
Editor  of  this  Society’s  Journal  in  October,  185!),  allusion  is  made  to 
the  fact  that  some  of  those  dry  plates  (upon  which  the  foregoing  rapid 
exposure  was  made)  frequently  took  ninety  hours  to  develop.  What 
a  record  of  photographic  patience,  perseverance,  and  pluck  does  such  a 
statement  reveal !  Now,  a  great  outcry  would  arise  if  any  of  our 
modern  dry  plates  took  one-tenth  that  portion  of  time. 

In  April,  I860,  the  Editor  writes,  “  Some  years  since  we  saw  a 
contrivance  by  which  a  dark  spring  blind  (like  a  miniature  window 
blind),  having  a  small  aperture  cut  in  it,  was  passed  over  the  lei  B.” 
This  shutter,  which  has  cropped  up  again  of  late  years,  with  possibly 
a  more  ingenious  way  of  working  it,  was  the  precursor  of  the  metal 
drop  shutter. 

The  funniest  suggestion  for  a  piece  of  apparatus  for  field  work  ever 
thought  of  appears  in  the  Journal  for  December,  1859.  Two  small  wheel', 
sixteen  inches  diameter,  on  the  axle  of  which  a  three-legged  tripud 
stand  is  attached  (like  shafts  of  a  cart),  this  serving  as  a  vehicle  upon 
which  to  carry  a  bandbox  covered  with  black  linen,  in  which  every¬ 
thing  wanted  is  carried.  This  bandbox,  when  in  use,  is  suspended  to 
one  of  the  (non-jointed)  tripod  legs,  and,  with  sleeves  attached,  serves 
as  a  sensitising  and  developing  affair;  the  wheels  turned  up  on  end, 
covered  with  oilcloth,  make  a  good  table.  How  little  can  our 
modern  scientific  photographic  amateur  enter  at  all  into  the  wailings, 
gnashing  of  teeth,  and  verbal  expletives,  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
early  votary,  who,  with  bis  silver  bath  as  his  constant  companion, 
which  always  required  looking  after  like  a  little  child,  would,  besides 
getting  the  same  into  most  fantastic  vagaries,  also,  in  the  misery 
of  having  to  bottle  it  up,  almost  become  a  demon,  not  only  in  black¬ 
ness  of  skin,  hut  in  had  language. 

Now  go  out  with  one  of  our  modern  photographic  outfits,  with 
jointed  tripod  legs  in  the  pocket,  and  a  roller  slide  for  paper  negat ivt  8, 
where,  without  stopping  to  develop  each  one,  duplicates  can  be  taken, 
and  then  the  development  at  home  in  comfort  and  at  our  leisure,  and 
again  we  see  how  mechanism,  by  not  requiring  attention,  becomes  a 
great  aid  to  art  productions. 

To  those  who  are  old  enough  to  have  gone  through  these  terrordd- 
fuego  channels  of  photography  in  the  past,  what  a  haven  of  repose 
attends  them  now,  as  with  their  young  unencumbered  friends  and 
seekers  after  the  picturesque,  they  can  go  smoothly  on  their  way, also 
accompanied  by  fair  associates,  who  can  so  excellently  select  artisuc 
and  effective  points  of  view.  This,  after  all.  is  the  most  valuable 
outcome  of  the  “  now  ”  as  compared  with  the  “  then 9  of  only  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Edwin  Cocking. 

— Photographic  Journal. 

- - 

DEVELOPMENT  WITH  IIYDROQUIXONE. 

Mr.  Montefiore’s  communication  in  reference  to  ln  lr  pun  no.  as 
a  developing  agent  will  doubtless  receive  the  respect  that  anything 
emanating  from  so  experienced  and  careful  a  woikei  deseiyes. .  It  is 
evident  that  we  are  still  a  long  way  removed  from  finality  in  the 
matter  of  the  most  suitable  means  for  continuing  the  action  (gun  .  y 
the  lenticular  rays  in  the  silver  salt  of  a  gelatine  film,  although  there 
is  little  doubt  that,  in  so  far  as  the  completion  of  development  by  the 
visible  reduction  of  the  salt  to  a  metallic  state  is  concerned,  the  three 
alkalies — ammonia,  soda,  and  potash,  possess,  all  things  considered, 
equal  claims  to  notice.  Dismissing  for  the  moment,  the  organic 
ferrous  salts  from  consideration  by  reason  of  the  limited  range  of 
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power  they  afford,  our  choice  of  a  developing  agent  for  negatives 
obtained  in  the  camera  lies  between  pyrogallol  and  hydroquinone. 
The  former  retains  its  hold  upon  public  estimation  with  remarkable 
tenacity,  notwithstanding  the  many  attempts  made  to  replace  it  with 
hydroquinone;  and,  no  doubt,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  its  advan¬ 
tages  will  be  found  to  outweigh  those  of  its  rival  in  such  a  marked 
degree,  or,  at  least,  will  be  so  feebly  assailed  by  them,  that  it  will  be 
found  to  receive  in  the  future  as  great  a  measure  of  favour  as  it  has 
had  in  the  past.  At  the  same  time  it  is  as  well  that  an  attitude  of 
openmindedness  should  be  observed  by  us  in  all  questions  of  manipu¬ 
lation  and  procedure,  in  order  that  prejudice  may  not  blind  us  to 
possible  progress  and  improvements,  a  reservation  which  applies  with 
peculiar  force  to  the  important  department  of  development. 

Hydroquinone,  in  conjunction  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  was  long 
ago  suggested  as  a  developer  for  dry  collodion  plates,  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  it  was  said  to  have  a  greater  power  than  pyrogallol ;  at  a  later 
date,  namely,  about  eight  years  ago,  it  was  occasionally  adopted,  with 
ammonia,  ’880,  with  gelatino-bromide  films.  We  are  chiefly  indebted 
to  Mr.  Ingall  for  having,  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  rescued  hydro¬ 
quinone  from  the  obscurity  that  would  unquestionably  have  been  its 
doom  but  for  his  persistent  and  enthusiastic  advocacy.  That  but  for 
him  it  would  have  been  almost  entirely  neglected  there  is  reasonable 
assumption,  from  the  facts  that  no  manufacturer  of  dry  plates  ever 
recommended  it  for  them  ;  that  among  the  standard  formulae  given 
in  the  Almanac  it  has  never  found  a  place ;  while  in  the  elaborate 
list  of  developing  formulae  lately  compiled  by  Messrs.  Clark  and 
Ferrero,  of  the  Camera  Club,  the  developing  agent  recommended  by 
the  makers  of  some  sixty  odd  brands  of  plates  is  in  every  instance 
yrogallol.  The  prohibitive  price  of  the  rival  substance  has,  of  course, 
ad  much  to  do  with  retarding  its  adoption  ;  this,  however,  is  a  diffi¬ 
culty  that  need  no  longer  hinder  its  use,  a  continuous  fall  in  prices 
having  brought  it  down  to  what  pyrogallol  was  only  a  couple  of  years 
since ;  indeed,  when  it  is  kept  in  view  that,  grain  for  grain,  hydro¬ 
quinone  is  more  powerful  than  the  former,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that 
ultimately  there  is  no  serious  difference  between  them  in  point  of  cost. 

Probably  the  earliest  published  formula  in  which  hydroquinone 
figured  as  a  developing  agent  for  gelatine  dry  plates  was  as  follows  : — 


Hydroquinone . 

Water . . . 

No.  1. 

Ammonia,  *880  . .  , 
Water  . 

No.  2. 

For  use  it  was  advised  to  add  thirty  minims  of  No  2  to  No.  1. 

Of  the  many  formulae  given  by  Mr.  Ingall  in  1884-5  the  following 
mav  be  accepted  as  a  type  : — 

No.  1. 

Hydroquinone .  80  grains. 

Tartaric  acid  .  2  „ 

Citric  acid  .  1  grain. 

Water . . . .  .  10  ounces. 

No.  2. 

Carbonate  of  potash .  Saturated  solution. 

For  use  he  advised  one  drachm  of  No.  1,  two  drachms  of  No.  2,  and 
water,  four  ounces.  This  developed  a  plate  7\  x  5. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  proportion  of  hydroquinone  to  the 
ounce  of  these  developers  the  difference  was  not  great,  being  as  one 
and  a  quarter  and  one  respectively ;  and  as  Mr.  Ingall  over  and  over 
again  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  results  he  obtained,  giving 
short  exposures,  these  two  formulae  may  be  taken  as  representing  the 
normal  hydroquinone  developer  of  the  period,  although  at  the  time  it 
was  stated  by  a  provincial  worker  that  a  dilute  solution  containing 
from  a  quarter  to  a  half  grain  of  hydroquinone  per  ounce  of  water 
gave  the  same  amount  of  density  as  one  and  a  half  grains  of  pyro¬ 
gallol.  This  would  possibly  not  hold  good  in  all  cases,  judging  now 
by  Mr.  Montefiore’s  formula,  the  proportion  of  hydroquinone  advo¬ 
cated  by  that  gentleman  being  only  fractionally  below  that  of  Mr. 
Ingall.  Several  modifications  of  the  formulae  quoted,  differing  only  in 
details,  have  been  published  in  the  last  three  years;  but,  probably,  as 
the  result  of  his  experiments,  Mr.  Montefiore  has  ascertained,  as  near 
as  can  be,  the  true  proportion  the  hydroquinone  should  bear  to  its 
fellow  constituents.  Without  in  any  way  suggesting  the  theory, 
tenable  only  with  difficulty,  that  hydroquinone  is,  point  for  point, 
either  inferior  or  superior  to  pyrogallol,  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  it 
gives  us  a  weapon  which,  used  as  an  alternative  or  a  substitute,  is 
not  without  value. 

Accepting  Mr,  Montefiore’s  proportions  as  a  baseband  for  the  benefit 


of  those  who  prefer  carbonate  of  soda  to  potash,  stock  solutions  as 
follows  may  be  made : — 

No.  1. 

Hydroquinone  .  125  grains. 

Sulphite  of  soda  .  200  „ 

Water  .  10  ounces. 

No.  2. 

Pure  carbonate  of  soda  .  4£  ounces. 

Water  . 10  „ 

For  development,  take  two  drachms  of  each  of  the  solutions  and 
make  up  with  five  ounces  of  water,  which  gives  a  proportion  of  five- 
eighths  of  a  grain  of  hydroquinone  to  the  ounce.  This  will  develop  a 
plate  74x5,  though  it  is  probably  allowable  that  the  quantity  of 
water  may  be  diminished  without  any  harmful  effects.  Assuming 
the  plate  to  have  been  well  exposed,  the  picture  does  not  commence 
to  appear  for  fully  eight  minutes;  but,  although  the  action  of  the 
solution  is  initially  slow,  when  once  the  picture  is  visible  it  proceeds 
in  what  one  might  term  beautiful  sequence,  and  the  entire  image 
grows  in  detail  and  density  in  the  even,  regular  manner  so  agreeable 
to  those  who  delight  in  this  fascinating  branch  of  photography.  Any 
degree  of  density  may  be  obtained  by  giving  the  solution  time  to 
secure  the  desired  result. 

Exception  may  be  taken  advisedly  to  Mr.  Montefiore’s  dictum  that 
as  this  developer  is  so  clean  the  negative  will  not  need  clearing,  and 
the  employment  of  one  of  the  two  best  known  clearing  solutions— a 
saturated  solution  of  alum  with  either  citric  or  hydrochloric  acid- 
recommended  both  before  and  after  fixing;  for  hydroquinone,  like 
pyrogallol,  has  the  characteristic  of  discolouring  with  an  alkaline  solu¬ 
tion  in  air,  and,  consequently,  where  development  is  prolonged,  imparts 
a  yellow  stain  which  may  be  the  better  removed  before  fixation  than 
after  it.  Another  important  point  worthy  of  notice  is  that,  unlike 
pyrogallol  in  conjunction  with  carbonate  of  soda,  the  strength  of 
hydroquinone  seems  speedily  exhausted,  the  solution  that  has  brought 
out  a  bright  and  vigorous  picture  in  fifteen  minutes  from  a  plate  that 
had  received,  say,  three  seconds’  exposure  producing  a  feeble,  worth¬ 
less  image  on  one  that,  under  precisely  similar  conditions,  had  received 
a  second  less.  Three  or  four  plates  may  be  developed  with  one  solu¬ 
tion  of  pyrogallol  and  carbonate  of  soda,  which,  like  port  wine, 
acquires  virtue  by  age,  and,  where  correct  exposure  has  been  given, 
develops,  slightly  replenished,  the  last  of  several  negatives  with  as 
much  brilliancy  as  the  first.  The  distinctive  feature  of  hydroquinone 
appears  to  be  that,  while  slower  in  working  than  pyrogallol,  it  im¬ 
parts,  in  the  end,  quite  as  much  density.  In  conjunction  with  the 
alkali  it  does  not  seem  to  retain  its  powers  so  well  as  the  older  known 
agent,  nor  is  it  yet  clear  that,  like  the  latter,  it  may  be  preserved  in 
solution  for  a  length  of  time,  although,  primd  facie,  there  appears  no 
cause  to  the  contrary. 

Hydroquinone,  it  was  recently  stated,  had  been  successfully  em¬ 
ployed  as  an  intensifier.  The  plate  was  bleached  with  the  usual 
solution  of  Hg  Cla,  and  the  hydroquinone  applied  as  the  ammonia 
wTould  be,  when  a  blackening  of  the  image  duly  occurred.  Despite  a 
certain  amount  of  scepticism,  recourse  was  had  to  an  experiment  in 
which  a  solution  of  hydroquinone,  strength  twenty  grains  to  the 
ounce,  was  employed,  with  a  failure  to  confirm  either  the  accuracy 
of  the  unnamed  Frenchman's  results  or  to  invest  hydroquinone  with 
a  suspicion  of  the  property  claimed  for  it.  The  complete  formula 
would  not  be  without  interest ;  as,  indeed,  would  similar  information 
in  a  variety  of  instances  where  we  read  that  Mr.  So-and-So  had  tried 
something  or  the  other  for  such-and-such  a  thing,  and  had  found  it 
answer  admirably,  but  gave  no  particulars.  In  this  connexion  details 
are  everything.  Thomas  Bedding. 


VARIOUS  SCIENTIFIC  APPLICATIONS  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

We  propose  to  suggest  some  applications  of  photography  to  various 
scientific  pursuits  for  which  the  pencil  has  heretofore  been  chiefly 
employed.  t  ,  | 

Now,  in  the  beginning,  we  must  say  that  if  any  extensive  range  ot 
subjects  be  taken  up,  it  will  not  do  to  confine  one’s  self  to  a. very 
small  and  plain  outfit,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  lenses.  Ordinary 
outdoor  photography,  as  followed  by  the  average  amateur,  can  _  be 
quite  well  done  with  two  lenses  of  different  focus,  but,  if  very  varying 
classes  of  work  are  attempted,  it  will  be  found  that  lenses  (suitable  in 
character  to  each  class)  must  be  selected.  Some  work  requires  very 
rapid  exposures  with  quick  lenses  —  for  instance,  the  analysis  o 
muscular  movements  in  animals  and  birds — while  such  a  subject  as  a 
fine  group  of  crystals  would  have  to  be  brought  so  close  to  the  camel  a 
that  the  want’of  the  proper  depth  of  focus  in  the  quick  lens  woul 
make  itself  painfully  apparent  in  the  picture. 
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As  a  general  rule,  small  lenses,  by  which  we  mean  those  of  from 
four  to  seven  inches  in  focus,  will  he  found  to  have  greater  depth  of 
focus  than  larger  ones.  By  the  term  “  depth  of  focus  ”  the  photo¬ 
grapher  understands  the  power  of  the  lens  to  render  sharply  objects 
situated  at  different  distances  without  the  use  of  a  very  small  stop. 
The  “  wide-angle  ”  combinations  often  possess  this  power  to  a  greater 
degree  than  other  varieties. 

The  science  of  botany  offers  a  most  attractive  field.  Some  of  the 
earliest  experiments  in  photography  were  made  by  laying  a  sheet  of 
sensitive  paper  in  contact  with  a  leaf,  and  exposing  it  to  sunlight. 
This  can  be  repeated  ad  infinitum,  but  is  rather  suited  for  dried  leaves 
that  have  been  pressed  flat :  fresh  leaves,  unless  very  thin  and  smooth, 
cause  the  paper  to  bulge  under  them  in  the  priuting  frame,  and  so 
spoil  the  sharpness  of  the  impression  ;  besides  which,  if  much  pressure 
be  applied,  the  juices  of  the  leaf  exude  and  injure  the  silvered  paper. 
The  stems  or  trunks  of  trees  and  plants  may  be  well  photographed, 
and  the  fidelity  of  the  impression  will  be  seen  in  the  exact  rendering 
of  the  bark  and  its  details.  As  such  subjects  require  the  camera  to 
be  near  them  so  that  the  image  may  be  of  the  proper  size,  the  lens 
must  have  the  important  quality  of  “  depth  ”  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded. 

To  obtain  a  good  photograph  of  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree  that  is 
surrounded  closely  by  other  trees  or  by  much  underbrush,  is  sometimes 
a  very  difficult  matter.  The  trunk  of  the  tree,  in  the  lower  part 
especially,  is  not  well  lighted ;  therefore  the  plate  must  receive  an 
exposure  long  enough  to  impress  the  detail ;  but  this  is  almost  sure  to 
solarise  any  parts  of  the  view  upon  which  there  is  a  strong  light,  or 
any  bits  of  open  sky  appearing  through  the  foliage.  The  only  remedy 
here  is  to  look  carefully  to  the  lighting  of  the  principal  object,  visiting 
the  ground  at  different  hours  of  the  day  before  taking  the  picture, 
and  so  forming  a  conclusion  as  to  the  time  most  suitable.  Much 
undergrowth  or  brush  will,  of  course,  prevent  the  lower  parts  of  the 
tree  from  being  seen  ;  but,  if  it  is  not  too  rank  in  growth,  something 
may  be  effected  by  beating  it  down  as  much  as  possible,  and  by  having 
the  camera  mounted  on  a  very  high  tripod  so  as  to  elevate  the  lens 
well.  The  choice  of  light  is  also  a  most  important  matter ;  the 
roughnesses  and  inequalities  in  the  bark  of  large  forest  trees  would, 
in  most  cases,  be  so  exaggerated,  if  photographed  in  full  sunlight,  as  to 
give  an  unpleasing  if  not  unfaithful  result,  and  the  same  would  often 
be  true  of  stems  and  branches  of  small  plants  close  at  hand.  A  half- 
sun,  or  powerful  diffused  light,  would  give  better  results  in  these  cases. 

For  such  objects  as  roots,  bulbs,  rliizomas,  &c.,  where  the  picture 
should  present  the  subject  in  good  relief,  we  strongly  advocate  em¬ 
ploying  the  stereoscope.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  make  a  stereoscopic 
negative  as  a  single  one,  and.  a  photograph  of  this  kind  will  often  be 
very  valuable. 

Flowers  and  flowering  plants  can  hardly  be  called  very  good  sub¬ 
jects  for  the  camera,  so  much  depending  upon  the  colour  of  the  original. 
Nevertheless,  beautiful  effects  may  be  made  where  the  flowers  are  in 
large  masses,  as  for  instance,  groups  of  the  rhododendron  in  bloom,  &c. 
For  work  of  this  character  we  suggest  the  use  of  orthochromatic  plates. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  in  all  these  kinds  of  work  much 
will  depend  upon  the  position  in  which  the  plants  or  trees  stand,  and 
what  background  they  have.  This  should  always  be  particularly 
attended  to.  For  instance,  a  large  mass  of  blossoms  on  a  dog-wood 
tree  or  rhododendron  would  not  relieve  ■well  if  there  was  a  light- 
coloured  building  or  wall  immediately  behind  them ;  nor  would  the 
dark-coloured  trunk  of  a  tree  against  dark  foliage,  or  darker  coloured 
objects  in  the  rear. 

Anatomists  have  lately  been  employing  the  camera  with  great 
success,  particularly  since  the  introduction  of  orthochromatic  plates, 
which  render  the  tone-scale  of  the  picture  more  in  conformity  with 
nature.  But  even  with  this  new  adjunct,  success  with  anatomical 
preparations  depends  largely  upon  careful  choice  of  specimens.  It 
may  be  said,  in  general  terms,  that  all  photographs  of  the  soft  tissues 
and  of  sections  of  the  same  are  more  or  less  unsatisfactory.  The 
specimens  necessarily  being  close  to  the  camera,  the  effect  of  relief  is 
not  well  conveyed  in  any  single  picture.  Something,  however,  might 
be  effected  by  using  the  stereoscope  so  as  to  obtain  the  relief  in  an 
artificial  manner.  The  larger  cavities,  such  as  the  thorax,  abdomen, 
&c.,  might  thus  be  fairly  well  rendered.  Good  views  of  certain  parts 
of  the  circulatory  system  might  be  obtained,  provided  that  the  vessels 
were  well  distended  with  a  suitable  injection  so  as  to  render  them 
prominent.  Dissections  of  the  larger  nerve  trunks  would  also  do  well, 
provided  the  filaments  were  kept  clean  and  white,  and  not  allowed  to 
become  degraded  in  tone  by  absorbing  the  fluids  of  the  surrounding 
parts.  The  brain  in  its  entirety  and  in  section  could  also  be  taken,  as 
could  also  various  internal  organs  in  situ,  in  a  post-mortem’examina- 
tion ;  but  the  department  of  osteology  will  be  the  most  amenable  to 
photography.  Bones  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  and  varieties  may  be  admi¬ 


rably  photographed  with  little  or  no  trouble :  all  that  is  necessary 
being  to  provide  a  suitable  background  of  black  velveteen.  If  t i.*- 
photographs  are  to  be  used  for  teaching,  or  for  special  Minntifip. 
purposes,  care  will  have  to  be  taken  that  the  exact  p  wition  necessary 
to  show  the  various  processes,  foramina,  &c.',  be  chosen,  and  the  bone 
firmly  fixed  in  position  before  exposing  the  plate.  If  much  of  such 
work  is  to  be  done,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  have  an  instrument 
made  like  a  pair  of  calipers  on  a  long  shank,  the  jaws  of  which  miiM 
grasp  any  portion  of  the  bone  and  hold  it  by  a  set  screw,  while  the 
other  end  of  the  shank  fitted  into  a  hole  in  a  heavy  wooden  block  to 
support  the  whole.  The  instrument  could  have  its  refk  cting  surfaces 
dulled  by  painting  with  a  mixture  of  lampblack  and  shellac  varnish, 
or,  if  the  expense  was  not  objected  to,  could  be  regularly  coated  with 
platinum  black  in  the  manner  so  often  seen  in  optical  apparatus  of 
high  quality.  The  writer  made  a  practical  essay  in  this  direction 
many  years  ago  at  the  request  of  an  eminent  professor  in  t : J<  ffenson 
Medical  College  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  gratified  to  see  his 
regularly  brought  before  the  class  year  after  year.  In  this  c  t.-  en¬ 
larged  prints  were  made  from  the  negatives,  showing  th< 
size.  Whole  skeletons,  as  well  as  any  of  their  individual  parte,  might 
he  very  effectively  photographed  for  the  stereoscope,  which  would  give 
a  capital  idea  of  them.  In  photographing  the  whole  or  parteof  a 
skeleton  of  some  extinct  animal,  Ave  will  again  remind  <  nr  readers  of 
the  paramount  importance  of  a  pood  background,  and  of  a  proper 
position  for  the  camera.  By  this  Ave  mean  to  say  that  any  position 
which  exaggerates  a  part  of  the  subject  at  the  exj><  //•-■  f  the  wh  to 
con\Teys  a  false  idea,  and  renders  the  photograph  worthl  as  for 
scientific  purposes.  We  can  give  an  example  by  supposing  that  the 
operator  having  been  called  upon  to  photograph  the  skeleton  of  a 
tiger,  or  Avkale,  or  some  other  large  animal,  eh  ase  a  p  -  ir  the 

bead,  so  that  the  line  of  direction  in  which  the  camera  was  p  linfi  d 
made  an  acute  angle  with  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  skeleton.  Here 
the  head  being  too  near  would  appear  by  far  too  large  in  proportion, 
Avliile  the  rear  flanks,  caudal  extremities,  See.,  Avould  shrink  to  far 
less  than  their  proper  size.  Of  course,  if  the  camera  were  placed  at  a 
corresponding  position  near  the  tail  end,  the  effect  would  be  even 
more  unsatisfactory. 

We  Avill  digress  from  our  subject  far  enough  fo  Avarn  our  you  s 
students  in  photography  against  this  fault  in  the  choice  <  f  p 
for  the  camera,  not  alone  in  matters  of  the  above  kind,  But  in  all 
cases  where  the  principal  object  is  comparatively  close  t  ■  the  lens, 
and  of  considerable  length,  e.g.,  boats,  horses  and  Avagirons,  1  c  mo¬ 
tives,  processions,  See. 

The  structure  and  development  of  bone  could  be  well  photographed 
from  good  microscopic  specimens,  but  without  such  enlargement  t  lie 
results  would  hardly  be  satisfactory.  To  those  avIio  may  feel  di.-p  m  d 
to  attempt  very  difficult  subjects,  Ave  Avill  say  that  A\-e  have  yet  to  see 
a  series  of  photographs  illustrative  of  the  development  of  the  chick 
in  the  egg.  A  series  skoAA-ing  the  development  of  plants  and  the 
larger  animals  might  he  made  with  less  trouble. 

Geology  offers  an  attractive  and  very  easy  field  to  the  camera.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  part  of  outdoor  or  landscape  photography,  and  subjects 
may  be  found  almost  everywhere.  As  a  general  rule,  make  a  iew  s  < if 
rocks  in  full  sun,  not  in  diffused  light  or  on  overcast  days,  for  the 
beauty  of  the  photograph  is  conditioned  upon  the  structure  of  the 
rock  being  plainly  visible,  and  this  effect  can  be  rarely  obtained  in  a 
dull  light,  unless  tlie  rock  is  very  light  in  colour.  All  kin  Is  of  f  sails 
of  course  rank  in  this  category. 

Photography  has  long  been  recognised  as  a  valuable  aid  to  archa  O- 
logical  pursuits.  In  Europe  great  use  is  made  of  the  art.  an  1  n  I 
scientific  or  exploring  expedition  leaves  home  without  a  full  outfit 
and  skilled  operators.  The  same  plan  is  pursued  in  this  corn  try,  but 
the  material  is  not  so  plentiful  with  us.  Still,  much  has  been  done 
in  Mexico,  and  in  certain  of  our  own  W  estern  States  and  I 
Indian  mounds  and  their  contents  (quite  common  in  s  me  of  the 
Eastern  States),  whether  pipes,  jars,  bones,  skulls,  wampum-belts,  or 
other  relics,  could  easily  be  photographed.  The  colour  of  these 
objects  being  generally  dark,  the  plate  must  receive  a  full 

In  putting  together  the  above  hints  and  suggestions,  we  hav< 
supposed  that  the  photographic  work  is  to  be  attempted  in  the  r  -ul.ir 
way  with  the  ordinary  outfit  which  we  have  described  in  former 
articles.  But  if  the  art  of  photography  is  to  be  a  useful  adjunct  to 
science  in  general,  it  must  be  always  in  readiness  to  tree  ru  any 
phenomenon  even  of  a  transitory  kind,  where  there  would  be  no  time 
to  arrange  the  usual  outfit  for  action.  The  “  detective  camera  will 
serve  a  most  useful  purpose  here,  and  Ave  particularly  suc_'- -t  i 
employment  to  all  who  desire  to  be  ready  at  a  monu  n it fa  not 
photograph  anything,  even  if  the  results  should  have  no  claim-  to 
pictorial  beauty.  Ellekslif.  allace,  -  .  . 

— Swiss  Cross. 
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AN  AMATEUR’S  ROUTINE  OF  SILVER  PRINTING. 

In  my  study  of  photographic  literature  I  confess  to  have  felt  most 
attracted  and  attached  to  those  radical  but  able  writers  who  had  a 
heretical  tendency  to  lop  off  many  time-honoured  crochets  as  non- 
essential  and  time-killing.  It  has  been  my  aim,  therefore,  while  keeping 
my  work  at  least  within  hailing  distance  of  the  best  attainable  published 
specimens,  still  to  make  the  various  processes  simple,  certain,  and 
systematic. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  omit  many  matters  of  detail  and  manipulation, 
and  these  can  be  readily  gleaned  by  the  very  amateur  from  the  excellent 
handbooks  published;  for  the  rest  this  “routine”  will  be  a  safe  one  to 
adopt  entire  by  any  one  whose  experience  has  led  to  measly  paper, 
blisters,  unique  but  unsatisfactory  tones,  and  minor  little  hitches.  It 
can  also  be  adopted  in  part ;  the  strength  of  silvering  and  toning  bath 
altered  to  suit  one’s  own  practice  ;  but  the  washing  and  manner  of  treat¬ 
ment  before  toning,  while  well  adapted  to  the  toning  bath  as  described, 
would  require  to  be  changed  to  suit  other  formula.  In  these  directions 
5x8  and  smaller  sizes  are  considered. 

It  may  encourage  some  doubting  experimenter  to  try  certain  innova¬ 
tions  herein  contained,  that  he  has  considered  only  idle  rumour  and 
“ book  lamin’”  so  far,  since  this  will  afford  evidence  that  such  things 
are  actually  used  with  success  in  practice. 

Preparation  of  the  Paper. 

Paper  should  be  somewhat  damp  for  silvering.  It  will  then  lie  flat, 
and  the  moisture  in  it  will  save  that  much  of  silver  solution  being  taken 
up  unnecessarily.  I  have  borrowed  a  plan  of  keeping  the  paper  per¬ 
manently  in  a  well-made  wooden  box,  15  x  22,  by  ten  inches  deep,  with  a 
hinged  lid.  Common  plasterers’  lath  will  do  for  the  inside  furnishing. 
Four  strips  are  fastened  edgewise  across  the  box  at  a  height  of  seven  inches, 
to  form  a  rest  for  the  half  sheets  of  paper  put  in  between  two  pieces  of 
regulation  heavy  blotting  paper.  In  the  bottom  of  the  box  a  glass  or 
stoneware  flat  dish  of  one  pint  capacity  is  kept  filled  with  water.  The 
original  directions  gave  a  wood-cased  zinc  box,  cover,  and  water  tray, 
but  with  a  little  looking  after  in  replenishing  the  water  the  extra  cost  of 
metal  work  can  be  saved.  The  writer  is  also  old-maidish  enough  to 
mark  off  the  paper  on  the  back  with  straightedge  and  pencil  into  5x8 
and  quarter-plate  sizes,  trimming  off  waste  edges  all  around,  being  guided 
by  marks  on  an  underlying  larger  sheet  of  paper.  The  albumen  paper 
is  held  down  by  a  common  dress  pin  at  each  corner.  This  saves  rough 
fingering  of  the  paper  after  silvering,  as  the  shears  can  easily  follow  the 
lines,  even  if  the  paper  indulges  in  the  pet  amusement  of  curling.  For 
a  fresh  start,  the  paper  should  be  in  the  box  a  week,  if  possible,  when  it 
will  be  ready  ever  after.  The  same  result  of  dampening  can  be  effected 
in  a  few  minutes  by  filling  a  suitable  dish  with  boiling  wrater,  but  such 
paper  discolours  somewhat  in  fuming,  also  after  keeping  a  day,  and  gives 
tones  with  a  tendency  to  brown  shades.  Immediately  before  silvering 
each  sheet  is  rubbed  down  gently  with  a  rubber  o  half-inch  board,  4x8 
inches,  padded  on  the  one  flat  side  with  cotton  batting,  and  covered  with 
white  cotton-flannel.  This  nips  “  tear-drops  ”  in  the  bud. 

Silvering  Bath. 

A  strength  of  bath  that  has  been  found  to  work  well  with  several 
brands  of  brilliant  albumenised  paper,  is  sixty  grains  to  the  fluid  ounce  of 
water.  Its  bulk  had  better  be  as  much  as  two  quarts,  even  for  an  amateur 
silvering  half  sheets.  Although  the  first  outlay  will  be  about  seven  dollars, 
the  investment  is  a  good  one,  as  this  bath  can  be  worked  until  reduced  to 
half  its  bulk  without  replenishing.  If  one  quart  only  is  made  up,  then  a 
solution  120  grains  strong  should  be  kept  in  reserve,  and  one  half  ounce 
of  this  invariably  added  after  silvering  two  sheets  of  paper.  Tap  water 
can  be  used,  and  when  the  solution  is  complete,  add  a  little  carbonate  of 
soda  solution,  strength  immaterial.  This  will  produce  a  white  cloudy 
precipitate,  and  when  shaken  up  will  settle  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle 
for  the  greater  part  in  a  short  time,  and  ought  to  make  a  layer  of  scant 
one-eighth  inch  thickness.  As  this  is  carbonate  of  silver,  the  solution 
will  contain  that  much  less  silver,  therefore  an  excess  of  soda  is  to  be 
avoided.  The  object  of  this  precipitate  is  to  make  and  keep  the  bath 
neutral,  a  secondary  reaction  during  the  silvering  developing  an  acid 
state  which  this  carbonate  holds  in  check.  Besides  this,  add  carefully 
two  drops  of  strong  ammonia  to  the  quart  of  bath,  and  this  addition  is 
to  be  renewed  after  some  six  sheets  of  the  paper  have  been  silvered. 
This  bath  will  colour  red  litmus  paper  blue.  A  new  bath,  made  with  tap 
water,  should  now  be  placed  in  direct  sunlight  for  a  day  or  two,  when 
any  impurities  will  be  made  harmless,  and  will  settle  to  the  bottom. 
Sometimes  an  occasional  jarring  of  the  bottle  is  required  to  induce  some 
scum  to  become  sediment.  After  this  sunning,  the  bath  should  be 
systematically  kept  in  the  dark.  For  silvering,  the  solution  is  carefully 
poured  out  of  the  bottle  into  the  tray,  which  may  be  a  home-made  one  as 


described  in  last  year’s  Annual,  and  is  afterwards  returned  to  the  bottle 
through  a  funnel,  is  well  shaken  up,  and  will  then  be  ready  foi  next 
time.  In  the  writer’s  experience,  positively  no  discolouring  has  ever 
occurred.  A  slight  film  may  spread  over  the  solution  in  the  bottle  and 
be  transferred  to  the  silvering  tray,  but  it  does  not  matter.  The  paper 
is  floated  with  the  usual  precautions  against  air  bubbles,  for  one  minute, 
counting  from  the  time  the  paper  rests  on  the  solution  until  it  is  taken  in 
hand  to  be  drawn  slowly  over  the  glass  rod  at  the  end  of  the  tray,  to 
remove  surplus  solution.  A  quarter  inch  rod  will  do.  Then  the  sheet  is 
laid,  silver  side  up,  on  a  sheet  of  blotting  paper  and  another  sheet  is  put 
on  top  and  rubbed  down.  Next,  the  silvered  paper  is  placed  between  two 
sheets  of  ordinary  blank  printing  paper  and  again  rubbed  down,  which 
removes  additional  moisture,  and  is  ready  to  be  hung  on  the  line  by  clips 
or  clothes  pins  at  the  upper  corners,  and  with  two  also  at  the  lower 
corners  to  counteract  curling.  The  paper  will  be  dry  in  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  and  ready  for  the  fuming,  or  can  be  kept  from  the  silvering  in 
the  evening  until  the  next  morning,  or  it  may  be  kept  for  several  days, 
falling  off  slightly  in  quality.  The  time  of  floating  need  not  vary  winter 
or  summer,  working  in  a  room  of  a  living  temperature. 

Fuming. 

The  utility  of  fuming  is  pretty  generally  acknowledged  in  producing 
tones  of  the  desired  blue-purple  order,  and  in  giving  greater  contrast  and 
brilliancy.  The  fuming  box  can  be  a  counterpart  of  the  paper  storing 
box  in  dimensions  and  arrangements,  with  the  addition  of  a  tray  resting 
on  the  cross  slats,  also  made  of  lath  and  having  mosquito  bar  for  the 
bottom,  being  thus  adapted  for  paper  of  varying  size.  In  a  glass  dish  in 
the  bottom  of  the  box  an  ounce  of  strong  ammonia  is  poured,  and  a  few 
inches  above  this  a  card  should  he  suspended,  of  about  cabinet  6ize,  to 
diffuse  the  vapour.  Ten  minutes  fuming  is  sufficient,  but  fifteen  minutes 
may  be  allowed  after  two  or  three  pieces  have  been  in  the  box.  The 
writer  has  never  tried  fuming  more  than  one  piece  of  paper  at  a  time,  for 
fear  of  uneven  action.  The  paper  can  now  be  put  into  the  printing 
frames  without  any  further  drying,  as  some  insist  upon. 

As  to  printing,  there  are  few  good  negatives  that  can  be  put  out  in 
strong  sunshine  and  give  the  best  results.  Exposed  either  to  the  light  of 
the  sky  or  to  the  sunshine  tempered  by  tissue  paper  on  the  outside  of  the 
frame,  the  prints  will  repay  the  extra  time  and  trouble  by  increased 
brilliancy.  Yerv  dense  negatives  only  should  have  direct  light.  All 
prints  are  to  be  darker  at  this  stage,  considerably  darker ;  this  is  one  of 
the  keys  to  success.  The  toning  and  fixing  bath  reduce  the  strength. 
Quick  printing  loses  more,  too,  than  slow. 

Toning. 

It  takes  the  amateur  a  long  time  to  learn  that  the  tone  of  his  pictures 
is  settled  when  the  lens  cap  is  in  his  hand  or  the  bulb  is  squeezed.  The 
exposure  and  the  lighting  will  make  or  mar,  often  beyond  any  help  of  the 
development  or  anything  else  that  follows  after,  and  when  the  amateur 
comes  to  judge  of  negatives  impartially,  he  knows  just  how  near  he  can 
come  to  ideal  tones.  The  writer  has  dallied  with  a  great  many  toning 
baths,  has  found  very  few  unusable  and  many  good  ones,  and  with  all  of 
them  this  peculiarity,  that  the  best  negative  always  gave  the  best  print. 

For  trimming  prints,  which  should  be  done  before  toning,  forms  made 
of  galvanised  or  sheet  iron,  a  slioe-knife  for  cutting,  and  a  piece  of 
ordinary  sheet  zinc  to  cut  upon,  make  a  very  good  combination.  For 
stereos,  one  has  to  use  the  patented  holes  that  go  with  the  Robinson 
trimmer.  Clippings  of  silvered  paper  and  prints  are  to  be  saved. 

For  the  toning  bath,  make  up  a  stock  solution  of  plain,  honest  gold 
chloride — either  home-made  or  “  boughten  ” — in  the  proportion  of  one 
grain  to  the  drachm  of  water.  No  attempt  must  be  made  to  neutralise  this 
stock  solution,  not  even  with  chalk  or  whiting,  as  a  neutral  solution  will 
not  keep.  This  is  important.  Of  this  stock  we  may  take  two  drachms, 
and  water  to  make  two  ounces ;  put  in  a  slip  of  litmus  paper,  and  add 
cautiously,  with  stirring,  strong  carbonate  of  soda  solution  until  the 
litmus  paper  turns  blue.  This  is  now  made  up  to  sixteen  ounces  with  tap 
water,  ten  grains  of  common  salt  being  added,  and  ought  to  stand  for  one 
hour  before  use.  (In  the  meantime,  the  prints  can  be  put  through  the 
first  washing.)  For  a  dish,  a  7  x  9  granite  or  porcelain  will  do,  since 
these  will  stand  heat,  as  this  bath  is  used  lukewarm— 90°  Fahr.  Made 
up  with  three  or  four  drachms  of  gold  solution,  instead  of  two,  it  will  tone 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air. 

Where  gas  is  available  the  following  arrangement  will  work  nicely.  Apiece 
of  five-inch  or  six-inch  stove-pipe  is  obtained,  eight  inches  high,  to  serve  as 
a  stand.  On  both  edges  four  good-sized  V’s  are  cut  ou*  f°r  ventilation. 
A  Bunsen  burner,  six  inches  high,  has  a  metal  plug  fitted  in  temporarily, 
and  four  small  holes  drilled  into  the  side  of  the  tube  at  equal  distances 
apart  and  far  enough  from  the  end  to  clear  the  plug.  Put  inside  of  the 
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stand,  this  will  give  four  horizontal  darting  flames  when  turned  on  full, 
but  they  are  needed  only  half  an  inch  long,  and  can  be  turned  down  as  much 
lower  as  desired  without  striking  back.  Removing  the  plug  restores  the 
burner  to  its  former  usefulness.  A  small  petroleum  lamp  with  burner 
and  chimney,  together  with  a  stand  as  above,  would  no  doubt  answer 
equally  well.  One  soon  gets  used  to  the  right  temperature  by  the  feel, 
and  the  dish  can  be  removed  if  it  gets  too  warm.  The  two  grains  of  gold 
chloride  will  tone  two  full  sheets  of  fresh  paper  readily ;  if  under  less 
favourable  conditions  the  toning  lags,  or  if  there  is  a  larger  batch  of 
prints  in  hand,  some  more  stock  gold,  diluted  and  neutralised  as  directed 
in  making  up  the  bath,  is  to  he  added  as  needed.  Or  a  little  more  gold 
can  be  neutralised  in  the  first  place  as  a  reserve,  and  given  a  chance  to 
“ripen,”  and  if  not  needed,  can  be  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
kept  until  next  time,  bottled  and  labelled  as  to  strength. 

Retracing  our  steps,  the  prints  are  to  get  their  washing  while  the 
toning  bath  is  ripening.  The  prints  are  pressed  under  the  surface  of  the 
water— one  quart  for  two  sheets — wetting  them  as  thoroughly  as  may  be. 
They  will  curl  up,  but,  by  the  time  the  last  ones  are  in,  can  be  readily 
straightened  out,  and  are  then  left  for  fifteen  minutes.  Prepare  now  a  bath 
of  water,  one  quart,  and  common  salt  one-half  drachm  ;  transfer  the  prints 
to  this  and  leave  them  till  they  begin  to  show  a  change  of  colour  towards 
the  reddish  shades,  then  transfer  to  fresh  water,  from  which  they  go  into 
the  toning  bath.  The  first  washing  water  may  be  put  into  a  pitcher  or 
jar,  adding  about  half  a  drachm  of  sulphuric  acid  and  two  drachms  strong 
solution  sulphate  of  iron,  stirring  well.  This  precipitates  the  pure 
metallic  silver,  which  settles  in  an  hour  or  so  as  a  grey  powder,  and  is 
retained  while  the  bulk  of  the  liquid  is  poured  off  at  any  convenient  time. 
The  salt  water  bath  is  not  saved. 

The  toning  bath  being  warmed,  four  prints  are  put  in,  which  will  be 
seen  to  change  to  a  red  tint  and  then  gradually  assume  the  proper  tone, 
which  should  be  judged  by  diffused  daylight.  Gaslight  toning  can  be 
attempted  after  some  experience,  guarding  against  over  toning,  however. 
When  these  four  are  about  half  toned,  four  more  can  be  added,  and  will 
help  the  judgment  by  the  contrast  of  colour.  The  prints  are  kept  moving 
about,  and  in  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  the  first  will  be  done,  when  they  are 
transferred  to  clear  water.  This  bath  is  capable  of  yielding  a  large  range 
of  tones,  according  to  length  of  time  immersed. 

The  gold  still  contained  is  recovered  in  this  way.  The  solution  is  put 
into  a  quart  bottle,  some  ten  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  added,  and  about 
one  drachm  of  strong  sulphate  of  iron  solution,  and  shaken  up  ;  a  process 
very  like  the  treatment  of  the  wash  water.  In  a  day,  or  less,  the  gold 
and  some  silver  will  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  as  a  black  sediment, 
and  the  liquid  above  can  be  thrown  away  to  make  room  for  the  next 
bath,  for 

Fixing. 

This  is  composed  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  water  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  eight.  It  is  handy  to  have  a  stronger  stock  solution  and  dilute 
it  as  required  for  negatives  or  prints,  as  follows :  Two  pounds  of  hypo 
are  dissolved  in  one  quart  of  water  in  a  non-metallic  dish.  Since  the 
hypo  crystals  are  about  half  water,  the  solution  will  measure  nearly  two 
quarts,  and  should  be  made  up  to  this  amount  with  water,  when  there 
will  be  one  ounce  of  hypo  in  two  ounces  of  solution.  One  ounce  of  salt 
is  also  added,  which  counteracts  blisters,  and  also  frilling  in  negatives. 
For  our  use,  eight  ounces  of  solution  are  diluted  with  water  to  make  one 
quart,  which  makes  the  proportion  one  to  eight  as  above,  and  ten  drops 
of  strong  ammonia  are  added.  The  prints  are  put  into  this  one  by  one, 
putting  the  last  ones  in .  face  downwards  to  keep  all  well  under  the 
surface.  In  ten  minutes  they  should  be  changed  about,  bringing  the 
lower  ones  to  the  surface,  one  by  one,  and  in  twenty  minutes  the  fixing 
can  be  considered  completed.  The  prints  are  now  put  into  one  quart  of 
water  having  two  drachms  of  salt  dissolved,  and  left  there  for  five 
minutes.  This  salt  can  also  be  kept  in  solution  and  thus  be  measured 
instead  of  weighed.  One-half  pound  of  salt  and  one  quart  of  water  will 
make  the  proportion  one  to  four,  nearly,  and  for  two  drachms  as  above, 
eight  fluid  drachms  or  one  ounce  would  be  taken.  The  spent  fixing 
solution  is  poured  into  a  crock  or  jar  of  about  a  gallon  capacity,  and 
when  nearly  full  the  silver  is  precipitated  as  black  sulphide  by  the 
addition  of  strong  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium.  The  “  savoury  ” 
smell  remaining  after  stirring  up  is  an  indication  that  all  the  silver  is 
thrown  down,  and  this  is  further  tested  by  taking  a  little  of  the  solution 
when  it  has  settled  clear  and  adding  some  more  sulphide  to  it,  and  if 
there  is  no  further  precipitate  the  solution  can  be  thrown  away,  otherwise 
the  bulk  of  the  solution  requires  more  sulphide. 

Washing  Prints. 

Not  that  the  writer  should  tell  anything  about  it,  since  he  has  not 
11  Washed  ”  a  print  for  two  years,  but  recognising  the  fact  demonstrated 


by  the  experiments  of  experts  that  thorough  fixing  in  plenty  of  fresh 
hypo  is  far  more  essential  to  the  permanency  of  prints  than  the  absolute 
elimination  of  the  hypo,  he  has  adopted  the  following  simple  substitute 
for  washing,  and  has  found  it  entirely  sufficient.  From  the  salt  solution 
mentioned  above,  the  prints  are  put  into  a  quart  of  water  containing  one- 
half  ounce  of  eau  de  Javelle  or  other  hypochloiite,  and  left  for  five 
minutes.  Nos.  50,  101,  and  102,  of  standard  formubi-,  Annual,  give 
reliable  directions— the  first  apparently  only  one-third  the  strength  of  the 
others  — or  the  very  convenient  Flandreau’s  hypo  eliminator  of  the 
Scovill  Company  can  be  used.  The  prints  are  then  transferred  to 
another  bath  of  same  composition,  and  left  some  time,  and  are  then 
put  into  clean  water  to  soak  for  fifteen  minutes  ;  this  may  be  a  quart  of 
water  or  more.  During  all  these  manipulations  it  is  essential  that  all 
prints  should  have  an  equal  share  in  whatever  is  going ;  they  should  be 
handled  singly,  and  also  drained  somewhat  as  they  are  transferred  from 
one  solution  to  the  other.  After  this  final  soaking,  similar  sizes  are 
placed  one  on  the  other  on  a  piece  of  glass.  I  use  a  piece  of  good  tin¬ 
smith’s  tin  instead,  and  the  water  drained  off  and  well  pressed  out. 

Mounting. 

They  are  now  ready  for  mounting.  For  this,  starch  paste  may  he  used, 
made  as  follows:  Starch,  one  drachm,  rubbed  up  with  one-half  ounce 
cold  water,  added  to  one  and  one-half  ounce  boiling  water.  Two  drachms 
of  wheat  flour  may  be  substituted  for  the  starch,  and  the  water  bath  plan 
of  making  is  to  be  preferred  to  give  smoothness.  During  the  cooling  of 
the  paste  a  piece  of  glass  or  other  cover  on  the  dish  will  keep  a  skin  from 
forming.  A  hog’s-hair  brush  is  used  in  applying,  as  this  rubs  the  paste 
well  into  the  grain  of  the  paper,  and  does  away  with  the  amateurish 
curling  up  of  loose  edges  and  corners.  A  burnisher  is  still  too  expensive 
a  luxury  for  the  average  amateur,  and  he  will  depend  upon  the  trade 
printer  or  an  obliging  professional  for  this  service. 

In  the  matter  of  residues  and  waste,  only  the  methods  of  saving  have 
been  given  ;  the  restoration  of  these  to  useful  photographic  shape  will 
have  to  be  deferred.  I  have  also  omitted  to  state  at  the  proper  place 
that  the  silvering  tray  is  to  be  rinsed  after  use,  and  this  rinsing  water 
may  go  with  the  first  washing  water. 

Neither  do  I  dare  to  tax  the  forbearance  of  the  editor  with  detailed 
directions  for  the  necessary  testing  of  the  strength  of  the  silver  bath.  A 
method  will  be  found  in  Wilson’s  Photographies ,  and  a  simpler  one  is 
described  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photoo  rarity 
of  last  year  (1886),  page  795,  however,  requiring  an  outlay  of  two  or 
three  dollars  for  a  burette.  Hydrometers  and  argentometers  are  useless, 
except  for  freshly  prepared  baths. 

In  closing,  the  writer  hopes  he  may  be  of  use  to  his  fellow  amateurs  in 
what  has  been  written,  and  assures  them  that  the  processes  are  not  so 
lengthy  in  practice  as  they  may  seem  on  paper.  It  has  taken  extra  space 
to  set  forth  the  advantages  of  being  able  to  clean  up  the  mess  after  a 
batch  of  printing  as  clean  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  to  leave  all 
apparatus,  solutions,  paper,  and  other  unconsidered  trifles,  perfectly  ready 
for  the  next  onslaught.  Ottomar  Jabecki,  Erie ,  Pa. 

— Amercian  Annual  of  Photography . 

- + - 

PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 

This  Convention  opened  on  the  10th  inst.  at  Minneapolis,  and  was 
continued  during-  the  three  following  days.  We  are  favoured  re¬ 
spectively  by  The  Photographic  Times  and  Mr.  W  .  II.  II.  Clark  with 
advance  sheets  of  the  two  following  papers : — 

PROGRESS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

If  I  do  not  report  anything  very  astonishing  you  must  charge  it  to  one  of 
two  things,  perhaps  both,  viz.,  that  photography  has  progresse  1  a 1 
gradual,  and  the  task  so  difficult  to  formulate  a  report  of  its  progress 
during  the  passage  of  one  short  year,  or  else  your  committee  has  made  a 
grievous  mistake  in  then-  appointment. 

Photography  may  now  be  divided  into  several  distinct  departments :  — 
Portrait  photography  being  confined  to  professional  artists,  who  earn 
their  living  by  their  business;  landscape  photography,  followed  by  pro¬ 
fessional  photographers  and  amateurs;  scientific  photography,  prai 
for  the  most  part  by  salaried  men,  but  quite  freely  indulged  in  by 
amateurs ;  micro-photography,  properly  included  under  the  above  heading ; 
and  stellar  photography,  which  is  directed  to  the  object  of  discovery  in 
the  realms  of  space,  heretofore  explored  only  by  the  telescope  and  mapped 
by  drawings  made  by  hand. 

Stellar  Photography  has  made  considerable  progress  ;  the  governments 
of  the  world  have  taken  it  under  their  patronage,  and  we  may  look  for 
wonderful  developments  in  this  direction,  or,  at  least,  our  great,  great  grand¬ 
children  may.  There  will  be  placed  in  observatories  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  ten  instruments  of  about  eleven  inches  in  diameter  and  about 
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twelve  feet  focal  length,  for  the  purpose  of  photographing  and  mapping 
the  heavens  ;  when  the  parts  are  placed  together  the  whole  will  comprise 
a  complete  photographic  map  of  the  starry  universe.  As  these  instruments 
will  be  controlled  and  operated  by  men  of  undoubted  zeal  and  ability, 
great  things  are  hoped  for. 

Orthochromatic  Photography  has  made  some  advance,  yet  not  so  great 
as  it  should  have  done,  or  that  it  will  do  in  the  twelve  months  to  come  ; 
photographers  have  been  slow  to  appreciate  its  great  advantages.  Ortho- 
chromatic  gelatine  dry  plates  are  now  on  the  market,  possessing  good 
keeping  qualities  and  of  extreme  sensitiveness.  Dr.  Albert,  of  Munich, 
publishes  a  formula  for  orthochroma  tic  collodion  emulsion,  which  is  said 
to  produce  plates  as  sensitive  as  any  gelatine  plates  now  on  the  market, 
are  of  easy  preparation,  and  can  be  used  wet  or  dry.  Should  all  this 
prove,  upon  trial,  what  is  hoped  for  it,  photographers  can  have  the 
pleasure  and  profit  of  making  their  own  plates  as  in  the  old  wet  collodion 
days.  Plates  prepared  ortliochromatically  are  invaluable  for  many 
purposes,  and  desirable  for  all. 

In  the  direction  of  Photo-mechanical  Printing  there  is  little  progress  to 
record,  so  far  as  quality  is  concerned  ;  the  proofs  of  to-day  are  but 
slightly  in  advance  of  a  year  ago,  but  there  is  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  demand  for  this  class  of  work.  As  the  demand  increases  the  quality 
will  also  increase,  and  uses  will  be  found  for  them  not  thought  of  at  present. 

Eastman's  Stripping  Films  have  been  introduced,  which  have  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  superseded  paper  for  negatives,  and  which  obtain  a  very  great 
advantage  in  photo-mechanical  printing. 

I  can  report  no  progress  in  Portrait  Photography .  The  suicidal  policy 
of  price  cutting,  adopted  by  the  leading  and  well-to-do  galleries  to  kill 
out  their  poorer  neighbours,  has  produced  evil  effects,  and  poorer  work  is 
the  result. 

Instantaneous  Photography  at  night,  by  aid  of  artificial  light,  has  many 
devotees,  and  not  alone  among  amateurs.  Magnesium  in  some  form  or 
other  has  been  the  main  source  from  which  the  light  has  been  obtained, 
and  many  and  varied  are  the  devices  put  upon  the  market  for  flashing 
the  powder.  Of  late  a  new  candidate  has  made  its  appearance  which 
bids  fair  to  outrival  all  others.  I  refer  to  the  nitric  oxide  gas  flash,  of 
which  mention  has  been  made  in  the  different  journals ;  it  produces  no 
smell  or  smoke. 

Diffraction  Photography ,  the  name  given  by  Dr.  John  Vansant  to 
photography  without  a  lens,  is  receiving  considerable  attention,  and  is 
destined  to  prove  of  great  value  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Photographic  Objectives. — Two  recent  improvements  in  this  line  are  by 
Messrs.  Voigtlander  and  Dallmeyer.  The  former  having  constructed  a 
new  portrait  lens,  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  which  is  that  it  is  absolutely 
rectilinear,  and  is  said  to  be  the  first  rectilinear  portrait  lens  ever  placed 
upon  the  market.  The  glasses  of  both  front  and  back  combinations  are 
sealed,  so  that  all  diffusion  and  loss  of  light  by  reflection  is  successfully 
overcome.  The  focus  is  longer  than  heretofore,  which  enables  the 
operator  to  pose  his  sitter  farther  from  his  instrument  than  has  been  his 
wont,  thereby  securing  portraits  which  excel  in  correct  and  faithful 
reproduction  of  the  features,  brilliant  and  equalised  illumination,  true 
perspective  and  perfect  definition,  together  with  that  round,  soft,  stereo¬ 
scopic  effect  which  delights  the  eye  of  every  true  artist. 

Photographers  who  do  much  at  viewing  have  observed  the  fact  that 
while  their  single  lens  would  give  fine,  brilliant  negatives  of  forest,  rock, 
and  river  views,  architectural  work  required  a  different  instrument. 
Thanks  to  the  advance  made  in  the  construction  of  photographic 
objectives,  one  lens  will  now  accomplish  all  the  above  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  most  critical,  Mr.  Dallmeyer  having  invented  and 
placed  upon  the  market  a  single  lens,  which  is  absolutely  rectilinear, 
producing  great  brilliancy  and  no  “  lapping  lines.’'  In  this  new  lens,  the 
concavo  convex  and  one  meniscus  are  fitted  together,  while  the  second 
meniscus  is  reversed  so  that  a  double  convex  space  (if  such  a  term  is 
admissible)  is  left  between  them.  The  lens  sets  back  in  the  tube  with 
the  diaphragm  in  front ;  the  angle  is  about  65°. 

Developers. — Several  new  substances  are  being  put  forward  for  de¬ 
veloping  the  latent  image  on  the  exposed  plate,  foremost  of  which 
appears  to  be  hydroquinone,  as  that  chemical  possesses  good  keeping 
qualities  and  is  energetic  to  the  last  drop.  We  may  look  for  it  to  become 
a  general  favourite.  Another  thing  being  in  its  favour,  that  it  can  be 
prepared  and  used  as  a  one  solution  developer,  preparations  of  the  kind 
being  already  upon  the  market.  It  will  be  well  for  photographers  to  give 
hydroquinone  a  trial. 

Self- dev  eloping  Dry  Plates  are  now  manufactured,  upon  the  backs  of 
which  is  a  coating  of  some  kind  that  holds  a  prepared  pyro  developer, 
therefore  all  that  is  necessary  after  the  plate  has  received  the  proper 
exposure  is  to  immerse  it  in  a  dish  of  pure  water.  Of  the  practicabilty 
6f  such  a  mode  of  working  I  am  a  little  sceptical.  Photographers  having 
learned  how  to  better  fix  their  negatives  there  is  less  complaint  of  de¬ 
terioration,  and  more  durable  negatives  are  the  result. 

Plain  Paper. — There  is  a  tendency  among  photographers  to  return  to 
the  use  of  plain  paper  for  contact  printing,  in  order  to  do  away  with  the 
so-called  inartistic  polish  of  the  albumen  surface.  It  is  more  strongly 
advocated  in  foreign  countries,  and  more  largely  practised.  Albumen  paper, 
however,  will  continue  to  be  used,  at  least,  for  another  twelve  months. 

The  Metric  System. — Although  not  alone  pertaining  to  the  progress  of 
photography,  yet  it  is  a  subject  agitating  the  minds  of  the  fraternity  the 
world  over,  and  many  of  our  best  formulse  are  published  in  that  system  ; 


therefore,  a  remark  or  two  upon  this  subject  may  not  be  out  of  ord>  i . 
While  I  shall  not  advocate  either  the  metric  or  our  own  system  of  w « ijfljtB 
and  measures,  still  there  is  great  room  for  improvement  in  the  latter. 
A  commission  has  been  appointed  to  meet  in  this  country  for  the  purpose 
of  adopting  some  means  whereby  the  metric  system  shall  lie  put  into 
more  general  practice  in  the  United  States.  Said  commission  will  meet 
some  time  during  the  present  year.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  out  of 
place  for  this  Convention  to  give  expression  upon  this  subject. 

Schools  for  Photogruphy. — Germany  has  taken  the  lead  in  establishing 
schools,  or  more  properly  speaking,  colleges  of  photography.  Oni  in 
Berlin,  in  charge  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel,  and  another  in  Vienna,  in  charge  of 
Dr.  Ecler.  These  colleges  are  supported  by  the  Government,  the  price 
of  tuition  being  very  small.  Large  and  handsome  buildings  have 
erected  for  the  purpose,  containing  departments  for  every  branch  of  the 
photographic  art,  where  pupils  can  secure  a  thorough  practical  as  well 
as  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  business  in  all  of  its  branches,  or  those 
only  he  or  she  may  elect  to  study  and  practise.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  influence  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  our  own  Government, 
whereby  some  of  the  surplus  millions  now  in  the  treasury  might  be 
applied  in  the  same  direction.  The  photographic  journals  remain  about 
as  they  were  one  year  ago,  shedding  abroad  their  light  among  the  hive  of 
workers,  that  all  who  wish  may  improve  themselves.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  some  things  of  importance  that  have  been  overlooked,  but  as  I 
have  already  occupied  more  of  your  time  than  I  intended,  I  will  thank 
you  for  your  kind  indulgence,  and  close  with  a  few  lines  on 

Progression. 

Photography,  thou  handmaid  of  science  and  art, 

What  wonders  for  thee  yet  in  store  ; 

New  life  dost  thou  to  all  other  science  impart, 

Upsetting  old  theories  by  score. 

Thy  progress  is  slow,  yet  not  so  slow  as  it  seems, 

When  thy  powers  are  brought  into  view  : 

Go  back  to  the  days  when  Daguerre’s  fond  dreams 
Proved  what  salts  of  silver  could  do. 

Then  following  thy  progress  from  that  day  to  this, 

Through  all  thy  intricate  ways, 

We  shall  find  in  photography  nothing  amiss 
To  meet  our  wondering  gaze. 

If  in  twelve  months  but  little  progress  you  find, 

Do  not,  pray,  give  up  in  despair  ; 

For  large  bodies  move  slow,  is  true  of  its  kind, 

It  will  always  be  well  to  compare. 

Then  compare,  if  you  will,  photographs  of  to-day, 

With  the  Daguerreotypes  of  old  ; 

Who  is  there  among  you  will  dare  rise  up  and  say, 

They  are  formed  in  progression’s  mould  '! 

Beware  !  beware  then  the  kind  of  progress  you  make, 

Whether  it  is  upward  or  down  ; 

If  it  is  the  latter,  you’ll  be  left  iu  the  wake, 

But  the  former  shall  win  the  crown. 

Then  let  us  as  sisters  and  brothers  keep  pace  with  our  art, 
Casting  aside  all  malice  and  hate  ; 

Progression  our  motto  through  the  deeds  we  impart, 

Dwelling  iu  love’s  happy  estate. 

W.  H.  H.  Clark. 


REDUCING  THE  DENSITY  OF  NEGATIVES  BY  VARIOUS 
•  AGENTS. 

Over  developed  negatives  yield  hard  prints,  no  matter  how  long  sensi¬ 
tised  paper  may  be  exposed  to  light  under  them  ;  but  such  negatives  can 
be  reduced  to  normal  density  either  locally  or  over  the  entire  surface. 
To  do  this  properly  is  as  easy,  and  as  difficult,  as  any  of  the  important 
photographic  operations  requiring  skill,  circumspection,  and  a  close 
observance  of  the  process  while  it  is  going  on. 

When  we  first  became  acquainted  with  gelatine  emulsion  plates, ,  owing 
to  want  of  practice  and  experience  many  errors  were  made  in  the 
development,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  we  produced  but  very  feeble 
negatives  from  which,  to  make  good  printers,  we  learned  to  intensify-  I 
Others,  however,  were  so  excessively  intense,  that  printing  from  them  m 
a  reasonable  space  of  time  was  quite  impossible.  To  reduce  undue 
density  we  resorted,  in  the  beginning,  to  an  old  remedy  that  had  served 
us  well  in  the  collodion  process — a  strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium,  to  which  was  added,  occasionally,  a  trace  of  iodine.  To  a  certain 
degree  this  remedy  proved  to  be  quite  efficient,  but  as  its  action  is  slow, 
and  commercial  cyanide  of  potassium  invariably  contains  as  much  as 
from  twenty  per  cent,  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  carbonate  or  hydrated 
oxide  of  potassium,  the  gelatine  film  weakened  under  its  action  to  such  an 
extent,  that  it  sometimes  even  became  detached  from  the  glass  plate  entirely, 
resulting,  of  course,  in  a  loss  of  the  negative.  The  method  might  answer, 
however,  if  a  chemically  pure  cyanide  of  potassium  could  be  obtained. 

To  reduce  the  excessively  strong  deposit  of  metallic  silver  into  iodide 
of  silver  by  means  of  an  iodine  solution,  and  subsequent  refixing  in  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  is,  theoretically,  quite  correct,  but  can  be  done  only  wit 
much  care  and  attention  by  an  experienced  operator.  The  method  is 
worthless  when  the  reduction  to  iodide  has  been  carried  on  but  a  tnue 
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beyond  the  proper  point.  The  hypo  bath  must  necessarily  take  off  more 
of  the  silver  haloid  formed  than  was  intended,  the  negative  becoming,  as 
a  consequence,  too  feeble  for  printing.  Not  much  better  did  we  fare  with 
the  method  of  reducing  the  silver  deposit  to  chloride  of  silver,  by  means 
of  weak  solutions  of  ferric  chloride.  With  the  subsequent  refixing  in 
hypo,  no  more  reliable  results  can  be  secured  with  this  method  than  with 
that  of  iodide  of  silver.  It  is  true  that  the  conversion  of  the  metallic 
deposit  into  chloride  of  silver  has  proved  to  be  very  useful  in  removing 
green  and  red  fog,  or  discolourations  of  the  film,  excepting  those  caused 
by  sulphides  formed,  but  before  a  print  can  be  made  from  the  negative 
thus  transformed  into  chloride,  a  redevelopment  with  ferrous  oxalate 
must  be  resorted  to,  which,  however,  by  no  means  reduces  the  original 
density  of  the  plate,  but  increases  it  very  perceptibly. 

Reducing  through  the  transformation  of  the  silver  into  chloride  is  risky, 
for  many  reasons.  To  judge  approximately  correct  of  the  degree  of  the 
reduced  intensity  before  refixing  the  plate  requires  a  most  experienced 
eye.  An  insufficient  amount  of  chloride  formed  necessitates  a  repetition 
of  the  process,  and  when  it  is  excessive  the  whole  proceeding  results  in  a 
failure,  and  the  loss  of  the  negative.  If  the  negative  has  been  primarily 
perfectly  washed,  the  transformation  into  chloride  of  silver  progresses 
UDiformly  and  slowly,  but  the  presence  of  a  mere  trace  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  is  an  obstacle  to  success.  Ferric  salts  (ferric  chloride)  are  reduced 
into  ferrous  by  hypo  sulphurous  salts,  and  if  the  negative  has  not  been 
totally  freed  from  the  fixing  agent,  reduction  into  chloride  can  take  place 
but  imperfectly,  or  not  at  all.  Reducing  agents  containing  principally 
iron  chloride  and  similar  substances,  have  been  frequently  proposed  for 
practical  use,  and  are,  in  fact,  prepared  and  sold  with  great  praise  of  their 
virtues.  Apparently  these  media  act  well,  slowly  and  uniformly  enough 
to  allow  of  a  perfect  control,  and  with  satisfaction  to  the  casual  observer. 
The  chloride  of  silver  formed,  however,  remains  in  the  film,  as  it  is  not 
removed  by  fixing  as  in  the  previous  cases.  What  will  become  of  a 
negative  produced  in  that  way,  and  if  a  large  edition  is  to  be  printed  from 
it,  I  leave  to  every  printer  to  decide. 

Cupric  chloride,  formed  when  cupric  sulphate  and  sodium  chloride  is 
applied  to  the  negative,  is  just  about  as  unreliable  as  any  of  those 
previously  mentioned.  The  action  is  based  upon  the  same  principles. 
Owing  to  the  copper  salt  the  deposit  formed  assumes  a  non-actinic  colour, 
and  unless  the  silver  chloride  is  fixed  away,  and  not  even  then,  can  great 
success  be  expected  from  the  process.  Dr.  Eder  has  constructed  a 
negative  producer,  consisting  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  iodide  of  potassium, 
and  mercuric  chloride.  Its  action  is  similar  to  those  we  have  considered, 
but  an  excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium  dissolves  the  respective  chloride, 
cyanide,  and  iodide  of  silver  formed,  thus  effecting  the  desired  reduction 
of  the  negative  deposit.  Eder’s  solution  is  easily  controlled  in  its  action, 
but  the  reduction  takes  place  slowly,  an  hour  or  even  longer,  being 
requisite  to  reach  the  desired  effect.  Hence  this  process,  with  all  its 
advantages,  can  never  become  quite  popular  in  a  very  busy  laboratory. 

Farmer’s  solution,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium 
and  hyposulphite  of  soda,  is  probably  the  most  generally  accepted  method 
to  reduce  over  intensity  in  negative  deposits,  as  well  as  in  printed  paper 
proofs.  It  is  controllable  and  safe,  leaves  no  colour  stains  behind,  and 
acts  with  such  an  energy  that,  after  a  short  application,  the  whole  silver 
deposit  may  be  totally  destroyed,  leaving  upon  the  glass  a  pure  gelatine 
film  without  the  least  trace  of  an  image.  When  ferricyanide  of  potassium, 
itself  sensitive  to  light,  is  mixed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  then 
exposed  to  diffused  light  only  for  a  short  time,  the  mixture  will  turn  blue, 
and,  owing  to  a  separation  of  sulphur,  turn  milky.  A  part  of  the  ferric 
salt  is  reduced  to  ferrous,  ferrihydrocyanie  acid  formed,  sulphur, 
Prussian  blue,  and  probably  hydroxide  of  iron,  separated.  Under  the 
influence  of  light  Farmer’s  solution  will  soon  become  inactive,  and  should 
therefore  be  applied  only  in  the  darkroom,  or  in  a  much  subdued  light. 
With  proper  precautions  the  solution  has  proved  to  be  extremely  active, 
and  as  its  energy  can  be  well  controlled  with  the  greater  or  less  amount 
of  the  ferricyanide  of  potassium  used,  it  has  been  almost  universally 
adopted.  The  process  is  truly  chemical,  the  ferricyanide  of  silver  form¬ 
ing  is  dissolved  in  the  hyposulphite  of  soda.  As  a  reducer  for  negatives 
it  is  effective  when  the  general  density  of  the  plates  requires  modification, 
or  when  only  a  local  reduction  is  desirable.  The  solution  mixed  with 
strong  gum  arabic  mucilage,  and  applied  with  a  soft  brush  to  the  parts 
to  be  reduced,  gives,  with  a  little  care  and  dexterity,  all  desirable  effects. 
Halation  marks,  excessively  developed  whites,  and  even  flare  spots  or 
ghosts  have  been  removed  or  subdued  by  it.  For  the  reduction  of  paper 
prints,  it  is  best  to  soak  them  in  hypo  solution  and  add  gradually  to.it 
but  small  portions  of  the  ferric  salt.  Less  successful  has  been  its 
application  to  the  Eastman  permanent  bromide  paper,  which,  more  or 
less,  assumes  a  yellow  tone  with  it.  The  method  now  to  be  spoken  of 
giving  more  satisfactory  results. 

Not  less  effective  than  Farmer’s  solution,  and  preferable  to  it  in  many 
respects,  is  the  method  with  potassio-ferric  oxalate,  proposed  by  Monck- 
hoven,  introduced  and  made  practical  by  Bellitski.  Its  peculiar  virtues 
are  that,  even  by  long  continued  action,  no  trace  of  colour  is  left  behind, 
therefore  is  more  useful  in  reducing  gelatine  paper  prints,  like  those  upon 
the  Eastman  paper.  It  acts  probably  slower,  but  more  steadily  than, 
Farmer’s  solution;  but  as  the  action  begins  only  when  the  entire  film  has 
been  penetrated  by  it,  reduction  must  not  be  carried  to  exactly  the  degree 
of  intensity  required,  but  somewhat  below  it ;  the  solution  continuing  to 
act  within  the  film  for  some  time  after  the  operation  has  been  interrupted 


by  washing  the  plate.  Potassio-ferric  oxalate  is  the  beautifully  green 
crystallised  double  salt  of  ferric  oxalate  and  oxalate  of  potassium,  which 
is  formed  by  higher  oxidising  our  ordinary  ferrous  oxalate  developer.  If 
this  highly  energetic  developer  is  exposed  to  air  but  a  short  time,  the 
active  ferrous  salt  takes  up  more  oxygen,  becomes  ferric,  and  ceases  to  be 
a  developer.  Hence,  old  or  partly  oxidised  developer  is  quite  frequently 
used  as  a  restrainer,  or  to  commence  the  development  of  j 
of  over  exposure.  By  higher  oxidation  the  oxalate  developer  loses  j  ut 
of  its  energy  (ferric  oxalate  does  not  develop).  If,  therefore,  the  fi 
salt  remaining  in  the  solution  in  lower  quantity  dot  ild  it 

not  be  as  well  to  apply  for  this  purpose  a  freshly  prepared  ferrous 
solution  containing  an  amount  of  the  iron  salt  equivalent  ' 
in  the  oxidised  solution  ?  But  this  does  not  seem  to  h 
peculiar  virtue  is  displayed  by  the  salt  of  higher  oxidation  ;  it 
a  restraining  power  by  which  most  excessive  over  exposures  can  be  well 
controlled.  The  ferric  oxalate  does  not  develop,  it  restrains,  and  will 
ultimately,  under  certain  conditions,  reduce  the  metallic  silver  depot il 
plates  developed  with  any  of  the  known  developers. 

Before  we  consider  the  action  of  this  reducer,  it  may  he  as  well  to 
describe  the  sources  from  which  the  valuable  and  beautiful  salt  is 
obtained,  the  more  so  as  many  practitioners  have  been  prevented  from 
using  it  on  account  of  its  scarcity,  or  by  being  ignorant  of  it-  mode  of 
preparation.  Old  oxalate  developer  exposed  to  air  in  open  vessels  will, 
after  a  short  time,  deposit  potassio-ferric  oxalate  in  the  form  of  green 
crystals;  it  will  do  quite  well  to  separate  them  from  the  solution,  remove 
the  brown  iron  oxide  adhering  by  washing  in  water,  dry  the  cry 
between  bibulous  paper,  and  preserve  them  for  use.  But  if  it  is  desirable 
to  recover  the  whole  quantity  of  the  salt,  pi'oceed  as  follows  :  Take  the 
whole  amouut  of  old  developer  on  hand,  pour  it  in  an  evaporating  cl i -  , 
and  allow  it  to  evaporate  spontaneously  in  a  subdued  light.  The 
resulting  brown,  powdery  mass,  interspersed  with  a  multitude  of  green 
crystals  of  various  size,  is  then  to  be  mixed  with  one-tenth  or  one- 
fifteentli  of  its  weight  with  crystallised  oxalic  acid,  and,  with  five  or  six 
times  its  volume  of  water,  boiled  in  an  evaporating  dish.  The  resulting 
thick  and  muddy  liquid  is  filtered  into  another  evaporating  dish  whi 
hot,  the  dish  covered  up  with  paper,  and  set  aside  in  a  cool  place  over¬ 
night.  From  it  form  beautiful  cystals  of  a  pure  emerald-green  colour, 
the  potassio-ferric  oxalate. 

The  salt  is  sensitive  :  light  reduces  it  again  to  ferrous  oxalate  ;  it  mu-', 
therefore,  be  kept  in  the  dark.  The  salt  can  also  be  prepared  by  adding 
to  a  weak  solution  of  ferric  chloride  another  weak  solution  of  □ 
oxalate  potassium,  filtering  the  solution  and  crystallisation.  It  is 
necessary  to  add  enough  oxalate  to  secure  perfect  neutralisation.  An 
excess  of  it  will  soon  precipitate  ;  an  excess  of  iron  chloride  renders  the 
resulting  salt  unfit  for  use. 

The  formula  for  reducing  is  simply  to  take  ten  parts  of  the  green 
crystals  in  weight,  previously  dissolved  in  as  little  water  as  possible,  and 
add  it  to  one  hundred  parts  of  the  ordinary  hypo  solution.  Wh  n  an 
over  intense  negative  is  subjected  to  this  compound,  the  reduction  wid 
take  place  slowly,  but  perceptibly,  and  the  process  can,  therefore,  Le 
easily  controlled.  The  hyposulphite  plays  an  important  part.  Without 
it  the  potassio-ferric  oxalate  does  not  reduce.  A  negative  p u ftctly  free 
from  hypo  may  rest  in  a  pure  solution  of  the  green  salt  indefinitely 
without  any  apparent  effect.  Remove  the  negative  to  a  very  weak 
solution  of  hypo  and  reduction  will  commence  at  once.  II  nee  it  will  bo 
apparent  that  washing  after  fixing  is  not  at  all  necessary  when  th- 
negative  is  to  he  reduced.  The  chemical  process  taking  place  has  not 
been  definitely  stated,  but  the  method  is  so  secure,  controllable,  and  in  n  > 
case  discolouring  the  plate,  that  it  may  well  be  considered  of  much 
practical  value,  more  valuable,  perhaps,  than  any  other  reducer. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  in  connexion  with  the  chemical  r. 
which  we  have  considered,  one  whose  action  is  merely  median  i 
refer  to  the  method  of  rubbing  down  excessive  in:  :  - 

linen  rag  moistened  with  alcohol.  Friction  redu  scs  d(  bj  tiki 
particles0 of  the  silver  deposit.  The  intelligent  negative  retoucher  can  by 
this  means  produce  very  fine  effects,  and  make  visible  modulation  quite 
obscured  upon  the  crude  negative.  Charms  Ehemaiw. 

— - ♦ - 

0itr  IStutonal  tJTablr. 


Melbose  Abbey. 

By  G.  W.  Wilson  &  Co.,  Aberdeen. 

rHEv  viewing  the  pictorial  gems  of  Mr.  ilson  through  a  powerful 
aid  magnifier,  we  have  often  thought  how  effective  many  -  them 
3  old  he  if  permanently  enlarged.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  same 
ea  has  not  only  suggested  itself  to  these  eminent  photographic  ai¬ 
ds,  hut  has  been  carried  into  active  effect,  resulting  in  the  issue  of  a 
!W  series  of  large  permanent  photographs,  each  24 x  18  inches  in 
;e,  and  of  which  Melrose  Abbey,  which  we  have  received  fiom  them, 

So  goodiVe  sharpness  and  so  excellent  the  detail  that  it  is  with 
me  diffidence  we  speak  of  this  picture  as  an  enlargement,  especially 
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as  no  announcement  is  made  to  that  effect  in  the  catalogue  and  circu¬ 
lars  by  which  it  is  accompanied.  At  any  rate,  whether  taken  direct, 
or  enlarged  from  a  small  negative,  it  is  a  noble  work  of  art,  and  as  such 
we  will  prize  it.  It  is  printed  by  the  carbon  process. 

The  Ramsden  Tripod. 

That  veteran  photographer,  Mr.  J.  W.  Ramsden,  of  Leeds,  has  just 
introduced  a  patent  “  grand  stand  ”  for  a  camera,  which  possesses  the 
much  prized  advantage  of  not  having  a  single  loose  part.  It  packs 
in  small  space,  owing  to  the  triangular  brass  top  being  hinged  together 
in  a  peculiar  way ;  and  this  peculiarity,  coupled  with  the  further  one 
of  each  leg  being  securely  fastened  to  the  folding  tripod,  renders 
Mr.  Ramsden’s  tripod  one  of  great  value.  The  triangle  opens  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  any  or  all  of  the  legs  can  be  slidden  up  and 
down  to  provide  for  inequalities  of  the  ground. 

Trade  Catalogues. 

Robert,  Abraham,  Alder sy  ate- street,  E.C.  —  A  catalogue  of  every 
class  of  photographic  goods,  illustrated  with  numerous  cuts.  The  list 
of  articles  catalogued  is  very  considerable,  and  several  pages  at  the 
close  are  devoted  to  instructions,  hints,  and  formulae. 

T.  S.  8f  W.  Taylor,  Leicester. — A  new  catalogue  of  lenses  manu¬ 
factured  by  this  firm.  It  contains  also  hints  on  the  selecting  of  a  lens, 
and  an  article  on  the  principle  of  a  lens’s  action. 

TV.  A.  Mansell  fy  Co's  Summary. — Just  how  many  thousands  of 
photographs  are  represented  in  the  eighty  pages  of  this  Summary  it 
were  difficult  to  guess  ;  but  some  idea  of  the  greatness  of  the  number 
may  be  had  in  the  fact  that  a  selection  from  Braun’s  photographic 
publications  alone,  to  the  extent  of  more  than  a  thousand,  is  always 
kept  in  stock.  But  Braun  is  only  one  of  the  many  photographers 
represented  in  the  Summary. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

An  Improvement  in  Binocular  Telescopes  and  Stereoscopes. 

No.  9814.  Alfred  Hamilton  Douglas  Hamilton,  8,  Cliilworth-street, 
Westbourne-terrace,  Middlesex. — July  12,  1887. 

My  invention  relates  to  a  construction  of  binocular  telescopes  such  as  are  em¬ 
ployed  as  field  glasses,  or  opera  glasses,  and  of  stereoscopes,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  axes  of  vision  can  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  distance  between  the  eyes  of 
the  observer  while  they  retain  their  parallelism. 

For  this  purpose  I  make  one  of  the  telescope  tubes  with  eccentric  bosses 
which  fit  in  bearings  formed  in  the  external  casing  of  the  tube,  so  that  by 
turning  this  telescope  tube  more  or  less  round,  its  axis,  as  it  revolves  in  a  small 
circle  around  the  axis  of  its  casing,  is  made  to  approach  towards  or  to  recede 
from  the  axis  of  the  other  telescope  tube,  still  retaining  its  parallelism  there¬ 
with.  Obviously  both  telescope  tubes  may  be  thus  mounted  eccentrically  in 
their  respective  casings,  so  as  to  obtain  symmetry  in  the  instrument  and  to 
lessen  the  necessary  degree  of  eccentricity  in  the  mounting  of  each  telescope. 

Also,  instead  of  mounting  the  whole  of  each  telescope  tube  eccentrically,  the 
object  glass  and  the  eye  glass  may  each  be  mounted  in  an  eccentric  bearing,  so 
that  they  can  be  turned  more  or  less  separately. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  this  inven¬ 
tion,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  declare  that  what  I 
claim  is: — Mounting  the  lenses  of  binocular  telescopes  or  stereoscopes  in 
eccentric  bearings,  so  that  the  distance  between  the  binocular  axes  can  be 
adjusted  by  turning  the  lenses  more  or  less  round  in  their  bearings,  substan¬ 
tially  as  described.  - 

Improvements  in  Incandescence  Bodies  for  Illuminating  Purposes  and 
in  the  Treatment  of  Mantles  Produced  therefrom. 

No.  11,195.  Oliver  Imray,  28,  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery -lane, 
Middlesex. — August  16,  1887. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  production  of  incandescence  bodies  prepared  from 
the  earths  of  the  rarer  metals,  such  as  cerium,  didymium,  lanthanum  thorinum, 
and  zirconium,  as  described  in  the  specifications  to  patents  No.  15,286  of  1885, 
and  3592  of  1886.  It  has  been  found  that  by  using  certain  salts  of  these  and 
other  metals  incandescence  bodies  are  obtained  which,  although  not  of  such 
advantageous  application  as  those  described  in  the  said  patents,  may  be 
employed  with  good  effect  for  strengthening  the  incandesence  mantles  formed 
of  the  latter  substances,  on  account  of  their  property  of  becoming  more  or  less 
vitrified  by  the  heating  process. 

The  said. salts  are  : — 

1.  The  niobates  of  the  rarer  earths,  such  as  the  niobates  of  thorinum,  beryl¬ 
lium  oxide,  cerium  oxide,  also  the  niobates  of  zirconium  magnesia,  calcium 
oxide,  and  alumina. 

2.  The  tantalates  of  the  above-named  earths.  These  substances  can  be 
mixed  with  each  other  either  according  to  their  stoichiometrical  pi’oportion,  or 
with  preponderance  of  one  or  more  thereof. 

3.  The  silicates  of  the  said  earths,  either  alone  or  mixed  together  in  stoichio¬ 
metrical  proportions. 

4.  The  titanates  of  the  said  earths  and  mixtures  thereof. 

5.  The  phosphates  of  the  said  earths,  and  mixtures  thereof. 


6.  Also,  mixtures  of  the  several  salts  enumerated  under  the  pn.cc  ling  heads 
may  be  used. 

In  using  these  various  salts  the  mantles,  after  impregnation  by  tin  s  ilts  of 
the  rarer  earths  as  described  in  the  above-named  previous  patents,  are  im¬ 
pregnated  or  coated  a  second  time  with  a  solution  of  the  above-named  salts  or 
mixtures  thereof,  by  preference  at  the  upper  cud  of  the  mantle  only,  where  it 
is  supported  by  the  platinum  wire,  after  which  the  mantle  is  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  Bunsen  flame  in  the  manner  described  in  the  said  prior  patents, 
for  burning  away  the  fibrous  material  and  converting  tin-  salts  into  oxides. 

In  order  to  accelerate  or  facilitate  the  burning  away  of  the  fibre,  the  salt 
solution  with  which  the  mantle  is  to  be  impregnated,  whether  the  solutions 
above  described,  or  those  described  in  the  said  prior  patents,  may  with 
advantage  have  mixed  therewith  some  ammonium  nitrate. 

For  rendering  the  prepared  incandescence  mantles  better  able  to  stand 
transport  or  rough  usage  they  may  with  advantage  be  dipped  into  a  very  v.-ak 
solution  of  caoutchouc  or  collodion,  which  is  allowed  to  drain  off  and  solidify, 
and  is  afterwards  burnt  off  on  first  subjecting  the  mantle  to  the  heat  of  the 
Bunsen  flame. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  this 
invention  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  declare  that 
what  I  claim  is  : — 1.  The  use,  in  the  preparation  of  incandescence  bodies  such 
as  are  herein  referred  to,  of  either  the  niobates  or  the  rare  earths  and  of 
magnesia,  or  the  tantalates  thereof,  or  the  silicates  thereof,  or  the  titanates 
thereof,  or  the  phosphates  thereof,  or  mixtures  of  any  two  or  more  of  these 
salts,  for  coating  the  upper  ends  of  the  mantles  after  these  have  been  coated 
with  the  salt  solutions  described  in  the  specifications  to  the  within  mentioned 
prior  patents,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purposes  described.  2.  The  ad¬ 
mixture  of  ammonium  nitrate  with  the  salt  solutions  referred  to  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  claim,  and  in  the  specifications  of  the  hereinbefore  mentioned  prior 
patents  for  the  purpose  herein  described. 

Improved  Processes  for  Contact  Printing  and  Obtaining  Reliefs  in 
Photography,  and  Means  or  Aitaratus  to  be  Employed  in  such 
Processes. 

No.  5055.  Alfred  Hart,  16,  Upper  Bedford-strcet,  Brighton,  Sussex. — 
April  5,  1888. 

In  carrying  out  this  said  invention  I  proceed  as  follows  : — I  make  a  dry  plate 
for  contact  printing  with  a  bromide  or  other  suitable  emulsion,  which  I  coat  in 
the  ordinary  manner  ;  the  mediums  I  employ  in  the  place  of  glass  or  paper  are 
celluloid,  vulcanite,  indiarubber,  and  a  material  manufactured  under  the  name 
of  “Everclean,”  and  the  like. 

The  advantages  of  these  compositions  and  materials  are  their  durability  and 
non-liability  to  breakage,  and  the  control  I  hold  over  them  in  giving  them  any 
desired  tint,  which  I  can  do  in  any  shade  or  colour,  and,  by  giving  them  a 
finishing  coat  of  the  same  materials  in  a  liquid  and  transparent  state,  render 
them  thoroughly  impervious  to  air  and  water. 

This  forms  part  of  my  invention,  or  I  can,  by  the  aid  of  the  above-mentioned 
compositions  and  materials,  produce  a  photograph  in  relief  in  the  following 
manner  : — 

I  make  a  series  of  perforated  plates,  each  perforation  representing  different 
parts  of  the  picture  where  relief  is  desired.  In  doing  this  I  employ  an  iron 
box  one  inch  in  height,  more  or  less  as  required,  on  the  inside  bottom  of  which 
is  an  indiarubbei  cushion  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  exact  size  of  the 
picture  to  be  embossed;  the  print  being  laid  face  uppermost  on  the  india- 
rubber  cushion,  the  plates  being  laid  over  it  alternately,  an  iron  plate  one  inch 
in  thickness  is  placed  over  the  perforated  plate,  a  part  of  which  protrudes  from 
the  top  of  the  iron  box,  this  being  placed  in  an  hydraulic  or  other  press,  the 
indiarubber  is  forced  into  the  perforated  parts  of  the  plate,  thus  giving  the 
desired  relief.  I  continue  to  change  the  plates  until  all  the  parts  requiring 
relief  are  obtained.  To  enable  me  to  carry  out  this  part  of  the  process,  I  use 
celluloid,  vulcanite,  indiarubber,  and  a  material  manufactured  under  the  name 
of  “Everclean,”  and  the  like,  as  the  means  of  withstanding  the  pressure  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  such  relief. 

The  indent  at  the  back  of  the  picture  produced  by  the  pressure  is  filled  with 
a  suitable  cement,  which  protects  them  from  all  injury  that  might  be  caused 
by  undue  pressure.  ‘ 

Having  now  described  the  nature  of  my  said  invention  and  in  what  manner 
the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  declare  that  what  I  claim  is  : — The  process  of 
producing  an  embossed  photograph  by  the  aid  of  perforated  plates,  and  the  use 
of  the  aforesaid  flexible  compositions  for  the  production  of  the  same,  and, 
furthermore,  for  making  dry  plates  for  contact  printing  from  the  same. 

— - - + - 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

July  24  . 

„  24  . 

Great  Britain  (Technical) . 

5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

The  Studio,  Chancery -lane,  Bolton. 

"  25  . 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  K.U. 

"  26  . 

Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

"  26  . 

Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street. 

The  Lyceum,  Oldham. 

The  College. 

"  26  . 

"  26  . 

"  26  . 

Mechanics'  Hall. 

;;  26 . 

Burton-on-Trent . 

The  Institute,  Union-street. 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday  night,  July  12,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above 
Association,  held  at  the  Masons  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London,  Mr.  W.  R- 
Prestwich  presided. 
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Messrs.  Edwin  Miles,  W.  Winter,  and  T.  Bedding,  were  elected  members  of 
the  Association. 

Mr.  E.  Clifton  asked  the  best  method  of  making  glass  roofs  watertight. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  had  found  the  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson, 
of  mixing  a  little  Stockholm  tar  with  the  putty  used  in  glazing,  to  answer 
admirably.  To  make  watertight  large  wooden  dishes,  he  rubbed  whitelead 
well  into  the  grooves,  then  gave  the  dishes  several  coats  of  thoroughly  good 
shellac  varnish. 

The  Chairman  said  that  a  wooden  tray  lined  with  American  cloth  made  a 
good  developing  dish. 

Mr.  Bridge  stated  that  rough,  large  dishes  for  fixing  purposes  could  be 
made  of  nailed  wood  pitched  inside ;  they  would  last  for  ever.  Tar  diluted 
with  common  naphtha  could  be  laid  on  with  a  paint  brash  and  give  a  watertight 
film  as  hard  as  stone. 

Mr.  Clifton  remarked  that  large  dishes  could  be  made  of  wood  roughly 
nailed  together,  then  lined  with  pasted  old  newspapers  and  thoroughly  dried, 
after  which  paraffin  wax  should  be'  ironed  into  the  paper. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  had  prepared  some  chlorophyl  from  the  leaves  of  the  pear- 
tree  by  extraction  with  alcohol  and  purification  with  ether.  The  colour  of  the 
liquid  depended  upon  the  thickness  of  the  layer  and  the  amount  of  chlorophyl 
in  solution ;  in  thin  films  it  was  green  to  the  eye,  in  thicker  films  brownish 
red,  and  in  thicker  films  still  red.  The  green  solution  showed  in  the  spectro¬ 
scope  a  powerful  absorption  band  in  the  red  ;  when  a  thicker  layer  of  solution 
was  used  another  band  appeared  between  the  red  and  green,  and  most  of  the 
blue  was  cut  off ;  when  a  still  thicker  layer  was  examined,  more  of  the  blue 
was  seen  to  be  absorbed  and  the  green  band  intensified  ;  on  increasing  the 
thickness  of  the  layer  only  red  light  and  a  little  green  was  transmitted.  "  Mr. 
Haddon  demonstrated  the  foregoing  points  by  experiment,  and  added  that  Mr. 
Ives  had  not  stated  in  his  memoirs  whether  he  used  pure  chlorophyl  for  ortho- 
cliromatic  photography  or  not  ;  common  chlorophyl  contained  a  proportion  of 
wax.  The  colour  of  chlorophyl  depends  much  upon  the  age  of  the  leaf  ;  young 
leaves  contain  much  yellow  matter.  Chlorophyl  passes  through  the  human 
system  without  decomposition.  He  wished  that  Mr.  Ives  would  state 
minutely  how  he  makes  his  chlorophyl,  and  in  what  strength  of  solution  he 
applies  it  to  photographic  plates. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  said  that  exhaustive  chemical  and  optical  researches 
on  the  nature  of  chlorophyl  had  been  made  a  year  or  two  ago  at  the  laboratory 
in  Kew  Gardens  by  a  Manchester  scientific  chemist,  and  printed  in  one  of  the 
publications  of  the  Eoyal  Society.  If  he  remembered  rightly  one  conclusion 
of  the  experimenter  was  that  pure  chlorophyl  was  a  glucoside  rather  than  of 
the  nature  of  a  wax. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  the  members  of  the  Association  should  try 
experiments  on  the  ortliochromatic  properties  of  chlorophyl,  and  report  the 
results  at  a  future  meeting. 

Mr.  Simpson  exhibited  a  photographic  tent  of  exceedingly  light  weight, 
made  on  the  principle  adopted  by  Mr.  Bridge. 


NORTH  MIDDLESEX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

This  Club  held  a  meeting  on  Monday  evening,  the  16th,  at  the  Iron  Room, 
Stroud  Green,  when  Mr.  E.  Traill  Hiscock  read  a  most  interesting  paper  on 
Lantern  Slide  Making,  demonstrating  it  with  four  exposures.  He  said,  at 
first  thought  one  was  apt  to  imagine  that  just  now  his  subject  was  rather  out 
of  time  and  keeping,  but  on  again  considering  for  a  minute  it  was  manifest 
that  now  was  the  best  time,  as  a  good  negative  could  now  be  obtained  ;  and  to 
those  who  would  amuse  themselves  and  others  in  the  winter,  he  was  sure  there 
would  not  be  a  more  interesting  branch  of  photography.  Having  given  a  few 
useful  hints  on  the  selection  of  pictures,  focussing,  &c.,  Mr.  Hiscock  proceeded 
to  expose  four  of  Fry’s  bromide  lantern  plates,  which  he  developed  respec¬ 
tively  with  (1)  ferrous  oxalate,  (2)  Beach’s  potash  developer,  (3)  pyro  and 
ammonia,  and  (4)  pyro  and  soda.  The  resulting  pictures  were  in  every  case 
perfect,  preference,  however,  being  expressed  for  the  last-named  developer 
(pyro  and  soda).  He  then  exhibited  some  charming  slides  through  the  lantern, 
which  were  indeed  most  creditable  productions. 

On  Bank  Holiday  the  Club  goes  to  Godaiming  ;  visitors  are  cordially  invited 
to  this  outing,  of  which  full  particulars  will  be  announced,  at  the  next  meeting 
(July  30),  or  can  be  obtained  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Ernest  F.  C.  Damant, 
25,  Granville-road,  Stroud  Green. 

The  next  outing  will  be  to  Hadley  Woods  on  Saturday  next,  the  21st,  the 
members  meeting  at  Finsbury  Park  Station  a  little  before  half-past  three. 

This  new  Club  has  now  nearly  forty  members,  a  fact  which  shows  that  the 
organization  of  it  was  a  very  necessary  step. 

- - — £ - 

©om$ponti£ttce. 

&5T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.- 


A  MIDNIGHT  NEGATIVE  BY  DAYLIGHT. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — You  may  possibly  have  heard  of  the  long,  or  I  may  say 
continuous,  daylight  we  enjoy  in  these  islands  during  the  months  May, 
June,  and  July,  but  as  a  practical  illustration  of  it  I  enclose  a  trans¬ 
parency  from  a  negative  I  took  on  the  27th  ult.  at  midnight  on  a  rapid 
(Britannia)  plate,  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  full  aperture,  say  J ;  time, 
twenty  minutes,  from  11.40  till  the  clock  struck  midnight. 

The  view  is  from  my  own  back  garden,  and  includes  the  east  face  of 
the  Town  Hall  tower  and  clock,  a  good  magnifying  glass  will  show  that 
the  minute  hand  of  the  clock  is  absent  in  the  picture,  the  reason  being 
‘“at  as  it  moved  over  a  third  of  the  dial  during  exposure  the  dial  had 
formed  its  image  before  and  after  the  minute  hand  passed  any  given 
point,  while  the  hand  itself,  being  black,  would  leave  no  impression,  and 


this  proves  the  plate  to  be  genuine  as  a  twenty-minute  exposure  at  noon 
would  ruin  the  slowest  plate. 

I  had  difficulty  in  focussing  in  the  comparative  twilight,  but  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  fairly  well.  Ido  not  think  you  are  likely  to  have  many  photographs 
taken  at  the  hour  named  in  any  of  the  British  Islands,—!,  am,  yours.  Ac  , 

169,  Commercial-street,  Lerwick,  July  9,  1888.  John  T«m, 

[The  interesting  nocturnal  picture  referred  to— a  clean,  pretty  trans¬ 
parency— is  not  by  any  means  the  first  photograph  w  have 
has  been  taken  at  or  near  midnight  in  Northern  latitudes,  In  course 
of  former  volumes  we  have  placed  on  rec  ird  certain 
observed  by  us  on  occasional  visits  to  the  Orkneys  with  a  camera 
during  midsummer,  these  having  reference  to  the  luminons  northern 
sky  during  the  hour  preceding  and  following  that  of  midnight.  In  i- 
dentally,  and  as  a  curiosity,  we  may  observe  that  an  article  which 
appeared  in  our  issue  of  June  25,  1875,  entitled,  A  New  Form  of 
Actinometer,  was  written  between  the  hours  of  eleven  at  night  and 
one  in  the  morning,  without  the  aid  of  any  artificial  light,  while 
waiting  a  boat  on  the  shores  of  the  Pentland  Firth,  which  separates 
the  Orkneys  from  Caithness.  Although  the  sun  sets  in  th<  — Northern 
regions,  he  is  not  far  below  the  horizon,  lmnce  the  line  twilight.  -  Jim 


REDUCING  PLATINOTYPE  WASTES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  give  me  any  hints  or  advice  as  regards  the  be  - 1 
and  simplest  way  of  recovering  the  platinum  residues  from  the  o: 
developing  and  H  Cl  fixing  solution  of  the  ordinary  platinotype  pro 
—I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  F.  C.  Lambert. 

62,  St.  Andrew' s-strect,  Cambridge,  July  2,  1888. 

[Through  the  kindness  of  the  Platinotype  Company,  to  whom  v,-.- 
submitted  the  above,  we  are  enabled  to  give  the  following  reply : — 

“  The  residues  consisting  of  developing  solutions  and  acid  washing 
baths,  should  be  treated  as  follows,  in  order  to  recover  from  them  the 
platinum  they  contain  : — Place  the  residues  in  any  convenient  vessel 
and  insert  some  scrap  zinc.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four  daws  a  pre¬ 
cipitate  consisting  partly  of  metallic  platinum  will  he  formed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  liquid  may  now  be  poured  oil  and  throw  n 
away;  the  powder  and  the  iron  need  not  he  removed  until  after  m:mv 
similar  operations  have  been  performed.  This  precipitate  and  the 
residues  from  burnt  trimmings,  &c.,  may  he  sent  to  the  refiners." — 
Ed.] 


ISxcljanp  (Column. 


*.**  No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column  ; 
but  none  will  be  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Thos  e 
who  specify  thei/r  requirements  as  “  anything  useful  ”  wUl  the  \  i  sland 

the  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 


Will  exchange  nine  bound  volumes  of  The  British  Journal  op  Photoqhafht  fer 
other  books  or  photographic  apparatus. — Address,  Harm.n  ;,  3,  Ltander-.-!  r>  ct, 
Liverpool. 

Will  exchange  Hughes’s  triple  lantern  (cost  over  101.),  fitti  1  with  Humphrey-..  ban 
for  12x10  or  15x12,  apparatus  complete,  by  first-class  maker. — Address,  Gw  I 
Shaftoe,  Trinity  Lodge,  Leamington  Spa. 

I  will  exchange  a  Victoria  with  six  lenses,  a  pair  of  stereoscopic  lenses,  also  a  whole- 
plate  portrait  lens,  for  backgrounds  or  for  lantern  slides  of  Kngland. — Addrots, 
Thomas  Taylor  &  Sons,  4S1,  High-street,  Kirkcaldy. 

Will  exchange  lialf-plato  studio  camera,  oho  slide,  two  corks  lenses,  and  five  down 
printing  frames,  cartes-de-visite,  for  a  studio  whole-plate  camera  and  - 
printing  frames.— Address,  F.  Viner,  110,  Southwark  Bark-road,  S.E.,  London. 

■ - ♦ - 

aitgtoerg  to  ©orrespontrentsf. 


***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
must  be  addressed  to  II.  Greenwood  &  Co.,”  2,  York -street,  Covent  (fanh  , , 
London ,  W.C. 

All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JOURNAL,  ineluding  queries  for 
“Answers”  and  “Exchanges,”  must  be  addressed  to  “Tin  EDIT  • 

2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  communications  unless  name  and 
writer  are  given.  _ 

Photografhs  Registered  : — 

E.  C.  Bowker,  21,  Churchyard  Side,  Nautwieh.— Five  views  in  .V aid  r  ch,  C», r. 

Queror, — All  are  good. 

J.  E.  Hartley. — Received. 

Chemist. — See  answer  to  “Lux." 

S.  B.— We  have  no  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  any  of  those  yon  name. 

j.  i.  j. — Most  photographic  material  dealers  keep  bitumen  suitable  for  photo¬ 
graphy  in  stock. 

E.  B.— Apply  tlie  intensiiier  with  a  brush.  The  reducing  agent  may  be 
applied  in  the  same  way. 
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Lux. — The  action  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  the  old 
compound  toning  and  fixing  bath. 

G.  E.  T. — Use  an  ordinary  cabinet  portrait  lens  of  good  quality.  The  studio 
is  quite  long  enough  for  your  requirements. 

To  “Stereo.” — It  was  Mr.  W.  Harding  Warner  who  exhibited  the  stereoscope 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition.  A  letter  from  that  gentleman  to  “Stereo-’ 
lies  here.  Please  send  address. 

C.  A.  M.  W. — Retain  the  lenses  marked  on  your  list  as  Nos.  2,  3,  5,  7.  You 
will  find  these  the  most  useful  for  general  purposes.  No.  1  also,  for  very 
close  quarters,  might  at  times  be  useful. 

P.  Malony. — Dammar  resin  dissolved  in  benzole  makes  a  very  durable  varnish, 
provided  the  resin  and  solvent  be  of  the  best  quality.  This  varnish,  further, 
has  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  applied  cold.  However,  at  its  best  as  a 
negative  varnish  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  one  having  lac  as  its  base. 

C.  W.  Harris. — The  plan  of  the  proposed  studio  appears  to  be  very  good. 
You  do  not  say  which  way  the  slope  of  the  “  lean-to  ”  roof  is  to  be,  but 
we  presume  that  it  will  be  towards  the  north,  in  which  case  the  southern 
half  may  well  be  made  opaque.  Ordinary  sheet  glass  will  answer  quite 
well. 

B.  Cox. — Most,  if  not  all,  the  bromide  papers  are  prepared  on  the  ordinary 
paper  used  for  photographic  purposes — the  Saxe  and  the  Rives.  Possibly 
other  papers  could  be  used,  but  they  must  be  of  good  quality  and  have  the 
same  properties.  Both  the  papers  named  are  expensive  ones,  it  is  true,  so 
are  all  papers,  of  the  highest  possible  quality,  and  this  is  an  essential  for 
photographic  purposes. 

A.  A.  A. — 1.  We  have  not  compared  the  two  lenses  mentioned,  hence  cannot 
advise  as  to  which  would  prove  best  for  your  purpose.  If  your  present  one 
answers  well,  keep  it.— 2,  Yes. — 3.  The  ground-glass  must  be  rendered  per¬ 
fectly  vertical,  and  a  small  stop  must  then  be  used  to  obtain  sharpness. — 
4.  Metallic  dark  slides  are  said  to  answer  quite  well  although  not  quite  so 
light  as  those  made  of  wood. 

W.  Blake. — There  is  no  question  but  that  a  much  better  copy  of  the  bas-relief 
than  that  sent  can  be  obtained,  but  it  will  have  to  be  lighted  differently.  In 
the  example  accompanying  your  letter  the  light  appears  to  be  all  from  the 
front,  hence  the  cause  of  the  liatness.  To  get  a  good  appearance  of  relief, 
the  original  should  be  lighted  from  one  side  only,  softening  the  shadows,  if 
necessary,  by  means  of  a  reflector. 

Moss  wishes  to  know  where  he  can  procure  the  photographic  journals  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  Continent,  as  he  has  tried  at  several  material  dealers  who 
supply  the  English  journals,  but  they  do  not  keep  them. —  The  foreign 
journals  may  be  obtained  through  any  of  the  foreign  booksellers,  who  will 
procure  them  to  order.  They  are  not  kept  in  stock  by  any  one,  so  far  as  we 
know,  in  this  country.  Messrs.  Triibner  &  Co.,  Ludgate-liill,  will  supply 
any  of  the  Continental  publications. 

S.  J.  inquires  if  there  is  any  purer  kind  of  benzoline  than  that  sold  at  the  oil- 
shops  for  burning  in  lamps.  He  says  he  wants  some  for  making  india- 
rubber  solution  for  coating  glass  plates. — A  much  purer  benzoline  spirit  than 
that  supplied  for  burning  is  prepared  for  the  use  of  dyers  and  cleaners.  It 
may  be  had  from  most  drysalters  in  small  quantities.  This,  however,  is 
useless  for  the  purpose  of  our  correspondent,  inasmuch  as  iUis  not  a  solvent 
of  rubber.  Benzole  is  the  article  required.  That  may  be  procured  at  most 
photographic  warehouses. 

Traveller  says  :  “A  year  or  two  ago  I  mounted  a  number  of  prints  which  I 
had  purchased  from  time  to  time  at  different  places  on  the  Continent  as  well 
as  many  by  British  photographers,  and  they  have,  one  and  all,  faded  more 
or  less,  while  others,  from  the  same  sources,  which  have  been  kept  in  a  folio, 
look  nearly  as  fresh  as  ever,  some  quite  so.”  He  asks  the  reason,  and  if  it  is 
a  recognised  fact  that  mounted  prints  always  fade  while  unmounted  ones  do 
not,  as  he  is  told  this  is  the  case. — The  fading  can  be  accounted  for  in  two 
ways — either  by  the  mounts  being  impure  or  the  mountant  contained  some¬ 
thing  that  acted  injuriously  on  the  pictures.  If  mounts  and  mountant  be 
pure  there  is  no  reason  why  unmounted  prints  should  prove  more  permanent 
than  mounted  ones. 

W.  G.  W.  writes  :  “A  gentleman  has  an  oil  painting  (artist  unknown)  which 
he  desired  me  to  photograph  ;  he  now  wishes  to  secure  copyright  of  photo¬ 
graph.  I  promised  to  inquire  about  procedure,  and  shall  be  much  obliged  if 
you  will  kindly  inform  me,  in  your  ‘Answers  to  Correspondents,’  how  to  get 
it  done.  Also  please  inform  me  about  following  : — If  I  secure  copyright  of 
cabinet  print  and  afterwards  enlarge  or  reduce  the  negative,  would  those 
copies  be  protected  or  should  I  have  to  copyright  each  size  ?  The  painting 
is  an  old  one,  unsigned,  and  there  is  no  clue  to  artist.  It  has  never  been 
photographed  before.” — Copyright  of  the  photograph  of  the  painting  may  be 
secured,  but  not  of  the  painting  itself,  which  may  be  copied  with  impunity 
by  others.  Our  publishers  will  provide  forms  on  application.  In  regard  to 
the  cabinet,  if  it  is  registered  that  one  registration  will  cover  all  other  sizes 
made  therefrom. 


A.  E.  S.  asks  :  “Can  you  tell  me  why  the  enclosed  print  of  head  has  developed 
green  ?  The  group,  which  is  the  proper  black,  is  on  the  same  paper,  but  on 
a  sample  I  have  had  by  me  for  some  time,  the  bust  is  on  a  newel  ample. 
The  printed  instructions  have  been  carefully  carried  out  and  varied  in  several 
ways  with  no  improvement.  They  have  not  been  toned.  With  thanks  in 
advance.” — The  difference  in  colour  of  the  two  prints  appears  to  be  due  to  a 
difference  in  the  exposure.  Had  the  green  toned  print  received  a  longer 
exposure  it  would  probably  have  had  the  same  colour  as  the  other. 
Tableau  writes:  “A  short  time  ago  I  was  commissioned  to  take  a  eabinet 
negative  and  supply  one  dozen  cabinet  photographs  of  a  group  called  a 

Tableaux  I  ’(rants;  when  I  had  taken  the  cabinet  negative,  a . lered  by 

my  customer,  I  saw  what  I  thought  to  he  a  nice  spot  with  a  lovely  light  to 
light  the  figures.  I,  therefore,  asked  them  to  allow  me  to  take  a  larger 
picture  of  them,  and  I  got  a  beautifully  lighted  group  in  sunlight,  which,  to 
my  thinking,  is  a  very  nice  picture.  When  they  saw  it,  of  course,  they 
wished  to  have  copies.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  can  I  claim  any  copyright 
in  this  larger  picture,  taken  without  their  orders?  Secondly,  if  I  have  no 
claim  and  can  get  their  permission  to  make  it  copyright  to  myself,  shall  I 
require  the  signature  of  each  one  in  the  group  ?  Thirdly,  will  you  kindly 
inform  me  whether  there  are  any  partly  printed  forms  to  be  had  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  in  the  permission  of  parties  to  allow  the  photographer  to 
have  the  copyright  in  a  photograph  ?  If  there  are  no  forms  to  be  had,  will  it 
be  asking  too  much  space  in  your  columns  to  give  an  outline  of  a  suitably 
worded  form  for  such  a  purpose,  and  whether  a  stamp  is  required,  also  if 
a  witness  is  necessary?” — Strictly  speaking,  you  have  cony  right  in  the  group 
taken  on  your  own  behalf,  but  it  will  be  courteous  to  t lie  individuals  com¬ 
posing  the  group  to  get  their  assent  in  writing  to  your  permission  to  secure 
it.  A  special  form  is  not  necessary.  A  "simple  note  will  be  all  that  is  requi¬ 
site,  such  as  “Mr. - has  my  permission  to  copyright  the  group  of  which 

I  form  a  member.” 

- + - 

Photographic  Society  op  Great  Britain.— Technical  meeting,  Tuesday 
next,  July  24,  at  eight  p.m. 

North  London  Photographic  Society.— Excursions:  Saturday,  July  21, 
Broxbourne  ;  Saturday,  July  28,  Waltham.  Tuesday,  August  7. — Sub 

Intensification  of  Negatives. 

Photographic  Club.  —  July  25.  —  Subject,  Dark  Room  Arrangements. 
Saturday  outing  from  “Duke  of  St.  Alban’s,”  High  gate,  across  fields  to 
“Bull  and  Bush,”  Hampstead. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  C.  A.  Rudowsky,  3,  Guildhall  Chambers,  E.C., 
a  sample  packet  of  Pizzighelli’s  printing-out  platina  paper.  The  image  acquires 
its  full  vigour  in  the  printing  frame,  after  which  it  is  transferred  to  a  vessel^  of 
water  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  and  afterwards  to  one  of  plain  water.  1  lie 
manipulation  is  undoubtedly  simple  in  the  extreme  and  the  resulting  print 
excellent.  The  readers  of  this  Journal  have  already  been  apprised  ot  the 
various  methods  by  which  Pizziglielli  prepares  his  paper. 

Effect  of  Ammonia  on  Animal  Lips;. — An  explosion  of  an  ammonia  tank 
occurred  at  the  Buckeye  Brewery  with  a  very  strange  result.  Almost  imme¬ 
diately  alter  the  explosion  every  bird  in  the  neighbourhood  fell  dead.  Chippies, 
English  sparrows,  and  canaries,  all  suffered  alike,  and  after  the  shock  dead 
birds  could  be  seen  lying  about  in  that  locality  in  great  numbers.  The  explo¬ 
sion  caused  an  alarm  of  fire  to  be  sent  in,  and  the  horse  attached  to  the  hose 
reel  which  responded  came  near  being  killed  by  the  ammonia.  I  he  animal 
dashed  towards  the  supposed  fire  with  all  the  speed  he  possessed,  but  when  the 
strong  odour  of  the  ammonia  struck  his  nostrils  he  was  completely  overcome 
and  could  not  move.  The  horse  was  at  once  withdrawn  from  the  place  and 
restoratives  applied.  Three  men  in  the  room  at  the  time  escaped  uninjured.— 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Taking  a  Tiger’s  Picture. — A  thrilling  incident,  which  recently  happened 
in  India,  is  related  by  the  native  papers.  It  was  no  less  a  feat  than  the  photo¬ 
graphing  of  a  tiger  and  a  buffalo  at  the  instant  they  were  in  deadly  conflict. 
The  whole  affair  had  been  deliberately  prearranged.  The  buffalo  was  carefully 
tethered  to  a  stump  in  tjie  middle  of  a  field.  The  artist,  who  was  ot  course 
in  peril  of  his  life,  coolly  focussed  the  horned  beast.  Then  the  tiger  was  let 
loose,  and  springing  upon  the  buffalo,  struck  the  huge  creature  to  the  earfn 
with  a  single  blow  of  his  paw.  The  camera,  at  this  intense  moment,  took  its 
instantaneous  impression,  and  the  result  was  a  picture  vividly  representing  the 
deadly  scene,  and  its  victim  at  the  very  moment  of  dying.  “  The  one  beat  ot 
the  heart,”  says  an  account,  “that  intervened  between  the  awful  blow  ot  the 
tiger’s  paw  and  the  victim’s  positive  surrender  of  existence,  sufficed  lor  the 
photographer  to  catch  and  fix  with  unerring  fidelity  the  attitudes  of  the  slayer 
and  the  slain.”  The  striking  achievement  has  its  scientific  use.  It  settles,  by 
indisputable  testimony  of  the  sun’s  rays,  the  much  mooted  question  by  what 
method  the  tiger  destroys  its  prey.  The  artist  was  a  man  of  rare  courage,  tor 
in  order  to  achieve  this  triumph  of  his  art  he  took  the  chance  that.  the  u 11  tam¬ 
able  rover  of  the  jungle  would  leap  on  him  instead  of  the  victim  intended  tor 
his  deadly  onset. — Ontario  Herald. _ _ _  _ 


Inquirer  (Leeds)  writes  as  follows:  “Will  you  kindly  examine  the  enclosed 
prints  and  give  us  your  opinion  of  them  in  the  ‘Answers  to  Correspondents’ 
column  ?  The  soda  that  the  prints  have  been  fixed  in  had  been  used  before, 
and  the  dish  is  a  wooden  one.  We  have  some  masons  at  work  on  the 
*  premises  ;  one  of  them,  to  draw  water  from  the  tap,  which  is  over  the  sink 
where  the  soda  dish  was,  rested  his  bucket  in  the  dish  amongst  the  soda 
solution  while  lie  filled  his  pail  (it  was  a  pail  for  lime),  and  I  cannot  quite 
see  that  the  lime  pail,  though  zinc,  should  spoil  the  batch  of  prints  by  dis¬ 
colouring  them.  Hoping  you  will  be  able  to  tell  us  the  cause  of  the  staining.” 
— When  prints  are  “  fixed”  under  conditions  such  as  here  detailed,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  indicate  the  immediate  cause  of  the  staining.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  surprising  if,  under  the  circumstances,  anything  but  stained  prints  were 
the  result.  Probably  the  bath  was  exhausted  of  its  fixing  properties  by 
previous  use,  and  by  dilution  with  water  from  the  tap,  and  the  mason’s 
bucket.  Just  sufficient  hyposulphite  of  soda  appears  to  have  been  left  to 
set  up  a  sulphuretting  action,  and  hence  the  yellowness. 
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DARK  GROUND  PORTRAIT  VIGNETTES. 

This  is  a  style  of  vignette  that  is  exceedingly  pretty  and  effec¬ 
tive,  and  can  be  made  without  the  expenditure  of  much  time 
Dr  means. 

It  consists  in  having  the  surrounding  ground  of  the  vignetted 
portrait  of  a  much  deeper  tone  than  the  lights  of  the  portrait 
tself;  indeed,  this  tone  may  frequently  with  good  effect  be 
;arried  to  perfect  blackness,  from  which  ground  the  portrait 
stands  projected  in  a  species  of  bold  relief.  It  is  precisely  the 
mtithesis  of  the  ordinary  vignetting  of  every  day,  in  which  the 
portrait  merges  into  a  white  surrounding. 

Although  this  system  was  introduced  many  years  ago,  it  has, 
n  a  large  measure,  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  by  many  photo¬ 
graphers  the  method  by  which  it  is  carried  into  effect  is  imper¬ 
fectly  if  at  all  understood.  On  some  parts  of  the  Continent  it 
s  being  reintroduced,  with  excellent  effect  to  the  financial 
lepartment  of  the  establishments  in  which  it  is  adopted,  as  an 
mhanced  price  is  asked  and  readily  paid  for  these  dark  ground 
vignettes. 

In  America  the  ground  is  not  printed  to  such  a  deep  tone  as  in 
some  Continental  portraits  recently  brought  under  our  notice, 
tnd  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  beauty  of  some  Transatlantic 
)ortraits  we  have  seen  printed  “  in  grey,”  as  it  is  there  styled, 
n  describing  the  process  in  detail  we  feel  we  shall  be  rendering 
t  kindness  to  such  photographers  as  are  encountering  a  struggle 
i  vith  hard  times,  and  wrho  require  some  novelty,  of  liow7ever 
light  a  nature  it  may  be,  to  impart  an  additional  attraction  to 
heir  business. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  a  vignette  portrait  is  first  made 
n  the  usual  way  by  the  agency  of  the  ordinary  vignetting  glass 
,r  mask,  and  which  for  our  present  purpose  we  shall  designate 
he  negative  vignette  glass.  The  print  having  then  been  re- 
aoved  from  the  printing  frame,  is  exposed  to  light  for  a  period 
ieterminable  by  the  effect  desired  under  a  positive  vignette  mask, 
hat  is  one  in  which  the  centre  is  opaque  and  the  margins  clear 
;lass.  This  protects  the  figure  from  the  light,  and  permits  of 
he  rest  of  the  paper  darkening  with  a  vignetted  interior  which 
aerges  into  the  soft  surrounding  the  portrait  already  possesses. 

his  is  the  general  routine  of  the  process,  concerning  which  we 
hall  speak  in  more  detail. 

The  best  effect  is  obtained  when  the  background  is  several 
hades  darker  than  the  skin  of  the  sitter.  The  oval  vignette 
aask  is  fixed  on  the  printing  frame  as  usual,  care  being  taken 
o  have  it  at  a  distance  sufficient  to  ensure  a  soft  vignette 


margin.  When  the  printing  has  been  carried  to  the  extent 
desired,  remove  the  proof  to  an  empty  printing  frame,  that  is, 
one  in  which  a  plain,  clean  glass  takes  the  place  of  the  negative, 
and  upon  this  superpose  a  positive  vignetting  glass  having  an 
aperture  corresponding  with  that  of  the  negative  vignetter 
already  employed. 

Such  a  glass  can  be  made  in  a  variety  of  ways,  one  of  the 
simplest  being  to  expose  a  sensitive  plate,  placed  behind  the 
ordinary  vignette  glass,  to  the  light  of  a  candle  or  gas.  T  his 
when  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  developing  solution  and 
fixed  will  give  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  original.  The  same 
end  may  be  attained  by  cutting  a  small  oval  aperture  in  a  sheet 
of  opaque  paper  or  card,  and  while  it  is  directed  against  the 
light  taking  a  camera  proof  from  it,  care  being  taken  to  have  it 
so  much  out  of  focus  as  to  ensure  the  greatest  possible  want  of 
sharpness  in  the  outline. 

The  most  perfect  mask  that  can  be  obtained  by  the  agency 
of  the  camera  is  to  suspend  the  cut  out  cardboard  by  a  string 
in  front  of  the  camera,  and  cause  it  to  swing  to  and  fro  during 
exposure  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  lens.  And,  aj/rojos  of 
this,  we  may  say  that  ordinary  as  well  as  positive  vignetting 
glasses  may  be  produced  in  this  way  also,  employing  a  plate  of 
glass  with  an  opaque  oval  pasted  on  the  centre  as  the  object. 
Every  size,  from  the  greatest  to  the  smallest,  may  be  made  in 
succession  from  the  one  glass  plate  after  it  has  once  been 
suspended  so  as  to  oscillate.  The  nearer  it  is  to  the  camen 
the  larger  the  vignette  glass  resulting,  and  via  w rsd. 

But  protection  may  also  be  afforded  to  the  print  that 
undergo  this  second  or  dark  vignetting  by  covering  the  figure 
with  cotton  wool,  and  taking  care  to  have  the  lace  thmoughh 
covered.  Not  only  is  it  not  material  to  have  the  hair 
dress  so  carefully  protected,  but  an  enhanced  effect  is  often 
obtained  by  allowing  the  light  to  act  on  them. 

Another  way  of  protecting  the  figure  consists  in  cutting  a 
piece  of  opaque  paper,  pasting  it  upon  a  plate  of  glass,  and 
holding  it  closely  in  front  of  the  print  that  is  receiving 
marginal  exposure,  taking  care  to  keep  it  moving  with  a 
circular  motion  during  the  few  seconds  requisite  to  effect  the 
darkening  of  the  exposed  margins.  This  system  p  ssesses  the 
advantage  of  enabling  the  operator  to  watch  and  note  with 

accuracy  the  effect  he  is  producing. 

What  has  been  said  with  reference  to  an  oval  form  of 
vignette  equally  applies  to  one  of  any  form.  Although  some 
small  portraits — ccirtes-de- vis  it  e,  for  example— look  well  when 
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the  darkening  of  the  ground  has  been  carried  to  a  considerable 
extent,  jet  will  the  finest  effect  be  secured  when  the  tone  is 
such  as  not  to  exceed  a  grey.  This  is,  however,  a  matter  in 
which  each  photographer  must  exercise  his  individual  taste. 

- * - 

ORTHOC HROMATIC  COLLODION  EMULSION. 
Having  diverged,  in  the  course  of  our  experiments  with  ortho- 
chromatic  collodion  emulsion,  into  a  different  channel  from  that 
originally  intended,  we  have  delayed  the  resumption  of  the 
subject  until  in  a  position  to  speak  with  some  decision  on 
certain  points. 

In  our  previous  article  we  stated  our  doubt  as  to  whether  an 
excess  of  silver  in  the  emulsion  was  essential  to  the  production 
of  full  colour  sensitiveness,  and  upon  this  particular  point  we 
are  now  prepared  to  express  a  definite  opinion  that  it  is  not, 
since  we  have  been  able  to  produce  an  emulsion  perfectly  freed 
from  soluble  silver  salts  which  exhibits  far  higher  ortho- 
chromatic  properties  than  any  we  have  made  with  silver  in 
excess. 

As  we  hinted  in  the  article  referred  to,  the  principal  effect  of 
the  free  silver  is  exercised  upon  the  general  rather  than  the 
colour  sensitiveness  of  the  emulsion  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  pre¬ 
paration  is  rendered  more  sensitive  to  white  light  without  being 
rendered  any  more  orthochromatic.  The  presence  of  silver 
nitrate  or  other  soluble  salt  of  silver,  even  when  accompanied 
by  an  acid  reaction,  appears,  however,  to  exert  a  similar 
influence  to  that  of  ammonia  upon  the  colour  compound  by 
bringing  it  into  a  more  soluble  and  active  condition,  and  but 
for  this  influence  the  effect  of  heightening  the  general  sensitive¬ 
ness  would  be  to  render  less  apparent  any  orthochromatic 
properties  that  might  otherwise  be  conferred  by  the  combination 
with  the  dye. 

The  presence  of  free  silver,  or,  for  that  matter,  of  free 
alkali  either,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  activity  of  the 
dye,  is,  of  course,  fatal  to  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  emulsion, 
and  also,  though  to  a  less  extent,  of  the  prepared  films  when 
washed  and  dried.  In  the  latter  condition,  too,  the  colour 
sensitiveness  is  infinitely  less  than  when  the  films  are  exposed 
moist — not,  we  maintain,  on  account  of  the  removal  of  the  free 
silver  as  such,  but  because  the  soluble  dye  compound  of  silver 
is  washed  out. 

The  conditions  necessary  to  be  observed  in  the  preparation 
of  a  stable  orthochromatic  emulsion  seem  to  us  to  be  as  follows  : 
In  the  first  place  the  silver  dye  compound  must  be  present  in 
an  insoluble  state,  and  the  emulsion  must  be  perfectly  free 
from  any  soluble  matter  of  any  description.  Under  these 
circumstances,  and  if  the  colour  combinations  have  been  pro¬ 
perly  formed,  we  conceive  that  not  only  will  the  emulsion  and 
films  be  comparatively,  if  not  absolutely,  reliable  as  regards 
permanency,  but  the  highest  possible  degree  of  colour  effect 
will  also  be  obtained.  If  these  conditions  be  observed,  we 
believe  it  will  be  found  that,  cceteris  paribus,  the  lower  the 
general  sensitiveness  of  the  emulsion  the  greater  will  be  the 
^  orthochromatic  effect,  though  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
a  highly  sensitive  preparation  may  not  also  possess  in  the  most 
exalted  degree  the  property  of  colour  sensitiveness. 

It  may  perhaps  be  desirable  to  make  clear  what  we  mean. 
Let  us  suppose  an  emulsion  to  be  made  orthochromatic  by  any 
convenient  and  suitable  means,  and  to  be  divided  into  two  or 
more  portions,  all  of  which  necessarily  contain  the  same  amount 
of  colouring  matter,  and,  from  the  similarity  of  treatment  up 
to  this  point,  possess  precisely  identical  properties.  Let  one 
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portion  be  tested  for  colour  sensitiveness  at  once  and  without 
further  treatment,  while  by  further  “ripening'’  or  other  im.-ans 
the  general  sensitiveness  of  the  remaining  portions  is  augmented 
without  interfering  with  the  quantity  of  colouring  matter 
present.  Our  contention  is  that  in  proportion  as  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  the  preparation  to  white  light  is  increased,  so  will  the 
effect  of  the  colouring  matter  become  less  apparent,  and  in 
practice  it  is  actually  found  that  as  an  unwashed  ortho 
chromatic  emulsion  containing  free  silver  ripens  or  approaches 
the  foggy  stage  so  will  it  become  less  and  less  distinguishable 
in  its  behaviour  from  an  otherwise  similar  emulsion,  minus  the 
colouring  matter. 

Practically  it  may  be  said  that  the  more  sensitive  a  film  is 
the  better  will  it  render  green,  yellow,  and  red,  and  therefore 
it  may  be  said  that  orthochromatism  increases  with  sensitive¬ 
ness  without  any  resort  to  the  use  of  dyes.  Hence  an  emulsion 
containing  a  large  excess  of  silver  may  prove  to  possess  higher 
orthochromatic  powers  than  when  the  excess  is  smaller,  whether 
a  dye  be  used  or  not,  and  it  is  only  by  comparing  two  similar 
emulsions  made  with  and  without  the  dye  that  the  real  effect! 
of  the  latter  can  be  recognised. 

With  a  view  to  the  formation  of  an  emulsion  answering  to! 
the  conditions  laid  down,  we  proceeded  to  wash  a  portion  of 
that  prepared  according  to  the  formula  given  in  our  previous 
article.  In  order  to  ensure  the  most  perfect  removal  of  all 
soluble  matter  as  well  as  superfluous  dye,  the  washing  was 
performed  by  precipitation  of  the  emulsion  in  warm  water. 
This  effected  the. purpose  intended  admirably,  giving  a  beauti¬ 
fully  clean  emulsion  entirely  free  from  all  soluble  salts,  but 
also,  unfortunately,  entirely  free  from  either  orthochromatic 
effect  or  from  colouring  matter.  So  complete,  indeed,  was  the 
removal  of  the  dye  that  a  few  drops  of  the  emulsion  spread 
upon  glass  and  examined  in  daylight  were  quite  indistinguish¬ 
able  from  an  undyed  film. 

The  process  was  varied  by  cold  precipitation,  and  by  allowing; 
the  emulsion  to  solidify  in  a  thick  layer  before  subjecting  it  to 
washing,  but  in  every  case  the  amount  of  treatment  that  served 
to  remove  the  soluble  salts  brought  away  also  the  whole  of  thel 
dye,  both  free  and  combined.  A  somewhat  better  result  wa> 
obtained,  so  far  at  least  as  the  retention  of  the  dye  was  con 
cerned,  by  washing  and  precipitating  in  the  presence  of  . 
considerable  proportion  of  free  acid,  added  to  the  washim 
water  ;  but  this  plan  was  not  practically  useful,  as  the  acu 
otherwise  injured  the  emulsion. 

Apparently  the  dye,  whether  in  combination  with  silver  01 
not,  is  so  soluble  in  the  ether  and  alcohol  that  it  escapes  simul 
taneously,  and  so  soon  as  the  last  traces  of  those  solvents,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  decomposition  salts  and  free  silver,  are  removed, 
the  silver  bromide  is  found  to  have  given  up  the  whole  of  its  dye. 

Commencing  on  a  different  tack,  an  emulsion  was  prepared 
without  colouring  matter,  and,  after  ripening,  was  precipitated 
with  warm  water,  and  thoroughly  washed  until  quite  free  from 
all  soluble  matter.  The  solid  precipitate  of  silver  bromide  and 
pyroxyline  was  then  soaked  for  half  an  hour,  with  occasional 
stirring,  in  a  twenty-grain  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  m 
equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  water — the  alcohol  being  used  to 
ensure  penetration — and  to  each  ounce  of  this  solution  was 
added  one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  erythrosine.  The  formula  for 
the  solution  may  be  tabulated  as  follows  : — 

Bromide  of  potassium .  400  grains. 

Erythrosine .  5  „ 

Alcohol  . 10  fluid  ounces. 

Water  .  10  „ 
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After  soaking  for  half  an  hour  the  solution  was  poured  off, 
0d  the  precipitate  pressed  in  a  linen  cloth  to  remove  the 
.iperfluous  solution.  The  emulsion  was  then  crumbled  up 
ith  the  fingers  into  as  fine  a  state  of  division  as  possible,  and 
o-ain  immersed  for  half  an  hour  in  a  solution  composed  of — 

Silver  nitrate  .  300  grains. 

Citric  acid  .  30  „ 

Water  .  10  fluid  ounces. 

he  mass  of  emulsion  being  frequently  disturbed  by  stirring, 
i  order  that  the  particles  might  be  thoroughly  and  uniformly 
3ted  upon.  From  this  it  was  transferred  to  a  plain  thirty- 
rain  solution  of  citric  acid  to  remove  the  excess  of  silver,  and 
aally  to  the  following  : — 

Chloride  of  ammonium  .  200  grains. 

Liquor  ammonia  .  2  fluid  drachms. 

Water  .  20  fluid  ounces. 

nd  after  half  an  hour’s  stay  in  the  last  it  was  finally  washed 
i  plain  water  before  drying. 

The  following  is  the  rationale  of  this  apparently  roundabout 
lode  of  procedure.  A  sensitive  emulsion  in  the  solid  condition, 
ad  in  a  fine  state  of  division,  is  first  prepared  and  freed  from 
[1  extraneous  matter ;  it  is  then  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
flouring  matter  and  soluble  bromide  ;  it  is  next  treated  with 
lver  nitrate  to  form  the  “  eosinated  ”  silver  compound,  the 
xloid,  silver,  and  dye  being  present  simultaneously.  This 
jrtion  of  the  process  is  equivalent  to  the  dipping  of  a  coloured 
romised  collodion  film  in  the  ordinary  silver  bath,  the  first 
ablished  method  of  preparing  orthochromatic  film.  The  silver 
flution,  or  bath,  as  well  as  the  succeeding  washing  water,  are 
jidified  in  order  to  assist  in  fixing  the  dye,  and  with  the  same 
itention  the  moiety  of  alcohol  is  omitted  from  the  silver 
ilution.  A  further  effect  of  the  acid  is  to  modify  the  colour 
the  dye,  the  red  tint  being  gradually  discharged  or  trans- 
rmed  to  yellow,  but  in  the  final  bath  it  is  restored  by  the 
int  trace  of  alkali.  If  too  much  alkali  be  used  the  colouring 
atter  will  be  to  a  great  extent  extracted.  The  chloride  of 
nmonium  serves  to  convert  the  last  traces  of  free  silver  with- 
it  materially  decreasing  the  sensitiveness  of  the  preparation. 
With  an  emulsion  compounded  in  this  manner,  as  already 
ated,  we  have  obtained  far  higher  colour  effects  than  by  the 
;e  of  erythrosine  and  free  silver.  The  only  films  we  have 
therto  employed,  which  at  all  approached  this  emulsion  in 
lightened  sensitiveness  to  yellow,  were  those  prepared  by 
pping  in  coloured  ammoniacal  silver  solutions  and  used  at 
ice,  for  after  such  treatment  we  have  not  found  the  films 
‘ep,  and  washing  removes  nearly  all  the  colour  effect.  But 
7  treating  the  emulsion  in  bulk  in  the  manner  described,  a 
oduct  is  obtained  which,  while  exhibiting  a  high  degree  of 
thochromatic  effect,  offers  a  fair  promise  of  permanency. 

On  the  last  point  we  are  unable  as  yet  to  speak  decisively, 
it  hope  to  be  able  to  report  favourably  when  time  permits. 

- * - 

tE  meeting  of  tlie  Photographic  Club  last  week  was  an  exceedingly 
^resting  one,  inasmuch  as  the  members  had  the  opportunity  of 
hng  two  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  glass  lenses  in  existence, 
ey  were  kindly  lent  to  Mr.  Frank  Haes,  to  show  at  the  meeting,  by 
Hinders  Petrie.  The  lenses  were  discovered  by  the  latter  gentle- 
•n  during  his  recent  Egyptian  explorations.  One  of  them  is  of  the 
tno-convex  form  and  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  but  it  is  so 
fled  by  age  that  it  cannot  be  examined  optically.  It  was  found  at 
nis,  Lower  Egypt,  and  the  date  of  its  production  is  fixed  at 
).  160.  The  other  lens  is  in  a  very  good  state  of  preservation. 


This  was  found  in  the  cemetery  at  Ilawara,  and  its  date  is  about 
a.d.  200.  This  lens  is  a  piano-parabolic,  is  two  inches  and  a  quarter 
in  diameter,  and  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  bears  unmis¬ 
takable  evidence — by  slight  concentric  markings  on  the  surface — of 
having  been  wrought  in  a  lathe  or  similar  contrivance.  The  glass, 
we  are  informed,  for  we  have  not  ourselves  seen  the  lenses,  is  slightly 
yellow  in  colour,  and,  except  for  some  minute  air  bubbles,  is  fairly 
homogeneous  in  structure.  These  lenses  are  supposed  to  have  been 
used  for  illuminating  purposes— as  “  bull’s-eye”  condensers,  in  fact. 


There  appears  to  be  very  little  doubt  as  to  the  approximate  date  of 
these  lenses,  and,  what  is  more,  it  may  be  assumed  that  at  that  time 
they  were  not  uncommon,  inasmuch  as  a  third  was  found  in  the 
neighbourhood,  though  in  a  much  more  perished  condition.  There  is 
little  doubt  but  these  are  the  oldest  glass  lenses  extant.  An  older 
lens  than  these — one  of  rock  crystal — it  is  said,  was  discovered  during 
the  Nineveh  explorations,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 


Glass,  it  is  generally  supposed,  was  not  invented  till  long  after  the 
date  of  the  above  lenses.  But  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  found,  amongst 
other  relics,  a  sheet  of  clear  glass,  some  thirteen  inches  square,  painted 
with  heads  in  a  yellow  colour  and  vitrified.  This,  like  two  of  the 
lenses,  was  almost  completely  destroyed  by  time,  indeed,  it  is  in 
fragments.  However,  Mr.  Haes  was  entrusted  with  a  very  perfect 
little  bottle  of  clear  white  glass,  and  of  fairly  good  shape,  which  had 
suffered  but  little  at  the  band  of  time.  From  these  examples  it  would 
appear  that  glass,  and  the  method  of  working  it  successfully,  was 
tolerably  well  known  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  is  generally 
imagined.  During  the  explorations  Mr.  Petrie  availed  himself  largely 
of  photography,  and  has  secured  a  great  number  of  excellent  nega¬ 
tives.  The  method  of  illuminating  the  interiors  of  some  of  the  tombs 
was  somewhat  novel,  the  light  being  thrown  in  from  the  outside  by 
means  of  a  series  of  reflectors  placed  at  suitable  angles,  artificial 
light  not  being  practical  le. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether,  and  how,  photography  will  be 
utilised  officially  in  the  naval  manoeuvres,  as  we  know  that  many 
officers  attached  to  the  navy  are  thoroughly  proficient  in  the  art.  A 
series  of  photographs  taken  from  the  decks  of  the  different  vessels 
would,  there  cannot  be  two  opinions,  prove  exceedingly  valuable  as  an 
addenda  to  the  reports  of  the  different  commanders.  The  photographs 
would  verify  the  reports,  which  might  otherwise  be  open  to  question 
at  any  future  period.  In  the  case  of  accidents,  too,  a  photograph 
taken  at  the  time,  or  immediately  afterwards,  would  often  indicate 
to  whom  the  blame,  if  any,  attached.  Already  we  have  heard  of 
collisions  in  connexion  with  the  expeditions,  and  photographs  of 
them,  if  forthcoming,  would  probably  prove  which  of  the  two  vessels 
was  at  fault.  It  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  photography  has 
been  the  means  of  settling  the  question  as  to  which  was  at  fault  when 
two  large  vessels  have  collided. 


We  may  look  forward  to  some  interesting  pictures  of  the  manoeuvring 
squadrons,  if  not  by  official  photographers  at  least  by  others,  as  we 
learn  that  photographers  generally  are  on  the  alert  at  most  places 
where  the  fleets  are  expected  to  visit.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
pictures  will  have  to  be  produced  under  difficulties,  as  they  will,  for 
the  most  part,  have  to  be  taken  from  on  board  other  craft,  as  the 
vessels  will  seldom  be  near  enough  to  land  to  enable  good  results  to 
be  secured  from  the  shore,  even  with  unusually  long^  focus  lenses. 
Views  of  the  fleet  in  the  act  of  taking  “  Slocum-on-Sea,”  or  any  other 
place,  will  prove  commercially  successful  there  is  little  doubt.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  our  modern  ironclads  do  not  make  such  artistic 
pictures  as  did  the  man-of-war  of  old. 


is  more  than  probable  that  photography  was  never  so  largely 
ctised  on  the  Sundav,  either  by  amateurs  or  professionals,  as  it  is 
he  present  time.  But  it  is  seldom,  now,  that  the  law  is  put  into 
•e  against  the  practitioners.  However,  one  day  last  week  a  photo- 
pher  was  charged  by  the  police,  at  Warrington,  with  having 
lawfully  exercised  his  worldly  calling  as  a  photographer,  the  same 
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not  being  a  work  of  necessity  or  charity.”  Another  man  was,  at  the 
same  time,  charged  with  aiding  and  abetting.  The  aiding  and 
abetting  consisted  of  being  “  photographed  in  a  field  with  his 
dog.”  The  photographer  was  mulcted  in  a  fine  of  five  shillings, 
and  the  other  man  was  let  off  with  a  caution.  This  is  the  first 
time,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  of  the  sitter  being  proceeded 
against  for  having  his  portrait  taken  on  the  Sunday.  If  it  were 
generally  known  that  persons  were  likely  to  be  proceeded  against  for 
sitting  for  their  portraits  on  a  Sunday,  it  would,  no  doubt,  materially 
affect  the  returns  of  many  photographers  in  London  as  well  as  in  the 
provinces.  Some  years  ago  a  well  known  photographer  was  sum¬ 
moned  regularly  every  week,  under  the  Act  of  Charles  II.,  for  Sunday 
photography  in  the  City,  but  it  is  rarely  now  that  the  Act  is 
enforced. 


Some  time  ago  we  directed  attention  to  the  dilapidated  condition 
generally  of  many — indeed,  the  majority — of  the  photographs  shown 
in  the  Science  and  Art  Department  at  South  Kensington.  On  a 
recent  visit  we  found  the  same  state  of  things  still  existing.  Surely 
the  large  annual  grants  made  to  this  department  would  permit  of  a 
few  pounds — for  it  would  not  amount  to  much  more — to  be  expended 
in  keeping  the  photographs  in  order,  and  replacing,  by  a  permanent 
process,  those  which  are  fading  before  they  go  too  far.  In  the 
Museum  there  are  some  five  or  six  dozen  portraits  of  well  known 
scientists,  very  many  of  whom  have  long  since  been  gathered  to  their 
fathers,  which  are  fading  lamentably.  They  are,  however,  in  as 
good  a  state  as  they  could  well  be  expected  to  be,  considering  that  the 
majority  of  them  have  been  taken  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
greater  number  of  them  would  copy  fairly  well  if  it  were  done  before 
they  fade  further,  particularly  if  orthochromatic  photography  were 
utilised,  for  very  little  actual  detail  has  }ret  disappeared.  Some  of 
the  portraits  are  of  men  who  have  done  much  for  photography  in  its 
earliest  days — the  late  Rev.  J.  B.  Read,  for  example,  amongst  others. 
His  is  an  admirable  likeness,  and  is  in  a  very  good  state  of  pre¬ 
servation. 


In  the  Museum  there  is  also  an  exceedingly  valuable  collection  of 
solar  and  lunar  photographs,  as  well  as  photographs  of  eclipses  by 
Mr.  Warren  de  la  Rue,  which  can  never  be  replaced.  These  are 
transparencies  on  glass,  and  are  in  a  miserable  condition,  much  of 
which  might,  no  doubt,  have  been  avoided  had  more  care  been 
bestowed  upon  them.  Much  of  the  fading,  or  rather  the  staining  of 
the  image,  appears  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  Had 
the  edges  of  the  two  glasses  been  made  and  retained  air-tight,  much 
of  the  deterioration  would  have  been  prevented.  However,  now  that 
the  injury  has  occurred,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  securing  copies  in 
their  present  condition  rather  than  let  them  be  lost  entirely.  Here, 
again,  orthochromatic  photography  would  be  of  service  in  amelio¬ 
rating,  in  the  reproductions,  much  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
pictures. 

- ❖ - — - 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

Birmingham  Meeting. 

On  Monday  evening  last  the  Masonic  Hall,  New-street,  Birmingham, 
was  crowded  to  excess  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Convention,  many  ladies  being  present.  A  selection  of 
operatic  music  was  played  by  a  string  and  wind  band  during  the  hour 
the  company  was  assembling,  and  while  they  were  inspecting  the 
various  exhibits  of  pictures  and  apparatus  arranged  around  the  hall. 
The  platform  was  tastefully  and  profusely  adorned  with  flowers.  At 
Jialf-past  seven  the  music  ceased,  and  the  Mayor,  accompanied  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  evening  (W.  Jerome  Harrison),  the  President  of  the 
Birmingham  Photographic  Society  (Dr.  Hill  Norris),  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  the  Convention  (J.  Traill  Taylor),  the  Hon.  Secre¬ 
tary  (J.  J.  Briginshaw),  and  many  others,  ascended  the  platform. 
Among  the  latter  were  Messrs.  II.  P.  Robinson,  Andrew  Pringle, 
F.  A.  Bridge,  A.  Tate,  B.  Karleese,  II.  T.  Woodward,  S.  II.  Holliday, 
W.  II.  AValker,  AV.  Rooke,  E.  II.  Jaques,  J.  H.  Pickard,  and  others, 
members  of  the  General  Council  and  Local  Committees.  Among 
those  recognised  in  the  large  audience  were  Messrs.  C.  H.  Bothamley,  G . 


Mason,  AAr.  Lang,  R.  Keene,  A.  Iladdon,  Preetwicb,  AVellington 
Hastings,  England,  Sturmey,  AVollaston,  Kidd,  W.  Cobb,  J.  Place,  lb 
Turnbull,  T.  II.  Bartleet,  J.  B.  Melson,  C.  A.  Harrison,  P.  W.  Mar¬ 
shall,  Jordan  Lloyd,  AV.  Elliott,  D.  C.  Lloyd  Owen,  W.  F.  AVade,AV. 
Doubleday,  Jonathan  Pratt,  Osmund  Airy,  J.  Collier,  Councillor 
Lancaster,  Hemming,  Bishop,  Eli  Bloor,  Manton,  R.  F.  Martinoau, 
Powell,  Rogers,  Shammon,  Wallis,  Walter,  Winkles,  Jarvis,  Jacobs, Ac. 

Letters  of  apology  for  non-attendance  were  received  from  Lord 
AVindsor,  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  Messrs.  J.  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  R. 
Chamberlain,  M.P.,  G.  Dixon,  M.P.,  AV.  Kenrick,  M.P.,  Powell 
Williams,  M.P.,  II.  AATiggin,  M.P.,  T.  C.  S.  Kynnersley,  J,  T,  Bunce, 
J.  Cartland,  II.  Ilawkes,  A.  Chamberlain,  Dr.  Dale,  &c. 

The  Chairman  said: — 

The  history  of  the  Convention  was  a  brief  one.  The  photographers  of 
the  United  States  had  met  annually  in  convention  6ince  18G9,  and  it  was 
probably  their  example  which  induced  a  distinguished  amateur,  Mr. 
Andrew  Pringle,  to  propose,  in  January,  1880,  that  a  similar  institution 
should  be  established  in  Britain.  Mr.  Pringle’s  proposal  was  carried  to  a 
practical  issue  by  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  President  of  the  Council,  and  Mr. 
J.  J.  Briginshaw,  their  Hon.  Secretary.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention  was  held  at  Derby  in  1880,  and  the  second  at  Glasgow  in  1887. 
At  Glasgow  they  had  twice  as  many  members  as  at  Derby,  and  the  present 
meeting  bade  fair  to  continue  the  rate  of  increase  in  geometrical  progres¬ 
sion.  It  was  his  pleasure  at  Glasgow  to  give  an  invitation  to  the  Con- 
vention  to  meet  in  Birmingham,  and  he  felt  no  hesitation  in  advocating 
the  claims  of  a  town  which  had  “  Forward  ”  for  its  motto.  After  referring 
to  the  work  of  the  local  committee,  and  to  the  energy  with  which  the 
secretaries  and  members  of  the  different  departments  had  conducted  their 
work,  he  said  that  such  a  meeting  as  that  would  have  been  an  impossibility 
a  few  years  ago.  Photography  was  now  so  familiar  a  fact  that  they  were 
apt  to  forget  that  their  art-science  would  not  celebrate  its  jubilee  until 
1889.  It  was  in  1839  that  Daguerre  in  France  and  Fox  Talbot  in  England 
simultaneously  announced  their  success  in  securing  pictures  by  the 
chemical  agency  of  light ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  discovery  of  the  wet 
collodion  process  by  Scott  Archer  in  1851  that  photography  could  be  said 
to  have  become  popular  and  widely  diffused.  They  were  proud  to  have 
with  them  that  evening  as  a  Birmingham  man  one  of  the  “  fathers  of 
photography,”  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Hill  Norris,  whose  collodion  dry  plates, 
introduced  in  1856,  were  the  most  successful  of  any  attempt  to  avoid  those 
inconveniences  which  had  gained  for  wet-plate  photography  the  name  of 
the  “  black  art.”  Archer’s  wet  collodion  process  reigned  supreme  from 
1851  to  1880,  when  it  was  displaced  by  gelatine  dry  plates.  With  giant 
strides  photography  had  advanced  to  the  aid  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences ; 
astronomers,  artists,  geologists,  engineers,  antiquarians,  explorers,  meteoro- 
logists,  mieroseopists,  journalists — all  found  its  aid  valuable,  nay,  indis¬ 
pensable.  To  tens  of  thousands  it  had  become  a  healthy  recreation,  and 
it  enabled  them  to  transmit  to  posterity  a  faithful  record  of  the  persons 
and  scenes  of  to-day.  He  invited  all  who  were  interested  in  photography 
to  join  their  ranks.  Of  all  the  good  which  they  hoped  would  follow  the 
Convention,  he  considered  the  most  valuable  to  be  that  personal  inter¬ 
course  between  man  and  man  for  which  the  meeting  offered  such  facilities. 
(Applause.) 

The  Mayor,  in  declaring  the  Convention  opened,  said  : — 

Three  years  ago  the  Birmingham  Photographic  Society  was  formed  by 
fifteen  members ;  no^v  it  numbered  two  hundred,  and  amongst  them 
men  of  eminence,  who  had  contributed  to  the  development  of  photo¬ 
graphic  science,  such  as  Dr.  Hill  Norris.  Although  last  year  they  selected 
for  their  Conference  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  north,  he  ventured 
to  think  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham,  though  less  romantic, 
would  satisfy  the  most  exacting  admirer  of  nature.  Birmingham  itself 
might  claim  to  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  amongst  provincial  towns  for 
the  artistic  character  of  its  buildings,  and  the  picturesqueness  of  some  of 
its  streets.  The  pastoral  scenery  of  Arley  and  Highley,  the  ancient 
towns  of  Bewdley,  Coleshill,  Stratford,  and  Warwick,  the  romantic 
scenery  of  Guy’s  Cliff,  the  historical  interest  attached  to  Kenilworth  and 
Warwick  Castles,  the  City  of  the  Three  Spires,  the  grand  Cathedral  of 
Lichfield,  all  within  an  hour’s  railway  ride  of  Birmingham,  would  offer 
plenty  of  opportunities  for  the  most  rapid  operator  and  the  most  sensitive 
plate.  This  century,  and  especially  the  last  fifty  years,  had  witnessed  a 
greater  number  of  discoveries  and  inventions  worthy  of  the  genius  of 
man  than  any  previous  period.  The  history  of  photography  encompasses 
hardly  more  than  their  generation,  and  was  perhaps  the  most  striking 
example  of  the  rapidity  of  progress  in  scientific  research.  Many  of  them 
remembered  when  the  silhouette,  the  miniature,  and  the  too  often  muti¬ 
lated  canvas,  were  the  only  means  of  bringing  home  to  them  what  their 
ancestors  had  been.  But  even  in  those  days  men  of  science  were  at  woik 
paving  the  way  for  the  new  discovery  and  its  applications.  He  alluded 
to  Davy  and  Wedgwood.  But  it  was  the  Daguerreotype,  the  partnership 
creation  of  Niepce  and  Daguerre,  which  proved  a  new  revelation  to  the 
world,  and  it  was  this  great  start  which  set  the  brains  of  all  civilised 
nations  at  work,  and  which  brought  photography  to  greater  maturity. 
It  was  perhaps  difficult  to  say  to  which  nation  belonged  the  place  o 
honour  in  this  respect.  But  they  might  safely  assert  that  England 
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icupied  a  foremost  place,  and  although  they  were  handicapped  by 
imatic  influences  over  which  they  had  no  control,  English  photographs 
ight  be  placed  side  by  side  with  those  of  other  countries  more  favoured 
7  cloudless  skies ;  whilst  as  to  optical  instruments  and  mechanical 
ipliances  England  challenged  the  world.  The  census  of  1841  did  not 
ention  the  existence  of  a  single  photographer.  In  1851  fifty-one  per¬ 
ms  plied  the  art  of  photography,  whilst  but  thirty  years  later,  in  1881, 
i  Great  Britain  there  were  7614  professional  photographers.  The 
nateur  had  played,  and  would  continue  to  play,  a  great  part  in  the 
rogress  of  photographic  science.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate 
ie  value  of  photography  and  the  changes  it  had  wrought  in  the  study  of 
stronoray  and  physical  geography.  Nothing  escaped  the  detective  eye 
:  the  lens,  and  there  was  no  truer  mirror  of  nature,  whether  on  land,  on 
•a,  or  the  spheres  above.  The  architect  and  engineer  owed  to  photo- 
:aphy  saving  of  labour,  combined  with  accuracy  of  reproduction.  He 
usted  that  that  Convention  might  be  fruitful  in  adding  to  their  know- 
dge,  and  in  stimulating  them  to  further  exertions  in  the  field  of 
lotography. 

Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor, 
■marked  that  the  Chairman  and  the  Mayor  had  respectively  em- 
•aced  such  a  wide  grasp,  and  had  taken  so  comprehensive  a  view  of 
lotography,  as  to  leave  him  but  little  to  say  concerning  the  subject 
■nerally.  He  would  therefore  confine  himself  to  the  subject  of  this 
onvention.  He  said  : — 

Once  more  have  we  met  in  Convention.  It  is  with  gratification  that 
ose  of  us  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  inception  and  furthering  the 
ogress  of  this  organization  realise  that  though  yet  young  in  years,  it 
is  already  attained  great  power  in  its  composition  and  numerical  strength, 
hen  the  walls  of  ancient  Rome  were  in  course  of  erection  by  Romulus, 
ey  were  contemptuously  leaped  over  by  his  brother  Remus.  We,  too, 
ive  had  our  Remuses-— not  strangers,  but  of  our  own  photographic 
msehold.  But  their  former  non-accord,  whether  active  or  passive,  is 
>w  rapidly  waning  away,  and  giving  place  to  a  more  healthful  and 
iendly  feeling,  now  that  our  walls  have  arisen  above  the  ground  level, 
hy,  even  the  staid  and  stolid  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  has 
:cognised  the  existence  of  this  child  of  two  years  of  age,  and  has  sent  no 
wer  than  four  delegates  to  be  present  at  this  our  Birmingham  meeting, 
i  like  manner  have  all  the  other  London  Societies  sent  their  repre- 
ntatives — the  London  and  Provincial  sending  three,  the  Camera  Club 
'e,  the  London  Photographic  Club  two,  the  North  London  two ;  and, 
rving  the  Metropolis,  several  of  the  Societies  throughout  the  provinces 
e  also  well  represented  by  special  delegates. 

Tbe  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  formed 
.  such  a  broad  basis  as  to  render  its  future  success  assured.  Having  no 
terior  motive  in  view,  no  axes  to  grind,  no  end  to  serve  but  the  benefit 
photography  and  photographers,  being  as  such  entirely  disassociated 
th  the  aspects  of  trade,  commerce,  and  literature,  and  not  choosing  to 
iow  the  distinction  between  amateur  and  professional,  those  you  have 
en  pleased  to  place  upon  the  Council  have  gone  to  their  work  with  that 
ie  sole  object  in  view,  and  have  kept  before  them  these  questions,  What 
i  ll  best  conduce  to  the  advancement  of  our  art-science,  and  effect  and 
ment  a  bond  of  social  union  between  those  who  practise  it  either  as  a 
ofession,  a  pastime,  or  a  theme  for  scientific  research  ?  In  the  Council 
setings  the  calmest  deliberations  have  prevailed,  and  all  hints  received 
im  those  outside  of  their  circle  in  furtherance  of  the  great  end  sought 
be  achieved  have  had  most  careful  and  becoming  attention  bestowed 
on  them. 

What  are  the  uses  of  a  Convention  such  as  this  ? 

Negatively  speaking,  no  other  means  exist  by  which  photographers  in 
sir  collective  capacity  can  adequately  discuss  matters  of  public  interest. 
Rile  much  may  be  effected  by  means  of  individual  Societies  and  through 
e  agencies  of  the  journals  devoted  to  the  art,  still  are  such  agencies  in- 
equate  to  the  requirements  of  the  photographer  at  large.  In  the  July 
1874  I  spent  three  days  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  with  the  late  Jabez  Hughes, 
d  we  then  fully  discussed  the  pros  and  cons  of  such  an  organization  as 
3  present,  noting  and  classifying  its  various  advantages,  which  ultimated 
his  expanding  them  in  the  form  of  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  South 
■ndon  Photographic  Society  for  the  formation  of  such  a  Congress,  and 
iulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  deal  with  the  subject — a 
nmittee  of  which  we  heard  no  more.  But  to  reply  more  positively  to 
3  question  put.  First  of  all  there  is  the  social  element,  which  ought 
t  only  not  to  be  ignored,  but  one  to  which  the  greatest  importance 
ght  to  be  attached.  Scattered  abroad  at  often  considerable  distances 
art  from  each  other  as  photographers  necessarily  are,  personal  ac- 
aintance  can  only  be  cultivated  with  some  difficulty.  What  more 
tural  than  that  one  should  desire  at  least  to  see  the  faces  of  those  whose 
mes  may  be  familiar  as  household  words  ?  And  what  an  enhanced 
■erest  is  given  to  the  articles  or  lectures  of  one  whom  we  ourselves  have 
:n>  and  with  whom  we  have  fraternised  !  We  examine  with  increased 
■asure  the  art  works  of  one  who  is  no  longer  an  abstract  idea,  so  to 
3ak,  but  one  whom  we  have  seen  in  the  body  and  talked  with  face  to 
e.  _  Again,  what  opportunities  are  afforded  in  social  converse  for 
plaining  points  replete  with  difficulty,  but  which  are  set  right  by  a  few 
rds  which  could  not  so  well  be  written. 

Ihere  is,  as  Mr.  Hughes  so  well  said,  something  speciafiy  sympa¬ 


thetic  in  the  meeting  of  those  who  come  from  distant  places  to  see  each 
other ;  the  renewed  personal  contact,  the  flash  of  the  eye,  the  tone  of  tire 
voice,  the  grasp  of  the  hand,  stimulates  men  to  thoughts  that  never 
otherwise  would  have  found  utterance.  Therefore  it  is  good  for  men  to 
assemble  together. 

There  are  many  reforms  appertaining  to  our  art  which  might  be 
effected  by  a  national  representative  body  like  this  which  it  is  out  of  the 
power  of  any  Society  individually  to  effect.  Some  of  the-e  which  I  have 
at  present  in  my  mind  relate  to  the  Copyright  Act,  including  the  regis¬ 
tration  of  pictures,  to  the  insurance  on  a  fair  basis  of  premises  dm  I  I 
to  photographic  manipulation,  and  to  a  healthful  administration  of  the 
new  Trades’  Marks  Act.  In  technics,  the  adoption  of  suitable  and 
recognised  standards  of  uniformity  in  that  standing  disgrace  to  our 
mechanics,  viz.,  lens  flange  and  other  screws,  would  form  a  topic 
within  the  scope  of  a  pronunciamento  from  a  national  association.  In 
this  let  us  learn  from  a  kindred  science,  and  ask  wdiere  is  now  the  maker 
of  microscopic  objectives  who  would  dare  to  set  up  a  standard  screw  of 
his  own  in  the  face  of  the  vast  body  of  microscopists  ? 

Of  the  value  of  combining  pleasure  with  scientific  business,  which  was 
a  paramount  consideration  when  establishing  the  Convention,  little  need 
be  said.  All  work  and  no  play  is  not  conducive  to  brightness  of  spirits. 
Photographers,  as  well  as  others,  need  their  recreation — a  recreation  in 
most  cases  impossible  for  them  to  enjoy  unless  with  camera  in  hand. 
The  pleasant  fraternisation  rendered  possible  by  outings  of  the  class  we 
contemplate,  the  friendships  formed  on  such  occasions,  the  camaraderie 
engendered,  nay,  the  very  friction  in  ways  and  methods  thus  originated, 
all  these  are  of  the  most  healthful  character,  and  fix  an  epoch  to  be 
looked  back  upon  with  pleasure  and  forward  to  with  interest.  In  short, 
“  as  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  does  the  countenance  of  a  man  his  friend.’’ 

Since  last  we  met,  one — happily  only  one — of  our  number  has  been 
removed  by  death — J.  G.  Tunny,  of  Edinburgh,  a  man  loved  and 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  has  left  us.  Others  are  absent  from 
illness,  and  among  them  A.  L.  Henderson,  who  has  been  compelled  to 
relinquish  all  active  business. 

During  the  past  year  two  phases  of  photography  have  been  prominently 
before  the  public,  and  have  in  proportion  to  their  merits  or  demerits 
met  widely  different  fates.  One  is  that  of  soi-disant  photography  in 
natural  colours,  the  process  of  charlatans,  which  through  healthy 
protest  by  teebnists  seems  to  have  been  stamped  out,  the  other  is 
the  resuscitation  of  instantaneous  nocturnal  photography  by  meaii3  of 
improved  appliances,  and  which  not  only  lives,  but  is  destined  to  be 
useful.  _  ...... 

Microscopical  photography  is  in  a  healthy  state.  Objects,  mvisib.e 
even  to  the  ordinary  possessor  of  a  popular  microscope,  arc  now  not 
only  rendered  visible  and  resolved,  but  are  capable  of  being  shown  on  a 
large  screen  by  the  demonstrating  lantern.  The  mapping  of  the  starry 
heavens,  absolutely  impossible  otherwise,  is  now  undertaken  by  our  art. 
Heavenly  bodies  quite  invisible  to  the  eye,  by  the  persistent  following  of 
them  with  the  equatorial  telescope  and  a  sensitive  plate,  are  brought  into 
a  state  of  visibility,  and  their  existence  and  places  thus  noted. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Pringle  in  a  brief  speech  replete  with  humour. 

At  this  stage  the  members  and  their  friends  adjourned  to  (ho 
dining-room  below,  where  suitable  refreshments  in  the  form  of  tea, 
coffee”  cake,  fruit,  ices,  and  other  substantiate,  had  been  provided  for 
them  by  the  managers  of  the  Convention,  after  which  a  second 
session  was  held  in  the  large  hall,  which  was  again  crowded  to 


excess. 

Hr.  Hill  Norris,  as  President  of  the  Birmingham  Photographic 
Society,  gave  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  members  of  the  Convention. 
He  said  : — 

About  1858  he  discovered  that  it  was  possible  to  make  what  at  that 
time  was  a  very  rapid  dry  plate,  that  was  to  say,  he  succeeded  in  producing  a 
plate  which  was  as  sensitive  as  the  wet  collodion  process.  The  nature  of 
that  plate  had  not,  for  reasons  over  which  he  had  no  control,  been  divulged 
to  that  day,  nor  had  it  ever  been  discovered.  About  three  years  ago, 
however,  the  Birmingham  Society  solicited  him  to  become  it>  1  resident, 
and  he  knew  that  would  mean  bringing  him  back  to  the  old  love. 
What  had  come  out  of  the  presidency  had  been  this— his  attention 
had  been  strongly  directed  to  the  subject  of  photography  and  more 
especially  to  that  branch  which  he  originally  studied.  The  result 
had  been  that  he  had  succeeded  in  producing  a  plate  as  Bensifave  U 
the  gelatine  emulsion,  and  that  plate  was  a  dry  collodion.  m  p 
had  very  many  facilities  in  use.  It  could  be  used  equa  \  ve  .  •  v,c, 
or  dry— preserved  or  unpreserved— and  in  this  respect  it  was  like  the  o  i 
collodion  process.  When  ready  for  exposure  m  the  wet  state,  it  had 
nothing  upon  it  but  pure  water.  In  this  respect  it  differed  from  the  old 
collodion  process,  which  was  bathed  in  excess  of  nitrate  of  sil  e  • 
used  as  dry  plates,  they  developed  with  greater  case  than  tin  'vet  0)°^° 
urocess  and  any  degree  of  density  was  readily  obtained.  Ii.e  deep 
shadows  or  unexposed  parts  were,  as  in  the 

as  the  glass  itself.  After  development,  and  slightly .  ",asbij7:  the 
could  be  brought  out  to  the  light  to  be  fixed  and  washed.  After  washing 
for  a  few  minutes  only  they  might  be  dried.  Left  to  t.iemselves  in  an 
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ordinary  room  they  would  dry  spontaneously  in  half  an  hour,  or  they 
might  be  dried  in  two  minutes  before  a  fire,  or  over  a  gas  jet  or  spirit 
lamp,  without  the  slightest  risk.  They  were  in  no  way  subject  to  blister¬ 
ing  or  frilling  in  the  hottest  weather.  As  the  films  could  be  wetted  with 
the  greatest  ease,  no  air  bubbles  ever  attached  themselves  to  the  surface 
during  development,  and  the  deposit  being  fine  they  bore  the  enlargement 
extremely  well.  He  exhibited  a  number  of  photographs  as  taken  by  the 
new  process,  and  which  he  said  had  not  been  touched  since  taking.  They 
need  not  take  up  the  lamentation  of  their  excellent  friend,  the  Astronomer 
Royal  of  Scotland,  and  say,  “Alas!  the  bow  of  Archer  is  broken,”  but 
rather  they  might  hope  that  it  had  been  simply  waiting  for  another 
Archer  to  try  its  tension,  and  to  send  the  arrow  home  to  its  goal. 
(Applause.) 

The  advantages  of  the  new  collodion  plates  referred  to  were 
summed  up  as  follows: — 

Can  be  used  equally  well  as  a  wet  or  dry  plate,  and  is  as  sensitive 
when  wet  as  dry.  When  wet  it  is  simply  bathed  in  water  (not  silver 
nitrate,  as  in  wet  collodion). 

The  plates  develop  with  the  ease  of  wet  collodion  with  ferrous  oxalate 
or  alkaline  pyrogallic. 

They  may  be  fixed  or  cleared  either  with  cyanide  or  hypo. 

After  development,  and  swill  under  the  tap,  they  may  be  brought  out 
into  the  light  to  be  fixed,  and  finally  washed. 

They  dry  spontaneously  in  an  ordinary  room  in  about  half  an  hour,  or 
may  be  dried  by  artificial  heat  in  about  two  minutes  without  risk. 

There  is  no  blistering  or  frilling  even  in  the  hottest  weather,  and  if 
hypo  is  used  as  the  fixing  agent,  it  may  be  got  rid  of  rapidly  by  washing 
the  plate  in  warm,  or  even  hot  water. 

As  the  plates  wet  with  great  ease,  beyond  not  receding  from  their 
surface  as  with  gelatine,  no  bubbles  of  air  ever  attach  themselves  during 
development. 

While  detail  in  shadows  is  perfectly  rendered,  parts  that  are  actually 
unexposed  remain  clear  as  the  glass.  This  gives  greater  brilliancy  in  the 
print.  Any  desired  degree  of  intensity  is  obtained. 

The  deposit  is  fine,  and  enlargement  is  well  focussed. 

Finally,  a  plate  may  be  developed,  washed  and  dried,  and  placed  in  the 
printing  frame  in  fifteen  minutes. 

A  numerous  display  of  lantern  slides  projected  on  a  screen  in  front 
of  the  audience  brought  a  successful  opening  meeting  to  a  termination 
at  eleven  o’clock. 


Tuesday,  July  24. — The  members  went  on  one  or  the  other  of  the 
following  excursions: — Arley  and  Bewdley-on-Severn,  Stratford, 
Oxford.  The  exhibition  was  numerously  attended  throughout  the 
day,  the  pictures  and  apparatus  being  well  examined. 

In  the  evening  the  members  assembled  in  the  hall,  Mr.  George 
Mason,  of  Glasgow,  presiding.  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  read  in  respective 
order  the  following  papers  by  gentlemen  who  were  unable  to  be 
present : — 

THE  MAGNESIUM  LIGHT  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  William  Bishop. 

Among  the  various  subjects  which  have  come  under  the  special  notice  of 
photographers  during  the  past  year,  few  have  attracted  so  much  attention 
as  the  reintroduction  of  magnesium  as  an  illuminant  for  photographic 
work.  “Reintroduction?”  it  may  be  said.  Yes,  “reintroduction,” 
for,  like  instantaneous  photography  and  many  other  things  which  seem 
to  the  present  generation  of  workers  to  be  “  new  ideas,”  it  is  after  all  but 
a  revival.  The  days  that  are  past  were  as  the  days  that  are,  and  constantly, 
while  thinking  of  present  (apparent)  progress  we  are  reminded  that  “there 
were  giants  in  those  days.” 

When  photography  and  magnesium  were  both  young  the  intensely 
actinic  character  of  the  light  evolved  from  the  burning  metal  attracted 
attention  and  experiment,  and  various  lamps,  Solomon’s,  Hart’s,  and 
others,  were  introduced  for  the  combustion  of  magnesium,  in  the  form  of 
a  wire  or  ribbon,  to  the  best  advantage.  The  application  of  magnesium 
filings  Jo  pyrotechnic  purposes  also  suggested  another  mode  of  use,  and 
in  1865  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  suggested  a  combination  of  the  metal  with 
chlorate  of  potash  and  other  substances  for  producing  a  brilliant  photo¬ 
graphic  light.  Even  the  modern  “  flash  ”  lamp  was  indicated,  in  a  lamp 
which  was  introduced  with  some  success  for  military  and  naval  signalling. 

But  there  were  drawbacks  and  hindrances.  The  cost  of  the  metal,  the 
long  exposures  needed  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  certain  risks 
attending  the  explosive  mixtures,  retarded  progress,  and  for  a  long  while 
the  photographic  uses  of  magnesium,  except  for  interiors  and  for  copying 
purposes,  were  very  limited. 

In  1887,  however,  owing  to  improved  methods  of  manufacture  and  the 
consequent  reduction  of  price  from  16s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  ounce,  experimenters 
were  encouraged  to  take  up  the  matter  again,  and  one  of  the  first  signs  of 
the  renewed  activity  was  the  reinvention  in  Germany  of  a  pyrotechnic 
magnesium  mixture  (patented,  of  course)  for  photographic  illumination.  * 


But  practical  chemists  and  pyrotechnists  knew  too  much  of  the  charactei 
of  such  compounds,  and  the  risks  attendant  on  their  manufacture  and  us( 
in  unpractised  hands,  and  warnings  were  freely  heard  of  dangers  to  b( 
dreaded  and  avoided. 

The  next  movement  came,  like  so  many  good  things,  from  tin  West 
About  September,  1887,  Dr.  Piffard  demonstrated  before  the  Society  oil 
Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York  a  mode  which,  as  the  result  of  ex 
periment,  he  had  devised  for  burning  magnesium  filings  in  combination 
with  guncotton,  and  a  distinct  step  in  advance  was  thereby  marked. 

But  all  these  plans  were  merely  tentative,  and  forerunners  to  the  light 
which  was  shortly  to  come.  On  the  9th  December,  1887,  The  Bbi 
Jouknal  of  Photography  published  an  account  written  for  the  Glasgow 
Photographic  Association  by  Mr.  T.  N.  Armstrong,  giving  an  account  ol 
a  series  of  experiments  carried  out  by  himself  and  Mr.  Reid,  resulting  in 
the  discovery  that  no  mode  of  burning  magnesium  yet  desciibed  pro 
duced  so  great  an  effect  as  simply  blowing  the  filings  through  a  flatnc  by 
means  of  a  tube,  he  having  used  an  ordinary  wash-bottle  for  the  purpose. 

Working  out  the  ideas  thus  suggested,  a  member  of  the  North  London 
Photographic  Society  made,  and  showed  at  the  meeting  of  that  Society  on 
the  3rd  January,  1888,  the  first  recorded  lamp  actually  produced  for  prac 
tically  producing  a  photographic  flash  light.  The  lamp,  as  then  shown, 
consisted  of  a  metal  spirit  lamp  with  two  large  flames  a  few  inches  apart, 
with  a  small  wash-bottle  so  attached  that  on  a  puff  of  air  being  sent 
through  by  an  ordinary  pneumatic  ball  a  small  quantity  of  magnesium 
was  blown  through  the  flames,  the  second  flame  ensuring  the  combustion 
of  most  of  the  powder  left  unconsumed  by  the  first.  Various  modifica 
tions  and  improvements  were  afterwards  made  and  duly  protected,  and 
the  lamp  was  then  brought  commercially  forward  as  the  “  Hart  and  Bishop 
Flash  Lamp,”  in  time  to  be  shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Photographic 
Exhibition.  Most  excellent  work  has  been  done  with  this  lamp  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  both  as  a  single  lamp  and  combined  in  numbers,  a:- 
many  as  twelve  lamps  having  been  simultaneously  discharged  by  one 
blast  of  air.  The  lamp  is  perfectly  portable,  and  places  interior  photo¬ 
graphy,  including  drawing-room  and  parlour  photography,  within  the 
reach  of  all. 

The  lamp  just  referred  to  in  its  original  form  was  fully  described  in 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  January  6,  1888,  and  the 
description  was  immediately  followed  by  the  invention  and  appearance  oi 
a  number  of  flash  lamps  embodying  its  principles  in  various  ways,  some 
even  going  to  the  length  of  trenching  upon  portions  which  were  spe 
cially  covered  by  the  provisional  protection  ;  and  of  these  lamps,  the 
following,  among  others,  are  still  before  the  photographic  public. 

The  “  Hastings  ”  lamp,  consisting  of  a  glass  tube  of  convenient  form, 
having  a  wick  of  asbestos  fibre  so  attached  to  one  end  that  on  its  being 
dipped  in  spirit  and  ignited  the  magnesium  powder  may  be  blown 
through  the  flame.  The  “  James  ”  lamp,  in  which  the  tube  conveying 
the  magnesium  is  introduced  into  the  centre  of  an  ordinary  Argand  gat 
burner,  the  powder  being  thus  projected  vertically  through  the  centre  oi 
the  hollow  flame.  The  “  Redwood  ”  lamp  invented  by  Professor  Redwood 
and  introduced  by  Messrs.  Marion,  which  consists  of  a  tin  spirit  lamp 
having  two  converging  circular  wicks,  through  each  of  which  a  charge  of 
magnesium  is  sent  into  the  centre  of  the  flames,  combining  in  one  large 
central  flash  above  the  lamp.  Stands  and  reflectors  are  also  provided. 
All  of  these  lamps,  founded  on  the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Armstrong 
and  Reid,  and  carrying  out  the  general  idea  of  construction  introduced  b; 
the  “  Hart  and  Bishop  ’’  lamp,  have  been  found  to  give  good  results,  an1 
although  the  “  magnesium  flash”  has  been  described  by  a  leading  photc 
grapher  as  a  mere  temporary  “  flash  in  the  pan,”  there  seems  reason  t 
believe  that  the  practical  results  already  reached  will  give  a  permanene  j 
and  an  extension  to  the  use  of  the  brilliant  metal  not  conceived  of  in  th 
darker  days  gone  by.  _  ,  j 

Such  a  paper  as  this  would  be  incomplete  without  reference  to  tin 
drawback  of  smoke  and  fume,  which  so  detracts  from  the  use  of  magi 
nesium  in  confined  spaces.  Early  in  the  history  of  magnesium  tin 
drawback  made  itself  felt  and  various  plans  were  adopted  to  remove  it 
Closed  lanterns,  with  glass  fronts  and  chimneys  leading  anywhere  an c 
everywhere,  were  tried,  and  have  been  tried  again.  Trapiping  chamber, 
have  also  been  adopted,  and  experiment  is  still  busy  with  the  difficulty, 
which  will  no  doubt  shortly  be  conquered.  Meanwhile,  unless  the  dis 
charges  be  frequently  repeated,  a  well  ventilated  room  or  studio  will  bt 
found  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  most  of  the  products  of  combustion,  an( 
a  temporarily  opoened  door  and  window  or  ventilator  should  not  caus' 
great  inconvenience. 

The  Chairman  said  that  with  regard  to  the  powder  light  it  hag 
never  in  his  estimation  been  quite  successful.  There  was  t  < 
objection  of  the  light  powder  or  smoke  flying  through  the  air,  anc 
also  the  heaviness  of  the  shadows  when  the  light  came  from  onj 
direction  only.  Of  course  these  could  be  obviated  by  confining  t  ij 
burning  magnesium  to  a  large  lantern  from  which  the  smoke  cou  t 
be  afterwards  withdrawn,  the  heavy  shadows  being  prevented  yj 
second  and  smaller  light.  For  night  photography  he  thought  t  er, 
was  nothing  better  than  the  pyrotechnic  composition  employed  onj 
since  by  Moule.  t  . 

Mr.  H.  M,  Hastings  had  found  a  slight  difficulty  arising  from  1 
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greater  coarseness  of  the  grains  of  powder  at  present,  compared  with 
what  it  had  formerly  been. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  said  that  it  could  be  rendered  finer  by  means  of 
the  pestle  and  mortar. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Harrison  referred  to  the  admixture  with  magnesium  of 
bodies  rich  in  oxygen,  and  said  that  quite  recently  in  the  course  of  his 
reading,  he  had  seen  wood  powder  recommended  for  that  purpose. 
The  substance  named  he  was  not  acquainted  with  and  was  American. 

Other  members  spoke,  and  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  seemed  to  be 
that  there  were  numerous  occasions  on  which  the  magnesium  light 
would  be  very  serviceable.  _ 


SIZE  AND  SHAPE  AS  FACTORS  IN  ARTISTIC 
REPRESENTATION. 

By  Edward  Dun  mo  re. 

Many  of  those  who  have  but  a  slight  knowledge  of  picture  making,  more 
sspecially  beginners  in  photography,  may  think  so  long  as  the  subject  is 
artistically  composed  the  size  or  shape  can  signify  but  very  little,  other 
than  that  the  larger  it  is  the  more  important  it  becomes.  The  fallacy  of 
this  idea  will,  on  due  consideration,  be  clearly  seen,  size  of  itself  altering 
the  composition,  by  reason  of  details  that  are  inconspicuous  or  scarcely 
noticeable  in  the  small  work  becoming  points  of  interest  in  larger  ones, 
diallenging  attention  and  altering  the  artistic  effect.  The  failure  of  en¬ 
gagements  to  give  satisfaction  is  in  many  cases  alone  owing  to  this  altera- 
,ion  in  size.  As  a  rule  a  picture  does  not  lose  its  artistic  qualities  by 
reduction,  unless  the  original  is  one  without  effective  massing  of  lights 
ind  shadows,  owing  its  effect  to  conspicuous  detail  that  by  being  made 
smaller  loses  its  claims  to  attention,  and  the  work  becomes  monotonous. 

Nearly  all  enlargements  of  landscape  views  require  a  considerable 
imount  of  foreground  cut  away,  more  especially  those  in  which  a  roadway 
>r  unbroken  space  of  greensward  forms  the  chief  portion.  In  the  smaller 
)icture  it  may  seem  unimportant,  and  possibly  is  so,  but  in  the  enlarge- 
nent  becomes  a  veritable  eyesore ;  and  this  is  entirely  owing  to  alteration 
n  size,  and  will  be  most  readily  appreciated.  This  alteration,  most  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  foreground,  takes  place  over  the  whole  picture  with  more 
ir  less  damaging  results.  In  the  original  photograph  this  fault  is  not  so 
apparent,  as  the  appearance  on  the  focussing  screen  is  a  guide  to  the 
iffect.  This  fact  indicates  the  use  of  an  opaque  mask  over  the  ground- 
'lass  of  the  exact  shape  and  size  the  resulting  picture  is  desired  to  be,  if 
t  is  to  be  less  than  the  full  size  of  the  focussing  screen.  It  is  remarkable 
he  ease  with  which  experienced  photographers  may  be  thrown  out  of 
heir  calculations  in  composing  a  picture  if  it  is  to  be  much  less  than  the 
icreen,  if  no  mask  is  used.  A  man  may  take  out  a  quarter-plate  camera 
ind  bring  home  a  beautiful  series  of  pictures  ;  another  working  with 
arge  apparatus  on  the  identically  same  views  may  not  have  a  picture 
vorth  the  plate  it  is  on,  although  he  may  have  fixed  his  tripod  on  the 
ixact  spots  from  which  the  small  pictures  were  successfully  taken.  I  be- 
ieve  this  is  a  generally  acknowledged  fact,  and  we  often  hear  the  remark 
hat  such  and  such  subjects  are  only  suitable  for  small  plates.  This 
•estriction,  although  generally  correct,  will  not  always  apply,  and  beau- 
iful  pictures  may  be  made  up  to  any  scale  of  the  same  subject;  one 
>articular  size  will,  in  all  probability,  be  more  satisfactory  than  any  of  the 
/thers.  It  is  especially  noticeable  that  in  large  work  carefully  arranged, 
hat  directly  the  proportions  of  the  picture  are  altered  an  unpleasant 
ffect  is  induced.  There  is  of  course  considerable  difference  in  merely 
Jtering  the  size  and  the  proportion  of  a  picture,  as  already  pointed  out, 
.nd  it  is  well  not  to  confuse  the  effects. 

With  regard  to  portraiture,  the  size  of  the  figure  in  relation  to  the  area 
I  the  picture  has  much  to  do  with  effective  representation.  In 
)ortrait  painting  definite  sized  canvases  are  employed  that  are  known  by 
xperience  to  be  of  the  best  or  most  suitable  proportions.  Suppose,  for 
xample,  we  take  a  Kit-cat  canvas  and  make  the  head  of  the  portrait  an 
nch  more  or  less  than  the  usual  size ;  in  one  instance  it  will  look  too 
arge  for  the  space,  and  in  the  other  puny  and  insignificant.  This  im- 
>ression  of  unfitness  insensibly  influences  the  artist,  and  probably  without 
nuch  thought  he  keeps  his  figures  to  the  proper  scale.  The  best  shape 
>f  a  picture  as  regards  its  boundary  lines  depends  entirely  on  the  subject, 
-nd  it  is  a  very  usual  occurrence  for  the  canvas  to  be  altered  in  size 
iter  the  picture  is  painted,  so  difficult  it  is  to  decide  at  the  onset  the  best 
apportions  to  adopt.  If  this  is  the  case  with  those  who  can  deliberately 
nake  their  pictures  and  alter  from  time  to  time  as  they  see  fit,  how 
mmeasurably  greater  are  the  difficulties  under  which  a  photographer 
forks,  and  the  well  nigh  impossibility  of  getting  the  very  best  size  and 
apportion  until  the  picture  is  carefully  studied  at  home.  In  his  case 
here  can  be  nothing  added  to  the  landscape,  his  only  resource  is  to  trim 
iowm  There  is  a  natural  reluctance  with  most  photographers  whose 
legatives  are  without  blemish,  as  negatives,  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of  the 
mage  for  the  sake  of  improving  the  picture.  From  an  artistic  point  of 
iew  the  mischievous  custom  of  definite  sizes  is  to  be  deplored. 

The  idea  of  giving  as  much  picture  as  possible  on  a  certain  sized  plate 
fith  reference  to  little  else  than  quantity,  has  been  part  of  the  education  of 
he  photographer,  and  I  think  it  is  greatly  to  his  credit  that  he  has 
nanaged  to  conform  to  this  in  the  admirable  manner  he  has  done. 


Thought  and  deliberation  are  considered  essential  to  all  other  picture 
making  processes  than  photography,  and  perhaps  no  profession  allows  its 
disciples  less  opportunity  of  exercising  these  qualities  than  photography 
does.  The  short  time  generally  at  the  disposal  of  the  photographer  in 
making  a  picture  is  one  great  reason  for  finally  deciding  the  shape  and 
proportions  of  the  picture  after  it  is  taken,  instead  of  making  a  hard  and 
fast  rule  that  the  subject  must  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  size  of  the 
plate  used.  As  to  the  shape  of  pictures,  very  much  depends  on  the 
subject,  and  something  on  the  taste  of  the  producer.  In  landscape, 
circular  or  square  shapes  are  generally  less  pleasing  than  oval  or  oblong. 
An  absolute  square  for  any  subject  is  seldom  most  suitable.  Fancy 
shapes  of  any  kind  are  best  avoided.  We  require  the  boundary  of  a 
picture  to  be  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  subject.  The  subject  should  be 
picturesque  in  composition,  with  a  few  straight  lines  possessing  variety  and 
balance,  and  its  boundary  lines  simple  and  symmetrical. 

In  trimming  a  picture,  the  width  of  the  foreground  should  be  carefully 
adjusted.  Nothing  looks  worse  than  to  see  a  house  or  figure  standing  on 
the  margin  of  the  subject  apparently  sunk  into  the  mount  and  hidden. 
It  is  a  mistake,  again,  to  give  too  wide  a  space  of  foreground,  as  this 
suggests  a  hill  where  there  is  none.  The  use  of  wide  angle  lense3  is  apt 
to  give  the  impression  of  undue  importance  to  near  objects,  dwarfing  the 
distance  and  mid-distance,  an  impression  unfortunately  conveyed  by 
most  photographs  that  are  otherwise  unexceptionable ;  we  should  there¬ 
fore  steer  clear  of  the  mistake  of  exaggerating  this  effect,  which  giving 
undue  prominence  to  the  foreground  undoubtedly  does.  Distance  is  more 
effectively  rendered  by  a  narrow,  long  picture  than  by  one  of  square 
shape.  Space  added  to  the  foreground  apparently  diminishes  ihe  distance ; 
on  this  account  a  narrow  angle  lens  gives  a  better  rendering  of  distance 
than  a  wide  angle  will,  unless  a  greater  part  of  the  foreground  is  trimmed 
off.  Of  course  we  know  that  in  either  case  the  perspective  is  correct,  it 
being  only  necessary  to  view  the  picture  at  a  suitable  distance.  This  I 
do  not  suppose  will  ever  be  practically  or  generally  adopted,  every  one 
looking  at  and  examining  a  picture  from  the  point  of  sight  he  usually 
examines  everything  else,  and  at  which  distance  he  can  see  with  the 
greatest  comfort  to  himself.  It  is,  therefore,  unadvisable  to  produce 
effects  that  require  scientifically  looking  at  to  see  correctly. 

One  other  little  point  in  trimming  a  picture  is,  if  a  figure  coming  near 
or  on  the  margin  should  be  left  intact  or  partially  cut  away  if  there  is 
any  doubt  about  the  shape  of  the  picture.  Some  artists  make  a  point  of 
painting  a  portion  of  a  figure  in  order  to  give  effect,  or  rather  suggestion, 
of  greater  space,  say  to  the  interior  of  a  building ;  others,  again,  think 
the  figure  should  be  given  in  its  entirety.  However,  much  depends  on  the 
subject,  but  for  photographs  my  inclination  is  to  render  the  figure  wholly, 
if  possible,  or  omit  it  altogether.  In  some  instantaneous  street  views  we 
sometimes  see  a  row  of  heads  along  the  lower  margin  of  the  picture  like 
so  many  footballs,  which,  I  presume,  would  not  have  been  intentionally 
introduced  if  the  photographer  could  have  had  his  choice,  but  being 
there  could  not  be  avoided  except  by  trimming  the  picture  down,  a 
sacrifice  evidently  too  great  to  make,  so  they  remain  as  an  example  of 
definition  to  the  margin. 

To  sum  up,  I  would  say  that  all  photographs  are  imperfect,  no  matter 
how  beautiful,  if  they  can  be  improved  by  trimming.  Spare  the  knife 
and  spoil  the  picture. 

Mr.  Sershall  considered  that,  as  a  rule,  photographers  did  not  take 
perspective  sufficiently  into  consideration.  They  appeared,  in  most 
cases,  to  use  the  camera  at  its  full  height  on  the  stand.  He  instanced 
a  case  in  which  two  photographs  were  taken  of  a  scene  across  a  river  ; 
one  of  them  was  taken  from  the  stanl  when  elevated  at  its  greatest 
height,  producing  a  broad,  obtrusive  mass  of  water  in  the  foreground, 
which  destro}red  the  effect.  In  the  other  the  camera,  at  his  sugges¬ 
tion,  was  lowered  to  within  two  feet  of  the  ground,  by  which  a 
beautiful  foreground  of  sedges  was  obtained,  and  the  width  of  the 
river  very  greatly  diminished. 

Mr.  R.  Keene  had  frequently  to  adopt  the  course  recommended  by 
Mr.  Sershall.  He  spoke  of  the  mischief  in  pictorial  composition 
resulting  from  the  indiscrim  in  at  ing  employment  of  lenses  embracing 
too  wide  an  angle  of  view'. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  said  that  something  might  be  said  of  an  elevated 
standpoint  from  the  public’s  point  of  view.  None  of  them  were  in 
the  habit  of  looking  at  a  favourite  scene  from  such  a  low  elevation  as 
two  feet,  and  such  a  photograph  would  not  really  represent  the  scene 
as  they  were  accustomed  to  see  it. 

Mr.  S.  G.  B.  Wollaston,  replying  to  a  statement  that  an  enlarg'  1 
print  from  a  small  one  ought  to  convey  precisely  the  same  idea  to  the 
spectator  as  the  smaller  one,  said  that  although  the  actual  proportions 
were  identical  in  both,  yet  the  diminished  size  of  certain  portion?  in 
the  smaller  picture  caused  them  to  be  largely  overlooked,  yet  when 
enlarged,  and  thus  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  spectator,  the) 
•were  often  found  to  be  obtrusive  and  offensive.  .  , 

Mr.  Harrison  cited  an  instance  bearing  out  this  view.  A  friend  et 
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liis  who  took  charming  little  views  with  a  quarter-plate  camera  was 
induced  to  obtain  one  of  much  larger  dimensions,  with  this  result,  that 
he  was  dissatisfied  with  precisely  the  same  pictures  which,  when  taken 
on  a  smaller  scale,  had  given  so  much  satisfaction. 

Mr.  E.  Howard  Jaques,  referring  to  an  observation  by  Mr.  Bridge, 
said  it  was  the  duty  of  the  photographic  artist  to  educate  the  public 
so  that  they  should  like  views  taken  from  a  correct  pictorial  elevation, 
even  if  it  reproduced  a  subject  in  a  slightly  unfamiliar  manner,  as  seen 
by  them  from  the  usual  elevation  of  the  eyes. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  humorously  remarked  that  there  was  a  time 
when  every  one  of  those  present,  including  Mr.  Bridge,  witnessed 
scenery  from  an  elevation  not  greatly  exceeding  two  feet  above  the 
ground  level. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  11  iff  condemnatory  of  lenses  having 
too  wide  an  angle,  unless  when  used  with  judgment, 

Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  announced  the  subjects  of  several  papers  that 
would  be  read  the  following  (Wednesday)  evening,  and  hoped  the 
members  would  return  early  from  their  excursions,  as  there  was  much 
business  to  be  transacted  on  that  occasion. 


At  the  close  a  lantern  exhibition  was  given,  the  subjects  being 
mainly  views  of  the  localities  that  were  to  be  visited  the  following 
day  on  the  various  excursions. 


[  By  Telegraph.] 

Birmingham ,  Thursday  Morning. 

The  members  yesterday  divided  themselves  into  various  parties ;  some 
went  on  excursions  to  Kenilworth  and  Coventry,  others  to  Warwick 
and  Guy’s  Cliff,  Worcester  and  Malvern,  while  a  considerable 
number  elected  to  remain  in  Birmingham  and  visit  several  factories 
and  workshops  for  which  special  permission  had  been  obtained. 
Among  these  were  Gillott’s  Steel  Pen  Factory,  and  several  of  the 
more  noted  factories  devoted  to  brass  works,  glass  making,  &c. 

In  the  evening,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Norris,  papers  were 
read  by — 

B.  J.  Edwards,  On  Isochromatic  Photography . 

AY.  Harding  Warner,  A  Plea  for  Greater  Vertical  Height  in  the 
Stereoscopic  Slide. 

- ^ - 

COPYRIGHT  OF  A  PHOTOGRAPH. 

No  doubt  most  of  your  readers  are  aware  that  before  the  year  1862 
no  copyright  existed  in  a  photograph  or  in  any  works  of  art.  In  that 
year  an  Act  was  passed  giving  a  copyright  to  a  photographer  for  his 
natural  life  and  seven  years  afterwards.  Since  that  date  several  Acts 
have  been  passed  upon  copyrights  and  many  cases  decided. 

It  would  appear  from  a  perusal  of  the  text-books,  that  if  a  photo¬ 
graph  is  taken  by  the  order  of  the  sitter  that  the  copyright  of  the 
negative  is  in  the  sitter,  or  in  other  cases  in  the  person  who  gave  the 
order,  although  some  of  the  authorities  say  that  the  property  of  the 
glass  upon  which  the  negative  is  taken  is  in  the  photograph.  This, 
however,  appears  to  be  an  anomaly,  as  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  best 
authorities  of  the  present  day  that  the  property  of  the  negative  and 
the  copyright  is  vested  in  the  person  who  gave  the  order,  and  not 
divided  between  the  customer  and  the  photographer.  In  the  case  of 
a  photograph  not  on  com  mission  or  order,  as  where  a  photograph  of 
some  celebrated  actress  is  by  permission  taken,  if  the  photographer 
wishes  to  have  the  copyright  be  must  reserve  his  right  in  writing,  or 
else  the  copyright  will  be  in  the  sitter,  although  the  sitter  did  not 
expressly  order  the  photograph  to  be  taken. 

A  copyright  is,  however,  of  no  value  until  the  photograph,  or 
description  thereof,  has  been  registered  in  the  ordinary  way  at 
Stationers’  Hall,  and  no  action  is  maintainable,  or  are  penalties  re¬ 
coverable,  until  this  is  done,  and,  of  course,  the  cause  of  action  must 
have  arisen  after  the  copyright  has  been  registered;  but  it  is  not 
■necessary  that  the  original  proprietor  should  have  registered  any 
register,  and  upon  registering  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
day  of  publication  must  be  stated  at  the  time  of  registration.  In 
some  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  register  the  name,  title,  or  description,  of 
the  photograph,  but  it  certainly  is  the  wisest  course  to  register  a  copy 
or  a  sketch  of  the  photograph  itself. 

As  to  the  assignment  of  a  copyright,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  the  same  must  be  in  writing  to  be  of  any  validity,  and  the  same 
remarks  apply  to  a  license  to  publish  or  use  a  copyright. 


It  appears  still  rather  uncertain  as  to  whether  the  photographer 
obtains  a  copyright  after  lie  lias  taken  a  photograph  of  an  oil  painting, 
&c.  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn,  in  Graves’s  case,  when  deciding  whether 
a  photograph  of  an  oil  painting  was  an  infringement  of  the  artist’s 
copyright,  said,  “That  it  was  difficult  to  say  what  was  meant  by  an 
original  photograph,  ns  all  photographs  are  copies  of  some  object,  as  a 
painting  or  a  statue ;  but  it  seems  to  be  that  a  photograph  taken  from 
a  picture  is  an  original  photograph,  in  so  far  that  to  copy  it  is  an 
infringement.  Although  it  is  unlawful  to  copy  the  photogTaph  or 
negative,  it  is  permitted  to  copy  the  subject  matter  of  the  photograph 
by  taking  another  photograph.” 

It  must,  however,  be  clearly  understood  that  to  copy  any  picture, 
drawing,  engraving,  or  etching,  by  the  process  of  photography,  the 
copyright  of  which  is  protected,  is  an  infringement.  As  to  the  copyright 
of  a  foreign  photograph  sold  both  abroad  and  here  the  same  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  International  Copyright  Act,  provided  first  of  all  that  it 
was  published  in  one  of  the  countries  to  which  the  Act  applies,  and, 
secondty,  that  it  was  registered  here  within  three  months  of  its  pub¬ 
lication  abroad. 

The  remedies  for  an  infringement  are  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
wrong-doer,  an  account  of  the  amount  he  has  made  by  the  sale  of  the 
copies,  and  an  action  for  damages,  or  proceedings  before  the  magis¬ 
trates  for  penalties.  AYill.  F.  Beniiam. 


GELATINO-BROMIDE  VERSUS  AVET  COLLODION  FOR 
LANTERN  TRANSPARENCIES. 

Y. 

It  very  often  happens  when  going  to  print  a  transparency  from  a 
negative  made  on  a  gelatine  dry  plate,  that  before  the  best  result  can 
possibly  be  attained  the  negative  requires  some  dodging  or  doctoring. 
A  ery  seldom  indeed  is  a  negative  found  that  does  not  yield  better 
results  when  so  treated.  In  my  last  I  referred  to  the  shielding  of  the 
negative,  a  very  good  alternative  in  what  I  may  term  broad  working 
such  as  I  described,  but  circumstances  will  arise  when  the  best  results 
can  only  be  attained  by  subjecting  the  negative  to  such  treatment  as 
blocking  out,  and  at  other  times  strengthening  certain  parts  that  do 
not  print  up  in  harmony  with  the  rest. 

Now  still  confining  myself  to  the  same  negative  as  I  described  in  my 
last,  I  shall  proceed  to  speak  of  a  method  of  dodging  or  doing  up  a 
negative  whereby  much  better  results  can  be  obtained  than  would  be 
the  case  were  the  negative  printed  from  straight  away. 

In  the  negative  in  question  the  smoke  is  seen  issuing  from  the 
smoke  stack  in  dense  volumes,  and  in  places  the  sky  does  not  print 
satisfactorily.  To  attempt  to  block  out  this  sky  with  black  varnish  with¬ 
out  in  some  way  dealing  with  the  smoke  would  not  be  satisfactory, 
because  there  would  be  a  hard  line  round  the  edges  of  the  smoke  that 
would  be  most  disagreeable  when  the  transparency  was  projected  on 
the  screen.  Black  varnish  is  a  most  useful  article  for  blocking  out, 
and  in  my  practice  I  use  it  largely,  especially  so  in  negatives  of 
architectural  subjects ;  but  in  cases  like  the  present  where  the 
gradations  go  gradually  from  one  thing  to  another,  such  as  the  smoke 
in  this  case,  gently  softening  down  and  spreading  out  from  dense 
masses  to  a  misty  appearance,  some  other  means  must  be  found 
than  black  varnish.  A  negative  of  this  kind  at  first  gave  me  some 
bother,  but  I  overcame  the  difficulty,  and  now  in  such  a  case  I 
invariably  use  ground-glass  varnish  and  blacklead.  I  flood  the  glass 
side  of  the  negative  with  the  ground-glass  varnish,  and  when  this  is 
quite  well  set  and  hard,  I  take  a  bit  of  soft  kid  and  a  little  powdered 
blacklead,  the  softer  the  better,  and  rub  gently  or  lightly  round  the 
edges  of  the  smoke,  and  then  lay  it  on  thicker  and  denser  on  those  parts 
requiring  more  opacity.  By  this  means  the  smoke  appears  just  to 
blend  away.  t  . 

In  some  cases  I  have  seen  a  similar  result  obtained  by  using  cotton 
wool  to  blend  these  hard  lines,  but  I  prefer  the  blacklead  and  ground- 
glass  varnish. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  gelatine  negative  yields  a  perfect  sky,  or  even 
one  that  will  print  at  all  satisfactorily  without  some  dodging  ;  in  this 
case,  also,  it  is  wonderful  what  can  be  done  with  a  little  bit  of  kid  and 
blacklead.  Should  the  negative  have  a  thin  sky  but  still  wr 
tolerably  well  defined  clouds,  a  judicious  application  of  the  bit  of  In 
in  the  way  of  strengthening  will  work  wonders.  In  some  cases  o 
this  kind  it  is  best  to  apply  the  lead  on  the  film  side  of  the  negative 
without  using  ground-glass  varnish.  _  . 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  mast,  or  ropes,  or  rigging,  project  over 
the  sky  line,  and  were  black  varnish  to  be  used  to  block  out  it  wou 
require  very  delicate  work  indeed  to  trace  along  without  overlapping? 
an  operation  not  one  in  a  hundred  is  capable  of  performing  m  fftC  1 
is  a  feat  well  nigh  impossible.  In  such  a  case  I  have  another  way  o 
getting  density.  I  add  a  little  chrysoidine  to  some  varnish  and  floo 
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the  glass  side,  and  then  when  the  varnish  is  thoroughly  set  and  hard,  I 
take  a  pair  of  parallel  rulers  and  with  a  darning  needle  I  rule  out  or 
scratch  out  the  varnish  over  the  ropes,  or  such  other  fine  places  as 
require  this  treatment.  But  there  is  no  end  to  the  dodging  up  of  a 
negative,  and  I  could  fill  pages  alone  on  this  subject.  Still,  I  consider 
it  very  necessary  to  draw  my  readers’  attention  to  this  point,  because 
it  is  a  very  important  one  in  the  class  of  work  we  are  considering, 
for  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained  in  transparency  printing, 
then  the  negative  must  be  carefully  studied  and  treated  beforehand. 
It  is  really  wonderful  what  an  improvement  follows  such  treatment.  I 
often  study  for  hours  how  a  negative  can  be  improved  before  1 
attempt  to  pull  a  print  off.  Such  labour,  I  can  assure  my  readers,  is 
well  spent,  for  it  makes  the  after  manipulations  so  much  easier,  and 
tends  to  give  a  degree  of  pleasure  when  at  the  stage  of  development 
these  delightful  little  pictures  are  seen  coming  up  in  proper  gradation 
of  one  part  to  another,  a  result  almost  impossible  of  attainment 
otherwise. 

Some  operators  invariably  place  a  sheet  of  ground-glass  between 
the  negative  and  the  window  when  working.  This  is  necessary  when 
any  building  intervenes,  but  in  cases  where  the  sky  can  be  reached  I 
have  found  it  quite  unnecessary  to  use  ground-glass.  Care,  however, 
must  be  observed  that  no  trees  or  chimneys  form  a  background  to  the 
negative. 

In  my  practice  I  use  a  short  focus  rapid  symmetrical,  and  get  on 
best  when  working  with  plenty  of  light.  I  mean  I  seldom  stop  down 
lower  than  /x,  and  of  course  my  exposures  vary  considerably  accord¬ 
ing  to  density  and  colour  of  negative,  light,  See.,  but  a  little  practice 
soon  enables  the  beginner  to  strike  with  much  accuracy  his  exposures. 
For  in  working  with  collodion  a  second  or  two  is  not  of  much 
consequence  one  way  or  another,  as  when  working  with  gelatino- 
bromide. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  how  I  arrange  to  develop.  Of 
course  I  should  never  dream  of  developing  my  collodion  pictures  in 
the  same  sink  as  my  dry  plates.  I  find  a  much  better  way  is  to  get 
an  old  kitchen  table,  and  a  good  large,  old,  discoloured  porcelain  dish, 
the  larger  the  better.  Over  the  kitchen  table  I  spread  some  clean 
newspaper,  and  on  the  table  I  have  all  my  chemicals  carefully 
arranged.  My  water  supply  is  a  tin  can  elevated  on  four  legs  with  a 
tap  that  projects  over,  and  runs  into  the  dish.  My  light  is,  as  often 
as  anything,  a  common  candle  shielded  with  a  sheet  of  ground-glass. 
In  this  work  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  plenty  of  light  to  see 
what  is  being  done,  and  the  ordinary  dark  room  for  dry  plates  is  not 
at  all  suitable  for  transparency  work ;  but  on  this  point  I  will  have 
more  to  say  when  I  come  to  describe  the  mode  of  development.  I 
well  remember  a  friend  of  mine  one  day  getting  it  hot  from  his  wife 
for  making  the  Jawbox  in  a  dreadful  plight.  Poor  soul !  he  was  one 
of  the  dirty  workers,  and  splashed  everything  right  and  left. 

There  is  nothing  better  than  a  common  kitchen  table  and  an  old 
discoloured  dish  to  develop  in,  and  when  the  dish  is  pretty  full  get  it 
emptied  outside.  * 

In  my  next  I  shall  refer  in  detail  to  the  chemicals  required,  Sec. 

T.  N.  Armstrong. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  OPTICS  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Birmingham  Photographic  Society.] 

I  once  had  a  query  propounded  to  me  by  an  amateur  (a  lady)  which 
was,  “Why  is  it  necessary  to  use  a  lens  to  take  a  photograph?  ’’  As  a 
matter  of  fact  a  lens  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  or,  rather,  I  should 
say  that  a  photograph  can  be  taken  without  a  lens.  You  have  all 
heard  of  pinhole  photographs,  which  are  taken  by  allowing  the  light 
to  reach  the  plate  through  a  very  small  hole  placed  in  the  position 
usually  occupied  by  the  lens.  Remembering  that  light  travels  in  a 
straight  line,  the  rays  which  reach  the  hole  from  the  bottom  of  an 
object  or  the  foreground  will  pass  through  and  fall  on  the  upper  part 
of  this  surface;  similarly,  rays  from  the  upper  part  of  the  object 
reach  the  lower  part  of  the  receiving  surface  only,  each  part  of  the 
receiving  surface  having  a  view  of  a  very  small  part  of  the  object. 
This  will  also  explain  the  inversion  of  the  image  which  puzzles  many 
novices.  This  pinhole  performance  is  very  slow,  inasmuch  as  the 
light  which  gets  through  it  is  very  small  in  quantity,  and,  to  the  end 
of  obtaining  more  light,  we  substitute  for  it  a  lens. 

To  show  what  the  lens  does,  we  will  suppose  the  pinhole  enlarged 
to  (say)  one  inch,  when  it  will  be  evident  we  shall  not  get  any  image 
at  all,  as  the  rays  from  any  given  point  (as  here)  will  be  spread  oyer 
more  than  an  inch  of  the  screen.  Placing  in  this  position  a  lens  which 
receives  at  every  part  of  its  surface  rays  from  this  point,  it  transmits 
the  greater  part  of  these  rays  to  one  point,  the  focus,  and  we  get 
definition  (or  any  image)  again.  The  rays  of  light  in  passing  through 
the  lens  are  turned  out  of  the  straight  course  which  they  would  have 


pursued,  and  the  shape  of  the  lens  is  so  arranged  that  the  rays  from 
one  particular  point  are  brought  together  again.  This  turning  aside 
or  bending  of  the  rays  of  light  is  called  refraction,  and  occurs  when 
light  passes  into  a  medium  of  different  density.  If  we  take  two 
parallel  lines  to  represent  a  section  of  a  piece  of  glass,  we  may  re¬ 
present  rays  of  light  falling  on  the  surface  so  that  these  rays  of  light 
as  they  enter  the  glass  are  deflected  from  the  straight  line ;  and, 
again,  as  they  emerge,  are  deflected  back,  and  pursue  a  course  parallel 
to  their  original  one.  But  if  we  take  away  the  parallelism  of  the  two 
sides  of  the  glass,  we  alter  the  course  of  the  rays  to  the  same  extent. 
If  we  make  one  side  of  the  glass  convex,  then  a  ray  striking  the 
bottom  will  be  bent  upwards,  owing  to  the  angle  at  which  it  strikes 
the  outer  or  anterior  surface  of  the  glass. 

►Similarly,  other  rays  from  the  same  point  falling  on  other  parts  of 
the  surface  of  the  lens  are  refracted  to  tne  same  part.  Now,  although 
this  gives  you  a  correct  idea  of  the  action  of  a  lens,  there  are  practi¬ 
cally  various  corrections  necessary  to  fit  it  for  photographic  use.  The 
first  of  these  we  will  take  is  the  correction  for  achromatism,  or 
chromatic  aberration.  If  you  take  an  ordinary  common  magnifying 
or  reading  glass  and  look  at  any  object  with  it,  you  will  find  those 
portions  of  the  object  seen  at  the  margin  of  the  lens  to  be  fringed 
with  colours.  These  are  prismatic  or  rainbow  colours,  and  are  caused 
by  the  separation  of  the  component  parts  of  the  rays  of  light  in  their 
passage  through  the  glass.  White  light  is  composed  of  all  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow,  and  these  different  colours  are  refracted  in  different 
degrees  in  their  passage  through  glass.  As  you  are  aware,  when  light 
falls  at  a  suitable  angle  on  the  surface  of  a  prism,  it  is  completely 
resolved  on  its  emergence,  the  violet  rays  being  bent  out  of  their 
course  much  more  than  the  red,  the  extent  to  which  the  red  and 
violet  are  separated  being  called  the  angle  of  dispersion.  This  occurs 
in  a  lesser  degree  with  a  lens-shaped  piece  of  glass,  and  renders  it 
unsuitable  for  photographic  purposes.  We  have,  however,  in  the 
different  sorts  of  glass  the  means  of  correcting  this,  for  by  suitably 
combining  flint  and  crown  glass  in  a  lens,  the  dispersive  power  is 
nullified  or  balanced,  the  refraction  alone  remaining.  A  lens  thus 
corrected  by  taking  advantage  of  the  varying  dispersive  powers  of 
different  sorts  of  glass  is  called  achromatic.  There  are  various  forms 
of  achromatising  used,  all  having  the  same  practical  result. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  what  is  called  spherical 
aberration.  If  you  take  an  ordinary  view  lens,  and  take  away  the 
diaphragm  from  the  front  or  anterior  surface  of  it,  you  will  get  no 
focus  to  speak  of.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  rays  of  light  which 
fall  on  the  marginal  portions  of  the  lens  are  brought  to  a  focus  at  a 
point  nearer  to  the  lens  than  the  rays  which  fall  on  the  central 
portion  of  the  lens  surface.  To  obtain  sharpness  we  shall  have  to 
take  means  to  prevent  the  marginal  rays  from  interfering  with  the 
central  ones,  and  vice  versa.  This  we  accomplish  by  placing  a  stop  or 
diaphragm  a  little  vray  in  front  of  the  lens.  Now  we  find  that  the 
light  which  comes  from  the  centre  of  the  view  or  object  passes  only 
through  the  centre  of  the  lens,  and  forms  the  central  portion  of  the 
image,  the  rays  which  before  fell  on  the  margin  of  the  lens  being 
stopped.  The  light  which  comes  from  the  outer  portion  of  the  object 
is  in  the  same  way  debarred  access  to  the  central  part  of  the  lens,  and 
passes  only  through  the  margin  of  the  lens.  The  centre  of  the  picture 
is  thus  formed  entirely  by  the  light  which  passes  through  the  centre 
of  the  lens,  while  the  outer  portions  are  exclusively  produced  from  the 
margin  of  the  lens.  If  we  could  use  the  lens  without  a  stop,  we 
should  naturally  gain  rapidity,  as  the  stop  cuts  off  a  considerable 
portion  of  light,  but  it  is  impracticable  to  do  without  it. 

The  relation  between  the  size  of  stop  and  focal  length  of  the  lens  is 
called  the  angular  aperture,  and  this  proportion  regulates  the  rapidity 
or  slowness  of  the  lens  ;  thus  it  is  expressed  as  which  means  that 
the  stop  is  of  the  length  of  focus  of  the  lens  ;  if  the  focus  of  a  lens  18 
eight  inches,  a  half-inch  stop  will  be  -lX,  a  stop  half  the  diameter  of  this 
will  be  -g4,  or  -SV  part  of  the  focus  of  lens,  and  will  be  four  times 
as  slow,  as  only  one-fourth  of  the  light  passes  through  it  as  through 
the  half-inch  one.  This  is  practically  an  absolute  rule  for  all  sorts  and 
sizes  of  lenses. 

A  few  -words  as  to  where  to  measure  from  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
The  place  to  measure  from  is  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens.  In  a 
plano-convex  it  is  on  the  curved  surface;  in  an  equal-sided  double 
convex  it  is  in  the  middle  ;  and  in  a  meniscus  it  is  beyond  the  curved 
surface.  These  single  achromatic  lenses  are  commonly  called  view  or 
landscape  lenses.  For  portraiture  they  are  not,  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions,  so  suitable,  on  account  of  their  want  of  rapidity  a.'?  compare 
with  portrait  combinations.  Another  class  of  subject  for  which  they 
are  unsuitable  is  architecture  or  buildings,  as  they  have  a  defect  ca  .ec 
marginal  curvature.  If  you  bring  a  perfectly  straight  line  in  any 
view  or  subject  near  to  the  margin  of  your  focussing  screen,  you  will 
find  that  it  is  not  rendered  straight,  but  is  slightly  curved  upwards  at 
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the  ends  ;  if  you  have  a  square  object,  as  a  door  or  window,  occupying 
the  full  size  of  your  plate,  the  object  will  he  slightly  barrel-shaped  ; 
this  curvature  is,  however,  so  slight  that,  unless  the  straight  line  is 
quite  near  the  margin  and  occuping  the  greater  part  of  the  length  of 
the  plate,  it  needs  a  straight-edge  to  detect  it. 

For  general  outdoor  use,  where  this  slight  marginal  curvature  is  of 
no  consequence,  the  single  lenses,  both  for  brilliancy  of  definition  and 
covering  power,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  double  combination.  A 
plano-convex,  having  a  Hat  side  instead  of  the  slight  hollow  of  the 
meniscus,  has  slightly  different  properties  from  the  meniscus,  inas¬ 
much  as  while  giving  a  well-defined  centre  with  a  larger  stop,  it  has 
less  flatness  of  field,  and  will  require  a  smaller  stop  than  the  meniscus 
to  give  an  equal  definition  all  over  the  plate.  A  well-constructed 
plano-convex  will  give  a  well-diffused  and  brilliant  centre  with  •£, 
hut  a  meniscus  will  require  a  smaller  stop  for  the  same  central 
definition,  hut  the  definition  will  be  better  at  the  edges  of  the  plate. 
For  purposes  where  the  marginal  distortion  is  inadmissible,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  a  doublet  combination  lens,  commonly  known  as 
rectilinear  or  symmetrical.  With  these  lenses  straight  lines  are  re¬ 
spected  and  are  rendered  as  they  should  be.  They  consist  of  two 
similar  lenses  (meniscus  in  form)  placed  at  a  proper  distance  apart, 
with  their  concave  surfaces  towards  each  other,  and  with  the  dia¬ 
phragm  between  them.  These  lenses  will  give  a  brilliant  definition 
in  the  central  part  of  the  plate  without  a  stop,  using  the  full  diameter 
of  the  lens,  and  are  on  this  account  called  aplanatic.  They  are  also 
more  rapid  than  the  single  lenses ;  the  usual  angular  aperture  is 
but  of  late  years  they  are  made  much  more  rapid,  {  and  even  {  being 
quite  usual.  This  has  been  brought  about  largely  by  having  a  greater 
variety  of  makes  of  glass  to  select  suitable  combinations  from.  For 
an  amateur  who  wishes  to  be  able  to  do  various  sorts  of  work 
a  rapid  doublet  of  this  type  is  undoubtedly  the  most  useful  lens 
he  can  possess.  If  stopped  down  sufficiently  it  is  equal  to  any  lens 
for  landscapes  and  views,  while  for  portraits  under  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions,  architecture,  copying,  and  instantaneous  subjects,  it  will  do 
what  the  single  lens  will  not.  For  architecture  and  interiors  it  is  often 
necessary  to  use  a  wide-angle  lens.  This  is  a  short-focus  lens,  the 
back  and  front  combinations  of  which  are  placed  much  closer  together 
than  in  a  normal  angle  doublet.  The  use  of  this  is  when  a  point  of 
view  cannot  be  obtained  at  a  sufficient  distance  away  to  enable  the 
whole  of  the  desired  object  to  be  included  in  the  plate.  If,  for 
instance,  you  take  a  view  of  Lichfield  Cathedral  at  close  quarters, 
you  cannot,  without  using  a  wide-angle  lens,  include  the  entire 
building  on  your  plate  ;  it  is  too  large  with  an  ordinary  lens.  The 
shorter  the  focus  of  a  lens,  the  smaller  the  picture  formed  by  it ;  so 
that  you  have  to  use  a  lens  of  sufficiently  short  focus  to  make  the 
image  small  enough  for  the  plate.  There  is  one  drawback  to  the  use  of 
a  wide-angle  lens,  and  that  is  that  it  gives  an  extreme  or  exaggerated 
perspective.  This  is  very  noticeable  when  the  side  of  a  long  building 
is  taken.  It  can  hardly  be  considered  to  be  the  fault  of  the  lens,  but 
should  rather  be  taken  as  arising  from  the  point  of  view.  For  this 
reason  a  short-focus  lens  should  not  be  used  on  distant  views,  its 
inevitable  effect  being  to  dwarf  the  distances.  For  this  sort  of 
subject  the  longer  focus  the  lens  the  better.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
consider  that  it  is  better  for  most  classes  of  subjects  to  use  a  lens  of 
as  long  a  focus  as  is  practicable,  say  twice  the  length  of  the  plate 
when  taking  portraits,  heads,  and  suchlike.  I  have  never  been 
pleased  with  the  result  when  using  short-focus  lenses,  and  always 
prefer  to  use,  say,  in  a  half-plate,  a  whole-plate  lens  of  eleven-inch 
focus  or  thereabouts.  In  length  figures  it  is  of  no  consequent,  but 
in  heads  or  bust  portraits  the  lens  has  to  be  brought  much  nearer  to 
the  subject,  and  the  part  of  the  subject  nearest  to  the  lens,  whether 
it  be  a  nose  or  an  ear,  is  given  too  large,  and  out  of  proportion  with 
the  other  features. 

This  may  be  useful  occasionally,  as  when  a  sitter  has  an  under-sized 
nose,  but  if  that  organ  is  full-sized  the  sitter  will  not  care  so  much 
for  the  alteration.  There  are,  of  course,  plenty  of  cases  where  no 
distortion  is  noticeable,  but  it  is  well  to  bear  the  tendency  in  mind. 
A  portrait  lens  is  constructed  in  a  quite  different  way,  and  is  just  the 
opposite  of  a  wide-angle  lens  as  described.  In  a  wide-angle  lens  the 
object  is  to  include  a  large  angle  of  view,  the  small  stop  necessitated 
being  of  secondary  importance.  A  portrait  lens  is  required  to  work 
with  as  large  an  aperture  as  possible,  and  embraces  a  comparatively 
smpll  angle  of  view.  The  mathematician,  Petzval,  of  Vienna,  was 
the  one  to  show,  practically  and  theoretically,  what  should  be  the 
construction  of  a  portrait  lens.  The  front  lens  of  a  portrait  combina¬ 
tion  is  a  plano-convex  or  a  very  shallow  meniscus.  This  lens,  as  I 
have  shown  you,  is  troubled  with  spherical  aberration,  the  image 
formed  by  the  margin  of  the  lens  being  brought  to  a  focus  nearer 
than  that  formed  by  the  centre  of  the  lens.  This  lens  is  placed  the 
other  way  round,  as  when  used  by  itself,  the  convex  side  being  next 


the  object,  and  at  a  suitable  distance  from  the  posterior  side  is 
another  compound  lens. 

This  lens  is  achromatic,  being  formed  of  crown  and  Hint  elements, 
but  is  not  cemented,  thf  surfaces  next  each  other  being  slightlj 
similar  in  curve.  It  has  the  peculiarity  that  the  .spherical  narration 
is  of  the  opposite  sort  to  the  first-named  lens — this  being  called  n  ga- 
tive,  the  other  positive,  spherical  aberration.  The  two  neutralise 
each  other,  and  give  Hatness  of  field  with  a  large  working  aperture, 
much  greater  than  is  obtained  otherwise.  The  most  rapid  of  this  type 
works  with  about  ,  and  is  eight  times  as  fast  as  a  rapid  rectilinear. 
This  large  angular  aperture  with  flatness  of  field  is  not  obtained, 
however,  without  one  or  two  disadvantages.  Chief  of  these  is  what 
is  known  as  astigmatism.  TV  hen  using  a  lens  nfiiicted  with  this 
defect,  you  will  find  you  cannot  get  marginal  definition  anything  like 
so  good  as  the  central  definition.  Instead  of  taking  an  ordinary  sub¬ 
ject,  however,  take  a  horizontal  line,  and  focus  on  the  screen,  across 
the  axis  of  the  lens;  this  you  will  find  to  define  well ;  also  if  you  take 
a  vertical  line  across  the  axis  of  the  lens,  this  will  al>o  be  in  good  de¬ 
finition.  But  if  you  put  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  across  the  margins 
of  the  screen,  you  will  find  you  cannot  get  both  of  them  in  focus  at  the 
same  time.  If  you  get  the  horizontal  lines  in  focus  you  will  have  to  alter 
slightly  the  distance  between  lens  and  screen  to  get  the  vertical  lines 
well  defined,  and  then  the  horizontals  are  out  of  focus.  This  is  the 
defect  which  accompanies  flatness  of  field  obtained  in  the  way  I  have 
shown,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  to  any  extent  been  overcome 
yet.  There  is  another  shortcoming — it  can  be  hardly  called  a  defect- 
in  portrait  lenses,  and  that  is  the  want  of  depth  of  focus  or  definition. 
By  depth  of  focus  is  meant  the  power  to  define  on  the  flat  surface  of 
the  focussing  screen  objects  situated  at  different  distances  from  the 
camera.  In  a  portrait  lens  this  quality  is  least  present,  and  it  can 
only  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  rapidity,  by  stopping  down  ;  there 
is  no  other  way  of  obtaining  it,  no  matter  what  the  construction  of 
the  lens.  It  is  of  course  in  views  and  landscapes  this  quality  is 
most  needed,  for  technical  excellence  any  way,  demands  that  fore¬ 
ground,  middle  distance,  and  distances,  shall  be  in  sharp  and  crisp 
focus.  For  portraits  it  is  less  necessary.  The  measurement  of  the 
focus  of  compound  lenses — the  equivalent  focus,  as  it  is  called — is  not 
quite  so  simple  as  with  single  lenses.  One  way  is  to  stick  up  a  piece 
of  printed  matter,  and,  drawing  out  the  camera  to  about  double  the 
usual  extension,  move  the  camera  nearer  or  farther  away  till  the 
printed  matter,  when  focusssed,  is  exactly  the  same  size  as  the  original. 
Then  measure  the  distance  between  the  printed  matter  and  the 
focussing  screen,  and  one-fourth  of  that  distance  will  be  equivalent 
focus.  A.  E.  Undeiiwood. 
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HYDROQUINONE. 

Having  perused  with  much  interest  Mr.  Bedding’s  article  on  hydroquinone 
in  the  Journal  of  the  20th  inst.,  I  agree  with  him  that  pyrogallol  will 
probably  at  present  retain  its  hold  with  professionals,  less  time  being 
required  to  develop  the  picture,  but  for  amateurs,  who  are  not  so  pressed 
for  time,  I  believe  it  will  come  into  general  use,  as  the  results  are  fully  as 
good,  and  obtained  with  much  greater  ease  and  certainty.  In  looking  at 
the  formula  of  Mr.  Ingall’s  as  given  in  the  article,  it  works  out  only  one- 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  hydroquinone  to  the  ounce  of  water,  a  proportion 
which  he  has  advocated  in  several  of  his  formulae,  but  I  find  tbe  propor¬ 
tion  I  named  to  work  the  most  satisfactorily. 

I  very  much  prefer  the  use  of  the  meta-bisulphite  of  potash  to  that  of 
sulphite  of  soda,  having  also  experimented  with  the  latter  chemical  in 
various  proportions.  It  is  quite  true  that  hydroquinone,  when  mixed  with 
an  alkali,  turns  the  solution  yellow  on  exposure  to  air,  but  the  change  is 
very  gradual,  and,  mixed  in  the  proportions  given,  the  solution  remains 
bright  and  clear  for  about  two  hours,  only  becoming  decidedly  yellow  after 
that  period. 

I  have  developed  in  the  same  solution  five  plates  one  after  the  other, 
the  last  negative  being  quite  as  bright  and  clean  as  the  first,  and  without 
any  appearance  of  the  yellow  stain  which  usually  accompanies  most  nega¬ 
tives  developed  with  pyrogallol,  and  consequently  I  do  not  think  the  same 
necessity  exists  for  using  the  clearing  solution.  The  last  of  the  five  ne¬ 
gatives  took  fully  twenty-five  minutes  to  develop,  and  the  solution  was 
decidedly  yellow  in  colour.  Out  of  considerably  over  one  hundred  nega¬ 
tives  developed  with  hydroquinone  I  find  only  one  which  could  be  pro¬ 
nounced  decidedly  yellow,  and  this  I  find  on  reference  took  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  development,  and  was  pushed  with  an  extra 
addition  of  the  alkali.  I  might  add,  however,  that  this  negative  prints  as 
well  as  any  I  have.  It  will  be  found  preferable  to  use  the  two  stock  solu¬ 
tions  recommended,  mixing  the  hydroquinone  with  the  alkali  wThen  re¬ 
quired  for  use.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  to  photographers  that 
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liydroquinone,  which  was  originally  obtained  from  the  cinchona,  is  now 
being  manufactured  from  coal,  hence  the  reduction  in  price,  and  I  have 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  price  may  be  yet  further  reduced.  With 
respect  to  hydroquinone  as  an  intensifies  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Bedding 
that  it  does  not  appear  to  possess  the  property  claimed  for  it.  For  inten¬ 
sification  I  always  use  mercury  in  conjunction  with  chloride  of  ammonium, 
with  an  after  bath  of  the  latter  (as  recommended  in  an  article  in  one  of 
the  Almanacs),  blackening  with  sulphite  of  soda,  and  have  never  found  a 
negative  to  stain,  and  the  results  so  far  appear  to  be  permanent. 

Leslie  J.  Montefiore. 

- - — ♦ - 

LANDSCAPE  LENSES. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New 
York,  the  following  remarks  on  landscape  lenses  were  made  by  Mr.  Edward 
Learning  : — 

“  The  best  lenses,  by  the  best  makers,  are  simply  compromises  of  several 
conflicting  conditions.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  lens  combining  the 
extremes  of  rapidity,  flatness  of  field,  and  depth  of  focus,  for  some  of 
these  qualities  have  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  others,  according  to  the  special 
work  that  the  lens  is  intended  to  perform  ;  thus,  in  the  ‘  portrait  ’  lens 
flatness  of  field  and  depth  of  focus  are  necessarily  subordinated  to  rapidity, 
which  is  the  chief  quality  of  such  lenses.  The  amateur  in  choosing  a  lens 
generally  wishes  to  have  one  that  he  can  use  for  all  kinds  of  work,  and 
the  lens  most  adapted  to  this  varied  work  is  undoubtedly  that  of  the 
‘  rapid  rectilinear  ’  type,  though  its  special  field  is  architectural  views  and 
copying,  and  for  these  uses  it  is  unexcelled.  It  will  also  take  very  good 
landscapes,  groups,  and  portraits  ;  but  for  landscapes  the  best  lens  is  the 
single  ‘  view  ’  one.  On  looking  up  the  opinions  of  authorities  on  lenses,  I 
have  found  that  it  is  considered  unexcelled  for  this  purpose  by  Dallmeyer, 
M.  Carey  Lea,  and  other  writers,  and  it  was  mentioned  as  being  the  best 
by  Mr.  Lyonel  Clark,  of  the  London  Camera  Club,  in  an  address  to  that 
body  a  short  time  ago.  Besides,  numerous  professional  view-takers  have 
for  years  used  and  are  still  using  this  style  of  lens,  they  holding  that  it  is 
unequalled  for  the  reproduction  of  natural  scenery. 

“  The  special  qualities  thatjmake  the  single  lens  more  eminently  fitted 
for  view  work  than  the  rapid  rectilinear,  are  greater  brilliancy  (the  single 
having  only  two  reflecting  surfaces  while  the  rapid  rectilinear  has  six)* 
and  greater  depth  of  focus  (the  rapid  rectilinear  being  sharp  on  only  one 
plane,  the  single  having  an  equal  sharpness  over  several  planes).  The 
‘  wide-angle  ’  lens  is  more  suitable  for  landscapes  than  for  anything  else  ; 
but  it  should  not  be  used  on  architecture  unless  it  is  absolutely  unavoid¬ 
able  ;  and  the  best  wide-angle  for  pure  landscape  work  is,  again,  a  single 
lens,  for  besides  having  the  same  advantages  as  the  narrow-angle  view 
one,  it  has  much  better  illumination  at  the  edges  of  the  plate  than  the 
double  lens,  the  plate  as  a  whole  being  far  better  illuminated  by  it. 

“  As  to  the  use  of  these  lenses,  I  believe  that  I  will  differ  from  most  of 
you  in  saying  that  they  should  be  used  with  the  largest  opening  possible 
that  is  consistent  with  good  definition.  Now  you  cannot,  of  course,  do 
without  good  definition.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  microscopical  sharpness 
all  over  the  plate,  in  foreground  and  extreme  distance — such  photographs 
are  false  to  nature,  and  it  is  something  that  you  can  never  see  in  any 
landscape,  no  matter  how  long  the  eye  gazes  at  it.  This  is  due  to  our 
atmosphere,  which  is  slightly  opaque,  and,  although  its  effects  are  not 
perceptible  on  nearest  objects,  as  soon  as  the  landscape  begins  to  recede 
from  you,  all  objects  begin  to  have  a  softened  appearance  in  proportion 
as  they  are  distant  from  you.  The  form  of  every  object  begins  to  have 
an  indistinctness  which  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  us  in  enabling  us  to 
correctly  judge  of  the  distance.  Now  if  we  stop  down  the  Tens  until  we 
get  objects  on  the  hill  five  miles  away  as  sharp  as  the  blades  of  grass  and 
tree-trunks  immediately  in  the  foreground,  we  have  done  away  with  that 
effect  due  to  the  atmosphere,  and  as  a  result  we  have  a  photograph,  but 
no  picture — i.e. ,  a  representation  of  the  scene  that  looks  as  if.it  had  been 
taken  in  a  vacuum.  All  true  distance  values  are  lost ;  the  foreground, 
middle  distance,  and  distance,  are  all  piled  one  on  top  of  the  other,  and 
you  have  really  to  study  the  photograph  for  some  time  in  order  to  see 
just  what  those  relations  are.  But  in  using  a  large  opening  of  the  lens 
the  effect  of  distance  due  to  atmosphere  is  correctly  rendered ;  objects  are 
shown  as  the  eye  sees  them  in  their  true  value  of  one  to  the  other. 

“  However,  you  may  say  that  every  distant  view  taken  this  way  will  be 
hopelessly  over  exposed.  I  do  not  think  so  ;  it  all  depends  on  the  rapidity 
of  the  plate  you  use,  which  should  be  a  moderately  slow  one,  and  a  quick 
shutter.  By  using  a  quick  shutter  you  lessen  the  liability  of  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  foliage  in  the  foreground  to  cause  a  blurring  of  the  image,  and 

*  Mr.  Learning  is  slightly  in  error  here.  Rapid  rectilinears,  at  any  rate  as  con¬ 
structed  in  Europe,  have  only  four,  not  six  rejecting  surfaces. — Ed. 
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by  the  combimtion  of  large  opening,  slow  plate,  and  quick  shutter,  while 
you  get  a  well-timed  picture,  you  will  get  more  detail  in  the  shadows  than 
if  you  stopped  the  lens  down  and  gave  a  time  exposure.  And,  also,  by 
using  a  slow  plate  you  have  much  more  latitude  in  exposure,  and  it  is 
more  easily  handled  in  every  way  as  regards  development,  &c. 

The  proper  focal  length  of  a  lens  has  been  said  by  Dallmeyer  to  equal 
the  longest  measurement  of  the  plate-ratlier  more  than  less.  I  think 
this  is  too  short  for  representing  scenes  in  nature  as  they  look  to  the  eye, 
and  in  the  most  agreeable  proportion,  and  I  would  recommend  that  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens  should  be  one  and  a  half  times  the  longest 
way  of  the  plate.  You  will  find  by  examining  pictures  from  ( 
upwards,  that  in  older  to  get  a  comprehensive  and  pleasing  view  of  th<  m 
you  will  have  to  place  them  away  from  the  eye  about  one  and  a  half  times 
its  longest  measurement,  and,  of  course,  the  lens  should  be  of  about  the 
focal  length  as  the  distance  of  your  eye  from  the  picture.'’ 

- + - 

HELIOGRAVURE  AND  GALVANOGRABHY. 

Some  seventeen  years  ago  the  necessity  of  a  survey  of  the  territories  of 
the  Austria-Hungarian  Monarchy,  and  for  making  new  and  special  maps 
according  to  the  demands  of  modern  military  science,  became  apparent. 
Simultaneously  the  very  important  question  was  put  to  the  Directors  of 
the  Military  Geographical  Institute  of  Vienna,  “In  what  manner  or  by 
which  methods  of  reproduction  shall  the  new  maps  be  made?” 

Well-trained  copper  eugravers  and  lithographers  might  possibly  have 
been  procured  to  do  the  work,  but  the  enormous  mass  of  material  (the 
new  map  on  the  scale  of  1  :  75,000  consists  of  720  plates)  made  the 
number  of  the  available  working  forces  appear  too  small,  as  it  was 
required  to  publish  the  new  map  in  toto  as  speedily  as  possible,  so  that 
when  the  last  plates  of  the  work  were  printing,  those  issued  first  should 
not  be  antiquated. 

While  still  considering  to  which  of  the  known  reproduction  methods 
preference  should  be  given,  the  late  Chevalier  Henry  de  Schonhaber,  at 
that  time  Technical  Director  of  the  Imperial  Military  Geographical 
Institute,  had  seen  accidentally  a  print  made  from  an  intaglio  photo- 
galvanic  copperplate.  Perceiving  at  once  what  a  revolution  in  cartography 
would  result  from  the  introduction  of  photo-galvanic  copperplate  printing, 
he  decided^  instantly  in  favour  of  it,  and  communicated  with  Emanuel 
Mariot,  a  photographer  of  Graz,  who  had  made  the  copperplate  men¬ 
tioned,  engaged  his  services  for  the  institute,  and,  assisted  by  extensive 
subsidies,  Mariot  was  enabled  within  a  short  time  to  show  the  most 
astonishing  results.  At  the  Vienna  International  Exhibition  of  1878  he 
brought  to  public  notice  sample  proofs  of  the  new  special  map  which 
had  been  made  at  the  Military  Geographical  Institute  by  means  of  the 
heliogravure  process. 

The  eminent  significance  of  heliogravure,  not  alone  in  cartography, 
but  to  all  the  graphic  arts,  was  readily  understood  by  practitioners.  The 
new  method,  offering  all  possible  and  valuable  advantages,  without  the 
disadvantages  of  copperplate  engraving,  was  consequently  adopted  by 
the  Military  Geographical  Institute,  and  has  been  practised  there  ex¬ 
clusively  ever  since  1872  for  the  preparing  of  printing  plates  for  all  per¬ 
manent  atlases  and  every  other  kind  of  graphic  reproductions. 

.  Mariot’s  method,  with  which  a  gelatine  relief,  produced  by  the  action  of 
light,  is  transferred  upon  a  silvered  copperplate,  and  by  means  of  galvauo- 
plastic  processes  an  intaglio  printing  plate  prepared  from  it,  has  been 
named  plioto-galvanography.  It  is  to  the  present  day  the  most  perfect 
process,  and  the  most  appropriate  in  cartography,  or  when  it  is  desired 
to  reproduce  old  cuts,  etchings,  pencil  or  crayon  drawings,  and  iu  general 
for  reproducing  originals  of  rough  or  grained  surfaces  ;  that  is,  for  line  or 
stipple  work.  Printing  plates  made  by  this  galvano-plastic  method  result 
in  reproductions  with  the  minutest  details  and  the  character  of  the 
original.  As  excellent  as  Mariot’s  method  has  proved  to  be  for  the 
purposes  mentioned,  it  is  less  applicable  for  the  reproduction  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  natural  objects ;  that  is,  for  originals  demanding  the  retention 
of  half  tones  and  modulation  iu  the  copy. 

The  desire  to  fill  that  gap  in  the  process  induced  numerous  experiments, 
till  Ivlic,  in  his  own  laboratory  at  Vienna,  and  0.  Sommer,  of  the  Imperial 
Military  Geographical  Institute,  had  devised  a  new  method  of  reproducing. 
It  was  named  photogravure.  With  it  the  gelatine  film,  a  negative  eopy 
of  the  original,  is  printed  upon  gelatinised  paper  by  the  action  of  light, 
transferred  upon  a  highly  polished  copperplate,  and  the  picture  etched 
upon  it  with  a  solution  of  terchloride  of  iron.  Hence  photo-galvanographv 
is  principally  appropriate  for  the  reproduction  of  originals  in  line  and 
stipple,  photogravure  for  paintings  washed  in  India  inks,  and  for  photo¬ 
graphs  of  natural  objects. 
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Both  of  these  methods,  perfect  substitutes  for  copper  engraving,  are 
highly  esteemed,  as  with  them  works  of  art  of  the  greatest  merit  have  in 
reduced  dimensions  become  accessible  to  people  of  moderate  means,  and 
been  instrumental  in  promoting  artistic  feeling,  taste,  and  education. 

Vienna ,  Austria.  Ottomar  Volkmer,  Lieut. -Col. 

— American  Annual  of  Photography. 

(To  he  continued.) 

- + - - 

J^omsn  iBtotes  anti 

The  first  summer  session  of  the  new  Imperial  Royal  Institution  at 
Vienna,  where  photography  and  allied  reproduction  processes  are 
taught,  and  where  there  is  a  special  laboratory  for  research,  has  just 
closed.  The  able  Director,  Professor  T.  M.  Eder,  has  the  satisfaction 
of  feeliug  that  a  very  fair  start  has  been  made,  the  number  of  persons 
who  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opening  session  being  108,  seventy- 
one  of  whom  took  the  first  year's  course  and  thirty-seven  the  second 
year’s  course  of  instruction  in  photography  and  photo-mechanical 
printing  processes.  Their  ages  varied  from  seventeen  to  fort  7-seven, 
and  their  trades  included  photographers,  lithographers,  engravers, 
lichtdruck  printers,  and  zinketchers,  as  well  as  some  other  handicrafts¬ 
men  who  only  attended  the  drawing  and  retouching  classes  of  the 
Institute.  Then  there  were  a  number  of  savants,  technical  experts, 
and  artists,  who  learnt  photography  merely  as  an  aid  to  their  own 
particular  branches  of  science  or  art.  Two  persons  have,  since  com¬ 
pleting  their  six  months’  course,  set  out,  carrying  with  them  photo¬ 
graphic  outfits,  on  journeys  of  research,  one  to  Asia  Minor  and  the 
other  to  the  Canary  Islands.  Names  of  intending  pupils  for  the 
winter  session  may  be  inscribed  on  and  after  the  12th  of  September. 


There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  reaction  of  late  years  in  favour  of  oil 
lamps  ;  at  least,  oil  lamps  and  oil  stoves  are  making  their  appearance 
in  many  places  where  gas  was  formerly  used  for  lighting  and  open 
fires  or  hot-water  pipes  for  heating  purposes.  This  naturally  leads 
one  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  advantages  of  the  different  sort  of 
oils,  chief  amongst  which  is  the  kerosine  in  which  our  Transatlantic 
brethren  deal  so  largely.  Some  similar  reaction  in  favour  of  oil  seems 
to  be  going  on  in  Belgium,  for  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Antwerp 
section  of  the  Association  Beige  de  Photographie  the  question  was 
asked — What  is  kerosine  ?  M.  Drory  replied  that  kerosine  is  a  name 
given  to  certain  petroleums  or  naphthas  which  are  volatilised  by  the 
passage  of  air  through  their  substance.  The  air  thus  saturated  by 
gaseous  hydrocarburets  can  then  be  used  as  a  gas  for  lighting  pur¬ 
poses.  The  name  of  kerosine  is  also  given  commercially  to  a  certain 
bituminous  coal  coming  from  Australia,  which  is  completely  trans¬ 
formed  into  lighting  gas  by  distillation.  M.  Drory  caused  a  sample 
of  this  product  to  be  passed  around  amongst  those  present ;  in  appear¬ 
ance  it  resembled  ebonite.  What’s  in  a  name  ?  By  kerosine  we 
usually  understand  in  this  country  not  a  gas  but  an  oil,  distilled  from 
bituminous  material,  a  superior  sort  of  refined  lamp  oil,  pretty  free 
from  smell  and  twice  the  price  of  paraffin  lamp  oil.  The  general  im¬ 
pression  is  also  that  it  is  a  distilled  product  of  the  American  oil 
wells  ;  but  if  that  is  wrong,  it  has  probably  arisen  from  the  American 
housewife  dealing  so  largely  in  kerosine. 


The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  has  now  reigned  forty  years,  and  his 
Viennese  subjects  are  about  to  celebrate  what  they  call  his  forty 
years’  Jubilee  by  an  International  Photographic  Amateurs’  Exhi¬ 
bition.  The  Exhibition  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Amateurs’  Club  of  Vienna,  in  the  buildings  of  the  Imperial 
Royal  Austrian  Museum  of  Art  and  Industry,  and  will  be  open  from 
the  15th  of  September  to  the  25th  of  October. 


An  old  number  of  La  Nature  gives  directions  for  producing  photo¬ 
graphic  prints  in  sepia  tones  without  using  silvered  paper.  It  is 
simply  by  sensitising  the  paper  with  bichromate  of  potassium,  and 
coating  it  with  a  suitable  mixture  of  sepia  and  water.  A  writer  in 
another  French  paper  tried  it,  and  found  the  process  applicable  to 
any  other  colour — blue,  or  red,  or  yellow — of  which  a  suitable  inert 
powder  could  be  obtained,  and  mixed  with  water  to  the  consistence 
found  by  experiment  to  be  best  in  the  case  of  the  sepia.  He  got 
the  best  effects  with  negatives  having  strong  contrasts  of  light  and 
shade ;  the  half  tones  were  not  so  satisfactory.  The  novice  should 
also  remember  when  experimenting  that  his  wash  of  colour  should  be 
applied  in  the  dark  room  by  yellow  light,  and  dried  preferably  in  the 
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dark,  else  his  bichromated  gelatine  coating — which  is,  of  course, 
merely  a  carbon  tissue  with  some  other  colouring  matter  substitutfd 
for  the  carbon — would  become  insoluble  before  exposure  in  the 
printing  frame.  Our  contemporary  got  some  very  good  results  with 
salted  paper,  sensitised  on  a  silver  bath,  and  washed  with  sepia,  then 
toned  in  a  combined  fixing  and  toning  bath  of  the  following  com¬ 
position  : — 

Solution  A. 

Water .  1000  grammes. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  .  700  „ 

Solution  B. 

Water  .  500  grammes. 

Chloride  of  gold  .  1  gramme. 

To  the  whole  of  solution  A  150  grammes  of  solution  B  were  added 
eight  or  ten  hours  before  using.  This  bath  lasts  indefinitely,  if  care 
be  taken  to  strengthen  it  after  each  time  of  using  in  the  ordinary  pro¬ 
portion  for  each  sheet  of  paper  toned.  This  bath  gives  rather  too  red 
a  tone  for  albumenised  paper,  but  with  salted  paper  the  prints  have 
quite  the  effect  of  sepia  drawings. 


Herr  Taeschler-Signer,  of  Basel,  gives  the  following  for  platino- 
types  with  a  brown  tint : — If  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  be  added 
before  developing  to  a  hot  potassium  oxalate  solution,  the  platinum 
print  will  have  a  very  beautiful  brown  tone.  Solution  A  consists  of 
295  grammes  potassic  oxalate  in  1000  grammes  of  water ;  solution  B 
of  5  grammes  of  mercuric  chloride  in  100  grammes  of  water.  Warm 
solution  A  to  about  70°  or  80°  C.,  then  add  solution  B  to  it.  The 
operator  can  at  pleasure  convert  the  ordinary  greyish  tone  into  brown 
or  even  sepia.  Herr  Taeschler-Signer  does  not  know  whether  the 
addition  of  mercuric  chloride  does  or  does  not  give  rise  to  any  com¬ 
pound  which  affects  the  recognised  permanency  of  platinum  prints, 
and  would  very  much  like  to  know  if  such  is  the  case. 


Restoration  of  faded  albumenised  prints  by  means  of  a  new  com¬ 
bined  toning  and  fixing  bath  : — The  Photographic  Society  of  Vienna 
handed  over  to  Herr  II.  Zandaureck  de  Teschen  an  albumenised  print 
toned  and  fixed  seventy  days  before,  but  which  had  become  quite 
faded  and  yellow.  He  refixed  and  retoned  it,  and  handed  it  back  to 
the  Society  perfectly  restored,  and  was  in  consequence  awarded  one 
of  the  Society’s  silver  medals.  This  is  his  method  : — 

I.  — Toning  Bath. 

Distilled  water  .  5000  c.c. 

Tungstate  of  soda  .  100  grammes. 

f  Distilled  water  .  400  c.c. 

R  J  Chemically  pure  carbonate  of  lime  4  grammes. 

'  j  Chloride  of  lime .  1  gramme. 

(  Chloride  of  gold  and  soda .  4  grammes. 

Mix  in  a  yellow  glass  bottle  and  shake  well ;  let  it  stand  twenty-four 
hours,  then  filter  into  another  yellow  glass  bottle,  which  should  be 
well  corked.  For  about  a  sheet  of  albumenised  paper  take  of  solu¬ 
tion  A  150  c.c.,  and  of  solution  B  4  to  8  c.c.  When  the  prints  have 
been  well  washed,  they  are  placed  one  by  one  in  this  bath.  They 
should  not  tone  too  quickly — when  it  is  warm  not  in  less  than  ten 
minutes ;  therefore  the  bath  should  not  contain  gold  in  excess.  \\  ith 
this  bath  good  purple  tones  are  obtained. 

II.  — Fixing  Bath. 

Solution  A,  150  c.c.  and  hyposulphite  of  soda  15  grammes.  The 
prints  are  carefully  washed,  and  placed  one  by  one  in  the  fixing  bath, 
where  they  are  left  until  their  yellow  colour  has  entirely  disappeared, 
which  it  does  in  certain  cases  in  three  to  five  hours.  After  fixing, 
wash  carefully. 


The  sixty-first  meeting  of  German  naturalists  and  physicians  takes 
place  at  Cologne  in  September.  Photographs  of  medical  and  natural 
history  objects  will  be  shown,  also  photographic  apparatus  for  medical 
or  natural  history  purposes. 


Piffard’s  developer,  from  the  Archiv : — 

Solution  1. 


Water  .  400  c.c. 

Sulphuric  acid .  1  gramme. 

Sulphate  of  soda  . 100  grammes. 

Pyrogallic  acid . 25  „ 

Bromide  of  potassium  . . 1  gramme. 
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Prepare  the  solution  following  the  order  indicated,  and  adding  as 
much  water  as  is  required  to  bring  the  whole  volume  up  to  -500  c.c. 

Solution  2. 

Water  . .  400  c.c. 

Crystallised  carbonate  of  soda  .  50  grammes. 

Potash  .  25  „ 

Sulphate  of  soda .  25  „ 

Dissolve  and  add  water  to  bring  up  the  solution  to  500  c.c..  To  use, 
take  10  c.c.  of  each  solution  and  80  c.c.  water. 


Potash  developer,  from  the  Deutsche  Photographische  Zeitung : — 


Potash .  50  parts. 

Sulphate  of  soda .  100  „ 

Bichromate  of  potassium  .  2  „ 

Water  . .  200 


Mix  the  salts  and  dissolve  the  mixture  in  cold  water.  In  this  way 
a  sufficiently  saturated  solution  is  obtained.  To  use,  take  P5  c.c.  of 
the  above  solution  to  100  c.c.  water,  and  add  0-40  to  0-60  grammes 
pyrogallic  acid  and  the  same  quantity  of  bromide  of  potassium. 

- - + - 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  10,197. — “An  Improvement  in  Portable  Camera  Stands  or  Tripods.” 
T.  Mayne. — Dated  July  13,  1888. 

No.  10, 441.= —  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Apparatus  for  Topographic 
Purposes.”  C,  Klietsch  —Doted  July  18,  1888. 


Jlmtttgjs  of  socfettejs. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

31  . 

The  Studio,  Chancery -lane,  Bolton. 
Provident  Dispensary,  Coventry. 
Mechanics’  Institute,  Hanley. 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 
Philosophical  Hall,  Leeds. 

Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

August  1  . 

„  1  . 

Coventry  and  Midland  . 

;;  i . 

2 . 

2  . 

Leeds....*. . 

London  and  Provincial . 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Last  Tuesday  night,  at  a  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  held  at  5a,  Pall  Mall 
East,  London,  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  presided. 

Mr.  Louis  Montefiore  exhibited  some  portrait  negatives  and  some  snap- 
shutter  landscape  negatives  which  had  been  developed  with  five-eights  of  a 
grain  of  liydroquinone,  one  grain  of  metabisulphite  of  potash,  and  nine  grains 
of  carbonate  of  potash,  to  the  ounce  of  water.  He  also  exhibited  some  of  the 
developer,  which  had  been  exposed  nearly  two  hours  to  the  air  and  then  placed 
in  a  stoppered  bottle,  and  was  not  discoloured.  He  said  that  after  two  hours’ 
exposure  it  begins  to  turn  faintly  yellow  and  its  developing  power  gradually 
falls  off.  He  had  five  negatives  developed  in  the  same  solution  and  none  of 
them  discoloured.  He  liked  the  liydroquinone  developer  and  thought  that  it 
gave  rather  more  half  tone  than  pyrogallol,  but  that  might  be  fancy ;  he  had 
never  found  any  clearing  solution  necessary. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  thought  any  extra  detail  might  be  due  to  prolonged 
development. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  had  noticed  that  there  was  always  a  yellowness  of  the  un¬ 
exposed  parts  of  plates  developed  with  liydroquinone  and  no  yellowness  of  the 
images,  which  fact  he  could  not  understand. 

Mr.  Montefiore  said  that  pyro  with  its  quickness  of  action  might  be  best 
for  professionals,  as  they  wished  to  save  time,  but  he  thought  liydroquinone  to 
be  best  for  amateurs,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  avoidance  of  stains  on  the 
fingers.  He  thought  that  liydroquinone  would  bear  much  more  alkali  than 
pyro,  but  in  his  experiments  lie  had  found  little  advantage,  if  any,  in  using  a 
larger  proportion  of  alkali  than  he  had  stated. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  thoroughly  exhaustive  comparative  experiments 
should  be  made  as  to  the  powers  of  different  developers. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  that  they  should  be  made  by  several  experimenters  inde¬ 
pendently  of  each  other  but  all  working  upon  the  same  lines. 

Mr.  Montefiore  had  not  found  much  advantage  in  the  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  developer. 

The  Chairman  said  that  it  was  first  brought  out  by  Mr.  Henderson,  then 
dropped  out  of  use  for  a  time,  but  recently  had  come  into  favour  in  America. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gotz  in  reply  to  a  question 
as  to  the  best  light  to  use  when  developing  orthochromatic  plates.  Mr.  Gotz 
said  that  no  light  at  all  was  the  best,  but  he  had  a  lantern  with  a  red  and  a 
yellow  window,  and  when  he  put  plates  in  the  slides  or  in  the  developer  he 
took  care  that  they  were  shaded  from  direct  light  from  the  lamp ;  when  the 
image  was  fairly  out  direct  ruby  light  could  be  used  in  the  operations. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  believed  that  there  was  one  light  to  which  it  had  not 
yet  been  proved  that  any  orthochromatic  plate  was  sensitive  during  moderate 
exposures,  namely,  that  in  which  rays  from  a  flame  were  passed  through  oxide 
of  copper  ruby  glass  and  cobalt  blue  glass,  with  a  sheet  of  opal  dan  to  give 
diffusion.  The  light  thus  obtained  was  lower  down  in  the  red’  of  the  spectrum 
than  any  light  ordinarily  visible,  and  it  only  became  visible  because 
glare  of  the  more  refrangible  rays  of  the  rest  of  the  spectrum  being  cut  off. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  had  tried  experiments  with  ruby  and  cobalt 
glass  against  ruby  and  green  glass,  and  the  latter  combination  proved  the 
safest. 

Mr.  Harrison  responded  that  in  such  case  the  plate  used  was  probably 
sensitive  to  some  of  the  invisible  ultra  red  rays  of  the  spectrum.  He  wished 
that  those  interested  in  orthochromatic  photography  would  try  his  ragge 
and  test  their  coloured  glasses  by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  to  see  to  I 
were  all  right. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  suggested  light  was  an  unpleasant  one  by 
which  to  work. 

Mr.  Moberly  exhibited  prints  upon  Obemetter’s  paper  ;  one  of  them,  a 
reduced  Ordnance  map,  was  exhibited  to  show  the  large  amount  of  detail  obtain¬ 
able.  He  had  heard  that  it  was  a  gelatino-chloride  emulsion  paper. 

Mr.  Ashman  thought  from  the  look  of  the  paper  that  it  had  also  a  Mibstratum ; 
the  amount  of  gloss  presented  could  not  very  well  be  obtained  with  less  t 
forty  grains  of  gelatine  to  the  ounce  of  water. 

Mr.  Moberly,  in  working  the  paper,  had  seen  evidence  that  it  had  a 
substratum. 

Mr.  Ashman  said  that  if  too  much  chrome  alum  were  put  in  the  first  coating 
the  subsequent  coating  would  not  hold  on  well. 

Mr.  Atkinson  had  found  Obernetter’s  paper  very  sensitive  to  heat,  for  once 
the  warmth  of  his  finger  had  caused  distortion  of  the  image. 

Mr.  Ashman  said  that  that  was  a  defect  of  manufacture  which  could  be 
avoided. 

Mr.  Friese  Greene  had  found  that  by  giving  a  plate  five  or  six  successive 
coatings  of  a  very  thin  emulsion,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  resulting  coat  was 
greater  than  if  the  same  emulsion  had  been  put  on  in  one  very  thick  film. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  the  partial  remelting  of  the  under  surfaces, 
perhaps,  increased  sensitiveness. 

Mr.  Fox  Shew  had  heard  that  the  emulsion  of  Eastman’s  paper  was  laid  on 
in  two  coatings — perhaps  that  any  defects  might  compensate  each  other. 

Mr.  Ashman  exhibited  some  prints  with  spots  sent  to  him  from  the  provinces 
for  explanation. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Cowan,  and  Mr.  Ashman,  agreed  that  the  spots  were 
due  to  imperfect  fixation. 

Mr.  E.  Cocking  had  found  in  copying  a  yellowed  photograph  to  the  same 
size,  that  an  exposure  of  forty-five  seconds  was  necessary  with  an  /-  stop. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday  night,  July  19,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above 
Association,  held  at  the  Masons  Hall  Tavern,  City,  Loudon,  Mr.  V  .  M. 
Ashman  presided. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  exhibited  two  batches  of  silver  prints  on  ready- 
sensitised  paper,  both  toned  in  the  same  borax  bath  :  one  batch  had  toned 
more  quickly  and  of  a  richer  colour  than  the  other.  V  by  was  this  ' 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  thicker  the  coating  of  albumen  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  was  it  to  obtain  purple  or  black  tones  ;  difference  in  thickness  of  albumen, 
perhaps,  accounted  for  the  facts. 

Mr.  Wellington  stated  that  by  daylight  thinly  coated  paper  seems  to  be  of 
the  purer  white. 

Mr.  W.  England  remarked  that  the  more  slowly  a  sheet  of  paper  was  raised 
from  the  albumen  bath  the  thicker  was  its  coating. 

The  Chairman  said  that  in  doubly  albumenised  paper  it  was  customaiy  to 
coagulate  the  first  coat.  Paper  called  “doubly  albumenised  "  was  usually  not 
twice  coated,  but  simply  had  a  thicker  coat.  The  albumenised  prints  of  the 
present  day  did  not  seem  to  be  very  permanent ;  he  had  recently  seen  some  in 
a  show  case  at  Weston-super-Mare  in  which  the  whites  were  of  the  colour  of 
mahogany.  He  had  noticed  that  the  photographs  in  show  cases  in  Loudon 
seemed,  on  the  average,  to  be  of  smaller  size  than  those  in  show  cases  in  the 
provinces. 

Mr.  W.  England  stated  that  some  were  on  view  on  the  quay  at  Geneva, 
which  had  been  there  in  the  sun  for  seven  years  ;  they  did  not  appear  to  have 
faded  much  but  had  acquired  a  peculiar  purple  iridescent  colour; 

Mr.  F.  P.  Cembrano  exhibited  a  series  of  negatives  developed  under  si 
different  conditions  with  liydroquinone  ;  he  found  carbonate  of  potash  to  give 
more  density  than  carbonate  of  soda,  but  he  preferred  to  use  them  mixed,  and 
with  no  bromide.  The  strength  of  the  hydroquinone  used  was  one  grain  to  the 
drachm,  and  preserved  with  sulphite  of  soda.  He  belie\ed  the  chief  argument 
for  the  use  of  hydroquinone  to  be  the  avoidance  of  staining  cl  the  lingers,  and 
he  thought  that  it  gave  more  detail  than  pyrogallol.  He  then  exhibited  some 
prints  of  Swiss  scenery  taken  from  negatives  which  had  been  developed  wab 
hydroquinone.  . 

Mr.  Kerr  exhibited  prints  from  negatives  taken  in  his  detective  camera. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

IE  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  of  this  Society  was  hehl  Friday,  July  20, 
12,  Old  Bond-street, — His  Highness  the  Duke  of  Teek,  ^  ice*  I  resident,  in 
e  chair 

The"  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  ami  con  linn,  i,  the  fol¬ 
ding  members  were  elected: — Sir  J.  W  hittaker  Ellis.  Bai t..  . I.P.,  Henr> 
lampion,  Esq.,  F.  G.  Smart,  Esq.,  M.A.  &c  F.  H.  Tanner,  Esq  R.  H.  C. 
atrrison,  Esq.!  J.  E.  Foster,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  &c„  Mrs  L.  1  Dawbeuy,  J.  C. 
arke,  Esq.,  L.R.C.P.,  &c.,  and  F.  B.  Scott,  Esq.,  M.D.,  C.M.G. 
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The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  Arthur  J.  Melhuish)  then  laid  before  the  meeting 
the  pictures  for  the  current  year ;  and  Mr.  J.  Glaisher,  rvho  had  previously 
arranged  and  classified  them,  congratulated  the  Council  on  their  exceptionally 
high  quality,  calling  especial  attention  to  the  Lake  scenes  by  Mr.  Schwabe,  the 
landscapes  by  Mr.  Milne,  the  figure  subjects  by  Mrs.  Hobson,  the  instantaneous 
sea  pieces  by  Mr.  Gaddum,  and  some  remarkable  pictures  sent  by  Dr.  Drew 
from  South  Africa. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Glaislier’s  report : — Class  I.  contains  115 
pictures,  contributed  as  follows  : — Lord  de  Eos,  3 ;  General  Kaye,  2 ;  E. 
Murray,  7 ;  W.  S.  Hobson,  9 ;  F.  S.  Schwabe,  9 ;  E.  0.  Milne,  13 ;  W. 
Vanner,  5 ;  E.  Leventhorpe,  14  ;  F.  H.  Shaw,  2  ;  The  Earl  of  Eosse,  1  ;  L.  F. 
Eeichlmg,  1 ;  Mrs.  Hobson,  13 ;  M.  de  Decliy,  6 ;  W.  Gaddum,  9 ;  Miss 
Wilson,  1 ;  J.  C.  Cohen,  3  ;  C.  F.  Pritchard,  4  ;  C.  Boyd,  1  ;  A.  Mulholland,  1 ; 
Dr.  Drew,  6 ;  F.  Gowan,  3  ;  J.  E.  Foster,  1 ;  and  Mrs.  Dawbeny,  1.  Class  II. 
contains  a  large  number  of  excellent  pictures,  and  the  remainder  are  comprised 
in  Classes  III.,  IV.,  and  V. 

The  following  prizes  were  awarded  : — To  E.  0.  Milne,  the  first  prize,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  large  silver  goblet,  for  Nos.  16,  35,  and  39.  F.  S.  Schwabe,  a 
silver  goblet,  for  Nos.  2,  4,  and  7.  Mrs.  Hobson,  a  silver  goblet,  for  Nos.  53, 
56,  and  65.  W.  Gaddum,  a  silver  goblet,  for  Nos.  41,  42,  and  94.  E.  Leven¬ 
thorpe,  a  painting  in  frame,  for  Nos.  171,  172,  and  173.  W.  S.  Hobson,  a 
large  landscape  album,  for  Nos.  342,  346,  and  357.  M.  de  Decliy,  a  handsome 
portrait  album,  for  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4.  Dr.  Drew,  a  small  silver  goblet,  for  Nos. 
2  and  6.  E.  Murray,  a  large  landscape  album,  lor  Nos.  232  and  238.  And  to 
F.  Gowan,  a  handsome  portrait  allium,  for  Nos.  2  and  3.  Certificates  of 
honourable  mention  were  awarded  to  L.  Ashburner,  W.  Vanner,  F.  H.  Shaw, 
General  Kaye,  L.  F.  Keichling,  J.  C.  Cohen,  C.  F.  Pritchard,  J.  E.  Foster,  A. 
Mulholland,  and  Miss  Jane  Wilson. 

Sir  J.  Whittaker  Ellis,  Bart.,  M.P.,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council, 
having  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Wood,  and  seconded  by  the  Earl  of  Eosse.  Mr. 
E.  0.  Milne  was  also  elected  a  member  of  the  Council,  having  been  proposed 
by  Mr.  Glaisher,  and  seconded  by  Lord  de  Eos. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  was  passed,  having  been  proposed  by  Mr. 
Glaisher  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Hobson,  who  stated  that,  to  his  personal 
knowledge,  the  interest  shown  by  His  Eoyal  Highness  as  President,  and  His 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Teelc  as  Vice-President,  of  the  Amateur  Photographic 
Association,  was  gratefully  appreciated,  not  only  by  members  of  this  Society, 
but  also  by  amateur  photographers  throughout  the  kingdom. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Hobson  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Walter 
Wood  to  Mr.  Glaisher,  Vice-President,  for  the  time  and  attention  he  had 
bestowed  on  the  arrangement  and  classification  of  the  pictures.  This  was 
passed  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


PHOTOGEAPHEES’  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

Committee  meeting.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  signed, 
the  following  elections  were  confirmed  : — Through  Mr.  J.  Davie,  Hon.  Local 
Secretary  for  Glasgow  :  Messrs.  W.  J.  Hogg,  Eobert  Smith,  John  Percy,  Eobert 
Ness,  Mrs.  Ness,  Messrs.  A.  Fitz-Conroy,  W.  Anderson,  John  Humphrey,  James 
Philson,  John  Hamilton,  W.  H.  Gemmell,  J.  G.  Mainds,  James  Wilson,  A. 
Adamson,  James  Wilson,  Thomas  Gilfillan,  H.  T.  Eedwood,  and  John  Coutts  ; 
through  Mr.  J.  B.  Paynej  Hon.  Local  Secretary  for  Neweastle-On-Tyne :  Messrs. 
L.  Whitlock,  E.  F.  Grigs,  W.  Bygate,  E.  Schumann ;  also  elected,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Shreeve. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Smith,  20,  John  William-street,  Huddersfield,  was  elected  lion. 
Local  Secretary,  vice  Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman,  who  had  left  the  district. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw  was  appointed  as  representative  of  the  Association  at 
the  Photographic  Convention. 


NOETH  LONDON  PHOTOGEAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  July  17,  at  Myddelton  Hall, 
Islington,- — Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  J.  Traill  Taylor  and  John  Jackson  were  appointed  as  delegates  to 
represent  the  Society  at  the  coming  Convention. 

Mr.  John  E.  Williams  was  elected  as  a  member  of  the  Society. 

In  opening  the  discussion  on  Camera  Stands,  the  President  said  that  the 
early  photographers  took  the  theodolite  stand  as  a  model  for  a  camera  stand, 
and  this  form  answered  well  for  cameras  of  small  sizes  so  long  as  the  workman¬ 
ship  and  materials  were  of  the  first  class.  To  meet  the  demand  for  a  perfectly 
rigid  stand,  the  principle  of  triangulation  was  applied,  and,  with  various  modi¬ 
fications,  principally  for  the  sake  of  securing  portability,  has  remained  the 
standard  form  up  to  the  present.  In  the  form  commonly  known  as  the  rigid- 
leg  tripod  the  head  is  formed  of  a  triangular  metal  casting  fitted  with  suitable 
jiins,  on  which  the  legs,  each  formed  of  two  pieces  of  wood  hinged  at  the 
further  extremity,  are  sprung ;  thus  the  stand  is  composed  of  three  triangles 
with  their  bases  touching,  held  together  by  the  metal  triangle  to  which  the 
camera  is  attached.  The  earliest  modification  of  this  form  was  the  introduction 
of  a  knee  joint  in  the  centre  of  each  leg,  so  that  they  would  pack  into  little 
more  than  half  the  length  of  the  entire  stand.  The  credit  for  this  invention 
belongs  to  Mr.  Shave,  a  member  of  the  original  North  London  Society.  The 
President  then  showed  a  very  light  four-fold  stand  known  as  “The  Fairy,” 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Anthony,  of'  New  York,  and  said  that  English  makers 
had  shown  their  appreciation  of  its  merits  by  copying  it  and  selling  it,  under 
various  names,  as  their  own.  A  more  substantial  tripod,  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Eamsden,  of  Leeds,  also  attracted  attention,  the  metal  head  folding  up  without 
removing  from  the  legs ;  this  allowed  the  stand  to  be  instantaneously  set  up 
without  any  sacrifice  of  portability. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Coventon  showed  a  very  light  and  strong  tripod  which  he 
believed  was  designed  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Cooper  ;  the  legs  being  double  to 
the  bottom  gave  great  rigidity,  while  the  lower  portion  of  each  leg  could  be 
slidden  up  and  down  to  accommodate  the  stand  to  uneven  surfaces.  This  form 
of  stand  was  particularly  commended  by  several  members  as  the  best  stand 
amongst  the  many  exhibited  during  the  evening. 


Mr.  Fox  showed  a  strong  three-fold  stand  by  Sands  &  Hunter,  which  had, 
besides  the  usual  adjustments,  a  simple  contrivance  for  instantly  iwi-itering 
the  screwliole  in  the  camera  with  that  in  the  tripod  head. 

Mr.  Pearce  exhibited  a  strong  l'our-fold  stand  in  which  the  upper  portions 
of  the  legs  were  pivoted  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  as  the  section  beneath 
them,  so  that  the  top  of  the  leg  was  sprung  strongly  on  to  tie-  triangle  top. 

The  President  said  that  this  form  of  joint  was  invented  by  bir  Thomas 
Parkyns. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Allen  said  that  it  was  a  very  good  and  very  portable  stand;  and 
could  be  made  strong  enough  to  carry  a  12x10  camera  without  being  made  too 
heavy. 

Mr.  Pearce  also  showed  Brown’s  patent  camera  stand,  the  special  feature  of 
which  was  the  addition  of  a  ball-and-socket  joint  in  place  of  the  ordinary  Hat 
triangle,  thus  permitting  the  camera  to  be  rapidly  levelled  without  regard  to 
the  position  of  the  legs. 

The  President  said  the  ball-and-socket  principle  was  first  applied  to  camera 
stands  by  Mr.  J.  White,  of  Glasgow,  many  years  ago  ;  he,  however,  only  used 
a  portion  of  a  sphere  which  worked  in  a  hollow  in  a  large  triangle  top  provided 
with  three  clamping  screws. 

Mr.  W.  Bishob  asked  whether  the  three-fold  form  of  camera  stand  was  not 
identified  with  the  name  of  Mr.  McKellen. 

Mr.  E.  Clifton  said  that  he  believed  the  particular  points  claimed  by  Mr. 
McKellen  were  the  permanent  attachment  of  the  tripod  head  to  the  camera 
itself  and  a  cam  and  lever  arrangement  for  tightening  the  sliding  portion  of  the 
leg. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  said  that  many  camera  stands  seemed  to  be  constructed  in 
utter  disregard  of  all  mechanical  rules.  The  head  of  the  tripod  should  be  as 
large  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  should  it  be  so  small  that  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  camera  should  be  above  the  point  at  which  the  medial  lines  would  meet 
if  produced  so  as  to  meet  at  a  common  centre.  He  would  also  warn  the  novice 
against  metal  stands  ;  they  were  all,  unless  of  immense  weight,  unsteady,  and 
would,  except  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  result  in  spoilt  plates 
and  disappointment. 

Mr.  Coventon  thought  that  for  sliding  leg  stands  grooves  could  be  advan¬ 
tageously  replaced  by  square  metal  collars  similar  to  those  on  Mr.  Cooper’s 
stands,  which  he  had  exhibited,  as  there  was  then  less  liability  of  “jamming” 
if  the  stand  was  wetted. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  said  that  when  usiug  a  camera  capable  of  great  extension,  and 
in  which  lenses  greatly  differing  in  weight  were  used,  that  some  method  of 
placiug  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  apparatus  over  the  centre  of  the  tripod  stand 
was  necessary.  He  had  found  a  large  tripod  head  with  a  long  slot  in  it  useful 
for  this  purpose.  Mr.  W.  England  had  a  series  of  holes  in  the  tripod  head 
which  answered  the  same  purpose. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  wood  and  metal  for 
tripod  heads,  Mr.  Hart  said  that  wood  was  lighter  and  less  liable  to  spring  than 
metal,  unless  the  best  giln  metal  was  used. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  August  7,  and  the  subject  for  discussion 
will  be  Intensification.  Members  are  requested  to  bring  examples  of  negatives 
intensified  by  their  own  favourite  processes.  Outing  on  Saturday,  July  23,  to 
Waltham  Abbey. 


BIKKENHEAD  PIIOTOGEAPIIIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  on  the  12th  instant  in  the  Free 
Public  Library, — Mr.  J.  II.  Day,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Weare  was  elected  a  member. 

Mr.  F.  Evans  exhibited  a  somewhat  novel  detective  camera  made  on  the 
model  of  the  old  wet  plate  instrument,  without  bellows  ;  its  chief  feature  was 
a  pair  of  twin  lenses,  one  of  which  reflecting  on  a  mirror  gave  the  picture  of 
similar  size  to  that  of  the  plate  ;  the  lenses  acting  in  unison,  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  see  the  image  perfectly  sharp  on  the  finder  to  ensure  its  being  equally 
so  on  the  plate  at  the  moment  of  exposure,  an  immense  advantage  when  it  is 
considered  that,  at  best,  focussing  with  detective  cameras  is  but  guesswork.  A 
number  of  prints  and  enlargements  therefrom  taken  with  the  above  ably 
demonstrated  its  efficacy. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  the  “  Paul  Lange”  shutter,  as  invented  by  the  Vice- 
President  and  manufactured  by  the  Thornton  Pickard  Company  ;  whilst  ex¬ 
ceedingly  easy  to  manipulate  it  is  sufficiently  rapid  for  taking  racehorses,  &c., 
at  full  speed. 

The  Association’s  competition  for  the  best  set,  limited  to  six  exposures  from 
untouched  negatives,  which  took  place  on  June  9,  was  reported  on  by  Mr. 
B.  J.  Sayce,  Nineteen  members  took  part,  and  the  weather,  which  at  first 
was  most  favourable,  gradually  changed  to  wind  and  dullness,  and  finally  to 
rain.  The  results,  which  had  been  sent  in  to  the  present  meeting,  were  juilged 
by  the  President,  Mr.  E.  Hartley,  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Thompson  ;  only  nine  mem¬ 
bers,  however,  sent  in  prints,  the  silver  medal  being  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  L. 
Mackrell,  and  the  bronze  to  Mr.  P.  Lange.  Both  sets  were  remarkably  good, 
considering  the  state  of  the  weather  at  the  time  they  were  taken. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  G.  A.  Carruthers)  gave  an  interesting  account  of  his 
method  of  developing  interiors,  and  exhibited  some  prints  which,  though  taken 
from  ordinary  Ilford  plates  which  had  not  been  backed,  were  quite  free  from 
halation,  and  showed  the  lead  lines  of  the  panes  sharp  and  distinct.  He  stated 
that  he  had  exposed  for  the  deepest  shadows  in  the  roof,  an  old  oak  one  and 
very  dark,  knowing,  therefore,  that  the  well  illuminated  part  of  the  negatives 
would  be  much  over  exposed.  He  commenced  operations  with  a  developer 
very  weak  in  alkali  and  heavily  restrained  with  bromide.  In  and  around  the 
windows,  which  almost  instantly  make  their  appearance,  has  to  be  painted, 
using  a  fine  No.  5  sable  brush,  with  a  solution  of  bromide,  about  two  grains  to 
the  drachm  of  water,  carefully  dodging  over  any  part  that  requires  to  be  kept 
back.  The  developer  may  be  kept  on  one  side  of  the  plate  whilst  the  other  is 
being  painted,  the  latter  operation  being  performed  as  much  and  as  often  as 
necessary  until  detail  is  all  out  in  the  body  of  the  church,  then  rinse  the  plate. 
Now  mix  a  solution  very  strong  in  alkali  and  pyro  with  little  or  no  bromide, 
and,  with  another  brush  larger  than  the  other,  paint  over  the  roof  and  portions 
where  no  detail  is  observable.  Having  exposed  for  these  parts  it  is  easily 
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brought  out.  Tlie  negative  may  then  be  alumed  and  fixed  in  the  ordinary  way, 
the  difference  between  it  and  one  developed  with  solutions  of  normal  stremdh 
being  surprising. 

Mr.  Lange  exhibited  a  number  of  yachting  studies  taken  during  the  Liverpool 
Regatta  with  a  detective  camera,  and  enlarged  up  to  whole-plate  size  in  plati¬ 
num,  the  amount  of  detail  in  the  enlargements  in  comparison  to  that  in  the 
direct  prints  being  surprisingly  great. 

Mr.  H.  Wilkinson  read  a  short  paper,  entitled,  Why  I  Kite  Bromide ,  and 
liow  I  Work  it,  in  which  he  gave  his  experience  in  working  negatives,  papers, 
and  developers,  of  various  descriptions.  To  secure  the  best  results,  he  advo¬ 
cated  commencing  with  a  solution  weak  in  sulphate  of  iron,  adding  more  by 
degrees  as  the  image  made  its  appearance  until  full  density  was  obtained. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Kenyon,  Comber,  Sayce,  Evans,  and 
Lange,  took  part. 


BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the  Technical  Schools, 
Bridge-street,  on  the  19th  instant,— Mr.  W.  J.  Harrison,  F.G.S.,  in  the  chair! 
There  was  a  very  large  attendance. 

Messrs.  J.  W.  Turner  and  J.  S .  Williams  were  elected  members,  and  Mr. 
C.  H.  Palethorpe  nominated  for  election. 

The  pictures  taken  on  the  June  excursions  were  handed  in,  and  the  judges 
(Messrs.  Collin,  Whitlock,  and  Harrold  Baker)  subsequently  awarded  the  prize 
to  “Lux”  (Cottages  at  Broome).  On  opening  the  sealed  envelope  the  exhibitor 
was  found  to  be  Mr.  W.  J.  Harrison. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Underwood  then  delivered  his  paper  on  Photographic  Optics 
for  Beginners  [see  page  473]. 
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B3T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  loth  sides  of  the  pap.  r. 


ON  THE  ADDITION  OF  CHROME  ALUM  TO  EMULSIONS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — The  issues  of  the  photographic  papers  containing  the  report  of 
a  meeting  of  the  Parent  Society,  at  which  was  read  a  paper  by  me 
entitled,  A  Few  Words  on  Emulsion  Making  and  on  the  Development  of 
Gelatino -bromide  Plates,  have  just  come  to  hand. 

The  paper  just  referred  to  treated  mainly  of  the  effect  of  adding  chrome 
alum  to  emulsions,  so  as  to  render  the  films  insoluble,  and  thereby  to 
prevent  frilling.  Since  that  paper  was  written  I  have  had  some  farther 
experience,  a  record  of  which  may,  I  think,  be  more  or  less  useful.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  year  my  advice  was  asked  in  emulsion  matters  by 
a  company  which  was  formed  to  manufacture  dry  plates,  and  the  giving 
of  it  involved  a  closer  connexion  with  the  making  of  emulsions  on  a 
tolerably  large  scale  than  I  have  before  had,  the  batches  being  generally 
made  up  with  one  hundred  ounces  of  silver  nitrate  at  a  time.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  particularly  unfavourable  to  the  turning  out  of  uniform 
batches  of  plates,  but  were  only  too  favourable  to  a  study  of  the  effects 
of  the  addition  of  chrome  alum  to  different  kinds  of  gelatine,  inasmuch 
as  special  emulsion  gelatine  is  not  to  be  obtained  in  this  country  (Japan), 
and,  on  account  of  mistakes  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  enter  into 
here,  a  quantity  that  was  ordered  from  Europe  never  came  to  hand. 
The  only  thing  that  could  be  done  was  to  buy  such  gelatines  as  had 
been  imported  for  culinary  purposes,  and  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
them.  A  great  variety  of  such  gelatines  were  found,  but  of  one  kind 
there  would  generally  be  in  stock  only  a  few  pounds.  The  variations  in 
quality  were  very  great,  even  amongst  such  gelatines  as  were  not  found 
to  be  quite  unfit  for  making  emulsions.  Where  the  gelatines  were 
tolerably  hard,  even  without  the  addition  of  chrome  alum,  I  found  that 
the  rule  which  I  gave  in  the  paper  that  I  have  already  referred  to  could 
be  quite  well  relied  upon  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  a  quantity  of  chrome  alum 
(with  the  free  acid  neutralised)  equal  to  one-half  to  one  per  cent,  by 
weight  of  the  gelatine  used  might  be  added.  In  the  cases,  however,  of 
some  very  soft  gelatines,  or  rather  of  some  that  tended  to  expand  to  a 
great  extent  in  water,  it  was  found  desirable  to  add  just  as  much  chrome 
alum  as  could  be  safely  added  even  to  gain  a  tolerable  degree  of  im¬ 
munity  from  frilling.  In  such  cases  the  following  procedure  was  adopted  : 
A  small  quantity  of  the  emulsion,  generally  one  ounce,  was  placed  in  a 
beaker,  and  the  chrome  alum  solution  was  run  very  slowly  into  this  from 
a  burette  until  coagulation  took  place.  One-third  of  the  observed  quantity 
was  then  added  to  each  ounce  of  the  emulsion.  This  I  consider  to  be 
about  the  limit  of  safety.  In  the  case  of  some  gelatines  the  quantity 
thus  added— not  in  the  first  experiment  pushed  to  coagulation,  but  the 
amount  actually  added  to  the  emulsion — was  as  much  as  three  per  cent, 
of  the  gelatine,  an  amount  that  will  instantly  coagulate  many  kinds. 
The  chrome  alum  was  always  added  at  the  time  of  the  first  melting,  after 
precipitation  with  alcohol,  and  washing. 

Ammonia,  if  added  in  sufficient  quantities  to  a  solution  of  chrome 
alum,  will  destroy  it  entirely ;  but  a  moderate  quantity  of  ammonia 
added  to  a  solution  of  gelatine  which  has  been  treated  with  chrome  alum 
will  not  counteract  the  effects  that  have  been  produced  by  the  chrome 
alum.  This  fact  was  first  made  patent  to  me  by  the  attempt  to  liquefy, 
by  the  addition  of  ammonia,  an  emulsion  which  had  been  accidentally 


coagulated  by  the  addition  of  too  great  a  quantity  of  chrome  alum.  The 
ammonia  only  served  to  harden  the  coagulated  gelatine.  I  therefore 
find  it  unobjectionable  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  —  about  one 
minim  to  the  ounce  —  to  the  emulsion  after  the  chrome  alum  has  been 
added.  This  addition  favours  the  accession  of  sensitiveness  by  melting 
the  emulsion  several  times.  It  is  mentioned  by  Captain  Abney  that 
such  a,  procedure  is  likely  to  produce  spots  in  the  plates  coated  with  the 
emulsion.  I  can  only  say  that  in  this  my  experience  differs  from  that  of 
Captain  Abney. 

A  question  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Debcnliam  during  the 
discussion  on  the  paper  as  to  the  “saturation  point"  of  bromide  o t 
silver  gelatine  emulsions.  My  original  statement  in  connexion  with  this 
matter  was  something  to  the  effect  that,  with  a  fixed  quantity  of  silver 
nitrate  and  of  excess  of  bromide,  a  certain  quantity  of  water  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  it  possible  to  support,  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion,  the 
whole  of  the  silver  bromide  produced,  and  that  this  quantity  varied  little, 
with  the  quantity  of  gelatine,  within  wide  limits,  in  other  words,  that 
in  a  given  amount  of  water  only  a  limited  quantity  of  bromide  silver 
could  be  supported,  and  that  the  quantity  was  not  modified  by  modifica¬ 
tion  within  wide  limits  of  the  quantity  of  gelatine  used  for  emulsification, 
or,  at  any  rate,  was  not  appreciably  modified.  I  gave  the  example  of 
four  hundred  grains  of  silver  nitrate,  an  excess  of  bromide  of  about  fifteen 
or  twenty  per  cent.,  and  stated  that  the  amount  of  water  necessary  to 
support  the  bromide  of  silver  produced  would  be  about  twelve  ounces  in 
the  case  of  a  neutral  solution,  about  eight  ounces  if  one-quarter  or  more 
of  the  silver  nitrate  were  converted  into  ammonia  nitrate.  I  might,  ax 
suggested  by  Mr.  Debenham,  have  stated  what  the  “wide  limits”  were. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  some  years  since  the  experiments  on  which  I  based 
my  statement  were  made,  and  I  have  not  kej  t  any  notes  of  them.  I  can, 
therefore,  only  say  that  the  limits  were  the  very  widest  within  which  1 
ever  worked  in  practice,  and  that  with  the  quantities  mentioned  above 
the  quantity  of  gelatine  might  probably  be  varied  from  thirty  grains  to 
six  hundred  grains  without  altering  the  saturation  point.  I  remember 
that  my  experiments  were  prompted  by  a  remark  made  by  Mr.  A.  Cowan, 
that  he  had  recently  emulsified  with  the  whole  quantity  of  the  gelatine, 
and  had  been  surprised  to  find  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  bromide  of 
silver  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  had  emulsified. 

With  regard  to  remarks  by  Mr.  S.  Davies,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  the  addition  of  chrome  alum  to  an  emulsion  actually  causes  it  to 
flow  more  easily  on  the  plates,  but,  if  the  quantities  that  I  mention  be 
not  exceeded,  it  certainly  does  not  interfere  with  the  flowing.  The 
addition  of  the  small  quantity  of  ammonia  menti  med — about  one  minim 
to  each  ounce  of  emulsion — improves  the  flowing  properties  to  a  very 
great  extent.— I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  W.  K.  Burton. 


ISOCHROMATISING  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  see  it  stated,  in  the  report  of  meeting  of  the  Loudon 
and  Provincial  Photographic  Association,  June  21,  that  Mr.  Pringle  an  1 
Mr.  Wellington  tried  Captain  Abney’s  recently  published  proct  ss 
chromatising  plates,  but  without  success.  I  have  also  repeated  some  of 
Captain  Abney’s  experiments,  and  succeeded  only  when  there  was  some 
water  present,  either  in  the  alcohol  or  in  the  air  (in  very  damp  weather). 
If  the  sensitiser  is  dissolved  in  weak  alcohol,  the  action  is  sometimes 
well  marked,  but  very  insignificant  as  compared  with  that  in  my  method, 
in  which  the  sensitiser  is  applied  in  alcoholic  solution,  dried,  and  the 
plate  then  washed.  According  to  my  experience  this  method,  simpler 
than  all  others,  and  infringing  no  patents  anywhere,  is  the  most  effective 
that  has  as  yet  been  discovered.  It  might  appear  to  be  merely  a  round¬ 
about  way  of  applying  a  weak  aqueous  solution  of  the  dye,  but  the  result 
is  entirely  different,  and  I  think  this  fact  should  help  to  throw  some 
further  light  upon  the  science  of  ortliochromatic  photography.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  chemical  action  takes  place  instantaneously  upon  the 
application  of  water  to  these  plates,  that  the  action  is  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  sensitive  coating,  and  that  the  very 
rapid  removal  of  the  uncombined  dye  by  washing  is  an  important 
element  of  success.  The  plates,  unlike  those  prepared  by  other  methods, 
show  no  colour,  and  I  imagine  it  is  the  application  of  a  very  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  of  the  dye  for  a  single  instant  only  that  does  the  work. 

I  hope  everybody  interested  in  the  subject  will  try  this  method  and 
report  upon  it. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  I  red.  E.  Les. 

907,  Filbert-street,  Philadelphia,  July  10,  18SS. 


WANTED— A  NAME. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sib,— Is  any  oilier  name  than  that  of  “An  Amateur”  available  to  a 
photographer  who  is  a  non-professional  ?  I  ask  this  on  seeing  w  at 
miserable  productions  by  amateurs  are  held  worthy  of  reproduction  in  a 
collected  form,  and  get  praised  as  meritorious.  If,  Sir,  any  other  shares 
mv  feelings,  save  us  from  being  considered  amateurs  by  giving  us  another 
name. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  Thomas  Small. 
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***  No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column  ; 
hut  none  will  he  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
who  specify  their  requirements  as  ‘  ‘  anything  useful  ”  will  therefore  understand 
the  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 


Will  exchange  Dallmeyer’s  12x10  triple  achromatic  for  a  Ross’  8x5  rapid  rectilinear. 
— Address,  W.  T.  F.  M.  Ingall,  G-reenhithe,  Kent. 

Will  exchange  a  silver  Albert  and  medal,  value  26s.,  and  a  good  pair  of  opera  glasses, 
for  a  good  quarter-plate  outfit. — Address,  Thomas  H.  Glovee,  48,  Brook-street,  St. 
Helens,  Lancashire. 

Will  exchange  mahogany  5x4  camera,  combination  lens,  and  tripod,  for  whole-plate 
view  lens  by  first-class  maker. — Address,  C.  Winslow,  23,  Great  Mar  thorough  - 
street,  London,  W. 

Wanted,  one  of  Pogson’s  “  Perfect  ”  burnishers,  cabinet  size,  in  exchange  for  a  half¬ 
plate  portrait  lens  and  sliding-body  camera. — Address,  J.  Allen,  12,  Hedlock-street, 
Hulme,  Manchester. 

Leather  case,  size  11x8x10!  inches  deep,  cost  30s.,  in  exchange  for  Lancaster’s  instan¬ 
taneous  lens,  whole-plate  or  half-plate  rectilinear  lens.— Address,  A.  G.,  2,  Park- 
place,  King’s-road,  Windsor. 

Wanted,  photographs  of  interiors  of  Museums  in  exchange  for  6x8  photographs  of 
New  Zealand  scenery  and  views  of  the  late  Taraweru  eruption. — Address,  S.  H. 
Drew,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand. 

Quarter-plate  bellows  camera  required,  must  be  in  perfect  order,  in  exchange  for 
Cassell’s  Illustrated  Shakespeare,  complete  in  sixty-one  numbers,  cost  31s.  6(1. — 
Address,  Edward  J.  Hughes,  Graigne,  Co.  Kilkenny. 

I  will  exchange  “Kangaroo”  safety  bicycle,  cost  211.,  for  whole-plate  camera  and 
rapid  symmetrical  lens ;  also  wide-angle  Dallmeyer,  81x61,  for  rapid  symmetrical, 
same  size.  Cash  adjustment.— Address,  H.  Hughes,  Van  "Dyck  Studio,  Weymouth. 

- * - 
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***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
must  he  addressed  to  u  H.  Greenwood  &  Co.,”  2,  Yorrk-street,  Covent  Garden > 
London ,  W.C. 

All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  queries  for 
“ Answers ”  and  “  Exchanges,"  must  he  addressed  to  “The  Editor,” 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.  C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given. 

C.  J. — We  cannot  give  you  the  gentleman’s  address  in  this  column,  but  if  you 
send  a  letter  here  we  will  forward  it  on  to  him. 

Verax. — The  thermometrical  values  mentioned  were  those  of  Centigrade  or 
Celsius’s  thermometer.  These  may  be  converted  into  those  of  Fahrenheit  by 
multiplying  by  T8  and  adding  32. 

T.  Grey. — Common  sheet  glass  is  quite  good  enough  for  glazing  a  studio. 
Some  of  it  is,  it  is  true,  liable  to  change  colour  in  time,  but  not  more  so  if 
so  much  as  many  of  the  more  expensive  kinds. 

S.  A. — Most  dealers  in  photographic  materials  will  supply  you  with  a  lantern 
condenser  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  The  Eastman  Company  we  know 
keep  these  sizes  in  stock,  so,  no  doubt,  do  others, 

G.  Henry, — A  patent  cannot  be  obtained  for  a  view  meter  composed  of  a  con¬ 
cave  lens.  We  employed  such  a  view  meter  throughout  1868,  and  published 
an  account  of  it  in  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for 
1869. 

M.  P.  J. — The  two  photographs  enclosed  are  ordinary  silver  prints,  and  not 
collotypes.  Pictures  of  this  size  are  commonly  sold  in  Italy  at  a  few  pence 
(English)  eadi.  It  is  often  a  wonder  to  English  photographers  how  they  are 
produced  for  the  money. 

T.  Whitehorn. — Usually  the  best  results  may  be  expected  when  a  developer 
prepared  according  to  the  formula  given  by  the  makers  of  the  plates  is 
employed.  There  is  no  objection  to  your  using  any  other  that  you  prefer  so 
long  as  you  secure  good  negatives. 

H.  Tims. — Numerous  fine  old  French  stereoscopic  transparencies  were  coated 
with  a  varnish  which  imparted  the  appearance  of  ground-glass  without  the 
objectionable  granularity  of  the  latter ;  it  was  made  by  dissolving  white  wax 
in  chloroform.  Of  course  it  must  be  applied  cold. 

J.  C. — For  making  lantern  transparencies  by  the  wet  collodion  process,  employ, 
by  preference,  a  collodion  that  is  rather  old.  The  object  of  this  is  to  obtain 
the  greatest  possible  purity  in  the  whites.  It  is  also  preferable  to  employ  a 
developer  that  has  acquired  a  slightly  yellow  tint  from  peroxidation.  This, 
too,  favours  clearness. 

A.  A.  asks  if  we  can  give  the  name  of  a  manufacturer  who  supplies  a  rose-tinted 
albumenised  paper  the  colour  of  which  will  not  fade  when  the  pictures  are 
•exposed  in  the  show-case. — We  are  unable  to  supply  the  desired  information. 
In  our  experience,  all  the  pink  colours  used  in  tinting  albumenised  paper  are 
fugitive  under  the  action  of  light. 

S.  G.  P. — The  Meisenbach  Company  hold  a  patent,  but  whether  they  produce 
the  blocks  they  issue  under  this  or  by  another  method  we  are  unable  to  say. 
The  fact  that  you  have  failed  to  produce  results  like  theirs,  when  working 
according  to  the  plan  given  in  the  specification,  proves  nothing,  inasmuch  as 
the  failure  may  be  due  to  want  of  skill  on  your  part. 


G.  Farmer  says  he  has  a  single  landscape  lens  of  ancient  make,  bearing  the 
name  of  “A.  Ross,”  which  has  a  very  small  fixed  stop  in  front,  and  he  wmhes 
to  know  whether,  if  the  aperture  of  this  were  maue  larger  it  would  not  be 
much  quicker  in  action. — Yes,  certainly,  it  would,  but  the  extra  rapidity 
would  be  secured  at  the  expense  of  definition.  However,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  aperture  might  be  slightly  enlarged  and  the  lens  still  yield  “pictorial” 
definition,  and  this  would,  perhaps,  satisfy  our  correspondent. 

R.  S.  writes  :  “1.  Can  you  tell  me  what  will  dull  bright  parts  of  tin  so  that  it 
may  photograph  without  glare  ?  It  is  in  the  shape  of  leaves  and  ferns,  and 
unpainted,  and  anything  I  should  put  on  would  have  to  come  off  again. — 
2.  I  want  to  get  provisional  protection  for  an  accessory  ;  how  do  I  go  about 
the  business  ?” — 1.  The  best  plan  of  dulling  the  tin  will  be  to  stipple  it  over 
with  a  lump  of  glaziers’  putty.  After  the  photograph  is  taken  the  putty 
may  be  cleaned  oft'  by  brushing  it  over  with  dry  whiting,  or  it  may  he 
removed  with  turpentine. — 2.  Obtain  a  proper  form,  which  may  lie  had  at 
the  Post  Office,  till  it  up,  describing  the  invention,  and  send  it  on,  with  a  If. 
stamp,  to  the  Patent  Office. 

R.  S.  Lawson  writes,  asking  how  photographic  accessories  are  painted  so  that 
they  have  a  dead  instead  of  a  glossy  surface.  He  says  he  does  not  mean 
colouring  them  with  water  colour  but  with  oil  paint. — Our  correspondent 
means  “flatting.”  This  is  done  by  first  painting  the  articles  with  ordinary 
oil  paint,  and,  after  this  is  dry,  going  over  the  surface  again  with  the  same 
colour,  but  this  time  mixed  with  turpentine  only.  As  soon  as  this  coating 
is  applied  the  surface  is  stippled  over  with  a  large  dry  brush — a  badger-hair 
one,  if  at  command.  If  a  small  proportion  of  japanuers’  gold  size  be  added 
to  the  flatting  mixture  it  will  be  easier  of  application. 

- + - 


Correct  Diagnosis. — Doctor  (feeling  patient's  pulse) :  What  is  your  hus¬ 
band’s  business?  Patient's  Wife:  He  is  a  photographer.  Doctor:  Has  he 
been  working  hard  of  late?  Patient's  Wife;  I  don’t  know,  doctor.  He  took 
the  portraits  of  four  babies  yesterday.  Doctor :  H’m  !  Brain  fever. — Boston 

Courier. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting, 
August  1, 1888,  will  be  on  The  Best  Means  of  Obtaining  Density  on  Plates  giving 
Thin  Images.  Bank  Holiday  outing  at  Chesliam.  A  brake  will  meet  the  mem¬ 
bers  at  Rickmansworth.  Train  leaves  Baker-street  at  one  minute  tj  ten. 
Saturday  outing  at  Highgate,  starting  from  near  St.  Joseph’s  Retreat. 

New  Hydroquinone  Developer. — The  best  prescription  is  said  to  be  the 
following  : — 3  grammes  of  potassium  sulphite  (neutral),  6  grammes  of  potassium 
bitartrate;  140  grammes  of  potassium  carbonate  are  dissolved  in  480  c.c.  of 
distilled  water,  and  12  grammes  of  hydroquinone  are  added  to  the  filtered 
solution.  For  use,  1  part  of  this  solution  is  diluted  with  16  parts  of  distilled 
water  ;  for  dia-positives  only  8  parts  of  water  are  added. — Archiv. 

Prevention  of  the  Formation  of  Bubbles  when  using  Hydroxylaminb 
Hydrochloride  as  a  Developer. — To  prevent  the  formation  of  bubbles 
when  using  the  liydroxylamine  developer  (0’3  grammes  of  hydroxylamiue 
hydrochloride,  0'4  grammes  of  caustic  soda,  and  60  grammes  of  water),  the 
plates  are  prepared  with  hard  gelatine,  which  has  been  treated  with  chrome 
alum,  and  sodium  sulphate  is  added  to  the  developer.  A  gelatine  film  thus 
prepared  sticks  fast  to  bromide  paper,  and  if  the  liydroxylamine  developer 
be  used  the  picture  comes  out  sharp  and  of  a  good  colour,  and  is  free  from 
bubbles  and  spots.  The  same  developer  can  be  used  two  or  three  times  suc¬ 
cessively,  and  the  unused  solution  keeps  any  length  of  time. — Photographische 
Correspondenz. 

Colours,  where  they  come  from. — From  the  cochineal  insects  are  obtained 
the  gorgeous  carmine,  as  well  as  the  crimson,  scarlet,  carmine  and  purple  lakes. 
Sepia  is  the  inky  fluid  discharged  by  the  cuttlefish  to  render  the  water  opaque 
for  its  concealment  wdien  attacked.  Indian  yellow  is  from  the  camel.  Ivory 
black  and  bone  black  are  -made  out  of  ivory  chips.  The  exquisite  Prussian 
blue  is  got  by  fusing  horses’  hoofs  and  other  refuse  animal  matter  with  impure 
potassium  carbonate.  It  was  discovered  by  an  accident.  In  the  vegetable 
kingdom  are  included  the  lakes,  derived  from  roots,  barks  and  gums.  Blue- 
black  is  from  the  charcoal  of  the  vine  stalk.  Lampblack  is  soot  from  certain 
resinous  substances.  From  the  madder  plant,  which  grows  in  Hindostan,  is 
manufactured  Turkey  red.  Gamboge  comes  from  the  yellow  sap  of  a  tree, 
which  the  natives  of  Siam  catch  in  coeoanut  shells.  Raw  sienna  is  the  natural 
earth  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Sienna,  Italy.  Raw  umber  is  an  earth  from 
Umbria,  and  is  also  burnt.  To  these  vegetable  pigments  may  probably  be 
added  Indian  ink,  which  is  said  to  be  made  from  burnt  camphor.  The  Chinese, 
who  alone  produce  it,  will  not  reveal  the  secret  of  its  composition.  Mastic— 
the  base  of  the  varnish  so  called — is  from  the  gum  of  the  mastic  tree,  in¬ 
digenous  to  the  Grecian  archipelago.  Bistre  is  the  soot  of  wood  ashes.  Of 
real  ultramarine  but  little  is  found  in  the  market.  It  is  obtained  from  the 
precious  lapis-lazuli  and  commands  a  fabulous  price.  Chinese  white  is  zinc, 
scarlet  is  iodine  of  mercury,  and  cinnabar,  or  native  vermilion,  is  from  quick¬ 
silver  ore. 
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THE  BIRMINGHAM  CONVENTION. 

4s  we  all  along  surmised,  the  Photographic  Convention  of  the 
United  Kingdom  at  Birmingham  has  proved  highly  successful. 
From  first  to  last  the  greatest  enthusiasm  has  prevailed  and 
[the  keenest  interest  has  been  displayed  in  its  proceedings. 
The  opening  meeting  was  so  well  attended  as  to  tax  the  capacity 
ff  the  spacious  Masonic  Hall  to  the  uttermost.  The  Mayor  of 
Birmingham  was  felt  to  have  done  a  kindly  and  graceful  act  in 
so  thoroughly  identifying  himself  with  the  photographers  in 
assembly  convened.  The  Birmingham  Photographic  Society 
had  made  such  admirable  preparations  and  arrangements  as  to 
justify  most  amply  the  feeling  universally  entertained,  that  the 
visitors  were  under  deep  obligations  to  them  for  the  numberless 
little  things  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  conduced  so  greatly  to 
their  comfort  and  the  success  of  the  meeting. 

The  papers  which  were  read,  and  which  will  be  found  in  our 
issues  of  last  week,  the  present,  and  the  following  week,  were 
on  topics  of  everyday  interest,  and  in  several  instances  elicited 
animated  discussions. 

The  excursions  during  the  day  were,  in  most  cases,  nume¬ 
rously  attended,  and  many  hundreds  of  negatives  were  obtained 
on  these  occasions. 

Emphatically  was  the  dinner  a  great  affair,  both  in  the 
numbers  present  and  otherwise.  It  was  graced  by  the  presence 
of  the  Mayor  and  the  veteran  Dr.  Hill  Norris,  who  sat  one  on 
each  side  of  the  Chairman. 

At  the  business  meeting,  held  on  Saturday  forenoon  and 
very  numerously  attended,  the  rules  drafted  by  the  Council 
were  discussed,  and,  after  some  slight  alterations,  unanimously 
adopted.  From  these  we  are  glad  to  perceive  that  the  low  rate 
of  annual  subscription  (five  shillings)  originally  fixed  by  the 
;  organizers,  has  been  retained,  although  some  had  previously 
thought  that,  owing  to  the  possible  great  expenses,  the  Con¬ 
vention  might,  with  advantage,  have  assimilated  the  subscription 
to  that  of  the  British  Association.  But  the  British  Association 
system  of  electing  a  president  each  year,  who  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  immediate  re-election,  has  been  most  wisely  adopted. 
The  rules,  indeed,  have  been  drafted  with  great  care,  and  with 
special  reference  to  the  future  well-being  of  the  Convention. 
Like  a  piece  of  well-made  machinery,  although  there  may  be  a 
modicum  of  friction  discovered  when  having  them  at  first 
applied,  yet  will  the  smoothness  consequent  upon  time  in¬ 
evitably  follow.  With  the  exception  of  the  business  meeting, 
and  the  subsequent  adjournment  to  the  quadrangle  of  Queen’s 
College,  where  the  members,  and  among  them  the  Mayor,  were 
photographed  in  a  group,  all  the  meetings  were  graced  by  the 
presence  of  ladies. 

A  pleasant  feature  at  one  of  the  evening  meetings  arose  on  J 


the  occasion  of  the  Chairman,  Rev.  F.  J.  Perry,  F.R.S.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  at  Stonyhurst  College,  stopping  a  gap  that  intervened 
between  the  reading  of  the  last  of  several  papers  that  evening 
and  the  moment  when  the  darkness  should  be  sufficiently  pro¬ 
nounced  to  enable  Mr.  Bothamley  to  proceed  with  his  discourse 
on  orthochromatic  photography,  in  which  the  lantern  was 
necessary  for  projecting  illustrative  slides  on  the  screen. 

Professor  Perry,  by  request,  gave  an  impromptu  address  on 
the  present  state  of  the  application  of  photography  to 
astronomy  in  general,  and  to  recording  the  positions  of  the 
less  visible  stars  in  particular.  The  evident  mastery  of  his 
subject,  the  grace  and  fluency  of  his  diction,  the  apposiceuess 
of  his  metaphors,  and  the  practical  relation  of  the  subject 
given  to  photographers,  charmed  beyond  measure,  and  when 
the  increasing  darkness  brought  his  eloquent  discourse  to  a 
close,  many  could  have  wished  that  the  sun  had  delayed  for  a 
time  his  descent  below  the  horizon,  notwithstanding  the  treat 
they  knew  was  in  store  when  the  darkening  shades  of  evening 
would  bring  Mr.  Bothamley  on  to  the  platform. 

The  Convention  of  1889  will  be  held  in  London,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle,  of  Bexley  Heath. 

It  has  been  felt  that  it  would — again  borrowing  an  idea 
from  the  British  Association — be  desirable  if  the  place  of 
meeting  could  be  forecast  for  two  yearn  in  advance.  A  con- 
siderable  number  of  members  having,  at  an  informal  gathering, 
expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  Chester,  Mr.  G.  M  atmough 
Webster,  who  was  present,  replied  to  a  question  relative  to  the 
accommodation  for  public  meetings  likely  to  be  obtained  in 
that  city,  by  assuring  them  that  the  large  literary  and  scientific 
association  there,  which  fostered  many  branches  of  techno¬ 
logical  science,  had  premises  of  the  most  ample  nature  which 
he  felt  quite  sure  would  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  who  would  receive  a  warm  welcome  in  Chester.  We 
have  since  received  a  note  from  Mr.  \\  ebster,  who  says  that 
since  his  return  home  he  has  had  an  interview  with  the 
secretary  of  that  institute,  who  quite  endorses  all  that  lie 
(Mr.  Webster)  said  in  Birmingham.  The  eligibility  of  this  as  a 
place  of  meeting  will  be  discussed  in  Council  and  at  the  next 
meeting  in  London. 

Already  are  some  of  the  local  members  of  Council  considering 
the  best  means  of  rendering  the  London  meeting  next  year  as 
successful  proportionately  as  those  already  held.  In  Derby 
only  a  few  weeks’  notice  was  given  the  photographers  there  of 
the  intention  of  holding  a  convention,  and  yet  it  proved 
successful  to  an  extent  which  delighted  every  one.  The 
Glasgow  brethren  having  longer  notice,  a  larger  local  basis 
of  action,  and  a  prospect  of  greater  numerical  strength,  per¬ 
formed  such  wonders  in  the  way  of  making  provision  for  the 
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entertainment  of  the  visitors,  that  it  was  openly  stated  by 
many  of  the  latter  that  never  again  would  success  of  like 
nature  be  achieved.  But,  with  increasing  years  and  growing 
strength,  Birmingham  takes  hold  of  the  Convention,  now  two 
years  old,  and  breaks  the  record.  It  remains  for  London  to 
show  what  it  can  do, 

- - - — 4- - 

BICHROMATED  GELATINE  EMULSION. 

The  proposal  made  some  years  ago  in  our  columns  to  utilise 
bromide  emulsion  paper  'in  place  of  ordinary  pigmented  tissue 
- — to  substitute,  in  fact,  silver  haloids  for  carbon  and  other  pig¬ 
ments,  as  ordinarily  employed — has  recently  been  revived  on 
the  Continent,  and  again  in  an  article  in  our  present  issue. 

Although  it  is  some  time  since  the  matter  was  first  put 
forward,  it  seems  to  have  attracted  little,  if  any,  attention — 
probably,  as  suggested  by  our  contributor  of  this  week,  who 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  hit  upon  the  idea,  because,  at 
first  glance,  it  perhaps  appears  a  fanciful  and  eccentric  way  of 
arriving  at  a  result  that  is  better  attained  by  other  means. 
But  if  carefully  examined  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  the 
silver  salts  should  not  be  utilised  and  to  good  purpose  in  this 
manner.  Considered  in  the  light  of  mere  pigment  their  in¬ 
trinsic  value  places  them  out  of  the  question,  while  their  tinctorial 
value  is  practically  nil ;  but  when  we  come  to  consider  what 
can  be  done  with  an  image  composed  of  varying  thicknesses  of 
pure  bromide  or  chloride  of  silver  in  the  precise  proportions 
necessary  to  form  the  half  tones  and  shadows  of  a  picture,  and 
how  infinitely  thin  a  layer  of  such  material  upon  exposure  to 
light  is  capable  of  forming  the  basis  upon  which  to  build  up  by 
suitable  development  an  image  of  almost  any  degree  of  density, 
the  scheme  loses  much  of  its  seeming  “  fantastic  ”  character, 
and  enters  the  realm  of  common-sense. 

Numerous  applications  besides  those  mentioned  in  another 
column  will  suggest  themselves  to  those  who  may  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  matter.  As,  for  instance,  one  which  occurred  to 
us  when  experimenting  with  the  process  some  months  since. 
It  is  well  known  how  difficult  it  is  to  secure  negatives  possess¬ 
ing  the  necessary  contrast  when  copying  line  subjects  for  re¬ 
production  by  the  different  photo-mechanical  methods ;  not 
that  there  is  any  difficulty  at  all  in  getting  mere  density,  but 
because  in  attaining  that  object  the  clear  lines  of  the  negative, 
representing  the  blacks  of  the  engraving,  become  clogged  or 
partly  filled  up  with  silver  in  the  process  of  intensification. 
For  the  processes  referred  to  it  is  essential  that  the  negative 
shall  consist  of  perfectly  opaque  lines  upon  absolutely  clear 
glass,  and  that  is  the  difficult  end  to  attain,  more  especially  in 
the  case  of  old  and  discoloured  prints  ;  but  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  produce  a  negative  of  such  a  subject  which  will  give  a 
good  and  strong  impression  when  printed  on  ordinary  albu- 
mcnised  paper,  or  still  easier  by  the  carbon  process,  because 
these  methods  do  not  require  the  same  degree  of  contrast. 

Working  on  these  lines  it  occurred  to  us  that  if  a  passable 
negative  were  obtained,  capable  of  yielding  a  clean  and  distinct 
impression,  however  thin,  in  bichromated  gelatine  emulsion,  it 
would  be  possible,  or,  indeed,  easy,  by  after  treatment  to  obtain 
perfect  opacity  of  the  lines  without  any  filling  up  of  the  clear 
spaces,  because  those  clear  spaces  would  offer  no  hold  except 
the  bare  glass,  on  which  the  deposited  silver  could  rest. 
In  the  case  of  a  wet  collodion  plate  the  filling  up  of  the  lines  is 
caused,  perhaps,  not  wholly,  but  in  great  measure,  by  what  we 
may  call  the  “  persistence  of  the  image,”  that  is  to  say  by  the 
property  which  such  a  film  possesses  of  reproducing  its  image 
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under  development  even  after  it  has  been  entirely  removed, 
apparently,  by  nitric  acid  or  other  means. 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  in  copying  lino  subjects  some  of 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  securing  clean  shadows  arises  from 
the  fact  that  a  certain  amount  of  light  is  reflected  even  from  tlic 
lines  of  an  engraving,  and  that  this  produces  a  corresponding 
veil  on  the  negative,  which  has  to  be  removed  before  intensifi¬ 
cation.  The  negative  may  appear  perfectly  clear  by  contrast,  but 
such  is  rarely,  if  ever,  the  case  ;  and  even  if  by  the  application 
of  iodine,  followed  by  cyanide  of  potassium,  perfect  clearness  be 
produced,  the  veil  will  inevitably  reappear,  by  virtue  of  its 
“  persistence,”  when  the  process  of  intensification  takes  place. 

This  persistent  reappearance  of  the  image  after  its  removal 
by  so  strong  an  agent  as  nitric  acid  has  puzzled  many,  and 
been  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  purely  physical  theory 
of  the  developable  image.  But  the  demonstration  of  its  purely 
chemical  origin  is  easy.  This,  however,  by  the  way. 

It  is  evident  that  with  such  an  image  as  we  have  imagined, 
one  of  pure  silver  bromide,  the  clear  lines  being  represented  by 
perfectly  clean  glass,  or  at  most  a  substratum  of  collodion,  there 
is  no  possibility  of  any  such  action  occurring,  and  any  filling 
up  that  may  take  place  can  arise  only  from  abnormal  de¬ 
position  of  silver  by  the  developer,  or,  if  it  be  possible  under 
such  circumstances,  which  we  doubt,  from  lateral  spread”  of 
the  existing  image. 

However,  to  put  the  matter  to  a  practical  test,  we  selected 
an  engraving,  not  of  great  age,  but  with  a  decided  tinge  of 
yellow  in  the  paper,  and  a  fairly  good  negative  was  produced 
upon  a  gelatine  plate ;  from  this  a  transparency  was  made,  and 
from  the  latter  a  print  upon  bichromated  gelatine  emulsion 
tissue.  This  was  exposed  only  for  a  moderate  length  of  time 
to  ensure  that  a  clear  image  was  obtained,  and  this  when  com¬ 
pleted  was  extremely  feeble.  After  well  washing  in  the  dark 
room  it  was  exposed  for  a  brief  period  to  light  and  then 
developed  with  ordinary  alkaline  pyro,  until  no  further  increase 
of  density  took  place.  We  intentionally  developed  and  washed 
the  tissue  in  the  dark  room  in  order  that  the  silver  bromide 
might  have  no  exposure  to  light  after  the  removal  of  the  bi¬ 
chromate  and  its  restoration  to  sensitiveness. 

The  result  of  the  alkaline  pyro  was  the  production  of  a 
beautifully  clean  negative,  but  wanting  in  density  even  for 
ordinary  printing  processes ;  this  was  thoroughly  washed  and 
intensified  with  the  ordinary  intensifier  of  pyro,  citric  acid,  and 
silver,  renewed  when  it  became  muddy,  until  the  lines  had 
acquired  perfect  opacity.  After  washing,  the  clear  lines,  though 
apparently  quite  clean  by  transmitted  light,  showed  a  slaty- 
blue  veil  of  the  nature  of  a  stain  when  laid  upon  white  paper, 
but  this  disappeared  instantly  on  immersion  in  weak  iodine 
solution  followed  by  hypo,  leaving  a  negative  in  every  way 
suitable  for  the  purposes  vTe  have  mentioned,  and  far  better 
than  we  could  have  obtained  with  wet  collodion  with  the  same 
amount  of  trouble. 

We  should  not  hesitate  to  adopt  this  process  if  we  had  to 
execute  any  difficult  work  in  the  shape  of  line  reproductions, 
but  we  should  nowT  modify  the  plan  detailed  above.  We  should, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  separate  operation  in 
making  a  transparency,  take  the  first  negative  upon  a  wet 
collodion  or  collodion  emulsion  plate  and  convert  this  into  a 
transparency  by  treatment  with  iron  alum,  followed  by  re¬ 
development.  This  'would  produce  a  reversed  transparency 
which  would  set  right  the  reversal  produced  by  the  single 
transfer  development  of  the  final  negative,  and  so  a  double 
advantage  would  be  gained. 
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We  may  say  a  few  words  in  conclusion  as  to  the  difficulty 
involved  in  making  a  special  emulsion.  As  pointed  out  in  the 
article  on  another  page,  there  is  no  particular  necessity  for  any 
care  in  keeping  the  emulsion  from  light  during  preparation,  nor 
does  it  seem  to  matter  in  what  state,  chemically  or  mechani¬ 
cally,  the  bromide  of  silver  is.  The  emulsion  with  which  we 
made  our  experiments  last  year  was  made  by  heating  a  quantity 
of  spoilt  landscape  emulsion  with  excess  of  acid  to  destroy  the 
gelatine,  and  after  separating  and  washing  the  bromide,  re¬ 
emulsifying  it  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  Nelson’s  culinary 
gelatine,  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce.  If  these  operations  had 
been  performed  in  perfect  darkness,  the  resulting  emulsion 
would  have  been  of  not  the  slightest  use  for  ordinary  purposes, 
no  matter  what  exposure  might  be  given,  nor  would  the  coarse¬ 
ness  of  the  bromide  have  conduced  to  the  quality  of  the  results 
obtained  under  alkaline  development  if  that  had  been  possible. 
But  the  images  given  by  the  bichromated  process  failed  entirely, 
even  in  half-tone  subjects,  to  show  any  of  the  granularity  we 
had  expected. 

We  throw  this  out  as  a  hint  to  enterprising  plate  makers 
who  desire  an  outlet  for  their  waste  emulsions  that  will  pay 
better  than  sending  them  to  the  refiners.  Create  a  demand 
for  bichromated  gelatine  emulsion  paper  by  establishing  a 
supply. 


electricity: — Silver,  100;  gold,  71;  copper  (impure),  00 ;  platinum, 
15*3;  iron,  14-9 ;  nickel,  12’4 ;  bismuth  (crystallised),  10*3.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  silver  heads  the  list,  the  velocity  of  light  in  it  being 
ten  times  that  in  bismuth. 


The  Meteorological  Society’s  first  report  of  their  Thunderstorm  Com¬ 
mittee  drawn  up  by  the  Hon.  Ralph  Abercrombie  has  been  published, 
and  contains  many  interesting  photographs.  It  exhibits  in  a  very 
clear  manner  the  difference  between  lightning  as  it  Is  and  as  it  is 
represented  in  drawings  and  paintings— stream  lightning,  ramified, 
meandering,  sinuous,  and  other  kinds,  being  here  shown  in  photography 
with  a  truthfulness  that  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Just  as  Muybridge,  of 
Californian  fame,  showed  the  absurdity  of  the  usual  modes  of  repre¬ 
senting  in  a  picture  a  horse  in  the  act  of  galloping,  so  also  will 
these  exhibit  in  their  true  forms  the  flash  of  the  electric  current 
between  cloud  and  earth.  But  equally  with  the  Muybridge  picture 
will  care  need  to  he  taken  in  utilising  them  in  pictorial  representa¬ 
tions.  Just  as  it  would  be  absurd  to  draw  a  horse  in  a  picture  in 
some  of  the  grotesque  looking  attitudes  that  Muybridge  proved  they 
did  assume,  so  may  lightning  flash  photographs  be  apt  to  lead  the 
observer  astray.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  so  far  back 
as  thirty-two  years  ago,  Mr.  James  Nasmyth,  F.R.S.,  read  a  paper  at 
the  British  Association  in  which  he  showed  that  the  usual  zigzag 
lightning  depicted  by  artists  was  untrue  to  nature,  and  it  has 
remained  for  photography  to  prove  the  correctness  of  his  remarks  and 
the  accuracy  of  his  observing  powers. 


Photography  and  astronomy  are  usually  associated  with  planetary, 
stellar,  or  solar  representation,  but  the  Liverpool  Astronomical  Society 
have  made  a  pleasing  diversion,  and  in  the  annual  Report  of  that 
Society  recently  presented,  this  new  method  is  favourably  commented 
upon.  “  The  past  session  has  been  marked,”  it  states,  “  by  a  novel 
experiment,  which  it  is  believed  will  exert  a  favourable  influence 
among  the  brotherhood  of  astronomers,  and  cement  the  many  friend¬ 
ships  formed  by  correspondence,  &c.”  This  refers  to  the  publication 
of  a  set  of  pictures  of  associates  and  members  of  the  Society.  And 
it  is  further  said  that  the  card  of  portraits  has  been  in  such  demand 
that  it  is  intended  to  publish  during  the  ensuing  session  another  set  of 
portraits. 

As  our  astronomical  readers  are  aware,  the  Liverpool  Society  is  a 
real  “  live  ”  Society,  which  has  done,  and  is  doing,  a  marvellous 
amount  of  earnest  work  of  sterling  value.  Outside  of  London  it  has 
no  rival,  and  its  members  include  the  names  of  some  of  the  best 
known  astronomers.  It  is  small  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  card  con¬ 
taining  fifty  portraits  in  permanent  photography  of  men  like  Common, 
Grubb,  Huggins,  Admiral  Mouchez,  Proctor,  &c.,  should  be  in 
demand  at  the  nominal  price  of  three  shillings.  We  mention  the 
matter  here  with  the  suggestion  that  similar  publications  might  be 
adopted  by  other  scientific  Societies  :  if  such  a  roll-call  of  fame  were 
once  established,  it  would  in  course  of  time  have  a  value  which  it 
would  he  difficult  to  estimate.  What  would  not  now  be  given  for  a 
photograph  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  by  lovers  of  science,  or  of  Shakespeare 
or  Milton  by  literary  students.  But  once  let  the  Liverpool  idea  be 
taken  up  by  other  Societies,  and  in  a  portable,  concrete  form  the  faces 
!  of  all  present  and  future  savants  might  be  preserved  for  all  ages. 


What  photography  has  done  for  astronomy  may  be  well  seen  in 
Professor  Langley’s  new  work,  The  New  Astronomy — series  of  sun¬ 
spots  by  Rutherford,  stellar  spectra  by  Pickering,  Common’s  Orion 
nebula,  Rutherford’s  moon  picture,  and  so  on,  being  found  in  its 
beautiful  pages. 

A.  singular  connexion  between  light  and  electricity  is  shown  by  a 
writer  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  last  month.  lie  has  determined 
experimentally  that  there  exists  a  proportionality  between  the  velocity 
of  light  and  that  of  electric  conduction,  as  also  of  heat.  He  shows 
that  the  velocity  of  red  light  is  proportionately  as  shown  in  the 
following  figures,  and  that  the  order  is  the  same  for  heat  and 


The  mention  of  the  lion.  Ralph  Abercrombie’s  name  gives  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  bring  before  our  readers’  notice  the  fact  that  be  is  the  author 
of  a  popular  work  on  meteorology  which  is  worth  a  place  on  every 
photographer’s  shelves.  The  book  is  couched  in  populai  language  and 
gives  a  succinct  and  interesting  account  of  the  piesent  state  of  our 
weather-knowledge,  indicating  also  the  system  of  forecasting  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Weather  Bureau.  It  embraces  also  a  number  of  well- 
known  and  little-known  weather-wise  saws  with  a  scientific  explana¬ 
tion  of  their  bearing  and  value.  At  some  future  time  we  may  give  a 
few  extracts  from  a  work  which  must  be  of  decided  use  to  the  land¬ 
scape  photographers  at  times  when  the  weather  is  a  little  more  than 
the  continuous  records  of  downfall  that  have  been  the  monotonous 
tale  for  so  long. 


A  MODIFICATION  OF  THE  PIGMENT  PROCESS. 

[  am  glad  to  see  by  a  paragraph  under  the  above  title  from  the 
Photographischer  Kalender,  published  in  the  Journal  a  few  weeks 
jfr0  that  Dr.  Stolze  has  rediscovered  a  pet  process  of  mine,  or  rather 
me  that  I  first  wrote  about  iu  these  columns  nearly  four  years  ago. 
Dr  Stolze’s  method  is  to  expose  ordinary  gelatino-chlonde  paper  to 
lio-ht  until  it  is  uniformly  darkened,  to  then  heat  it  with  potassium 
bichromate,  and  after  exposure  under  a  negative  to  develop  it  upon 
rlass  or  paper,  after  the  manner  of  a  carbon  print,  finally  toning  the 
picture  thus  obtained  with  the  sulpho-cyauide  and  gold  toning  >>“»'• 
Towards  the  end  of  1884  I  related  in  the  pages  of  the  Joi  nxAi.  the 
results  of  some  experiments  I  had  made  in  sensitising  gelatine  emul- 
liou  paper  with  bichromate,  and  developing  m  the  same  manner  my 
Irst  trials  being  made  with  a  commercially  prepared  paper  "Inch 
happened  to  be  free,  or  nearly  so,  from  alum.  Subsequent  at  temp  > 
with  other  makes  of  commercial  paper  were  comparative  failures 
iwiugto  the  total  or  partial  insolubility  of  the  films  after  treatment 
with  bichromate  and  without  exposure,  though  with  emulsion  of  my 
)wn  make  I  had  no  difficulty  of  the  soit.  .  .  . 

In  1884  and  1885  I  wrote  three  or  four  articles  on  the  subject,  and 
have  since  that  period  frequently  utilised  the  j>roce& Jot  VWOB 
purposes;  but  it  never  seemed  to  attract  much,  if  <  ,  •  » 

because,  perhaps,  it  was  regarded  as  a  mere  experimen  ,  or  partly 
aecause  it  necessitated  the  trouble  of  prepaiing  an  e 

;o  ensure  success.  , 

In  the  early  part  of  last  year,  when  using  the  Obernetter  gclatuio- 

jhloride  paper,  I  found  the  film  so  perfectly  soluble  that  it  shuck  me 
;his  would  admirably  answer  the  purpose,  and  upon  trying  it  found 
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it  so  fully  answered  my  expectations  that  I  again  wrote  on  th 
subject  in  these  pages.  At  that  time  (page  132,  last  year)  I  wrote  : — 

“  One  other  method  I  have  tried  with  tolerable  success  places  the  paper 
more  under  the  conditions  of  ordinary  pigment  tissue,  and  practically 
prevents  the  light  penetrating  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  cement  the  image 
to  the  paper.  This  consists  in  exposing  the  emulsion  paper  to  light 
before  treating  with  bichromate  in  order  to  blacken  it  uniformly,  and,  if 
possible,  throughout  its  whole  thickness.  It  is  then,  when  sensitised, 
practically  bichromated  tissue,  pigmented  with  reduced  silver,  of  the  same 
tint  as  that  presented  by  an  unfixed  ”  (I  should  have  said  “  untoned  ”) 
“  gelatino-chloride  print  produced  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  when 
developed  the  image  simply  requires  toning  without  any  fixing  to  com¬ 
plete  it.” 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  I  anticipated  Dr.  Stolze’s  discovery  in  every 
detail,  though  it  is  possible  he  may  have  been  simply  referring,  in  the 
Photo graphischer  Kalender ,  to  the  article  from  which  I  have  quoted, 
though  the  paragraph  of  June  15  would  lead  me  to  infer  that  it  was 
an  original  idea  on  his  part.  However  the  case  may  be,  I  repeat  I  am 
glad  reference  has  been  made  to  the  process,  as  it  not  only  gives  me  an 
opportunity  of  again  bringing  it  forward,  but  it  has  been  the  means 
of  suggesting  a  new  and  useful  application  which  I  had  not  hitherto 
tried. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  once  more  attempt  to  disabuse  the  minds 
of  the  readers  of  the  Jourxal  of  the  idea  that  the  process  is  merely 
a  fantastically  experimental  one,  or  that  it  is  at  all  difficult  of  appli¬ 
cation.  To  prove  that  the  first  is  not  the  case,  I  hope  in  a  few  days 
to  lodge  with  the  Editors  in  Yerk-street  some  specimens  of  its 
different  applications,  and  the  ease  of  manipulation  it  will  be  my 
endeavour  to  demonstrate  in  this  article. 

I  am  aware  from  correspondence  that  reached  me  at  the  time  my 
first  articles  were  written  that  several  who  tried  the  method  failed 
entirely,  and  probably  relinquished  further  experiments,  and  there 
may  be  numerous  others  in  the  same  category  of  whom  I  have  not 
heard.  I  am  not  surprised,  because,  as  I  pointed  cut  from  the  first, 
the  presence  of  chrome  alum  in  the  film,  or  even  the  employment  of 
any  of  the  “  hard  ”  emulsion  gelatines,  will  suffice  to  cause  failure. 
My  own  first  success  was  somewhat  of  an  accident,  as  it  was  scored 
with  the  only  sample  of  commercial  paper  I  have  yet  met  with  (I  am 
speaking  of  gelatino-bromide)  that  would  woik  perfectly.  It  was 
manufactured  by  a  firm  whose  name  I  now  forget,  and  I  never  see  it 
amongst  the  advertisers,  so  probably  they  are  extinct.  Bat  at  any 
rate  their  gelatino-bromide  paper  must  have  been  quite  free  from 
alum.  The  Obernetter  gelatino-chloride  paper  fulfils  the  conditions 
perfectly — or  did  last  year,  when  I  tried  it ;  it  is  possible  that  with 
the  “  march  of  civilisation”  that  film  may  now  be  “alumed.”  I 
should  not  be  at  all  surprised,  as  for  ordinary  printing  purposes  it 
used  to  strike  me  it  would  be  all  the  better  for  it.  The  only  fault  I 
had  to  find  with  it  in  applying  it  to  what  I  may  call  its  “  illegitimate  ” 
purpose,  was  the  substratum  or  artificial  surface  underlying  the 
emulsion,  which,  in  cases  of  over  exposure,  caused  the  picture  to 
adhere  to  the  paper. 

I  would  suggest  that  it  might  be  worth  some  emulsion  paper 
maker’s  while  to  tiy  the  experiment,  on  a  small  scale,  of  preparing  a 
perfectly  soluble  paper  for  the  market,  as  I  am  quite  sure  it  would 
shortly  find  a  sale.  The  trouble  involved  need  not  be  great ;  the 
emulsion  itself,  in  fact,  could  be  prepared  and  the  paper  coated  in  day¬ 
light,  for  the  film  does  not  require  to  be  sensitive  as  an  emulsion  film, 
but  is  merely  so  much  pigment  tissue.  What  is  required  is  a  film  rich 
in  gelatine,  perfectly  soluble,  and  somewhat  thicker  than  the  ordinary 
negative,  or  even  “  printing-out  ”  positive  papers.  The  proportion  of 
silver  in  the  film  is  of  less  importance,  but  it  should  not  be  too  great. 
The  paper  on  which  the  emulsion  is  spread  is  of  little  consequence  if 
it  is  only  soft  and  porous  enough  to  come  away  easily  on  development. 
A  comparatively  uneven  surface  does  not  matter,  as  that  portion  of 
thp  emulsion  film  that  is  in  contact  with  it  is  washed  away  in 
development. 

As  to  the  applications  of  the  process,  I  may  say  that  they  are 
many ;  but  first  with  regard  to  Dr.  Stolze's  method :  this  I  regard 
as  the  least  useful  way  of  applying  the  principle,  since  it  practically 
binds  us  to  one  kind  of  result,  a  positive  and  a  thin  one,  besides  which 
the  toning  is  not  a  generally  satisfactory  operation.  In  the  extract  I 
have  quoted  from  my  last  year’s  article,  I  mention  that  I  have  met 
with  “  tolerable  success,”  the  somewhat  dubious  expression  referring 
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to  the  difficulty  of  getting  satisfactory  tones.  The  gelatino-chloride  | 
paper  is  at  all  times  somewhat  refractory  in  its  behaviour  in  this  | 
respect,  but  though  the  material  may  be  the  same  that  will  tone  well 
in  the  ordinary  way,  it  very  often  refuses  after  its  treatment  with 
bichromate.  For  transparencies,  the  rich,  warm  colour  of  the  newly 
developed  picture  is  very  pleasing,  and  will  satisfy  some  without  any 
toning,  but  it  is  notpermament,  while  most  of  my  attempts  at  toning 
have  resulted  in  anything  but  pleasing  colours. 

The  plan  of  colouring  the  paper  before  bichromating  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  to  which  I  have  previously  called  attention,  of  rendering  the 
“  tissue  ”  more  manageable  by  preventing  the  over  penetration  of  the 
light.  But  the  same  result  can  be  obtained  by  other  means  if 
absolutely  necessary. 

For  myself  I  much  prefer  to  let  the  haloid  remain  unreduced  until 
after  the  development  of  the  picture,  when  we  have  a  great  variety 
of  choice  of  methods  according  to  the  purpose  to  which  the  image  is 
to  be  applied.  Thus,  for  transparencies,  with  a  developed  image  con¬ 
sisting  of  chloride  or  bromide  of  silver,  it  is  only  necessary  to  re¬ 
develop  it  with  alkalino  pyro,  ferrous  oxalate,  hydroquinone,  or 
whatever  may  be  the  favourite  method,  when  a  transparency  will  be 
obtained  rivalling  collodion  in  “  cleanness,”  for  the  high  lights  are 
represented  literally  by  bare  glass.  For  positives  on  paper  a  bromide 
image  gives  with  alkaline  pyro  a  platinotypo  effect ;  while  a  chloride  ; 
image  Hooded  with  a  weak  solution  of  silver,  and  exposed  to  light 
until  it  reaches  the  proper  depth,  may  be  toned  like  an  ordinary  silver 
print. 

For  reproducing  negatives,  or  where  great  density  of  image  is 
required,  whatever  the  image  may  consist  cf  originally,  I  prefer  to 
convert  it  into  iodide  by  means  of  tincture  of  iodine;  then  after 
flooding  with  weak  silver,  develop  with  pyro  and  acetic  acid  when 
any  degree  of  depth  may  be  attained.  This  plan  also  gives  veiy 
beautiful  colours  for  transparencies. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  end  to  the  applications  of  the  process  nor  to  the 
variations  in  treatment  which  may  be  made  to  suit  them.  I  may 
close  this  article  by  briefly  referring  to  the  latest  application  I  have 
made  of  the  process,  namely,  to  pictures  on  opal.  There  is  at  present 
a  great  “  run  ”  on  portraits  on  “  dead  ”  opal,  but  it  is  horrible  stuff  to 
work  upon  with  either  gelatine  or  collodion,  consequently  the  carbon 
process  is  the  favourite.  But  bichromated  emulsion  tissue  answers 
equallv  as  well,  and  can  be  made  to  produce  almost  any  variety  of 
tone  by  altering  the  treatment,  instead  of  being  tied  to  one  colour  as 
in  the  case  of  carbon  tissue. 

I  had  intended  to  give  my  latest  formula  for  a  special  emulsion,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  care  to  try  it,  but  must  now  defer  this  until 
another  occasion.  II.  Y.  E.  Cotesworth. 

(To  le  continued.) 

- * - - 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

Ox  Wednesday  evening,  as  reported  by  telegraph  in  our  last  number, 
the  chair  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Hill  Norris,  President  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Photographic  Society. 

The  following  paper  was  read  :  — 

A  PLEA  FOR  GREATER  VERTICAL  HEIGHT  IN  THE 
STEREOSCOPIC  SLIDE. 

By  Harding  Warner. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  stereoscope  is  again  brought  to  our  notice 
in  the  journals  devoted  to  our  art,  both  professional  and  amateur,  and 
its  merits  pro  and  con  discussed  by  one  Society  and  the  other,  a  few 
words  on  the  subject  will  not,  I  am  sure,  be  deemed  out  of  place  from 
one  of  the  oldest  workers  in  the  landscape  branch  of  photography,  and 
who  can  now  place  before  you  a  plain,  practical  method  of  advancement, 
in  that  which  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  a  beautiful  scientific 
instrument. 

And  first,  a  word  as  to  the  stereoscope  itself.  Those  we  meet  with  at 
the  present  day  are  portable  enough  so  far  as  themselves  are  concerned, 
but  they  lack  the  means  of  carrying  within  them  the  pictures,  keeping 
them  free  from  dust,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  offering  a  means  of 
enjoyment  at  will  to  all  who  may  desire  it. 

This  is  exactly  met  by  the  “  Portable  Stereoscope,”  which  combines 
within  itself  simplicity,  elegance,  cheapness,  and  portability. 

The  stereoscope  forms,  externally,  an  elegant  square  box,  on  opening 
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which  it  is  found  fitted  with  a  pair  of  achromatic  double  lenses,  and  so 
constructed  that  any  one  may  readily  adjust  it  to  his  vision  in  focussing; 
for  obtaining  the  proper  distance  between  the  eyes  a  sliding  horizontal 
motion  with  a  brass  lever  is  attached,  while  an  entirely  new  vertical 
movement  allows  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  picture  to  be  seen 
in  true  aerial  perspective  and  proper  proportion. 

The  instrument  sent  herewith,  explains  itself. 

The  slide,  or,  as  it  is  registered,  “  the  panoramic  slide,”  was  really  the 
outcome  of  a  set  of  popular  pictures  called  cabinets  ;  they  were  taken  in 
a  twin  camera  for  the  facilities  of  printing  ;  the  lenses  being  placed  apart 
the  regulation  width  of  inches  from  centre  to  centre,  and  the  pictures 
being  taken  on  8J  x  6|  plates,  ample  space  was  afforded  to  suit  both 
cabinet  and  stereoscopic  pictures  without  robbing  either.  A  pair  of  six 
and  eight-inch  portable  symmetricals,  and  a  pair  of  seven-inch  wide-angle 
landscapes,  a  division  to  the  camera  to  fit  both  ways,  with  suitable 
shutters  (of  which  more  anon),  and  the  outfit  is  complete. 

The  slide  measures  5J  x  3  inches,  mounted  on  a  card  7x6  inches. 

In  albumenised.  paper  it  does  not  take  more  than  an  ordinary  cabinet, 
and  when  produced  in  quantity  may  be  sold  at  the  low  price  of  one 
shilling,  although  twice  the  size  of  the  old-fashioned  slide.  It  is  founded 
on  the  principle  so  long  overlooked  by  others,  that  while  the  horizontal  I 
line  of  vision  is  limited  from  the  centre  of  the  eye  to  the  point  of  the  nose, 
the  vertical  line  is  practically  without  limit.  \ 

And  now  let  me  offer  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  composition  of  such 
pictures.  This  is  best  described  by  the  figure  of  an  upright  triangle, 
where  the  upright  lines  are  in  greater  preponderance  than  the  horizontal 
ones,  and  where  depth  of  perspective  is  embraced  in  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  subject  without  breadth  of  outline — roads,  lanes,  rocky  streams, 
the  decks  of  ships,  interiors  of  churches  and  cathedrals,  ruins  of  abbeys 
and  castles. 

It  is  just  possible  that  the  reason  why  the  stereoscope  has  not  made 
headway  of  late  years,  and  then  only  amongst  amateurs  who  have  utilised 
the  pictures  as  lantern  slides,  is,  that  this  end  served,  the  negatives  are 
useless  for  aught  else,  and  this  is  my  plea  for  an  increased  vertical  height 
in  the  slide.  This  new  size  may  be  used  for  cabinets,  birthday  and 
Christmas  cards  with  appropriate  mottoes,  and  for  portraits  also,  and  if 
two  be  taken  together,  and  marked  R.  andL.,  they  may  be  looked  at  singly 
or  together  in  a  stereoscope,  and  thus  form  one  large  cabinet  portrait. 
Nor  is  the  whole-plate  or  9  x  7  camera  at  all  altered,  only  thus  far,  by 
having  a  front  made  with  four  brass  caps — two  covering  the  stereoscopic 
flanges  when  not  in  use,  the  others  covering  two  flanges  placed  top  and 
bottom  above  the  stereoscopic  lenses  in  the  centre,  the  division  being  re¬ 
versed,  fitting  horizontally,  and  the  screen  reversible.  Two  separate  and 
very  pretty-sized  panoramic  pictures  8];  x  3J  may  be  obtained,  giving  an 
extent  and  depth  to  subjects  of  space  and  mountainous  scenery  alike 
charming  and  interesting— Norway  for  example. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  just  say  a  word  or  two  upon  shutters.  The 
difference  between  wet  collodion  and  dry  plates  is  very  great,  and  in 
taking  pictures  for  the  stereoscope  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  they 
must  contain  more  detail  than  single  pictures,  being  looked  at  through 
lenses  of  some  power.  The  extreme  rapidity  of  the  modern  dry  plate 
often  forms  an  obstacle  not  readily  overcome,  e.g.,  an  extremely  dark 
foreground  with  a  very  light  sky  or  background  ;  then  again ,  trees  are  to 
be  taken  without  motion,  and  this  can  only  be  done  with  a  flap  and  a 
drop  shutter  worked  pneumatically,  of  which  there  are  many  excellent 
examples  in  the  market. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  any  who  may  possess  a  whole-plate,  or  even  a 
larger  camera  and  pairs  of  lenses  with  flap  shutters,  may  have  very  great 
enjoyment  therefrom,  as  well  as  find  it  a  profitable  undertaking,  and  thus 
once  more  may  we  see  the  stereoscope  regain  its  hold  on  the  public  mind, 
and  be,  as  it  was  formerly,  the  delight  and  admiration  of  the  artist  and 
the  man  of  science,  as  well  as  the  popular  educator.  j 

The  Chairman  said  that  such,  was  the  dearth  of  stereoscopic  slides 
and  stereoscopes  in  the  Exhibition,  that  he  had  seen  none  but  those 
just  shown  by  their  President,  Mr.  Taylor,  when  reading  and 
illustrating  Mr.  Warner’s  paper.  This  ought  not  to  be,  but  he 
supposed  that  they  had  all  been  so  much  taken  up  of  late  years  with 
quick  emulsions  and  rapid  shutters  as  to  have  quite  overlooked  the 
stereoscopic  department  of  photography.  The  question  before  the 
meeting  was,  Which  is  the  better  height  for  a  binocular  picture,  that 
uow  recommended  or  the  old  standard  size  F 

Mr.  J,  Traill  Taylor  would  first  of  all  speak  from  Mr.  Warner’s 
point  of  view,  and  in  the  absence  of  that  gentleman  would  defend  hi3 
position.  That  there  was  a  great  advantage  in  increased  vertical 
height  in  the  pictures  was  evident  when  they  took  any  of  the  views 
he  had  sent  round  for  examination,  and  mentally  cut  off  an  inch  or 
more  from  either  top  or  bottom.  In  either  case  something  was 
removed  by  which  the  completeness  of  the  view  was  marred.  (A 
voice  :  “What  about  the  sides  ?”)  He  would  come  to  that  presently. 
The  eyes  were  incapable  of  seeing,  by  the  refracting  stereoscope, 
pictures  of  large  lateral  dimensions,  but  this  did  not  apply  to  vertical 
angular  measurement,  as  the  eyes  could  roam  up  and  down,  from  the 
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nadir  to  the  zenith  if  requisite.  Having  said  thus  much  for  Mr. 
Warner,  he  would  now  speak  for  himself.  There  was  nothing  in  Mr. 
Warner’s  increased  vertical  dimensions  which  could  not  equally  well 
be  obtained  in  slides  of  the  ordinary  recognised  standard  dimension0, 
provided  lenses  of  moderately  short  focus  were  employed  in  their  pro¬ 
duction.  Such  lenses  would  not  only  include  vertical  height  but  also 
lateral  extension,  and  produce  panoramas  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term. 
The  subjects  would  be  represented  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  this  would 
be  amply  met  by  increasing  the  magnifying  powev  of  the  eye-pieces  of 
the  stereoscope,  and  these,  if  achromatic,  would  enable  the  extreme 
margins  to  be  seen  with  perfect  distinctness. 

Mr.  W.  Jerome  Harrison  considered  the  mode  of  adjusting  the 
width  of  the  eye-pieces  in  the  stereoscope  exhibited  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  upon  those  in  former  use.  When  the  eye-pieces  were  fixed,  a 
certain  limited  class  of  observers  only  might  be  suited,  but  when  they 
were  adjustable,  as  in  the  case  of  the  instrument,  before  them,  tlmy 
could  be  made  available  for  every  class  of  sight. 

Mr.  J.  Edmonds  advocated  the  use  of  Wheatstone’s  reflecting 
stereoscope,  as  it  was  available  for  pictures  of  any  size. 

Mr.  Main  objected  to  the  suggestion  of  the  author  of  the  paper, 
inasmuch  as  a  size  would  be  introduced  different  from  that  now 
capable  of  being  taken  by  amateurs,  especially  those  who  had  lately 
taken  up  photography.  The  reasons  given  for  the  change  of  the  size 
of  plate  were  not  sufficient.  Lantern  slides,  too,  might  be  made  of 
one-half  the  usual  stereoscopic  picture,  but  not  with  that  of  the  larger 
size.  True  there  were  some  subjects  in  which  vertical  dimensions  were 
of  importance  in  getting  them  all  in,  but  this,  he  considered,  was  met  by 
Mr.  Taylor’s  theory  of  employing  lenses  of  short  focus,  by  which  the 
dimensions  on  the  sides  were  also  increased.  Mr.  Warner's  suggestion 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  amateurs,  and  keep  them 
from  entering  upon  stereoscopic  work. 

Mr.  Pumphrey  controverted  the  ideas  of  the  last  speaker,  and 
explained  that  as  almost  every  amateur  possessed  a  half-plate  camera, 
no  new  apparatus  would  be  required. 

Mr.  Taylor,  apropos  of  the  mention  of  Wheatstone’s  stereoscope,  said 
that  although  pictures  of  large  size  could  he  viewed,  a  magnifying 
power  or  eye-piece  could  not  conveniently  be  applied,  hence  they  only 
subtended  a  small  angular  measurement.  He  then  described  a  pris¬ 
matic  stereoscope,  invented  a  few  years  ago  by  Sir  Howard  Grubb, 
which  lie  considered  the  only  refracting  instrument  in  which  large 
pictures  could  be  properly  viewed. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  by  the  author : — 


THE  EOSINE  PROCESS  OF  ISOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By  B.  J.  Edwards. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  an  ordinary  photograph  coloured  objects,  as 
seen  in  nature,  are  not  truthfully  rendered  in  proper  gradation  of  light 
and  shade  in  the  photographic  monochrome.  For  instance,  bright 
yellow,  which  to  the  eye  is  the  lightest  of  all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum, 
is  represented  as  nearly  black ;  while  blue  and  violet,  which  have  the 
least  visual  effect,  are,  owing  to  the  greater  actinic  power  of  these  ray-, 
shown  nearly  white,  or  much  lighter  than  they  appear  to  the  eve. 

To  remedy  this  defect,  and  obtain  a  more  truthful  representation,  is 
the  object  of  the  new  system  of  “  isochromatic,”  or,  as  it  is  frequently 
but  less  correctly  called,  “  orthochromatic  ”  photography.  The  latter 
term  is  a  misnomer,  the  meaning  of  the  word  being  “  correct  colour,  ol 
photography  in  natural  colours,  a  scientific  dream  which  is  yet  so  far 
from  being  accomplished,  that,  without  venturing  to  predict  that  it  is 
impossible,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  not  a  single  step  has  yet  been 
made  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem,  and  that  at  the  present  tune 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  “orthochromatic  ’  photography.  The  term 
“  isochromatic  ”  much  more  nearly  describes  the  results  which  have 
already  been  obtained.  This  name  was  suggested  in  1832  by  the  late 
eminent  French  statesman,  M.  Paul  Bert,  at  that  time  Professor  at  t  le 
Sorbonne  in  Paris.  The  word,  which,  like  the  other,  is  derived  from  the 
Greek,  signifies  equal  colour,  and  the  term  was  adopted  by  the  inventor 
of  the  eosine  process,  which  is  found  to  have  the  power  of  rendering 
colours  in  the  light  and  shade  of  the  photograph  as  nearly  as  possible  of 
equal  value  to  their  visual  appearance.  It  is  only  recently  that  this 
process  has  begun  to  come  into  general  use  in  this  country,  and  as  the 
subject  is  one  of  great  interest  to  photographers,  I  propose  .this  evening), 
in  the  short  time  allotted  to  me,  to  endeavour  to  give  you  a  few  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  working  of  the  process  and  of  its  history. 

The  use  of  eosine  as  a  colour  sensitiser  was  first  suggested  in  1-  (6  by 
Colonel  Waterhouse,  who  failed,  however,  to  make  any  practical  use  of 
his  discovery,  which  was  first  successfully  applied  to  the  gelatino-bromide 
process  by  Messrs.  Tailfer  and  Clayton,  of  Pans,  who  patented  the 
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process  in  England  in  January,  1833.  Since  that  time  no  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  process.  The  various  formulae  for  bathing 
ordinary  plates  with  eosine  or1  erythrosine  and  ammonia,  which  have 
been  published  from  time  to  time,  being,  as  I  shall  presently  show, 
simply  more  or  less  imperfect  copies  of  the  method  so  carefully  and 
skilfully  worked  out  by  M.  Attout  Tailfer,  to  whom  alone  is  due  the 
credit  of  introducing  in  a  workable  shape  this  undoubted  improvement 
in  the  art-science  of  photography. 

It  is  quite  true  that  previous  to  the  date  mentioned  many  attempts  had 
been  made  to  render  the  salts  of  silver  more  equally  colour  sensitive, 
chiefly  by  dyeing  or  staining  the  sensitive  film  so  as  to  absorb  or  partially 
cut  off  certain  rays.  This  system  of  so-called  “optical  sensitising ”  is 
the  invention  of  Dr.  Yogel,  of  Berlin,  who  states  in  support  of  his  theory 
that  the  rays  of  light  which  are  partially  absorbed  by  the  dye  are  rendered 
capable  of  exerting  a  more  powerful  action  upon  the  sensitive  salts  of 
silver.  It  has,  however,  been  shown  by  Captain  Abney  that  this  theory 
cannot  be  correct,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  known 
physical  laws  to  suppose  that  a  partially  absorbed  ray  of  light  could  do 
more  actual  work  than  the  same  ray  totally  unabsorbed  could  do. 
Therefore  we  must  seek  another  explanation  of  the  action  of  the  dye  in 
producing  such  results  as  are  obtained  with  simply  dyed  plates. 

It  appears  to  me  that  all  the  effects  obtained  with  merely  coloured 
films  are  capable  of  a  very  simple  explanation.  It  is  a  well-authenticated 
fact  that  no  isochromatic  effect  can  be  obtained  with  merely  dyed  films 
without  the  use  of  the  yellow  screen.  Now  the  action  of  the  screen  is  to 
cut  off,  more  or  less  completely,  the  blue  and  violet  or  actinic  rays,  so  as 
to  lessen,  or  as  nearly  as  possible  prevent,  their  action  on  the  sensitive 
plate.  It  would  therefore  appear  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  function 
of  the  dye  with  which  the  film  is  stained  is  to  complete  the  action  of  the 
screen  by  still  further  cutting  off  or  destroying  the  power  of  the  few 
remaining  blue  rays  as  they  reach  the  film,  without  materially  interfering 
with  the  power  of  the  yellow  rays  transmitted  in  much  greater  volume  by 
the  screen,  except,  perhaps,  in  necessitating  a  slightly  increased  exposure. 
In  this  way  a  certain  amount  of  isochromatic  effect  would  be  obtained 
with  the  screen  on  a  dyed  bromide  of  silver  film,  not  by  means  of  any 
increase  in  sensitiveness  to  the  yellow,  but  by  more  perfectly  cutting  off 
or  preventing  the  action  of  the  blue  rays.  This  view  would  appear  to  be 
confirmed  by  Captain  Abney’s  recent  experiments,  in  which  the  dye  was 
used  simply  in  optical  contact  in  front  of  the  sensitive  plate. 

It  is  easily  demonstrated  by  a  simple  experiment  that  merely  dyeing  or 
staining  the  film  of  a  sensitive  plate  confers  absolutely  no  increase  of 
sensitiveness  to  the  yellow  rays.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  bright  yellow 
object  be  photographed  on  a  dyed  plate,  and  on  an  ordinary  plate  undyed, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  former  will  require  an  increased  exposure  in 
proportion  to  the  depth  of  colour  with  which  the  plate  is  stained.  This 
is  clearly  shown  by  these  photographs.  The  negatives  have  received 
exactly  the  same  exposure,  and  you  will  notice  on  comparing  the  pictures 
that  the  one  to  the  left,  taken  on  the  dyed  half  of  the  plate,  appears 
considerably  more  under  exposed  than  that  next  to  it,  taken  on  the 
ordinary  plate.  The  third  print,  the  one  on  the  right,  is  from  a  negative 
taken  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  of  light  and  exposure  as  the 
others,  but  on  an  isochromatic  plate.  In  this  you  will  see  that  we  have 
a  real  and  enormous  increase  of  sensitiveness  to  the  yellow,  which  can 
only  be  obtained  by  chemical  means.  The  system  of  optical  sensitising 
by  means  of  dyes  never  had  any  practical  value,  and  has  now  been 
entirely  superseded. 

In  the  eosine  process,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  and  of  which  I 
have  just  shown  you  an  example,  the  extraordinary  increase  in  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  the  yellow  rays  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  chemical  combination 
between  the  eosine  and  the  sensitive  salts  of  silver  in  the  emulsion. 
This  process  is  quite  distinct,  and  entirely  different  from  Dr.  Vogel’s 
method  of  optical  sensitising  by  staining  the  film ;  and  although  it 
happens  that  both  eosine  and  erythrosine,  which  is  another  variety  of 
eosine,.  belong  to  a  series  of  beautiful  dyes,  it  cannot  be  too  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  they  should  not  be  used  as  dyes  in  isochromatic  photography, 
and  that  they  are  not  so  used  in  Tailfer’s  process,  in  which  the  highest 
degree  of  colour  sensitiveness  is  obtained  quite  independently  of  any 
staining  effect  on  the  film.  On  this  point  a  great  deal  of  misconception 
seems  to  have  arisen,  and  many  formulae  have  been  published  for 
“  orthochromatising  ”  plates  by  dyeing  or  staining  them  with  erythrosine, 
thus  spoiling  a  beautiful  and  complete  process  by  ignoring  or  imperfectly 
carrying  out  the  instructions  of  the  inventor,  who  gives  explicit  directions 
for  the  removal  of  the  excess  of  colour  from  the  film  by  washing.  The 
more  perfectly  this  is  done,  the  greater  will  be  the  degree  of  colour 
sensitiveness.  If  two  halves  of  the  same  plate  be  stained  with  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  erythrosine,  and  one  half  be  washed  for  several 
hours  in  running  water,  it  will  be  found  when  dried  to  be  perfectly 
colour  sensitive,  while  the  unwashed  half  will  show  little  or  no  iso¬ 
chromatic  effect.  The  washing  is  an  essential  part  of  the  process. 
When  once  the  colour-sensitive  compound  of  eosinated  silver  bromide  is 
formed,  the  whole  of  the  excess  of  unconverted  eosine  should  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  removed.  This  is  what  is  done  in  the  manufacture  of  perfect 
isochromatic  plates  by  this  process. 

There  are  two  methods  of  working,  both  of  which  are  fully  described  in 
the  specification.  In  one  method  an  ordinary  gelatine  plate  is  flooded 
with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  erythrosine,  of  any  convenient  strength, 
and  then  thoroughly  washed  and  dried.  This  method  gives  good 


results,  and  is  useful  for  laboratory  experiments,  for  which  alone  it  was 
intended.  But  plates  so  prepared  will  not  keep.  The  decomposition 
set  up  by  the  ammonia  cannot  be  arrested,  and  the  plates  go  on  de¬ 
teriorating  until  they  soon  become  useless.  In  the  other  or  more  com¬ 
plete  process,  the  colour  sensitive  compound  of  eosinated  silver  bromide 
is  formed  in  the  emulsion  in  the  first  instance.  Plates  made  by  this 
process  are  found  to  give  the  best  results  ;  they  are  perfectly  isochromatic 
without  the  yellow  screen,  and  the  plates  keep  equally  as  well  as  ordinary 
plates,  so  that  the  process  can  be  worked  commercially  on  a  large  scale. 

I  now  want  particularly  to  call  your  attention  to  an  important  feature 
which  is  common  to  both  processes.  I  have  already  stated  that  the 
colour-sensitive  compound  is  formed  by  a  chemical  combination  between 
the  eosine  and  the  silver.  Now  in  order  to  produce  this  combination  it 
is  essential  that  some  salt  of  silver  be  present  in  a  soluble  form.  You 
will  observe  that  this  condition  is  fulfilled  in  both  methods,  provided 
they  be  carried  out  as  described.  In  the  first  a  certain  portion  of  the 
bromide  of  silver  in  the  film  is  dissolved  by  the  ammonia  sufficient  to 
form  the  colour-sensitive  combination.  In  the  second  method  the  amrno- 
niacal  solution  of  eosine  is  added  to  the  emulsion  “af  the  moment  of 
formation ,”  that  is,  while  free  nitrate  of  silver  is  still  present,  and  before 
it  is  wholly  converted  into  bromide  of  silver.  In  this  way  the  colour- 
sensitive  compound  is  formed  in  the  emulsion,  and  once  formed  it  cannot 
be  removed  by  washing,  nor  is  it  destroyed  by  any  subsequent  excess  of 
soluble  bromide.  You  will  observe  that  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  this  method  and  that  of  simply  “  adding  the  dye  to  the 
finished  and  melted  emulsion,”  which  has  been  erroneously  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  be  Tailfer’s  original  process.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
plates  so  made  fail  to  give  good  results,  and  it  has  been  proposed  as  an 
improvement  to  add  a  certain  quantity  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  with  the 
eosine  to  the  finished  emulsion.  An  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to 
patent  this  modification  of  Tailfer’s  method  as  a  new  process.  Y’ou  will 
see,  however,  that  there  is  really  no  difference.  It  is  simply  a  more 
roundabout  way  of  producing  exactly  the  same  colour-sensitive  com¬ 
bination  ;  also  there  is  no  difference  in  the  results,  except  that  plates 
prepared  by  the  subsequent  addition  of  free  silver  rapidly  deteriorate, 
and  soon  become  useless. 

With  regard  to  the  advantage  gained  by  using  isochromatic  plates, 
actual  trial  is  the  best  evidence  which  can  be  offered.  These  colour- 
sensitive  plates  have  been  welcomed  as  a  boon  by  scientific  men.  In 
photo-micrography  results  have  been  obtained  which  were  formerly 
impossible.  They  are  used  exclusively  for  copying  oil  paintings,  of 
which  I  have  brought  a  few  examples,  taken  from  pictures  in  the  National 
Gallery,  with  counterparts  taken  on  ordinary  plates,  so  that  you  may 
compare  the  results.  I  also  show  you  some  photographs  of  natural 
objects  taken  in  the  same  way.  In  this  group  of  flowers  you  will  notice 
that  the  yellow  pansies  and  calceolarias  come  out  perfectly  black  in  the 
photograph  taken  on  the  ordinary  plate,  while  in  that  taken  on  the 
isochromatic  plate  they  are  correctly  rendered  of  a  very  light  tint,  a i  they 
appear  to  the  eye.  I  have  here  prints  from  a  pair  of  negatives  of  a 
landscape  with  foliage,  taken  on  the  two  kinds  of  plates,  under  exactly 
similar  conditions.  I  need  not  tell  you  which  is  on  the  isochromatic 
plate.  The  superior  rendering  of  the  foliage  forms  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  want  of  detail  in  the  photograph  taken  on  the  ordinary  plate.  We 
have  become  accustomed  to  the  heavy  blackness  of  trees  as  usually  seen 
in  photographs,  but  there  is  now  no  reason  why  in  future  we  should.be 
satisfied  with  such  untruthful  representation.  In  portraiture,  of  which 
I  show  you  examples  from  untouched  negatives,  the  same  improvement 
is  visible,  although  perhaps  in  a  less  striking  degree.  You  will,  however, 
observe  that  the  freckles,  which  are  so  painfully  apparent  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  taken  on  the  ordin'ary  plate,  scarcely  show  at  all  in  that,  taken  on 
the  isochromatic  plate,  which  requires  very  little  retouching  to  make  it  a 
perfect  negative.  All  these  examples  (with  the  exception  of  the  copies  of 
paintings)  are  taken  without  the  yellow  screen,  which,  with  properly 
prepared  isochromatic  plates,  is  quite  unnecessary,  nor  are  any  special 
modifications  required  in  working  these  colour- sensitive  plates.  All  the 
manipulations  are  carried  on  by  ruby  light  in  the  dark  room,  precisely  in 
the  same  way  as  with  ordinary  plates. 


After  remarks  by  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Smith, 

Mr.  C.  II.  Bothamley  said  that  he  regards  the  term  “  ortho- 
chromatic,”  which  is  almost  invariably  used  by  Continental  workers, 
as  decidedly  preferable  to  the  term  u  isochromatic,'’  even  though  the 
latter  may  be  the  older  of  the  two.  Neither  word  is  really  correct, 
since  “  chromatic  ”  is  used,  not  with  its  true  meaning  of  “  colour,  but 
to  denote  the  rendering  of  different  colours  in  different  shades  of 
monochrome.  The  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense  having  howevei 
been  agreed  upon  and  become  more  or  less  firmly  established,  the 
question  is  narrowed  to  the  choice  of  the  more  suitable  prefix.  Ike 
prefix  “  iso”  is  always  used  in  the  sense  of  equal  ”  or  “  the  same, 
as  in  the  ■words  isomorphous,  isothermal,  or  isometric,  and  hence  iso- 
chromatic  ”  means  “  the  same  shades  ”  or  “  equal  shades,”  which  is 
obviously  incorrect.  The  prefix  “  ortho  ”  on  the  other  hand  is  always 
used  in  the  sense  of  “  correct  ”  as  in  orthographic,  and  orthodox.  I  he 
word  u  orthochromafic  ”  therefore  means  “  correct  shades ’’and  evi- 
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iently  represents  more  accurately  the  idea  which  it  is  wished  to 
onvey.  ; 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  much  paper  and  many  words  have 
>een  wasted  over  a  so-called  “  theory  of  optical  sensitisers,”  which  is 
generally  attributed  to  Vogel.  Now  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  by  examination  of  the  original  papers,  no  theory  of  this 
lature  has  ever  been  propounded  by  Vogel.  We  have  here  in  fact  an 
txample  of  a  tendency  which  is  unfortunately  not  uncommon  in  the 
liscussion  of  photographic  matters  :  a  tendency,  that  is,  to  read  an 
tuthor  inaccurately  and  to  read  into  his  words  a  meaning  which  is 
iot  really  there  and  which  may  be  quite  foreign  to  the  author’s  own 
deas.  The  term  optical  s£nsitiser  was  used  by  Vogel  in  1876  purely 
eor  the  purposes  of  classification.  He  was  investigating,  by  means  of 
he  spectrum,  the  action  of  a  large  number  of  substances  upon  sen- 
sitised  photographic  plates,  and  be  found  that  many  substances  such 
is  ammonia,  morphine,  or  pyrogallol  greatly  increase  the  sensitiveness 
)f  the  plates  for  all  those  rays  of  the  spectrum  to  which,  they  are 
ilready  sensitive,  but  do  not  materially  increase  the  sensitiveness  to 
•ays  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  have  no  action  on  the 
dates.  These  substances  act  chemically  by  reason  of  their  tendency 
;o  take  up  and  combine  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  and  thus 
issist  the  light  to  decompose  the  silver  compound.  Vogel  called  them 
chemical  sensitisers.  He  found  that  other  substances,  such  as  corallin 
md  aniline  red  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plates,  by  making 
hem  sensitive  to  green,  yellow  or  orange  rays  which  formerly  had  no 
iction  at  all.  The  rays  to  which  the  plates  become  sensitive  are 
ilmost,  though  not  quite,  coincident  with  the  rays  which  the  dye 
tself  absorbs,  and  in  order  to  distinguish  this  class  of  substances  from 
he  chemical  sensitisers,  Vogel  termed  them  optical  sensitisers.  Al- 
hough  the  term  has  not  proved  to  be  particularly  happy,  it  is  important 
:o  bear  in  mind  that,  as  already  stated,  it  was  introduced  for  the  purpose 
)f  classification  only.  Vogel  in  fact  pointed  out  clearly  and  distinctly 
hat  one  and  the  same  substance  may  belong  to  both  classes  and  act 
simultaneously  as  an  optical  and  a  chemical  sensitiser.* 

The  so-called  theory  of  optical  sensitisers  has  frequently  been 
iriticised  by  Abney,  but  in  his  recent  paper  at  the  Camera  Club  Con¬ 
ference  Abney  stated  that  he  regarded  it  as  possible  that  he  had 
nisunderstood  Vogel.f  Any  one  who  carefully  compares  Abney’s 
dews  with  those  of  Vogel  as  contained  in  the  latter’s  papers  (and  not 
n  incorrect  translations)  can  scarcely  fail  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
hat  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  views  of  these  two 
eminent  investigators  so  far  as  concerns  the  point  under  discussion. 
It  is  only  another  instance  of  the  difficulty  of  correctly  translating 
ideas  from  one  language  into  another. 

No  law  is  more  definitely  established  than  this :  that  in  order  that 
r  ray  or  rays  may  exert  any  effect  upon  a  substance  the  ray  or  rays 
must  be  absorbed  by  that  substance.  A  ray  represents  just  so  much 
energy,  or  power  of  doing  work,  and  it  is  only  when  the  ray  is 
ibiorbed  by  a  substance,  i.e.  when  the  motion  of  the  ray  is  transferred 
:o  the  molecules  of  the  substance,  that  it  can  produce  any  change  in 
the  latter.  If  the  ray  is  not  absorbed,  its  energy  is  not  used  up  and 
oo  change  is  produced,  i.e.  no  work  is  done.  Now  when  a  sensitive 
plate  is  treated  with  certain  dyes,  it  becomes  sensitive  for  certain 
rays  to  which  it  was  not  sensitive  before,  and  examination  with  a 
spectroscope  proves  that  the  plate  thus  prepared  absorbs  exactly  those 
rays  to  which  it  lias  become  sensitive.  The  plate  does  not  absorb  and 
is  not  sensitive  to  these  particular  rays  except  in  presence  of  the 
lye,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  statement  that  the  absorption  of  these 
rays  is  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  the  dye  is  merely  a  statement  of 
a  fact  ascertained  by  experiment.  How  the  energy  of  the  wave 
comes  to  be  transferred  to  the  silver  compound  is  another  question 
into  which  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  at  present. 

A  long  and  elaborate  series  of  measurements  by  Eder,  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1886  showed  that  the 
extent  to  which  the  band  of  sensitising  action  differs  from  the  ab¬ 
sorption  band  of  the  particular  dye  used  varies  with  the  nature  of  the 
dye.  The  rays  for  which  the  plate  becomes  sensitive  are  always 

*  “  Verfasser  nannte  daher  die  gedacliten  Farbstoffe  optischcr  Sensibilisatoren 
zum  Unterschied  von  den  chemischen.  Es  ist  wolil  denkbar  dass  ein  Kbrper 
optischer  nnd  chemischer  Sensibilisator  zu  gleicher  Zeit  sein  kann,  und  es 
werden  sich  bei  genauerer  Priifung  dergleichen  Kbrper  genng  vorfinden. 
{Photographic  farbiger  Gegenstiinde  p.  40.) 
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somewhat  nearer  to  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  than  the  absorption 
band  of  the  dye,  as  Vogel  had  previously  observed.  The  average  dis¬ 
placement  is  equivalent  to  a  difference  in  wave  length  of  twenty-five 
to  thirty  millionths  of  a  millimetre.  The  displacement  is  observed 
with  dyes  of  all  kinds,  whether  basic  or  acidic,  whether  good  sensi¬ 
tisers  or  bad  sensitisers,  and  it  must  be  regarded  mainly  as  a  physical 
effect  due  to  the  intimate  association  of  the  dye  with  the  heavy  par¬ 
ticles  of  silver  bromide.  In  all  cases,  although  the  band  of  sensi¬ 
tising  action  differs  in  position  from  the  absorption  band  of  the  dye 
alone,  it  coincides  absolutely  with  the  absorption  band  of  the  prepared 
plate. 

The  view  that  certain  dyes  act  after  the  manner  of  screens  and 
merely  retard  the  action  of  the  blue  and  violet  rays  is  untenable 
except  possibly  in  a  few  very  rare  instances,  for  experiments  with  the 
spectrum  show  conclusively  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  sensitiveness 
to  certain  particular  rays  to  which  the  plate  was  not  sensitive  before, 
even  when  the  time  of  exposure  was  the  same.  The  sensitiveness  to 
these  rays  is  a  new  quality  which  the  plate  has  received  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  treatment  with  the  dye. 

In  the  particular  case  of  eosine  and  the  dyes  of  the  eo.sine  group, 
the  dye  may  exist  in  the  sensitised  film  in  one  of  two  conditions,  or 
in  both.  The  eosine  dyes  have  a  feeble  acidic  function  and  form 
definite  chemical  compounds  with  metals,  including  silver.  These 
compounds  are  generally  known  as  eosites  or  eosinates,  and  silver 
eoside  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  ordinary  cosine  as  silver  nitrate 
to  potassium  nitrate:  the  former  contains  the  metallic  silver,  the 
latter  the  metal  potassium.  This  definite  silver  eoside  is  however 
readily  decomposed  by  potassium  bromide  or  any  other  soluble 
bromide  and  converted  into  silver  bromide  and  ordinary  eosine.  Even 
though  the  eosine  may  be  added  to  an  emulsion  whilst  an  excess  of 
silver  nitrate  is  still  present,  as  soon  as  the  alkaline  bromide  is  in 
excess  any  silver  eoside  that  may  have  been  formed  will  be  completely 
decomposed.  Silver  eoside  in  fact  can  only  be  present  in  an  emul¬ 
sion  if  the  latter  has  been  prepared  with  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate. 
In  the  same  way,  when  a  plate  is  sensitised  by  treatment  with  an 
ammoniaeal  solution  of  an  eosine  the  formation  of  silver  eoside  is  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable  since  the  attraction  of  silver  for 
bromine  is  so  great  and  the  acidic  properties  of  eosine  are  so  feeble. 
If  the  plate  is  sensitised  with  an  ammoniaeal  solution  of  a  silver 
eoside  the  conditions  are  of  course  different. 

The  eosine  may  however  exist  in  union  with  the  silver  bromide  in 
the  form  of  a  “  lake  ”  analogous  to  the  compounds  which  are  formed 
between  alumina  and  dyes  and  are  used  so  largely  in  dyeing.  These 
lakes  are  not  definite  chemical  compounds,  but  so-called  physical  com- 
pounds ,  the  composition  of  which  varies  with  the  conditions  under 
which  they  have  been  prepared.  It  is  well  known  that  silver  bromide 
has  considerable  tendency  to  combine  in  this  way  with  small  quantities 
of  other  substances,  which  it  retains  very  tenaciously.  According  to 
Eder,  silver  bromide  which  has  been  emulsified  in  gelatine,  retains 
about  0  o  per  cent,  of  gelatine,  even  after  prolonged  washing  with  hot 
water  in  a  centrifugal  separator.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable  that 
the  eosine,  as  Vogel  and  Eder  have  pointed  out,  combines  in  a  similar 
manner  with  the  silver  bromide,  forming  the  substance  which  Tailfer 
terms  eosinated  gelatino-bromide  of  silver.  It  must  however  always 
be  borne  in  mind  that  silver  eoside,  and  eosinated  gelatino-bromide  of 
silver,  are  quite  distinct  substances  :  the  former  is  a  definite  chemical 
compound,  a  kind  of  salt  of  silver,  whilst  the  latter  is  a  physical  com¬ 
pound  of  eosine  with  silver  bromide  and  its  composition  varies  with  the 
conditions  under  which  it  has  been  prepared. 

Other  points  which  arise  out  of  Mr.  Edwards's  paper  will  be 
referred  to  in  my  own  paper  on  the  same  subject. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 

The  following  papers  were  read  on  Thursday  : — 

CARBONATE  OF  SODA  PROTECTION  FOR  SENSITISED  TAPER. 

By  G.  Watmocgh  Webster. 

One  of  the  guiding  spirits  of  the  Convention  having  with  his  usual 
irrepressible  and  equally  irresistible  bonhomie  told  me  to  “come  out  of 
my  shell”  and  contribute  my  quota  to  the  fund  of  information  and 
record  of  experience  this  week  to  be  discussed,  and  having  even  provided 
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me  with  a  subject  to  write  upon,  I  cannot  but  acquiesce  ancl  give  the 
members  of  the  Convention  an  account  of  my  experience  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  title  above,  the  more  so  as  I  believe  I  was  the  first 
many  years  ago  to  publish  an  account  of  the  practical  working  of 
this  method,  which,  singularly  enough,  seems  to  be  almost  lost  sight 
of  at  the  present  time  if  one  is  to  judge  by  the  paucity  of  notice  it 
publicly  obtains. 

“  Ready  sensitised  paper,”  once  in  the  hands  of  a  single  manufacturer, 
is  now  made  by  a  score,  the  method  of  preparation  being  an  open  secret ; 
and  this,  perhaps,  has  something  to  do  with  the  lack  of  attention  the 
soda  process  experiences.  But  as  a  practical  photographer,  one  practically 
conversant,  that  is,  with  the  actual  routine  of  both  printing  room  and 
dark  room,  my  undoubted  preference  is  given  to  paper  sensitised  on  my 
own  premises  for  the  day’s  consumption.  If  a  plentiful  supply  of  bath 
be  kept  in  stock  a  score  of  sheets  may  be  floated  without  alteration  being 
needed  in  its  composition,  and  where  one  bath  only  is  used,  the  day’s 
work  may  proceed  without  undue  interruption.  Holding  these  views, 
which  have  by  no  means  been  arrived  at  hastily,  I  have  naturally  turned 
my  attention  to  various  modes  of  preserving  paper,  both  for  future  use 
and  also  when,  from  some  cause  or  other,  printing  operations  are  delayed. 
Up  to  the  present  time  I  have  found  no  method  superior  to  the  use  of 
blotting  paper  well  saturated  with  carbonate  of  soda.  So  little  has  the 
subject  been  noticed  of  late  that  I  am  quite  prepared  to  believe  that  some 
of  the  members  here  present,  whose  patronage  of  photography  has  not 
been  very  protracted,  may  now  hear  of  it  for  the  first  time.  The  method 
of  use  is  very  simple.  Take  a  pound  of  ordinary  washing  soda,  and  dis¬ 
solve  in  two  quarts  of  water ;  by  using  boiling  water  the  dissolution  is 
facilitated.  When  cold,  sheets  of  blotting  paper  are  dipped  into  it, 
slightly  drained,  and  then  piled  in  a  heap  with  alternate  sheets  of  dry 
blotting  paper,  the  object  of  this  addition  being  to  permit  just  the  right 
amount  of  liquid  to  be  retained  that  will  enable  the  paper  to  be  readily 
handled,  thoroughly  wet  porous  paper  falling  to  pieces  as  soon  as  it  is 
lifted.  Next,  the  paper  is  hung  in  a  current  of  air  till  dry,  then 
thoroughly  exsiccated  at  the  fire  or  in  an  oven,  and  stored  away  for 
future  use.  This  we  may  call  “  soda  paper.” 

As  to  its  use,  it  may  be  employed  either  for  preserving  paper  to  be  kept 
some  time  before  being  printed,  or  to  keep  prints  a  good  colour  which  may 
have  to  be  kept  in  the  frame  over  a  day.  For  the  former  purpose  the 
dried,  sensitised,  albumenised  paper  is  either  rolled  up  with  soda  paper, 
or  otherwise  kept  in  close  contact  with  it,  as,  for  example,  by  placing 
alternate  layers  of  soda  paper  and  sensitised  paper  in  a  printing  frame, 
and  pressing  down  as  though  a  print  upon  a  negative  -were  in 
progress. 

For  keeping  paper  white  while  printing  for  one,  two,  three,  or  more 
days  in  the  hottest  weather,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  substitute  soda 
paper  for  the  ordinary  felt  pad.  Any  one  who  has  not  yet  tried  the  soda 
pads  and  will  only  once  attempt  their  use,  ■will  be  as  surprised  as  pleased 
at  the  remarkable  difference  in  colour  that  will  be  seen  between  paper  so 
treated  and  that  printed  under  the  usual  conditions,  when  it  has  been  in 
the  frame  for  a  few  days.  In  hot  weather  the  one  exhibits  very  little 
discolouration,  while  the  other  is  absolutely  useless  for  any  but  the 
crudest  of  results. 

I  have  tried  both  monosodio  and  disodic  carbonates  in  the  pure  as  also 
in  commercial  qualities  ;  but  the  common  -washing  soda  of  commerce — 
sal  soda  in  American  parlance — answers  every  purpose.  Of  course  after 
exposure  to  air  this  latter  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  becomes  converted 
into  hydrogen  and  sodium  carbonate,  so  that  the  latter  salt  will  answTer 
equally  well.  But  as  the  neutral  carbonate  in  the  shape  of  “  soda 
crystals  ”  is  the  cheapest,  it  is  naturally  the  best  to  use,  seeing  that, 
according  to  my  experience,  the  pure  salt  possesses  no  advantages  over  it. 

After  being  used  a  number  of  times  in  the  printing  frame,  the  soda  paper 
becomes  stained  just  as  ordinary  blotting  paper  -would,  and  it  is  then 
advisable  to  throw  it  aside  and  replace  it  with  neiv.  Perhaps  once  a 
month  for  frames  in  continuous  use  this  may  be  done,  otherwise  the  pre¬ 
servative  qualities  of  the  paper  are  retained  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time. 

I  have  heard  that  the  experience  of  some  printers  has  been  that 
the  use  of  these  pads  destroys  the  varnish.  I  cannot,  however,  say 
that  in  my  own  practice  I  have  found  this  to  be  the  case.  Still,  in 
reporting  thus  on  the  method,  it  is  right  that  I  should  state  any  possible 
drawback. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  asked,  what  action,  theoretically,  the  carbo¬ 
nate  of  soda  can  have  to  explain  these  effects?  It  is  easy  to  reply  how  it 
does  not  act.  In  the  first  place,  being  non-volatile  it  cannot  have  a  speci¬ 
fic  action  on  the  silvered  paper.  Its  action  cannot  be  the  simple  arrest 
and  neutralisation  of  deleterious  gas,  because  this  could  be  effected  by 
■replacing  the  soda  paper  with  pads  impervious  to  air,  and  these  do  not 
arrest  the  discolouration.  It  would  rather  appear  that  silvered  paper  in 
spontaneously  decomposing,  as  it  always  does  in  the  presence  of  moisture, 
gave  off  some  volatile  matter,  which,  meeting  with  atmospheric  air 
further  decomposed  in  such  a  way  that  these  products  of  decomposition 
caused  the  discolouration,  bul  were  rendered  innocuous  in  the  presence  of 
an  alkaline  carbonate.  Possibly  carbonate  of  potassium  would  have  the 
same  effect;  but  its  deliquescent  nature  would  prevent  it  being  put  to  any 
practical  use. 

I  leave  the  decision  on  this  matter  to  the  collective  wisdom  of  the 
Convention, 


THE  NEGATIVE  IMAGE. 

By  Thomas  Bedding. 

Straws  prove  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  the  constant  recurrence  of 
the  topic  referred  to  in  the  title  of  this  paper  is  an  indication  that  men’s 
minds  are  never  long  at  rest  while  a  particular  problem  remains  unsolved. 
The  nature  of  the  latent  photographic  image  is  still  a  puzzle,  although 
we  are  not  without  theories  on  the  subject — theories  the  correctness  of 
which  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated.  A  recent  writer  remarks  that  most 
photographers  feel  little  concern  in  the  matter,  and  he  appends  the  con¬ 
jecture  that  when  the  question  is  finally  settled  the  knowledge,  however 
interesting  to  the  man  of  science,  will  be  of  small  practical  value.  Herein, 
doubtless,  is  some  truth  and  considerable  wisdom.  Again,  it  has  been 
sagely  said  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  common  individual  to  feel  deeper 
curiosity  anent  the  invisible  than  the  wonder  “what  it  is  like;”  witness 
the  popular  indifference  to  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  the  forces 
of  nature,  Ac.  As  photographers  are  only  human,  it  is  unreasonable 
to  express  surprise  at  the  apathy  which  most  of  them  exhibit  in  regard  to 
the  invisible  chemical  changes  produced  in  Ag  Br  by  the  rays  of  light 
passing  through  a  lens.  There  may  be,  nevertheless,  a  few  among  them 
who  couceal  in  their  hearts  the  timid  hope  that  when  the  mystery  of  the 
latent  image  is  at  length  cleared  up  the  information  thus  obtained  will 
be  its  (the  latent  image’s)  own  sentence  to  death,  and  that  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  obtaining  a  visible  negative  image  in  the  camera  by  short  expo¬ 
sure  only  will  be  forthwith  established.  To  such  as  these  “age  cannot 
wither  nor  custom  stale  the  infinite  variety”  of  what  is  commonly  con¬ 
sidered  a  dry-as-dust  subject,  which  is  at  once  a  justification  for  ap¬ 
proaching  it  and  a  set-off  to  the  contempt  of  the  many. 

A  film  of  silver  bromide  exposed  in  the  camera  upon  an  object  in  an 
ordinary  room  for,  say,  twelve  seconds,  undergoes  no  visible  alteration, 
but  upon  prolongation  of  the  exposure  to  as  many  hours,  a  very  faint 
picture  may  be  secured  ;  while,  if  a  plate  be  held  in  diffused  sunlight  for 
a  few  minutes,  the  film  slowly  darkens  and  gradually  acquires  a  purplish 
black  colour,  thus  proving  that  under  some  conditions  the  chemical 
changes  undergone  by  the  sensitive  salt  in  presence  of  light  cease  to  be 
latent  and  become  visibly  active.  Such  facts  are  of  no  value  except  in 
so  far  as  they  suggest  a  path  for  experiment  or  induce  the  attempt  to 
render  a  sensitive  compound  as  amenable  to  a  brief  exposure  as  are  the 
silver  salts  to  a  long  one,  so  that  upon  the  impact  of  light  a  negative 
image  becomes  visible,  and,  in  order  to  make  it  fit  for  taking  positive 
prints  from,  requires,  we  will  assume,  nothing  more  than  complete  reduc¬ 
tion  to  a  metallic  state  and,  possibly,  fixation.  As  an  illustration  of  a 
chemical  compound  visibly  altered  by  light  to  a  limited  extent,  we  may 
cite  the  case  of  paper  coated  with  chloro-platinite  of  potassium  and  ferric 
oxalate,  which,  under  a  negative,  gives  a  faint  image  that  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  one  solution  acquires  almost  any  degree  of  intensity.  Results  as 
valuable  obtained  by  brief  exposure  in  the  camera  will  not  probably  be 
arrived  at  by  any  alteration  of  the  present  method  of  conveying  the  rays 
of  light  to  the  sensitive  surface,  nor  by  any  attempt  to  determine  whether 
a  very  great  increase  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  silver  salts  will  yield  a 
visible  image  without  development.  In  respect  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
exposures  may  be  made,  the  modern  dry  plate  does  not  leave  much  to  be 
wished  for,  and  it  is  possible  that  writh  any  large  increase  of  sensitiveness 
the  incurable  evil  of  intrinsic  fog  would  be  the  rule  instead  of,  as  now, 
the  exception.  Hence  the  coming  man,  who  is  to  acquire  both  fame  and 
florins  by  abolishing  the  necessity  for  development,  borrowing  a  hint  from 
Professor  Carey  Lea,  will  essay  to  dig  deep  in  the  inexhaustible  mine  of 
chemical  research  for  a  binary  compound  that  possesses  properties  lacked 
by  Ag  Br,  for,  doubtless,  that  way  the  visible  photographic  image  lies, 
possibly  with  diminished,  probably  with  slightly  increased,  exposure. 

That  there  must  be  enormous  difficulties  of  chemical  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  to  be  surmounted  before  such  a  consummation  can  be  recorded  it 
would  be  rash  to  question,  though  such  might  be  considered  rather  as  an 
incentive  to  the  limited  class  of  experimentalists  upon  whom  photographic 
progress  is  dependent ;  yet,  if  we  concede  the  soundness  of  the  oft- 
repeated  opinion  that  photography  is  only  in  its  infancy,  it  is  surely 
allowable  to  anticipate  the  time  when  the  new  and  improved  dry  plate 
will  have  unceremoniously  swept  all  the  wearisome  screeds  about  the 
latent  image  to  the  limbo  of  history,  settled  once  and  for  ever  the  large 
question  of  correct  exposure,  obviated  scientific  and  every  other  variety  of 
development,  and  made  photography  more  than  ever  what  many  say  it  is 
now,  namely,  as  easy  as  kiss  your  hand ;  the  truth  of  which  imputation 
nobody,  not  even  the  most  enthusiastic  amateur  or  hardworking  profes¬ 
sional,  will,  of  course,  deny. 


PIZZIGHELLI’S  NEW  PLATINUM  PROCESS. 

By  Marston  Moore. 

The  name  of  Captain  Pizzighelli  must  be  familiar  to  all  who  have 
watched  the  remarkable  advances  made  in  the  production  of  positives. on 
paper  during  the  last  few  years.  In  conjunction  with  an  Austrian 
coUaborateur,  Baron  Hubl,  he,  so  long  ago  as  1882,  wrote  a  minutely 
detailed  treatise  upon  the  theory  and  practice  of  platinotype  printing, 
a  treatise  which,  by  reason  of  its  comprehensive  nature  and  luminous 
grasp  of  the  subject,  may  assuredly  be  held  to  be  the  highest  authority  on 
platinum  printing  extant,  and  the  value  of  which  was  signally  recognise 
by  its  translation  and  publication  at  the  hands  of  the  Council  of  t  e 
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Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  probable  that,  equally  with 
Mr.  Willis  in  this  country,  the  platinotype  process  owes  its  extraordinary 
popularity  to  the  enthusiastic  and  unselfish  efforts  of  Messrs.  Pizzighelli 
and  Hubl,  who,  by  making  the  results  of  their  laborious  experiments 
common  property,  have  allowed  the  world  at  large  to  share  in  the  fruits 
of  them,  thus  exhibiting  the  spirit  of  true  men  of  science,  which  is  never 
so  well  exemplified  as  when  enriching  the  store  of  human  knowledge 
instead  of  limiting  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness  to  the  individual.  There 
is  little  question  that  the  recent  introduction  to  English  photographers 
of  Pizzighelli’s  latest  modification  of  printing  with  platinum  is  destined 
to  bring  his  name  still  more  prominently  before  them  ;  and  possibly  at 
this  juncture  the  following  details  of  that  process  may  be  received  with 
some  interest. 

The  commercial  preparation  of  platinum  paper  in  this  country  has 
hitherto  been  a  virtual  monopoly,  closely  guarded  by  several  patents. 
The  method  of  manufacture  and  manipulation  generally  practised  until 
recently  may  be  thus  briefly  described  : — A  suitably  sized  paper  was 
coated  with  a  ferric- oxalate  solution,  in  which  was  dissolved  a  determined 
proportion  of  K2  Pt  Cl4.  The  dried  sensitised  paper  was  exposed  under  a 
negative,  a  weak  image,  consisting  of  ferrous  oxalate,  being  formed.  It 
was  then  floated  upon  a  hot  solution  of  potassic  oxalate,  the  faint  ferrous 
image  being  thereby  changed  to  a  black  one,  caused  by  the  reduction  of 
the  platinum  salt  to  a  metallic  condition.  Finally,  the  picture  was 
treated  with  a  dilute  solution  of  H  Cl.  This  process,  of  which  but  a 
shadowy  outline  is  here  given,  has  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  favour  for 
several  years  past ;  but  at  the  present  moment  it  is  being  superseded  by 
a  notable  modification,  which  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  hot  de¬ 
velopment.  It  may  be  thus  concisely  specified  -The  paper  is  sensitised 
with  a  solution  of  which  ferric  oxalate  is  the  chief  constituent ;  and  after 
exposure  under  a  negative,  the  picture  is  developed  with  a  cold  solution 
containing  a  platinum  salt,  and  finished  in  the  manner  previously  indi¬ 
cated.  In  both  these  processes  the  image  acquires  its  final  density  by 
development,  and  it  is  in  this  very  important  detail  that  they  differ  from 
Captain  Pizzighelli’s  last  method,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  a  fundamental 
variation  of  those  described  in  his  monograph,  wherein  he  gives  an 
elaborate  exposition  of  the  two  processes  just  roughly  sketched. 

In  this  last  method  of  Pizzighelli  the  sizing  and  sensitising  solutions 
are  combined,  and,  what  is  still  more  important  to  note,  a  developing 
agent  is  also  added,  so  that  the  reduction  of  the  platinum  salt  actually 
takes  place  during  the  exposure  of  the  paper  in  the  printing  frame.  His 
modus  operandi  has  been  ascertained  to  be  as  follows : — A  solution  of 
gelatine,  gum  mastic,  or  arrowroot,  is  first  prepared,  and  then  either  a 
solution  of  ammonia-ferric  oxalate  or  sodium-ferric  oxalate,  to  one  of 
each  of  which  a  solution  of  chloro-platinite  of  potassium  is  added.  The 
paper  is  coated,  dried,  and  stored  with  the  calcium  tube  as  usual.  When 
it  is  exposed  under  a  negative  the  printing  is  carried  on  until  the  picture 
has  acquired  the  exact  depth  and  detail  that  it  is  intended  it  should  ulti¬ 
mately  have.  To  this  there  are  two  or  three  alternatives.  First,  the 
image  is  allowed  to  proceed  until  it  is  generally  visible,  but  weak ;  when 
the  picture  is  removed  from  the  frame  and  placed  in  the  dark,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  platinous  chloride  allowed  to  proceed  spontaneously. 
Instead  of  the  latter  plan,  development  may  be  accelerated  with  a  very 
dilute  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  Finally,  the  printing  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  as  far  as  in  tlfe  older  platinum  process,  and  developed  in  the 
same  manner.  In  either  case  the  print  is  afterwards  immersed  in  the 
H  Cl  solution,  allowed  to  remain  therein  until  the  whites  are  perfectly 
pure,  and  afterwards  well  washed  in  two  or  three  changes  of  water.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  before  the  paper  is  placed  in  the  frame,  it  is 
advisable  to  allow  it  to  absorb  a  little  moisture  without  wetting  it,  other¬ 
wise  the  printing  is  considerably  slowed,  if  it  is  not  fatally  retarded. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Pizzighelli  has  at  length  solved  the  tortuous 
problem  of  producing  a  platinum  paper  that  may  be  printed  right  out, 
like  paper  coated  with  albumen  and  Ag  N03,  that  dispenses  with  any 
more  precautions  than  those  adopted  with  the  latter  paper  when  printing 
it,  and  that  does  not  require  development.  Further,  there  is  no  cause  for 
impugning  its  keeping  qualities  for  a  reasonable  period,  inasmuch  as 
paper  prepared  after  the  process  was  finally  perfected  last  autumn  has 
lately  been  employed,  without  showing  the  least  signs  of  deterioration  in 
any  respect.  In  general,  it  will  be  admitted  that  Pizzighelli’s  platina 
paper  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  an  important  department  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  not  only  from  the  ease  and  simplicity  of  its  manipulation,  but  as 
adding  another  to  the  already  many  beautiful  methods  of  printing  at  the 
command  of  the  professional  and  the  amateur.  The  few  particulars  here 
given  can  in  no  sense  be  regarded  as  full  and  complete,  but  enough  has 
doubtless  been  said  to  demonstrate  the  remarkable  nature  of  the  new 
process ;  and,  in  conclusion,  the  hope  may  not  unreasonably  be  expressed 
that  it  will  receive  as  fair  and  impartial  a  consideration  as  that  bestowed 
upon  the  numerous  other  processes  that  have  lately  been  brought  before 
English  photographers. 


NEGATIVES  FOR  PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY  AND  SURFACE 
BLOCK  PRINTING. 

By  Max  Jaffe. 

1.  Nature  of  the  Original.— When  pen-and-ink  drawings  are  made  ex¬ 
pressly  for  photographic  reproduction,  care  should  be  taken  that  all  the 
drawings,  even  the  finest  lines  and  dots,  should  be  pure  black.  It  is 


further  recommended  not  to  use  China  ink  by  itself,  but  to  mix  with  it  a 
certain  amount  of  sepia.  Half-tone  drawings  intended  for  reproduction 
by  negative  with  grain  or  line  should  not  be  too  soft  and  delicate,  hut 
powerful  and  with  well-marked  contrasts.  China  ink  alone,  without 
sepia,  is  more  suitable  for  half-tone  pictures. 

2.  Lighting  oj  the  Original. — For  the  reproduction  of  ink  drawings  or 
prints  for  photo-lithography,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  subject 
should  be  lighted  as  evenly  as  possible.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  diffi¬ 
culty  with  studios  of  the  ordinary  ridge-roof  construction.  With  small 
surfaces  the  difficulty  is  not  so  great ;  it,  however,  increases  with  the  size 
of  the  original,  and  requires  careful  adjustment  of  curtains  to  overcome 
it.  I  have  described  in  the  Freie  Kiinste  a  studio*  best  adapted  for  the 
purpose.  In  this  the  direction  is  north  and  south,  and  the  top  light  is 
as  steep  as  possible,  and  falls  low  down — facing  the  north — to  the  parti¬ 
tion  which  separates  the  light  and  dark  portions  of  the  studio.  As  further 
means  of  equalising  the  lighting  and  of  removing  the  shadows  due  to  the 
grain  of  the  paper,  it  is  recommended  (1.)  To  reflect  the  top  and  side 
lights  by  means  of  mirrors.  (2.)  To  stretch  a  translucent  white  material 
above  the  drawing.  (See  my  article  in  Eder's  Annual,  1887.) 

3.  Choice  of  the  Lens. — Any  system  of  double  objective  (with  two  pairs 
of  lenses)  may  be  employed,  provided  that  it  is— (1.)  Free  from  spherical 
aberration.  (2.)  Equal  in  illumination  over  the  whole  of  the  field  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  image.  (3.)  Capable  by  means  of  small  stops  of  working 
without  astigmatism  (loss  of  sharpness  at  the  edges)  so  completely  that 
the  picture  is  sharp  in  the  extreme  corners.  I  cannot,  however,  refrain 
from  stating  that  in  my  many  years’  experience,  I  have  obtained  the  best 
results  with  Steinheil’s  aplanatic  lens.  For  large  sizes  especially,  I  have 
found  Steinheil’s  wide-angle  aplanatic  for  reproductions  most  suitable. 
For  lessening  the  trouble  of  placing  exactly  upon  the  focussing  screen,  an 
index  attached  to  the  back  of  the  camera  is  used.  (See  my  papers  in 
Eder’s  Annual,  1887,  and  Photographisclie  Correspondenz ,  July,  1888.) 

4.  Exposure. — We  frequently  hear  it  recommended,  by  photographers 
who  are  not  much  experienced  in  photographing  from  line  subjects,  to 
give  a  short  exposure  in  order  to  keep  the  shadows  as  clear  as  possible. 
This  proceeding  is,  however,  not  the  correct  one,  since  with  too  short  an 
exposure  all  the  lines  and  points  come  too  wide  in  the  negative.  With 
designs  of  a  purely  technical  nature  this  defect  is  not  so  striking  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  more  so  with  artistic  drawings  in  which  there  is 
light  and  shade.  Of  course  with  a  very  limited  exposure  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent — especially  with  a  much  diminished  copy  and  when  copying 
an  engraving  or  drawing  that  is  faint  in  places — many  line3  and  points 
from  being  covered  up  or  lost  iu  the  negative.  Beware  especially  not  to 
intensify  too  much  such  a  negative,  otherwise  the  precipitate  spreads  and 
obliterates  the  xveali  places,  so  that  the  fine  lines  in  the  copy  icill  be  in  parts 
interrupted  and  in  parts  lost.  The  great  intensification,  up  to  complete 
opacity,  recommended  in  many  instruction  books,  and  which  may  seem 
correct  in  theory,  is  in  the  rarest  cases  practicable,  and  is  certaiuly  not 
necessary  for  the  tone,  which  is  removed  by  rubbing  during  development, 
provided  that  the  transfer  paper  is  in  good  order,  and  is  not  left  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  after  sensitising. 

5.  Operations.  Methods. —  With  all  the  advantages  which  the  gelatine 
emulsion  process  offers,  it  yet  cannot  compete  with  the  collodion  process 
when  it  is  a  question  of  preparing  a  negative  to  be  used  in  a  photo¬ 
mechanical  or  photo-lithographic  transfer  process.  Gelatine  plates  in 
general  do  not  give  the  necessary  clearness  and  sharpness  of  the  design  ; 
and  though  it  cannot  he  denied  that  by  a  special  preparation  of  the 
emulsion  and  suitable  treatment  throughout,  very  clear  negatives  may  be 
obtained,  yet  the  sharpness  is  not  equal  to  that  which  collodion  gives. 

Collodion. 


Plain  collodion  at  2  per  cent .  900  grammes. 

Alcohol  .  100  ^  „ 

Calcium  chloride  . 1‘6  ,, 

Cadmium  bromide  .  7'8  ,, 

Ammonium  iodide  .  47  ,, 


This  iodising  is  in  general  sufficient.  When  one  has  to  do  with  the 
reproduction  of  drawings  in  which  there  are  large  white  spaces,  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  add  more  cf  the  iodising  solution — it  may  even  be  used  in  one- 
third  greater  proportion.  In  case  the  collodion  does  not  work  quite  clear, 
a  few  drops  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  may  be  added.  In  order  to 
obtain  as  even  a  film  as  possible,  the  collodion  is  poured  on  to  the  plate  and 
allowed  to  run  first  to  the  right-hand  further  corner,  when  the  plate  is  kept 
for  a  little  while  in  a  horizontal  position  ;  the  collodion  is  then  run  to  the 
left-hand  further  corner,  and  the  plate  again  rested ;  next  it  is  run  to  the 
left-hand  lower  corner,  and  once  more  rested ;  finally  it  is  poured  off  by 
the  right-hand  lower  corner  as  rapidly  as  possible,  whilst  the  plate  is 
rocked  through  a  large  arc.  In  order  to  obtain  still  greater  evenness  of 
film,  the  plate  is  coated  a  second  time  with  collodion  ;  before  the  second 
coating,  however,  the  film  must  be  thoroughly  set.  I  or  the  second 
coating  the  collodion  should  be  thinner — the  plain  collodion  mad?  at 
one  and  a  half  per  cent. 

Silver  Bath. 

To  1  litre  of  water  add  80  grammes  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  suffici  nt 
nitric  acid  to  slowly  redden  blue  litmus  paper.  This  reddening  should 

*  A  description  of  Herr  Jaffc’s  studio  will  be  found  in  the  Photographic  Xeics  of  the 
13th  ult.,  p.  434. — Tkakblaiob. 
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occupy  about  a  minute.  When  the  bath  is  more  acid  the  collodion  film  is 
apt  to  be  loosened,  and  there  is  more  difficulty  in  obtaining  density  in  the 
deposit  forming  the  image. 

Developer. 

Water  .  1000  grammes. 

Sulphuric  acid .  12  drops. 

Protosulphate  of  iron .  40  grammes. 

Alcohol  800°  (90  per  cent.)  .  25  ,, 

During  development  the  plate  must  be  slowly  and  continually  moved 
in  such  a  way  that  the  solution  runs  up  to  the  extreme  edges  and  corners, 
otherwise  no  even  image  is  obtained. 

Fixing. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  or  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution.  After  fixing, 
the  plate  must  be  thoroughly  washed. 

Intensifying . 

A.  Cold  saturated  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury. 

E.  Cold  saturated  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

Solution  B  is  slowly  added,  with  continual  stirring,  to  A,  until  the  red 
precipitate  which  is  first  formed  is  redissolved.  This  mixture  now  ap¬ 
pears  clear  and  of  pale  yellow  colour.  It  may  be  diluted  according  to 
necessity,  and  can  be  preserved  for  repeated  use.  A  slight  muddiness 
shows  that  the  negative  was  not  sufficiently  washed  before  fixing.  If  the 
negative  after  fixing  appears  unequal  in  density,  some  places  being 
weaker  than  others,  this  defect  may  be  remedied  by  skilful  manipulation 
in  intensifying.  Places  of  less  intensity  print  more  quickly,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  lines  and  points  come  out  broader  than  they  do  in  the  other 
more  intense  portions  of  the  plate. 

Blackening . 

The  following  intensifier  is  not  permanent  in  the  light,  and  requires, 
therefore,  further  treatment,  which  we  will  merely  call  “  blackening.” 
If  the  intensity  appears  already  sufficient  (and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  intensity  increases  as  the  film  dries),  it  suffices  to  pour  over  the 
film  dilute  ammonia  ;  if,  however,  the  negative  requires  further  density, 
it  is  covered  with  a  solution  containing  one  part  of  sulphide  of  ammonium 
to  four  parts  of  water.  In  both  cases  care  must  be  taken  that  the  black¬ 
ening  of  the  film  is  carried  through  completely  to  the  glass ;  this  can  be 
ascertained  by  examination  through  the  back  of  the  plate.  The  sulphide 
of  ammonium  solution  must  be  kept  well  preserved  in  airtight  bottles, 
and  used  only  so  long  as  it  appears  of  a  light  yellow.  It  is  well  for  daily 
use  to  mix  a  small  quantity  with  the  specified  amount  of  water.  After 
treatment  with  the  sulphide  the  plate  shows  a  plentiful  amount  of  green 
fog  ;  this  is  removed  by  the  application  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  hydro- 
cholic  acid,  a  few  drops  in  100  grammes  of  water.  If  the  intensity  is  still 
insufficient,  the  intensifying  may  be  repeated.  When  the  negative  is 
thoroughly  washed  it  is  flowed  over  with  a  ten  to  twelve  per  cent,  solution 
of  gum  arabic.  Varnishing  is  not  necessary ;  if,  however,  this  is  done,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  what  intensity  has  been  gained  in  drying  w  ill 
be  lost  again  in  varnishing.  The  latter  effect  may  be  avoided  by  flowing, 
before  varnishing,  with  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  gelatine  instead  of  gum. 
It  is  not  recommended  to  allow  the  negative  to  dry,  and  then  to  rewet  and 
apply  the  intensifying  solution,  as  the  bath  does  not  in  this  case  work  so 
well  or  take  such  an  even  hold.  If  there  is  not  time  to  intensify  imme¬ 
diately,  the  negative  should  be  placed  in  a  dish  covered  with  water  until 
it  can  be  attended  to. 

Reducing. 

If  the  negative  when  intensified  with  mercury  and  sulphide  of  am¬ 
monium  appears  too  intense,  this  density  may  be  reduced  by  a  strong 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  With  very  dark  originals,  having  but 
small  white  places,  it  may  even  happen  that  the  negative  comes  of  too 
great  intensity  in  the  first  instance.  It  may  then  be  reduced  by  the 
following  solution.  A  few  flakes  of  iodine  are  placed  in  a  flask  with  but 
very  little  water.  Crystals  of  iodide  of  potassium  are  next  added  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  cause  the  iodine  to  dissolve.  This  solution  is  diluted 
with  water  until  it  appears  something  like  porter.  The  negative  is  flowed 
over  a  few  times  with  the  mixture,  and  then,  after  washing,  again  fixed. 
This  proceeding,  also,  may  be  repeated  if  necessary. 

Grating  Negatives. 

Many  systems  have  been  tried  for  the  purpose  of  resolving  the  half  tone 
of  a  negative  into  a  grain,  and  thereby  to  render  it  available  for  photo¬ 
lithographic  transfer,  or  for  printing  by  the  block  method  ;  but  the  out¬ 
come  of  all  these  experiments  in  that  direction  is,  that  the  surest  and 
most  practical  method  is  that  of  forming  a  grating  of  lines  crossing  one 
another  during  the  exposure.  Two  glass  plates  are  employed,  one  having 
lines  from  the  left  downwards  to  the  right ;  the  other  with  lines  running 
from  right  to  left.  The  transparent  spaces  are  of  equal  width  with  the 
opaque  lines.  According  to  the  fineness  that  may  be  desired,  these  lines 
may  vary  from  four  to  six  millimetres  in  breadth.  For  every  size  a  pair 
of  transparencies  must  be  provided,  having  lines  in  contrary  directions  as 
described. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  change  the  transparency  grating,  the  dark  slide 
is  generally  taken  from  the  camera  and  brought  into  the  dark  room. 
From  that  proceeding,  however,  it  often  results  that  in  spite  of  the 
utmost  care  the  picture  is  somewhat  shifted  on  the  plate.  I  will  here 


describe  a  method  which  allows  us  to  work  with  safety,  since  the  dark  slide 
keeps  its  place  all  the  time.  The  necessary  arrangement  is  seen  in  Fig.  1.* 
Totlielarge  cameraa  smallerappliance  for  holding  the  darkslide  is  attached 
of  a  size  sufficient  for  the  transparency  grating  in  use.  In  tins 
there  is  on  the  left  side  a  red  window,  A.  On  the  opposite  side  a  door 
and  a  large  cloth  impervious  to  light.  For  greater  safety  this  addition  to 
the  camera  is  supplied  with  a  support  from  the  ground;  the  support  is 
not  shown  for  the  reason  of  keeping  the  picture  free  from  confusion.  In 
Fig.  2  is  shown  how  the  lined  transparency  is  fixed  when  in  use.  The 
sensitive  plate,  c  d,  is  placed  in  the  usual  way  in  the  dark  slide,  the  hack 
of  which  is  shown  at  A.  At  the  top  of  the  line  transparency,  the  knob, 
g,  is  attached  for  convenience  of  handling.  By  means  of  the  springs,  h  h', 
the  transparency  is  held  against  the  sensitive  plate.  The  prominences  at 
e  and  /  are  half-round  pieces  of  glass  attached  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  plate,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  coming  into  actual  contact  with  the 
sensitive  film.+  Since  one  can  work  with  one  hand  only  in  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  camera,  it  is  recommended  in  place  of  the  springs  that  hold 
the  lined  transparency  in  place,  to  have  a  hinged  frame  as  shown  in 
Fig.  3,  bearing  these  springs.  A  single  movement  then  brings  the  springs 
into  action,  and  a  self-acting  catch  at  n  o  holds  the  whole  firmly  together. 
The  line  transparency,  a,  is  placed  before  the  commencement  of  the 
exposure  in  position,  and  after  half  the  time  has  been  given  that  is  con¬ 
sidered  necessary,  it  is  changed  for  the  transparency,  b.  This  change  is, 
with  the  arrangements  described,  very  quickly  made.  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  dark  slide  should  not,  as  is  generally  the  case,  have  a 
spring  opposite  the  centre  of  the  plate,  as  a  thin  glass  might  then  be 
pressed  at  that  place  into  contact  with  the  transparency.  It  is  better, 
therefore,  to  have  a  frame  or  board  of  the  same  size  as  the  negative 
furnished  with  springs  at  the  four  corners,  and  fitting  into  the  carrier 
behind  it.  Still  safer  and  simpler  than  this  method  for  changing  the 
transparencies  is  that  described  in  my  paper,  Photography  Without  a 
Camera, X  published  in  the  Fliotographische  Correspondent ,  July,  1888. 

6.  Preparation  of  the  Transfer  Paper. — In  one  thousand  grammes  of 
water,  thirty  grammes  of  hard  gelatine  are  swelled,  and  then  dissolved 
by  heat  in  a  warm  bath.  Fifteen  grammes  of  glycerine  are  next  added, 
and  the  whole  filtered  through  flannel.  A  sheet  of  plate  glass  somewhat 
larger  than  the  paper  to  be  prepared  is  then  levelled.  The  paper,  which 
must  be  made  from  very  fine  rag  pulp,  is  dipped  in  cold  water  in  a  fiat 
dish.  When  the  paper  is  thoroughly  moistened,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
sufficient  to  draw  it  slowly  through  the  water,  the  plate  glass  is  taken 
from  the  levelling  stand,  rested  against  a  wall,  and  the  wet  paper  is  laid 
upon  it,  beginning  at  the  top,  and  avoiding  all  air  bells.  The  plate  is 
then  again  laid,  paper  side  up,  on  the  levelling  stand,  and  the  edges 
turned  up  about  the  width  of  a  centimetre.  The  gelatine  is  now  poured 
on,  all  air  bubbles  being  avoided.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  grammes  of 
solution  will  suffice  for  a  sheet  measuring  45  x  59  centimetres.  When 
the  gelatine  is  thoroughly  set,  the  paper  is  slowly  lifted  from  the  glass, 
and  hung  up  to  dry  with  clips.  The  place  in  which  these  manipulations 
are  carried  on  must  be  perfectly  free  from  dust. 

7.  Sensitising  the  Transfer  Paper. — The  sensitising  bath  consists  of 

Water  . .  1000  grammes. 

Bichromate  of  potash  .  60  „ 

Caustic  ammonia  is  added  until  the  reddish  yellow  colour  of  the  solution 
is  changed  to  a  pale  yellow.  If  when  in  use  the  red  yellow  colour 
returns  in  consequence  of  evaporation  of  the  ammonia,  more  is  added. 
An  excess  is  not  injurious.  The  chromate  bath  is  filtered  into  a  flat 
dish,  somewhat  larger  than  the  paper.  The  paper  itself  is  immersed  in 
the  solution  with  the'eoated  side  uppermost,  and  kept  in  until  thoroughly 
penetrated  and  quite  soft.  •  The  chromate  bath  must  be  of  a  temperature 
of  about  15°  Reaumur.  With  a  lower  temperature  the  solution  does  not 
thoroughly  penetrate  the  gelatine  film,  which  then  does  not  properly 
take  the  ink.  The  paper,  being  thoroughly  soaked,  is  slowly  lifted  from 
the  bath,  and  as  soon  as  it  drips  slowly  it  is  handed  over  by  the  two 
corners,  by  which  it  has  been  lifted,  to  a  second  person,  who  holds  it 
over  a  sheet  of  plate  glass  which  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  paper. 
This  plate  must  previously  have  been  well  rubbed  with  talc,  and  lightly 
dusted  with  a  soft,  broad  brush.  A  scarcely  visible  film  of  talc  should 
be  left  upon  it.  The  paper  is  now  laid  face  downwards  upon  the  glass, 
and  pressed  into  close  contact  by  means  of  a  fine  soft  cloth  used  to 
stroke  it  on  evenly,  and  with  an  avoidance  of  air  bubbles.  The  assistant 
holds  his  two  corners  until  the  whole  sheet  is  pressed  down.  The  paper 
is  then  pressed  with  greater  force,  either  with  the  cloth  or  with  an  india- 
rubber  squeegee,  till  all  excess  of  bichromate  solution  is  driven  off.  If 
this  last  operation  is  not  carefully  performed,  brown  spots  appear  which 
interfere  with  the  sharpness  of  the  print.  The  plate,  with  the  paper 
upon  it,  is  placed  to  dry  in  an  airy  room,  from  which  daylight  is  excluded, 
and  which  in  winter  must  not  be  too  strongly  heated.  Drying  occupies 
from  six  to  twelve  hours.  By  the  use  of  a  ventilator  with  a  powerful 
exhaust  fan,  the  process  of  drying  may  be  much  accelerated.  Only  when 

*  The  diagrams  here  referred  to  are  omitted,  as  the  text  is  sufficiently  plain  without 
them. — Ed. 

f  Many  photographers,  instead  of  glass,  cement  cartridge  paper  to  the  lined  trans¬ 
parency.  This  plan  is  not  to  he  recommended,  because  the  large  surface  of  the  paper 
is  apt  to  cling  to  the  moist  wet  plate,  and  in  separating  the  transparency  from  it, 
sufficient  force  has  to  be  used  to  endanger  the  shifting  of  the  negative  and  consequent 
doubling  of  the  image. 

X  See  first  note. — Translator. 
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thoroughly  dry,  which  can  easily  be  ascertained  by  passing  the  hand 
over  it,  must  the  paper  be  stripped  from  the  glass.  The  paper  is  now 
placed  in  a  box,  not  in  too  dry  a  place,  but  must  be  used  within  twenty- 

four  hours. 

8.  Printing  on  the  Transfer  Paper.— The  progress  of  the  printing  is,  as 
with  albumen  paper,  judged  by  direct  observation.  The  design  should 
appear  of  a  pronounced  brown  colour,  Otherwise  the  ink  will  not  take. 
Printing  must  not,  however,  be  carried  to  too  great  depth,  as  then  the 
lines  would  come  too  wide.  With  practice  the  proper  depth  is  soon 
learnt.  The  use  of  a  photometer  is  not  recommended,  as  for  this  process 
it  is  an  untrustworthy  guide.  Printing  may  be  carried  on  either  in  the 
sunshine  or  in  the  shade.  When  sunshine  is  available,  it  is  best  to  use 
it.  It  not  unfrequently  occurs  that  certain  portions  of  the  plate  print 
too  quickly,  especially,  as  has  been  mentioned,  from  unequal  intensifi¬ 
cation,  also  from  very  deep  shades  in  the  original,  particularly  with 
copperplate  engravings.  Such  weak  places  must,  as  is  done  with 
negatives  from  nature,  be  touched  on  the  back  of  the  plate  with  carmine. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  fine  lines  surrounded  by  large  white  spaces,  it 
often  happens  that  they  print  too  faint.  In  this  case  the  whole  of  the 
back  of  the  negative  is  coated  with  tinted  collodion  or  varnish,  which  is 
scraped  off  opposite  the  weak  places,  so  that  they  may  print  more 
strongly.  In  both  the  latter  cases  the  frame  (if  the  printing  is  carried  on 
in  the  sunshine)  must  be  kept  constantly  moved.  With  technical 
designs  it  is  often  of  importance  that  the  reproduction  shall  be  of  some 
exact  measure.  In  this  case  the  negative  must  be  -004  larger  than  the 
desired  dimension.  If  the  print  has  to  be  50  centimetres  long,  it  must 
measure  on  the  negative  50-2  centimetres. 

9.  Inking  and  Development. — The  simplest,  safest,  and  at  the  same 
time  quickest  and  most  efficacious  method  of  inking  is  with  a  velvet 
roller.*  The  ink  is  spread  with  an  ordinary  leather  lithographic  roller 
upon  an  inking  slab.  Any  good  transfer  ink  will  serve  the  purpose. 
The  velvet  roller  is  then  worked  upon  the  slab,  and  next  rolled  over  the 
paper,  which  has  been  laid  face  uppermost  upon  a  sheet  of  plate  glass, 
until  it  appears  of  an  even  medium  grey  tone  all  over.  The  paper  is 
next  immersed,  air  bubbles  being  avoided,  in  a  dish  of  cold  water,  in 
which  it  is  left  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  The  paper  is  then  lifted 
from  the  dish,  and  the  water  allowed  to  drip  from  it,  and  it  is  then  again 
laid  face  upwards  on  the  sheet  of  thick  plate  glass.  A  sheet  of  tissue 
paper  is  next  laid  upon  the  printed  side,  and  the  water  pressed  out. 
This  is  best  accomplished  by  rolling  with  a  clean  lithographic  roller ; 
care,  however,  must  be  taken  not  to  form  any  creases  in  the  tissue  paper 
as  these  would  injure  the  film.  The  damp,  but  not  wet,  film  is  now  rolled 
again  with  a  velvet  roller  containing  ink.  Under  this  rolling  the  picture 
begins  to  develop  beautifully.  When  the  drawing  shows  clear  in  all 
parts,  and  the  paper  no  longer  appears  yellowish,  it  is  only  required  to  go 
over  it  with  a  wet  sponge  to  wipe  away  the  ink  which  adheres  to  the 
lights.  Gentle  pressure  is  used  and  the  sponge  is  worked  in  cross 
directions.  For  very  fine  lined  prints  and  grating  (half  tone)  negatives 
fine  cotton  wool  is  used  instead  of  sponge.  If,  however,  after  rolling  the 
paper  shows  any  yellow  colour,  it  must  be  again  immersed  in  water  and 
the  rolling  repeated  befose  treatment  with  the  -sponge  or  cotton  wool. 
The  velvet  roller  never  requires  to  be  cleansed  from  the  adherent  ink,  and 
is  kept,  when  not  in  use,  free  from  dust,  wrapped  round  with  tissue  paper. 
If  the  vel  vet  is  worn  or  crusted  with,  dried-up  ink  it  must  be  stripped  off 
and  renewed.  If  the  transfer  ink  is  too  thick  it  must  be  thinned  down 
with  poppy  or  nut  oil.  The  work  room  must  always  be  kept  at  a  good 
temperature  and  must  not  in  winter  be  allowed  to  become  too  cold  at 
night,  otherwise  the  ink  will  take  badly  or  not  at  all.  The  developed 
print  is  laid  between  folds  of  blotting,  or  if  of  very  fine  lines  or  from 
grating  negative  between  tissue  paper,  in  order  to  press  out  the  water ;  it 
is  then  made  fast  with  pins  or  tacks  upon  a  board  and  allowed  to  dry 
spontaneously. 

10.  Transfer  to  Lithographic  Stone,  Etching,  and  Printing. — The  dry 
print  is,  like  any  other  transfer,  laid  between  damp  sheets  of  blotting 
paper.  In  grating  negatives  there  must  here  also  be  used  tissue  paper 
instead  of  blotting  paper.  Moreover  it  must  be  observed  that  with  grating- 
negatives  there  must  not  be  a  less  margin  than  one  centimetre  all  round 
the  image.  The  print  must  only  be  so  far  moistened  that  the  point  of 
the  finger  pressed  upon  a  white  place  remains  adherent  but  a  short  time. 
At  the  first  passing  through  the  press  only  light  pressure  must  be 
employed,  which  is  increased  each  time  of  passing.  The  print  is,  without 
being  again  damped,  after  the  last  pressing  pulled  from  the  stone.  If  it 
does  not  come  off  easily  the  stone  is  taken  out  of  the  press  and  placed  in 
a  cold  room  for  a  short  time,  whereby  the  removal  of  the  transfer  is  much 
facilitated,  or  the  transfer  is  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously.  The  rubbing- 
on  or  strengthening  is  performed  in  the  usual  way,  -only  with  fine 
designs  or  grating  pictures  it  proceeds  very  slowly,  very  little  ink 
being  used  with  the  sponge.  The  stone  is  after  the  completion  of 
the  rubbing-on  process  gummed  and  dried.  It  is  allowed  to  stand 
for  some  hours,  the  gum  is  washed  off,  the  stone  cleaned  with 
turpentine  and  water,  rolled  in  again  with  transfer  ink  and  dried. 
Now  follows  the  extraordinarily  successful,  simple,  and  certain  method 
of  etching  ( Teykauf  Freie  Kiinste,  Vienna,  1888),  which  renders  the 
employment  of  any  “patented”  methods  superfluous,  and  which  sur¬ 
passes  them  in  simplicity  and  certainty.  The  transfer  is  dusted  over 

*  The  leather  is  removed  from  a  worn-out  lithographic  roller,  which  is  then  covered 

with  fine  short-piled  wool  velvet. 


first  with  resin  and  then  with  talc.  A  wooden  lathe  about  eight  centi¬ 
metres  broad  and  two  centimetres  thick  is  covered  with  cloth.  Two  long 
narrow  strips  of  from  two  to  three  millimetres  thick  are  then  cut  from 
millboard,  or  even  wood,  and  laid  on  the  long  sides  of  the  Btone  out¬ 
side  the  part  covered  by  the  picture.  The  ends  of  the  strips  are  held  on 
the  stone  by  an  assistant,  who  presses  them  down  with  his  finger.-,  and 
the  lathe  is  moistened  on  one  of  the  broad  sides  with  sulphuric  ether. 
It  is  now  laid,  ether  side  downwards,  upon  the  strips,  and  drawn  slowly 
along  from  one  end  of  the  stone  to  the  other.  This  single  passage  of 
ether  vapour  over  the  stone  suffices  to  melt  the  resin.  It  is  now  etched 
with  a  mixture  of  water,  nitric  acid,  and  gum.  The  mixture  must  be 
strong  enough  to  cause  effervescence.  After  the  etching  the  stone  is 
again  washed  and  cleaned.  By  this  etching  the  printing  bath  in  hand 
and  in  steam  presses  is  essentially  facilitated,  not  so  much  because  the 
lines  are  somewhat  raised,  as  because  the  uninked  parts  of  the  stone 
take  the  water  more  freely,  and  thereby  better  x-esist  the  ink.  Clogging 
or  smearing  of  the  fine  lines  is  also  less  to  be  feared,  and  even  glazed 
paper  need  not  be  moistened.  As  I  understand,  photo-lithography  i-  but 
little  cultivated  in  England,  but  for  the  most  part  in  its  place  deep 
etching  on  zinc.  If  the  pictures  are  not  to  be  printed  with  the  text,  so 
that  the  use  of  a  letter-press  is  not  essential,  then  in  most  cases  the 
transfer  to  stone  and  printing  in  a  lithographic  press  may  be  recom¬ 
mended  as  quicker,  simpler,  cheaper,  and  more  elegant,  and  1  shall 
rejoice  if  my  foregoing  exposition  results  in  the  pjrocess  finding  more 
friends. 

11.  Transfer  on  Zinc  for  High  Belief. — Ten  part3  of  bitumen  of  Juda?a 
(the  sort  that  melts  easily)  and  one  part  of  yellow  beeswax  (genuine)  are 
melted  together,  and  when  cold  finely  powdered.  The  powder  is  sifted 
afresh  before  each  time  of  using.  The  print,  which  must  have  been 
blackened  and  become  completely  dry,  is  dusted  over  with  this  powder 
with  a  pad  of  cotton  wool.  It  is  then  held,  picture  side  down,  over  a 
spirit  lamp,  and  gently  warmed  till  the  drawing  shows  dark  and  has  a 
matt  surface.  Too  strong  heat  gives  a  glossy  surface,  and  renders  the 
transferring  difficult.  In  this  condition  the  print  may  be  left  for  months 
before  being  used.  The  print  is  then  immersed  in  cold  water,  after 
which  it  is  slowly  drawn  through  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  alum,  and 
again  washed  in  clean  water.  It  is  now,  in  order  to  obtain  equal  distri¬ 
bution  of  moisture,  laid  between  sheets  of  blotting  paper  (grating  pictures 
in  tissue  paper.)  The  zinc  plate  is  warmed  to  about  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture  that  is  used  for  varnishing  negatives  —  about  403  Beau  mu  r — the 
copy  laid  upon  the  plate  (several  may  be  laid  on  at  one  time),  and  passed 
at  first  with  light,  and  then  with  very  powerful  pressure,  through  the 
press.  With  a  cylinder  press  a  glazed  tympan  should  not  be  used,  tut  a 
fine  blanket.  When  sufficient  pressure  has  been  applied,  the  back  of  the 
transfer  is  moistened  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  cold  water,  and  it  is  again 
passed  once  or  twice  through  the  press,  and  then  laid  for  a  minute  or  two 
in  cold  water.  After  this  the  paper  is  pulled  off,  and  if  all  the  manipula¬ 
tions  have  been  correctly  carried  on  there  should  remain  no  ink.  or 
scarcely  any,  on  the  paper.  The  transfer  now  appears  of  a  brown  colour 
and  very  sharp  on  the  plate ;  any  further  rubbing  on  with  ink  or 
strengthening  with  powder  is  useless,  and  after  the  edges  and  back  are 
protected  in  the  usual  way  with  lac  varnish,  the  p’.ate  is  ready  for  the 
first  biting  in  with  acid.  This  method  of  transfer  gives  results  but  very 
little  inferior  to  the  method  of  direct  printing  on  zinc  coated  with  asphalte. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  possesses  the  advantages  of  beiug  more  quickly 
executed,  and  gives  the  possibility  of  etching  several  plates  at  once.  1  he 
same  method  of  transfer  can  also  be  applied  to  stone;  the  warming  of 
the  stones  can  be  advantageously  done  in  the  son.  'When  tin-  tr 
is  made  it  can  be  etched  without  the  strengthening  process  previously 
described. 


The  Convention  Dinner. 

The  annual  dinner  was  held  in  the  Grand  Hotel,  birtninghain ,  on 
Friday  evening,  and  was  attended  by  over  one  hundred  and  twenty 
members. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  who  was  supported 
on  either  side  by  the  Mayor,  Dr.  Hill  orris,  Messrs.  Briginshaw  , 
W.  J.  Harrison,  and  other  officials. 

After  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  Mr.  W.  Jerome  Harrison  proposed  “  The 
Convention.”  He  said  when  one  looked  back  to  the  early  days  of  the 
Convention,  when  they  met  at  Derby  with  very  small  numb-  rs,  and 
at  Glasgow  with  an  increased  number,  it  was  a  great  gratiiicat i-  n  to 
see  a  still  greater  gathering  assembled  together  that  night.  The 
Convention  was  doing  a  good  work  in  bringing  photographers  to¬ 
gether  from  various  parts  of  the  country  and  making  them  personally 
acquainted  with  one  another.  They  had  with  them  members  of  the 
Convention  who  "were  at  Derby,  they  had  a  strong  detachment  from 
the  North,  and  he  trusted  they  would  all  meet  at  the  next  Convention 
wherever  it  would  he  held.  He  coupled  with  the  toast  the  names  of 
the  President,  Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw  and  Mr.  J.  II.  1  ickard. . 

The  President  and  Mr.  Pickard  replied,  as  also  did  Mr.  Briginshaw, 
who  expressed  his  pleasure  at  seeing  that  large  gathering,  the  more  so 
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when  it  was  remembered  that  only  a  little  more  than  two  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  Executive  was  brought  into  existence.  Some  idea  of  the 
progress  of  the  movement  would  be  gained  when  he  stated  that  at  the 
Convention  at  Derby  they  had  70  members,  at  Glasgow  197,  and  at 
Birmingham  253.  That  would  give  them  some  idea  of  the  remarkable 
growth  of  the  movement.  He  pointed  out  that  the  success  which  had 
attended  the  present  Convention  had  been  brought  about  by  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  local  committee,  and  he  contended  that  the  movement 
was  destined  for  greater  things  in  the  future  than  had  characterised  it 
in  the  past. 

The  President  gave  “The  Birmingham  Photographic  Society.”  He 
referred  to  the  existence  and  decay  of  a  society  of  photographers 
which  existed  many  years  ago,  and  remarked  that  several  discoveries 
of  a  marked  character  emanated  from  Birmingham.  One  of  these 
was  the  Hill  Norris  plate,  a  very  remarkable  discovery  (hear,  hear). 
The  qualities  possessed  by  those  plates  might  be  deduced  from  the  fact 
that  at  present  there  were  some  of  the  original  Hill  Norris  plates  in 
existence  which  were  prepared  some  thirty  years  ago.  The  present 
Society  was  started  about  three  years  back  with  only  fifteen  members. 
That  number  had  now  increased  to  200,  and  was  still  growing  rapidly. 

Dr.  Hill  Norris  responded.  He  remarked  that  he  believed  the  Con¬ 
vention  was  destined  to  take  a  very  important  part  in  the  history  of 
photography. 

Mr.  Andrew  Pringle  proposed  “  The  Town  of  Birmingham.” 

The  Mayor,  in  response,  said  he  always  had  considered,  and  still 
did  consider,  that  photography  was  closety  allied  to  art.  In  Bir¬ 
mingham  they  had  made  very  great  progress  in  art.  They  had  now 
a  capital  School  of  Art  and  a  splendid  Art  Gallery  second  to  none 
outside  London.  He  trusted  that  on  a  future  occasion  they  might  see 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Gallery  exhibitions  of  photographs  from  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

Thereafter  the  meeting  constituted  itself  into  a  smoking  concert,  at 
which  recitations  and  songs,  mostly  original,  were  given  by  Messrs. 
F.  A.  Bridge,  Geo.  Mason,  A.  Pringle,  W.  Cobb,  J.  II.  Pickard,  II. 
Fry,  and  G.  M.  Iliff,  a  pleasing  feature  being  the  introduction  of  a 
clever  legerdemain  performance  by  Mr.  Jaques. 

Among  those  whom  we  saw  present  were — 

The  Mayor  (Alderman  Pollack),  B'ham ;  Thos.  Taylor,  Moseley;  W. 
R.  Kenman,  Dublin  ;  Henry  Sturmey,  Coventry;  S.  J.  Holliday,  B’ham  ; 
C.  Phipps  Lucas,  Nottingham ;  W.  Mavitter,  B’ham :  A.  Werner, 
Dublin;  Harold  Baker,  B’ham;  W.  Taylor,  Leicester;  G.  M.  Iliff, 
B’ham  ;  W.  T.  Horton,  B’ham  ;  A.  Pringle,  Bexley  Heath  ;  J.  T.  Sandell, 

•  London  ;  B.  J.  Edwards,  London  ;  Rowland  Mason,  Edgbaston ;  J.  F. 
Peasgood,  Eltham  ;  J.  Wilson,  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  S.  G.  B.  Wollaston, 
Chislehurst ;  W.  H.  Prestwich,  London ;  A.  E.  Staley,  London  ;  J.  H. 
Lowe,  B’ham  ;  R.  H.  Bleasdale,  B’ham  ;  W.  Betts,  Wylde  Green  ;  C.  H. 
Bothamley,  Leeds ;  H.  J.  Giffard,  Cardiff ;  A.  C.  Edwards,  London ;  T. 
Kerr,  Walthamstow  ;  J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  London  ;  F.  de  P.  Cembrano, 
London ;  J.  Porritt,  Leicester ;  H.  M.  Hastings,  London  ;  W.  J.  Harrison, 
B’ham  ;  W.  Jones,  B’ham  ;  H.  F.  Woodward,  B’ham  ;  W.  Wiley,  B’ham  ; 
J.  H.  Pickard,  B’ham  ;  A.  C.  Townsend,  B’ham  ;  A.  Tate,  Belfast ;  A.  J. 
Leeson,  B’ham ;  R.  Kidd,  Richmond ;  W.  0.  Greening,  B’ham  ;  T. 
Taylor,  Hanley  ;  C.  J.  Lancaster,  B’ham  ;  F.  A.  Bridge,  London  ;  W. 
Rooke,  B’ham  ;  A.  Pope,  King’s  Norton  ;  W.  A.  Berant,  Leamington  ; 
E.  Mander,  B’ham ;  J.  M.  Turnbull,  Edinburgh ;  E.  C.  Middleton, 
B’ham;  J.  J.  Briginshaw,  London;  T.  Scotton,  Derby;  J.  Baker,  Edg¬ 
baston  ;  G.  W.  Merrett,  B’ham  ;  G.  A.  Thomason,  B’ham  ;  A.  Cowan, 
London;  F.  H.  Carter,  London;  A.  Seaman,  Chesterfield;  E.  Marlow, 
B’ham;  F.  York,  London  ;  G.  Mason,  Glasgow  ;  R.  Turnbull,  Glasgow ; 
C.  J.  Fowler,  B’ham ;  E.  H.  Jaques,  B’ham ;  Dr.  Hill  Norris,  B’ham  ; 
J.  T.  Taylor,  London  ;  A.  Haddon,  Greenwich ;  J.  M.  Smith,  York ;  H. 
M.  Smith,  Huddersfield ;  J.  Baker,  B’ham ;  G.  W.  Webster,  Chester ; 
R.  Keene,  Derby ;  W.  England,  London  ;  T.^Charters  White,  London ; 
A.  J.  Reilly,  B’ham  ;  J.  C.  Guest,  B’ham ;  W.  Cobb,  Woolwich ;  Albert 
Clout,  W.  Kent ;  S.  Herbert  Fry,  Kingston  ;  B.  Ivarleese,  B’ham  ;  J.  W. 
Hilder,  B’ham  ;  W.  Griffiths,  B’ham  ;  T.  R.  Curtis,  B’ham  :  A.  R.  Long- 
more,  B’ham ;  F.  Tearne,  B’ham ;  Walton,  B’ham ;  W.  Tylar,  B’ham ; 
A.  D.  Edward,  London  ;  J.  Ashford,  B’ham  ;  W.  J.  Lancaster,  B’ham. 

But  it  must  be  stated  that  the  idea  of  noting  these  names  only 
occurred  to  us  a  few  minutes  before  the  meeting  broke  up  at  midnight, 
and  after  over  thirty  members  had  left  the  room.  They  will,  however, 
afford  a  general  idea  of  the  constitution  of  the  happy  party.  Mr. 


Collier,  Birmingham,  was  unable  to  attend  for  valid  reasons,  expressed 
in  a  letter  to  the  Chairman. 

The  transactions  of  Friday,  and  the  business  meeting  on  Saturday, 
together  with  an  account  of  the  exhibition  of  apparatus  and  pictures, 
our  jottings  in  re  the  Convention,  and  other  topics  cognate  to  the 
Birmingham  gathering,  must  remain  over  till  next  week. 

- 4. - 

GELATINO-BROMIDE  VERSUS  WET  COLLODION  FOR 
LANTERN  TRANSPARENCIES. 

VI. 

Having  considered  the  advisability  of  doing  everything  possible  to 
the  negative  with  the  view  of  making  it  print  uniformly,  l  shall  now 
proceed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  chemicals  necessary  to  produce 
a  wet  collodion  transparency. 

First  in  importance  comes  the  silver  bath,  the  making  of  which  is 
by  no  means  the  difficult  operation  many  beginners  imagine,  and  is 
quite  within  the  capabilities  of  any  amateur.  The  first  thing  to 
consider  when  going  to  make  up  a  bath  is  the  quality  of  the  silver ;  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  nothing  but  pure  nitrate  of  silver  be 
used.  In  most  dealers’  stores,  at  least  two  qualities  of  silver  are  kept 
in  stock  ;  do  not  be  tempted  to  purchase  any  quality  but  the  best 
double  crystallised. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  quality  of  the  silver  comes  the  water. 
This  must  be  pure.  In  Glasgow  we  are  blessed  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  pure  Loch  Katrine,  which  gives  little  or  no  trouble  in  the 
matter,  but  I  know  from  some  of  my  friends  it  is  not  so  in  other 
places.  One  enthusiastic  amateur  of  my  acquaintance  actually  gets 
his  silver  baths  made  in  Glasgow  for  no  other  reason  than  the  purity 
of  our  water,  the  local  supply  with  him  being  so  strongly  charged 
with  lime  and  other  ingredients  as  to  make  it  quite  injurious.  I 
would  suggest  those  who  are  similarly  situated  to  use  distilled  water, 
or  at  least  water  of  known  purity.  In  my  practice  I  use  a  forty 
ounce  bath  contained  in  an  upright  glass  holder  encased  in  wood,  with 
side  stilts  to  permit  the  bath  being  tilted  to  a  convenient  angle.  My 
dipper  is  ebonite.  I  find  the  sti’ength  of  bath  that  gives  me  the  best 
results  is  a  thirty  grain  one,  that  is,  each  ounce  of  water  contains 
thirty  grains  pure  nitrate  of  silver ;  but  when  making  up  a  bath 
solution  I  invariably  make  a  larger  quantity  than  forty  ounces,  because 
it  is  very  handy  to  have  a  spare  supply  of  known  purity  always  in 
reserve.  I  therefore  dissolve  2400  ounces  pure  nitrate  of  silver  in 
eighty  ounces  of  water.  I  shall  refer  more  particularly  to  this  when 
treating  of  some  of  the  troubles  in  the  process  later  on. 

Having  dissolved  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  water,  the  solution 
must  be  placed  in  the  sunlight  for  several  hours.  This  has  the. effect 
of  throwing  down  in  a  deposit  any  organic  matter  contained  in  the 
nitrate  of  silver  or  the  water.  It  will  loon  show  itself  in  the  shape  of 
a  general  muddiness,  eventually  causing  a  black  sediment,  which  is 
easily  removed  by  filtration.  Even  the  purest  water  usually  contains 
more  or  less  organic  matter,  and  this  operation  of  sunning  should  not 
be  neglected,  otherwise  the  proper  working  of  the  bath  might  be 
interfered  with.  After'  hours  of  sunning  the  solution  must  be 
filtered  through  clean  filter  paper,  and  when  it  runs  through  into  the 
stock  bottle  clear  and  bright,  a  couple  of  drops  of  nitric  acid  must  be 
added.  The  bath  is  then  ready  to  be  poured  into  the  glass  holder, 
but  requires  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  iodide  to  make  it  work 
properly.  This  I  do  by  coating  a  plate  with  iodised  collodion,  and 
allowing  the  same  to  remain  in  the  bath  for  several  hours ;  the  bath 
will  thus  feed  itself.  I  much  prefer  this  method  to  that  of  adding 
an  iodide  to  bath  solution. 

This  done,  the  bath  should  work  right  enough  straight  away,. but 
don’t  jump  at  the  conclusion  when  any  little  trouble  arises  that  it  is 
the  bath  that  is  wrong.  Very  often  the  bath  is  blamed  for  others 
shortcomings.  Prepared  as  above  stated  and  kept  free  from  con¬ 
taminating  influences,  the  bath  will  go  on  all  right  for  a  very  long 
time,  and  only  requires  an  addition  from  time  to  time  of  a  few  ounces 
of  new  nitrate  solution  to  keep  it  up  to  its  average  strength,  of  thirty 
grains.  Care  must  be  observed  to  prevent  dust  entering ;  this  is  easily 
done  by  removing  the  dipper  when  done  working  and  shutting  down 
the  lid  of  the  case.  It  is  in  such  simple  little  matters,  as  even  these 
that  troubles  arise.  Another  insidious  mode  of  conveying  contamina¬ 
tion  to  a  bath  is  working  with  dirty  fingers.  Very  likely  when  some 
little  bother  arises,  which  in  itself  is  not  much,  the  worker  will  lay 
hold  of  his  dipper  with  fingers  all  hypo  or  cyanide,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  before  long  down  goes  some  drops  into  his  bath. 

At  every  turn  of  the  collodion  process  the  utmost  system  and  care 
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must  be  observed.  When  such  is  practised  it  will  go  along  right 
merrily,  but  the  moment  the  operator  gets  into  a  slovenly,  untidy, 
happy-go-lucliy  mode  of  working,  so  sure  will  troubles  arise  in  this 
class  of  work.  Having  got  a  good  bath  take  good  care  of  it. 

My  developer  I  make  up  as  follows  : — I  dissolve  two  ounces  double 
sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia  in  fifty  ounces  of  water,  to  which  I  aid 
two  ounces  glacial  acetic  acid  and  three  ounces  glucocol.  Lest  my 
readers  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  term  glucocol,  I  shall  describe 
how  I  make  it.  I  fear  it  cannot  be  obtained  from  any  chemist  or 
dealer,  but  the  making  of  a  supply  to  last  a  long  time  is  not  a  very 
difficult  operation.  I  soak  100  grains  pure  gelatine  in  eight  ounces 
water,  and  then  add  ten  grains  caustic  potash.  This  is  then  heated 
till  a  flocculent  deposit  is  formed  ;  it  is  then  filtered  through  a  clean, 
white  cloth  or  handkerchief,  and  when  it  is  cold  it  is  added  to  the 
developer.  The  whole  is  then  carefully  filtered  through  clean  filter 
paper,  and  when  the  solution  is  beautiful,  bright,  and  sparkling,  it  is 
allright,  and  the  workcan  be  goneon  with  without  any  fear.  This  is  the 
best  developer  I  have  tried,  it  throws  down  a  nice,  fine  deposit  which 
is  so  desirable  in  this  class  of  work.  I  very  often  dilute  this  developer 
to  a  lower  strength  when  working  on  particular  negatives,  but  this  is 
just  where  an  operator  must  use  his  own  brains.  After  keeping  for 
some  time  the  colour  of  this  solution  will  change  to  a  bright  cherry 
colour,  gradually  getting  darker  the  longer  it  is  kept.  This  does  not 
affect  it.  I  have  always  a  large  supply  in  reserve,  and  so  long  as  it  is 
sparkling  and  bright  I  know  it  is  all  right.  All  chemicals  should 
have  this  sparkling  appearance ;  if  it  is  absent  then  look  out  for 
trouble.  Yesterday  I  made  some  excellent  slides  with  a  developer  I 
made  up  in  September  last  year. 

I  never  resort  to  intensification  when  making  transparencies.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  this  class  of  work  that  the  resulting  slide 
should  have  sparkle  and  brilliancy,  so  the  less  forcing  or  working  up 
the  collodion  film  receives  the  easier  is  it  to  obtain.  I  can  always  get 
plenty  of  density  without  intensifying.  I  speak  strongly  on  this  point 
— it  is  a  bad  practice  to  get  into.  Should  I  fail  through  over  exposure 
in  getting  proper  vigour,  I  try  again.  Density  can  be  got  in  other 
ways  than  by  intensifying,  and  I  shall  refer  more  particularly  to  this 
point  in  my  next  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  collodion  and  other 
chemicals  required.  T.  N.  Armstrong. 

• - - 

HELIOGRAVURE  AND  GALVANOGRAPHY.* 
Photo-galvanography  has  proved  to  be  particularly  useful  for  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  maps.  Regarding  the  proportions  of  time  and  means  expended 
in  preparation  of  copper  engravings,  compared  with  those  for  photo- 
galvanographs,  the  facts  are  about  as  follows : — The  engraver  requires 
for  his  work  an  original  with  but  limited  details  and  less  carefully 
executed.  It  only  needs  To  be  correct  in  the  forms  of  territories  and  in 
general  character.  Cost  and  time  to  prepare  such  an  original  is  about 
one-half  to  one-third  less  than  for  a  heliogravure,  which,  besides  being 
equally  correct,  must  be  executed  with  all  the  requisite  sharpness  and 
detail  and  with  faultless  accuracy.  Time  and  expenses  for  an  engraver’s 
original  will  amount  for  one  plate  of  the  new  special  map  of  the  Austria- 
Hungarian  Monarchy,  dimensions  of  plate  being  53  x  63  cm.  on  an 
average  : — Lettering  and  outlining,  one  month’s  time  and  costs,  100  fl. ; 
topography,  three  months’  labour,  300  fl. ;  total,  400  fl.  Expenses  for 
engraving  of  letters  and  outline,  and  three  months’  time,  350  fl.  ;  topo¬ 
graphy,  on  an  average  twenty-six  months,  2850  fl.  ;  total,  3200  fl. 

Photo-galvanography  requires,  on  the  contrary,  perfectly  sharp  draw¬ 
ings,  executed  with  the  greatest  precision.  By  the  experience  of  the 
Imperial  Military  Geographical  Institute,  the  preparation  of  one  plate, 
exclusive  of  mountains  of  high  and  medium  altitude,  requires  on  the 
average  twelve  months’  work  at  an  expense  of  1900  fl.  The  heliographic 
reproduction  of  it,  inclusive  of  the  galvano-plastic  printing  plate,  takes, 
£t  the  utmost,  four  weeks’  work,  with  an  expense  of  50  fl.  for  material ; 
retouching,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  original,  from  eight' to  ninety 
days,  with  an  expense  of  from  20  fl.  to  300  fl. 

The  total  cost  of  making  a  printing  plate,  without  grading  it  for 
enclosure,  and  any  possibly  required  hatching  for  water  lines,  with  eleven 
and  one-half  and  sixteen  months’  labour  respectively,  amounts  to  from 
1470  fl.  to  1700  fl.  Add  to  this  for  enclosure,  water  lines,  and  super¬ 
revision  and  correction,  from  one-half  to  two  months,  the  cost  of  a  print¬ 
able  plate  will  amount  to  twelve  to  eighteen  months’  labour,  and  from 
1550  fl.  to  2000  fl.  But  even  if  nothing  was  saved  on  the  actual  expenses, 
time  is  gained  to  such  an  enormous  degree,  that  our  highly  interesting 
atlas  with  its  720  plates  will  be  finished  and  ready  for  publication  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1887. 

.  tt  been  intended  to  produce  from  fifty  to  sixty  of  the  special  maps 
in  one  year  by  copperplate  engravers,  which  is  now  being  done  by 
*  Continued  from  page  476. 


galvanogiapby,  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  topographic  engravers 
would  have  been  required  to  do  the  work.  Extreme  difficulties  would  be 
encountered  to  train  such  a  large  number  of  men,  and  at  least  four  to 
five  years  would  be  required  to  do  the  work.  Expert  pen-and-ink 
draughtsmen  required  by  the  heliogravure  process  are  easier  tj  be 
procured  and  more  readily  educated.  Heliogravure  is  not  inferior  to 
copperplate  engraving.  If  the  originals  are  of  unexceptionable  quality, 
no  graver  is  capable  of  excelling  in  sharpness  or  in  the  details  of 
half  tones. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  that  in  the  year  D82  a 
plate  was  made  by  that  process  at  the  Imperial  Military  Geographical 
Institute  of  Vienna  for  the  United  States  Government.  It  was  a  imp  of 
Lake  Tahoe,  in  Virginia,  of  the  dimensions  of  06  x  82  c.m.  With  the 
consent  of  the  Austrian  Ministry  of  War,  the  American  Major  Winter 
studied  and  practised  for  several  weeks  the  plioto-galvanograph  process. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  both  of  these  heliogravure  processes 
more  in  detail. 

I.  Eor  the  photo-galvanography  process,  a  reversed  photographic 
negative  on  glass,  a  copy  from  the  original  India-ink  drawing,  is  re  quired. 
It  should  be  reduced  to  four-fifths  or  three-quarters  of  the  original 
dimensions,  as  then  a  much  sharper,  clearer,  and  more  delicate  repro¬ 
duction  can  be  secured.  In  the  next  place,  pigment  gelatine  paper  will 
be  wanted,  which  is  prepared  by  spreading  a  sheet  of  good  photographic 
paper  upon  a  levelled  plate  glass,  and  coating  it  correspondingly  thick 
and  uniform  with  the  pigment  gelatine  solution,  which  consists  of  Nelson 
gelatine  dissolved  in  water,  with  sufficient  sugar  and  the  successive 
adding  of  fine  lampblack  (gas  russ),  alcohol,  ammonia,  and  creosote.  As 
soon  as  the  gelatine  mixture  has  set,  the  coated  sheets  are  hung  upon 
cords,  and,  after  drying,  are  kept  in  a  perfectly  dry  room.  The  quantity 
of  the  pigment  to  be  added  to  the  gelatine  is  proportioned  to  the  character 
of  the  original  to  be  reprodoced,  one-tenth  of  it  being  the  maximum,  one- 
quarter  the  minimum,  the  former  for  fine  and  delicate  drawings  in  line 
manner,  the  latter  for  other  work.  The  pigment  papers  prepared  in  the 
manner  described  are  afterwards  sensitised  in  the  dark  room  with  a 
bichromate  of  potassium  solution  1  :  15.  Removed  from  the  sensitising 
bath,  the  paper  is  laid  upon  a  carefully  cleaned  plate  glass,  with  the  film 
side  down,  and  dried  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  a  strong  current  of  air 
from  a  fan  wheel  set  in  motion  by  a  gas  engine,  an  operation  which 
requires  from  two  to  four  hours.  Immediately  before  using  it  the  paper 
is  to  be  detached  from  the  glass  plate. 

The  exposure  to  light  under  the  reversed  glass  negative  is  effected  in 
an  ordinary  printing  frame,  with  a  wide  tube  attached  to  it,  to  allow  only’ 
vertical  light  to  act.  Correct  time  of  exposure  is  adjudged  with  the  aid 
of  a  Vogel  photometer.  The  light  acting  upon  the  gelatine  has  changed 
its  nature,  has  made  it  insoluble  in  warm  water,  while  on  the  non-acted- 
upon  parts  the  solubility  has  not  been  altered. 

Vienna,  Austria.  Ottojiar  Volkmeb,  Lieut.-Col. 

— American  Annual  of  Photography. 

( To  he  continued.) 

- * - 

®ur  35Tiitorial  STafcl c. 

Tiie  International  Annual  of  Anthony's  Photographic 
Bu  I.ETIN. 

New  York :  Anthoxt  &  Co.  London  :  Hexrt  Greenwood  &  Co. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  of  the  Messrs.  Anthony  to  issue  an  annual  in 
summer,  a  time  by  which  the  contents  of  what  by  contra-t  we  may 
designate  the  winter  annuals  are  supposed  to  have  been  digested  by 
the  reader. 

Not  alone  a  summer  annual,  it  is  also  of  an  international  character, 
having  an  editor  in  New  Y~ork  (Dr.  A.  II.  Elliott)  and  in  England 
(W.  Jerome  Harrison),  and  containing  a  great  number  of  articles  by 
writers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  of  which  those  on  this  side 
greatly  preponderate.  These  contributions,  together  with  a  few  tables 
of  the  class  likely  to  prove  useful  to  photographers,  extend  to  643  pages. 

It  contains  several  very  nicely  printed  illustrations  by  more,  than 
one  of  the  mechanical  processes  of  the  time,  among  these  being  A 
Study,  by  H.  M'Michael,  in  photogravure:  Damn,  by  Harold  Baker, 
in  photopbane  :  an  example  of  Husnik's  a Leimtype;  a  print  from  an 
Ives’s  process  block;  one  by  the  New  Y ork  Phototyping  Company:  one 
from  a  negative  by  John  Bartlett,  taken  at  night  with  M* Collin  A 
Co.’s  “  Blitz-pulver;”  a  contact  print  on  Anthony’s  bromide  paper, 
together  with  others  inserted  in  the  advertising  pages. 

The  editors  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  great  variety  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Annual,  and  the  general  excellence  of  its  contents.  M  e 
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shall  embrace  an  early  opportunity  of  referring  more  in  detail  to  the 
contents  of  this  annual.  It  sells  at  two  shillings. 

The  Photo graphic  Instructor. 

New  York  :  The  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company. 

In  size  and  style  similar  to  Burbank’s  Photo  graphic  Negative  of 
which  we  had  occasion  recently  to  speak,  is  issued  No.  26  of  the 
Photographic  Series  of  the  enterprising  firm  -whose  name  is  given 
above,  and  who  are  rapidly  forming  a  library  that  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  photographer. 

The  Photographic  Instructor  formed  the  series  of  lessons  issued  to 
the  students  of  the  Chautauqua  School  of  Photography  by  our 
veteran  and  most  competent  friend,  Dr.  Charles  Ehrmann,  than 
whom  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find  an  abler  teacher  or  more 
skilful  photographer.  These  lessons  having  been  collated,  are  edited 
by  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams,  editor  of  the  Photographic  Times,  and  are 
presented  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  a  handsome  volume.  The 
whole  routine  of  photographic  practice  is  gone  through  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end,  some  of  the  chapters  on  special  applications  of  photo¬ 
graphy  having  been  written  by  specialists.  It  contains  two  interesting- 
illustrations,  one  of  them  a'view  of  Chautauqua  Lake  (which  lies  in  the 
north  of  New  York  State),  the  other  being  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Ehrmann, 
both  of  them  executed  in  beautiful  style. 

We  have  nothing  but  the  highest  commendation  to  bestow  on  this 
fine  work,  which  is  got  up  on  a  par  witlhall  the  others  of  the  series. 
It  sells  at  75  cents  in  paper  and  $1.25  as  a  library  edition. 

— — - » - 

illmtnsg  of  SonettejS, 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

MyddeltonHall,Upper-st.,  Islington 
Society’s  Urns., Nor folk-sq.,Glossop 

Society’s  Rooms,  18,  High-street. 
Masonic  Rail,  Surrey-street. 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Bolton. 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street, E.C. 
Free  Public  Library,  Hamilton-st. 
Bridges  &  Smith’s  Studio,  Bradford 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

7,  7  . . 

„  7  . . 

"  7  . 

„  7  . 

Sheffield . . . 

? . 

Bolton  Club  . . . 

;;  s . . 

;;  9 . 

Birkenhead  . 

,,  9  . . 

„  9  . 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above  Association,  held  at  the  Masons 
Hall  Tavern,  City,  London,  on  Thursday,  July  26,  Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman 
presided. 

There  was  a  thin  attendance  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  many  members 
at  the  Convention  at  Birmingham,  and,  after  a  little  desultory  conversation 
about  developing  room  illumination,  the  meeting  closed. 


NORTH  MIDDLESEX: PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

This  Club  held  a  meeting  on  the  30th  ultimo  in  the  Iron  Room,  Stroud  Green, 
when  Messrs.  Chatham  Pexton,  F.  L.  Pither,  and  J.  R.  Williams,  were  elected 
members. 

A  report  of  the  outing  to  Hadley  Woods  on  the  21st  was  read,  and  some  very 
good  results  were  handed  round. 

The  subject  for  discussion  for  the  evening  was  Landscape  Work. 

Mr.  E.  Traill  Hiscock  (in  the  chair)  said  he  would  ask  Mr.  Cox  to  give  the 
Club  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Cox  said  the  first  thing  was  to  be  sure  of  taking  out  all  the  requisites; 
for  himself,  he  thought  it  was  necessary  to  take  two  lenses — a  doublet  of  the 
ordinary  focus  and  a  wide-angle  ;  it  was  also  as  well  to  have  with  one  a  drop 
shutter,  especially  if  it  was  at  all  windy.  Questioned  as  to  the  developer,  he 
said  he  used  pyro  (acidified  with  acetic  acid  to  keep  it)  and  ordinary  washing 
soda  ;  this  would  not  work  with  plates  with  a  tendency  to  frill,  owing  to  the 
very  strong  alkaline  nature  of  soda,  but  with  most  plates  this  formula,  he  was 
sure,  would  give  very  satisfactory  results.  With  regard  to  the  toning  of  prints, 
lie  said  he  believed  that  the  sensitised  paper  usually  sold  was  made  to  suit  the 
fashion,  which  was  for  warm  brown  tones. 

Mr.  Hart,  however,  said  that  all  paper  was  made  to  give  any  tone  with 
a  good  negative,  according  to  the  toning  bath  used.  What  he  called  a  good 
negative  was  one  with  a  very  small  portion  of  actually  clear  glass  and  with  an 
equally  small  portion  of  white  in  the  picture,  the  rest  being  half  tone.  It  was, 
in  his  opinion,  better  to  sensitise  one’s  own  paper,  the  results  on  freshly  made 
paper  being  in  nearly  every  case  far  superior.  He  believed  that  the  reason  why 
so  many  amateurs  failed  in  their  toning  was  that  they  had  no  system. 

Mr.  Humphries  said  that  for  landscape  work  he  considered  the  most  con¬ 
venient  sized  camera  was  a  5  x  4,  as  witli  plates  of  that  size,  as  a  rule,  two  very 
good  lantern  slides  could  be  obtained.  One  great  thing  to  be  considered  was 
the  tripod,  as  on  that  depends  the  rigidity  or  the  whole  apparatus.  He  was  of 
opinion  that,  generally  speaking,  four  plates  (or  perhaps  six)  was  a  sufficient 
number  for  an  outing. 

The  question  of  cloud  negatives  then  arose,  Mr.  Hiscock  stating  that  he 
thought  that  clouds  judiciously  and  appropriately  printed  in  were  a  great 
improvement  to  a  picture.  As,  however,  there  was  so  much  to  be  said  on  this 
subject,  it  was  decided  to  make  a  special  discussion  of  it  at  a  future  meeting. 


The  arrangements  for  tho  Bank  Holiday  outing  to  Godaiming  were  thru 
made  ;  the  members  (and  visitors)  meeting  at  Waterloo  in  time  lor  the  quarter 
to  ten  train. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Ernest  F.  0.  Damant,  25,  Granville-rood,  Stroml  Given) 
will  he  pleased  to  give  any  information  as  to  this  outing  to  any  gentlemen  « ho 
would  care  to  attend  as  visitors. 

At  the  next  meeting  (August  13)  Mr.  Hart  will  read  a  paper  on  Toning  and 

Fixing. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  Thursday, 
July  26, — The  President,  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Ernest  V.  Bibby  was  duly  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 

The  Chairman  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  George  H.  Rutter,  Chairman  of  the 
Exhibition  Sub-committee,  stating  that  a  meeting  of  the  Sub-committee  had 
been  held  on  the  preceding  evening,  at  which  it  was  arranged  that  the  accounts 
of  the  Exhibition  should  be  closed  and  submitted  to  the  Auditors  in  time  for 
the  next  general  Council  meeting,  so  that  full  particulars  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Council  before  the  ordinary  meeting  in  August. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  letters  from  Mr.  Paul  Lange,  sending  his  shutter 
for  exhibition  to  the  meeting  ;  also  from  Messrs.  Bernstein  &  Vogt,  enclosing  a 
sample  of  Dr.  Byk’s  hydroquinone,  which  he  was  requested  to  try  and  report 
upon.  He  promised  to  refer  to  it  again  later  in  the  evening,  during  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  The  Hydroquinone  Developer.  He  also  drew  attention  to  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  members  wishing  to  propose  candidates  for  election  sending  in  par¬ 
ticulars  in  time  for  the  circular  (at  least  ten  days  before  the  meeting). 

Dr.  G.  A.  Kenyon  referred  to  a  condition  in  the  rules  for  the  annual  com¬ 
petition,  requiring  all  work  to  be  done  during  the  year  preceding  the  competi¬ 
tion,  and  pointed  out  the  hardship  of  this  as  regards  enlargements  and  lantern 
slides,  which  were  generally  most  conveniently  executed  in  the  winter  upon  tho 
work  of  the  preceding  summer. . 

It  was  stated  in  reply  that  the  rule  only  applied  to  the  actual  enlargement  or 
slide,  and  not  to  the  negatives  from  which  they  were  made. 

Reports  were  read  on  the  Bangor  and  Is-y-Coed  excursions,  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce 
stating  that  twenty-one  took  part,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  exposures 
were  made ;  by  Mr.  H.  Lurton  on  Llangollen,  at  which  nine  were  present, 
and  ninety-eight  exposures  made  ;  and  on  the  steamer  trip  down  the  river,  by 
Mi.  Lurton,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Lange. 

Work  was  shown  by  several  members  who  took  part  in  the  excursions, 
amongst  others,  by  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Lange,  Irvin,  Lupton,  and  Sayce. 

It  was  announced  on  behalf  of  Mr.  W.  Tomkinson  that  the  excursion  planned 
for  Bank  Holiday  had  received  so  little  response  that  it  would  be  relinquished. 

Mr.  F.  Evans  gave  some  further  notes  on  Hydroquinone  Development ,  which 
he  considered  quite  equal  to  pyro,  though,  perhaps,  a  little  slower,  but  for 
general  work  giving  better  results,  inasmuch  as  for  an  under  exposed  plate  hydro¬ 
quinone  would  go  on  developing  until  all  the  action  by  the  light  had  been 
brought  out,  whereas  with  an  over  exposed  plate  development  proceeds  sufli- 
ciently  slowly  to  give  time  to  remedy  the  error  by  judicious  alteration  of 
developer.  He  found  that  with  a  normally  exposed  plate  it  was  two  to  three 
minutes  before  development  started  with  hydroquinone,  whilst  with  pyro  it 
began  in  forty  seconds ;  the  pyro,  however,  seems  to  have  finished  action  in 
about  seven  minutes  and  then  stops,  whilst  the  hydroquinone  progresses  very 
slowly  but  continues  action  for  fully  forty  minutes,  development  progressing 
the  whole  time.  He  showed  several  negatives  having  received  similar  exposure 
in  pairs,  one  of  each  pair  developed  with  pyro  the  other  with  hydroquinone, 
the  latter  being  generally  remarkable  for  density  and  clearness,  also  for  their 
colour  and  freedom  from  stain.  One  negative  in  particular  was  exposed  at 
four  p.  m. ,  with  and  shutter  about  one-quarter  of  a  second  ;  it  took  forty-five 
minutes  to  develop.  He  recommended  the  following  formula  : — No.  1.  Hydro¬ 
quinone,  one  ounce  ;  sulphite  of  soda,  four  ounces  ;  citric  acid,  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce ;  water,  to  make  thirty-two  ounces  ;  dissolving  the  hydroquinone  and 
sulphite  of  soda  separately  in  about  ten  ounces  each  of  boiling  water,  and  when 
cold  mixing  and  making  up  to  thirty-two  ounces  ;  this  would  contain  one  grain 
of  hydroquinone  in  half  a  drachm.  No.  2.  Carbonate  of  potash,  half  an  ounce; 
water,  one  ounce.  To  develop,  use  one  drachm  of  No.  1,  two  drachms  of  No.  2, 
and  make  up  with  water  to  two  ounces. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  made  some  trials  with  the  hydro¬ 
quinone  developer,  using  a  sample  of  Dr.  Byk’s  hydroquinone,  kindly  supplied 
to  him  by  Messrs.  Bernstein  &  Vogt,  with  which  he  was  much  pleased.  It  dis¬ 
solved  easily,  kept  its  colour  well,  and  acted  well  in  development.  He  had  used 
Dr.  Kenyon’s  formula,  and  exhibited  two  negatives  developed  in  that  manner. 

Dr.  Kenyon  suggested,  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  that  the  solution  in 
spirit  should  not  be  much  exposed  to  the  air,  as  he  had  found  it  deteriorate. 
He  also  thought  that,  as  the  solution  of  hydroquinone  with  sulphite  of  soda 
and  alkali  appeared  to  keep  very  well,  it  might  be  possible  to  use  it  in  a 
dipping  bath  with  tight  cover,  and  so  keep  the  plate  developing  a  very  long 
time,  as  a  means,  possibly,  of  obtaining  good  results  with  very  short  exposures. 

Mr.  Sayce  stated  that  hydroquinone  succeeded  very  well  with  paper. 

Some  discussion  arose  on  the  keeping  properties  of  sulphite  of  soda  hi  solu¬ 
tion  and  its  tendency  to  oxidise  to  sulphate,  so  acting  as  a  restrainer. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  it  oxidised  more  slowly  when  in  an  acid  condition. 


DUKINFIELD  photographic  society. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  July  24, 
at  the  Co-operative  Hall.  Mr.  J.  T.  Lees  (Vice-President)  occupied  the  chair. 

■  Mr.  Robert  Phipps  was  elected  a  member. 

Reports  were  given  of  rambles  to  Broadbottom  and  Bollington. 

After  some  discussion,  it  was  decided  to  give  two  prizes,  one  open  to  all  the 
members,  and  the  other  for  beginners  only,  for  the  best  set  of  six  photographs 
taken  on  the  Society’s  rambles. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  H.  Shirley)  read  a  paper  on  The  Magnesium 
Flash  Light ,  and  severrl  groups  were  taken  with  an  arrangement  kindly  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Chairman. 
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Comgpottimtrc. 


KW  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


LENS  MATTERS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,  Will  you  kindly,  through  your  indispensable  Journal  answer  the 
following  questions  concerning  portrait  lenses  ? 

Back  focus.— I  am  aware  that  this  unscientific  term  is  generally  taken 
to  mean  the  distance  from  the  ground  glass  to  the  inner  end  of  the  lens 
mount..  But  this  distance,  varies  with  the  posterior  conjugate.  Under 
what  circumstances  then  is  this  definite  “  back  focus  ”  supposed  to  be 
calculated  ?  Is  it  when  the  ground,  glass  is  in  focus  for  distant  objects  • 
or,  m  other  words,  when  the  posterior  conjugate  is  the  principal  focus  of 
the  lens  ? 

Posterior  conjugate. — The  calculations  in  published  tables  of  conjugate 
foci,  apply,  I  presume,  . to  single  lenses  only.  Am  I  correct  then,  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  they  are  inapplicable  to  compound  lenses,  and  that  for  a 
portrait  or  double  combination,  the  posterior  conjugate  should  be 
measured  from  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens  ? 

Depth  of  focus.— (a)  Are  the  usual  formula;  for  finding  depth  of  focus 
of  any  use  practically,  seeing  that  they  apply  only  to  lenses  having  a  flat 
field,  and  that  there  are  no  such  lenses  in  existence  ? 

(b)  There  is  frequently  a  great  difference  in  depth  between  two  lenses  of 
the  same  focal  length  and  the  same  working  aperture.  Does  this 
difference  arise  simply  from  the  fact  that  one  has'-a  flatter  field  than  the 
other?  or  is  there  some  other  difference  of  correction  which  accounts  for 
the  dissimilarity  in  depth? 

(c)  According  to  accepted  formula!  a  lens  of  thirty-three  inch  focus 
working  at  focussed  upon  an  object  eight  feet  off,  should  have  hardly 
any  depth— a  mere  fraction  of  an  inch.  Yet  three  inch  heads  are  often 
taken  with  twenty-five  inch  lenses,  and  show  good  definition  from  the  tip 
of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  ear,  a  total  depth,  before  and  behind  the 
plane  of  the  eyes,  of  not  less  than  five  or  six  inches  (according  to  the  pose 
of  the  head).  A  twenty-five  inch  lens  in  order  to  produce  a  head  of  this 
size,  would  have  to  be  placed  at  about  eight  feet  from  the  model,  and  its 
focus  would  then  be  nearly  thirty-four  inches.  An  aperture  of  X  or  X 

would  be  necessary,  so  that  the  conditions  would  be  just  those  mentioned 

above. 

.  America  I  have  seen  many  four  and  a  half  inch  heads,  taken  direct 
in  admirable  focus,  which  must  have  been  done  under  circumstances  much 
more  difficult  than  those  mentioned  above.  Yet,  theoretically,  the  lenses 
of  very  long  focus  and  large  aperture  necessarily  employed  would  have  no 
depth  worth  speaking  of,  even  if  the  field  was  flat.  But  the  field  is  round, 
which  makes  it  more  unintelligible.  Howis  this  explained? — I  am,  yours,  Ac. 

44,  Solon-road,  S.W E.  M.  S.  J. 

[The  term  “  hack  focus  ”  is  totally  devoid  of  scientific  meaning, 
and  is.  only  of  value  to  the  camera  maker  in  connexion  with  the 
extension  of  the  camera.  The  real  focus  can  only  he  ascertained  hy 
measurements  made  from  the  optical  or  emission  centre  of  the  lens, 
whether  it  he  single  or  compound  in  its  nature.  The  large  heads  in 
America  are  taken  hy  lenses  in  which  there  is  a  residuum  of  spherical 
aberration.  If  very  carefully  corrected,  large  lenses  would  prove 
less  useful  for  large  heads ;  only  one  plane  of  the  face  would  he 
sharp.— Ed.] 


ISOCHROMATISING  PLATES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  see  a  letter  in  your  last  issue  from  Mr.  Ives,  asking  any  one 
who  has  tried  his  method  of  isocliromatising  plates  to  report  his  ex¬ 
perience.  I  may  first  say  that  Abney’s  method  of  a  dyed  collodion  film 
in  my  hands  has  completely  failed.  Out  of  the  numerous  different 
methods  and  dyes  I  have  experimented  with,  there  is  none  to  compare 
with  Mr.  Ives’s  suggestion.  Why  this  particular  plan  should  succeed, 
and  surpass  others  of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  I  am  unable  to  say. 
My  impression  is  that  the  water  bath  carries  the  dye  into  the  deeper 
layers  of. the  film;  but  whatever  the  theory,  the  practice  is  excellent, 
and  by  it  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  fairly  correct  monochromatic 
results  of  a  coloured  glass  screen,  in  which  the  deep  ruby-red  glass  edging 
was  correctly  translated.  The  yellow  also  came  out  quite  as  well  as  when 
using  one  of  Edwards’s  isochromatic  plates.  My  best  results  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  slight  modification  of  Ives’s  method.  The  plates  (the  ones 
experimented  with  were  Abney  and  Ilford’s)  were  dipped  in  a  bath  of 
1  grain  cyanine  in  8  ounces  of  spirit  for  a  few  seconds,  the  superfluous 
spirit  run  off,  and  then  soaked  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  in  a  water 
bath,  to  which  a  drop  or  two  of  liq.  potass®  had  been  added.  Plates 
used  immediately,  or  after  drying  for  a  few  hours  in  a  drying  box,  were 
equally  good,  the  rapidity  of  the  plate  being  slightly  augmented  as  far 
as  I  could  judge  in  a  rough  experiment.  The  preparation  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  early  stage  were  conducted  in  complete  darkness,  a  mo¬ 


mentary  turning  up  of  the  lamp  being  sufficient  to  ascertain  how 
development  progressed.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  to  Mr 
Ives  my  thanks  for  having  placed  in  the  amateur’s  hands  such  a  simple 
and  effective  method  for  obtaining  good  isochromatic  effects.  I  ai 

y°lxa>  &c->  B.  H.  Howubtt. 

N.B.  One  reason  for  using  liq.  potass®  in  the  water  bath  was,  that 
potash  gives  in  the  spectrum  a  yellow  band.  I  don't  know  if  t. 
anything  m  this  idea. 

Hull,  July  31,  1888. 


lie  DR.  HILL  NORRIS’S  NEW  COLLODION  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sib,— I  was  delighted  to  read  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  (from  the  Report  of  the  Conference)  that  Dr.  Hill  Norris 
perfected  a  collodion  process  that  it  can  be  used  wet  or  dry,  and  prove 
as  sensitive  as  gelatine  bromide  plates. 

As  an  old  collodion  worker  of  thirty  years’  standing  I  well  remember 
his  original  plates,  and  I  sigh  for  something  to  come  back  again  of  the 
old  quality  that  collodion  used  to  give  me,  and  which  I  cannot  g 
of  the  best  gelatine  plates  in  the  market.  I  have  done  some  go 
with  them,  and  taken  prizes  with  them,  but  there  is  not,  and  never  will 
be,  the  same  depth  and  gradation  of  richness  in  detail. 

Can  you  tell  me  if  these  new  plates  are  in  the  market  commercially  ? 
or  are  they  likely  to  be  ?  Any  reasonable  price  would  tempt  me  to 
abandon  gelatine  if  I  can  get  these  in  place  of  it ;  and  I  think,  perhaps, 
in  your  conversation  with  Dr.  Norris  (as  Presidents  of  the  two  chief 
points  in  the  Conference),  you  may  have  learned  from  him  if  they  are 
to  be  sold?  or  if  the  public  can  by  any  means  have  access  to  working 
the  process?— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Lux. 

[We  are  enabled  to  state  that  full  details  of  the  method  of 
preparing  plates  by  the  new  process  will  very  soon  he  published. 
In  conversation  with  Dr.  Norris  we  were  made  aware  of  the  reasons 
why  he  was  unable  to  do  so  during  Convention  week,  reasons  which 
are  quite  valid.  After  a  few  weeks  we  shall  have  the  details  for 
publication,  and  probably  be  also  able  to  announce  that  the  plat<  - 
will  then  be  procurable  commercially.— Ed.] 


“WANTED  A  NAME.” 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Optician  : — Shoytician.  Amateur  : — Shamateur. 

I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Su - . 


A  QUESTION  FOR  WHOLESALE  DEALERS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Can  any  other  profession  claim  to  be  treated  on  such  liberal  (?) 
terms  as  the  photographer  by  the  manufacturers  and  wholesale 
dealers?  Two  or  three  instances  will  suffice.  We  having  been  in  busi¬ 
ness  twenty  years,  and  during  that  time  have  carried  on  a  medium-sized 
establishment,  therefore  can  realise  the  present  system  in  all  its 
absurdities.  Without  taking  up  your  space  at  once  quote  the  grievances. 
A  plate  maker  advertises  his  goods  one  shilling  per  dozen  (same  pri 
the  man  that  requires  a  gross  or  a  dozen).  On  writing  to  this  gentle¬ 
man  for  special  terms  in  order  that  we  could  supply  a  large  school  with 
photographic  goods,  Ac.,  we  received  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  lie 
would  allow  seven  and  a  half  discount  on  a  30/.  order  cash  down,  and  we 
paying  carriage.  Think  of  this  magnanimous  offer.  We  declined.  And 
to  a  local  chemist  this  manufacturer  gives  his  usual  discount.  As  a  si  t  off 
for  his  kindness  we  gave  up  using  his  plates.  The  whole  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  are  more  or  less  tarred  with  the  same  brush,  and  in  no  instance 
have  we  found  them  willing  to  make  the  slightest  difference  between 
amateur  and  professional.  The  wholesale  dealers  in  many  instances 
must  give  preference  to  small  orders.  A  few  weeks  since  we  required 
some  articles  by  a  certain  date.  To  the  same  house  we  sent  two  orders, 
the  one  for  as  many  pounds  as  the  other  was  shillings,  cash  enclosed 
with  both  letters.  But  mark  the  result.  The  small  order  was  written 
on  plain  paper,  at  least  only  a  monogram,  and  by  a  singular  coincidence 
came  the  next  day,  but  the  photographic  heading  did  not  meet  with  the 
same  success.  The  goods  were  such  as  are  always  stocked  by  all  dealers, 
but  a  week  was  required  ;  why,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

There  must  be  as  many  amateurs  in  the  musical  profession  as  in  the 
photographic;  can  they  purchase  a  piano  or  any  other  instrument  on  the 
same  terms  as  the  professional  ? 

Bad  weather  and  worse  business  will  cause  many  photographers  to 
go  rather  more  into  the  expenditure  aud  “mercenary  question,  and 
when  this  photographic  amateur  fashionable  scare  has  had  its  daj 
remember  and  know  how  to  deal  with  those  kind  aud  generous  wholesale 
people. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  Black  Artist. 
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***  Ao  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column  ; 
but  none  will  be  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Thos  e 
who  specify  their  requirements  as  ‘  ‘  anything  useful  ”  will  therefore  understand 
the  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 


Radge  rotary  tricycle  offered  for  half-plate  camera  lens. — Address,  C.  Bantard, 
Leiston,  Suffolk. 

Will  exchange  a  half-plate  portrait  combination  for  a  half-plate  burnisher. — Address, 
James  M.  Linsdell,  Stebonheath,  Leytonstone,  E. 


- — ♦ - 

anstoets  to  ©orresponientss. 


Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
must  be  addressed  to  u  II.  Greenwood  &  Co.,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden , 
London ,  W.  C. 

All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  queries  for 
11  Answers"  and  “  Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,” 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.  C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

Blake  &  Edgar,  Bedford.— One  photograph  of  the  opening  ceremony  of  Bedford  Parle. 
Werner  &  Sen,  Dublin. — Photograph  of  Duchess  of  Leinster  and  Marquis  of  Kildare. — 
Photograph  of  Mas  A.  Moore.  _ 


Sensitiser. — There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the  print  sent  except  dirt  on 
the  back, 

T.  Snowdon. — A  work  by  Wilkinson,  published  by  Messrs.  England,  6,  St. 
James’s-square,  Netting  Hill,  W.,  will  suit  your  requirements. 

A.  N.  S. — We  are  informed  that  some  good  articles  are  made  by  the  firm 
named,  although,  personally,  we  are  unacquainted  with  them. 

“Sunbeam,”  “  Ajax,”  and  some  others,  must  send  their  names  and  addresses, 
together  with  a  repetition  of  their  queries,  ere  they  can  be  answered. 

Melborne. — After  the  image  has  been  bleached  with  bichloride  of  mercury  it 
may  be  darkened  by  any  of  the  alkalies ;  ammonia  is  the  one  generally 
used. 

C,  A.  Michell  (Devon). — There  is  no  copyright  in  the  Bartolozzi  prints.  You 
can  reproduce  them  all  if  you  choose  without  fear  of  getting  yourself  into 
trouble. 

Ireland. — A  lens  of  long  focus  for  any  given  size  of  plate  is  one  in  which  the 
focus  exceeds  twice  the  longer  diameter  of  the  plate,  and  this  necessarily 
includes  only  a  small  angle  of  view. 

Spero.- — The  photographs  in  question  are  doubtless  collodion  positives  stripped 
from  the  glass  while  wet  by  the  agency  of  black  paper.  We  have  seen  many 
such  done  and  know  it  to  be  quite  easy. 

A.  M.  (Cornwall).— It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  if  the  “unusually  rapid 
fading”  is  due  to  the.  mounts  or  not  without  subjecting  them  to  a  chemical 
examination,  and  this  we  decline  to  undertake.  Any  analytical  chemist  will, 
for  a  fee,  undertake  the  work  for  you. 

B.  A. — We- have  received  the  plates,  and,  on  examining  one  of  them  in  open 
light,  we  find  the  spots  are  there,  so,  of  course,  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  try 
the  plates  by  taking  a  picture.  Return  them  to  the  maker,  or,  rather,  to  the 
dealer  who  procured  them  to  your  order. 

Walter  L.  Colls. — You  had  better  apply  for  particulars  to  the  Imperial 
Royal  Institution,  Vienna.  The  next  session  commences  in  September.  It 
is  very  doubtful  if  you  will  gain  much  practical  information  on  the  particular 
process  you  require  in  anything  like  the  time  named. 

X.  Y.  Z. — 1.  We  have  seen  excellent  prints  obtained  by  all  three  methods  of 
platina  printing,  viz.,  hot  bath,  cold  bath,  and  printing  out. — 2.  Platinotype. 
— 3.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  results  obtained  by  the  Waterhouse  and 
Iris  diaphragms. — 4.  Glass  plates  for  small  negatives. — 5.  Yes. 

J.  Sommers. — There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  bromide  papers  more 
sensitive  than  any  of  those  now  in  the  market,  but  where  would  be  the 
advantage  ?  Some  of  those  now  sold  are  so  sensitive  that  they  are  almost 
unmanageable,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  experienced  workers. 

J.  H.  Coward  asks  :  “Will  you  kindly  tell  me,  through  your  Journal,  the 
names  of  any  works  on  ceramic  photography  ?  I  want  information  about  the 
fluxes  used,  tiring,  &c.” — The  only  work  published  on  the  subject  in  England 
is  a  pamphlet  issued  by  Mr.  J.  Solomon,  Red  Lion-square.  It  may  still  be 
in  print.  Write  to  him. 

T.  W.  Borer  wishes  to  know  how  to  colour  photographs  with  water  colours. — 
The  colours  are  simply  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  in  water  colour 
painting.  If  our  correspondent — as  from  the  tone  of  his  letter  we  surmise  is 
the  case — has  no  knowledge  of  that  he  had  better  take  lessons  from  some 
competent  photographic  colourist. 


R.  Walthew  asks  how  he  can  make  a  solution  of  gum  arabic  in  methylated 
spirit,  as  he  wishes  to  apply  the  gum  to  a  surface  that  must  not  be  wetted 
with  water. — As  gum  arabic  is  not  soluble  in  alcohol,  a  solution  cannot  be 
made  in  that  menstruum.  However,  if  a  solution  be  made  in  water  u  certain 
proportion  of  spirit  may  afterwards  be  added.  Possibly  this  may  answer 
Mr.  Walthevv’s  purpose. 

H.  H.  H. — The  room  being  glazed  only  on  the  side,  it  will  be  difficult  to  obtain 
the  best  class  of  lighting  unless  the  sitter  were  placed  so  near  to  the  window 
as  to  light  him  from  a  high  angle.  Something  might  be  done  by  a  very  Urn 
reflector  placed  so  as  to  prove  a  substitute  lor  a  glazed  roof,  but  it  would 
necessarily  prove  greatly  inferior  to  glazing  a  portion  of  the  top.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  give  minute  directions  how  to  proceed  unless  we  saw  the 
place. 

F.  W. — You  do  not  require  any  more  lenses  for  your  proposed  half-plate 
camera.  The  one  of  six  inches  focus  will  serve  as  a  fairly  wide-angle  lens  ; 
at  any  rate,  our  one  of  same  make  covers  a  much  longer  plate  when  stopped 
down  ;  while  the  next  longer  on  your  list  is  just  the  very  thing  for  views  of 
an  average  character.  Obtain  extra  flanges  for  them  and  adapt  to  tlie  half- 
plate  camera.  We  shall  willingly  give  our  opinion  concerning  any  prints 
you  may  send. 

Woodpecker  appeals  to  the  readers  as  follows:  “I  shall  feel  deeply  thankful 
to  any  of  my  fellow  subscribers  who  will  be  good  enough  to  post  me  in  the 
process  of  printing  a  reversed  positive  on  to  a  wood  block  suitable  for 
engraving,  including  the  preparation  and  sensitising  of  the  surface  of  the 
wood  block,  pattern  and  details  of  bow  to  make  a  suitable  printing  frame, 
and  formula  of  solution  for  fixing  the  picture  after  being  printed  upon  the 
block  ;  or  if  I  can  be  referred  to  any  publication  which  contains  such  in¬ 
formation.  Having  a  knowledge  of  photography  as  an  amateur,  1  should 
like  to  apply  it  occasionally  to  my  wood  engraving  work  for  greater  con¬ 
venience  and  accuracy.  Any  information  will  be  thankfully  received.” 

A.  C.  M.  writes:  “1.  Will  yon  kindly  inform  me  where  opal  of  the  quality 
referred  to  in  your  issue  of  July  20  can  be  had  '<  Any  that  I  have  tried  flew 
to  pieces  in  the  furnace,  in  spite  of  every  caution. — 2.  I)o  you  think  that  if 
one  were  to  get  that  quality  of  opal  aiul  cut  it  to  the  proper  sizes,  then 
placed  those  pieces  on  the  proper  size  of  clean  enamellers’  copper,  that  it 
would  adhere  to  the  copper  and  form  an  economical  substitute  lor  the  high- 
priced  enamel  tablets  !  Enamelled  copper  tablets  I  have  always  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  procuring,  hence  my  reason  tor  troubling  you.” — 1.  Any 
ordinary  opal  glass  will  answer.  Tlie  cause  of  our  correspondent’s  trouble 
was  that  the  heat  was  applied  too  suddenly. — 2.  The  glass  will  not  adhere 
to  the  copper  unless  it  is  completely  fused  upon  it.  To  do  this  the  glass 
must  be  powdered  and  applied  to  the  copper  in  this  condition  and  then 
fused.  If  A.  C.  M.  wishes  to  make  his  own  enamels  he  had  better  use 
the  proper  enamel  made  for  the  purpose,  as  opal  glass  is  too  transparent. 
That  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Lechertier,  Barbe,  &  Co.,  Regent-street,  or 
any  artists’  colourmeu  who  supply  ceramic  colour.  If  our  correspondent  sets 
any  value  on  his  time  he  will  probably  find  it  more  profitable  to  buy  tlie 
enamels  ready  for  use  than  attempt  to  make  them  for  himself. 


+- 


Our  young  contemporary,  Research,  edited  by  A.  Normau  Tate,  contains  in 
its  August  number  a  capital  portrait  of  Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe,  F.  R.S.,  &c. 

Received. — Introduction  to  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Photography,  by 
Chapman  Jones ;  also  J.  Ashford,  W.  Tylar,  H.  M.  Smith,  and  W.  H.  Davies. 
These  in  our  next. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  tlie  next  meeting  of  this 
Club,  August  8,  1888,  will  be  on  The  Treatment  of  Plates  giving  Thin  Jvuiges. 
Bank  Holiday  outing  at  Chesham.  A  brake  will  meet  the  members  at 
Rickmansworth  Railway  Station.  Train  leaves  Baker-street  at  one  minute 
to  ten.  i 

Death  of  W.  Webb. — We  are  sorry  to  announce  tlie  death  of  Mr.  Webb.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  in  1853. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  great  skill  in  microscopic  diamond  writing,  to 
which  we  have  formerly  alluded  in  our  pages.  His  widow,  poor  and  aged,  is 
left  in  destitute  circumstances.  Anything  sent  to  us  in  her  behalf  will  he 
acknowledged  and  promptly  administered. 

A  Warning  to  Photographers. — At  the  Bradford  Borough  Police  Court 
on  Friday,  July  27,  1888,  Joram  Wilkinson  (28),  photographer,  of  no  fixed 
residence,  was  charged  with  embezzling  sums  of  money,  the  property  of  his 
employer,  R.  C.  Clifford,  151,  Westgate,  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  The  evidence 
showed  that  the  prisoner  had  received  the  sum  of  12s.  on  account  for  ail  order 
for  photographs  at  the  Bradford  Moor  Barracks,  and  also  other  sums,  by  false 
pretences.  He  went  on  the  spree  and  did  not  account  for  the  money.  A  fine 
of  5s.  and  costs  was  imposed,  or  seven  days. 
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INTENSIFICATION. 

The  intensification  of  negatives  is  a  subject  in  which  every  photo¬ 
grapher  feels  an  interest.  It  formed  the  theme  of  discussion  at 
he  North  London  Photographic  Society  on  Tuesday  evening. 

Anticipating  the  publication  of  the  transactions  of  this  body 
Aext  week,  we  may  here  give  a  species  of  summary  of  methods 
>f  intensification  that  have  been  recommended  and  adopted  by 
borne  since  negative  photography  was  first  initiated. 

In  the  old  Talbotype  or  calotype  process  density  was  obtained 
>y  adding  a  little  more  aceto-nitrate  of  silver  after  all  the 
ietails  had  been  brought  well  out.  Very  much  the  same 
ystem  was  adopted  with  the  albumen  negative  process  and 
he  original  collodion  process,  although  Archer  discovered  and 
utroduced  the  method  of  intensifying  with  bichloride  of 
nercury  followed  by  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

But  Archer  employed  pyrogallic  acid  as  a  developer — a  sub- 
tance  which  was  afterwards  supplanted  by  protosulphate  of 
[ron,  by  which  intensity  was  not  always  obtained.  Hence 
rose  the  dividing  of  the  developing  process  into  two  parts,  by 
he  first  of  which  the  image  was  developed  by  protosulphate  of 
ron  and  the  requisite  intensification  given  by  an  after  applica- 
ion  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver,  with  enough  of  an  organic 
j  cid  to  prevent  the  decomposition  of  the  silver  by  the  pyro. 

Carey  Lea’s  intensifier  is  one  of  great  excellence.  By  the 
pplication  of  a  very  weak  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  to 
diich  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  added,  the  silver  of 
diich  the  image  is  composed  becomes  converted  into  silver 
hloride,  which  after  the  application  of  Schlippe’s  salt  (sul- 
hantimoniate  of  sodium)  is  converted  into  a  deep  scarlet- 
i  homed  compound. 

A  simple  solution  of  iodine  in  water,  its  solution  being  aided 
y  iodide  of  potassium,  will  of  itself  impart  printing  density  by 
ie  yellow  colour  imparted  to  the  deposit  of  which  the  image  is 
>rmed. 

But  no  simple  solution,  in  our  estimation,  imparts  a  quality 
}  a  thin  wet  negative  equaling  that  of  sulphide  of  potassium, 
hich,  even  in  a  weak,  thin  wash,  stains  the  image  a  rich  brown. 
Bromide  of  copper,  followed  by  nitrate  of  silver,  gives  an 
density  much  utilised  by  those  who  take  negatives  for  photo- 
thographic  purposes. 

The  mixture  of  the  solutions  of  persulphate  of  uranium  and 
rridcyanide  of  potassium  first  proposed  by  Selle  undoubtedly 
uuvers  the  purpose,  but  in  our  hands  it  has  not  always  proved 
1  he  easily  manageable.  It  possesses  for  half-tone  work  the 
rioua  disadvantage  that  the  action  of  light  causes  a  further 
3gree  of  intensification,  resulting  eventually  in  the  negative 
'coming  very  hard — that  is,  deficient  in  gradation  between  the 
vo  extremes  of  transparency  and  opacity. 


It  is  probable  that  bichloride  of  mercury,  followed  by  one  or 
other  of  the  substances  to  be  mei  tioned,  is  the  intensifier  most 
popular  with  workers  of  gelati  ie  dry  plates.  When  the 
mercury  has  done  its  work,  is  displayed  by  the  image 
becoming  white  when  viewed  f  ’om  the  back,  it  must  bo 
thoroughly  washed.  This  is  important.  Now  follows  the 
application  of  a  reagent.  Dilute  ammonia  is  doubtless  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  these,  although  hyposulphite  of  soda  or 
even  the  malodorous  ammonium  -  sulphide  answers  well. 
Sulphite  of  sodium  possesses  this  advantage,  that  the  thorough 
previous  washing  spoken  of  is  not  requisite  when  it  is  used. 
For  obtaining  the  greatest  degree  of  intensity,  cyanide  of 
potassium  saturated  with  cyanide  of  silver  forms  a  useful 
reagent. 

Out  of  this  latter  arose  the  useful  intensifier  of  the  late  Dr. 
Monckhoven,  which  we  here  give  in  detail.  In  the  proportion 
of  one  ounce  of  water  dissolve  ten  grains  of  bromide  of  potas¬ 
sium  and  ten  grains  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  Call  this  solu¬ 
tion  A.  In  another  bottle,  containing  one  ounce  of  water, 
dissolve  ten  grains  of  pure  cyanide  of  potassium  (not  the 
common  sort,  which  is  composed  so  largely  of  carbonate  of 
potash,  but  that  employed  by  electroplaters)  and  ten  grains 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  Label  this  solution  B.  Place  the  negative 
in  A  till  it  is  white,  then  rinse  and  transfer  it  to  solution  B. 
If  the  intensification  has  been  carried  too  far  it  may  be  re¬ 
duced  by  treatment  with  a  weak  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda. 

Eder  and  Toth’s  system  of  intensification  by  lead  must  rank 
among  processes  that  are  employed  in  some  establishments 
devoted  to  photo-mechanical  work. 

There  are  other  intensifying  processes,  but  these  comprise 
the  principal  of  those  most  in  use, 

— — * — — - 

DENIER  EFFECTS  AND  THEIR  PRESENT 
APPLICATION. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  method  of  obtaining  these 
effects  and  their  application,  it  may  perhaps  be  well,  for  the 
benefit  of  some  of  our  younger  photographers,  to  explain  what 
are,  or  rather  what  were,  the  so-called  “Denier  pictures. 
These  were  a  certain  style  of  portrait  introduced  into  this 
country  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Denier,  a  Russian  photographer, 
which  had  a  decidedly  novel  appearance,  and  they  created 
no  little  interest  at  the  time.  The  pictures  vere  exceedingly 
brilliant,  yet  delicate,  while  the  whites  had  a  peculiarly  pearly 
like  appearance.  They  could  not  be  termed  absolutely  sharp, 
though  they  did  not  seem  to  be  really  out  of  focus.  In  this 
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respect  they  were  not  unlike  some  of  the  pictures  taken  by  the 
late  Mr.  Claudet  when  he  altered  the  focus  of  the  lens  during 
the  exposure.  The  finished  pictures  had  some  such  appear¬ 
ances  as  would  result  if  a  print  were  made  on  the  transparent 
side  of  very  thin  flashed  opal  glass. 

The  particular  delicacy  of  these  portraits  was  clearly  not 
due,  as  many  might  now  perhaps  imagine,  to  elaborate  retouch¬ 
ing,  as,  at  that  time,  this  art  was  not  carried  to  anything  like 
the  extent  it  is  at  present,  and,  even  if  it  were,  such  results 
could  not  be  obtained  by  that  means  alone.  The  method  by 
which  the  pictures  were  produced  was  a  secret  one,  and  the 
original  intention  of  its  author  was  to  sell  it  to  a  certain  number 
of  subscribers  for  a  given  sum.  We  believe,  however,  the  number 
of  subscribers  were  not  forthcoming,  hence  the  method  remained 
a  secret,  so  far,  at  least,  as  its  introducer  was  concerned. 

Various  methods  of  producing  similar  effects  were,  however, 
published,  and  some  photographers  did  portraits  in  this  style, 
but  whether  the  public  did  not  appreciate  them,  or  the  artists 
did  not  like  to  incur  the  little  extra  trouble  involved  in  their 
production,  we  cannot  say,  but  one  thing  is  certain,  namely, 
that  the  pictures  did  not  become  general.  It  not  infrequently 
happens,  according  to  past  experience,  that  a  style  or  kind  of 
picture  may  be  introduced  at  one  period  and  meet  with  but 
little  favour,  yet  if  it  be  reintroduced  at  another  time,  or  under 
other  conditions,  and,  perhaps,  under  a  different  title,  it  will 
become  a  complete  success.  Hence  our  reason  for  introducing 
the  subject  of  these  pictures  here. 

It  will  be  within  the  recollection  of  our  older  readers  that 
at  the  time  the  Denier  pictures  were  introduced  the  carte  and 
cabinet  sizes  were  almost  the  only  ones  that  the  majority  of 
photographers  cared  to  take,  and  it  was  to  portraits  of  these 
dimensions  that  this  method  was  applied.  '  At  the  present  time, 
large  sizes — panel  and  grand  panel,  for  example — are  daily  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  popular,  and  it  is  to  pictures  of  the  larger 
dimensions,  large  heads  in  particular,  that  these  so-called  Denier 
effects  are,  we  consider,  the  most  applicable.  For  there  is  no 
question  that  the  microscopic  definition  sometimes  seen  in  large 
portraits  is  very  objectionable,  and  if  spherical  aberration  is 
introduced  into  the  lens  to  destroy  it  (“diffusion  of  focus  ”)  the 
result  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  notwithstanding  that  the 
negative  may  afterwards  be  elaborately  and  skilfully  retouched. 
It  is  here  we  suggest  that  the  Denier  effects  would  often  prove 
very  advantageous  if  judiciously  utilised. 

As  wje  said  just  now,  that  gentleman  did  not  publish  his 
method  of  working,  but  several  other  plans  of  attaining  the 
same  end  were.  A  system  which  obtained  the  greatest  credence 
as  being  that  actually  employed  by  the  Russians,  was  that  of 
printing  from  two  very  thin  negatives,  taken  simultaneously, 
superimposed  the  one  upon  the  other.  It  was  also  suggested 
by  some  that  a  glass  plate  was  coated  on  both  sides  with  thin 
collodion  and  sensitised,  then  exposed  upon  the  sitter  and 
developed  so  that  a  negative  was  obtained  on  cither  side  of 
the  glass  with  a  single  exposure.  However,  any  method  in 
which  the  negative  is  required  in  duplicate  is,  manifestly, 
inconvenient,  especially  with  large  sizes,  and,  moreover,  neither 
of  the  two  negatives  would  be  dense  enough  for  the  production 
of  prints  of  the  ordinary  type  should  such  be  desired. 

Here  is  a  method  by  which  we  at  the  time  secured  results 
fully  equal  to  those  shown  by  the  introducer,  and  we  have 
recently  tried  it  again  with  equally  good  success.  This  plan, 
which  is  exceedingly  simple,  has  the  advantage  that  no  special 
negative  or  appliances  are  necessary.  By  this  method  part  of 
the  printing  is  conducted  with  the  paper  in  contact  with  the 
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negative,  and  part  with  it  at  some  little  distance  therefrom. 
This  is  the  way  it  is  carried  out  in  practice  : — The  paper  is 
placed  on  the  negative  in  the  printing  frame  in  the  ordinary 
way  and  exposed  to  light.  Then,  when  the  print  has  acquired 
a  certain  depth,  a  thin  plate  of  glass,  or  one  or  more  sheets  of 
thin  gelatine  such  as  that  used  by  lithographers,  is  interposed 
between  the  paper  and  the  negative,  and  the  printing  continued 
to  the  proper  strength. 

In  the  contact  printing  all  the  sharpness  of  the  negative 
is  secured,  while  in  the  isolated  one  a  certain  amount  of 
“diffusion”  is  introduced.  The  preponderance  of  cither  quality 
may  be  governed  in  two  ways  :  one  by  the  thickness  or  thinness 
of  the  intervening  medium  ;  the  other  by  the  depth  to  which  the 
contact  printing  is  carried.  The  effect  may  also  be  modified 
by  making  the  diffusion  printing  first  and  finishing  with  the 
paper  in  contact  with  the  negative.  This  gives  a  somewhat 
different  result  from  that  obtained  by  the  reverse  procedure. 

With  large,  or  indeed  any  other  size  portraits  a  la  Denier, 
much  time  in  retouching  may  be  saved,  inasmuch  as  the  work 
need  not  be  so  finely  executed  as  with  the  ordinary  style, 
owing  to  the  softening  effect  secured  in  the  after  treatment. 


A  few  weeks  back  we  intimated  that  there  was  still  some  prospect  of 
this  country  being  enabled  to  take  part  in  the  international  survey  of 
the  heavens,  inasmuch  as  the  matter  had  been  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  some  little  hope  held  out.  One  day  last 
week  it  was  stated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  reply  to  a 
question  put  by  Sir  II.  lioscoe,  that  the  House  would  shortly  be 
called  upon  to  vote  the  necessary  amount  of  the  instruments.  There 
is  very  little  probability  of  its  being  refused. 


Most  persons  who  have  had  any  experience  in  photography  in  the 
streets  of  towns  or  villages,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  have  at  times 
experienced  great  annoyance,  and  had  their  pictures  considerably 
maned,  by  the  incongruous  groups  of  persistent  individuals  who  will 
frequently  pose  themselves  in  front  of  the  camera,  and  obstinately 
refuse  to  move,  much  to  the  artist’s  discomfiture.  Various  dodges  and 
stratagems  have  from  time  to  time  been  suggested  or  resorted  to  for 
overcoming  the  difficulty,  by  circumventing  the  intruders,  such  as  I 
making  a  fictitious  exposure,  and  then  pretending  to  pack  up  the 
apparatus  as  if  all  was  finished,  and  afterwards,  when  the  group  has 
dispersed,  taking  the  picture;  and  similar  ruses.  One  plan  that  ha- 
been  suggested  is  to  have  a  “  dummy  ”  lens  of  somewhat  pretentious 
appearance  on  the  front  of  the  camera,  Avhile  a  smaller  one,  which  i 
to  do  the  work,  is  fixed  at  the  side,  with  a  mirror  placed  at  an  angle 
of  forty- five  degrees  behind  it.  By  this  plan  the  artist  appears  to  be 
focussing  or  taking  a  picture  in  front  of  him,  where  the  obnoxious  i 
individuals  will  have  arranged  themselves,  whereas  he  is,  unsuspected,! 
really  taking  one  at  right  angles — say,  looking  down  the  street 
instead  of  apparently  across. 


The  above  plan  has,  however,  the  disadvantage  that  the  negatives  so 
obtained  are  reversed,  and  will  either  have  to  be  stripped  from  the 
glass  or  reproduced  before  they  can  be  printed  from  in  the  ordinary 
way.  This,  of  course,  involves  additional  trouble,  which  in  practice 
few  care  to  incur.  But  this  applies  only  to  glass  negatives.  If 
stripping  films,  such  as  the  Eastman,  for  example,  be  employed,  not 
only  is  there  no  extra  trouble,  but  the  work  is  actually  simplified,  as 
one  of  the  operations — that  of  the  final  transfer  of  the  image  from  the 
glass  plate  to  the  gelatine  film — is  dispensed  with.  Stripping  film 
images  taken  with  the  aid  of  a  mirror,  when  transferred  on  to  the 
collodionised  plate  are  in  the  correct  position  for  ordinary  printing. 


When  photographing  near  Dudley  the  other  day  we  eventually  had 
recourse  to  an  expedient  which  served  the  purpose.  Having  been 
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surrounded  with  a  shoal  of  some  hundreds  of  juvenile  spectators,  we 
irst  focussed  the  view  desired  to  be  secured,  and  then  rotated  the  camera 
m  the  head  of  the  tripod  and  ostentatiously  pointed  the  lens  in  quite  the 
>pposite  direction.  Instantly  there  was  a  rush  to  the  front  in  which 
lie  lens  was  now  pointing.  Addressing  the  crowd,  and  enjoining  on 
hem  the  most  absolute  stillness,  we  quickly  rotated  the  camera  back 
o  ito  original  position,  uncapped  for  a  second,  and  all  was  over  before 
he  multitude  realised  that  they  had  been  “  sold.” 


Ve  have  at  times  heard  objections  raised,  chiefly  by  professional 
holograph  ers,  to  stripping  films,  as  the  ultimate  result  is  on  a 
elatinous  film  instead  of  being  on  glass.  However,  if  the  ex- 
osure  be  made  with  a  mirror  fixed  behind  the  lens— which,  in 
his  case,  must,  of  course,  occupy  a  position  at  right  angles  to  its 
rdinary  one — all  that  is  necessary,  after  the  image  has  been  developed 
ud  fixed,  is  to  squeegee  the  negative  on  to  the  collodionised  glass 
late,  remove  the  paper  in  the  usual  manner,  and  then  dry  and 
arnisk.  Thus  we  obtain  a  non-reversed  glass  negative  instead  of  a 
lm  one  to  print  from,  while  the  second  transfer  operation  is  obviated. 

'  instead  of  the  mirror  being  fixed  at  the  back  of  the  lens  it  be  placed 
i;  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  in  front  of  it,  the  lens  can  then 
:cupy  its  ordinary  position  on  the  camera.  Here  is  a  hint  to  those 
ho  wish  foi*  the  lightness  and  portability  of  paper  in  the  field  and 
d  desire  to  have  glass  negatives  for  printing. 


rE  have  not  yet  heard  of  much  being  done,  photographically,  in 
nnexion  with  the  naval  manoeuvres,  at  least,  officially.  From  the 
ports  in  the  daily  papers  it  appears  that  some  of  the  officers  are 
ovided  with  cameras,  though  only,  we  believe,  in  their  private 
pacity  as  amateur  photographers.  As  we  said  a  fortnight  tack, 
otographs  would  often  be  invaluable  as  an  adjunct  to  the  different 
ports  which  are  to  be  rendered  at  the  termination  of  the  mimic  war. 
iey  would  also  prove  of  service  in  setting  at  rest  disputed  or  con- 
ltious  points,  of  which  we  have  already  heard  several.  On  future 
^asions  we  shall  be  much  surprised  if  a  staff  of  photographers  do 
t  accompany  each  of  the  expeditions,  for  service  not  only  on  the 
i  but  also  on  the  shore. 


melancholy  accident, fn  which  photography  was  indirectly  con- 
•  ned,  occurred  near  Luton  last  week.  An  amateur  was  about  to 
ce  a  photograph  of  a  pet  stag  when  it  furiously  attacked  its  owner, 
though  the  artist  made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  beat  the  infuriated 
;  mal  off  with  his  camera  stand,  the  brute  inflicted  such  injuries 
in  his  unfortunate  proprietor  that  he  died  almost  immediately, 
ssibly,  had  the  camera  stand  been  of  the  substantial  character  of 
>se  in  vogue  a  few  years  back,  the  encounter  would  have  had  a 
i  ferent  termination. 


'■  E  price  of  metallic  silver  has  once  more  reached  the  lowest  point  at 
\ich  it  has  ever  been.  One  day  last  week  the  standard  metal  was 
c  fed  at  less  than  three  shillings  and  sixpence  per  ounce.  Some  few 
yrs  back  it  was  worth  five  shillings  and  twopence  per  ounce — a  wide 
c  erence.  The  nitrate  of  silver,  in  which  photographers  are  more 
i'aediately  interested,  was  then  but  three  shillings  and  fourpence 
1  ounce. 


^  ny  of  the  materials  used  in  photography  have  been  much  cheapened 
f  >ugh  the  extra  demand  created  for  them ;  not  so,  however,  with 
n  ate  of  silver,  as  its  price  has  increased  by  reason  of  its  larger  con- 
ption.  At  one  time  all  the  nitrate  of  silver  used  in  photography 
really  a  by-product  in  the  operation  of  “  parting  ”  gold  from  silver 
ie  silver  being  dissolved  out  by  nitric  acid.  Refiners  then  found 
ft  ;ore  profitable  to  crystallise  the  salt  for  sale  than  to  recover  the 
11  il  by  means  of  the  furnace.  Hence  they  profitably  sold  the 
rte  for  little  more  than  the  metal  it  contained.  Since  photography 
11  tn  industry  has  assumed  its  present  proportions,  this  source  of 
n  ite  of  silver  is  no  longer  equal  to  the  demand,  so  that  it  has  to  be 
11  ufactured  specially.  It  is  for  this  reason,  we  are  informed,  that 
3 rice  of  the  salt  is  proportionately  so  much  higher  now  than  it 
^  formerly. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Collier. 
Photographer  to  the  Queen,  Birmingham. 

The  following  papers  were  rea d: — Carbonate  of  Soda  Protection  for 
Sensitised  Paper,  by  G.  Watmough  Webster;  The  gat  ire  Imay , 
by  Thomas  Bedding;  Pizzighelli’s  New  Platinum  Procese,  by  Manton 
Moore;  and  Negatives  for  Photo -lithography  and  Surface  Blmh 
Printing,  by  Max  Jaffe.  These  papers  appeared  in  our  iV-ue  of  last 
week,  pages  487-401. 

At  this  stage  the  Chairman  was  called  away,  and  the  chair  was 
occupied  during  the  remainder  of  the  evening  by  Prof,  tin-  1 ; .  ,  |  .  .) 
Perry,  F.R.S.,  Stonyhurst  College.  Pending  the  advent  of  darlou ‘as 
sufficient  to  enable  the  next  speaker  (Prof.  Bothamley,  of  Leeds)  to 
illustrate  his  lecture  by  the  lantern  on  the  large  screen  in  front  of 
the  audience,  the  Chairman  gave  an  address  on  the  application  of 
photography  to  recording  the  positions  of  the  stars  and  tin-  prei  ai 
tion  of  accurate  charts  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  This  was  li-tened  to 
with  profound  attention,  and  elicited  frequent  bursts  of  applause. 
Prof.  Bothamley  then  mounted  the  platform  and  gave  the  following 
address 


ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  C.  H,  Bothamley,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

(Abstract.) 

At  the  Glasgow  meeting  last  year  I  had  the  honour  of  bringing  before 
the  Convention  a  brief  history  of  orthoehromatic  photography  up  to  that 
time,  and  an  account  of  some  of  my  own  experiments  in  the  same 
direction.  Experiments  with  the  spectrum  not  only  confirmed  the 
results  of  previous  workers,  but  even  showed  that  it  is  easy  to  make 
ordinary  gelatino-bromide  plates  much  more  sensitive  to  the  yellow  and 
other  rays  of  low  refrangibility  than  to  any  part  of  the  blue  or  violet.  In 
order  to  ascertain  whether  plates  thus  prepared  are  of  practical  value,  a 
series  of  comparative  exposures  was  made.  Various  coloured  objects 
such  as  pottery,  flowers,  and  paintings,  were  photographed  under  the 
same  conditions  of  lighting  on  ordinary  jflates  and  on  similar  plates 
which  had  been  treated  with  a  dilute  ammouiacal  solution  of  erythrosine. 
In  the  latter  case  a  transparent  yellow  screen  was  placed  between  the 
object  and  the  plate.  The  results  showed  that  plates  treated  with 
erythrosine  give  much  better  results  than  it  is  possible  to  obtain  ou 
ordinary  plates.  At  that  time  there  was  very  little  evidence  as  to  the 
value  of  orthoehromatic  plates  in  landscape  photography.  The  unaltered 
white  light  which  is  reflected  in  greater  or  less  quantity  from  all  coloured 
objects  is  always  an  important  factor  in  the  result,  and  tends  to  reduce 
the  contrasts  due  to  colour,  especially  if  a  full  exposure  is  given.  Iu 
landscapes  the  proportion  of  reflected  white  light  is  very  considerable, 
and  there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  the  advantages  of  orthoehromatic 
plates  would  not  be  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  the  various  classes  of 
objects  previously  cited.  There  were,  however,  equally  good  grounds  fur 
the  supposition  that  considerable  improvement  might  be  obtained. 

During  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  of  last  year  I  made  a  series 
of  experiments  with  a  view  to  obtain  information  on  this  point.  1’aget 
prize  plates  XXX  were  immersed  for  two  or  three  minutes  in  a  one  per 
cent,  solution  of  liquor  ammonia,  and  then  for  two  minutes  in  a  very 
dilute  aqueous  solution  (1  in  10,000)  of  the  Erythrosine  1  of  the  Badische- 
amlin-und-soda-fabrik,  to  which  one  per  cent,  of  liquor  ammonia  was 
added.  The  plates  were  allowed  to  drain  with  their  edges  on  blotting 
paper  and  were  dried  in  the  dark.  They  will  not  keep  iu  good  condition 
for  more  than  six  or  eight  weeks.  Development  is  conducted  in  ruby 

light.  .... 

When  plates  prepared  in  this  way,  or  the  commercial  lsocliromatic  or 
orthoehromatic  plates,  are  exposed  on  landscapes  in  the  ordinary  way 
without  any  yellow  screen,  the  results  are  little  better  than  those  obtained 
with  ordinary  plates.  There  is  a  difference,  and  undei  fa\ourable 
conditions  (e.g.,  towards  sunset  when  the  light  has  become  yellowish) 
it  can  be  readily  recognised,  but  the  difference  is  only  small  and  is 
scarcely  sufficient  to  repay  for  the  necessity  of  using  a  dim  red  light 
when  manipulating  the  plates. 

The  function  of  the  yellow  screen  is  to  reduce  the  intensity  of  the 
blue  and  violet  rays,  to  which  the  prepared  plates  are  still  too  sensitive. 
The  most  convenient  form  is  a  film  of  collodion  dyed  with  aurautni, 
a  coal-tar  dye,  and  gummed  on  the  diaphragm  of  the  lens.  It  should 
have  a  full  lemon-yellow  colour,  not  too  deep,  and  without  any  orange 
tint.  If  the  screen  is  too  deep  in  colour,  too  large  a  proportion  of  the 
blue  and  violet  rays  is  cut  off,  the  greens  are  rendered  too  light,  and  the 
distance  becomes  so  distinct  and  heavy  that  all  effect  of  at-io^p  t  t 

1S  The  value  of  experiments  of  this  kind  depends  upon  whether  the 
exposures  have  been  made  under  strictly  comparable  conditions  and 
whether  the  ordinary  plate  has  been  made  to  give  the  best  resuit  that  it 
is  capable  of  giving.  In  the  series  to  be  described  the  subjects  selected 
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were  as  far  as  possible  typical ;  the  exposures  were  made  only  on  days 
when  the  light  was  practically  constant  for  a  considerable  interval,  and 
every  endeavour  was  made  to  get  the  best  possible  result  with  the  ordinary 
plates.  Paget  prize  plates  XXX  were  used  for  comparison,  and  the  expo¬ 
sure  given  to  the  prepared  plate  with  the  yellow  screen  was  from  two  to 
three  times  as  long  as  that  given  to  the  ordinary  plate  without  the  screen. 

A  selection  of  the  results  was  exhibited  in  the  form  of  lantern  slides, 
care  being  taken  that  the  lantern  slides  were  fairly  representative  of  the 
negatives.  All  the  views  shown  included  foliage  and  water,  and  in  most 
cases  distance.  Attention  was  especially  directed  to  these  points,  and 
incidentally  to  the  shadows  under  trees  and  overhanging  rocks.  The 
defects  in  ordinary  landscape  negatives  are  well  known  :  the  distance  is 
not  sufficiently  distinct,  and  if  there  is  only  a  very  slight  haze  the 
details  are  completely  lost ;  the  foliage,  except  under  very  favourable 
conditions  of  lighting,  is  flat,  spotty,  and  much  too  dark  in  tone,  and  the 
different  tints  of  gieen  are  not  properly  distinguished;  the  water  is 
much  too  light,  and  is  not  unfrequently  chalky,  the  half  tones  and 
reflections  being  more  or  less  completely  lost.  In  the  examples  exhibited 
the  negatives  on  ordinary  plates  showed  all  these  defects  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  although  an  endeavour  had  been  made  to  minimise  them  by 
careful  attention  to  exposure  and  development.  The  same  views  on  the 
prepared  plates  (with  ilie  yellow  screen)  showed  very  considerable  differ¬ 
ences.  The  detail  in  the  distances  was  much  more  distinct,  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  the  distance  *as  still  low  in  tone,  and  thus  the  effect  of  atmo¬ 
sphere  was  not  losr.  In  the  vegetation  the  different  tints  of  green  were 
clearly  distinguished,  but  the  most  noticeable  difference  was  the  improved 
roundness  and  massing  of  the  foliage.  The  water  showed  no  chalkiness, 
the  half  tones  were  rendered  much  more  satisfa  tori!},  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  reflections  was  in  some  cases  \ery  marked  indeed.  These 
differences  are  to  be  attributed  in  the  first  place  to  the  sensitiveness  to 
yellow,  green,  and  orange,  which  is  conferred  on  the  plate  by  treatment 
with  the  ammoniacal  erythrosine,  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  intensi  y  of  the  violet  and  blue  rays  by  means  of  the  yellow 
screen,  which  not  only  pi  events  blue  and  violet  objects  from  appearing 
as  white,  but  likewise  prevents  the  injurious  action  of  the  slight  bluish 
haze  which  so  frequently  interferes  with  the  proper  rendering  of  a  land¬ 
scape  on  an  ordinary  plate.  The  advantages  enumerate  d  are  accompanied 
by  ceitain  minor  disadvantages.  Plates  prepared  with  the  ammoniacal 
erythrosine  bath  are  somewhat  too  sensitive  to  green,  aucl  hence  if  the 
yellow  screen  employed  is  too  deep  in  tint,  the  greens  in  the  picture  are 
relatively  too  light.  With  a  proper  screen  this  defect  is  not  apparent, 
and  it  may  be  avoided  by  using  an  erythrosine  bath  without  any  ammonia, 
or  by  adding  the  erythrosine  to  the  emulsion  as  described  in  the  Tailfer 
specification.  In  the  latter  cases,  however,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plates 
is  not  so  great  and  a  considerably  longer  exposure  is  required.  At  the 
same  time  the  sensitiveness  to  orange  is  lower  than  when  the  ammoniacal 
bath  is  used.  In  some  of  the  subjects  it  was  noticeable  that  the  shadows 
under  the  trees  and  overhanging  rocks  were  darker  on  the  orthochro- 
matic  plates  than  on  the  ordinary  plates,  the  latter,  in  fact,  giving  the 
better  rendering.  This  has  previously  been  observed  and  explained  by 
Vogel.  The  shadows  in  question  are  almost  exclusively  lighted  by  re¬ 
flected  light  of  a  more  or  less  bluish  character,  and  when  the  yellow 
screen  is  employed  the  intensity  of  this  light  is  too  much  reduced,  and 
consequently  the  shadows  appear  too  dark.  The  remedy  is  obvious.  A 
paler  screen  must  be  used,  or  if  the  exposure  is  made  towards  sunset  and 
the  light  is  very  yellow,  the  screen  may  be  dispensed  with  altogether. 

A  series  of  experiments  is  in  progress  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
relative  merits  of  the  various  methods  of  employing  erythrosine,  namely, 
in  the  emulsion,  as  an  ammoniacal  bath,  as  an  aqueous  bath,  and  in  the 
form  of  silver  eiytlrroside  either  as  a  bath  or  in  the  emulsion.  These 
experiments  are  not  yet  complete,  and  a  report  will  be  made  subse¬ 
quently,  but  sufficient  evidence  has  been  obtained  to  show  that,  although 
the  Obemetter-Vcgel  plates,  which  contain  silver  erythroside  in  the 
emulsion,  and  are  said  to  work  without  a  yellow  screen,  do  undoubtedly 
give  results  much  better  than  those  which  can  be  obtained  on  ordinary 
plates,  they  are  not  equal  to  the  results  obtained  with  plates  prepared 
with  an  ammoniacal  erythrosine  bath  and  used  with  a  yellow  screen.  If, 
however,  these  silver  erythroside  plates  are  used  with  a  pale  yellow 
screen  and  a  somewhat  longer  exposure,  they  will  be  found  to  give  very 
satisfactory  results.  They  have  not  yet  been  in  the  market  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  enable  me  to  form  any  trustworthy  opinion  as 
to  their  keeping  qualities. 

Photographers  are  not  wanting  who  express  a  preference  for  the  land¬ 
scape  results  obtained  with  ordinary  plates  over  those  obtained  with  the 
orthochromatic  plates.  This  arises  partly  from  want  of  familiarity  with 
the  newer  results,  and  is  a  further  example  of  the  dislike  which  human 
nature  always  shows  to  a  change  from  anything  which  has  become 
familiar.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  if  the  orthochromatic 
plates  are  used  with  too  deep  a  screen,  the  results  may  be  just  as  in¬ 
correct  in  one  direction  as  those  on  ordinary  plates  are  in  the  other. 
Orthochromatic  processes  must,  in  fact,  be  used  with  a  large  amount  of 
jrrdgment.  A  very  important  point,  however,  is  this  :  landscape  photo¬ 
graphers  have  been  accustomed  to  obtain  the  dark  masses  necessary  to 
the  harmony  of  their  pictures,  not  from  true  shadows,  but  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  imperfect  rendering  of  greens  and  yellows.  With 
orthochromatic  plates,  however,  this  imperfect  rendering  disappears,  and 
masses  of  deep  tone  can  only  be  obtained  from  true  shadows.  In  other 


words,  a  different  manner  of  lighting,  and  in  some  ca-es  even  a  totally 
different  point  of  view,  must  be  adopted. 

The  second  question  investigated  was  the  relative  sensitiveness  of  the 
various  commercial  orthochromatic  plates  and  plates  prepared  by  in¬ 
different  bath  processes.  The  results  so  far  obtained  must  he  regarded! 
as  merely  preliminary,  as  the  experiments  are  still  in  progress.  Tin- 
standard  light  employed  was  the  Siemens’s  unit  lamp,  or  amyl  acetate 
lamp,  which  is  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  standards  at  present  known. 
It  is  similar  in  form  to  an  ordinary  spirit  lamp,  but  the  liquid  burnt  i 
amyl  acetate,  and  the  height  of  the  flame  is  regulated  to  live  centimetres. 
A  Warnerke  sensitometer  screen  was  employed  as  a  measure  of  sensitive¬ 
ness,  the  distance  between  the  light  and  the  screen  being  one  metre. 
Immediately  in  front  of  the  screen  was  a  glass  tank  with  parallel  faces, 
containing  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  picric  acid,  the  thickness  of  the 
layer  of  liquid  being  two  centimetres.  The  light  which  passes  through 
this  thickness  of  solution  is  composed  exclusively'  of  the  less  refrangible, 
rays,  i.e. ,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red.  Examination  with  the  spectro¬ 
scope  shows  that  the  absorption  extends  to  about  the  Fraunhofer  line  b. 
Light  of  this  character  and  intensity  has  no  effect  on  a  l’aget  XXXXX 
plate,  even  after  an  exposure  of  one  minute.  The  plates  to  be  tested  were 
exposed  fifteen  seconds,  and  were  then  developed  all  together  in  the  .--anie 
dish  for  three  minutes  with  a  developer  which  contained  in  each  fluid 
ouuce  two  grains  of  pyro,  one  grain  of  ammonium  bromide,  and  three1 
minims  of  liquor  ammonia.  The  numbers  given  are  the  mean  of  two 
concordant  series  of  observations : — 

Bensitomoter 

JNUuiUer. 


Vogel’s  azalinc  emulsion  (Perut:) .  7 

Edwards’s  instantaneous  with  aqueous  erythrosine, 

L:  10, nOO  .  0 

Paget  XXX  w icli  cyanine  and  ammonia  (Schuinau)  .  9? 

Tailfer  isochromitic  (red  label) .  10 

Paget  XXX  with  aqueous  erythrosine,  1 : 10,000 .  13 

Wratten’s  ordinary  with  ammonia  and  erythrosine, 

1:10,000  .  13 

Edwards’s  isochromatic  .  14 

Paget  XXX  with  ammonia  and  rose  Bengal,  1  : 10,000  ...  15 

Paget  XXX  with  ammonia  and  azaliue  (Vogel)  .  15 

Thomas’s  T  C  L  with  ammonia  and  erythrosine, 

1 : 10  000  .  19 

Obernetter-Vogel  silver  erythrosine  emulsion  (Perutz) ...  19 

Paget  XXX  with  ammonia  and  erythrosine,  1 : 10,000  ...  22 
Paget  XXXXX  with  ammonia  and  erythrosine,  1 : 10,000  22 
Paget  XXX  with  ammonia  and  silver  erythroside, 

1 :  10,000  .  22 

Edwards’s  instantaneous  with  ammonia  and  erythrosine, 
1:10,000  .  25 


The  end  and  aim  of  orthochromatic  photography  is  to  represent; 
coloured  objects  with  their  true  11  values,”  i.e.,  with  shades  of  mono¬ 
chrome  the  different  depths  of  which  shall  truly  represent  the  different 
degrees  of  brightness  of  the  object  or  objects  as  they  appear  to  the  eye. 
The  question  at  once  arises,  Which  of  the  various  methods  hitherto  pro 
posed  most  nearly  attains  this  end  ?  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  author  is  dealing  with  gelatine  plates  only,  and  expresses  no  opimorij 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  processes  with  gelatine  and  those  witl  ; 
collodio-bromide  emulsion. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that,  in  dealing  wit 
“  values,”  we  are  dealing  with  subjective  phenomena  which  do  not  adrni 
of  accurate  quantitative  measurement.  The  eyes  of  different  peopl 
differ  in  their  relative  sensitiveness  to  different  colours,  and  hence,  o . 
course,  the  “  values  ”  of  one  and  the  same  subject  will  be  slightly; 
different  for  different  observers.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  variations  are 
not  great,  and  there  is  a  general  agreement  as  to  what  are  correct  valuesj 
just  as  there  is  a  general  agreement  as  to  what  is  good  composition  anc< 
chiaroscuro.  At  the  same  time  we  must  contine  ourselves  to  the  genera: 
character  of  the  results,  and  neglect  small  differences  of  detail. 

Experiments  with  the  spectrum,  and  a  comparison  between  the  sen 
sitiveness  of  the  eye  and  of  various  orthochromatic  plates  to  differed 
parts  of  the  spectrum,  indicate  in  the  first  place  that  no  orthochromatic 
gelatine  plates  hitherto  prepared  will  give  correct  values  unless  the 
intensity  of  the  blue  and  violet  rays  is  reduced  by  means  of  a  yellow 
screen,  since  they  are  all  relatively  much  too  sensitive  to  these  rays. 
Further,  it  is  seen  that  an  ammoniacal  erythrosine  bath  gives  the 
greatest  sensitiveness  to  yellow,  a  considerable  degree  of  sensitiveness  tc 
orange,  but  an  excessive  sensitiveness  to  yellowish  green  and  green ;  ai 
aqueous  erythrosine  bath,  or  erythrosine  added  to  the  emulsion,  as  ir 
the  Tailfer  specification,  gives  less  sensitiveness  to  green,  but  also  less 
sensitiveness  to  orange ;  ammoniacal  rose  Bengal  imparts  sensitiveness, 
to  yellow,  and  in  a  lower  degree  to  green  and  orange,  and  the  curve 
representing  the  effect  of  this  dye  corresponds  with  the  curve  representing 
the  action  of  the  spectrum  on  the  eye  more  closely  than  the  curve  fo. 
any  other  single  dye ;  ammoniacal  cyanine  imparts  relatively  too  rnucl 
sensitiveness  to  orange,  and  too  little  to  yellow  and  green.  A  compansoi 
of  the  different  curves  representing  the  effect  of  the  spectrum  pointed  t< 
the  probability  that  a  mixture  of  rose  Bengal  and  cyanine  would  giv< 
results  closely  approaching  a  true  orthochromatic  effect,  and  that  tn< 
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same  mixture  with  the  addition  of  a  much  smaller  proportion  of 
Brythrosine  would  probably  be  still  better.  A  long  series  of  comparative 
experiments  was  made  with  a  colour  chart  and  with  the  two  well-known 
:hromo-lithographs — Bubbles  and  Playmates.  The  pictures  are  almost 
aopeless  with  ordinary  plates  and  afford  a  severe  test  of  the  merits  of  the 
rrthochromatic  plates.  The  colour  chart  consists  of  three  distinct  bands 
ff  coloured  paper,  with  six  colours,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and 
piolet  in  each  band.  The  colours  employed  were  as  saturated  and  pure 
is  it  was  possible  to  obtain,  and  any  influence  of  the  nature  of  the 
surfaces  of  the  different  papers  was  eliminated  by  using  three  distinct 
lands,  with  different  papers  in  each  band.  Especial  care  was  taken 
hat  the  yellows  reflected  as  little  white  light  as  possible,  and  were  free 
rom  orange  or  green  ;  also  .that  the  blues,  although  saturated,  should  be 
'ree  from  admixture  with  black.  Three  distinct  series  of  exposures  were 
nade  on  this  colour  chart,  no  yellow  screen  being  employed.  Twelve 
Afferent  varieties  of  orthochromatic  plates  were  employed  in  each  series. 
These  included  the  different  commercial  plates  used  in  the  photometric 
xperiments,  viz. ,  Edwards’s  isochromatic  emulsion,  azaline  emulsion,  and 
Ibernetter-Vogel  silver  erythroside  emulsion,  together  with  plates  pre- 
)ared  by  nine  different  baths.  In  one  series  the  bath  plates  were 
’aget  XXX  ;  in  the  second,  Edwards’s  instantaneous ;  and  in  the  third, 
vVratten’s  ordinary.  The  exposures  were  timed  in  accordance  with  the 
esults  of  the  photometric  experiments,  and  the  results  were  precisely 
similar  in  all  three  series.  In  the  case  of  the  pictures  only  four  kinds  of 
dates  were  compared,  and  they  were  all  exposed  with  a  yellow  screen, 
'iz.,  Edwards’s  isochromatic  ;  ammoniacal  erythrosine  bath,  1 : 10,000  ; 
immoniacal  rose  Bengal  bath,  1:10,000;  and  a  bath  containing  rose 
3engal,  1 : 10,000  ;  cyanin,  1:20,000;  erythrosine,  1:20,000;  absolute 
ilcohol,  ten  per  cent.  ;  and  ammonia,  one  per  cent.*  A  series  of  ex¬ 
posures  with  a  number  of  different  plates,  with  or  without  a  yellow 
;creen,  were  also  made  on  a  blue  vase  containing  daffodils  (white,  yellow, 
range-yellow). 

The  results  were  exhibited  in  the  form  of  lantern  slides,  and  may  be 
uinmed  up  as  follows  :—»An  ammoniacal  erythrosine  bath  does  not  suf- 
iciently  distinguish  between  different  shades  of  yellow,  and  is  too  sensi- 
ive  to  green  ;  an  aqueous  erythrosine  bath,  though  requiring  longer  ex- 
ipsure,  gives  somewhat  less  sensitiveness  to  green,  and,  on  the  whole, 
iistinctly  more  correct  values.  The  results  with  Edwards’s  isochromatic 
ilates  are  practically  identical  with  those  obtained  with  plates  treated 
nth  aqueous  erythrosine.  An  ammoniacal  rose  Bengal  bath  gives  still 
letter  values ;  cyanine  gives  good  values,  but  the  sensitiveness  to  yellow 
3  somewhat  too  low.  With  azaline  in  the  emulsion  the  results  are  prac- 
ally  the  same  as  with  cyanine,  but  the  rendering  of  the  yellow  is  some¬ 
what  better.  A  mixture  of  rose  Bengal  and  cyanine  gives  slightly  better 
alues  t]jan  either  separately,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  mixture  of  rose 
lengal,  erythrosine,  and  cyanine,  but  the  differences  are  only  recognisable 
n  very  close  inspection  and  comparison.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  said 
hat  rose  Bengal,  in  the  form  of  an  ammoniacal  bath,  although  giving 
ass  sensitiveness  than  a  similar  bath  of  erythrosin,  nevertheless  gives 
etter  values  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  any  other  single 
ye.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  results  are  in  complete  agree- 
lent  with  the  deductions  from  the  results  of  the  experiments  with 
he  spectrum. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  with  all  gelatine  orthochromatic 
lates  introduced  up  to  the  present  a  yellow  screen  is  essential  if  a  close 
pproximation  to  correct  values  is  desired.  If  it  is  not  used  blue  and 
iolet  objects  are  always  considerably  too  light.  In  fact,  the  screen  is  a 
ery  important  factor  in  determining  the  character  of  the  result,  and 
laces  great  power  in  the  hands  of  the  operator.  By  increasing  the  depth 
1  tint  of  the  screen  a  greater  and  greater  proportion  of  the  blue  and  violet 
ays  is  cut  off,  and  a  greater  and  greater  prominence  is  given  to  the 
ellow,  orange,  green,  Ac.  At  the  same  time,  of  course,  a  longer  expo- 
are  is  required.  When  dealing  with  difficult  colours,  such  as  dark 
kange  and  reds,  a  deep  screen  must  be  used,  with  a  proportionately 
mger  exposure,  and  cyanine  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  some  other 
msitiser,  must  be  employed. 

Eor  landscape  work  erythrosine  may  still  be  regarded  as  the  best  sensi- 
ser,  a  yellow  screen,  not  too  deep  in  tint,  being  employed. 

Note. — In  order  to  avoid  the  misconceptions  which  have  attached 
lemselves  to  Vogel’s  original  term,  optical  sensitisers ,  the  author  pro¬ 
ves  to  abolish  it  in  speaking  of  dyes  or  other  substances  which  may  be 
sed  for  the  production  of  orthochromatic  effects,  and  to  substitute  the 
’rm  selective  sensitisers ,  which  expresses  the  fact  that  these  substances 
take  the  plates  sensitive  for  particular  rays  only,  without  involving  any 
nticular  view  as  to  the  exact  way  in  which  the  sensitising  action  is 
'ought  about.  This  term  will  be  used  in  any  future  communications 
iat  the  author  may  make  on  this  subject. 

The  subject  of  adopting  a  standard  set  of  measurements  for  lens 
mges  and  other  screws,  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Wollaston, 
-it  further  action  was  postponed  till  the  general  meeting  on  Saturday 
orning. 

1  In  *hc  hath  processes  the  strength  of  dye  solution  was  1 1 10,000,  except  where 
leiwiso  specified,  and  the  propottion  of  liquor  ammonia  added,  if  any,  was  one  per 
th  were  immersed  for  two  minutes,  drained  but  not  washed,  and  dried 
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Triday  was  devoted  to  excursions  during  the  day  and  the  annual 
dinner  in  the  evening.  An  account  of  this  social  reunion  wa-  given 
last  week  (page  401). 


Saturday  morning  was  devoted  to  business,  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor 
presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  business  before  them  was  first  to 
appoint  a  Committee  to  act  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of 
standard  screws  for  lenses;  next  to  revise,  if  necessary,  and  adopt  the 
laws  drafted  by  the  Council;  and,  lastly,  to  determine  the  place  of 
meeting  for  the  next  year,  and  to  elect  oilicers  and  Council  to  serve 
during  that  year. 

(i  ^  m<Aion  by  Mr.  A.  Tate,  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  II.  Bothamley, 

That  it  was  desirable  to  have  a  uniform  standard  of  screws  in 
connexion  with  camera  fittings,'’  was  carried  unanimously.  A  second 
motion,  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Turnbull, 
“  That  a  Committee  of  five  members  be  appointed  by  this  Convention 
to  consider  its  adoption  of  the  system  of  standard  lens  fittings  re¬ 
commended  by  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  or  to 
suggest  alterations  of  that  system,  and  to  take  or  indicate  such  steps 
as  may  be  considered  necessary  for  its  effective  establishment,”  was 
also  adopted,  and  the  following  members  were  appointed  to  serve 
on  that  Committee :— Messrs.  A.  Cowan,  A.  Gifford.  J.  II.  Pickard, 
A.  II  ad  don,  and  S.  G.  B.  Wollaston. 

It  was  proposed  and  carried  that  at  future  meetings  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  all  papers  to  he  read  must  he  sent  to  the  Secretary  at  least 
two  days  previous  to  the  date  proposed  for  their  delivery,  and  that 
the  Council  have  the  power  to  decline  any  papers  they  consider 
unsuitable.  Also  that  writers  of  papers  be  requested  to  limit  the 
length  of  their  papers  to  a  period  not  exceeding  half  an  hour,  and 
that  preference  he  given  to  those  authors  of  papers  who  are  present 
to  read  them. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  George  Mason  it  was  unanimously  decided 
that  the  next  Convention  he  held  in  London. 

The  members  then  formed  themselves  into  a  general  Committee  and 
elected  the  Council  for  ensuing  year  as  follows  : — Messrs.  W.  Bedford, 
W.  Cobh,  W.  England,  Bridge,  Wollaston,  Gotz,  Cembrano,  II.  M. 
Hastings,  Wellington,  W.  H.  Walker,  J.  T.  Taylor,  Whitehead, 
Naunton,  Bothamley,  Lang,  jun.,  Webster,  Cowan,  Keene,  l’restwich, 
Mason,  J.  M.  Turnbull,  Tate,  W.  J.  Harrison,  Werner,  and  Pringle; 
Mr.  Pringle  to  be  President,  Mr.  Wollaston,  Treasurer,  and  Mr. 
Briginshaw,  lion.  Secretary. 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  terminated  the  meeting,  and  the  members 
adjourned  to  he  photographed  in  a  group,  a  feat  that  was  successfully 
achieved  by  several  artists,  as  will  be  seen  from  notices  in  another 
page. 


The  Convention  Exhiditiox. 

Birmingham,  one  of  the  greatest  workshops  in  the  world,  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  exercised  a  great  influence  in  the  creation  of  photographic 
amateurs,  owing  to  the  immense  number  and  variety  of  really  service¬ 
able  cameras  and  other  pieces  of  apparatus  turued  out  from  her 
factories,  and  which  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  portion  of  the 
civilised  world.  At  the  head  of  these  great  producers  we  may,  with¬ 
out  fear  of  eliciting  any  jealousy  of  rival  townsmen,  place  the  firm 
of  Lancaster  A  Son,  of  whom  W.  J.  Lancaster,  or  as  he  is  perhaps 
better  known  in  Birmingham,  Councillor  Lancaster,  is  the  recognis sd 
head.  A  good  photographer  and  mechanic  himself,  lie  had  the 
acumen  to  see  what  was  likely  to  he  a  “  felt  want  ’  and  the  enter¬ 
prise  to  anticipate  it.  Many  of  Lancasters’  cameras  are  so  low  in 
price  as  to  enable  the  schoolboy  of  moderate  means  to  become  the 
possessor  of  one ;  hut  we  have  never  seen  any,  even  of  the  very 
cheapest,  by  which  a  good  photograph  cannot  be  obtained.  Many 
line  examples  of  their  productions  in  cameras,  from  those  adapted 
for  hoys  up  to  others  of  high  fitting  and  finish,  were  to  he  seen  in 
the  Exhibition.  Among  these  were  “  Le  Merveilleux,  “Le  Meri- 
toire,”  “  The  Instantograph,”  “  The  International,  “  The  Special, 
and  “The  Ladies’”  camera, together  with  lenses,  shutters,  stands,  and 
other  appliances. 

Elisha  Mander  &  Soil,  so  loDg  and  so  well  known  as  makers  of 
cases  and  frames ;  W.  Mavitta,  the  maker  of  a  portable  tripod  stand ; 
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Rendall  &  Company,  cameras  and  tripods  ;  Josiah  Pumphrey,  various 
pieces  of  apparatus  —  all  these  exhibited  their  productions  in  an 
anteroom. 

Alfred  Pumphrey  had  a  good  show  demonstrating  the  capabilities 
of  his  film  negatives;  S.  Delicate  exhibited  shutters,  dark  slides,  &c. 

Here,  too,  were  to  be  seen  the  Due  Ratio  shutter  of  Thomas  Forrest ; 
the  ingenious  camera  of  J.  R.  Gotz ;  a  camera  stand  by  J.  Ashford, 
of  which  we  speak  in  another  page ;  projecting  lanterns  and 
appliances  by  J.  Place,  together  writh  his  expanding  shutter;  and  a 
large  collection  of  cameras  in  great  diversity  of  form  by  E.  Marlow, 
who  also  exhibited  five  kinds  of  dark-room  lamp  and  other  apparatus. 

Mawson  &  Swan  contributed  lantern  slides  and  negatives  taken 
on  plates  of  their  manufacture ;  while  the  exhibit  of  the  Eastman 
Dry  Plate  and  Film  Company  comprised  roll  holders,  cameras  for 
both  studio  and  field,  stands,  burnishers,  and  printing  frames. 

Here,  also,  were  to  be  found  William  Tylar’s  metal  dark  slides, 
washing  and  drying  racks,  plate-lifting  frames,  papier-maclie  trays, 
view  finders,  and  other  productions  of  his  workshop.  A  camera  gun 
was  exhibited  by  J.  Lendon  Berry  ;  burnishers  and  negative  washing 
cistern  by  G alii more  &  Taylor ;  a  case  of  lenses  of  various  forms  and 
capabilities,  with  spirit  levels  for  swing  backs  by  T.  S.  &  W.  Taylor  ; 
and  a  fine  collection  of  photographic  chemicals  by  Morris  Banks  & 
Company,  who  also  exhibited  a  collection  of  Beck  lenses. 

Mayfield,  Cobb,  &  Company,  Limited,  showed  detective  cameras, 
rapid  shutters,  and  Samuels’s  cameras  and  changing  backs  ;  while  the 
exhibit  of  Marion  &  Company  comprised  a  large  collection  of  useful 
and  novel  things,  including  cameras,  Voigtlander’s  new  lens,  Cowan’s 
developing  cabinet,  developing  wooden  dish,  Gregory’s  show-case 
stand,  their  interchangeable  scrap  album,  Leisk’s  shutter,  and  many 
other  things. 

'  Among  the  uncatalogued  things  to  be  seen  at  the  Exhibition  were 
two  recent  developments  of  the  plunge  shutter  of  Perken,  Son,  Sc 
Ravment,  one  with  a  rise  and  fall  shutter,  and  the  other  having  a 
drop  through  shutter,  both  of  them  working  between  the  lenses  of  a 
combination.  The  latter  of  these  is  adapted  specially  for  lenses  of 
large  dimensions,  and,  like  the  former,  is  under  the  control  of  the 
operator  for  either  instantaneous  or  time  exposures.  The  new 
changing  box  of  this  firm,  described  and  illustrated  on  page  500  of 
our  current  Almanac,  was  also  on  exhibition. 

Having  bad  but  limited  time  to  examine  the  pictures  which 
adorned  the  walls,  we  shall  here  merely  place  on  record  the  names 
of  the  exhibitors  and  producers Mawson  &  Swan  ;  Fry  Sc  Company, 
Limited  ;  Thomas  Taylor  ;  Eastman  Company  ;  W.  Winter  ;  W. 
Leonard  Wills;  A,  W.  Wills  ;  John  Collier ;  Morgan  &  Kidd  ;  W. 
Thomas  Horton  ;  H.  J.  Whitlock  ;  Harold  Baker;  Marion  &  Com¬ 
pany ;  W.  J.  Harrison  ;  S.  J.  Holliday  ;  William  Adcock;  Winter 
Brothers  ;  Obernetter  ;  J.  H.  Pickard  ;  Dr.  H.  R.  Leech  ;  Bedford, 
Lemere,  &  Company ;  Thomas  Baker ;  E.  Seiger ;  Charles  Srna  ; 
London  Photophane  Company;  Waterlow  Sc  Sons ;  Ch.  Scolik ; 
Dr.  Mallmann  ;  Prof.  Husnik;  Dr.  Sturemburg ;  and  W.  Griffiths. 

The  above,  as  will  be  readily  recognised,  include  not  only  home 
artists,  but'  some  who  hail  from  Vienna,  Munich,  Prague,  and  other 
Continental  towns.  The  Exhibition  was  highly  attractive. 

- -  - 

CONVENTION  JOTTINGS. 

It  is  probable  that  the  largest  party  journeying  to  the  Convention  in 
one  group  was  that  which  went  on  the  Monday  at  midday  by  a  saloon 
car  from  St.  Pancras,  London.  How  quickly  the  time  did  pass,  and 
how  multifarious  were  the  topics  discussed  during  that  journey ! 
Pictures  resulting  from  detective  shots,  ones  which  would  not  have 
been  quite  in  place  on  the  walls  of  a  public  exhibition,  were  handed 
round  for  critical  examination,  cameras,  processes,  appliances  in 
general,  and  shutters  in  particular,  were  discussed,  some  of  the 
newest  forms  of  the  latter  being  disinterred  from  the  portmanteaus 
and  outfits  of  the  travellers  for  inspection. 


But,  alas!  there  was  a  Prince  of  Darkness  in  this  Eden,  and  his  hoofs 
in  shape  of  a  detective  camera  in  constant  readiness  for  action  were 


soon  recognised.  Quoting  Burns,  with  a  pardonable  divergence  from 
the  original  text,  a  member  of  the  party  sang — 

“A  duel's  amang  us  taking  shots, 

And  faith  he’ll  print  them,” 

a  sentiment  no  one  could  doubt,  for  all  know  the  deadly  nature  of 

friend - -’s  aim  and  how  he  never  misses  bagging  every  tiling  at  which 

he  points  his  camera.  How  successful  was  his  raid,  “  detective  ”  in 
hand,  on  this  and  subsequent  occasions  during  Convention,  we  and 
others  have  since  had  ocular  demonstration. 

How  delightful  it  is  to  meet  and  make  personal  acquaintance  of 
friends  whom  one  lias  long  known  by  reputation,  or  with  whom  one 
has  corresponded  while  as  yet  unseen !  Pleasant  indeed  was  it  to 
meet  and  be  introduced  to  Dr.  Norris  and  other  gentlemen  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  who  were  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  train.  And  a/>ru]>os  of  this, 
when,  in  illustration  of  the  value  of  Conventions  in  making  photo¬ 
graphers  acquainted  with  the  personnel  of  those  with  whose  names 
they  were  familiar,  one  speaker  at  the  opening  conversazione  pointed 
out  the  goodly  figures  of  II.  P.  Robinson  and  Andrew  Pringle,  then 
sitting  beside  him  on  the  platform,  the  stonn  of  applause  testified  to 
the  pleasure  experienced  from  the  opportunity  of  recognition  thus 
afforded. 


If  we  expected  to  find  in  the  veteran  Dr.  Hill  Norris  a  patriarch 
bowed  down  by  age  and  its  accompanying  infirmities  we  were  greatly 
deceived,  for  he  is  in  the  prime  of  vigorous  activity,  possessing  an 
amount  of  go  and  verve  we  scarcely  looked  for  in  one  who  made  his  mark 
on  photographic  progress  so  long  ago  as  1856,  in  which  year  he  gave 
to  the  world  his  great  discovery  of  a  dry  collodion  process,  describing 
the  principles  which  underlay  it,  and  the  method  by  which  it  wTas  carried 
out  in  practice.  These  in  effect  were  the  necessity  for  employing  a 
porous,  lion-contractile  collodion,  and  subsequently  filling  up  its  pores 
with  gelatine,  which  also  formed  a  varnish  by  which  the  sensitive 
silver  salt  in  the  film  was  protected  from  atmospheric  influences. 
Thus  the  two  conditions  of  an  organifier  and  a  preservative  were 
happily  secured  by  a  single  application.  It  must  not  be  thought  that 
this  end  was  secured  at  once,  as  if  by  a  happy  inspiration,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  the  result  of  hundreds  of  trials  aud  cogitations.  “  In 
my  experiments,”  he  writes  in  December,  1856,  “I  liave  not  confined 
myself  to  gelatine,  but  have  used  albumen,  gum,  dextrine,  starch, 
caseine,  gluten,  mucilage,  sugar,  tauuo-gelatine,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  tilings.”  _ 

It  is  known  to  some,  and  the  present  writer  among  them,  that  the 
extra  rapid  dry  plates  of  Dr.  Norris,  introduced  subsequently  as 
rivaling  wet  collodion  in  sensitiveness,  were  made  not  with  iodide 
hut  with  bromide  of  silver.  Alkaline  pyro  development  was  not 
known  in  those  days,  eflse  would  we  have  had  a  process  far  transcend¬ 
ing  the  rapidity  of  wet  collodion. 


Conversing  with  Dr.  Norris  oil  this  and  other  kindred  topics  while 
in  Birmingham,  we  obtained  from  him  bis  ideas  relative  to  the  true 
theory  of  vehicles,  which  he  gave  as  follows :  If  a  reducible  silver 
salt,  such  as  silver  bromide,  is  sufficiently  protected  by  a  suitable 
vehicle  from  the  action  of  a  given  reducing  agent,  it  will  become 
subject  to  that  reducing  agent  in  the  degree  and  proportion  to  which 
it  is  acted  on  by  light,  probably  because  the  sub-bromide  produced  by 
light  is  not  efficiently  protected  by  that  amount  of  vehicular  matter, 
for  we  find  that  to  increase  the  vehicle  is  to  diminish  the  capacity  for 
development  unless  a  greater  exposure  is  given. 


A  pleasant  incident  occurred  at  one  of  the  meetings.  The  President 
read  a  telegraph  message  just  received  from  Chicago,  U.S.A.,  in  which 
one  of  the  ex-officials  of  the  American  Convention  (C.  Gentile)  sent 
greetings  to  this  Convention,  wishing  them  all  success.  This  expres¬ 
sion  of  good  will  from  the  New  World  was  well  received. 


Our  personal  participation  in  the  various  excursions  was  limited  to 
that  to  Dudley,  the  central  town  of  the  Black  Country <  A  pleasant 
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drive  of  about  a  couple  of  miles  brought  a  contingent  of  our  party  to 
the  village  of  Netherton,  where  there  had  been  a  rather  serious  sub¬ 
sidence  a  fortnight  previously  by  the  caving  in  of  some  of  the  mines 
that  ramified  underneath.  It  was  an  extraordinary  sight.  Not  a 
house  did  we  see  the  walls  of  which  were  quite  perpendicular,  while 
many  sloped  at  an  angle  that  was  quite  alarming,  some  having  fallen 
altogether. 


While  we  were  arranging  the  camera  to  obtain  a  view  of  a  street 
containing  some  of  the  most  angular  of  these  edifices,  the  children 
came  pouring  out  in  such  hordes  as  to  render  movement  well  nigh 
impossible,  and  just  before  uncapping  the  lens  we  had  to  steady  the 
camera  with  one  hand,  while  dragging  out  from  under  and  among  the 
legs  of  the  tripod  three  urchins  who  had  ensconced  themselves  thither. 
This  scene  was  too  much  for  the  equanimity  of  Mr.  II.  M.  Smith, 
who,  stepping  to  a  corner  about  thirty  feet  distant,  managed  to  take 
a  successful  shot  at  the  whole  scene,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  place  on 
permanent  record  editorial  difficulties  encountered  in  photographing 
Tumbledowndom.  The  negatives  taken  on  this  occasion  we  prize  as 
possessing  interest  of  an  exceptional  character. 


En passant,  we  may  say  that  Dudley  Castle,  which  is  open  to  the 
public  and  is  a  truly  magnificent  piece  of  mediaeval  castellated  archm- 
ology,  will,  of  itself,  provide  ample  material  for  four  hours’  hard 
work  with  the  camera. 

- > - - 

THE  CONVENTION,  1888. —  DR.  NORRIS'S  NEW  PROCESS. 
Probably  no  one  who  was  present  at  the  Convention  of  1888  will  be 
inclined  to  traverse  the  statement  that  from  ■whatever  point  the 
Convention  is  viewed  it  "was  a  great  and  gratifying  success.  To  say 
that  the  success  was  perfect  would  perhaps  be  overshooting  the  mark, 
for  perfection  in  this  world  is  hard  to  find ;  but  to  saj'  that  it  was  a 
great  success  is,  I  venture  to  think,  well  within  the  truth.  Some  may 
carp  and  criticise,  others  may  shut  their  eyes  to  fact,  but  there  is  no 
j  drying  that  the  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
an  important  annual  item  in  the  history  of  photography,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  number  of  photographers  who  attend,  but  on  account, 
also,  of  the  subjects  discussed  and  the  manner  of  discussion.  Mr. 
Bothamley’s  remarks  on  Mr.  Edwards’s  paper,  and  his  remarks  aud 
illustrations  on  his  own  account,  delivered  extempore,  and  with  an 
ease  and  “  gift  of  the  gab  ”  nearly  supernatural,  would  of  themselves 
constitute  an  important  event,  even  in  the  absence  of  the  other  papers, 
all  more  or  less  valuable.  And  supposing  no  papers  were  read  at  all,  even 
then  the  Convention  would  be  an  important  and  beneficial  event,  for 
the  reason  that  photographers  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom  are 
brought  into  personal  contact  with  each  other ;  and  when  persons  meet, 
engaged,  all  in  one  pursuit,  there  is  sure  to  be  an  exchange  of  ideas 
and  an  increase  of  the  general  knowledge.  The  one  thing  which  I 
thought  should  have  been  otherwise,  and  I  speak  for  myself  only,  was 
that  though  certain  societies  had  appointed  delegates,  in  some  cases 
not  all,  and  in  some  cases  none,  of  the  delegates  attended.  This 
seemed  rather  farcical  to  me ;  nominal  delegates  may  look  very  fine 
on  paper,  but  they  are  very  little  help  to  business. 

,  Details  sufficiently  descriptive  of  the  excursions  have  already  been 
given  in  this  Journal.  The  arrangements  for  our  conveyance  and 
refreshment  were  carefully  considered  and  smoothly  carried  out,  and 
I  fnm’e.is  no  doubt  the  Convention  is  a  good  time  for  tobacconists. 
Certain  saloon  carriages  will  require  some  little  time  of  air  and  rest 
before  they  can  be  again  used  for  any  party  except  one  of  photo¬ 
graphers.  It  was  a  good  thing  that  the  photographic  ladies  did  not 
object  to.  smoke ;  if  they  had  they  would  soon  have  been  cured — of 
their  antipathy.  The  dinner  was  not  the  least  successful  item ;  Mr. 
^  ~  reported  to  have  got  his  boots  dried  for  the  occasion — they 
had  got  wet  through  their  owner  failing  to  keep  by  the  Bridge — was, 
as  usual,  happy  on  his  Pegasus ;  the  B.  was  in  the  Bonnet  as  usual ; 
the  animals  came  in  three  by  three — from  Glasgow;  we  sat  on  the 
,  Bridge  about  midnight,  and  a  gentleman  conjured  so  deftly  that  at 
bedtime  I  was  glad  to  find  my  coppers  all  safe  and  my  watch  not 
inside  the  bedroom  candle.  The  President  asked,  and  the  Lord  Mayor 
gave.,  grace  to  the  dinner.  (N.B. — I  am  informed  that  the  chief 
magistrate  . of  Birmingham  is  not  a  lord,  ex  officio  ;  this  one  deserves  to 
be,  and,  if  it  will  do  him  any  good,  I  hope  he  will  be  “  lorded.”) 

One  of  the  notable  matters  of  the  1888  Convention  was  the  announce¬ 
ment  by  Dr.  Hill  Norris  that  he  had  produced  a  preparation  of  col¬ 
lodion  as  sensitive  as  the  average  gelatine  emulsion  now  on  the  market. 
It  is  to  me,  and  it  was  to  many  others,  matter  of  regret  that  the 
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Doctor  confined  himself  to  saying  what  his  collodion  will  do,  rather 
than  telling  us  how  he  makes  his  collodion  do  it ;  hut  we  are  assured 
that  the  whole  process  will  soon  be  divulged.  Even  rnirmnning  that 
we. get  from  the  talented  Doctor  a  collodion  film  a-  sensitive  as 
ordinary  gelatine  emulsion,  I  very  much  doubt  whether  we  shall  ru-h 
back  to  collodion.  I  have  myself  a  very  vivid  recollection  <>f  how  we 
used  to  discover,  not  only  new  planets,  as  Father  Perry  so  wittily  and 
learnedly  suggested,  but  also  new  comets  and  nebula  of  fixed  star-  in 
collodion  films. 

Never  were  prettier  negatives  made  than  in  the  wet  collodion  days  ; 
but  I  think  that  never  were  poorer  negatives  and  poor.-r  !uo  d 

than  in  the  era  of  dry  collodion.  That  has  always  b* ■  1 1  mv  impression, 
and  that  impression  is  acquired,  not  from  my  own  work  in  particular, 
but  from  the  albums  of  friends,  from  exhibition  walls,  and  from  memory. 
Of  course  I  am  not  here  asserting  that  no  good  work  was  done  with  drv 
collodion,  but  I  am  stating  that  the  average  of  drv  collodion  wore 
was  vastly  inferior  to  wet  collodion  and  to  gelatine,  and  with  dry 
collodion  I  couple  the  moist  collodion  emulsions.  It  was  a  very  rare 
thing  to  find  a  dry  collodion  plate  sufficiently  exposed ;  there  was 
always  that  pernicious  tendency  to  clear  glass  in  the  shadows. 

“  Clear  glass  in  the  shadow's  ”  is  a  phrase  often  used  to  describe  a 
meritorious  quality.  I  can  never  understand  where  the  merit  of  clear 
glass  in  a  photographic  negative  can  be.  So  far  as  I  can  make  out  we 
have  not  yet  discovered  anything  in  nature  that  ought  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  negative  by  clear  glass,  though  attempts  have  been  made 
to  produce  perfect  darkness.  “  Clear  shadow's  ”  is  a  phrase  which  we 
can  understand;  it  means  full  shadow-detail,  but  no  trace  of  fog. 
“  Clear  glass”  is  quite  another  affair,  and  means  total  darkness  in  the 
subject.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  say  the  less  clear  glass  the  better. 
Since  I  acquired  fair  mastery  over  the  gelatino-bromide  process  I  have 
always  preferred  it  to  every  collodion  process  for  landscape,  seascape, 
interior,  and  portrait  work,  simply  because  the  gelatine  process  gives 
less  clear  glass  and  more  half  tone  and  shadow  detail. 

These  remarks  about  “clear  glass”  do  not  touch  Dr.  Norris's  pro¬ 
mised  process  at  all,  for  he  does  not  claim  clear  glass  in  the  shadows, 
but  in  the  “  unexposed  parts.”  He  says  the  clearness  of  gins.'  in  the 
unexposed  parts  “gives  greater  brilliancy  in  the  print."  I  must  say  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  part  of  a  negative  that  is  to  be 
printed  is  entirely  unexposed.  The  edges  protected  by  the  rebate'  of 
the  slide  are  presumably  unexposed,  but  can  hardly  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  as  part  of  the  print,  and,  after  all,  a  gelatine  plate  unexpo.'cd 
ought  to  be,  and  if  properly  treated  is,  as  clear  as  glass. 

But  the  promised  process  has  certain  qualities  which  cannot  be 
overlooked,  and  w'hich  cannot  fail  to  be  vastly  useful.  The  brief  time 
required  for  the  operations  of  development  and  drying,  the  absence  of 
frilling  and  blistering,  and  the  greater  ease  of  washing,  are  important 
advantages.  For  enlargement  and  for  microscopical  purposes  t lie 
alleged  fineness  of  deposit  should  be  a  great  recommendation.  AYe 
have  yet  to  see  how  much  finer  the  deposit  on  Dr.  Norris’s  plate  is  than 
on  gelatine  emulsion  of  the  same  sensitiveness. 

This  is  not  at  all  intended  as  a  prejudication,  still  less  as  a  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  forthcoming  process.  It  is  intended  more  as  a  caution 
against  too  lofty  expectation.  The  Doctor  is  heartily  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  the  issue  of  his  labours,  w'hich  have  evidently  led  him  to  an 
eventful,  and,  we  hope,  useful  discovery.  If  my  doubts  are  ill-fouiuh  d 
no  one  will  welcome  the  new  process  more  heartily,  or  use  it  more 
w'illingly,  than  Andrew  Pringle. 

- + - 

INTENSIFICATION— WEAK  AND  STRONG. 

In  the  following  paragraphs,  various  methods  of  intensifying  gelatino- 
bromide  plates  are  arranged  according  to  the  amount  of  density  pro¬ 
ducible  by  their  means.  The  weakest  is  called  No.  1,  the  strongest  No.  8. 

No.  1 . — Almost  Imperceptible  Increase  of  Density. — The  negative  is 
soaked  for  a  minute  in  water,  then  dried  rapidly  by  taking  off  the 
surface  moisture  with  a  soft  cloth  or  blotting  paper,  after  which  the 
plate  is  placed  in  a  horizontal  position  and  exposed  to  a  current  of 
warm,  dry  air,  until  it  is  quite  dry. 

No.  2 . — Perceptible  Increase  of 'Density. — The  wet  negative  is  wiped 
back  and  front  with  a  cloth,  then  immersed  for  a  few  minutes  in  a 
bath  of  methylated  spirits;  when  takeu  out  it  is  drained  for  a  few 
seconds,  wiped  again  with  a  dry  cloth,  and  held  befote  the  tire  or 
over  a  gas  flame,  keeping  it  at  a  safe  distance  at  first,  and  in  a 
horizontal  position.  Should  any  opalescent  stains  appear,  they  can 
easily  be  removed  by  rewetting  the  plate,  aud  drying  without  heat, 
after  the  use  of  the  bath  of  spirits. 

N0>  3. — Slight  Increase  of  Density.^ The  plate,  after  being  washed 
from  the  hypo,  is  immersed  in  a  saturated  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury  in  water.  It  should  remain  in  this  bath  until  it  becomes 
white;  if  it  refuses  to  bleach  it  is  probable  that  the  hyposulphite  has 
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not  been  all  removed.  The  bleached  plate  is  rinsed  for  about  three 
seconds — not  more — in  water,  so  as  to  remove  the  surplus  mercury 
solution  from  the  surface,  then  it  is  at  once  dipped  into  a  bath  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  semi-saturated  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda.  This  second 
bath  will  slowly  turn  the  plate  black,  and  will  also,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  insufficient  washing,  cover  the  surface  of  the  film  with  a  dense 
white  deposit,  which  cannot  be  rubbed  off ;  but  this  deposit  will  very 
quickly  dissolve  away  in  the  final  washing  and  leave  the  image  per¬ 
fect.  The  density  will  remain  the  same  if  the  plate  is  dried  slowly, 
but  will  be  increased  by  drying  quickly,  according  to  No.  2. 

No.  4. — Moderate  Increase  of  Density. — The  plate  is  treated  precisely 
as  in  No.  5,  except  that  a  thorough  Avashing-  is  given  between  the 
bichloride  of  mercury  and  the  sulphite  of  soda  baths.  This  gives 
additional  density.  No  white  deposit  will  be  produced,  but  a  good 
final  washing  should  be  given.  Extra  density  may  also  be  produced 
by  quick  drying. 

When  the  image  is  of  a  deep  yellow  or  non-actinic  colour,  such  as 
is  sometimes  produced  with  pyro  development,  the  use  of  this  intensi- 
fier,  No.  4,  will  alter  the  colour  to  a  neutral  grey  of  about  equal 
printing  value.  If  it  should  then  prove  to  be  too  dense,  the  plate 
can  be  immersed  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  hypo  bath;  this  will  take 
away  the  extra  density,  and  leave  a  grey  image  equal  in  depth  to  the 
original  yellow  one,  but,  of  course,  much  quicker  for  printing  purposes. 

No.  6.-— A  Vigorous  Intensifer. — The  plate,  or  rather  the  film  upon 
it,  is  bleached  in  a  saturated  solution  of  mercury  bichloride  in  Avater, 
washed,  dried ;  then,  token  dry,  immersed  in  a  semi-saturated  solution 
of  sulphite  of  soda,  Avashed  again  and  dried.  The  only  difference 
between  this  process  and  No.  4  is  in  the  drying  of  the  plate  between 
the  mercury  and  sulphite  of  soda  baths.  This  drying  causes  a 
decided  increase  of  density. 

No.  6. — A  Powerful  Intensifer. — This,  the  well-knoAvn  ammonia 
process,  is  about  equal  in  strength  to  the  preceding.  The  plate  is 
bleached  as  before,  and  washed  thoroughly.  If  the  washing  is  too 
short,  stains  will  be  produced  Avhicli  cannot  be  removed.  After 
washing,  the  wet  plate  is  immersed  in  very  weak  ammonia  (water, 
twenty  parts;  ammonia,  one  part).  The  plate  instantly  turns  black.  A 
fair  amount  of  washing  should  be  then  given  to  secure  permanence 
and  freedom  from  stains.  Dry  sloAvly,  if  the  density  is  sufficient. 

No.  7. — A  More  Powerful  Intensifer.— The  process  is  the  same  as 
No.  6,  but  the  ammonia  solution  may  be  used  Aveaker,  and  the  plate 
immersed  in  it  for  a  longer  period.  The  drying  should  also  be  rapid, 
as  in  No.  2. 

No.  8. — A  Very  Potoerful  Intensifer. —It  is  very  rarely  that  nega¬ 
tives  are  so  weak  that  No.  7  is  insufficient  to  bring  them  to  a  robust 
condition ;  hoAvever,  by  accident,  a  mere  skeleton  of  an  image,  a 
ghost  of  a  negative,  is  sometimes  produced,  which  may  be  perfect  in 
detail  but  is  hopelessly  deficient  in  density.  With  such  negatives 
the  following  process— hitherto  unpublished,  so  far  as  the  Avriter 
knows— may  be  used  as  a  “  forlorn  hope.”  It  produces  an  increase  of 
vigour  about  twice  as  great  as  No.  7,  although  the  treatment  is  almost 
the  same.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  method  is  altogether  too 
powerful  for  ordinary  cases  of  intensification,  but  when  a  really 
strong  treatment  is  necessary  it  is  invaluable.  The  negative  is 
bleached  in  a  saturated  solution  of  mercury  bichloride,  well  Avashed, 
and  then  dried.  If  need  not  be  “  bone  ”  dry.  The  gelatine  should 
contain  a  small  residuum  of  moisture,  as  if  it  had  been  in  a  damp 
place.  A  shallow  tray  is  then  selected  a  size  smaller  than  the  glass ; 
thus  a  quarter-plate  tray  may  be  used  with  a  half-plate  negative. 
This  tray  is  half  filled  with  strong  ammonia,  and  the  dry  bleached 
plate  placed,  film  side  downwards,  on  the  dish  as  if  it  were  a  lid.  The 
film  will  be  thus  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  ammonia,  which  will 
gradually  penetrate  and  turn  the  image  to  a  dark  brown  or  black 
colour.  After  ten  minutes  or  so,  the  plate  may  be  removed,  reared 
up  to  dry  for  half  an  hour  Avithout  washing,  and  then  varnished. 

To  Cube  Oyeh  Intensification. 

There  is  a  very  simple  method  of  reducing  negatives  which  have 
been  intensified  by  mercury  solutions.  It  is  simply  to  leave  them  in 
the  fixing  bath  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  according  to  the  amount 
of  reduction  desired.  If  left  for  half  an  hour,  the  whole  of  the  extra 
density  imparted  by  the  intensifying  process  will  be  removed,  and  the 
plate  will  then  he  in  its  original  condition.  The  hypo  should  of 
coarse  be  finally  freed  from  the  film  by  a  copious  washing. 

Stains. 

These  are  never  produced  with  the  sulphite  of  soda  method,  even 
when  the  intermediate  washing  is  very  short,  as  in  No.  8.  Stains  are, 
however,  liable  to  appear  Avith  the  ammonia  system  if  the  washings 
are  not  thorough  ;  hence  Avith  No.  6.  and  No.  7  special  attention 
should  be  given  to  this  point  both  before  and  after  the  use  of  the 
ammonia  bath. 


Local  Intensification. 

It  frequently  happens  that  intensification  is  desirable  in  some  parts  | 
of  a  negative  which  in  other  parts  is  already  sufficiently  dense.  In 
such  a  case  the  negati\re  should  be  thoroughly  Avetted,  then  placed  in 
a  horizontal  position,  and  the  bichloride  of  mercury  sulution  applied 
with  a  large,  soft  camel-hair  brush.  The  previous  Avetting  Avill  t»-nd 
to  prevent  harsh  edges  being  formed  around  the  intensified  part-. 
After  washing,  if  a  slight  increase  of  density  is  Avanted,  the  sulphite 
of  soda  solution  is  applied  ;  if  a  greater  degree  of  vigour  is  desired 
than  this  will  give,  a  Aveak  ammonia  may  be  used  instead  either  alone 
or  mixed  with  the  sulphite  bath,  according  to  the  density  desired. 

In  the  case  of  a  negative  which  has  had  a  part  only  of  its  surface 
bleached,  it  is  essential  to  use  a  copious  supply  of  running  water  to 
Avash  away  the  mercury  solution.  If  the  plate  Avere  merely  placed  to 
soak  in  a  dish  of  water,  the  mercury  contained  in  the  gelatine  would 
soon  be  diffused  throughout  the  Avater,  and  by  reacting  on  the  film 
Avould  cause  a  general  bleaching  of  the  whole  surface. 

Albert  Wm,  Scott. 

- ♦ - 

THROUGH  JAPAN  WITH  A  CAMERA. 

Chapter  III.  —  IIaicodatte  ( continued ).  —  Ainos.  —  Japanese 
Bathing  Houses. — Zunsainuma. 

The  first  few  days  of  our  sta}r  at  Ilakodatte  Avere  occupied  exclusively 
with  business,  Avliich  included  a  lecture  bv  the  Avriter  on  sanitary 
matters.  This,  of  course,  had  to  he  done  through  an  interpreter,  an 
arrangement  which  is  rather  awkward,  but  gives  one  the  advantage 
of  having  plenty  of  time  to  think  of  something  to  say.  The  Japanese 
are  immensely  fond  of  speeches,  lectures,  and  so  forth.  They  will 
listen  to  a  discourse  on  almost  any  subject  with  the  most  unwearying 
patience.  The  country  should  be  a  paradise  for  preachers. 

Ilakodatte  is,  as  I  have  said,  in  Yezzo,  the  most  northern  large 
island  of  Japan,  and  in  this  island  is  the  dwelling-place  of  thatstrange 
race  called  Aino  (pronounced like  the  two  English  Avords,  “I  know  ’). 

Of  these  a  feAV  words  should  he  said.  The  race  is  one  not  only 
different  from  the  Japanese,  hut  in  eA'ery  respect  contrasting  strongly 
Avith  it.  Physically  and  mentally  the  two  races  are  as  different  almost 
as  tAAro  races  can  be.  The  Japanese  are  smooth-skinned,  and  have 
little  hair  on  their  faces  or  limbs;  the  Ainos  are  a  rough-skinned  set 
of  beings,  Avho  grow  huge  beards,  and  are  often  covered  so  completely 
Avith  hair  as  to  be  almost  like  monkeys.  The  Japanese  are  a  quick, 
intelligent,  lively,  and  cheerful  and  exceedingly  sociable  race;  the 
Ainos  are  a  sIoav,  dull,  stupid,  morose,  and  unsociable  set  of  beings. 
They  Avould  appear  to  be  an  absolutely  loAver  type  of  animal  than  any 
civilised  race  of  men,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  only  untaught,  hut 
are  apparently  unteachable.  They  haATe  no  written  language,  and  no 
means  of  exchange  except  barter.  Their  tools,  except  such  as  they 
get  from  the  Japanese,  are  still  made  of  stone. 

If  we  can  he  sure  of  anything  resting  on  circumstantial  evidence 
only,  we  may  safely  believe  that  the  Ainos  represent  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Japan,  the  Japanese  a  conquering  race — Avliere  from  is 
a  great  question  of  debate  just  hoav.  Of  course  there  are  not  Avanting 
the  some  who  can  prove  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  the  Ainos 
represent  the  “lost  tribes,”  others  who  can  perform  a  similar  office  by 
the  Japanese!  I  could  say  very  much  more  that  might  be  interesting 
about  the  Ainos,  but  it  Avould  not  he  at  first  hand  ;  and  I  am  warned 
by  the  fate  of  a  certain  lady  Avriter  not  to  take  much  concerning  them 
at  second  hand,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  first  hand,  hut  only  from 
actual  observation.  The  lady  in  question  is  a  great  traveller,  and  has 
written  many  books  about  her  traArels.  She  journeys  quickly  through 
a  country,  penetrating  A\rith  extraordinary  pluck  to  the  Avildest  and 
remotest  parts,  then  writes  a  description  of  what  she  has  seen,  bril¬ 
liant  and  fascinating  to  read,  hut  sometimes  it  is  found  to  be  marred 
by  considerable  inaccuracy  and  much  exaggeration.  She  devotes  a 
great  portion  of  her  book  on  Japan  to  the  Ainos,  most  of  her  informa¬ 
tion  having  been  got  from  an  Aino  chief.  Now,  this  Aino  chief  is 
still  inquiring  anxiously  Avhen  the  “  foreign  woman  ”  is  about  to 
return,  because,  he  says,  he  has  invented  a  number  of  stories  better 
than  those  he  told  her  last  time.  Nor  is  the  old  gentleman. a  keen 
humourist,  as  might  he  supposed.  Cunning  and  intuitive  inclination 
to  falsehood  seem  to  form  a  portion  of  all  poorly  developed  minds. 
One  thing  that  can  he  said  of  the  Ainos  without  fear  of  inaccuracy 
is,  that  they  are  dying  out.  The  contact  of  a  race  mentally  more 
poAverful  is  slowly  Aviping  them  out,  as  appears  always  to  happen 
when  such  a  contact  takes  place. 

The  first  few  days  at  Hakodatte  Avere,  as  I  have  already  said,  spent 
in  business,  a  description  of  none  of  which  would  he  of  any  interest 
to  the  reader,  except  perhaps  a  Avord  or  two  about  the  hot  springs. 

J  apan  is  a  volcanic  country,  and  there  are  numerous  hot  springs  m 
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various  parts  of  it.  These  are  simple  springs  of  hot  water  issuing 
from  the  ground.  The  water  naturally,  being  hot,  always  contains 
some  salts  in  solution,  and  is  often  powerfully  medicinal.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  hot  springs  at  Hakodatte  is  of  quite  recent  date  (a  boring 
made  for  cold  water  having  resulted  in  the  springing  forth  of  hot 
water),  and  is  considered  to  be  of  great  consequence  to  the  town.  The 
hot  water  from  the  springs  is  led  to  large  baths,  which  in  most  places 
that  I  have  seen  are  quite  open  to  the  street,  and  are  used  indis¬ 
criminately  by  people  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  and  classes.  This 
applies  not  to  the  water  from  natural  springs  only,  but  to  most  of  the 
public  baths  of  any  kind  in  Japan— -I  mean  their  use  by  the  two  sexes 
indiscriminately — but  in  Tokio  they  are  not  visible  from  the  street. 
In  Hakodatte,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  bathing,  such  as  I  speak  of, 
openly  done,  and  it  certainly  is  a  curious  sight.  One  may  have 
considered  well  that  mere  nakedness,  where  it  is  customary,  is  by  no 
means  indecency  ;  but  the  first  time  a  foreigner  sees  the  Japanese  bath 
— a  sort  of  tank  sunk  under  the  level  of  the  ground — with  its  crowd 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  all  splashing  about  and  chattering  loudly, 
it  will  always  be  with  a  sort  of  shock  and  an  inclination  to  turn 
very  red. 

I  could  readily  enough  have  photographed  the  bathing  scene — not 
at  Hakodatte,  but  at  some  other  places  I  have  been  at — but  fear  that 
a  reproduction  of  it  would  not  be  permissible  in  England. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  there  is  absolutely  no  in¬ 
decency  connected  with  this  bathing,  or  with  many  other  similar 
customs  in  Japan  which,  at  first,  seem  to  the  foreigner  indelicate. 
Indeed,  one  is  struck  with  the  total  absence  of  any  indecency,  and 
the  apparent  indifference  of  the  sexes  towards  each  other.  One 
almost  comes  to  believe,  what  I  have  heard  very  seriously  stated,  that 
the  clothing  of  the  body  is  the  first  step  to  all  pruriency  and  nastiness. 

One  day  we  spent  at  a  place  a  little  distance  from  Hakodatte, 
named  Zunsainuma,  a  beautiful  country  of  lake  and  mountains.  It  is 
high,  and  some  sixteen  miles  from  the  town.  The  road  there  and  the 
little  hotel  we  stayed  in  are  made  notable  to  me  by  a  recollection  of 
the  enormous  flies  that  infested  the  place.  They  were  larger  than  the 
largest  hornet  that  I  have  ever  seen— to  be  definite,  the  largest 
measured,  from  head  to  tail,  1|  inch,  and  they  were  fat  in  proportion. 
They  buzzed  about  in  a  way  positively  alarming,  and,  indeed,  there 
was  some  reason  to  fear  them,  for  if  they  got  a  good  hold,  so  as  to 
bite,  they  drew  blood.  Fortunately,  they  were  so  very  noisy  that  we 
could  keep  a  fair  look  out  against  them  ;  but,  now  and  then,  one  of  us 
would  leap  up  with  a  sharp  cry,  having  been  bitten — perhaps  through 
the  shirt.  It  is  curious  how  differently  different  insects  affect 
different  people.  ‘Mosquitoes  bite  me  cruelly,  making  great  swellings 
that  last  often  for  a  week.  These  gad-flies,  beyond  the  first  pain  of 
the  bite,  had  no  effect  on  me.  Dr.  Got,  on  the  other  hand,  is  (com¬ 
pared  with  me)  indifferent  to  mosquitos ;  but  the  gad-flies  made  great 
swellings  wherever  they  bit  him.  The  poor  horses  suffered  the  most. 
When  we  arrived  at  Zunsainuma  their  bellies  were  streaming  with 
blood. 

The  scenery  at  Zunsainuma  is  very  beautiful ;  but,  unfortunately, 
all  my  exposures  were  made  on  those  execrable  plates  that  I  have 
spoken  of,  and  gave  useless  results.  Although  the  distance  from 
Hakodatte  is  so  small,  this  place  is  quite  out  of  the  world.  It  is 
inhabited  only  by  a  few  people  living  in  cottages  around  the  banks  of 
the  lakes.  These  speak  a  dialect  so  different  from  pure  Japanese  that 
even  my  Japanese  friends  could  scarcely  understand  them. 

A  curious  industry  I  observed  here.  There  grows  over  a  great  part 
of  the  lake  a  kind  of  water  plant,  the  leaves  of  which,  at  maturity, 
reach  the  surface  and  float  there.  The  immature  leaves,  which  are  a 
certain  distance  under  the  surface,  are  eaten,  and  considered  a  delicacy. 
They  are  collected  by  women,  who  paddle  about  on  the  water  in 
canoes,  hollowed  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree  in  true  Robinson  Crusoe 
style.  So  curious  are  these  canoes  that  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
labour  in  attempting  to  remove  the  spots  from  a  negative  I  took  of  a 
couple  of  them,  and  to  make  the  print  presentable,  a  thing  which  I 
have  been  barely  able  to  do.  I  send  a  print.  The  women  lie  on  their 
faces  with  their  arms  over  the  stern  of  the  canoe,  and  feel  about  in  the 
water  for  the  young  shoots.  The  plant  mentioned  will  be  seen 
covering  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  photograph.  The  two  men 
looking  towards  the  camera  are  my  travelling  companions. 


GELATINO-BROMIDE  VERSUS  WET  COLLODION  FOR 
LANTERN  TRANSPARENCIES. 

VII. 

Op  the  various  chemicals  required  in  working  the  wet  process,  not 
the  least  in  importance  is  the  collodion,  and  although,  so  far  as  a 
beginner  is  concerned,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  procuring  an 


excellent  sample  to  work  with,  still  a  little  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  this  chemical  will  be  of  much  service  to  the  enthusiastic  worker. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  formulae  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
given  to  the  public,  but  I  would  not  recommend  the  beginner  to 
hamper  himself  with  the  making  of  his  collodion.  So  Iodu  as  .-neb 
excellent  qualities  as  Thomas’s  and  other  makers'  are  to  be  had  ready 
iodised  from  nearly  every  dealer  in  the  kingdom,  a  beginner  would 
be  foolish  to  attempt  making  lii -  own.  I  therefore  recommend  a 
beginner  to  provide  himself  with  a  ready-iodised  sample,  the  working 
of  which  will  be  almost  certain  to  give  him  no  trouble. 

Collodion,  when  of  proper  consistency,  is  of  the  thickness  of  cream 
and  of  a  rich  straw  colour,  this  colour  gradually  deepening  with  age, 
and  when  spread  upon  the  glass  plate  and  dipped  in  the  bath  it 
becomes  highly  sensitive  to  light,  and  serves  to  retain  the  photographic 
image  in  its  films.  A  collodion  yielding  a  thick  creamv  film  generally 
gives  a  vigorous,  fine  image,  whilst  a  Sun  quality  will  yield  a  weaker 
image.  In  my  last,  when  treating  of  intensification)  my  readers  will 
remember  I  strongly  urged  the  importance  of  not  intensifying  a  col¬ 
lodion  transparency ;  the  usual  method  of  applying  a  solution  of  ;tcid 
pyro,  and  a  few  drops  of  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  most  convenient  and  easy  way  of  working  up  a  weak 
image  into  a  good,  strong,  vigorous  one ;  but,  for  the  reasons  I  gave,  I 
prefer  to  get  this  density  by  other  means  than  such.  And  therefore 
it  is  that  one  at  tlie  beginning  should  give  a  little  thought  to  the 
collodion  used,  for,  with  a  judicious  use  of  various  samples,  much  mav 
he  done  in  the  way  of  treating  weak  negatives,  and  vice  versa. 

Beginners  buying  a  sample  of  collodion  ready  sensitised  from  a 
dealer,  will  have  the  disadvantage  of  not  knowing  exactly  what 
formula  has  been  used  in  iodising,  the  makers  keeping  this  to  them¬ 
selves.  After  some  practice,  however,  they  will  be  able  to  step  out 
and  ring  the  changes  for  themselves ;  they  will  soon  come  to  learn 
that  for  subjects  having  violent  contrasts  a  large  proportion  of  bro¬ 
mide  may  be  used,  so  as  to  obtain  softness,  the  tendency  of  bromide 
in  the  collodion  being  to  decrease  hardness  and  ensure  detail.  "When 
want  of  intensity  is  the  difficulty,  the  proportion  of  bromide  may  be 
decreased. 

As  a  rule  a  bromo-iodised  collodion  is  generally  preferred  over  a 
purely  iodised  sample.  A  plate  prepared  of  purely  iodised  collodion 
is  sensitive  only  to  violet  and  violet-blue  rays  ;  purely  bromised  col¬ 
lodion  is  sensitive  for  violet,  violet-blue,  and  blue  ra}-s;  whilst  a 
bromo-iodised  sample  is  sensitive  to  violet,  violet-blue,  blue,  and  even 
green  rays. 

To  an  enthusiastic  worker  what  a  charm  lies  here  iu  being  able 
to  ring  such  changes  as  against  the  modern  dry  plate  !  lie  can  use 
his  collodion  thick  or  thin,  and  of  any  desired  sensitising  to  suit  his 
wants.  In  fact,  an  enthusiastic  worker  will  experience  more  real 
pleasure  in  working  wet  collodion  than  can  possibly  he  the  case  with 
the  mechanical  dry  plate.  At  every  step  as  he  goes  along  he  will 
have  some  insight  into  the  marvellous  changes  which  are  taking 
place,  changes  which  are  at  once  apparent  to  the  senses,  and  from 
which  he  will  derive  more  real  knowledge  of  photography  in  a  we>  lc 
than  would  be  derived  in  a  year  from  the  use  of  a  dry  plate. 

I  often  think  it  a  pity  that  the  collodion  process  should  be  so  dis¬ 
carded  in  nearly  all  our  studios.  In  olden  times  an  apprentice  could 
learn  and  understand  something  of  the  depths  of  photography,  but 
now  nothing  hut  a  superficial  knowledge  conies  to  him  who  merely 
goes  to  a  box,  takes  a  plate  out,  and  exposes  it.  It  is  so  very  con¬ 
venient  ;  but  what  is  convenience  to  a  mind  desirous  of  understanding 
the  reason  of  this  and  that  chemical  change,  which  they  produce,  but 
know  not  bow,  or  the  theory  thereof? 

No  sooner  is  the  plate  coated  with  collodion  and  lowered  into 
the  silver  bath,  than  a  change  at  once  becomes  apparent.  The.  glass 
plate,  which  up  to  this  time  has  been  transparent,  now  begins  to 
assume  a  milky  appearance,  and  here  alone  the  novice  will  get  some¬ 
thing  to  study  and  ponder  over,  for  the  plate  is  fast  being  mad<’ 
sensitive  to  light.  No  sooner  is  the  glass  plate,  which  has  been  coated 
with  collodion,  dipped  into  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  than  the 
salts  of  iodine  or  bromine,  which  are  contained  in  the  collodion  film, 
become  decomposed,  and  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  take  their 
places  in  the  film,  a  very  few  minutes  being  required  to  effect  this 
wonderful  change,  and  so  make  the  plate  highly  sensitive  to  light. 

I  recommend  all  beginners  to  study  well  the  chemical  change.- 
which  take  place  at  each  step.  From  this  they  will  derive  much 
real  pleasure,  and  thoroughly  understand  the  reasons  for  this  and 
that  change,  so  that  when  any  little  troubles  do  arise  they  will  be 
more  able  to  combat  them  and  to  explain  their  cause. 

For  fixing  I  use  cyanide  of  potassium.  This  is,  as  most  are  a^aie, 
a  most  deadly  poison,  and  necessitates  much  care.  Still,  it  L  quite 
easy  to  work  with,  hut  hardly  necessary  to  touch  the  bauds  with  it, 
provided  proper  care  and  precautions  are  used.  I  always  keep  ni} 
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fixing  bath  in  an  upright  glass  chamber,  the  same  as  my  nitrate  of 
silver  bath  is  held  in — this  bath  is  also  encased  in  a  wooden  box,  to 
which  is  attached  a  padlock.  I  use  a  glass  dipper,  and  when  going  to 
fix  the  transparency  I  place  it  on  the  end  of  the  broad  glass  dipper, 
and  lower  it  into  the  cyanide.  When  fixed  I  withdraw  dipper  and 
transparency  both,  and  without  fingering  I  lay  both  dipper  and  slide 
under  the  tap.  My  dipper  is  a  broad  one  ;  this  prevents  the  fingers 
getting  contaminated.  They  need  not  touch  the  glass  plate  till  it  is 
well  rinsed  under  the  tap ;  in  fact,  the  cyanide  never  really  touches 
them.  If  the  dipper  is  broad  enough  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
washing  off  the  cyanide  without  taking  the  plate  in  the  hands. 

I  know,  however,  there  are  those  who  cannot  bear  the  thought  of 
having  such  a  virulent  poison  near  them,  and,  were  it  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  employ  cyanide,  this  alone  would  prevent  them  ever  working 
the  wet  process.  To  such,  no  possible  pleasure  could  arise  in  this 
work,  therefore  let  them  discard  cyanide  and  use  hypo,  in  which  case 
a  more  prolonged  washing  is  necessary,  and  therefore  more  care  in 
the  gelatinising  of  the  plate  must  be  taken;  but  if  my  instructions  are 
carefully  carried  out  there  will  be  no  fear  of  the  silver  slipping,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  if  any  bother  does  arise  from  so  preparing  the  glass, 
it  will  be  on  the  side  of  its  sticking  too  well  when  the  operator  comes 
to  clean  off  his  spoilt  exposures ;  but  of  this  I  will  treat  later  on. 
Should  any  one,  therefore,  really  dread  cyanide,  let  him  use  hypo.  I 
always  lock  up  my  cyanide  and  have  no  fear. 

After  the  pictures  are  fixed  they  require  to  be  toned.  Some 
workers  dispense  with  toning,  finding  a  difficulty  in  avoiding  a  staining 
of  the  film.  I  never  experience  this  trouble,  and  in  my  next  shall 
refer  to  toning  of  transparencies.  T.  N.  Armstrong. 

- - - — - 


In  neither  of  the  impermanent  cases  were  the  negatives  perma¬ 
nently  destroyed,  for,  by  removal  of  the  varnish  thoroughly,  those 
which  had  become  thickened  were  able,  by  a  judicious  use  of  a 
very  weak  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  to  be  reduced  to  printing 
density,  washed,  and  on  revarnishing  they  become  nearly,  if  not 
as  good  as  at  first.  Nearly,  for  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  with  the 
utmost  care  the  solvent  seems  to  act  irregularly  by  attacking  the 
weaker  and  fine  parts  of  the  image  most  energetically,  and  the 
stronger  the  solution  the  more  irregular  becomes  t  e  action,  the 
weaker  the  more  equal  seems  to  be  its  action.  For  this  purpose 
the  hyposulphite  of  soda  seems  to  be  of  little  or  no  value,  although 
it  also  has  been  tried  in  all  kinds  of  ways,  but  always  with  a 
deficiency  of  success.  That  it  does  help  slightly  is  undeniable,  but 
by  no  means  so  well  as  the  cyanide.  With  the  difficult  problem  of 
the  spontaneously-reduced  class  of  negatives,  many  ways  have  been 
tried,  but  the  best  has  been  found  to  be  prolonged  soaking  in  a 
weak  solution  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury  until  the  silver  has  been 
entirely  changed  ;  careful  washing,  and  treatment  with  the  iodide  of 
potassium  solution,  much  reduced  by  addition  of  water,  until  a 
proper  depth  of  colour  has  been  attained,  was  found  to  be  the  best 
method  of  restoration. 

On  the  advent  of  gelatine  plates  the  need  for  intensification  be¬ 
came  much  more  confirmed  than  was  the  case  with  the  collodion, 
but  the  old  habit  of  the  use  of  the  bichloride  remained,  came  into 
use,  and  is  still  used,  without  as  yet  any  perceptible  change  in  the 
results,  but  I  will  take  an  early  opportunity  of  going  over  in  the 
same  careful  way  the  gelatine  series  and  report. 

I  may  mention  that  the  methods  and  results  are  kept,  but  only  as 
carefully  as  may  usually  be  done  in  a  considerable  mercantile  concern, 
which  is  rarely  as  careful  as  laboratory  experiments.  \V.  II.  D. 


MERCURIAL  INTENSIFICATION. 

In  an  editorial  article  on  this  subject  in  the  Journal  of  July  13,  it 
is  stated  that  “  a  cloud  hangs  over  the  reputation  of  some  intensified 
negatives,”  and  following  this  idea  up  I  went  over  with  a  well-known 
practical  photographer  of  very  long  standing,  who  has  used  this 
method  for  the  last  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years — we,  I  should 
have  said,  went  over  his  stock  of  negatives,  taking  random  specimens 
of  various  years  extending  over  all  that  period  during  which  he  has 
worked  it,  not  intermittently,  but  persistently,  and  now  when  the 
collodion  method  is  all  but  disused  in  his  establishment  the  method  is 
transferred  to  the  gelatine  with  only  the  needful  alterations. 

Contrary  to  my  own  experience,  his  has  been  that  of  almost  uniform 
success  and  consequent  satisfaction;  the  method  generally  followed 
with  the  collodion  process  where  rapidity  combined  with  quality  was 
sought  for.  The  development  was  usually  slower,  and  the  developer 
weaker,  than  was  the  general,  or  rather  usual,  practice,  and  pushed 
until  the  most  ample  detail  possible  had  been  arrived  at.  The 
fixation  was  either  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  or  potassic  cyanide, 
followed  by  very  full  careful  washing  and  draining ;  the  character 
of  the  negative  determining  which  of  the  fixing  agents  should  be 
used.  Then  followed  the  treatment  with  bichloride  of  mercury,  used 
in  a  flat  bath,  which  was  allowed  to  act  more  or  less  according  to 
judgment,  then  washing,  and  the  after  treatment  followed  that  with 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  until  the  required  density  and  colour 
had  been  obtained. 

During  our  examination  of  the  large  series  of  negatives  there  was 
ample  proof  of  general  stability  and  permanence  of  the  system,  the 
plates  having  been  printed  from  in  all  kinds  of  light  and  weather, 
and  many  of  them  having  had  large  numbers  of  copies  taken  from 
them,  others  again  having  had  just  the  ordinary  dozen  or  so.  The 
exceptions  were  those  which  had  become  more  dense,  which  is  the 
usual  belief,  and  one  which  I  have  maintained,  both  in  these  columns 
and  at  Society  meetings,  as  inseparable  from  the  process,  and  a 
second  class,  which  was  a  new  experience,  at  least  to  me.  Here 
and  there  we  came,  as  he  had  said  we  would,  upon  sets  which, 
instead  of  being  either  darker  or  remaining  unchanged,  had  posi¬ 
tively  lost  all  appearance  of  having  been  treated  by  the  intensifying 
process — pale,  delicate,  perfect,  but  in  that  state  of  thinness  which 
quite  unfitted  them  for  printing.  This  occurred  without  change  of 
formula,  procedure,  or  even  of  materials,  for  so  long  as  a  collodion 
did  its  work  well,  there  was  no  arbitrary  change  from  one  sample  to 
another,  or  from  one  maker  to  another,  and  also  after  they  had 
been  varnished,  printed  from,  and  put  away  till  they  were  again 
wanted.  Here  at  least  was  proof  of  the  fugacity  of  some,  the 
permanence  of  others,  and  the  impermanence  of  a  third  class,  all 
produced  under  the  same  mode  of  treatment.  The  causes  had  been 
vainly  sought  for,  but  have  never  yet  been  discovered,  although  no 
doubt  a  more  careful  examination  would  have  been  certain  to  dis¬ 
cover  them. 


HELIOGRAVURE  AND  GALVANOGRArilY.* 

After  printing  is  completed,  which,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
negative,  is  indicated  by  reading  sixteen  to  twenty  photometer  degrees, 
the  insolated  sheet  is  removed  to  the  dark  developing  room,  and,  under 
water,  transferred  upon  a  silvered  copperplate,  picture  side  down.  After 
removing  the  plate  from  the  water  batli,  the  sheet  is  squeegeed  upon  the 
plate  and  blotted  off  with  bibulous  paper.  After  resting  about  five 
minutes,  the  plate  is  immersed  in  another  cold-water  bath,  which  washes 
away  the  non-acted-upon  bichromate  of  potash,  softening  at  the  same 
time  the  paper  support.  In  half  an  hour  the  plate  is  removed,  rinsed  off 
well,  and  transferred  to  a  warm-water  batli  of  from  100°  to  115°  Fi.hr., 
which  dissolves  the  unacted-upon  gelatine,  and  causes  the  development 
of  a  gelatine  relief  upon  the  silvered  copperplate.  Water  enters  at  once 
the  pores  of  the  paper,  and  blackened  gelatine  oozing  from  it  indicates 
the  progress  of  the  developing  process.  In  about  half  an  hour  the 
solution  of  the  gelatine  lias  so  much  progressed  that  either  the  paper 
will  float  upon  the  bath,  or  can  be  lifted  up  with  a  slight  force.  Naturally, 
that  should  be  done  with  great  care,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  relief  beneath 
it.  After  another  ten  or  fifteen  minutes’  soaking,  all  soluble  gelatine 
will  be  taken  from  the  plate,  and  a  relief  in  form  and  shape  of  the 
original  drawing  be  developed  and  standing  distinctly  and  clear  upon  the 
plate.  The  final  development  is  done  in  another  bath  of  warm  distilled 
water,  till  all  fog,  foreign  matter,  &c. ,  have  been  entirely  removed  from 
the  interstices  of  the  relief,  leaving  a  clear  and  distinct  image  upon  the 
plate.  At  last  the  plate  must  be  washed  with  cold  distilled  water,  and 
dried  spontaneously,  which  requires  from  ten  to  twelve  hours.  The 
gelatine  relief  adheres  firmly  to  the  silvered  copperplate,  and  is  as  hard 
as  steel. 

To  make  the  relief  plate  conductive,  powdered  graphite  is  spread  over 
it  with  a  tampon  and  soft  brush,  and  the  graphited  plate  placed  on  the 
poles  of  a  Daniell  trough  apparatus,  and  the  precipitation  of  copper 
promoted  by  means  of  a  zinc  anode.  Within  three-quarters  of  an  houi, 
or  an  hour,  the  heliographic  relief  plate  has  been  sufficiently  covered 
with  a  copper  precipitate,  when  the  apparatus  can  be  opened  and  the 
plate  removed,  rinsed  off  to  remove  foreign  matter  from  it,  and  again 
returned  to  the  trough,  but  for  continued  activity  of  the  electric  current 
an  iron  anode  is  substituted.  The  relief  plate  remains  now  from  twenty 
to  twenty-four  days  in  the  apparatus,  or  till  the  copper  precipitate  has 
gained  sufficient  thickness  ;  is  then  removed  from  the  trough,  rinsed  with 
water  and  dried ;  the  edges  are  filed  off  and  the  cast  removed  from  the 
matrix.  Both  plates  are  well  washed,  and  parts  of  the  gelatine  relief 
remaining  are  carefully  removed.  If  the  plane  of  the  heliographic 
gelatine  relief  has  been  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  any  tone,  the 
intaglio  plate  will  be  smooth,  lustrous,  and  printable.  Matt  or  dull 
stains  may  be  easily  removed  by  wiping  them  off  with  flannel  moistened 
*  Concluded  from  page  493. 
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with  oil  and  rotten  stone.  Tone  or  impurities  in  the  copper  precipitate 
are  taken  off  by  scraping  and  burnishing. 

Proofs  taken  from  these  plates  will  show  all  imperfections,  if  there  are 
any.  Tone  gradations  are  generally  well  reproduced,  if  original  drawing 
and  negative  have  been  correspondingly  good.  If  finer  tones  are  wanted 
they  are  worked  in  with  the  cold  needle ;  more  striking  effects  may  be 
produced  with  the  graver,  and  half  tones  regulated  with  the  burnishing 
tool  and  graver. 

The  first  proofs  taken  from  heliographic  plates  are  always  somewhat 
coarse,  and  only  after  a  number  of  impressions  have  been  pulled  off  can 
eve  tier  and  more  brilliant  prints  be  secured.  First  impressions  should 
not  lead  to  premature  retouching.  If  any  corrections  have  to  be  made, 
an  expert  copperplate  engraver  can  do  it  easily.  Before  large  editions 
are  printed  from  a  perfect  heliographic  plate  it  is  usual  to  take  from  it  a 
reserve  or  depot  plate— a  galvano-plastic  relief  copy  of  the  intaglio  copper 
plate.  The  same  is  also  done  with  plates  produced  by  other  methods, 
whenever  large  editions  are  to  be  printed.  If  in  the  course  of  time  and 
by  frequent  printing  the  plate  begins  to  wear  off,  caused  mainly  by 
rubbing  in  the  ink,  resort  is  made  to  the  relief  dep6t  plate  and  a  new 
galvano-plastic  intaglio  taken  from  it. 

For  plates  which  will  never  require  corrections  or  alterations,  like 
reproductions  of  works  of  art,  the  above-described  and  most  important 
mode  of  multiplying  them  by  galvano-plastic  process  may  be  replaced  by 
another  not  less  efficacious,  by  steel  facing.  When  the  copperplate, 
suspended  in  a  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  is  placed  on  the 
kathode,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  galvanic  current,  it  will  be 
shortly  covered  with  a  delicate  and  lustrous  cuticle  of  iron  as  hard  as 
steel,  and  so  extremely  thin  that  not  the  remotest  difference  can  be 
observed  between  proofs  taken  from  a  plain  copper  or  a  steel-faced  plate. 
The  iron  precipitate  gives  the  plate  a  great  durability,  and  it  resists  the 
pressure  caused  upon  it  by  inking,  so  that  thousands  of  impressions  can 
be  made  from  it.  The  advantages  offered  by  the  process  of  steel-facing 
the  plate  extend  still  further.  If,  after  long  use,  the  steel  shows  signs  of 
wearing  off,  it  can  be  removed  and  the  steel-facing  process  renewed.  The 
plate  is  then  laid  in  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  so  much  that  it  will  not  attack 
copper ;  it  loosens,  however,  the  steel,  which  will  finally  come  off  in 
minute  scales.  Before  the  plate  is  again  steel-faced,  it  must]  be  carefully 
washed  in  pure  water. 

II.  0,  Summer’s  photogravure  process  requires  a  negative  of  the  same 
quality  as  that  for  silver  printing.  A  diapositive  upon  glass  is  made 
from  it  by  means  of  pigment  paper,  prepared  with  soft  gelatine,  very  fine 
lampblack,  and,  to  prevent  an  excessively  high  relief,  the  addition  of  a 
sufficient  amount  of  sugar.  This  positive  picture  can  be  retouched  quite 
satisfactorily  with  neutral  tint  and  lead  pencil.  From  this  positive 
matrix  a  negative  is  made  upon  pigment  paper,  and  transferred  to  an 
asphaltum -grained  copperplate,  preferably  rolled  copper,  resulting  in  a 
delicate  and  fine  relief  picture,  which  is  -then  etched  into  the  metal  with 
terchloride  of  iron.  After  the  first  or  preliminary  etching  has  been  dene, 
and  the  plate  been  detached  from  the  gelatine  relief  and  asphaltum 
grain,  a  very  feeble  and  monotonous  image  only  is  visible.  A  second,  a 
third,  or  still  oftener  repeated  etching,  gives  the  plate  the  desired  vigour 
and  strength. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  surface  of  the  plate  is  carefully  inked  with  a 
smooth  and  even  leather  roller,  with  fatty  ink,  which  resists  the  action 
of  the  acid  etching  fluid,  and  for  the  purpose  of  closing  up  all  ink  particles 
the  plate  is  slightly  warmed.  All  the  more  delicate  tones  of  the  plate 
will  then  be  covered  with  ink ;  those  near  to  them,  requiring  deeper 
etching,  remain  open,  and  the  plate  can  be  subjected  to  the  etching  fluid 
for  another  two  or  three  minutes.  With  a  repetition  of  the  procedure, 
the  amount  of  ink  upon  the  roller,  the  pressure  used  when  pulling  it  over 
the  plate,  and  the  time  of  etching,  must  be  doubled.  For  a  third  or, 
eventually,  a  fourth  etching,  the  plate  is  inked  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
keep  open  only  the  intensest,  the  most  effective  parts,  and  etched  again 
for  three  or  four  minutes.  Well-exposed  negatives,  full  of  details  in  the 
deep  shadows,  assist  materially  in  obtaining  good  and  satisfactory  results. 

These  two  reproduction  methods  are  practised  in  the  Austrian  Empire, 
at  Vienna,  in  the  Imperial  Military  Geographical  Institute,  the  Imperial 
Court  and  State  printing-house,  and  by  the  firms  Victor  Angerer  and 
Josef  Lowy.  Ottomar  Volkmer,  Lieut. -Col. 

Vienna,  Austria. 
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Photographic  Club. — August  15,  1388. — Subject,  Printing  on  Malt  and 
Chloride  Paper.  Saturday  outing  at  the  Thames  Embankment,  meeting 
afterwards  at  Gatti’s  at  half-past  six. 


xifomtpt  jilotea  anti  iietoa. 

Developer  for  gelatino-hromide  of  silver  plates  from  the  Archil 

Water  .  1  litre. 

Carbonate  of  soda  .  1*50  grammes. 

Sulphate  of  soda  .  80  „ 

Hydroquinone  .  10  „ 

When  freshly  prepared  the  bath  is  too  strong,  and  should  have  a 
third  of  water  added  to  it;  afterwards  each  time  of  nsang  a  certain 
quantity  of  new  solution  should  be  added.  The  solution  is  i.  >t  filtered, 
the  clear  part  is  decanted  off.  If  the  solution  becomes  brown  it 
should  be  rejected.  The  plate  is  left  in  the  bath  until  the  details 
appear.  At  that  instant  it  is  taken  out  of  the  bath,  and  held  in  a 
horizontal  position  until  it  is  all  completely  developed.  It  is  then 
washed  and  fixed  with 

Water  .  1  litre. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  .  200  grammes. 

Alum . 40  „ 

The  images  got  by  the  means  of  an  old  developer  are  often  covered 
with  a  brown  fog;  they  are  rendered  clear  and  transparent  by 

Water . 1  litre. 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  .  10  grammes. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  .  10  „ 


A  short  time  ago  a  balloon  ascent  was  made  from  Clichy,  when  the 
car  contained  three  passengers,  MM.  de  Fonvielle,  Lachambre,  and 
Paul  Nadar,  each  of  whom  had  a  scientific  object  in  view  in  making 
the  ascent.  At  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon  the  balloon  rose,  and, 
driven  by  a  north-east  wind,  reached  a  height  of  1000  metres,  then 
the  wind  changing,  it  came  to  earth  at  about  half-past  six  on  the 
plain  of  Feigneux  near  Crepy-en- Valois.  Thanks  to  the  new  double- 
pointed  grapnel,  in  order  to  test  which  its  inventor,  M.  Lachambre 
had  made  the  ascent,  the  balloon  was  stopped  without  dragging. 
During  the  passage  through  the  air,  M.  de  Fonvielle,  who  had  taken 
an  electrometer  with  him,  tried  to  measure  the  electric  intensity  of 
the  atmosphere.  Meanwhile,  M.  Paul  Nadar  continued  his  important 
series  of  attempts  at  balloon  photography  begun  by  his  father  in 
1858,  and  continued  by  him  with  enthusiasm.  On  this  occasion  also 
he  brought  back  with  him  a  collection  of  views  taken  with  a  new 
Eastman  roller  slide,  which  are  of  considerable  topographic  interest, 
and  afford  another  proof  of  the  powerful  aid  that  photography  may 
render  to  military  science.  At  the  instant  when  the  balloon  grounded, 
and  immediately  after  stepping  out  of  the  car,  lie  also  took  a  number 
of  plates  with  his  small  hand  detective  camera. 


From  another  journalist’s  account  of  an  interview  with  M.  Paul 
Nadar  the  following  is  taken.  M.  Nadar  showed  him  the  detective 
camera  of  his  own  invention  and  explained  the  mechanism  of  it : — 

«  With  this  apparatus,”  added  he,  “  and  with  gelatino-bromide  dry 
plates  one  can  get  more  than  500  impressions  in  half  an  hour.  And  see 
how  easy  and  convenient  it  is  to  handle.  All  the  more  manageable  that 
an  exposure  of  a  quarter  of  a  second,  or  even  less,  the  time  re  pared  to 
press  a  knob  is  enough.  Here  are  some  photographs  which  I  took  in  the 
train,  the  train  going  at  full  speed  ;  you  see  how  sharp  and  distinct  all 
the  details  are.  It  is  with  this  apparatus  that  I  operate  in  my  balloon 
experiments.  As  yet  I  have  only  made  two  ascents  for  that  purpose  ; 
the  first  time  my  balloon  grounded  in  the  Department  of  La  Sartlie,  and 
the  second  time  in  L’Oise,  near  Crepy-en  A  alois.  Iroin  a  military  point 
of  view  I  see  great  progress  to  be  made  ;  but  not  so  much  in  topography 
itself,  because,  though  the  views  obtained  are  very  sharp,  it  wouhl  be 
difficult  to  use  them  as  bases  for  maps,  since  one  of  the  elements  on 
which  an  accurate  calculation  should  be  based  is  wauting — I  mean  the 
altitude  of  the  balloon,  which  can  only  be  approximately  estimated  and 
which  is  continually  changing.  For  my  part,  I  think  that  it  is  in  recon¬ 
noitring  that  photography  is  likely  to  render  good  service,  and  that  it 
can  very  easily  do.  Military  ballooning  is  now  well  organized,  and  in  a 
campaign,  when  the  army  is  not  far  from  the  enemy,  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  send  up  an  officer  with  photographic  apparatus  when  a  recon- 
noissance  is  made.  With  the  apparatus  I  have  just  shown  you  he  could 
in  a  few  seconds  take  several  negatives  of  all  the  details  and  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  position  which  is  shortly  to  be  attacked.  These  details  are, 
of  course,  not  given  by  a  map,  the  scale  of  which  is  always  somewhat 
weak.  These  negatives  might  be  sent  down  to  the  ground  by  the  cable 
which  holds  the  balloon  captive  ;  and  in  a  laboratory  waggon  several  men 
could,  in  ten  minutes,  get  fifty  or  even  more  enlarged  punts  from  them. 
All  this  would  be  the  more  easy  that  the  handling  of  all  the  necessary 
apparatus  now  requires  no  previous  apprenticeship.  This  is  the  great 
advantage  that  I  see  in  these  aerial  experiments,  and  which  induces  me 
to  make  repeated  ascents,  and  to  seek  after  new  improvements.  I  hope 
shortly  to  discover  still  more  useful  improvements. 
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Apropos  of  the  fading  of  colours  under  the  action  of  sunlight,  a 
correspondent  of  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic  gives  a  rather 
curious  instance  of  a  room  with  two  windows,  one  admitting  the  light 
of  the  morning,  the  other  of  the  afternoon  sun.  The  room  is  papered 
with  a  paper  having  a  rather  delicate  ground  colour,  the  result  being 
that  the  ground  of  the  paper  on  the  two  walls  on  which  the  sun  falls 
have  bleached  quite  white,  while  the  other  two  walls  have  retained 
their  original  freshness,  the  result  being  that  the  walls  are  white 
and  coloured  alternately. 


The  Journal  de  V Industrie  Photographic  says  that  four  persons  have 
been  discovered  issuing  postage  stamps  forged  by  means  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  They  obtained  a  negative  gelatine  plate  by  contact  printing 
in  a  printing  frame  from  a  stamp.  From  this  gelatine  negative  they 
then  printed  upon  chromated  gum  paper,  rolled  the  copies  with 
the  required  fatty  ink,  and  developed  with  acidulated  water.  These 
prints  were  then  gummed  at  the  back,  and  were  then  ready  for  use. 
In  this  way  the  forgers  prepared  100  sheets  of  100  stamps  each. 


Steel  is  composed  of  a  conglomerate  of  crystals,  upon  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  which  are  based  estimates  of  the  quality  of  the  steel.  Well, 
recently,  according  to  the  Progr'es  Photographic,  Mr.  Wedding  was 
making  an  examination  of  this  sort,  and  heated  the  steel  to  a  white 
heat ;  then,  as  he  could  not  examine  it  microscopically  in  that  state, 
he  photographed  it,  and  then  examined  the  negative  so  obtained  by 
the  microscope. 

■ - — - - — - 

^Foreign  (ttomspontience. 


NOTES  FROM  CALIFORNIA. 

California,  the  State  that  boasts  of  having  within  its  bounds  the 
wonderful  Yosemite  Valley,  the  big  trees  of  Mariposa  and  Santa  Cruz, 
the  Palace  Hotel,  and  last,  but  not  least,  “  the  glorious  climate  ”  itself,  is 
not  behind  other  parts  of  the  world  as  regards  its  exponents  of  the 
modern  black  art. 

Perhaps  the  leading  photographer  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  Mr.  Taber, 
who  occupies  roomy  and  handsomely  fitted-up  “parlours”  on  the  top 
floors  of  the  building  situated  at  the  corner  of  Market-street  and  Mont- 
gomery-street,  San  Francisco.  In  addition  to  this  establishment,  Mr. 
Taber  has  two  branches  in  British  colonies,  one  being  in  Sydney,  N.S.W., 
the  other  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  where  the  writer  has  seen  them. 
Mr.  Taber  divides  his  attention  between  the  portrait  and  landscape 
departments  of  his  profession,  and  has  managed  in  the  course  of  his 
successful  career  to  take  the  “counterfeit  presentments”  of  nearly  all 
the  “big  guns  ”  who  have  from  time  to  time  visited  the  Golden  Gate.  In 
his  “parlour”  are  to  be  noticed  good  portraits  of  Archibald  Forbes, 
G.  A.  Sala,  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Marquis  of  Lome,  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
Lord  Ronald  Gower,  &c.,  besides  many  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  the 
Great  Republic,  from  General  Grant  downwards.  In  short,  it  seems  to 
be  the  fashion  for  all  globe  trotters  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  Taber  whilst 
staying  in  San  Francisco.  But  it  is  in  the  landscape  department  that 
we  think  Mr.  Taber  most  distinguishes  himself.  Both  he  and  the  firm 
of  Watkins  &  Co.,  whose  sale  rooms  are  located  in  the  Palace  Hotel 
building,  have  taken  many  beautiful  views  of  Pacific  Coast  scenery. 
Amongst  the  most  noticeable  are,  of  course,  those  of  the  Yosemite  with 
its  towering  rocks  and  lonely  waterfalls,  the  giants  of  the  Mariposa 
forests,  the  scenery  of  the  Columbia  river  and  the  geysers  and  terraces  of 
the  Yellowstone  region.  Their  catalogues  contain  many  other  interesting 
subjects,  such  as  the  ruins  of  old  Spanish  or  Mexican  mission  churches, 
of  which  there  are  so  many  scattered  throughout  California,  the  Seal 
Rocks  at  Cliff  House,  the  Lick  Observatory  with  its  huge  telescope,  the 
Hotel  del  Monte  at  Monterey,  and  views  of  the  country  surrounding  Los 
Angeles,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  that  land  of  “  booms  ”  of 
oranges  and  grapes. 

Besides  these  gentlemen,  it  is  but  fair  to  mention  that  there  are 
several  other  artists  whose  work  deserves  to  be  spoken  of.  Bradley  & 
Rulofsen,  Morse,  and  the  “Elite  Photographic  Company,”  appear  to 
turn  out  first-class  specimens  of  portraiture.  Their  subjects  are 
generally  well  posed  and  lighted  and  the  prints  clear.  As  elsewhere, 
their  studios  are  for  the  most  part  to  be  found  perched  away  on  the  top 
of  a  five  or  six-story  high  building  and  are  reached  from  the  street  by  an 
elevator.  As  regards  the  internal  fitting  up  of  their  parlours,  they  are 
considerably  behind  the  leading  photographers  of  New  York  City  or  of 
the  principal  European  towns,  but  the  writer  was  not  struck  with  any¬ 
thing  peculiar  or  calling  for  remark  with  regard  to  their  general  mode  of 
working  the  business. 

From  a  photographic  point  of  view,  the  climate  of  California  has  both 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  Along  the  whole  of  this  coast  fogs  are 
very  frequent  during  both  the  mornings  and  evenings.  This  renders 
outside  work  disagreeable,  or  at  least  renders  the  taking  of  distant  land¬ 
scapes  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  and  frequently  an  impossibility. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  however,  the  veil  of  fog  lifts,  and  then 


the  sky  overhead  is  of  a  clear  blue  and  generally  without  a  speck  of  cloud 
to  be  seen  above  the  horizon.  This  is,  therefore,  the  best  part  of  the  day 
for  photographing,  and  owing  to  the  clearness  and  rarity  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  especially  in  the  interior  portions  of  the  State,  very  fine  negatives 
of  distant  mountain  scenery  are  obtainable.  The  rainy  season  in 
California  extends  from  about  the  end  of  November  until  the  middle  of 
April.  During  the  rest  of  the  year,  or  for  about  seven  months  out  of  the 
twelve,  not  a  drop  of  rain  falls;  strong  winds  are  prevalent,  and  one 
would  fancy  that  outdoor  operators  would  need  to  provide  themselves 
with  a  supply  of  stones  or  other  weights  in  order  to  “  anchor”  or  tether 
their  cameras  and  prevent  the  same  from  blowing  away.  The  6ky  being 
generally  so  clear,  ihe  same  fine  cloud  effects  cannot  be  got  as  are 
obtained  to  fill  up  the  picture  in  Britain.  Another  defect  from  an 
artistic  standpoint  is  the  treelessness  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  the 
monotony  of  the  foliage  in  those  parts  where  the  redwood  trees  flourish. 
There  are  huge  stretches  of  land  here  absolutely  barren  and  devoid  of 
vegetable  life,  or  clothed  only  with  scrub,  but  here  and  there  one  comes 
across  a  patch  of  the  native  Californian  oak.  These  are  rugged  and 
picturesque  in  form,  and,  where  they  occur,  lend  a  charm  to  the  land¬ 
scape,  but  on  the  whole  the  scenery  is  bare  and  monotonous. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  dry  plate,  amateur  photography  has  become 
a  craze  here  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  on  a  bright,  sunny 
Saturday  or  Sunday  (there  is  no  Sunday  law  in  California)  one  may  meet 
any  number  of  camera-laden  persons  in  the  Golden  Gate  Park  or  in 
China  Town,  endeavouring  to  take  some  favourite  “  bit,”  or  else  down  at 
the  wharves  trying  to  get  instantaneous  pictures  of  the  large  ferry- 
passenger  steamers,  with  their  overhead  beam  engines,  that  pass  quickly 
to  and  fro  over  the  bay  between  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  City  on  the 
other  side.  W.  F.  "Wilson. 
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Ashford’s  Patent  Camera  Stand. 

At  the  Birmingham  Convention  the  number  and  variety  of  camera 
stands,  whether  in  active  employment  in  the  hands  o  Ithe  members 
during  their  excursions,  or  placed  on  exhibition  among  the  apparatus 
in  the  Masonic  Hall,  was  legion. 

The  patent  stand  of  J.  Ashford,  179,  Aston-road,  Birmingham, 
which  we  have  since  had  occasion  to  subject  to  the  test  of  actual 
practice,  differs  from  any  others  we  have  previously  seen,  inasmuch 
as  a  species  of  compound  triangulation  has  been  adopted  in  its 
construction. 


The  construction  of  the  stand  is  shown  in  the  above  cut.  For  its 
lightness  it  is  a  marvel  of  strength  and  rigidity. 


Convention  Groups. 

Mr.  John  Collier,  Photographer  to  the  Queen,  Birmingham,  has 
favoured  us  with  prints  from  his  negatives  of  the  group  of  members 
taken  on  the  last  day  of  the  Convention.  They  are  three  in  number, 
one  being  on  a  15  x  12  plate,  the  others  being  12  x  10  inches.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  dullness  of  the  weather  at  the  time,  and  the  length  of 
exposure  consequently  necessary,  Mr.  Collier’s  pictures  are  master¬ 
pieces  of  photographic  art.  The  large  one  in  particular  ought  to 
be  in  the  possession  of  every  one  who  desires  to  have  admirable 
and  characteristic  likenesses  of  the  various  members  who  sat  or  stood 
in  front  of  his  camera. 

Mr.  William  Cobb,  of  Woolwich,  sends  us  two  prints,  also  from 
15  x  12  negatives.  These,  like  the  preceding,  form  excellent  me¬ 
mentoes  of  the  auspicious  event. 
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Mr.  T.  Scotton,  of  Derby,  also  favours  us  with  a  group  taken  by 
biin  on  an  x  plate,  executed  in  his  usual  good  style. 

In  all  these  the  various  likenesses  are  so  good  as  to  be  immediately 
recognised. 


Introduction  to  the  Science  and  Practice  of  PiiOTOGRAriiY. 

By  Chapman  Jones.  London  :  Iliffe  &  Son,  98,  Fleet-street. 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  treatises  on  photography  that  we  have 
had  occasion  to  notice  for  some  time.  It  contains  twenty-four  chap¬ 
ters  and  an  appendix.  Previous  to  entering  upon  the  practical  part 
of  his  subject,  Mr.  Jones  devotes  a  few  chapters  to  historical  matters, 
following  these  with  others  on  the  chemical  action  of  light,  air  and  its 
compounds — hydrogen,  water,  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  ozone,  acids, 
potassium,  sodium,  and  kindred  topics.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to 
various  organic  compounds ;  and  the  subject  of  lenses,  cameras,  nega¬ 
tive  taking,  printing,  &c.,  is  gone  into  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
fulness.  The  work  contains  278  pages  and  sells  at  2s.  6 d. 

-  ♦  - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATION  S  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  10,864. — “An  Improved  Syphon.”  W.  H.  Warner — Dated  July  27, 
1888. 

No.  10,865. — “Improvements  in  the  Construction  of  Supports  for  Photo¬ 
graphic  Pictures,  Plates,  or  Films,  while  under  Manipulation.”  W.  II. 
Warner.— Dated  July  27,  1888. 

No.  11,134. — “Improvements  in  Holders,  Clips,  or  Easels,  for  Photographs, 
Mirrors,  Photograph  Frames,  Cards,  and  other  Articles.”  H.  Whitfield. — 
Dated  August  1,  1888. 

No.  11,142. — “A  New  Form  of  Camera  Microscope,  styled  a  ( Lucernal  Camera 
Microscope  and  Cosmoramic  Lantern.’”  H.  Porter. — Dated  August  1,  1888. 

PATENTS  ON  WHICH  RENEWAL  FEES  HAVE  BEEN  PAID. 

Fourth  Year's  Fee  Paid. 

No.  6688. — “Cameras.”  S.  D.  McKellen. — Dated  1884. 

No.  8463. — “Cameras.”  S,  D.  McKellen. — Dated  1884. 

Tenth  Year's  Fee  Paid. 

No.  2800. — “Photo-chemical  Printing.”  W.  Willis,  jun. — Dated  1878. 

SPECIFICATION  PUBLISHED. 

1887. 

No.  12,521. — “Filins  for  Photography.”  J.  Brown. — Price  4 d. 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Improvements  in  the  Preparation  of  Films  for  Photographic  Purposes 
in  Monochrome  or  Polychrome. 

No.  12,521.  Joseph  Brown,  Cluny-lodge,  London-street,  Norbiton, 
Kingston-cn-Thames. — September  15,  1887. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  preparation  of  gelatine  and  other  flexible  gums  on 
a  temporary  flexible  support  or  basis,  which  temporary  support  is  finally 
removed  after  the  photographic  image  has  been  obtained,  either  in  its  mono¬ 
chromatic  condition  or  after  colours  have  been  applied,  and  then  transferred  to 
a  rigid  support,  such  as  card,  glass,  wood,  or  any  other  suitable  material. 

The  manner  in  which  I  carry  out  my  invention  is  as  follows : — I  take  a  sheet 
of  paper  or  other  suitable  flexible  material,  on  this  flexible  material  I  lay  a 
coating  of  gelatine  rendered  insoluble,  when  dry  I  lay  another  coating  of  liquid 
caoutchouc  or  indiarubber,  to  which  I  add  a  mineral  oil,  or  grease,  or  wax  ; 
when  dry  I  then  coat  with  a  solution  of  cotton  wool  that  has  been  prepared 
with  acid  and  dissolved  in  etheral  alcohol ;  after  this  is  dry  I  again  coat  it  with 
a  solution  of  gelatine,  either  clear  or  coloured,  and  on  the  surface  of  this  layer 
of  gelatine  I  place  a  layer  of  bromide  of  silver  emulsion.  1  sometimes  omit  this 
thin  layer  of  gelatine,  and  place  the  bromide  of  silver  emulsion  direct  on  the 
preparation  of  the  dissolved  cotton  wool  as  above.  The  prepared  bromide 
emulsion  surface  is  ready  to  receive  the  monochromatic  photographic  image  ; 
I  proceed  for  the  polychromatic  to  place  colours  at  the  surface  of  the  mono¬ 
chromatic  image  before  removing  the  film  of  gelatine  and  gums  from  its  flexible 
support ;  after  tbe  colours  are  dry  I  proceed  to  transfer  the  film  on  to  a  rigid 
support  and  then  remove  the  flexible  temporary  support. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  my  said 
invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  declare  that 
what  I  claim  is  : — The  process  herein  mentioned  in  the  preparation  of  gelatinous 
films  for  photographic  purposes  in  monochrome  or  in  polychrome,  as  herein  set 
forth. 


An  Improved  Process  of  Transferring  Phototypes  to  Lithographic 

Stones. 

No.  7556.  Otto  Krebs,  Pittsburg,  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania,  United  States  of 
America. — May  22,  1888. 

My  invention  relates  to  an  improved  process  of  transferring  phototypes  to 
lithographic  stones,  and  it  consists  in  printing  an  image  by  means  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  negative  upon  a  plate  which  has  been  suitably  prepared  to  receive  the 
image,  then  taking  an  impression  from  the  plate  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  which 
has  been  saturated  in  a  solution  of  gelatine,  chloride  of  calcium,  glycerine, 
chromate  of  alum,  and  water,  and  then  the  impression  so  taken  on  the  paper 
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from  the  plate  is  transferred  to  a  lithographic  ‘  tone,  all  of  which  will  be  more 
fully  described  hereinafter. 

A  photograph  is  taken  of  the  object  the  image  or  likeness  of  which  is  to  lx; 
transferred  to  the  lithographic  stone.  A  plate  of  any  suitable  material  is  then 
taken  and  coated  upon  one  side  with  a  solution  of  the  proper  consistency,  com¬ 
posed  of  albumen,  soluble  glass,  and  filtered  water.  The  plate  is  dried 
having  been  coated  with  this  solution,  and  is  then  washed  for  about  thirty 
minutes  with  filtered  water  and  again  left  to  dry.  After  having  lxm-n  dried  the 
second  time  the  plate  is  exposed  to  a  heat  of  about  15'  It.  for  a  suitable  length 
of  time,  and  is  then  given  a  second  coat  with  a  solution  of  gelatine,  bichromate 
ot  potash,  bichromate  of  ammonium,  alum,  and  filtered  water,  and  i 
exposed  to  a  temperature  of  about  45''  R.  to  become  heated. 

The  plate  thus  prepared  is  exposed  to  the  light  under  the  photographic 
negative,  and,  after  having  remained  exposed  to  tile  light  passing  through  the 
negative  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  make  the  desired  impression,  the  : 
again  washed  with  water  containing  ammonia  and  alum.  The  is  then 
removed  to  a  lithographic  press  and  inked  in  with  a  roller  in  the  usual  manner ; 
the  ink  used  for  this  purpose  consists  of  wax,  tallow,  resin,  mastU  -  varnish, 
and  lampblack. 

A  sheet  of  paper  of  suitable  size  is  then  saturated  in  a  solution  of  u-n  parts 
of  gelatine,  five  parts  of  chloride  of  calcium,  two  parts  of  glycerine,  five  j  arts 
of  chromate  of  alum,  and  water  enough  to  give  the  solution  the  proper  eon* 
sistency.  After  the  paper  has  been  dried  it  is  moistened  in  a  weak  solution  of 
water  and  tannin  to  harden  it  and  to  prevent  it  from  sticking.  The  sheet  of 
paper  is  then  placed  upon  the  plate  in  the  lithographic  press  and  tl 
the  plate  impressed  upon  the  paper.  The  impression  thus  obtaim 
ferred  to  a  suitably  prepared  lithographic  stone,  ami  the  work  on  the  Btone  is 
dampened  with  water  containing  a  little  muriatic  acid.  Then  the  rione  is 
covered  with  a  thin  solution  of  gum  arabic,  left  to  dry  an  hour  or  two,  v 
is  inked  with  printers’  ink,  and  is  ready  for  the  lithographic  press,  to  be  printed 
from  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  preparation  of  the  plate  is  conceded  to  be  old,  and  no  invention  is 
claimed  for  this  part  of  the  process. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  my  said 
invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  d<  lure  that  wh  a 
I  claim  is  : — The  process  of  transferring  phototypes  to  lithograph! : 
sisting  in,  first,  taking  a  photograph  of  the  object ;  second,  printing  the  ; 
graphic  image  of  the  negative  upon  a  plate  which  has  been  suitably  prepare  i  ; 
third,  taking  an  impression  from  the  plate  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  which  has 
been  saturated  with  a  solution  of  gelatine,  chloride  of  calcium,  gly 
chromate  of  alum,  and  water ;  and,  fourth,  transferring  the  impression  lroai 
the  prepared  paper  to  the  lithographic  stone,  substantially  as  set  forth. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

The  Iron  Room,  Stroud  Green, 
ilasomc  Hall,  Cooper-st.,Manchstr. 
Sykes's  Restaurant,  33,  Victoria-st. 
The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  boltou. 
Queen’s  Hotel,  Clifton. 

7,  14  . . 

"  14 . 

j'  11 . 

"  15 . 

Bristol  and  W.  of  Eng.  Amateur 

,,  15 . 

Bury  . 

,,  15 . 

Star  Hotel,  Deansgatc. 

5,  &t.  Annrew-equare. 

,,  15 . 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Club . 

,,  15 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street, E.C. 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

”  16 . 

London  and  Provincial . 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday  night,  August  2,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above 
Association,  held  at  the  Masons  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London,  Mr.  J.  Traill 
Taylor  presided. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  exhibited  a  print  which  caused  some  amusement,  repre¬ 
senting  a  scene  in  the  bedroom  of  an  hotel  at  Birmingham  in  which  two  persons 
were  engaged  in  pulling  oil  the  top-boots  of  a  member  ol  the  Convention,  tbe 
said  boots  having  been  so  soaked  with  water  during  the  day  that  he  could  not 
get  them  off  himself. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  picture  suggested  a  scene  in  the  Inqui¬ 
sition,  with  two  men  torturing  a  victim  upon  the  rack. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  exhibited  a  15x12  print  representing  a  group  of  membe  r-  of 
the  Convention. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  another  Convention  group  picture,  but  of  smaller 
size,  taken  by  Mr.  Scotton. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  exhibited  a  number  of  photographs  taken  during 
the  Convention  at  Birmingham  by  means  of  a  detective  camera. 

The  Chairman  said  that  at  Netherton,  a  village  under  which  then  had  been 
a  serious  subsidence  of  land,  the  photographic  visitors  wire  more  than  u-ualK 
impeded  in  their  work  by  the  tagrag  and  bobtail  elements  which  crowded 
around  them.  He  exhibited  a  photograph  of  himself  thus  sunounde  1 
was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Smith. 

The  Hox.  Secretary  said  that  at  Coventry  the  children  followed  the  ] 
graphic  visitors  perseveringly,  in  the  full  belief  that  they  were  conjurers  about 
to  give  a  street  performance. 

Mr  Kerr  exhibited  Convention  pictures  taken  with  his  detective  camera. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman  it  was  agreed  that  transparencies  should 
be  taken  by  those  who  possessed  Convention  negatives,  and  that  at  a  future 
meeting  of  the  Association  they  should  be  exhibited  by  the  aid  of  the  optical 

lantern.  „  , 

Mr.  H.  M.  Hastings,  one  of  the  delegates  of  the  Association  to  the  Conven¬ 
tion  said  that  the  meeting  at  Birmingham  had  been  socially  successful,  that 
the  welcome  had  been  most  hearty,  and  that  about  two  hundred  and  filty 
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members  attended.  There  was  a  good  exhibition  of  pictures  and  apparatus, 
and  the  Hon.  Secretary  deserved  warm  thanks  for  the  large  amount  of  work  he 
had  performed  in  connexion  with  the  gathering. 

Mr.  Wellington,  as  the  second  delegate,  could  but  say  “ditto”  to  the 
report  of  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Cembrano,  as  the  third  delegate,  said  that  Messrs.  Hastings  and 
Wellington  had  exhausted  the  subject,  leaving  him  nothing  to  add.  The  next 
meeting  of  the  Convention  would  be  in  London,  where  he  hoped  that  provincial 
photographers  would  receive  the  same  excellent  treatment  that  recent  visitors 
had  received  at  Birmingham. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw  had  no  doubt  that  such  would  be  the  case,  and  that 
the  attendance  of  provincial  members  next  year  will  be  large  ;  they  were 
delighted  when  London  was  selected  for  the  1889  meeting.  He  thought  that 
the  holding  of  the  meeting  in  London  would  give  an  additional  great  impetus 
to  the  Convention.  He  hoped  that  every  one  interested  in  photography  would 
attend. 

Mr.  Cooke  was  surprised  that  at  the  Convention  Dr.  Hill  Norris  had  not 
given  the  formulie  of  his  new  dry  collodion  process. 

The  Chairman  said  Dr.  Norris  had,  even  by  himself,  been  recommended  not 
to  divulge  the  formulae  just  yet,  because  it  would  destroy  the  foreign  patents 
for  which  application  had  been  made,  but  he  would  reveal  all  about  the  process 
soon,  perhaps  to  the  Birmingham  Photographic  Society,  of  which  he  was  Presi¬ 
dent.  Some  of  the  plates  had  been  sent  to  Mr.  Collier,  of  Birmingham,  to 
expose  in  competition  with  gelatine  plates,  and  when  developed  by  Dr.  Hill 
Norris  were  found  to  be  fully  exposed. 

Mr.  William  England  sat  at  Mr.  Collier’s  in  an  excellent  light  for  two 
pictures  on  Dr.  Hill  Norris’s  plates,  which  were  exposed  for  seven  and  ten 
seconds  respectively ;  with  gelatine  plates  three  seconds  would  have  been 
ample.  The  lens  had  a  large  aperture.  The  operator  said  that  the  plates 
never  worked  well  with  the  same  short  exposure  as  gelatine. 

Mr.  Cembrano  said  that  foreign  journals  had  published  that  Albrecht,  of 
Munich,  claimed  to  have  produced  orthochromatic  collodion  dry  plates  as 
sensitive  as  ordinary  gelatine  plates ;  Dr.  Eder  had  tested  them  and  reported 
that  the  claim  was  sustained  by  the  facts. 

Mr.  W.  England  used  to  apply  a  pyrogallol  preservative  to  his  washed  col¬ 
lodion  plates  overnight  and  expose  them  next  day  ;  the  plan  answered  well. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  many  years  ago  pyro  and  beer  were  used  in 
Edinburgh  as  a  preservative  for  collodion  dry  plates.  Dr.  Hill  Norris’s  cele¬ 
brated  dry  plates  of  years  ago  were  preserved  with  gum. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  had  used  those  plates  many  years  ago  on  board  the 
Great  Eastern  in  one  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  expeditions,  and  they  worked 
well.  Mr.  Carey  Lea  wrote  in  high  terms  of  gum  as  a  preservative. 

Mr.  Cobb  had  found  Dr.  Hill  Norris’s  plates  of  former  days  to  be  very  good. 

Mr.  W.  England  had  never  yet  known  a  collodion  dry  plate  which  after  a 
fortnight’s  keeping  would  give  an  undeteriorated  negative. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  some  of  Dr.  Hill  Norris’s  early  dry  plates  had 
kept  well  for  many  years. 

Mr.  W.  England  stated  that  once  Mr.  Warnerke  made  an  excellent  collodion 
emulsion  with  which  he  (Mr.  England)  had  taken  hundreds  of  pictures  in  the 
last  Paris  Exhibition,  preparing  the  plates  the  night  before  use.  He  made 
duplicate  exposures,  developing  one  set  soon  after  exposure,  the  other  set  he 
brought  to  London,  but  they  had  spoilt  by  keeping,  and  on  development  he 
could  not  save  a  single  picture. 

The  Chairman  said  that  a  proper  preservative  should  have  two  functions, 
namely,  that  of  acting  as  an  organifier  and  also  as  a  varnish,  and  if  the  sub¬ 
stance  used  would  not  act  as  a  varnish  the  plate  was  bound  to  deteriorate  by 
keeping. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  exhibited  a  basket  knapsack  which  he  had  found 
useful  in  travelling ;  in  towns  it  could  be  used  as  a  small  portmanteau.  Mr. 
England  had  first  been  the  means  of  calling  his  attention  to  the  value  of  basket- 
work  for  the  protection  of  apparatus  and  glass  vessels  when  travelling. 

Mr.  White  exhibited  an  elaborately  constructed  gun  camera  made  to  the 
designs  of  an  amateur ;  it  was  intended  for  the  photographing  of  birds  upon 
the  wing. 

SHEFFIELD  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Club,  8,  Fitzalan- 
square,  on  Friday,  August  3.  The  President,  Dr.  T.  H.  Morton,  occupied  the 
chair.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  a  ballot 
was  held,  and  the  following  were  elected  members  of  the  Club  : — Messrs.  Albert 
Oakes,  Frederic  Stubbs,  George  H.  Whittaker,  and  William  Johnson. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Rawson  exhibited  some  very  fine  photographs,  including  a  number 
of  stereoscopic  views. 

Dr.  Morton  also  showed  some  very  good  pictures. 

The  subject  for  the  evening,  Printing  and  Toning,  was  then  dealt  with. 
The  Chairman,  in  a  very  lucid  and  concise  manner,  explained  the  processes, 
and  afterwards  gave  a  practical  demonstration  in  toning. 

Mr.  G.  T.  W.  Newsholme,  M.P.S.,  also  gave  a  demonstration  with  the 
ammonium  sulphocyanate  bath. 

■ - ♦ - 
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August  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France. — Good  News 
for  Photographers  and  Amateurs  dwelling  in  Hot  Climates  :  Hot 
Development  Possible.  —  Brown  Tint  for  Platinum  Proofs.  — 
Presentation  of  Mr.  Ackland’s  Photographic  Exposure  Scale. 
—  Presentation  of  Mr.  Gotz’s  “  Volute  ”  Shutter.  —  M.  Audra 
on  Hydroquinone  Development.  —  A  Photographic  Congress  in 
Formation. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  France  held  their  monthly  meeting  on 
Friday  evening  last,  the  3rd  instant,  M.  Bardy  in  the  chair. 


M.  Chamussy,  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Mennons,  made  a  very  interesting 
communication  on  the  development  of  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  plates 
in  hot  solutions.  This  is  how  it  came  about.  Mr.  Mennons,  finding  he 
had  a  large  stock  of  old  plates — at  the  least,  said  he,  six  years  old — 
determined  to  experiment  upon  their  keeping  qualities,  and  exposed 
upon  a  landscape,  but  could  not  obtain  an  image,  however  long  the  plate 
remained  in  the  developer.  After  many  trials,  he  at  last  determined  to 
heat  his  developing  solution,  and  was  agreeably  surprised  to  lind  that 
the  gelatine  held  well  to  the  plate,  and  that  the  image  came  out  very 
well  indeed.  In  the  hope  that  this  method  of  development  would  render 
great  service  to  amateurs  and  the  profession  who  reside  in  hot  climates, 
he  continued  his  experiments,  and  he  is  now  convinced  that  not  only  old 
preparations,  but  fresh-made  plates,  can  be  developed  in  hot  solutions. 
M.  Chamussy  informed  the  Society  that  Mr.  Mennons  simply  plunged  the 
plate  to  be  developed  into  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  alum  and  allowed  it 
to  remain  a  few  minutes,  and  then  developed  it  in  the  usual  manner, 
only  the  solutions  are  heated.  The  specimens  sent  by  Mr.  Mennons  were 
very  good  indeed ;  no  signs  whatever  of  fog ;  image  brilliant  on  clear 
glass. 

An  active  discussion  ensued  as  to  how  and  why  the  gelatine  became 
horny,  and  so  permitted  the  use  of  hot  solutions.  Some  said  that  almost 
all  manufacturers  of  gelatine  added  alum  to  their  product  in  order  to 
clear  it ;  that  was  the  cause  of  its  becoming  insoluble  by  age.  This  was 
refuted  by  the  remark  that  gelatine,  as  purchased  from  the  maker,  could 
be  kept  for  ages.  It  only  became,  it  appears,  insoluble  in  presence  of 
the  silver  salts,  Ac.  Another  cause  might  be  that  the  plate  maker  may 
have  added  alum  to  his  emulsion  to  prevent  frilling.  The  plates  liaving 
been  kept,  as  Mr.  Mennons  certified,  for  about  or  over  six  years,  could 
withstand,  not  this  fiery,  but  this  hot  ordeal ;  but  how  a  newly-made 
plate  coming  from  England  (an  Ilford  plate,  said  Mr.  Mennons)  could 
resist  a  hot  solution  simply  by  plunging  it  into  a  solution  of  alum 
appeared  a  joke  to  all  who  did  not  know  Mr.  Mennons,  and  condemned 
the  process  as  unsafe,  without  having  the  intention  to  make  a  trial  to 
convince  themselves.  I  would  say  to  such  unbelievers,  go  home  and 
try  for  yourselves,  and  if  you  are  too  timorous  to  plunge  the  plate  into 
the  hot  developer  when  taken  out  of  the  alum  solution,  rather  allow  the 
plate  to  dry.  It  may  now  be  laid  into  the  hot  developer  with  a  much 
greater  certainty  that  the  film  will  stand  than  if  the  experiment  were  tried 
upon  a  plate  simply  soaked  in  an  alum  solution  and  developed  imme¬ 
diately.  What  a  boon,  not  only  to  the  Colonies,  but  also  in  hot  weather 
to  operators  in  fear  of  frilling !  If  hot  solutions  can  be  employed  with 
impunity,  Mr.  Mennons  will  then  receive  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  community  for  having  liberally  given  his  ideas  to  all.  Perhaps 
had  he  made  it  a  trade  secret,  to  be  paid  for,  it  would  have  obtained 
greater  attention. 

A  communication  wras  made  to  the  Society  on  the  means  of  obtaining 
a  brown  photographic-colour  on  platinum  prints.  The  author  obtained 
this  result  by  means  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  M.  Chardon  said  he 
could  not  sanction  the  use  of  this  salt,  as  no  one  could  guarantee  the 
unalterability  of  platinum  proofs  so  toned.  “I  believe,”  said  he,  “  that 
amalgamation  takes  place  to  the  prejudice  of  the  platinum.” 

An  album  of  photographic  landscapes,  taken  on  the  borders  of  the 
Marne,  was  presented  as  a  donation  to  the  Society  by  M.  Vieulle. 

Professor  Stebbing  then  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows  : — 

“  Gentlemen, — During  my  last  visit  to  London  I  had  the  occasion  to 
hear  of  Mr.  Ackland’s  photographic  exposure  scale.  I  had  the  pleasure 
to  meet  this  gentleman,  who  kindly  presented  me  writh  a  specimen, 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  lay  before  and  explain  to  my  colleagues.  In 
the  first  place,  I  must  explain  to  the  Society  that  Mr.  Stanley  invented 
and  patented  a  new  actinometer,  in  the  which,  instead  of  employing 
paper  covered  or  coated  with  chloride  of  silver  in  order  to  judge  of  the 
actinism  of  light,  this  gentleman  employs  a  paper  impregnated  with 
nitrite  of  potash.  This  sensitised  paper  is  held  in  a  small  metallic  box, 
not  unlike  a  watch  case.  On  one  of  the  edges  of  the  said  box  is  a  square 
space,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  hole  through  which  the  paper  can  be 
seen.  Around  this  hole  is  painted  the  maximum  tint  which  the  paper 
can  attain  by  exposure  to  light.  By  pulling  out  the  band,  a  fresh  piece 
of  prepared  paper  comes  under  the  hole.  The  operator,  watch  in  hand, 
notes  the  length  of  time  it  takes  for  the  paper  to  attain  the  colour  of  the 
type  beside  it.  The  operator  has  a  base  to  work  upon,  for  if  in  the 
morning  the  actinometer  paper  takes  ten  seconds  to  arrive  at  the  given 
tint,  and  twenty  seconds  to  mark  the  same  in  the  afternoon,  he  naturally 
says,  ‘  The  light  is  much  more  feeble  now  than  in  the  morning ;  I  must 
expose  more/  Ac.  I  must  say  that  I  regret  not  to  have  one  of  Stanley’s 
patent  actinometers  in  order  to  show  its  working.  Mr.  Ackland,  thinking 
to  render  service,  went  to  work  to  compile  a  table  or  scale  of  exposures  to 
be  used  with  Stanley’s  actinometer,  and  I  may  say  that  the  one  is  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  other.  To  attain  the  correct  time  of  exposure  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  know — (1)  The  rapidity  of  the  plates  used.  I  beg  leave  here  to 
make  an  observation  that  it  would  be  well  to  compel  all  plate  makers  to 
mark  on  their  boxes  or  packets  the  sensitometric  rapidity  of  their  plates. 
Until  further  orders,  as  the  actinometer  of  Warnerke  is  the  best  known 
and  the  most  generally  used,  his  scale  shall  be  adopted.  If  the  next 
photographic  congress  can  invent  a  better,  then  will  be  the  time  to 
change.  (2)  The  actinic  power  of  light.  This  can  be  known  by  Stanley’s 
actinometer.  (3)  The  uniform  standard  number  of  the  stop  employed. 
Here  is  a  difficulty  to  be  vanquished  in  France,  to  which  I  draw  the 
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attention  of  the  Society,  not  having  a  uniform  standard  number  for 
diaphragms  as  in  England.  It  will  be  necessary  to  take  the  focal  length 
of  the  lens  employed  and  the  size  of  the  stop  to  be  used,  and  as  in 
France  every  optician  makes  his  stops  at  random  and  to  please  himself, 
here,  then,  is  the  difficulty,  which  is  not  too  great  to  be  overcome,  it  is 
true.  (4)  The  nature  and  the  illumination  of  the  object  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  must  have  attention.  Mr.  Ackland  has  given  comparative 
exposures  from  sea  and  sky — -dark  underwood  to  a  fairly-lighted  studio. 
Mr.  Ackland  has  condensed  all  this  information  in  the  little  compact 
object  now  before  you,  composed  of  three  discs  and  four  scales.  Mr. 
Ackland  is  an  expert  in  calculations.  His  tables  for  the  simplification  of 
emulsion  calculations  have  rendered  service  to  many,  and  to  myself  in 
particular,  and  I  now  draw  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  existence 
of  these  tables  ;  they  can  be  found  in  The  British  Journal  Photographic 
Almanac  for  1887.  I  must  now  return  to  my  subject.  Suppose  I  have  a 
landscape  with  a  dark  foreground  to  experiment  upon.  My  plates  are 
marked  ‘  19  Warnerke.’  I  expose  Stanley’s  paper,  and  it  gives  me  the 
maximum  of  colouration  in  ten  seconds.  The  diaphragm  of  my  lens  is 
32  U.S.  I  take  Ackland’s  exposure  scale  on  the  outward  ring.  I  see 
sensitometer  scale  I  seek,  No.  19.  On  the  blue  disc  is  marked  ‘  Acti- 
nometer  scale.’  As  Stanley’s  apparatus  gave  me  10,  I  place  this  number 
opposite  19,  and  I  prevent  the  disc  from  moving  by  placing  my  thumb 
upon  it.  As  I  employ  diaphragm  32,  I  note  this  on  the  rose  disc,  and 
bring  it  opposite  to  the  arrow  painted  on  the  blue  disc.  I  now  seek  on 
the  yellow  dial  the  mention  of  ‘  Landscape  with  dark  foreground.’  This 
I  bring  opposite  to  the  arrow  on  the  rose-coloured  disc.  The  required 
time  of  exposure  can  be  seen  by  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  long  arrow 
on  the  yellow  dial  to  the  outside  ring.  Four  seconds  is  given  as  a  correct 
exposure  under  these  circumstances.” 

The  Society  thanked  Mr.  Ackland  for  his  presentation. 

Professor  Stebbing  then  made  a  demonstration  before  the  members  of 
Mr.  Gotz’s  Yolute  Shutter.  This  instrument  was  very  much  admired  for 
its  simplicity,  and  especially  for  its  light  weight,  The  exposing  disc  is  a 
happy  thought,  and  although  its  motion  is  counteracted  on  one  side  or 
the  other  there  is  very  little  friction  to  be  overcome.* 

M.  Audra  gave  some  explanations  on  the  best  means  to  employ  hydro- 
quinone.  He  is  of  opinion  to  soak  the  plate  first  of  all  in  a  solution  of 
hydroquinone  and  then  transfer  it  to  the  composed  solution,  the  formula 
of  which  has  been  published.  A.  greater  number  of  plates  can  be  de¬ 
veloped,  and  the  image  is  more  under  control. 

M.  Parnaland  exhibited  a  great  number  of  burnt-in  photographs  on 
porcelain.  This  gentleman  informed  us  that  the  process  was  simple  in 
the  extreme,  but  as  he  did  not  divulge  his  formula  we  were  none  the 
wiser. 

The  Secretary  informed  the  members  that  the  Exhibition  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  Great  Britain  would  be  opened  on  Monday,  October  1. 

Professor  Stebbing  counselled  his  colleagues  to  take  part  in  that 
Exhibition,  which  takes  place  yearly,  and  gains  more  and  more  in  public 
favour.  A  great  advantage  is  now  offered  to  foreign  exhibitors,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  are  not  charged  for  wall  space. 

The  President  announced  to  the  members  that  the  monthly  meeting 
would  be  postponed  until  next  November. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition,  the  Ministre  du 
Commerce  et  de  l’Industrie  has  thought  well  and  good  to  convoke  an 
International  Congress  of  Photography,  and  has  named  twenty-five 
persons  to  form  a  Comite  d’ Organization.  The  choice  of  the  Minister 
has  given  great  discontent  here.  Le  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic  ex¬ 
presses  regret  that  out  of  the  twenty-five  persons  proposed  only  one 
is  a  photographer.  I  think  the  editor  might  have  said,  not  one  is  a 
photographic  portraitist.  Evidently  the  Minister  requested  some  person 
to  inform  him  of  those  most  likely  to  represent  all  the  branches  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  this  person  set  down  the  names  of  his  circle  of  acquaint¬ 
ances. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  will  now  be  called  upon  to 
name  competent  persons  for  the  congress  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
liberal  feeling  will  predominate  in  their  choice,  and  not  to  make  a  clique 
by  excluding  nearly  all  but  their  own  Committee,  with  the  Catholic  idea, 
“  Hors  Veglise  point  de  saint.”  The  want  of  an  International  Congress 
is  felt,  and  many  subjects  must  be  carefully  studied  by  the  members, 
such  as  a  standard  light,  unification  of  names  for  photographic  processes, 
a  standard  actinometer,  a  standard  set  of  diaphragms,  &c. 

The  idea  of  a  Photographic  Congress  is  not  new.  One  was  to  be  held 
at  Brussels,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Belgian  Association  of  Photo¬ 
graphers,  but  it  came  to  nothing.  Let  us  sincerely  hope  that  the  forth¬ 
coming  congress  in  Paris  will  take  place,  and  that  photography  will  be 
the  gainer.  Prof.  -E.  Stebbing. 


“  COLLODION  EMULSION  TO  BE  EXPOSED  WET  WITH 
NOTHING  ON  IT  BUT  PURE  WATER.” 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  “  Lux,”  “  a  collodion  worker  of  thirty  years’ 
standing,”  need  have  no  trouble  in  using  collodio-bromide  emulsion  wet 
and  developing  his  exposure  with  sulphate  of  iron,  as  in  the  wet-plate  days. 

*  The  Paris  correspondent  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  will  always 
be  happy  to  bring  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  any  new  invention  likely 
tp  interest  the  photographic  community. 


In  June,  18G5,  I  produced  emulsion  negatives  in  this  manner,  and 
exhibited  them  to  our  Association  in  Liverpool.  My  case  at  the  “  In¬ 
ventories,”  comprising  the  earliest  examples  of  collodio-bromide  formula?, 
contained  a  negative  of  this  kind,  taken  in  June,  1865.  This  was  removed 
to  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  remained  there  about  eighteen  months  ; 
thence  it  was  sent  to  the  Manchester  Exhibition  of  1887,  and  was  in  the 
photographic  section  for  six  months  ;  afterwards  shown  at  Nottingham 
Castle,  and  recently  at  the  Liverpool  International  Photographic  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  The  negative  had  ten  seconds’  exposure,  and  now,  working  up  the 
exposure  according  to  Platt’s  tables,  it  shows  about  the  same  time  as  an 
ordinary  Ilford  plate  of  to-day. 

All  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  take  any  collodio-bromide  emulsion,  coat 
a  cleaned  plate  with  it,  wash  until  greasiness  has  disappeared,  drain  for 
a  moment  on  blotting-paper,  and  put  into  your  dark  slide ;  ( 
according  to  requirement ;  then,  after  wetting  for  a  few  seconds  in  a  tray 
of  water,  flow  over  it  a  solution  of  thirty  grains  nitrate  of  silver  in  one 
ounce  of  distilled  water,  or  dip  it  in  a  bath  so  composed.  You  can  then 
develop  with  the  old  stock  iron  developer,  viz. : — 


Protosulphate  of  iron  .  15  grains. 

Acetic  acid .  15  minims. 

Water .  1  ounce. 


If  a  little  stronger  it  will  not  matter.  When  all  out,  wash  well,  and  Cx 
with  either  cyanide  of  potassium  or  hyposulphate  of  soda. 

I  regret  very  much  to  find  such  mystery  shrouding  the  announcement 
that  our  veteran,  Dr.  Hill  Norris,  has  discovered  (sic)  a  collodion  process 
which  may  be  used  wet  with  only  a  covering  of  water  on  the  film  when 
being  exposed.  Any  one  can  achieve  this  end  if  he  happens  to  have,  or 
cares  to  make,  the  collodio-bromide  emulsion,  and  when  used  wet  no 
preservative  is  necessary. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  B.  J.  Sayce. 

Redcross -chambers,  Liverpool,  August  4,  1888. 

[If  we  understand  aright  Dr.  Norris’s  new  process  the  plates  did  n  t 
require  wetting  before  exposure,  but  are  exposed  dnj. — Ln.[ 


“A  QUESTION  FOR  WHOLESALE  DEALERS.” 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  was  very  glad  to  see  the  letter  from  ‘‘Black  Artist”  in  last 
week’s  number  of  the  Journal,  and  quite  agree  with  him  that  the  sup¬ 
plying  of  amateurs  at  trade  prices  is  an  injustice  to  the  professional 
photographers. 

No  doubt  the  trade  with  amateurs  has  become  so  important  that  it 
pays  manufacturers  and  dealers  to  cater  to  their  requirements,  but  they 
could  do  so  without  placing  the  small  orders  received  from  them  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  larger  orders  of  the  professionals.  It  is  a  recognised 
fact  that  the  amateur  photographer  is  doing  great  damage  to  the  business 
of  the  professional,  especially  in  outdoor  work,  and  it  is  manifestly 
unfair  that  the  manufacturers  should  work  into  their  hands  to  the 
detriment  of  those  from  whom  they  have  derived  the  bulk  of  their 
business.  The  only  way  to  bring  the  makers  to  reason  will  be  for  the 
professional  photographers  to  combine,  and  deal  only  with  those  firms 
who  are  prepared  to  give  them  better  terms  than  they  give  to  amateurs. 

Reklaw. 


To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— I  am  quite  sorry  for  “Black  Artist;”  the  fact  is,  that  so  many 
of  the  real  live  professionals  have  said  so  much  about  so-called  amateurs  (  '  i 
being  in  reality  professionals  that  the  manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers 
have  taken  their  word  for  it  as  correct,  and  put  them  all  on  the  same 
terms,  viz.,  trade  terms.  Now  the  only  chance  left  for  “  Black  Artist  ” 
seems  to  be  to  adopt  an  old  dodge,  viz.,  to  buy  cheap  plates,  put  Ins  own 
label  on  them,  call  them  by  some  other  name— say  the  “  Density  plate 
or  the  “Sparkle”  plate— and  charge,  say,  eigliteenpence  for  quirter 
plates  ;  then  he  will  get  a  sure  profit.  He  must  “  crack  them  up  to  be 
able  to  sell  them,  no  doubt,  but  he  need  have  no  conscientious  scruples; 
they  will  be  quite  as  good  as  some  of  the  dearer  plates,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  photographers  who  have  more  confidence  in  a  dear  plate,  and  a 
good  name  has  often  much  to  do  with  the  sale  of  a  thing,  like  some 
weekly  publications.  It’s  the  name,  not  the  contents,  that  sells  the 
paper. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  W.  I.  Chadwick. 


ISOCHROMATISING  PLATES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  correct  an  error,  the  outcome  of 
ignorance,  in  my  letter  published  in  the  last  issue  of  your  Journal  t  In 
that  letter  I  state  the  result  of  some  experiments  with  Mr.  Ives's  pro¬ 
cess  of  staining  plates,  and  give  to  him  the  credit  of  introducing  a 
simple  and  effective  method  of  isochromatising  plates.  ^  I  find,  however, 
the  credit  of  the  process  really  belongs  to  M.  Attout  iatlfer. 

A  quotation  from  the  specification  of  the  patent  taken  out  by  Mr.  Abel, 
the  result  of  a  communication  made  bj  M.  Tailfer,  leads  as  follows  ■  — 
“When  gelatino-bromide  plates,  already  prepared,  are  available,  it  is 
sufficient  to  pour  over  the  dry  film  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  eosine,  to 
winch  alcohol  is  added.  The  plate  is  then  washed,  Ac.  Again  .  ‘  Al¬ 
though  in  what  has  preceded  only  eosine  has  been  mentioned,  it  has  to 
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be  understood  that  other  acid  or  saline  colouring  matters  ....  may  be 
included  under  the  same  generic  term.  Also,  instead  of  ammonia,  .  .  .  . 
other  alkalies  may  be  used  for  the  purpose.” 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  the  credit  of  the  process  wrongly  attri¬ 
buted  by  me  to  Mr.  Ives  actually  belongs  to  M.  Tailfcr. 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation  for  the  publication  of  this  letter,— I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  E.  H.  Howlett. 

Hull,  August  G. 


“THE  INTERNATIONAL  ANNUAL  OF  ANTHONY’S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  BULLETIN.” 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Early  in  the  year — or,  at  all  events,  some  months  ago — Mr. 
Harrison,  the  co- editor  of  the  above-mentioned  annual,  wrote  to  me 
asking  the  favour  of  an  article  from  me  for  that  publication.  I  com¬ 
plied  with  his  desire,  and  at  the  same  time  asked  for  a  proof  before 
publishing.  A  proof  was  sent  from  New  York  early  in  May  ;  I  corrected 
it,  and  returned  it  at  once.  The  other  day  I  bought  a  copy  of  the  book, 
turned  to  my  own  article,  and  was  surprised  and  a  little  annoyed  to  find 
that  it  had  been  “  cut  down  ”  without  my  permission,  and  after  forwarding 
me  a  full  proof.  Now  most  editors,  under  similar  circumstances,  would 
have  asked  my  permission  to  take  such  liberties,  or,  not  liking  the  article, 
would  either  have  returned  the  article  or  thrown  it  into  the  waste-paper 
basket — either  of  these  would  have  suited  me. 

I  quite  expect  the  editor  will  say  that  the  portion  expunged  was  “  too 
straight;”  nevertheless  it  teas  true,  and  about  the  only  bit  of  “  cookery- 
book”  information  in  the  article.  However,  I  have  read  the  preface, 
noted  the  fifth  paragraph,  and  made  up  my  mind  accordingly  (at  any 
rate,  for  the  present). — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  W.  I.  Chadwick. 


To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  apologise  for  the  delay  in  issue  of 
the  “  New  Summer  Annual  ?” 

Shipments  are  being  made  by  almost  every  steamer  from  New  York, 
but  the  stormy  weather  of  July  has  delayed  the  vessels,  and  the  large 
number  of  copies  specially  ordered  has  almost  prevented  the  book  from 
being  placed  as  yet  on  public  sale. 

It  is  intended  to  present  all  contributors  with  a  specially-bound  copy 
in  cloth,  so  that  I  must  ask  them  to  kindly  wait  a  little  longer. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  W.  Jerome  Harrison. 

3G5,  Lodge-road,  Hockley,  Birmingham. 

— - - - 4- - - - 

lExctjange  OToIumiL 


*„.*  No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column  ; 
hut  none  will  be  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
who  specify  their  requirements  as  “  anything  useful  ”  will  therefore  understand 
the  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 


Will  exchange  a  forty-eiglit-incli  roadster  bicycle  for  a  No.  3  Ross’  portable  sym¬ 
metrical  and  camera. — Address,  E.  P.  White,  5,  Myrtle-terrace,  Etlierley-road, 
West  Green,  Tottenham. 

Camera  and  lens  (5x4)  by  Marion,  also  quarter-plate  single  Ross’  lens,  in  exchange 
for  half-plate  camera  and  rectilinear  lens.  Adjustment  in  cash. — Address,  F. 
Mtjlrean,  43,  Marketgate,  Arbroath. 

12  x  10  camera  and  stand  without  lens  wanted  in  exchange  for  good  whole-plate  outfit ; 
also  will  give  Lancaster’s  half-plate  lens  and  shutter,  and  cash,  for  half-plate 
camera  and  stand  (no  lens)  .—Address,  R.  H.  Beavan,  10,  Tredegar-place,  Newport, 
Monmouthshire, 

- - - -* - - ■ - 

&n»toers  to  Cortespon&entsf. 


***  Co’mmunications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
must  be  addressed  to  '  H.  Greenwood  &  Co.,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 

All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  queries  for 
'‘Answers"  and  “ Exchanges ,”  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,” 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given.  _ 

B.  Vivian. — They  are  likely  to  be  in  the  market  soon. 

Bromide. — Procure  a  copy  of  Plener’s  specification  and  study  it. 

W.  I.  C. — Thanks.  We  have  plenty  of  equally  cheap  men  in  London. 

Marine. — Some  copies  of  the  yachts  which  were  sent  to  us  at  the  time  were 
printed  in  platina. 

dolf.  Yansson  (Stockholm). — We  know  nothing  of  the  so-called  “Cleveland  ” 
camera  and  lenses. 

R,  Gordon. — -The  finder  may  be  fixed  either  on  the  top  or  the  side  of  the 
camera,  whichever  is  the  most  convenient. 


P.  C.  Miles. — The  sample  of  glass  sent  would  certainly  not  be  safe  for  a  .lark 
room  window  facing  tile  south.  It  would  possibly  do  very  well  for  ga>  , 
caudle  light. 

B.  N.  C. — To  remove  the  ink  stain  from  the  photograph,  try  the  effect  of  an 
application  of  a  waim  saturated  solution  of  oxalic  acid  accompanied  by 
gentle  rubbing  with  a  tul't  of  cotton  wool. 

B.  West. — If  the  portrait  was  taken  by  your  operator  the  copyright  must  be 
registered  in  his  name  to  make  it  of  any  value.  If  you  register  it  in  your 
own  name  it  will  not  be  legal,  as  you  are  not  the  author  of  the  work. 

S.  Botting. — Rain  water  collected  in  London  and  other  large  towns  is  usually 
much  too  impure  for  photographic  purposes.  As  a  rule,  tap  water  is  prefer¬ 
able,  particularly  if  the  rain  water  lias  drained  from  the  roofs  of  houses. 
“BilingOt.” — On  what  principle  ought  professional  photographers,  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  amateurs,  to  be  supplied  at  wholesale  prices  ?  The  pro¬ 
fessional  is  a  consumer,  and  not  a  dealer.  The  latter  alone  has  the  right  to 
wholesale  terms. 

Photo  (Leeds). — The  affair  certainly  looks  like  a  fraud.  We  recommend  you 
to  write  to  the  superintendent  of  police  of  the  district  from  which  you 
received  the  letter,  telling  him  your  suspicions.  Perhaps  he  may  know 
something  of  the  parties. 

F.  B.  Wright. — You  may  send  on  your  queries  and  grievances  under  any  nom 
de  plume  you  may  choose  to  adopt  aud  they  will  receive  attention  ;  but  your 
own  name  must  also  be  sent  privately  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith,  to  ensure 
your  letter  escaping  the  waste  basket. 

Foundery  Cottage,  Sheklepath,  Okehampton.  (We  cannot  decipher  the 
name). — We  invariably  give  the  fullest  information  possible  to  those  who 
enclose  their  names  and  addresses,  but  we  never  allow  this  column  to  be 
used  for  “trade  purposes,"  and  this,  you  say,  was  the  purport  of  your 
previous  query.  Any  photographic  dealer  will  supply  the  articles  you 
require. 

Georgius. — What  does  it  signify  who  is  the  maker  of  your  unnamed  lens  so 
long  as  you  are  satisfied  that  it  is  good?  If  you  change  it  for  the  other 
simply  because  the  latter  bears  a  maker’s  name,  you  believing  your  own  to 
be  the  better  of  the  two,  you  do  a  very  unwise  thing.  If  you  were  merely  a 
dealer  the  case  would  be  otherwise.  We,  too,  possess  lenses  without  names 
which  we  value  very  highly. 

Henry  E.  Davis  writes:  “Can  you  or  any  of  my  fellow  subscribers  say 
whether  there  is  any  reason  why  gelatine  plates  should  not  be  coated  on 
glass  of  the  kind  used  for  the  Venetian  glass  work  of  which  we  see  so  much 
about?  The  saving  in  weight  by  the  use  of  this  peculiarly  light  material 
would  be  considerable  in  a  changing  box  fitted  up  with  a  dozen  i)  x  7  plates. 
It  is  certainly  not  an  expensive  material.” 

Thos.  E.  Keen.— 1.  See  reply  to  “B.  Vivian.” — 2.  The  free  iodine  to  which 
old  collodion  owes  its  dark  colour  can  be  removed  and  the  collodion  rendered 
colourless,  or  nearly  so,  by  any  one  of  a  variety  of  agents.  Zinc  or  silver 
shavings  will  act  quickly.  But  we  render  you  a  service  in  advising  you  not 
to  attempt  the  utilisation  of  old  collodion,  especially  if  it  be  very  old. — 
3  and  4.  Yes. — 5.  Try  vaseline  oil.— 6.  No  remedy. 

W.  H.  writes:  “Which  negatives  print  the  quickest,  collod;on  or  gelatine?” 
He  says  he  asks  the  question  because  he  has  been  told  that  collodion  nega¬ 
tives  take  a  whole  day  to  print  in  a  strong  light. — It  is  quite  possible  to 
make  a  col.odion  negative  that  would  take  an  entire  day  to  print ;  so  it  is  to 
make  a  gelatine  one  that  will  take  two  or  more  days  to  print  through.  All 
will  depend  upon  the  negative,  not  the  process.  Equally  as  dense  or  as  thin 
negatives  may  be  made  by  the  one  process  as  by  the  other. 

L.  L.  D.  says  he  has  been  trying  to  photograph  soap  bubbles  in  the  air,  but  his 
difficulty  is  that  the  bubbles  generally  burst  too  soon.  He  wishes  to  know 
if  there  is  any  method  of  making  a  lather  that  will  yield  tougher  bubbles 
than  ordinary  soap.  He  has  been  told  there  is. — Some  years  ago  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  oleic  acid  with  soda  was  sold  for  producing  soap  bubbles  which  would 
last  a  long  time  ;  but,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  its  exact  composition  was  not 
published.  We  should  advise  our  correspondent  to  make  a  strong  solution 
of  white  Marseilles  soap  in  soft  water.  This  will  yield  bubbles  that  will 
endure  a  much  longer  time  than  those  obtained  with  ordinary  soap. 

— - ♦ - 

North  London  Photographic  Society.— Outings :  Saturday,  August  11, 
to  Millfield-lane  and  neighbourhood  ;  assemble  at  Gospel  Oak  at  three. 
Saturday,  August  18,  to  Hale  End,  walking  thence  to  Chingford  ;  assemble 
at  Hale  End  Station  at  a  quarter  past  three.  Tuesday,  August  21,  Single 
Lenses,  their  Capabilities  and  Shortcomings. 

We  are  always  glad  to  see  the  counterfeit  presentments  of  our  brethren  and 
sisters  at  a  distance.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Wratten  &  Wainwright 
we  are  enabled  to  see  a  good  deal  of  two  natives  of  the  Navigator  Isles  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean.  They  are  admirably  photographed  by  J.  Davis,  of  Tamva ; 
in  particular,  one  of  a  girl  whose  chief  article  of  costume  appears  to  consist  of 
a  string  of  beads. 
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LENS  MOUNTS. 

Compactness,  whenever  attainable,  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
With  what  derisive  laughter  the  square,  solid,  substantial 
camera  of  thirty  years  by-gone  is  greeted  when  it  is  lifted  up 
to  brave  the  sneers  of  the  habitues  of  the  auction  room.  But  as 
regards  all  save  museum  purposes  it  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

So,  too,  with  landscape  lenses  of  huge  dimensions  for  com¬ 
paratively  small  pictures.  In  vain  are  they  looked  for  at  any 
3lub  outing  or  as  forming  an  item  in  the  impedimenta  of  the 
tourist  photographer. 

The  measure  of  reform  having  been  carried  so  far  in  effecting 
a  diminution  in  the  bulk  both  of  the  camera  and  lens,  why 
may  it  not  be  carried  still  further  in  the  direction  of  the  latter 
af  these  appliances  1  And  why  should  the  peripatetic  artist 
svho  elects  to  carry  with  him  five  or  six  lenses  of  various  foci 
ae  compelled  to  carry  with  him  also  an  equal  number  of  the 
orass  tubes  which  form  their  bodies! 

When,  in  1865,  Darlot,  of  Paris,  introduced  his  casket  of 
!enses,  by  which,  with  one  mount  and  a  selection  of  lenses  in 
jells,  plates  of  dimensions  varying  from  quarter-plate  up  to 
twelve  or  more  inches  could  be  well  covered  without  any 
draining  and  with  perfect  orthographic  or  rectilinear  pro¬ 
jection,  it  was  felt  that  a  boon  had  been  conferred  upon  the 
photographer,  although  our  insular  dislike  of  French  optical 
| productions,  or,  more  correctly,  our  greater  satisfaction  with 
Anglican  work,  has  operated  in  preventing  this  class  from 
bbtaining  a  solid  foothold  in  this  country. 

The  principle  on  which  a  universal  mount — by  which  we 
mean  one  mount  to  which  may  be  adapted  a  variety  of  lenses— 
must  be  made  is  simple.  Let  us  assume  that  the  objective  is 
m  be  one  intended  to  include  a  wide  angle,  when  such  is  desired 
3r  is  necessary,  and  that  the  picture  is  to  be  strictly  rectilinear 
3r  be  quite  free  from  distortion.  The  mount  must  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  short  to  permit  of  the  shortest-focus  lenses  being  placed 
it  the  proper  distance  apart — a  distance  easily  determinable 
by  experiment — and  both  must  be  so  far  from  the  diaphragm 
is  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  their  respective  foci.  For  example, 
if  both  the  elements  of  the  objective  are  symmetrical,  then 
must  the  diaphragm  be  in  the  middle,  or  equidistant  from 
3ach,  else  will  distortion  not  be  altogether  cured.  If  one 
cf  the  lenses  be  of  much  longer  focus  than  the  other,  the  dia¬ 
phragm  must  be  nearer  to  the  short  than  to  the  longer-focus 
clement.  When,  for  the  sake  of  the  lenses  of  longer  focus,  it  is 
inexpedient  to  shorten  the  tube  too  much,  then  must  those  of 
Aort  focus  be  so  set  in  their  cells  as  to  project  forward  and 
approach  nearer  to  the  diaphragm,  the  converse  of  this  being 
adopted  with  those  of  longer  focus. 

In  all  instances  where  lenses  of  unequal  foci  are  mounted 


together  to  form  a  combination,  it  is  desirable  to  place  the  one 
having  the  longer  focus  to  the  front.  This,  it  is  scarcely  neces¬ 
sary  to  say,  does  not  apply  to  portrait  combinations  of  the 
Petzval  class,  but  rather  to  cemented  meniscus  acbromatics  of 
the  type  introduced  by  Steinheil,  and  which,  by  general  consent, 
are  now  almost  exclusively  employed  for  doublets. 

But  it  does  not  invariably  follow  that  the  best  position  of  the 
diaphragm  for  absolute  rectilinearity  or  copying  purposes  is 
that  which  gives  the  most  perfect  flatness  of  field,  or  the  best 
marginal  definition.  Darlot  must  be  credited  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  simple  piece  of  mechanism  in  the  mount  of  his 
casket  lens,  which  obviates  every  difficulty,  although  we  know 
not  to  what  extent  it  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  late 
J.  It.  Johnson,  who  was  himself  a  capital  optician,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  introduction  of  the  casket  system  (1865)  acted  for  a 
brief  period  as  Darlot’s  English  agent.  At  any  rate  the  expe¬ 
dient  referred  to  is  an  admirable  one,  and  may  with  advantage 
be  adopted  by  modern  makers.  It  is  this :  Instead  of  having 
the  Waterhouse  diaphragms  inserted  in  a  definite  or  “  hard  and 
fast”  slot  in  the  main  tube  of  the  lens  mount,  it  is  really 
inserted  in  a  shorter  tube,  capable  of  travelling  to  the  extent  of 
half  an  inch,  more  or  less,  inside  of  the  main  mount,  into  which 
a  wide  aperture  is  cut,  limiting  the  extent  of  the  travelling. 
The  object  of  this  is  obvious;  when  the  lenses  are  screwed  in 
their  places  in  the  main  tube,  and  a  diaphragm  of  suitable 
dimensions  is  inserted  in  its  place  in  the  inner  or  loose  tube, 
an  intelligent  photographer,  carefully  examining  the  image  on 
the  focussing  screen,  can,  by  sliding  the  diaphragm  tube  a  little 
backwards  or  forwards,  obtain  precisely  the  effect  he  wishes. 
If  the  subject  be  an  architectural  one,  or  a  map  which  has  to 
be  copied  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  then  can  he  control  the  con¬ 
ditions  requisite  by  moving  the  diaphragm  to  that  position  in 
which  the  lines  are  quite  straight.  Nay,  he  can  even,  when 
copying  a  distorted  picture,  so  adjust  the  position  of  the 
diaphragm  as  to  introduce  sufficient  distortion  of  an  entirely 
opposite  character  as  to  eliminate  that  in  the  original,  and 
thus  produce  a  copy  which  shall  be  perfect.  Again,  if  it  bo 
desired  that  one  lens  alone  shall  be  employed  as  a  single  land¬ 
scape  objective,  this  class  of  mount  lends  itselt  well  to  this 
purpose,  for  as  the  diaphragm  ought  invariably  to  be  situated 
at  a  greater  distance  from  a  lens  when  employed  singh  than 
when  used  as  one  of  a  combination,  the  distance  of  these  two 
apart  can  be  increased  with  great  advantage  as  regards  flattening 
the  field. 

The  late  Joseph  Zentmayer,  of  Philadelphia,  many  years 
ago  constructed  a  doublet  of  the  casket  class  which  was 
mounted  on  very  sound  principles.  Each  lens  was  of  a  largei 
diameter  and  longer  focus  in  succession  than  another,  the 
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difference  being  in  the  ratio  of  thirty  to  twenty  and  the  dia¬ 
phragm  in  the  centre  of  any  successive  two  of  the  series.  It 
was  formed  of  unusually  deep  crown-glass  menisci,  and  the 
smallness  of  the  aperture  necessary  to  eliminate  spherical  aber¬ 
ration  demanded  a  rather  long  exposure.  At  the  present  time 
a  lens  of  that  class  would,  with  the  quick  plates  now  employed, 
take  a  picture  in  a  brief  period. 

The  value  of  these  multum  in  parvo  combinations  is  once 
more  becoming  recognised.  At  the  late  Convention,  Mr.  Gotz 
had  a  very  neat  pocket  casket  of  lenses  of  this  class  by  Suter, 
comprising  three  rapid  doublets  for  half  and  whole-plates  ;  two 
wide-angle  doublets  for  12x10  and  whole  -  plates,  with  two 
single  landscape  lenses  of  long  focus ;  the  foci  obtainable 
ranged  from  six  and  a  half  inches  to  eighteen  inches.  It  seems 
to  us  that  this  forms  a  very  desirable  direction  in  which 
opticians  might  work. 

We  here  reiterate  what  we  have  said  on  a  previous  occasion: 
Two  lenses  of  the  rapid  type,  whether  of  symmetrical  construc¬ 
tion  and  similar  focus  or  not,  will  when  placed  closer  together 
than  usual  in  a  tube  give  a  greatly  increased  area  of  illumina¬ 
tion,  and  consequently  cover  a  much  larger  plate  than  when 
employed  in  their  normal  state ;  but  they  in  their  altered  state 
now  fall  under  the  same  conditions  as  "wide-angle  lenses,  that 
is,  a  much  smaller  diaphragm  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order 
to  get  flatness  of  field  than  "when  they  were  separated  to  a 
greater  extent.  The  nearer  they  approximate  each  other  the 
rounder  will  be  the  field  and  the  smaller  the  diaphragm  needed 
to  get  good  marginal  definition. 

These  observations  will  scarcely  be  complete  without  giving 
the  rale  by  which  the  focus  of  an  objective  formed  of  dissimilar 
elements  may  be  known.  It  is  this  :  Multiply  together  the 
foci  of  the  two  lenses,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  sum  of 
their  foci  when  added  together,  less  the  distance  of  their 
separation. 

■ — — — -♦» - 

THE  PERSISTENCE  OF  THE  DEVELOPED  IMAGE. 
We  have  been  asked  by  a  correspondent  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  a  remark  made  a  fortnight  ago  to  the  effect  that  the 
demonstration  of  the  purely  chemical  origin  of  the  developable 
image  is  easy.  Upon  reperusing  what  we  then  wrote  and  its 
context,  it  seems  that  we  may  not,  perhaps,  have  accurately 
expressed  what  we  intended,  which  was  that  it  is  easy  to 
demonstrate  the  chemical  foundation  for  the  reappearance, 
under  silver  development,  of  an  image  that  has  been  removed 
from  a  collodion  film  by  means  of  nitric  acid  or  other  reagents. 
If  an  explanation  of  that  point  will  satisfy  our  correspondent, 
we  willingly  give  it. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  collodion  work,  we  may  explain  the  phenomenon  in 
question.  If  an  image  be  developed  upon  a  wet  or  dry  collo¬ 
dion  plate,  by  means  of  either  ferrous  sulphate  as  in  the  case 
of  a  wet  plate,  or  of  ferrous  oxalate  or  alkaline  pyro  in  the  case 
of  a  dry  one — in  fact,  by  whatever  means  it  may  be  developed, 
if  it  be  subsequently  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  by  acid 
nitrate  of  mercury,  by  ferric  sulphate,  or,  as  we  have  recently 
“shown,  by  iron  alum,  the  metal  forming  the  deposit  is  dissolved 
and  the  image  removed. 

But  if  the  plates  be  unfixed  before  the  removal  of  the  image, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  development — for  the  plate 
itself  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter — the  immediate  result 
will  vary.  In  the  case  of  a  plate  treated  with  acid  pyro  or 
iron  and  silver — physical  development,  as  it  is  termed — the 
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image  is  simply  removed,  and  the  plate  restored  to  its  normal 
appearance,  the  deposit  being  formed  on  the  surface  principally 
of  the  film  by  metallic  silver  thrown  down  from  the  solubh 
salt  mixed  with  the  developer.  But  if  pyro  and  alkali,  ferruu 
oxalate  or  hydroquinone,  be  employed,  the  deposit  is  formed  it 
the  film  entirely,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  silver  bromide 
contained  therein,  which  suffers  reduction ;  consequently,  whei 
this  reduced  silver  is  redissolved  and  removed,  a  blank  is  left, 
the  opaque  metallic  image  being  replaced  by  a  reverse  or  more 
or  less  transparent  one,  in  which  what  were  formerly  the  higl 
lights  of  the  negative  are  represented  by  clear  glass,  and  tlj< 
other  grades  in  proportion.  This  forms  the  basis  of  the  method 
of  making  reversed  negatives  in  a  single  operation  which  \v< 
described  a  short  time  back. 

If  now,  without  taking  the  plate  from  the  dark  room,  a  fresh 
developer  of  the  “physical  ”  type  be  applied,  the  original  imag<. 
will  be  reproduced  without  further  exposure  to  light,  that  is  tc 
say,  a  fresh  deposit  of  metallic  silver  is  deposited  in  the  place 
of  that  dissolved  away,  and  this  may  be  again  removed  and 
reproduced  by  the  same  means  at  will,  all  that  is  necessary 
being  perfect  washing  between  the  different  operations. 

This  has  led  some  writers  to  imagine  that  the  physical  or 
molecular  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  latent  image  is  thereby 
placed  beyond  doubt,  that  in  fact  the  molecules  forming  the 
collodion  film  are  set  in  some  peculiar  state  of  vibration 
whereby  the  atoms  of  silver  in  the  act  of  deposition  from  the 
developing  solution  are  attracted  to  those  portions  of  the  film 
that  are  under  disturbance,  and  at  first  sight  it  would  appear  a 
reasonable  supposition,  for,  seeing  that  the  sensitive  silver  salt 
which,  acted  upon  by  light  in  the  first  instance,  has  been 
entirely  removed,  there  appears  no  other  way  of  accounting  for 
the  result. 

But  we  must  recollect  that  it  is  not  only  the  haloid  salts  of 
silver  that  are  sensitive  to  light,  nor  is  it  only  silver  salts  that 
will  cause  a'  deposition  of  silver  from  the  developer  when 
applied  to  the  film,  nor  again  is  it  by  any  means  necessary 
that  exposure  to  light  should  take  place  in  order  to  cause  such 
a  deposition.  The  most  familiar  example,  or  the  one  that 
immediately  occurs  to  us,  of  this  abnormal  deposition  is  to  be! 
found  in  the  formation  of  stains  from  dirty  plates  where  clearly 
the  action  of  light  is  entirely  unnecessary.  Then,  again,  if  a  sheet 
of  paper,  linen,  or  other  organic  substance  be  impregnated  witl 
silver  solution  and  afterwards  thoroughly  washed,  the  effect  o' 
the  silver  is  not  removed,  for  in  course  of  time  a  stain  will 
make  its  appearance  even  in  absolute  darkness  and  without  the 
application  of  any  reducing  agent,  showing  conclusively  that 
an  invisible  silver  compound  is  formed  which  is  liable  to  spon¬ 
taneous  decomposition  and  reduction. 

If  this  latter  effect  occur  without  the  assistance  of  a  reducing 
agent,  how  much  more  likely  is  it  to  take  place  under  the 
action  of  a  developer,  and  that,  moreover,  with  comparative 
rapidity.  If  upon  a  well -washed  film  of  pure  bromide  or 
iodide  of  silver,  carefully  protected  from  light,  any  impurity  be 
dropped,  it  is  pretty  certain  to  render  itself  apparent  in  the 
form  of  a  stain  if  the  plate  be  subsequently  exposed  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  development,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  most  careful 
washing  to  which  it  may  be  subjected. 

In  the  case,  then,  of  a  collodion  film  from  which  the  image 
has  been  thus  removed  by  nitric  acid,  we  find  this  state  of 
affairs  to  exist.  The  remaining  silver  haloid  which  has  not 
been  exposed  to  light  is  in  a  state  of  purity  as  before  develop¬ 
ment,  and  consequently  not  in  a  condition  to  form  an  image  or 
attract  any  deposit  of  silver  from  the  developer.  But  the 
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parts  from  which  the  image  has  been  removed,  though  they 
may  be  denuded  of  all  haloid  or  light  sensitive  material,  are  in 
the  condition  of  having  been,  in  the  very  act  of  removing  the 
image,  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  solution  of  silver  formed  by 
the  combination  of  the  acid  or  other  solvent  with  the  metal  of 
the  image,  and  they  are  consequently  in  a  condition  to  stain 
under  the  action  of  a  reducing  agent.  The  second  image 
formed  is,  in  fact,  according  to  our  contention,  merely  a  stain, 
and  that  light  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  reproduction  is  con¬ 
clusively  proved  by  the  fact  that  mere  stains  removed  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  image  proper  are  reproduced  with  equal 
fidelity. 

Powerful  oxidising  agents  have  been  shown  by  Abney  and 
others  to  destroy  the  effect  produced  by  light  upon  a  sensitive 
film,  and  therefore  so  powerful  an  agent  of  that  class  as  nitric 
acid  might  be  expected  to  do  so,  and,  in  fact,  does,  if  applied 
before  development  when  there  is  no  metallic  silver  upon 
which  it  can  act.  But  when  such  is  present  in  the  shape  of 
the  image,  though  the  acid  may  destroy  a  residuum  of  light 
effect  remaining  in  the  film,  it  acts  in  its  other  capacity  by 
staining.  If  after  the  removal  of  the  image  in  the  manner 
described  the  film  be  treated,  however,  with  another  oxidising 
agent,  chromic  acid,  which  destroys  any  silver  compound  left 
by  the  acid,  then  the  phenomenon  of  the  persistence  of  image 
is  lost,  and  its  subsequent  reproduction  by  the  developer 
prevented. 

If  to  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  a  few 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid  be  added,  and  this  be  poured  over  the 
plate  after  the  removal  of  the  image,  its  reappearance  is 
entirely  prevented,  and  this  fact,  besides,  as  we  think,  estab¬ 
lishing  our  view  of  the  occurrence  under  discussion,  is  utilisable 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  as,  for  instance,  in  enabling  the  intensifica¬ 
tion  of  reversed  negatives  by  the  acid  process  and  also  the 
intensification  of  line  engravings  after  clearing,  as  described  in 
a  recent  article  in  these  columns. 

- - + - 

A  very  ingenious  magic  lantern  was  lately  described  and  depicted  in 
the  Scientific  American ;  it  combines  the  advantages  of  portability, 
adaptability,  convenience,  and  capability  of  being  put  to  a  variety 
of  purposes  in  a  high  degree.  It  has  many  novel  points :  to  begin 
with,  it  possesses  none  of  the  ordinary  lantern  body  ;  the  Sciopticon 
struck  the  death  blow  to  uniform  enclosure  of  the  condenser,  slide,  and 
objective,  but  the  present  lamp  goes  further— the  only  case  is  a  small 
metallic  cover  for  the  lamp,  not  much  larger  than  an  ordinary  lamp 
chimney.  The  instrument  is  thus  composed  of  a  base  with  slots  into 
which  slide  wood  frames,  carrying  condenser,  objective,  and  slide 
holder,  the  lamp  being  fixed  at  the  back.  These  frames  are  further 
arranged  so  as  to  be  readily  displaced,  and  with  the  addition  of  a 
mirror,  rendered  available  for  vertical  projection  upon  a  horizontal 
sheet  or  the  ceiling,  for  example.  We  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  instrument,  but,  upon  paper,  it  is  a  most  novel  and 
useful  affair. 


Apropos  of  lanterns,  it  may  be  noted  that  a  new  form  possessing  also 
points  of  novelty  and  great  usefulness  was  recently  exhibited  before 
the  Physical  Society;  it  was  made  by  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Kingsland.  The 
body  is  hexagonal,  and  of  mahogany  ;  three  adjacent  sides  are  each 
provided  with  condensers  and  projecting  arrangements,  the  back 
opening  to  give  access  to  the  radiant.  The  lamp  is  fixed  to  the  base¬ 
board,  and  the  body  can  be  rotated  through  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees 
on  either  side  of  the  central  position,  thus  allowing  any  of  the  three 
nozzles  to  be  directed  to  the  screen.  The  axes  of  the  three  condensers 
intersect  at  a  point  about  which  the  radiant  is  placed.  The  right- 
hand  nozzle  is  for  ordinary  slide  work,  and  the  left  is  provided  with 
an  adjustable  slit  for  spectrum  work.  A  small  table  sliding  on  rails 
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carries  the  prisms,  and  the  same  rails  support  the  projecting  lenses. 
On  the  occasion  in  question,  the  electric  light  was  used  as  an 
illuminant,  the  Brockie-Pell  lamp  being  chosen,  Profe&sor  S.  P. 
Thompson  congratulating  the  maker  on  having  selected  this  lamp,  on 
account  of  many  points  of  advantage  it  possessed. 


Several  papers  of  interest  to  photographers  have  been  brought 
before  this  Society,  notably  Captain  Abney’s  Photometry  of  Colour 
at  the  end  of  June.  At  the  same  meeting,  also,  a  new  form  of  baro¬ 
meter  was  shown,  which  weighed  only  six  ounces  and  measured  only 
half  a  yard  in  length.  It  consisted  simply  of  a  glass  tube  closed  at 
one  end,  into  which  a  little  mercury  was  introduced  so  as  to  enclose  a 
quantity  of  air.  To  use  this  novel  instrument  the  length  of  the  air 
column  is  noted,  and  the  tube  is  then  turned  upside  down  and  the 
length  again  taken.  The  two  lengths  are  added  together  and  their 
sum  divided  by  the  difference ;  the  result  being  multiplied  by  the 
length  of  the  mercury  column  gives  the  height  of  an  ordinary  kind  of 
barometer  read  at  the  same  time.  It  is  obvious  that  this  simple 
affair  could  be  made  by  any  handy  photographer  of  economical  bent, 
who  desired  to  have  an  accurate  and  inexpensive  “  weather  glass.” 


Some  little  time  ago  we  had  a  leading  article  upon  the  subject  of 
clouds  and  their  introduction  into  photographs ;  they  may  be  of  great 
pictorial  value,  but  at  the  same  time  unless  care  be  exercised  their 
introduction  may  be  so  foreign  to  the  story  the  light  tells  on  the 
landscape  itself  that  it  is  easy  for  them  to  become  absurd.  This 
error,  however,  is  one  that  is  not  committed  by  the  photographer  alone, 
artists  of  repute  sharing  it  with  him.  It  is  most  amusing  to  read  a 
paper  by  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  in  a  recent  number  of  Nature  on 
this  subject,  in  which  he  points  out  the  numberless  errors  of  the  kind 
committed  upon  the  canvasses  exhibited  at  this  year’s  “  Academy." 
We  may  here  introduce  one  of  Sir  Ralph’s  remarks  bearing  upon  a 
disputed  point  in  photography,  and  which  is  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
“  Artists,”  he  says,  “  are  conventionally  allowed  to  diminish  the  size 
of  objects  in  the  foreground,  and  to  increase  that  of  distant  objects, 
so  as  to  improve  the  effect,  but  the  modern  eye,  which  is  trained  to 
the  accurate  projection  of  objects  at  different  distances  given  by 
photography,  knows,”  &c. 


We  think  this  remark  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  excellent  “  set  off  " 
against  the  diatribes  of  those  ignorant  ones  who  are  so  ready  to  speak 
of  “  photographic  perspective,”  and  to  term  it  “  exaggerated,"  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  photograph  represents  a  scene  exactly  as  it 
would  be  drawn  if  delineated  according  to  the  strict  canons  governing 
the  linear  perspective  representation  of  objects.  All  that  a  correctly 
executed  photograph  can  do  is  to  show  more  of  the  field  of  view  than 
is  desirable.  That  is  all.  The  expression  “  exaggerated  perspective  " 
is  an  entire  misnomer,  and  is  the  outcome  of  inexactness  of  knowledge 
on  the  particular  subject  by  those  who  employ  it. 


It  must  be  noted  we  speak  of  linear  perspective  only ;  aerial  per¬ 
spective  usually  is  exaggerated,  often  to  a  high  degree,  in  a  photo¬ 
graph,  though  we  were  surprised  the  other  day  to  hear  it  spoken  of 
as  a  point  of  excellence  rather  than  a  fault.  “  W  hat  I  like  about 
amateurs’  photographs,”  said  the  critic  in  question,  “  is  that  they 
always  have  such  a  nice  effect  of  atmosphere,  a  beautiful  mistiness  in 
the  distance.” 


We  shall  follow  with  interest  the  descriptions  of  the  “  Sun  motor, 
one  of  which,  over  the  signature  “John  Ericsson,"  appears  in  last 
week’s  Nature.  The  working  of  machinery  by  the  simple  rays  of  the 
sun,  without  any  fuel,  has  no  connexion  with  photographic  pro¬ 
cesses,  though,  as  photography  may  be  looked  upon  as  perhaps  the 
first  example  of  a  process  dependent  at  one  time  entirely  upon  the 
sun’s  rays  for  its  working,  we  may  have  a  kindly  regard  for  such  a 
machine  ;  but  what  is  of  interest  in  this  connexion  is  the  statement 
that  the  power  of  the  sun’s  rays  at  various  degrees  of  elevation  does 
not  vary  much.  This  reference  is  to  the  heating  rays ;  but,  a  priori, 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  action  of  actinic  rays  will  vary  to  any 
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considerable  extent.  The  writer  says,  “  Observations  relating  to 
atmospheric  diathermancy  continued  during  a  series  of  years  enable 
me  to  state  that  the  augmentation  of  solar  intensity  during  the 
middle  of  the  day  is  so  moderate,”  &c. ;  and,  again,  “  The  retardation 
of  solar  energy  caused  by  increased  zenith  distance  has  been  accur¬ 
ately  determined,  and  found  to  be  so  inconsiderable  .  .  .  .”  We  shall 
await  with  great  interest  some  details  as  to  these  determinations,  as 
they  do  not  coincide  with  the  experience  of  photographers.  Of 
course  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  heating  rays  are  just 
those  which  are  least  intercepted  by  atmospheric  particles  ;  still  we 
should  expect  a  greater  difference,  even  with  the  heat  rays,  at  various 
angles  of  the  sun  from  the  zenith  than  is  shown  in  this  article. 

- ♦ - - 

DR.  HILL  NORRIS’S  NEW  PROCESS.— A  WORD  IN 
DEFENCE  OF' COLLODION. 

The  announcement  of  Dr.  Hill  Norris’s  discovery,  recently  made,  was 
welcomed  by  no  one  with  greater  pleasure,  I  venture  to  think,  than  by 
myself,  for  I  have  long  and  patiently  worked  in  the  same  direction, 
with,  I  am  sorry  though  scarcely  ashamed  to  say,  little  success.  I 
have  frequently  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  collodion,  especially  in 
the  form  of  emulsion,  could  be  made  to  even  approach  gelatine  in  sen¬ 
sitiveness,  gelatine  would  have,  in  a  great  measure,  to  stand  aside, 
and  I  have  clung  as  fast  and  as  persistently  as  possible  to  the  idea 
that  such  might  some  day  be  the  case,  though  my  own  efforts,  and 
those  of  many  other  perhaps  more  ardent  workers,  have  hitherto 
proved  fruitless. 

I  am  moved  to  pen  these  remarks  in  consequence  of  Mr.  B.  J. 
Sayce’s  letter  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal,  which  I  cannot  help 
thinking  is  calculated  to  raise  hopes  upon  but  a  slight  foundation,  and 
is  certain  to  lower,  rather  than  raise,  collodion  emulsion  in  popular 
opinion  if  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged.  I  yield  to  none,  not  even  to 
Mr.  Sayce  himself,  in  my  loyalty  to  the  process  with  which  our  two 
names  have  been  associated  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  permit  that  loyalty  to  blind  me  to  existing 
facts. 

I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  refer  as  briefly  as  possible  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  variations  in  the  collodion  emulsion  processes  which  offer  the 
greatest  probabilities  of  producing  the  qualities  required  to  oust  gela¬ 
tine  from  its  position,  and  I  must  reluctantly  say  that  the  original 
form,  known  as  collodio-bromide,  especially  with  any  known  form  of 
silver  development,  presents  to  my  mind  the  very  least  chance  in  that 
direction. 

Old  workers  of  the  many  forms  of  bath  processes  for  dry  plates  are 
perfectly  well  aware  that  upon  the  introduction  of  the  alkaline  method 
of  development,  it  almost  entirely  superseded  the  older  plans  with 
either  pyro  or  iron  and  silver,  not  on  account  of  any  superiority  in  the 
quality  of  the  results  it  gave,  but  merely  by  reason  of  its  much  greater 
sensitiveness.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  quality  of  image  given  by  acid 
pyro  and  silver  development  in  such  processes  as  the  tannin,  with 
either  bromo-iodide  or  bromide  of  silver,  was  considered  by  many  of 
the  old  workers  to  be  infinitely  superior  to  anything  obtainable  by  the 
new  plan,  especially  for  transparency  work,  but  it  was  only  gained  at 
the  expense  of  an  exposure  at  least  three  or  four  times  as  long. 

But  turning  from  bath  to  emulsion  processes,  while  the  difference  in 
exposure  remained  the  same  or  became  increased,  the  superiority  of  the 
acid  method  as  regards  quality  entirely  disappeared,  the  layer  of  silver 
haloid  formed  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  soluble  bromide,  or, 
indeed,  even  if  the  silver  nitrate  were  slightly  in  excess,  being  totally 
different  in  its  behaviour,  and  absolutely  requiring  alkaline  pyro  to 
render  it  practically  workable.  During  the  years  when  Mr.  Sayce 
was  unfortunately  obliged  to  abandon  the  practice  of  photography 
there  were  many  persevering  workers  in  the  emulsion  department, 
and  vast  improvements  were  made  in  the  details  of  working,  but  it 
is  not  in  my  recollection  that,  at  any  time  since  the  first  introduction 
of  collodio-bromide,  acid  development  was  ever  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  originating  the  image.  As  an  intensifier  for  use  after 
alkaline  pyro  it  long  retained  its  place,  and  to  a  certain  extent  does 
so  still,  though  not  necessary,  except  as  a  matter  of  taste.  What 
probability,  then,  is  there  of  your  correspondent  “  Lux’s  ”  hopes 


being  satisfied  by  a  return  to  the  most  antiquated  and  least  promising 
method  of  working  an  emulsion  ? 

If  an  emulsion  film  that  can  be  exposed  wet,  pure  water  being  the 
only  liquid  present,  will  satisfy  your  correspondent’s  wants,  a  quicker, 
cleaner,  and  in  every  way  better  method  than  that  alluded  to  in 
Mr.  Sayce’s  letter,  is  to  use  the  ordinary  alkaline  developer,  either 
the  ordinary  “  collodio-bromide  ”  or  more  rapid  forms  of  washed 
emulsion  being  equally  available.  But  if  the  greatest  possible  sensi¬ 
tiveness  is  to  be  attained,  an  emulsion  made  with  a  large  excess  of 
silver  and  used — that  is,  washed  free  of  its  silver — just  at  the  light 
moment,  or  before  it  has  reached  the  fogging  stage,  is  a  sine  qtui  non; 
it  must  be  entirely  freed  from  every  trace  of  free  silver,  be  used  wet, 
and  with  a  wash  or  preservative  containing  a  trace  of  alkali.  The 
late  Mr.  Sutton  introduced  a  moist  process  on  this  principle,  only 
substituting  the  bath  mode  of  preparation,  and  Mr.  1*.  Mawdsley 
subsequently  adapted  the  same  method  in  connexion  with  collodion 
emulsion,  producing  moist  films  far  more  sensitive  than  the  average 
wet-bath  plate.  These  methods  have  been  and  still  are  fully  avail¬ 
able,  yet  they  have  failed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  oldest 
friends  of  collodion  on  the  score  of  rapidity. 

If  Dr.  Hill  Norris,  then,  is  able  to  prepare  a  collodion  film,  whether 
by  the  bath  or  emulsion  method,  that  will  rival  ordinary  gelatine 
plates  in  sensitiveness,  I  for  one  am  prepared  to  own  that  he  has  made 
a  real  “  discovery,”  and  one  that  fully  deserves  to  bo  surrounded  by 
some  little  ‘‘mystery,”  if  that  be  necessary  to  secure  for  him  his  fair 
rights  as  a  patentee.  Only  one  thing  I  am  obliged  and  sorry  to  say— 
I  am  afraid  it  is  not  an  emulsion  process. 

However,  to  pass  from  conjecture  to  practice,  I  am  able  to  give  some 
definite  details  as  to  the  relative  values  of  some  of  the  methods  I  have 
referred  to,  and  am  still  more  fortunate  in  being  able  to  include  in  the 
comparison  Dr.  Hill  Norris’s  own  old  plates,  so  well  known  upwards 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  back,  It  is  just  nine  years  since  my  friend, 
Mr.  Warnerke,  gave  me  a  dozen  “Hill  Norris”  plates  to  experiment 
with,  and  from  another  source,  or  it  may  possibly  be  the  same,  for  I 
cannot  remember  exactly,  I  obtained  some  “  Liverpool"  and  “Ura¬ 
nium  ”  plates,  the  last  two  both  emulsion  films.  How  old  the  “  Hill 
Norris”  actually  are  it  is  not  possible  to  say  exactly,  but  I  think  Mr. 
Warnerke  said  he  had  had  them  about  a  dozen  years,  and  certainly 
they  cannot  be  much  less  than  twenty  years  old,  as  I  fancy  the  manu¬ 
facture  ceased  about  then.  The  “  Liverpool  ”  and  “  Uranium  ”  plates 
must  be  at  least  fifteen  years  old,  so  they  may  fairly  be  taken,  all 
three  kinds,  to  fairly  represent  the  “  days  that  are  gone.” 

In  addition  to  these  plates  I  made  a  special  emulsion,  not  by  the 
original  “  collodio-bromide  ”  formula,  but  one  on  the  same  principle — 
excess  of  bromide — containing  a  larger  quantity  of  silver,  and,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  comparison,  I  used  my  ordinary  washed  emulsion,  which  is 
made  for  greater ,  but  not  the  highest,  sensitiveness. 

The  Hill  Norris  plates  (or,  rather,  plate,  for  I  made  two  exposures 
by  cutting  a  single  plate)  broke  down  from  physical  defects,  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  the  fault  of  the  plates  themselves,  but  of  their  keeping,  about 
which  I  can  say  very  little  beyond  that  during  the  time  they  have 
been  in  my  possession  they  have  had  a  rather  “  uncertain”  time.  I 
do  not  recollect  to  have  removed  any  other  covering  previously,  but 
when  I  opened  them  a  week  or  two  since,  on  reading  of  Dr.  Norris  s 
new  experiments,  I  found  that  the  outer  wrapper  of  thick  sheet  lead, 
which  was  simply  folded  over  the  ends  of  the  plates,  without  any 
adhesive  material  to  render  it  air-tight,  covered  simply  the  plates  them¬ 
selves,  tied  in  half  dozens,  with  “crimped  ”  paper  between  the  edges. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  that  these  show  signs  of  the  pre¬ 
servative  having  apparently  fermented  under  the  influence  of  damp, 
but  still  they  gave  images.  One  was  exposed  for  two  minutes  to 
make  a  lantern  slide,  that  being  the  most  convenient  method  of  com¬ 
parison.  Under  such  conditions,  optical  or  otherwise,  as  required 
with  my  ordinary  collodion  emulsion  used  dry,  thirty  seconds.  This 
was  developed  with  pyro  and  silver,  and  gave  an  image  which,  as  far 
as  I  could  judge  through  the  other  defects,  was  fairly,  perhaps,  not 
fully  exposed.  The  other  received  thirty  seconds,  and  was  developed 
with  alkaline  pyro,  giving  a  very  similar  result  as  far  as  could  be 
seen.  The  “  Liverpool  ”  and  “  Uranium  ”  plates,  exposed  thirty 
seconds,  were  quite  fully  exposed,  and  apparently  as  good  as  when 
freshly  made,  except  for  surface  abrasions,  from  the  films  having  been 
in  contact. 
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Now  came  the  emulsion  experiments.  The  collodio-bromide  type 
of  preparation,  well  washed  in  warm  water  to  thoroughly  remove 
the  excess  of  bromide  and  exposed  wet,  was  not  fully  exposed 
with  alkaline  development  until  forty  seconds  had  been  given, 
thirty  being  decidedly  too  little  and  forty  barely  enough.  The 
ordinary  washed  emulsion  treated  in  the  same  way — that  is  to  say, 
washed  after  coating  and  exposed  wet — required  twenty  seconds, 
or  at  least  with  that  exposure  gave  a  result  that  might  be  considered 
enough,  though  on  repeating  it  I  should  have  given  five  seconds  more. 
Similar  plates  were  then  developed  with  pyro  and  silver;  with  ninety 
seconds  the  washed  emulsion  gave  a  moderately  fair  image,  but  under¬ 
done  and  -weak ;  with  two  minutes  the  result  was  in  every  way  satis¬ 
factory.  The  collodio-bromide  with  two  minutes  much  underdone 
and  very  foggy ;  with  three  minutes,  still  underdone  and  weak  and 
slaty  in  tone. 

Last  of  all  I  treated  the  same  two  emulsions  after  Mr.  Sayce’s 
plan,  washing,  exposing,  then  flooding  with  thirty-grain  silver  solution 
and  developing  'with  iron  and  acetic  acid.  Result  practical  nil  with 
exposures  up  to  three  minutes,  except  the  stains  produced  by  forcing. 
In  the  case  of  the  emulsion  with  excess  of  bromide,  I  might  say 
absolutely  nil,  and  with  the  other  an  image  so  feeble  that  if  any 
exposure  at  all  would  do  it  would  have  had  to  be  half  an  hour. 

There  is  just  one  thing  to  be  said  in  connexion  with  these  last 
experiments,  viz.,  that  acid  development,  especially  with  iron,  is  far 
more  searching  in  the  matter  of  bringing  up  stains  from  imperfectly 
cleaned  glass  than  the  alkaline  method.  As  my  plates  are  polished 
with  talc  that  may  conduce  to  stains,  but  the  difference  between  the 
pyro  and  iron  development  was  sufficient  to  show  that  the  latter  is 
decidedly  unfitted  for  emulsion  work  except  with  long  exposure. 

I  must  confess  that  I  was  at  a  loss  to  imagine  by  what  line  of 
calculation  the  exposure  of  Mr.  Sayce’s  plate  was  found  to  “  show 
about  the  same  as  an  ordinary  Ufosd  of  to-day.”  It  must  have  been 
a  very  bad  light,  a  verj7  dull  June,  and  a  very  small  stop  combined  to 
require  ten  seconds 'with  even  an  “ordinary”  plate  of  to-day.  Or 
what  is  more  likely,  as  I  have  always  contended,  exposure  tables  are 
not  worth  the  trouble  they  take  to  copy,  let  alone  compile.  However, 
I  “  ran  ”  a  gelatine  plate  through  the  camera  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  as  the  rest,  giving  it  two  seconds.  It  was  all  right,  but  one 
second  would  probably  have  been  enough.  The  plate  was  the  slowest 
of  three  grades  of  its  brand,  in  fact  it  was  an  “  ordinary  ”  Ilford, 
not  perhaps  of  “  to-day,”  because  I  have  had  it  in  stock  five  or  six 
weeks. 

Therefore,  if  any  correspondents  come  forward  in  this  week’s 
Journal  to  wonder  why  rapid  collodion  plates  have  remained  so 
long  in  the  background,  though  so  easy  to  prepare,  let  me  ask 
them  to  at  any  rate  wait  for  Dr.  Norris’s  publication  of  his  process 
before  they  condemn  it  in  prospectu,  because  iron-developed  collodion 
emulsion  does  not  come  up  to  their  expectations.  "W.  B.  Bolton. 

- ♦ - — 

STEREOSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

YI. 

Contact  printing  for  stereoscopic  transparencies  may  be  proceeded 
with  in  various  ways ;  for  instance,  the  negative  may  be  cut  and 
transposed  before  printing,  or  after  printing  from  an  uncut  or  un¬ 
transposed  negative  ;  in  an  ordinary  printing  frame  the  transparency 
may  be  cut  and  transposed  and  mounted  between  two  glasses,  or  if 
printed  by  collodion,  the  film  may  be  stripped  from  its  glass  support, 
cut,  transposed,  and  re-attaclied  to  glass.  But  none  of  these  methods 
will  be  so  suitable  to  the  amateur  as  that  of  printing  by  the  aid  of  a 
special  frame  made  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  illustrated  by 
Figs.  4,  5,  6,  and  7.  From  the  ordinary  stereoscopic  negatives  (6f  x  3J) 
there  need  not  be  much  difficulty  in  using  this  frame,  but  printing 
from  larger  negatives  the  difficulties  increase,  so  that  I  shall  confine  my 
remarks  to  the  ordinary  size  stereoscopic  negative.  This  printing 
frame,  as  will  be  seen  from  Figs.  4  and  5,  is  of  box  form,  with  a  loose 
back,  as  shown  at  Fig.  7 ;  the  front,  Fig.  6,  is  solid  wood,  except  for  an 
aperture  in  the  centre,  through  which  the  printing  is  done.  The 
frame  should  be  exactly  ten  and  a  half  inches  in  length  inside,  and 
the  aperture  exactly  in  the  centre  two  inches  and  seven-eighths  wide. 


This  aperture  may  be  three  inches  in  depth  (the  depth  from  top  to 
bottom  is  not  particular).  In  Fig.  4  the  negative  shown  by  diagonal 
lines  has  its  left-hand  portion  adjusted  over  the  aperture,  and  the 
sensitive  plate,  shown  by  horizontal  lines,  is  adjusted  with  its  right- 
hand  side  over  the  negative  and  aperture  in  the  frame.  The  bank, 
Fig.  7,  is  placed  in  position  and  held  by  a  spring  and  two  little  wire 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  7. 


holders  shown  in  Figs.  4  and  5 ;  after  exposure,  the  position  of  the 
negative  and  sensitive  plate  are  reversed  or  transposed,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  5,  where  the  negative  (shown  by  diagonal  lines  as  before)  is  now 
adjusted  with  its  right-hand  end  over  the  aperture  and  the  plate 
with  its  left-hand  portion  in  position  for  printing. 

Now7  we  must  consider  the  details  as  to  the  adjustment  of  negative 
and  the  plate.  AYe  will  take  the  negative  adjustment  first,  but  be¬ 
fore  doing  so  let  us  decide  how  the  finished  transparency  is  to  be 
mounted.  I  have  said  previously  respecting  paper  prints  that  the 
beauty  of  a  stereoscopic  slide  is  greatly  enhanced  by  producing  the 
effect  in  mounting,  so  as  to  see  the  picture  through  an  aperture,  or 
behind  the  mount ;  and  this  being  the  best  way  and  quite  as  easily 
done  when  once  understood,  I  shall  again  confine  my  remarks  to  only 
that  particular  method  of  mounting,  which  is  simply  by  inserting 
between  the  transparency  and  the  plain  cover  glass  in  front,  a  black 
paper  mask,  similar  to  those  used  for  lantern  slides  (only  a  double  one), 
the  centres  of  which  are  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  less  than  the 
centres  of  the  subject  on  each  picture  in  the  finished  transparency. 

And  now  as  to  the  adjustment  of  the  negative  in  the  printing 
frame,  and  we  will  take  Fig.  4  first,  where  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
negative  is  under  consideration.  AYe  must  observe  some  particular 
spot,  say,  the  edge  of  a  stone  in  the  nearest  foreground,  where  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  aperture  of  the  printing  frame  cuts  it  (of  course 
that  will  be  near  the  extreme  end  of  the  negative).  Now  print  it. 
and  after  removing  the  sensitive  plate,  and  before  disturbing  the 
negative,  we  may  refresh  our  memory  by  another  look  at  the  par¬ 
ticular  stone  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  aperture  in  the  printiug 
frame.  Now  slide  the  negative  to  occupy  the  position,  as  at  Fig.  5, 
and  adjust  it  so  that  “  the  stone  ”  in  the  foreground  is  covered  up, 
say,  one-eightli  of  an  inch,  or,  in  other  words,  see  that  we  have  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  less  subject  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  aperture 
this  time  than  we  had  at  Fig.  4,  for  it  will  be  remembered  it  is  the 
subject  on  the  two  outsides  or  ends  of  the  negative  that  will  be  re¬ 
produced  in  the  middle  of  the  transparency,  and  that  we  require 
more  subject  on  the  two  inside  edges  of  the  transparency  than  on  the 
outside  edges. 

Now  we  will  consider  the  adjustment  of  the  sensitive  plate.  If  we 
place  upon  the  table  two  halfpennies  (which  measure  just  one  inch 
each  in  diameter),  and  we  allow  them  to  touch,  we  know  they  will 
be  one  inch  from  centre  to  centre;  so,  if  we  place  two  picturea  ea;h 
two  inches  and  seven-eighths  wide  (the  width  of  the  aperture  in  the 
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printing  frame),  and  allow  them  to  touch,  we  also  know  they  will  he 
two  inches  and  seven-eighths  from  centre  to  centre,  and  as  this  is  the 
centres  we  require  for  the  transparency,  why,  the  pictures  must  touch 
in  the  middle  of  the  plate.  Well,  then,  as  the  printing  frame  is  ten 
and  a  half  inches  long,  and  the  aperture  two  inches  and  seven-eighths 
wide,  if  the  transparency  plate  is  six  and  three-quarter  inches  long, 
the  left-hand  side  in  Fig.  4  must  be  seven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  from 
the  end  of  the  frame  ;  and  when  in  position,  as  at  Fig.  5,  the  right- 
hand  end  will  be  exactly  the  same  measurements  from  that  end  of  the 
frame.  In  my  own  printing  frame,  the  bottom  (on  which  the  negative 
lies)  is  covered  with  black  cloth  (this  keeps  the  negatives  from  getting- 
scratched),  and  the  four  inside  walls  of  the  frame  are  black  varnished. 
On  the  sides,  at  each  end,  pieces  of  white  paper  are  glued,  exactly  the 
right  size  to  form  guides,  by  which  to  adjust  the  sensitive  plate, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  would  be  seven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  from  each 
end  of  the  frame  for  six  and  three-quarter  transparency  plates  ;  but  in 
my  own  case,  notwithstanding  that  my  negatives  are  six  and  three- 
quarters,  I  see  no  reason  for  making  the  transparencies  more  than  six 
and  a  half,  which  is  the  size  I  adopt ;  therefore  I  adjust  the  plates  at 
nine-sixteenths  from  each  end  of  the  frame  (the  width  of  my  white 
paper  guides). 

If  these  measurements  are  accurately  adhered  to  in  the  construction 
of  the  printing  frame  there  need  not  be  much  trouble,*  and  the  tran¬ 
sparencies  will  always  come  out  at  two  and  seven-eighths  centres,  that 
is  to  say,  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  pictures — not  necessarily  centre 
to  centre  of  subject,  namely,  from  “  stone  ”  to  “stone” — for  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  negative  in  the  first  instance  governs  the  latter,  and  thus 
produces  more  or  less  relief  in  relation  to  the  mount  or  mask. 

These  black  paper  masks  or  mats  should  have  the  openings  two 
and  three-quarter  inches  wide,  with  the  centre  piece  one-eighth  wide, 
thus  two  and  seven-eighths  centres ;  this  will  leave  a  margin  for 
covering,  one-sixteenth  wide  on  each  side ;  the  vertical  height  of  the 
openings  may  be  more,  but  two  and  three-quarters  will  be  quite 
enough.  These  mats  are  made  by  tire  same  people  who  make  the 
“  Crown”  lantern  slide  mats,  and  can  be  supplied  by  any  dealer  in 
photographic  materials. 

It  will  be  seen  that  to  view  the  finished  transparency  in  its  natural 
position  the  film  side  must  be  nearest  the  observer,  therefore  a  plain 
cover  glass  must  he  in  front  to  protect  the  film,  with  the  black  paper 
mat  between  (exactly  as  in  a  lantern  slide),  hut  as  stereoscopic  tran¬ 
sparencies  require  a  ground-glass  at  the  back  we  must  bind  up  three 
glasses,  or  make  the  ground-glass  in  the  stereoscope  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose.  This  is  not  good  ;  indeed,  many  stereoscopes  are  unprovided 
with  ground-glasses.  Well,  then,  to  have  three  glasses  for  one  picture 
is  a  disadvantage,  which  is  entirely  overcome  when  camera  printing 
is  adopted,  and  which  I  shall  describe  in  my  next  article.  I  know 
there  are  some  who  mount  up  their  slides  without  ground-glass,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  use  them  for  either  stereoscopic  or  lantern  slides, 
hut,  as  I  have  already  stated  in  my  Article  V.,  a  good  stereoscopic 
slide  is  much  too  dense  for  the  lantern,  and  when  made  suitable  for 
the  lantern  would  be  too  snowy  and  chalky  for  the  stereoscope. 

W.  I.  Chadwick. 

GELATINO-BROMIDE  VERSUS  WET  COLLODION  FOR 
LANTERN  TRANSPARENCIES. 

VIII. 

With  most  people  the  bath  brick  colour  of  a  wet-plate  transparency 
is  disliked,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  are  those  who  refrain  from 
toning  their  slides,  alleging  that  the  operation  of  toning  tends  to  a 
discolouration  of  the  film  in  the  high  lights,  and  therefore  considerably 
interferes  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  picture.  In  my  opinion  this 
objection  is  unfounded.  Undoubtedly  in  some  instances  this  does 
occur,  but  a  little  consideration  will,  I  think,  show  that  the  lowering 
of  the  high  lights  is  not  attributable  to  the  toning,  hut  is  really  the 
result  of  over  exposure,  and  in  some  cases  over  development.  *  In  a 
good  transparency  the  highest  lights  should  be  absolutely  clear  glass, 
in  so  far  as  being  free  from  any  deposit  or  smudginess  whatever,  and 
when  such  is  produced,  a  good  toning  formula  will  not  injure  the 
slide,  or  in  any  way  discolour  it.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  if 
through  over  exposure  and  development  these  are  veiled  over  and  a 

*  Mr.  Chapman,  Albert-square,  Manchester,  made  my  own  printing  frame  to 
instructions,  and  I  believe  he  now  keeps  them  in  stock. 


deposit  has  been  thrown  down,  it  is  but  natural  to  expect  that  tuning 
will  somewhat  discolour  wherever  the  deposit  has  been  formed. 

I  shall,  therefore,  before  referring  further  to  the  operation  of  toning, 
just  throw  out  a  few  hints  for  the  benefit  of  a  beginner  as  to  the  best 
way  of  overcoming  this  difficulty  in  development. 

A  negative  carefully  made  up,  as  already  described  by  me,  should 
give  little  or  no  trouble,  provided  a  reasonable  amount  of  care  be 
exercised  in  exposure  when  the  developing  stage  is  reached.  The  best 
way  I  know  of  avoiding  this  is,  to  have  ready  at  hand  when  develop¬ 
ing  a  good  focussing  glass.  1  invariably  keep  this  beside  me  in  the 
dark  room,  and  so  soon  as  the  developer  is  applied  and  it  is  seen  thut 
the  picture  is  coming  up  in  nice  relation  of  high  lights  to  half  tones 
and  shadows,  I  take  the  focussing  glass  and  apply  it  to  the  glass  side, 
and  watch  carefully  for  the  appearance  of  the  finest  details.  Although 
the  developer  by  this  time  will  have  been  drained  off,  sufficient  will 
remain  on  the  film  to  cause  development  to  proceed,  and  it  is  very 
interesting  to  watcli  the  fine  details  coming  nicely  into  view  through 
the  focussing  glass.  The  moment  these  details  are  developed,  wash 
off  the  developer  at  once.  There  must  be  no  hesitancy  about  this.  I 
lay  great  stress  on  this  point  because  I  am  convinced  that  herein  lies, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  secret  of  producing  nice,  clean,  brilliant 
pictures,  and  such  as  will  not  show  any  discolouration  in  toning. 
After  the  pictures  are  fixed  and  well  washed  under  the  tap,  I  place 
them  to  soak  for  about  half  an  hour  in  a  dish  containing  absolutely 
clean  water,  and  so  as  to  avoid  all  Huffs  and  dust  from  settling  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  during  the  time  they  are  soaking,  I  place  over  the 
dish  a  piece  of  glass  sufficiently  large  to  entirely  cover  it.  Were  this 
precaution  not  taken,  it  is  almost  certain  some  particles  would  find 
their  way  into  the  water  and  then  on  to  the  pictures.  Too  much  care 
cannot  be  exercised  to  avoid  dust,  &c.,  at  every  step  in  the  work. 
After  a  good  soaking  the  pictures  are  ready  for  toning. 

I  have  tried  many  different  toning  formulae,  until  at  last  I  have 
come  to  a  very  decided  preference  for  palladium.  Sometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  I  return  to  an  old  friend  in  the  shape  of  a  bath  of  sulphide  of 
potassium,  the  using  of  which,  however,  is  not  one  of  the  most 
delightful  operations.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  slides  toned  with 
liver  of  sulphur  (another  name  for  sulphide  of  potassium)  are  not 
permanent.  In  my  experience,  however,  I  can  detect  no  fading  in 
slides  made  ten  years  ago  and  toned  with  this  chemical,  notwith¬ 
standing  these  slides  have  been  pretty  frequently  projected  on  the 
screen  by  means  of  the  limelight.  When  fading  occurs  in  slides  I 
rather  suspect  it  is  more  attributable  to  the  fixing  agent  being  used 
in  the  shape  of  hypo ;  this  causes  me  to  use  cyanide,  even  with  all  its 
deadly  properties. 

My  palladium  bath  I  make  up  as  follows : — I  prepare  a  stock 
solution  (which  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time,  in  fact  I  think 
often  it  improves  with  age)  by  dissolving  the  contents  of  a  fifteen- 
grain  tuble  of  chloride  of  palladium  in  fifteen  ounces  of  water,  into 
which  I  dip  a  rod  that  has  been  immersed  in  nitric  acid.  When 
going  to  tone,  I  make  up  a  toning  bath  by  taking  one  drachm  of 
above  and  adding  same  to  one  ounce  of  water ;  this  I  pour  on  and  off 
the  slide  till  the  bathbrick  appearance  is  completely  changed  right 
through  to  the  glass.  On  the  application  of  this  toning  mixture  it 
will  be  found  that  the  denser  parts  will  require  longer  time  to  tone 
than  the  other  portions  of  the  slide ;  a  little  careful  attention  to  the 
pouring  on  or  dropping  the  toning  mixture,  to  the  dense  parts 
particularly,  will  soon  have  the  desired  effect.  When  the  whole  of 
the  slide  is  changed  to  a  nice  black  the  toning  may  cease,  and  after  a 
slight  washing  under  the  tap,  the  slide  is  reared  up  on  end  on  a  clean 
linen  handkerchief  to  dry  of  its  own  accord. 

When  toning  with  sulphide  of  potassium  I  take  a  piece  about  the 
size  of  a  bean  and  dissolve  the  same  in  ten  ounces  of  water,  this  I 
filter  carefully  through  filter  paper  and  pour  it  into  a  flat  dish.  The 
slides  are  immersed  in  this  for  a  short  period,  and  then  well  washed 
for  nearly  half  an  hour,  after  which  they  are  reared  up  on  end  to  dry 
of  their  own  accord.  When  dry  it  is  as  well  to  examine  them,  for 
after  drying  they  will  have  a  denser  appearance  than  when  in  the 
wet  state.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  will  lose  a 
little  of  this  in  varnishing.  Should,  however  it  be  judged  that  a  slide 
is  slightly  over  dense  when  toned  and  dried,  it  is  very  easy  to  remedy 
matters.  One  of  the  best  slides  in  my  possession  was  reduced  some¬ 
what  at  this  stage.  This  is  the  way  I  go  about  it :  I  take  the  slide 
and  rewash  it  under  the  tap  till  its  entire  surface  is  equally  moistened, 
I  then  place  the  slide  on  my  broad  dipper  and  rapidly  dash  it  in  and 
out  of  my  cyanide  hath,  and  without  stopping  to  look  at  matters, 
wash  off  at  once  under  the  tap.  On  examination  it  will  soon  be  seen 
that  matters  are  improved,  and  then  after  a  good  washing  and  soaking, 
I  rear  them  up  to  dry  again.  Much  may  also  be  done  in  the  way  of 
local  reduction  to  slides  over  dense  in  some  parts,  by  similarly  treating 
the  slide  to  a  drop  of  cyanide  from  the  point  of  a  camel-hair  brush, 
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nd  almost  simultaneously  allowing  a  drop  of  water  to  fall  on  the 
ame  part.  It  is  not  advisable  to  touch  the  surface  of  the  slide  with 
he  brush. 

The  above  treatment  refers  to  slides  toned  with  palladium,  and  will 
onsiderably  improve  matters  if  carefully  gone  about  and  neatly  and 
quickly  performed. 

1  When  the  slides  are  perfectly  dry  they  have  to  be  varnished.  On 
io  account  must  this  be  attempted  till  they  are  bone  dry,  and  the 
itmost  precautions  taken  to  avoid  dust.  I  use  Soehnee’s  French 
arnish,  and  invariably  filter  it  before  varnishing.  I  find  it  best  to 
un  the  varnish  through  cotton-wool  stuffed  in  the  neck  of  a  filter 
unnel.  Beginners  very  often  make  a  mull  of  the  varnishing  ;  in  nine 
ases  out  of  ten  they  overheat  the  picture  before  pouring  on  the 
arnish.  The  plate  should  not  be  made  hot,  it  should  merely  be 
warmed  till  the  chill  is  off,  the  varnish  will  then  take  properly  to  the 
urface,  and  it  will  be  with  difficulty  that  any  one  can  tell  the 
varnished  from  the  glass  side  of  the  picture.  When  dry  and  well 
lardened,  the  slide  is  ready  to  be  cut  down  to  its  lantern  size,  any 
orm  of  mask  being  available.  I  shall  refer  to  this  in  my  next. 

T,  N.  Armstrong. 


♦ 


PIZZIGHELLI’S  PLATINA  DIRECT  PRINTING  PAPER. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Birkenhead  Photographic  Association.] 

n  an  evil  moment  I  was  beguiled  by  Mr.  Forrest  into  promising  to 
jive  you  a  demonstration  on  Pizzighelli’s  Platina  Printing  Process. 
Since  giving  that  rash  promise  and  on  calmly  thinking  the  matter 
ver,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  really  very  little  to 
lemonstrate,  the  process  being  so  ridiculously  simple.  I  shall  not 
nter  into  the  particulars  of  the  mode  of  manufacturing  the  paper, 
mt  anyone  wishing  to  prepare  his  own,  can  do  so  and  will  find  the 
vhole  process  in  one  of  the  back  numbers  of  the  Journal  (I  think  it 
vas  about  three  months  ago),  so  you.  see  that  Captain  Pizzighelli,  like 
•  true  scientist  and  one  who  loves  hjg  work,  has  not  made  a  monopoly 
if  his  discovery  or  does  not  compel  users  of  the  paper  to  take  out  a 
ive  shilling  licence,  but  has  given  the  results  of  his  labours  to  the 
vorld. 

Although  every  other  branch  of  photography  has  advanced  of  late 
rears,  our  printing  seems  to  have  stood  still  and  made  little  or  no 
irogress.  Our  apparatus  has  been  improved,  our  plates  are  of  better 
[uality  and  more  rapid,  but  our  printing  processes  seem  to  have  had 
o  take  a  back  seat.  One  thing  is  certain,  Captain  Pizzighelli  has 
nade  a  step  in  the  right  direction  if  he  has  done  nothing  more,  and 
or  this  he  deserves  the  warmest  thanks  of  every  photographer.  We 
:ertainly  have  already  some  beautiful  printing  processes  but  they  all 
eem  to  have  serious  drawbacks ;  I  will  now  only  refer  to  the  two 
aost  generally  used.  First  of  all  there  is  our  old  friend  the  silver 
irint;  but  making  silver  prints  is,  at  the  best  of  times,  a  tedious 
iperation,  and  the  resulting  pictures  are  bound  to  fade  sooner  or  later 
10  matter  how  much  care  and  time  has  been  spent  on  them.  Then 
ve  have  Willis’s  platinotype  process,  by  which  most  artistic  and  per- 
nanent  results  are  got;  but  for  this  process  we  are  told  we  must 
iave  a  strong  and  clear  negative.  Now,  the  general  run  of  negatives 
ire  not  all  strong  and  clear,  more’s  the  pity.  Our  climate  and  light 
ire  so  very  variable  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  always  get  nega¬ 
tives  of  standard  quality,  so  that  the  printing  process  which  will  find 
nost  favour  with  us,  is  one  that  will  give  us  good  pictures  from  all 
legatives  and  which  at  the  same  time  is  both  a  permanent  process 
md  an  artistic  one.  All  these  qualities  we  have  in  Captain  Pizzi- 
’■helli’s  platina  process. 

On  receiving  our  paper  from  the  dealer  we  find  it  is  put  up  in  very 
leat  black  envelopes  and  that  its  surface  is  decidedly  yellow.  We 
nust  place  in  frame  with  yellow  side  to  negative  and  print  to  required 
lepth;  after  a  little  time  we  have  a  grey  print,  but  full  of  ex.quisite 
retail.  If  we  are  admirers  of  grey  pictures  we  must  remove  the 
rame  at  this  stage,  but  if  we  want  black  tones  we  must  leave  it  out 
\°  cook  a  little  more,  when  it  will  gradually  gain  tone  with  but  very 
ittle  loss  of  detail.  When  all  our  prints  are  done  we  must  mix  the 
ollowing  solution: — Ten  ounces  of  hydrochloric  acid' in  seventy 
Hmces  of  water.  Pour  about  three  ounces  of  this  mixed  solution  in 
i  tray  and  immerse  the  prints,  keeping  them  moving  about,  so  that 
the  acid,  may  have  access  to  every  portion  of  the  prints.  You  will 
then  notice  that  the  yellowness  begins  to  disappear,  but  it  is  best  to 
3'ive  at  least  two  more  doses  of  the  acid.  Then  wash  the  prints  in 
VV^?r  ^or  a^ou^  fifteen  minutes,  dry,  and  they  are  ready  for  mounting. 

The  most  difficult  negative  an  amateur  has  to  print  is  a  thin  one 
with  very  little  contrast.  I  will  now  pass  you  round  such  a  negative 
•ind  the  platina  print  from  it,  and  I  think  you  will  admit  it  is  not  all 
bad,  considering  everything.  W.  P.  Riley. 


PRINTING  METHODS. 

There  are  many  things  that  can  be  well  and  thoroughly  learned  only 
by  means  of  some  plan  of  study  dealing  with  comparisons.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  various  printing  methods  employed  in  modern 
photography. 

The  photographer  has  a  wide  choice  of  processes  for  the  producing 
of  the  print  from  the  negative.  As  chief  among  these  we  rnav 
name  the  ordinary  albumen  silver,  the  plain  paper  silver,  and  the 
bromide  paper.  These  are  undoubtedly  the  processes  most  used  bv 
both  professional  and  amateur  photographers.  Of  course  we  mav  add 
to  these  the  platinum  and  the  ferro-prussiate,  or  blue  process,  but  these 
are  not  so  generally  useful  as  the  former. 

If  asked  to  sum  up  the  useful  points  of  the  different  methods,  we 
should  still  incline  to  the  ordinary  silver  print,  as  affording  the  greatest 
range  of  tone,  the  greatest  ease  of  management,  the  most  perfect  and 
beautiful  results,  and,  when  properly  handled,  the  least  outlay  in 
money.  As  regards  this  latter  all  important  point,  it  is  evident  that 
the  bulk  of  the  labour  being  done  by  the  photographer  himself  or  his 
assistants,  and  the  prices  of  the  material  being  comparatively  low, 
the  cost  of  the  finished  prints,  particularly  when  made  in  quantity, 
will  compare  favourably  with  other  processes  where  the  paper  has  to 
be  bought  ready  prepared  at  a  high  price,  and  where,  only  too  often, 
there  is  no  redress  in  case  of  failure  and  loss  from  causes  for  which 
the  photographer  himself  is  by  no  means  responsible.  As  there  is  a 
reverse  side  to  everything,  however,  it  may  very  possibly  happen  that 
seasons  will  arise  when  the  labour  and  time  of  paid  assistants  must 
be  economised  to  the  uttermost,  and  when  the  quickness  with  which 
large  numbers  of  prints  can  be  turned  off  by  the  aid  of  an  article 
bought  ready  prepared,  will  more  than  make  up  for  the  higher  price 
at  which  the  article  has  to  be  purchased. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  consume  space  in  the  consideration  of  these 
more  strictly  business  points,  for  each  photographer  will  necessarily 
regulate  them  for  himself.  Our  province  is  rather  to  attempt  to 
compare  the  values  of  the  different  printing  processes  we  have 
mentioned  in  their  proper  photographic  sense. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  great  range  of  tone  afforded  by  the 
ordinary  silver  print,  but  it  is  even  more  extensive  than  many  persons 
suppose,  who  think  only  of  the  conventional  portraits  of  public  and 
private  individuals,  and  of  the  ordinary  landscape  and  architectural 
studies  seen  in  exhibitions.  We  shall  only  be  reiterating  the  well- 
known  saying  among  practical  printers,  when  we  remind  our  readers 
that  the  first  factor  of  tone  in  the  print  is  the  character  of  the 
negative.  A,  model  printing  negative  will  often  afford  prints  which 
may  be  toned  to  any  desired  colour,  from  the  rich,  warm  red — almost 
cherry  hued,  through  chocolates,  sepias,  and  browns,  to  violet,  then  to 
pure  black,  and  finally  to  a  steel  blue-black  just  verging  on  ashiness. 
To  produce  these  tones  at  will  from  such  a  negative  will  require  no 
little  attention  to  detail.  The  strength  of  light  in  which  the  print  is 
made  has  some  influence.  A  print  rapidly  made  in  the  full  glare  of 
the  sun’s  light  will  rarely  stand  the  combined  action  of  the  toning  and 
fixing  baths  as  well  as  one  that  has  been  made  more  slowly  in  a  more 
subdued  light.  Exceptions  to  this  may  sometimes  be  found  in  the 
case  of  negatives  that  have  been  over  developed  or  over  intensified,  so 
that  the  brightest  sun  will  be  required  to  penetrate  them,  and  give  a 
proper  gradation  of  shades  in  the  print.  A  proper  toning  bath  must 
be  selected,  and  the  reddening,  which  always  takes  place  in  the  hypo 
fixing  bath  and  the  final  wash  waters,  be  noted  and  calculated  for,  as 
well  as  the  remarkable  return  of  colour  which  occurs  when  the  print 
is  dried.  Beginners  and  inexperienced  printers  are  very  apt  to  find 
their  work  over  toned  to  an  ashy  blue  tint ;  forgetting  that  the  prints 
“  dry  up  darker  and  bluer  ”  they  leave  them  too  long  in  the  gold 
bath,  so  that  they  there  assume  the  precise  tone  wished  for  in  the 
finished  result.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider  that  the 
production  of  a  certain  tone  or  colour  in  the  finished  print  is  really  a 
matter  that  has  to  be  calculated,  and  that  requires  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  different  solutions,  it  is  little  short  of  marvellous  how  perfectly 
regular  tones  can  be  made  upon  thousands  of  prints,  even  from 
different  negatives,  by  an  experienced  man.  . 

So  much  for  the  average  silver  print  as  usually  seen.  But  this  is 
only  the  beginning.  Those  who  are  not  content  with  the  brilliancy 
and  polish  of  the  print  when  mounted  and  rolled,  can  increase  them 
to  almost  any  amount  by  burnishing,  or  still  more  by  making  the 
so-called  glacd.  A  better  finishing  method  than  either  of  these, 
however,  is  the  cementing  of  the  print  to  glass,  by  means  of  gelatine  , 
by  this,  all  the  beautiful  brilliancy  of  the  print  as  it  appears  in  the 
wash  water  is  preserved,  and  the  glossy  surface  of  the  glass  does  not 
convey  such  a  “  mock  polish  ’  and  artificial  effect  as  the  former. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  bromide  papers,  it  was  customary  to 
make  enlarged  prints  on  albumenised  paper  by  means  of  special  solar 
cameras,  fitted  with  powerful  condensing  lenses.  Excellent  results 
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were  obtained,  but  the  loss  from  uncertain  light  and  bad  weather  was 
very  great.  The  tone  of  the  albumen  print  was,  however,  preserved, 
and  here  we  come  to  the  great  drawback  to  the  bromide  print,  either 
for  contact  work  or  enlargements — its  limited  range  of  tone.  That 
the  fine  brilliant  black  of  a  well-timed  and  skilfully-developed  bromide 
print  is  very  pleasing  and  good  we  do  not  deny — on  the  contrary,  there 
are  certain  subjects  and  certain  effects  that  will  be  better  suited  by 
this  than  by  any  other  tone  ;  but  the  point  is  that  the  bromide  print, 
being  produced  by  a  process  of  development,  has  the  main  characteris¬ 
tics  of  developed  prints,  i  e.,  less  depth  of  shadow,  with  a  tendency  to 
the  veiling  of  the  finer  details  in  the  darks,  together  with  a  cold  tone. 
To  make  a  familiar  comparison,  we  might  say  that  the  tones  of  a 
bromide  and  albumen  print  stand  to  each  other  in  nearly  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  a  wet  collodion  and  an  albumen  lantern  slide,  where  the 
collodion  slide  is  invariably  cold  in  tone  unless  specially  treated. 

Among  the  greatest  beauties  of  the  bromide  print  is  its  delicacy  and 
perfection  of  half  tone.  Great  evenness  of  quality  is  another.  The 
most  ardent  advocate  of  the  albumen  print  must  have  often  noticed 
the  striking  difference  in  behaviour  between  the  “thick”  and  the 
“  thin  ”  edges  of  the  sheet.  With  the  bromide  papers  there  is  no  such 
drawback  ;  there  is  perfect  uniformity  of  tone,  so  that  if  the  opposing 
corners  of  the  sheet  be  bent  over  so  as  to  touch,  no  difference  in  tone 
is  perceptible.  It  is  by  no  means  every  albumen  print  that  will  stand 
this  simple  test.  The  chemical  character  of  the  bromide  print  affords 
the  strongest  grounds  for  the  belief  that  the  image  will  be  permanent, 
and  not  fade  in  the  disastrous  manner  common  to  all  albumen  prints. 
In  this  connexion  we  may  mention  the  fact  that  recent  authorities 
advise  the  addition  of  some  alkali — say,  carbonate  of  soda — to  the 
fixing  bath  for  the  bromide  print.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
developer  is  removed  by  means  of  an  acid  wash,  and  the  print  after¬ 
wards  immersed  in  the  hyposulphite,  common  caution  would  call  for 
the  presence  of  the  alkali.  A  point  that  will  always  be  in  favour  of 
the  bromide  print,  is  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  worked  upon 
with  the  pencil  or  crayon,  and  other  retouching  articles.  In  this 
respect  it  is  facile  princeps. 

Interest  has  recently  been  revived  in  the  old  method  of  silver 
printing  on  plain  salted  paper.  That  beautiful  results  can  be  produced 
in  this  manner  will  be  attested  by  all  who  have  seen  the  work  shown 
at  the  Photographic  Society  by  Dr.  Charles  L.  Mitchell,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  process  is  easy  to  work,  and  very  economical,  particularly 
in  the  consumption  of  gold.  The  tones  range  from  dull  brick-red  to 
blue,  and  the  prints  are  quite  without  gloss.  As  in  the  bromide 
print,  there  are  certain  subjects  that  will  be  admirably  suited  by  just 
these  qualities.  Ellebslie  Wallace. 

— American  Journal  of  Photography . 
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COLLOTYPE. 

General  Principles. — The  name  Collotype  is  now  almost  uni¬ 
versally  used  in  this  country  and  Lichtdriick  in  Germany,  to 
designate  the  process  of  printing  in  greasy  ink  from  a  surface  of 
gelatine. 

It  has  already  been  explained  in  the  introductory  chapters  that  if 
a  film  of  bichromated  gelatine  be  dried  at  a  pretty  high  temperature 
be  exposed  under  a  negative,  be  then  washed  in  water  and  dried,  it 
will,  when  treated  in  the  same  way  as  a  lithographic  stone,  display 
similar  properties — will,  that  is  to  say,  absorb  water  and  refuse  a 
greasy  ink  in  certain  places,  whilst  in  others  it  refuses  water,  but 
subsequently  takes  ink. 

The  portions  which  take  water  and  not  ink  are  those  which  have 
not  been  affected  by  light,  whilst  those  which  take  ink  readily  are 
those  which  have  been  greatly  affected  by  light.  Between  these  two 
extremes  is  a  complete  gradation  represented  in  reality  by  a  reticula¬ 
tion  or  grain,  but  giving  the  impression,  so  fine  is  this  reticulation,  of 
a  true  half  tone. 

The  close  analogy  between  this  process  and  that  of  lithography  will 
be  readily  seen,  and,  in  fact,  it  was  in  attempts  to  impress  on  litho¬ 
graphic  stone  images  which  could  be  inked  up  like  ordinary  litho¬ 
graphic  images  that  collotype  came  first  to  be  invented.  Naturally 
yne  of  the  substances  first  applied  to  the  surface  of  a  stone  in  the 
attempt  to  transfer  an  image  to  it  was  bichromated  gelatine,  and  it 
was  not  for  some  considerable  time  that  it  was  discovered  that  the 
stone  in  fact  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  effect  obtained  further  than 
inasmuch  as  it  acted  as  a  support  for  the  gelatine  film,  and  that  other 
supports  would  do  as  well  or  better. 

The  difficulty  found  in  all  the  first  attempts  at  collotype,  or,  as  it 
was  then  generally  called,  photo-lithography,  arose  from  the  reason 
that,  after  a  few  impressions  had  been  taken,  the  film  tore  away  from 
the  support  whether  it  were  stone,  a  metal  plate,  or  glass. 


The  first  real  advance  was  made  by  Tessie  de  Motey,  who  ua<-(l  a 
copperplate,  the  trichromate  of  potassium  in  place  of  the  bich remate, 
and  a  reducing  agent.  The  copper  in  these  circumstances  had  tin* 
effect  of  rendering  the  portion  of  the  film  in  direct  contact  with  it 
quite  insoluble,  and  therefore  making  the  adhesion  very  complete. 

This  process  I  thought  had  become  an  affair  of  history  only, 
having  long  passed  out  of  use,  and  was  surprised,  on  reoently  visiting 
the  works  of  Mr.  Ernest  Edwards,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  to  see  it  in 
practical  use.  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  give  precise  formula*  or 
instructions  for  working  it,  as  it  seems  to  be  in  Mr.  Edwards's  hand- 
a  thoroughly  practical,  working  process.  The  copper  plates  having 
the  advantage  over  the  glass  plates  now  generally  used  of  non-liability 
to  breakage. 

In  general  use  the  process  of  Tessie  de  Motey  was  soon  superseded 
by  that  of  Albert,  in  which  a  plate  of  glass  was  coated  with  a  him, 
of  bichromated  gelatine.  When  the  film  wras  dry,  the  plate  was  laid 
face  downwards  on  a  black  surface,  such  as  a  piece  of  velvet,  and  was 
exposed  to  light.  The  light  acting  through  the  gla*s  formed  ail 
insoluble  substratum  which  adhered  very  firmly  to  it,  and  securely 
fixed  to  the  plate  a  second  coating  of  bichromated  gelatine,  to  be 
afterwards  exposed  under  a  negative. 

This  process  is,  1  believe,  still  worked  by  some  collotype  printers; 
but  I  believe  that  far  the  majority  now  use  the  process  which  is  due 
to  Ilusnik.  In  this  process  a  plate  of  glass  ground  on  one  surface  is 
used  as  the  support,  and  a  mixture  of  water,  glass,  and  albumen  is 
used  on  this  ground  surface  as  a  substratum  for  the  final  film. 

The  principle  adopted  by  Albert  of  exposure  from  the  back  of  the 
glass  is  still  made  use  of  to  a  slight  extent  at  the  present  day  with 
llusnik’s  process,  as  is  also  the  discovery  made  long  ago  by  Edwards 
that  the  whole  film  might  be  acted  on  by  alum  to  a  certain  extent’ 
being  thus  toughened,  and  might  yet  be  quite  serviceable  as  a  printing 
surface  for  greasy'  inks. 

Preparation  or  Collotype  Plates. 

The  chief  requirement  for  the  preparation  of  collotype  plates  is  a 
suitable  arrangement  for  drying  the  films.  These  have  to  be  dried  at 
a  temperature  of  1203  to  140c  Fahr.  in  some  place  where  there  is  a  free 
admission  of  air.  Some  dry  over  an  arrangement  of  two  cast  iron 
plates  between  which  w^ater  is  kept  boiling,  a  shallow  boiler  in  fact, 
the  upper  surface  of  which  is  fitted  with  three  projections  forming  a 
tripod  to  hold  each  plate  in  a  level  position. 

If  this  arrangement  be  used,  it  is  necessary  to  take  precautions 
against  dust  by  covering  the  plates  with  a  framework  having  muslin 
stretched  over  it,  or  by  some  such  plan. 

The  water  heater  used  in  the  open  is  much  inferior  to  a  drying  box 
much  in  the  form  of  an  oven,  commonly  used.  In  this  latter  arrange¬ 
ment  the  temperature  may  be  adjusted  to  a  nicety,  whilst  it  is  easy 
to  guard  against  dust  by  stretching  muslin  over  the  air  entrance 
passage. 

Some  appliance  is  necessary  for  filtering  the  sensitive  compound ;  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  temperature  to  a  certain  degree  during 
the  whole  of  this  process.  A  useful  appliance  is  made  for  the 
purpose  of  filtering  solutions  which  require  to  be  kept  hot.  It 
consists  of  a  funnel  stand,  with  a  hot  water  jacket  for  the  funnel. 
Such  an  arrangement  may  be  used  by  the  collotype  printer;  but  if  he 
have  a  drying  box,  he  can  readily  enough  filter  a  gelatine  solution  by 
placing  the  funnel  and  receiving  vessel  in  the  box,  or,  indeed,  he  can 
keep  the  solution  liquid  by  working  in  front  of  an  ordinary  open  fire. 

The  glass  should  be  thick  plate.  For  small  sizes  it  need  not  be 
thicker  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  but  for  large  sizes  jt  should  be 
about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  The  great  essential  is  that  it 
be  perfectly  flat. 

The  production  of  a  ground  surface  is  so  very  simple  that  the 
photographer  will  probably  prefer  to  produce  it  himself  when  he 
requires  it,  rather  than  to  purchase  it  ready  ground  for  him. 

Two  plates  of  glass  are  taken,  a  little  flower  emery  and  water  are 
laid  on  the  face  of  one,  and  the  other  is  worked  with  a  circular  motion 
over  it.  The  result  in  a  very  few  minutes  is  a  depolished  surface. 

The  chemical  substances  used  for  the  films  of  the  plates  are  all  well 
known  to  the  photographer,  and  the  only  one  that  calls  for  any 
particular  mention  is  the  gelatine.  It  will  readily  be  believed  that  on 
the  quality  of  this  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  the  success  or  the 
reverse  of  the  process.  The  qualities  most  desirable  in  a  gelatine  for 
collotype  work  are  freedom,  from  foreign  bodies  of  any  kind,  and  the 
property  of  withstanding  long  immersion  in  water,  without  either 
spontaneously  becoming  liquid  or  absorbing  a  very  great  quantity  o 
water.  There  are  various  gelatines  in  the  market  which  are  specially 
sold  as  suited  to  collotype  work,  and  doubtless  any  of  these  got  from 
a  respectable  dealer  will  serve  the  required  purpose.  .  . 

Albert,  who  must  be  heard  with  respect  on  all  matters  pertaining 
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to  collotype,  has  the  following  remarks  on  the  choice  of  a  gelatine  for 
the  particular  work  we  are  considering  *  : — 

Gelatines  of  excessive  hardness,  and  of  excessive  softness,  are  both 
ill-suited  to  collotype  work ;  the  hard  gelatine  giving  a  film  which 
goon  breaks  up  in  printing,  the  soft  gelatine  giving  a  plate  from  which 
vigorous  impressions  cannot  be  obtained.  He  recommends  the  use  of 
“  middling  hard  gelatine,”  and  mentions  a  special  brand,  that  of 
F.  Creutz,  of  Michaelstadt,  Hesse,  as  particularly  good. 

He  gives  the  following  means  of  discovering  whether  a  gelatine  is 
suitable  for  collotype  work  as  regards  hardness :  —Two  portions  of  it 
are  made  up,  one  with  bichromate  of  potassium  (either  of  the  two 
formulae  to  be  presently  given  may  be  used),  the  other  with 
bichromate  of  ammonium,  substitutedfor  the  bichromate  of  potassium. 
Plates  are  coated  with  these  solutions,  and  are  dried  at  120°  Fahr.  If 
they  both  show  a  polished  surface,  the  gelatine  is  too  hard.  If  they 
both  show  a  matt  surface,  it  is  too  soft.  If  that  prepared  with 
bichromate  of  potassium  shows  a  matt  surface,  that  with  bichromate 
of  ammonium  a  polished  surface,  the  gelatine  is  of  the  right  hardness. 

It  may  be  taken  then  that  if  a  gelatine  is  free  from  foreign 
substances,  if  it  shows  a  good  result  when  the  test  just  described  is 
applied,  and  if  it  will  bear  soaking  for  forty-eight  hours  in  water  at 
a  temperature  of  60°  Fahr.,  it  is  suitable  for  collotype  work. 

The  Albert-type. 

The  above  name  has  been  given  to  Albert’s  process.  As  some  may 
like  to  give  it  a  trial,  I  give  briefly  one  of  several  modifications 
of  the  process  which  have  been  published  : — 


A. 

No.  1.  Hard  gelatine  ..................  J  ounce. 

Water  . . 6  ounces. 

No.  2.  Bichromate  of  potassium  . .  5  ounce. 

Water . .  6  ounces. 

The  gelatine  is  soaked  and  melted  in  the  water  with  heat,  and 
solutions  1  and  2  are  mixed. 

B. 

Albumen  . . 6  ounces. 

This  is  made  from  fresh  eggs,  is  beaten  into  a  froth,  and  is  then 

filtered. 

G. 

No.  1.  Collotypic  gelatine  . . 1  ounce. 

Water  . . 12  ounces. 

No.  2.  Bichromate  of  potassium  ........  80  grains. 

Water  . . . .  ounces. 


The  gelatine  of  No.  1  is  soaked  in  the  water  and  melted  by  heat, 
and  Nos.  1  and  2  are  mixed  together. 

A  is  filtered  through  cambric  at  a  temperature  of  about  120°  Fahr. 
It  is  allowed  to  cool  to  about  100°,  and  B  is  added  to  it.  The 
mixture  is  kept  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  100°,  and  the  glass 
plates,  previously  carefully  cleaned  as  if  they  -were  to  receive  a 
collodion  film  for  the  wet  process,  are  coated  thinly  with  the  solution. 
They  are  laid  on  a  level  slab  till  the  gelatine  has  set,  and  are  then 
dried  in  the  dark  at  an  ordinary  temperature.  When  the  film 
is  dry,  the  plate  is  laid  face  downwards  on  a  piece  of  black  velvet, 
and  is  exposed  to  light  till  the  colour  changes  from  a  bright  yellow  to 
a  dark  brown.  It  is  then  very  thoroughly  washed  in  warm  water 
till  the  colour  is  entirely  removed.  The  plate  is  now  ready  to  receive 
the  final  coating,  but  may  be  kept  almost  indefinitely  if  it  be  desired. 

C  is  now  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  150°,  and  is  filtered 
through  two  thicknesses  of  cambric.  Such  plates  as  it  is  desired  to 
use,  already  coated  with  the  substratum  as  described,  are  raised  to 
about  the  same  temperature  as  the  solution  (150°),  and  are  coated, 
the  thickness  of  coating  given  being  somewhat  less  than  would  be 
given  to  a  dry  plate.  They  are  then  placed  in  a  horizontal  position 
in  the  drying  cupboard,  the  temperature  is  raised  to  about  140°,  and 
is  kept  at  that  till  the  films  are  dry.  The  plates  may  be  used  when¬ 
ever  they  are  dry,  or  may  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dry,  and  of  course  dark 
place,  for  several  days  if  it  he  desired. 

Printing  ueder  the  negative  is  done  just  as  described  for  Husnik's 
process.  After  it  is  over,  the  films  are  submitted  to  a  long  continued 
washing  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  bichromate ;  they  are  then  dried 
and  are  ready  to  he  printed  from. 

Husnik’s  Process. 

I  have  given  the  above  name  to  the  process  of  collotype,  now  most 
commonly  worked,  because  I  believe  Husnik  was  the  first  to  publish 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  it,  namely,  the  use  of  a  substratum  of 
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water  glass  and  albumen  on  a  ground-glass  surface.  If  he  was  not 
the  first  actually  to  publish  it,  he  was  certainly  the  worker  who  had 
the  chief  influence  in  popularising  it.  I  have  gained  much  assistance 
in  my  investigations  in  this  process  from  the  publication  of  Schnaua* 
on  Collotype  .* 

A. 

Albumen  (switched)  . . . .  8  ounces. 

Commercial  water  glass  solution .  ‘.'A 

Water .  lo 

B. 

1.  Collotype  gelatine  .  1  ounce. 

Water  .  12  ounces. 

2.  Bichromate  of  ammoniumf .  80  grains. 

Water  .  llj  ounces. 

The  water  glass  solution  in  A  should  be  of  the  consistency  of 
syrup.  The  three  ingredients  are  mixed,  and  are  switched  into  a 
froth  either  by  the  aid  of  an  American  egg-beater,  or  by  placing  the 
mixture  in  a  bottle  with  pieces  of  broken  glass  and  violently  shaking 
the  bottle.  The  froth  is  then  poured  on  the  filter  paper.  The  fluid 
which  passes  through  is  preserved. 

To  prepare  B  the  gelatine  is  allowed  to  soak  in  the  water  for  about 
an  hour,  when  it  is  melted  by  the  aid  of  heat ;  solution  No.  2  is  then 
added.  The  whole  is  now  filtered  through  a  double  thickness  of 
cambric,  when  it  is  ready  for  use. 

The  plates  are  ground  on  one  surface  as  already  described.  They 
are  carefully  cleaned,  and  are  then  coated  with  solution  A.  This 
flows  readily  over  the  surface.  As  much  excess  as  possible  is  poured 
off,  and  the  plates  are  dried  in  an  inclined  position  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  operating  room.  When  dry  they  are  thoroughly 
rinsed,  and  are  once  more  dried.  In  this  condition  they  will  keep 
almost  indefinitely.  When  it  is  required  to  use  the  plates  they  are 
coated  with  solution  B  in  the  following  manner Such  plates  as  are 
required  are  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  140"  Fahr.,  and  the 
solution  is  heated  to  the  same  point.  A  plate  is  taken  in  the  left 
hand,  and  is  balanced  on  the  tips  of  the  finger  and  thumb,  a  card 
mount  being  placed  under  it  if  it  be  found  too  hot  for  handling.  A  pool 
of  the  solution  is  now  poured  on  the  upper  surface — that  with  the 
substratum,  of  course — and  the  plate  is  quickly  tipped,  so  that  tome 
of  the  solution  is  poured  off  at  each  corner.  The  plate  is  now  rocked 
slightly  so  as  to  cause  the  liquid  to  spread  itself  in  a  perfectly  even 
film,  and  is  immediately  placed  in  the  drying  box.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  precisely  how  much  solution  should  be  left  on  the  plate;  hut 
it  may  be  said  that  if  the  thickness  of  the  film  be  right,  the  drying, 
at  a  temperature  of  120°  to  140°  Fahr.  with  a  good  supply  of  air, 
will  take  about  an  hour. 

— Burton's  Guide  to  Photo  -Mechanical  Processes. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CLEARING  THE  NEGATIVE. 

Of  no  less  importance  than  several  other  branches  of  the  complex 
procedure  incidental  to  development  that  of  the  clearing  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  from  the  stains  and  markings  thereby  caused  probably  boasts  t  lie 
largest  amount  of  neglect.  Especially  is  this  the  case  among 
amateurs,  with  whom,  in  far  too  large  a  number  of  instances,  the 
haste  to  bring  the  picture  into  view  is  accompanied  by  as  great  an 
eagerness  to  expedite  the  operation  of  fixing,  so  that  the  finished 
negative  may  he  scrutinised  by  actinic  light.  By  these  means  no  in¬ 
considerable’  vexation  of  the  spirit  is  assured  for  the  more  or  less 
distant  date  when  a  sentimental  reinspection  of  the  stock  of  negatives 
is  ventured  upon,  and  a  big  percentage  of  them  is  found  to  be  badly 
discoloured,  and  the  force  of  the  adage  that  “  prevention  is  better 
than  cure  ”  is  fully  appreciated.  W  e  shall  doubtless  not  fatally  err 
in  accepting  the  principle  that  the  defect  indicated  is  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  confined  to  landscape  negatives,  and  as  the  gieater  number  <4 
these  are  produced  by  amateurs,  the  inference  that  professionals’ 
work  in  the  main  escapes  censure  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  Truth 
to  tell,  studio  negatives  are  invariably  timed  with  such  accuracy 
that,  to  employ  an  expressive  figure  of  speech,  they  develop  them¬ 
selves,  and  are  consequently  little  liable  to  the  maladies  springing 
from  prolonged  or  forced  treatment  with  the  developing  agents. 

No  matter  how  rapidly  and  carefully  development  of  the  negative 


*  Per  Licht  Druck  und  die  Photolithographic.  Von  Dr.  Julious  Schnauss: 

Diisseldorf,  Ed.  Liesegang’s  Verlag.  .  ..  . 

•+•  Albert  recommends  the  use  of  bichromate  of  potassium  rather  than 
bichromate  of  ammonium,  stating  that  many  of  the  troubles  which  crop  up  in 
collotype  work  are  due  to  the  use  of  the  latter  salt. 
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lias  been  conducted,  nor  by  whatever  agent,  be  it  pyrogallol  or  hydro- 
quinone  in  conjunction  with  one  or  more  of  the  three  alkalies,  the 
gelatine  film  infallibly  receives  a  more  or  less  marked  discolouration, 
which  demands  special  remedial  treatment  if  it  is  sought  to  remove 
it  before  it  has  acquired  an  equal  degree  of  indelibility.  Neither 
simple  immersion  in  plain  or  running  water  will  wholly  suffice.  If 
there  is  any  scepticism  on  the  point  it  may  soon  be  disarmed  by  the 
development  of  a  positive  upon  opal,  with  pyrogallol  and  an  alkali, 
when,  notwithstanding  the  most  stringent  precautions  and  the  utmost 
care  and  cleanliness,  unless  a  clearing  solution  has  been  very  judi¬ 
ciously  employed,  the  whites  of  the  plate,  when  dry,  will  be  so 
stained  as  to  destroy  the  value  and  the  effect  of  the  picture  entirely. 
For  what  is  true  in  this  connexion  of  the  gelatinous  vehicle  of  a 
developed  positive  upon  opal  is  also  equally  true  as  regards  that  of  a 
negative  upon  glass ;  indeed,  for  however  brief  a  period  the  solutions 
are  on  the  plate,  and  no  matter  how  lavish  we  may  be  of  water 
for  soaking  and  washing  purposes,  brown  or  yellow  stains  will 
occur  unless  they  are  counteracted  by  a  clearing  solution.  It  can 
consequently  be  imagined  to  what  extent  the  evil  is  aggravated  by  a 
total  neglect  of  these  precautions. 

It  is  a  theory  with  some  that  by  the  employment  of  solutions 
freshly  mixed  development  stains  can  be  effectually  obviated.  This 
is  quite  true  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  If  the 
functions  of  the  developer  were  always  completed  in  a  few  minutes, 
say,  eight  or  ten,  the  chances  of  a  stain  being  imparted  to  the  film 
would  be  much  reduced,  although  by  no  means  extinguished.  This 
concedes  the  existence  of  an  altogether  ideal  state  of  things,  for  now¬ 
adays  few  amateurs  employ  freshly  mixed  solutions,  and  development 
with  them  usually  cuts  into  as  much  time  as  will  permit  of  the  com¬ 
bined  solution  turning  any  colour  between  that  of  pale  sherry  and 
Mr.  Guinness’s  Dublin  stout.  The  various  preservatives  now  in  favour 
merely  avert  the  decomposition  of  the  pyrogallol  while  it  is  in  bottle ; 
for,  of  course,  so  soon  as  it  is  combined  with  the  air  and  an  alkali  its 
behaviour  is  precisely  on  all  fours  with  that  of  the  freshly  mixed 
crystal. 

If  for  no  other  reason  the  fact  that  these  lines  are  penned  as  a 
plea  for  a  very  necessary  but  greatly  neglected  department  of 
development,  will  not  improbably  be  one’s  absolution  for  the  sin  of 
retreading  a  well-worn  path.  A  saturated  solution  of  alum,  to  which 
is  added  a  fixed  proportion  of  one  of  a  small  group  of  acids,  is  the 
means  usually  advocated  for  the  removal  of  development  stains. 
Generally,  and  in  fact  as  a  rule,  the  time  chosen  for  the  immersion 
of  the  plate  in  the  clearing  solution  is  immediately  after  fixation. 
Experience  convinces  the  writer  that  it  is  infinitely  more  advan¬ 
tageous  to  do  this  at  a  much  earlier  stage,  namely,  upon  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  development  and  before  fixation.  When  the  developer 
.  has  been  poured  off  the  negative  the  latter  should  be  washed  in  a 
couple  of  changes  of  water,  and  the  clearing  solution  applied  for  a 
few  minutes,  after  which  it  may  be  returned  to  the  bottle  for  future 
use.  The  negative  is  again  washed,  otherwise  if  it  is  placed  in  the 
hyposulphite  with  some  of  the  clearing  solution  still  upon  it  a  com¬ 
plex  combination  probably  takes  place,  and  an  undesirable  chemical 
action  is  set  up.  After  fixation  and  washing  the  clearing  solution 
may  be  again  applied,  although,  if  the  hyposulphite  bath  is  reason¬ 
ably  clean,  this  will  not  be  really  necessary,  the  action  of  the  acidified 
alum  on  the  film  having  rendered  inoperative  the  property  of  ex¬ 
aggerating  development  stains  unquestionably  possessed  by  this  salt 
of  sodium.  When  dry,  the  negative  will  have  a  high  enamel-like 
gloss,  which  at  first  sight  would  appear  to  be  a  coat  of  varnish, 
while,  as  concerns  its  freedom  from  yellow  stains,  comparison  with  a 
non-cleared  negative  and  one  that  was  cleared  after  fixation  will 
demonstrate  the  value  of  the  altered  method. 

For  this  purpose  citric  and  acetic  acids  enjoy  high  claims  to  notice 
by  reason  of  their  possessing  energetic  properties  exercised  with  the 
minimum  of  danger  to  the  film.  Quite  as  efficacious,  although  by  no 
means  so  reliable,  are  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  sulphuric  acids,  each 
of  which,  if  employed  out  of  the  correct  proportions — about  one  to 
thirty  of  the  alum  solution  in  the  cases  of  the  first  and  third,  and  in 
that  of  the  second  about  one  to  fifty — are  not  only  prone  to  cause 
frilling,  but  may  induce  a  reduction  of  the  image  that  may  well 
be  dispensed  with  where  not  too  much  density  has  been  obtained. 
In  conclusion,  of  the  power  of  any  of  the  solutions  named,  even  when 
largely  increased  in  strength,  to  remove  pyrogallol  stains  from  nega¬ 
tives  developed  four,  three,  or  two  years  back,  experiment  affords  no 
conclusive  proof.  The  properties  of  the  clearing  solution  can  only  be 
taken  advantage  of  at  the  right  time,  namely,  during  development. 
The  after  treatment  of  stained  or  otherwise  defective  negatives  has 
rarely  the  success  that  could  be  wished  for,  or,  indeed,  that  might  be 
obtained,  before  the  most  powerful  agent  in  existence  is  permitted  to 
get  to  work — old  time,  to  wit.  Thomas  Bedding. 


FOCAL  ADJUSTMENT  IN  DETECTIVE  CAMERAS. 

In  last  year’s  Annual  the  relations  of  the  two  conjugate  foci  of  a  lens  to 
its  equivalent  focus  were  shown  to  be  such  that  the  reciprocal  of  the  latter 
is  always  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  two  former.  The 
general  equation  stands : — 

111 

D  +  d  ~  ’ 


where  D  is  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  optical  centre  of  the  lenB, 
d  the  distance  of  the  image  on  the  ground  glass  from  the  same  optical 
centre,  and  /  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens. 

This  formula  is  a  fundamental  one ;  it  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  optical 
calculation  ;  its  use,  for  example,  in  forming  tables  of  enlargement  and 
reduction  is  given  in  the  appendices  of  nearly  all  the  photographic 
annuals  ;  and  from  it  was  derived,  by  the  present  writer,  a  very  easy  and 
practical  method  of  managing  the  copying  camera. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  show  how  convenient  this  equation  may  be  found 
in  adjusting  the  focus  of  detective  cameras  for  different  distances  of 
objects.  The  algebraical  work  need  not  frighten  any  one ;  it  is  pur¬ 
posely  made  of  the  simplest  and  most  elementary  character. 

Our  equation,  then,  in  words  is  : — 


1  1 

Distance  of  object. +  Distance  of  ground  glass. 
Or,  in  algebraical  notation, 

111 

B+d~f 


1 _ 

Equivalent  focus. 

. (1). 


Now  it  is  evident  that  d,  the  distance  of  the  ground  glass  from  the 
centre  of  our  lens,  is  smallest  when  D,  the  distance  of  the  object,  is  so 
great  that  the  rays  come  from  the  object  parallel  (for  then  D  becomes 


practically  an  infinite  distance,  the  expression  ^  disappears,  and  the 


equation  becomes  d=f). 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  ground  glass  must  be  moved  more  and  more 
away  from  the  lens,. as  the  object  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
camera.  For  any  near  object,  therefore,  the  ground  glass  must  always 
be  drawn  away  from  the  lens  a  distance  equal  to  its  focal  length  and 

something  more. 

As  d  will  always  equal  /,  ivith  something  over ,  and  as  in  our  present 
inquiry  what  we  wish  to  find  is  precisely  that  “something  over”  (i.e., 
every  successive  increment  of  d  corresponding  to  the  varying  distances  of 
D),  we  may  represent  d  by  f+x;  i.e.,  the  equivalent  focus  plus  the 
required  increment.  Equation  (1)  then  reads 


iVvIx-) . <*>• 

Multiplying  by  D/,  we  have 

. <3>- 

Clearing  of  fractions  gives  us 

P+fx  +  Df^Bf+Dx . (4). 

Eliminating  D/  from  both  sides,  equation  (4)  becomes 

•  p  =  (D-f)x, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 

2jU-  . <«>• 

/  * 

Stating  equation  (5)  in  the  form  of  a  proportion,  we  have 


D-/:/  ::  f :  x. 


Or,  in  words,  as  the  distance  of  the  object  (measured  from  a  point  one 
focal  length  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  lens)  is  to  the  equivalent  focus, 
so  is  the  equivalent  focus  to  the  required  “something  over.”  The 
equivalent  focus  of  our  lens  is,  therefore,  a  mean  proportional  between  the 
distance  of  the  object  (less  one  focal  length),  and  the  distance  through  which 
we  must  move  the  ground  glass  away  from  the  principal  focus  in  order  to 
bring  the  said  object  into  exact  focus. 

When  the  object  is  no  nearer  than  twenty  feet,  with  lenses  of  ordinary 
focal  length,  /  is  so  small  a  quantity  in  comparison  with  D,  that  it  may 
be  neglected  ;  and  the  proportion  reads, 

D  :  f  ::  f  :  x.  ' 

Now,  to  apply  this  to  detective  cameras.  Suppose  my  lens  is  fifteen 
inches  focus.  How  much  further  away  from  fifteen  inches  must  I  move 
the  ground  glass  to  make  a  sharp  image  of  an  object  one  hundred  feet 
(1200  inches)  distant  ? 

1200  :  15  : :  15  :  TV  . 

Ans.  Three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  beyond  the  equivalent  focus  mark. 
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Suppose  the  object  is  twenty  feet  (240  inches)  away,  and  the  lens  is 
six  inches  focus : 

240  :  6  : :  6  : 

Ans.  Three-twentieths  of  an  inch  beyond  the  equivalent  focus  mark. 
And  similarly  for  objects  at  any  distance,  and  for  lenses  of  any  focal 

length. 

For  the  convenience  of  amateurs  who  may  not  know  the  precise  focus 
of  the  lens  they  use,  the  following  method  may  prove  of  service.  It  is 
derived  from  the  foregoing  calculations,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as 
accurate. 

1.  Focus  on  an  object  one  hundred  feet  away ;  mark  this  point] on  the 
camera  bed. 

2.  Focus  and  mark  similarly  for  an  object  twenty  feet  away. 

3.  Divide  the  space  between  these  two  marks  into  four  parts,  and  make 
the  three  intermediate  marks  to  denote  the  intervals.  These  will  repre¬ 
sent  the  proper  foci  for  objects  distant  50,  33-33,  and  25  feet  respectively. 

4.  Make  an  additional  mark  inside  of  the  one  hundred  feet  mark  ( i.e ., 
nearer  the  lens),  at  a  distance  equal  to  one  of  the  intervals  of  the  fore¬ 
going  scale.  This  will  be  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  or  the  equivalent 

j  focus  of  the  lens.  The  accompanying  figure  will  make  this  quite  clear  : — 


1st  Mark. 

Parallel 

Rays. 

100  feet. 

— 

50  „ 

— 

33-33  „ 

— 

25  „ 

2nd  Mark. 

20  „ 

Should  anyone  wish  to  “  draw  a  bead  ”  on  objects  nearer]than  twenty 
feet,  these  marks  may  be  continued  at  the  same  intervals  ad  libitum. 
Fifteen  more  such  marks,  for  example,  continued  at  equal  intervals 
beyond  the  twenty-foot  mark,  would  represent  the  proper  foci  for  objects 
distant,  respectively,  16-67,  14-29,  12-50,  11-11,  10,  9-09,  8  33,  7  69,  7T4, 
6-67,  6-25,  5-88,  5-55,  5-26,  and  5  feet. 

Clarence  E.  Woodman,  Ph.D.,  New  York. 
j  — American  Annual  of  Photography. 

- ♦ - 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  A  FINE  ART. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Minneapolis  Convention.] 

Do  photographers,  as  a  class,  realise  what  a  wonderful  and  beautiful  pro¬ 
fession  they  are  engaged  in  ?  what  capabilities,  progress,  and  possibilities 
are  found  in  this  most  fascinating  art-science?  Where  is  there  its  equal 
in  the  whole  range  of  earthly  pursuit  ?  Comparatively  of  recent  birth, 
not  a  year  passes  that  some  new  and  astounding  discovery  of  its  use  is 
not  promulgated  ;  and  this  is  not  confined  merely  to  pictorial  represent¬ 
ation,  but  running  through  the  whole  range  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Where  will  its  advancing  steps  be  arrested  ?  None  can  tell ;  but  we  may 
confidently  look  forward  to  continued  progression  into  new  fields  of  use¬ 
fulness  and  beauty  yet  unexplored. 

But  the  crowning  glory  of  its  future,  whatever  else  may  follow,  the  one 
element  that  is  to  give  grandeur  and  dignity  to  its  pursuit  is  concealed 
in  its  art  possibilities.  It,  therefore,  behoves  the  craft,  in  devoting  all 
due  attention  to  its  technique,  not  to  neglect  so  essential  a  feature  of  their 
progress  as  the  sesthetical.  It  is  only  by  this  means  that  the  true  position 
of  photography  as  a  fine  art  can  be  claimed  and  maintained.  That  so 
many  persons  are  disposed  to  deny  the  attribute  of  art  to  photography  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  apathy  and  insensibility  in  this  respect  that  exists 
among  such  a  great  number  of  the  artisans  of  the  profession,  who  pay 
scarcely  any  heed  to  its  purely  artistic  expression. 

Mere  manipulative  skill  in  producing  highly  finished  work  is  not  art, 
although  a  most  desirable  and  praiseworthy  requisite  in  obtaining  the 
favour  of  the  general  public.  But  that  public  is  becoming  day  by  day 
more  cognisant  of  other  desirable  qualities,  and  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  fine  polish  and  excessive  characterless  retouching  will  no 
longer  serve  to  conceal  awkward  posing,  bad  lighting,  and  inartistic 
arrangement. 

Who  among  our  photographers  are  alive  to  this  awakening  ?  Of  the 
hundreds  who  yearly  leave  their  business  to  attend  these  conventions,  or, 
obliged  to  remain  at  home,  take  an  interest  in  the  proceedings  through 
the  various  reports,  there  is  much  to  hope  from  ;  they  are  at  least  in  the 


line  of  learning  the  needs  of  the  present,  and  can  foretell  those  of  the 
future.  But  how  about  the  other  large  army  of  fellow-workmen  who  ex¬ 
hibit  no  interest  in  this  society  devoted  to  their  advancement,  and,  as  a 
rule,  scarcely  ever  read  any  of  the  most  excellent  and  instructive  photo¬ 
graphic  periodicals,  which  contain  so  much  information  that  is  essential 
to  the  success  of  a  live  photographer?  These  are  among  the  class  that 
argue  that  even  though  they  should  make  their  work  more  artistic,  it 
would  not  be  any  better  appreciated.  Why  waste  time  in  giving  a  quality 
to  work,  from  which  no  pecuniary  advantage  is  to  be  derived?  But  is 
there  no  such  incentive  as  pride,  dignity,  or  satisfaction  in  superior  work, 
aside  from  the  amount  of  money  it  will  produce  ?  \our  patrons  may  be 
among  those  that  a  good  likeness  will  satisfy,  although  it  may  be  false  in 
almost  every  other  respect.  But  how  about  yourself  ?  Are  you  sati.-!i<-  l ? 
If  so,  it  is  idle  to  waste  words  in  your  interest. 

To  succeed  exceptionally  in  any  profession,  one  must  become  something 
of  an  enthusiast.  But  this  must  be  turned  to  some  practical  end.  If  you 
love  your  profession,  make  a  study  of  it  in  all  its  bearings  the  aim  of  your 
existence.  Turn  all  your  leisure  moments  to  reading,  not  only  all  the 
purely  photographic  literature,  but  extend  it  into  the  field  of  art,  even  if 
it  embraces  subjects  that  seemingly  have  no  practical  connexion.  Seek 
inspiration  in  such  writers  as  Ruskin  and  Hamerton,  your  light  reading 
with  such  novelists  as  William  Black,  and  practical  knowledge  in  such 
books  as  Burnet’s  Art  Essays.  Learn  all  the  principles  of  art  contained 
in  the  study  of  composition,  light  and  shade,  invention,  arrangement, 
form,  harmony,  unity,  perspective,  &c.  In  these  are  contained  the 
secrets  of  successful  posing,  grouping,  lighting,  accessories,  and  the 
various  component  parts  that  make  up  an  artistic  photograph.  Re¬ 
member  that  to  make  a  fine  art  of  photography,  all  this  knowledge  is 
indispensable.  Its  artists  must  have  as  perfect  an  understanding  of  the 
general  principles  that  underlie  all  high  art  as  is  required  by  successful 
painters  and  sculptors.  In  other  words,  they  must  possess  all  the  theory 
of  the  latter,  and  in  place  of  their  necessary  skill  with  the  brush  or 
modelling  tool,  the  photographer  must  have  an  equal  proficiency  in  the 
use  of  the  camera  and  developing  tray. 

We  admire  the  dexterous  ability  of  a  proficient  draughtsman.  It 
demands  a  long,  severe  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  to  acquire  superior 
attainment.  Yet  drawing  without  thought  or  feeling  is  no  higher  in  rank 
as  an  art  than  the  use  of  the  camera.  Neither,  in  themselves,  are  more 
than  mechanical  arts.  They  are  simply  the  artist’s  tools,  the  means  to 
an  end,  the  words  by  which  the  language  of  art  is  conveyed,  and  not  the 
thoughts  to  be  expressed.  A  mere  copy  by  imitation,  either  with  the 
brush  or  lens,  might  be  perfectly  accurate,  and  still  be  a  very  low  order  of 
art.  But  when  artistic  knowledge  and  judgment  are  used  in  arrangement 
and  selection  of  the  most  expressive,  and  rejection,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
the  least  important  and  objectionable  features,  when  the  artist  is  inspired 
by  love  and  feeling  that  is  so  guided  by  knowledge  as  to  impress  a  per¬ 
sonality  upon  his  work  that  marks  its  superiority,  then,  no  matter  how 
humble  the  means,  it  embodies  the  elements  that  constitute  a  fine  art, 
whether  it  be  found  in  a  photographic  print,  the  wall  paper  of  a  Morris, 
the  coarse  clay  of  the  potter  of  Tanagra,  the  glassware  of  Murano,  the 
metal  work  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  or  the  canvas  of  a  Titian. 

In  claiming  art  in  photography,  there  is  no  denying  that  it  has  serious 
limitations.  It  is  sadly  hampered  in  the  direction  of  selection,  rejection, 
invention,  and  in  the  means  of  technical  execution.  It  would  be  as 
absurd  to  insist  for  it  a  capacity  of  expression  in  the  highest  realms  of 
creative  and  imaginative  production  as  to  deny  it  any  adequate  art 
capabilities.  Yet  its  confines  lie  very  near  and  will  encroach  in  the 
future  more  and  more  upon  the  province  of  the  inventive  spirit,  although, 
from  the  nature  of  its  execution,  its  greatest  triumphs  will  ever  remain 
in  a  realistic  presentation  of  nature.  Its  appeal  to  the  love  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  higher  sentiments  must  be  through  an  artistic  repre¬ 
sentation  of  facts  rather  than  to  a  stimulation  of  the  ideal.  But  is  not 
this  in  accordance  with  the  growing  spirit  of  the  age  ?  Has  not  clas¬ 
sicism  and  romanticism  been  obliged  to  give  place  to  naturalism  both  in 
literature  and  art  ? 

Because  the  photographer  is  confined  to  a  narrower  field  than  the 
painter,  is  he  to  be  denied  the  title  of  artist,  when,  by  a  display  of  the 
same  power  and  knowledge  as  the  latter,  he  produces  artistic  results? 
Granting  that  the  great  majority  of  photographs  produced  throughout 
the  country  are  not  works  of  art,  are  the  thousands  of  crude  daubs 
called  oil  paintings,  that  are  hanging  on  our  walls,  any  more  entitled  to 
that  appellation  ?  Decidedly,  no.  They  are  not  even  respectable  com¬ 
pany  for  the  children  of  Daguerre.  As  poor  as  are  the  productions  of 
some  photographers,  any  of  them  are  eminently  superior  to  such  trash, 
inasmuch  as  a  mechanical  production  of  the  camera  must  have  some 
semblance  to  nature,  while  a  mechanical  painting  seldom  has  any  re¬ 
semblance  to  anything  celestial  or  mundane. 

But  with  all  the  difficulties  above  enumerated  the  photographer  has 
some  compensating  advantages  not  enjo3-ed  by  the  painter.  The  latter, 
in  order  to  express  something  more  than  the  broadest  truths  of  nature, 
must  devote  much  time  and  severe  labour  to  the  elaboration  of  details. 
Thus  the  happy  inspiration  of  a  moment  is  often  lost  in  days  of  tedious 
manipulation.  But  the  photographic  artist  has  only  to  place  his  model 
in  just  the  right  light,  secure  a  graceful  pose,  arrange  his  accessories 
with  due  regard  to  the  composition,  determine  the  most  harmonious 
lines  for  the  draperies,  and  watch  for  a  favourable  expression  (all  of 
which  require  the  keenest  artistic  perception  and  knowledge),  and  then 
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the  mechanical  lens  almost  instantly  fixes  his  conception.  Here  is  no 
time  for  shifting  lights,  disarranged  draperies,  or  tired,  worn  expression. 

Then,  with  the  enthusiastic  landscape  photographer,  in  his  search  for 
the  picturesque,  how  often  does  his  artistic  instinct  discover  beautiful 
views  already  composed  by  nature  ?  Perhaps  he  may  have  a  short  time 
to  wait  for  certain  shadows  to  lengthen,  or  lights  to  fall  into  masses,  so 
as  to  bring  unity  and  breadth  into  his  composition,  or  he  may  spend  a 
time  in  search  for  the  most  favourable  location  for  his  camera,  so  as  to 
embrace  a  foreground  that  will  harmonise  with  the  distance.  But,  this 
obtained,  the  faithful  sun-god  speedily  records  it  upon  the  sensitised 
plate. 

The  landscape  painter  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  transcript  of  this  same 
scene  follows  precisely  the  same  governing  rules  in  his  selection.  He 
seats  himself  at  his  work.  An  hour  is  spent  in  making  a  rough  sketch, 
and  he  begins  to  use  his  colours.  In  the  meantime  a  constant  change 
has  been  in  operation  in  the  view.  The  lights  and  shadows  have  assumed 
new  relations  to  each  other.  It  is  no  longer  the  picture  that  first 
attracted  admiration.  Its  superior  picturesque  effect  has  departed.  The 
artist  is  now  working  from  memory,  and  even  this  is  confused  by  the 
new,  ever-changing  view  presented.  If  he  wishes  to  obtain  anything  like 
a  finished  study  he  must  spend  several  days  in  working  here  for  a  short 
time  at  the  opportune  hour. 

A  week  of  cloudy  weather  may  intervene  before  the  arrival  of  another 
such  a  day  when  the  effect  is  similar. 

In  the  meantime  the  photographer  has  continued  his  rambles.  A 
mass  of  flying  clouds  sweep  across  the  heavens  in  an  “  innumerable 
multitude  of  forms,”  or  by  the  restless  sea  the  long  undulating  waves 
sweep  majestically  in  upon  the  beach,  or  break  into  an  infinitude  of  life 

and  motion  upon  the  resistful  rocks . Snap !  and  another  prize 

is  won  from  nature’s  domain.  How  much  of  this  flying  movement  of 
vapour  or  wave  could  the  painter  have  seized?  In  fact,  it  is  by  in¬ 
stantaneous  photography  that  the  present  pictorial  representation  of  the 
moving  forms  of  the  sea  and  sky  have  been  rescued  from  the  conventional 
symbolism  or  the  past,  and  their  wonderful  phenomena  produced  with  so 
much  of  their  real  life  and  character. 

In  this  necessarily  brief  paper  the  full  importance  of  the  subject  can 
barely  be  touched  upon,  but  there  are  very  many  cogent  reasons  that 
cannot  now  be  enumerated  why  it  should  receive  more  universal  attention. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  if  the  photography  of  the  future  does  not  attain  a 
more  worthy  and  high  position  as  a  fine  art  it  will  be  owing  more  to  the 
neglect  of  its  devotees  than  through  any  failing  in  its  art  capabilities. 


jForngn  liotes  null  jHetos. 


Perhaps  the  following  extract  from  the  speech  of  M.  Janssen,  the 
celebrated  astronomer,  on  the  occasion  of  the  banquet  of  the  Societe 
Franpaise  de  Photographie,  may  be  interesting: — 

“  To-day,  gentlemen,  the  usefulness  of  the  applications  of  photography 
is  fully  recognised,  and  on  all  sides  people  are  striving  with  might  and 
main  to  extend  them.  Manufactures,  science,  art,  all  largely  benefit  by 
it.  For  instance,  look  at  astronomy.  It  was  just  this  time  last  year  that 
at  a  great  congress,  which  had  called  together  to  Paris  the  elite  of  the 
astronomers  of  the  whole  world,  photography  was  officially  recognised  as 
the  auxiliary  of  astronomy,  and  charged  with  the  execution  of  a  map  of 
the  heavens  !  And  not  only  is  the  importance  of  the  applications  of  your 
art  now  recognised,  but  people  are  also  beginning  to  understand  that 
photography  itself  may  be  the  object  of  studies  of  the  most  scientific 
character.  I  congratulate  you  then,  gentlemen,  upon  living  at  the 
present  time.  Your  efforts  are  encouraged,  your  successes  are  appre¬ 
ciated  and  applauded  as  they  deserve ;  and  to  borrow  a  metaphor  from 
religious  terms,  I  might  say  that  you  belong  to  the  Church  triumphant. 
But  there  has  been  a  time  when  there  was  a  church  militant,  a  church  of 
the  catacombs,  though  most  of  you  now  present  have  not  known  it.  Yes, 
gentlemen,  there  was  a  time — a  time  not  so  very  long  past  either — when 
photography  had  to  contend  against  many  prejudices,  when  the  utility  of 
its  applications  was  disputed,  and  when  a  man  of  science  provoked 
astonishment  and  sometimes  even  drew  upon  himself  a  certain  amount 
of  contempt,  on  the  part  of  those  who  saw  him  seriously  occupying 
himself  with  photography.  As  for  me,  I  have  known  these  difficulties,  I 
have  had  to  struggle  against  these  prejudices,  and  have  required  some 
courage  to  persevere  in  spite  of  them ;  but  when  I  felt  so  clearly  the 
immense  future  of  the  applications  of  photography  to  astronomy,  how 
could  I  resist  the  desire  to  essay  them?  And  when  my  experiments 
showed  me  that  it  was  possible  in  an  almost  indivisibly  short  instant  to 
obtain  an  image  of  the  sun  containing  details  until  then  unknown — an 
image  of  a  delicacy  and  a  fidelity  which  defies  all  the  art  and  all  the 
patience  of  a  draughtsman — how  could  one  refuse  to  endow  science  with 
such  documents,  and  to  commence  for  the  future  these  annals  of  the  sun 
which  will  be  the  starting  point  and  origin  of  the  physical  annals  of  the 
universe?  I  therefore  struggled  against  the  singular  prejudice  which 
still  prevailed  amongst  savants,  but  I  required  all  the  support  afforded  by 
the  sentiment  of  the  greatness  of  the  service  to  be  rendered  to  a  science 
which  I  love  passionately,  and  my  faith  in  the  future,  to  enable  me  to 


persevere.  This  future,  gentlemen,  belongs  to  you  henceforth.  Public 
opinion  is  on  your  side.  It  has  been  disarmed  by  the  beuuty  of  the 
results,  and  conquered  by  the  marvels  you  exhibit  to  it  every  day.  The 
men  of  science  have  at  last  learnt  that  photography  is  their  most  reliable 
aid,  and  that  the  sensitive  pellicle  is  the  true  retina  of  the  savant.  Yes, 
gentlemen,  it  is  the  real  retina  of  science  :  it  possesses  all  the  properties 
which  science  could  wish  for;  it  retains  faithfully  the  images  which 
come  and  paint  themselves  upon  it,  and  when  required  it  reproduces  and 
multiplies  them  indefinitely ;  it  is  sensitive  to  more  than  double  the 
extent  of  radiations  to  which  the  eye  is  sensitive,  and  soon  it  may  include 
them  all ;  finally,  it  possesses  the  admirable  property  of  allowing  of  the 
accumulation  of  actions,  and  whilst  our  retina  effaces  every  impression 
which  dates  further  back  than  a  tenth  of  a  second,  the  photographic 
retina  preserves  them  and  accumulates  them  during  an  almost  illimitable 
time,  so  that,  thanks  to  it,  there  is  no  luminous  phenomenon  so  fugitive 
that  it  cannot  fix,  nor  radiation  so  foreign  to  our  eye  that  it  cannot 
perceive,  nor  manifestation  of  light  so  feeble  that  it  cannot  reveal  it. 
Yres,  photography  may  soon  place  us  en  rapport  with  that  mysterious 
world  of  radiation  that  surrounds  us,  and  that  is  the  manifestation  of  the 
inner  forces  which  move  matter  and  the  physical  world,  in  a  quite 
differently  complete  and  efficacious  manner  than  the  admirable  organ 
with  which  nature  has  endowed  us.  ...  In  a  word,  photography  is  to 
sight  what  writing  is  to  thought,  and  if  there  be  a  difference,  photography 
has  the  advantage.  "Wiiting  is  obliged  to  use  some  one  particular 
language ;  photography  speaks  a  universal  language.” 


The  last  form  of  detective  camera  seems  to  be  the  guide-book  appa¬ 
ratus  of  Dr.  R.  Kiigner.  It  is  a  small,  cloth-covered,  hook-shaped 
box  got  up  so  as  to  simulate  a  guide-book,  such  as  a  Biideker.  It  is 
divided  into  three  compartments ;  the  front  compartment  acting  as 
camera,  the  second  as  a  store  for  dry  plates,  and  the  third  as  a  holder 
of  the  already  exposed  plates. 


Dr.  Eper  finds  that  generally  speaking  the  orthochromatic  collodion 
emulsion  process  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  an  orthochromatic 
wet  process,  with  a  silver  hath  like  that  of  Ducos  and  II.  VV.  Vogel ; 
hut  he  still  does  occasionally  employ  such  a  process  in  the  Vienna 
Institute,  because  when  properly  used  it  gives  very  good  results,  and 
in  the  following  form  can  be  employed  with  great  certainty.  The 
sensitiveness  is,  however,  some  ten  or  twenty  times  less  than  that  of 
Dr.  Eder’s  previously  described  orthochromatic  collodion  emulsion; 
the  exposure  required  by  an  oil  painting  varying  from  a  few  minutes 
to  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  even  longer.  This  process  gives  pictures 
having  the  proper  colour  values  without  the  use  of  a  yellow  screen. 
As  Dr.  Eder  has  finally  arranged  his  formulae,  they  are  very  like 
Ducos’s. 

Eosine  Collodion. — Dissolve  06  gramme  of  eosine  (yellow  label)  and 
12  grammes  bromide  of  cadmium  in  140  cubic  centimetres  alcohol 
(of  40°),  filter,  and  mix  70  c.c.  of  this  fluid  with  100  c.c.  of  a  two  per 
cent,  raw  collodion.  Edge  the  plates  with  indiarubber  solution,  and 
then  coat  with  collodion.  It  is  recommended  that,  after  the  first  coat 
of  collodion  has  properly  set,  the  plate  should  be  turned  round,  and  a 
second  coat  of  collodion  applied  above  the  first  one,  beginning  to  pour 
at  the  opposite  corner.  "When  the  second  film  has  set  the  plate  should 
be  silvered  in  a  strong  silyer  bath. 

First  Silver  Bath. — Nitrate  of  silver,  100  grammes;  water,  500  c.c.; 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  2  or  3  drops.  In  this  allow  the  plate  to 
remain  five  to  seven  minutes.  It  is  then  dipped  immediately  into 
another  silver  bath. 

The  Second  Silver  Bath  consists  of  10  grammes  nitrate  of  silver, 
500  c.c.  of  water,  and  in  it  the  plate  remains  from  one  to  two 
minutes.  The  impurities  of  the  first  bath  are  rinsed  off  here,  and  the 
weak  bath  prevents  the  nitrate  of  silver  drying  and  crystallising  out 
during  long  exposures. 

The  Exposure  required  is  five  to  eight  times  as  long  as  with  the  old 
wet  iodised  collodion  process,  with  ferrous  sulphate  developer. 

The  Developer  is  a  strong  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate — ferrous 
sulphate,  10  grammes;  water,  100  c.c.;  2  to  4  drops  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  The  image  appears  very  quickly,  and  the  development 
must  be  carefully  watched. 

Fix  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  expect  a  picture  that  looks 
quite  flat  to  emerge  from  this  bath  clear  and  brilliant.  The  reddish 
tint  remaining  in  the  film  may  be  extracted  by  weak  alcohol  and 
rinsing  with  water.  The  well-known  mixture  of  pyro,  citric  acid, 
and  nitrate  of  silver,  serves  as  an  intensifier ;  and  as  a  reducer,  ferri- 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  hyposulphite  of  soda,  or  mercuric  chloride 
with  potassium  cyanide. 


For  toning  with  platinum  chloride  Reynolds  gives,  in  the  Bulletin  de 
la  Soctite  Frangaise  de  Photographie,  the  following  formula:-— A 
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solution  of  0T3  grammes  platinum  chloride  in  566  c.c.  distilled  water 
is  neutralised  by  sodium  carbonate  (which  has  previously  been  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  little  water) ;  and  then  to  the  solution  there  is  added  the 
following 6-5  grammes  borax  (dissolved  in  warm  water),  1*3 
grammes  oxalic  acid,  and  30  drops  of  formic  acid.  The  copies  must 
be  fully  printed,  slightly  washed  in  water,  and  then  slipped  into  the 
toning'  bath  ;  after  being  toned  they  are  washed  and  fixed.  The 
addition  of  a  little  ammonia  to  the  fixing  bath  is  advisable. 


The  Progres  Photographic  has  an  article  on  the  decoration  of  window 
panes,  or  rather  of  window  screens,  with  gelatino-chloride  of  silver  trans¬ 
parencies.  Suitable  positive  transparencies  are  selected,  and  arranged 
upon  a  sheet  of  paper.  A  sheet  of  thinnish  glass  the  size  of  the 
window  pane  is  procured,  and  the  transparencies,  as  arranged  in  their 
places,  affixed  to  it  by  either  copal  varnish  or  Canada  balsam.  Strips 
of  coloured  glass  are  then  cut  the  proper  size  to  fill  in  the  spaces 
between  the  pictures,  or,  so  to  speak,  frame  them.  These  strips  are 
similarly  fixed  to  the  sheet  of  glass  ;  and  the  whole  left  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours  in  order  to  allow  the  varnish  or  balsam  to  dry.  When 
dry  all  the  corners  and  edges  should  have  a  strip  of  tinfoil  cemented 
to  them  to  finish  them  off.  The  screen  is  then  ready.  To  decorate 
the  window  cement  the  transparencies  directly  on  to  the  glass  of  the 
window  pane,  and  treat  the  coloured  glass  strips  as  before.  Some¬ 
times,  instead  of  strips  of  coloured  glass,  designs  in  matt  glass  are 
used  to  enclose  the  pictures.  The  required  pattern  is  cut  out  of  stiff 
paper.  That  is,  the  design  to  be  left  clear  is  cut  out  in  stiff  paper, 
and  this  paper  stencil  is  pasted  on  to  the  sheet  of  glass  to  be  orna¬ 
mented.  When  dry,  it  is  fixed  flat  at  the  bottom  of  a  box,  some  25 
centimetres  high,  with  the  paper  side  up,  then  some  500  or  600 
grammes  emery  powder,  and  the  same  quantity  of  small  shot  are 
placed  on  it,  and  shaken  vigorously  backwards  and  forwards  until  the 
constant  rubbing  of  the  emery  and  shot  has  roughened  the  exposed 
surface  of  the  glass.  When  sufficiently  roughened,  take  it  out  and 
wash  off  the  stencil.  The  finer  the  shot  and  emery  powder  the 
finer  the  grain  of  the  ground-glass  part.  If  flashed  glass  be  used 
instead  of  plain,  a  coloured  design  upon  a  matt  white  ground  will 
be  obtained. 

- + - 
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The  Leeds  Shutter. 

Leeds :  Reynolds  &  Branson. 

A  further  modification  has  been  made  in  the  well-known  Phcenix 
shutter  by  Messrs.  Reynolds  &  Branson,  of  Leeds.  It  has  been  greatly 
simplified  in  construction  and  considerably  lowered  in  price.  With 
these  changes  it  has  also  adopted  a  new  name,  namely,  “  The  Leeds 
Shutter,”  which  we  do  not  imagine  is  intended  to  wholly  supplant  its 
respected  forerunners  of  the  same  fiap-and-drop  family.  It  responds 
readily  to  the  slightest  pressure  on  the  pneumatic  ball. 

A  Tank  Syphon. 

By  W.  Tylar,  Birmingham. 

Mr.  Tylar  has  introduced  a  useful  appendage  to  the  washing  tank, 
consisting  of  a  syphon  of  a  peculiar  construction  by  which  the  water 
charged  with  saline  matter  can  be  drawn  off,  fresh  water  taking  its 
place.  The  construction  is  ingenious.  It  fits  any  vessel. 


Convention  and  Other  Views. 

By  H.  M.  Smith.  Huddersfield  :  Smith  &  Ashman. 

We  have  before  us  several  very  excellent  photographs  taken  by  Mr. 
Smith  during  his  outings  at  the  various  excursions  indulged  in  on 
the  occasion  of  the  late  Convention  at  Birmingham.  They  evince  not 
only  artistic  ability  in  securing  the  views  depicted  from  good  stand¬ 
points,  but  also  manipulative  skill  in  the  subsequent  handling  of  these 
subjects,  some  of  which  we  know  to  have  been  taken  under  very 
depressing  climatic  conditions. 

Accompanying  these  are  a  few  charming  views  of  scenery  in  the 
vicinity  of  Huddersfield. 

- ♦ - - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 

APPLICATION  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  11,300. — “An  Improved  Portable  Photographic  Camera.”  S.  G.  IIarrison- 
Dearle  and  T.  H.  Ashcroft. — Dated  August  4,  1888. 

No.  11,309. — “Lens  Shutters  and  Diaphragms.”  J.  E.  Thornton. — Dated 
August  4,  1888. 


No.  11,510.— “Improvements  in  or  connected  with  Photograpldc  Cameras.” 
T.  Crawford.  —Da.ted  Avgust  9,  1888. 

SPECIFICATION  PUBLISHED. 

1887. 

No.  12,191.—“  Photographic  Cameras.”  A.  S.  Newman.— Price  8 d. 

PATENT  COMPLETED. 

Improvements  in  Shutters  for  Photographic  Cameras  and  in  the 
Mechanism  for  Actuating  such  Shutters. 

No.  12,191.  Arthur  Samuel  Newman,  *7,  Kvershot-road,  Finsbury  Park, 
Middlesex. — September  8,  1887. 

This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  shutters  for  photographic  cMDSTM 
and  in  the  means  or  method  of  actuating  the  same,  and  has  for  its  object  to 
provide  a  shutter  working  inside  the  camera  (i.c.,  between  the  bet  k  of  toe  lms 
and  the  focussing  screen  or  sensitive  plate),  being  more  particularly  adapted 
for  “studio”  work,  though  also  advantageous  for  “amateur”  and  other 

This  improved  shutter  is  made  in  two  parts  or  flaps,  which  open  inwardly  on 
upright  hinges  or  pins  mounted  vertically  at  each  side  of  the  shutters,  Ring 
arranged  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  double  casement  window,  ami  where 
the  edges  of  same  meet  in  the  middle  they  are  formed  so  that  in  shutting  they 
overlap  or  intersect  one  another  so  as  to  make  a  light-tight  joint,  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  are  lined  or  padded  at  such  joint,  and  also  at  the  top  and  bottom,  with 
velvet  or  other  suitable  light-tight  material,  so  as  to  ensure  a  light-tight  fitting 
all  round,  the  hinges  being  advantageously  placed  behind  protecting  lias 
framework  mounted  all  round  the  opening. 

This  “casement”  shutter  is  actuated  by  a  pneumatic  cylinder  ard  loose 
piston  therein,  actuated  by  the  operator  with  an  iudiarubber  or  other  suitable 
compression  ball  and  tube. 

One  end  of  the  cylinder  is  open  and  a  rod  is  mounted  on  the  piston  at  one 
end  and  sliding  in  an  eye  or  bearing  at  its  other  end,  and  so  serving  as  a  guide. 

On  the  piston  (or  it  may  be  on  this  guiding  rod)  a  second  rod  is  mounted, 
and  this  is  the  actuating  rod,  which  at  its  other  end  is  connected  to  a  crank 
arm  on  one  of  the  shutter  hinge  pins,  which  it  thus  rotates,  and  so  opens  and 
closes  one  flap  or  part  of  the  shutter. 

On  the  head  or  top  of  this  hinge  pin  is  mounted  a  circular  disc  or  other 
suitable  contrivance  having  two  upright  pins  or  projections  mounted  thereon, 
and  a  corresponding  contrivance  on  the  head  of  the  hinge  of  the  other  flap  or 
half  shutter. 

These  projecting  pins  are  connected  together  crosswise,  that  is  to  say,  the 
connecting  rods  (which  may  advantageously  be  made  of  pianoforte  wire)  cross 
one  another  in  their  path,  and  in  one  (or  both)  of  these  a  spring  (or  springs)  h 
inserted,  and  thus  the  two  flaps  or  half  shutters  move  .simultaneously  u  _ 
while  the  spring  causes  them  to  close  tightly  or  when  opened  to  lay  right  back. 

The  details  may  be  varied,  as,  for  instance,  the  flaps  or  half  shutters  may  be 
mounted  horizontally  instead  of  vertically,  as  described,  or  the  air  cylinder 
may  be  mounted  above  instead  of  below  the  shutter. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

August  21 . 

„  21 . 

North  London  . 

MyddeltonHall,Upper-st.,Islincrton 
The  Studio,  Chancerv-lane,  Bolton. 
Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.U. 
Mason's  Hall,  Kasintrhall-street. 
The  Institute,  Union-street. 

9:?. 

”  23 . 

"  23 . 

Burton-on-Trent . 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday  night,  August  9,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above 
Association,  held  at  the  Masons  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London,  Mr.  W.  Oobb 
presided. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  exhibited  two  excellent  landscape  prints  from 
negatives  upon  aqueous  bath-dipped  erythrosine  gelatino-bromiae  plates  which 
had  been  taken  with  a  yellow  screen  in  the  camera  ;  the  screen  consisted  of  a 
piece  of  patent  plate  glass  coated  with  solution  of  turmeric  in  collodion  :  this 
coloured  plate  was  placed  in  the  bellows  of  the  camera,  about  midway  I 
the  lens  and  the  plate ;  and  he  said  that  any  slight  inclination  of  the  plate 
from  the  vertical  position  did  not  seem  to  be  injurious,  nor  did  the  interposition 
of  the  plate  seem  to  interfere  with  the  definition. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  said  that  it  was  better  to  place  the  coloured  plate  nearer 
the  lens,  because  then  any  movement  of  the  bellows  by  wind  would  be  less 
likely  to  do  mischief. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  remarked  that  the  interposition  of  the  flat  plate  Somewhat 
interfered  with  the  dimensions  of  the  image  :  it  had  a  broadening  effect  :  the 
incident  rays  entered  parallel  to  those  transmitted,  but  they  were  not  quite  in 
tlie  same  plane.  Mr.  Bothamley  preferred  aurantia  in  such  work. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  some  results  of  his  experiments  with  Pizzighelli  s 
direct  printing  platinotype  paper,  which,  he  said,  worked  all  right  in  fine 
weather  but  was  excessively  slow  in  weak  daylight. 

Mr,  A.  Cowan  exhibited  a  very  good  silver  print  of  a  Convention  group  taken 
by  his  son. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  asked  if  anything  were  better  to  produce  raised  images 
for  photo-mechanical  work  than  bichromated  gelatine. 

Mr.  Bridge  stated  that  there  was  nothing  better. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  that  for  raised  images  there  should  be  little  colouring  matter 
present,  consequently  ordinary  carbon  tissue  was  not  good  for  the  purpose,  it 
being  desirable  that  light  should  penetrate  to  a  greater  depth  than  such  tissue 
permitted. 
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NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  oi’dinary  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  August  7,  at  Myddelton  Hall, — 
Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  President,  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Dando  was  elected  as  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  read  a  report  from  the  President  and  the  Rev.  E.  Healy, 
certifying  that  the  accounts  of  the  Smith  Testimonial  Subscription  had  been 
duly  inspected  by  them  and  found  correct. 

The  President  commenced  the  discussion  on  Intensification  by  briefly 
describing  the  more  important  methods,  from  the  calotype  process  to  the 
present  time.  He  said  that  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  recommended  increasing  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  aceto-nitrate  in  the  developer  when  a  dense  (calotype)  negative  was 
required.  When  Scott  Archer  introduced  the  collodion  process  he  recom¬ 
mended  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  acid  pyro  developer  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  image.  Later  on,  when  the  iron  developer  super¬ 
seded  the  pyrogallic,  a  weak  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  to  which  a  little  nitrate 
of  silver  was  added,  was  used  after  development,  and  was  proved  to  be  remark¬ 
ably  efficacious,  remaining  in  use  till  the  present  time.  A  considerable  number 
of  intensifiers  have  been  devised  for  application  to  the  negative  after  fixation. 
The  image  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  converted  to  a  chloride,  which  is  after¬ 
wards  blackened  by  the  application  of  a  second  solution.  The  earliest  form  of 
this  intensifier  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  of  Philadelphia.  The  plate 
was  whitened  by  the  application  of  bichromate  of  potassium  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  and,  after  washing,  was  immersed  in  a  solution  of  Schlippe’s  salt ;  this 
turned  the  deposit  to  a  reddish  colour  of  great  chemical  opacity.  The  lead 
intensifier  of  Eder  &  Toth  also  gives  great  density  and  is  excellent  for  negatives 
of  line  subjects.  Many  of  this  class  of  intensifiers  are  suitable  for  gelatine 
films  as  well  as  collodion,  and  amongst  them  might  be  mentioned  bichloride  of 
mercury  followed  by  a  weak  solution  of  either  hyposulphite  of  soda,  sulphide 
of  ammonium,  ammonia,  or  sulphite  of  soda  ;  the  latter  salt  possesses  the 
advantage  of  not  requiring  such  thorough  washing  between  the  various  manipu¬ 
lations  as  the  others  do.  The  best,  however,  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
bleaching  processes  is  that  generally  known  as  Dr.  Monckhoven’s.  The  plate 
is  whitened  in  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  and  bromide  of  potassium 
and  blackened  by  the  application  of  a  dilute  solution  of  cyanide  of  silver. 
Where  only  a  slight  increase  of  density  was  needed  a  weak  solution  of  iodine 
was  useful,  where  more  density  was  needed  a  very  convenient  one-solution 
intensifier  could  be  made  according  to  Selles’s  formula — ferridcyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium  and  sulphate  of  uranium.  The  dusting-on  process  applied  to  the  back  of 
the  plate  permitted  almost  any  amount  of  density  to  be  given  to  the  thinnest 
negatives. 

Mr.  Mackie  said  that  he  believed  that  he  was  the  first  to  suggest  this  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  dusting-on  process.  He  had,  however,  found  that  the  constant 
variation  of  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  rendered  the  process  too 
uncertain  to  be  of  any  practical  value.  He  thought  Monckhoven’s  the  best 
intensifier  yet  known  for  gelatine  plates.  All  the  mercurial  processes  yielded 
fairly  permanent  results  if  carefully  carried  out,  sulphite  of  soda  being  perhaps 
the  best  blackening  agent ;  unfortunately,  it  did  not  work  with  all  brands  of 
plates,  some  appearing  to  gain  little,  if  any,  density  after  treatment.  Where 
only  a  small  increase  of  intensity  was  necessary  he  preferred  immersing  the 
negative  after  fixing  in  a  bath  of  sulphate  of  iron  ;  this  seemed  to  lighten  the 
negative  and  at  the  same  time  materially  increase  the  density.  Plates  so 
treated  could  afterwards  be  intensified  with  any  of  the  ordinary  mercury  inten¬ 
sifiers,  but  would  not  completely  bleach,  the  deposit  remaining  of  a  buff  colour ; 
this  did  not,  however,  interfere  with  the  subsequent  blackening. 

The  President  asked  if  Mr.  Kennett  did  not  first  suggest  the  use  of  sulphate 
of  iron  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Mackie  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  said  Mr.  Kennett  added  it  to 
the  fixing  bath,  and  one  did  not  always  know  before  fixing  whether  the  nega¬ 
tive  was  not  already  dense  enough.  His  modification  consisted  in  applying  the 
iron  solution  after  fixing. 

The  President  said  that  for  line  work  a  bleaching  solution  of  bromide  of 
copper  followed  by  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  or  Schlippe’s  salts  was  very 
useful. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  said  that  he  had  found  the  ordinary  mercury  and  ammonia 
developer  so  efficacious  that  he  had  not  experimented  very  much  with  any 
other.  He  had  lately  seen  some  very  fine  results  produced  with  the  cyanide  of 
silver. 

Mr.  E,  Clifton  said  that  he  had  used  Monckhoven’s  intensifier  for  some 
years,  and  had  found  it  very  satisfactory  ;  the  solutions  could  be  used  over  and 
over  again  until  they  failed  to  act.  The  bleaching  solution  was — 

Bichloride  of  mercury  . . . . . .  10  grains. 

Bromide  of  potassium  . . .  10  ,, 

Water  . . . . . . . .  1  ounce. 

After  thoroughly  whitening,  the  plate  is  well  washed  and  immersed  in — • 

Cyanide  of  potassium  . . . . . .  10  grains. 

Nitrate  of  silver . . . .  10  ,, 

Water  . . . . . . . .  1  ounce, 

and  after  the  blackening  action  has  gone  through  the  thickest  parts  of  the 
deposit  the  plate  is  well  washed  and  dried. 

Mr.  Mackie  spoke  well  of  this  formula,  and  said  that  negatives  so  intensified 
could  be  reduced  if  too  dense  by  immersion  in  a  weak  hypo  bath.  A  weak 
acid  bath  would  reduce  negatives  intensified  by  the  ordinary  mercurial 
intensifiers. 

Mr.  Hart  said  chlorine  water  was  also  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  Clifton  said  he  had  tried  the  mixture  of  iron,  alum,  and  citric  acid, 
recommended  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards,  but  had  not  found  it  to  answer  well. 
When  the  silver  solution  was  added  to  it  as  directed  there  was  a  tendency  to 

precipitate. 

Mr.  Hart  had  tried  a  somewhat  similar  formula,  published  by  Messrs. 
Wratten  &  Wainwrigkt,  but  had  failed  to  obtain  satisfactory  results. 

Mr.  Bishop  thought  the  ordinary  mercury  and  ammonia  intensifier  answered 
well  and  seemed  to  be  permanent.  He  preferred,  however,  to  obtain  density 
in  development  by  using  a  second  developer  strong  in  bromide  and  pyro  after 
all  the  detail  had  been  brought  out  by  a  normal  developer. 


The  Rev.  E.  Healy  bad  succeeded  in  getting  printing  density  on  a  plate 
exposed  about  two  hundred  times  too  much  by  soaking  in  an  eight-grain  solu¬ 
tion  of  pyro  and  cautiously  adding  ammonia. 

Some  excellent  collodio-bromide  transparencies  by  Mr.  F.  Dunsterville,  of 
Madras  (a  member  of  the  Society),  were  then  passed  round  and  received  con¬ 
siderable  attention  from  the  members. 

At  the  meeting  on  August  21,  The  Capabilities  and  Shortcomings  of  Single 
Lenses  will  be  discussed. 

The  outing  on  Saturday  will  be  to  Hale  End,  assembling  at  that  station 
about  a  quarter  past  three  and  working  through  the  Forest  to  Cliingford. 


BIRKENHEAD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  in  the  Free  Public  Library, 
Hamilton-street,  on  Thursday  evening  last, — Mr.  J.  H.  Day,  IYesident,  in 
the  chair. 

Messrs.  J.  Noakes,  J.  Kennedy,  E.  A.  Councell,  and  R.  Jardine,  were  elected 
as  members. 

The  Association’s  books  and  periodicals  having  accumulated  somewhat 
extensively,  the  formation  of  a  Library  and  appointment  of  a  Librarian  was 
decided  on  by  the  Council. 

Mr.  Sylvester  Parry  made  the  pleasing  announcement  that  Mr.  John  Collins, 
Kinnerton  Lodge,  Chester,  had  commissioned  him  to  place  at  the  Association’s 
disposal  the  use  of  his  steam  launch  for  a  cruise  on  the  Upper  Dee. 

The  offer  was  accepted  with  thanks,  and  a  Sub-committee  of  members  resi¬ 
dent  in  Chester  appointed  to  carry  out  the  necessary  arrangements. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Reader  exhibited  a  detective  camera  and  a  number  of  prints  on 
Obemetter’s  paper  from  negatives  taken  with  it,  principally  of  the  new  Inman 
steamer,  City  of  New  York,  which  showed  much  technical  excellence.  He 
stated  that  he  used  one  of  Wray’s  rapid  rectilinear  lenses  with  fixed  focus,  and 
found  no  difficulty  in  securing  sharpness. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  Sheffield  Society,  which  proposes  also 
holding  a  photographic  survey,-  the  knowledge  that  such  useful  work  begun  in 
Birkenhead  was  likely  to  be  taken  up  by  other  Societies  giving  much  pleasure. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest  spoke  strongly  on  the  advantages  of  the  scheme,  and 
hoped  that  the  members  were  making  rapid  strides  with  the  work.  As  it  will 
have  to  be  completed  by  October,  they  were  requested  to  come  prepared  with 
a  detailed  account  of  their  work  to  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Riley  then  read  a  short  paper  on  Pizzighelli's  Platina  Direct 
Printing  Paper  [see  page  519],  which  was  followed  by  a  demonstration  closely 
watched  by  the  large  number  of  members  drawn  to  the  meeting  by  the  interest 
excited  in  the  new  process.  As  Mr.  Riley  remarked,  the  modus  operandi  of 
working  it  was  so  ridiculously  simple  as  scarcely  to  be  worthy  the  name  of  a 
demonstration.  The  large  number  of  specimens  he  handed  round  for  inspection 
elicited  much  praise,  and  were  keenly  criticised  and  compared  with  other 
methods  of  printing.  '  In  answer  to  inquiries,  he  had  found  the  paper  keep 
remarkably  well ;  it  can  be  printed  in  the  sun  without  fear  of  mealiness  ;  its 
price  is  very  little  in  excess  of  silver  paper  when  the  gold  and  other  chemicals 
required  for  using  tire  latter  are  considered  ;  several  tints,  ranging  from  black 
to  grey,  can  be  secured  ;  in  rapidity  of  printing  in  his  hands  he  had  found  it 
rather  slower  than,  silver.  Breathing  on  the  paper  is  recommended  before 
putting  in  the  printing  frame,  but,  as  he  humorously  remarked,  he  would  in 
a  short  time  have  been  a  fit  candidate  for  a  pulmonary  institution  if  he  had 
continued  damping  his  paper  by  that  method,  so  had  resort  to  the  steam  from 
a  kettle  or  jug  of  hot  water  instead. 

Dr.  Stansfield,  who  exhibited  some  rather  gruesome  physiological  studies, 
had  found  the  paper  require  care  in  handling,  the  surface  being  easily  abraded. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Mackrell  handed  round  a  number  of  artistic  whole-plate  prints 
done  on  the  paper,  which  met  with  much  commendation  ;  one  which  was 
especially  brilliant  he  stated  was  from  a  thin  negative  which  he  had  first 
reduced  with  perchloride  of  iron,  to  remove  all  traces  of  fog,  and  then  intensi¬ 
fied  with  mercury. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  a  negative  in  the  centre  of  which  a  piece  of 
platinum  paper  had  been  placed  and  put  away  in  the  dark  for  several  days ; 
the  part  that  had  been  in  contact  with  the  paper  was  very  considerably 
reduced.  He  thought  the  matter  worthy  of  investigation,  to  determine 
whether  the  continued  use  of  platinum  paper  with  the  same  negative  did  not 
tend  to  its  ultimate  reduction  and  deterioration. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Riley  terminated  the  proceedings. 


WALLASEY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the  1st  instant, — Mr.  Sharrock  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  Kite  and  Horsey  were  elected  members. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wilkinson  (the  President),  giving  an 
account  of  the  Convention  at  Birmingham,  with  comments  on  the  various 
novelties,  especially  noting  a  lens  by  Lancaster  forming  a  wide  angle,  mid 
angle,  and  long  focus  ;  and  a  new  metal  slide  by  the  same  maker. 

Mr.  Sharp  exhibited  prints  on  paper  prepared  by  a  process  not  mentioned, 
and  explained  that  the  prints  were  exposed  in  the  same  manner  as  silver  paper, 
and  when  the  required  depth  was  obtained  they  were  washed  in  a  solution  of 
about  one  part  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  seventy  of  water  till  the  lights  appear 
white,  the  emulsion  side  of  the  paper  being  yellow,  a  final  washing  in  clean 
water  completing  the  process.  The  prints  were  greatly  admired,  having  the 
appearance  of  platinotype. 

Samples  of  hydroquinone  by  Dr.  Byk  and  Messrs.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Limited, 
were  given  to  several  members,  who  were  asked  to  submit  the  results  to  the 

next  meeting. 

The  Secretary  and  Mr.  Kite  said  they  had  tried  both  samples,  and  were 
quite  satisfied  with  the  results  where  correct  or  lengthy  exposures  were  given, 
but  the  negatives  with  shutter  exposures  were  not  at  all  satisfactory  or  as  good 
as  those  obtainable  by  pyro  and  ammonia. 

An  outdoor  meeting  was  fixed  for  Spittal  on  the  11th  instant. 

A  demonstration  on  Eastman’s  Transfer  Paper  will  be  given  at  the  next 
meeting. 
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YORKSHIRE  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  Photographic  Section. 

On  Monday  evening  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  recently  formed  Photographic 
Section  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society  was  held  at  the  Museum  when 
the  President,  Mr.  W.  Monkhouse,  gave  the  introductory  address. 

After  referring  to  the  formation  of  the  Section,  Mr.  Monkhouse  gave  a  con¬ 
densed  account  of  the  discovery,  the  early  history,  and  progress  of  the  art 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  Dr.  Dunhill  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  President  for  his  address,  and  in  doing  so  spoke  of  the  value  of  photography 
in  geological  excursions.  °  1  “ 

Mr.  R.  Marchant  seconded,  and  spoke  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  photo¬ 
graphers  of  the  present  day  to  pioneers  like  the  President. 

Dr.  Tempest  Anderson  added  a  few  congratulatory  words,  and  the  motion 
was  cordially  adopted. 

A  goodly  number  of  gentlemen  then  entered  their  names  on  the  list  of  mem¬ 
bers,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  inspect  the  “  developing  room,”  the  fitting 
up  of  which  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Cussons.  ’  ° 

Arrangements  were  also  made  for  the  reading  of  a  paper  at  the  next  meeting 
Mr.  H.  R.  Moiser,  of  Heworth,  is  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Section. 

- +. - 
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Mt  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


DISSOLVING  HYPOSULPHITE  OF  SODA. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  some  time  ago  saw  in  the  Almanac  an  idea  for  dissolving  hypo 
by  putting  it  in  a  bottle,  and  then  tying  a  piece  of  muslin  over  the 
mouth,  and  suspending  in  another  bottle  of  water  till  dissolved. 

I  the  other  day  hit  upon  a  much  easier  plan,  to  my  mind,  viz.,  wash 
well  a  piece  of  muslin  (to  remove  the  dress)  about  nine  inches  square, 
measure  the  amount  of  water  required  in  either  a  glass  measure  or  a  large 
tumbler,  put  the  muslin  over  the  top  so  that  it  just  goes  under  the 
surface  of  water  in  the  middle,  tie  round  top,  and  then  place  on  it  the 
hypo,  when  it  will  speedily  dissolve. 

I  have  never  yet  seen  any  mention  of  the  quantity  of  hypo  solution 
necessary  in  fixing  prints.  I  find  half  a  pint  to  each  sheet,  if  prints  are 
kept  moving,  about  sufficient. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  R.  J.  Latham. 

Market-place ,  Hoivden,  August  14,  1888. 


ISOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  correct  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Edwards  according 
to  your  issue  of  August  3,  in  the  paper  on  Isochromatic  Photography. 
Mr.  Edwards  says  :  “  An  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to  patent  this 
modification  of  Tailfer’s  method  as  a  new  process.”  There  can  be  hardly 
any  doubt  that  Mr.  Edwards  refers  to  Dr.  Vogel’s  process,  for  there  is  no 
other  patent  bearing  on  the  subject  in  this  country,  though  the  way  it  (the 
process)  is  referred  to  would  not  lead  one  to  suppose  so,  because  it  is  not 
correctly  stated.  The  “  attempt ,”  however,  of  which  Mr.  Edwards  speaks 
is  an  actual  patent  to  Dr.  Vogel,  granted,  after  hearing  of  Mr.  Edwards’s 
objections,  by  the  Comptroller  -  General  of  Patents  and  actually  pub¬ 
lished,  “  Amended  Specification  and  Comptroller's  Decision,”  in  your 
issue  of  June  29  last,  where  everyone  who  has  anything  to  do  with 
photography  can  read  it. 

I  need  hardly  deal  with  Mr.  Edwards’s  description  of  the  silver  eoside 
process,  for  that  is  no  doubt  what  he  means  when  he  speaks  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  “  to  add  a  certain  quantity  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  with  the  eosine  to 
the  finished  emulsion.”  If  Mr.  Edwards’s  paper  generally  is  as  correct  a 
description  of  the  eosine  process  as  this  sentence  is  of  the  silver  eoside 
process,  I  do  not  think  that  much  progress  will  be  made  on  the  strength 
of  it  in  this  department  of  photography. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

19,  Buckingham-street,  Strand,  London,  Aug.  13, 1888.  J.  R.  Gotz. 


VIENNA  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — The  Committee  of  the  Club  of  Amateur  Photographers  in  Vienna, 
which  at  the  same  time  is  the  Committee  of  the  International  Photo¬ 
graphic  Exhibition  to  be  opened  in  that  city  next  month,  has  asked  me 
to  carry  on  the  English  correspondence  connected  with  that  exhibition. 
The  President,  Herr  Srna,  now  writes  asking  me  to  inform  you  that  Her 
Imperial  Highness  the  Archduchess  Maria  Theresa  has  now  become  Lady 
Patroness  of  the  exhibition,  which  she  will  open  in  person.  By  an¬ 
nouncing  this  fact  in  the  columns  of  your  Journal  you  would  greatly 
oblige.  The  complete  success  of  the  exhibition  seems  secured.  Photo¬ 
graphs  for  exhibition  must  now  be  sent  in  immediately. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 
25,  Newington  Green,  London,  N.,  Aug.  11,  1888.  G.  G.  Bagster. 


A  QUESTION  FOR  WHOLESALE  DEALERS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  have  read  “  Reklaw’s  ”  letter  in  your  last  issue,  and  must  say 
that  I  fail  to  see  the  injustice  done  to  professionals  by  manufacturers  and 


dealers  ignoring  in  business  matters  the  distinction  between  professional 
and  amateur.  Large  orders  from  either  will  always  command  special 
terms. 

I  presume  “  Reklaw  ”  considers  that  he  is  well  qualified  to  conduct  his 
own  business  ;  that  ho  knows  best  what  is  for  his  own  interest,  that  he 
knows  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  that  his  success  may  be  sure. 
Rather  bold  to  consider  that  dealers  and  manufacturers  do  not !  Surely 
they  ought  to  have  the  same  liberty  as  “Reklaw.” 

“  Reklaw  ”  evidently  has  no  love  for  amateurs.  Does  he  know’ that 
the  art  was  discovered  by  an  amateur,  and  that  it  has  been  improved 
and  sustained  by  amateurs  ?  Does  he  know  that  the  professionals  whose 
names  stand  highest  on  the  list,  and  whose  work  does  honour  to  the 
profession,  once  graced  the  ranks  of  amateurs?  These  men  fear  no 
competition.  Their  work  commands  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  the 
art.  Their  success  is  sure. 

To  amateurs,  who  do  not  work  for  gain,  but  who  work  for  the  love  they 
have  for  the  art-science,  and  to  the  professionals  whose  real  love  for  the 
art  caused  their  entrance  into  the  profession,  we  may  look  for  future 
advances. 

Many  professionals  do  not  grace  the  profession  ;  the  real  place  in 
society  for  which  they  are  specially  fitted  I  shall  not  name.  Among  this 
class  we  find  the  grumblers.  They  see  the  amateurs’  ability,  and  they 
know  their  own  shortcomings.  I  hope  “  Reklaw  ”  does  not  belong  to 
this  class. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  J.  Brown. 

52,  Falconer-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


CONCERNING  CHROME  ALUM  AND  OTHER  MATTERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  your  readers  have  waited  so  long  for  the  letter  in 
your  issue  of  June  1,  in  which  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  describes  the 
interesting  state  of  his  nose,  they  can,  perhaps,  wait  a  little  longer  for 
the  word  or  two  that  I  ask  you  to  allow  me  in  reply. 

Mr.  Henderson’s  letter  has  reference  in  part  to  a  paper  of  mine  that 
was  read  some  time  ago  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
and  in  which  some  remarks  were  made  on  the  use  of  chrome  alum  in 
emulsions  and  kindred  subjects.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  imagine  what 
made  Mr.  Henderson  think  that  I  brought  forward  the  action  of  remelting 
an  emulsion —  as  apart  from  keeping  it  either  cold  or  in  a  melted  con¬ 
dition —  as  a  novelty.  On  the  contrary,  I  indicated  that  the  discovery 
of  the  action  was  considerably  older  than  Mr.  Henderson  appeared  to 
imagine,  inasmuch  as  it  had  been  described  by  Abney  some  years  before 
it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Henderson,  although  an  unfortunate  printer's 
error  in  the  brief  mention  that  the  former  made  of  the  action  —  an  error 
that  appears  to  have  been  allowed  to  remain  uncorrected  in  several 
editions  of  the  book  in  which  it  appeared  —  rendered  his  meaning  the 
reverse  of  clear. 

1  should  not  have  troubled  your  readers  about  this  matter,  which 
merely  concerns  the  fact  that  Mr.  Henderson  misread  my  paper,  or  mis¬ 
understood  it,  but  there  is  another  point  that  he  mentions,  in  connexion 
with  which  he  makes  what  I  consider  to  be  a  distinct  mistake,  having 
reference  to  the  method  of  mixing  the  silver  salt  with  the  gelatine  and 
bromide  in  making  an  emulsion  by  the  ammonia  nitrate  method,  when 
only  a  portion  of  the  silver  is  converted  into  ammonia  nitrate.  I  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  effect  is  very  different  according  as  the  converted  portion 
of  the  silver  solution  is  added  to  the  gelatine  and  bromide  solution  before 
or  after  the  other.  Mr.  Henderson  says :  “He  (the  present  writer)  evi¬ 
dently  has  forgotten  the  fact  that  the  moment  the  portion  of  ammonia 
nitrate  of  silver  is  added  to  the  bromide  and  gelatine  free  ammonia  is 
liberated,  which  is  in  a  ripe  state  for  the  conversion  of  nitrate  of  silver.” 
It  is  always  difficult,  or  rather  it  is  impossible,  to  say  what  takes  place  at 
the  actual  moment  when  any  chemical  action  is  going  on  :  but  I  think 
there  can  be  very  little  mistake  in  saying  that  ammonia  cannot  convert 
nitrate  of  silver  into  ammonia  nitrate  in  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of 
soluble  bromide,  the  condition  at  the  moment  of  emulsification  as 
described. 

Mr.  Henderson  states,  at  the  end  of  his  letter,  that  he  much  prefers  to 
mix  the  ammonia  nitrate  of  silver  and  plain  solution  together  before 
making  the  emulsion,  for  reasons  too  numerous  to  mention.  I  can  only 
say  that  I  prefer  to  mix  the  converted  portion  of  the  silver  solution 
before  the  other  for  reasons  also  too  numerous  to  mention. 

I  was  sincerely  sorry  to  hear  of  Mr.  Henderson  s  ill-health.  I  had 
heard  of  it  before  he  published  the  particulars.  I  hope  that  his  sojourn 
in  a  warm  climate  will  not  only  completely  restore  liis  bodily  health, 
but  will  also  have  the  effect  of  improving  his  style  of  criticism. — I  am, 
yours,  Ac.,  ^  Burton. 

Imperial  University,  Tokio,  Japan,  July  15,  1888. 


“ANTHONY’S  INTERNATIONAL  ANNUAL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY.” 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  am  somewhat  surprised  to  see  a  note  from  Mr.  Y  .  I.  (  had  wick 
complaining  of  the  omission  of  a  paragraph  from  an  article  which  he  had 
communicated  to  The  International  Annual  of  Anthony  s  Photographic 
Bulletin. 

Mr.  Chadwick  seems  to  think  that  because  he  corrected  and  returned  a 
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proof  to  the  American  editor,  that  as  a  matter  of  course  everything  in 
that  proof  must  be  published.  But  the  supervision  of  an  editor  only 
ceases  when  the  printed  matter  is  sent  to  press  ;  indeed,  in  the  case  of 
well-known  contributors — such  as  Mr.  Chadwick — an  editor  often  reads 
an  article  for  the  first  time  when  it  reaches  him  in  the  form  of  a  proof 
corrected  by  the  contributor. 

The  paragraph  which  was  omitted — in  kindness  to  Mr.  Chadwick — was 
one  which  could  not  find  a  place  in  a  publication  intended  especially  to 
promote  friendship  and  goodwill  between  the  photographers  of  the  Old 
and  New  Worlds.  Mr.  Chadwick  appears  to  have  lately  made  a  tour  in 
the  United  States,  and  to  have  been  received  with  much  kindness  by  our 
fellow-workers  there.  The  omitted  paragraph  consisted  of  an  attempted 
sarcasm  at  the  expense  of  an  American  amateur,  whose  name  is  de¬ 
servedly  esteemed  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  What  good  purpose 
could  it  serve  to  publish  such  nonsense  ?  If  Mr.  Chadwick  still  feels 
aggrieved  at  the  omission  of  his  “too  straight”  and  “  cookery-book  ” 
paragraph,*  I  challenge  him  to  send  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Editor  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  that  we  may  have  the  unbiassed 
opinion  of  an  expert  in  journalism  and  photography. 

Should  the  decision  be  in  Mr.  Chadwick’s  favour,  I  promise  him  that, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  he  shall  have  full  liberty  in  future  to  write 
himself  down — anything  he  pleases. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

365,  Lodge-road ,  Hockley ,  Birmingham.  W.  Jerome  Harrison. 


CAUTION  TO  THE  PROFESSION. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Would  you  kindly  allow  me  to  caution  the  profession  generally 
(especially  any  who  may,  like  myself,  be  desirous  of  letting  their  business) 
against  some  itinerant  photographers,  who  are  daring  adventurers,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  swindlers  of  the  public  generally.  There  is  a 
gang  of  them  about,  and  it  appears  they  are  all  confederates.  The  writer 
would  be  glad,  should  any  of  the  profession  find  any  new  arrivals  in  their 
district  (country  or  small  towns  more  especially),  if  they  would  at  once 
communicate  with  the  Editor.  These  men  have  various  aliases,  no 
doubt  a  new  name  for  every  new  district  they  enter.  Or  if  the  profession 
have  engaged  any  new  assistants,  or  had  any  application,  within  the  last 
month,  and  would  send  name  and  description  of  person  to  the  Editor, 
they  would  confer  a  great  favour  on — Yours,  &c.,  Omega. 

August  11,  1888. 

- — ♦ - 


B.  F.  Brown.— Although  we  cannot  say  how  “the  best”  negative  varnish  is 
made,  yet  we  can  give  a  formula  for  a  good  one.  It  consists  of — Sandarac, 
two  ounces;  seed  lac,  one  ounce  ;  castor  oil,  three  drachms  ;  oil  of  lavender, 
half  a  drachm  ;  alcohol,  eighteen  ounces. 

Cornwall. — The  process  by  which  the  “opal  scrap  picture"  was  made  is  the 
carbon,  notwithstanding  the  small  price  at  which  it  was  sold  ;  and,  probably, 
there  were  two  or  three  profits  on  the  work  before  it  reached  the  hands  of 
the  retailer.  This  shows  the  small  price  at  which  carbon  pictures  may  bo 
produced. 

G.  A.  B. — Seeing  you  invariably  get  a  mark  across  the  plate,  the  precis--  nature 
of  which  you,  however,  forget  to  describe,  the  inference  is  that  it  is  doubtless 
opposite  to  the  fold  of  the  slide.  If  this  is  covered  with  leather  or  any 
analogous  material  it  may  give  off  a  vapour  inimical  to  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  plate,  or  if  not  so  covered  it  may  permit  of  the  light  permeating  the 
junction. 

S.  Delaine  asks  for  a  good  iron  developer  for  lantern  slides  on  wet  collodion. 
— The  following  will  yield  excellent  results  : — Protosulphate  of  iron,  fifteen 
grains  ;  citric  acid,  two  grains  ;  acetic  acid,  ten  minims ;  water,  one  ounce. 
The  relative  proportions  of  the  acid  may  be  varied.  The  larger  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  citric  the  colder  the  tone,  and  the  greater  the  proportion  of  acetic 
the  warmer  it  will  be. 

J.  J.  P.  B. — 1.  The  only  work  is  Bigelow’s  Album,  but  it  is  now  out  of  print. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  you  might  obtain  a  copy  by  advertising.  You  will 
find  much  useful  information  in  the  two  works  named. — 2.  Try  the  effect  of 
stippling  the  glass  of  the  studio  over  with  a  mixture  of  thin  starch  and 
whiting  or  cover  it  up  with  white  muslin. — 3.  Good  portraits  can  be  taken 
in  such  a  studio  as  yours,  though  we  should  prefer  a  ridge  roof  one  when  the 
size  is  as  small  as  the  one  you  possess. 

A.  A.  A.  sends  us  a  number  of  prints  he  has  had  made  from  some  of  his  nega¬ 
tives,  and  asks  us  if  they  are  of  such  a  quality  as  should  be  issued  by  a 
professional  printer,  especially  one  who  is  supposed  to  make  a  speciality  of 
amateurs’  work. — The  prints  are  by  no  means  good,  but  wdiether  they  are  the 
best  the  negatives  will  yield  we  cannot  say  without  seeing  them.  At  present 
our  impression  is  that  the  negatives  must  be  very  bad  indeed,  in  which  case 
the  prints  are  as  good  as  can  be  expected. 

Q.  Q.  writes  asking  if  it  be  possible  to  produce  carbon  prints  (single  transfer) 
witli  a  dead  matt  surface  like  that  of  the  old  salted  paper  photographs,  lie 
adds  that  he  has  tried  the  most  matt  surface  transfer  paper  procurable,  but 
ou  this  the  pictures  are  still  too  glossy  for  his  purpose. — The  following  plan, 
which  was  that  employed  by  the  late  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  will  probably 
answer  our  correspondent’s  requirements,  as  it  produces  a  dead  surface. 
After  the  print  has  been  developed,  alumed,  and  washed,  squeegee  it  down 
on  a  piece  of  finely  ground  glass  and  allow  it  to  dry  on  that ;  then,  when  it 
is  dry  and  stripped  off,  it  will  possess  the  dull  surface  of  the  glass.  The 
glass,  it  is  needless  to  say,  must  be  rubbed  over  with  French  chalk  to  prevent 
the  picture  from  sticking. 


Enters  to  CmTegpmxj&ents. 


***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
must  be  addressed  to  u  H.  Greenwood  &  Co.,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London ,  IF.  C. 

All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  queries  for 
“  Answers ”  and  “  Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,” 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given. 


Gwent. — You  may  replace  the  name  with  perfect  confidence. 

M ‘George. — “  Photoglypty”  is  derived  from  photos,  light,  and  gluptein,  to 
engrave. 

H.  S.- — For  ordinary  purposes  about  seven  grains  of  chloride  of  ammonium  to 
each  ounce  of  albumen  will  answer. 

J.  Biggs.— The  cause  of  the  spotting  medium  going  “sour”  is  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  the  gum  it  contains.  The  addition  of  an  antiseptic,  such  as  oil  of 
cloves  or  carbolic  acid,  will  prevent  this. 

II.  H.  Banff.— It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  advise  as  to  the  nature  of  lens 
required  unless  we  saw  the  one  now  in  your  possession.  Can  you  send  us 
the  radii  of  both  surfaces  and  its  diameter  ? 

Historicus. — For  an  account  of  Wedgwood’s  experiments  in  the  reproduction 
both  of  paintings  and  natural  objects,  consult  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Institution  of  1802.  It  was  in  the  June  of  that  year  he  published  his 
discovery. 

Quiz. — You  are  quite  correct  in  your  surmises.  We  could  easily  have  replied 
to  the  query  of  the  correspondent  in  question,  but  he  requested  some  fellow 
reader  to  reply.  We  invariably  make  a  becoming  distinction  in  regard  to 
such  queries. 

Inquisition. — Beyond  the  fact  that  the  patent  has  been  applied  for,  we  can 
give  no  further  information.  When  the  patent  is  completed,  if  ever  it  be, 
.and  the  specification  published  we  shall  know  all  ;  till  then  no  further 
information  will  be  forthcoming. 

Electro. — Laclanche  batteries  are  of  no  use  for  electrotyping  gelatine  reliefs. 
The  most  suitable  type  of  battery  for  electro  deposition  is  either  the  Daniels 
or  the  Smee  battery.  Those  who  work  commercially  usually  prefer  the  latter 
if  they  have  not  a  dynamo  machine. 

W.  Manus  says  he  has  many  thousands  of  old  collodion  negatives,  quarter  and 
half-plate  sizes,  and  asks  if  we  know  of  any  firm  who  will  clean  the  glass  and 
coat  it  with  gelatine  emulsion,  several  firms  he  mentions  having  refused, — 
We  know  of  no  dry  plate  makers  ourselves  who  would  undertake  such  work. 
Glass  is  now  so  cheap  that  manufacturers  do  not  care  to  use  anything  but 
new. 

*  I  quote  Mr.  C.’s  own  description  of  Ms  work. 


Photographic  Club.  —  The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting, 
August  22,  1888,  will  be  ou  Stereoscopic  Work.  Saturday  outing  at  Highgate, 
meeting  at  the  “  Gate  House.” 

Samuel  Fry  &  Co.,  Limited. — The  annual  beanfeast  and  outing  of  the 
employes  of  this  firm  took  place  ou  Saturday  last  at  Southsea,  whither  an  early 
train  conveyed  the  entire  number  from  Surbiton  Station.  Mr.  S.  H.  Fry  was 
present  during  the  proceedings.  A  visit  was  paid  to  the  Dockyard  and  other 
places  of  interest,  and  after  dinner  several  toasts  were  duly  honoured.  The 
party  returned  home  at  night  in  excellent  spirits  after  having  spent  a  most 
enjoyable  day. 

Photography  in  Court. — Penrith,  Friday,  August  10. — Before  Plis  Honour 
Judge  Hastings  Ingham. — An  Author  aud  his  Publisher.— Furness  v.  M ‘Donald. 
— This  action  was  brought  by  Mr.  W.  Furness,  printer,  of  Penrith,  who  was 
represented  by  Mr.  Errington,  to  recover  from  the  defendant,  a  photographer, 
for  whom  Mr.  Pearson  appeared,  the  sum  of  25 1.  for  printing  2000  pamphlets, 
entitled  The  Dry  Plate  Maker,  a  work  on  the  art  of  photography.  The  argu¬ 
ments  were  gone  into  at  great  length  and  occupied  a  considerable  time.  The 
defendant  took  his  manuscript  in  the  ordinary  course  by  instalments,  and  the 
work  contained  sixty-four  pages.  The  MS.  was,  according  to  Mr.  Errington, 
full  of  inaccuracies,  both  in  spelling,  grammar,  and  punctuation  ;  in  fact,  it 
was  one  chaotic  mass  of  bad  workmanship.  The  defendant  saw  proofs  of  the 
work  as  the  printing  proceeded,  and  accepted  copies.  There  was  really  only 
one  error  in  the  work,  where  a  line  had  been  transposed.  Mr.  Pearson  said  the 
printing  and  get-up  of  the  work  were  abominable,  and  not  fit  to  be  sent  out. 
Mr.  Errington  offered  no  excuse  for  bad  workmanship,  but  remarked  that  the 
defendant  had  sold  one  hundred  copies  of  the  work.  Mr.  Pearson  said  the 
book  could  not  be  sold  at  all  in  consequence  of  the  bad  workmanship,  and 
the  defendant  had  lost  a  lot  of  money  advertising  and  having  no  adequate 
result.  His  Honour  gave  a  judgment  for  the  defendant  on  the  original  claim 
and  for  the  plaintiff  on  a  counter  claim.  The  case  was  sent  down  from  the 
High  Court.  Mr.  Errington  said  the  costs  would  be  60£.,  and  His  Honour 
remarked  that  if  the  case  had  been  brought  in  the  County  Court  they  would 
not  have  been  more  than  41.  or  51. 
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SPECIFIC  GRAVITY. 

Though  most  photographers,  at  one  time  or  another,  experience 
the  necessity  for,  or  see  the  usefulness  of,  ascertaining  the  specific 
'  gravity  of  some  particular  liquid  or  solution  they  may  be  working 
with,  few  really  make  the  attempt.  The  need  is  really  so  in¬ 
frequent,  that  special  apparatus  for  the  purpose  is  hot  often  kept 
in  the  photographic  laboratory,  at  least  in  any  form  but  the  hydro¬ 
meter  specially  marked  for  silver  solutions— the  argentometer. 
Even  an  argentometer  used  with  knowledge  and  discretion  is  a 
very  useful  instrument,  with  capabilities  beyond  those  indicated 
by  its  title  ;  but  when  such  an  instrument  is  put  in  the  hands 
of  comparatively  ignorant  workers,  awkward  blunders  are  apt  to 
be  made.  Thus,  we  know  of  one  ready-sensitised  paper  estab¬ 
lishment  where  the  same  instrument  was  used  for  the  silver 
bath  and  the  citric  acid  solution,  and  the  solutions  strength¬ 
ened  from  time  to  time  in  accordance  with  its  indications. 
Now  it  is  quite  evident  that  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  silver 
nitrate  added  to  a  given  quantity  of  solution  would  cause  quite 
a  different  reading  from  that  which  would  be  given  by  the 
addition  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  citric  acid  to  an  equal 
quantity  of  solution  of  this  chemical.  An  expert  hand  with  an 
hydrometer  would  be  able  to  make  proper  allowance,  but  the 
average  workman  would  simply  read  grains  per  ounce  and  go 
quite  astray. 

The  real  usefulness  of  a  ready  means  of  ascertaining  specific 
gravities  should  scarcely  need  discussion ;  there  are  now  so 
many  salts  of  frequent  use  in  the  dark  room  which  are  usually 
recommended  to  be  employed  in  “saturated  solution”  (than 
which  no  term  could  well  be  more  misleading),  which  might 
with  great  advantage  be  otherwise  described.  There  are  so 
many  modes  of  making  such  solutions,  all  leading  to  different 
results,  and  each  again  liable  to  incorrect  application,  that  if 
the  mode  of  stating  strengths  by  specific  gravity  were  adopted 
,  a  distinct  gain  in  the  direction  of  exactitude  would  be  obtained. 
Manufacturers  of  chemicals  do  not  speak  of  saturated  solu¬ 
tions,  they  usually  employ  an  hydrometer  of  special  kind,  and 
express  strengths  of  solution  as  so  many  “  degrees  Twaddel,” 
which  degrees  have  a  well  and  easily  understood  relation  to 
specific  gravity ;  but  we  should  be  inclined  to  recommend 
specific  gravity  hydrometers — which  can  be  purchased  for  two 
I  or  three  shillings  apiece  at  any  chemical  apparatus  dealer’s — 
as  strength  of  solutions  expressed  by  their  aid  could  be  more 
readily  compared  with  existing  tables  of  strengths  in  various 
text-books.  It  is  our  purpose  at  some  future  time  to  supple¬ 
ment  such  tables  by  others  drawn  out  from  our  own  experi¬ 
ments  ;  but  at  present  we  found  our  recommendations  on 
existing  data,  and  the  power  of  any  photographer  to  make  his 
own  data  for  particular  solutions.  For  example,  “  saturated 


solution  of  alum  ”  is  constantly  recommended  for  use  in  dry- 
plate  development,  and  is  most  rarely  of  its  described  strength. 
A  large  jar,  perhaps,  has  had  placed  into  it  a  pound  or  two  of 
powdered  alum — sometimes  alum  crystals — it  is  stirred  now 
and  then,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week’s  time,  say,  is  looked  upon 
as  “saturated,”  when  perhaps  it  is  not  half  so  strong.  It  may, 
however,  be  strong  enough  for  the  purpose,  and  the  operator 
who  uses  it  describes  it  in  the  usual  terms ;  and  so  the  de¬ 
scription  travels,  and  “  saturated  solution  of  alum  ”  is  the 
password  for  preliminary  treatment  before  fixing,  to  the  fur¬ 
thering  of  irregularity  of  formulae  and  the  confusing  of  exact 
workers,  who  take  such  expressions  in  their  literal  meaning. 
How  very  much  better,  and  simpler  in  reality,  would  it  not  be 
to  take  a  trial  jarful  of  the  solution,  place  the  hydrometer  in, 
and  read  its  specific  gravity  at  a  glance.  Such  a  method — 
simple,  easy,  inexpensive — would  be  immeasurably  superior  to 
the  existing  apparently  exact,  but  in  practice  most  inexact, 
mode  of  describing  strengths  of  solutions. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  be  inclined  to  suggest  that  they 
wish  to  be  exact,  but  would  not  care  to  go  to  the  cost,  small 
even  as  it  is,  of  buying  the  necessary  instrument.  AY  e  are 
inclined  to  think  that  few  would  go  to  the  trouble  necessary  to 
find  specific  gravities  by  other  means ;  but  for  those  who  would 
care  to  take  such  pains  we  may  recommend  the  old  plan  of  an 
extemporised  specific  gravity  bottle.  A  two-ounce,  narrow¬ 
mouthed  phial  should  be  selected,  which,  when  filled  with  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  contains  exactly  one  thousand  grains  ;  such  a  one 
will  not  be  difficult  to  find,  for  the  two-ounce  capacity  is 
reckoned  to  the  shoulder,  and  the  extra  two  drachms  will  carry 
the  liquid  to  just  about  some  part  of  the  neck,  mi  which  the 
exact  level  of  the  thousand  grains  can  be  marked  with  a  file. 
Next,  an  exact  counterpoise  to  the  weight  of  the  bottle  must 
be  made,  say,  out  of  a  piece  of  sheet  lead  or  of  glass  rod. 
Whenever  the  specific  gravity  of  any  particular  liquid  is 
required,  it  is  only  necessary  to  fill  this  bottle  up  to  the  file- 
mark  with  it,  and  then  to  weigh  the  whole.  Putting  the  counter¬ 
poise  in  the  scales,  the  number  of  grains  required  to  balance  the 
bottle  of  liquid  gives  the  exact  specific  gravity  without  calcu¬ 
lation. 

Quite  recently  an  even  simpler  method  has  been  described 
by  a  writer  in  the  Chemical  Xeies.  He  selects  a  substance  of 
homogeneous  texture — a  piece  of  metal  or  of  glass,  for  example 
— the  exact  specific  gravity  of  which  is  known,  or  is  ascertained 
by  experiment.  He  then  takes  a  piece  of  the  substance  just  so 
many  grains  in  weight  as  the  figures  expressing  its  specific 
gravity.  Then,  if  this  piece  be  weighed  in  the  liquid  to  be 
tested,  its  loss  of  weight  in  grains  will  give  the  specific  gravity 
of  that  liquid  without  calculation.  This  is  a  most  simple,  ease , 
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and  ingenious  method,  one  that,  by  taking  a  piece  of  glass 
rod  for  the  weight,  could  be  carried  out  by  any  one  devoid 
of  special  skill  or  practice  in  fine  manipulation.  All  that 
would  be  needed  would  be  to  suspend  the  piece  of  glass  by 
a  hair  under  an  ordinary  scale  pan,  and  then  dipping  it  into 
the  liquid  under  examination  find  its  weight  in  the  ordinary 
way.  A  simple  subtraction  as  above  would  give  the  required 
specific  gravity. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that,  whether  this  new  method, 
the  two-ounce  bottle  plan,  or,  easiest  of  all,  the  hydrometer 
mode  be  employed,  the  practice  of  quoting  strengths  of  solu¬ 
tions  by  specific  gravities,  instead  of  calling  them  “saturated,” 
would  be  more  exact,  more  scientific,  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
more  generally  useful  to  the  whole  body  of  photographers. 

— — — 

REGISTRATION  IN  DOUBLE  PRINTING. 

In  a  leading  article  of  the  10th  inst.  wre  described  the  so-called 
“  Denier  effects,”  and  indicated  how  they  may  be  produced 
from  one  negative  by  double  printing — that  is,  by  conducting 
one  portion  of  it  with  the  paper  in  contact  with  the  negative, 
and  the  remainder  with  it  at  a  certain  distance  away,  or  vice 
versd.  Many  who  have  had  no  experience  in  producing  pictures 
of  the  Denier  character  might  surmise  that  if  the  paper  were 
returned  approximately  to  the  position  it  previously  occupied 
on  the  negative  it  would  be  sufficient.  This,  however,  is  a 
mistake ;  because,  in  the  isolated  printing,  unless  the  paper 
occupy  exactly  its  original  position  with  reference  to  the  image, 
the  light,  as  it  “  creeps  ”  round  the  sharp  image  obtained  in  the 
contact  printing,  will  cause  greater  diffusion  in  one  direction 
than  it  will  in  another,  which  would  completely  spoil  the 
result. 

The  principal  point  to  be  attended  to  in  producing  satisfac¬ 
tory  pictures  of  this  class,  is  to  have  the  effect,  whether  it  be 
much  or  little,  equal  in  every  direction.  If  the  paper  were 
not  in  perfect  register  in  the  different  printings,  the  resulting 
picture  would  have  much  the  appearance  of  the  second 
operation  having  been  conducted  in  a  direct  instead  of  a 
diffused  light— -that  which  must  always  be  employed  —  or 
that  of  a  print  in  which  the  paper  had  moved  during  the 
printing  through  not  being  pressed  in  contact  with  the  nega¬ 
tive.  Unless  pictures  of  this  type  are  of  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  order  they  are  eminently  unsatisfactory.  We  direct 
attention  to  this  fact,  as  we  have  just  received  a  couple 
of  examples,  made  since  our  last  article  appeared,  which 
are  completely  spoilt  through  imperfect  registration  in  the 
diffusion  printing. 

There  are  many  simple  methods  by  which  accurate  register 
can  be  secured.  Some  years  ago  registering  frames  were 
supplied  for  double  printing,  in  which  the  print  could  be  re¬ 
moved  and  replaced  as  often  as  required,  with  the  certainty  that 
each  time  it  would  occupy  its  original  position.  They  may  be 
articles  of  commerce  still,  but  we  have  not  heard  of  them  of 
late,  except  such  as  are  used  for  glass  plates.  However,  it  is  not 
with  specially  constructed  frames  we  shall  now  deal,  but  show 
how  any  ordinary  printing  frame,  furnished  with  plate  glass, 
may  be  extemporised  for  the  purpose.  Either  of  the  plans  to 
be  alluded  to  can,  also,  of  course,  be  made  available  for  printing 
on  glass. 

One  plan,  which  might  occur  to  some  as  being  simple  and 
effective,  is  to  attach  the  paper  to  one  edge  of  the  negative 
with  gum.  This,  of  course,  would  retain  the  paper  in  position 


so  far  as  the  negative  is  concerned;  but  it  is  obvious,  when 
an  intervening  medium  is  introduced,  whether  of  glass  or 
gelatine,  that  it  will  throw  the  partially  printed  imago  out  of 
register. 

A  very  simple  contrivance,  by  which  perfect  registration  can 
be  secured,  is  to  place  the  negative  in  an  angle  of  the  printing 
frame,  so  that  it  is  firmly  pressed  against,  say,  the  top  and  one 
side.  Then,  if  the  paper  bo  cut  so  that  two  of  its  sides  are  at 
true  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  it  be  placed  on  the 
negative  so  that  these  edges  touch  the  top  and  side  of  tlio 
frame,  it  is  clear  that  it  can  always  be  replaced  in  its  former 
position,  and  that  any  interposed  material  will  make  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  register.  There  is,  however,  a  slight  incon¬ 
venience  attending  this  mode  in  practice,  which  is  that,  if  the 
paper  be  thin,  there  is  sometimes  a  difficulty  in  getting  the 
frame  closed  without  its  slightly  shifting.  However,  for 
printing  on  a  rigid  substance — glass,  for  example — this  method 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

An  excellent  plan — or,  indeed,  several — may  be  devised  on  the 
principle  that  lithographic  printers  usually  adopt  for  obtaining 
their  “  lay,”  namely,  by  making  two  marks  on  the  margin  of 
the  stone,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  then  adjusting  the 
paper  to  them.  For  example,  if  a  pencil  line  be  ruled  along 
one  of  the  longest  sides  of  the  negative,  and  another  at  right 
angles  to  it  at  one  end,  paper  placed  against  these  lines  can 
with  care  be  removed  and  replaced  in  the  same  position  as 
often  as  necessary.  In  this  method,  if  an  intervening  medium 
be  introduced,  it  should  be  larger  than  the  negative,  otherwise 
the  same  difficulty  will  obtain  as  in  the  case  of  the  paper  being 
cemented  on  to  the  negative,  unless,  indeed,  the  precaution 
be  taken  to  place  the  paper,  in  the  contact  printing,  on  the  outer 
edges  of  the  pencil  lines,  and  in  the  second  printing  on  the 
inner  edges  of  them,  or,  if  the  interposed  material  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  thickness,  a  trifle  within  them.  Instead  of  ruling  the 
lines  direct  on  the  negative,  strips  of  paper  may  be  gummed 
round  its  edges  and  the  register  marks  made  on  them. 

Here  is  another  simple  method  by  which  the  greatest  accu¬ 
racy  may  he  secured,  no  matter  how  thick  the  interposed 
material  or  what  its  size  may  be.  Take  a  piece  of  stout  mount¬ 
ing  board,  the  thicker  the  better,  provided  its  thickness  does 
not  exceed  that  of  the  negative.  Cut  it,  say,  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  smaller  than  the  glass  of  the  printing  frame,  taking  care 
that  two  of  its  sides  are  at  exact  right  angles  to  each  other,  so 
that  it  will  fit  accurately  into  an  angle  of  the  frame.  In  this 
board  cut  an  opening  a  little  larger  than  the  negative  to  be 
printed  from.  If  the  plate  glass  does  not  fit  tightly  in  the  rabbet 
of  the  printing  frame  it  must  be  wedged  in,  as  it  is  imperative 
that  it  be  a  fixture.  Next  take  a  negative  and  place  it  in 
position  in  the  opening  in  the  cardboard,  when  the  latter  is 
pressed  close  to  the  corner  of  the  frame,  and  secure  it  firmly  to 
the  glass  with  strips  of  gum  paper.  Now  it  is  obvious  that,  as 
the  negative  is  a  fixture  on  the  glass,  the  cardboard  and  every¬ 
thing  that  may  be  attached  to  it  will  always  be  in  register 
when  it  is  pressed  close  into  the  corner  of  the  frame,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  thickness  of  any  medium  that  may  be  interposed. 
Register  marks  may  be  ruled  on  the  cardboard,  or  what  will  be 
found  better  in  practice,  the  sensitive  paper  may  be  attached 
to  it  by  the  corners  with  cement — a  solution  of  indiarubber  by 
preference,  as  that  will  cause  no  expansion  or  cockling  of  the 
paper.  In  order  to  avoid  all  risk  of  movement  in  closing  the 
frame,  the  card  may  be  wedged  up  with  a  couple  of  V-shaped 
pieces  of  the  same  board. 

The  foregoing  are  but  a  few  of  the  methods  by  which  perfect 
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registration  may  be  secured,  but  sufficient  has  been  said  to 
enable  any  one  to  devise  a  plan  which  will  suit  any  special 
requirement. 


An  Order  in  Council  was  published  in  the  London  Gazette  last  week, 
declaring  that  the  provisions  of  the  International  Copyright  Conven¬ 
tion  now  extends  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg.  This  state 
was  not  previously  included  in  the  Convention.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  the  Union  is  gradually  extending. 


For  many  years  past  the  optical  lantern  has  been  universally  recog¬ 
nised  as  a  valuable  educational  means.  It  has  been  utilised  in  lectures 
xnd  classes  on  almost  every  conceivable  subject,  as  well  as  for 
instruction  generally,  and  by  none  more  perhaps  than  by  the  clergy. 
However,  here  opinions  appear  to  differ,  for,  according  to  the  report 
n  a  daily  contemporar}',  the  Sheffield  School  Board  having  during 
ast  winter  made  extensive  use  of  the  lantern  for  illustrating  lessons 
n  geography,  the  legality  of  the  necessary  expenditure  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  was  challenged  by  a  member  of  the  Board — the  Rev.  Father 
Burke.  At  the  audit  the  rev.  gentleman  drew  the  attention  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  auditor  to  the  payment  for  the  slides,  con- 
ending  that,  although  geography  was  authorised  to  be  taught  in  the 
chools,  it  should  only  be  done  orally  or  by  means  of  books.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  auditor,  Mr.  If.  Blake,  held  that  it  was 
ipen  to  the  Board  to  use  the  lantern  as  a  method  of  illustration  if  they 
hose,  and  he  therefore  allowed  the  payment.  This  decision  will  no 
loubt  be  taken  as  a  precept.  When  pupils  are  taught  in  Board 
Schools  by  all  means  let  them  be  in  the  most  convenient  and  efficient 
nanner  possible.  Surely  it  is  much  easier  to  give  instruction  in 
geography  from  a  well-executed  photographic  slide  of  a  map,  pro- 
ected  on  a  large  screen  which  can  be  seen  by  all  the  pupils  at  the 
ame  time,  than  to  have  to  refer  to  the  small,  incomplete,  and  some- 
imes  obsolete  maps  often  seen  in  school-books. 


)n  former  occasions  wre  have  referred  to  some  of  the  uses  that  might 
ie  made  of  the  so-called  “  ivorine  ”  in  photography.  The  idea  of 
roducing  photographs  on  artificial  ivory  is  by  no  means  new,  iuas- 
Quch  as  a  patent  was  taken  out  for  a  method  of  doing  so  more  than 
hirty  years  ago.  And  twenty  years  back  the  late  Mr.  Burgess,  of 
Norwich,  made  a  speciality  of  pictures  on  artificial  ivory,  which  he 
lamed  “  eburneum.”  These  were  made  by  the  wet  collodion  process, 
larbon  prints  on  eburneum  were  also  made  many  years  ago,  though 
nly  to  a  limited  extent.  Possibly  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
burneum  pictures  met  with  so  little  favour  amongst  photographers 
vas  the  fact  that  the  gelatinous  mixture  for  the  fictitious  ivory  had 
o  be  applied  to  the  picture  in  a  fluid  condition.  This  and  its 
reparation  was  looked  upon  by  many  as  being  too  troublesome  for 
ommercial  work.  Furthermore,  not  a  few  met  with  a  difficulty  in 
etting  good  tones  when  using  wet  collodion  for  the  purpose. 


he  production  of  photographs  on  artificial  ivory  has  lately  been 
tuck  simplified.  “  Ivorine  ”  is  now  an  article  of  commerce,  and  it 
nswers  the  purpose  quite  well.  It  only  requires  to  be  softened  in 
ater,  and  then  squeegeed  on  to  the  picture  in  the  same  way  as  the 
datinous  “  skins  ”  are  applied  in  the  case  of  the  Eastman  stripping 
1ms.  In  the  production  of  pictures  on  artificial  ivory,  the'  new 
'ansferotype  paper  will  prove  very  convenient,  for  after  exposure 
id  development  the  manipulations  are  precisely  the  same  as  those 
>r  stripping  film  negatives,  except  that  instead  of  using  a  transparent 
met  of  gelatine  a  piece  of  ivorine  is  substituted,  ivorine  being 
mply  a  film  of  gelatine  containing  a  white  pigment. 


t  present  there  is  quite  a  rage  for  small  portraits  of  celebrities  and 
aotographic  scraps  on  opal  glass.  But  an  accumulation  of  these 
ctures  often  proves  an  inconvenience,  as  they  cannot  be  stowed 
vay  in  albums  like  paper  prints,  and  there  is  no  other  convenient 
ay  of  preserving  them.  Why  should  not  these  pictures  be  made  on 
'tificial  ivory  ?  They  could  then  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as 
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if  they  were  on  paper,  while,  in  appearance,  they  would  closely 
resemble  those  on  opal  glass,  or  on  ivory,  according  to  the  amount 
and  tint  of  the  pigment  in  the  film.  Glass  pictures  in  an  album  are 
out  of  the  question,  but  pictures  on  artificial  ivory  would  be  neither 
thicker  or  heavier  than  similar  ones  on  paper.  Commercial  ivorine, 
as  we  have  said,  answers  very  well  indeed,  but  many  of  the  samples 
we  have  met  with  would  have  been  all  the  better  had  they  contained 
a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  pigment.  This,  however,  is  a  trivial 
matter,  for  if  a  demand  were  created  for  it  the  manufacturers  would 
doubtless  prepare  it  specially  for  photographic  purposes  with  different 
quantities  and  tints  of  pigments,  and  probably  at  a  price  below  that 
of  opal  glass. 


Does  a  certificate  in  photography,  gained  in  a  competitive  examination, 
enhance  the  prospects  of  an  operator  obtaining  employment?  One 
would  think  it  ought  to,  and  in  some  instances  it  undoubtedly  does, 
but  in  one  or  two  cases  that  have  come  under  our  notice  it  has  been 
just  the  reverse.  A  short  time  back  an  operator  applied  to  a  well- 
known  professional  portraitist  for  an  appointment,  stating,  amongst 
other  qualifications,  that  he  held  such  and  such  certificates.  The 
photographer  at  once  decided  against  the  applicant,  remarking  that 
he  “  once  engaged  one  of  these  certificated  gentlemen,  and  found  that, 
although  he  was  crowded  up  with  theory,  he  knew  next  to  nothing  of 
practical  photography,  and,  what  was  more,  he  knew  so  much  that  he 
could  not  be  taught  any  more.”  This  is  not  an  isolated  case,  as  we 
know,  where  a  certificate  has  militated  against  its  holder.  Many 
commercial  photographers  attach  far  more  importance  to  the  practical 
than  they  do  to  the  theoretical  knowledge,  and  some  even  go  so  far  as 
to  ignore  the  latter  as  being  any  qualification  whatever. 


Each  session  the  copyright  question  has  been  brought  before  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  one  form  or  other,  and  it  has  even  been  alluded  to  in  the 
Queen’s  Speech.  Hence,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  one  might 
well  have  expected  that,  ere  this,  something  would  have  been  done, 
for  there  cannot  be  a  divided  opinion  that  the  law,  as  it  at  present 
stands,  is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  But,  in  face  of  the  more 
important  business  that  has  engrossed  the  attention  of  Parliament 
during  the  past  few  sessions,  there  is  little  wonder  that  the  matter 
has  remained  in  abeyance.  Last  week  two  questions  were,  however, 
put  in  the  House  with  reference  to  legislation  in  connexion  with  the 
law  of  copyright,  and  what  had  been  previously  promised.  In  reply, 
Sir  M.  llicks  Beach  said  that,  during  the  recess,  he  would  consider  the 
question  of  copyright,  but  he  would  not  be  so  rash  as  to  promise  to 
bring  in  a  bill  on  the  subject  this  session.  This  reply  is  not  very 
promising  for  an  early  legislation  on  what  is  to  many  an  important 
question. 

- - + - - 


GLASGOW. — I. 

The  Exhibition  (First  Notice). 

(By  our  S2)ecial  Correspondent.) 

In  the  first  place  1  willingly  admit  the  claims  of  the  people  of 
the  commercial  capital  of  Scotland  that  their  Exhibition  is  the  finest 
and  most  comprehensive  that  has  been  held  since  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1862  in  London  ;  nay,  in  some  respects  it  far  exceeds  it, 
for  science,  arts,  and  manufactures  have  made  gigantic  strides  during 
the  quarter  of  a  century  that  has  since  intervened,  and  in  Glasgow 
things  are  brought  up  to  date,  as  it  were.  It  were  needless  here  to 
particularise  what  has  been  doue  in  the  developments  of  electricity, 
steam,  metallurgy,  chemistry,  mechanics,  and  their  cognates.  Mv 
attention  as  a  correspondent  of  a  journal  devoted  to  photographic 
science  and  art  was  more  or  less  focussed  upon  such  exhibits  as 
conduced  to  rendering  this  an  exponent  of  the  present  state  of 
photography. 

It  would  be  both  unkind  and  unjust  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  photographic  art  as  exhibited  in  ffi62  and  l^:?:  let  it 
suffice  that  the  exhibition  of  the  former  period  was  a  fair  exponent 
of  its  then  state  of  advancement,  while  this  of  the  latter  takes 
cognisance  of  the  revolutionary  period  that  has  intervened  and  gives 
effect  to  the  innumerable  advances  made, 
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There  is  one  thing  which  at  starting  I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing : 
Some  pessimists  had  imagined  that  photographers  had  sunk  so  low  as 
to  be  incapable  of  sending  their  works  to  any  exhibition  which  ignored 
the  awarding  of  medals,  for  real  or  imagined  excellence.  In  the  case 
of  the  Glasgow  Exhibition  it  was  well  known  that  no  medals  what¬ 
ever  were  to  be  granted,  and  yet  the  walls  of  a  large  gallery,  together 
with  screens  and  some  outside  mural  space,  are  closely  covered  with 
choice  works  of  leading  artists  from  every  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  not  from  these  alone,  but  from  several  Continental 
artists.  Evidently  the  influence  of  the  withholding  of  medals  has 
been  unfelt  here,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  this  a  healthy  state  of 
matters.  The  Photographic  Gallery  (Gallery  No.  10)  is  a  large  one, 
and  its  walls  and  screens  are  closely  covered.  With  several  of  the 
pictures  I  had  previously  made  acquaintance  at  other  exhibitions,  but 
they  were  new  to  most  of  the  many  thousands  who  daily  crowd  this 
popular  resort.  Besides,  from  the  repetition  point  of  view,  if  a  good 
story  is  proverbially  none  the  worse  for  being  twice  told,  neither  is  a 
good  work  of  art  any  the  worse  for  being  twice,  nay,  twenty  times 
looked  at,  while  the  examiner  himself  is  many  times  the  better  for 
such  inspection. 

I  observed  mannerisms  in  the  works  of  some  skilful  photographers, 
which,  however  excellent  from  a  merely  technical  point  of  view,  were 
somewhat  apt  to  jar  upon  one’s  artistic  sensibilities.  For  example 
(and  I  select  my  examples  from  men  of  the  highest  reputation),  the 
most  of  the  truly  fine  portraits  by  Lafayette  are,  as  it  were,  smothered 
up  by  the  competing  excellence  and  obtrusion  of  their  entourage. 
Fine  furniture  and  accessories  are  all  well  enough  in  their  way,  but 
they  should  be  so  subordinated  to  the  figure  as  not  to  force  themselves 
into  rival  notice  on  the  spectator.  His  Lady  and  Child  from  Life 
(1927),  too,  presents  a  peculiarity  that  might  be  avoided  with  advan¬ 
tage,  namely,  the  division  of  the  picture  into  two  nearly  equal  parts 
by  a  well  pronounced  vertical  line  in  the  middle,  on  each  side  of 
which  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  elements  from  which  the  picture 
derives  its  title. 

John  Fergus,  also,  acknowledged  master  in  posing  and  lighting 
as  he  is,  sometimes  allows  some  of  his  pictures  to  suffer  from  the 
obtrusion  of  his  accessories,  notwithstanding  that  he  in  one  case 
designates  his  picture  “  Group  and  Intenor” 

While  speaking  of  mannerisms,  the  greater  number  of  the  exhibits 
of  Dr.  P.  H.  Emerson  appear  as  if  taken  either  by  a  lens  of  marked 
inferiority,  or  as  if  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  some  diaphanous 
material  had  been  interposed  between  the  negative  and  the  print 
during  the  production  of  the  latter  to  impart  to  it  a  quality  intended 
for  softness,  but  which  has  degenerated  into  blurriness. 

II.  P.  Robinson’s  six  pictures  are  all  worthy  of  the  artist.  If  any 
credence  is  to  be  attached  to  an  announcement  on  a  small  square  of 
coloured  paper  at  the  bottom  of  one,  he  will  never  again  see  that 
copy  of  his  Carolling  unless  he  goes  there  to  see  it.  But  several 
choice  works  by  other  artists,  too,  have  the  pleasing  monosyllabic 
“  Sold  ”  affixed  to  them,  which  suggests  several  exceedingly  good 
instantaneous  photographs  of  animals  by  C.  Reid,  one  of  whose 
exhibits,  I  am  told,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales  in  a  marked  degree.  Of  course  the  mere  fact  of  Royalty 
admiring  any  picture  makes  it  neither  better  nor  worse,  but  it 
exercises  a  marked  effect  upon  what  I  may  designate  the  commercial 
bearings  of  the  exhibit. 

What  P  “  Ilang  a  Bailie  ?  ”  Yes,  Mr.  Turnbull ;  something  of  that 
nature  is  richly  deserved  by  nearly  the  whole  of  that  galaxy  of 
Glasgow  magistrates  who  posed  before  your  camera,  not  only 
in  robes  (this  is  excusable — nay,  praiseworthy),  but  robes  faced 
with  judicial  ermine  in  the  form  of  two  long,  strongly -pronounced 
lines  of  white  extending  from  the  breast  downwards.  As  men,  the 
« Glasgow  burgraves  are  all  right  enough,  their  faces  betokening 
shrewdness  and  intelligence — even  as  photographs  they  are  excellent, 
leaving  nothing  to  be  desired  in  this  respect — but  it  is  surprising  that 
sensible  men  like  the  sitters  in  question  should  succumb  to  that 
particular  species  of  weakness  which  finds  its  outcome  in  being  photo¬ 
graphed  in  such  a  guise.  We  shall  be  having  cocked  hats  following 
upon  this.  These  pictures  occupy  a  prominent  position  on  one  of  the 
screens,  hence  my  strictures. 

A  panoramic  view  of  Vienna,  by  J.  Lowy  (2031),  suggests  how 
desirable  it  would  be  if  when  photographers  have  to  make  a  pano- 
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ramie  view  they  would  not  attempt  to  form  it  by  pasting  two  o 
more  pictures  together,  but  would  either  take  it  by  means  of  a  panto 
scopic  camera  as*a  perfect  whole,  or,  if  this  be  not  convenient,  would 
when  mounting  the  individual  elements  forming  the  panorama,  kee 
them  slightly  apart,  allowing  a  space  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch  t 
intervene.  In  this  way  slight  discrepancy  -  in  t  n 
observable  as  when  they  are  in  absolute  junction,  and  the  dilferencii 
in  the  perspective  are  also  masked  and  not  noticed,  for  the  per.q*c 
tive  of  such  a’series  is  not  truly  panoramic,  but  consists  of  a  congerie 
of  views  each  in  plane  perspective. 

- + - 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  EXCISE. 

Very  recently  a  leading  article  in  one  of  the  daily  newspapers  calle< 
special  attention  to  the  loss  and  annoyance  experienced  by  ai 
“  Aggrieved  Amateur  Photographer  ”  through  the  discourtesy  an* 
officiousness  of  a  Custom-house  officer;  but  that  is  not  by  any  mean 
a  solitary,  case,  nor  is  it  the  only  manner  in  which  ignorant  officialism 
hampers  and  handicaps  the  votaries  of  photography,  be  they  amateur 
or  professionals.  For  nearly  half  a  century  “  the  trade  "  and  botl 
sections  of  photographic  workers,  have  been  subject  to  annoyanc> 
and  taxation,  through  the  fussy  and  utterly  needless  interference  oj 
the  ^Excise,  and  it  certainly  is  high  time  that  these  petty  annoyance 
and  pitiful  modes  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation  on  photography 
were  exposed  and  abolished.  That  there  are  amateur  photographer 
among  our  members  of  Parliament  we  are  well  aware,  and  we  trus 
that  some  of  them  will  ere  long,  in  the  interests  of  their  poore; 
brethren  of  the  camera  and  photography  in  general,  biing  the  subjec 
before  the  House,  and  get  these  petty  restrictions  and  annoyance 
removed. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  explain  what  these  restrictions  and  annoy 
ances  really  are  will  be  to  indite  a  chronological  record.  In  the  very 
earliest  days  of  photography — the  Daguerreotype  period — the  Excisi 
hampered  it  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  stills;  and  this  was  a  ver\ 
serious  interference,  for  distilled  water  was  an  absolute  necessity  ii 
the  washing  and  finishing  of  a  Daguerreotype  plate,  and  at  that  tim« 
distilled  water  sufficiently  pure  was  a  very  scarce  article  of  com 
merce.  The  dealers  sold  stills,  but  they  had  to  pay  a  license  fo 
doing  so ;  and  the  users  had  to  distil  water  almost  as  secretly  as  tli 
illicit  distiller  did  whisky.  Ve  know  that  Mr.  J.  Werge  discussed  tb 
still  question  personally  with  the  Solicitor  to  the  Excise  Departmen 
at  Somerset  House,  but  without  being  able  to  effect  any  amelioration 
of  the  nuisance.  He  was  told  that  a  dealer  could  not  keep  a  still  oij 
his  premises  to  sell  unless  he  paid  the  license,  and  that  it  was  illega- 
for  any  one  to  keep  and  use  a  still,  even  for  the  innocent  purposes  ofj 
photography ;  and  to  this  day  it  is  illegal  for  any  amateur  or  pi> 
fessional  photographer  to  have  a  still  of  the  simplest  form  on  L 
premises,  whether  he  uses  it  or  not.  Fortunately  distilled  water 
not  such  a  necessity  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Daguerreotyj: 
and  wet  collodion. 

The  introduction  of  the  collodion  process  in  1851  increased  tbj 
activity  of  the  exciseman,  and  both  dealers  and  photographers  ii 
those  days  would  have  rejoiced  had — 

“  The  Deil  cam  fiddlin’  through  the  toon, 

And  danced  awa  wi’  the  exciseman,” 

for  he  would  neither  allow  them  to  make  their  malt,  nor  brew  thei 
drink,  nor  make  a  cheap  collodion.  His  baneful  blight  fell  upoi 
every  spirituous  thing  that  was  used  in  photography,  and  enhance! 
the  prices  of  both  imported  and  home-manufactured  collodions  am 
varnishes.  The  use  of  absolute  and  duty-paying  alcohol  in  tb 
manufacture  of  collodion  naturally  made  it  a  high-priced  article,  am 
when  methylated  spirit  was  rectified  and  employed  as  a  substitute 
for  the  higher-priced  spirit,  so  as  to  reduce  the  price  of  collodion,  tb 
Excise  again  stepped  in,  and  prohibited  the  manufacture,  sale,  am 
use  of  a  spirit  that  stood  about  midway,  both  in  price  and  purity 
between  absolute  alcohol  and  methylated  spirit,  and  even  on  tb 
latter  a  license  of  two  guineas  per  annum  was  imposed  upon  tin 
dealer  for  the  privilege  of  selling  it  to  his  photographic  customers 
Truly  John  Bull  pays  dearly  for  all  his  boasted  privileges. 

A  few  years  ago  the  license  to  sell  methylated  spirit  was  reduce! 
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to  ten  shillings  per  annum,  and  the  retail  price  was  reduced  accord¬ 
ingly  ;  hut  the  latest  and  most  extraordinary  edict  issued  from  Somerset 
House  is  that  all  users  of  methylated  spirit  must,  in  addition  to  tire  ten 
shillings  per  annum  for  license  to  sell,  give  the  Excise  authorities  a 
bond  for  200 1.  hacked  by  two  sureties,  and  the  issue  of  the  bond  will 
cost  the  giver  five  shillings  for  stamp  duty.  So  that  it  is  not  enough 
for  the  magnates  of  Somerset  House  to  place  every  dealer  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  humiliating  position  of  begging  and  praying 
of  two  householder  friends  to  become  his  bond  for  200/.,  but  he  must 
also  pay  for  the  performing  of  a  task  which  is  not  only  repulsive  to 
!  the  nature  and  feelings  of  an  honest  and  independent  man,  but 
absolutely  unnecessary,  unwarranted,  and  without  precedent. 

What  will  be  the  consequences  of  this  extraordinary  move  on  the 
part  of  the  Excise  if  it  is  enforced  ?  Let  us  consider.  In  the  first 
place,  unless  a  man  gives  this  bond — and  he  cannot  give  it  unless  he 
can  find  two  substantial  friends  good  natured  enough  to  put  their 
names  to  such  a  deed — he  will  not  be  allowed  to  make  or  thin  any 
spirit  varnish  with  methylated  spirit ;  and  if  he  is  a  dry-plate  maker 
he  will  not  be  able  to  wash  his  emulsion  with  the  smallest  quantity  of 
methylated  spirit,  or  even  hasten  the  drying  of  a  gelatine  dry  plate, 
without  incurring  the  risk  of  being  treated  as  a  smuggler  and  law¬ 
breaker.  Worse  than  that,  the  giving  of  such  a  bond  will  confer  on 
|  the  exciseman  an  inquisitorial  right  to  enter  a  man’s  house  at  any  or 
all  hours  of  the  day  or  night,  so  that  an  Englishman’s  house  will  no 
longer  be  his  castle.  It  is  bad  enough  as  it  is,  for  a  license  confers 
on  the  exciseman  the  right  to  enter  certain  marked  premises  to 
examine  the  stock  of  the  dealer  whenever  he  likes,  and  to  ask  for  the 
“  Methylated  Spirit  Book  ”  to  see  when  and  where  the  stock  was 
obtained.  But  if  this  demand  for  a  bond  is  persisted  in,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  a  more  degrading  and  humiliating  form  of  inqui¬ 
sition.  The  idea  is  wrorthy  of  Russia  or  some  other  more  autocratic 
and  less  civilised  powTer. 

Why  such  an  edict  is  issued  no  one  can  tell  and  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine.  Surely  the  wdseacres  of  Somerset  House  do  not  suppose 
that  any  photographic  dealer  is  going  to  turn  illicit  distiller,  and  try 
to  convert  his  stock  of  methylated  spirit  into  Cognac  or  Encore  whisky. 
The  ways  of  Providence  are  inscrutable,  but  the  motives  of  officialism 
are  as  dark  and  impenetrable  as  adamant. 

- - - ♦ - 

STEREOSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

VII. 

Many  years  ago  the  question  was  discussed  in  the  pages  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  “  Camera  Printing  or  Contact 
Printing  for  Stereoscopic  Transparencies  ?  ” 

There  can  be  no  tivo  practical  opinions  on  the  subject.  When  day¬ 
light  is  available,  no  matter  by  what  process  the  transparencies  are  to 
be  produced  —  wet  or  dry,  collodion  or  gelatino-bromide  —  camera 
printing  has  decided  advantages.  (Ido  not  include  the  Paris  method, 
which  is  the  albumen  process,  because  that  is  unique  throughout,  and 
has  never  been  successful  with  any  but  the  two  firms  who  still  use  it.) 

But  camera  printing  suggests  a  special  copying  camera,  which  may 
be  a  somewhat  expensive  piece  of  apparatus,  and,  when  considered 
that  it  is  only  for  occasional  use,  the  very  idea  is  sufficient  to  pre¬ 
judice  many  amateurs.  However,  it  is  not  necessarily  an  expensive 
affair,  for  the  same  binocular  camera  that  is  used  to  take  the  negatives 
in  the  first  instance,  can  also  be  used  for  copying,  and  to  produce  the 
transparencies ;  for,  simply  by  the  addition  of  two  extra  parts,  which 
need  not  cost  many  shillings,  it  is  converted  into  the  best  binocular 
|  copying  camera  possible. 

The  illustration  (Fig.  8)  is  from  a  photograph  of  my  own  apparatus. 
The  camera  is  a  portable  stereoscopic  of  the  ordinary '  size,  6|  x  oy, 
fastened  by  the  tripod  screw  to  a  baseboard  twrenty-four  inches  long, 
on  the  end  of  which  is  hinged  what  we  may  term  three  sides  of  a  box 
six  inches  deep,  with  a  central  partition  the  full  depth.  On  the  end 
of  this  box  (not  shown  in  the  illustration)  is  a  frame  to  hold  the 
negative;  this  frame  can  be  raised  above,  or  fall  below,  the  centre, 
and  is  sufficiently  loose  that  it  can  be  adjusted  to  hold  the  negative 
m  a  slightly  slanting  position  (to  suit  circumstances  where  the 
camera  may  have  been  slightly  slanting  when  the  original  negative 
was  taken,  and  so  correct  the  error).  The  ordiuary  camera  front 


too 
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board  has  been  removed,  and  the  second  piece  of  additional  apparatus 
applied;  it  consists  of  a  special  front  or  lens  holder,  upon  which  have 
been  fitted  two  w-ooden  tubes,  each  about  two  inches  long,  and  in  thfl 
ends  of  these  the  lenses  are  fitted;  the  wooden  tubes  are  fitted  onto 
two  flat  pieces  of  wood  which  slide  in  grooves;  thus  the  Iwws  are 
provided  with  a  lateral  adjustment,  the  object  of  which  i-  tv  reduce  tin- 
centres  of  the  lenses,  so  as  to  reduce  the  centres  of  tin-  transparency 
from  the  centres  of  the  negatives,  which  latter  may  be  three  inches  or 
three  and  a  quarter,  but,  as  so  often  stated,  the  transparency  should 
not  exceed  two  inches  and  seven-eighths.  There  have  bet  n  many 
arrangements  published  for  securing  this  lateral  adjustment,  am 
others  a  right  and  left-hand  thread  screw,  two  racks  and  a  centre 


pinion,  cams,  eccentrics,  See.,  but  I  have  adopted  two  separate  little 
inexpensive  milled-lieaded  screws,  one  on  each  end  of  the  front  board 
—  one  of  these  screws  is  shown  in  the  illustration  —  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  they  are  the  simplest  arrangement,  they  are  decidedly  the 
best,  for  many  circumstances  arise  where  we  wish  to  take  more  sub¬ 
jects  from  one  side  of  the  negative  than  from  the  other,  and  oth*  r 
instances  could  be  recorded  where  the  old-fashioned  right  and  left-hand 
screw,  or  such  arrangements  as  actuate  both  lenses  simultaneously, 
would  not  answer  the  purpose.  The  object  of  the  wooden  tubus  is 
simply  to  lengthen  the  back  focus  of  the  camera,  which  alone  (in  my 
case)  will  only  rack  out  to  about  seven  inches,  and  as  it  was  decided 
to  use  a  pair  of  Dallmej’er’s  quick-acting  stereoscopic  lens-  s  of  four 
and  a  half  inches  focus,  the  camera  was  about  two  inches  too  short. 

It  should  be  stated  here,  that  when  a  subject  (negative  or  anything 
else)  is  to  be  copied  the  same  size  as  the  original,  the  distance  between 
the  original  and  the  sensitive  plate  will  be  exactly  four  times  the 
equivalent  focus  of  the  lens  in  use,  the  lens  occupying  a  position 
exactly  midway,  so  that  in  using  four-and-a-half-inch  lenses,  and 
copying  the  original  size,  the  camera  must  have  a  back  focus  of  nine 
inches,  and  if  the  original  is  to  be  enlarged  at  all,  more  than  nine 
inches  would  be  required  between  the  lens  and  sensitive  plate. 

These  wooden  extension  tubes,  besides  lengthening  the  back  focus 
of  the  camera,  serve  to  hold  the  lenses  the  reverse  way  to  that  usually 
employed,  viz.,  with  the  convex  side  out,  and  the  stops  behind  the 
lenses  instead  of  in  front,  as  is  usual ;  the  object  of  this  is  to  correct 
any  slight  distortion  in  the  negative  that  may  have  been  cam 
the  employment  of  single  landscape  lenses:  the  wooden  extension  tub- 
at  their  outer  extremities  are  therefore  lined  with  black  velvet,  and 
the  lens  tubes  are  simply  pushed  inside  hood  frtt— thus  an  easy 
method  of  application,  and  inexpensive,  no  flanges  being  required. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  portable  camera  is  not  provided  with  a 
swing  back,  and  so  as  to  compensate  for  this  deficiency  in  some  degree, 
the  box  carrying  the  negative  is  lunged  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  base¬ 
board,  and  held  in  position  by  the  little  slotted  brass  strut  and  screw, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration,  so  that  by  tilting  a  negative  which  might 
be  distorted  through  the  absence  of  a  swing  back,  we  should  to  some 
extent  correct  it ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  motion  has  never  been 
brought  into  use  by  myself,  for  notwithstanding  over  four  hundred 
negatives  were  taken  by  this  same  camera  last  year,  including  archi¬ 
tectural  subjects,  interiors  and  exteriors,  and  over  two  hundred  views 
of  the  Royal  Jubilee  Exhibition,  Manchester,  1887,  not  a  single  negative 
has  suffered  for  the  want  of  a  swing-back  refinement. 

The  apparatus  mav  be  used  on  a  flat  table,  and  the  illumination  of 
the  negative  may  be  by  means  of  a  reflector,  as  shown  in  tin-  illustra¬ 
tion  ;  either  a  piece  of  silvered  glass  or  a  sheet  of  opal  placed  at  the 
angle  of  4-5°  will  answer  the  purpose,  and  this  may  be  supported  by 
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anything  most  convenient,  such  as  an  empty  cigar  box ;  in  my  own 
practice  I  prefer  to  screw  the  baseboard  to  a  strong  tripod  stand 
(such  as  is  used  for  a  lantern  stand)  and  direct  the  negative  end  of 
the  apparatus  to  the  north  sky,  and  thus  dispense  with  the  reflector. 

One  of  the  black  paper  mats  used  in  mounting  up  the  finished 
transparency  (described  in  my  last  article)  should  be  fixed  on  the 
ground  side  of  the  focussing  screen.  This  may  be  done  by  a  drop 
of  indiarubber  solution  at  each  corner,  but  the  better  way  is  to  paste 
a  mat  on  to  a  piece  of  plain  glass,  and  by  two  little  brass  buttons  fix  it 
inside  the  focussing  screen  frame,  mat  side  touching  the  ground-glass. 
Now,  if  the  negative  be  placed  in  the  front  frame,  in  the  inverted  position, 
with  the  film  side  out,  the  projected  images  on  the  focussing  screen  of 
the  camera  may  be  observed  through  the  openings  in  the  paper  mat 
exactly  as  we  should  see  them  in  the  stereoscope.  All  adjustments 
can  be  made  and  proved  to  be  correct  before  the  sensitive  plate  is 
exposed.  We  may  apply  a  box  stereoscope  to  the  focussing  screen, 
and,  except,  that  we  view  a  negative  instead  of  a  positive,  we  have  all 
the  beautiful  relief  of  a  finished  picture.  We  can  adjust  the  distance 
of  the  picture  “  behind  the  mount  ”  to  the  greatest  exactness.  Moon, 
clouds,  and  various  combination  effects  may  be  observed,  and,  as  I 
have  said,  “  proved  to  be  correct  before  they  are  actually  printed.” 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  hole  in  the  baseboard  of  the 
apparatus  through  which  the  screw  passes  to  secure  tire  camera  in 
position,  is  in  reality  a  slot,  and  by  which  the  camera  can  be  placed 
nearer  to  or  further  from  the  negative,  for  enlarging  or  reducing, 
as  may  sometimes  he  required — for  instance,  where  a  negative  may 
have  been  taken  with  too  much  sky  or  foreground — the  objectionable 
portion  may  be  cut  out  in  the  transparency,  and  by  enlarging  the 
other  portion  a  little,  so  fill  up  the  plate. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  provide  a  bellows  or  covering  between 
the  camera  and  lenses,  and  the  box  bolding  the  negative,  as  the  depth 
of  the  box  (viz.,  six  inches)  is  sufficient  to  protect  the  inside  of  the 
negative ;  in  fact,  in  the  case  of  copying  very  dense  negatives,  espe¬ 
cially  by  collodion,  it  is  sometimes  rather  an  advantage  than  other¬ 
wise  to  admit  a  little  light  to  the  inside  of  the  negative. 

In  concluding  this  article  I  should  explain,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  not  followed  the  principles  of  the  binocular  copying 
camera,  that  each  lens  has  projected  its  image  independently ,  and  so 
reversed  the  pictures  from  the  negatives  independently ,  and  thus 
transposed  them ;  and  to  make  the  matter  still  more  clear  (knowing 
I  am  writing  for  many  who  have  not  studied  the  subject),  when  the 
original  negative  was  taken,  nature  was  projected  in  the  camera  by 
each  lens  independently — thus,  the  right-hand  lens  inverted  its  picture 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  negative  plate.  But  to  examine  the 
negative  correctly,  it  must  be  turned  right  side  up  with  the  film  side 
furthest  away  from  the  observer.  Then  we  shall  find  we  have 
transposed  the  pictures,  for  the  image  which  was  taken  by  the  right- 
hand  lens  is  now  to  our  left.  Well,  then,  the  binocular  copying 
camera  again  inverts  or  again  transposes  the  negative  images,  and 
thus  sets  all  right  again. 

By  placing  the  negative  to  be  copied  with  the  film  side  out  we 
copy  it  through  its  glass  support  (not  as  we  should  in  contact 
printing)  ;•  therefore  the  finished  transparency  must  be  examined 
through  its  glass  with  the  film  side  furthest  from  the  observer,  thus 
simplifying  matters,  as  the  ground-glass  placed  at  the  back  with  the 
black  paper  mat  between,  is  all  that  will  be  required  to  protect  the 
film  from  injury,  and  we  have  only  two  glasses,  instead  of  three,  as  with 
a  contact-printed  slide.  W.  I.  Chadwick. 

- - . - 

QELATINQ-BROM1DE  VERSUS  WET  COLLODION  FOR 
LANTERN  TRANSPARENCIES. 

IX. 

I’jaEViotrs  to  the  cutting  down  of  the  varnished  picture,  it  is  as  well 
to  examine  it  carefully,  with  the  aid  of  a  powerful  glass,  for  any 
minute  flaws  that  are  unobservable  by  the  naked  eye.  But  very  few 
indeed  will  be  found  that  have  not  some  little  mark  or  spot  on  them  which 
it  is  better  to  remove.  At  this  stage  the  picture  should  be  placed  on  a 
retouching  desk,  and  any  little  places  showing  through  the  macni- 
fying  glass  can  be  easily  improved  by  gently  leaning  the  point  of  a 
very  sharp  pencil,  or  in  some  cases  the  application  of  a  needle  point 
will  work  wonders.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  lay  down  any  hard  and 


fast  rules  on  this  point ;  much  must  he  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  tlj. 
worker.  I  never  employ  colour,  however,  and  generally  use  a  soft 
lead  pencil  made  very  fine  at  the  point.  With  this  1  have  filled  ini 
spots  and  made  up  places  that  it  was  impossible  to  detect  that  am 
retouching  bad  been  done,  even  when  the  slide  was  projected  on  tin 
screen  up  to  a  sixteen  feet  disc.  It  is  not  advisable  to  me  an\ 
medium  for  this  spotting  out.  If  the  picture  lias  been  carefully 
varnished  and  not  made  too  hot  it  will  take  on  the  lead  quite  well. 

When  everything  has  been  done  and  the  picture  is  judged  readv 
for  mounting,  it  is  cut  down  with  a  diamond  to  the  lantern  size,  any 
shape  or  size  of  mount  being  used. 

I  find  a  very  convenient  way  to  proceed  is  as  follows.  Select  the 
mask  which  you  intend  to  use  in  the  mounting  of  the  slide  and  plav 
it  down  on  a  pad  of  clean  white  blotting  paper,  say,  of  about  four  or 
six  sheets  thick,  then  lay  the  varnished  side  of  the  picture  on  the  top 
of  the  mask,  and  so  adjust  it  as  to  show  the  exact  portions  of  the 
picture  which  are  to  form  the  finished  transparency'.  Now  take  a 
flat  rule  and  cut  with  the  diamond  round  the  outer  edges  of  the  mask. 
The  blotting  pad  will  prevent  the  glass  and  mask  slipping,  and  enable 
the  picture  to  be  cut  to  the  exact  lantern  size.  A  covering  glass 
must  now  be  provided,  and  with  a  band  of  needle  paper  the  two 
glasses,  with  the  mask  between  them,  are  bound  together. 

These  bands  of  needle  paper  cut  to  the  proper  widths  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  any  photographic  dealer,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  miserably 
devoid  of  a  proper  supply'  of  gum.  I  always  get  my  little  boy  to 
make  up  a  very  strong  solution  of  gum  arabic  and  give  them  a  further 
coating.  This  done,  they  are  hung  up  to  dry  and  then  placed  away 
in  a  box,  and  are  always  ready  for  use  when  required.  When  going 
to  mount  a  few  slides  I  take  a  band  and  cut  off  the  four  pieces 
slightly  smaller  than  the  size  of  the  glass  picture.  I  moisten  the 
paper  side  as  well  as  the  gum,  and  then,  rearing  t he  picture  on  end,  1 
press  it  on  to  the  middle  of  the  strip,  seeing  it  equal  on  both  sides.. 
A  second  or  so  will  suffice  for  the  gum  to  attach  it  to  the  glass, 
when  it  will  lift  up,  and  is  easily  pressed  over  the  edges  and  firmly 
fixed  to  the  sides  of  the  picture.  A  little  practice  will  enable  this  to 
be  done  very  neatly'.  It  is  far  better  to  buy  the  bands  of  needle  paper 
from  a  dealer  and  then  add  a  fresh  gum  solution,  than  bothering  about 
cutting  paper  and  gumming  it  yourself.  When  quite  dry  wipe  off  with 
a  damp  cloth  and  attach  two  little  white  stars  to  the  proper  sides  of  the 
transparency  on  the  top  of  the  picture,  so  as  to  enable  the  operator  to 
know'  which  end  to  place  dowm  in  the  lantern  wrhen  projecting  on  the 
screen.  Should  it  be  desired  to  name  the  slides,  this  is  easily  done  by 
writing  on  the  mask  the  subject  in  fine  v'riting  with  Chinese  white. 
Of  course  this  must  be  done  before  mounting. 

So  far  I  have  not  taken  into  consideration  any  of  the  numerous 
troubles  likely  to  arise  when  working  collodion  for  the  first  time.  A 
beginner  will  very  likely'  experience  a  little  bother  in  coating  his  first 
glass,  but  do  not  be  disheartened ;  one  or  two  trials  will  soon  enable 
you  to  coat  a  plate  wfithout  spilling  a  drop  of  collodion.  Some  re¬ 
commend  the  use  of  a  pneumatic  bolder  to  hold  the  plate.  I  don’t, 
for  I  believe  this  tool  does  more  harm  than  good.  Let  the  beginner 
get  into  a  practical,  business-like  way  of  working  at  once,  and  with 
this  view  I  have  no  hesitation  in  advising  him  to  discard  a  rubber 
holder  altogether.  There  is  no  better  way  of  coating  a  plate  with 
collodion  than  by  bolding  the  left-hand  lower  corner  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  then  grasp  the  collodion  bottle 
with  the  right  hand  and  pour  gently  a  pool  on  to  the  middle  of  the 
plate.  A  slight  motion  of  the  left  hand  will  cause  the  collodion  to 
flow  to  the  top  right-hand  corner,  then  the  left  top  corner,  and 
gradually  downwards  to  the  bottom  corners,  taking  care  not  to 
allow  it  to  touch  the  point  of  the  thumb  at  the  left  corner.  W  hen 
the  collodion  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the  plate  the  excess  is  poured 
off  from  the  right  bottom  corner  into  the  bottle  again.  It  is  at  this 
stage  that  a  novice  will  show  bis  want  of  experience  in  coating  plates, 
it  being  a  hundred  to  one  be  will  tilt  the  plate  up  too  rapidly,  the 
result  being  that  over  the  sides  goes  the  collodion  and  messes  the 
floor.  If,  however,  the  operator  takes  it  coolly,  and  only'  very  gently 
tilts  the  glass,  he  will  be  able  to  pour  off  all  the  superabundant 
collodion  without  spilling  a  drop.  It  is  as  well  to  pour  off  this  into 
another  bottle  which  has  a  glass  filter  inserted  with  a  little  cotton 
wool  in  its  neck,  and  if  the  cotton  wool  he  saturated  with  ether  and 
alcohol  before  plugging  up  the  neck  of  the  filter,  matters  will  be  im¬ 
proved.  Before  leaving  this  point  just  let  me  add  a  word  of  caution 
to  a  beginner :  do  everything  coolly,  and  be  sure  and  not  dash  the 
collodion  on  the  plate,  and  try  and  work  without  shaking  the  bottle 
more  than  is  necessary. 

Having  coated  the  plate  properly  let  it  set  well.  There  is  a  happy 
medium  to  be  struck  at  this  stage.  If  allowed  to  remain  too  long  be¬ 
tween  coaling  and  immersion  in  the  silver  bath,  it  is  just  possible  the 
top  of  the  plate  may  show  signs  of  insensitiveness.  A  very  little 
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practice  will,  however,  enable  the  beginner  to  judge  rightly  when  the 
collodion  is  sufficiently  set  and  to  immerse  it  in  the  bath.  It  may 
seem  a  very  simple  and  easy  matter  to  place  the  plate  on  the  dipper 
and  lower  it  into  the  bath,  but  even  here  a  considerable  amount  of 
care  is  required.  In  many  books  of  instruction  it  will  be  found  that 
the  beginner  is  told  to  be  careful  to  place  the  plate  in  the  bath  rapidly 
and  without  stopping,  so  as  not  to  allow  of  the  bottom  of  the  plate 
being  more  sensitised  than  the  top,  and  if  in  the  event  of  there  being 
any  stoppage  when  lowering  the  plate  in  the  bath,  troubles  will  arise 
in  the  shape  of  marks  on  the  surface  right  across  the  film,  showing  a 
line  where  the  plate  stopped.  In  a  sense  this  is  quite  true  and  right, 
but  in  another  way  it  tends  to  cause  a  beginner  to  take  a  -wrong  step 
which  is  as  equally  bad  in  another  way.  In  his  eagerness  to  get  the 
plate  fast  into  the  silver  bath,  and  so  prevent  any  line  showing,  it  is 
ten  to  one,  after  placing  the  plate  on  the  dipper,  in  it  will  go  with  a 
thrust  and  a  dash,  throwing  up  splashes  of  the  silver  bath  to  the  top 
of  the  plate,  before  that  portion  reaches  the  silver  solution.  In  the 
past  much  has  been  heard  of  oyster-shell  markings,  and  many  and 

I  various  were  the  reasons  given  for  their  appearance.  I  had  plenty  of 
trouble  with  them  when  I  first  commenced  wet  collodion  work  and 
was  on  some  occasions  driven  nearly  mad  with  this  trouble.  How¬ 
ever,  I  pondered  well  over  the  trouble,  and  finally  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  these  oyster-shell  markings  were  caused  in  hot  weather 
by  splashing  the  plate  hurriedly  into  the  bath.  So  soon  as  I  gently 

I  lowered  the  plate  the  trouble  disappeared,  and  this  when  working 
with  the  same  collodion.  Never  really  hurry  the  plate  into  the  bath. 
Lower  it  gently  and  without  stopping,  and  when  immersed, 
gently  move  it  up  and  down  without  withdrawing  any  of  the  plate 
above  the  surface  of  the  bath  for  a  second  or  so.  Then  the  plate 
may  be  left  to  itself  for  a  minute  or  two. 

Up  till  this  time  the  plate  will  on  examination  have  a  greasy  ap¬ 
pearance.  This  gradually  disappears,  and  wdien  no  further  indications 
of  such  are  visible  the  plate  may  be  taken  out  of  the  bath  and  reared 
up  on  end  on  clean  blotting  paper.  At  this  stage  beginners,  as  a  rule, 
in  their  anxiety  to  get  the  plate  exposed,  very  often  unduly  hurry  the 
'Operation  and  put  the  plate  into  the  slide  before  it  is  properly  drained. 
When  such  is  the  case  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  absolutely  clean 
work,  for  there  will  certainly  be  surface  markings  round  the  edges  of 
the  plate  if  not  even  further  in.  This  trouble  is  termed  “  bursting 
out,”  but  need  never  bother  an  operator  if  the  plate  be  carefully 
drained  on  clean  blotting  paper.  The  plate  is  then  placed  in  the 
slide  and  exposed.  Here  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  stated,  for 
much  will  depend  on  the  density  of  negative,  light,  &c.  A  very 
little  practice  will  enable  the  beginner  to  hit  off  his  exposures  with 
great  accuracy. 

When  developing,  do  not  forget  to  have  at  hand  a  good  focussing 
glass.  I  always  sit  down  when  developing,  and  have  plenty  of  light, 
and  when,  with  the  aid  of  the  focussing  glass,  I  just  see  the  finest 
details  of  the  picture  out,  I  wash  off  at  once. 

If,  after  fixing,  it  is  judged  that  the  picture  is  too  thin,  try  a 
thicker  sample  of  collodion  next  time,  and  if  the  worker  has  not 
more  than  one  sample  beside  him,  and  it  gives  thin  images,  try  vdiat 
coating  the  plate  twice  with  collodion  will  do,  making  sure  that  the 
first  coat  is  thoroughly  vrell  set  before  putting  on  the  second. 

Failures  at  first  a  beginner  will  have,  but  on  the  whole  the  wret 
collodion  process  is  not  a  difficult  one  to  master.  AN  hen  a  plate 
turns  out  wrong,  place  it  away  on  a  rack  that  is  submerged  in  water ; 
do  this  before  it  becomes  dry.  When  a  fair  amount  of  failures  are 
gathered  together  it  is  as  well  to  set  about  cleaning  up  the  glass  for 
use  again.  This  is  howr  I  go  about  it.  I  place  the  rack  containing 
the  soiled  glass  in  a  bucket  of  water  which  has  had  a  good  lump  of 
washing  soda  dissolved  in  it.  After  a  day’s  soaking  I  take  them  to  the 
water  tap  and  lay  them  flat  on  a  piece  of  flannel.  I  then  take  a  flannel 
pad  and  rub  them  with  Brooke’s  soap.  I  then  rinse  them  under  the 
tap  again,  rear  them  up,  and  they  are  all  ready  to  be  regelatinised.  I 
know  of  no  better  way  of  cleaning  glass  than  with  Brooke’s  soap, 
and  to  any  who  have  never  tried  it  I  say  begin  at  once.  In  cleaning 
old  glass  the  thing  most  to  avoid  is  scratching  it;  by  using  the  flannel 
pads  and  lightly  rubbing  there  will  be  no  damage  to  the  glass. 

T.  N.  Armstrong. 

- — - ♦ - - 

OUR  LAST  GATHERING. 

Another  Convention  has  come  and  gone,  and  like  the  children  s 
snowball  it  gathers  and  grows  as  it  rolls  along ;  and  surely  those 
who  looked  upon  the  Convention  as  a  mere  flash  in  the  pan  will  now 
begin  to  believe  that  there  is  staying  power  in  it,  and  that  something 
is  really  to  be  gained  by  these  intellectual  and  social  meetings,  where 
the  craft  think  it  worth  their  while  to  gather  together  in  hundreds. 
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The  Birmingham  meeting  was  a  most  signal  miOOeSB.  The  Major  of 
the  city  was  more  than  kind  in  opening  the  Convention  with  a  can  - 
fully  prepared  and  interesting'  address,  and  gracing  many  of  the 
meetings  with  his  presence  during  the  week,  also  joining  as 
us  in  the  large  group  taken  on  Saturday. 

On  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday,  July  21,  22,  and  28,  the 
brotherhood  came  trooping  in  from  all  quarters,  each  < 
abiding  place  for  the  week,  some  thirty  or  forty  putting  up  at  the 
“Cobden  Hotel,”  where  kindred  spirits  held  high  conclave  nightly. 

On  Monday  evening,  July  2d,  the  pi 
versazione  in  the  Masonic  Hall,  New-etreet,  a  beautiful  suite  of  rooms 
admirably  adapted  for  our  purpose.  We  were  entertained  at  the 
opening  in  a  right  royal  manner  by  the  Birmingham  brotherhood,  end 

I  am  sure  every  visitor  tenders  warm  k-  to  th-  1 

mittees  for  their  eager  willingness  and  pleasure  with  which  I 
attended  to  anything  and  everything  for  our  comfort  and  c 
Really  it  was  a  treat  to  see,  feel,  and  enjoy.  Many  paj-r-  <i  < 
siderable  interest  were  read  and  discussed  during  th"  term  of  m< • ting. 
These  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal,  and  car.  be 
enjoyed  by  those  wlio  were  not  with  us  at  their  leisure. 

The  social  part  of  the  week’s  doings,  however,  were  by  no  m 
the  smallest  part  of  it,  and  so  I  would  like  to  note  down  a  few  jottings 
anent  our  comings  and  goings  in  search  of  plea.-ur-.  <  >n  th-  !  :•  -  !•  v 
Oxford  was  one  of  the  most  favoured  trips.  There  were  some 
thirty  of  a  party,  and  it  was  well  that  rain  could  not  damp  th-ir 
spirits,  though  it  certainly  wet  their  clothes.  It  w  -  g .  ■ 
every  here  and  there  as  we  trotted  round  groups  of  dripping  figures, 
some  of  them  with  three  thin  legs  and  velvet  covers  on  th-ir  !.•  ad-, 
huddled  into  the  recesses  of  Gothic  doorways  sheltering  fr  >m  the 
downright  rain,  and  then  with  the  faintest  glint  from  the  watery  sun 
these  same  parties  rushing  out  to  have  another  try.  Some  of  the 
party  took  to  taking  interiors.  Of  course  they  fared  better.  But  at 
lunch  the  fun,  the  noise,  and  bustle,  showed  that  they  defied  the 
elements,  and  that  they  could  make  considerable  impressions  on  plates 
in  spite  of  the  weather. 

On  the  Wednesday  the  weather  looked  a  little  bettor,  and  a-  on  the 
previous  day  we  sallied  out  in  dozens.  Returning  from  one  of  the  trips 
we  had  rare  fun  that  day.  At  one  part  the  brake  had  to  er  ss  a  ford, 
and  this  was  the  only  means  of  getting  over.  All  at  once  it  dawned 
upon  some  of  the  party  who  were  walking  that  they  ought  to  have 
been  in  the  brake  if  they  wished  to  get  to  the  other  side,  when  the 
“  Woolwich  Infant  ”  made  a  rush  and  got  on  to  th  Bteps  f  the  brake 
as  it  entered  the  water,  and  with  his  camera  and  1-gs  under  his  arm 
lie  held  on.  At  this  point  he  turned  to  have  a  qniet  le<  r  at  his  late 
companions,  when  away  down  went  the  wheels  of  the  brake  into  tlx 
deepest  part  of  the  stream,  and  up  came  the  water  to  the  “  Infant'.- 
waist,  and  there  he  was  caught  like  a  fly  in  a  cobweb.  Upward-  he 
scrambled,  and  he  was  also  being  dragged  into  the  conveyance,  when 
away  went  bis  legs  (his  camera  legs)  down  the  stream,  and  upwards 
went  a  yell  from  the  shore ;  and  as  the  dripping  figure  st 
centre  of  the  coach  safe,  he  exclaimed,  “  What  is  the  use  of  carrying  a 
Bridge  with  you  if  you  cannot  make  use  of  it  on  an  occasion  like  I 

The  “  Infant”  suffered  awfully  that  same  night.  His  boots 
(Wellington  ones)  got  so  soaked*  that  they  tightened  themselves 
around  his  legs  like  the  bark  to  a  tree.  ’W e  had  to  bind  him  down 
to  his  bed,  and  by  a  combination  of  persuasion  and  fore-  some  •  ■ 
us  removed  these  boots.  At  the  same  time  another  parti,  to  th-  ai  1 
of  magnesium  powder,  was  making  a  negative  of  the  intern 
group  in  the  midst  of  their  labours.  This  picture,  I  ohs  rve,  has  been 
shown  at  some  of  the  metropolitan  societies. 

The  Kenilworth  partv  also  had  a  very  enjoyable  day.  1 
if  the  accidents  helped  to  make  up  the  fun.  It  was  anticipated  that 
only  some  fifteen  would  dine  here,  and,  lo  and  behold !  some  thirty- 
three  turned  up;  but  the  landlady  did  her  level  best,  and  the  land¬ 
lord  made  a  speech  and  demanded  an  apology  for  our  coming  down 
upon  him  in  such  quantity,  and  I  fancy  it  must  be  rather  hai 
them  in  these  quiet  towns  to  be  so  bustled.  Coventry,  the  town  of 
Peepino-  Tom,  Lady  Godiva,  and  George  Eliot,  we  visited  in  weeping 
weather.  The  best  day  of  nil  the  week  was  the  one  in  which  we 
visited  Stratford-on-Avon.  It  seemed  as  if  the  spirit  of  Shakespeare 
had  spotted  King  Sol  somewhat  tliusly  : 

“  Shine  out,  fair  sun,  till  they  salute  their  glass,  ^ 

And  let  them  make  some  pictures  as  they  pass," 

for  I  believe  the  best  pictures  of  the  week  were  taken  that  day,  as  it 
was  certainly  the  best  day  for  picture  making. 

At  Shrewsbury  we  had  a  fairly  good  day,  towk  aome  P*»able 
pictures,  and  enjoyed  a  charming  lunch.  AN  e  had  the  plea-ure  of 

II  P.  Robinson’s*  company  at  two  or  three  of  the  places  visited 
during  the  week.  Touring  in  the  vicinity,  he  joined  the  Convention 
parties  at  the  most  convenient  poiuta  to  where  he  was  residing,  and 
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in  Lis  company  we  spent  a  very  pleasant  time.  Our  evenings  at  the 
hotel  after  all  business  was  over  were  brimful  of  fun  and  jollity. 

So  the  Convention  from  the  holiday  point  of  view  alone  is  worth 
your  study,  my  brothers,  for  “  all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a 
dull  boy.”  We  do  not  profess  to  put  our  little  three-year  old  on  a 
higher  platform  than  older  and  larger  institutions  of  kindred  nature, 
such  as  the  “British  Association,”  “Social  Science,”  &c.,  but  I  will 
venture  to  assert  that  if  the  Social  were  not  the  bulkiest  part  of  these 
meetings,  they  would  soon  cease  to  exist. 

We  are  going  to  London  next  year.  You  who  have  not  joined  us 
think  it  over  and  come  in  hundreds  to  the  little  village,  I  promise  y ou 
you  will  have  a  good  time.  Mark  Oute. 

- * - . - 

NOTES  ON  NEGATIVES. 

The  wonderful  variety  of  opinions  expressed  as  to  the  necessary 
characteristics  of  a  good  or  perfect  negative  will  make  it  worth  while 
to  take  in  review,  as  it  were,  the  different  qualities  that  go  to  make  a 
good  negative.  Most  people  know  a  good  photographic  print  when 
they  see  it,  but  not  so  many  the  kind  of  negative  from  which  it  was 
made.  In  discussing  the  subject,  it  ma}r  be  a  pertinent  question  to 
ask  if  the  negative  is  intended  to  be  printed  from  ;  for,  singular  as  it 
may  appear,  many  take  negatives  without  the  remotest  idea  of  making 
further  use  of  them,  the  negative  being  the  Alpha  and  Omea-a  of  all 
their  trouble  and  expenditure.  The  use  of  a  negative  per  se  is  some¬ 
what  difficult  to  understand.  It  is  not  a  picture,  being  in  reverse, 
and  it  will  not  make  mone}r,  not  being  put  to  the  use  a  negative  is 
intended  for,  that  of  producing  prints.  It  merely  shows  the  mar¬ 
vellous  effect  of  the  action  of  light  and  chemical  change,  that,  won¬ 
derful  as  they  may  be,  are  so  frequently  exemplified,  that  it  is  waste  of 
time  and  money  to  make  elaborate  and  expensive  arrangements  for  this 
and  nothing  else.  It  is  often  asserted  that  the  “prettiest”  negatives 
do  not  always  make  the  best  prints,  which  is,  however,  no  excuse  for 
making  indifferent  negatives,  for  it  is  quite  possible  to  make  a 
“pretty”  negative  that  will  produce  perfect  prints;  in  fact,  a  perfect 
negative  is  unmistakably  a  “  pretty  ”  one.  If  it  were  not  so,  it  would 
be  imperfect.  Another  thing :  “  Prettiness  ”  is  a  very  indefinite  phrase, 
and  may  mean  much  or  little,  according  to  the  ideas  of  those  using  it. 
My  observations  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  term  “pretty”  is 
generally  applied  to  under-exposed  negatives  that  possess  detail,  but 
of  a  somewhat  unprintable  quality. 

The  characteristics  required  in  a  negative  are,  that,  tested  b}r  its 
prints,  it  should  give  a  rich,  bright,  sharply  defined  image;  that  in 
itself  it  should  possess  the  greatest  possible  scale  of  gradations,  from 
clear  film  to  perfect  opacity — the  richness  of  the  print  being  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  scale  of  tone,  and  the  brightness  of  it  by  the  clearness 
of  the  shadows,  the  two  qualities  being  separate  and  distinct.  With 
the  old  collodion  negatives  this  fully  described  a  perfect  one,  but  since 
the  majority  of  photographers  of  the  present  time  have  gelatino- 
bromide  films  to  deal  with,  another  condition  is  imposed,  and  that  is 
the  absence  of  colour  from  the  clear  parts  of  the  negative. 

It  will  be  found  that  a  coating  of  clear  gelatine  obstructs  more 
light  than  one  of  collodion,  possibly  owing  to 'the  extra  thickness  of 
the  gelatine  film.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  slightly  more  colour  in 
gelatine  than  in  collodion,  which  may  be  seen  on  examining  an  equal 
bulk  of  the  jelly  of  the  two  substances,  or  a  film  of  each  on  glass  laid 
upon  white  paper.  We,  therefore,  in  making  a  gelatine  negative,  start 
at  a  disadvantage,  with  a  vehicle  that  is  yellow  to  begin  with,  and 
that  by  the  manipulation  it  undergoes,  gains  rather  than  loses  in 
colour ;  and  if  by  chance  opalescence  is  added,  the  power  of  resisting 
the  passage  of  light  is  much  increased,  and  we  get  a  veiled  negative, 
and  this  veil  is  prejudicial  in  proportion  to  the  colour  it  assumes.  This 
thickening  of  the  shadows  not  being  accompanied  by  an  equivalent 
increase  in  the  density  of  the  lights,  the  consequence  is  the  scale  of  tones 
is  reduced  in  the  same  or  greater  ratio.  Every  additional  tint  over  the 
shadows  reduces  the  brilliancy  of  the  print,  until  a  flat,  worthless 
photograph  is  the  result.  In  this  particular  there  exists  the  greatest 
contrast  with  collodion.  A\  ith  it  a  veiled  negative — say  from  over  ex¬ 
posure  could  by  intensifying  be  made  to  print  an  almost  equally  good 
print,  but  more  slowly,  as  density  was  acquired  by  the  lights  in  greater 
proportion  than  the  shadows,  the  pi’oper  balance  being  eventually 
arrived  at.  The  fog  being  free  from  yellowness  did  not  stop  the 
light  in  anything  like  the  same  proportion  as  is  the  case  with  gelatine 
films.  The  intensification  of  the  collodion  image  was  by  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  more  silver  on  the  image  from  an  outside  source,  generally  by 
the  addition  of  silver  nitrate  to  the  developer,  or  by  after-treatment 
with  silver  nitrate  and  pyrogallic  acid.  Now  with  our  gelatine 
plates  the  silver  is  already  in  the  film,  and  on  its  condition  depends 
the  density  of  the  image,  and  the  addition  of  further  silver  is  practically 
out  of  the  question;  and  although  it  can  be  used,  it  is  not  often 
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resorted  to,  better  plans  being  in  vogue,  the  danger  of  stains  by  the 
use  of  free  silver  nitrate,  unless  every  trace  of  the  hyposulphite  «.f 
soda  is  removed,  being  the  principal  objection;  also  the  facility  with 
which  free  nitrate  combines  with  gelatine,  and  imparts  a  yellowish 
brown  colouration  extremely  damaging  to  the  negatives,  are  potent  I 
reasons  for  adopting  some  other  method.  Ur.  Monckhoven’s  plan  of 
treatment  with  mercuric  chloride  and  silver  cyanide  is  one  of  the 
best,  but  the  best  to  my  fancy  is  mercuric  chloride  followed  by 
sodium  sulphite,  the  colour  and  appearance  of  the  negatives  after  this 
treatment  being  particularly  nice,  and  the  effect  well  under  control. 

A  negative  to  be  of  a  good  silver  printing  density  should  require  at 
least  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  good  strong  diffused  light  to  get  an 
impression.  If  it  prints  in  much  less  time,  the  print  will  be  difficult 
to  tone  well,  and  probably  flat  when  finished.  The  longer  it  requires 
in  reason  to  print,  providing  it  is  a  good  negative,  the  stronger  and 
brighter  the  print  will  be,  and  with  a  probable  increase  of  permanency. 

The  dense  pyro-developed  negatives  of  years  ago  were  slow 
printers,  but  prints  from  them  did  not  fade  in  anything  like  the 
proportion  of  those  from  negatives  of  modern  make,  but  they  were 
generally  hard  and  not  up  to  the  artistic  standard  of  the  present 
time.  We  now  have  a  delicacy  that  was  formerly  absent,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  in  cultivating  this  delicacy  we  have  not  overstepped 
the  mark,  getting  less  permanent  and  flatter  pictures.  Delicacy  may 
be  obtained  without  other  drawbacks  if  the  proper  quality  of  negative 
is  made — one  with  the  utmost  range  of  tone,  full  of  detail  in  the 
shadows  and  full  of  detail  in  the  lights,  which  is  quite,  if  not  the 
more  important  quality  of  the  two,  and  which  is  a  crucial  test  of  a 
good  negative.  It  must  not  only  show  gradations  on  the  negative, 
but  impress  them  on  the  print.  Take  a  quantity  of  black  cloth  and 
white  linen,  throw  together  in  a  heap,  and  photograph  them,  and 
note  the  results.  The  probability  is  there  will  be  much  less  printing 
detail  in  the  negative  than  could  be  observed  in  the  subject,  con¬ 
sequently  such  a  negative  is  considerably  short  of  perfection,  and 
it  may  be  either  owing  to  the  unsuitableness  of  the  emulsion,  or  the 
exposure,  or  development,  or  all  three  combined,  that  the  best  results 
were  not  secured.  Probably  the  exposure  and  development  were  in 
fault,  as  the  greater  proportion  of  commercial  plates  are  fairly  good. 
Perhaps  as  good  a  test  for  quality  in  a  negative  is  to  photograph  a 
new  damask  tablecloth  opened  upon  a  table,  leaving  the  folds  not 
pressed  down,  and  a  few  dark  objects  set  upon  it — bronzes,  for 
example.  A  negative  that  will  show  the  pattern  of  the  material,  the 
shadows  of  the  folds,  and  detail  in  the  dark  objects,  will  be  chemically 
a  perfect  negative,  and  the  experiment  is  one  easily  tried.  Unless  all 
these  points  are  properly  made  out,  the  photographer  may  know  his 
negative  is  short  of  perfection,  and  should  try  again  and  again  until 
success  is  accomplished,  and  the  lesson  will  have  considerable  practical 
value. 

Many,  or  I  might  say  most,  are  satisfied  without  attaining  anything 
like  possible  perfection  in  their  negatives,  relying  on  retouching  and 
“dodging”  to  make  good  defects  that  should  never  be  present.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  retouching  and  “dodging”  are  to 
be  abandoned,  for  few  prints  would  be  perfect  without  more  or  less 
treatment  independent  of  chemical  effect.  It  is  their  substitution  for 
chemical  effect  that  is  to  be  deprecated.  But  from  a  pictorial  point 
of  view  they  are  simply  invaluable.  A  perfect  negative  and  a  perfect 
print  are  not  altogether  the  result  of  each  other,  or  rather  the  print 
of  the  negative.  The  perfect  negative  should  possess  all  the  negative 
values  it  can,  and  the  print  all  the  positive  virtues,  which  may  be 
judiciously  supplemented  by  skilful  “  dodging,”  which  in  one  expres¬ 
sion  embodies  every  variety  of  manipulation  that  tends  to  produce 
a  beautiful  and  artistic  photographic  picture. 

Edward  Dunmore. 

- + - - 

COLLOTYPE.* 

Exposure  of  the  Plates. 

Unless  reversal  of  the  final  prints  is  permissible,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  reversed  negatives  to  print  from.  There  are  various  ways  of 
producing  these.  The  first  and  best,  where  it  is  possible,  is  to  use  a 
mirror  or  prism  as  a  reflector  in  front  of  the  lens  of  the  camera. 
Another  is  to  expose  in  the  camera  through  the  glass.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  say  that  if  this  expedient  be  had  recourse  to,  the  back  of 
the  plate  must  be  cleaned  very  carefully.  The  method  of  reproducing 
by  the  powder  or  “  dusting-on  ”  process  has  already  been  mentioned. 

I  am  aware  that  some  photo-mechanical  printers  produce  reversed 
negatives  by  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  a  very  long  exposure 
produces,  in  the  case  of  a  dry  plate,  a  reversed  action  of  light,  so  that, 
giving  a  gelatino-bromide  plate  a  very  long  exposure  in  contact  with 

*  Continued  from  page  521. 
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a  negative,  a  negative  is  the  result  on  development.  I  have  seen 
excellent  results  produced  in  this  way,  hut  must  confess  that  my  own 
experiments  have  not  been  very  successful.  A  roundabout  way  in 
■which  to  produce  a  reversed  negative  is  to  make,  from  the  original 
negative,  a  transparency  in  the  camera,  turning  the  hack  of  the  negative 
towards  the  lens,  and  to  make  a  negative  by  contact  from  a 
transparency. 

In  the  days  of  wet  plates,  it  was  a  common  thing  to  strip  the  film, 
■which  must  not  he  varnished,  from  the  plate,  when  exposure  might 
of  course  he  made  in  the  printing  frame  so  as  to  give  an  image  direct 
or  reversed  as  might  he  desired.  The  method  of  stripping  is  as 
follows : — 

Gelatine  .  3  ounces. 

Glycerine  .  1  ounce. 

Water .  15  ounces. 

The  gelatine  is  soaked  in  the  water,  is  melted  with  heat,  and  the 

glycerine  is  added.  This  composition  is  poured  over  the  film  of  the 
plate  and  is  allowed  to  dry,  when  the  double  film  of  collodion  and 
gelatine  may  he  stripped  away.  I  believe  that  stripping  is  not 
commonly  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  gelatine  dry  plates,  but  it  is 
quite  possible  to  do  it,  Plener  having  indicated  how  it  may  he  done. 
The  film  is  coated  with  the  solution  given  above.  It  is  then  hardened 
by  allowing  it  to  soak  for  ten  minutes  in  a  saturated  solution  of  chrome 
alum,  is  thoroughly  washed  in  cold  water,  and  finally  left  to  soak  for 
half  an  hour  in  a  twenty-five  per  cent,  mixture  of  glycerine  and  water. 
The  surface  moisture  is  blotted  off  with  blotting  paper,  the  film  is 
dried,  and  the  plate  is  placed  in  a  weak  solution  of  hydrofluoric  acid. 
This  in  time  soaks  through  the  film,  dissolves  away  the  surface  of  the 
glass,  and  causes  the  film  bearing  the  negative  to  float  away  from  the 
plate.  The  film  is  now  squeegeed  down  to  a  sheet  of  vulcanite  to  dry. 

As  regards  general  quality  of  a  negative  for  collotype  work,  it  may 
be  said  that  one  which  is  suitable  for  silver  printing  will  also  serve 
well  for  collotype. 

It  is  advisable  to  use  a  collotype  plate  which  will  allow  an  inch  of 
margin  all  around  the  negative  ;  and  this  margin  is  protected  from 
light  by  an  opaque  paper  mask  glued  to  the  edge  of  the  negative  aud 
to  the  plate  glass  of  the  printing  frame.  Special  frames  are  made  for 
collotype  work,  but  an  ordinary  frame  with  plate  glass  front  may 
very  readily  be  adjusted  so  as  to  take  the  extra  thickness  of  the  plate 
glass  bearing  the  gelatine  film. 

The  collotype  plates  are  ready  to  be  printed  from  whenever  they 
have  cooled  after  coming  from  the  drying  box  ;  but  they  may  be  kept 
for  several  days  in  a  cool,  dry  place,  carefully  protected  from  light,  of 
course.  It  may  be  well  here  to  say  that,  in  all  the  manipulations  of 
collotype  plates,  from  the  coating  to  the  washing  after  exposure — to 
be  afterwards  described — about  the  same  precautions  against  actinic 
light  should  be  taken  as  in  the  case  of  albumenised  sensitised  paper. 
It  is  well  to  take  this  precaution  even  when  the  plate  is  wet,  although 
in  this  condition  it  is  by  no  means  so  sensitive  as  when  it  is  dry. 

The  plates  may  be  kept  for  several  days  before  they  are  used,  and 
some  prefer  so  to  keep  them,  considering  that  better  results  are  to  be 
obtained  from  plates  that  have  been  kept  for  some  time  than  from 
those  that  are  quite  new. 

The  plate  is  exposed  behind  a  negative  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
the  progress  of  the  printing  is  observed  from  the  back  through  the 
glass.  The  exposure  is  sufficient  when  the  details  of  the  high  lights 
just  begin  to  be  visible.  The  colour  of  the  image  is  a  light  brown  on 
a  bright  yellow  background. 

The  exposure  over,  the  plate  is  laid  film  side  on  a  piece  of  black 
velvet,  and  a  certain  exposure  is  given  from  the  back.  It  is  difficult 
to  tell  exactly  how  long  this  exposure  should  be;  but  it  may  be  said 
that  if  a  piece  of  sensitised  albumenised  paper  be  exposed  alongside 
of  the  plate,  the  latter  will  have  had  exposure  enough  when  the  paper 
has  become  dark  chocolate  colour.  In  high  diffused  light  (not  direct 
sunlight)  five  to  ten  minutes  will  be  found  to  be  long  enough. 

Development  of  the  Plate. 

The  plate  is  developed  merely  in  cold  water.  Whenever  it  is  placed 
■ii  the  water,  a  curious  change  takes  place — the  image  shows  in  a 
certain  relief,  the  high  lights  swelling  up,  at  the  same  time  the  whole 
if  the  film,  except  those  parts  representing  the  deepest  shadows, 
levelops  a  fine  grain  of  the  nature  of  a  reticulation.  This  grain 
hould  be  so  fine  that  it  is  barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

The  development  is  continued  by  washing  the  plate  with  continuous 
manges  of  water  till  the  last  trace  of  bichromate  is  washed  from  the 
dm,  as  indicated  by  the  complete  absence  of  colour  in  the  washing 
xater.  The  image  will  now  be  all  but  invisible  but  by  reflected  light, 
mowing  the  relief,  the  image  by  transmitted  light  being  of  a  very 
amt  brown  colour. 

The  plate  is  now  laid  for  one  hour  in  a  one  per  centi  solution  of  alum, 


is  again  thoroughly  washed,  is  surface  dried  with  blotting  paper,  or  u 
soaked  for  five  minutes  in  a  bath  of  spirit,  and  u  reared  up  to  dry. 
It  is  well,  if  possible,  to  allow  two  or  tli  .  ire  the  pi ■. 

used  for  printing,  although  it  may  be  put  in  tlie  machine  whenever  it 
is  dry. 

— Burton's  Guide  to  Photo -Mechanical  Processes. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- + - 

DOES  IT  PAY? 

For  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  air  has  been  filled  with  clamorous 
voices  bewailing  the  low  estate  of  photography  as  a  business.  It  is 
asserted,  and  with  truth,  that  the  demand  for  the  product  mi-  of  the 
photographer  is  constantly  growing  less,  and  that  pri<.<  -  1 
demoralised  that  nothing  like  a  fair  scale  of  rates  can  be  maintained.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  blight  that  has  fallen  upon  u- 
widespread — the  breezes  of  prosperity  have  sunk  to  little  pnflg  that  barely 
flap  the  sails  of  our  drifting  barques.  Querulous  voices  arc  rai 
execration  of  the  Cheap  John  and  the  amateur.  Perhaps  a  little 
philosophy  would  be  more  helpful.  We  must  not  forget  that  c 
a  cause  and  evils  sometimes  a  cure.  When  the  gelatine  plate  came  to 
the  front,  new  conditions  entered  into  the  problem  of  winning  bread  by 
the  practice  of  photography.  Hitherto  the  work  of  the  profession 
only  in  competition  with  the  work  of  other  professionals,  and  tl 
plate  was  such  a  stumbling  block  to  the  man  of  indifferent  skill,  that 
fine  work,  even  regarded  from  a  chemical  and  mechanical  point  of 
was  rather  exceptional,  and  did  not  fail  to  fix  the  heedless  attention  of 
the  public.  To-day  the  third-rate  man  can  make  a-  i  mechanical 
work  as  anybody  ;  and  his  delight  is  so  great  at  having  become  a 
competitor  of  his  betters,  businessward,  that  you  can  scarcely  hold  him. 
He  starts  the  club  system ;  he  sends  out  canvassers ;  he  buys  a  big 
camera,  and  makes  twenty  by  twenty-four’s;  in  short,  in  his  own  ver¬ 
nacular,  he  is  working  photography  for  all  it  is  worth. 

This  same  gelatine  plate  begat  the  amateur.  Photography,  by  its  aid, 
has  become  about  the  most  charming  and  fascinating  pastime  in  the 
world.  It  appeals  to  both  sexes  and  nearly  all  conditions  of  life— it 
amuses,  it  instructs,  and  is  useful  withal.  Primarily,  the  amateur  docs 
not  make  photographs  for  money,  hut  when  the  second  try  -■ 
in,  you  find  him  accepting  “a  nominal  price,”  and  taking  his  plates  to 
some  professional  who  prints  and  finishes,  at  a  price  still  more  “  h-  minnl," 
all  that  the  amateur  can  sell.  This  method  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
helping  the  young  man  to  make  something,  aud  diverting  business  from 
yourself — and  besides,  it  convinces  the  amateur  aud  his  friends  that  they 
have  paid  very  extortionatejprices,  hitherto,  in  getting  photographs  in 
the  regular  way.  But  irrespective  of  the  money  side  of  it,  millions  of 
pictures  are  made  every  year  by  amateurs.  It  may  be  urged  that  it  is 
bits  of  landscapes,  oldjruins,  waterfalls,  and  whatever  is  picturesque  that 
are  his  subjects.  That  was  true  at  the  outset,  but  many  arc  the  por¬ 
traits,  groups,  and  interiors  that  he  undertakes  in  this  year  of  grace. 
And  many  fine  things  come  from  the  hands  of  these  non-professionals. 
Practice  is  beginning  to  make  them  proficient. 

I  do  not  condemn  the  amateur.  It  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  that  such  an  engaging  pursuit  should  be  eagerly  laid  hold  of.  But 
all  this  helps  to  supply  the  demand  and  cheapen  the  price. 

It  is  evident  that  the  enormous  quantity  of  work  from  the  two  sources 
here  alluded  to,  has  glutted  the  public  with  pictures,  and  made  photo¬ 
graphs  so  common  thatthey  are  no  longer  popular  with  what  has  hitherto 
been  our  betterjelass  of  patrons.  And  this  state  of  things  is.  no  doubt, 
to  continue.  In  a  country  like  this,  where  competition  in  everything  is 
so  fierce,  and  especially  when  an  enterprise  can  be  undertaken  without  a 
large  outlay  of  capital,  we  may  as  well  realise  first  as  last,  that  photo¬ 
graphs  are  going  to  be  made  in  the  same  way  that  hats  and  bricks  are. 
and’at  a  margin  of  profit  that  leaves  skill  an  unconsidered  factor.  The 
various  mehanical  printing  processes  which  have  sprung  up  have  taken 
from  the  photographer  almost  wholly  the  business  of  supplying  prints 
where  large  numbers  are  required,  and  give  an  added  emphasis  to  low 
prices.  It  is  idle  to  contend  against  the  natural  tendencies  of  thin 
have  urged  in  the  past  that  out  of  all  this  tumult  would  come  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  resources  of  photography  and  a  more  discriminating 
taste  on  the  part  of  the  public,  that  would  lead  to  higher  ground-  for  the 
few  photographers  who  had  any  claim  to  be  ranked  as  artists.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  public  would  not  discriminate  between  good  mechanical 
results  and  artistic  effects.  That  would,  perhaps,  be  mainly  true  for  a 
while.  It  is  but  a  small  class  that  discriminate  in  the  works  of  the 
painter,  but  that  class  is  large  enough,  aud  appreciative  enough,  to 
secure  the  sale  of  a  great  many  canvases  every  year  for  thousands  of 
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dollars  each.  Butter  sells  for  a  dollar  a  pound  to  fastidious  people  in  our 
large  cities.  Will  not  this  class  who  pay  so  liberally  for  choice  produc¬ 
tions  in  other  directions  be  equally  willing  when  it  is  so  personal  a  matter 
as  a  portrait,  and  the  work  is  from  the  hands  of  one  whose  reputation 
gives  it  a  value  beyond  a  mere  likeness?  But  we  must  not  deceive  our¬ 
selves.  Good  technical  photography  is  within  the  easy  powers  of  many, 
but  artists  are  few.  It  is,  as  with  everything  else,  in  this  day  and 
generation  (and,  perhaps,  it  was  so  in  all  generations),  “  there  is  room  at 
the  top.”  And  it  seems  to  me  that  whatever  room  there  is,  or  is  to  be, 
for  remunerative  work,  will  be  found  in  this  direction.  There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  large,  direct  portrait  work  in  the  last  year  or  two,  but  one 
thing  that  we  have  got  to  learn  is  that  something  besides  unusual  size 
must  be  present  to  give  such  pictures  any  great  or  permanent  value. 
The  methods  of  “  retouching,”  which  have  done  so  much  to  degrade 
smaller  sizes  when  employed  upon  portrait  heads,  are  about  as  fatal  as 
anything  can  be.  Also,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  glossy,  inartistic 
albumen  paper  for  such  work  may  give  place  to  paper  with  a  matt  sur¬ 
face.  Such  paper  would  have  other  advantages  besides  doing  away  with 
the  shine.  The  stretch  of  plain  paper  is  hardly  appreciable,  while,  as  we 
all  know,  albumen  paper  expands  to  an  extent  that  amounts  to  serious 
distortion.  In  a  face  seven  inches  long,  albumen  paper  will  add  almost 
one-half  inch  to  its  length,  or  distort  it  sideways  if  the  print  is  made  the 
other  way  of  the  paper.  A  serious  trouble  is  also  encountered  in  the  fact 
that,  when  using  plates  of  heroic  size,  we  cannot  afford  to  use  enough  of 
them  at  the  prices  that  obtain  for  such  work  to  do  our  best.  And,  finally, 
I  believe  that  not  many  of  us  have  the  feeling  and  knowledge  of  art 
principles  necessary  to  bring  the  work  up  to  artistic  requirements. 
Hamlet’s  instructions  to  the  players  is  aptly  to  the  point,  “Reform  it 
altogether."  The  public  may  require  to  be  educated  in  appreciation,  but 
se  do  we  in  performance. 

So  accomplished  a  photographer  and  essayist  as  H.  P.  Robinson  says 
there  can  be  no  question  that  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  immense  mass 
of  photographs  that  are  produced  year  after  year  have  no  claim  to  rank 
as  art.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  the  aid  of  photography,  the  most 
charming  and  satisfactory  portraiture  in  the  world  can  be  made.  But  it 
must  be  the  work  of  an  artist,  and  such  productions  must  be  mainly 
personal  work— personal  work  in  the  sense  that  a  painted  portrait  is  the 
work  of  one  man  who  works  from  his  own  conception  and  studies  of  his 
subject.  Let  us  hope  that  in  this  field  of  portraiture  there  is  in  the  future 
a  higher  mission  than  photography  has  yet  accomplished. 

— American  Annual  of  Photography.  G.  L.  Hurd,  Providence,  R.  I. 

— - «*. - - - 

COLLODIO-BROMIDE  FOR  TRANSPARENCIES. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Amateur  Photographic  Society  of  Madras.] 

I  have  been  induced  to  come  forward  on  this  occasion,  and  show  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  making  and  using  collodion  emulsion,  as  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  process  has  almost  entirely  escaped  the  notice  of  amateurs  in  this 
country ;  and  as  the  process  is  one  peculiarly  adapted  for  use  in  hot 
climates,  I  trust  that  the  short  description  I  am  about  to  give  of  it  will 
induce  some  more  competent  members  of  our  Society  to  take  it  up  and 
show  us  what  can  be  done  with  it. 

The  formula  on  which  the  process  as  shown  by  me  is  based  was 
originally  given  to  me  by  one  of  the  leading  amateurs  in  London,  and 
the  developing  and  other  formulas  are  the  result  of  my  inquiries  and 
experiments.  The  plates  made  by  this  formula  would  be  considered  as 
very  slow  indeed  by  any  one  who  only  has  experience  of  the  modern 
rapid  gelatine  plate,  but  although  they  are  so  slow,  the  exposure  for  con¬ 
tact  transparencies  is  only  two  to  five  seconds  with  a  clean,  bright 
negative  and  diffused  daylight : — 


Plain  Collodion. 

Alcohol,  methylated  .  4 h  drachms. 

Ether  .  31  „ 

Guncotton — high  temperature  .  12"  grains. 

Bromide  Solution. 

Alcohol,  methylated  .  drachms. 

Distilled  water  .  20  minims. 

Ammonium  bromide  .  13  grains. 

Silver  Solution. 

Distilled  water .  12  minims. 

Silver  nitrate  .  20  grains. 


It  is  generally  considered  that  the  most  important  point  in  the  whole 
process  is  to  obtain  a  suitable  quality  of  pyroxyline,  and  when  this  has 
been  got,  the  rest  is  comparatively  easy  :  it  is  advisable,  on  getting 
suitable  pyroxyline,  to  make  a  stock  of  piain  collodion  and  let  it  rest  for 
some  time,  so  that  all  insoluble  particles  and  other  impurities  may  sink 
to  the  bottom  ;  tall,  narrow  bottles  are  best  to  store  it  in.  The  proportion 


for  a  stock  may  be Alcohol,  twenty-two  ounces  ;  ether,  eighteen  ounces; 
pyroxyline,  one  ounce.  The  bromide  should  be  dissolved  in  the  given 
quantity  of  water  made  almost  boiling,  and  the  alcohol  should  not  be 
added  until  the  solution  has  got  quite  cool  again.  The  silver  may  be 
readily  dissolved  if  the  water  be  warmed. 

To  make  the  emulsion,  pour  the  one  ounce  plain  collodion  into  a  clean 
four-ounce  bottle  with  glass  stopper,  then  add  the  bromide  solution, 
shaking  well  for  some  minutes ;  the  bottle  containing  the  bromised 
collodion  should  then  be  taken  into  the  dark  room  and  the  silver  solution 
added  little  by  little,  shaking  well  between  each  addition.  It  is  well  to 
rinse  out  both  the  bromide  and  silver  bottles  with  a  little  of  the  collodion 
to  ensure  the  whole  of  the  salts  being  taken  up.  The  emulsion  should 
then  be  kept  in  the  dark  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  shaking  well  at 
frequent  intervals,  and  when  ready  for  washing  it  should  be  poured  into 
a  glass  dish,  which  should  be  large  enough  to  contain  the  quantity  of 
emulsion  in  a  mass  not  thicker  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  ;  as  the  solvents 
evaporate  a  skin  forms  on  the  surface,  which  should  be  broken  up 
occasionally  with  a  silver  spoon,  or  an  ivory  paper  kuife.  When  the  sol¬ 
vents  are  completely  evaporated,  the  pellicle  should  be  washed  in  frequent 
changes  of  distilled  water  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  until  all  the  soluble  salts 
have  been  removed.  The  pellicle  should  then  be  squeezed  in  pieces  of 
clean  calico  until  as  much  as  possible  of  the  water  is  removed,  and  it  can 
then  be  dried  by  moderate  heat  over  a  water  bath.  The  whole  of  the 
washing  process  must  be  done  in  the  dark  room  or  at  night-time  by  the 
light  of  a  candle  placed  at  some  distance. 

When  quite  dry  the  pellicle  may  be  redissolved  in  three-quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  alcohol  absolute  ('805),  and  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  ether 
sulphuric  pure  ('720),  (pouring  the  ether  on  first)  ;  and  when  all  the 
pellicle  is  dissolved,  the  bottle  (a  four-ounce  one)  should  be  well  Bhaken 
up,  and  in  about  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour  the  emulsion  will  be 
ready  to  coat  plates  with,  after  being  carefully  filtered. 

The  plates  (three  and  a  quarter  inches  square  for  choice)  should  be  very 
carefully  cleaned  in  the  following  way: — First  soak  them  in  dilute  nitric 
acid  (acid,  one  part ;  water,  ten  parts),  then  rinse  them  in  plenty  of  clean 
water,  drying  them  with  a  clean  cloth.  They  should  then  be  polished  on 
both  sides  with  a  cleaning  solution  (say,  Tripoli  powder  mixed  with 
methylated  spirit  and  a  little  ammonia),  after  which  they  may  either  bo 
edged  with  indiarubber  solution  to  the  extent  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  all 
round,  or  they  may  be  dipped  in  a  hot  solution  of  gelatine  (twenty  grains 
to  twenty  ounces  water)  and  dried  with  a  clean  cloth. 

The  filter  for  the  emulsion  may  be  merely  a  small  funnel  with  a  little 
tuft  of  cotton  jammed  in  it,  through  which  a  little  alcohol  should  first  be 
run,  or,  what  is  better,  the  first  portion  of  emulsion  running  through  may 
be  returned  to  the  filter. 

Before  coating  a  large  number  of  plates,  it  is  advisable  to  try  whether 
the  emulsion  is  in  good  working  order  and  free  from  fog ;  to  do  this,  coat 
a  plate  with  the  emulsion,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  well  set,  wash  it  in  cleau 
water  until  all  the  alcohol  and  ether  are  washed  out,  then  pour  over  it  a 
little  developer  of  full  strength,  and  after  letting  it  remain  on  the  plate 
for  a  few  minutes  wash  well  and  fix  it ;  this  of  course  should  all  be  done 
in  the  dark  room  and  the  plate  should  fix  out  perfectly  clear  and  free  from 
fog  or  stains.  If  stains  are  present,  the  cause  is  generally  dirty  plates 
(that  is,  they  are  not  chemically  clean),  but  if  fog  is  present,  a  drop  or 
two  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  will  effect  a  speedy  cure.  If  the 
latter  addition  be  necessary,  the  emulsion  must  be  well  shaken  up  again 
and  allowed  to  rest  for  half  an  hour  before  refiltering  and  coating  plates. 

To  any  one  who  has  worked  the  wet  process,  it  will  be  easy  to  coat 
plates  with  the  emulsion  ;  but  as  very  many  of  those  belonging  to  the 
Society  are  probably  only  acquainted  with  the  modern  gelatine  plate,  a 
short  description  may  he  useful. 

After  securely  fixing  a  pneumatic  holder  to  the  back  of  the  plate,  dust 
the  top  surface  with  a  flat  camel-hair  brush  and  pour  on  the  centre  of  the 
plate  a  pool  of  emulsion  that  will  cover  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  area  ; 
let  the  emulsion  run  to  the  right-hand  far  corner,  then  to  the  left 
far  corner,  then  to  the  left  near  corner,  and  finally  pour  off  the  surplus 
by  the  right  near  corner  into  the  filter ;  the  plate  should  then  be  raised 
to  an  almost  vertical  position  and  rocked  vigorously  to  and  fro  to  prevent 
markings  ;  when  the  emulsion  is  apparently  set  and  no  more  drops  from 
the  plate,  it  may  be  put  into  a  grooved  rack  to  dry  spontaneously,  or  laid 
upon  a  flat  surface  and  dried  by  gentle  heat,  say  150*. 

A  few  dozens  of  plates  may  be  coated  in  a  very  short  time,  and  they 
will  keep  very  well  for  a  considerable  time. 

Transparencies  may  now  be  made  on  these  coated  plates  either  by 
contact  or  in  the  camera;  by  contact,  using  a  clean  bright  negative  (like 
the  one  now  shown)  with  diffused  daylight  the  exposure  need  only  be 
from  one  to  four  seconds  ;  in  the  camera  the  exposure  of  course  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  reduction  and  the  stop  used  in  the  lens,  so  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  give  any  safe  guide,  but  I  may  say  that  using  a  Ross 
rapid  symmetrical  lens,  full  aperture,  a  clean  bright  negative,  6^  x  4f ,  to  be 
reduced  to  three  and  a  quarter  inches  square,  and  using  the  clear  sky  as 
a  background,  the  exposure  may  be  anything  from  two  to  six  minutes. 
When  making  slides  by  reduction  in  the  camera,  the  plates  may  be 
exposed  as  soon  as  coated  and  the  emulsion  set ;  there  is  no  need  to  wait 
until  they  become  dry,  as  they  are  put  in  a  dark  slide,  and  the  surface, 
therefore,  dees  not  get  injured  in  any  way. 

The  longer  the  exposure,  the  warmer  in  colour  will  be  the  resulting 
picture.  Short  exposures  and  full-strength  developer  give  black,  cold 
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tones,  but  full  exposures  with  diluted  or  restrained  developer  give  almost 
any  colour  from  brown  to  ruby,  and  these  warm  colours  can  be  subse¬ 
quently  modified  to  any  extent  in  toning. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  handling  these  plates,  the  surface 
being  very  much  more  delicate  than  that  of  the  ordinary  gelatine  plate 
The  negative  must  be  very  carefully  dusted  with  a  flat  brush,  and  then 
the  plate  must  be  laid  directly  on  the  negative  in  the  printing  frame, 
taking  care  that  while  fastening  the  springs  no  sliding  or  rubbing  action 
takes  place.  The  printing  frame  shown  herewith  has  some  new  fastenings 
which  obviate  the  risk  of  rubbing  when  putting  the  springs  into  action. 
The  springs  also  should  not  be  so  strong  as  in  the  ordinary  printing 
frame. 

The  developing  solutions  may  be  made  up  as  follows 

Stock  Solutions. 


1. 

Pyrogallic  acid  . 

Alcohol,  methylated  . 


96  grains. 
1  ounce. 


2. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  . 

Potassium  bromide  . 

Acetate  of  soda  . . . 

Distilled  water  . 


160  grains. 


5 

10 

3 


J ) 

ounces. 


artistic  beauties  of  the  picture.  It  used  to  be  the  custom  to  mount  all 
lantern  slides  with  a  circular  or  cushion-shaped  opening,  but  this  was 
only  done  on  account  of  the  practice  of  using  two  lanterns  for  dissolving, 
so  that  it  was  then  necessary  to  have  all  the  pictures  with  openings  of  the 
same  shape  and  size  in  order  to  get  the  views  to  register  correctly  on  the 
screen.  Now,  however,  that  single  lanterns  with  slide  holders  capable  of 
very  rapid  changes  are  more  in  vogue,  there  is  no  need  for  och  con¬ 
servatism,  and  I  would  advise  every  one  to  make  and  mount  his  slides 
with  masks  of  the  size  and  shape  best  ftd&pfr  b  p&rticul&r  \  i  •  w. 

It  is  also  usual  to  put  on  the  front  of  the  slide  one  or  two  white  spots 
of  paper  at  the  top,  and  then  on  putting  the  slides  into  the  holder  of  the 
lantern  these  white  spots  will  be  at  the  bottom  next  to  the  condenser. 

The  name  of  the  picture  may  be  written  on  themask  (before mounting) 
in  Chinese  white,  or  a  slip  of  white  paper  may  be  gummed  on  the  front 
outside  and  the  name  written  in  black  ink.  Whatever  plan  any  onemay 
adopt  for  marking  his  slides,  it  is  advisable  for  each  to  stick  to  one  and 
the  same  plan  for  all  of  his  own  slides,  and  then  less  trouble  is  likely  to 
occur  if  a  stranger  is  showing  them  in  the  lantern.  I  think  1  have  now- 
given  details  of  the  whole  process  from  beginning  to  end  ;  but  if  any  one 
tries  it  and  gets  into  difficulties,  he  has  only  to  refer  to  me,  and  I  will  do 
my  best  to  help  him.  Feed..  Duhstbbv illk. 

Bayapuram,  Madras. 

- ♦ - - 


Or, 


Pyrogallic  acid 
Sulphite  of  soda 
Distilled  water 


la. 

.  1  ounce. 

.  4  ounces. 


\  Faintly  acid  with 
(  citric  acid. 


2a. 

Liquor  ammonia  .  1  ounce. 

Bromide  potassium  .  2  ounces. 

Water,  distilled  .  9  ,, 

To  develop,  first  soak  the  exposed  plate  in  dilute  methylated  alcohol 
(two  spirit  to  one  water),  and  then  wash  off  the  spirit  with  plenty  of  clean 
water ;  the  working  devoloper  may  be  made  up  thus,  either — 

1 .  15  minims  or  la .  40  minims. 

y .  2  drachms  ,,  2a .  10  ,, 

Water  .  2  ,,  ,,  Water  .  3  drachms. 

A  very  little  developer  is  sufficient  if  the  plate  be  held  in  the  hand,  one 
drachm  easily  developing  a  plate  three  and  a  quarter  inches  square ;  if 
fully  exposed  the  developer  may  be  diluted  with  another  drachm  or  two 
of  water  ;  the  image  soon  makes  its  appearance  and  rapidly  develops  up 
to  full  density.  When  there  is  any  sign  of  veil  coming  over  the  high 
lights  wash  off  the  developer  and  fix  in  potassium  cyanide,  twenty  grains 
to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  well  wash  for  half  an  hour. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  potassium  cyanide  is  a  most  deadly 
poison  (two  grains  being  a  fatal  dose),  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep 
the  dish  with  this  solution  in  the  dark  room  ;  if  the  plate  be  well  washed 
after  developing,  it  may  safely  be  taken  outside  the.dark  room  and  dropped 
into  the  fixing  solution,  which  may  be  on  a  table  out  in  the  open  air  ; 
bad  headaches  will  thereby  be  avoided. 

After  fixing  and  well  washing  the  plate  may  be  examined,  and  should 
any  veil  appear  on  the  high  lights,  clear  it  off  by  soaking  the  plate  for 
three  or  four  seconds  in  a  solution  made  by  taking  a  few  drops  of  an 
alcoholic  tincture  of  iodine  and  adding  to  them  distilled  water  till  the 
solution  is  the  colour  of  pale  sherry  ;  again  wash  and  return  to  the  fixing 
dish.  If  still  not  quite  clear,  do  it  again  and  again  if  necessary — then 
wash  well. 

To  tone  the  transparency,  take 


Platinum  tetra-chloride  .  1  grain, 

Nitric  acid  .  1  minim, 

Water  .  4  ounces, 


and  immerse  the  plate.  Watch  carefully,  as  the  toning  proceeds  very 
rapidly.  As  soon  as  the  wished-for  colour  is  produced,  take  the  plate  out 
at  once  and  wash  well  and  quickly.  Should  the  toning  have  gone  too  far, 
the  warm  colour  may  be  restored  by  flowing  again  over  the  plate  the 
alkaline  developing  solution  and  the  toning  done  over  again  more  carefully. 
Should  the  picture  appear  too  thin  after  toning,  it  may  easily  be  inten¬ 
sified  to  any  degree  by  the  following  solution  : — 


Pyrogallic  acid  ...  30  grains.  )  To  each  drachm  of  this  add 

Citric  acid  .  30  ,,  f  two  or  three  drops  of  a 

Alum  . 30  ,,  (  twenty-grain  solution  of 

Distilled  water  ...  15  ounces.  )  silver  nitrate. 


Should  the  picture  appear  too  dense  after  toning  it  may  be  reduced  by 
flowing  again  over  it  the  fixing  solution. 

After  any  of  these  operations  the  plate  should  be  well  washed,  and 
when  quite  finished  and  dried  in  a  place  free  from  dust,  it  should  be 
varnished  with  a  clear  pale  varnish  which  should  be  carefully  filtered 
through  tissue  paper  or  cotton  wool.  The  final  operation  for  a  lantern 
slide  is  mounting  it  in  contact  with  another  clean  glass  of  the  same  size, 
putting  a  suitable  mask  between  them,  and  binding  the  edges  with  strips 
of  black  paper. 

Mounting  a  lantern  slide  requires  some  consideration,  and  each  slide 
should  be  mounted  in  a  mask  that  is  specially  suited  to  show  off  the 


THROUGH  JAPAN  WITH  A  CAMERA. 

Chapter  IY. — Hakodatte  ( continued ). — Tea-Houses. — The  Batii. 

I  made  several  exposures  of  scenes  in  Hakodatte,  but  do  not  con-ilc-r  that 
the  results  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  worth  sending  to  England  One 
day  of  my  sojourn  in  Hakodatte — after  business  was  over — was  devoted 
to  photographing  the  citizens  who  had  been  so  hospitable  to  us  during 
our  stay  in  the  town.  They  appeared  to  enjoy  the  performance  heartily, 
and  afterwards  took  us  round  to  a  “  tea-house,”  and  there  entertiiued 
us  in  Japanese  style.  I  shall  take  occasion  before  long  to  describe  very 
fully  a  Japanese  feast;  in  the  meantime,  something  must  be  said  of  the 
“  tea-houses,”  which  are  a  very  great  feature  in  Japanese  life. 

The  tea-house  in  Japan  may  be  said  to  take  the  place  of  the  restaurant, 
the  coffee-house,  the  public-house,  the  tavern,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
club  in  England.  Tea-houses  are  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  from  miser¬ 
able,  pokey  little  houses  by  a  country  roadside,  used  merely  for  the 
hasty  refreshment  of  the  passing  traveller,  to  large  and  handsome  houses, 
with  a  number  of  spacious  rooms,  in  which  parties  of  Japanese  take  their 
relaxation.  The  tea-houses  are  used  on  all  sorts  of  occasions.  Do  two 
friends  meet  and  wish  to  have  a  few  words  of  talk? — to  the  nearest  tea¬ 
house.  Is  a  piece  of  business  to  be  done  ? — -it  is  the  same.  If  a  friend  is 
to  be  entertained  it  is  commonly  done  at  a  tea-house.  Does  a  Japanese 
wish  a  rest  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  he  hies  him  to  the  nearest  tea¬ 
house  and  there  lies  down,  and  goes  promptly  to  sleep.  If  a  number  of 
young  men  wish  to  have  a  merry  evening,  it  is  generally  to  a  tea-house 
they  go ;  and,  if  they  want  music,  they  call  in  Gaisha  (professional 
singers),  of  whom  more  hereafter. 

The  roadside  tea-house  may  be  said  to  be  rather  a  resting-place  than 
anything  else.  When  a  traveller  stops  at  such  a  house,  he  is  immediately 
handed  the  never-failing  cup  of  tea,  and  generally  a  dish  of  sweet  cakes 
is  put  down  beside  him.  Generally  some  more  solid  food  can  be  had  if 
asked  for,  and  always  sake,  the  wine  of  the  country.  For  the  tea,  Ac., 
offered  as  a  matter  of  course,  there  is  no  fixed  charge.  The  guest  pays 
what  he  thinks  fit,  and  it  is  an  understood  thing  that  the  payment  docs 
not  so  much  bear  a  relation  to  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  fare  as  to 
the  wealth  of  the  guest.  Thus  a  rich  man,  travelling,  may  pay  as  much 
as  a  penny,  or  even  three  halfpence  ;  a  man  of  moderate  means  will  pay, 
perhaps,  a  farthing;  whilst  the  cooley  class  appear  to  pay  nothing  at 
all,  yet  always  to  be  welcome  at  this  wayside  tea-house. 

From  a  tea-house  of  the  kind  described,  to  those  near  the  larger  towns, 
which  are  fashionable  places  of  resort,  there  is  every  gradation.  The 
larger  tea-houses  around  the  towns  are,  so  far  as  I  know  them,  used  as 
places  of  amusement  and  relaxation  only.  At  all  of  them  the  “  tea-house 
girl  ”  is  a  great  institution.  She  waits  on  the  guests  ;  but  the  “  waiting 
means  a  great  deal  more  than  it  does  at  home.  It  is  her  duty  to  enter¬ 
tain  them,  as  well  as  merely  to  bring  what  they  require  in  the  way  of  food 
and  drink.  She  is  full  of  innocent  fun  and  of  infinite  and  endless  good 
nature — of  fun  which  appears  to  rise  spontaneously  from  a  happy  mind 
and  of  good  nature — which  nothing  appears  to  ruffle. 

The  bath  is  an  institution  which,  in  Japan,  is  considered  of  much  more 
importance  than  at  home.  The  Japanese  are  continually  bathing  in  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hot  water.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  public  baths.  These, 
except  when  medicinal,  are  used  only  by  those  who  cannot  afford  to  have 
baths  in  their  own  houses.  Every  one  who  can  afford  it  has  a  bath  in 
his  house — or  near  his  house.  It  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing  for 
the  bath  to  be  at  some  distance  from  the  building,  and  to  see  the  various 
members  of  the  family  coming  out  of  the  house  of  an  afternoon  in 
nature’s  garb  to  take  their  turns  and  have  a  dip.  The  batii  in  a  pu\ate 
house  is  like  a  large  oval  shaped  tub.  A  vertical  copper  tube,  some  five 
inches  in  diameter,  passes  through  the  water  at  one  end.  In  this  tube 
charcoal  is  burned  till  the  water  is  raised  to  the  desired  heat,  which  is, 
with  the  Japanese,  very  high.  Foreigners,  as  a  rule,  cannot  at  first  stand 
the  great  heat ;  but  they  very  soou  come  to  like  it,  going  into  water  which 
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at  first  feels  scalding  hot ;  and  certainly  the  dip  into  the  hot  water  is 
surprisingly  refreshing,  and,  strange  to  say,  is  especially  so  in  very  hot 
weather.  It  must  be  a  mere  dip,  never  lasting  more  than  about  five 
minutes.  This  may  be  repeated  several  times  a-day. 

In  every  hotel  and  tea-house  there  is  a  bath  for  the  use  of  guests,  which 
may  vary  in  size  from  a  small  affair  such  as  I  have  described  as  common 
in  private  houses — a  deep  tub,  just  large  enough  to  sit  down  in — to  a  great, 
deep  wooden  tank  almost  large  enough  to  swim  in.  On  arriving  at  a  hotel 
or  at  a  tea-house  to  stay  any  length  of  time,  it  is  customary  at  once  to  have 
a  bath.  If  one  is  in  European  dress,  a  ukata,  or  bath  dress  is  provided. 
This  is  simply  the  ordinary  Japanese  garment,  consisting  of  a  robe  some¬ 
thing  like  a  dressing-gown  open  all  down  the  front,  and  kept  from  re¬ 
maining  quite  open  by  a  sash  tied  round  the  waist. 

The  amount  of  privacy — or  rather  absence  of  privacy — of  the  baths 
varies  with  the  place.  Many  of  the  bath-rooms  are  about  as  public  as 
would  be  a  front  shop  window  in  the  Strand.  Further,  at  the  tea-houses, 
one  of  the  female  attendants  often  considers  it  her  duty  to  remain  in  the 
bath-room  to  attend  to  the  bather’s  wants  ;  any  attempt  to  try  to  make 
her  understand  that  foreigners  are  so  foolish  as  to  consider  this  attention 
indelicate  would  result  in  complete  failure.  All  this  is  very  embarrassing 
to  foreigners  at  first,  but  most  of  them  get  quickly  accustomed  to  it. 

The  idea  of  a  cold  bath  appears  to  be  quite  foreign  to  the  Japanese, 
and  my  request  that  I  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  bath  before  the  charcoal 
fire  was  lighted  was,  I  think,  looked  on  as  a  symptom  of  mild  insanity. 

jpomgn  iBtotes  antr  iButos. 

Dr.  Keyser,  of  Hanover,  has  taken  a  very  successful  photograph  of 
a  rainbow,  upon  an  azaline  plate,  from  the  Rigikulm.  In  1886  Mr. 
Ellerbeck,  of  Liverpool,  got  a  very  successful  view  of  a  rainbow  also. 


In  the  Bavarian  Industrie  und  Geiverbeblatt  Herr  Steinach  writes 
regarding  nickel  cliches: — “The  production  of  such  cliches  by  elec¬ 
trolysis  was  first  to  be  seen  at  Paris,  but  it  is  now  rather  more  widely 
spread.  The  greater  hardness  of  the  nickel,  and  its  insensitiveness  to 
various  colours,  is  in  many  cases  an  important  improvement  upon 
copper  cliches.  It  is,  however,  not  sufficient  to  merely  nickel  over 
the  copper  cliches ,  as,  in  order  not  to  destroy  the  fineness,  the  nickel 
coat  should  only  be  very  thin,  and  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  durable, 
and,  unfortunate!}',  the  production  of  nickel  cliches  is  a  somewhat 
troublesome  matter,  as  upon  a  "wax  or  guttapercha  form  only  copper 
will  be  laid  down,  or  at  most  with  extreme  care  a  noble  metal ; 
recourse  must  therefore  be  had  to  the  following  method  :  A  weak 
copper  negative  is  made  from  a  weak  galvano-plastic  copper  positive. 
This  is  next  coated  wdth  silver,  that  is,  has  a  thin  deposit  just  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  it  look  white  laid  dowrn  upon  it,  and  is  then  left  to 
tarnish,  or  in  some  way  or  other  the  upper  surface  is  converted  into 
sulphate  of  silver,  or,  still  better,  into  iodide  of  silver.  This  negative 
is  then  suspended  in  a  rapidly  acting  nickel  bath,  and  left  until  a 
film  of  nickel  as  thick  as  a  sheet  of  paper  is  deposited  on  the  surface. 
The  cliche  is  then  placed  in  a  copper  bath  and  intensified  with  copper 
until  the  desired  density  is  reached.  The  positive  thus  obtained  can 
easily  be  separated  from  the  negative,  and  the  further  proceedings  are 
as  usual.  In  this  way  a  perfectly  sharp  cliche  is  obtained,  the  upper 
surface  of  which  is  any  desired  thickness  of  nickel.  Such  cliches  resist 
the  strongest  pressures  and  are  unaffected  by  inks.” 


The  Progres  Photographic  gives  the  following  formula — black  varnish 
for  glass  plates : — 

Turpentine  .  100  c.c. 

Powdered  asphalte .  10  grammes. 

Virgin  wax  .  4  „ 

Lampblack  .  2  „ 

Digest  in  a  cooking  vessel  for  two  hours,  then  dissolve  on  the  water 
bath,  then  pour  the  varnish  into  bottles,  which  should  be  shaken 
before  using. 


The  Zeitung  says  the  Technical  Glass  Institute  of  Jena  has  been 
making  experiments  in  the  direction  of  producing  an  entirely  new 
sort  of  glass  suitable  for  photographic  lenses,  and  that  some  of  it, 
though  as  yet  only  in  small  experimental  quantities,  has  been  delivered 
at  the  establishments  of  the  rival  opticians,  Herren  Steinheil  of  Munich, 
and  Herren  Voigtlander  of  Brunswick. 


In  an  article  on  an  isochromatic  collodion’ emulsion  of  sensitiveness 
equal  to  that  of  gelatine  emulsion,  Dr.  E.  Albert  says : — “  The 


best  sensitiser  to  colour  is  eosine  silver,  but  that,  unfortunately,  is 
soluble  only  in  ammonia,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  has  a  disturbing 
effect  on  collodion,  and  on  the  other  hand  gives  iDe  to  fog.  This 
ammonia  I  neutralise  with  2}icric  acid ,  and  the  ammoniac  picric  acid 
thus  formed  gives  at  the  same  time  the  stain  which  absorbs  the  ultra¬ 
violet.” 

- ♦ - 
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The  Photographer’s  Book  of  Practical  Formula:. 

By  W.  D.  Holmes,  Pli.B.,  and  E.  P.  Griswold. 

New  York  :  R.  H.  Moran,  2t5,  Centre-street. 

The  raison  d'etre  of  this  useful  work  is  stated  in  the  preface,  The 
chief  aim  of  the  Editors  has  been  to  compile  all  the  formulae  in 
successful  daily  use  and  publish  them  in  such  form  that  they  may  be 
conveniently  referred  to.  It  leads  off  with  an  article  on  Heights  and 
Measures,  Part  and  Per  Cent.  Solution by  “  W.  D.  II.,”  whom  we 
believe  we  are  correct  in  saying  is  Professor  Holmes,  one  of  the 
editors  or  authors,  for  the  work  contains  many  pages  of  original 
matter  in  addition  to  mere  formulae. 

So  far  as  we  can  remember,  this  is  the  first  book  of  photographic 
formulae  yet  issued  by  which  one  can  definitely  determine  without 
any  trouble  of  calculation  the  precise  quantity  of  the  components 
that  are  to  be  mixed  up,  for  prefixed  to  each  group  is  a  notification 
of  the  class  of  weights  that  are  to  be  employed.  In  almost  every 
case  the  solid  ounce  is  suppressed  and  the  required  quantity  given  in 
grains.  This  is  beneficial,  especially  in  America,  where  formula) 
are  given  according  to  avoirdupois,  troy,  and  apothecaries’  weight, 
almost  indiscriminately.  The  fluid  ounce  and  the  fiuid  drachm  are 
retained. 

The  work  is  crammed  full  of  good  things,  formula)  and  hints  on 
every  conceivable  subject  abounding,  interspersed  with  short  practical 
articles.  It  contains  240  pages,  and  sells  at  seventy-five  cents  in 
paper,  and  one  dollar  fifty  cents  in  cloth. 


AYray’s  Casket  Lenses. 

In  connexion  with  our  article  on  the  subject  of  caskets  of  lenses  in 
last  number,  Mr.  AV.  AVray,  optician,  Ilighgate,  has  sent  us  one  of  a 
class  he  has  for  some  time  been  manufacturing.  It  is  intended  for 
5x4  pictures,  and  consists  of  a  mount,  with  Iris  diaphragm,  and 
three  lenses  of  focus  respectively  of  five  inches,  seven  and  a  half 
inches,  and  ten  inches.  This  power,  it  will  be  seen,  gives  great  lati¬ 
tude  in  the  selection  of  subject  to  suit  the  above  size  of  plate.  Those 
lenses  not  in  use  in  the  mount  are  packed  in  a  neat  little  cabinet 
which  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket. 

A  feature  of  much  ingenuity  and  convenience  in  connexion  with 
the  Iris  diaphragm  is  this,  that  there  is  engraved  on  the  mount  a 
special  graduated  scale  for  each  focus,  none  interfering  with  the 
other.  In  the  case  of  the  five-inch  focus  the  aperture  scale  extends 
from  {  to  passing  through  the  intermediate  grades  of  11,  16,  22, 
32,  and  45.  In  those  of  longer  focus,  the  ten-inch  for  example,  the 
maximum  aperture  is  graded  to  commence  at  extending  to 
This,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  very  valuable  feature,  each  of  the  three 
graduations  being  complete  in  itself.  The  quality  of  the  lenses,  as 
proved  by  their  work  on  the  camera,  is  unexceptionable,  the 
mechanical  workmanship  throughout  being  also  of  high  class. 


Shakespearian  Pictures. 

By  Thomas  Forrest,  Pontypridd. 

Mr.  Forrest  was  one  of  a  numerous  class  who  had  the  good  sense 
to  bring  their  cameras  with  them  to  the  late  Convention  at  Birmingham, 
and  he  sends  us  some  of  the  pictures  he  took  on  the  occasion  of  the 
trip  to  Stratford-on-Avon.  Place  aux  dames:  a  venerable  dame 
standing  serenely  on  a  doorstep  is  Airs.  Baker,  lineal  descendant  of 
Ann  Hathaway,  beautifully  photographed.  AVe  suppose  that  the 
old  lady  has  had  many  cameras  pointed  at  her  during  her  life.  Ann 
Hathaway's  Cottage  is  a  real  gem,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Shakespeare  s  Memorial  Fountain.  Shakespeare's  House ,  of  course, 
forms  one  of  the  selection,  as  also  does  the  Memorial  Theatre.  AH 
of  them  are  of  a  high  class.  The  size  is  cabinet. 


Convention  Groups. 

By  Richard  Kehne,  Derby. 

AVe  have  received  from  Mr.  Keene  two  excellent  groups  of  the 
members  of  the  Convention,  that  is,  of  those  who  were  m 
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Birmingham  on  the  Saturday.  They  are  sharp,  good  throughout, 
are  whole-plate  in  size,  and  are  printed  in  platinum  —  a  style  of 
printing  of  which  Mr.  Keene  is  an  acknowledged  master, 

- - — — - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOE,  PATENTS. 

No.  11,578.--“  Improvements  in  Photometers  for  Measuring  Intensity  of  Light 
in  the  Photographic  Camera. ”  J.  Decoudun. — Dated  August  10,  1888. 

No.  11,802, — “  Improvements  in  the  Method  of,  and  Apparatus  for,  Finishing 
Photographic  Prints.”  E.  J.  Passingham. — Dated  August  16,  1888. 

SPECIFICATION  PUBLISHED. 

1888. 

No.  8739. — “Instantaneous  Photographic  Shutter.”  W.  Pead.— Price  Qd. 

-=■ — - — — - — — 

JSftettugg  af  Sottetteg. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting, 

The  Iron  Room,  Stroud  Green. 

5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Bolton. 

28 . 

28 . . 

Bolton  Club  . . . . . 

29. . 

Photographic  Club . . 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.O. 

if 

30......... 

Yorkshire  College  .................. 

The  College. 

Mechanics’  Hall. 

30... . 

Halifax  Photographic  Club ...... 

if 

30......... 

Liverpool  Amateur . . . 

Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street. 

30 . 

The  Lyceum,  Oldham. 

Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

if 

30......... 

London  and  Provincial ............ 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday  night,  last  week,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above 
Association,  held  at  the  Masons  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London,  Mr.  A.  Cowan 
presided. 

Mr.  S.  G.  B.  Wollaston  exhibited  some  10  x  8  platinotype  prints  of  Lichfield 
Cathedral  from  negatives  taken  by  him  upon  stripping  films  during  the  last 
Convention. 

A  question  in  the  box  asked  if  the  general  experience  of  members  were  in 
favour  of  the  use  of  gelatine  plates  for  lantern  transparencies. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Cembkano  preferred  collodio-bromide  plates. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  said  that  where  a  person  had  not  the  means  of 
readily  preparing  collodionised  plates  the  use  of  purchased  gelatine  plates  was 
simplest,  because  there  were  some  in  the  market  which  would  yield  as  good 
results,  but  wherever  there  was  a  choice  he  should  prefer  collodion. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  had  obtained  as  good  results  with  gelatine  as  with 
collodion. 

Mr.  Cembrano  had  obtained  excellent  results  upon  collodion  plates  which 
had  been  kept  seven  months. 

Mr.  Wellington  remarked  that  gas  was  a  great  enemy  to  collodion  plates  ; 
it  made  them  spotty. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  had  obtained  good  lantern  pictures  both  with  collodion 
and  gelatine,  and  did  not  think  that  there  was  a  pin  to  choose  between  them. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  had  had  the  same  experience. 

Mr.  Bridge  stated  that  Ramsden,  of  Leeds,  made  good  gelatine  lantern 
plates  ;  the  quality  of  the  images  had  been  tested  under  high  magnification. 

Mr.  Wellington  had  seen  excellent  results  with  Mawson’s  lantern  plates. 

Mr.  William  England  thought  that  in  a  severe  competition  wet  plates 
would  take  the  lead,  the  same  negative  being  used  in  all  cases. 

Mr.  Wollaston  thought  that  a  second-rate  negative  would  give  the  best 
result  with  collodion,  but  that  with  a  good  negative  there  was  not  a  pin  to 
choose  between  collodion  and  gelatine. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  suggested  that  the  Association  should  devote  an 
evening  to  a  competitive  exhibition  of  collodion  and  gelatine  lantern  pictures. 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  Mr.  Wellington  undertook  to  furnish  two  negatives 
of  different  quality  to  be  used  by  all  the  competitors. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  competing  pictures  should  be  exhibited  side  by 
side  by  the  aid  of  two  lanterns. 

Mr.  Bridge  asked  the  cause  of  patches  of  white  spots  which  had  gradually 
developed  upon  one  only  of  a  series  of  his  finished  prints  ;  they  were  not  due 
to  bronze  powder. 

The  Chairman  said  that  they  looked  like  spots  caused  by  bubbles  in  the 
albumen. 

Mr.  Bridge  remarked  that  several  persons  thought  them  to  be  due  to 
splashes  of  some  kind. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  asked  if  a  four-inch  or  four-and-a-half-inch  condenser 
were  best  for  the  lantern. 

Mr.  Bridge  replied  that  that  was  the  best  condenser  which  would  properly 
cover  the  slide  ;  some  four-inch  condensers  will  do  so,  others  will  not ;  every 
half-inch  increase  in  diameter  means  loss  of  light.  There  is  no  great  loss  of 
light  in  substituting  a  four-and-a-half-inch  for  a  four-inch  condenser. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  had  been  informed  by  a  vendor  of  diamonds  that  the 
cheapest  writing  diamonds  are  splinters  not  well  mounted,  that  the  best  writing 
diamonds  have  their  points  ground  and  are  carefully  mounted,  and  that  the 
purchase  of  the  latter  is  most  economical  in  the  end.  In  diamonds  for  cutting 
glass  the  natural  surface  of  the  crystal  is  used.  In  the  past  generation  Wollaston 
discovered  this  surface  to  be  wedge-shaped  :  the  point  made  a  cut  which  the 


wedge  opened.  Certain  softer  substances  than  the  diamond,  whan  ground  into 
this  shape  of  a  somewhat  curved  wedge,  will  also  cut  glass  for  a  time. 

Mr.  Wollaston  said  that  glaziers’  diamonds  are  now  made  of  fractured 
natural  diamonds,  and  that  the  best  wedge-shaped  pieces  are  picked  out. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  said  that  if  a  diamond  were  run  round  the  inaide  of 
tumbler,  and  the  latter  was  then  heated  over  a  Bunsen’s  burner,  the  tumbler 
could  readily  be  separated  into  rings,  but  if  the  diamond  were  to  be  applied 
outside  instead  such  would  not  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Wollaston  stated  that  a  friend  of  his  had  been  troubled  with  green  fog 
upon  his  negatives ;  on  his  friend’s  premises  this  always  appeared,  but 
Wollaston’s  house  it  did  not  appear,  when  the  same  chemicals,  dish 
gelatine  plates  were  used ;  in  both  places  was  a  constant 

the  same  source  direct  from  the  main.  He  should  like  to  know  the  cause  ol 
this  fog,  for  cause  there  must  be. 

Mr.  Harrison  suggested  that  a  dead  eel  might  be  decomposing  in  his  neigh¬ 
bour’s  water  pipe,  and  that  in  developing  in  Mr.  Wollastons  boose  water  from 
the  neighbour’s  premises  should  be  used,  to  see  if  that  made 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

At  a  Committee  meeting  held  on  the  15th  inst  mt  the  electi  >n  ol  the  following 
members  was  confirmed: — Mr.  C.  S.  Grey,  Brighton  ;  Messrs.  .1.  U.  G.  Sti  . 
Walter  Horrocks,  G.  Beaumois,  Henry  Mavins,  and  Harold  Mavi 
Mr.  J.  Pyefinch,  Shrewsbury ;  Mr.  R.  W.  Vince,  Anerh-y  Miss  C. 

Griffiths,  Huddersfield. 

Mr.  John  Pyefinch,  Shrewsbury,  was  appointed  Hon.  Local  Secret  iry  U 
that  district. 

Messrs.  J.  T.  Craig  and  E.  A,  Whittemore,  London,  were  elected  members 
of  the  Association. 

The  Committee  then  considered  two  application'  lb; 
the  meeting  terminated. 


NORTH  MIDDLESEX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Club  on  Monday  evening,  August  13,  in  the  Iron  Room, 
Stroud  Green,  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart,  F.C.S.,  gave  A  Talk  <-/<  7’  nil g  and 

He  said  that  the  quantity  of  gold  required  to  tone  a  sheet  of  paper  varied 
according  to  the  number  of  sheets  ;  for  instance,  when  toning  twelve  or  ■ 
sheets,  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  grain  of  cliloride  of  gold  to  the  si.’  •  I 
sufficient ;  with  only  one  sheet,  one  grain  to  one  and  a  half -would  be  required  : 
and  with  half  a  sheet,  about  a  grain  must  be  used.  By  working  one  toning 
bath  into  another  he  thus  avoided  total  exhaustion  and  prevente  1  w  iste; 
great  thing  was  to  keep  the  bath  uniform,  and  unless  it  is  so  toning  canuot  1 
successfully  carried  on.  The  acetate  bath  at  this  time  of  the  year  required  to 
be  made  at  least  twenty -four  hours  before  it  was  used  ;  the  d'arker  the  colour 
of  the  chloride  of  gold  the  less  acid  it  contains,  and,  therefore,  the  more  suit¬ 
able  it  is  for  toning  purposes.  A  photographer  should  always  know  the  paper 
he  uses  and  the  quantity  of  silver  in  it,  and  avoid  different  kinds  of  paper  in 
the  same  toning  bath.  With  regard  to  the  washing  of  prints 
toning),  it  was  a  fallacy  to  think  that  they  should  be  soaked  in  wat<  r  till 
trace  of  free  nitrate  is  washed  out ;  he  always  washed  his  prints  in  two  Vi 
(each  of  one  pint  to  the  sheet  of  paper),  thus  diluting  the  silver  to  a  unifor 
extent.  The  prints  should  scarcely  change  colour  when  placed  in  the  fixing 
solution.  Questioned  as  to  the  proportions,  he  said  two  or  three  ounces  of 
hypo  to  the  pint  is  ample  (for  the  commercially  sensitised  papers,  as  the  silver 
is  mostly  washed  off  by  the  manufacturers).  Twelve  to  fifteen  minutes  i-  alxnit 
the  length  of  time  he  usually  left  the  prints  in  hypo.  Mr.  Hart  tiieu  toned 
twelve  prints,  six  in  an  acetate  hath  aud  six  in  a  borax  bath.  By  his  process 
a  fine  tone  is  soon  produced,  and  little  or  no  change  takes  place  when  pla 
the  fixing  bath.  The  prints,  lie  said,  were  then  washed  in  seven  or  •  - 
and  put  through  a  weak  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  soda  (about  om 
the  pint)  to  eliminate  the  hyposulphite:  there  is  then  a  trace  of  sulphate  of 
soda  in  the  prints,  which  is  washed  out  by  a  bath  slightly  smelling  of  ammonia ; 
they  are  then  put  through  two  or  three  more  changes  of  water  and  drii  d  n- 
taneously  between  the  folds  of  a  clean  linen  sheet  if  not  to  be  ,  or  put 

in  a  pile  on  a  slab  of  glass  if  for  immediate  mounting. 

Mr.  Stewart  (in  the  chair)  said  that  Mr.  Hart's  instructions  had  been  a 
world  of  information  to  him  and,  he  was  sure,  to  others  (hear,  hear) :  and, 
in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him,  he  wished  to  express  especial  thank 
the  trouble  to  which  it  must  necessarily  put  him. 

An  outing  was  then  arranged  for  Saturday,  August  IS.  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Russel  Day,  B.A.,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  Chairman  closed  the 
evening’s  proceedings. 


©omgpoutreucr. 


52T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

STANDARD  LENS  FITTINGS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — A  Committee  having  been  formed  at  the  Convention  held  in 
Birmingham  last  month  to  bring  about,  if  possible,  the  above  very  desir¬ 
able  state  of  things,  I  venture  to  call  attention  to  a  point  I  trust  will 
form  part  of  the  scheme  of  reform,  though  it  appears  so  obvious  1 
imagine  it  can  hardly  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  Committee.  I 
refer  to  “  uniform  lens  hoods.”  Probably  every  photographer  nowaday  s 
sometimes  requires  a  shutter  for  making  exposures.  Now  what  an 
infinity  of  trouble,  expense,  and  inconvenience  is  caused  at  present  by  the 
marvellous  variety  of  lens  hoods,  most  of  which  have  to  be  specially  ..tied. 
Uniform  hoods  would  enable  manufacturers  to  cheapen  their  shutters, 
and  dealers  to  stock  them  more  freely.  ,  , 

I  don’t  know  how  far  reform  is  likely  to  be  carried,  but  if  we  could  only 
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get  all  quarter-plate  mounts,  &e.,  to  interchange,  all  half-plates  to  ditto, 
all  whole-plates  ditto,  and  so  on,  it  would  be  an  immense  boon  to  us. 

I  know  what  a  variety  of  patterns  and  sizes  mean  to  a  manufacturer, 
and  really  am  surprised  that  they  have  not  individually,  for  their  own 
sakes,  simplified  their  productions  to  some  standard  sizes,  &c.  However, 
our  opportunity  is  coming.  If  photographers  (amateur  especially)  as  a 
body  will  rouse  themselves  and  give  unmistakable  expression  to  their 
desires,  it  is  not  likely  they  will  meet  with  opposition  from  the  lens 
makers,  in  fact,  I  feel  sure  the  latter  will  cheerfully  fall  in  with  our 
wishes. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Walter  Griffiths. 

High  gate,  Birmingham,  August  21,  1888. 


ISOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Mr.  Gotz,  in  his  letter  which  appeared  in  your  last  number, 
objects  to  certain  paragraphs  in  my  paper  read  before  the  Photographic 
Convention.  Mr.  Gotz  does  not  explain  very  clearly  in  what  way  he 
considers  my  statements  require  correction,  nor  does  he  appear  to  be  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  matter  to  which  he  refers.  He  says, 
“  There  is  no  other  patent  bearing  on  the  subject  in  this  country.”  Now, 
besides  Tailfer’s  original  patent,  there  are  two  distinct  English  patents, 
both  of  which  bear  the  name  of  Dr.  Hermann  Wilhelm  Yogel.  The  first 
one  is  dated  June  15,  1886,  and  is  entitled  “  An  improved  process  for 
manufacturing  colour-sensitive  isochromatic  or  orthochromatic  emulsions 
or  plates  by  dyeing  the  same  with  dyes  highly  sensitive  to  light.”  This 
patent  includes  the  use  of  certain  dyes  as  so-called  “  optical  sensitisers.” 
It  is  not  disputed  that  Dr.  Yogel  was  the  originator  of  this  method,  and 
I  have  given  him  in  my  paper  full  credit  for  the  invention.  In  this 
specification  no  mention  is  made  of  the  use  of  cosine  or  its  compounds. 

The  next  application  fora  patent  by  Dr.  Yogel  is  dated  November  29, 
1886,  and  is  entitled  “An  improved  process  for  manufacturing  isochro¬ 
matic  emulsion  plates  highly  sensitive  to  light.”  The  granting  of  this 
patent  was  successfully  opposed  by  Attout  Tailfer  and  myself  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  direct  copy  and  infringement  of  Tailfer  and  Clayton’s 
patent,  dated  January  8,  1883.  A  reference  to  the  specification  in  its 
original  form,  before  the  insertion  of  the  disclaiming  clause  insisted  upon 
by  the  Comptroller,  will  show  that  I  was  strictly  correct  in  my  description 
of  the  application  as  “  an  attempt  to  patent  this  modification  of  Tailfer’s 
method  as  a  new  process.” 

How  far  the  attempt  to  obtain  the  patent  applied  for  was  successful, 
and  the  effect  of  the  disclaiming  clause  upon  the  “  actual  patent  ”  granted 
to  Dr.  Vogel,  maybe  gathered  from  the  subjoined  opinion  of  Mr.  Aston,  Q.C. 
I  also  enclose  for  publication  the  statutory  declaration  of  Mr.  John  Spiller, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Yogel’s  so-called  “  improved  process  ” 
is  included  in,  and  is,  in  fact,  identical  with,  Tailfer’s  original  process. 

Briefly  stated  the  matter  stands  thus : — The  use  of  eosine  applied  with 
alkali  on  the  dry  layer  of  a  prepared  plate,  or  added  to  an  emulsion  of 
gelatino-bromide  of  silver,  is  protected  by  Tailfer’s  patent,  and  is  for  this 
reason,  by  order  of  the  Comptroller,  disclaimed  by  Yogel,  whose  modified 
claim  now  simply  consists  of  the  use,  as  an  alleged  improvement,  subject 
to  Tailfer’s  original  patent,  of  the  chemical  combination  of  eosine  and 
silver,  which  combination,  according  to  the  Comptroller’s  finding,  “may” 
have  been,  and  according  to  Mr.  Spiller  actually  u'as,  previously  used  by 
Tailfer.  It  follows,  therefore,  and  in  fact  wa3  admitted  by  Dr.  Vogel’s 
counsel  at  the  hearing,  that  his  (Vogel’s)  process  can  only  be  used  in  this 
country  by  licence  from  me  under  Tailfer’s  patent. 

Copy  of  Mr.  Aston’s  Opinion. 

“  In  my  opinion  the  patent  rights  secured  to  Mr.  Edwards  in  respect  of 
Abel’s  patent,  No.  101,  1883,  are  in  no  way  affected  by  the  grant  of  Vogel’s 
patent,  No.  15,532,  1886.  If  any  one  in  effect  uses  the  former  invention  he 
will  infringe  Abel’s  patent,  whether  he  has  or  has  not  a  patent  of  his  own, 
which  may  be  valid  or  invalid.  The  question  whether  or  not  the  use  of  the 
process  described  by  Vogel  comes  within  the  claim  made  in  Abel’s  specifica¬ 
tion  so  as  to  infringe  Abel’s  patent  is  a  question  of  fact  that  must  be  decided 
according  to  the  evidence  that  can  be  adduced.  As  at  present  advised,  I  think 
Vogel  would  infringe  if  he  worked  his  process  without  the  licence  of  Mr. 
Edwards.” 

Copy  of  Mr.  John  Spiller’s  Declaration. 

“I  say  that  the  process  described  in  the  specification  of  Dr.  II.  W.  Vogel 
of  rendering  gelatino-bromide  plates  and  emulsion  colour  sensitive  by  means 
of  eosine  or  its  compounds  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  invention  described 
in  the  specification  of  Tailfer  and  Clayton.  I  also  say  that  there  is  no  com¬ 
bination  of  eosine  and  silver  described  in  the  specification  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel, 
which  is  not  fully  described  and  included  in  the  specification  of  Tailfer  and 
Clayton,  the  chemical  combinations  and  practical  results  being  the  same  in 
both  cases.” 

,  I  am,  yours,  &c.,  B.  J.  Edwards. 

Hackney,  August  21,  1888. 


COLLODIO  -  BROMIDE  EMULSION  EXPOSED  WET  AND  DE¬ 
VELOPED  WITH  SULPHATE  OF  IRON  AND  ACETIC  ACID. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — My  letter,  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  the  10th  instant,  has 
most  unaccountably  roused  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton  to  write  the  article  in  to¬ 
day’s  Journal  which  bears  the  extraordinary  title,  Dr.  Hill  Norris’s  New 
Process. — A  Word  in  Defence  of  Collodion. 


May  I  ask,  Why  in  defence?  for  there  was  no  attack  on  the  use  of 
collodion  in  my  letter,  which  simply  gave  some  hints  to  your  cor¬ 
respondent,  “Lux,”  who  wished  to  recall  the  use  of  collodion,  wet  aud 
dry,  as  a  film,  and  its  attendant  methods  of  development  and  fixing. 
What  I  wrote  was  founded  on  my  work  done  and  published  in  18G5.  It 
is  true  that  at  the  same  time  I  entered  my  protest  against  the  mystery 
surrounding  Dr.  Hill  Norris’s  communication  at  the  Birmingham  Con¬ 
vention,  but  this  was  not  an  attack  upon  collodion.  Apropos  to  this,  I 
may  allude  to  the  footnote  which  you  appended  to  my  letter,  and  1  big 
to  refer  you  to  the  Journal  of  the  27th  ultimo,  where,  at  page  409,  1 
find,  in  the  Doctor’s  own  words,  that  his  new  plate 

“Had  very  many  facilities  in  use.  It  could  be  used  equally  well  wet  or  dry 
— preserved  or  unpreserved — and  in  this  respect  was  like  the  old  collodion 
process.  When  ready  for  exposure  in  the  wet  state  it  had  nothing  upon  it  but 
pure  water.  In  this  respect  it  differed  from  the  old  collodion  process,  which 
was  bathed  in  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver.” 

Dr.  Norris  claims  these  as  new  features ;  your  correspondent,  “  Lux,” 
hailed  them  with  gladness  ;  but  as  the  same  thing  had  been  done  twenty- 
three  years  ago,  it  appeared  only  right  that  it  should  be  recorded.  The 
worthy  Doctor  did  not,  however,  say  how  he  worked.  I  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  Convention  met  for  the  advancement  of  photography,  but 
this  did  not  occur  if  the  President,  of  all  others,  concealed  his  formula?. 

When  I  wrote  as  at  page  511,  I  did  so  from  memory,  but  stated  a  fact, 
viz.,  that  collodio-bromide  emulsion  was  exposed  wet  in  June,  1805,  with 
nothing  on  it  but  pure  water,  that  it  was  developed  with  sulphate  of  iron 
and  acetic  acid  (i.e.,  glacial),  and  fixed  with  either  cyanide  or  hypo;  but 
Mr.  Bolton  replies : — 

“It  is  not  in  my  recollection  that,  at  any  time  since  the  first  introduction  of 
collodio-bromide,  acid  development  was  ever  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
originating  the  image.” 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Bolton  throws  a  doubt  on  my  statement.  I  can, 
if  necessary,  give  a  most  powerful  reason  why  Mr.  Bolton  was  not  aware 
of  my  use  of  an  acid  developer  in  1805,  but  I  have  a  simpler  method, 
viz.,  that  of  asking  your  readers  to  refer  to  page  29  of  The  British 
Journal  Photographic  Almanac  of  1800,  where,  in  conclusion  of  an 
article  entitled,  Negatives  1  Vithout  a  titrate  Bath. —  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce  s 
Collodio-bromide  of  Silver  Process,  1  wrote  as  follows : — 

“The  collodio-bromide  may  be  used  wet.  Simply  coat  a  clean  glass,  allow 
film  to  set,  wash  to  remove  the  greasy  appearance,  then,  after  exposure,  wet 
the  film  thoroughlv,  that  the  developer  may  flow  well,  and  use  the  ordinary 
proto-sulphate  of  iron  developer  with  a  few  drops  of  a  twenty -grain  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  added. 

“The  recent  modification  of  iron  developer  (by  the  addition  of  honey)  is 
well  adapted  for  this  process.  The  subsequent  treatment  is  similar  to  that  of 
a  wet  plate  with  a  bath.  Should  the  collodio-bromide  become  thick  from 
repeated  application,  thin  it  by  the  addition  of  a  mixture  of  five  parts  ether  to 
three  parts  of  alcohol.” 

This  was  written  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  will  stand  the 
test  of  to-day  in  respect  of  quality  of  the  resulting  work,  yet  your  readers 
are  told  by  Mr.  Bolton  that  acid  development  has  not  been  used  to 
originate  the  imago ! 

Each  ounce  of  my  emulsion  contained — 

Guncotton  .  6  grains. 

Pure  ether  .  \  ounce. 

Pure  alcohol .  h  >> 

Bromide  of  ammonium  .  2  grains. 

Bromide  of  cadmium  *  .  6  ,, 


And  to  this  were  added  nitrate  of  silver,  twelve  grains,  the  latter  being 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder  in,  a  glass  mortar  and  added  gradually  to  the 
bromised  collodion,  shaking  the  bottle  frequently  during  a  few  hours 
after  mixing.  After  twenty-four  hours’  occasional  shaking  the  bottle 
might  be  allowed  to  rest,  say,  three  hours,  and.  then,  for  use,  the  upper 
portion  might  be  decanted  into  a  bottle  for  coating  the  plates. 

This  is  merely  a  summary  of  contents  of  the  emulsion ;  in  practice  my 
collodion  was  old  and  brilliant  before  the  silver  was  added. 

In  respect  to  exposure,  I  found  that  used  dry  my  plates  were  about 
three  times  slower  than  wet  collodion  plates  prepared  with  a  bath,  but  if 
used  wet  the  rapidity  was  from  eight  to  ten  times  quicker  than  when  dry 
emulsion  was  exposed.  Dr.  Norris  gives  the  same  exposure  either  wet  or 
dry. 

Mr.  Bolton  challenges  the  exposure  of  the  negative  to  which  I  referred, 
because,  in  his  recent  experiment,  with  exposure  up  to  three  minutes  he 
could  get  nothing  “except  stains  by  forcing;”  but  as  I  have  produced 
proofs  on  former  occasions  of  controversy  with  that  gentleman,  so  I  am 
equally  able  to  do  the  same  in  this  instance.  My  negative  exists,  and 
the  site  of  exposure  remains  intact ;  the  exposure  many  years  ago  was 
declared  as  ten  seconds,  with  a  quarter-inch  stop  to  a  six-inch  focus 


single  lens. 

The  year  was  1855,  as  many  witnesses  can  verify,  and  it  can  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  evidence  of  growth  of  trees,  &c.  The  month,  June;  light 
becoming  yellow,  for  the  time  was  about  7.30  p.m.,  which  may  be  proved 
by  the  angle  of  the  shadows.  The  latter  evidence  is  in  itself  enough  to 
establish  the  month  and  the  hour.  Subject,  dark  building  and  foliage  in 
foreground.  . 

Mr.  Bolton  ridicules  exnosure  tables,  but  I  have  tested  practically  those 


*  Less  cadmium  and  more  ammonium  if  employed  for  large-sized  plates. 
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in  Cartwright  and  Rattray’s  Exposure  Booli,  and  am  prepared  to  adopt 
them  in  any  case  of  doubt ;  and  I  take  them  as  my  authority  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  my  wet  collodio-bromide  in  1865  was  equally  sensitive  with 
the  “  ordinary  ”  Ilford  plate,  which  has  beui  for  some  time  an  accepted 
standard. 

In  Table  I.  the  Subject  is  represented  by  the  numeral  4,  in  Table  II. 
the  time  of  year  and  hour  by  10 ;  multiply  these,  and  you  have  40  :  then 
turn  to  Table  III. ,  Lens  and  Stop,  the  latter  ;  with  this  stop  the 
numeral  is  5f ,  and  our  product  is  230.  In  Table  IY.  we  are  told  that 
the  rapidity  of  the  ordinary  Ilford  is  represented  by  20.  Divide  230  by 
20,  and  the  time,  in  seconds,  is  the  result,  viz.,  11£  seconds,  say,  10 
seconds,  for  development  will  accommodate  itself  easily  to  this  difference. 
My  statement  is  thus  supported,  even  with  a  margin  of  1^  seconds  in  my 
favour ;  but  I  am  not  contending  for  extreme  rapidity,  my  object  being 
merely  to  record  what  has  been  done  in  that  direction  with  collodio- 
bromide  used  wet. 

Dr.  Hill  Norris  may  not  be  aware  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stuart- 
Wortley  brought  collodion  emulsion  to  a  very  high  point  of  rapidity  for 
negative  work,  but  to-day,  excepting  for  lantern  slides,  I  am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  all  we  require  in  a  negative  can  be  done  with  gelatine. 

The  absence  of  the  volatile  nature  and  offensive  fumes  of  ether  and 
alcohol  are  greatly  in  favour  of  those  who  manufacture  dry  plates  or  coat 
paper  surfaces  on  a  commercial  scale,  while  the  tenacity  and  comparative 
indestructibility  of  the  gelatine  film  stand  out  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
weakness  of  collodion  and  its  liability  to  accident ;  as  for  beauty  of  result, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  properly  worked,  gelatine  will  run  “neck 
and  neck”  with-collodion, — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  B.  J.  Sayce. 

Bedcross-chambers,  Liverpool ,  August  18,  1888. 


A  SIMPLE  WAY  TO  FACILITATE  EXPOSURE. 

To  the  Editor, 

Sir, — This  well-worn  subject  is,  perhaps,  a  little  dry  to  professional 
photographers.  Numerous  tables  have  been  compiled,  actinometers  of 
all  sorts  have  been  invented,  but  none  can  be  relied  upon.  I  will  not 
criticise  the  actions  of  others  who  have  written  upon  this  subject,  but 
will  interest  your  readers  with  my  simple  method  of  how  to  expose  for 
subjects  such  as  views  or  portraits. 

I  first  cut  four  dozen  tissue  papers  (same  size  as  focussing  glass),  and 
glue  them  to  the  glass,  the  edge  of  one  side  only  being  glued,  and  when 
dry  number  them,  beginning  with  the  one  nearest  the  glass ;  focus  the 
view  sharp ;  place  the  papers,  one  at  a  time,  against  the  glass  (having 
your  head  and  camera  well  covered  with  the  cloth  so  as  to  admit  no 
light)  till  the  highest  light — generally  the  sky — becomes  very  faint,  or 
not  seen  at  all.  This  is  the  point  which  must  be  watched.  Look  at  the 
number  on  the  paper  you  last  pressed  against  the  glass  and  enter  in  a 
book,  put  cap  on  lens,  remove  glass,  insert  slide,  &c.,  and  expose;  if 
detail  and  density  are  got  the  exposure  is  correct.  The  following  should 
be  entered  in  the  book  next  to  number  for  tissue  papers — name  of  plate, 
with  rapidity  and  length  of  exposure.  None  should  be  entered  that  are 
not  correct  in  detail  and  density.  It  is  not  necessary  to  note  lens,  light, 
focal  length,  or  stop.  The  ground-glass  and  papers  must  be  the  same, 
or  misleading  results  will  be  the  result  in  after  exposures.  Hoping  I 
have  given  a  stone  to  step  upon — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  Victor  Page. 

23,  Cattell-road,  Birmingham. 


DISCOUNT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  I  pay  forty  pounds  a-year  for  plates,  down  on  the 
nail,  I  hold  myself  entitled  to  terms  as  good  as  any  buyer  to  that  extent 
who  is  not  a'  dealer.  I  think  most  plate  makers  would  also  think  so. 
To  sell  an  atom  of  the  work  I  do  on  these  for  my  own  benefit,  or  in  any 
way  damage  a  professional  man,  I  would  be  ashamed.  If  any  of  my 
work  is  sold  the  entire  produce  of  it  goes  into  the  hands  of  a  little  trades¬ 
man  who  prints  it. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  An  Amateur. 


THE  WHOLESALE  QUESTION. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  cannot  hold  with  your  correspondent,  Mr.  J.  Brown,  which 
appeared  in  your  last  issue,  headed  A  Question  for  Mholesale  • Dealers , 
in  answer  to  a  letter  under  the  same  heading  in  the  week  before  by 
,  “  Reklaw.”  For  my  part  I  do  not  see  why  the  manufacturer  should  not 
siipply  the  professional  on  the  same  terms  as  the  dealers,  considering  the 
dealers  supply  the  amateur  on  the  same  terms  as  they  do  the  professional. 
My  opinion  is  neither  is  correct,  but  should  be  for  the  manufacturers  to 
supply  dealers,  dealers  supply  photographers  and  amateurs,  but  should 
be  on  little  different  terms,  so  as  to  enable  the  photographers  to  supply 
the  amateurs  when  asked  to  do  so,  and  get  a  little  profit  for  their  trouble. 
—I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J-  H.  G. 


registered  quantities  from  one  drachm  to  four  ounces,  and  it  str- 
tliat  it  would  bo  a  most  useful  and  bandy  little  balance  for  photogra]  hie 
use.  I  bend  a  card  or  ferrotype  plate  at  right  angles  and  dip  it  in  the 
balance,  making  the  card  a  definite  weight,  say,  one  or  two  drachms,  and 
subtracting  this  from  the  amount  registered  on  the  scale.  It  would 
be  just  the  thing  for  the  tourist,  there  being  no 

little  balance  being  contained  in  a  flat  box  about  t . 

I  am,  yours,  &c.,  j. 

3,  liivcr-street,  Putney ,  August  20,  1888. 


PHOTOGRAPH  VERSUS  PAINTING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Enoch  Root’s  communication  to  the  Minneapolis 
Convention,  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  the  17th  instant,  contains 
the  following  sentence  : — 

“Because  the  photographer  is  confined  to  a  narrower  field  than  the 
painter,  is  he  to  be  denied  the  title  of  artist,  when,  by  a  display  of  the 
same  power  and  knowledge  as  the  latter,  he  produces  artistic  results  ?” 

Permit  me  to  say  that  I  fail  to  see  the  display  of  the  same  power  find 
knowledge  in  taking  a  photograph  and  in  executing  a  painting,  as  the 
principal  power  of  the  latter  consists  in  colour  and  depends  chiefly  on 
the  painter’s  sense  of  colour  ;  whereas  the  photograph'  colour 

blind  without  preventing  him  performing  his  task. 

Mr.  Enoch  Root  further  remarks “  While  a  mechanical  painting 
seldom  has  any  resemblance  to  anything  celestial  or  munda  . 
chanical  paintings  are  generally  understood  to  be  productions  <  j 
resembling  nature,  and  to  be  nothing  more  than  exact  copies  of  n 
and  just  for  this  reason  are  called  mechanical ;  but  what  are,  tie  n, 
mechanical  paintings  from  which  Mr.  Enoch  Root  ays  they  have  no 
resemblance,  either  to  celestial  or  mundane?  Surely  it  wonl 
esting  to  have  a  distinct  description  of  such  a  remarkable  kind  of  w<  .<■. 
— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  F.  B. 


CUSTOM  HOUSE  OFFICIALISM. 

To  the  Editor. 

SiR) _ I  noticed  a  letter  in  the  London  Times  last  week  from  an  an. 

whilst  on  the  Continent,  stating  that  he  had  been  compelled  by  a  Cust  .  i 
House  official  to  exhibit  his  exposed  plates,  to  their  utter  ruin  an 
object  of  his  visit.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  had  his  plal 
enveloped,  the  inner  one  having  a  piece  of  ruby  glass  inserte  1  in  each 
it  might  have  satisfied  the  official  it  did  not  contain  dynamite  or  ai 
requiring  a  duty  to  be  paid,  and  thus  prevented  the  anm  ,  suit  that 
took  place. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Jas.  Alex.  l  or.r.L'i. 

Liverpool,  August  22,  1888. 


ON  THREE  MATTERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  Album  of  Prize  Pictures  just  issued  by  the  London 
Stereoscopic  Company  shows  me,  not  how  printing  should  be  don 
how  it  should  appear  when  done.  The  splendid  prints  in  the  c 
have  seen  make  me  envious  of  those  who  produced  them.  .  That  printing 
is  the  amateur’s  very  wTeak  side  I  am  more  tban  e\ei  convince 
amongst  the  bad  ones  I  am  a  chief,  goes  straight  home  to  me. 
my  subjects  appear  in  that  album,  and  shame  the  copio.-  1  exhibite  i  t.i 
the  walls  of  the  Company  last  autumn. 

A  leading  (some  say  misleading)  weekly  writes  of  the  current  <  m»<  I 
Club  Journal,  “The  country  member  this  month  is  regaled  wit 
of  reading  matter  of  the  most  vapid  and  uninteresting  chant 
Now,  why  cannot  the  Editing  Committee  of  the  Camera  Clul 
notice  of  the  references  made  a  few  weeks  ago  to  their  doings  by  the 
weekly  in  question?  A  model  of  high  class  photographic  literature  is 
constantly  exhibited  to  them— where  are  them  eyes?  where  thmr  sense  of 
perception  ?  They  might  at  least  publish  a  long  list  of  “  dark  rooms 
in  each  successive  number.  Than  a  reiterated  entire  column  of 
■what  could  be  more  interesting?  They  ought  to  largely  set  forth  the 
charms  of  holiday  resorts,  which  form  such  delightful  reading  for  people 
confined  to  back  yard  or  studio  work,  and  who  have  no  chance  of  leaving 
home.  They  might  let  their  readers  know,  by  frequently  publishing  the 
intelligence,  how  highly  some  other  readers  esteem  their  work,  and  they 
ought,  by  all  means,  to  set  themselves  up  as  sole  directors  of  amateur 
opinion,' and  as  solely  acquainted  with  its  wants  and  wishes.  Reader, 

whv  laugh  ye?  I  said  not  a  pot  called  a  kettle  .  _ 

No  doubt  Pizzighelli's  paper  is  good,  but  it  is  very  expensive.  M  M 
twenty-five  per  cent,  better  than  the  original  paper  of  the  1  lain 
Company  ?  I  trow  not,  yet  it  is  charged  at  that  rate.  bile  lew 
the  old  make  at  one  and  six  and  Fizzighelh  is  two  shilling^.  I ^ha  1  .tick 
to  my  first  love.  Who  will  next  make  the  new  commercially  At  a  fan 
pric/its  use  would  be  almost  general.  The  cost 
present. — I  am,  youis,  Ac.,  _ 


WEIGHTS  FOR  TOURISTS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  one  of  the  American  Novelty  Stores  now  so  numerous  in  the 
Metropolis,  I  came  across  an  ingenious  little  contrivance  for  weighing 
letters.  The  price  was  6 d.,  and  on  testing  it  I  found  it  accurately 


THOSE  AMATEURS. 

To  the  Editor. 

rir  _We  are  evidently  a  bad  lot.  There  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt 
it.  ’  We  take  miserable  pictures,  we  spoil  dozens  of  excellent  plates  by 
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some  of  the  many  ways  in  which  we  delight  to  do  wrong.  We  under 
expose,  we  over  develop,  we  drop  chemicals  on  our  prints,  and  then  send 
them  to  a  long  suffering  editor  to  know  whether  the  man  who  made  the 
plates  ought  not  to  be  immersed  in  a  silver  bath  for  an  hour ;  we  use  our 
hypo  dishes  for  toning  our  prints,  we  revel  in  upsetting  our  various 
chemicals  into  our  different  dishes  in  our  frantic  hurry  to  get  our  plates 
out  “into  actinic  light,”  and  our  chief  fault,  beside  which  I  humbly 
confess  that  all  our  other  faults  are  totally  under  exposed,  is  that  we  have 
the  unblushing  audacity  to  buy  plates  and  chemicals  at  their  market 
value  instead  of  paying  an  extra  price  for  them,  as  it  is  just  and  proper 
we  should,  so  that  the  Professionals  (with  the  biggest  “P”  you  have, 
please,  Mr.  Printer)  may  be  able  to  pursue  their  calling  in  peace. 

But  a  worm  will  turn,  and  pending  the  “daisy-smasher”  that  will 
come  upon  me  next  week,  I  do  hope,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  will  let  me  say 
I  do  not  like  being  called  a  “  Shamateur.”  It  is  very  funny,  very  funny 
indeed,  and  I  have  been  trying  for  a  long  time,  in  non-actinic  light,  to 
make  some  word  out  of  “Professional.”  But  I  can’t  do  it.  It  is  like  my 
cheek  to  try.  But  I  want  to  ask  a  question.  I  have  travelled  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  with  my  audacious  camera  poking  its  nose  everywhere, 
and  I  have  sometimes  found  occasion  to  go  to  the  great  Professional 
Panjandrums  for  assistance,  counsel,  or  dry  plates.  Now  I  have  found 
them  so  uniformly  courteous  and  obliging,  and  withal  so  ready  to  help 
the  poor  Sham,  that  I  really  thought  photography  was  like  reading, 
which  we  know  “  Emollit  mores ,  nec  sinit  esse  feros  and  I  have  seen  it 
stated  that  photography  is  the  only  art  where  a  professional  will  help  an 
amateur. 

Can  it  be  that  these  courteous  gentlemen  were  really  execrating  me  all 
the  time?  or  do  our  detractors  form  a  minority?  I  would  willingly 
believe  that  the  men  I  met  were  true  men  ;  if  I  had  thought  they  were 
not  I  declare  I  would  have  taken  instantaneous  shots  at  the  lot  of  them 
and  have  kept  the  stained,  spattered,  and  splotchy  prints  of  them  for  the 
few  months  that  my  rapidly  fading  pictures  would  last. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

One  of  the  Rascals. 

P.S. — If  we  can’t  be  changed  I  suppose  we’ll  have  to  be  hanged. 

- <$► - 

iBrcijange  Column. 


*#*  No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column  ; 
but  none  will  be  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
who  specify  their  requirements  as  “ anything  useful  ”  will  therefore  understand 
the  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 

Will  exchange  a  'magic  lantern,  almost  new,  for  a  good  perambulator.— Address, 
J.  Drtsdale,  Inver,  Donegal,  Ireland. 

Will  exchange  half-plate  camera  and  lens  (double,  view,  and  portrait)  with  three 
double  dark  slides,  tripod,  and  case  to  hold  all,  for  a  good  Safety  bicycle. — Address, 
A.  Morris,  16,  St.  Jotm’s-gfove,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

Watson’s  quarter-plate  camera,  a  landscape  lens  and  stand,  aiso  set  of  Carpenter  & 
Westley’s  coloured  astronomical  slides,  in  exchange  for  entomological  cabinet  and 
large  dry  plates.— Address,  Shaftoe,  Trinity  Lodge,  Leamington. 

I  will  exchange  two  light-tight  plate  boxes,  with  inner  lid  and  spring  and  outer  sliding 
lid,  and  lock  and  key,  both  new,  sizes,  whole-plate  and  5x4,  also  Watson’s  drop 
shutter,  two  and  a  half  inches  diameter,  new,  for  quarter-plate  instantaneous  lens 
and  shutter,  backgrounds,  or  accessories.— Address,  W.  W.,  156,  Noel-street  North, 
Nottingham. 

. . .  +.  - — 

EngtoOT  to  ffotmpontrenbJ. 


*#*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
"must  be  addressed  to  H.  Greenwood  &  Co.,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  IF.  C. 

All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  queries  for 
“Answers.”  and  “ Exchanges must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,” 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  IF.  C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

W.  Coles,  Watford. — Photograph  of  Mrs.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

J.  Thomson,  Liverpool. — Photograph  from  a  painting  of  the  steamship  “ City  of  New 
York." 

W.  Bond,  Norwich. — Photograph  of  the  Bombay  Par  see  Cricket  Team. 

P.  S.  Lankester,  Tunbridge  Wells.— Two  photographs  of  Rev,  F.  B.  Meyer. 

Gwent. — If  by  the  application  of  heat  the  hubbies  do  not  disappear,  then 
must  you  re-cement  the  lenses. 

C.  M.  Major.— The  article  was  the  joint  production  of  the  gentlemen  named. 

They  have  not  issued  any  work  relating  to  the  subject. 

F.  W.  Pilkinton. — Write  to  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  E.C., 
or  to  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Photography,  Regent-street,  W. 

J.  L. — 1.  Increase  the  proportion  of  gold. — 2.  Fill  up  the  spots  in  the  negative 
by  water  colour  pigment  of  a  similar  tint,  employing  for  the  purpose  a  fine 
camel-hair  brush. 

Mr.  Horton  (Cardiff)  informs  “Omega”  that  a  firm,  who  are  strangers  to  him, 
are,  in  course  of  a  week,  to  open  a  portrait  studio  in  Cardiff,  under  the  name 
of  “Goldie  Bros.” 

Stains. — Without  seeing  an  example  of  the  staining  of  which  you  complain  we 
should  say  that  you  are  using  very  old  plates  or  are  employing  far  too  large 
a  proportion  of  ammonia. 


W.  De  Frere. — Try  the  one-eightieth  of  a  second  to  commence  with,  and 
according  to  the  amount  of  blur  in  moving  objects,  such  os  tin  feet  of  burse*,  I 
this  speed  may  be  modified. 

H.  Taylor. — Make  the  studio  both  longer  and  wider  than  the  measurem 
given  if  it  can  conveniently  be  done.  Cover  three  feet  at  sitters’ end.  Get 
the  best  glass  for  roof  that  you  can. 

C.  C.  R.  asks  for  a  simpler  method  of  making  enlargements  than  that  on 
bromide  paper. — Perhaps  some  one  will  invent  a  more  simple  process  and 
give  our  correspondent  the  benefit  of  it. 

E.  J.  writes:  “I  am  desirous  of  settling  in  South  Africa  in  photographic 
business.  Can  you  give  me  any  information  respecting  prospects  of  success, 
kc.  ?  If  so  I  should  be  deeply  indebted.” — Can  any  reader  give  the  informa¬ 
tion  desired  ? 

A.  J.  Williams  asks  whether  there  is  any  risk  of  mounts  printed  in  gold 
causing  the  prints  to  fade  or  become  spotty. — If  gold  be  used  tor  the  lettering 
there  is  no  fear  whatever;  but  if  bronze  powder  is  employed  the  risk  of  spot¬ 
ting  is  great  indeed,  if  not  almost  certain. 

Appreciation. — The  stains  are  due  to  imperfect  fixation,  owing  to  the  prints 
sticking  together  while  in  the  fixing  solution.  If  anything  “set  oil  "  from 
the  varnish  on  the  negative  it  would  be  visible  by  reason  of  its  repellent 
action  while  the  prints  were  in  water  or  either  of  the  solutions. 

J.  A.  Lloyd. — The  preparation  of  the  solution  is  a  trade  secret,  at  the  nature 
of  which  one  can  only  guess.  One  of  the  best  solutions  that  can  be  desired 
is  that  described  as  “A,”  on  page  468  of  our  Almanac  for  tin's  \ ear.  I 
good,  even  if  one  should  prefer  to.  substitute  ammonia  for  the  alkalies  in  “  B." 
A.  Y.  Z. — As  the  spots  and  other  imperfections  can  be  seen  on  the  plates  before 
they  are  developed  it  is  ridiculous  for  the  maker  to  say  they  are  due  to  the 
operator’s  carelessness.  As  you  had  the  plates  from  a  dealer,  you  had  better 
return  them  to  him.  You  have  had  no  transaction  with  the  manufacturer, 
so  must  look  to  the  dealer  for  recompense. 

R.  Jones. — The  lens  most  suitable  for  your  purpose  is  one  of  the  “group”  or 
“universal”  series.  It  has  an  aperture  of  about  {,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
large  portraits  and  groups  in  the  studio.  One  of  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches  focus  will  cover  the  size  you  require,  but  we  should  advise  you  to 
have  one  of  twenty-four  inches,  as  you  will  then  get  better  perspective  in  the 
pictures. 

Jos.  R.  Green. — There  is  no  rule  by  which  to  determine  the  separation  of  the 
lenses  in  a  binocular  camera,  although  objects  are  most  natural  looking  when 
the  separation  approximates  to  that  of  the  eyes.  We  advise  yon  not  to  make 
stereoscopic  pictures  of  such  dimensions  as  12  x  10,  because  they  require  a 
Wheatstone’s  stereoscope  by  which  to  view  them,  and  this  is  a  clumsy  instru¬ 
ment  at  the  best. 

Sea  Side. — If  the  window  at  which  you  intend  to  make  the  enlargements  faces 
the  south  you  will  have  to  put  one  or  more  thicknesses  of  ground-glass  in 
front  of  the  negative  to  diffuse  the  light.  No  condenser  is  necessary  when 
using  diffused  light  for  enlarging  with.  The  paper  will  keep  for  a  year  or 
two  if  kept  dry.  Ou  the  matter  of  a  retail  business,  we  should  advise  you  to 
put  yourself  in  communication  with  one  or  other  of  the  large  stock  houses. 

C.  O’Malley. — Most  of  the  matt  surface  opal  glass  now  in  the  market  is 
grained  by  the  '‘sand  blast”  method.  You  can,  of  course,  still  get  the  hand- 
ground  by  ordering  it  specially  from  any  of  the  dealers.  You  can  also  grind 
it  yourself  in  the  following  manner: — Take  some  graining  sand,  such  as  used 
by  lithographers,  or  some  emery  powder,  and  sprinkle  it  on  the  opal  with  a 
little  water ;  then  take  a  small  piece  of  thick  plate  glass  as  a  muller,  and 
grind  with  a_circular  motion  until  an  even  and  uniform  surface  is  obtained, 

- 4 - 

With  this  number  we  give  a  group  of  such  members  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  at  Birmingham  as  were  present  at  the  closing  scene  on  Saturday, 
July  28.  It  is  taken  by  Mr.  John  Collier,  Birmingham.  Next  week  we 
shall  issue  a  key  to  the  'group. 

Photographic  Club. — August  29,  1388. — Subject,  The  Keeping  Qualities  of  ; 
Gelatine  Plates.  Saturday  outing  at  Chingford. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  next  monthly  technical 
meeting  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  August  28,  at  eight  p.m. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. — The  subject  for 
discussion  on  the  30th  instant  will  be  Lantern  Condensers. 

North  London  Photographic  Society. — On  Saturday  next,  the  25th  j 
instant,  the  outing  will  be  at  Waltham,  for  the  Abbey  and  Ckeshunt.  Trains 
from  Liverpool-street  at  a  quarter  past  two  and  a  quarter  to  three. 

Erratum. — We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Adcock  for  directing  our  attention  to 
a  serious  error  in  last  week’s  Journal,  page  519,  article  by  W.  P.  Riley, 
Pizzighelli’s  Platina  Direct  Printing  Paper: — “When  prints  are  done  put 
into  solution  ‘ten  ounces’  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  seventy  ounces  of  water.” — 
For  “ten  ounces”  read  “one  ounce,” 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  TO  BE  COPIED. 
iVE  do  not  think  that  to  many  people  anything  on  earth  is 
leld  dearer  than  some  old  photograph,  devoid  of  artistic  merit, 
jut  faithfully  portraying  the  lineaments  of  some  departed 
lear  one.  It  is  of  untold  value ;  once  lost,  nothing  could 
•eplace  it,  and  there  can  scarcely  be  a  photographer  of  any 
ixperience  who  has  not,  at  one  time  or  another,  had  such  a 
jicture  brought  to  him  by  a  sorrowing  friend  or  relative,  with 
;earful  entreaties  to  “be  careful  with  it,”  and  to  reproduce  it 
is  faithfully  as  possible.  And  yet  to  what  risks  it  is  often 
mbjected  the  bereaved  owner  little  knows.  Certain  disasters 
n  connexion  with  this  kind  of  work  having  occurred  within 
:he  range  of  our  own  personal  knowledge,  we  have  thought  it 
svould  be  by  no  means  inopportune  to  draw  attention  to  some 
)f  the  dangers  that  may  befall  such  treasured  relics,  even 
where  every  care  is  taken. 

We  are  too  apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that  a  generation  of 
photographers  has  arisen  who  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  all 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  collodion  and  Daguerreotype 
processes ;  they  would,  perhaps,  know  an  example  when  they  saw 
[it,  but  that  would  be  all.  Of  its  particular  peculiarities,  as  they 
had  never  been  brought  into  contact  with  one,  they  would  have  no 
knowledge.  That  this  is  so  with  professional- photographers  is 
in  some  cases  true,  and  far  more  is  it  with  the  lady  assistants 
that  they,  as  well  as  the  older  hands,  necessarily  leave  so  much 
to.  We  have  had  personal  cognisance  of  more  than  one  actually 
painful  incident  in  this  connexion,  and,  as  to  be  forewarned  is  to 
be  forearmed,  we  believe  we  shall  be  performing  a  work  of  real 
usefulness  in  thus  drawing  attention  to  them.  We  believe 
that  it  would  even  be  wise  for  every  photographer  to  have  a 
small  code  of  instructions  drawn  up,  calling  attention  to  these 
matters. 

To  particularise.  The  first  incident  that  we  have  known  of 
occurred,  fortunately,  after  the  picture  in  question  had  been 
copied.  It  was  taken  to  the  young  lady  who  had  charge,  that 
she  might  replace  it  in  its  case.  She  brought  it  to  her 
employer  with  the  remark  that  “  she  could  not  get  it  clean 
however  she  rubbed  it.”  She  had  been  some  years  at  her  work, 
but  never  before  had  handled  a  Daguerreotype,  and  in  this  case 
had  rubbed  the  image  completely  away,  leaving  nothing  behind 
but  a  silvered  surface,  owing  to  her  urgent  sense  of  cleanliness. 
We  may  be  sure  that  that  employer  took  steps  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  any  similar  contretemps ,  but  first  there  was  one 
picture  less  in  the  world.  A  Daguerreotype  was  once  brought 
to  us  for  advising  upon  which  had  been  damaged  by  a  skilled 
photographer  accustomed  to  such  work.  In  removing  the 
glass,  preparatory  to  copying,  he  found  so  much  difficulty  that 
he  inserted  the  point  of  his  penknife,  and  prized  it  away.  In 


so  doing  the  glass  broke  and  injured  the  delicate  surface  "f  the 
image.  Old  hand  as  he  was,  this  gentleman  was  ignorant  <>f 
the  fact  that  in  some  instances,  where  absolute  safety  from 
atmospheric  influences  was  desired,  the  metal  plate  and  the 
glass  were  cemented  together  by  Canada  balsam.  It  was  so  in 
this  case.  To  remove  the  glass  would  be  as  difficult  aln 
splitting  a  sheet  of  glass  in  two. 

The  stock  type  of  photographs  usually  taken  to  be  copied, 
however,  undoubtedly  consists  of  the  old  collodion  positive  in 
its  various  forms — plain  photograph  ;  alabastrine  photograph  ; 
tintype;  on  glass,  colourless  or  claret  colour;  backed  with 
black  varnish  or  velvet;  varnished  with  a  strong  hard  coating, 
or  with  one  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  a  protection,  as  the 
alabastrines  often  were  ;  or  not  varnished  at  all ;  of  which  last 
two  kinds  of  picture  very  many  used  to  be  sent  out.  X«»w 
here  at  once,  to  the  hand  unfamiliar  with  such  work,  we  sci 
pitfall  after  pitfall  spread  forth. 

We  were  told  once  of  a  case  where  it  was  the  constant 
custom  of  the  photographer,  when  an  old  positive  was  brought 
to  him,  to  remove  the  black  varnish,  so  as  to  get  a  negative 
that  would  print  non-reversed,  the  “likeness’’  invariably  being 
better  under  such  conditions.  On  one  occasion  the  copying 
was  undertaken  by  a  young  operator — a  really  clever  portraitist, 
but  who  had  never  before  been  brought  into  contact  with  this 
kind  of  work.  Removing  the  positive  from  the  case  and  fitting', 
he  likewise  industriously  scraped  away  at  the  black  varnish, 
just  as  he  had  seen  his  principal  do:  the  result  was  complete 
effacement  of  the  portrait.  It  had  been  blackened  up  in  the 
collodion  side,  and  picture,  varnish,  and  all  were  rem  ived. 
This  operator,  doubtlessly,  would  never  do  the  like  again  ;  but 
some  one  had  to  suffer  for  him  to  gain  experience. 

Again,  we  were  referred  to,  quite  recently,  to  suggest  a 
remedy,  if  possible,  for  several  glass  positives  upon  which  some 
strange  dark  marks  had  made  their  appearance  after  copying. 
A  short  inspection  showed  that  these  positives  had,  after  the 
manner  much  adopted  by  some  workers,  received  a  <  ting  of 
varnish  that  dried  quite  matt  in  the  whites,  and  so  was  of  little 
protective  value  against  friction.  The  positives  had  been  put 
in  a  frame  with  velvet  backing  instead  of  black  varnish,  and 
the  fitter  had  used  sufficient  pressure,  while  securing  the  gDss 
picture  tight  into  its  place,  to  abrade  the  lights,  which  then 
exhibited  dark  stains.  One  of  these  pictures  we  shrewdlj 
suspect  had  been  rubbed  before  framing,  and  this  might  easily 
be  done,  and  no  one  be  the  wiser. 

We  will  conclude  our  list  of  disasters  by  noting  an  accident 
that  occurred  not  in  the  hands  of  a  photographer  (though  the 
incident  might  equally  well  have  happened  to  one).  A  valuable 
ivory  miniature  was  sent  through  the  post  to  a  designer  of  house 
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decorations,  to  have  a  sketch  for  a  frame  made.  The  sketch 
was  made,  letter  of  instructions  written  and  copied,  and  the 
whole  sent  by  registered  letter  to  the  owner.  When  it  was 
opened  the  miniature  was  ruined ;  it  adhered  over  its  whole 
surface  to  the  tissue  paper  enclosing  it.  The  explanation  was 
simple  :  the  letter  was,  when  being  copied,  made  damper  than 
usual,  the  tissue  paper  received  a  portion  of  the  moisture, 
sufficiently  so  to  cause  it  to  soften  the  gum  which  is  so  freely 
used  in  miniatures,  and,  in  consequence,  all  adhered  together, 
and,  when  dry,  refused  to  separate. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  so  simple  a  matter  as  the  copying  of 
an  old,  intrinsically  valueless  photograph,  or  miniature,  is 
fraught  with  danger,  and  in  conclusion  we  cannot  but  again 
express  our  opinion  that  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  such 
eventualities,  all  who  consent  to  undertake  such  copying  should 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  their 
charges,  and,  above  all,  should  give  special  instructions  con¬ 
cerning  them  to  any,  other  than  themselves,  to  whose  charge 
they  may  be  temporarily  entrusted. 

— — — ♦ - 

STRIPPING  OLD  NEGATIVE  FILMS. 

Sensitive  films,  whether  “  stripping  ”  or  otherwise,  arc  now 
so  completely  “  articles  of  commerce,”  that  when  it  is  re¬ 
quired  to  make  negatives  that  may  be  printed  from  either  side, 
not  the  slightest  difficulty  need  be  experienced.  But  it  may 
happen  that  occasion  arises,  as  in  an  instance  that  came  under 
our  notice  a  short  time  ago,  to  use  old  or  already  existing 
negatives  for  the  production  of  reverse  impressions,  or  for  other 
reasons  it  may  be  deemed  desirable  to  strip  the  films  from  the 
glass  if  the  operation  be  feasible  and  safe. 

Hitherto,  though  by  no  means  impossible,  the  process  of 
stripping  ordinary  gelatine  films  has  not  been  considered  either 
practically  feasible,  or,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
uniformly  and  reasonably  safe.  Moreover,  the  methods  recom¬ 
mended  have  possessed  the  drawbacks  of  being  unnecessarily 
troublesome,  or  else  dangerous  or  unpleasant  in  operation. 

For  instance,  take  Plener’s  method  with  hydrofluoric  acid — 
undoubtedly  the  best  so  far  as  stripping  goes ;  here  we  are 
compelled  to  use  a  liquid  which  in  its  concentrated  form 
requires  the  utmost  care  and  circumspection  in  its  use  and 
handling,  and  even  in  the  dilute  condition  is  not  to  be  trusted 
in  the  hands  of  incompetent,  careless,  or  ignorant  assistants,  as 
the  vapour  is  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  to  health, 
besides  causing  serious  havoc  by  its  corrosive  action  upon  glass, 
metal,  and  other  articles.  In  fact,  hydrofluoric  acid  is,  perhaps, 
the  last  reagent  that  ought  to  be  admitted  under  the  same  roof 
with  valuable  photographic  lenses,  or  other  optical  instruments. 
We  were  witness  once  of  the  damage  done  by  the  leakage  of  a 
carboy  of  “spirits  of  salts”  in  the  sanctum  of  a  veterinary 
surgeon  who  took  extreme  pride  in  the  condition  of  his 
numerous  instruments,  and  the  metamorphosis  that  took  place 
in  their  appearance  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  was  something 
to  be  remembered  ;  but  in  the  case  of  lenses  the  result  would 
be  their  utter  ruin. 

We  have,  however,  recently  removed  a  large  number  of 
negative  films,  some  of  them  as  much  as  seven  years  old,  and 
all  taken  upon  ordinary  commercial  plates  of  various  brands, 
without  any  special  preparation  for  stripping.  In  no  single 
case  did  we  experience  the  slightest  difficulty,  either  from  the 
age  of  the  negative  or  the  peculiarities  of  manufacture,  pro¬ 
vided  the  conditions  were  strictly  adhered  to,  and  the  process 
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adopted  wras,  if  anything,  simpler  than  that  necessary  with  tli 
commercial  “  strippers.” 

The  first  care  is  in  the  preparation  of  the  negative  ft! 
stripping ;  this  is  necessary  whether  it  be  an  old  one  or  one  t 
be  stripped  immediately  after  development.  In  the  latter  cas< 
after  fixing,  washing,  clearing,  and,  in  fact,  doing  all  that  i 
ordinarily  necessary,  it  is  to  be  immersed  for  a  fewr  minutes 
the  exact  time  is  immaterial — in  a  five-grain  solution  of  climm 
alum,  again  washed  and  preferably  dried.  The  latter  j.re 
caution  gives  greater  hardness  to  the  gelatine,  and  facilitate 
the  stripping  by  permitting  the  use  of  a  stronger  acid  bath  t 
loosen  it  from  the  glass,  but  if  time  be  an  object  the  first  dry  in; 
may  be  dispensed  with. 

A  negative  that  has  been  developed  some  time,  especially  i, 
finished  off  with  alum,  scarcely  needs  the  additional  chronu 
alum  bath,  but  it  is  none  the  worse  for  it.  It  should,  however 
be  first  immersed  for  some  minutes  in  dilute  ammonia— om 
part  of  ammonia  to  ten  of  water — and  after  soaking  be  carefulh 
rubbed  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool,  saturated  with  the  sam< 
solution,  until  water  flows  quite  evenly  over  its  surface.  Lc 
it  then  be  wrashed  free  of  alkali,  and  treated  with  chrome  alun 
if  desired,  but  it  is  quite  needless  to  dry  it. 

The  acid  bath  may  consist  of  citric,  sulphuric,  acetic,  hydro 
chloric,  or,  indeed,  almost  any  acid,  if  due  care  be  taken  in  tlu 
case  of  the  stronger  acids  to  employ  them  in  a  sufficient!} 
dilute  condition  to  avoid  injury  to  the  film.  Citric  acid  if 
perhaps  the  best,  as  with  a  maximum  of  loosening  power  it 
possesses  practically  no  dangerous  properties  if  the  film  has 
been  previously  properly  hardened.  If  this  is  neglected  or  not 
duly  performed  the  acid  bath  will  in  all  probability  set  up  more 
or  less  serious  frilling  or  blistering,  and  give  a  great  deal  o) 
trouble,  if  it  do  not  ruin  the  negative.  Twenty  grains  oi 
citric  acid,  or  ten  minims  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  ounce  o; 
water,  will  prove  a  useful  strength. 

The  negative  is  plunged  into  this  solution  and  left  to  soak 
until,  upon  trying  one  of  the  corners,  the  film  leaves  ti  e  glasf 
easily.  In  doing  this,  turn  the  corner  over,  and  slide  or  roll 
the  film  upon  itself  with  the  ball  of  the  finger  thoroughly 
wetted  with  the  acidulated  water.  When  it  comes  away  from 
the  glass  freely  the  acid  has  acted  sufficiently,  but  a  longeii 
application  does  no  harm,  unless  the  gelatine  has  not  beer 
thoroughly  hardened  by  drying  after  the  alum.  The  film 
must  be  well  washed  for  a  few  minutes  before  stripping. 

The  method  of  .conducting  the  next  operation  will  depent 
upon  the  purpose  to  which  the  stripped  film  is  to  be  put,  o 
the  character  of  the  final  supjport.  It  may  be  made  into, 
a  paper  negative  to  be  oiled  or  not  in  the  ordinary  way ;  it 
may  be  backed  with  transparent  gelatine,  or  other  thin 
medium ;  or  it  may  be  only  temporarily''  transferred  to  paper 
to  be  retransferred  to  glass  or  other  support  at  some  future) 
time. 

For  the  first  purpose  we  require  in  the  first  place  a  suitable 
paper  of  even  texture,  and  as  free  from  grain  as  possible, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  sufficiently  porous  to  allow 
oil  or  wax  to  penetrate  its  pores  and  render  it  translucent. 
Such  paper  can  be  readily  obtained  at  most  of  the  photographic 
stock  houses.  If  the  paper  support  is  only  to  be  temporary, 
any  ordinarily  smooth  paper,  preferably  a  “  printing  ”  paper, 
will  suffice. 

To  prepare  the  paper  for  stripping  it  is  necessary  to  apply 
to  it  a  tolerably  even  layer  of  gelatine.  This  is  not  by  any 
means  a  difficult  matter,  but  such  paper  can  be  obtained  com¬ 
mercially  if  the  trouble  be  objected  to.  We  have  successfully 
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used  such  a  paper,  specially  made  by  Messrs.  Mawson  &  Swan, 
for  stripping  collodion  negatives,  and  find  it  answers  equally 
well  for  gelatine.  The  gelatine  should  be  perfectly  soluble,  as 
then  it  leaves  the  negative  free  to  be  retransferred  if  so 
desired.  If  the  paper  is  intended  to  be  the  final  support,  it  is 
possible  that  single-transfer  carbon  printing  paper  would 
answer  if  its  texture  were  even  enough. 

If  the  photographer  decide  to  gelatinise  his  own  paper,  we 
should  advise  him  to  select  one  of  Nelson’s  “photographic” 
gelatines,  either  No.  1  or  No.  2,  and  to  dissolve  it  at  the  rate 
of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  gelatine  to  the  pint  of  water,  and  to 
filter,  hot,  through  a  bag  of  twilled  calico  with  the  dressing 
removed.  By  using  the  gelatine  strong  it  sinks  less  into  the 
paper,  which  consequently  is  more  thoroughly  permeated  by  any 
material  afterwards  applied  to  render  it  translucent ;  the 
gelatine  is  more  easily  applied  and  dries  more  rapidly  and 
evenly.  A  small  quantity  of  sugar  or  glycerine  may  be  added 
to  render  the  stripped  negative  more  pliable  and  less  liable  to 
crack,  but  this  must  not  be  overdone. 

The  filtered  gelatine  is  poured  into  a  flat  dish,  and  paper,  cut 
to  suitable  sizes,  floated  on  its  surface  for  twenty  to  forty 
seconds  ;  it  is  then  expeditiously  but  steadily  raised  by  one 
corner  and  quickly  laid,  gelatine  side  uppermost,  on  a  levelled 
sheet  of  glass  until  it  has  “  set,”  when  it  is  hung  up  to  dry  in 
a  current  of  air  free  from  dust.  If  the  paper  pucker  and  be¬ 
come  uneven  after  removal  from  the  gelatine,  it  is  either  quite 
unsuited  to  the  purpose  or  it  has  not  been  floated  long  enough. 

Or  the  following  plan  will  be  found  useful,  especially  when 
large  sheets  are  required  : — Fold  up  the  four  edges  to  the  depth 
of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  so  as  to  form  a  shallow  dish,  and  fix  the 
corners  with  a  touch  of  sealing  wax.  Lay  the  dish  so  formed 
upon  a  levelled  slab  of  glass  or  slate,  and  pour  into  it  a  mea¬ 
sured  quantity  of  the  hot  gelatine  solution,  allowing  one  fluid 
ounce  to  each  fifteen  or  twenty  square  inches  of  surface, 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  layer  required. 

When  it  is  required  to  strip  a  film,  the  paper,  cut  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  larger  than  the  negative  each  way,  is  immersed 
in  a  dish  of  clean  cold  water  until  perfectly  limp  and  thoroughly 
swelled.  The  negative,  treated  as  already  described  and  well 
washed  after  removal  from  the  acid  bath,  is  then  placed  in  the 
same  dish  or  basin  as  the  transfer  paper,  and  the  two  surfaces 
brought  together  under  water.  If  this  be  properly  done  there 
will  be  no  necessity  to  use  the  squeegee,  though  the  latter  is 
always  preferable.  The  negative  is  laid  face  uppermost  in  the 
vessel  of  water,  and  the  transfer  paper  floated  over  it  face 
downwards  but  not  touching,  care  being  taken  that  no  air 
bubbles  are  attached  to  the  under  side.  If  now  the  two 
opposite  corners  of  one  end  of  the  sheet  of  paper  be  brought 
accurately  into  position  in  contact  with  the  corresponding 
corners  of  the  negative,  and  pinched  together  with  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  of  either  hand,  the  two  surfaces  when  slowly 
lifted  from  the  water  will  fall  into  perfect  contact,  and  require 
only  to  be  smoothed  down  with  the  squeegee  or  hand  to  remove 
as  much  water  as  possible,  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  blotting 
paper  and  a  sheet  of  waterproof  cloth  intervening  to  prevent 
injury.  This  done,  the  negative  is  placed  in  any  situation  to 
dry  spontaneously. 

When  apparently  dry,  but  not  “  bone  dry,”  cut  round  the 
sides  of  the  negative  at  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the 
edge  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  raise  one  of  the  strips  so  separated 
with  the  point  of  the  knife,  and  see  if  it  will  strip  readily. 
Turn  it  back  upon  itself,  bringing  the  thumb  and  finger  as  near 
the  surface  of  the  plate  as  possible,  and  pull  steadily ;  some 


force  may  have  to  be  exerted,  but  if  the  pull  be  steady  and 
even  and  the  film  “strip”  regularly,  all  is  right.  If  it  refuse 
to  strip,  the  paper  and  negative  are  too  dry  ;  if  the  negative 
pucker  and  seem  to  loosen  from  the  paper,  the  reverse  is  tin- 
case,  and  the  necessary  steps  must  be  taken.  A  good  plan  to 
ensure  proper  conditions  is  to  thoroughly  dry  the  plate  by  gently 
warming  it  when  apparently  dry,  and  to  then  flood  it  with 
methylated  alcohol  and  allow  this  to  dry  off  again  until  no 
visible  traces  of  moisture  remain.  The  water  left  by  the  alcohol 
will  supply  the  necessary  amount  of  moisture  to  ensure  easv 
stripping.  In  all  cases,  however,  sec  that  the  conditions  are 
right  by  pulling  off  one  of  the  side  strips  before  removing  the 
negative  itself. 

If  the  slight  amount  of  moisture  left  in  the  paper  cause  it  to 
cockle  in  drying  or  to  adhere  if  placed  in  a  portfolio,  squeegee  it 
when  stripped  on  to  a  sheet  of  glass  rubbed  with  French  chalk. 
When  dry  it  will  leave  of  its  own  accord  in  a  perfectlv  flat 
condition. 

The  remaining  processes  must  be  reserved  for  another  article. 
- - - 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Professor  Gairdner,  in  his  address  on  The  Physician  as  a 
Naturalist,  stated  that  it  would  be  readily  admitted  that  a  systematic 
instruction  in  physics  should  be  an  essential  part  of  an  education 
with  a  view  to  the  medical  profession.  lie  was  persuaded  that  in  a 
very  few  years  the  physical  laboratory  will  become  an  absolutely 
essential  preliminary  step  in  the  education  of  the  physician  of  the 
future,  and  that  those  who  have  not  undergone  this  training  will  be 
hopelessly  distanced  in  the  race.  May  it  not  be  permitted  to  add  to 
the  list  of  desirable  subjects  practical  photography  p  As  a  means  of 
registering  remarkable  phases  of  disease  or  quickly  altering  growths, 
not  to  speak  of  its  use  in  obtaining  reliable  representations  of  micro¬ 
scopic  life,  its  practical  value  in  medicine,  considerable  as  it  is,  i.s 
capable  of  considerable  extension.  A  photographic  outfit  should  form 
part  of  the  recognised  requirements  of  hospital  practice. 


Apropos  of  the  fitting  up  of  a  home-made  barometer,  it  may  Ire 
pointed  out  that  the  purity  of  the  mercury  is  a  matter  of  some  con¬ 
sequence,  if  only  in  the  separation  of  undissolved  impurities.  Theru 
are  two  common  modes  of  filtering  mercury  ;  one  consists  in  pressing 
it  through  washleather  and  the  other  iu  allowing  it  to  run  through  a 
very  small  aperture.  The  latter  is  the  simpler,  and  is  carried  out  by- 
folding  a  small  piece  of  writing  paper  just  as  an  ordinary  porous 
filter ;  but  for  the  mercury  purification  it  is  necessary  to  pierce  a  small 
hole  by  passing  a  fine  needle  through  the  apex  of  the  cone.  If  mer¬ 
cury  be  then  placed  therein,  it  will  run  slowly  through  the  minute 
hole  and  emerge  quite  brilliant  and  free  from  scum.  A  foreign  writer 
proposes  to  purify  mercury  from  lead,  See.,  by  passing  a  continuous 
current  of  air  through  it  for  some  time. 


We  called  attention  a  little  while  ago  to  a  paper  by  V.  Meyer  upon 
the  spontaneous  explosion  of  chloride  of  nitrogen  under  the  influence 
of  sunlight.  A  writer  in  the  American  Chemical  Journal,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Mallet,  states  his  belief  that  a  similar  action  takes  place  with  iodide 
of  nitrogen,  and  he  narrates  a  personal  experience  he  had  with  the 
latter  substance.  In  one  case  he  took  a  beaker  of  water  containing 
some  of  the  compound  to  the  window  to  examine  it,  when  it  imme¬ 
diately  exploded.  In  another  the  direct  sunlight  streamed  on  to  the 
table  where  the  experimenter  was  working, and  Mr.  Mallet  believed  that 
the  sun’s  rays  were  again  the  initial  cause  of  the  explosion.  The 
matter  is,  perhaps,  one  of  hypothetical  interest  only,  seeing  that 
photography  requires  less  sensitive  materials  than  chlorides  and 
iodides  of  nitrogen  to  work  with  under  existing  conditions. 


We  have  so  often  been  promised  cheap  aluminium  for  our  lens 
mounts  and  other  purposes  where  light  and  stiong  metal  work  is 
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required,  that  it  is  excusable  to  lie  a  little  sceptical  in  regaid  to 
further  announcements.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  a  company 
has  been  formed  to  work  Castn'er’s  process— the  Aluminium  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited.  Some  two  years  ago  trial  works  at  Lambeth  showed 
the  practical  utility  of  the  method,  and  about  the  commencement 
of  this  month  the  works  at  Oldbury,  near  Birmingham,  came  into 
successful  operation.  _ 


The  first  great  improvement  is  in  the  production  of  the  necessary 
sodium  from  caustic  soda.  This  is  done  by  the  action  of  carbide  of 
iron  at  a  temperature  of  800°  instead  of  15003,  as  in  the  old  process. 
The  improvements  are  such  that  whilst  sodium  formerly  cost  six 
shillings  per  pound  it  is  now  produced  at  about  ninepence.  A 
further  important  advantage  should  follow  this  cheapening,  namely, 
the  production  of  magnesium  metal  at  a  reduced  price. 


It  is  anticipated  by  the  makers  that  the  parts  of  all  such  instruments 
as  photographic  lenses,  microscopes,  spectroscopes,  and  other  scientific 
instruments  now  made  of  brass,  will  be  constructed  of  aluminium. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  similar  expectations,  hitherto  not 
realised,  were  expressed  with  regard  to  the  use  of  this  metal  in 
connexion  with  the  Cowles  electric  process  for  its  production  which 
has  been  in  active  operation  for  some  time. 


The  marvels  of  delicate  reactions  exhibited  by  certain  chemicals  and 
reagents  have  been  entirely  outdone  lately  by  Ur.  G.  Gore,  who,  by 
means  of  a  simple  voltaic  arrangement,  can  show  the  effects  of 
changes  so  extraordinarily  minute  as  one  part  of  chlorine  in  seventeen 
thousand  millions  of  water.  He  takes  two  small  glass  cups  con¬ 
taining  distilled  water ;  he  then  simultaneously  immerses  in  each  a 
small  voltaic  couple  composed  of  either  unamalgamated  magnesium 
or  zinc  with  platinum.  lie  opposes  the  currents  of  the  two  couples 
to  each  other  through  a  sufficiently  sensitive  galvanometer,  so  that 
they  balance  each  other  and  the  needle  does  not  move.  If  now  the 
end  of  a  slender  glass  rod,  dipped  into  a  very  weak  aqueous  solution 
of  either  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  into 
the  water  of  one  of  the  cups,  the  voltaic  balance  is  at  once  upset  and 
is  indicated  by  movements  of  the  needle,  which,  if  needed,  may  be 
shown  to  a  large  audience.  According  to  the  substance  employed  for 
the  couple  additions  of  from  1  in  3,100,000,000  to  17,612,000,000 
were  sensibly  indicated.  It  might  be  found  that  this  little  apparatus 
might  give  positive  proof  of  certain  theoretical  dicta  with  regard  to 
the  alteration  in  the  haloid  silver  salts  under  the  action  of  light. 


I  r  is  known  by  experts  that  the  ordinary  chloride  of  platinum  is  a 
chloroplatinate,  and  the  neutral  chloride  cannot  be  obtained  from  it  by 
merely  raising  its  temperature.  Some  time  ago,  however,  a  neutral 
salt  was  prepared  by  other  means,  and  now  TVI.  Engel,  in  the  Bulletin 
de  la  Socicte  Chimique,  has  described  another  easy  mode.  A  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  Ordinary  chloride  is  made  and  the  oxide  of  platinum  “  pre¬ 
pared  by  Fremy’s  method”  added  to  neutralisation  of  the  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid.  The  filtered  liquid  deposits,  on  evaporation,  beautiful 
crystals  of  Pt  Cl4,  4  IE  O,  permanent  in  the  air  ard  not  at  all  de¬ 
liquescent  like  the  ordinary  chloride.  As  might  be  expected  from  its 
own  deliquescence,  the  new  chloride  is  very  much  less  soluble  in 
water  than  the  ordinary  chloroplatinate. 

- ♦ - 

ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

Tiie  tendency  of  recent  letters  and  communications  rather  suggests 
the  .probability  of  a  drifting  into  polemics  on  art  and  on  amateurs. 
“  F.  B.”  falls  foul  of  Mr.  Enoch  Root’s  remarks  at  the  Minneapolis 
Convention  and  stumbles  in  his  haste,  denying  the  possession  of 
certain  powers  in  a  photograph  so  as  to  contradict  Mr.  Root,  when 
if  he  had  read  carefully  he  would  have  found  that  the  latter  only 
predicates  a  particular  result  when  these  certain  powers  are  granted. 
“The  principal  power  of  the  latter”  (a  painting)  “consists  in  colour  and 
depends  chiefly  on  the  painter’s  sense  of  colour,”  See.  I  would  remark 
that  “  F.  B.”  seems  to  consider  the  art  faculty  to  be  centred  in  the 


painter,  the  sculptor  and  the  engraver  are  left  out  in  the  cold  by  him, 
which  is  absurd.  I  do  not  want  to  take  purt  in  a  fruitless  discussion 
on  art  versus  photography,  but  it  may  be  worth  while  noticing  that 
this  writer,  like  the  rest,  would  appear  to  be  willing  to  grant  that  a 
photograph  would  be  all  the  better  by  being  executed  by  one  of 
artistic  knowledge  and  training,  but  though  so  improved,  would,  never¬ 
theless,  not  be  artistic.  The  amateur  question  is  looked  upon  as  the 
more  serious,  judging  from  the  amount  of  correspondence  it  begets, 
and  the  force  of  the  language  employed  to  defend  the  views  of  the 
several  exponents.  We  must  never  forget  that  to  amateurs  the  science 
of  photography  owes  all,  or  nearly  all,  its  leading  features:  they 
have  given  freely,  and  they  have  asked  little  in  return.  I  take  it 
that  the  real  bone  of  contention  is  the  photographer  who  desires  to 
pose  among  friends  and  acquaintances  as  an  amateur,  but  who  yet 
endeavours  to  earn  an  honest  penny  by  selling  his  products  ostensibly 
to  cover  his  expenses.  If  he  does  good  work  his  prints  are  worth 
paying  for,  and  the  professional  would  not  be  hurt  any  more  than  if 
the  man  put  a  sign  over  his  door  and  professed  to  photograph  pro¬ 
fessionally.  The  price  obtained  by  photographers  is  by  no  means 
always  a  criterion  of  the  excellence  of  his  work,  but  in  a  general  way 
the  man  who  gets  a  guinea  when  his  neighbour  asks  but  five  shillings 
supplies  far  better  value  than  the  latter.  I  make  this  remark  to  lead 
up  to  the  contention  that,  as  there  are  good  and  bad  (a  great  many 
more  of  the  latter)  professional  photographers,  so  will  there  be  among 
amateurs.  Few  possess  the  natural  abilities  to  shine;  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  that  few  have  time  and  money  to  enable  them  to  succeed 
in  taking  uniformly  good  pictures.  If  any  one  with  a  huudred  pounds 
in  his  pocket  and  a  few  months  practice  can  do  work  equal  to  our  best 
professional  photographers,  the  sooner  the  latter  give  up  their  pro¬ 
fession  and  take  to  something  else  before  it  is  forced  upon  them,  the 
better  for  their  peace  of  mind.  As  to  the  ranks  of  mediocrity  which 
in  the  early  days  of  the  art  was  largely  made  up  of  men  who  had 
failed  in  all  sorts  of  businesses,  and  after  a  couple  of  days  practice  took 
up  photography  as  a  last  resource,  why  should  they  close  their  doors 
to  others  with  as  much  right  as  they  to  practice  photography  for 
profit  ?  No,  it  is  the  false  pretence  that  causes  all  the  irritation  I  do 
believe. 

Most  readers  of  this  Journal  will  join  in  the  Editor’s  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  apparently  absurd,  mean,  and  pettifogging  system  of  the 
Inland  Revenue  officials  in  regard  to  the  storage  and  sale  of  methy¬ 
lated  spirit.  But  after  all  they  are  human  beings,  and  we  must  make 
some  allowances  for  them.  We  must  not  be  too  surprised  at  this 
stringency  of  their  rules  when  we  remember  the  lengths  some  poor 
creatures  will  go  to  in  the  effort  to  get  on  the  way  to  intoxication  at 
a  cheap  rate.  It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  since  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  use  of  ether  as  an  intoxicant,  while  some  twenty  or  twenty - 
five  years  ago  methylated  spirit  was  openly  sold,  flavoured  in  such  a 
way  as  to  disguise  most  of  its  nauseous  flavour,  under  the  name  of 
“  Brandee,”  “  Gindee,”  &c.,  professedly  as  a  medicine,  but  really  as  a 
stimulant,  and  as  such  it  Was  purchased.  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  this  was  the  first  occasion  when  coercive  measures  in  regard  to 
methylated  spirit  were  found  necessary  by  the  Inland  Revenue 

officers.  f 

I  was  never  more  struck  than  I  was  when  reading  Mr.  Bothamley  s 
paper  on  orthochromatic  photography,  with  the  desirability  of 
describing  the  composition  of  a  developing  solution  a3  so  many  grains 
or  minims  of  the  respective  components  per  ounce  of  water.  How 
immeasurably  superior  to  the  almost  universal  plan  of  describing  the 
composition  as  so  many  parts  of  this,  that,  and  the  other  solution, 
each  of  which  has  to  be  described,  and  its  strength  given.  What 
could  be  simpler  than  “  a  developer  which  contained  in  each  fluid 
ounce  two  grains  of  pyro,  one  grain  of  ammonium  bromide,  and  three 
minims  of  liquor  ammonia  ?”  One  is  almost  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  ordinary  plan  is  adopted  either  to  give  a  fictitious  importance 
to  a  simple  statement,  or  else  because  of  the  inability  of  the  narrator 
to  do  such  a  simple  sum  in  arithmetic  as  is  required  to  bring  his 
practice  into  simple  formula.  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  the  lattei 
belief  after  reading  some  instructions  by  Mr.  Montefiore,  in  the  use 
of  hydroquinone,  as  given  on  page  440  of  this  Journal.  vVe  have 
the  usual  ABO  solutions,  with  half  an  ounce  of  this,  and  five  ounces 
of  the  other,  and  so  on,  which,  worked  out,  would  give  about  seventeen 
grains  of  potash  to  one  of  pyro ;  but  when  the  solutions  are  to  e 
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kept  apart,  the  working  proportions  come  to  twelve  to  one  only, 
while  the  strength  per  ounce  of  the  hydroquinone  is  considerably 
increased.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  the  makers  of  plates  in  their 
instructions  will  not  carry  out  the  proper  system  of  description.  (I 
only  know  of  one  maker  who  does  it,  and  he  sends  out  excellent 
plates.)  The  whole  method  is  so  ridiculous,  so  calculated  for  childish 
readers,  as  to  become  positively  irritating,  and  I  for  one  shall  not 
lose  an  opportunity  of  showing  up  its  absurdity. 

Prof.  Stebbing’s  account  of  M.  Mennons’s  treatment  of  gelatine 
plates,  whereby  they  may  he  developed  in  hot  water,  is  naturally 
very  interesting,  hut  judging  from  my  own  experience  of  plates,  there 
would  he  many  cases  where  it  would  not  succeed.  Fortunately 
severe  frilling  is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence  now  if  we  bring  to 
mind  the  plates  we  had  half  a  dozen  years  ago.  But  that  it  is  by  no 
means  an  extinct  evil  most  photographers  know.  I  know  of  a  very 
aggravated  case  that  recently  occurred  when  using  plates  of  a  well- 
known  and  costly  brand.  The  photographer  using  them,  knowing 
the  make  well,  did  not  thoroughly  test  them  on  this  point  before  use. 
The  consequence  was  that  when  he  lifted  his  negatives  from  the 
washing  trough  the  films  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  them  were  hanging  all 
round  the  glass.  I  consider  that  makers  who  are  sending  out  such 
plates  direct  to  the  users  should  inform  them  when  they  are  so  liable 
to  frill,  or  else  not  send  them  out  at  all.  Fb.ee  Lance. 

— - 4* - 

GLASGOW.— II. 

The  Exhibition  (Second  Notice). 

(By  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Many  years  ago,  F.  Boissonas,  of  Geneva,  made  a  high  reputation  on 
account  of  the  effective  manner  in  which  he  took  portraits  of  children. 
It  was  in  the  collodion  days,  and,  whether  owing  t©  high  skill  in 
manipulation  or  to  unusually  good  light,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
managed  to  obtain  expressions  on  the  faces  of  his  little  subjects  that 
were  perfect  studies.  In  this  Exhibition  are  to  be  found  quite  a  new 
set  of  his  pictures  of  the  same  class,  obtained  from  the  higher  vantage 
;  ground  of  very  sensitive  gelatine  plates.  Some  of  his  “  Studies  of 
I  Children  ”  are  exceedingly  fine,  and  many  intensely  comical.  The 
visitor  should  spend  a  few  minutes  with  this  artist’s  collection  of 
Stoiss  Costumes  (2024),  his  Studies  of  Children  and  Animals  (2087), 
and  some  other  “  Studies  ”  of  like  purport. 

A  frame  containing  several  portraits  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  (1934)  by 
Nadar,  shows  the  ability  of  this  artist  to  make  one  very  fine  picture 
of  the  great  actress,  and  others  which,  apart  from  the  eminence  of  the 
fair  subject,  could  not  he  held  as  ranking  above  a  decent  mediocrity. 

Wiirthle  and  Spinnhirn,  in  a  number  of  views  of  Continental 
scenery,  make  for  themselves  a  good  reputation.  Their  pictures  are 
large  and  fine  and  are  priced  moderately.  There  is  quite  a  numerous 
collection  of  the  pretty  composition  pictures  of  A.  Riston,  including 
The  Student,  The  Broken  Toe,  Out  of  Sorts,  After  the  Storm,  and 
others.  Mr.  Diston’s  pictures  appear  as  if  mounted  in  optical  contact 
with  the  covering  glass,  which,  for  the  walls  of  an  exhibition,  I  think 
is  unwise  on  account  of  a  certain  lowering  of  the  whites  by  this  treat¬ 
ment.  The  pictures  of  this  clever  artist  would  also  be  much  improved 
by  being  produced  on  a  much  larger  scale,  so  as  to  present  a  more 
imposing  appearance  when  framed  on  a  wall.  There  are  some 
subjects  which  are  best  when  rendered  on  a  rather  small  scale,  hut 
|  those  in  question  will  bear  being  much  larger,  although  excellent  as 
j  they  are. 

Norway,  from  all  that  I  can  perceive,  seems  to  be  rapidly  becoming 
one  of  the  happy  hunting  grounds  of  the  British  photographer,  hence, 
from  a  purely  educational  point  of  view,  I  would  direct  attention  to 
M.  Selmer’s  Noncegian  Costumes  (1987  and  2364)  as  being  both 
interesting  and  excellent.  These  will  show  the  intending  photo¬ 
graphic  nomad  what  he  may  expect  to  see  when,  after  crossing  the 
North  Sea  and  having  “done”  the  fiords,  he  proceeds  inland  among 
the  natives. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Norway,  some  most  attractive  views  of 
Norwegian  scenery  are  exhibited  hv  Valentine  &  Sons,  who  also 
exhibit  Houses  of  Parliament  (in  platinotype),  various  marine 
pictures,  snow  scenes,  Conway  Castle,  and  others. 

The  Harmony  in  White  of  J.  Chancellor  (2254)  is  undoubtedly  a 


fine  picture,  hut  it  would  have  been  much  finer  were  it  not  for  the 
oblique  parallelism  of  its  lines  of  composition.  This  artist  contributes 
many  photographs  of  a  high  degree  of  merit.  If  I  might  just  hint  a 
fault  in  The  Duchess,  after  Gainsborough  (2309),  it  i-  that  Mr. 
Chancellor  s  printer  has  allowed  the  vignetting  to  follow  too  closely 
the  head  of  the  figure. 

There  are  many  choice  examples  of  the  works  of  F.  M.  Sutcliffe, 
W.  II.  Geddes  &  Son,  George  Bruce,  and  G.  West  V  Son.  Jt  is 
gratifying  to  find  that  a  veteran  like  B.  J.  Sayce  still  keeps  up  with 
the  times.  His  Glimpses  in  Craven  and  other  scenes  (2202)  are 
above  the  average,  and  indicate  that  “his  hand  hath  not  forgot  its 
cunning.” 


STEREOSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

VIII. 

Stereoscopic  photography  is  very  fascinating,  but  combination 
printing  for  the  stereoscope  would  be  much  more  so  if  it  was 
properly  understood.  It  is  well  known  that  micro-photography 
and  photo-micrography  are  extremely  interesting  branches  of  our 
art  to  some,  hut  skinning  a  louse  or  dissecting  a  mouse  and  photo¬ 
graphing  the  eyelashes  of  either  will  not  suit  everybody,  neither 
will  combination  printing  for  the  stereoscope.  Some  amateurs 
desire  only  to  produce  large  single  pictures,  and  after  a  time  grow 
tired  of  that — then,  perhaps,  take  to  making  bromide  enlargements. 

It  is  quite  true,  and  may  safely  be  stated,  that  there  are  thousands 
of  amateur  photographers  to-day  who  have  never  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  combination  stereoscopic  transparancy.  This  fact  is  not 
surprising,  for  they  have  been  principally  confined  to  the  productions 
of  one  man,  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Breese,  who  undoubtedly  stood  alone 
in  this  particular  branch  of  photography.  The  method  of  their  pro¬ 
duction  was  kept  a  secret,  and  the  theory  and  principles  by  which 
such  wonderful  results  were  attained  had  been  studied  by  very  few, 
but  some  idea  of  the  appreciation  these  stereoscopic  pictures  s  cured 
may  he  imagined  from  the  fact  that  a  guinea  each  slide  was  readily 
paid,  and  it  is  said  that  a  Paris  firm  offered  Mr.  Breese  a  large  sum 
for  the  negative,  by  which  one  slide  had  been  made,  with  instructions 
to  reproduce  it. 

About  the  time  of  the  decline  in  popularity  of  the  stereoscope  Mr. 
Breese  died,  and  we  are  indebted  to  two  gentlemen,  Mr.  A.  S.  Ashley 
Oakes  and  Mr.  John  Harmer  (who  were  both,  though  at  different 
periods,  intimately  associated  with  Mr.  Breese),  for  the  publication 
of  the  modus  operandi  of  the  late  Mr.  Breese.  The  communications 
of  these  gentlemen  were  published  in  The  British  Journal  ou 
Photography  during  the  year  1878. 

A  combination  picture  may  be  described  as  one  picture  printed 
from  two  or  more  negatives,  the  simplest  form  of  which  is.  perhaps, 
a  single  landscape  printed  from  one  negative  with  the  clouds  printed - 
in  from  another  (a  cloud  negative);  this  of  course  is  a  very  common 
practice  and  resorted  to  by  nearly  all  photographers. 

But  in  the  case  of  a  stereoscopic  combination  picture,  tbe  subject 
requires  a  little  more  consideration,  or  we  might  find  upon  examina¬ 
tion  in  the  stereoscope  that  tbe  clouds  occupied  a  position  in  advance 
of  the  foreground,  or  else  too  far  in  the  distance  (see  illustration. 
Fig.  1,  article  III.,  page  276).  A  moonlight  scene  is  another  illustra¬ 
tion  of  a  combination  picture,  and  was  a  favourite  subject  with  Mr. 
Breese. 

Tbe  landscape  or  seascape  (taken  in  daylight,  of  course)  is  printed 
from  one  stereoscopic  negative,  say,  in  tbe  usual  way.  The  clouds 
are  next  printed  upon  a  second  glass  from  another  negative  (a  cloud 
negative),  but  at  such  centres  as  correspond  for  distance  when  \ieved 
in  combination  with  the  landscape  previously  printed  :  the  me  n  is 
next  printed  upon  a  third  glass  from  a  moon  negative,  me  ceut.es  of 
which  are  so  adjusted  by  the  copying  camera  as  to  suit  tbe  clouds  and 
landscape;  tbeu  all  three  glasses  are  bound  up  together,  forming  one 
picture. 

But  as  Mr.  John  Harmer  has  so  clearly  described  the  details,  I 
cannot  do  better  tliau  give  you  his  owu  words.  Mr.  Ilarmei  says  . 
“  Suppose  it  he  required  to  make  a  moonlight  effect ;  t\v o  stereoscopic 
negatives  will  he  necessary — one  a  negative  (say)  of  cloud  effects  taken 
with  the  sun  on  it ;  the  other  a  negative  of  the  moon,  its  position  on 
the  plate  corresponding  as  nearly  as  possible  with  that  of  tbe  sun  in 
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the  other.  Attention  to  this  will  save  trouble.  If  the  sun’s  light 
were  very  strong,  he  would  have  a  tolerably  clear  patch  in  the  positive 
transparency ;  if  he  were  partially  obscured,  or  his  light  weak,  as  in 
early  morning  or  late  in  the  evening,  his  limit  would  be  well  defined. 
Either  case  would  not  involve  much  trouble — the  latter  rather  more, 
perhaps,  because  if  the  moon  were  taken  with  the  same  lens  as  the 
cloud  effect,  it  would  require  to  be  slightly  enlarged  to  exactly  fit  the 
place  occupied  by  the  sun’s  image.  But  as  there  is  nothing  on  the 
moon’s  negative  but  its  image,  the  operation  is  not  a  very  difficult  one 
with  the  aid  of  a  magnifier  * 

“When the  negatives  have  been  procured,  the  next  thing  will  be  to 
put  that  of  the  clouds  into  the  front  carrier  of  the  copying  camera, 
face  outwards,  arrange  its  position  on  the  focussing  screen  (about  2‘6 
or  2'7  inches  between  the  two  similar  objects,  one  on  each  forground), 
focus,  make  a  transparency,  dry,  and  varnish.  Now  take  out  the 
cloud  negative  and  put  that  of  the  moon  into  its  place,  but  face  out¬ 
wards.  The  camera  slide  (dark  slide)  with  its  shutter  opened, 
holding  the  transparency  (of  the  clouds)  back  inwards,  is  to  be  put 
into  its  place  in  the  camera  till  the  operation  of  getting  the  moon 
right  for  size  and  position  has  been  performed,  which — with  the 
means  of  enlarging  or  reducing  that  the  camera  should  afford,  and  the 
rising,  lateral,  and  dividing  motion  of  its  lens-carrying  front — should 
not  be  very  difficult  of  accomplishment.  When  this  has  been  so  far 
completed  that  it  appears  near  the  mark  to  the  unassisted  eye,  view 
with  the  stereoscope  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  moon 
is  right  for  distance. 

“  If  the  moon  appears  too  near,  separate  the  lenses  slightly.  The 
stereoscope  will  show,  while  this  is  being  done,  the  extraordinary 
phenomenon  of  a  moon  travelling  through  space  at  a  terrific  rate.  If 
too  far,  move  the  lenses  nearer  together.  A  few  trials  will  soon  give 
the  moon  its  proper  distance.  Focus  on  the  proper  screen,  try  the 
moon  again  for  distance,  &c.  Make  a  transparency,  which  must  be 
of  medium  strength,  dry,  and  coat  with  ground-glass  substitute — a 
little  wax  dissolved  in  amber  varnish  being  about  the  best  I  know, 
and  was  the  only  one  used  by  Mr.  Breese.  Some  narrow  strips  of 
thin  cardboard  must  now  be  gummed  round  the  surface  near  the  edges 
of  the  moon  transparency ;  it  is  then  ready  to  have  that  of  the  cloud 
effect  superposed  upon  it.  If  the  work  has  been  accurately"  performed, 
the  two  may  be  fixed  at  once. 

“  What  has  been  said  about  the  production  of  a  moonlight  effect 
equally  applies  to  the  combination  of  clouds  and  landscape,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  figures,  &c.” 

Having  spoken  of  moon  negatives,  I  would  say  a  word  or  two  more 
on  the  subject. 

Some  time  ago,  when  travelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  I 
called  upon  a  justly  celebrated  photographer  who  showed  me  some  of 
the  finest  landscape  work  I  saw  in  America.  “  Here  is  one,”  said  he, 
“  an  ice-subject  which  lends  itself  beautifully  for  a  moonlight  effect, 
so  I  have  printed  it  with  a  moon,  you  see.”  “  Yes,”  I  replied,  “  it  is 
very  nice,  but  the  moon  is  much  too  large  for  the  picture.”  “  Well, 
I  don’t  know  about  that;  I  guess  it’s  purely  a  matter  of  taste.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  size  the  moon  should  be  for  that  picture  ?”  “  Yes  ; 

you  say  the  picture  was  taken  with  a  sixteen-inch  focus  lens;  well,  to¬ 
night  turn  y'our  , sixteen-inch  lens  on  the  moon  and  measure  the  image 
projected  on  the  focussing  glass ;  you  may  enlarge  a  little  on  it,  but  the 
lens  with  which  yrou  took  the  picture  will  give  it  not  far  out.”  “  Well,  I 
confess  I  never  thought  of  that,”  was  the  reply,  “  and  I  guess  you’re 
about  right.”  The  next  day  I  met  my  friend.  His  first  words  were, 
Say,  Chadwick,  my  moon  was  three  times  too  big.” 

From  this  the  reader  will  gather  that  when  a  moon  negative  is 
required  for  a  composition  picture  it  should  be  made  by  lenses  of  the 
same  focal  length  as  those  used  to  take  the  foundation  picture. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  making  moon  negatives  on  a  clear  night ; 
with  gelatino-bromide  plates  the  time  of  exposure  is  very  short. 

A  very  simple  way  of  introducing  a  moon  in  a  lantern  picture  is  by 
means  of  a  fine  steel  pen  sufficiently  loaded  with  ink  (not  too  full) ; 
drop  a  spot  of  ink  on  the  varnished  side  of  the  negative — in  the  right 
place,  of  course — and  allow  it  to  dry.  The  spot,  if  not  disturbed  before 
drying,  will  be  opaque  and  a  perfect  circle.  But  of  course  this  “  dodge  ” 
will  not  answer  for  stereoscopic  slides.  W.  I.  Chadwick. 

*  That  is  to  say,  enlargement  by  the  copying  camera. 


GELATINO-BROMIDE  VERSUS  WET  COLLODION  FOR 
LANTERN  TRANSPARENCIES. 

X. 

In  my  last  article  I  referred  to  the  manner  in  which  I  cleaned  up  niv 
soiled  glass.  By  some  it  is  recommended  to  do  this  work  by  steeping 
the  glass  that  is  to  be  used  up  again  in  a  strong  solution  of  caustic 
potash.  This  will  remove  the  films  ;  after  which  the  glasses  are  well 
washed  and  then  immersed  for  a  time  in  a  dilute  solution  of  nitric 
acid  ;  when  after  a  final  washing  with  clean,  cold  water,  they  are,  or 
should  be,  chemically  clean  and  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  regelatinised. 
For  a  long  time  I  practised  this  method  of  cleaning  up  my  used  glass, 
but  one  day  my  little  boy  at  home  said,  “  Dad !  why  don’t  you  use 
Brooke’s  soap? — it’s  rare  stuff  for  cleaning  glass  !”  I  there  and  then 
gave  it  a  trial,  and  so  long  as  I  can  get  a  supply  of  it,  I  shall  discard 
the  old  method.  There  are  many  other  ways  recommended  for  clean¬ 
ing  up  used  glasses,  such  as  rubbing  them  after  soaking  with  whiting, 
but  I  consider  this  treatment  more  tedious  and  messy. 

A  very  little  consideration  will,  I  think,  suffice  to  convince  anyone 
that,  on  the  score  of  economy",  wet  collodion  is  far  and  away  ahead  of 
a  gelatine  dry  plate  for  this  class  of  work. 

Where  is  the  operator,  I  should  like  to  know,  who  could  take  a 
dozen  dry  plates  and  turn  out  from  different  negatives  twelve  trans¬ 
parencies — nay,  even  six?  This  may  seem  a  large  percentage  of  loss, 
but  I  firmly  believe  it  is  not  outside  the  mark  in  the  case  of  an 
amateur  who  only  works  off  and  on,  now  and  again,  and  who  most 
likely  would  be  fastidious  in  resting  satisfied  with  nothing  but  perfect 
results.  Against  this  serious  loss  place  the  fact  that  all  spoiled 
glasses  can  be  easily"  utilised  for  future  work,  and  that  at  a  cost  not 
worth  considering. 

Into  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  processes,  so  far  as  excellence  of 
results  is  concerned,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter.  I  have  no  doubt 
tastes  differ  very  much  in  this,  as  in  other  matters  connected  with 
photography.  My  taste,  however,  lies  for  a  collodion  slide,  and  in 
this  I  am  quite  certain  I  am  supported  by  nine-tenths  of  those  who 
possess  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  optical  lantern, 
for  in  my"  practice  I  can  produce  a  collodion  transparency  of  a  density 
suitable  for  an  oil  lamp  which  would  be  utterly  swamped  and  quite 
unfit  to  be  used  with  the  full  blaze  of  a  good  mixing  jet  and  the  lime¬ 
light,  and  vice  versa.  Is  it  so  easy  to  ring  the  changes  with  a 
gelatino-bromide  dry  plate  ?  I  think  not. 

I  know  there  are  some  gentlemen  (and  I  have  received  letters  from 
several  of  such  during  the  time  this  course  of  articles  have  been 
published)  who  consider  it  would  be  very  undesirable  for  them,  as 
amateurs,  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  adding  to  their  already  large  stock 
of  photographic  apparatus  and  chemicals  the  necessary  requirements 
to  work  wet  collodion.  A  little  consideration,  however,  will,  I  think, 
show  that  the  amount  of  extra  chemicals,  &c.,  required  is  not  great,  and 
certainly  not  of  a  nature  to  require  any  great  knowledge  to  produce  or 
obtain. 

At  first  the  outlay  for  a  silver  bath  may  seem  an  important  item, 
but  with  care  a  silver  bath  will  last  a  long  time,  and  even  after  it  has 
become  overcharged  with  alcohol  and  iodide,  and  otherwise  the  worse 
for  wear,  it  is  still  in  life,  as  the  saying  goes,  and  must  not  be  thrown 
away.  The  bath  I  am  at  present  using,  and  which  at  the  moment  is 
giving  me  excellent  results,  working  off  and  on,  now  and  again,  is 
over  twelve  months  old,  and  has  been  doctored  at  least  twice.  I 
think  I  mentioned  previously  that  I  always  kept  two  baths.  My 
reason  for  this  is,  that  when  one  gets  overcharged  with  iodide  I  set 
it  aside  to  be  doctored,  and  use  the  stand-by  one  -whilst  such  is  being 
effected.  I  have  tried  a  good  many  ways  of  reviving  an  old  bath, 
until  at  last  I  have  settled  down  to  the  common  practice  of  boiling 
down,  which  in  my  hands  never  fails  to  have  the  desired  result,  in 
fact  I  sometimes  imagine  my  doctored  baths  are  better  than  when 
freshly  prepared. 

When,  through  an  excess  of  iodide,  a  bath  is  found  to  give  pictures 
having  minute  pinholes,  and  it  is  well  known  that  a  large  quantity 
of  plates  have  been  previously  dipped  and  sensitised  in  it,  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  conclude  that  the  solution  is  overcharged  with  iodide,  and 
therefore  before  it  can  be  expected  to  yield  perfect  results  it  must  be 
subjected  to  some  treatment  to  remove  this  excess.  This  is  done  by 
diluting  the  bath  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  pure  cold  water ;  this  done  the  solution  must  be  allowed  to  stand 
for  a  time  in  daylight,  after  which  it  has  to  be  boiled  down  to  its 
original  bulk.  I  find  a  convenient  way  of  conducting  this  operation 
is  to  provide  a  metal  dish  sufficiently  large  to  permit  of  a  porcelain 
one  resting  in  it.  Into  the  porcelain  flat  dish  the  diluted  bath  is 
poured,  this  is  then  placed  into  the  metal  one  which  has  previously 
had  a  little  water  poured  into  it,  the  metal  dish  is  then  placed  on  a 
gas  stool  and  the  boiling  continued  until  the  original  bulk  is  reached 
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i  the  quantity  before  the  water  Was  added).  By  this  treatment  the 
;  lcohol  is  driven  off,  and  the  bath  freed  from  its  excess  of  iodide, 
it  the  first  operation  of  boiling*  a  beginner  will  very  likely  experience 
ome  degree  of  alarm  at  the  very  dirty  appearance  the  silver  solution 
nil  assume :  at  times  it  will  have  the  appearance  of  muddy  water. 
)on’t  imagine,  however,  that  this  discolouration  is  out  of  place,  or 
hat  anything  has  gone  wrong,  necessitating  the  throwing  away  of 
he  bath ;  this  discolouration  is  just  what  you  are  endeavouring  to 
vercome,  and  after  a  little  time  it  will  be  observed  that  matters  are 
rogressing  more  favourably,  for  it  will  soon  be  seen  that  an 
mprovement  in  the  colour  takes  place,  and  when  the  solution  is 
jioiled  down  to  its  original  bulk  the  boiling  may  cease,  and  the 
|  olution  be  set  aside  to  cool,  and  when  cold  it  must  be  filtered  back 
nto  the  stock  bottle.  In  filtering  the  solution  the  utmost  care  must 
i0  observed  that  no  filter  which  has  been  used  for  other  purposes 
!  ie  used  for  the  silver  bath  ;  in  fact,  every  solution  must  have  its  own 
ilter,  which  on  no  account  must  be  used  for  other  than  its  own  bottle, 
t  may  seem  an  absurd  thing  to  suggest  to  my  readers,  but  I  have 
dually  met  those  who  used  the  one  filter  for  all  purposes.  All 
tock  bottles  should  have  as  wide  mouths  as  to  admit  of  a  filter  of 
qual  capacity  as  the  bottle  ;  this  will  permit  of  a  sufficiently  large 
ilter  being  used  as  will  contain  all  the  solution  to  be  filtered  at  one 
touring.  When  too  small  a  filter  is  used,  it  is  ten  to  one  mess 
hrough  overflowing  will  be  the  result,  not  to  speak  of  the  loss  of 
ime  and  strain  on  one’s  patience,  standing  by  while  the  solut  on 
lowly  runs  through.  Only  chemically  pure  filter  paper  should  be 
ised,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  better  to  use  cotton  wool  stuffed  into  the 
;eck  of  the  filter  than  paper.  When  paper  is  used  the  size  should  be 
ufficiently  large  as  to  overlap  the  edges  of  the  glass.  A  little  practice 
vill  teach  the  beginner  how  to  fold  the  paper. 

After  the  silver  bath  is  filtered,  should  the  solution  not  be  clear 
nd  bright,  run  it  through  again,  using  clean,  fresh  paper.  A  good 
>ath  ought  to  have  somewhat  of  a  sparkle  about  it— in  fact,  all 
olutions  should  be  bright  and  clear.  When  such  is  obtained  the  bath 
nay  be  tested  for  strength.  This  is  easily  done  by  means  of  an 
rgentometer,  and  although,  perhaps,  not  absolutely  correct,  the 
esults  are  quite  sufficiently  near  perfection  for  the  purpose  required. 
Should  it  be  found,  on  pouring  a  little  of  the  bath  into  the  tube  and 
he  immersion  of  the  tube,  that  the  solution  does  not  register  thirty 
rains,  then  a  little  of  a  strong  solution  of  pure  nitrate  of  silver  may 
■e  added  to  bring  it  up  to  the  desired  strength.  The  solution  is  then 
ested  with  blue  litmus  paper  for  acidify,  after  which  it  will  go  ahead 
nd  work  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  before.  T.  N.  Armstrong. 

ENLARGING  METHODS. 

I. 

n  the  face  of  so  many  new  processes  for  producing  an  enlarged 
ositive  from  a  small  negative,  it  may  be  considered  by  some  of  the 
ew  men  rather  late  in  the  day  to  discuss  older  methods  of  enlarging, 
nd  presumptive  to  inquire  how  much  better  off  we  are  now  in 
aspect  of  the  products  of  this  branch  of  photography  and  their 
uality  than  we  were,  say,  fifteen  years  ago. 

In  my  early  days  the  processes  employed  for  the  cheaper  kinds  of 
nlargements  were  direct  enlarging  in  a  solar  camera  on  iodised  silver 
aper,  with  gallic  acid  development,  and  the  better  class  of  work  by 
nlarged  negative  from  a  wet  collodion  transparency,  which  was 
rinted  by  contact  on  plain  salted  paper,  the  prints  being  afterwards 
worked  in  crayons,  monochrome,  or  water  colour.  Both  are  to  a 
reat  extent  types  of  recent  methods,  the  former  more  so  than  the 
dter,  because  all  direct  work  that  finds  its  way  into  the  market  is 
till  in  silver,  with  the  old  suspicion  in  respect  of  its  permanency  still 
t lacking,  while  the  other  has  had  this  doubt  removed  by  the  inven- 
ion  of  processes  for  printing  the  enlarged  negative  about  whose 
ermanency  there  is  no  question.  In  what  I  have  to  say  further  I 
fill  endeavour  to  classify  under  the  two  heads  of  direct  and  contact 
nlargements,  and  will  take  the  former  kind  first,  considering  only 
hose  methods  in  each  case  which  had  a  “  run  ”  or  “  flooded  the 
larket”  for  two  or  three  years,  I  suppose  till  the  fashion  had 
hanged  or  their  character  had  gone. 

About  the  first  offered  for  public  approval  were  direct  prints  on 
!  )dised  paper.  They  were  on  the  market  for  a  number  of  years,  and, 
i  fact,  were  made  a  speciality  by  one  professional  enlarger  till  a  very 
scent  date,  if  not  up  to  ths  present  time,  their  chief  merits  being  that 
hey  could  be  produced  cheaply,  and  looked  well  for  a  few  months 
■'hen  finished  by  a  good  artist,  and  afterwards  to  become  a  witness 
|  gainst  photography.  Following  these  came  collodion  transfers,  so 
ailed  from  their  being  large  direct  enlargements  by  weak  solutions 
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m  collodion  on  glass,  from  which  the)’  were  stripped,  mounted,  and 
framed.  They  had  two  distinct  u  runs,"  in  the  nret  of  which  they 
were  issued  plain  without  any  working  up  or  finish,  and  in  the 
second  they  came  in  a  torrent,  for  the  most  part  horrid 
washed  over  with  transparent  colours  —  cheap  and  nasty  with  u 
vengeance!  Between  these  two  periods  the  same  kind  of  thing  wus 
produced  under  the  name  of  photo-crayon .  The  picture-  were  mad<* 
in  the  same  way,  the  weak  image  being  left  upon  the  glass,  which 
was  backed  with  drawing,  cartridge,  or  pap<-r  on  which  had  l*-<n 
lithographed  some  hatching  to  appear  about  the  shoulders  of  the 
portrait.  Their  appearance  was  more  refined,  especially  when  their 
colour  was  good,  a  quality  hard  to  obtain,  as  the  images  bad  t  ■  In¬ 
toned  through  to  the  glass.  1  only  saw  one  good  -  .  and  n«-v»  r 

succeeded  in  producing  one  that  entirely  pleased  in'-  in  thi-  n  -p'-et, 
clogged,  slaty  tones  being  the  rule.  The  pictures  were  usually 
vignetted  heads,  and  seldom  exceeded  fifteen  inches  by  twelve  in  size. 
The  same  kind  of  thing  was  also  made  and  sold  as  opals,  but  the 
demand  was  not  very  extensive.  The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the 
tones  in  comparison  with  the  brown  ones  of  albumenised  paper,  then 
coming  into  fashion,  operated  against  the  sale  of  collodion  pictures, 
and  led  to  attempts  being  made  to  produce  enlargements  in  carbon 
by  direct  means ;  but  beyond  the  making  of  a  few  specimens  from 
negatives  of  special  quality  for  the  purpose  of  selling  expensive 
enlarging  apparatus,  nothing  came  of  the  efforts,  carbon  printing 
being  far  too  slow  to  be  of  much  use  to  professional  enlargers,  who 
seldom  see  a  negative  of  the  right  quality. 

The  next  direct  method  brings  us  to  date,  it  being  the  bromide 
paper  and  opal  one,  which  was  ushered  in  with  such  a  flourish  of 
trumpets  a  few  years  ago.  The  pictures  in  respect  of  tone  are 
similar  to  the  transfers  and  all  direct  work,  but  taste  in  that  has 
undergone  a  change,  that  which  killed  collodion  dying  in  time  before 
the  blacks  and  greys  which  now  prevail,  for  a  season.  This  method 
is  well  known,  and  appears  to  be  quite  as  much  in  the  favour  of  the 
public  as  collodion  transfers.  It  has  to  contend  more  than  they  with 
the  question  of  permanency,  the  lack  of  which  has  proved  fatal  to 
so  many  others,  for,  in  spite  of  assertions  from  so  many  excellent 
quarters  to  the  contrary,  it  is  not  undoubted.  I  have  seen  some 
queer  specimens  myself,  and  have  heard  the  paper  work  spoken  very 
disparagingly  of  by  photographers  who  are  disinterested,  excepting 
that  they  would  be  glad  if  it  were  above  suspicion. 

To  secure  the  best  results  by  any  of  the  direct  methods  a  thoroughly 
good  original  is  a  sine  qua  non.  Its  freedom  from  fog  is  most  impor¬ 
tant,  for  it  is  surprising  how  troublesome  a  slight  veil  proves  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  tones  of  the  print  becoming  either  warm  or  rich.  Density 
within  certain  limits  is  not  so  important,  unless  artificial  light  other 
than  lime  or  electric  is  made  use  of,  when  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
originals  thin  and  clear  to  avoid  hardness  from  under  exposure. 

The  other  branch  of  enlarging  coming  under  the  head  of  contact 
printing  from  an  enlarged  negative,  is  a  more  complicated  and  costly- 
way  of  proceeding.  It  has,  however,  many  advantages,  the  work  being 
usually  of  a  better  quality  and  more  under  command,  and  where  many 
copies  are  required  of  one  subject  it  is  the  most  certain  and  the  least 
expensive.  The  enlarged  negative  is  made  from  a  transparency,  and 
many  have  been  the  suggestions  as  to  what  kind  it  should  be,  whether 
enlarged  or  not  in  the  camera  by  the  wet  process  or  printed  by  contact 
in  dry  collodion,  albumen,  gelatino-cliloride,  or  gelatino-bromide,  each 
of  which  has  had  its  advocates  amongst  those  who  do  their  own  en¬ 
larging,  and  who  prefer  to  sacrifice  quality  to  employing  carbon.  This 
requires  special  arrangements,  and  is  not  always  easy  and  certain  to 
anyone  who  has  not  become  an  adept,  or  who  only  practises  it  occasion¬ 
ally  in  a  small  way.  On  the  score  of  age  the  collodion  transparency 
stands  first.  It  held  its  own  for  a  number  of  years,  but  is  only  em¬ 
ployed  now  where  an  enlarged  one  is  wanted,  and  is  at  its  best  when  made 
to  full  size  and  the  negative  printed  by  contact  in  silver  or  carbon:  the 
effect  of  halation  and  spreading  of  light  are  then  scarcely  noticeable.  If, 
however,  the  transparency  he  copied  or  agaiu  enlarged  in  wet  collodion, 
these  defects  will  become  very  pronounced  and  proclaim  the  picture  to 
be  an  enlargement  in  an  umistakable  manner.  Clogging  of  shadows  and 
granularity  also  give  trouble,  and  when  the  original  is  dense  or  hard 
these  defects,  combined  with  the  above,  tend  to  destroy  sharpness  in  a 
general  woolliness.  To  remedy  the  defects  of  wet  collodion,  albumen  and 
certain  of  the  dry  collodion  processes  were  tried  and  found  some  favour 
for  a  time ;  they  were  freer  from  the  defects  peculiar  to  wet  collodion 
but  were  not  so  clear  and  certain  in  other  respects.  Following  these 
came  carbon,  the  acme  of  perfection  for  the  purpose,  which,  as  its 
conditions  of  working  became  understood,  gradually  svept  the  others 
from  the  field.  It  has  not  been  touched  to  the  present  moment,  for 
the  more  recent  methods  by  gelatino-bromide  and  gelatmo-cblonue, 
although  better  than  those  that  preceded  it,  are  a  long  way  behind 
carbon.  Frequent  assertions  have  been  made  to  the  contrary-,  but  the 
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opinions  have  been  either  interested  or  else  made  by  those  who  have 
little  practical  acquaintance  with  the  matter.  Work  the  processes 
side  by  side  for  a  few  years  on  all  kinds  of  subjects  and  in  all  states 
of  weather,  then  the  reason  why  all  those  firms  who  make  it  their 
business  to  enlarge  and  to  turn  out  work  of  good  and  uniform  quality 
make  the  carbon  transparency  their  sheet-anchor  to  the  almost  total 
exclusion  of  all  others.  More  on  this  presently. 

The  method  of  producing  the  enlarged  negative  has  scarcely  varied 
for  this  thirty  years  or  more.  It  was  wet  collodion  and  iron  develop¬ 
ment  then,  and  it  is  wet  collodion  and  iron  development  now.  There 
are  a  few  gelatine  plates  used  for  the  smaller  sizes,  chiefly  by  the 
new  men  who  have  no  experience  of  the  silver  bath,  and  possibly  no 
knowledge  that  such  a  liquid  was  ever  employed.  Methods  of 
printing  the  negatives  and  styles  of  finish  have  been  numerous.  Of 
the  former,  that  of  plain  salted  paper  was  the  one  that  held  its  own 
for  a  number  of  years.  It  was  capable  of  producing  beautiful  results 
which,  when  worked  in  monochrome  or  colour,  commanded  a  good 
price  and  gave  general  satisfaction  till  its  bane  was  found  out.  It 
had  the  curse  of  silver  upon  it,  and  although  far  more  permanent 
than  most  modern  silver  productions,  years  told,  and  the  “  game  was 
up.”  Albumenised  paper  comes  next,  and  is  largely  used  for  land¬ 
scapes  and  portraits  to  20  x  16  up  to  the  present  time,  in  spite  of  its 
character  and  total  untrustworthiness.  It  received  a  “  fillip”  about 
1872  by  the  introduction  of  Van  der  Weyde’s  style  of  finishing,  which 
gave  pictures  showing  remarkable  beauty  if  viewed  within  six  months 
of  production,  after  which  the  greater  part  became  bilious,  and  only 
excited  feelings  of  disgust  and  melancholy.  A  great  pity  that  results 
so  beautiful  should  be  so  evanescent ! 

About  1865  the  carbon  process  was  sufficiently  matured  to  be  of 
practical  value,  when  hopes  were  entertained  that  it  would  not  only 
be  applicable  to  relieve  enlargements  from  the  stigma  of  fading,  but 
that  such  a  benefit  would  be  conferred  on  smaller  work.  In  respect 
of  the  latter,  the  hope  has  not  been  realised,  because  its  successful 
management  is  beyond  the  everyday  printer,  who  is  not  trained  to 
exercise  the  constant  thought  and  care  it  requires,  and  to  the  fact 
that  its  plant  and  arrangements  cannot  be  poked  into  any  corner 
like  those  for  silver.  It  has  redeemed  enlargements  at  any  rate,  and 
that  is  a  blessing  photographers  do  not  avail  themselves  of  or  appre¬ 
ciate  as  they  should.  The  rage  for  cheapness  and  cutting  of  prices  is 
its  enemy  and  the  enemy  of  those  who  resort  to  such  means.  It  was 
without  a  rival  till  1878,  when  platinotype  took  the  field.  Considering 
the  advantages  of  platinum,  it  has  not  taken  the  hold  it  should  have 
done  or  advanced  as  rapidly  as  might  be  expected.  Its  greatest  mis¬ 
fortune  has  been  that  the  patents  connected  with  it  have  made  it  so 
close  a  monopoly  as  to  deter  experimentalists  from  taking  any  great 
interest  in  it,  for  few  care  to  give  their  labours  unless  the  whole 
fraternity  were  free  to  make  use  of  the  fruits.  When  suitable  nega¬ 
tives  are  used,  the  prints  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  take  the  public 
fancy  now  the  fashion  for  “  foxy  ”  tones  is  passing  away.  Its  latest 
modifications  in  Captain  Pizzighelli’s  printing-out  process  is  of  too 
recent  a  date  to  say  much  regarding  the  position  it  is  likely  to  fill. 
We  hope  it  will  develop  into  something  that  will  give  printing  in 
silver  its  quietus. 

The  latest  method  of  printing  is  printing-out  in  gelatino-chloride. 
Its  results  are  very  similar  to  collodio-chloride,  and  will,  perhaps, 
prove  about  as  permanent,  or  probably  less.  A  word  here  in  respect 
of  fading  and  the  argument  that  because  negatives  do  not  appear  to 
deteriorate  therefore  prints  will  not.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
opal  and  paper  prints  are  a  mere  silver  stain  compared  with  the 
amount  of  that  metal  in  a  negative  of  moderate  density,  and  an  amount 
of  fading  quite  inappreciable  or  only  productive  of  a  change  of  tint 
in  the  latter  would  totally  ruin  the  former.  The  two  cannot  be  com¬ 
pared  with  a  view  to  settling  the  question  of  fading. 

John  Harmer. 


THE  NEW  PLATINOTYPE  COLD  DEVELOPMENT 
PROCESS. 

■Those  who,  like  myself,  are  resident  in  the  tropics,  will,  I  think,  find 
the  last  new  process  of  Mr.  Willis  a  great  boon  and  advance  upon  the 
old  platinotype.  I  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  Mr.  Willis’s  paper  at 
the  last  Camera  Club  Conference,  and  so  completely  did  he  explain 
his  new  process  of  cold  development,  that  about  a  month  or  six  weeks 
ago  I  prepared  a  batch  of  paper,  as  he  described,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  corrosive  sublimate  added  to  the  iron  solution.  This  paper  has  been 
very  successful  in  my  hands,  far  better  prints  being  obtainable  than 
by  any  other  paper  I  have  previously  prepared. 

I  may  mention  that  ready  sensitised  platinotype  paper  keeps  for  so 
short  a  time  here  after  it  is  once  opened,  that  it  was  us  less  buying 
the  old  paper  from  the  Company  on  account  of  its  non-keeping.  One 


was  therefore  driven  to  sensitise  it  oneself ;  and  a  very  hot  process 
that  is  in  the  tropics,  as  the  paper  has  to  be  dried  off  at  the  tire,  a 
process  one  only  undertook  after  considerable  contemplation,  or  when 
one  felt  more  than  usually  inclined  for  exertion  in  the  evening.  When 
the  thermometer  stands  at  85°  to  90°  all  day  in  the  shade,  and  the  air 
highly  charged  with  aqueous  vapour,  as  is  the  normal  state  here,  there 
is  a  great,  I  may  say  resistless,  tendency  to  sit  down  in  a  cool  place 
after  dinner — thus  it  requires  some  energy  to  begin  a  sensitising 
operation  which  has  to  be  finished  off  at  a  Jire.  When,  added  to  this, 
it  was  found  that  the  old  paper  only  kept  some  ten  to  fourteen  days 
after  sensitising,  and  could  be  counted  on  for  its  best  work  only  for 
five  or  six  days,  another  discouraging  element  was  added.  Again, 
the  whole  of  the  paper  prepared  under  such  disadvantages  had  to  be 
used  up  almost  at  once,  a  thing  one  was  not  always  able  to  do,  con¬ 
sequently  large  batches  of  spoilt  paper  was  always  on  hand— paper 
which  would  not  give  clear,  white  high  lights,  but  only  grey,  and  the 
shades  all  dull.  In  fact,  a  general  reduction  of  the  platinum  salt  had 
taken  place,  which,  with  that  salt  at  a  guinea  per  ounce,  was  an  ex¬ 
pensive  and  wasteful  process,  besides  being  very  disappointing  and 
disheartening.  All  now,  however,  appears  to  be  changed. 

Taper,  by  the  new  process,  prepared  a  month  or  more  ago  is  in 
good  order  still.  The  high  lights  are  clear  white  paper,  the  shadows 
deep  and  rich,  an  l  I  think  with  rather  greater  range  of  tones  than  in 
the  old  process.  The  preparation  is  still  a  hot  process,  but  there  is 
not  the  same  haste  as  of  old,  when,  after  the  platinum  salt  had  been 
once  mixed  with  the  iron,  no  time  had  to  be  lost,  as  decomposition 
began  very  rapidly.  Haste,  and  heat  of  body  and  temper,  are  very 
closely  allied.  It  is  with  the  new  sensitising  possible  to  be  much  more 
leisurely,  at  least  I  find  it  so. 

On  looking  at  a  print  made  the  day  before  yesterday  and  comparing 
it  with  others,  I  can  notice  no  deterioration  in  the  paper.  There  is 
one  curious  appearance  which,  however,  I  don’t  ascribe  to  the  keep¬ 
ing.  The  print  seems  to  have  been  fully  exposed  and  development 
stopped  when  it  had  gone  far  enough,  the  print  as  a  picture  is  as 
good,  as  deep,  and  even  as  others  less  long  exposed,  but  in  one  or 
two  shadows  where  solaiisation  had  taken  place  strongly,  there  is  a 
granular  appearance  and  the  platinum  does  not  seem  to  be  so  thickly 
reduced  as  in  other  places  where  the  shades  were  less  deep.  In  fact, 
the  deepest  shadows  are  less  dark  than  those  next  in  depth.  I  have 
noticed  this  in  the  margins  of  old  process  prints  where  through  the 
clear  glass  the  iron  salt  had  become  solarised  in  a  very  high  degree. 

In  this  print'by  the  new  process  (which  I  tend  you)  the  appearance 
is  very  slight,  and  by  no  means  a  drawback  to  its  pictorial  character— 
indeed,  I  have  seen  many  water  colourists  reduce  the  inkiness  of  their 
deep  shadows  by  wiping  off  a  little  of  the  surface  paint  with  a  wet 
rag,  producing  just  this  effect;  and  I  think  it  shows  this,  that  it  is 
possible  with  the  new  process  to  give  a  good  deal  of  over  exposure 
and  still  produce  a  good  print — the  development  being  slow,  it  can  be 
stopped  at  the  right  depth.  There  is  therefore  more  latitude  of  expo¬ 
sure  in  my  opinion.  I  fancy  the  paper  in  keeping  loses  a  little  of  its 
sensitiveness,  though  not  much. 

I  have  made  one  attempt  at  enlarging  upon  it  with  direct  solar 
rays  which  promises  well,  and  I  shall  repeat  my  experiment  when  I 
get  out  a  condenser. '  At  present  only  the  middle  of  my  enlargement 
was  properly  exposed. 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  one  drawback  if  you  only  want  to  do  two 
or  three  prints  at  a  time ;  you  have  to  make  up  enough  developing 
solution  to  float  your  print,  and  this  means  a  good  deal  of  the  expen¬ 
sive  platinum  salt  being  added,  and  as  this  in  a  short  time  goes  down 
to  the  bottom,  fresh  platinum  salt  has  to  be  added  next  time  develop¬ 
ment  is  undertaken.  _ 

I  am  saving  this  residual  acicular  crystalline  deposit,  perhaps  Mr. 
Willis  will  give  a  hint  as  to  its  reduction  or  recovery.  I  presume  it  is 
oxalate  of  platinum.  My  experience  of  painting  the  developer  on  was 
not  an  encouraging  one,  streaky  prints  resulted. 

I  see  the  Company  are  advertising  the  process  now ;  others  are, 
therefore,  probably  trying  it,  and  I  await  with  hope  to  see  the 
experience  of  others  in  your  columns. 

H.  H.  Cunningham,  B.A. 

Georgetown ,  British  Guiana ,  August  2,  1888. 


LINEAR  PERSPECTIVE— PHOTOGRAPHIC  AND 
ARTISTIC. 

Landscape  photographs  are  among  the  most  prized  mementoes  o 
travel,  sojourns,  special  journeys,  deliberate  studies  of  the  vane 
aspects  and  beauties  of  nature,  and  they  form  also  an  inexbaus  i 
fund  of  reference  for  education  and  enjoyment.  In  you^ea^e,,  ^ 
in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  August  17,  as  to 
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pictorial  or  presumptive  untrutlis  of  tlie  painters’  methods  of  repre¬ 
senting  nature  by  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  from  Nature,  it  may  be 
worth  while  examining  whether  our  accurate  modes  of  delineating 
the  lights  and  shades  of  nature  and  natural  objects  are  not  quite  as 
open  to  question  by  critics.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  we  poor 
creatures  of  earth  are  not  mere  machines  as  our  lenses  and  cameras 
are,  and  as  the  painter’s  brushes,  canvases,  papers,  and  paints  are. 
In  observing  with  the  physical  eye  we  see  also  with  the  eye  of  the 
mind— imagination  and  culture  lend  their  aid;  and  although  it  may  be 
given  to  all  but  the  blind  to  see,  yet  we  really  only  see  what  the  eye 
is  trained  by  culture  or  gift  to  observe.  It  is  here  where  what  may 
be  called  the  artistic  cult  or  instinct  comes  into  play,  a  gift  which, 
like  that  of  the  poet,  cannot  be  acquired  in  the  true  or  highest  sense, 
yet  is  capable  of  education,  and  is  probably  more  widely  spread  than 
we  generally  allow. 

Pictorial  art  being  essentially  representative  must  appeal  to  this 
higher  inner  sight,  and  show,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done,  not  only  what 
we  simply  see,  but  also  endeavour  to  convey  some  of  the  impressions 
which  strike  the  spectator  or  the  artist.  The  laws  of  linear  perspec¬ 
tive  may,  and  probably  should,  govern  the  mode  of  representation; 
but  if  this  only  is  done,  the  effect  will  be  that  of  a  mere  transcript,  a 
map,  so  to  speak,  of  the  subject,  which  will  not  and  cannot  convey 
the  essence  of  the  subject. 

Whole  nationalities,  such  as  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  never  use 
the  rules  of  linear  perspective,  and  though  much  of  their  work  is  very 
fine,  it  does  not  appeal  to  the  higher  sense  of  sight.  So  also  of  many 
photographs :  they  utterly  fail  in  the  first  condition  of  representative 
art,  although  governed  by  the  strictest  laws  of  linear  perspective. 
Why  is  this  ?  Is  it  because  of  the  machines  we  use  ?  or  is  it  the 
failure  of  the  users  ?  Perhaps  both.  One  thing  is  pretty  certain, 
that  effects  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  will  never  be  got  with  a  six  or 
seven-inch  wide-angle  lens  on  a  5  x  4  plate.  In  saying  this  I  by  no 
means  forget  the  many  beautiful  effects  of  distance,  space,  and  sun¬ 
light,  got  on  even  the  smaller  scale  of  stereoscopic  size,  but  simply 
mean  to  urge  the  necessity  or  desirability  of  using  rather  a  larger 
than  a  smaller  lens  fitted  to  cover  a  given  size  of  plate.  Of  course 
there  are  many  cases  arising  which  compel  the  use  of  short-focus 
wide-angle  lenses,  but  the  remarks  may  be  taken  generally.  The  eye, 
neither  physical  nor  mental,  sees  not  a  landscape  combining  these 
qualities  as  these  lenses  do.  The  focus  of  a  normal  eye  may  be  taken 
at  twelve  inches,  with  a  very  limited  angle  of  view ;  in  fact,  without 
rotating  the  head  and  eyes  the  wider  angles  are  impossible,  and  with 
rotation  of  the  head  or  movement  of  eye  from  one  fixed  point  falls  all 
the  artificial  structure  of  linear  perspective,  it  fades  “  like  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision,”  and  leaves  but  the  dreamy  knowledge  that  there  is 
something  of  that  sort  of  thing. 

An  instance  may  be  given  of  this  which  occurred  many  years  ago, 
but  which  as  an  illustration  is  as  valuable  now  as  then,  during  a 
friendly  discussion  on  this  subject  with  a  number  of  friends,  among 
whom  was  the  late  Samuel  Bough,  R.S.A.,  and  the  equally  well- 
known  amateur  photographer,  Mr.  W.  D.  Clark,  of  Manchester  and 
Edinburgh,  together  with  other  well-known  celebrities  in  the  art 
world.  The  subject  was  the  accuracy  of  a  view  of  Loch  and  Ben 
Lomond  from  a  certain  point  which  Mr.  Bough  had  painted ;  Mr. 
Forrest,  F.R.S.A.,  engraver,  had  just  finished  an  engraving  from 
it.  Most  of  us  were  pretty  intimate  with  the  locality  and  the  point 
from  which  it  was  taken.  The  principal  objection  taken  was  that 
the  distant  Ben  loomed  too  largely  in  the  picture.  The  artist  justified 
this  by  saying  that  it  must  have  been  so,  inasmuch  as  the  picture  was 
most  carefully  painted  on  the  spot ;  and  (speaking  of  the  dead)  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  Bough  in  water-colour  landscape  art  may  take 
rank  with  the  highest  and  greatest,  be  they  who  they  may.  The 
photographic  section,  led  by  Clark,  proved  the  impossibility  of  Ben 
Lomond  looking  imposing,  sublime,  and  majestic.  The  number  of 
degrees  of  arc  which  the  peak  of  the  Ben  must  subtend  from  the 
point  of  view  with  its  given  height  was  all  learnedly  laid  down.  “  I 
tell  you,”  said  the  artist,  “I  saw  it  so  and  put  it  down ;  and,  what  is 
more,  I  meant  you  to  see  and  to  feel  as  I  did  while  I  was  doing  it.” 
This  was  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  eye  of  the  mind,  the 
creative  vision,  was  in  the  case  of  the  artist,  as  of  the  poet,  sometimes 
truer  than  mere  truth.  To  settle  both  sides  of  the  question,  as  I  had 
some  business  to  do  at  the  same  place  I  arranged  to  photograph  the 
scene  from  the  same  point,  so  I  took  a  Kinnear  15  x  12  camera  and 
a  variety  of  lenses,  from  the  hemispherical  globe  lens  of  six  inches 
with  an  abnormally  wide  angle  of  view  (Darlot’s  it  was)  on  to  an 
Andrew  Ross’  single  view  lens  of  twenty  or  so  inches  focus,  with  a 
very  limited  angle  of  view  but  an  exceedingly  fine  instrument ;  the 
others  were  a  Dallmeyer  triplet,  the  single  triple  combination, 
doublets,  &c.  The  views  were  all  taken  from  the  same  point  by  the 
same  camera  and  persons.  On  being  brought  home,  printed,  and 
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compared  with  the  engraving,  in  the  presence  of  most  of  the  same 
persons,  the  unanimous  opinion  was  that  the  longer  focus  lenses  gave 
the  truest  representation  of  the  magnitude  of  the  mountain— the 
beauty  of  the  scene  and  the  effect  created  in  the  mind  of  the  spi  c- 
tator.  All  were  good  photographs,  some  with  the  mist  clouds  lazily 
resting  on  sides  of  the  Ben,  others  with  it  drifting  with  the  wind, 
and  ah  brilliantly  illuminated  with  the  chequered  light  of  a  fine  sum¬ 
mer  day,  and  printed  the  same  size  as  the  engraving,  nine  inches  or 
so  by  seven. 

This  may  or  may  not  prove  that  the  mere  depiction  of  a  scene  in 
true  linear  perspective,  by  whatever  means,  conveys  the  whole  truth 
and  effect  of  the  subject.  In  that,  to  so  convey  that  feeling,  the 
artist  must  himself  see  and  feel,  otherwise  the  result  will  be  tame  and 
probably  misleading — certainly  unartistic.  W.  II.  D. 

- ♦ - 

COLLOTYPE.* 

Printing  from  the  Plate. 

To  teach  collotypic  printing  to  one  quite  unpractised  in  that  or  any 
analogous  descriptions  of  printing  merely  by  giving  instructions,  i-  a 
thing  that  is  quite  impossible.  A  skilled  lithographic  printer,  if  the 
manipulations  of  collotype  printing  be  described  to  him,  will  very  soon 
master  the  more  delicate  process ;  the  operator  who  is  ignorant 
altogether  of  printing  can  expect  to  become  expert  only  by  long 
practice.  His  labours  will  certainly  be  greatly  facilitated  if  he  can 
get  a  printer  already  skilled  in  working  collotype  to  help  him. 

The  principles  involved  in  collotype  printing  are  the  same  as  those 
in  lithographic  printing,  but  the  process  is  in  every  way  more  delicate 
than  the  ordinary  run  of  lithographic  work. 

The  ordinary  lithographic  press  may  be  used  for  collotype  printing; 
but  presses  are  made  specially  for  the  latter  process  which  are  better 
suited  than  lithographic  presses  for  the  special  work  for  which  they 
are  designed. 

There  is  no  gumming  or  etching  in  collotype  printing  as  in  litho¬ 
graphy.  The  plate  is  simply  damped,  inked,  and  passed  through  the 
press ;  but  in  damping  it  is  a  common  practice  to  add  to  the  water 
some  deliquescent  substances,  which  prevent  evaporation  and  make  it 
unnecessary  to  damp  the  plate  again  till  a  considerable  number  of 
prints  have  been  pulled.  This  treatment  with  water  and  deliquescent 
substances  is  commonly  termed  etching,  although  the  name  is  really  a 
misnomer. 

A  quantity  of  this  “  etching  fluid  ”  may  be  made  up  as  follows  : — 

Water .  1 2  ounces. 

Glycerine .  1  pint. 

Common  salt  .  30  grains. 

Or  two  parts  of  water  may  simply  be  mixed  with  three  parts  of 

glycerine. 

The  plate  is  left  for  two  hours  in  this  solution,  is  surface  dried  with 
blotting  paper,  and  is  fixed  to  the  bed  of  the  press.  If  it  be  left  wet 
on  the  under  side,  it  will  fix  itself  with  sufficient  strength  without 
further  cement  of  any  kind,  but  it  is  common  to  fix  it  down  with 
plaster  of  Paris. 

The  outer  edge  of  the  plate  is  protected  with  a  mask  of  paper,  so 
arranged  that  it  can  be  lifted  away  before  inking  and  be  replaced 
afterwards.  This  is  to  secure  perfect  whiteness  of  the  margins. 

The  ink  is  made  up  like  lithographic  ink,  but  it  is  commoner  to  use 
brownish  or  purple  colours  in  place  of  black.  It  is  also  customary  to 
use  two  thicknesses  of  ink,  with  two  inking  slabs,  and  two  rollers. 
The  thicker  ink  is  applied  first.  It  takes  on  the  deepest  shadows, 
only  giving  them  strength.  The  thinner  ink  is  next  used,  and  brings 
out  the  finer  and  more  delicate  details  without  harming  the  shadows. 

The  paper  used  for  large  work  is  generally  good  quality  sized 
printing  paper.  It  is  made  slightly  damp  before  use.  lor  small  and 
very  fine  work  chalk-surfaced  paper  is  used  without  damping.  After 
a  dozen  or  so  of  impressions  have  been  pulled,  or  before  that  if 
the  high  lights  show  any  indication  of  taking  ink,  the  surface  of  the 
film  is  damped  with  the  etching  fluid,  borne  prefer  to  damp  with 
plain  water  in  place  of  a  deliquescent  fluid.  In  this  case  it  is  necessarv 
to  damp  after  each  impression,  a  damping  cloth  being  ust  d. 

It  must  alwavs  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  indefinite  number  of  pi  *nts 
cannot  be  expected  from  one  collotype  plate.  Ihere  are,  it  is  tine, 
exceptional  cases  when  the  weather  is  cool,  and  when  all  other 
circumstances  are  favourable,  when  thousands  of  copies  mav  re  pulled 
from  one  plate ;  but  in  average  circumstances  only  a  few  hundreds 
can  be  expected,  and  there  must  be  no  disappointment  if  the  h)m 
break  down  after  a  few  dozen  prints  have  been  produced.  Taking 
*  Concluded  from  page  537. 
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these  circumstances  into  consideration,  it  is  desirable  to  make,  in  the 
first  place,  a  number  of  collotype  plates,  if  a  very  large  number  of 
prints  be  desired. 

The  prints  are  varnished  or  are  left  unvarnished  accordingto  the  taste 
of  the  public  for  whom  they  are  produced.  Husnik  recommends  a 
varnish  consisting  of  one  part  of  gum  mastic  and  two  parts  of  shellac 
dissolved  in  alcohol.  Frequently  a  water  varnish,  made  by  dissolving 
shellac  in  a  hot  solution  of  borax,  is  used. 

Printing  by  Machine. 

Concerning  machine  printing  of  collotype,  it  is  unnecessary  to  do 
more  here  than  state  that  machines  are  now  commercially  produced 
for  the  purpose  of  collotype  printing,  capable  of  turning  out  several 
thousand  impressions  in  a  day,  and  that  these  machines  in  skilled 
hands  give  excellent  results,  the  plates,  according  to  Mr.  E.  Edwards, 
lasting  better  under  them  than  under  hand  presses. 

The  Heliotype  Process. 

The  process  to  which  the  above  name  has  been  given  will  be  under¬ 
stood  by  the  aid  of  a  very  brief  description,  if  the  process  of  Husnik  be 
first  mastered.  Heliotype  differs  from  other  collotype  processes  in 
that  the  sensitive  film  before  exposure  is  separated  from  the  glass  on 
which  it  is  prepared,  is  manipulated  as  a  film,  and  is  then  cemented 
down  to  a  pewter  plate  for  development  and  printing. 

Formulae — 

A. * 

Gelatine .  1|  ounces. 

Glycerine  .  1  drachm. 

Water  .  12  ounces. 

B. 

In  Summer.  In  Winter. 

Bichromate  of  potash .  .  22  grains  ....  80  to  40  grains. 


Chrome  alum  ........  15  „  ....  7  to  15 

Water  ..............  12  drachms  .  .  12  drachms. 


Glass  plates  are  ground  on  one  side  and  are  waxed,  by  pouring  on  to 
the  ground  surface  a  solution  of  white  wax  in  ether,  and  afterwards 
polishing  off  as  much  as  possible  with  a  clean  cloth.  The  plates  are 
now  heated,  and  the  waxed  sides  are  coated  very  thickly  with 
the  solution  made  up  by  mixing  A  and  B,  and  raising  it  to  a 
temperature  of  about  140°,  About  as  much  solution  is  poured  on 
to  the  plate  as  will  lie  on  it  without  spilling  off  at  one  edge  or 
another.  Drying  is  now  performed  at  the  comparatively  low 
temperature  of  75°  Fahr.  When  the  films  are  dry  they  may  readily 
be  stripped  from  the  glass. 

The  ground  or  grained  surface  of  the  film  has  now  to  be  exposed  by 
placing  it  with  the  smooth  surface  on  a  piece  of  black  velvet,  and 
allowing  the  light  of  the  sun  to  act  on  the  other  side. 

The  exposure  must  be  continued  till  the  action  of  the  light  has  just 
penetrated  the  film.  To  gauge  the  exposure  a  small  portion  of  the 
film  is  cut  away,  and  a  mask  of  opaque  paper  with  a  small  hole  in  it 
is  made  to  cover  this  small  fragment  of  film.  The  film  covered  with 
its  mask  is  now  placed  under  one  edge  of  the  film  which  is  being 
exposed.  Whenever  the  image  of  the  hole  in  the  mask  appears 
visible  in  the  film  under  it,  the  exposure  is  sufficient.  The  smooth 
side  of  the  film  is  now  exposed  under  a  negative  in  the  manner 
already  described  for  Husnik’s  process. 

A  polished  pewter  plate  somewhat  larger  than  the  film  is  now 
coated  with  a  solution  of  rubber  in  benzole — a  strength  of  five  or  six 
grains  to  the  ounce  being  a  suitable  one.  The  film  is  allowed  to  set, 
the  plate  is  placed  in  water,  the  film  is  brought  with  its  grained  side 
into  contact  with  the  rubber  film,  the  plate  and  film  are  removed 
from  the  water  together,  and  the  film  is  firmly  squeegeed  down.  The 
film  is  edged  with  rubber  solution  to  prevent  water  from  penetrating, 
after  which  the  plate  is  developed  by  washing  with  water  till  all  bi¬ 
chromate  has  been  washed  from  the  film.  The  surface  of  the  skin  is 
dried  with  blotting  paper,  after  which  printing  may  begin  at  once. 

—Burton' 's  Guide  to  Photo-Mechanical  Processes. 

- + - - 

ART,  WITH  ITS  INCIDENTS  AND  BELONGINGS, 

In  attempting  to  bring  the  miscellaneous  remarks  of  various  distinguished 
persons,  collected  in  my  leisure  moments,  into  such  partial  order,  at  least, 
as  might  make  them  more  useful  to  the  reflective  reader,  it  seemed  to  me 
most  logical  to  put  the  paragraphs  on  beauty  at  the  head  of  the  series. 
For,  rigorously  speaking,  beauty  furnishes  alike  the  field  in  which,  and 
the  materials  with  which,  art  works.  To  describe,  then,  what  beauty  is, 

*  Abney’s  Instructions. 


naturally  precedes  the  description  of  what  art  is,  and  what  it  does  or 
aims  to  do.  And  here  let  me  offer  a  suggestion  for  which  I  cannot  cite 
chapter  and  verse,  and  therefore  must  merely  ask  that  it  pass  for  what  it 
may  seem  intrinsically  worth.  It  is  this,  that  the  terms  sublime  and 
beautiful,  though  in  popular  use  they  may  denote  different  tilings, 
should,  in  the  highest  generalisation,  and  in  the  view  of  high  art,  be  hc4d  to 
denote  only  different  branches  or  degrees  of  the  one  great  total  of  beauty. 
For,  as  a  general  rule,  the  perception  of  beauty  gives  pleasure  or  delight 
of  some  species.  So  also  and  equally  does  the  perception  of  sublimity. 
Therefore  it  is  that  men  enjoy  whatever  embraces  either  of  these 
elements.  But  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  sublime  differs  from  that 
caused  by  the  beautiful,  certainly  in  degree,  and,  perhaps,  in  kind.  It  is 
commonly  more  absorbing  and  overmastering,  tinged  with  awe,  and  not 
seldom  with  terror.  Still  both  are  alike  characterised  as  being  sources  of 
enjoyment,  and,  therefore,  both  are  subjects  of  art.  Note,  too,  how  in 
poetic,  and  even  in  ordinary  speech,  the  epithets  denoting  the  one  are, 
interchangeably,  often  applied  to  the  other.  Thus  we  speak  of  the 
“ awful  beauty  ”  of  a  thunderstorm  or  a  tempest-vexed  ocean  —  two 
scenes  familiarly  cited  as  examples  of  the  sublime.  Again, 

“And  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror,  ’twas  a  pleasing  fear ; 

For  I  was,  as  it  were,  a  child  of  thee, 

And  sported  with  thy  billows,  far  and  near  ;  ” 

says  Byron,  in  his  celebrated  “  Address  to  the  Ocean.”  “  Pleasing  fear” 
is  a  phrase  combining  the  two  several  emotions  produced  by  beauty  and 
sublimity,  as  these  terms  are  popularly  understood.  They  fully  sub¬ 
stantiate  my  suggestion  above  made. 

A  passage  just  lighted  upon  in  Ruskin  goes  far  to  confirm  my  view. 
“  Sublimity  is  not  a  specific  term — not  a  term  descriptive  of  the  effect  of 
a  particular  class  of  ideas.  Anything  which  elevates  the  mind  is  sublime, 
and  elevation  of  mind  is  produced  by  the  contemplation  of  greatness  of 
any  kind ;  but  chiefly,  of  course,  by  the  greatness  of  the  noblest  things. 
Sublimity  is,  therefore,  only  another  word  for  the  eficct  of  greatness  upon 
the  feelings.  Greatness  of  matter,  space,  power,  virtue,  or  beauty,  are 
thus  all  sublime;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  desirable  quality  of  a  work 
of  art  which,  in  its  perfection,  is  not  in  some  way  or  degree  sublime.” 
Sublimity,  then,  according  to  this  ablest  of  present  art  critics,  is  beauty  in 
a  high,  or  the  highest,  degree.  The  devotion  of  Leonidas  and  his  three 
hundred  at  Thermopylae  was  heroic,  i.e.,  great,  noble  in  the  highest 
degree,  and,  therefore,  sublime.  But  can  any  one  deny  that  the  devotion 
of  those  heroes  was  not  also  beautiful  ?  Beautiful  1  why,  it  was  beauty 
in  its  very  essence;  a  consecration  to  principle,  to  what  was  believed 
right,  which,  at  the  distance  of  3000  years,  inspires  a.  pleasure  glistening 
through  tears,  that,  instead  of  enervating,  kindles  an  emulative  desire  to 
follow,  under  such  conditions  as  are  furnished,  so  glorious  a  leading  1 
Grace  Darling,  Florence  Nightingale  —  their  deeds  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  were  sublime — but  were  they  not  beautiful?  Yes,  they  were 
sublimely  beautiful — i.e.,  beautiful  in  an  exalted  degree. 

I  might  illustrate  by  examples  numberless ;  but  these,  I  think,  will 
suffice  to  show  that  for  purposes  of  art,  at  least  what  are  commonly 
termed  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful,  both  fall  under  the  single  designa¬ 
tion  of  beauty,  and  that,  therefore,  we  may  philosophically  say  that 
beauty  is  the  domain  of  art. 

Cousin  remarks,  “  The  sole  object  of  art  is  the  beautiful.  Art 
abandons  itself  as  soon  as  it  shuns  this.  The  arts  are  called  the 
fine  arts  because  their  sole  object  is  to  produce  the  disinterested 
emotion  of  beauty  without  regard  to  the  utility  either  of  the  spectator 
or  the  artist.  The  problem  of  art  is  to  reach  the  soul  through  the  body. 
Art  offers  to  the  senses,  forms,  colours,  sounds,  words,  so  arranged  that 
they  excite  in  the  soul  concealed  behind  the  senses  the  inexpressible 
emotion  of  beauty.  Art  is  the  free  reproduction  of  the  beautiful ;  not  of 
a  single  natural  beauty,  but  of  ideal  beauty,  as  the  human  imagination 
conceives  it  by  the  aid  of  data,  which  nature  furnishes  it.  The  ideal 
beauty  envelops  the  infinite ;  the  end  of  art,  then,  is  to  produce  works 
that,  like  those  of  nature,  or  even  in  a  still  higher  degree,  may  have  the 
charm  of  the  Infinite.  Every  work  of  art,  whatever  may  be  its  form, 
small  or  great,  figured,  sung,  or  uttered — every  work  of  art,  truly  beau¬ 
tiful  or  sublime,  throws  the  soul  into  a  gentle  or  severe  revery  that 
elevates  it  towards  the  Infinite.” 

Symonds  says,  “Art  is  inclusive  of  nature.  It  is  nature,  and  some¬ 
thing  more.  Nature  is  substance  existing  in  certain  forms  and  modes 
and  conditions  of  being,  full  of  forces,  which  are  latent  or  actively  at 
work,  and  man  is  in  the  midst  of  them.  If  he  is  content  with  nature  as 
he  finds  it,  he  is  a  dwarfed,  undeveloped  being.  But  it  is  not  so  ;  for  it 
is  obvious  that  there  ever  arises  in  his  mind  a  dissatisfaction  with  the 
world  about  him.  He  has  capacities  of  enjoyment  which  this  rude, 
uninformed  nature  will  not  satisfy;  his  thoughts  grow,  and  nature  is 
compelled  to  grow  in  co-ordination  with  his  thoughts.  Hence  arises 
art.” 

Cousin  says,  “  Let  us  be  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  thought  that 
art  is  to  itself  a  kind  of  religion.  God  manifests  Himself  to  us  by  the 
idea  of  the  True,  by  the  idea  of  the  Good,  by  the  idea  of  the  Beautiful. 
Each  one  of  these  leads  to  God,  because  it  comes  from  Him.  True 
beauty  is  ideal  beauty,  and  ideal  beauty  is  a  reflection  of  the  Infinite. 
So,  independently  of  all  official  alliance  with  religion  and  morals,  art  is 
by  itself  essentially  religious  and  moral ;  for,  far  from  wanting  its  own 
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law,  its  own  genius,  it  everywhere  expresses  in  its  works  eternal 
beauty.” 

(I  may  here  remark,  that  most  of  the  passages  in  this  collection  though 
applicable  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  whole  five  of  what  are  usually 
reckoned  the  fine  arts,  viz.,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  poetry,  and 
music,  yet  have  a  more  particular  reference  to  the  first  two  of  these.) 

Cousin  says,  “The  arts  have  a  common  end,  and  entirely  different 
means.  Hence  there  are  general  rules  common  to  all,  and  particular 
rules  to  each.” 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  must  suffice  for  the  present  as  brief, 
specific  definitions  or  descriptions  by  standard  writers  of  the  nature, 
origin,  and  objects  of  art.  These  points  will  be  found  more  fully  dealt 
with  further  on  in  the  accounts  of  and  remarks  upon  various  artists 
which  are  there  cited. 

It  remains  here  to  cite  sundry  passages  upon  what  I  have  entitled  the 
incidents  or  belongings  of  art — in  other  phrase,  the  powers,  means,  and 
appliances  employed  therein.  And 

1.  Genius. 

Reynolds  (Sir  Joshua)  remarks,  “  Genius  is  supposed  to  be  the  power 
of  producing  excellencies  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  rules  of 
art — a  power  which  no  precepts  can  teach  and  no  industry  acquire. 
When  the  arts  were  in  their  infancy,  the  power  of  merely  drawing  the 
likeness  of  any  object  was  considered  one  of  its  greatest  efforts.  The 
common  people,  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  art,  employ  a  similar  lan¬ 
guage  to  this  day.  When,  however,  it  is  found  that  most  men  may  be 
taught  to  do  this,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  man  of  genius 
only  who  excels  in  invention,  expression,  dignity,  and  grace ;  in  short, 
those  qualities  or  excellencies,  the  power  of  producing  which  cannot  be 
taught  by  any  promulgated  or  known  rules.  What  is  now  entitled 
genius  begins  not  where  rules,  abstractly  considered,  end,  but  where  the 
trite  and  vulgar  rules  heretofore  in  vogue  have  no  longer  any  place. 
When  an  artist  is  sure  that  he  is  upon  firm  ground,  supported  by  the 
authority  and  practice  of  his  predecessors  of  the  greatest  reputation,  he 
may  then  assume  the  boldness  and  intrepidity  of  genius.” 

Says  Beechey,  “  The  painter  of  genius  first  masters  the  subject  he  is 
to  represent  by  reading  or  other  means,  and  then  works  his  imagination 
up  into  a  species  of  enthusiasm,  till  in  a  degree  he  perceives  the  whole 
event  before  his  eyes  ;  when,  as  with  the  quickness  of  lightning,  he  puts 
his  rough  sketch  on  paper  or  canvas.  By  consequence  his  work  has  the 
air  of  genius  stamped  upon  it ;  while  the  contrary  method  of  proceeding 
will  inevitably  result  in  tameness,  and  produce  pictures  wearing  the 
semblance  of  mere  copies.  Genius  is  mainly  exerted  upon  historical 
subjects,  and  the  art  of  the  portrait  painter  is  often  lost  in  the  obscurity 
of  his  subject.” 

Says  Reynolds,  “A  readiness  in  taking  such  hints  as  escape  the  dull 
and  ignorant,  makes,  in  my  opinion,  no  inconsiderable  part  of  that 
mental  faculty  which  is  called  genius.” 

Fuseli  says,  “It  is  the  lot  of  genius  to  be  opposed  and  to  be  invigorated 
by  opposition.  All  extremes  touch  each  other  ;  frigid  praise  and  frigid 
censure  wait  on  easily  attainable  or  common  powers  ;  but  the  successful 
adventurer  in  the  realms  of  discovery,  in  spite  of  the  shrugs,  checks,  and 
sneers  of  the  timid,  the  malign,  and  the  envious,  leaps  on  an  unknown 
or  long-lost  shore,  ennobles  it  with  his  name,  and  grasps  immortality. 
Genius  is  the  pupil  of  nature  ;  perceives,  is  dazzled,  and  imperfectly 
transmits  one  of  her  features ;  thus  saw  Michael  Angelo,  Raffaelle, 
Titian,  Correggio.  We  find  Michael  Angelo  more  sublime,  but  we 
sympathise  more  with  Raffaelle.  When  Reynolds  said  that  Michael 
Angelo  had  more  imagination,  and  Raffaelle  more  fancy,  he  meant  to 
say  that  the  one  had  more  sublimity,  more  elementary  fire ;  the  other 
was  richer  in  social  imagery,  in  genial  conceits  and  artificial  variety. 
Simplicity  is  the  stamen  of  Michael  Angelo ;  varied  propriety  that  of 
Raffaelle.” 

Says  Henry  Howard,  “  The  principles  of  the  fine  arts  exist  originally 
in  the  deep  recesses  of  our  nature  waiting  for  genius  to  discover  and 

apply  them.” 

Haydon  remarks,  “  The  theory  of  Reynolds  was  that  of  the  Johnsonian 
period,  though  Burke  was  a  living  thunderbolt  of  refutation.  Johnson 
said,  ‘Genius  was  nothing  but  a  mind  of  large  general  powers  acciden¬ 
tally  determined  to  some  particular  object ;  ’  and  Madame  de  £>tael,  in 
Corinne,  said  that  ‘  Genius  was  only  the  ordinary  faculties  of  us  all 
carried  to  a  greater  pitch  of  refinement  than  most  men  possess  them ;  ’ 
but  neither  theory  goes  far  enough ;  genius  is  a  natural  and  not  an 
acquired  power  which  accident  develops  but  cannot  create,” 

Says  Cousin,  “  Genius  alone  has  the  power  to  convert  conceptions  into 
creations.  Genius  creates,  it  does  not  imitate.  But  genius,  it  may  be 
said,  is  then  superior  to  nature,  since  it  does  not  imitate  it,  and  nature 
is  the  work  of  God.  No,  genius  is  not  the  rival  of  God,  but  it  is  the 
interpreter  of  Him.  Doubtless,  in  one  sense  art  is  an  imitation,  for 
absolute  creation  belongs  to  God  alone.  Art  being  the  free  reproduction 
°f  beauty,  the  power  in  us  capable  of  reproducing  it  is  called  genius. 
Genius  is  essentially  the  power  of  doing,  of  inventing,  of  creating.” 

Says  Fuseli,  “By  genius  I  mean  that  power  which  enlarges  the  circle 
of  human  knowledge,  which  discovers  new  materials  of  nature,  or  com¬ 
bines  the  known  with  novelty  ;  while  talent  arranges,  cultivates,  polishes 
the  discoveries  of  genius.” 

Says  Cousin,  “  Genius  is  nothing  else  than  taste  in  action  ;  that  is  to 
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Say,  the  three  powers  of  taste  carried  to  their  culmination,  and  armed 
with  a  new  and  mysterious  power— the  power  of  execution.  The  habit  of 
contemplating  and  brooding  over  the  ideas  of  great  geniuses  till  you  find 
yourself  warmed  by  the  contact  is  the  true  method  of  forming  an  artist¬ 
like  mind.  It  is  impossible  in  the  presence  of  those  great  men  to  think  or 
invent  in  a  mean  manner.  A  state  of  mind  is  acquired  that  accept-  t 
ideas  only  which  relish  of  grandeur  and  simplicity.” 

—Camera  and  Pencil.  '  Majicus  A.  R  ot. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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^Foreign  Jlotes  antr  jletos. 

Class  for  Practical  Instruction — New  Swedish  Society  ]>r.  Pit 

Contempt  of  Theory — Some  Points  of  Difference  bet  term  the  Photo¬ 
grapher  and  the  Portrait  Painter — A  Neio  Photographic  Journal- — 
Photographic  Excursionists  at  the  Hippodrome  —  A  Daguerre 
Camera — Hoxo  to  Insure  against  the  Loss  of  Manuscripts — On 
Naming  Negatives. 

The  Mittheilungen  learns  that  when,  on  the  28th  May.  i’r-f - r 

Virchow  visited  the  late  Emperor  Frederick  III.  at  Charlottenborg, 
just  after  the  former’s  return  from  his  Egyptian  journey,  lie  -h<«wed 
the  Emperor  a  collection  of  photographs  taken  by  hiim-elf  of  1 
scapes,  monuments,  and  inscriptions.  The  Emperor  was  surprised  I  i 
learn  that  Professor  Virchow  was  an  accomplished  ph  1  _  .  ier,  and 
found  the  collection  all  the  more  interesting  in  that  he  had  visited 
many  of  the  places  himself  when  he  represented  Germany  at  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal. 


The  Royal  Anatomical  Institute,  under  Professor  Waldeyer,  lms 
just  started  a  course  of  practical  instruction  in  photography  taught 
by  Ilerr  E.  Vogel,  jun.,  at  which  the  director  and  his  assistants  will 
all  assist,  in  the  French  sense  of  the  word.  This  Institute  alrea  iy 
possesses  a  photographic  studio  for  micro-photography. 


A  Swedish  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  has  just  been  -tart  -  d 
at  Stockholm  on  the  model  of  the  German  Society  of  the  Frit  nds  of 
Photography. 


In  the  Photographische  Not  Sen  under  the  title  of  Theory  and 
Practice ,  Dr.  Vogel  publishes  an  article  iu  which  lie  maintains  that 
professional  photographers  do  not  keep  up  with  the  times  as  n 
the  scientific  progress  of  photography,  and  this  he  thinks  i-  often  tbe 
reason  why  the}7  are  disappointed.  He  cites  as  an  example  a  phojU  - 
grapher  who  complained  to  one  of  his  friends,  a  chemist,  "f  not  being 
able  to  free  his  positive  prints  from  traces  of  nitrate  of  silver.  This 
friend  having  advised  him  to  add  sea  salt  to  the  washing  wati 
hastened  to  follow  his  advice,  and  next  day  added  an  mince  of  salt  to 
a  hath  containing  about  -100  prints.  The  result  was  that  all  the  prints 
were  disagreeably  red  in  colour  aud  had  to  be  thrown  aside.  Another 
time  he  was  advised  to  use  chloride  of  palladium  as  an  i 
He  sent  out  for  an  ounce  and  poured  the  whole  of  it  upon  a  plate 
without  obtaining  the  desired  effect.  The  solution  was  poured 
the  sink  and  was  thus  completely  lost.  1  le  was  much  surprised  some 
time  after  when  the  hill  came  in  to  find  that  liis  little  experiment  had 
cost  him  thirty  francs.  This  sort  of  thing  happened  so  often  tl 
had  to  give  up  his  studio,  and  is  now  a  blacking  manufact  urer.  Dr  A  ■  »gel 
also  cites  another  instance,  that  of  a  very  skilful  photo-hthogra 
whom  he  had  advised  to  take  up  the  phototype  proa ss.  He  laughi  1 
at  his  adviser,  saying  lie  made  a  rule  of  never  taking  any  notice  of 
what  was  published  about  photography,  that  no  one t should  suggest  .-ncli 
nonsense  to  him.  This  man  also  had  to  give  up  his  business  and  g 
America.  Such  want  of  enterprise  or  rather  of  commoi 
surely  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  amongst  tbe  brethren  of  the 
“  black  art.” 


In  another  article  on  Art  and  Photography ,  Dr.  Vogel  expresses 
his  opinion  that  photographers  often  take  their  sitters  too  close 
to  the  camera.  A  painter,  he  says,  when  taking  a  standing  portrait, 
places  himself  at  a  distance  of  at  least  twice  tbe  height  <>f 
the  sitter,  while  some  photographers  approach  so  near  that  the  inter¬ 
vening  space  is  only  equal  to  the  height  of  the  sittter  (or  rather 
Stander  iu  this  case),  the  result  being  a  distortion  which  becomes  very 
evident  when  an  enlargement  is  made.  Dr.  ^  ogel  also  remark.-  t  hat 
painters  place  their  sitters  on  a  higher  level  than  themselves,  while 
photographers  do  precisely  the  reverse.  Formerly  that  might  have 
been  justifiable  when  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  full  aperture  of  the 
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lens,  but  now  that  there  are  such  extremely  sensitive  plates  to  be  had, 
one  may  use  diaphragms  which  give  a  sharp  image  without  inclining 
the  lens. 


A  new  photographic  journal  has  just  been  published  in  Sweden  under 
the  title  of  the  Photograf.sk  Tidskrift. 


A  number  of  amateur  photographic  excursionists  had  a  special  day 
performance  at  a  Parisian  hippodrome.  Unfortunately  it  was  a  dull 
day,  and  several  of  the  excursionists  went  to  see  the  stables  whilst 
others  operated — a  wise  retreat  from  the  scene  of  action.  Still,  about 
twenty  remained  and  opened  the  fire  of  their  lenses  upon  the  pro¬ 
cession  of  thirty-two  horses.  The  possessor  of  a  fine  English  camera 
is  seen  struggling  writh  the  third  leg  of  his  camera  stand.  Another 
amateur  fights  against  his  wooden  shutter,  fixed  behind  ;  he  unscrews 
the  lens,  looks  feverishly  first  inside  then  outside,  pulls  with  both  bauds, 
then  takes  out  his  knife  and  hacks  it  in  pieces.  Most  of  the  lenses  in 
use  are  by  French  makers.  Another  beginner  scratches  his  ear  and 
looks  around  him  with  consternation  :  he  has  exposed  the  same  plate 
three  times !  Others,  masters  of  their  instruments,  resign  them¬ 
selves  to  the  weather,  trying  when  they  get  a  gleam  of  better  light  to 
take  an  instantaneous  view  of  some  of  the  clown’s  capers  or  of  the 
famous  gallop  round  of  the  thirty-two  horses.  One  philosopher  con¬ 
soles  himself  with  the  reflection  that  out  of  such  a  number  there  would 
surely  be  some  sharp  enough  to  be  of  use.  In  short,  as  a  photographic 
fete  it  was  a  failure,  and  the  member  who  gave  an  account  of  it 
thought  the  only  way  the  day  could  have  been  turned  to  profitable 
account  would  have  been  to  see  all  the  plates  developed  in  common. 
This  would  have  afforded  an  opportunity  for  judging  which  were  the 
best  plates  and  the  best  developers. 


The  Archiv  says  a  relic  of  the  early  days  of  photography  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  its  editor,  namely,  one  of  the  original  Daguerre 
cameras  of  1839.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  K. 
Snell,  of  Jena,  who  had  personally  received  it  from  Daguerre.  It 
consists  of  a  four  cornered  wooden  box  in  which  a  second  box  (the 
expansion)  moves  in  and  out,  and  bears  on  the  right  side  an  oval  paper 
ticket  with  a  gilt  edge  having  the  inscription  printed  on  it,  “Aucun 
appareil  n’est  garanti  s’il  ne  porte  la  Signature  de  M.  Daguerre  et  le 
Cachet  de  M.  Giroux.  Le  Daguerreotype  execute  sous  la  Direction 
de  son  Auteur  a  Paris  chez  Alp.  Giroux  et  Cie.,  Rue  de  Coq  St.  Ilonore 
No.  7.”  “No  apparatus  is  guaranteed  that  does  not  bear  the  signature 
of  M.  Daguerre  and  the  seal  of  M.  Giroux.  Daguerreotype  executed 
under  the  direction  of  its  author  at  Paris,  by  the  firm  of  Alp.  Giroux 
&  Co.,  7,  Rue  du  Coq  St.  Honore.”  To  the  left  under  these  words 
is  the  seal  of  M.  Giroux  with  the  year  1839  marked  on  it,  and  beside 
it  written  in  ink  “No.  2,”  and  to  the  right  of  that  again,  also  written 
in  ink,  is  M.  Daguerre’s  signature.  Dr.  Liesegang  wishes  he  could  see 
a  good  historical  collection  of  apparatus  arranged  in  a  special  museum. 


As  a  precaution  against  the  loss  of  the  manuscripts  composing  the 
Century  Dictionary ,  which  extend  to  some  25,000  pages,  the  publisher 
intended  to  insure  them  for  150,000  dollars,  but  according  to  the 
Helvetische  Typographic  he  thought  better  of  that  and  had  them 
photographed.  If  anything  had  happened  to  them,  by  insuring  them 
he  would  have  recovered  a  certain  sum  of  money,  but  it  might  not 
have  been  possible  to  replace  them,  while  by  photographing  them  they 
could  be  perfectly  replaced,  and  that  at  a  less  cost  than  would  have 
served  to  pay  the  insurance  premiums. 


In  the  Photographische  Correspondenz ,  Herr  Eugen  von  Gothard’s 
communications  from  the  Astro-physical  Observatory  at  Hereny  are 
continued.  The  subject  on  this  occasion  is  how  to  make  fine 
inscriptions  upon  gelatino-bromide  plates.  Herr  von  Gothard  says: — 
“  In  many  cases,  especially  in  the  case  of  scientific  photography,  it  is 
important  to  apply  inscriptions  to  the  original  negatives.  The 
simplest  way,  that  of  writing  the  necessary  remarks  with  pencil  or 
ink,  labours  under  the  disadvantage  that  such  inscriptions  may  be 
rubbed  off ;  many  inks  also  bleach  in  course  of  time  or  eventually, 
through  subsequent  treatment  of  the  plate  with  chemicals,  for  instance, 
in  intensifying  or  reducing  the  plate,  they  get  washed  off  and  dirty 
the  film.  For  a  long  time  back  1  have  furnished  my  astronomical  and 
spectroscopic  plates  with  a  signature  which  is  photographed  on  to 
them  by  exposing  each  plate  for  a  short  time  to  a  small  photographic 
negative  which  is  suitably  fixed  into  the  dark  room  lantern.  The 
writing  then  appears  along  with  the  image  and  is  sharp,  and  lasts  as 
long  as  the  similarly  produced  picture.  But  for  different  remarks  it 
is  of  course  impossible  to  make  fresh  negatives,  so  I  looked  for  some 
other  sure  but  simple  process  by  which  these  inscriptions  might  also 


be  produced,  and,  if  possible,  photographically.  1  remembered  the 
long  known  fact  that,  if  when  cutting  plates  small  splinters  of  glass  fi  nd 
their  way  under  the  film  they  may  not  only  scratch  the  latter  and  ruin 
it  but  also,  if  they  were  but  tiny  and  remained  unobserved,  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  disfigurement  of  the  image  by  leaving  behind  them  tine,  black 
marks  which  only  appear  after  development,  and  this  fact  suggested  to 
me  how  to  proceed.  I  prepared  a  fine  point  from  hard  steel,  and 
after  having  smoothed  and  polished  it,  I  used  it  for  writing  upon 
gelatine  films.  Letters,  numbers,  &c.,  written  with  the  gentlest 
pressure  appeared  on  developing  as  sharp  as  a  hair,  very  fine  and  quite 
dense,  without  in  the  least  injuring  the  film.  The  point  is  very  like  a 
common  awl,  and  the  writing  is  therefore  very  fine,  indeed,  the  finer 
the  point  of  course  the  finer  the  writing.  I  found  this  result  the 
more  surprising,  because,  although,  in  Eder’s  Handbook  of  Photography , 
part  III.,  page  82,  it  is  said  that  the  mechanical  impression  only  appears 
when  a  physical  developer  is  used,  1  have  as  yet  found  no  intimation 
whatever  of  the  phenomenon  that  a  word  written  with  quite  a  gentle 
pressure  on  a  sharp  point  should  come  out  as  beautifully  and  as  regularly 
as  if  it  were  copied.  I  may  further  remark  that,  as  always,  I  use  the 
ordinary  soda  pyrogallol  developer.” 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  12,006. — “Improvements  in  Gas  Supply  Regulating  Apparatus  for  Magic  I 
Lanterns  and  other  Purposes.”  J.  E.  Anderson  and  Perkex,  Sox,  &  Rayment. 
— Dated  August  20,  1888. 

No.  12,0S6. — “Improvements  in  Holders,  Clips,  or  Easels,  for  Photographs, 
Mirrors,  Photograph  Frames,  Cards,  and  other  Articles."  H.  Whitfield.— 
Dated  August  22,  1888. 

No.  12,181. — “Improvements  in  Shutters  for  Photographic  Cameras.”  A. 
Rayment.— Dated  August  23,  1888. 

PATENTS  LAPSED. 

No.  7678. — “Washing  Photographs,  &c.”  A.  McDonald. — Dated  1884. 

No.  7792. — “Obtaining  Photographic  Pictures.”  W.  Heath. — Dated  1884. 

SPECIFICATIONS  PUBLISHED. 

1887. 

No.  11,454. — “  Washing  Photographic  Prints.”  E.  H.  B.  Lyne. — Price  6d. 

No.  18,001. — “Carriers  for  Magic  Lantern  Slides,  &c.”  W.  M.  Baynes.— 
Price  8d.  - 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Improved  Apparatus  for  Washing  Photographic  Prints. 

No.  11,454.  Edwin  Henry  Brindley  Lyne,  54,  London-street,  Fitzroy- 
square,  London,  W. — August  23,  1887. 

A  pipe  and  rose  to  conduct  a  spray  on  prints  until  the  tank  is  as  full  of  water 
as  wanted,  being  regulated  by  regulator,  which  raises  ball,  which  lifts  self¬ 
acting  plug,  which  runs  water  off,  leaving  prints  on  marbles  which  covers  the 
bottom  of  tank,  when,  as  the  ball  lowers,  it  replaces  plug,  and  so  continues  j 
filling  and  emptying.  It  can  be  fixed  on  tubs  or  anything  that  is  now  in 
present  use  by  photographers  ;  needs  no  watching. 

Improvements  in  Carriers  for  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  the  like. 
No.  18,001.  Walter  Malton  Baynes,  Braganza,  Torquay,  County  of 
Devon. — December  31,  1887. 

My  invention  refers  to  carriers  for  magic  lantern  slides  and  the  like,  and  the 
said  carrier  consists  of  a  framework  of  rectangular  or  other  convenient  shape 
provided  with  grooves  or  clips  for  holding  the  slide.  This  carrier  or  frame¬ 
work,  in  order  that  it  may  hold  slides  of  different  lengths  centrally,  I  make  m 
the  form  of  two  suitably  guided  sliding  pieces  mounted  in  or  on  the  frame,  anu 
provide  them  at  their  upper  or  lower  ends  with  internal  screw  threads  into 
which  take  the  screwed  ends  of  a  rod  or  rods  mounted  in  suitable  bearings  m 
such  manner  that  on  turning  a  handle  or  knob  connected  or  fixed  to  the  said 
rod  or  rods  the  sliding  pieces  will  simultaneously,  and  at  the  same  speed,  ap¬ 
proach  to  or  recede  from  each  other,  and  hold  the  slide  central,  or  release 
same  respectively.  The  sliding  pieces  may  be  grooved  for  holding  the  slide 
more  securely.  ..  j 

This  slide  carrier  may  be  made  partly  of  wood  and  partly  of  metal,  or  wholly 
of  metal.  _  ., 

This  carrier  may  also  be  used  for  other  lens  apparatus,  and  in  cases  where  it 
is  necessary  to  hold  the  slide  centrally  in  a  vertical  as  well  as  horizontal  direc¬ 
tion,  another  set  of  sliding  pieces  may  be  arranged  to  work  independently  or  m 
connexion  with  those  described  above.  . ,  ; 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  niy  san 
invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  declare  that 
claim  is  : — 1.  A  slide  carrier  for  magic  lanterns  and  the  like  consisting  ot  two 
parts  or  pieces  for  holding  the  slide  between  them,  and  which,  by  means  o 
right  and  left  hand  screw  or  screws,  can  be  adjusted  as  to  distance  to  sui 
various  sizes  of  slide,  the  latter  being  always,  kept  central  in  the  frame  o 
holder,  substantially  as  set  forth.  2.  A  slide  carrier  for  magic  lanterns  and 
like  consisting  of  two  parts  which  are  guided  in  the  frame,  and  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  by  a  right  and  left  hand  screw  spindle,  substantially  as  described  an 
shown. 
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Improvements  in  Portable  Photographic  Developing  Boxes. 

No.  9283.  Thomas  William  Harvey,  463,  Main-street,  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
United  States  of  America. — June  26,  1888. 

My  invention  relates  to  a  portable  water-tight  photographic  developing  box, 
made  partly  of  a  tinted  glass  impervious  to  actinic  light,  and  provided  with  a 
tight-fitting  removable  cover,  and  with  pipe  connexions  for  introducing  into 
and  withdrawing  from  the  box  liquids  used  in  developing  a  sensitised  plate 
which  has  previously  been  exposed  in  a  camera  and  after  removal  therefrom 
placed  in  the  developing  box. 

It  permits  the  operator  to  conduct  the  developing  process  in  white  light,  or 
even  in  sunlight,  under  the  best  conditions  for  observation.  It  dispenses  with 
the  large  closets  and  chambers,  and  hence  diminishes  the  cost  of  appliances. 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  the  developing  box  may  be  varied  in  its 
shape  and  in  the  manner  of  its  mechanical  construction  without  departing  from 
the  invention,  the  essential  requirements  of  which  are  that  the  box  shall 
have  an  opening  for  the  introduction  therein  of  the  plate  to  be  developed ;  a 
movable  cover,  by  means,  of  which  said  opening  can  be  closed  watertight  ;  a 
transparent  portion  which  permits  the  photographic  plate  within  the  box  to  be 
visually  observed  during  the  progress  of  the  developing  operation,  but  which 
will  not  admit  into  the  interior  of  the  box  light  which  is  actinic  ;  and,  finally, 
means  for  introducing  into  and  withdrawing  therefrom  the  developing  liquids. 

In  practice,  the  removal  of  a  plate  from  the  camera  in  which  it  has  been 
exposed  to  the  box  may  be  accomplished  by  aid  of  a  changing  box  or  bag. 

After  the  plate  has  been  introduced  in  the  box  and  the  cover  thereof  fastened 
in  place,  the  operation  of  developing  and  fixing  the  picture  is  performed  by 
the  use  of  the  usual  liquids,  without  any  further  precaution  against  the 
exposure  of  the  photographic  plate  to  white  light. 

By  filling  the  bulb  syringe  with  liquid,  and  connecting  its  nozzle  with  the 
flexible  tube,  and  compressing  the  bulb,  such  liquid  is  readily  injected  into 
the  interior  of  the  box  and  discharged  in  jets  over  the  surface  of  the  sensitised 
plate  therein,  the  air  cock  being  open  during  the  operation.  By  then  closing 
the  air  cock  and  removing  the  pressure  from  the  bulb  the  liquid  in  the  box  is 
readily  withdrawn  therefrom. 

The  tinted  glass  may  be  used  for  the  top  only  of  the  box,  in  which  case  the 
developing  .of  the  picture  can.  be  observed  by  light  reflected  from  the  surface  of 
the  photographic  plate.  It  is,  however,  manifestly  preferable  to  make  both 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  box  transparent,  so  that  the  box  can  be  held  up 
toward  the  light  and  the  progress  of  the  developing  operation  rendered  plainly 
visible  by  light  which  shines  through  the  photographic  plate.  If  preferred,  a 
receptacle  made  entirely  of  glass  impervious  to  actinic  light  may  be  used 
instead  of  the  frame  with  the  glass  panes. 

Having  now  particularly  describe!  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  my  said 
invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  declare  that 
what  I  claim  is  : — 1.  A  portable  photographic  developing  box  made  partly  of 
tinted  glass  impervious  to  actinic  light,  and  provided  with  a  tight-fitting 
removable  cover,  and  with  pipe  connexions  for  introducing  into  and  withdrawing 
from  the  box  the  liquids  used  in  developing  a  picture  upon  a  sensitised  plate 
which  has  previously  been  exposed  in  a  camera,  and,  after  removal  therefrom, 
placed  in  the  developing  box,  substantially  as  set  forth.  2.  A  photographic 
developing  box  partly  made  of  transparent  tinted  glass,  and  adapted  to  contain 
a  photographic  plate,  and  provided  with  an  internal  receiving  chamber  having 
perforations  in  its  inner  wall,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  simultaneous 
discharge  upon  different  portions  of  the  plate  under  treatment  of  liquid  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  said  receiving  chamber  by  means  of  a  suitable  pipe  connected 
therewith,  substantially  as  set  forth.  3.  A  photographic  developing  box  made 
partly  of  tinted  glass  in  combination  with  a  pipe  for  introducing  into  and 
withdrawing  from  the  interior  of  said  box  the  liquid  employed  in  the  developing 
process,  and  an  air  passage  or  pipe  for  letting  air  escape  from  the  box  when 
liquid  is  injected  into  it,  and  for  permitting  air  to  enter  the  box  when  the 
liquid  previously  therein  contained  is  withdrawn  from  it,  substantially  as  set 
forth..  4.  A  photographic  developing  box  made  partly  of  tinted  glass  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  opening  for  permitting  the  introduction  into  the  box  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  plate  in  combination  with  a  removable  cover  faced  with  an  elastic 
material,  and  a  fastening  for  said  cover  for  securing  it  to  the  box  and  closing 
the  said  opening  water-tight  after  said  photographic  plate  has  been  introduced 
into  the  box,  substantially  as  set  forth.  5.  The  herein-described  photographic 
developing  box  made  partly  of  tinted,  glass,  as  and  for  the  purpose  described, 
iu  combination  with  the  liquid  supply  pipe  provided  with  the  stop  cock,  and 
I  the  air  pipe  provided  with  the  stop  cock,  as  set  forth. 

The  specification  is  illustrated  by  drawings. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

At  the  technical  meeting  of  this  Society  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  chair  was 

occupied  by  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor. 


Mr.  Friese  Greene  brought  forward  the  subject  of  The  Influence  of  the 
Spectrum  on  Collodio-Chlortae.  He  remarked  that  lie  had  found  the  green 
light  of  the  spectrum  very  inert,  and  he  proposed  to  demonstrate  tills  to  the 
members.  Having  placed  in  position  a  large  direct  spectroscope,  containing 
five  prisms,  with  a  limelight,  lie  coated  an  ordinary  gelatine  dry  plate  with 
collodio-chloride  emulsion,  containing  some  free  nitrate  of  surer  and  an 
admixture  of  kaolin,  and  projected  the  spectrum  upon  it.  As  it  was  stated 
that  it  would  require  an  exposure  of  at  least  half  an  hour,  a  general  conversa¬ 
tion  took  place  in  the  interim. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bolas  directed  attention  to  a  remarkable  statement  made  by 
Mr.  W.  Harding  Warner  in  an  article  entitled  Photography  in  CoUntrt,  in 
Anthony’s  International  Annual,  to  the  effect  that  in  the  eye  of  a  portrait  oj 
the  Queen,  printed  (in  printer’s  ink)  in  the  Year-Bookof  Photography  fat  1988 
colour  could  be  seen.  It  was  imperative,  according  to  Mr.  Wat  I  | 
photogravure  which  was  to  yield  prints  in  which  natural  colours  should  l«- 
seen  should  be  produced  from  untouched  negatives.  .Mr.  Bnl««  continued 
reading,  “Also  in  many  old  untouched  collodion  negatives  of  both  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  and  in  some  few  of  the  latter  productions  in  gelatin.-.  These  seen 
through  a  good  magnifier  are  so  marked  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to 
their  genuineness.”  Mr.  Bolas  asked  if  any  one  could  throw  any  light  on  such 
an  extraordinary  statement. 

The  Chairman  remarked  this  was  scarcely  more  extraordinary  than  a  state¬ 
ment  put  forth  lately  by  a  certain  London  photographer  who  was  one.-  a 
member  of  their  Society,  that  the  natural  colours  which  were  locked  up  in  a 
Daguerreotype  had,  when  copied  by  him,  been  evolved  in  all  their  troth  and 
brilliance  in  the  copy  of  the  portrait.  Such  statements,  lie  need  m  arcely  say, 
were  sheer  nonsense. 

Other  members  spoke  to  the  like  purport. 

Mr.  Greene  narrated  an  experiment  he  had  tried,  and  showed  a  specimen  in 
illustration.  Noting  the  colours  seen  in  the  eyes  after  looking  at  a  bright 
light,  and  then  closing  the  eyes,  he  had  looked  steadily  at  an  arc  light,  three 
feet  away,  for  fifteen  seconds,  and  then  held  a  sensitive  plate  close  to  hi'  eye 
for  from  sixty  to  ninety  seconds,  and  obtained  the  image  he  handed  round  lor 
examination. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  gave  a  caution  as  to  the  deleterious  effect  of  Mich  an 
experiment  upon  the  eye,  and  cited  the  case  of  the  late  Walter  Woodbury,  who 
had  damaged  his  eye  by  a  similar  proceeding. 

Mr.  Arnold  Spieler  said  the  impression  on  the  plate  was  due  to  phosphor* 
escence. 

The  subject  of  the  American  Photographic  Convention  having  been  intro¬ 
duced,  it  was  stated  to  have  been  much  less  successful  than  usual. 

On  the  subject  of  the  application  of  metallic  sheaths  to  large  plates,  Mr.  T. 
Samuels  said  he  had  successfully  applied  them  to  plates  12x7  inches. 

Replying  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Debenham, 

The  Chairman  said  that  while  American  studio  cameras  were  very  excellent, 
he  had  never  seen  American  landscape  cameras  which  possessed  the  advantages 
of  those  made  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Greene  then  reported  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  result  on  the  j  late 
exposed  to  the  spectrum  he  had  desired  to  show  them,  a  much  longer  exposure 
would  be  necessary  than  it  would  be  possible  to  give  that  eveuiug. 

After  some  general  conversation  the  proceedings  terminated. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  meeting  on  the  23rd  instant  Mr.  P.  Everitt  occupied  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary"  exhibited  a  single  dark  slide  by  Roche  capable  of 
receiving  a  number  of  carriers. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  directed  attention  to  the  immunity  from  halation  given  by 
the  application  of  a  backing  of  collodion  coloured  with  aurine  to  the  plate. 
Two  transparencies  were  exhibited  in  illustration,  one  of  them  thus  coated  and 
the  other  without  a  coating. 

The  Chairman  alluded  to  an  article  by  Air.  Ives  in  Anthony’s  Arm  ml,  and 
asked  if  any  one  had  tried  the  ett'ect  of  applying  a  colour  seusitiser  to  a  plate 
without  a  subsequent  washing.  He  himself  had  not  found  it  to  answer  when 
used  in  that  way. 

Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  said  that  at  the  recent  Convention  Mr.  Edwards  had 
dwelt  upon  the  necessity  for  washing  after  the  application  of  erythrosim*. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  :  But  you  heard  what  Mr.  Bothamley  said  in  reply  to  that. 

In  reply  to  a  question  concerning  the  reason  why  green  fog  trouble  . 
makers  less  now  than  formerly, 

Mr.  W.  Cobb,  so  far  from  objecting  to  green  fog,  considered  a  plate  ' 
gave  it  superior  in  many  respects  to  those  entirely  free  from  it,  and  he  found 
that  almost  all  authorities  whom  he  had  consulted  agreed  with  him  in  that 
belief. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  :  In  the  ease  of  under  exposure,  green  fog  is  a 
decided  advantage,  as  it  ouly  appears  ou  the  bare  glass. 

Mr.  Cowan  :  Green  fog  aud  grey  fog  cannot  exist  together. 

Mr.  Wellington  spoke  of  a  bad  case  of  fog  he  once  had  which  was  removed 
by  percliloride  of  iron. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  found  that  iridescent  stains,  which  sometimes  appeared, 
might  be  avoided  by  applying  the  ammonia  first  iu  the  process  of  development. 

Mr.  Cobb  thought  that  he  would  apply  the  bromide  first 

On  a  question  from  the  box  as  to  the  effect  that  would  be  produced  on  a 
portable  symmetrical  lens  by  removing  the  fixed  stop  entirely,  various  sug¬ 
gestions  were  made  and  opinions  offered. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  that  it  would  impart  greater  rapidity  coupled  with  increased 
softness,  a  desirable  quality  where  portraiture  was  concerned. 

The  subject  for  that  night  fortnight  was  announced  to  be  on 
Cameras  and  Stereoscopic  Photography  generally. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  August  21,  at  Mjddelton  Hall, 
Islington,  N.,— Mr.  A.  Mackie,  Vice-President,  iu  the  chair. 
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Mr.  S.  J.  Stevens  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

A  number  of  negatives  and  prints  by  various  processes  was  passed  round. 

Mr.  W.  Taverner  said  he  had  not  been  very  successful  with  the  Pizzighelli 
printing-out  platinum  paper.  He  kept  his  paper,  according  to  the  instructions, 
in  a  calcium  tube. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  it  was  stated  in  the  instructions  that  the  printing 
would  be  very  slow  if  the  paper  was  quite  dry  at  the  time  of  printing. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Coventon  had  succeeded  with  this  paper.  He  found,  however, 
that  it  was  very  slow  under  any  circumstances. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Cox  referred  to  experiments  he  had  made  on  the  effect  of  damp¬ 
ness  on  ordinary  platinotype  paper.  In  one  of  his  experiments  he  had  dipped 
a  piece  of  the  paper  in  water,  blotted  it,  and  dried  it  at  the  fire  before  printing, 
with  the  result  that  a  good  print  was  obtained,  quite  pure  in  the  lights.  To  obtain 
the  best  results  in  platinum  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  good  vigorous  negative. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  the  Chairman  said  it  was  quite  possible,  by  an  alter 
process,  to  change  the  blue  colour  of  the  image  on  ferro-prussiate  paper.  An 
interesting  paper  on  the  subject  had  been  read  not  long  since  at  one  of  the 
American  societies,  and  might  be  found  on  reference  to  the  journals.  The 
results  he  had  seen  of  experiments  in  this  direction,  however,  were  not  entirely 
successful,  the  tints  obtained  not  being  very  pleasing. 

Mr.  Taverner  said  he  had  made  an  arrangement  in  his  dark  room  for 
rocking  plates  during  development.  As  a  mechanical  contrivance  it  was  quite 
successful,  but  he  found  that  the  negatives,  when  he  used  it,  developed  very 
much  denser  at  the  ends,  the  middle  being  comparatively  quite  thin. 

In  opening  the  discussion  on  The  Capabilities  and  Shortcomings  of  Single 
Lenses,  the  Chairman  considered  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  shortcoming 
of  this  class  of  lens  was  that  straight  lines  falling  near  the  margins  of  the 
picture  were  produced  as  curved.  This,  however,  was  more  a  theoretical  than 
a  practical  fault,  as,  unless  the  lens  was  strained,  that  is,  made  to  cover  a  large 
plate  in  comparison  to  its  focus,  it  was  only  under  exceptional  circumstances 
that  this  distortion  was  apparent.  The  amount  of  distortion  depended  to  a 
very  great  extent  on  the  position  of  the  stop,  and  it  might  be  taken  as  a  general 
rule  that  the  further  the  stop  was  placed  from  the  lens  the  flatter  the  field  but 
the  greater  the  distortion.  A  great  advantage  of  single  lenses,  especially  to 
beginners,  was  that  they  were  comparatively  cheap.  He  considered  that  ex¬ 
pensive  lenses  were  only  necessities  when  rapidity  was  imperative  or  when  a 
wide  angle  was  required  to  be  included.  For  portraiture  on  large  plates,  he 
thought  single  lenses  most  useful,  and  quite  as  rapid  in  working  as  any  other 
kind,  as,  whatever  kind  of  lens  was  employed,  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  some¬ 
what  small  stop  to  obtain  sufficient  depth  of  definition.  All  the  landscape 
work  of  the  earlier  photographers  was  done  with  single  lenses.  They  were, 
however,  very  cumbersome  instruments  as  a  rule,  and  quite  out  of  accordance 
with  modern  ideas  as  to  portability.  Such  instruments  were,  consequently, 
comparatively  valueless  now.  A  lens  of  this  class,  which  originally  cost  many 
pounds,  could  frequently  be  picked  up  for  a  very  few  shillings. 

Mr.  Lons  said  that  Mrs.  Julia  Cameron  used  single  lenses  for  the  large  heads 
she  produced.  These  portraits,  although  they  did  not  accord  with  photo¬ 
grapher’s  ideas  as  to  perfection — there  being  a  marked  absence  of  definition — 
were  very  artistic. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  had  supplied  Mrs.  Cameron  with  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens  of 
long  focus,  which  he  believed  she  used  for  her  later  productions. 

Mr.  Lons  asked  whether  it  was  not  a  fact  that  the  distance  in  a  landscape 
was  much  more  brilliant  in  negatives  taken  with  a  single  lens. 

In  reply,  it  was  said  that  many  of  our  greatest  landscape  photographers  used 
single  lenses  for  pure  landscapes  on  this  account. 

Mr.  Coventon  passed  round  a  negative  view  of  a  greenhouse  which  he  had 
taken  to  find  out  whether  the  amount  of  distortion  given  by  a  single  lens  was 
appreciable. 

It  was  agreed  that  it  certainly  was  not  in  the  example  shown. 

Mr.  Cox  said  a  friend  of  his  had  a  single  lens  which  gave  a  bright  spot  on 
the  plate  whenever  it  was  used  with  the  sun  in  a  certain  position. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  in  this  instance  the  bright  spot  might  be  caused  by 
reflection  from  some  part  of  the  mount.  There  occurred,  however,  with  some 
single  lenses  a  flare  spot  which  was  really  an  image  of  the  aperture  in  the 
diaphragm.  The  defect  could  be  cured  by  slightly  altering  the  position  of  the 
stop  in  either  direction. 

The  outing  for  Saturday,  September  1,  was  arranged  for  Broxbourne.  Trains 
from  Liverpool-street  at  a  quarter  past  two  and  a  quarter  to  three. 


BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the  Technical 
Schools,  Bridge-street,  on  Thursday,  August  23, — Mr.  E.  C.  Middleton  in  the 
chair. 

Messrs.  G'.  H.  Palethorpe  and  J.  G.  Williams  were  elected  members,  and 
Messrs.  A.  J.  Hutchinson  and  H.  G.  Lears  were  nominated  for  election. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  A.  L.  Sterne,  presenting  a  number  of  slides  to 
the  Society.  The  collection  of  lantern  slides  now  reaches  about  four  hundred. 

Film  negatives  and  photographs  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  E.  C.  Middleton 
and  J.  H.  Pickard,  and  an  excellent  group  by  Mr.  Scotton,  of  Derby,  taken 
during  the  Convention. 

A  whole  day  excursion  was  announced  to  Church  Stretton,  Wenlock,  and 
Buildwas  Abbey,  on  September  3. 

The  particulars  of  a  competition  in  development,  as  arranged  by  the  Council, 
\vas  read  by  the  Chairman,  viz.,  “Each  competitor  to  develop  three  differently 
exposed  plates,  provided  by  the  Council,  of  different  exposures  on  the  same 
subject  (times  of  exposures  only  to  be  known  to  the  Judges)  ;  prizes  to  be 
awarded  for  the  three  best  negatives ;  competitors  to  hand  in  particulars  of 
development  with  negatives.” 

Mr.  VV.  B.  Osborn  then  gave  a  very  instructive  paper  on  Home-made  Helps, 
explaining  and  showing  numerous  simple  but  effective  home-made  apparatus 
useful  to  amateurs,  finishing  with  a  description  of  how  to  build  a  dark  room, 
with  all  the  plans  and  details  of  cost  cleverly  drawn  cut. 

The  question  of  arranging  to  obtain  a  room  centrally  situated  where  members 
could  meet  for  social  discussion,  &c.,  and,  if  possible,  a  dark  room  attached, 
was  referred  to  the  Council  as  a  suggestion. 


COVENTRY  AND  MIDLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  a  most  successful  outdoor  meeting  on  Wednesday,  Au.-u  t  _'j 
at  Merevale  Park,  Atherstone,  by  kind  permission  of  Mrs.  Dugdale. 

Having  in  view  the  October  exhibition,  there  was  a  large  muster  of  member-, 
several  of  whom  were  accompanied  by  ladies  and  friends.  The  party  travelled 
by  brake,  and,  on  arriving  at  the  destination,  cameras  were  quickly  at  work  on 
the  many  picturesque  subjects  presented  to  their  view.  Tin-  weather,  which  at 
one  time  was  very  threatening,  fortunately  held  up,  and  altogether  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  exposures  were  made. 

After  a  substantial  tea  at  the  “White  Hart  Hotel,"  the  party  returned 
home,  thoroughly  pleased  with  the  day’s  work. 

- ♦ - 

Camgpon&encr 

DETERIORATION  OF  PLATES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— The  set  of  rambling  papers  on  my  travels  through  Japan  last 
year,  were  so  tardy  in  making  their  appearance  that  I  long  ago  concluded 
that  they  were  either  lost  or  were  not  considered  worth  publication.  Had 
it  not  been  for  this  I  should  have  written  to  you  before  to  correct  ti  e 
statement  which  is  made  in  the  first  of  the  papers  referred  to,  with  re- 
gard  to  certain  San  Francisco  plates— or,  rather,  to  correct  the  impres¬ 
sion  likely  to  be  caused  by  my  remarks.  I  spoke  of  some  plates  that 
were  undoubtedly  very  bad,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  they  had 
probably  been  sent  away  in  the  condition  in  which  I  found  them  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  maker,  and  I  spoke  merely  of  the  bare  possibility 
that  they  had  deteriorated  by  time.  It  is  true  that  I  avoided  the  mention 
of  any  name,  but  there  are  not  many  makers  of  plates  in  San  Francisco— 
indeed,  there  may  be  only  one  so  far  as  I  know.  I  therefore  wish  to 
state  that  the  result  of  a  year’s  experience  of  plates  in  this  country  is 
that  I  am  now  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
faults  in  the  plates  were  all  due  to  the  sea  voyage  across  the  Pacific  and 
to  keeping  for  a  few  months  in  Tokio.  The  difference  in  the  matter  of 
keeping  in  plates  here  and  at  home  is  very  remarkable  and  decidedly 
instructive.  I  do  not  think  that  the  average  time  that  plates  can  be  re¬ 
lied  on  to  keep  here  is  more  than  about  six  months,  or  at  the  very  most 
a  year,  and  the  sea  voyage  of  those  that  are  imported  must  be  included 
in  this  time.  ’L. 

I  brought  with  me,  or  had  sent  after  me,  a  good  many  plates  that  I  had 
made  at  home  a  few  months  before  I  left  England.  These  were  all  that 
could  be  desired  for  about  six  months  after  I  was  in  this  country.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  they  began  to  show  a  falling  off,  and  now  they  are  abso¬ 
lutely  useless.  Some  of  the  first  plates  made  by  me  in  this  country  about 
eight  months  ago  are  beginning  to  show  the  same  falling  off. 

The  failing  always  shows  itself  in  the  same  way.  A  surface  fog  appears. 
This  increases  as  the  plates  are  kept,  and  as  it  intensifies,  insensitive 
spots  with  irregular  outlines  make  their  appearance.  These  increase 
both  in  number  and  size  until  at  last  if  a  plate  which  has  not  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  light  is  developed  the  whole  surface  is  mottled  over.  There  is 
generally  also,  if  the  alkaline  developer  has  been  used,  the  well  know 
iridescent  appearance]  of  the  surface  when  looked  at  by  reflected  light, 
the  iridescence  being  strongest  at  the  edges. 

I  have  observed  these  defects  in  six  different  well-known  European 
and  American  brands  of  plates,  none  of  which  had  been  for  a  whole  year 
in  this  country,  and  in  negative  paper  also.  I  attribute  it  to  the  com¬ 
bined  heat  and  damp.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that,  with  the  tliermometei 
above  90*  in  the  shade,  and  the  atmosphere  at  about  the  saturation  point, 
plates— or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  anything  that  is  subject  to  any  change 
under  atmospheric  influence — will  keep  very  well. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Imperial  University ,  Tokio,  Japan,  July  20,  1H88.  W,  K.  Burton. 

p.S.— I  ought  to  mention  that  the  plate  maker  that  I  have  referred  to, 
having  heard  of  my  failure  with  his  plates,  sent  me  a  sample  of  those 
that  he  was  making  at  the  time,  that  I  used  these  immediately  on  re¬ 
ceiving  them,  and  found  them  to  be  most  satisfactory  in  every  way.  _  s 
I  have  now  good,  not  evil,  to  say  of  the  plates,  I  may  as  well  as  not  give 
the  name.  It  is  “  Passavant.” 


ISOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  three  patents  relating  to  ortho- 
chromatic  photography,  only  two  of  which  can  have  any  bearing  on  the 
question  of  eosine.  I  stated  in  my  former  letter  that  I  concluded  from 
Mr.  Edwards’s  remarks  (at  the  Photographic  Convention)  that,  thoug  i 
incorrect  in  almost  every  particular,  he  alluded  to  Dr.  Vogel’s  (paten  ) 
process  when  he  said  “  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  patent,”  what  e 
calls  “adding  a  certain  quantity  of  free  silver  with  the  eosine  to  e 
finished  emulsion.”  When  papers  are  read  at  a  Convention  facts  shou 
at  least  be  fairly  stated,  and  I  wish  to  point  out  that  Dr.  v  oge  ^ 
obtained  the  patent  which  Mr.  Edwards  describes  as  “  an  attempt,  as 
above  cited.  There  may  be  different  opinions  as  to  the  question  o 
presence  of  silver  eoside  in  the  emulsion  treated  as  described  in  lai  er 
specification,  when  the  eosine  is  introduced  by  ammonia  “at  the  mome 
of  its  formation.”  But  according  to  Mr.  Edwards’s  own  authority 
has  only  obtained  crystals  of  “  eosinated  bromide  of  silver. 
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Bilver  eoside  could  only  be  formed  after  the  introduction  of  the  eosine 
into  the  emulsion,  when  according  to  the  description  of  the  process  it 
would  hardly  be  possible  for  it  to  combine  any  more  as  eoside  of  silver. 
But  now  Mr.  Edwards  also  claims  the  eoside  of  silver  thus  coming  round 
to  the  very  thing  which  he  pooh-poohed  as  the  “  roundabout  way  of  doing 
it.”  If  the  patentee  of  the  Eosine-ammonia  Patent  had  known  anything 
of  eoside  of  silver  at  the  time  he  would  have  claimed  it,  seeing  its 
superiority  over  eosine  even  when  introduced  by  ammonia. — I  am, 
yours,  &c. ,  J.  JR.  Gotz. 

19,  Buckingham-street,  Strand ,  London,  W.C.,  August  28, 1888. 


COLLODIO-BROMIDE  AND  ACID  IRON  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Mr.  Sayce  either  misses  or  ignores  the  point  of  my  protest.  I 
neither  “  throw  a  doubt  on  his  statement,”  nor  do  I  deny  either  that  he 
developed  plates  in  the  manner  he  describes,  or  that  he  published  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  doing  so.  I  was  quite  aware  of  that  at  the  time,  so  there 
is  no  necessity  for  giving  any  “  most  powerful  reason,”  if  such  could  pos¬ 
sibly  exist,  for  an  ignorance  that  does  not  belong  to  me. 

Mr.  Sayce  perhaps  forgets  that,  during  the  many  years  of  his  enforced 
abstention  from  photography,  there  were  very  many  earnest  workers 
engaged  on  the  task  of  improving  the  original  collodion  emulsion  process 
and  studying  the  conditions  necessary  to  success.  Among  these  I  need 
only  name  George  Dawson,  Carey  Lea,  the  late  Henry  Cooper,  Colonel 
Wortley,  the  late  J.  W.  Gough,  the  late  Thomas  Sutton,  Peter  Mawdsly, 
and  numerous  others,  some  of  whom  were  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Sayce, 
to  show  that  the  labour  was  in  competent  hands  ;  and  from  the  crude 
beginning  that  Mr.  Sayce  knew,  when  he  left  the  process  in  1865,  these 
brought  collodion  emulsion  to  the  advanced  position  it  occupied  when 
gelatino-bromide  superseded  it.  I  repeat  that  it  is  not  in  my  recollection 
that  any  one  of  these  experimentalists  ever  recommended  iron  and  acetic 
acid  development,  nor  even  acid  pyro  except  for  intensification  ;  and  I 
think  the  current  literature  of  the  period  shows  that  they  threshed  the 
subject  pretty  well. 

If  the  emulsion  formula  of  1864,  plus  iron  and  acetic  acid  development, 
constitutes  “  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce’s  collodio-bromide  process” — and  I  do  not 
see  what  more  he  can  lay  claim  to — I  venture  to  think  no  one  will  dis¬ 
pute  his  sole  right  to  it.  But  I,  as  an  equally  interested  party,  protest 
against  having  the  very  worst  possible  method  of  working  collodion 
emulsion  thrust  forward  as  the  representative  or  ideal  collodion  process, 
just  because  it  was  published  and  practised  by  B.  J.  Sayce  solely  in  1865. 

The  absurdity  of  the  claim  is  augmented  by  the  extreme  ease  with  which 
its  fallacy  can  be  demonstrated. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  B.  Bolton. 


WHY  I  DIDN’T  PART  WITH  MY  TRIPLET. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  had  put  my  12  x  10  triplet  into  your  “  Exchange  Column,” 
and  got  one  offer,  but  in  the  meantime  an  occasion  offered  for  my  using 
it  with  the  centre  lens  out,  and  it  set  me  thinking.  The  result  was,  that 
I  got  adapters  made  for  the  front  lenses  of  the  12  x  10,  and  also  for  my 
8J  x  6J,  which  has  been,  I  may  say,  my  constant  lens  for  some  years. 
Now,  I  have  on  my  7J  x  5  camera  a  12  x  10  triplet,  8£  x  6|  triplet,  and 
a  wide-angle  7J  x  4|,  being  ten  alternative  lenses,  viz. : — Five  single 
lenses  of  different  foci,  two  triplets  of  ditto,  three  doublets  of  ditto. 

I  dare  say  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  attempt  prophesying,  but  having 
been  successful  in  the  matter  of  hydroquinone,  I  venture  again,  and  say 
I  believe  triplets  will  come  once  more,  and  permanently,  to  the  front,  and 
further,  that  ground-glass  screens  will  be  superseded  by  the  varnished 
ones  I  have  more  than  once  advocated. 

In  conclusion,  a  triplet  lens  not  only  is  a  more  than  good  average  lens 
for  groups,  but  renders  ihe  atmosphere  and  distant  parts  of  landscapes 
better  than  any  doublet,  and  rapid  plates  make  up  to  the  full  any 
“  slowness  ”  in  the  lens.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  T.  F.  M.  Ingall. 

Greenhithe,  August  28,  1888. 


ENTHUSIASM. 
To  the  Editor. 


being  conveyed  from  receptacles  alongside  to  the  cameras,  and  from  every 
conceivable  standpoint  were  we,  the  rescuers,  subjected  to  such  shot  and 
shell  as  four  cameras,  one  of  them  evidently  a  “detective,”  pli*-d  by  quick 
and  willing  hands,  could  hurl  at  us.  The  wind  was  contrary  and  very 
strong,  the  sea  was  lumpy,  but  eventually,  after  considerable  delay,  we 
managed  to  get  a  hawser  made  fast  to  the  unfortunate  steamer,  and  took 
her  in  tow.  Up  till  the  descent  of  the  shades  of  evening  and  the  advent 
of  a  third  steamer,  who,  not  having  so  numerous  a  body  of  passengers  as 
the  rescuer  and  the  rescued  (between  200  and  300  each  ,  took  them  all  on 
board,  were  these  photomaniacs  seen  plying  their  art  with  app  u 
increased  gusto. 

Is  there  anything  by  which  the  irrepressible  photographer  can  be  sub¬ 
dued?  Crashing  engines,  dilapidated  paddles,  and  paddle-boxes  torn  to 
splinters,  even  a  possible  prospect  of  drifting  helplessly  out  to  sea. 
and  similar  anticipations  evidently  serve  but  to  develop  the  Mark  Tap- 
leyian  instincts  in  their  characters.  Thanks  to  the  excellence  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  group  in  last  number  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  discover  that 
all  four  were  there,  and  not  in  back  seats  either.  But  as  to  who  they  an  , 
I  must  await  the  coming  key.  Will  it  surprise  them  to  learn  that  tL< 
Glen  Rosa  was  not  the  only  steamer  of  the  pair  on  which  was  a  di  t 
camera?  I  express  the  hope  that  after  we  parted  company  with  to- 
plucky  knights  of  the  dry  plate  a  few  miles  oil  Southend  they  mai 
eventually  and  somehow  to  reach  London. — I  am,  yours,  &x\, 

A  Lover  of  Pluck. 


MY  CONSCIENCE  !! 

To  the  Editor. 

“  Wherefore  civility,  my  lorfl  ?  This  is  a 
Steam-hammer  question." 

Sir, — A.  has  a  branch,  managed  by  B. ;  the  latter  sends  over  cabinet 
group  negative  of  three  very  young  persons.  A.  notices  a  mixed  unac¬ 
countable  appearance  at  bottom  of  plate.  A,  is  told  this  is  a  demon  dog, 
which,  B.  has  little  doubt,  “  was  made  of  indiarubber,”  in  consequence  cd 
which  the  character  of  negative  generally  is  anything  but  satisfactory. 
Three  only  being  required  the  lower  portion  is  marked  out,  and  three 
prints  finished,  in  the  hope  that  same  will  be  sent  tax,  far  away,  bearing 
with  them  the  name  of  A.,  who  feels  just  awful,  most  like  a  bare-faced 
base-coiner.  Imagine  the  face  of  A.  when  B.  sends  word,  “  Make  up  order 
to  twelve.”  “Hanged  if  I  will!”  says  A.  moodily,  and  his  better  self  Btepa 
forward.  Another  sitting  is  arranged,  and  another  negative  taken,  thi- 
time  by  A.  himself,  who  has  journeyed  many  miles  to  that  end. 

One  hitch  only  has  arisen  to  awaken  his  easily  aroused  suspicion,  and 
that  is,  one  of  the  former  group  is  this  tune  absent.  This  trifling  incident 
was  sufficient  to  cloud  the  brow  of  A.,  who  is  a  photographer,  and  will  of 
course  by  photographers  be  excused  for  seeing  a  little  ahead. 

Nine  good  prints  were  finished  and  sent  home,  simply  to  be  returned 
with  the  request  that  the  pictures  be  done  from  the  first  plate,  as  it  is 
preferred.  “  You  guarantee  satisfaction,”  writes  the  preferring  gentleman, 
“  and  we  trust  you  will  do  so  early,  as  we  leave  here  in  two  days.  Next 
day  saw  the  despatch  of  nine  cabinets  from  negative  No.  1,  mounted  on 
mounts  without  name.  The  following  day  saw  them  returning  by  reason 
of  inferior  mounts,  and  the  next  day  saw  the  departure  of  the  preference 
stock  to  nobody  knows  whither.  And  after  this  A.  actually  grumbles.— I 
am,  yours,  Ac.,  J-  H-ugh  Greenwood. 

Brighouse. 


ISxcljangc  folium 


Vill  exchange  for  opera  glasses  or  books,  The  British  Journal  Photo.. kai-hd 
Almanac  (sixteen  years).— Address,  E.  I.  Baker,  Hailsbam,  Sussex. 

^ill  exchange  Marion’s  silver-steel  three-roller  hot  or  cold  rolling  pre.-.  aeOni fc  sa¬ 
fer  a  10x8  rectilinear  lens  by  first-class  maker.— Addn ss,  Kennereel,  High 
street  Wisbeeli. 

Reliance  Wray’s  S?,  x  61  wide-angle  landscape  lens,  taper  mount  Waterhouse  dia¬ 
phragms,  quite  new,  for  Wray’s  5x4  rapid  rectilinear.— Addrees,  G.  1.  Blackhore, 
1,  Coulter-road,  Hammersmith. 

Thole-plate  camera,  two  slides,  Marion’s  whole-plate  washing  tank.7  5oamc r...  t  - 
slides  ;  wanted,  rapid  rectilinear  lens  and  backgrounds.— Addrees,  V.  u  hitter, 


Sir, — We  are  told  that  Nero  fiddled  while  Rome  was  burning.  History 
often  repeats  itself,  although  in  the  incident  I  am  about  to  adduce  I  should 
be  sorry  to  imply  that  there  were  any  real  Neros  in  the  case.  But  to  my 

tale. 

On  Monday  last  I  was  a  passenger  on  board  the  steamer  Seine,  bound 
for  London  from  Yarmouth.  A  short  distance  to  the  south-west  of  us  was 
the  Glen  Rosa,  commonly  designated  the  “greyhound  of  the  Thames,  ’ 
bound  from  Ipswich  for  London.  Suddenly  a  crashing  noise  was  heard, 
steam  was  blown  off,  the  whistle  sounded,  and  the  “greyhound”  was 
lying  helpless,  totally  disabled. 

As  we  approached  to  the  rescue  it  was  easy  to  imagine  the  scene  of  a  few 
minutes  before,  for  many  women  and  children  were  still  in  tears,  refusing 
to  be  comforted.  But  other  sentiments  and  emotions  also  prevailed. 
Perched  high  on  the  upper  deck,  opposite  the  side  which  bad  been  shat¬ 
tered  and  torn  by  the  breakage  of  the  machinery,  I  saw.  four  photo¬ 
graphers,  who  seemed  to  see  in  this  catastrophe  only  an  episode  enacted 
lor  their  special  delectation,  Quick  as  lightning  was  plate  after  plate 


Engtoers  ta  (Corrcsponfientu. 
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iotographs  Registered  : — 

j.  Bell,  Frome. — Four  views  of  the  interior  qf  St.  Johns  Parish  •  •» 

J.  Owen,  Newtown,  Monmouthshire.-Scrcn  views  of  the  mins  of  Strata  C 
Abbey,  South  Wales. 
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W.  Gray. — While  each  has  features  of  value  peculiar  to  itself  it  is  probable 
that  the  balance  of  advantage  will  be  found  in  No.  1. 

0.  J.  B. — You  cannot  use  a  still,  even  for  distilling  water,  without  a  license. 
For  this  purpose  the  cost  is  ten  shillings  per  annum. 

W.  Allen. — The  only  way  to  remove  the  water  colour  from  an  opal  enlargement 
is  to  wash  off  with  clean  cold  water,  using  a  soft  camel-hair  brush  to  assist 

'  the  operation,  if  necessary. 

S.  W. — The  spots  on  the  negative  appear  to  be  due  to  the  hyposulphite  of  soda 
not  being  thoroughly  washed  out  of  the  film — hence  contact  with  the  silver 
paper  has  produced  staining. 

S.  J.  Harris. — It  is  very  much  a  matter  of  opinion.  Some  prefer  to  mount 
the  prints  just  as  they  are  taken  from  the  washing  water;  others,  on  the 
contrary,  prefer  to  dry  and  trim  them  prior  to  mounting. 

T.  J.  Miller,  jun. — The  yellow  stains  arise  from  sulphuration,  presumably, 
from  the  prints  being  allowed  to  stick  together  while  in  the  fixing  bath,  or 
in  the  first  washing  water  after  they  were  removed  from  the  solution. 

Z.  A.  B. — From  your  statement  as  to  the  different  behaviour  of  the  mounted 
and  unmounted  prints  it  would  appear  that  there  was  something  wrong 
either  with  the  mounts  or  the  material  with  which  they  were  mounted. 

W.  W.  W.  — If  the  colour  cannot  be  removed  from  the  sensitising  bath  by  the 
treatment  you  have  subjected  it  to,  it  will  probably  do  no  harm  if  allowed 
to  remain.  Sensitise  a  sheet  or  two  of  paper  on  it  and  see  how  it  behaves. 

Ruetama  Na,  writing  on  the  subject  of  discounts,  says:  “  Who  the  great  guns 
can  that  terrific  swell  be  who  pays  forty  golden  sovereigns  a-year  for  plates— 
down  on  the  nail,  too,  mind  you,  and  then  gives  out  his  printing  to  a  little 
tradesman  ?  Shade  of  Thackeray  !  ” 

Silver  Print. — The  red  stains  are  due  to  an  imperfect  action  of  the  toning 
solution.  Evidently  there  is  something  of  a  repellent  nature  on  the  surface 
of  the  paper  which  has  interfered  with  a  uniform  toning  action.  What  this 
substance  is  we  are  unable  to  say,  but,  probably,  a  careful  examination  of 
the  paper  at  the  time  of  sensitising  would  show. 

F.  G.  Baldwin  writes  :  “Would  you  kindly  tell  me,  through  your  ‘Answers 
to  Correspondents,’  what  kind  of  size  is  used  to  put  on  the  edge  of  a  photo¬ 
graph  that  has  been  mounted  on  glass  in  the  ordinary  way  ?  I  wish  to  put  a 
margin  of  black  varnish  round,  after  the  medallion  style.  And  would  any 
black  varnish  answer  the  purpose?” — Use  Brunswick  or  Berlin  black — the 

j  latter  by  preference. 

.  Bennett. — To  the  whites  of  any  number  of  eggs  add  five  drops  of  ammonia 
and  six  grains  of  chloride  of  ammonium  for  each  egg,  previously  dissolved 
in  an  ounce  of  water  for  each  five  eggs.  Beat  to  a  froth  and  place  in  a  cool 
damp  place  for  twelve  hours  ;  decant  the  clear  liquid,  and  having  poured  it 
into  a  flat  dish,  float  the  paper  on  it.  The  nature  and  proportions  of  the 
salting  material  may  be  varied. 

David  Owen  complains  that  he  has  purchased  a  quantity  of  ready  sensitised 
paper  which  he  is  quite  unable  to  tone,  whatever  toning  bath  he  may  use. 
“The  borax,  acetate,  carbonate,  and  tungstate,  have  all  been  tried  in  vain.” 
— Probably  if  the  prints  were  placed  in  a  dilute  solution  of  common  washing 
soda  for  five  minutes  or  so  after  the  silver  has  been  washed  out  they  would 
tone  properly.  This  is  the  only  suggestion  we  can  offer  without  knowing 
how  the  paper  was  prepared. 

D.  N.  J. — “Curvature  of  field”  is  the  incurable  aberration  in  a  photographic 
lens.  Every  lens  possesses  this  defect  more  or  less.  The  optician’s  ami  in 
constructing  a  good  lens  is  to  bring  about  the  best  balance  of  aberrations. 
In  a  lens  of  large  aperture  and  great  intensity,  such  as  you  refer  to,  it  is 
always  best  to  try  to  arrange  the  subject  to  suit  the  lens.  In  any  case,  in 
photographing  a  straight  line  you  must  focus  for  one-third  from  either  end 
to  obtain  the  best  result.  If  you  cannot  succeed,  communicate  with  the 
manufacturer. 

A  Beginner  writes:  “I  have  read  that  the  hypo  fixing  solution  is  worth 
saving  for  the  silver  it  contains,  and  I  have  been  storing  mine  up  for  some 
long  time  past.  To-day  I  added  a  quantity  of  salt  to  it  but  cannot  get  the 
silver  to  precipitate.  Can  you  help  me  in  the  matter?” — Salt  added  to  the 
fixing  solution  will  not  cause  a  precipitate,  inasmuch  as  chloride  of  silver  is 
soluble  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Our  correspondent  must 
employ  sulphide  of  potassium,  then  he  will  get  the  silver  precipitated  as  a 
sulphide,  which  may  afterwards  be  collected. 

W.  G.  T.  writes :  “  I  wish  to  buy  a  lens,  covering  18  x  16,  for  copying  purposes 
solely.  An  eminent  firm  advertises  a  rapid  lens  to  cover  this  size  plate,  and 
also  a  wide-angle  or  portable  symmetrical  for  same  size  (each  covering  the 
plate  with  the  largest  aperture  of  the  lens),  but  the  latter  is  very  much 
cheaper  than  the  former  and  is  also  of  shorter  focus,  both  of  which  are  points 
in  favour  of  the  wide-angle.  What  I  wish  to  know  is  this  : — As  rapidity  is 
not  absolutely  necessary,  will  the  wide-angle  lens  do  as  well  as  the  rapid 
lens  ?”— The  wide-angle  lens  will  answer  quite  well  and  has  the  advantage 
of  being  of  shorter  focus.  Of  course  it  will  be  considerably  slower  in  action 
than  the  rapid. 

A.  F.  Brookes  writes  :  “Can  you  inform  me  if  it  is  possible  for  me  to  print 
from  an  ordinary  negative  upon  the  matt  surface  opal  glass  ?  I  have  noticed 
in  shop  windows  for  some  time  past  very  artistic  pictures  upon  this  glass, 
some  done  in  black,  others  blue,  and  others  in  brown  ;  there  is  no  film  upon 
The  glass,  so  I  am  doubtful  whether  it  is  a  photographic  process  at  all.  I 
attempted  to  print  upon  it  by  allowing  the  glass  to  remain  in  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  (sixty  grains  to  one  ounce)  for  about  twelve  hours,  thinking 
the  rough  surface  might  take  up  some  of  the  silver,  pouring  off  the  super¬ 
fluous  solution  and  blotting  until  dry.  I  then  exposed  under  a  negative  for 
about  one  hour  in  bright  sunlight,  but  got  nothing  beyond  a  dark  patch.  I 
should  feel  obliged  if  you  would  let  me  know  if  it  can  be  managed  by  any 
means,  as  they  are  certainly  very  artistic.” — Our  correspondent  will  not  be 
able  to  produce  prints  on  opal  glass  by  simply  soaking  the  glass  in  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  Had  he  coated  it  with  an  emulsion  of  either  the  bromide 
or  the  chloride  of  silver  he  might  have  succeeded.  Most  of  the  opal  pictures 
sold  in  the  shops  are  made  either  by  the  carbon  or  the  Woodbury  process. 


Potash.  —  No  reliable  comparison  with  the  different  alkalies  can  be  made 
except  they  are  chemically  pure,  a  condition  seldom  met  with  iu  com¬ 
mercial  samples.  Different  plates  will  bear  different  quantities  of  ulkalies, 
and  the  formuhe  you  refer  to  will  suit  some  plates,  though  not,  perhaps,  all. 
Another  point  to  be  considered  is  the  amount  of  restrainer  used  ;  the  gn-ater 
this  is,  of  course,  the  more  liberal  may  be  the  use  of  the  alkali.  Great 
latitude  is  allowable,  as  you  have  proved  when  you  say  that  you  have  been 
successful  when  employing  “a  handful  of  washing  soda  and  a  handful  of 
sulphite  in  a  jug  with  some  water  and  adding  dry  pyro.”  Keep  the  sulphite 
of  soda  crystals  in  a  bottle  well  corked,  so  as  to  preserve  them  from  tin 
atmosphere. 

- + - 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.— The  subject  for 
discussion  on  Thursday  next  will  be  Stereoscopic  Photograph!/. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Robinson  &  Sons,  Regent-street,  several 
interesting  cabinet  enlargements  from  small  negatives  obtained  by  their  “Secret” 
camera.  Among  these  are  some  of  Baldwin,  the  aeronaut. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  this 
Club,  September  5,  1888,  will  be  Frilling  of  Gelatine  Negatives.  Saturday 
outing  at  Chingford.  Train  from  Liverpool -street  at  thirty-two  minutes  past 
two. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Club. — Outing  for  Saturday,  September 
1,  to  Totteridge,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  John  Saville,  by  the  forty-two 
minutes  past  two  train  from  Finsbury  Park  (G.N.R.).  Next  meeting,  Sep¬ 
tember  10,  in  the  Iron  Room,  Stroud  Green,  at  fifteen  minutes  past  eight. 

Photography  in  Court. — Nonoich  County  Court,  Shirehall,  Tuesday, 
August  21.— Before  his  Honour  Judge  Price,  Q.C.— Employer  and  Workman  : 
Photographing  the  Broads.— Coe  v.  Young.— Iu  this  case  Mr.  A.  E.  Coe,  photo¬ 
grapher,  of  Loudon-street,  had  employed  Mr.  Young,  a  photographer,  to  do  certain 
work,  and  for  that  purpose  had  entrusted  him  with  photographic  apparatus.  The 
work  had  been  completed,  but  not  being  satisfactory  he  had  not  paid  for  it  in  l  ull, 
and  defendant  kept  the  apparatus.  He  accordingly  brought  an  action  to  recover 
19/.  5s.  Sd.  for  the  detention  of  the  apparatus.  Young  put  in  a  counter- claim 
of  21/.  19s.  6c/.  for  non-payment,  damages,  &e.  Plaintiff  was  represented  by 
Mr.  Davies.  His  Honour,  having  read  the  items  of  the  set-off,  said  the  greater 
number  of  them  were  perfectly  ridiculous,  and  he  questioned  whether  they 
were  recoverable.  He  considered  it  as  being  more  of  a  breach  of  agreement, 
and  therefore  it  ought  to  have  been  brought  as  a  counter-claim.  He  proceeded 
to  try  Mr.  Coe’s  claim.  Plaintiff  was  sworn,  and  stated  that  the  articles  Young 
still  "retained  were  his  property,  and  used  in  his  business.  He  had  been 
deprived  of  their  use  since  June,  and  had  to  replace  them  at  a  cost  of  71.  or  8'. 
He  gave  defendant  a  number  of  photographic  plates,  which  he  was  to  use  and 
return  to  plaintiff  with  images  on  them  or  else  in  their  original  condition. 
Thirty-six  of  the  plates,  worth  12s.,  had  not  been  returned  to  him  in  either 
condition.  Defendant  said  he  had  returned  the  plates  in  the  form  of  exposed 
negatives,  and  he  had  kept  the  apparatus  because  Mr.  Coe  had  not  paid  him. 
Mr.  Coe  proved  that;  he  had  not  received  the  plates.  His  Honour  said  defen¬ 
dant  had  no  right  to  keep  the  apparatus.  It  was  not  a  case  of  lien.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  gave  judgment  for  plaintiff  for  his  full  claim  of  19/.  5s.  8 d.  dhe  counter¬ 
claim  was  then  tried.  Young,  being  sworn,  said  he  entered  the  service  of  Mr. 
Coe  as  an  operator  and  retoucher  on  the  Tuesday  after  Bank  Holiday.  Some 
time  afterwards  Mr.  Coe  told  him  he  would  like  to  have  a  series  of  views  of 
the  Norfolk  Broads,  and  commissioned  Young  to  take  the  series.  Mr.  Coe 
was  to  supply  him  with  plates,  to  be  exposed  by  him,  and  then  returned  to 
Mr.  Coe  to  be  developed  and  finished.  The  price  agreed  upon  was  15/.  15.?. 
for  the  whole  job.  His  Honour  :  Then  I  understand  there  was  a  contract  in 
which  you  undertook  to  do  the  work  satisfactorily.  Young :  There  were  no 
terms  in  the  agreement  as  to  the  ouality  of  the  work.  His  Honour  said  that 
in  law  a  contract  implied  competency  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  undertook 
it.  Young  said  the  productions  were  the  best  his  skill  could  produce  under 
the  atmospheric  circumstances,  which  were  not  suitable.  He  was  not  supplied 
with  the  most  sensitive  form  of  plate,  which  was  essential  to  successfully 
photographing  the  Broads.  Mr.  Coe  advanced  him  6/.  10s.  for  out  of  pocket 
expenses,  which  he  had  spent  twice  over.  When  he  completed  the  work  and 
went  for  his  remuneration  he  was  told  that  the  work  was  unsatisfactory,  and 
that  he  would  not  be  paid.  He  had  had  no  complaint  before.  Mr.  Davies 
said  the  photographs  were  bad  in  many  respects  and  practically  worthless. 
Young  denied  this,  but  did  not  call  an  expert  to  speak  to  their  value.  His 
Honour,  in  giving  judgment,  said  the  6/.  10s.  advanced  reduced  Young  s  claim 
of  15/.  15s.  to  9/.  5s.  He  could  not  recover  his  rail  fare  between  Yarmouth 
and  Norwich.  As  to  the  special  damages  Young  averred  his  character  had 
sustained  through  the  allegations  of  incompetency,  which  he  estimated  at  ten 
guineas,  his  Honour  said  he  had  caused  that  himself  by  bringing  the  action. 
Judgment  was  given  in  favour  of  Mr.  Coe  for  19/.  3s.  If  the  photographic 
apparatus  was  returned  within  a  week  the  amount  would  be  reduced  to  '61.  Ids. 
This  Young  promised  to  do.  Costs  for  two  scientific  witnesses  were  also 
allowed  Mr.  Coe. 
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GELATINE  AND  ALCOHOL. 

Considerable  misapprehension  exists,  apparently,  as  to  the 
behaviour  of  alcohol  in  a  solution  of  gelatine,  which  has  so 
frequently  been  recommended  as  a  mountant  for  photographs 
when  cockling  has  to  be  avoided.  With  ordinary  mountants 
it  is  the  water  that  causes  the  mount  to  expand  and  hence  the 
cockling.  If  the  mounting  material  contained  no  water  there 
would  be  no  buckling  of  the  mounts.  Alcohol,  for  example, 
produces  no  expansion  whatever  in  paper. 

Gelatine  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  else  would  it  be  the  best 
possible  mountant ;  but,  if  a  solution  be  made  in  water,  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  spirit  can  afterwards  be  introduced  to 
thin  it,  though  only  under  certain  conditions.  By  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  spirit  the  proportion  of  water  in  the  mountant  is 
diminished  and  the  cockling  thereby  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Many  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
different  gelatines  met  with  in  commerce,  and  their  behaviour 
in  the  presence  of  alcohol,  frequently  fail  to  make  a  suitable 
admixture  when  employing  one  or  other  of  the  published 
formulae.  In  many  cases  they  have  found  that,  before  the 
quantity  of  spirit  recommended  can  be  added,  the  gelatine  has 
become  precipitated  as  a  thick  coagulated  mass.  In  most  of 
the  published  formulse  the  proportion  of  gelatine,  water,  and 
spirit  only  are  given,  without  any  reference  whatever  being 
made  as  to  the  kind  of  gelatine  to  be  used. 

Some  photographers  have  assumed  that  for  mounting  their 
pictures  one  or  other  of  the  gelatines  which  are  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  photography  will  be  the  most  suitable.  Here  often 
lies  the  real  cause  of  the  failure  so  many  have  met  with  in 
using  gelatine  as  a  mountant.  As  a  matter  of  fact  these  gela¬ 
tines — except,  perhaps,  for  their  purity — are  the  most  unsuitable 
that  could  be  selected,  and  for  the  following  reason  : — All  the 
photographic  gelatines  are  of  the  strongest  kind  as  gelatine, 
hence  the  solutions  set  at  a  comparatively  high  temperature, 
consequently  before  they  can  be  evenly  distributed  over  the 
print  they  assume  the  jellied  condition.  Furthermore,  a  strong 
and  quick  setting  gelatine  is  one  into  which  only  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  alcohol  can  be  introduced  without  producing  its 
precipitation. 

Let  any  one  make  a  solution — say,  one  part  to  two  of  water — 
of  a  strong  kind  of  gelatine,  such  as  Nelson’s  “X  Opaque”  or 
Coignet’s  “Gold  Medal,”  and  then  add  some  methylated  spirit, 
stirring  the  while.  It  will  be  found  that  only  a  very  small 
proportion  can  be  added  before  the  gelatine  commences  to 
precipitate  as  a  semi-solid  mass.  If  the  experiment  be  re¬ 
peated,  using  common  glue  instead  of  the  fine  gelatine,  it  will 


be  seen  that  a  large  quantity  of  the  spirit  can  be  intr  luccd 
without  causing  a  precipitate,  and  the  commoner  the  quality 
of  the  glue,  the  larger  the  proportion  of  spirit  it  will  take. 
Indeed,  with  some  of  the  inferior  varieties  of  glue,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  spirit  that  can  be  added  may  exceed,  by  s  vend 
times,  the  quantity  of  wTater  and  still  make  an  adhesive 
cement. 

Although  common  glue  will  admit  of  so  large  an  addition  of 
alcohol  to  its  solution  and  yet  be  very  adhesive,  it  should  be 
avoided  as  a  medium  for  mounting  photographs  by  reason 
of  the  impurities  it  contains,  and  the  risk  of  their  injurious 
action  on  the  pictures. 

What  is  required  in  an  alcoholic  mountant  is  a  gelatine 
partaking  of  the  character  of  the  common  glu<  s,  but  with  all 
the  purity  of  the  better  kinds  of  gelatine.  These  essentials 
are,  to  a  great  extent,  combined  in  the  cheapest  kinds  of 
gelatines  supplied  by  the  best  English  mak<  rs,  h,  for 
example,  as  that  known  as  Nelson’s  “No.  2  Soluble"  or  Cox’s 
“  Soup  ”  gelatine.  Into  either  of  these  a  liberal  amount  of 
spirit  can  be  introduced  without  difficulty. 

There  is  another  point  in  connexion  with  the  beh  viourof 
alcohol  in  a  solution  of  gelatine  which  should  be  mentiom  1, 
namely,  the  strength  of  the  solution  itself.  A  strong  solution 
will  not  carry  nearly  so  large  a  proportion  of  spirit  as  will  a 
more  dilute  one.  With  some  samples  of  gelatine  a  t  "lovably 
strong  solution  will  take  only,  perhaps,  one-third  1 1». •  quantity 
of  spirit  there  is  of  water,  but  if  a  solution  of  it  be  made  more 
dilute,  an  excess  of  spirit  over  the  water  may  often  be  us  d 
without  precipitation.  It  will  Sometimes  happen,  when  more 
than  the  maximum  quantity  of  spirit  a  solution  will  carry  is 
added,  that  although  no  actual  precipitation  is  cauB<  d.  - 
it  will  separate  as  it  cools  and  float  on  the  top.  1  bis  shows 
that  an  excess  has  been  used  for  that  particular  sample  of 
gelatine,  or  the  strength  of  the  solution. 

In  selecting  gelatines  for  making  a  mountant  containing 
a  large  proportion  of  alcohol,  those  which  are  of  a  brittle 
character,  that  is,  those  which  break  with  a  short  fracture, 
should  have  the  preference.  Those  which  are  tough,  and  can 
be  bent  considerably  before  they  break,  should  be  avoided. 
With  gelatines  of  the  character  of  those  alluded  to.  as  much 
spirit  as  water,  or  even  more,  may  generally  be  used,  when 
the  solution  is  made  of  a  suitable  strength  for  mounting  pur¬ 
poses.  With  a  suitable  gelatine  this  may  Consist  of  one  part 
of  gelatine  to  four  of  water,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  methy¬ 
lated  spirit.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  solution 
should  be  maintained  at  a  tolerably  high  temperature  while 
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the  spirit  is  being  added,  and  that  it  should  be  poured  in  very 
gradually.  Also  that  the  mixture  should  be  vigorously  stirred 
during  the  addition. 

- + - 

STRIPPING  OLD  NEGATIVE  FILMS. 

II. 

Having  transferred  the  film  from  glass  to  paper,  as  described  in 
the  last  article,  we  have  now  to  consider  what  its  ultimate  use 
or  destination  is  to  be.  It  may  be  that  the  stripping  is  only 
an  intermediate  operation  to  retransferring  the  negative  to 
another  support,  in  which  case  the  removal  to  its  final  quarters 
will  be  better  performed  early  than  late.  In  other  words,  the 
longer  the  negative  film  remains  in  contact  with  the  layer  of 
soluble  gelatine,  the  greater  will  be  the  chance  of  the  latter 
becoming  more  or  less  insoluble  and  consequently  refusing  to 
strip. 

In  the  case  of  old  negatives  it  is  not  very  likely  they  will  be 
temporarily  removed  from  one  glass  support  to  be  retransferred 
to  glass  again,  though  such  a  course  might  be  advisable  under 
certain  circumstances,  when  travelling,  especially  with  collodion 
negatives.  For  our  present  purposes  we  may,  therefore,  con¬ 
fine  our  attention  to  the  retransfer  to  a  flexible  and  transparent 
support,  and  we  find  ourselves  limited  within  very  narrow 
bounds.  The  sheets  of  insoluble  gelatine  now  sold  for  stripping 
purposes  form,  perhaps,  the  most  convenient  means,  if  their 
thickness  be  not  against  them,  for  photo-mechanical  purposes, 
though  we  cannot  personally  speak  very  authoritatively  as  to 
the  reliability  of  this  method,  because  our  trials  with  the 
“stripping  films”  have  been  limited  to  three  or  four,  and  those 
not  uniformly  successful.  Still,  what  has  been  done  once 
should  be  capable  of  satisfactory  repetition  when  the  proper 
conditions  are  recognised. 

In  the  few  experiments  we  have  made  with  the  stripping- 
sheets  we  have  proceeded  exactly  as  if  operating  upon  a  nega¬ 
tive  made  upon  the  regular  stripping  films,  with  the  simple 
exception  that  a  thin  solution  of  gelatine — ten  grains  to  the 
ounce — was  flowed  over  the  negative  before  applying  the 
“stripper”  in  order  to  ensure  its  adherence. 

The  transfer  to  thin  talc  is  easy  enough,  but  its  application 
is  confined  to  small  sizes,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
the  material  in  larger  dimensions.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
apply  a  coating  of  “chromed”  gelatine  solution  either  to  the 
talc  or  the  negative  before  squeegeeing  the  two  in  contact, 
and  to  allow  the  whole  to  become  thoroughly  dry.  Their 
immersion  for  a  short  time  in  slightly  warm  water  will  loosen 
the  paper  support  and  allow  its  easy  removal. 

A  preferable  plan  consists  in  coating  the  gelatine  side  of  the 
stripped  negative  with  transfer  collodion.  In  order  to  secure 
the  desirable  stoutness  of  film  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  pour 
the  collodion  on  and  off,  but  the  paper  negative  must  be  pinned 
evenly  down  on  a  flat  board,  or  otherwise  stretched  in  a  smooth 
condition,  aud  having  been  carefully  levelled,  a  quantity  of  the 
transfer  collodion  is  poured  upon  it  and  allowed  to  evaporate 
gradually.  Upon  the  drying  of  the  collodion  film  a  good  deal 
depends,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  quality  of  the  final  negative 
is  concerned.  If  it  be  too  rapid  the  surface  will  be  uneven  and 
a  great  amount  of  “  crapiness  ”  and  “structure”  will  be  the 
result ;  but  if  the  negative  be  covered  with  a  sheet  of  glass,  so 
as  to  allow  but  little  access  of  air,  and  consequently  slow 
evaporation,  a  very  even  surface  will  be  secured  with  a  consider¬ 
able  thickness  of  collodion. 

When  the  layer  of  collodion  is  quite  dry  narrow  strips  of 


stout  paper  are  attached  to  the  edges  by  means  of  indiarubber 
solution  or  “chromed”  gelatine,  and  when  dry  the  whole  is 
floated  upon  warm  water  until  the  paper  support  becomes  de¬ 
tached,  leaving  the  collodion  film  bearing  the  negative  floating 
in  the  water.  When  the  soluble  gelatine  has  been  thoroughly 
removed  from  the  paper  side  of  the  floating  film  it  is  lifted 
from  the  water  on  a  waxed  or  greased  glass  plate,  or  preferably 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  saturated  with  paraffin  wax,  and  all  surface 
moisture  removed  by  means  of  the  squeegee.  It  is  then  dried 
under  gentle  pressure,  care  being  taken  that  both  surfaces  are 
in  contact  with  a  prepared  non-adhesive  material  which  is  also 
porous  enough  to  permit  the  moisture  to  evaporate.  For  this 
purpose  nothing  excels  the  paraffined  paper  already  mentioned. 

Though  somewhat  difficult  to  handle  in  the  wet  state,  nega¬ 
tives  prepared  in  this  manner,  when  once  dry,  are  tough  and 
flexible  to  a  degree  and  as  easily  manipulated  as  glass,  retaining 
their  shape  without  any  tendency  to  “  cockling,”  while  they 
possess  the  great  advantage  of  presenting  practically  no  thick¬ 
ness  of  film  to  militate  against  printing  from  either  side. 

If  the  paper  employed  for  stripping  the  negative  film  is  to 
remain  its  permanent  support  it  will  be  needful  to  render  it 
translucent,  unless  such  a  paper  has  been  selected  as  to  render 
this  unnecessary.  For  the  purpose  nothing  excels  “oil  vaseline,” 
now  a  regular  article  of  supply  at  the  principal  storehouses ; 
but  failing  that,  castor  oil,  paraffin,  or  ordinary  vaseline  may 
be  employed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  too  well  known  to  require 
repetition. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  desired  to  perform  the  stripping 
without  the  use  of  paper  at  all,  and  where  a  permanent  flexible 
negative  of  perfect  transparency,  and  capable  of  being  printed 
from  either  side  is  required,  this  is  the  advisable  method. 
Here  the  commercial  stripping  films  offer  a  great  convenience, 
as  they  only  require  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  pre¬ 
pared  negative  film,  a  layer  of  chromed  gelatine  intervening  to 
secure  adhesion.  In  stripping,  however,  the  same  precautions 
must  be  taken  as  in  the  case  of  paper ;  the  compound  film 
must  not  be  too  dry  nor  too  damp,  and  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  “stripper”  it  is  as  well  to  gum  slips  of  paper  along  the 
edges  of  the  negative  before  removal  from  the  glass. 

The  employment  of  transfer  collodion  applied  direct  to  the 
gelatine  negative  film  is  scarcely  applicable,  as,  even  with  the 
addition  of  strengthening  slips  of  paper  at  the  edges,  the  sup¬ 
port  it  affords  is  far  from  sufficient  to  enable  the  film  to  be 
successfully  stripped.  Possibly,  by  building  up  a  film  con¬ 
sisting  of  successive  layers  of  collodion  and  gelatine  or  india- 
rubber  alternately,  sufficient  strength  might  be  obtained,  but 
the  game  seems  scarcely  worth  the  candle  when  simpler 
methods  exist. 

The  plan  we  prefer  to  all  others  is  to  strip  with  a  thick  layer 
of  insoluble  gelatine  applied  in  the  liquid  state  to  the  prepared 
negative.  It  is  in  all  probability  far  and  away  the  easiest,  it 
is  as  certain  in  its  result  as  any,  though  it  may  require  a  little 
longer  time  in  practice  to  ensure  the  drying  of  the  stripping 
layer.  Here  is  the  modus  operandi  : — 

Prepare  a  solution  consisting  of — 


Gelatine  (Nelson’s  No.  2)  .  1  ounce. 

Bichromate  of  potash  .  20  grains. 

Water  .  6  ounces. 


Let  this  be  carefully  filtered  and  applied  warm  to  the  nega¬ 
tive  prepared  for  stripping,  as  described  last  week.  It  will  be 
scarcely  needful  to  “level”  the  plates,  as  a  sufficiency  of  the 
thick  solution  can  be  easily  retained  on  the  glass  by  an  ordi¬ 
narily  dexterous  manipulator  until  it  sets  ;  it  is  then  placed  on 
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one  side  in  a  dark  place  until  thoroughly  dry,  and  of  course 
adequately  protected  from  dust.  When  dry  it  is  exposed  to 
light  in  order  to  render  the  bichromated  gelatine  insoluble. 
The  length  of  exposure  is  immaterial  provided  it  be  sufficient, 
but  bearing  in  mind  the  small  quantity  of  chromic  salt  present, 
a  longer  time  must  be  allowed  than  ordinary  carbon  printing 
would  seem  to  teach.  Half  an  hour  in  sunshine  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  basis  on  which  to  calculate. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  drying  before  exposure  is  a 
necessity,  so  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  economise  time  by  drying 
and  insolating  simultaneously.  It  has  been  stated  that  chro- 
mated  gelatine  in  the  worst  state  is  insensitive  to  light,  though 
the  accuracy  of  the  statement  has  been  as  strongly  disputed ; 

:  at  any  rate  no  good  accrues,  but  rather  the  contrary,  from 
exposing  the  moist  or  partially  dry  film  to  light. 

After  exposure  we  have  a  film  of  insoluble  gelatine,  pos¬ 
sessing  a  tolerably  strong  brownish  yellow  colouration,  which 
it  is  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  to  remove.  Im¬ 
mersion  in  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  will  effect  this 
in  a  great  measure  if  time  be  allowed,  but  the  time  necessary 
is  considerable,  and  if  the  strength  of  the  acid  be  increased  the 
film  and  negative  are  damaged.  Sulphurous  acid,  however, 
effects  the  purpose  rapidly  with  a  minimum  of  injurious  action, 
but  sulphurous  acid  is  not  found  in  every  photographic  labora¬ 
tory,  nor  is  it  an  altogether  desirable  addition  to  the  stock  of 
chemicals.  Many  photographers,  however,  now  use  the  so- 
called  “  metabisulphite  ”  of  potash,  and  this  forms  a  tolerably 
good  substitute  for  the  un combined  acid. 

Where  neither  the  free  acid  nor  the  bisulphite  is  at  hand,  a 
strong  solution  of  any  of  the  alkaline  sulphites  or  bisulphites 
must  be  made,  and  to  this  small  quantities  of  hydrochloric 
or  sulphuric  acid  added  at  intervals  to  liberate  the  sulphurous 
acid  which  is  the  powerful  bleaching  or  reducing  agent.  But 
the  operation  must  be  performed  either  out  of  doors  or  under 
such  circumstances  that  the  unpleasant  and  suffocating  fumes 
do  not  constitute  a  nuisance. 

When  this  solution  has  performed  its-  function,  and  the 
negative,  with  its  auxiliary  gelatine  film,  is  tolerably  free  from 
colour,  it  is  once  more  thoroughly  washed  and  reared  on  end  in 
a  drying  rack,  until  perfectly  dry.  It  may  then  be  coated  with 
collodion — though  this  requirement  is  scarcely  necessary— and 
when  that  application  is  dry  the  edges  of  the  film  are  cut  round 
wfith  a  penknife,  and  the  film  stripped  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  resulting  negative  will  be  found  to  possess  great  tough¬ 
ness,  and,  if  proper  gelatine  has  been  employed,  perfect  flcxi_ 
bility  :  but  if  the  latter  quality  be  failing  it  may  be  immersed 
for  a  few  minutes  in  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  glycerine  in 
methylated  alcohol,  or  a  small  addition  of  glycerine  may  be 
|  made  to  the  gelatine  solution  used  for  transfer. 

- - - 

The  necessity  of  employing  lenses  of  long  foci  cannot  "be  too 
strongly  impressed  upon  those  professional  photographers  who 
make  a  feature  of  large  direct  portraits,  if  they  wish  to  make 
this  class  of  picture  a  commercial  success.  Ever  since  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  gelatine  plates,  which  permits  of  the  use  of  lenses  wfith 
a  moderate  angular  aperture,  which  was  not  the  case  with  collodion, 
we  have  steadily  advocated  the  taking  of  large  portraits  direct  in  the 
camera.  Not,  he  it  understood,  life-size  heads,  as  these  we  have 
always  deprecated,  but  pictures  of,  say,  the  “  grand  panel  ”  size, 
including  the  same  amount  of  figure  one  usually  finds  in  the  ordinary 
cabinet  or  carte  picture.  If  these  larger  pictures  are  to  meet  with 
the  same  favour  as  have  those  just  mentioned,  they  must  be  taken 
under  similar  conditions  as  regards  the  distance  of  the  camera  from 
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the  sitter.  For  large  pictures,  lenses  of  the  “group,”  “D,”  “uni¬ 
versal,”  or  “  rapid  ”  class  have  generally  taken  the  place  of  the 
Petzval  form,  and  these  lenses  have  great  covering  powers.  Now, 
the  lenses  used  by  most  artists  for,  say,  cabinet  portraits,  if  by  our 
best  makers,  are,  by  reason  of  tbeir  focal  length,  capable,  when 
moderately  stopped  down,  of  covering  the  whole-plate,  or  even  a 
larger  size.  Hence  the  camera  has  to  be  placed  at  a  compara¬ 
tively  long  distance  from  the  sitter.  This  is  one  of  the  chief 
points  which  has  conduced  to  the  success  of  the  carte  and  cabinet 
over  the  old  quarter  and  half-plate  pictures,  which  used  to  be  taken 
with  lenses  of  much  shorter  foci. 


It  is  not  because  opticians  have  given  us  lenses  that  will  cover  a  large 
field  that  we  should  use  them  to  their  full  extent,  at  least  in  por¬ 
traiture.  A  lens  of  the  above-mentioned  •  ri < •  -,  say,  for  example,  of 
twenty  or  twenty-four  inches  equivalent  focus,  may  cover,  optically,  an 
eighteen  inch  plate,  but  if  such  a  lens  be  used  for  taking  a  portrait  of 
this  size,  the  chances  are  that  the  result  will  not  be  satisfactory  to  the 
sitter,  simply  for  the  reason  that  it  was  taken  at  too  short  a 
distance.  The  picture  would  in  effect  be  similar  to  a  cabinet  one  if 
it  were  taken  with  a  carte  lens,  stopped  down  to  mak*'  it  cover, 
except  that  in  the  larger  size  the  unpleasant  effect  would  be  the  more 
conspicuous.  Following  the  system  which  has  led  to  the  success  of 
the  carte  and  cabinet  picture,  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  should  be 
at  least  twice  the  longest  diameter  of  the  plate.  The  ten  inch  by 
eight  pictures,  which  made  the  fame  of  the  late  M.  Adam  Salomon 
as  a  photographer,  were  all  taken  with  a  lens  of  twenty  inches  focus. 
If  this  rule  be  adhered  to,  it  will  be  seen  that  for  a  twenty-inch 
picture  a  forty-inch  focus  lens  should  he  used.  This  will  permit  of 
the  camera  being  placed  about  the  same  distance  from  the  sitter  as  it 
is  in  the  case  of  ordinary  carte  and  cabinet  portraits.  Hitherto  one 
of  the  greatest  evils  in  large  direct  portraiture  has  been  taking  the 
sitter  from  too  close  a  standpoint,  and  this  accounts  for  so  many 
photographers  failing  to  give  satisfaction  with  this  class  of  work. 


Dover,  it  seems,  is  about  to  construct  a  new  pier.  When  it  is 
finished  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  photographers,  accompanied  by  tin  ir 
apparatus,  will  be  admitted  at  the  usual  toll,  whatever  that  may  be, 
and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  present  pier,  be  subjected  to  the 
notorious  ten  shilling  impost.  As  the  proposed  pier  will  probably  be 
under  the  control  of  the  town  authorities,  we  have  little  doubt  that 
this  will  he  the  case.  The  present  pier  is,  we  believe,  the  property  of 
a  private  firm,  who  turn  it,  or  attempt  to  turn  it,  to  the  most  profitable 
account  they  can. 


Dr.  Vogel,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Photographtsche  Notisetif  twits 
photographers  on  their  want  of  enterprise.  This,  we  think,  scarcely 
applies,  in  a  commercial  sense,  to  British  photographers.  As  a  rule, 
they  are  enterprising  enough  in  their  business  capacity :  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that  a  great  number  of  professional  photographers  are 
slow  ill  taking  up  any  new  process,  or  adopting  any  new  st\  le  of 
picture.  This  notably  has  been  the  case  with  the  platinotype  process 
and  gelatino-bromide  paper  for  direct  printing.  Many  portraitists 
even  now  produce  nothing  but  the  old  warm  brown  albumen  prints, 
though  there  is  unmistakable  evidence  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  general  public  much  prefer  the  colder  tones  and  matt  surface  of 
the  two  processes  alluded  to.  Again,  professional  landscapists,  for 
the  most  part,  still  adhere  exclusively  to  albumenised  paper,  though, 
doubtless,  if  platinum  prints  were  forthcoming  they  would  command 
a  ready  sale.  _ 


It  is  interesting  to  note  the  part  gelatine  now  plays  in  photography , 
and  how  it  has  gradually  ousted  other  materials  from  the  field.  It 
has  superseded  collodion  for  negatives  and  also  for  direct  enlarge¬ 
ments.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  Woodbury  process— alike  for  the  reliefs 
and  the  prints— so  also  is  it  of  the  carbon  process.  Again,  in  photo¬ 
lithography  it  is  of  gelatine  that  the  transfers  are  now  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  made.  Iu  collotype  the  prints  are,  of  course,  made  from  a 
gelatine  film.  Relief  blocks,  too,  are  largely  made  from  gelatine. 
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Most  of  the  photo-engraving  processes  owe  their  existence  to 
bichromated  gelatine.  Albumen,  however,  still  holds  its  own  for 
direct  silver  printing,  hut  the  time  may  come  before  long  when 
gelatine  will  take  its  place.  At  the  present  time  there  are  gelatine 
emulsion  papers  in  the  market,  both  for  direct  and  development 
printing,  that  yield  results  which  are  all  that  can  be  desired. 


Various  schemes  for  the  mechanical  intensification  of  negatives  have 
from  time  to  time  been  suggested,  for  it  sometimes  happens  that  with 
extremely  thin  negatives  sufficient  printing  density  cannot  be  obtained 
by  chemical  means  alone.  An  excellent  system,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
simple  one,  is  that  introduced  by  Mr.  William  Brooks  some  years  ago. 
His  method  is  to  make  a  print  from  the  weak  negative  in  the  usual 
way,  printing  it  somewhat  deeper  than  for  an  ordinary  print.  This 
print  is  then  slightly  toned,  fixed,  washed,  and  dried.  Then  a  print 
is  made  from  this  and  finished,  which,  of  course,  is  a  paper  negative. 
This  negative  is  then  accurately  mounted  on  the  glass  side  of  the  thin 
original.  By  this  means  we  have  another  negative  superimposed  upon 
it,  which,  of  course,  adds  much  to  its  density.  Indeed,  by  this  means 
almost  any  degree  of  density  may  be  secured  by  using  more  or  less 
strongly  salted  and  sensitised  paper  for  the  prints.  Furthermore,  both 
the  paper  positive  and  negative  may,  if  necessary,  be  strengthened  with 
water  colour.  This  plan  may  be  useful  to  many  just  now,  who,  on 
their  return  from  a  distant  tour,  find  themselves  in  possession  of  some 
negatives  of  interesting  places,  but  so  thin  as  to  be  useless,  and  which 
will  not  yield  sufficiently  to  chemical  intensification. 

- + - 

GLASGOW.— III. 

The  Exhibition  (Third  Notice). 

[By  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

With  regard  to  the  photographic  section,  the  space  set  aside  by  the 
Fine  Art  Committee  was  not  nearly  commodious  enough  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  rush  of  exhibitors,  hence  the  north  wall  of  the 
Grand  Hall  was  offered  to  the  profession  at  a  rental,  and  was  imme¬ 
diately  taken  up  by  the  exhibitors  who  could  not  find  space  in  the 
gallery.  This  show  of  pictures  covers  nearly  as  much  wall  space  as 
the  Photographic  Gallery.  This  exhibition  forming,  as  it  does,  one 
side  of  the  Grey-street  entrance  down  the  centre  way,  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  could  not  have  been  chosen  for  publicity,  and  the  thousands  that 
daily  enter  by  that  door  must  see  these  exhibits  in  passing ;  and  to 
judge  by  the  crowds  that  are  daily  standing  round  examining  these 
pictures,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  the  idea  of  placing  the  photographs 
on  that  wall  was  a  very  happy  one. 

On  entering  the  hall  the  first  series  of  pictures  that  attract  atten¬ 
tion  are  those  by  W.  Crooke,  108,  Princes-street,  Edinburgh.  With 
the  exception  of  two  carbons,  these  are  all  direct  pictures  printed  in 
platinotype,  artistic  in  pose  and  finish.  This  gentleman’s  work  is 
well  known,  and  all  who  have  seen  the  Edinburgh  Convention  group, 
taken  by  him  last  year  at  Craigmillar  Castle,  will  have  some  idea  of 
the  beauty  and  finish  of  the  present  exhibits,  for  all  the  pictures, 
without  exception,  are  equally  good,  and  the  two  red  carbons  of 
children  are  charming. 

Maclure,  Macdonald,  &  Co.,  have  a  large  show  in  carbon  pictures 
from  negatives  taken  by  electric  light.  The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Kendal 
is  the  softest  and  most  perfectly  lighted ;  it  is  very  pleasing  in  ex¬ 
pression,  and  looks  more  like  a  sunlight  picture  than  any  of  the  others. 

In  the  next  panel  there  are  a  series  of  pictures  by  four  local  amateurs 
(Clark,  Primrose,  Urie,  and  Reid)  in  carbon,  silver,  and  platinotype 
— good  average  work,  nothing  more. 

Alexander  Brothers,  Ren  field-street,  Glasgow  :  They,  as  water- 
colour  artists,  have  always  held  a  place  in  the  front  rank,  and  the 
specimens  here  shown  cannot  but  advance  their  reputation  as  artistic 
and  careful  workers,  showing,  as  they  do,  so  many  faultlessly  finished 
works  in  oil,  crayon,  and  water  colour. 

From  an  artistic  point  of  view,  Messrs.  Turnbull  &  Sons  show 
much  more  to  advantage  here  than  in  the  “  Town  Council’’  pictures 
exhibited  in  the  gallery  (I  say  artistic,  for  the  manipulation  and 
finish  is  always  careful).  Of  course,  when  one  has  to  produce  a 
picture  or  portrait  with  a  certain  dress  on  a  given  scale  with  a 


purpose,  artistic  instinct  is  hampered,  just  the  same  as  an  artist 
painting  a  picture  to  order  as  against  arranging  the  mode  and 
manner  for  himself  to  his  own  fancy.  Such  pictures  us  The  Anylers 
and  Dr.  Cameron,  M.P.,  create  considerable  attention  amongst  the  I 
many  careful  studies  to  be  seen  at  their  exhibit. 

John  Stuart,  120,  Buchanan-street,  Glasgow,  makes  a  good  show 
in  four  of  the  photographic  processes  of  the  day — viz.,  bromide, 
carbon,  platinotype,  and  silver.  Ilis  machinery  photographs  stand 
out  from  amongst  the  surrounding  pictures,  showing  how  the  plainest 
subjects  may  be  so  treated  that  even  the  uninitiated  gather  round 
and  view  them  with  interest  and  pleasure.  Some  beautifully  lighted  j 
interiors  in  this  exhibit  also  create  considerable  attention. 

A.  M‘N ab,  West  Nile-street,  Glasgow,  makes  the  next  largest  show 
of  pictures,  from  cabinet  up  to  about  twenty  inches,  all  taken  direct, 
and,  taken  as  a  whole,  showing  artistic  posing  and  careful  manipula¬ 
tion,  whilst  the  variety  of  tones  in  the  prints  produced  by  the  various  t 
processes  on  paper  and  opal,  from  red  to  dark  brown,  produces  a  fine 
general  effect. 

Mr.  Annan,  Sauchieliall-street,  Glasgow,  the  photographer  for  the  . 
Exhibition,  finds  considerable  demand  by  the  exhibitors  for  pictures 
of  their  stalls,  stands,  and  general  exhibits.  I  saw  some  of  these,  and 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  such  good  photographs  could  lie 
produced  where  the  operators  have  so  much  to  contend  against  in 
the  way  of  bad  light,  reflected  lights,  and  surrounding  obstacles.  ! 
This  part  of  the  business  is  more  likely  to  pay  than  the  portrait 
business,  which  in  such  an  Exhibition  must  be  a  slow  department. 

In  looking  over  these  groups  of  photographic  exhibits  one  is  at 
once  struck  by  the  rapid  strides  the  art-science  is  making  in  the 
direction  of  bromide  and  platinotype  processes,  one-half  of  the  total 
exhibits  in  this  department  being  produced  on  one  or  other  of  these 
papers,  and  that  this  is  an  advance  in  the  right  direction  “  goes 
without  saying.” 

- ♦ - 

POST-CONVENTIONAL  WANDERINGS  WITH  THE 
CAMERA. 

Jersey  and  St.  Malo. 

When  I  began  the  article  that  last  appeared  over  my  name  in  these 
columns,  I  intended  to  make  my  remarks  cover  not  only  our  Con¬ 
vention  experiences,  but  my  own  later  frolics  in  the  Channel  Isl mds 
and  elsewhere.  But  I  allowed  my  thoughts  to  wander  so  far  afield 
over  our  old  friend  Collodion,  and  its  illustrious  expositor  Dr.  Norris, 
that  I  did  not  find  space  to  get  into  my  Jersey.  I  shall  now  try  to 
fill  a  page  pleasantly,  if  not  instructively,  with  a  running  record  of 
my  short  holiday  in  Jersey  and  in  one  town  of  France. 

Leaving  Birmingham  on  the  Saturday  afternoon  about  four,  and 
after  changing  trains  abuut  every  half  hour,  I  arrived  at  Weymouth 
somewhere  about  eleven  p.m.,  and  from  the  station  went  straight  to  a 
steamer  bound  for  Guernsey  and  Jersey.  As  during  the  festive  week 
of  Convention  I  had  never  got  a  really  complete  night’s  sleep,  I 
determined  to  begin  at  once  to  make  up  arrears,  and  so  immediately 
after  we  got  under  weigh  I  “turned  in,”  and  as  I  wedged  myself 
tightly  by  back  and  knees  into  my  bunk,  I  was  not  “  turned  out.’’  On 
awaking  with  a  start  at  Guernsey,  I  found  reason  to  believe  that  we 
had  had  a  breezy  night — some  passengers  looked  as  if  they  had  seen  a 
few  ghosts,  and  not  one  accepted  my  cheery  invitation  to  a  breakfast 
of  ham  and  eggs.  About  eleven  a.m.  the  boat  reached  Jersey,  but  not 
before  I  had  registered  a  vow — not  kept  as  yet — to  revisit  Guernsey, 
which  looked  very  like  camera  business.  At  the  Jersey  pier  two 
friends  awaited  me,  and  now  await  my  description  of  them.  As 
usual  a  doctor;  I  never  seem  to  travel  without  a  medical  adviser,  but 
this  one  was  a  bit  in  the  spiritual  line  also.  I  don’t  mean  he  was  a 
Spiritualist,  nor  that  he  travelled  in  spirits,  nor  travelled  in  liquor  at 
all,  but  that  to  his  medical  attainments  he  added  that  gravity  and 
rectitude,  of  mauner  and  habit  that  bespeak  the  clergyman.  We  shall 
call  him,  however,  the  Doctor,  for  on  this  occasion  he  relinquished  the 
starched  choaker  and  black  vestment  for  the  sky-blue  silk  and  the 
holiday  tweed.  The  other  party  was  a  Q.C. ;  that  is  to  say  he  will 
probably  be  one  some  day,  if  he  only  eats  sufficient  dinners  in  the 
Temple.  _  ,  . 

There  are  several  hotels  in  St.  Helier’s,  which  is  the  capital  town  ot 
Jersey;  it  fact  it  might  aptly  be  called  St.  Hoteliers.  Those  houses 
that  have  not  got  the  ordinary  license  have  the  extraordinary.  Arry 
on  ’is  ’oliday  is  a  very  thirsty  hanimal.  The  hotels  are  apparently 
very  reasonable  in  their  charges,  for  7s.  Gd.  per  day  “  all  told  seems 
to  be  about  top  price.  We  did  it  even  more  cheaply  than  that,  for  we 
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lived  at  the  “  Bristol  Hotel  ”  at  6s.  a-day,  and  we  lived  well.  I  can¬ 
not  say  where  the  cook  learned  her  business,  but  she  “personally 
conducted”  us  through  a  series  of  veal  pies,  lamb,  ducklings  and  green 
peas,  that  would  have  been  a  credit  to  Soyer,  and  could  not  be  Beeton 
in  any  cookery-book. 

The  first  place  we  went  to  see  was  the  public-house  where 
“  Pierson  fell.”  Pierson,  if  appears,  defended  St.  Helier’s  against  the 
French  on  some  memorable  occasion,  and  the  place  where  he  fell  is 
now  marked  by  a  public- house  nicely  whitewashed,  with  the 
inscription:  “Here  Pierson  fell,”  on  the  wall,  and  the  marks  of  the 
Frenchmen’s  bullets  are  still  visible  on  the  whitewashed  wall.  Two 
things  are  to  be  noticed  :  first,  that  the  bullets  were  evidently  leaden 
ones,  and  the  lead  has  been  well  mixed  with  the  paint ;  second,  that 
Pierson  must  have  been  a  very  tall  man,  for  the  bullet  marks  are  at 
least  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground.  The  Doctor  photographed  this 
spot,  but  we  could  find  no  pierson  to  fall  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing, 
and  I  had  to  push  the  irreverent  boys  back  from  the  nose  of  the  lens. 

Tobacco  is  very  cheap  in  Jersey,  as  there  is  little,  if  any,  duty  on  it. 
Accordingly  the  “  tripper  ”  revels  in  cigars.  The  Doctor  specially 
affected  Trichinopolis,  and  we  noticed  that  every  time  he  smoked  one 
he  felt  a  certain  amount  of  nausea,  which  demanded  the  exhibition 
of  some  medicine  only  obtainable  near  the  place  where  Pierson  fell. 
Perhaps  his  cure  was  “  lead  drops,”  only  I  did  not  know  medicines 
were  sold  in  “  nips  ”  as  they  appear  to  be  in  St.  Helier’s.  I  tried  to 
smoke  a  Trichinopoli,  but  did  not  get  the  length  of  a  nip  of  lead  drops  ; 
perhaps  I  forgot  to  remove  the  straw. 

The  harbour  at  St.  Helier’s  sometimes  presents  a  very  lively  and 
picturesque  effect.  Our  party  got  a  number  of  very  nice  “  shots  ”  on 
different  kinds  of  boats  lying  there,  and  so  far  as  I  have  seen  onr 
negatives  are  all  pretty  successful.  It  was  such  a  long  time  since  I 
had  exposed  any  plates  on  landscapes,  that  I  was  quite  prepared  to 
find  my  plates  at  the  Convention  and  elsewhere  very  erroneously 
exposed  ;  but  as  will  be  seen  later,  I  had  not  strayed  so  very  far  from 
the  proper  exposure — except  in  Jersey.  My  Convention  negatives  all 
developed  fairly  well ;  but  though  I  used  the  very  same  batch  of  plates 
in  Jersey,  and  though  I  thought  I  had  allowed  amply  for  the  better 
weather,  still  every  plate  exposed  by  me,  and  also  by  the  Doctor,  on 
landscapes  in  Jersey  was  completely  over  exposed,  some  hopelessly  so. 
I  presume,  therefore,  that  the  light  in  the  small  island  of  Jersey  is 
unusually  actinic  in  quality,  and  I  warn  readers  of  the  presumption. 
My  exposures  of  one-eighth  of  a  second  at  in  Jersey  are  all  fully 
exposed,  the  plates  being  rapid,  but  not  monstrously  so. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  “  Jersey  Lilies.”  They  may  be  seen 
in  “  beds”  on  the  pier  in  the  afternoon.  I  have  one  or  two  remarks 
to  make  on  these  botanical  specimens.  They  arrive  at  the  full  bloom 
of  maturity  at  an  early  age.  They  open  their  petals  very  wide  to  the 
stranger,  that  is,  they  look  you  very  straight  in  the  face.  They  all 
find  Pier  soap  invaluable  for  the  hands  and  complexion  ;  they  have  all 
used  it  regularly  for  about  fifteen  years,  and  I  can  only  say  :  Well 
done  ! 

The  Jersey  people  are  very  “  go-ahead.”  We  were  astonished  to 
find  such  pushing  enterprise,  such  forward  machinery,  such  tasteful, 
fashionable,  and  varied  stock  in  the  shops.  Everything  not  eatable 
must  reach  Jersey  by  boat,  yet  no  provincial  city  however  near 
London  can  show  a  better  class  of  general  goods  than  may  be  seen  in 
some  streets  of  St.  Helier’s.  I  was  absolutely  laughed  at  when  I  asked 
if  I  could  send  a  telegram  to  England,  and  when  I  went  to  the  post- 
office  and  handed  in  my  message,  it  was  handed  back  to  me  with  the 
stamp  to  be  affixed  in  the  orthodox  style  of  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
And  my  message  reached  its  destination  sooner  than  as  a  rule  it  would 
have  reached  from  a  city  post-office.  Saw  mills,  brakes,  and  liveiies, 
were  all  up  to  the  mark  ;  the  railways  and  stations  are,  however,  a 
little  behind  the  time.  This  season  has  been  disastrous  to  the  potato 
crop  of  Jersey.  I  was  told  by  an  inhabitant  of  St  Aubin’s  that  the 
loss  will  amount  to  four  millions  of  money,  but  that  potato  is  much  too 
big  to  swallow.  St.  Aubin’s  is  a  railway  terminus,  the  stoppage 
consisting  apparently  of  a  big  boat  keel  upwards  ;  and  I  noticed  a 
very  original  waiting  room  made  of  old  carriages  taken  off  their 
wheels  and  stuck  down  by  the  side  of  the  platform.  But  there  is 
another  station,  and  it  seems  a  very  good  one.  St.  Helier’s  has  two 
stations,  and  two  distinct  lines  of  railway,  the  gauges  even  being  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  line,  not  yet  mentioned,  goes  to  Gorey  b}r  way  of  a 
grand  rifle  range,  which  I  would  gladly  have  fired  a  few  rounds  over. 
Gorey  is  a  picturesque  village,  with  its  promontory  and  castle  of 
Mont  Orgueil.  We  went  there  one  day  and  over  exposed  some  plates. 
Grouville  is  next  station  to  Gorey,  and  not  far  from  the  station  is  a 
very  nice  little  church  containing,  as  a  very  civilised  parson — evidently 
the  genius  loci — told  me,  the  “finest  stained  windows  in  the 
Channel  Islands.” 

My  intention  was  from  the  first  to  make  St.  Malo  and  Dinant  my 


chief  objects,  so  our  party  sailed  from  Jersey  to  St.  Malo  one  day,  a 
journey  of  a  few  hours.  We  had  the  Customs’  officers  to  f  . 
course.  The  Doctor  and  l  escaped  unscathed,  but  the  Q.C.  came  to 
grief,  for  his  brief  bag  was  opened  and  a  box  of  plates  slightly 
exposed.  Luckily  the  officer  seemed  to  of  quarter  sessions 

and  not  of  Assize  large  enough  to  be  a  serious  loss. 

Having  recovered  from  this  little  shock  for  cust  m  reconciles  os 
to  almost  anything — we  went  to  the  “ Hotel  Franklin”  and  had  a 
very  welcome  dejeuner.  Having  ditjuned  we  tallied  into  the  aUeyi t  of 
St.  Malo,  for  I  don’t  think  there  are  any  streets.  Wie  to  k  the' pre¬ 
caution — for  there  are  several  forts  near  the  town,  and  caution  in 
matters  is  one  of  my  fortes — to  interview  the  Commissary  of  Pi  lice, 
not  wishing  to  commit  ourselves  or  be  oursidvo  c  mmi’tt.-d.  We 
were  told  we  might  photograph  where  we  liked,  so  long  as  we  did  nut 
“  embarrass  the  streets.”  The  Doctor  took  a  view  of  a  steeple  from 
the  line  wall,  and  Q.C.  and  I  made  for  the  harbour,  where  we  got  a 
view  of  rather  a  fine  ship  of  the  old  type.  At  St.  Malo  there  is  a 
casino  where  a  mild  sort  of  gambling  goes  on,  mild  as  regards  the  sums 
of  money,  but  far  from  mild  as  regards  the  harefacedness  of  the 
swindle.  There  are,  I  think,  eight  little  horses  of  wood,  these  are 
caused  to  turn  independently  round  the  table  on  which  a  barrier  or 
“  But  ”  is  marked.  The  horses  have  numbers,  and  so  have  squares  <  n  the 
table;  you  put  your  stake  on  the  number  of  the  horse  which  you  back 
to  stop  nearest  the  barrier.  The  odds  so  far  are  seven  to  one  against 
any  one  horse.  But  here  is  the  joke.  If  the  winning  horse  does  not  stop 
within  a  certain  distance  of  the  But,  the  backer  only  gets  five,  three, 
or  it  may  be  two  times  his  stake  ;  so  that  though  you  have  really  won 
seven  times  your  stake  you  may  only  get  two  times,  or,  perhaps, 
though  your  horse  has  really  won  what  you  bet  about,  you  may  get 
nothing  at  all,  for  the  bank  takes  the  lot  if  no  horse  is  within  a  certain 
distance ! 

Dinant,  eighteen  miles  up  the  river  from  St.  Malo,  is  one  of  the 
quaintest  old  towns  to  be  found  anywhere.  A  great  number  and 
variety  of  “  street  ”  views,  curious  groups,  and  quaint  architecture 
may  be  found  there.  Mr.  T.  G.  Whaite’s  photographs  bear  v. :  - 

to  this,  for  I  cannot.  The  weather  was  so  very  uncertain  that  we  did 
not  trust  ourselves  to  an  open  boat  on  the  river,  and  left  the  pleasure 
for  some  other  occasion. 

Altogether  I  exposed  fifty-nine  plates  during  my  absence  of  twelve 
daj^s.  Four  plates  got  fogged,  as  I  believe,  frum  a  defective  lens  cap  ; 
the  rest  are  either  over  exposed  as  stated  above,  or  good  considering 
the  weather  and  the  light.  AVhen  the  over  exposure  was  <  n  plates 
extra  thickly  coated,  I  saved  the  plates  and  made  fair  negatives,  for 
there  was  plenty  of  substance  on  the  plate  to  enable  me  to  get  up 
density.  The  Doctor  exposed  two  sets  of  plates,  one  thinly  coated  the 
other  more  thickly.  In  spite  of  extraordinary  and  varied  precautions, 
he  could  not  at  development  save  a  single  thinly  coated  plate,  while  I 
believe  a  result  at  least  fair  was  obtained  on  every  one  of  the  thicker 
coats.  And  the  Doctor’s  thicker  plates  were  as  rapid  as,  or  more  so 
than,  the  thin  plates.  Verb.  sap.  1  have  always  protested  against 
spreading  emulsion  on  a  plate  as  if  it  were  margarine  on  workhouse 
bread.  Andrew  1’ringlb. 

- ♦ - 


GELATINO-BROMIDE  VERSUS  WET  COLLODION  FOR 
LANTERN  TRANSPARENCIES. 

XI. 

In  my  last  I  referred  to  some  points  showing  the  advantages  col¬ 
lodion  offeied  over  a  gelatine  dry  plate  on  the  score  of  economy.  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  deal  with  another  objection  which  I  have  heard 
urged  against  collodion  for  this  class  of  work — and  doubtless  the 
objection  I  refer  to  is  widespread,  and  shared  in  by  the  f^reat  bulk  of 
our  amateurs.  I  refer  to  the  generally  accepted  belief  that  wet 
ccdlodion  is  far  too  slow  a  process  to  adopt  when  it  is  desired  to  make 
transparencies  of  an  evening  with  the  aid  of  artificial  light.  I  have 
known  enthusiastic  workers  di-card  it  on  this  account  :  but  then, 
again,  I  know  of  another  adept  who  never  makes  his  transparencies 
hardly  any  other  way  than  with  wet  collodion  and  artificial  light. 

In  this,  like  many  other  matters  connected  with  photography, 
adepts  generallv  contrive  to  keep  a  little  up  their  sleeves.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  this  matter  some  vears  ago  with  a  gentleman  who  had  a 
partiality  for  gelatine,  I  showed  him  a  slide  made  on  wet  collodion 
with  artificial  ligdit,  and  he  stared  in  amazement  when  1  told  him 
the  exposure  was  about  ten  seconds,  the  negative  being  a  gelatine  one 
of  ordinary  density.  After  a  little  consideration,  lie  said.  Ah.  yes  . 
but  then,  Armstrong,  you  have  your  limelight  apparatus;  every 
amati  ur  has  not  the  advantages  you  possess.  I  told  him  I  ne\er 
used  limelight  for  such  work,  it  being  far  too  costly  and  trouble¬ 
some  ;  and  that  if  I  did  uot  know  of  au  easier  and  quicker  ■«  ay 
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I  should  never  make  transparencies  by  night.  He  seemed  sceptical, 
hut  he  had  his  eyes  opened  one  evening  last  winter. 

I  can  well  remember  the  occasion.  He  called  on  me  about  five 
o’clock  with  a  half-plate  negative,  the  portrait  of  his  parson.  There 
was  to  be  a  soiree  the  same  night,  at  which  the  magic  lantern  was  to 
form  the  backbone  of  the  entertainment ;  and  some  of  the  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  knowing  the  photographic  leaning  of  my  friend,  had 
got  him  to  promise  to  provide  a  transparency  of  the  parson  for  the 
occasion.  “  I  say,  old  man,  I  want  you  to  help  me  out  of  this  job,” 
he  said.  I  mildly  suggested  that  he  ought  to  go  home  and  see  what 
he  could  do  with  a  gelatine  dry  plate,  making  the  slide  by  contact. 
He  seemed  a  little  confused  at  this ;  and  after  a  moment’s  hesitation 
he  candidly  confessed  he  had  had  a  shy  at  it,  and  had  wasted  nearly 
a  dozen  quarter-plates  over  the  job  all  the  afternoon  without  getting 
a  passable  slide — “  For  you  know,”  he  said,  “  it’s  a  beast  of  a  negative.” 

I  immediately  took  up  the  negative,  and  saw  at  a  glance  the  only 
way  to  obtain  a  decent  result  was  to  pull  off  a  vignetted  head,  and 
told  him  to  go  and  try  again  by  vignetting  it.  “  I  wish,  old  man,  you 
would  do  it,”  was  his  reply,  “  for  you  know  I  must  have  it  by  half¬ 
past  seven,  and  if  you  will  only  take  it  in  hand  I  will  send  a  cab 
round  about  7.15  ;  in  fact,  do  anything.”  ‘‘  How  long  can  you  wait 
now?”  I  said.  “  Till  six  o’clock,”  was  his  answer.  “Oh,  I  won’t 
ask  you  to  waste  so  much  of  your  time  as  all  that ;  give  me  thirty 
minutes,”  I  said,  “  and  I  promise  you  the  picture.”  This  is  how  I 
went  about  it ;  and  I  guess  I  made  a  convert  of  at  least  one  enthu¬ 
siastic  gelatine  worker  to  collodion. 

In  my  practice  I  have  all  my  printing  frames  so  arranged  that 
they  carry  vignetting  fronts.  By  this  means  I  can  at  any  moment 
slip  in  or  out  a  vignette  mask  that  will  suit  any  size  of  head  or  any 
size  of  picture.  These  masks  I  sometimes  make  of  wood,  sometimes 
of  cardboard ;  and  seeing  I  have  several  hundred  of  them  I  keep  them 
hanging  on  nails  on  the  back  of  the  door  of  my  printing  room. 
Among  my  half-plate  printing  frames  1  invariably  keep  one  of  each 
different  size  with  the  springs  and  catches  removed  ;  my  reason  for 
this  being  that,  when  going  to  use  this  frame  to  print  a  vignetted 
transparency,  it  is  so  easy  to  place  it  up  against  the  front  of  the 
carrier  in  my  copying  box.  It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  to  get  my 
half-plate  printing  frame,  and  fit  into  it  a  mask  of  suitable  size  for 
the  negative  in  question;  a  couple  of  tacks,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
printing  frame,  held  the  negative  ;  and  another  couple  of  long  tacks 
pressed  into  the  front  of  the  negative  carrier  of  the  copying  box,  pre¬ 
viously  described  by  me,  sufficed  to  place  the  negative  in  position  in 
the  camera.  In  the  front  groove  of  the  copying  box  I  inserted  the 
ground-glass  slide.  A  few  minutes  were  sufficient  to  bring  the 
camera  into  position,  and  to  focus  and  adjust  the  size  of  picture, 
working  with  my  short-focus  Ross’  rapid  symmetrical  at  Up  to 
this  time  my  friend  looked  on  complacently  enough,  for  he  thought  I 
was  going  to  use  a  gelatine  dry  plate.  lie  changed  front,  however, 
when  he  saw  the  collodion  appear,  and  that  so  far  I  had  used  no  light 
but  an  ordinary  candle  set  up  in  a  bedroom  candlestick. 

I  then  produced  my  grooved  box  containing  my  glasses  that  had 
received  a  substratum  as  recommended  previously  in  these  articles, 
and  less  than  a  minute  saw  a  glass  coated  and  placed  in  the  silver 
bath.  While  there  I  proceeded  to  my  drawingroom,  and,  unscrewing 
the  two  little  bone  nuts  off  the  ends  of  the  brass  guide  rods  of  my 
graphoscope,  I  slid  off  the  large  convex  lens  and  brought  it  upstairs, 
and  placed  it  on  a  small  stand  six  inches  in  front  of  the  ground-glass 
of  the  copying  box.  By  this  time  the  plate  was  sensitised  in  the  bath, 
and  it  was  the  work  of  a  moment  to  place  it  in  the  dark  slide  and  the 
slide  on  the  camera,  with  the  lens  off.  I  then  took  up  my  little 
magnesium  lamp,  and  igniting  the  end  of  the  ribbon  at  the  flame  of 
the  candle,  I  burned  a  few  inches  for  a  period  of  about  ten  seconds  in 
front  of  the  convex  lens  of  my  graphoscope,  keeping  the  magnesium 
ribbon  moving  slightly  while  burning.  The  exposure  made,  about 
four  minutes  sufficed  to  develop  a  really  good  transparency,  which, 
after  a  slight  washing  under  the  tap,  was  toned  with  palladium,  dried 
in  front  of  the  fire,  varnished,  and  cut  down  and  mounted. 
friend  timed  me  doing  this  job,  and  it  was  exactly  thirty-seven 
minutes  from  the  time  I  coated  the  collodion  plate  till  he  received  in 
his  hand  the  finished  transparency.  He  works  the  collodion  now. 

I  feel  that  with  the  great  body  of  amateurs  there  exists  a  prevalent 
notion  that  to  photograph  at  night  by  means  of  artificial  light,  some 
sort  of  an  optical  lantern  is  required  to  give  the  necessary  illumination, 
and  very  many  get  these  lanterns  fitted  up  with  limelight  fenders 
so  as  to  use  tlie  safety  or  mixing  jets,  and  thus  obtain  a  fight  of  great 
intensity.  With  many  the  ordinary  paraffin  oil  lamp  of  the  Sciopticon 
pattern  is  generally  used,  and  when  such  has  been  the  source  of 
illumination  in  the  working  of  wet  collodion,  undoubtedly  the 
process  is  too  slow.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  limelight,  properly 
used.  I  have  made  excellent  slides  of  a  night  with  the  limelight, 


but  I  now  should  never  think  of  going  back  again  to  this  inode 
of  operating. 

In  working  with  artificial  light  the  great  difficulty  to  overcome  is 
the  want  of  an  even  illumination  of  the  entire  negative.  In  small 
sizes  this  is  not  so  difficult  to  overcome,  but  when  copying  negatives 
from  half-plate  up  to  10  x  8  or  so,  it  is  not  so  easy  of  accomplishment, 
and  as  a  rule,  when  an  optical  lantern  is  used,  the  illumination  falls  "If 
considerably  at  the  edges.  Various  have  been  the  devices  which  have 
been  recommended  from  time  to  time  to  overcome  this  difficulty. 
Among  others,  it  has  been  suggested  to  place  ground-glass  betw>  mi 
the  lenses  in  the  condenser;  others  recommend  using  double  sheets  of 
ground-glass  in  front  of  the  negative;  others,  again,  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  using  opal  glass  instead  of  ground-glass ;  whilst  others,  again, 
say  excellent  results  can  be  obtained  by  using  mineral  papers.  Now 
all  these  expedients  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  the  light  so 
as  to  overcome  flare  spots  and  unequal  illuminations.  Whichever 
mode  the  operator  uses,  and  as  at  present  working  gives  him  good 
results,  my  advice  is,  go  ahead — let  well  alone;  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  those  who  feel  they  have  never  been  able  to  overcome 
the  difficulty,  to  them  I  say,  try  my  dodge  of  using  the  large  convex 
lens  of  a  graphoscope.  The  moment  it  is  applied  it  will  be  at  once 
apparent  that  a  marked  improvement  has  taken  place.  Let  me  here 
just  remark  that  the  utmost  care  ought  to  be  observed  that  there  are 
no  scratches  on  the  ground-glass  of  the  copying  box. 

The  little  magnesium  lamp  I  use  is  a  very  useful  tool,  but  those  who 
have  not  the  advantages  of  possessing  one  need  not  worry  over  the 
want  of  it;  a  pair  of  common  nippers  will  do  just  as  well  to  ignite  and 
hold  the  ribbon  while  burning. 

With  me  the  making  of  lantern  slides  and  many  other  little  bits  of 
photography,  such  as  making  enlarged  negatives  from  small  trans¬ 
parencies  on  a  winter’s  night,  is  a  most  fascinating  occupation,  but  I 
am  not  so  sure  if  it  would  be  so  were  I  to  have  to  count  the  cost  of 
every  dry  plate  I  used,  or  have  to  contend  with  the  other  faults  and 
difficulties  of  working  dry  gelatine  plates.  T.  N.  Armstrong. 

- + - 

THE  NEW  PLATINUM  PROCESS. 

The  theory  of  the  method  whereby  a  fully  visible  picture  upon  plati¬ 
nised  paper  is  produced  beneath  a  negative  in  an  ordinary  printing 
frame  is,  by  this  time,  thanks  to  the  generous  manner  in  which  the 
practical  details  have  been  made  common  property  by  its  originator, 
fairly  well  known,  and  therefore  does  not  need  recapitulation  here.  It 
must  be  allowed  that  it  was  an  exceedingly  happy  experiment  to  add  a 
developing  agent  to  the  sensitising  solution  in  the  endeavour  to  ascertain 
whether,  concurrently  with  the  growth  of  the  ferrous  image,  reduction 
of  the  platinum  salt  to  a  metallic  condition  would  take  place.  The 
success  which  answered  that  experiment  has  culminated  in  the  per¬ 
fection  of  a  method  of  printing  in  platinum  which,  while  possessing 
greater  ease  of  manipulation  than  either  of  Mr.  Willis’s  development 
processes,  also  combines  several  advantages,  hitherto  ranked  among 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  silver  printing.  Unquestionably  a 
means  of  producing  positive  pictures  by  printing  out  in  daylight  merits 
higher  favour  than  any  method  by  which  similar  results  are  secured 
by  the  uncertain  and  delicate  operations  of  development  conducted  in 
non-actinic  light.  Again, -it  is  a  distinct  boon  to  be  able  to  control  the 
progress  of  the  image  in  the  same  manner  as  with  albumem  prints,  and 
to  dispense  with  the  necessity  for  toning,  the  employment  of  the 
treacherous  sodium  hyposulphite,  and  the  troublesome  and  prolonged 
washing  imperative  with  that  process.  These  are  among  the  principal 
advantages  claimed  for  the  new  platinum  method,  and  they  are  bound 
to  have  considerable  weight  with  those  who  aim  towards  ease  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  manipulation.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  yet  to  be  discovered 
whether  the  results  afforded  by  the  latest  innovation  are  inferior  or 
superior  to  those  secured  by  the  older  plans,  which  is  a  point  that 
weight  of  testimony  alone  can  determine,  and  upon  which,  at  this 
stage,  any  deliberate  opinion  would  be  premature. 

The  commercial  platinum  paper  with  which  we  are  dealing,  although 
avowedly  the  outcome  of  one  of  the  several  methods  laid  down  by 
Pizzighelli,  is  probably  not  prepared  in  accordance  with  what  is, 
doubtless,  the  most  efficient  of  his  formulae.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  he  is  translated  as  having  in  one  instance  advocated  the  addition 
of  the  combined  sizing  and  colouring  agent  to  the  sensitising  solution. 
In  the  remaining  formulae  the  operation  is  tieated  separately.  So  far 
as  a  judgment  may  be  formed  the  manufacturers  appear  to  adopt  the 
former  plan,  possibly  because  it  economises  time  and  labour  and  is 
considered  to  answer  well  enough.  It  seems,  however,  feasible  that 
if  this  treatment  were  assigned  a  primary  place  in  the  procedure,  and 
the  proportions  of  gum  or  arrowroot  slightly  increased,  so  as  to  form 
a  fairly  tangible  stratum  for  the  sensitive  medium,  the  salts  would  not 
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penetrate  so  deeply  into  the  support  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  and  the 
image  would  possess  less  of  the  appearance  of  one  on  plain  salted  paper, 
and  escape  a  slight  blur  and  muzziness  occasionally  apparent.  Mani¬ 
festly,  too  large  a  quantity  of  the  sizing  agent  would  have  the  effect 
of  retaining  the  image  entirely  on  the  surface,  which  would  be  erring 
at  the  other  extreme,  to  the  possible  danger  of  the  removal  of  portions 
of  the  picture  under  the  influence  of  the  acid  solution.  That  these 
conclusions  may  conceivably  be  erroneous  is  readily  allowed ;  they  are 
merely  drawn  from  isolated  data,  and  have  jret  to  receive  confirmation. 
Still,  to  the  theory  that  in  applying  gum,  arrowroot,  or  gelatine,  to 
paper  designed  to  bear  the  platinum  salt,  as  much  care  should  be 
exercised  as  in  the  albumenisation  of  paper  intended  to  be  floated  on 
silver  nitrate,  little  exception  can  be  taken,  while  it  has  to  be  settled 
that  the  addition  of  the  former  substances  to  the  sensitising  solution  is 
advantageous,  if  it  is  not  the  reverse. 

In  first  estimating  the  depth  of  picture  aimed  at  with  the  printing- 
!  out  platinum  method,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  faintly  green  colour 
I  of  the  double  salt  of  iron  and  sodium  which  partly  veils  the  platinum 
deposit.  A  little  experience,  however,  will  provide  a  guide  in  the 
matter  and  dispel  anticipated  difficulties  on  the  score  of  under  and  over 
printing.  As  to  a  settled  and  uniform  plan  of  printing,  it  is  unlikely, 
except  in  some  instances,  that  recourse  will  be  had  to  the  alternative 
methods  of  removing  the  print  from  the  frame  before  it  is  deep  enough, 
and  allowing  the  total  reduction  of  the  salt  to  proceed  in  the  dark,  or 
of  under  printing  the  picture  and  completing  it  with  a  weak  solution 
of  sodium  carbonate.  Both  these  plans  would  be  useful  in  emergency, 
and  their  chief  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  constitute  a  reserve  of 
force  to  be  drawn  upon  in  case  of  need.  We  may  take  it  that  the 
practice  of  printing  right  out  and  dissolving  away  the  iron  salt  will 
prevail.  The  quality  of  print  so  obtained  does  not,  from  individual 
experience,  strike  one  as  seriously  rivalling  the  fine  results  associated 
with  the  older  processes.  The  picture  often  seems  wanting  in  delicacy 
of  detail,  and  is  coarse  and  fuzzy;  while,  paradoxically,  the  whites 
are  not  white,  the  blacks  not  black.  Chiefly  has  this  been  noticed  to 
be  the  case  in  the  real  test  of  the  capabilities  of  a  platinum  process — 
printing  from  landscape  negatives.  For  portraits,  however,  of  the 
head  and  shoulders  type,  the  new  method  is  by  no  means  entirely 
unsuitable,  the  kind  of  picture  obtained  being  softer  and  lighter  in 
tone  and  contrast  than  that  given  with  other  platinum  methods.  To 
suggest  that  this  lack  of  pluck  in  prints  from  landscape  negatives 
arises  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  sizing  operation  possibly  touches 
the  real  cause  of  the  defect.  In  reference  to  the  statement  that  the 
printing  is  completed  in  a  third  of  the  time  occupied  by  albumenate 
of  silver  paper,  the  writer  is  unable  to  be  in  agreement ;  he  has  found 
it  to  be  in  the  lower  proportion  of  one  to  two.  It  should,  however, 
be  pointed  out  that  the  rapidity  with  which  the  image  appears  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  moisture  that  the  paper  has 
been  permitted  to  absorb  before  being  placed  in  the  frame.  Simply 
breathing  upon  the  sensitive  surface,  or  allowing  it  to  get  damp  by 
the  agency  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  dwelling-house,  even  in  fairly  humid 
weather,  does  not  seem  to  suffice.  The  paper  should  be  placed  in  a 
light-tight  box  or  drawer,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  layer  of 
blotting  paper  thoroughly  wet,  in  actual  contact  with  which,  by  a 
suitable  device  of  cross  pieces,  the  platinum  paper  should  be  prevented 
from  falling,  and  should  be  so  left  for  half  an  hour  before  use.  If 
this  is  done,  so  that  when  placed  in  the  frame  the  paper  is  fairly  limp, 
the  printing  will  proceed  far  more  quickly  than  if  the  paper  were  only 
faintly  damp,  for  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  in  proportion  to  its 
absorption  of  moisture  the  sodium  oxalate  will  influence  the  platinum 
salt  and  effect  its  reduction.  Consideration  of  these  phenomena  will 
also  point  out  that  paper  which  has  been  once  moistened  and  then 
allowed  to  dry  parts  with  its  sensitive  properties,  and  is  useless  except 
for  residue  purposes.  Further,  the  acid  solution  may  with  advantage 
be  employed  weaker  than  is  recommended,  and  the  removal  of  the  iron 
salt  allowed  to  proceed  deliberately,  for  it  is  possible  that  a  too  rapid 
clearing,  caused  by  too  large  a  quantity  of  acid,  although  powerless  to 
affect  the  stability  of  the  metal,  may  cause  the  image  to  sink  into  its 
support,  and  thereby  lose  what  vigour  it  previously  possessed.  The 
solution,  again,  should  not  be  left  on  the  picture  for  a  greater  length 
of  time  than  is  necessary  to  secure  the  immaculateness  of  the  whites, 
and  should  not  be  employed  for  a  second  print  or  batch  of  prints. 

As  to  the  preliminary  storage  of  the  paper,  the  employment  of  the 
calcic  chloride  is  not  an  absolute  necessity  if  it  is  only  desired  to  keep 
it  a  week  or  two  before  use,  and  a  dry  dark  cupboard  of  an  ordinary 
room  be  utilised.  A  better  plan,  perhaps,  is  to  have  a  flat  tin  such 
as  is  recommended  for  keeping  silver  paper,  as  the  new  platinum 
paper  is  cut  to  standard  sizes,  a  useful  improvement  upon  the  old 
practice  of  retailing  it  in  large  unwieldy  sheets.  Complaint  was  re¬ 
cently  made  that  the  process  we  are  considering  is  moi’e  costly  to 
work  than  the  development  processes;  probably  the  fact  that  arti¬ 


ficial  heat,  development  dishes,  developing  salt,  platinum  salt,  rubber 
sheeting,  &c.,  are  not  required,  was  overlooked.  A  little  elementary 
arithmetic  will  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  the  objection. 

The  printing-out  platinotype  will  not  improbably  Ire  largely  em¬ 
ployed  where  proof  prints  are  hurriedly  required,  for  it  is  easily 
worked,  gives  pleasing  results,  and  is  permanent,  as  the  phrase  is 
understood  among  photographers.  Possibly  the  details  of  prepara¬ 
tion  are  susceptible  of  improvement,  and,  no  doubt,  as  Captain 
Pizzighelli  has  placed  the  formula  coram  populo ,  we  mav  expect  the 
lead  to  be  taken  up  commercially  in  this  country.  The  direct  reduc¬ 
tion  of  platinum  salts  to  metallic  condition  by  the  unaided  action  of 
light  alone  seems  still  beyond  accomplishment,  although  a  long  line  of 
illustrious  chemists  have  experimented  with  that  object.  Let  us 
hope  success  will  reward  tin;  efforts  of  some  at  present  unknown  Hunt 
or  Ilerschel,  so  that  by-and-by  platinum  printing  will  be  as  free  to 
all  as  silver  printing  is  now,  and  patents,  licenses,  permits,  and  all  the 
other  extraordinary  paraphernalia,  with  which  many  think  that,  if 
asked,  the  High  Court  of  Justice  would  play  sad  havoc,  will  join  the 
dodo,  the  mastodon,  and  the  Stuart  dynasty.  Thomas  Bedding. 


METHYLATED  SPIRITS  AND  THE  EXCISE. 

To  aid  in  the  direction  you  wish,  permit  a  few  further  words  which 
may  aid  in  forming  opinion  on  this  subject.  Truly  the  ways  of 
governmental  departments  are  past  finding  out,  if  it  be  the  cuse  that 
it  isonlynow,  in  the  year  of  grace  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight, 
that  Englishmen  are  to  be  treated  as  we  poor  Scotsmen  have  been 
for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  and  longer,  for  it  is  fully  that  time 
since  I,  as  a  user  of  methylated  spirits,  had  to  enter  an  appear¬ 
ance  with  my  partners  and  cautioners — to  come  before  the  proper 
authority  in  a  body  and  execute  such  a  bond  as  you  describe  for  a 
large  sum— I  think,  five  hundred  pounds — a  bond  w  hich  among  other 
things  bound  us  not  to  purchase  a  less  quantity  than  five  gallons  at 
any  one  time  from  the  wholesale  dealer,  which  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  permit,  and  contained  in  a  sealed  vessel.  The  methylated  spirit 
book  must  be  kept  in  an  open  place,  and  it  and  the  stock  in  hand 
liable  at  any  time  to  be  examined  by  the  exciseman,  and  the  book 
initialed  each  time,  with  a  whole  lot  of  other  orders  of  “  what  not  to 
do.”  The  quantity  to  be  used  in  a  year  must  also  be  stated,  and  if  by 
any  accident  or  increase  of  business  it  was  exceeded,  as  it  happened 
to  be  in  our  case,  application  must  be  made  to  the  Board  for  liberty 
to  use  a  certain  further  quantity.  This  had  to  be  done  in  the  most 
formal  circumlocutory  fashion,  and  after  the  expiry  of  tie-  due  number 
of  days  or  weeks  the  Board  would  graciously  grant  permission  to 
Messrs.  A.&  B.to  get  for  certain  uses  a  stipulated  additional  quantity 
under  the  same  regulations  as  before.  If  Englishmen  are  only  now 
put  under  the  same  rules,  they  have  had  a  long  respite. 

The  licence  duty  of  ten  shillings  is  only  for  sellers,  but  that  for  the 
use  of  stills  is  universal,  although  the  gauger  generally  blinds  Ins  eyes 
if  it  is  not  of  a  greater  capacity  than  a  gallon. 

This  new  crusade,  I  suspect,  must  be  caused  by  a  pretty  generally 
spread  series  of  articles  in  the  daily  and  other  journals  ^directed  against 
the  use  or  abuse  of  the  spirit  for  purposes  of  imbibition,  for  which  it 
is  asserted  to  be  used  extensively  by  the  lowest  classes.  As  an  out- 
come  of  this  latest  crusade  of  Somerset  House.  Mr.  Jonathan 
Philips,  of  Wigan,  addressed  a  series  of  questions  which  the  answers 
sufficiently  indicate : — 

« Inland  Revenue ,  Somerset  House ,  London,  August  27,  1888. 

«  Sir In  reply  to  your  letter  dated  the  15th  instant,  I  am  directed  by 
the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  to  acquaint  you  as  follows  (L)  That  you 
may  continue  to  retail  methylated  spirits  without  procuring  bond  pro¬ 
vided  you  retail  it  only.  (2.)  That  you  may  make  varnish  or  polish 
from  ‘  finish  ’  without  giving  bond  on  condition  that  the  finish  is  not 
prepared  on  your  own  premises.  (3.)  That  you  cannot  make  the  hnimenta 
referred  to  with  methylated  spirit  without  giving  bond  -I  am,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  Wm*  EoB8ro 

“  Jonathan  Philips,  Esq." 

The  liniments  referred  to  are  soap-compound,  camphor  aconite,  and 

belladonna  liniments.  , 

Could  a  series  of  questions  specially  relating  to  photography  not  be 
at  once  formulated  and  sent  to  Somerset  House  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Board,  and  the  clearing  up  of  the  difficulty  With  photographers  . 


“  SOLARISATION  ”  AND  “  POLARISATION." 
Staying  last  year  with  a  North-country  M.D.,  I  happened  to  mention 
chlorophyl  in  connexion  with  photography.  I  doiophvl  • 
my  friend  ;  “  don't  you  mean  chloroform  r  M  bat  has  chloruphyl  got 

to  do  with  photography  ?  " 
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Meekly  and  apologetically  I  defended  my  use  of  the  word,  touching 
upon  the  decomposition  of  chlorophyl  into  phyllocyanine  and  phyllo- 
xanthine,  sketching  its  use,  and  branching  off  into  a  brief  notice  of 
tetrahromfluorescein  and  dihydroxy-anthraquinone. 

Palling  myself  up  just  in  time  to  prevent  his  eyes  from  falling  out  of 
their  sockets,  and  his  jaw  dropping  to  his  feet,  I  concluded  by  assuring 
him  that  not  only  was  a  slight  knowledge  of  chemistry  essential  to 
every  photographer,  but  that  every  apprentice  who  wished  to  do  his 
duty  not  only  studied  colour,  composition,  and  aesthetics,  hut  went 
through  a  regular  course  of  physics,  paying  special  attention  to  the 
co-relations  of  light,  heat,  magnetism,  and  electricity. 

Now,  while  I  confess  that  in  making  this  statement!  did  not  adhere 
to  the  truth  with  the  tenacity  of  a  limpet  or  barnacle,  I  insist  that  I 
but  feebly  expressed  the  extent  of  the  information  necessary  to  anyone 
anxious  to  investigate  tlie  causes  effecting  the  production  of  the 
developable  image. 

As,  on  a  matter  of  this  kind,  the  greatest  scientists  talk  with  a  diffi¬ 
dence  and  humility  unknown  to  the  lesser  luminaries,  to  whom  the 
power  has  been  vouchsafed  to  know  all  about  everything,  and  who 
lay  down  the  law  in  the  most  convincing  way  to  those  who  know 
absolutely  nothing  of  the  subject,  I,  who  understand  the  latter  class 
far  less  than  the  former,  would  fain  ask  the  readers  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  either  not  to  read  this  paper  any  further, 
or  to  exercise  the  utmost  forbearance  of  which  they  are  capable. 

To  state  that  the  beaten  track  leads  to  nowhere  in  particular  is 
easy  ;  to  indicate  a  surer  road  is  considerably  more  difficult;  but  for 
a  comparative  stranger  to  give  chapter  and  verse,  and  scientifically,  in 
faultless  diction,  to  prove  that  he  is  in  the  right  direction  himself,  is  a 
task  which  might  appal  the  boldest,  and  is  one  which  I  shall  certainly 
not  attempt. 

Whilst  stern  necessity  insists  that  I  shall  cover  much  almost  unbroken 
ground,  the  limited  space  and  still  more  circumscribed  scope  of  the  ability 
at  my  disposal,  decree  that  the  manner  must  be  far  more  discursive  and 
disconnected  than  I  am  willing  should  be  the  case. 

I  take  for  granted  to-day  the  same  data  that  I  adopted  and  expressed 
so  badly  in  1885.  1.  The  ultimate  production  of  metallic  silver  by  the 
insolation  of  a  silver  salt.  2.  The  identity  and  unbroken  continuity 
of  the  action  of  the  light  producing  the  developable  and  the  visible 
images.  3.  The  electrical  nature  of  development  generally. 

And  I  assume  once  again  what  I  was  attacked  for  assuming  before, 
that  it  is  by  virtue  of  a  current  primarily  induced  in  the  film  by  light 
that  the  dissolved  salt  thrown  down  as  metal  by  the  depositor  is 
attracted  by  the  nuclei. 

But,  further,  I  now  wish  to  supplement  this  statement  by  certain 
conclusions  drawn  from  a  series  of  experiments  in  solarisation  made 
last  summer,  and  published  last  January  in  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography.  These  conclusions  may  be  summarised  in  brief 
thus :  While  the  solution  of  salt  and  the  deposition  of  metal  do  not 
alone  constitute  development,  yet  where  the  light  determines  the 
direction  of  the  deposit,  they  do  ;  and  the  localisation  of  the  deposit 
will  depend  at  once  on  the  relative  strength  of  the  attractions  and 
repulsions  exercised  by  the  primary  and  induced  currents  as  compared 
with  the  electro-chemical  power  of  the  accelerator. 

Viewing  the  film  either  as  a  series  of  strata  of  silver  salt,  or  as  a 
mass  of  connected  molecules,  the  general  rationale  is  the  same, 
although  the  results  of  all  my  experiments  hitherto,  and  more  parti¬ 
cularly  the  evidence  adduced  by  different  restrainers,  tend  to  show 
that  the  former  is  the  conception  nearest  to  the  truth. 

This  standpoint,  to  be  taken  up  provisionally  only  with  regard  to  all 
minor  details,  seems  to  me  to  afford  a  broader  grasp  of  the  nature  of 
photographic  action  in  general,  and  to  offer  less  contradictions  when 
considering  together  the  nature  of  Moser’s  images,  of  the  images  pro¬ 
duced  by  contact  with  metals,  alkaline,  hydrates,  gases,  &c.,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fog,  grey  and  dichroic  (of  which  latter  more  anon),  of 
sensitiveness,  and  all  the  various  phenomena  presented  by  the  normal 
and  abnormal  developed  photographic  image,  than  either  the  purely 
mechanical  or  molecular  or  the  purely  chemical  or  sub-bromide  theory. 

Even  while  the  undulatory  hypothesis  of  light  was  being  built  up 
by  Descartes,  Hooke,  Young,  and  Huygens,  by  a  line  of  experiment 
and  reasoning  proving  that  light  moved  slower  in  dense  media  than  in 
vacuo — this  being  directly  contrary  to  the  supposition  of  Newton — it 
was  seen  by  a  few  that  even  though  the  undulatory  hypothesis  in¬ 
volved  interference,  and  this  interference  was  demonstrated  beyond  all 
doubt,  “  that  the  undulatory  theory  by  which  it  was  discovered  will 
have  to  be  abandoned.”  For  the  undulatory  theory  being  a  purely 
mechanical  one — as  generally  accepted — assumes  the  production  in 
interference  of  darkness  where  brightness  actually  occurs,  and  vice 
versa,  and  the  most  consistent  explanation,  namely,  that  of  Dr.  Young, 
involves  the  maximum  of  actual  discrepancy,  while  the  mathematical 
construction  giving  the  minimum  of  discrepancy,  Fresnel’s  to  wit,  is 
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the  most  antagonistic  to  the  explanation  of  many  other  well-known 
and  established  phenomena. 

It  is,  therefore,  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  if,  seeing  the  validity  of 
the  objections  raised  thirty-five  years  ago — objections  which  recent 
discoveries  have  rendered  more  valid— many  of  our  later  scientist, 
have  shown  an  inclination  to  suggest  a  connexion  between  the  undu¬ 
lations  of  the  luminiferous  ether  and  the  motions  and  strains  of  an 
electro-magnetic  medium. 

The  still  earlier  experiments  of  Morichini,  Mrs.  Somerville,  and 
Baumgartner,  confirmed  by  those  of  Barlocci  and  Zantedeschi  havin'' 
been  successfully  discredited  through  the  exertions  of  Reiss  and 
Moser,  who,  to  quote  Brewster,  “consider  themselves  as  entitled  to  I 
reject  totally  a  discovery  which  for  seventeen  years  has  at  different  times 
disturbed  science ,”  it  has  been  reserved  for  a  later  generation  to  bring 
forward  fresh  evidence — evidence  which  no  one  has  as  yet  attempted 
to  refute — which  certainly  tends  to  show,  not  only  that  light  can 
influence  electro-magnetic  disturbance,  but  that  the  iatter  can  modify 
the  effects  of  light. 

To  quote  Clark-Maxwell : — 

“  To  fill  all  space  with  a  new  medium  whenever  any  new  phenomenon 
is  to  be  explained,  is  by  no  means  philosophical,  but  if  the  study  of  two 
different  branches  of  science  has  independently  suggested  the  idea  of  a 
medium,  and  if  the  properties  which  must  be  assigned  to  the  medium  to 
account  for  electro-magnetic  phenomena  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
which  we  attribute  to  the  luminiferous  medium  to  account  for  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  light,  the  evidence  for  the  physical  existence  of  the  medium  will 
be  considerably  strengthened. 

“But  the  properties  of  bodies  are  capable  of  quantitative  measurement. 

.  ...  If  it  should  be  found  that  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  electro¬ 
magnetic  disturbances  is  the  same  as  that  of  light,  and  this  not  only  in 
air,  but  in  other  transparent  media,  we  shall  have  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  light  is  an  electro-magnetic  phenomenon.” 

For  the  velocitj'  of  light  expressed  in  metres  per  second  the  minimum 
measurement  given  is  that  of  Foucault,  being  298,300,000  metres. 
The  maximum  is  that  given  by  Young  and  Forbes,  301,382,000 
metres.  Mean,  299,871,000  metres  per  second. 

For  the  velocity  of  the  propagation  of  electric  displacement,  the 
minimum,  excluding  the  estimation  of  Maxwell  himself,  is  that  of 
Thompson,  293,000,000  metres.  The  maximum  that  of  Weber, 
310,740,000  metres.  Mean,  301,870,000  metres  per  second. 

As  there  is  thus  a  difference  of  3,000,000  metres  between  the 
minimum  and  maximum  of  the  observed  velocity  of  light;  of  17,000,000 
metres  between  the  minimum  and  maximum  calculated  velocity  of 
electric  displacement;  and  a  difference  of  only  1,999,000  metres  be¬ 
tween  the  means  given  by  light  and  electricity  respectively,  the 
velocities  of  both  may  be  looked  upon  as  identical. 

“  Now,”  according  to  Glazebrook’s  Physical  Optics ,  “  the  luminiferous 
ether  is  the  seat  of  energy,  partly  potential,  partly  kinetic,  which  traverses 
it  in  waves  with  a  certain  definite  velocity.  The  potential  energy  arises 
from  the  tendency  of  the  medium,  when  strained,  to  recover  its  original 
state,  the  kinetic  from  the  velocity  with  which  the  particles  vibrate  about 
their  position  of  rest.  According  to  Faraday  and  Maxwell  the  electro¬ 
magnetic  medium  is  the  seat  of  two  forms  of  energy,  electro-static  and 
electro-kinetic,  and  these  exist  not  merely  in  the  electrified  or  magnetised 
bodies,  but  in  every  part  of  the  surrounding  space  where  electric  or 
magnetic  force  is  supposed  to  act. 

“Again,  when  a  force  acts  on  the  luminiferous  ether  it  is  put  into  a 
state  of  strain,  and  the  amount  of  strain  produced  by  a  given  shearing 
stress  depends  on  the  rigidity  of  the  ether.  If  the  force  be  periodic  and 
set  up  waves  of  transverse  disturbance,  the  velocity  with  which  these 
waves  traverse  the  medium  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the 
rigidity. 

“  According  to  Maxwell,  the  effect  of  electric  force  acting  on  a  di¬ 
electric  or  non-conducting  medium  is  to  produce  electric  displacement. 

In  an  isotropic  medium  the  electric  displacement  is  in  the  same  direction 
as,  and  is  proportional  to,  the  electric  force.  The  amount  of  displacement 
produced  by  a  given  force  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  medium.  The 
numerical  value  of  that  property  of  the  medium  which  determines  the 
amount  of  electric  displacement  produced  by  a  given  electric  force  is  called 
the  dielectric  constant,  or  specific  inductive  capacity  of  the  medium.” 

(To  be  continued.)  Hugh  Brebner. 

- 

- ♦ - 

,K 

CHOOSING  SUBJECTS. 

Here  we  are — camera  in  hand — a  magnificent  morning,  thirty  miles 
from  London — “far”  enough  “from  the  madding  crowd” — what  shall 
we  do? 

Well !  we  have  the  choice  before  us  of  this  lovely  valley  with  its 
purling  brook,  close-wooded  scenery,  and  scattered  cottages  ;  or  we  have 
the  adjacent  hills,  with  wide  expanse  of  open  fields  and  a  grand  horizon, 
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Is  it  to  be  simple  landscape  or  shall  we  see  what  we  can  find  in  the  wav 
of  figure  studies,  or  both  ?  We  have  our  single- view  lens,  and  that  other 
which  we  lancy  is  best  tor  groups. 

As  yet  not  a  zephyr  disturbs  the  leaves,  and  only  a  few  light,  fleecy 
clouds,  low  down  are  visible  ;  we  will  give  our  attention  to  what  is 
before  us,  for  the  clouds  will  gather  by  the  middle  of  the  day  and  the 
wind  will  freshen  as  it  has  done  each  day  lately  ;  we  can  then  turn  to 
the  hills— where  there  are  broad  expanses  of  open  country,  with  teams 
at  plough,  and  women  weeding  or  hoeing— and  the  wind  will  interfere 
with  us  less— if  it  be  not  sometimes  an  advantage  to  have  a  little  of  it 
in  our  figure  groups  with  landscape. 

Yes,  this  valley  with  its  gabled  cottages  and  gardens  full  of  colour  is 
very  charming,  and  seems  to  present  to  us  a  picture  at  every  turn  of  the 
road. 

But  how  deceptive  is  colour  to  the  photographer ;  how  often  we  are 
allured  by  a  landscape  or  a  group,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  realise  that 
the  charm  consists  in  its  coiour,  which  a  painter  can  render  but  we 
cannot ;  divested  of  that  it  is;  as  a  picture,  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable. 
It  wants  a  discerning  eye  to  judge  of  what  help  colour  will  be  to  us  •  the 
greys,  and  the  greens,  and  browns  and  reds  of  the  lichens  on  the  brick 
or  stone  walls,  the  rich-coloured  mosses  on  the  thatch,  the  yellow  wash 
of  the  cottage  front,  are  all  renderable  and  effective  in  photography  as 
giving  gradations  or  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  where  wanted.  But 
those  red-brick  cottages  and  gardens  ablaze  with  colour,  that  sparkle  in 
their  background  of  bright  green  trees,  will  be  nowhere,  or  scarcely 
visible,  in  the  photograph. 

Let  us  get  on,  and  keep  our  eyes  open— not  to  what  we  see  before  us 
only , .  or  what  may  actually  present  itself  to  us  as  a  picture  worth 
securing,  for  we  may  often  go  a  long  way  and  not  satisfy  ourselves  in 
that  respect,  but  to  more  simple  and  homely  bits,  and  turns,  and  corners, 
that,  with  the  introduction  of  a  figure,  may  give  us  a  picture  full  of 
interest.  Here  is  a  cottage — one  of  many  in  the  village — very  pretty, 
very  nice,  with  the  doorway  partly  overgrown  with  vine,  and  some  worn 
red-biick  steps  leading  up  to  it,  and  a  latticed  window  abutting  on  it. 
One  would  not  think  of  taking  that  as  it  is  ;  but  what  a  capital  setting 
for  a  group  !  Let  us  knock  at  the  door  and  ask  the  occupier  if  we  may 
take  a ,  “  sketch  ”  of.  her  pretty  doorway  (if  we  were  to  call  it  “  a  photo¬ 
graph  she  might  mistake  us  for  itinerant  professionals  and  expect  to  be 
asked  some  day  for  payment— such  things  have  happened).  It  may  be 
she  is  a  comfortable  and  obliging  sort  of  woman,  and  would  not  mind 
our  asking  her  to  stand  in  the  doorway  with  a  broom  in  her  hand,  and 
one  or  two  of  those  fair-haired  children  seated  on  the  step,  perhaps  with 
their  dolls  or  their  school  slate.  Yes  !  she  is  pleased  with  the  thought  of 
it ;  she  won  t  mind  if  you  ask  her  to  let  you  borrow  a  pail,  or  a  jar,  or  a 
stool  and  the  bigger  girl  may  come,  the  other  is  going  to  school. 

Now,  then,  treat  the  subject  as  you  think  best.  The  woman  may  be 
seated,  and  the  girl  standing,  slate  in  hand,  doing  her  sums  ;  or  standing, 
broom  in  hand  or  knitting  needles,  while  the  girl  prepares  to  move  off 
with  a  basket  on  her  arm.  There  are  half  a  dozen  ways  of  treating  this 
doorway  and  these  two  figures  open  to  your  fancy  ;  but  let  it  be  a  simple, 
natural  treatment  of  the  subject,  the  accessories  subservient  to  the  group, 
and  only  such  as  you  would  be  likely  to  find  at  the  cottage  doorway  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

Do  what  you  can  to  make  the  people  feel  easy  and  at  home  with  you  ; 
occupy  them  so  that  they  may  think  of  what  you  have  set  them  to  do, 
and  not  of  the  camera,  and  be  careful  not  to  try  your  sitters’  patience  too 
much.  You  know  the  capabilities  of  your  lens,  and  should  know  how 
much  will  be  comprised  in  your  view.  Get  the  focus  and  the  margins  of 
your  picture,  and  then  set  your  models  within  it  where  you  have  made  up 
your  mind  they  will  look  best  and  most  natural. 

,  ft  ought  to  be  scarcely  necessary  to  focus  again,  but  a  last  brief  look  on 
tne  ground-glass  may  be  taken,  and  the  plate  inserted  into  the  camera. 

Your  figures  in  position,  you  may  do  all  the  little  finishing  touches  to 
the  hat,  the  hands,  or  the  attitude,  see  that  the  accessories  are  right,  and 
perhaps  you  may  practise  them  in  keeping  still  for  two  or  three  seconds, 
telling  them  you  are  not  going  to  take  them  this  time.  If  they  behave 
as  you  wish  they  will  have  recovered  their  breath  for  the  real  exposure, 
for  it  is  sometimes  an  awful  ordeal  to  them  (unless  you  have  done  your 
I  part  nicely  and  kindly) ;  it  will  not  be  so  bad  the  next  time.  But  give 
due  notice  of  the  real  exposure,  and  due  notice  when  it  is  done,  for 
they  are  grouped,  not  looking  towards  the  camera,  and  will  think  it 
necessary  to  keep  still  until  you  liberate  them. 

Our  sitters  have  behaved  properly,  the  lighting  was  good,  and  every¬ 
thing  favourable.  One  of  those  silver  coins  we  have  taken  care  to  provide 
ourselves  with  will  be  an  acceptable  present  to  the  little  girl ;  or,  just 
think,  with  such  a  negative  as  this  will  turn  out,  it  will  be  well  worth  a 
shilling  paid  to  the  mother  to  buy  a  book,  or  another  doll  for  the  children. 
But  do  not  promise  a  copy  of  the  photograph  unless  you  mean  conscien¬ 
tiously  to  fulfil.  The  promise  is  treasured  up,  and  the  photograph  looked 
forward  to  anxiously,  and  great  will  be  the  disappointment  at  its  non- 
arrival,  and  disrepute  of  the  amateur.  Now  let  us  help,  or  offer  to  help, 
put  back  the  things  in  their  places,  and  move  on,  as  an  old  timber 
waggon  and  rustic  team  of  horses  that  passed  by  while  we  were  busy  has 
pulled  up  at  the  roadside  inn,  a  little  way  up  the  village,  and  we  must 
see  if  we  can  make  use  of  it. 

.  The  group  was  well  worth  the  second  plate  exposed  upon  it ;  it  wib 
give  us  the  opportunity  of  experimenting,  within  limits,  in  the  develop¬ 


ment,  or  correcting  it ;  for  how  seldom  do  we  complete  a  negative  without 
the  thought  that  it  might  have  been  improved  by  a  little  difference  in  its 
treatment  under  the  developer  ;  but  having  made  up  our  minds  which  is 
the  better  and  more  satisfactory  one  for  the  best  results  in  silver,  the 
other  should  be  put  away,  only  to  come  out  on  an  em<  rgi  n  v.  pacha]  -  to 
make  a  transparency  if  thin,  or  a  platinotype  print  if  somewhat  dense. 

What  a  nice  piece  of  old-fashioned  English  scenery !  «*  There  at  an  Is 

the  broad-wheel’d  wain,”  drawn  up  at  the  village  inn,  the  swinging  sign¬ 
board  and  water-trough  at  its  base,  the  waggoner  with  a  foaming  mug  of 
ale  drinking  the  landlord’s  health.  How  well  the  three  hones  I 
them  a  russet-grey)  stand  out  against  the  background  of  trees ! 

Is  it  to  be  figures  with  landscape,  or  landscape  with  figures?  h 
quickly,  for  we  must  interview  the  waggoner  lest  he  lie-  off,  and  having 
once  started  he  cannot  turn  round  to  come  back  with  that  long  length  of 
timber. 

A  civil  word  makes  it  right  all  round  ;  so  we  will  go  for  a  close  study 
subject.  As  they  stand,  the  three  horses,  one  behind  the  other,  will 
never  do ;  a  foreshortened  view  will  give  an  inordinate  length  to  the 
appearance  of  the  team,  with  the  wide-angle  lens  which  we  n. 
include  the  incidents  of  the  hostelry  and  its  surroundings.  It  is  well ; 
he  will  take  off  the  two  leaders  and  let  them  drink  at  the  trough,  while 
the  waggoner — whip  in  hand — goes  through  the  appearance  of  a  drink 
with  the  landlord  in  front  of  the  house.  The  rustic  ostler  boy  is  to  have 
charge  of  the  drinking  horses,  so  we  instruct  him  as  to  what  he  is  to  do, 
and  that  he  must  not  let  the  horses  drink  until  we  are  quite  ready.  He 
is  then  to  loll  over  the  trough  on  the  left-hand  side,  well  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  (he  is  a  nice  smiling-looking  lad,  and  stands  easily  and  naturally), 
turned  half  away  from  us,  and  looking  across  the  picture  at  the  group 
opposite. 

So,  having  got  the  margins  of  our  picture— the  house  at  the  roadside 
on  the  right  hand  and  the  waggon  drawn  up  in  front  of  it,  with  the  figures 
between,  the  sign-post  and  water-trough  across  the  road  on  the  left  -it 
only  remains  for  the  two  horses  to  take  their  places  at  the  trough 
drinking,  which  they  will  do  of  themselves  when  allowed ;  the  glimpse  of 
the  way  out  of  the  village  and  out  of  the  picture  will  be  suggestive  ;  the 
sun  is  on  our  left,  a  little  to  the  front,  and  will  cast  a  shadow  of  the  sign¬ 
post  and  the  drinking  horses  well  and  definedly  across  the  foreground  of 
the  picture.  Everything  else  ready,  the  boy  tumbles  to  our  instructions 
very  kindly,  and  leads  the  horses  with  a  halter  to  the  trough  and  they  at 
once  drink;  we  are  sure  they  will  remain  still  for  ten  or  twenty  seconds, 
and  the  boy  lolls  over  the  trough  just  right,  as  if  he  were  to  the  manner 
born. 

The  exposure  is  made  without  loss  of  time,  and  all  appeared  to  be  right. 

To  avoid  every  sensation  or  suggestion  of  the  presence  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher  in  our  picture  has  been  our  first  aim.  We  do  not  see  that  there 
will  be  any  sign  of  it  unless  it  be  in  the  grey  horse  left  in  the  shafts  :  lie 
was  looking  at  the  camera,  probably  owing  to  our  being  the  last  to  speak 
or  to  move,  but  it  will  not  matter.  In  this  instance  it  is  allowable, 
perhaps  an  advantage,  in  getting  the  spectator  to  exchange  glances  with 
the  object  which  is  the  centre  of  attraction  (the  horse  in  the  team),  and 
then  to  look  round  at  the  surroundings  that  go  to  make  the  picture. 

There  would  have  been  plenty  of  time  to  expose  another  plate,  as  the 
horses  remained  drinking  long  enough,  and  we  had  it  ready,  hoping  that 
one  of  them  might  finish  its  draught  first,  and  perhaps  raise  its  head 
over  the  other’s  shoulder,  and  thus  the  almost  exact  overlapping  of  the 
two  horses  as  they  drank  at  the  trough  would  have  been  avoided;  but 
the  right  opportunity  did  not  occur.  We  are  well  satisfied,  however,  that 
all  was  right,  better  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  photographer  in  a 
studied,  if  impromptu,  design,  with  improvised  materials  and  untrained 
models. 

The  waggoner’s  luncheon-time  has  been  badly  broken  in  upon  by  us,  so 
we  will  ask  mine  host  to  let  him  have  a  good  meal,  and  this  time  a  real 
draught  of  ale,  while  we  apply  ourselves  to  the  lunch  that  the  landlord's 
good°wife  has  provided  for  us  in  the  little  bow-windowed  parlour. 

— Journal  of  Camera  Club.  J*  Gale. 


ART,  WITH  ITS  INCIDENTS  AND  BELONGINGS.* 

We  will  next  present  a  few  paragraphs  upon  another  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  employed  iu  art,  viz., 

2.  Imagination. 

Ruskin  remarks,  “  The  imagination  ha?  three  totally  distinct 
functions  1st.  It  combines,  and  by  combination  creates  new  forms. 
2nd.  It  treats  or  regards  both  the  simple  images  and  its  own  com¬ 
binations  in  peculiar  wavs.  3rd.  It  penetrates,  analyses,  and  reaches 
truths  discoverable  by  no  other  faculty.  Whatever  portions  of  a  picture 
are  taken  honestly  and  without  alteration  from  nature  have,  so  far  as 
they  go,  the  look  of  imagination,  because  all  that  nature  does  is  imagina¬ 
tive,  i.  e.,  perfect  as  a  whole,  and  made  up  of  imperfect  feature s.  Ciaude 
was  almost  wholly  unimaginative,  and  depended  on  a  painful  but  untaught 
study  of  nature.  He  had  much  feeling  for  abstract  beauty  of  form, 
though  none  tor  harmony  of  expression.  Caspar  Poussin  had  the  same 
want  of  imagination,  disguised  by  more  masculine  qualities  of  mind  and 
grander  Teachings  after  sympathy.  In  Salvator  Rosa  the  imagination 
*  Continued  from  page  555. 
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is  vigorous,  and  the  composition  dexterous  and  clever,  all,  however, 
rendered  valueless  by  coarseness  of  feeling  and  habitual  non-reference 
to  nature.  Nicolo  Poussin  is  always  imaginative  in  landscape  ;  but 
Tintoret  and  Titian  are  unapproachable  in  this  power.  A  sure  test  of 
an  imaginative  work  is  that  it  always  looks  as  if  it  had  been  gathered 
straight  from  nature.  Imagination  never  deigns  to  touch  anything  but 
truth ;  and  of  this  we  may  be  assured,  that  where  there  is  an  appearance 
of  falsehood,  the  imagination  has  had  no  hand.  The  virtue  of  the 
imagination  is  its  reaching,  by  intuition  and  intensity  of  gaze,  a  more 
essential  truth  than  is  seen  at  the  surface  of  things.  The  first  and 
noblest  use  of  imagination  is  to  enable  us  to  bring  sensibly  to  our  sight 
the  things  which  are  recorded  as  belonging  to  our  future  state,  or  as 
invisibly  surrounding  us  in  this.  Its  second  and  ordinary  use  is  to 
empower  us  to  traverse  the  scenes  of  all  other  history,  and  force  the 
facts  to  become  again  visible,  so  as  to  make  upon  us  the  same  impression 
which  they  would  have  made  if  we  had  witnessed  them ;  and  in  the 
minor  necessities  of  life,  to  enable  us,  out  of  any  present  good,  to  gather 
the  utmost  measure  of  enjoyment,  by  investing  it  with  happy  associa¬ 
tions,  and  in  any  present  evil,  to  lighten  it  by  summoning  back  the 
images  of  other  hours ;  and  also  to  give  to  all  mental  truths  some 
visible  type  in  allegory,  simile,  or  personification,  which  shall  more 
deeply  enforce  them;  and,  finally,  when  the  mind  is  utterly  outwearied, 
to  refresh  it  with  such  innocent  play  as  shall  be  most  in  harmony  with 
the  suggestive  voices  of  natural  things,  permitting  it  to  possess  living 
companionship  instead  of  silent  beauty,  and  create  for  itself  fairies  in  the 
grass  and  naiads  in  the  wave.” 

Says  Reynolds,  “  Those  who  depend  on  a  native  vigour  of  imagination 
generally  burst  forth  at  once  in  fulness  of  beauty.  Of  this  Homer, 
probably,  and  Shakespeare  more  assuredly,  are  signal  examples.  M. 
Angelo  possessed  the  poetic  part  of  our  art  in  a  most  eminent  degree. 
We  will  not  say  that  M.  Angelo  was  eminently  poetic  only  because  he 
was  greatly  mechanical,  but  we  are  sure  that  mechanic  excellence  in¬ 
vigorated  and  emboldened  his  mind  to  carry  painting  into  the  regions 
of  poetry,  and  to  emulate  that  art  in  its  most  adventurous  flights.  M. 
Angelo  possessed  both  qualifications  equally.” 

Says  Ruskin,  “  The  play  and  power  of  imagination  depend  altogether 
on  our  being  able  to  forget  ourselves,  and  enter,  like  possessing  spirits, 
into  the  bodies  of  things  about  us.  The  most  imaginative  men  always 
study  the  hardest,  and  are  the  most  thirsty  for  new  knowledge.” 

Says  Haydon,  “If  you  have  genius,  the  whole  will  flash  upon  that 
‘inward  eye  which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude,’  with  the  object  you  have  in 
view  in  selecting  it ;  the  principal  figure  to  express  it  ;  the  line  it  makes  ; 
the  colour  to  convey  the  story  delightfully  ;  and  the  light  and  shadow  to 
develop  the  masses  clearly.” 

Says  Ruskin,  “  The  imagination  sees  the  heart  and  inner  nature,  and 
makes  them  felt,  but  is  often  obscure,  mysterious,  and  interrupted  in  its 
giving  of  outer  detail.” 

3.  Invention. 

Under  this  head  we  shall  give  but  a  few  brief  citations,  and  these  con¬ 
tain  little  more  than  definitions  of  the  term.  Our  space  will  allow  no 
more. 

Fuseli  says,  “  To  invent  is  to  find ;  to  find  something  presupposes  its 
existence  somewhere,  implicitly  or  explicitly,  scattered  or  in  a  mass. 
The  element  and  realm  of  invention  are  form  in  its  widest  meaning — 
the  visible  universe  enveloping  our  senses — and  the  invisible  one  that 
agitates  our  minds  with  visions  begotten  by  fancy  on  sense.” 

Ruskin  says,  “  One  characteristic  of  great  art  is  that  it  must  be  in¬ 
ventive,  that  is,  produced  by  the  imagination.  It  must  not  only  present 
grounds  for  noble  emotion,  but  furnish  these  grounds  by  imaginative 
power.” 

Reynolds  says,  “  Invention  is  one  of  the  great  tokens  of  genius ;  but, 
if  we  consult  experience,  we  shall  find  that  we  learn  to  invent  by  being 
conversant  with  the  inventions  of  others,  as,  by  reading  the  thoughts  of 
others,  we  learn  to  think.” 

Says  Haydon,  “If  an  expression  must  be  seen  before  it  can  be  done, 
there  is  an  end  of  invention.  There  is  an  end,  too,  of  all  the  petty  and 
thoughtless  presumption  of  portrait  painters’  placing  their  art  for  a 
moment  on  a  level  with  high  art.  The  greatest  art  in  practice  is  the 
art  of  using  nature  for  poetical  invention.  This  is  intuitive,  and  cannot 
be  communicated  by  words  or  deduction.  It  is  visible  in  the  very  first 
productions  of  a  youth.  It  must  not  be  too  individual.  It  must  be  like 
nature,  and  not  too  much  like  nature.  It  must  be  nature  restored  to  her 
essential  properties,  and  nothing  more  or  less.” 

Says  Opie,  “  The  study  of  excellent  works  of  every  class  is  a  certain 
way  to  improve  if  not  to  create  an  inventive  faculty  ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  a  person  comparatively  poor  in  natural  gifts  who  steadily 
pursues  his  purpose,  examines  engravings  and  paintings,  reads  works  on 
art,  and  uses  all  the  means  open  to  him,  would  soon  eclipse  the  strongest 
in  native  ability,  who  neglects  the  same  and  trusts  to  himself  alone,  for, 
whether  we  will  it  or  no,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  a  thousand 
of  our  thoughts  are  necessarily  suggested  by  the  works  of  others.” 

4.  Passion. 

Ruskin  remarks,  “  The  use  and  value  of  passion  are  not  as  a  subject 
of  contemplation  in  itself,  but  as  it  breaks  up  the  fountains  of  the  ‘  great 
deep  ’  of  the  human  mind,  or  displays  its  mightiness  and  ribbed  majesty, 


as  mountains  are  best  seen  in  their  stability  among  the  coil  of  clouds. 
In  a  picture,  all  grief  that  convulses  the  features  is  ignoble,  because  it  is 
commonly  shallow,  and  certainly  temporary,  as  in  children,  though  in 
the  shock  and  shiver  of  a  strong  man’s  features,  under  sudden  and 
violent  grief,  there  may  be  something  of  sublime.” 

5.  Taste. 

Ruskin  says,  “  Perfect  taste  is  the  faculty  of  receiving  the  greatest 
possible  pleasure  from  those  material  sources  which  are  attractive  to 
our  moral  nature  in  its  purity  and  perfection.  He  who  receives  little 
pleasure  from  these  sources  wants  taste ;  he  who  receives  pleasure  from 
any  other  sources  has  false  or  bad  taste.” 

Barry  remarks,  “  The  term  taste,  as  applied  to  objects  of  vision,  is 
a  metaphor  taken  from  our  corporeal  sense  of  tasting,  and  thus  used 
means  that  quick-discerning  faculty  or  power  of  mind  by  which  we 
accurately  distinguish  the  good,  bad,  and  indifferent ;  the  beauty  or 
deformity  either  in  nature  or  in  the  arts  which  imitate  nature.  It  is 
a  necessary  ingredient  not  only  in  the  design  of  the  great  artist,  but  also 
in  the  judgment  of  an  intelligent  observer.” 

Burke  says,  “Taste  is  that  faculty  or  faculties  of  the  mind  which  are 
affected  by  or  form  a  judgment  of  the  works  of  imagination  or  the  elegant 
arts.” 

Reynolds  says,  “  The  natural  appetite  of  the  human  mind  is  for  truth. 
It  is  the  same  taste  which  relishes  a  demonstration  in  geometry  ;  which 
is  pleased  with  the  resemblance  of  a  picture  to  the  original,  and  with  the 
harmony  of  music.” 

Upon  this  passage  Haydon  remarks,  “It  is  not  the  same  taste  which 
relishes  a  demonstration  in  geometry,  the  harmony  of  music,  or  the 
beauty  of  a  picture,  but  a  very  different  taste.  It  may  be  the  same  love 
of  truth,  but  not  the  same  taste  ;  because  if  taste  be,  as  assuredly  it  is, 
the  power  of  selecting  the.  beautiful  from  the  ugly  in  nature,  poetry, 
painting,  or  music,  the  taste  which  relishes  a  mathematical  demonstra¬ 
tion  is  not  the  faculty  of  selecting  the  beautiful  from  the  ugly,  but  the 
true  from  the  false,  a  very  different  power  producing  a  very  different 
emotion,  and  referable  at  once  to  an  organization  of  the  brain  altogether 
different.” 

Cousin  remarks,  “  Three  faculties  enter  into  that  complex  faculty  called 
taste — imagination,  sentiment,  reason.  Taste  feels,  judges,  discusses,  ana. 
lyses,  but  does  not  invent.  Genius  is  before  all  inventive  and  creative.” 

— Camera  and  Pencil.  Marcus  A.  Root. 

(To  be  continued.) 


^Foreign  jHotes  anti  fietos. 

On  the  Utilisation  of  old  Negative  Glass — Protection  of  Negatives 
from  Damp — Simplified  Method  of  Gelatinising  Prints — Projected 
Photographic  Congress  at  Paris — On  Architectural  Photography— 
Another  Formula  for  a  Hydroquinone  Developer. 

Ox  the  subject  of  the  utilisation  of  old  negatives  glasses,  a  contributor 
to  La  Nature  says  he  takes  his  old  negatives,  cleans  them  carefully, 
and  uses  them  to  frame  prints.  He  takes  two  of  these  plates  and 
places  the  print  to  be  framed  flat  between  them;  then  he  takes  four 
red  elastic  bands,  two  of  which  are  put  on  parallel  to  the  sides  and 
two  parallel  to  the  ends,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  Oxford  frame.  The 
frame  is  hung  up  by  a  loop  in  the  back  of  the  upper  band.  It  is  also 
suggested  that  it  would  be  as  simple  to  gum  a  binding  roupd  the 
edges  of  the  two  pieces  of  glass  in  the  style  of  the  old-fashioned  passe¬ 
partout.  The  Editor  of  D Amateur  Photograplie  suggests  that  these 
old  glasses  might  also  be  used  for  making  emulsion  positives. 


Herr  Gortzsch  suggests  as  a  protection  to  unvarnished  negatives 
against  the  effects  of  damp  in  the  printing  paper,  that  they  should  be 
rubbed  over  with  linseed  oil.  The  negative  should  first  be  freed  from 
any  deposit  left  by  the  developing  bath  by  being  well  rubbed  by  a 
clean  tuft  of  dry  cotton,  then  the  linseed  oil  should  be  rubbed  on 
with  another  tuft  of  cotton,  which  should  afterwards  be  kept  for 
future  use  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle.  It  will  thus  be  kept  free 
from  dust  and  remain  flexible.  If  it  should  be  necessary  to  reduce  or 
intensify  the  negative  afterwards,  the  linseed  oil  may  easily  be  removed 
by  means  of  alcohol. 


Take  some  sheets  of  glass  and  clean  them  well,  then  rub  with  a  little 
powdered  talc,  wipe  them,  put  all  round  the  edges  a  border  of  gum 
arabie,  and  set  up  to  dry.  When  the  border  of  gum  is  thoroughly 
dry,  coat  the  plate  with  collodion.  When  the  collodion  has  been 
poured  there  is  no  need  to  rock  it  or  to  move  it  about  (as  when  coating 
a  plate  to  be  used  in  the  wet  process) ;  it  is  simply  set  up  on  end  so 
that  the  collodion  may  drip  to  the  lower  end.  These  preparations 
being  made  one  day,  on  the  next  the  gelatine  is  dissolved.  It  is 
>  placed  in  a  large  wide-mouthed  bottle  full  of  water,  and  the  bottle  and 
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its  contents  cire  liea/ted  on  the  water  bath.  As  soon  as  the  gelatine  is 
dissolved,  the  solution  is  poured  into  a  flat  dish;  a  piece  of  strong 
white  paper,  a  little  larger  than  the  glass  plate,  is  floated  upon  it  and 
a  print  at  the  same  time.  At  the  end  of  half  a  minute  the  print  is 
taken  out  of  the  solution  and  is  placed  face  downwards  upon  the 
collodionised  side  of  the  sheet  of  glass,  and  the  gelatinised  siieet  of 
paper  is  placed  directly  on  the  top  of  it  and  pressed  down  to  remove 
excess  of  gelatine.  This_  excess  is  returned  to  the  Hat  dish.  The  plates 
are  then  set  up  to  dry,  first  in  the  shade  for  a  couple  of  hours,  then  in 
the  sun  for  two  or  three  hours.  When  quite  dry,  the  paper  and  the 
print  are  detached  together  from  the  glass  plate.  Should  there  be  no 
sunshine,  then  recourse  must  he  had  to  artificial  heat.  To  mount  the 
print,  prepare  with  hot  water  a  sufficiently  thick  solution  of  gelatine, 
and  with  a  small  brush  apply  this  solution  to  the  edges  of  the  back  of 
the  enamelled  print,  place  the  print  quickly  upon  a  mount  and  press  it 
down  with  a  fine  linen  cloth.  The  print  ought  to  adhere  very  firmly 
to  the  mount. 


The  Moniteur  de  la  Photographie  has  just  learnt  that  the  Minister  of 
Commerce  has  appointed  a  committee  to  organize  an  International 
Photographic  Congress  on  the  occasion  of  the  Universal  Exhibition 
of  1889.  The  twenty-five  persons  selected  are  all  well  known — most 
of  them  well  known  even  in  this  country — six  of  them  are  members  of 
the  Institute  ;  but  the  Moniteur  points  out  with  regret  an  important 
omission  in  the  constitution  of  the  committee — it  does  not  contain  a 
single  professional  portraitist  and  only  one  professional  photographer. 
Still,  the  Moniteur  admits  that  there  is  not  a  single  name  on  the  list 
of  a  man  who  is  not  a  very  suitable  and  competent  person  to  figure  in 
j  such  a  list.  Perhaps  the  best  remedy  would  be  to  increase  the 
number  of  committee-men  to  thirty,  and  to  appoint  five  professional 
photographers  to  fill  up  the  vacancies.  The  list  as  it  stands  at 
present  is  —  MM.  Janssen  (astronomer),  Becquerel  (Professor  of 
Natural  History  au  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers),  Cornu  (Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Physics  at  VEcole  Poly  technique),  Wolf,  Marey,  and 
Peligot — the  six  members  of  the  Institut.  M.  Peligot  is  also  the 
President  of  the  Societe  Franqaise  de  Photographie,  and  M.  Audra 
is  its  Treasurer.  Then  come  M.  Ldon  Tidal,  the  President  of  the 
Chambre  Syndicate  de  la  Photographie,  and  M.  Levy,  its  ex-President; 
MM.  Paul  and  Prosper  Henry  (astronomers)  ;  MM.  De  Villecholle, 
Davanne,  Gauthier-Villars,  Bardy,  Bordet,  Chardon,  Gobert,  Guille- 
minot,  Haincque  de  Saint-Senoch,  Martin,  Pector,  Perrot  de  Chau- 
meux,  Roger,  and  Colonel  Seber. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  German  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  at  Berlin,  Herr  Borchardt,  architect,  showed  a  number  of 
interesting  architectural  views  which  he  had  taken  for  his  professional 
sketch-book.  He  said  that  he  looked  upon  photography  as  a  nice  way 
of  sketching  when  on  a  journey,  one  which  saved-him  both  time  and 
trouble.  He  also  found  that  when  he  had  carefully  measured  one  part 
of  a  building  which  he  photographed,  he  could  easily  find  the 
dimensions  of  the  other  parts  from  his  photographs  without  having  to 
go  through  the  complicated  operations  required  by  what  is  usually 
called  photogrammetry.  (This  matter  was  fully  discussed,  and  a 
Subsequent  lecture  on  photogrammetry  promised.)  Herr  Schultz- 
Hencke  thought  that  in  architectural  views  the  principal  points  to  be 
considered  were  the  lighting,  the  point  of  view,  and  the  angle  included 
in  the  picture.  He  thought  diffused  light  best  with  the  sun’s  rays 
falling  at  an  angle  of  about  45°  from  above  and  in  front.  A  broken 
sky  with  white  clouds  also  gives  good  results.  In  choosing  the  point 
of  view  care  muat  be  taken  that  the  perpendicular  lines  remain 
perpendicular.  The  elevation  of  the  point  of  sight  may  easily  be 
discovered  in  the  picture  by  the  position  of  the  horizontal  line. 
When  the  building  to  be  taken  is  a  large  one,  the  necessary  frontage 
may  be  included  either  by  going  sufficiently  far  back  from  it,  or  by 
using  a  wide  angled  lens,  the  latter  having  the  drawback  of  showing 
too  much  foreground.  The  speaker  illustrated  his  remarks  by  showing 
i  number  of  pictures  from  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Technical  High 
School. 


In  the  Deutsche  Photographen  Zeitung  Herr  Kleffel  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  formula  for  a  hydroquinone  developer,  which,  he  says,  gives 
dim  excellent  results  : — 

Solution  A. 

Hydroquinone .  10  grammes. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  .  50  ,, 

Distilled  water  .  500  „ 


Solution  B. 


Carbonate  of  potassium .  25  grammes. 

Distilled  water  .  200  „ 


To  use  mix  equal  parts  of  each  solution. 


©ur  IBTutorial  Cable. 

Be  gin  x  Fits’  Guide  to  Photography  (Second  Edition). 

London:  Pj.rkkn,  Sox,  A  Rayment. 

This  useful  little  work  opens  by  giving  directions  concerning  tha 
selection  of  apparatus,  which  having  been  obtained,  the  t\ro  u  in¬ 
structed  in  the  manner  of  using  tin-m.  J5  h.-  i-  con¬ 

ducted  through  the  taking  of  a  negative,  printing  from  it,enl 
it  (if  such  be  desired),  or  making  lantern  transparencies  therefrom. 

Film  negatives  and  photo-mechanical  printing  proc< - .  > 

micrography,  carbon  and  platinum  printing,  are  al-o  de-crila  d.  The 
language  employed  is  simple  and  the  instruction  .sound. 


An  Enlargement. 

By  the  Eastman  Company,  Oxford-street,  London. 

So  beautifully  executed  is  it  that  we  have  had  it  placed  on  the  walls 
of  our  office  to  adorn  the  editorial  sanctum.  It  is  an  almo-t  lift— >iz.« 
bust  of  the  late  or  ex-President  of  tie-  Photographic  Convention  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  made  from  a  negative  by  Mr.  John  Stuart,  of 
Glasgow.  That  the  enlargement  has  been  finished  by  an  o.xjm  rt 
artist  is  a  fact  well  established  by  a  momentary  glance,  and  the 
consensus  of  opinions  expressed  by  those  by  whom  it  has 
is  that,  notwithstanding  the  work  to  which  it  may  have  been  subj'-ct<-d 
by  the  crayon  artist  into  whose  hands  it  lias  b»-.  n  placed  for  finishing, 
the  likeness  has  been  most  faithfully  preserved.  As  a  photographic 
enlargement  it  is  a  “  thing  of  beauty,  and  being  finished  in  crayons 
on  a  bromide  of  silver  basis,  it  will  equally  prove  “  a  joy  for  ever." 


George  Mason  &  Co.’s  Photographic  Guide. 

Glasgow  :  Mason  &  Co.,  180  to  186,  Sauchiehall-street. 

This  massive  work  is  an  evolution  from  a  whilom  price  list  of  origin¬ 
ally  small  dimensions.  It  forms  in  effect  an  elaborated  catalogue  of 
goods  sold  by  the  firm  or  of  work  done  or  undertaken  by  them.  It 
is  interspersed  with  numerous  illustrations  and  hints  (in  some  in¬ 
stances  elaborate  instructions)  as  to  the  method  of  using  this  or  that 
piece  of  apparatus,  be  they  cameras,  shutters,  view  finders,  plate 
washers,  dark  room  lanterns,  or  enlarging  lanterns.  Quite  a  number 
of  pages  are  devoted  to  elementary  instruction  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  photographic  practice,  all  the  more  valuable  that  we  Enow 
Mr.  Mason  himself  to  be  a  competent,  practical  photographer.  It 
contains  272  pages  of  matter  and  sells  at  one  shilling. 

- ♦ - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  12,251. — “Improvements  in  Bottles  for  Delivering  Liquids  in  Drops.” 
J.  H.  Miall. — Dated  August  25,  1888. 

No.  12,307. — “Photo-lithographic  Printing  and  Transfers  by  Double  Photo¬ 
graphy.”  H.  Ryder  and  W.  H.  Ryder.—  Dated  August  27,  18S8. 

No.  12,340. — “Improvements  in  Frames  and  Stands  h>r  Photographs  and 
other  Pictures.”  C.  Schubo.  —Dated.  August  27,  1888. 

No.  12,438.— “Improvements  in  Dark  Slides  for  Photographic  Purposes." 
F.  Beauchamp. — Dated  August  29,  1888. 

No.  12,474.— “An  Improved  Shutter  for  Photographic  Cai  ing  an 

Improvement  in  Quickness  and  Regulation  *  il  Exposure,  also  bring 

Shakeless  in  Action.”  L.  Houssard. — Dated  August  3<*,  18>8. 


SPECIFICATIONS  PUBLISHED. 

1887. 

No.  13,186. — “Photographic,  &e.  Diaphragms  and  Shutters.  J.  M.  Elliott. 
— Price  8 d. 

No.  13,505. — “Washing  and  Drying  Photographic  Negatives,  &c.  J.  H 
Jefferies. — Price  Sd. 

No.  13,762. — “Applying  Photography  to  Silk,  J.  B.  CUMKO  and  W. 

Wills. — Price  6d. 


PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Improvements  in  and  connected  with  Di  IPHRAOB8  and  Shi  tters  fob 
Photographic  and  other  Lenses  or  Cameras. 


lo.  13,1S6.  James  Mein  Elliott,  Westwater,  Langholm,  Dumfriesshire.— 
September  29,  1887. 

his  invention  has  reference  to  a  new  or  improved  construction  of  combined 
ovable  spring  diaphragm  and  shutter  for  giving  a  larger  or  smaller  opening 
id  instantaneous  closing  and  exposure  at  will,  or  give  a  longer  exposure  bJ 
igulating  the  time  during  which  the  diaphragm  shall  remain  open,  and  which 
ight  be  made  portable  for  inserting  into  a  slit  in  the  metallic  case  of  and 
i tween  the  lenses,  or  be  mounted  in  or  on  the  camera  in  front  of  the  lenses. 
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One  portable  arrangement  suitable  for  being  inserted  in  the  slit  of  the  tube 
of  the  lenses,  as  common  diaphragms  are,  consists  in  mounting  within  a  thin 
metallic  case  two  very  thin  reciprocating  plates  close  together  over  each  other 
with  a  square,  or  it  might  be  other  shaped,  hole  in  both  plates,  ranged  when  the 
case  is  inserted  into  the  slit  in  the  tube  of  the  lenses  so  as  to  be  in  the  centre 
radial  line  of  the  lenses.  These  plates  would  be  formed  at  their  upper  ends 
with  two  parallel  slots  crossing  each  other,  jrreferably  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees,  outside  the  case  of  the  lenses,  where  the  actuating  mechanism  is 
secured  within  an  enclosed  part  of  the  said  narrow  case  of  the  sliding  dia¬ 
phragms.  and  which  allows  room  for  the  diaphragm  plates  to  traverse  on  each 
other,  the  one  down  and  the  other  up,  so  as  to  close  the  aperture  to  any 
desired  degree,  or  entirely,  by  the  action  of  a  square  pin  or  stud  working  in 
the  said  crossing  slots  and  secured  on  a  transverse  reciprocating  frame  working 
in  parallel  guides  in  the  inside  of  the  upper  part  of  the  case,  the  size  of  aper¬ 
ture  being  regulated  by  the  distance  traversed  by  the  stud  from  right  to  left  or 
vice  versd.  This  reciprocating  frame  is  actuated  to  and  fro  by  a  segmental 
ratchet  wheel  with  a  crank  pin  in  it,  this  pin  working  in  a  longitudinal  or 
curved  slot  in  the  said  traversing  frame,  preferably  concentric  to  the  motion 
of  the  crank  pin  near  the  centre,  causing  the  motion  more  towards  the  curved 
ends  in  enclosing  the  diaphragm  or  shutter  plates,  a  first  quarter  turn  or  less 
of  the  wheel  and  crank  pin  giving  the  extreme  lateral  action  to  the  pin  working 
the  diaphragm  plates  so  as  to  traverse  them  longitudinally,  a  spring  pawl 
setting  and  releasing  lever  retaining  the  ratchet  wheel  crank  pin  and  frame  in 
any  position  they  are  set  to  by  the  spindle  of  the  ratchet  wheel.  The  spindle 
carrying  the  ratchet  wheel  on  its  inner  end  is  passed  out  through  a  slot  in  the 
case  and  carried  in  bearings  on  a  traversing  slide  frame  outside,  which  also 
carries  the  fulcrum  spindle  of  the  spring  ratchet  pawl  and  releasing  stop  lever 
mounted  on  it ;  and  the  spindle  is  wound  up  and  set,  as  described,  by  a  milled 
head  on  it  outside  in  the  centre  of  the  traversing  slide.  The  spring  barrel  is 
mounted  loose  on  this  spindle  with  a  milled  head  and  a  ratchet  wheel  and 
spring  pawl  on  the  slide  frame,  for  retaining  the  spring  barrel  in  the  position  it 
is  wound  up  to,  a  transverse  slot  being  formed  in  the  frame  below  the  slide  for 
allowing  this  spindle  and  ratchet  wheel  inside  to  traverse  to  and  fro  with  the 
slide.  The  slide  is  set  to  any  position  transversely  to  give  the  extreme  opening 
desired  for  the  time  being  by  a  screw  spindle  and  milled  head  at  one  side 
secured  to  the  stationary  slide  which  regulates  the  throw  of  the  crank  and  the 
distance  traversed  by  the  lateral  sliding  frame  and  stud  which  moves  the  dia¬ 
phragms,  an  index  being  formed  at  the  top  with  a  pointer  on  the  slide  frame  to 
show  the  degree  of  opening  it  is  set  to  by  the  scr'jw.  A  small  spindle  and 
crank  handle  are  mounted  above  the  spring  barrel,  the  spindle  being  also 
passed  through  a  lateral  slot  in  the  fixed  slide,  with  a  cam  on  its  inner  end 
working  in  a  slot  in  a  stop  lever  fulcrumed  on  and  behind  the  spring  pawl  of 
the  internal  ratchet  wheel,  for  letting  go  the  ratchet  wheel  for  giving  either 
instantaneous  action  to  open  and  close  the  diaphragms,  or  give  a  pause  to 
retain  the  diaphragm  open  for  any  desired  time,  by  this  stop  lever  and  a  pin 
on  the  back  of  the  ratchet  wheel,  according  to  the  position  the  crank  handle 
sets  the  cam  to  for  the  time  being,  the  thumbscrew  and  the  position  of  the 
slide  giving  the  amount  of  opening.  The  rapidity  of  the  action  of  the  internal 
ratchet  crank  wheel  and  motion  in  opening  and  closing  the  diaphragms  is 
effected  by  the  strength  of  the  spring  for  the  time  being  which  is  coiled  up 
more  or  less  by  the  milled  head  of  the  spring  barrel  outside,  which  also  carries 
a  toothed  pinion  gearing  into  a  segmental  wheel  with  pointer  passing  over  a 
segmental  index,  and  which  by  a  divided  index  shows  the  strength  of  the 
spring  wound  up  for  the  time  being,  and  consequently  indicates  the  instan¬ 
taneous  or  regulated  time.  A  lever  is  mounted  inside  the  fixed  slide  case  over 
the  releasing  and  retaining  pawl  of  the  internal  exposure  ratchet  wheel,  with  a 
small  spindle  passing  up  through  a  screw  socket  above.  This  spindle  might 
be  fitted  with  a  piston  over  it  working  into  a  small  pneumatic  cylinder  above 
screwed  to  the  socket,  the  cylinder  having  a  small  indiarubber  tube  and  air 
ball  attached  to  it,  so  that  the  operator  might  press  down  the  piston  and  rod, 
and  release  the  pawl  at  the  proper  time.  When  the  instrument  is  set  for  a 
time  exposure  the  crank  ratchet  is  wound  up  by  the  milled  head  outside,  so  as 
to  set  the  shutter  slides  for  action  when  the  pawl  lever  is  turned  to  the  position 
to  bring  the  time  stop  into  action,  so  that  by  the  first  pressing  down  of  the 
releasing  pin  and  lever  the  slides  would  be  stopped  in  their  open  position,  and 
another  motion  of  the  pin  and  lever  would  be  necessary  to  close  the  slides. 
But  the  ratchet  wheel  might  be  made  without  this  tooth  for  retaining  it  in  the 
open  position,  in  which  case  the  mere  releasing  of  the  pin  and  lever  would 
allow  the  diaphragms  to  close.  A  pin  on  the  under  side  of  the  large  milled 
winding  head,  by  coming  in  contact  with  another  pin  in  the  upper  bearing 
plate,  would  prevent  the  crank  and  ratchet  segmental  wheel  making  more  than 
one  revolution. 

The  shutter  may  also  be  made  duplex  for  stereoscopic  work,  that  is,  one 
mechanism  being  made  to  work  the  diaphragms  of  two  lenses  simultaneously 
when  the  lenses  are  within  a  few  inches  of  each  other. 

The  claims  are  : — 1.  The  construction  or  general  arrangement  and  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  parts  of  diaphragms  or  shutters  and  their  spring  automatic  actuating 
mechanism  for  photographic  and  other  lenses  or  cameras,  substantially  as  herein 
described  in  reference  to  and  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawings.  2.  In 
diaphragm  and  shutter  mechanism  for  photographic  and  other  lenses  or 
cameras,  the  mounting  and  use  of  thin  reciprocating  plates  formed  with 
diaphragm  apertures  and  reverse  angled  slots  at  their  outer  ends,  and  traversed 
on  each  other  by  a  lateral  reciprocating  slide  and  pin,  to  open  and  close 
respectively  the  diaphragm  aperture  to  the  extent  desired,  substantially  as  and 
in  the  manner  herein  described  in  reference  to  and  shown  in  the  accompanying 
drawings.  3.  In  diaphragm  and  shutter  mechanism  for  photographic  and 
other  lenses  or  cameras,  the  actuating  of  the  vertically  reciprocating  diaphragm 
plates,  whether  of  this  Iris  or  other  form  of  diaphragm  shutters,  by  a  pin  and 
horizontally  traversing  slide  frame  operated  by  a  crank  pin  working  in  a  curved 
or  double  angled  slot  in  it,  for  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  shutters  and 
aperture,  said  crank  pin  being  formed  on  a  segmental  ratchet  wheel  actuated 
substantially  as  and  in  the  manner  herein  described  in  reference  to  and  shown 
in  the  accompanying  drawings.  4.  In  diaphragm  and  shutter  mechanism  for 
photographic  and  other  lenses  or  cameras,  the  mounting  of  a  spindle  and  crank 
handle  above  the  spring  barrel,  said  spindle  being  passed  through  a  lateral 


slot  in  the  fixed  slide,  with  a  cam  working  in  a  slot  in  a  stop  lever  fulcromd 
behind  the  spring  pawl  of  the  internal  ratchet  wheel,  for  letting  go  the  ratchet 
wheel,  to  give  either  instantaneous  action  to  open  and  close  the  diaphragm*  or 
give  a  pause  to  retain  the  diaphragms  open  for  any  desired  time,  by  said  stop 
lever  and  a  pin  on  the  back  of  the  ratchet  wheel,  substantially  as  and  in  the 
manner  herein  described  in  reference  to  and  shown  in  the  accompanying 
drawings.  5.  In  diaphragm  and  shutter  mechanism  for  photographic ‘au<l 
otliei  lenses  or  cameras,  the  releasing  of  the  retaining  pawl  lever  which  works 
the  automatic  spring  mechanism  for  opening  and  closing  the  diaphragms  by  a 
pneumatic  piston  and  cylinder  operated  by  an  air  ball,  substantially  as  and  in 
the  manner  herein  described  in  reference  to  and  shown  in  the  accompanying 
drawings. 


Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Washing  and  Drying  Photographic 
Negatives  and  Photographic  Pictures  on  Glass,  part  ok  such  Im¬ 
provements  BEING  APPLICABLE  ALSO  FOR  WASHING  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRIMS. 

No.  13,505>  James  Henry  Jefferies,  26,  St.  James’s-square,  Wolverhampton, 
County  of  Stafford.  —  October  5,  1887. 

This  invention  has  for  its  object,  firstly,  an  improved  form  of  rack  in  which  to 
place  the  glass  plates  having  photographic  negatives  or  pictures  thereon  lor 
inserting  them  into  and  withdrawing  them  from  the  washer,  and  in  which  such 
plates  are  afterwards  allowed  to  dry  ;  and,  secondly,  improvements  in  the 
washer  employed  for  washing  photographic  negatives  and  pictures  on  glass, 
and  for  washing  photographic  prints. 

A  rack  constructed  according  to  this  invention  for  the  purpose  above 
described  is  formed  as  a  rigid  frame  divided  down  its  centre  by  a  fixed  part 
into  two  oblong  divisions.  The  four  sides  of  each  division  are  vertically 
corrugated  or  toothed  on  their  inner  faces,  and  at  the  bottom  of  each  side 
is  formed  an  inwardly  projecting  ledge  slanting  downwards  so  as  readily  to 
drain  off  the  water  as  the  rack  is  raised  from  the  washer,  or  the  water  run  off 
therefrom.  The  plates  are  placed  within  the  rack  either  lengthways  or  trans¬ 
versely  in  each  division,  or  lengthways  in  one  division  and  transversely  in  the 
other,  according  to  the  size  or  sizes  of  the  plates  under  treatment,  two  opposite 
edges  of  the  plates  in  each  case  being  supported  within  the  corrugations  or 
teeth  of  the  divisions,  and  their  bottom  comers  resting  on  the  slanting  ledges. 
According  to  this  arrangement  each  division  is  capable  of  receiving  longitu¬ 
dinally  any  size  of  plate  of  which  one  side  is  the  length  of  such  division,  and 
transversely  any  size  of  plate  of  which  one  side  is  the  length  of  the  width  of  the 
division.  As  the  corners  only  of  the  plates  rest  upon  the  slanting  ledges 
aforesaid,  the  plates  are  readily  drained.  In  lieu  of  the  slanting  ledges, 
however,  a  perforated  bottom  may  be  formed  with  the  rack. 

An  open  space  is  left,  preferably  along  each  side  between  the  bottom  of  the 
corrugated  or  toothed  part  and  the  ledge  or  bottom,  so  that,  without  making 
the  corrugated  parts  of  an  inconvenient  depth,  such  may  rise  sufficiently  to 
properly  steady  the  plates  as  they  rest  on  the  ledge  or  bottom  :  and  as  for  the 
larger  sized  plates,  which  are  placed  lengthways  in  the  divisions,  it  is  desirable 
to  make  the  corrugated  or  toothed  parts  of  the  sides  of  the  rack  to  be  a  fairly 
considerable  height  from  their  tops  to  the  level  of  the  ledge  or  the  bottom 
aforesaid,  in  order  to  maintain  the  plates  parallel  with  one  another  ;  a  wire  or 
wires  or  a  narrow  strip  or  strips  of  metal  placed  vertically  or  edgeways  may  be 
fixed  endways  of  one  or  of  each  of  the  divisions,  at  any  desired  height,  so  that 
the  smaller  sized  plates,  which  are  placed  transversely  in  the  divisions,  may  rest 
upon  such  wire  or  wires  or  strip  or  strips  instead  of  upon  the  ledge  or  the 
bottom  aforesaid,  and  thus  be  maintained  sufficiently  high  in  the  rack  to  he 
readily  lifted  out  therefrom  as  required.  This  arrangement  does  not  interfere 
with  the  placing  of  the  plates  longitudinally  within  the  rack,  as  the  wires  or 
strips  run  parallel  with  such  plates  and  may  be  fixed  in  positions  to  be  between 
them.  These  wires  or  strips  may  be  employed  also  for  the  purpose  stated  in 
the  case  of  racks  generally,  in  which  alternatively  larger  plates  may  be  placed 
longitudinally  within  a  division  and  smaller  plates  be  placed  transversely  in 
the  same  division. 

The  rack  is  supported  on  suitable  legs.  The  ledge  or  bottom  aforesaid  is 
joined  to  the  corrugated  or  toothed  parts  aforesaid,  when  a  space  occurs 
between  such  ledge  or  bottom  and  such  parts,  by  means  of  uprights  which 
may  be  continued  downwards  at  the  four  exterior  corners  of  the  rack,  below 
the  ledge  or  bottom,  to  form  the  supports  or  legs. 

A  rack  constructed  in  the  manner  above  described  is  very  convenient,  and 
by  forming  the  divisions  each  to  take  in  inches  long  by  3j  inches  wide  six 
of  the  usual  sizes  of  plate  can  be  carried  in  the  one  rack  ;  that  is  to  say,  plates 
31  inches  square  and  3j  inches  by  4^  inches  may  be  placed  transversely  within 
the  divisions,  while  plates  inches  by  4^  inches,  6£  inches  by  4^  inches, 
6J  inches  by  4|  inches,  and  6J  inches  by  8J  inches,  may  be  placed  longitudi¬ 
nally  within  the  divisions,  and  plates  of  any  or  all  of  these  sizes  can  be  carried 
in  the  rack  and  washed  at  the  same  time) 

A  washer  constructed  according  to  this  invention,  for  the  purpose  above 
described,  has  a  supplementary  chamber  formed  out  from  one  side  of  the 
washing  chamber  and  divided  therefrom  by  a  wall  extending  downwards  to 
nearly  the  bottom  of  the  washing  and  supplementary  chambers,  an  opening 
being  left  below  such  wall  for  communication  between  the  chambers.  In  the 
bottom  of  the  supplementary  chamber  is  carried  an  outflow  valve  which  heats 
downwards  upon  its  seat,  and  within  the  supplementary  chamber  is  a  hollow 
ball  or  float  which  is  connected  by  means  of  a  chain  or  vertical  rod  with  the 
valve  ;  and  the  chain  or  rod  is  of  such  a  length  that  upon  the  water  in  the 
chambers  rising  to  a  given  height  the  ball  will  be  floated  up  by  the  water 
sufficiently  to  raise  the  valve  and  allow  the  water  to  flow  out  through  such 
valve  until  the  falling  level  of  the  water  has  allowed  the  ball  to  fall  sufficiently 
to  allow  the  valve  to  close,  when  the  further  outflow  is  stopped.  The  washer 
is  fed  with  a  supply  of  water  from  a  tap  or  otherwise,  and  the  operation  of  the 
ball  and  valve  prevents  the  water  from  flowing  over,  and  not  only  produces  an 
intermittent  rush  of  water  ft  om  the  washer,  whilst  the  supply  is  maintained, 
but  also  securely  prevents  the  level  from  falling  below  the  desired  point.,  and 
the  water  cannot  fall  below  such  point  if  from  any  cause  the  supply  is  cut  on. 
The  bottom  of  the  washing  chamber  is  formed  to  slant  downwards  towards  the 
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supplementary  chamber,  and  as  the  rush  of  water  takes  place,  on  the  opening 
of  the  valve  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  (commonly  known  in  the  photographic 
art  as  “hypo”)  or  any  chemical  used  in  treating  photographic  negatives,  or 
pictures  on  glass,  or  photographic  prints  which  has  been  washed  from  such 
negatives,  pictures,  or  prints,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  carried  with  the  water 
and  passes  away  through  the  valve.  The  communication  between  the  washing 
and  supplementary  chambers  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  washing  chamber  the 
water  which  rushes  through  the  opening  into  the  supplementary  chamber  is 
drawn  direct  chiefly  from  the  lower  stratum  of  water  in  the  washing  chamber, 
and  consequently  carries  off  the  chemical  which  accumulates  in  such  stratum. 
The  bottom  of  the  supplementary  chamber,  that  is  the  part  on  which  the  valve 
is  seated,  is  preferably  at  a  lower  level  than  the  bottom  of  the  washing 
chamber,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  thoroughly  drained  through  the  valve  when 
desired.  The  opening  between  the  washing  and  supplementary  chambers  is, 
preferably,  provided  with  a  perforated  plate  or  grating  to  prevent  prints  from 
being  damaged  by  being  drawn  into  the  opening,  and  such  opening,  so  provided 
with  a  perforated  plate  or  grating,  may  extend,  if  desired,  for  some  distance 
upwards  from  the  bottom.  When  the  ball  is  connected  with  the  valve  by 
means  of  a  rod  the  height  to  which  the  ball  can  rise  before  raising  the  valve 
may  be  readily  adjusted  by  means  of  a  fly  nut  on  the  rod,  in  which  case  the 
ball  is  formed  with  a  tubular  axis  so  as  to  be  capable  of  sliding  up  and  down 
upon  the  rod,  except  when  floated  up  against  the  nut  or  stop  on  the  rod. 

This  apparatus  is  very  convenient  in  employment  as  affording  no  obstruction 
within  the  washing  chamber,  and  is,  moreover,  very  certain  and  efficient  in  its 
action. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  essential  that  the  valve  and  float  arrangement  should  be 
within  a  supplementary  chamber,  as  such  may  be  placed  within  the  washing 
chamber,  in  which  case  the  supplementary  chamber  may  be  dispensed  with  ; 
or  a  supplementary  chamber  with  the  valve  and  float  arrangement  therein  may, 
of  course,  be  formed  within  the  washing  chamber. 

The  claims  are  1.  The  improved  form  and  construction  of  rack  for  employ¬ 
ment  in  washing  or  washing  and  drying  photographic  negatives  or  photographic 
pictures  on  glass,  substantially  as  described  with  reference  to  figures  1,  2  and 
3,  of  the  drawings  herewith  furnished  for  the  purpose  set  forth.  2.  A  rack  for 
employment  in  washing  or  washing  and  drying  photographic  negatives  or  photo¬ 
graphic  pictures  in  glass,  divided  into  two  or  more  divisions  on  plan, 
substantially  as  described  for  the  purpose  set  forth.  3.  In  a  rack  for  employ¬ 
ment  in  washing  and  drying  photographic  negatives  or  photographic  pictures 
on  glass,  an  inwardly  projecting  ledge  around  or  beneath  the  bottom  of  the 
corrugated  or  toothed  sides,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  rack  formed  into  two  or  more 
divisions,  of  each  division  thereof,  such  ledge  being  formed  to  slant  so  as  to 
readily  drain  off  any  water  therefrom,  substantially  as  described.  4.  In  a  rack 
for  employment  in  washing  or  washing  and  drying  photographic  negatives  or 
photographic  pictures  on  glass,  and  fitted  to  receive  alternatively  plates 
lengthways  or  endways  thereof  or  lengthways  or  endways  of  one  or  more 
divisions  thereof,  the  employment  of  a  wire  or  wires  or  of  a  strip  or  strips 
running  longitudinally  of  such  rack,  or  of  one  or  more  divisions  thereof, 
substantially  as  described  for  the  purpose  set  forth.  5.  Apparatus  for  employ¬ 
ment  in  washing  photographic  negatives  or  pictures  on  glass  or  photogrphic 
prints,  constructing  and  operating  substantially  as  described  with  reference  to 
the  drawings  herewith  for  the  purpose  set  forth.  6.  In  apparatus  for  washing 
photographic  negatives  or  photographic  pictures  on  glass  or  photographic  prints 
the  combination  of  a  main  washing  chamber  with  a  supplementary  chamber 
within  which  is  fitted  a  valve  and  float,  substantially  as  described  for  the 
purpose  set  forth. 

Improvements  in  the  Application  of  Photography  to  Silk,  Satin, 
Cotton,  and  other  similar  Fabrics. 

No.  13,762.  James  Bridle  Cuming  and  William  Wills,  4  and  5,  Love-lane, 
Wood-street,  London. — October  11,  1887. 

Our  invention  consists  in  the  application  of  photography  to  silk,  satin,  cotton, 
and  similar  fabrics  ;  and  its  object  is  to  use  such  fabrics  in  the  manufacture  of 
various  articles  of  utility  and  ornament.  Now,  in  order  to  carry  out  our 
invention,  we  take,  or  cause  to  be  taken,  a  view  or  picture  of  any  suitable 
subject  by  any  well-known  system  of  photography,  and  afterwards,  by  any 
ordinary  process  of  photographic  printing,  we  print  or  impress  such  view  or 
picture  upon  any  kind  of  silk,  satin,  cotton,  and  like  fabrics. 

We  are  aware  that  photographic  printing  has  before  been  applied  to  woven 
fabrics,  but  the  essential  feature  of  novelty  in  our  invention  is  that  such  printed 
fabrics  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  and  as  the  covering  materials  for  um¬ 
brellas,  screens,  or  fans,  sunshades,  gas  shades,  lamp  shades,  and  articles  of 
a  like  nature. 

Accordingly,  a  sunshade  or  umbrella  manufactured  according  to  our  invention 
has  a  similar  framework,  and  the  covering  material  thereof  is  gored  or  divided 
in  the  same  way,  as  an  ordinary  sunshade  or  umbrella.  But  in  each  or  all  ot 
these  gores  we  propose  to  have  one,  two,  three,  or  any  number  oi  views  or 
pictures,  produced  and  printed  by  any  photographic  process,  of  any  subject  or 
subjects  that  may  be  desired,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the  face  of  the 
view  or  picture  shall  be  on  the  inside  or  on  the  outside  of  any  gore  made  in  the 
covering  material  of  such  sunshade  or  umbrella.  Or  we  may  arrange  such  view 
or  picture  so  that  its  face  shall  be  on  the  inside  of  one  gore  whilst  the  face  of 
another  view  or  picture  shall  be  in  the  next  succeeding  or  any  other  gore  on 
the  outside,  and  so  on  alternately,  if  so  desired,  throughout  all  the  gores  of  the 
covering  material  of  the  article  manufactured. 

It  may  be  found  possible  to  print  two  such  views  or  pictures  on  the  same 
gore,  that  is  to  say,  one  on  the  inside,  and  another  on  the  outside  ;  but  we 
prefer  to  have  only  one  picture  or  view  on  one  gore,  either  on  the  inside  or  on 
the  outside,  as  being  most  convenient,  effective,  and  practicable. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  our  said 
invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  we  declare  that 
what  we  claim  is  : — In  the  manufacture  of  umbrellas,  screens  or  fans,  sunshades, 
lamp  shades,  gas  shades,  and  other  similar  articles,  the  use  of  a  covering  fabric 
which  shall  have  one  or  more  pictures  or  views  printed  thereon  by  any  photo¬ 
graphic  process,  substantially  as  and  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose 
hereinbefore  set  forth. 


ftlmtngg  of  Soctettog. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Bociety. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

September  10  ... 

North  Middlesex  Club  . 

The  Iron  Boom,  Stroud  Green. 

„  11  ... 

Manchester  Amateur . 

M  ason  ic  Hall,  Cooper-s  t . .  M  a  riehctr. 

„  H  ... 

Derby  . 

Sykes’s  Restaurant,  t£5,  Victona~*t. 

„  11  ... 

Bolton  Club  ..  . 

The  Studio,  Chancery-Lane,  Bolton. 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  K.C, 

„  12  ... 

Photographic  Club . 

13  ... 

Birkenhead  . . 

Free  Public  Library,  Hamilton-*  t. 

„  13  ... 

Bradford  Amateur  . 

Bridges  A  Smith’s  Studio,  Bradford 

„  13  ... 

London  and  Provincial . 

Maeou’s  Hall,  Basiughall-street. 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 


On  Thursday  night,  August  30,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  till 
Association,  held  at  the  Masons  Hull  Tavern,  City,  London,  Mr.  EL  M. 
Hastings  presided. 

Mr.  Cox  exhibited  prints  from  negatives  rich  in  green  fog.  He  thought 
green  fog  in  a  negative  to  be  an  advantage. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Starnes  exhibited  what  may  be  described  as  a  circular  sliding  role, 
designed  by  him  to  show  at  a  glance  what  exposure  should  lie  given  to  plates 
differing  in  speed  and  exposed  under  various  conditions  of  lighting,  the  scn.-i- 
tometer  number  given  by  the  plates  being  in  the  first  instance  known. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  thought  it  to  be  a  very  good  device. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  said  that  two  plates  giving  the  same  sensitometer  numl 
often  require  different  times  of  exposure  in  the  camera,  and  how  did  the 
tometer  table  meet  such  cases  ! 

Mr.  Starnes  had,  at  any  rate,  found  the  table  to  give  about  the  right  indi¬ 
cations  for  practical  work. 

Mr.  S.  G.  B.  Wollaston  exhibited  negatives  upon  some  of  the  plates  men¬ 
tioned  by  him  at  a  previous  meeting,  which  plates  had  given  green  log  in  his 
neighbour’s  hands,  but  not  in  his  own  hands,  when  the  same  baths  and 
chemicals  had  been  used  in  both  instances. 

Mr.  Cowan  remarked  that  it  was  an  example  of  iridescent  stain,  and  not  of 
ordinary  green  fog. 

The  Chairman  said  that  it  was  something  more  than  green  fog. 

Mr.  Wollaston  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  due  to  the  slides  of  his  friend's 
camera  ;  they  had  been  stowed  away  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  on  a  South  Airman 
voyage,  and  the  wood  had  probably  absorbed  some  foul  gases;  the  same  plate> 
in  his  (Mr.  Wollaston’s)  slides  gave  no  fog  whatever;  the  impurity  hindered 
development,  lor  it  was  impossible  to  develop  the  plates  correctly.  V  hat 
would  put  the  slides  right  ?  They  were  twelve  large  double  ones  by  Hare. 

Mr.  Cowan  thought  that  they  had  better  be  sent  to  the  maker  lor  scraping 


and  revarnishing. 

The  Chairman  believed  that  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine  would  pul 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  thought  that  a  small  piece  of  paper  soaked  in  acet 
lead  should  be  left  in  each  slide  for  some  time  ;  if  sulphuretted  hydrogen  were 
given  out  by  the  slides  the  paper  would  turn  brown. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  exhibited  negatives  presenting  extraordinarily 
strong  samples  of  green  fog,  so  that  by  transmitted  light  they  were  "t  all  '  i 
deep  ruby  colour  ;  it  was  due,  he  said,  to  some  foreign  matter  in  the  de  < 
of  the  person  who  had  taken  the  negatives. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  remarked  that  they  were  under  exposed  and  forced  ney 

Mr.  Wellington  said  that  they  had  been  developed  w  ith  carbonate  of  soda 
and  pyro. 

Mr.  Cox  said  that  when  he  coidd  not  bring  out  all  the  detail  with  carlonate 
of  soda,  if  he  washed  the  negative  and  applied  the  ammonia  developer,  the 
detail  would  come  out  all  right,  but  with  green  log. 

Mr.  Mackie  had  found  ammonia  in  conjunction  with  potash  or  soda  to  be 
more  liable  to  produce  green  fog  than  ammonia  alone. 

Mr.  Wellington  had  had  the  same  experience. 

Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  upon  being  asked  to  introduce  tin-  subjei  t  of  I.  U  • 
Condensers,  said  that  condensers  might  be  divided  into  three  cl  : 

1.  Those  in  which  optical  perfection  is  desired  to  be  obtaine L  -•  i 
which  moderate  perfection  is  wanted.  3.  Those  used  for  t  y  lanterns.  1  le 
latter  were  usually  simple  bull's-eyes.  The  condenser  proper  might 
into  two  parts,  namely,  into  the  light-collecting  system  and  the 
system.  The  first  of  these  should  have  as  large  an  angular  aperture  • 
because  brilliancy  of  illumination  upon  the  screen  dependB  then 
first  element  of  the  collector  should  be  as  large  and  madi 
possible;  and,  to  obviate  spherical  aberration,  the  collecting  systi  m  must  have 
more  than  one  element ;  it  must  consist  of  two,  and,  preferably,  of  threi 
Green  glass  is  very  objectionable  in  condensers,  but  its  use  clie,q>ens  them  , 
■when  a  photographic  objective  is  slightly  coloured,  the  defect  mat  be  compen¬ 
sated  at  the  expense  of  somewhat  longer  exposure,  but  no 
exists  of  compensating  colour  in  lantern  condensers.  1 

of  the  second  class  usually  consist  of  two  crown-glass  pip  lenses, 

mounted  with  their  flat  sides  outwards.  The  older  opti  iausused  • 
form,  viz.,  a  plano-convex  Hint,  with  its  flat  side  towards  tie-  fight,  amt  a 
bi-couvex  crown.  The  former  was  made  of  flint  glass,  on  account  of  its  -r.  ■  ■  >  r 
refracting  power.  If  perfection  was  sought,  two  or  even  thn  e  l 
employed  in  the  collecting  department  of  the  condensers,  which  was  somewhat 
analogous  to  a  microscopic  objective  of  short  focus  and  wide  angular  aperture. 
For  ordinary  lantern  purposes  this  would  be  a  net 

skill ;  when,  however,  it  is  desired  to  send  all  the  light  through  a  quaru-r-inch 
or  other  small  objective,  three  must  be  employed,  lhe  late  Mi  • 
and  made  a  lens  of  tins  class.  Although  the  condensers  of  the  sha 
in  former  times  were  better  than  those  of  the  present  day,  the  older  opUcuns 
had  difficulty  in  getting  colourless  crown  glass  in  large  sizes  ,  that  dim  ifi> 
exists  no  longer.  Condensers  have  hitherto  been  made  circular,  but 
necessarily  the  best  form  ;  one  of  our  opticians  is  now  making  them  nearly 
rectangular,  consequently  they  can  be  used  in  a  lautern  of  smaller  size,  lor  a 
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given  size  of  cushion-shaped  slide,  the  form  which  photographic  slides  now  usually 
take.  It  is  of  more  importance  to  cut  away  the  two  sides  of  a  circular  con¬ 
denser  than  the  top  and  bottom,  for  the  height  of  the  lantern  is  not  required  to 
be  reduced.  As  to  the  size  of  condenser,  a  circular  one  of  three  and  a  half 
inches  is  large  enough  for  circular  pictures  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  if 
everything  is  particularly  nicely  balanced,  a  four-inch  condenser  will  show  a 
picture  three  and  a  quarter  inches  with  a  cushion  mat  placed  pretty  close  to  it. 
At  present  he  used  a  four-and-a-half-inch  condenser  of  the  old  school,  with  a 
slightly  meniscus  flint  element  next  the  light,  and  a  crown-glass  double  convex 
element  in  fiont.  The  curves  of  the  latter  lens  are  struck  from  radii  bearing 
the  relation  of  thirteen  to  five,  and  the  most  convex  side  is  turned  to  the  light. 
Condensers  should  be  ventilated  by  means  of  holes  in  their  mounting.  The 
speaker  illustrated  his  remarks  by  diagrams  on  the  blackboard,  and  concluded 
by  drawing  a  section  of  the  condenser  used  by  Kircher,  the  inventor  of  the 
magic  lantern,  in  which  the  picture  was  placed  next  the  light,  and  a  bull’s-eye 
lens  in  front  of  it. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw,  Hon.  Sec.,  said  that  at  a  previous  meeting  Mr. 
Freshwater  had  exhibited  a  small  lantern,  giving  excellent  definition  ;  would  he 
state  what  condensers  it  contained  ? 

Mr.  Freshwater  said  that  it  consisted  of  two  plano-convex  lenses.  The 
lenses  of  such  a  condenser  should  not  be  of  too  short  a  focus,  or  the  marginal 
definition  will  not  be  so  good  with  test  objects  ;  the  firm  he  was  connected  with 
made  lenses  of  shorter  focus  for  the  oil  light  than  for  the  limelight,  as  there 
was  an  optical  advantage  in  so  doing.  Good  condensers  will  not  break  from 
being  tightly  fitted  in  their  cells,  and  condensers  are  more  frequently  broken 
with  the  oil  light  than  with  the  limelight ;  he  thought  that  the  form  of  the 
reflector  behind  was  often  the  cause  of  this. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  stated  that  the  best  results  with  the  lantern  would  never 
be  obtained  with  condensers  consisting  of  two  plano-convex  lenses. 

Mr.  Taylor  remarked  that  he  had  once  tried  the  effect  of  a  thin  plate  of 
glass  between  the  light  and  the  condenser,  to  protect  the  latter  from  much  of 
the  heat,  when  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  as  well  interpose  a  thin  menis¬ 
cus  lens,  two-thirds  the  diameter  of  the  condenser  proper  ;  he  did  so,  and  it 
greatly  increased  the  illumination  of  the  disc  on  the  screen.  This  thin  lens 
would  get  exceedingly  hot,  but  it  had  not  yet  been  cracked  thereby  ;  neverthe¬ 
less,  he  always  had  a  second  thin  lens  handy  in  case  of  accident  to  the  first  one. 

Mr.  Wellington  pointed  out  that  the  curve  of  the  front  of  a  blow-through 
jet  would  not  permit  the  use  of  the  small  auxiliary  lens. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  stated  that  Sir  Robert  Ball,  Astronomer-Royal  of 
Ireland,  had  used  a  lantern  at  the  Royal  Institution  containing  a  thin  auxiliary 
lens,  the  advantages  of  which  were  first  published  by  Mr.  Traill  Taylor.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ball  had  his  auxiliary  lens  mounted  as  a  properly  centered  fixture  inside 
the  lantern  ;  it  was  held  by  means  of  brass  rods  passing  from  top  to  bottom  and 
side  to  side  of  the  lantern.  He  (the  speaker)  wished  to  know  whether  lantern 
“condensers”  should  not,  as  he  thought,  be  spelt  “  condensers, ”  and  not  in 
the  way  usual  in  photographic  circles  ;  if  the  latter  method  were  right,  should 
not  “refractors”  be  spelt  “ refracters  ? ” 

Mr.  Taylor  said  that  there  was  no  accounting  for  the  eccentricities  in  the 
spelling  of  words  in  the  English  language.  Professor  Morton,  of  America, 
had  devised  and  made  an  excellent  condenser  which  had  three  lenses. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Committee  of  this  Association  met  on  the  20th  instant. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  Mr.  F. 
Woodroffe  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 

The  Committee  then  had  under  consideration  the  third  application  for 
assistance  this  month,  and  made  a  grant  to  meet  the  case. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  August  30,  1888,  in  the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt- 
street, — Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  being  absent,  Mr.  A.  W.  Beer  kindly  acted  in  his  place. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Edis  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Ashcroft  were  unanimously  elected  members 
of  the  Association. 

The  President  made  a  feeling  reference  to  the  late  Mr.  E.  P.  Houghton, 
one  of  the  founders  and  original  members  of  the  Association  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  ever  since  a  popular  and  influential  member,  his  death  being  a  distinct 
loss  not  only  to  this  Association  but  also  to  the  city  at  large. 

Mr.  Sayce  also  referred  to  the  non-presentation  of  the  Exhibition  accounts, 
and  stated  that,  as  the  papers  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Auditors,  a  report  will 
be  presented  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Riley  exhibited  a  number  of  charming  prints  on  Pizzighelli 
platinum  paper,  some  of  them  being  equal  to  the  most  brilliant  developed 
platinum  prints.  He  advised  members  to  varnish  all  negatives  before  using 
this  paper. 

The  President  stated  that  bright  negatives  were  the  most  suitable  for  this, 
as  for  any  other  process  of  printing,  as  a  slight  veil  in  the  negative  materially 
increased  the  time  required  to  produce  a  print. 

Mr.  F.  Evans  found  that  the  commercial  samples  of  the  paper  varied  both 
in  speed  and  quality,  one  batch  printing  very  slowly,  while  a  second  printed 
just  as  quickly ;  some  of  the  paper  being  also  thicker  than  others. 

The  President  congratulated  the  publishers  upon  the  new  International 
Annual. 

During  the  discussion  upon  hydroquinone, 

Mr.  B.  Boothroyd  strongly  recommended  its  use  with  Eastman’s  paper, 
being  stable,  reliable,  and  of  continuous  action,  and  did  not  interfere  with  the 
stripping  qualities  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Beer  warned  members  of  the  liability  of  metabisulphite  of 
potash  to  decompose  when  made  up  in  a  strong  solution  with  pyro. 


Mr.  R.  Crowe,  Mr.  Riley,  and  other  members  continued  the  discussion,  after 
which  the  President  declared  the  meeting  open  for  conversational  discussion. 


CARDIFF  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  extraordinary  general  meeting  in  connexion  with  the  forthcoming  Exhibition 
of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  22nd  ultimo  at  the 
Society’s  rooms, — Mr.  Alexander  Kellar  in  the  chair. 

This  meeting  was  summoned  by  the  Council  to  afford  the  membexv  aay 
information  that  might  be  required. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  reported  that  the  applications  already  received  for 
space  augured  well  for  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  A  special  effort  will  In- 
made  to  afford  practical  and  useful  evening  amusement,  consisting  of  scientific 
lectures  illustrated  photographically  by  limelight,  con  trrsaziones,  &c.,  &c. 

- + - 

©omspontrencc. 

&2T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  loth  sides  of  the  paper. 

PSYCHIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  understand  from  Mr.  Bleasdale,  Dale  End,  Birmingham, 
that  at  the  Convention  dinner  lately  held  here,  two  spirit  photographs 
taken  at  my  house  were  handed  to  you,  and  you  were  suiliciently 
interested  in  them  to  retain  them. 

It  happens  that  I  am  well  known  in  Birmingham,  having  been 
principal  in  a  scholastic  establishment.  Many  hundreds  have  passed 
under  my  tuition.  For  many  years  I  conducted  a  men’s  free  class  in 
connexion  with  the  church  to  which  I  belong,  and  for  twenty  years  had 
a  class  in  the  same  Sunday  school,  and  was  a  district  visitor  most  of  this 
time.  My  own  pupils  are  scattered  far  and  wide  ;  go  where  I  may,  I  am 
owned  by  some  whom  I  had  forgotton  until  they  recall  their  identity  to 
my  mind. 

Any  person  who  knows  me  (and  there  must  have  been  some  present  at 
the  supper)  knows  that  I  am  incapable  of  deceit,  therefore  that  the 
portrait  and  angel  must  be  what  I  represent  it  to  be,  viz.,  myself  and  the 
spirit  of  a  pupil,  who  had  then  been  dead  seven  or  eight  years. 

Having  satisfied  myself  that  the  spirits  of  our  departed  could  (as 
demonstrated  in  the  Bible),  under  certain  spiritualised  conditions,  make 
themselves  visible  to,  and  intelligently  address,  us,  I  determined  at  the 
suggestion  of  one  of  these  spirits  to  endeavour  to  get  photographs  of 
them.  First  I  tried  professional  photographers,  but  their  time  was  too 
valuable  for  them  to  spend  the  necessary  amount  of  time  experiments  re¬ 
quire.  I  then  tried  amateur  photographers,  but  they  laughed  and  treated 
it  as  such  a  joke  that  my  earnestness  was  too  much  wounded  to  work  at 
them,  so  I  quietly  resolved  to  learn  photography  myself — you  saw  the 
result. 

I  am  careful  to  put  in  the  plates  and  develop  them  myself  in  my  own 
room,  an  upstairs  ordinary  room  used  as  a  study,  into  which  no  one  enters 
but  myself. 

In  tliis  way  I  have  got  many  recognised  portraits  of  friends  who  have 
left  the  body  long  since,  having  had  no  similar  likeness  taken  while  alive. 

This  fact  opens  up  a  host  of  possibilities  for  the  future  of  photography. 

If  you  care  to  insert  this  in  your  Journal,  and  any  of  your  readers 
desire  to  look  further  into  these  facts,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  aid  them 
in  their  investigations. 

But  one  word  before  closing.  It  is  not  the  “  wise  and  prudent  ”  whom 
I  invite  to  an  investigation  of  this  revelation  in  nature.  Those  who  are 
so  wise  that  already  they  have  made  up  their  minds  that  it  cannot  be, 
and  without  giving  even  one  year’s  study  to  the  subject,  conclude  that 
either  the  servant  who  has  access  to  the  room  puts  something  in  the 
camera,  or  else  that  Mr.  Bleasdale  tampers  with  the  plates  or  else  sells 
me  old  negatives  doctored  up.  Neither  do  I  invite  those  who,  when  they 
are  convinced  that  the  foregoing  could  not  have  been  the  case,  are  still 
too  “  prudent  ”  to  honestly  admit  the  fact  as  presented  to  their  senses. 

It  is  the  true  scientist  I  invite — the  calm,  thoughtful,  patient  seeker 
after  nature’s  laws  ;  he  who  is  clever,  but  whose  knowledge  is  profound 
enough  to  make  him  feel  but  a  “babe”  where  a  revelation  of  the 
possibilities  of  nature  is  to  be  gleaned  ;  he  who  doubts  nothing,  however 
impossible,  until  he  has  brought  time,  thought,  and  scientific  research  to 
bear  upon  the  subject,  and  even  then  would  scorn  to  give  a  hasty  or 
adverse  opinion  on  a  case  which  he  felt  was  beyond  his  powers  to  grasp. 
These  aid  and  advance  scientific  knowledge  and  progress ;  those  only 
retard  it  by  a  determined  refusal  to  admit  the  possibility  of  anything  of 
which  they  know  nothing,  and  by  creating  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and 
incredulity  agitate  and  disturb  the  reflections  of  the  latter. 

If  your  paper  is  open  to  a  correspondence  on  this  important  subject,  it 
may  lead  to  further  development  of  photographic  possibilities. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  S.  A.  Power. 

Ladies'  College,  Ashted-roiv,  Birmingham ,  August  18,  1888. 

[As  so  much  depends  upon  personal  character  in  a  matter  of  this 
nature,  we  have  thought  it  well  to  publish  our  correspondent’s  account 
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of  herself,  in  order  that  our  readers  may  have  some  idea  of  the 
credibility  to  be  attached  to  a  narration  that  concerns  phenomena  of 
an  altogether  abnormal  nature.  Do  we  understand  our  fair  corres¬ 
pondent  to  say  that  these  pictures  were  obtained  on  commercial  plates, 
the  packet  containing  which  she  herself  opened,  or  saw  opened,  for 
the  first  time,  and  that  they  were  never  transmitted  to  a  second 
person  until  after  they  had  been  developed  showing  the  “  spirit”  form 
on  the  negative  ?  Further,  is  Miss  Power  of  opinion  that  phenomena 
of  like  nature  would  occur  if  a  stereoscopic  camera  were  employed, 
plates  being  used  from  a  packet  we  would  supply  which  would  be 
opened,  exposed,  and  devoloped  in  presence  of  the  President  of  the 
Birmingham  Photographic  Society,  or  some  one  whom  he  would 
appoint  P — Ed.] 


COLLODIO-BROMIDE  FOR  TRANSPARENCIES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  issue  for  August  24,  page  538,  there  is  a  paper 
on  the  above  subject,  read  before  the  Amateur  Photographic  Society  of 
Madras  by  Mr.  F.  Dunsterville,  and  to  my  astonishment  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  developing  formula,  intensification,  toning,  &c.,  with  a  very  slight 
exception,  are  hints  that  I  gave  him  when  in  England  by  letter  about 
eighteen  months  since,  which  he  now  claims  as  his  own,  and  since  I 
communicated  the  information  I  have  published  the  same  or  the  greater 
part  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  and  The  British  Journal 
Photographic  Almanac.  I  do  not  object  to  him  communicating  them  to 
the  Madras  Society,  but  I  think  it  would  have  been  in  better  taste  had  he 
said  from  whom  he  obtained  the  information. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Ileigate,  September  4,  1888.  William  Brooks. 


indicates.  Furthermore  he  says,  “*F.  B.’  seems  to  consider  the  art  faculty 
to  be  centred  in  the  painter,  the  sculptor  and  the  engraver  are  left  out  in 
the  cold  by  him,  which  is  absurd.”  If  indeed  in  truih  and  reality  by  this 
omission  any  absurdity  has  been  committed,  undoubtedly  it  falls  absolutely 
to  Mr.  E.  Root’s  share,  not  to  mine,  because  I  was  dealing  exclusivly  with 
this  gentleman’s  sentence  as  it  stands  in  his  own  words,  and  not  with 
any  obtrusive  and  artful  interpretations.  But  what  is  suggested  by  these 
words  is  distinctly  and  exclusively  relating  to  painting  and  photograph- 
ing.  Consequently  here  I  had  with  sculpture  and  engraving  not  more  to 
do  than  with  the  art  of  dancing. 

Finally,  “  Free  Lance  ”  announces,  “  I  do  not  want  to  take  p  irt  in  a 
fruitless  discussion  on  art  versus  photography.”  I  leave  this  to  his  own 
discretion,  but  I  must  remark  that  I  cannot  agree  to  consider  a 
on  such  an  object  fruitless.  On  the  contrary,  a  discussion  on  the-e  topics 
I  hold  to  be  necessary,  interesting,  and  very  useful;  more  so 
correspondents  have  the  matter  truly  at  heart,  do  not  waver  frmn  th< 
at  issue,  and  are  educated  enough  to  use  befitting  language.— I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  F.  B. 


THE  CONVENTION  GROUP. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — As  there  are  a  number  of  portraits  in  the  group  which  are  not 
named  in  the  key  published  last  week,  I  would  suggest  that  each  of  the 
unnamed  gentlemen  do  forward  his  name  and  number  for  publication  in 
next  week’s  Journal.  This  will  enable  your  readers  to  fill  in  the  blanks, 
and  so  make  the  group  more  interesting. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  J.  H. 

Cambridge,  September  4,  1888. 

[Will  members  of  the  Convention  kindly  aid  in  making  the  list 
complete  ? — Ed.] 


ISOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Gotz  is  not  pleased  with  my  paper  read  at 
the  Photographic  Convention.  I  cannot,  however,  alter  the  facts,  which 
are  exactly  as  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  Gotz  may  rest  assured  that  the  “  eosine  process  of  isochromatic 
photography,”  including  what  he  terms  the  “  eoside  process,”  has  been 
fully  worked  out  years  ago  by  the  inventor,  M.  Attout  Tailfer,  and  that  at 
the  proper  time  abundant  evidence  will  be  produced  in  support  of  Mr. 
Spider’s  that  “  There  is  no  combination  of  eosine  and  silver  described  in 
the  specification  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel,  which  is  not  fully  described  and 
included  in  the  specification  of  Tailfer  and  Clayton.” — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

B.  J.  Edwards. 


To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Mr.  Howlett  (p.  511),  asserts  that  I  claim  the  discovery  of  a 
method  of  isochromatising  plates,  which  may  be  described  as  follows  : — 
“  It  is  sufficient  to  pour  over  the  dry  film  the  ammoniacal  solution  of 
eosine  (or  other  sensitiser),  to  which  alcohol  is  added.  The  plate  is  then 
washed.”  This  assertion  is  absolutely  untrue. 

Any  one  who  reads  my  description  of  my  process  will  see  that  I  have 
not  said  one  word  about  an  “  ammoniacal  solution  ”  of  any  sensitiser,  nor 
about  any  “  solution  to  which  alcohol  is  added.”  I  distinctly  stated  that 
I  did  not  use  ammonia  at  all,  and  that  the  alcohol  was  evaporated  before 
water  was  applied. 

The  superiority  of  my  simple,  unpatented  method,  over  the  troublesome 
patented  methods  of  Vogel  and  Tailfer,  will  be  at  once  appreciated  by 
any  one  who  tries  it  exacthj  as  'published.  I  advise  that  the  plates  be 
used  wet  when  possible,  as  I  find  that  they  are  then  more  sensitive. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Fred.  E.  Ives. 

Philadelphia,  August  20,  1888. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  VERSUS  PAINTING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Kindly  allow  me  space  for  an  answer  to  “Free’Lance’s  ” 
critique  in  last  week’s  number  of  your  Journal,  relating  to  one  of  my  re¬ 
marks  on  a  sentence  in  Mr.  E.  Root’s  communication  to  the  Minneapolis 
Convention.  “Free  Lance  ”  writes,  “‘F.  B.’  falls  foul  ....  denying  the 
possession  of  certain  powers  in  a  photograph.”  This  i§  decidedly  in¬ 
correct.  What  was  said  by  Mr.  E.  Root  was  this,  “  When,  by  a  display 
of  the  same  power  and  knowledge  as  the  latter  ”  (the  painter)  ‘  ‘  he  ”  (the 
photographer)  “produces  artistic  results.”  Thus  there  occurred  not  a 
single  word  about  certain  powers  in  a  photograph,  as  “  Free  Lance  ’’  was 
pleased  to  put  it.  Nor  did  I  deny  the  possession  of  certain  powers  in  a 
photograph.  What  I  ventured  to  question  was  the  display  of  the  same 
power  and  knowledge  in  producing  a  painting  and  a  photograph,  because 
the  painter’s  principal  display  of  power  and  knowledge  exists  in  colour, 
and  depends  chiefly  on  his  sense  of  colour,  which  the  photographer  can  do 
without.  It  seems  therefore  that  “  stumbling  in  haste  ”  and  “  not  care¬ 
fully  reading,”  rests  with  “  Free  Lance,”  not  with  me,  as  he  unjustly 


A  PROTEST  AS  BRIEF  AS  POSSIBLE. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — As  Mr.  Bolton  now  admits  what  he  previously  denied,  viz.,  that 
acid  development  has  been  used  to  originate  the  image  in  collodio- 
emulsion  plates,  that  matter  may  rest.  But  some  of  his  other  remarks 
are  so  absurdly  at  variance  with  published  facts  proved  up  to  the  hilt, 
that  to  deal  with  them  would  involve  the  renewal  of  an  old  controversy, 
and  it  is  better  that  I  should  pass  them  with  no  more  notice  than  simply 
stating  that  what  I  personally  did  with  collodio -bromide  in  1*61  and  1*05, 
both  dry  and  wet,  particularly  the  former,  is  established  by  well-known 
examples  ;  and  though  I  was  compelled  by  illness  to  relinquish  practical 
photography  for  a  long  interval,  I  followed  its  development,  and  am 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  stages  of  collodion  emulsion  since,  and  I 
recognise  with  the  greatest  respect  the  improvements  which  others, 
including  Mr.  Bolton,  have  made  in  the  method  of  manipulation  since  I 
ceased  to  experiment. 

Prior  to  that  time  the  details  introducing  bromide  of  silver  in  the  form 
of  a  collodion  emulsion  were  from  my  pen  only,  as  your  columns  will 
prove,  and  this  will  apply  to  even  the  first  article  on  the  subject,  for 
though  for  reasons  already  given  Mr.  Bolton’s  signature  was  attached, 
the  work  and  formulae  were  mine,  as  admitted  by  Mr.  Bolton  in  1873 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  viz.,  “  that  the  formula  in  which 
he  was  credited  with  half  interest  was  none  of  his,  and  that  in  fact  he 
questioned  if  he  had  ever  tried  it,”  and  that  was  a  formula  for  dry  plates 
only.  All  honour  to  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Bolton  who  have  advanced  emulsion  processes  since  1805,  and  I  could  add 
to  their  number,  but  is  it  not  strange  that,  with  such  advantages,  Mr. 
Bolton,  when  he  recently  tried  to  expose  collodion  emulsion  wet  “  with 
nothing  upon  it  but  pure  water,”  and  treated  the  plate  with  acid  develop¬ 
ment,  could  not  produce  an  image  with  three  minutes  exposure,  while 
the  crude  formula  of  1805,  which  he  ridicules,  required  but  ten  seconds 
in  an  evening  light  ? 

I  decline  further  discussion  with  Mr.  Bolton  on  the  subject  of  my 
letter  in  answer  to  “Lux,”  but  at  any  time  you  may  desire,  my  proofs  are 
at  your  disposal. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  B.  J.  Sayce. 

Redcross-chambers,  Liverpool,  September  4,  1SS8. 


ONE-MAN  EXHIBITIONS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— In  the  Journal  of  the  Camera  Club  for  September.  I  notice  a 
proposal  for  a  series  of  one-man  exhibitions,  to  be  held  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Club,  and  to  which  persons  other  than  members  would  be  admitted 
on  presentation  of  address  card.  To  me  the  proposal  seems  an  excellent 
one  ;  and  I  may  tell  your  readers  the  initiative  of  one-man  exhibitions 
has  already  been  taken  at  Melton  Mowbray,  where,  in  a  tent,  on  August  2 
last,  on  the  occasion  of  a  horticultural  show  in  Egerton  1  ark.  Mr.  Adcock 
exhibited  over  two  hundred  examples  of  his  work  in  168  frames.  Ihese 
were  hung  in  a  simple  manner,  on  both  sides  of  two  scieens  running 
along  the  centre  of  the  tent,  and  formed  a  most  attractive  exhibition.  I 
pm  vmivs.  Ac  .  ONE  WHO  Saw  It. 
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iSrcfjange  (Column. 


*#*  No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column  ; 
hut  none  will  he  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
who  specify  their  requirements  as  “ anything  useful  ”  will  therefore  understand 
the  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 


Model  locomotive  end  no  in  perfect  working1  order ;  will  exchange  for  good  cabinet 
lens. — Address,  A.  McDonald,  Photographer,  Silloth. 

Wanted  to  exchange,  8x7  cloth  backgrounds,  interior  and  exterior,  for  others  same 
size.  Photographs  exchanged. — Address,  E.  J.  Holmes,  Photographer,  Post  Office, 
Cranbrook. 

Will  exchange  mahogany  body  stereoscopic  camera,  and  one  dark  slide,  and  lenses,  for 
magic  lantern  or  8|  X  6 \  burnisher. — Address,  John  J.  Bewlet,  Park  House,  Park- 
road,  St.  Helens. 

I  will  exchange  twelve  full-plate  printing  frames,  also  oak  folding  tripod,  all  equal  to 
new,  for  full  or  half-plate  camera  with  double  slides.  Cash  adjustment. — Address, 
Artist,  Livingstone  House,  Batley  Carr. 

Wanted,  in  exchange  for  the  Sciopticon  set  of  lenses  (consisting  of  five  lenses,  forming 
four  rectilinears  and  five  singles),  a  pair  of  rectilinear  stereoscopic  lenses. — Address, 
A.  J.  Richardson,  Summerville,  Dore,  near  Sheffield. 


♦ 


ta  Cnmsptmlrents. 


***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
must  he  addressed  to  H.  Greenwood  &  Co.,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden , 
London ,  W.C. 

All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  queries  for 
“ Answers ”  and  “ Exchanges must  he  addressed  to  “The  Editor,” 
2,  York-street ,  Covent  Garden ,  London ,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given. 

Photograph  Registered  : — 

J.  Hartley,  St.  Helens. — Photograph  of  the  Champion  Pedestrian  of  the  British  Army. 


C.  J.  Kirk. — The  address  is  10,  Bury-street,  Bloomsbury. 


F.  R.  M.  S. — The  lens  (returned  as  directed)  will  answer  well  for  Ian 

a  diaphragm  be  mounted  about  two  inches,  or  rather  less,  in  front.  Li  t  the 
largest  stop  be  one  inch.  It  probably  was  originally  employed  us  the  buck 
lens  of  a  combination  of  the  rapid  series. 

A.  Levy. — The  paper  will  remain  good  if  kept  quite  dry.  The  address  of 
Mr.  Rudowsky  is  3,  Guildhall  Chambers,  Basinghall-street,  London.  The 
production  of  a  raised  image  by  drying  with  heat  lias  long  been  known,  and 
several  years  ago  it  formed  the  subject  of  a  patent. 

Executor. — Your  best  plan  of  disposing  of  your  late  friend's  apparatus  is 
either  to  send  it  to  Mr.  Stevens  to  dispose  of  it  by  auction  or  to  mfverti  -<■  it 
for  sale  by  private  contract.  We  judge  from  your  description  that  it  must 
be  somewhat  antiquated,  in  which  case  it  will  not  realise  very  mucin 

G.  B.  C. — Reticulated  negatives  for  photo-lithography  and  photographic  en¬ 
graving  were  employed  by  Bullock  Brothers  in  1865  ;  but  long  previous  to 
this  a  grain  was  employed  in  the  etching  of  plates.  We  are  somewhat  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  you  definitely  inquire  about ;  please  put  your  queries  in  a 
less  diffuse  manner. 

Lady  B. — An  ordinary  collodion  transparency  may  be  burnt  in  but  the  vitrifi¬ 
cation  will  be  so  exceedingly  thin  and  pale  as  to  be  of  no  use.  Much  better 
to  tone  the  image  very  thoroughly  by  chloride  of  platinum,  then  place  it  in 
acidulated  water  until  the  film  leaves  the  glass  and  replace  the  glass  by  an 
enamel  plaque.  When  burnt  in  upon  this  the  image  will  be  very  brilliant 
and  of  a  good  tone. 

Cygnet  says  that  he  has  been  told  that  the  whole  of  the  photographic  paper 
used  at  home  and  abroad  is  made  in  two  or  three  Continental  paper  mills. 
He  asks  if  this  is  the  case,  and  why  a  similar  paper  cannot  be  made  quite  as 
well  in  England. — It  is  a  fact  that  all  the  paper  used  by  silver  printers  is 
made  in  one  or  other  of  three  or  four  foreign  mills.  We  must  leave  English 
paper  makers  to  reply  to.  the  other  part  of  the  query. 

Larry. — 1.  Sulphite  of  soda  will  not  “burn”  the  film. — 2.  The  faces  of  your 
freckled  clients  may  be  dusted  over  with  violet  powder  or  any  of  the  face 
powders  sold  by  perfumers  and  chemists. — 3.  The  length  of  a  cone  for  copy¬ 
ing  a  carte  its  own  size  must  be  such  as  to  support  the  leus  at  twice  its  solar 
focus  from  the  ground-glass.  Concerning  this,  consult  the  table  for  enlarging 
given  in  each  of  our  Almanacs. — 4.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  should  not  be 
added  to  an  acetate  toning  bath  if  you  wish  the  latter  to  remain  good  for  any 
length  of  time. 

H.  Miller  asks  how  he  can  test  his  dark  room  lamp,  as  he  strongly  suspects 
that  the  light  is  not  safe,  inasmuch  as  several  negatives  have  recently  proved 
foggy,  and  he  has  not  got  a  spectroscope. — The  best  plan  of  testing  the  light 
is  to  put  a  plate  in  a  dark  slide,  draw  the  shutter  half  way,  and  expose 
to  the  light  of  the'  lamp,  say,  a  foot  away,  for  a  couple  or  three  minutes ; 
then  develop  the  plate,  shading  it  as  much  as  possible  the  while  from  the 
light.  If,  when  the  negative  is  fixed,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  two  halves 
of  the  plate  the  light  may  be  considered  perfectly  safe. 


S.  Keith. — Thanks.  We  have  long  been  aware  of  the  error. 

A.  Clarke. — The  paper  is  permanent,  quite  as  much  so  as  bromide  paper. 

John  A.  Bewley  (St.  Helens). — Employ  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  gela¬ 
tine  for  attaching  your  prints  to  glass. 

X.  Y.  Z. — We  are  not  aware  of  the  average  wages  of  operators  and  retouchers 
in  Australia,  nor  whether  there  is  a  demand  at  present  for  this  class  of 
labour. 

J.  S.  T.— To  obtain  a  greatly  enlarged  view  of  the  distant  castle,  mount  a  small 
telescope  in  front  of  the  camera  and  employ  it  as  you  would  an  ordinary 
objective. 

I.  0.  G.  T. — We  have  not  seen  the  circular  to  which  you  refer.  Cannot  you 
send  us  a  copy  ?  From  what  you  say,  the  affair  has  not  a  bond  fide 
appearance. 

Sydney  (N.S.W.). — We  cannot  undertake  the  agency  you  suggest.  Put  your¬ 
self  in  communication  with  one  or  two  of  the  London  stock  dealers  as  well  as 
one  or  other  of  the  picture  publishers. 

Marine.  The  print  is  certainly  very  grey.  It  seems  as  if  the  paper  had  been 
subjected  to  a  damp  atmosphere  instead  of  its  being  kept  in  a  dry  tube  as 
directed,  which  is  essential  to  its  proper  working. 

Adolphus.  No  precipitate  should  be  formed  under  the  circumstances  ;  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  developer  works  well  no  harm  is  caused.  There  is  a  difference 
in  the  behaviour  of  different  samples  of  hydroquinoue. 

L.  Curry.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  paper  prepared  for  Woodburytype  printing 
is  not  sold  commercially  in  this  country.  It  may,  however,  we  believe,  be 
procured  from  Liesegang,  Diisseldorf,  Germany.  Write  to  him. 

S.  G. — None  of  the  pyrotechnic  compounds  answer  so  well  as  the  magnesium 
flash  light  for  taking  photographs  at  night.  You  will  find  it  very  inexpensive 
in  use  ;  indeed,  it  is  more  economical  than  the  firework  mixtures. 

H.  H.  H. — The  lightest  material  you  can  have  for  a  focussing  cloth  is 
a  piece  of  thin  indiarubbered  fabric,  such  as  that  used  for  ladies’  mackin¬ 
toshes.  It  is  exceedingly  light,  perfectly  opaque,  and,  moreover,  quite 
waterproof. 

C.  J.  E.  writes  :  “Can  you  suggest  a  way  to  increase  the  density  of  a  negative 
that  has  been  intensilied  with  bichloride  of  mercury  and  then  fumed  with 
the  strongest  ammonia,  as  it  is  still  too  weak  for  printing  ?” — See  a  leaderette 
in  the  present  number. 
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Photographic  Club. — September  12,  1388. — Subject,  Printing-out  Processes 
for  Transparencies.  Saturday  outing  at  Hale  End. 

Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society. — At  the  next  meeting 
(September  11)  Mr.  J.  G.  Jones  will  read  a  paper  on  The  Optical  Lantern. 

Samuel  Irvine,  Cashier,  Farmers’  Bank,  Coshocton,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  would 
like  to  exchange  photographs  of  American  scenery  with  some  taken  in  this 
country.  Amateurs,  please  respond. 

North  London  Photographic  Society. — Subject  for  discussion,  Tuesday, 
September  1 8,  The  Mounting  and  Finishing  of  Prints.  Members  are  requested 
to  bring  specimens  of  mounting,  rolling,  burnishing,  enamelling,  &c. 

After  this  week  the  name  and  style  of  the  firm  of  T.  S.  &  W.  Taylor, 
Opticians  and  Engineers,  of  Leicester,  will  be  altered  to  that  of  Taylor, 
Taylor,  &  Hobson.  Their  premises  are  being  considerably  enlarged. 

Photographing  the  Heavens. — After  fifteen  months’  delay  the  Treasury 
have  at  last  sanctioned  the  provision  of  two  telescopes  to  enable  Greenwich  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Observatories  to  take  their  share  in  the  international 
scheme  for  charting  the  heavens  by  photography.  There  will  now  be  five 
British  and  Colonial  observatories  taking  part  in  the  work,  as  instruments  were 
ordered  some  months  back  for  Oxford  University,  Sydney,  and  Melbourne 
Observatories,  but  their  construction  has  been  delayed  by  the  tardiness  of  our 
Government  in  arriving  at  a  decision. 
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SOME  PHOTOGRAPHIC  FALLACIES. 

Just  as  in  the  affairs  of  every-day  life  many  erroneous  asser¬ 
tions  meet  with  current  acceptance,  and  personal  conduct  is 
governed  by  them  and  by  a  faith  in  certain  principles  which 
are  certainly  misleading,  so  in  matters  photographic  many 
operations  of  the  field  or  the  dark  room  are,  if  not  based  upon, 
at  any  rate  governed  by,  fancies  or  actually  formulated  rules, 
which  really  are  pure  fallacies.  The  old  hand  is  in  little 
danger  of  being  so  influenced  ;  yet  he  is  not  always  free  from 
methods  of  working  which  are  based  upon  half  beliefs,  not 
definitely  put  into  words,  of  an  entirely  fallacious  character. 
Some  of  these  fallacies  it  will  not  be  without  interest  to 
discuss. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  widespread  belief  than  that  which 
accepts  the  perpetual  rocking  of  the  dish  during  development 
as  a  prime  necessity — yet  this  is  a  fallacy.  It  would  be 
very  unfortunate  for  any  one  to  imagine  that  we  deprecate 
any  dish-rocking  at  all,  as  that  would  be  equally  a  mistake  in 
an  opposite  direction  ;  but  to  watch  some  workers  who  keep 
up  an  everlasting  motion  of  the  dish  which  contains  a  negative 
under  development  is  most  exasperating.  It  causes  the  pyro 
solution  to  discolour  far  more  rapidly,  and  is  greatly  conducive 
to  the  production  of  air  bells,  besides  causing  them  to  adhere  to 
the  plate.  The  air  bells  that  cause  stains  do  not  of  themselves, 
at  least  to  any  appreciable  extent,  form  upon  the  film  while  it 
is  submerged  in  the  fluid  ;  they  are  usually  first  formed  in  the 
liquid  and  then  transferred  to  the  film.  One  to-and-fro  motion 
every  half  minute  would  be  better  in  every  way. 

It  has  been  distinctly  stated  many  times  over,  that  when  a 
plate  is  saturated  with  developer,  daylight  has  little  or  no 
action  upon  it.  Never  was  a  greater  fallacy.  It  is  most 
[remarkable  how  persistent  this  error  is  when  it  is  in  every 
one’s  power  to  test  the  fact  for  himself.  Yet  this  is  rarely 
lone,  and  many  a  plate  is  injured  through  careless  exposure 
to  dull  light  in  full  faith  in  the  truth  of  this  statement.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  error  may  have  arisen.  Thus, 
when  a  plate  has  been  some  time  in  the  developer,  the  latter 
gradually  assumes  a  dark  yellow,  non-actinic  colour  (and  espe¬ 
cially  was  this  so  in  the  pre-sulphite-of-soda  days),  which  would 
protect  the  plate  from  the  effect  of  any  chance  exposure  to  light, 
md  so  the  belief  would  grow’  that  the  wetting  by  the ’developer, 
lot  the  screening  from  light,  was  the  cause  of  its  preservation. 
3o  rooted  is  this  belief,  that  we  can  readily  imagine  our 
issertion  of  its  incorrectness  not  being  accepted.  We  merely 
isk  any  incredulous  one  to  try  for  himself.  Let  a  plate  be 
;oaked  for  a  minute  or  two  in  the  developer,  and  then  exposed 
or  a  portion  of  a  second  to  actinic  light,  covering  a  portion  of 
the  plate  with  an  opaque  screen ;  a  short  continuance  of  the 


action  of  the  developer  will  quickly  show  where  the  light  fell 
upon  the  film. 

Closely  connected  with  this  belief  is  one  which  credits  the 
existence  of  a  “  safe  ”  light.  The  assertion  of  this,  that,  or  the 
other  medium  being  “  perfectly  safe,”  is  pure  fallacy.  Some 
light  screens  are  far  more  efficacious  than  others  ;  but  the 
search  for  a  glass,  a  fabric,  or  a  stain,  that  will  exclude  all 
actinic  light,  or  for  an  illuminant  that  will  be  void  of  action 
upon  the  sensitive  film,  will  be  as  fruitful  as  the  quest  for 
a  method  of  obtaining  the  quadrature  of  a  circle.  It  is  purely 
a  question  of  time,  and,  relatively,  of  intensity  of  illumination, 
which  latter  is  also  a  function  of  the  distance  between  plate  and 
light.  If  these  points  were  thoroughly  understood,  much  acri¬ 
monious  discussion  in  times  gone  by  might  have  been  avoided, 
and  methods  of  value  in  practical  working  been  quickly  evolved. 
We  have  seen  it  stated  that  certain  negatives  were  developed 
without  artificial  light  at  all,  a  feat  which  can  be  readily  per¬ 
formed  provided  that  the  daylight  admitted  be  not  very  strong, 
and  that  its  source  of  entry  be  somewhat  distant.  In  the  wet 
collodion  days  this  was  often  enough  done  ;  we  have  ourselves 
prepared  and  developed  wet  plates  in  a  barn  with  no  colour¬ 
screening  of  the  light,  which  came  through  a  multitude  of 
apertures  in  the  wall.  A  certain  amount  of  light  of  a  certain 
strength,  acting  for  a  certain  time,  is  needed  to  produce  an 
image.  With  a  wet  plate  a  far  stronger  light  may  be  permitted 
with  impunity  than  a  gelatino-bromide  would  allow  ;  but,  as  we 
said  at  the  outset,  it  is  entirely  a  question  of  degree;  the 
faintest  perceptible  red  light,  if  left  to  act  for  a  long-enough 
period,  would  produce  fog,  and  the  best-devised  screen  ever 
arranged  would  be  powerless  in  front  of  an  arc  lamp  of  suffi¬ 
cient  power. 

Passing  again  to  chemicals,  our  attention  turns  to  the  nega¬ 
tive  fixing  solution.  “  Hypo  M  is  cheap  enough  indeed  ;  but,  in 
these  days  of  competition,  chemicals  and  labour  have,  in  some 
instances,  to  he  most  economically  employed,  and  to  save  an 
undue  expenditure  of  hypo,  and  of  labour  in  making  it  into 
solution,  with,  perhaps,  a  little  indolent  laisser  aUer  in  some 
cases,  it  is  often  found  that  the  fixing  solutions  are  used  till 
they  will  fix  no  more,  under  a  sort  of  impression  that  it  is  quite 
time  enough  to  throw  the  old  away  when  it  ceases  to  do  its 
work.  Here,  again,  we  have  another  complete  fallacy.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  fixing  must  be  replaced  if  used  till  it  will 
“  fix  ”  no  more  ;  but  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  it  is  to  be  replaced 
when  it  lias  arrived  at  that  condition,  because  it  ought  to  have 
been  changed  long  before.  When  mutual  decomposition  be¬ 
tween  the  hypo  and  the  bromide  results,  the  equilibrium 
between  the  production  of  safe  and  of  unsafe  compounds  in 
the  film  begins  to  totter  long  before  the  hypo  ceases  to  act,  and 
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the  result  of  using  the  old  hypo — this  is  a  very  old  story — is 
the  production  of  compounds  which  will  readily  decompose 
and  injure  the  image.  In  the  case  of  silver  prints  the  result  is 
very  grave ;  in  a  gelatine  plate  it  is  less  so,  but  quite  sufficient 
to  injure  the  integrity  and  purity  of  the  shadows,  and  quite 
sufficient  to  produce  such  a  condition  of  image  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two,  will  lead  to  its  deterioration  to  an 
appreciable  extent, 

All  these  fallacies  Ave  have  dwelt  upon  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  practical  side  of  the  science  ;  we  have  not  exhausted  the 
list,  and  we  purpose  to  return  to  the  subject  at  an  early  date. 

- + — - 

KEEPING  QUALITIES  OF  GELATINE  PLATES. 

The  subject  of  the  keeping  qualities  of  gelatine  plates  is  one  of 
vital  importance  alike  to  the  consumer  and  the  maker  of  the 
plates.  Gelatine  plates  have  now  been  so  long  in  use  that  it 
might  seem  superfluous  to  raise  the  question  as  to  how  long 
they  would  remain  in  good  condition.  Unfortunately,  hoAv- 
ever,  experience  in  this  direction  is  so  varied  that  but  little 
satisfactory  data  is  forthcoming.  Some  makes  of  plates  have 
been  found  to  deteriorate  after  the  lapse  of  only  a  few  months, 
Avhile  occasionally  others  have  kept  good  for  several  years 
and  even  different  batches  of  the  same  brand  often  exhibited 
different  keeping  qualities. 

Both  bromide  of  silver  and  dry  gelatine  are  by  themselves 
permanent  enough,  though  it  by  no  means  folio avs  that  they 
are  so  Avhen  combined.  The  fact,  hoAvever,  that  gelatine  plates 
have  been  found  to  remain  unimpaired  for  years  is  sufficient  to 
prove  that  they  need  not  of  necessity  deteriorate  by  keeping,  at 
least  within  moderate  limits.  Up  to  a  certain — or  rather,  per¬ 
haps,  an  uncertain — point  they  may  possibly  improve.  Indeed, 
we  have  heard  some  experienced  Avorkers  say  that  they  do  not 
care  for  plates  too  new,  and  Ave  even  knoAv  an  amateur,  Avho 
produces  excellent  Avork,  who  actually  prefers  old  plates  to  neAv, 
after  the  edges  have  been  cut  off.  One  advantage  of  plates  that 
have  been  kept  is  that  they  are  less  likely  to  frill  than  those 
Avhich  are  neAArly  made.  Many  plates  Avhich  frill  Avhen  quite 
new  Avill  generally,  after  a  feAv  Aveeks’  keeping,  be  found 
perfectly  free  from  the  evil. 

One  of  the  principal  defects  arising  from  age  is  an  iridescent 
stain,  or  fog,  round  the  margin  of  the  plate  after  development, 
which,  if  the  plates  Avere  longer  kept,  would  gradually  extend 
towards  the  centre.  This  appearance  favours  the  idea  that  the 
decomposition  originates  from  some  external  cause,  rather  than 
from  anything  inherent  to  the  film  itself,  othenvise  the  action 
would  be  uniform  over  the  entire  plate.  This  marginal  fog  has 
led  many  to  surmise  that  the  injury  is  caused  by  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  or  the  noxious  vapours  it  may  contain,  permeating  the 
package.  Others  have  suggested  that  it  may  be  due  to  some 
injurious  matter  being  exhaled  from  the  packing  papers,  or 
from  the  cardboard  box.  In  support  of  this  theory  Ave  have 
ample  evidence  that  exhalations,  from  apparently  harmless 
substances,  may  produce  serious  injury,  as  Avitness  the  fact  that 
plates  kept  in  dark  slides,  with  certain  materials  for  the  hinges 
■of  the  shutters,  will  show  marks  of  decomposition  corresponding 
to  the  position  of  the  hinges.  It  is  mentioned  in  a  report  of  a 
meeting  of  one  of  the  London  societies  recently  held,  that  plates 
kept  even  for  a  short  time  in  some  slides  Avhich  have  been  stoAved 
aAvay  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  invariably  gave  fog  on  development. 

To  shoAv  hoAv  contradictory  are  experiences  in  the  keeping 
of  gelatine  plates,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Colonel  Stuart- 
Wortley,  on  his  tour  round  the  Avorld  some  feAv  years  ago, 
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stated  that  he  took  all  his  plates  in  ordinary  grooved  pine  wood  i 
boxes,  placed  back  to  back,  tAvo  in  a  groove,  so  that  the  films 
Avere  fully  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  within  the  box.  These 
suffered  no  injury  Avhatever,  notAvithstanding  that.,  at  times,  the 
outer  air  Avas  literally  reeking  Avith  moisture,  so  much  so  that 
everything  betAveen  decks  became  covered  with  mildcAv. 

Much  of  the  coloured  paper  used  for  packing  dry  plates,  and 
also  the  cardboard  boxes,  are  of  the  commonest  description,  tin 
latter  often  being  made  Avith  sour  paste.  This  being  the  case, 
one  can  quite  imagine  that  if  the  packed  plates  were  kept  for 
a  long  period  at  a  Avarm  temperature  something  might  be 
vaporised  which  Avould  act  deleteriously  upon  the  plates. 
One  very  fruitful  source  of  deterioration,  avc  knoAv,  has  been 
the  packing  of  the  plates  before  they  are  thoroughly  dry, 
Moisture,  as  we  all  know,  tends  to  decomposition  in  everything i 
pertaining  to  gelatine. 

A  layer  of  gelatine  on  glass  is  very  deceptive,  particularly  if 
it  be  dried  rapidl}',  for  it  may  appear  to  be  thoroughly  dry  and 
hard  on  the  surface  and  yet  contain  a  considerable  amount  of 
moisture  beloAV,  Avhich  in  time  will  of  course  diffuse  throughout 
the  entire  film. 

We  have  more  than  once  seen  plates  which  have  been  ex¬ 
ported  to  tropical  countries,  and  returned  OAving  to  their  being 
spoilt  by  moisture,  some  being  actually  mouldy  on  the  surface. 
In  every  case  the  plates,  in  their  cardboard  boxes,  were  packed 
in  metal-lined  cases,  which  were  made  air-tight  by  soldering, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  for  moisture  to  reach  them  en 
voyage.  Yet,  Avhen  they  Avere  unpacked  at  their  destination, 
they  Avere  found  to  be  utterly  ruined  by  damp.  Here  it  is 
clear  that  the  moisture  must  have  been  cither  in  the  films 
themselves,  the  parcelling  papers,  or  the  pasteboard  boxes, 
and,  further,  that  it  had  no  opportunity  whatever  of  escaping. 
It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  the  manufacturers,  in  each 
instance,  imagined  that  the  plates  Avere  thoroughly  dry  before, 
they  Avere  packed. 

There  is  very  little  doubt  that  much  of  the  deterioration  in 
dry  plates  by  keeping  is  due  to  the  films  being  in  a  more  or 
less  hygroscopic  condition  at  the  time  the  plates  are  packed, 
and  this  will  fully  account  for  some  batches,  by  the  same' 
makers,  keeping  so  much  better  than  others.  It  goes  Avithouti 
saying  that  Avhen  plates  are  packed  in  the  usual  Avay  if  they  con 
tain  even  a  trace  of  moisture  it  has  little  chance  of  escaping 
aftenvards,  and  the  more  care  exercised  in  the  packing  the  les; 
will  be  that  chance’. 

As  Ave  have  said  before,  the  question  of  keeping  gelatinel 
plates  is  an  important  one  both  to  the  consumer  and  the: 
manufacturer.  We  shall  therefore  like  to  have  the  experience 
of  some  of  our  readers  as  to  the  conditions  under  Avhich  they 
have  found  the  plates  to  keep  the  longest  and  deteriorate  the 
quickest. 

- ♦ - - 

The  solubility  of  sulphite  of  soda  has  been  a  question  upon  which 
different  experimenters  have  obtained  contradictory  results.  Some 
months  ago  we  prepared  a  solution,  one  fluid  ouuce  of  which  con¬ 
tained  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  salt.  The  solution  Avas  assisted 
by  heat,  and  the  filtered  liquid  was  then  put  aside.  When  the  tem¬ 
perature  it  Avas  exposed  to  had  an  average  variation  of  from  40°  to 
55°  Fahr.,  we  discovered  that  after  a  time  crystallisation  took  place, 
although  the  liquid  had  remained  perfectly  quiescent.  As  the  salt 
Avas  commercially  “  pure  ”  there  are  here  fair  data  for  a  formula  for  a 
ready-made  developer  Avhich  will  not  alter  by  keeping. 


One  singular  property  of  sulphite  of  soda  upon  “pyro”  reactions  may 
be  noted  when  it  is  mixed  with  Avater,  when  pyro  in  solution,  slightly 
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discoloured,  is  used.  It  is  known  that  alkaline  solution  of  pyro  is 
darkened  by  the  presence  of  a  slight  trace  of  oxygen,  and  this  is  easily 
shown  when  well  or  river  water  is  added  to  such  solution  ;  the  dis¬ 
solved  oxygen  discolours  it.  But  when  an  alkaline  sulphite  is  present, 
as  in  a  developing  solution,  the  discolouration  rapidly  disappears,  and 
the  liquid  becomes  colourless,  and  this  fact  shows  that  the  sulphite 
must  of  necessity  be  credited  with  some  action  when  used  in  the 
developer,  though  there  are  some  who  assert  it  to  be  a  useless  encum¬ 
brance  of  a  developing  formula.  Such,  however,  is  not  our  own 
opinion.  It  is  true  that  the  function  of  preserving  the  stock  solution 
of  pyro  from  discolouration  when  it  is  kept  is  not  the  main  one,  for 
that  is  better  performed  by  a  minute  proportion  of  some  acid.  The 
true  use  of  sulphite  of  soda  is  to  keep  the  developer  from  rapidly  dis¬ 
colouring  when  in  use,  and  owing  to  that,  and  its  specific  action  upon 
the  film,  enabling'  a  negative  to  be  produced  which  exhibits  a  luminous 
amount  of  the  well-known  pyro  stain.  AYe  consider  that  if  it  were  of 
no  other  use  than  to  preserve  the  developer  from  so  rapidly  discolour¬ 
ing,  and  afterwards  frothing  so  readily,  its  use  would  be  of  distinct 
and  decided  advantage. 


AYe  were  recently  consulted  about  a  sample  of  sulphite  alleged  to  be 
pure,  but  which  we  were  assured  went  quite  white,  like  chalk,  when 
boiling  water  was  poured  upon  it.  AYe  pointed  out  that  this  par¬ 
ticular  action  was  a  well-known  characteristic  of  the  salt,  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  its  character  being  produced  at  a  temperature  below  boiling 
point,  although  the  salt  returns  to  its  original  condition  when  the 
temperature  falls  sufficiently. 


Most  photographic  studios  are  supplied  with  one  or  more  electric 
bells,  worked  usually  by  one  or  more  Leclanche  cells.  The  latter  are 
very  handy,  but  are  possessed  of  certain  inconveniences ;  thus,  unless 
hermetically  sealed,  the  liquid  evaporates  and  the  salt  “creeps”  over 
the  top  of  the  cell  and  down  its  outside,  frequently  destroving  the 
metallic  connexions  and  stopping  all  action  till  repairs  are  made. 
Many  cells  have  been  designed  to  supersede  this  particular  pattern, 
which  still  holds  its  own,  but  quite  recently  another  candidate  is  in 
the  field  which  promises  well.  In  it  the  zinc  electrode  is  simply 
packed  round  with  porous  material,  as,  for  example,  blotting  paper, 
and  the  usual  cell  of  manganese  is  replaced  by  one  containing  very 
small  pieces  of  granular  carbon  packed  into  a  common  canvas  bag 
round  a  carbon  rod.  Solution  of  common  salt  or  of  sal-ammoniac 
is  used,  and  it  is  stated  that  a  current  of  far  greater  strength  and 
duration  than  has  hitherto  been  obtained  will  be  given  by  this  new 
battery,  which  we  may  state  has  been  patented  in  this  country. 


Messrs.  Gony  &  Rigollet  have  devised  a  small  battery  of  peculiar 
construction  that  may  be  used  as  an  actinometer.  It  is  made  by 
heating  a  clean  plate  of  copper  over  a  Bunsen  burner  till  a  layer  of 
cuprous  oxide  forms ;  this  plate,  with  one  of  unaltered  copper,  forms 
the  battery.  A  galvanometer  is  introduced  into  the  circuit  and  the 
battery  then  exposed.  The  effect  is  instantaneous  and  disappears 
when  the  light  is  cut  off.  Diffused  daylight  produces  an  alteration 
of  several  hundredths  of  a  volt,  direct  sunlight  an  alteration  of  at 
least  a  tenth  of  a  volt.  It  is  stated  that  with  a  Thompson  galvano¬ 
meter  it  is  possible  to  recognise  the  effect  of  a  candle  flame  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  several  yards.  There  would  appear  _to  be  here  the  germs 
of  a  practically  useful  instrument. 


In  lectures  or  public  disquisitions  upon  photography  a  few  well-con¬ 
ducted  and  effective  experiments  will  often  go  further  than  a  refined 
and  well-thought-out  discourse.  The  inexpensive  flash  light  has 
often  played  its  part  in  this  connexion,  but  there  recently  appeared  in 
a  foreign  chemical  journal  a  description  of  a  lecture  experiment 
which  should  be  even  more  effective  than  the  now  ordinary  magnesium 
flash  light,  and  in  all  probability  quite  as  useful  for  photographic 
effects.  A  small  heap  of  finely  powdered  chlorate  of  potash  is  sup¬ 
ported  on  a  piece  of  filter  paper  on  a  tripod,  and  is  then  saturated 
with  a  solution  of  phosphorus  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  As  soon  as 
tbe  latter  evaporates  the  mass  explodes,  it  is  stated,  with  a  loud 


report  and  clouds  of  smoke.  Of  course  the  loud  report  is  objection¬ 
able,  but  the  light  from  burning. phosphorus  in  oxvg.-n  already  well 
known  for  its  intense  brilliancy,  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  same  brilliancy  would  be  obtainable  when  concentrated 
oxygen  in  the  form  of  chlorate  of  potash  was  employed. 


It  would  of  course  he  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  fum  burnt 

phosphorus  if  any  large  quantity  were  used,  and,  further,  the  g 
care  should  be  taken  with  its  solution  in  the  bi-ulphide.  |  ;  ;  . 

tion  it  is  which,  when  poured  upon  any  inflammable  material,  causes 
it  instantly  to  burst  into  combustion  as  soon  as  the  solvent  has 
evaporated.  Thus  it  would  be  dangerous  even  when  spilt  upon  tbe 
floor.  If  a  carpet  were  there  its  ignition  would  be  the  r*-ult ;  if  ban 
boards,  there  would  he  the  chance  of  accidental  combustion  of  any 
object  resting  upon  them. 


VVe  have  heard  less  of  the  flash  light  of  late,  very  possibly  owing  to 
the  long  days,  and  as  winter  approaches  the  subject  will  no  d  >ubt 
crop  up  again.  AYe  hear  little  of  the  use  of  chlorate  of  potash  with 
it,  yet  our  own  experience  has  been  most  favourable,  and  its  simplicity 
and  general  availability  point  it  out  as  desirable  if  its  empl 
should  give  results  equal  to  those  obtained  with  the  use  of  gun  cotton, 

-  - 4* - - 

GLASGOW.— IY. 

^The  Apparatus  at  the  Exhibitiox. 

(l)i/  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

It  is  so  very  seldom  that  one  meets  with  an  exhibit  from  Ross  &  Co., 
of  112,  New  Bond-street,  London,  at  any  of  the  numerous  exhibitions 
devoted  to  photographic  appliances  and  results,  that  1  devoted  some 
time  to  such  an  examination  as  could  be  made  through  tin*  plato 
glass  of  their  well-appointed  case.  To  say  that  its  inspection  causes 
one  to  exercise  an  abnormal ’degree  of  mental  force  to  avoid  a  decided 
breach  of  tbe  tenth  of  the  Mosaic  Commandments  is  only  to  c  inf 683 
that  one  is  merely  human.  Such  photographic  lenses  and  apparatus  ! 
such  microscope  stands!  such  telescopes,  polarising  appliances,  and 
other  optical  things!  These  make  a  rich  feast  for  a  scientific  epicure. 

In  photographic  lenses  this  firm  exhibit  largely  of  their  various 
productions,  including  a  complete  series  of  their  view  and  portrait 
lenses,  portable  and  rapid  symmetrical,  universals,  carte  and  cabinet 
lenses.  Portable  folding  cameras  with  the  most  recent  improvements, 
roller  slides,  chemical  cases,  camera  stands,  and  shutters,  are  also 
included  in  the  strictly  photographic  department  of  their  exhibit. 

I  have  mentioned  microscope  stands.  There  are  some  exquisite 
complete  stands  on  the  Jackson  model,  with  Zentmayer's  swinging 
tailpiece  arrangement  and  the  most  recent  and  improved  forma  of 
fine  adjustment,  together  with  full  sets  of  apparatus;  instruments 
suited  for  the  highest  class  of  investigation,  for  ordinary  demon-tra- 
tion,  the  detection  of  adulteration,  students’  purposes,  or  for  amuse¬ 
ment.  I  observed,  notably,  the  new  AYenham  radial  microscop  • 
stand,  devised  specially  for  obtaining  the  maximum  range  of  oblique 
illumination  in  all  directions. 

There  is  also  a  fine  selection  of  naval  telescopes,  as  used  in  the 
navies  of  the  world,  and  a  remarkable  new  telescope  constructed  on 
an  entirely  new  principle,  giving  high  or  low  power  at  will  without 
necessitating  any  alteration  in  the  focussing  adjustment. 

George  Alason  A:  Co.,  Sauchiehall-street,  Glasgow,  make  a  larg.* 
display.  In  one  form  or  another  I  found  here  represented  most  of 
the  new  introductions  and  inventions  pertaining  to  photography ; 
cameras  from  the  largest  sizes  down  to  the  button-hole  detective,  and 
for  studio  work  their  own  automatic  stand,  now  so  well  known  in 
the  trade;  lenses  by  all  the  popular  makers,  and  tripod  stands  in  two, 
three,  and  four  folds;  burnishers  in  steel  and  uickel,  with  the  latest 
improvements  in  movements,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  polish 
with  the  least  labour. 

Alauy  of  the  best  shutters  ave  ou  view  here,  aud  finders  and  view 
meters  of  the  latest  construction.  In  washing  machines,  amongst  a 
considerable  variety,  I  noted  the  “  Godstone,'  the  u  England,  and  the 
“  Jeffries.” 
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Vignette  printing  frames  and  vignettes  in  zinc,  paper,  glass,  wax 
paper  and  wood,  and  quite  a  collection  of  the  photographic  literature 
of  the  time  is  shown,  both  English  and  American. 

They  also  show  in  their  optical  department  a  new  biunial  lantern 
of  their  own  manufacture,  in  which  the  jets  are  supported  by  a  novel 
arrangement  of  sliding  tubes,  which  is  more  rigid  and  allows  of  more 
accurate  adjustment  than  the  usual  sliding-tray  form,  and  as  the  tube 
does  not  interfere  with  the  ventilation,  the  lantern  is  kept  much 
cooler.  The  packing  is  also  arranged  to  form  a  convenient  stand  for 
exhibition  purposes. 

Some  good  work  in  microscopes  at  moderate  prices  is  also  shown. 
I  noted  one  specially — the  Excelsior  Binocular — a  full-sized  micro¬ 
scope  fitted  with  fine  adjustments,  rotating  mechanical  stage,  and  a 
sub-stage  with  rack  ;  it  is  fitted  with  one-inch  and  quarter-inch  object 
glasses,  and  gives  a  magnifying  power  of  GO  and  3G0  diameters. 

Perken,  Son,  &  Rayment,  Hatton-garden,  London,  also  exhibit 
largely.  Cameras  of  all  sizes  are  represented,  the  attention  of  the 
spectator  being  immediately  arrested  by  a  large  one  for  plates  twenty- 
four  inches  square,  and  which  appears  to  be  constructed  with  a  due 
regard  to  efficiency  and  the  extreme  of  rigidity.  All  the  necessary 
motions  of  lateral  and  vertical  swing  are  obtained  without  difficulty. 
The  focussing  extension  is  five  feet.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
decided  advantage,  as  its  great  length  of  adjustment  permits  the  use 
of  lenses  of  long  foci  to  obtain  the  large-sized  pictures  so  popular  at 
present.  Other  cameras  of  smaller  dimensions,  but  possessing  similar 
characteristics,  are  also  exhibited  by  this  firm.  One  after  the  Kinnear 
type,  but  possessing  certain  important  improvements  upon  it,  and 
known  as  the  “  Rayment  ”  camera,  is  deservedly  popular.  The  ready 
means  of  reversing  the  focussing  screen  from  the  horizontal  to  the 
vertical  and  vice  versa,  the  convenient  arrangement  for  swinging  the 
back,  and  a  variety  of  other  movements,  including  a  double  length  of 
focussing,  render  this  an  admirable  instrument.  The  “Optimus” 
long-extension  camera,  which,  although  of  different  shape,  embraces 
the  same  motions  as  the  Rayment,  renders  this  an  equally  con¬ 
venient  camera.  But  these  are  the  aristocrats  of  Cameradom,  and  I 
was  pleased  to  find  that  instruments  well  suited  for  those  of  less  preten¬ 
tious  demands,  arising  from  purses  not  too  plethoric,  are  also  included 
in  this  exhibit.  Enlarging  apparatus  of  various  sizes  are  shown,  with 
condensers  to  suit  plates  from  the  smallest  size  up  to  twelve  inches. 

Of  lenses  of  the  class  and  bearing  the  well-known  “  Optimus” 
trade  mark,  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  eveiy  kind.  Also 
shutters,  instantaneous  and  others,  including  among  others  the  in¬ 
genious  little  “  Plunge,”  which  I  know  has  been  eulogised  editorially 
in  these  pages.  Dark-room  lamps,  for  candle,  oil,  or  gas,  are  found  in 
this  large  exhibit,  together  with  changing  and  developing  tents,  pro¬ 
jecting  lanterns  in  mahogany  and  Russian  iron,  and  numerous  other 
things  of  which  I  have  failed  to  make  note. 

The  exhibit  of  McGhie  &  Bolton,  West  Nile-street,  Glasgow,  is 
comprehensive.  It  embraces  lenses  of  every  class  in  portrait,  rec¬ 
tilinear,  single,  hemisphere,  and  others,  by  various  makers  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  with  and  without  Iris  diaphragms.  Here  are 
also  zinc  vignettes,  tripod  stands,  camera  cases  in  leather  and  other 
materials  ;  washing  appliances,  lanterns  both  for  dark  rooms,  en¬ 
larging,  and  projecting ;  condensers  up  to  eight  inches,  and  cameras 
of  various  sorts  and  classes  of  the  newest  and  most  approved  forms, 
including  their  own  special  half -plate,  American,  Parisian,  Rajr- 
ment’s,  detectives,  secret,  and  instantographs,  some  having  roll 
holders,  others  the  usual  double  dark  slides. 

Of  shutters  there  are  a  diversity,  including  “  Phantom,”  “  Perfec¬ 
tion,”  Bilcliffe’s  “  Drop,”  Newman’s,  Sands  &  Hunter’s,  Place’s,  and 
half  a  dozen  others.  Armstrong’s  flash  light,  Anderson’s  trays,  glass 
and  ebonite  trays,  and  draining  racks  of  several  makes,  are  also 
exhibited.  Burnishers,  dark-room,  magnesium,  and  other  lamps,  are 
to"  be  found  here ;  also  focussing  eyepieces  of  various  forms  and  view 
finders  of  different  makes. 

The  exhibits  of  Mawson  &  Swan,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  appear  to 
be  confined  to  balances  and  appliances  for  assayers  and  analysts, 
including  weights  of  precision  and  other  things  specially  interesting 

to  the  physicist. 

The  contribution  of  W.  Ilume,  of  Edinburgh,  admirable  as  it  is  in 
other  respects,  contains  little  of  a  photographic  nature,  being  mainly 
confined  to  instruments  for  the  use  of  the  physicist. 


The  Albion  Albumenising  Company,  Glasgow,  exhibit  quite  a 
number  of  cameras,  lenses,  stands,  and  other  apparatus,  and  make  a  I 
praiseworthj'  show. 

F.  W.  Verel  &  Co.,  Cathcart,  near  Glasgow,  are  not  large  ex¬ 
hibitors,  but  noticeable  among  what  they  do  show  is  commendable 
work  in  the  form  of  pictures  taken  on  plates  of  their  manufacture— 
the  only  way,  I  take  it,  by  which  the  merits  of  plates  can  be  shown. 

James  Brown,  Glasgow,  exhibits  optical  instruments,  included 
amongst  which  are  lanterns  and  photographic  apparatus  to  a  limited 
extent. 

There  is  a  fair  show  of  physical  apparatus  by  other  local  makers, 
but  I  believe  I  have  in  the  foregoing  included  most,  if  not  all,  that 
bear  any  relation  to  photography. 

. . -  - 

GELATINO-BROMIDE  VERSUS  WET  COLLODION  FOR 
LANTERN  TRANSPARENCIES. 

XII. 

In  the  few  practical  articles  which  I  have  written  on  the  above 
subject,’ I  have  hitherto  merely  dealt  with  the  production  of  lantern 
transparencies  by  reduction  in  the  camera,  and  doubtless  those  of  my 
readers  who  have  followed  my  remarks  will  have  noticed  that  I  have 
a  strong  partiality  for  the  production  of  slides  by  this  method,  as 
against  the  more  simple  way  of  making  a  transparency  by  contact 
printing.  I  am  aware,  however,  that  among  the  large  body  of 
amateurs,  the  majority  of  those  who  from  time  to  time  do  a  little  of 
this  work  prefer  adopting  the  easy  method  of  contact  printing.  And, 
again,  there  are  a  great  many  who  intentionally  provide  themselves 
with  small-sized  outfits,  such  as  3.}  x  3£  square,  also  quarter-plate 
cameras,  that  they  may  specially  produce  negatives  of  a  size  suitable 
for  contact  printing.  To  such  the  simple  means  of  producing  a  slide 
by  contact  with  a  gelatine  dry  plate  is  undoubtedly  a  strongly 
attractive  method,  and  from  among  such  but  few  could  bo  found  who 
would  care  to  alter  their  style  of  working.  An  operator,  however, 
who  makes  his  slides  by  reduction  through  the  camera  has  au 
enormous  advantage  over  one  who  simply  prints  by  contact.  How¬ 
ever,  need  a  contact  printer  discard  or  cry  down  collodion  ?  I  think 
not.  Just  let  us  see  what  can  be  done  in  this  line  by  any  one  who 
keeps  a  silver  bath  regularly  at  hand  in  his  dark  room. 

As  a  rule,  amateurs  generally  take  fits  and  starts  at  this  sort  of 
work,  and  hence  it  is  that  gelatine  is  so  nice  and  handy.  Quite  true. 
But  were  those  who  know  nothing  by  experience  of  the  working  of  a 
silver  bath  once  to  realise  what  can  be  done  in  many  little  ways  with 
its  aid,  I  feel  certain  the  number  of  amateur  collodion  workers  would 
enormously  increase.  In  the  case  of  a  party  who  has  provided  him¬ 
self  with  negatives  of  a  size  suitable  for  contact  printing,  just  let  me 
point  out  how  a  silver  bath  may  be  utilised  to  provide  a  stock  of 
what  I  may  term  bath  plates,  wet  in  so  far  that  a  plate  is  coated 
with  collodion,  sensitised  in  the  silver  bath,  quickly  dried,  and  then 
exposed  in  contact.  Armed  with  a  stock  of  glass  that  has  received  a 
substratum  of  gelatine,  and  provided  with  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath 
that  is  in  good  working  order,  let  us  see  how  pleasantly  a  winter’s 
evening  may  b9  spent  in  the  production  of  a  few  lantern  trans¬ 
parencies  by  contact. 

A  plate  is  taken  from  the  grooved  box,  coated  with  collodion,  and 
lowered  gently  into  the  silver  bath.  When  sensitised,  it  is  taken  out 
and  well  washed  under  the  tap  with  clean  water.  It  is  then  placed 
in  a  bath  of  acidulated  water,  again  rinsed  under  the  tap,  coated 
with  a  preservative,  dried,  exposed,  and  developed.  The  acid  bath  I 
make  strong  with  acetic  acid,  and  place  it  in  a  clean  flat  porcelain 
dish  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cover  the  plate.  When  the  plate  is 
rinsed  under  the  tap  it  is  placed  in  the  acid  bath  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  again  washed  under  the  tap.  It  is  then  ready  to  receive  its 
coating  of  preservative,  and  this  is  so  easily  done  that  it  need  frighten 
no  one.  From  time  to  time  many  different  kinds  of  preservatives 
have  been  recommended  for  dry  collodion  plates.  Some  have  advo¬ 
cated  beer,  others  albumen;  some,  again,  have  a  strong  partiality  for 
tannin,  See.  But  in  this  case  I  am  going  to  recommend  an  article 
that  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  household,  and  one  that  is  easily 
made  and  applied.  I  have  tried  a  good  many  preservatives  from  first 
to  last,  and  have  found  none  to  work  better  than  a  simple  infusion  of 
ground  coffee.  To  make  such,  let  an  operator  take  about  a  dessert¬ 
spoonful,  and  pour  over  the  same  a  large  teacupful  of  boiling  water. 
After  a  good  stirring  set  this  aside  to  cool,  say  for  about  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  This  must  then  be  well  filtered  till  the  infusion  runs 
through  sparklingly  bright. 
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This  infusion  of  coffee  is  a  capital  preservative  for  collodion  plates, 
and  will  give  a  very  pleasing  tone  to  the  transparency.  The  preserva¬ 
tive  is  merely  flooded  over  the  face  of  the  plate,  care  being  taken  to 
flow  it  evenly  over  the  whole  surface ;  this  done  the  plates  are  ready 
to  be  dried  by  heat.  Now  don’t  let  my  amateur  friends  who  have 
had  some  experience  of  drying  a  gelatine  plate  imagine  that  a  collo¬ 
dion  plate  entails  the  same  amount  of  worry  and  bother,  and  that 
anything  very  special  in  the  way  of  drying  boxes  or  closets,  through 
which  a  constant  current  of  air  is  to  be  circulated,  is  necessary  All 
this  is  most  necessary  in  the  case  of  gelatine,  but  with  collodion 
there  are  many  little  homely  contrivances  which  the  ingenious  mind 
may  bring  into  play  to  dry  a  collodion  plate. 

For  many  years  I  dried  plates  and  did  good  work  with  the  aid  of  a 
couple  of  smoothing  irons,  or,  as  some  people  call  them,  flatirons. 
A  clean  piece  of  paper  is  spread  out,  and  the  irons,  being  heated, 

,  are  stood  up  on  end,  round  which  the  plates  are  piled  till  they  are  dry. 
It  does  not  take  very  long  for  an  operator  to  coat  and  dry,  say,  half  a 
dozen  plates,  and  I  have  found  these  smoothing  irons  to  do  the  job 
nicely.  More  recently,  however,  I  have  used  what  some  term  a  iiot 
plate,  biit  I  call  it  a  flat  hot-water  bottle.  I  got  a  tinsmith  to 
make  a  flat  tin  bottle,  86  x  15  x  2  inches  deep,  into  the  end  of  which 
is  soldered  a  screw  mouthpiece  just  the  same  as  is  used  on  a  drinking 
flask,  and  when  I  am  going  in  for  the  production  of  a  few  bath  plates 
I  get  the  cook  to  fill  my  can  with  boiling  water  and  bring  it  into  my 
dark  room.  Over  this  I  lay  a  sheet  of  brown  paper,  and  as  the 
slides  are  flooded  with  the  preservative  I  simply  place  them  on  the 
top  of  the  hot  tin  bottle.  A  very  short  time  suffices  for  the  drying, 
when  they  are  ready  for  exposure  in  contact.  A  little  practice  will 
enable  any  one  to  sensitise  in  his  silver  bath  and  produce  a  few  dry 
collodion  plates  with  great  ease,  certainty,  and  speed.  One  thing  I 
would  recommend  a  beginner  at  this  work  to  bear  in  mind  is,  that 
when  working  with  collodion  a  much  brighter  light  is  permitted  in 
the  developing  room  than  would  be  the  case  were  he  working  gela¬ 
tine  dry  plates.  Have  plenty  of  light  shielded  with  canary  fabric:  in 
my  developing  room  I  can  easily  see  to  read  a  newspaper.  This  will 
remove  the  dread  many  have  of  a  dark  room. 

When  the  plates  are  quite  dry  they  are  placed  on  the  negative  in  a 
printing  frame  that  has  a  deeper  rebate  than  usual,  and  are  then 
exposed  to  a  gas  jet  or  lamp.  It  may  seem  superfluous  to  refer  to 
such  a  trivial  matter  as  exposure,  still  even  in  this  there  is  a  right  and 
a  wrong  way  of  going  about  the  work,  and  it  is  best  to  do  it  right. 
If  the  exposure  is  to  be  made  to  a  gas  jet,  let  the  flat  side  of  the 
burner  be  turned  to  the  negative,  and  before  exposing  get  a  sheet  of 
ground-glass  sufficiently  large  to  cover  over  the  fronts  of  the  printing 
frame ;  this  done,  such  plates  as  are  prepared  in  the  above-described 
manner  when  being  printed  with  a  negative  of  medium  density  and 
held  at  a  distance  of  about  eight  inches  from  the  gas  jet  will  require 
an  exposure  of  about  forty  seconds.  The  interposition  of  the  ground- 
glass  adds  slightly  to  the  time  of  exposure,  but  is  very  useful  in 
diffusing  the  light,  thereby  giving  a  more  equal  illumination  to  the 
picture. 

Notwithstanding  that  in  contact  printing  there  is  not  the  same 
latitude  given  to  an  operator  as  is  the  case  when  printing  through  the 
camera,  still  a  good  deal  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  dodging.  And 
now  just  a  hint  or  two  as  to  a  few  simple  means  of  dodging  the 
printing  of  an  unequal  negative.  Seldom  or  ever  will  a  negative  bo 
found,  that  would  not  in  some  way  or  other  be  the  better  for  a  little 
help  somewhere,  such  as  printing  up  and  shielding  off  thin  and  dense 
parts,  and  even  when  such  is  being  printed  in  seconds  instead  of 
hours,  as  would  be  the  case  in  silver  printing,  a  good  deal  may  be 
done  if  gone  about  properly.  I  will  now  describe  a  method  that 
,  has  been  most  successful  in  my  hands,  and  one  that  I  have  never 
seen  described  by  others  when  doing  transparency  work  by  con¬ 
tact. 

When  I  come  across  a  negative  that  is  unequal  and  wants  more 
printing  up  in  some  parts  than  others,  I  take  my  glaziei’’s  diamond 
and  cut  a  piece  of  ground-glass  to  the  exact  size  of  the  negative,  and 
then  with  a  little  marine  glue  I  dab  the  edges  of  the  two  glasses  so 
that  they  are  firmly  bound  together,  the  rough  surface  of  the  ground- 
?lass  being  outside.  The  two  glasses  are  then  placed  on  my  re¬ 
touching  desk,  and  the  parts  that  require  most  printing  are  carefully 
painted  over  with  a  camel’s-hair  brush  dipped  in  olive  oil.  Much 
may  also  be  done  in  this  way  by  keeping  back  places  that  print  too 
U'apidly.  In  this  case  I  make  a  very  weak  solution  of  turmeric,  and 
paint  over  the  parts  that  print  too  rapidly.  A  clever  operator  can 
greatly  improve  matters  at  this  stage  by  a  little  judicious  dodging, 
working  on  the  lines  I  have  laid  down. 

After  the  plates  are  exposed  they  are  ready  for  development. 

The  following  works  very  well,  and  will  yield  a  tone  that  is  very 
ileasing : — 


0*1 


A. 


Pyrogallic  acid  .  80  grains. 

Citric  acid  . JO  „ 

W  ater .  IQ  ounces. 

B. 

Nitrate  of  silver .  80  grain-. 

Water .  1  ounce. 


The  development  is  best  done  in  glass  tray-,  and  a  wffiwonl  quantity 
of  developer  is  required  to  cover  t lie  plate.  Before  applying  the 
developer  the  plate  must  be  well  washed  under  the  tap  to  n 
preservative;  this  done,  to  each  ounce  of  A  used  odd  a  few  drops  of  B 
just  at  the  time  of  development,  and  carry  it  on  till  proper  density  is 
obtained.  It  is  well  not  to  add  too  much  of  the  silver  solution  at  the 
beginning. 

Fix  in  hypo  and  wash  well.  This  done  a  transparency  of  greet 
beauty  will  be  the  result,  and  one  that  needs  no  after  toning. 

T.  N.  Abmstbong. 


ROYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY'S  EXHIBITION. 

( From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  opening  of  the  above  Society's  Fifty-sixth  Annual  Exhibition  took 
place  on  Tuesday  last,  September  11,  at  the  Polytechnic  Hall,  Falmouth, 
Lord  Robartes,  the  President,  gave  the  presidential  address,  followed  by 
speeches  from  Lord  St.  Levan,  Colonel  Tremaine,  Ac. 

The  platform  was  quite  full,  and  there  was  a  very  large  attendance  of 
visitors.  On  the  platform  were  Lord  Robartes,  Lord  and  Lady  St.  Levan, 
Colonel  Tremaine,  Captain  Williams,  Capt;  in  St.  Aubyn,  Sir  G.  W. 
Rashleigh,  Rev.  W.  Rogers,  Rev.  J.  Bull ;  Messrs.  Mackenzie,  T.  Webber, 
Wilson  Fox,  H.  Tilly,  C.  Anderton,  W.  Came,  J.  Lanyon,  W.  Brooks, 
R.  N.  Worth,  F.G.S.,  E.  Ivitto  (Secretary),  Arc. 

The  President  mentioned  the  chief  exhibits  in  the  various  sections.  In 
the  Photographic  Section  he  mentioned  the  successful  exhibitors,  viz. 
Messrs.  Byrne,  Werner,  Winter,  Lafayette,  Edwards,  Gridley,  Ac.,  and 
also  called  attention  to  an  electric  alarm  clock,  made  by  Mr.  Perron  at 
Truro,  by  means  of  which  exposures  of  long  duration,  from  minutes  to 
hours,  and  other  photographic  time  operations,  can  be  accurately  timed  ; 
and  when  the  time  is  up,  an  electric  bell  is  rung,  which  saves  the  bother 
of  perpetually  looking  at  the  clock.  Although  not  judged  in  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Section,  the  Electric  Section  gave  it  an  award  of  first  bronze  medal. 

This  (Friday)  evening,  September  14,  the  drawing  of  the  Art  Union 
takes  place.  The  winning  numbers  will  be  published  in  next  week's 
issue  of  this  Journal.  On  September  20,  Mr.  Brooks  will  give  a  lantern 
entertainment  in  the  Large  Hall  on  “  Windsor  Castle.''  On  the  following 
niglit  he  will  give  “  Haddon  Hall,  Canterbury,  and  Exeter  Cathedral,"  Ac. 
The  lectures  will  be  given  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Peasgood. 

PuoTooRArmc  Department. 

Judges'  Report. 

The  Judges  in  this  department  have  very  great  pleasure  in  congratulating 
tlie  Society  on  the  marked  improvement  that  takes  place  from  year  to 
year,  showing  that  great  interest  is  evinced  by  the  photographic  fraternity 
generally.  All  the  departments  are  well  represented  in  tins  section,  both 
professional  and  amateur.  In  tlie  professional  portrait  section  there 
are  some  wonderfully  fine  examples  of  the  largest  direct  work  that  lias 
ever  been  done  by  gentlemen  who  have  been  frequent  exhibitors  at  tlie 
Society’s  exhibitions,  viz.,  Messrs.  Byrne,  Lafayette,  Winter,  and  Werner, 
whose  works  claim  special  attention.  Mr.  Byrne's  scries  of  home  portr.v.:-. 
i.e.,  portraits  taken  at  the  sitters’  private  residences  in  ordinary  rooms, 
have  a  far  more  natural  effect  than  portraits  taken  in  the  studio. 
The  direct  (large)  portraits  are  far  more  perfect  than  the  specimens  of 
former  years,  in  the  days  of  wet-plate  photography.  There  are  some  very 
fine  examples  of  interiors,  Mr.  F.  W.  Edwards,  of  Feckham.  London,  being 
specially  noticeable.  To  meet  the  coming  taste  for  platinum  printing 
the  Society  was  induced  to  offer  a  medal,  and  the  judges  are  pleased  to 
see  that  it  has  been  so  well  responded  to,  especially  in  Mr.  Edwards’s  ex¬ 
hibits.  Most  of  his  pictures  are  of  large  size.  Both  negatives  and  prints 
are  by  the  same  artist,  and  show  great  variety  in  the  choice  of  subject. 
Instantaneous  photography  is  well  represented.  Most  noticeable  are  tlie 
works  of  Mr.  Byrne,  of  Richmond,  for  his  street  scenes  near  Westminster 
Abbey  of  the  Jubilee  processions  of  Her  Majesty  of  last  year,  and  also 
some  pictures  of  the  Grand  National  Hunt  Meeting  of  1888  at  Sandown, 
showing  horses  in  rapid  motion.  Mr.  Symonds,  of  Portsmouth,  has  some 
examples  of  yacht  racing.  There  are  some  very  fine  landscapes,  both  by 
professionals  and  amateurs,  well  worthy  of  notice,  and  also  some  clever  sea¬ 
scapes.  During  the  past  year  a  great  many  portraits  have  been  taken  by 
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the  magnesium  flash  light,  and  several  examples  of  the  results  in  this 
direction  are  exhibited,  which  are  interesting.  Some  very  fine  enlarge¬ 
ments  of  bromide  paper  are  shown.  There  are  some  very  clever  genre 
pictures  exhibited  by  well-known  artists.  As  regards  transparency  work, 
there  is  little  or  nothing  shown  this  year.  The  Photographic  Appliance 
Section  has  only  a  few  exhibits  of  cheap  manufacture,  about  which  very 
little  can  be  said.  On  the  whole,  the  judges  consider  it  a  very  successful 
Exhibition,  and  fully  representing  the  present  status  of  photography  in 
every  way.  During  the  past  year  there  have  been  many  important  ex¬ 
hibitions  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  they  have  not  been  in  any¬ 
way  prejudicial  to  this  Exhibition,  but  have  been  the  means  of  artists 
producing  many  of  the  important  works  exhibited. 

Professional  Section.— To  Mr.  W.  J.  Byrne,  of  Richmond,  for  his  frame 
(No.  650)  of  instantaneous  pictures,  taken  at  Westminster  during  the 
Jubilee  of  1887,  of  the  Royal  procession,  a  first  silver  medal  has  been 
awarded.  In  the  opinion  of  the  judges  they  are  the  finest  specimens  of 
instantaneous  photography  they  have  ever  seen.  The  detail  in  the  foliage 
of  the  trees  is  marvellous,  the  pictures  being  on  12  x  10  plates.  The 
same  exhibitor  also  contributes  some  very  fine  direct  portraits  of  large 
size,  in  his  well-known  style.  Among  examples  of  his  home  portraits  (i.e., 
portraits  of  the  subjects  taken  at  their  own  residences,  which  tend 
to  give  a  more  natural  and  pleasing  result)  are  noticeable  in  this 
frame  the  portraits  of  the  Queen  and  also  Frederick  III.,  the  late  Em¬ 
peror  of  Germany,  which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  This  series  receives 
honourable  mention.  Messrs.  Werner  &  Son  contribute  some  very  fine 
specimens  of  their  well-known  work,  the  best  of  which  are  two  portraits  of 
the  Duchess  of  Leinster.  There  is  also  another  picture  (a  small  one)  of 
her  Grace  and  her  infant  son,  the  Marquis  of  Kildare,  which  is  well 
worthy  of  attention.  They  also  send  an  enlargement  on  bromide  paper 
(660),  La  Belle  Jardiniere.  To  this  has  been  awarded  a  first  bronze  medal. 
Mr.  Hendrey  sends  an  instantaneous  picture,  a  very  creditable  production 
(No.  654),  being  a  snow  scene. 

G.  Renwick  is  represented  by  an  amusing  picture,  Shine  yer  Boots — a 
shoeblack  soliciting  custom  of  a  man  with  a  wooden  leg.— Mr.  W.  W. 
Winter,  of  Derby,  who  has  been  a  very  successful  exhibitor,  takes  a  first 
silver  medal  for  No.  663,  as  the  best  portrait  in  the  Exhibition  of  A  Lady. 
It  is  printed  in  platinum,  a  direct  picture  of  large  size.  It  is  graceful  in 
pose,  being  at  the  same  time  soft,  delicate,  and  brilliant.  The  same 
gentleman  has  several  other  works  of  a  very  high  order,  one  being  his 
well-known  picture  My  Mammy ,  and  another  Does  Granny  like  Butter  l 

Mr.  C.  E.  Wyrall  sends  three  pictures  of  the  genre  type — Caught  Napping , 
Tired  Out ,  and  another. — Mr.  James  Lafayette,  of  Dublin,  sends  two 
very  large  direct  pictures  of  the  highest  technical  excellence,  being  the 
largest  probably  that  have  ever  been  exhibited.  To  Hide  and  Seek  the 
Society’s  first  silver  medal  has  been  awarded — a  very  difficult  subject. 
The  other — Fishing — two  little  children,  one  of  whom  is  fishing  with  a 
rod  and  line  in  a  glass  globe  of  gold  fish,  the  other  looking  on. — Mr. 
Friese  Green  is  represented  by  some  clever  little  sketches,  some  taken  by 
the  flash  light,  which  are  interesting. — Mr.  John  Patteson  Gibson  sends 
some  very  artistic  pictures  of  small  size,  which  are  little  gems  in  their 
way.— David  Hedges  &  Sons  have  four  frames  of  animals,  which  show 
careful  manipulation,  and  are  no  doubt  very  interesting  to  the  owners  of 
the  animals,  which  are  mostly  horses.— Mr.  Ralph  W.  Robinson,  of  Red 
Hill,  sends  some  small  pictures  of  the  genre  order.  Each  one  tells  its 
own  tale  ;  the  most  striking  is  In  Disgrace. — Mr.  J.  Milman  Brown,  for 
his  charming  landscape  (701) — Dunnoes  Head — carries  off  the  chief  award 
this  year  for  landscapes.  It  is  on  a  15  x  12  plate.  It  is  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  his  work,  perfect  in  every  detail,  the  distance  and  foreground 
being  well  rendered,  and  is  very  artistic.  He  has  also  several  other  pic¬ 
tures  well  worthy  of  attention. — Henry  Ashdown  contributes  two  frames 
of  panel  portraits,  printed  in  platinotype,  which  are  very  effective.— Mr. 
Harry  Symonds,  of  Portsmouth,  sends  a  frame  of  Yacht  Racing  Studies. 
His  work  is  well  known,  and  is  very  perfect  in  its  way. — Mr.  F.  M. 
Braund,  formerly  of  Camborne,  sends  one  picture — Umbrellas  to  Mend — 
which  is  a  very  clever  production. — E.  Kay  &  Son  are  represented  by  several 
contributions,  viz.  instantaneous  pictures,  opals,  enlargements,  &c.  Their 
enlargement — Pony  and  Trap — is  highly  commended.  The  same  gentle¬ 
men  also  send  two  transparencies  for  window  decoration,  which  are  very 
cold  in  tone. 

Messrs.  Beer  &  Sons  send  two  interiors,  which  show  careful  work. — 
Mr.  W.  C.  Auckorn  has  two  clever  little  pictures — When  you  and  1  iverc 
Young  and  Auld  Grannie's  Leather  Pouch.  They  are  very  amusing. 

Adam  Distin  sends  one  picture  of  the  same  order  as  the  last  exhibitor. 
The  judges  have  seen  other  works  of  his  which  they  have  liked  better. — 
Mr.  F.  Whaley  forwards  two  pictures :  Your  turn  next,  sir l  a  composi¬ 
tion  picture — the  interior  of  a  barber’s  shop,  with  customers  waiting. 
The  whole  is  well  studied,  and  is  highly  commended  by  the  judges.  His 
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other  work  is  a  clown  putting  on  the  finishing  touch  of  paint  to  his  face 
in  front  of  a  looking-glass.  This  is  also  very  good. 

The  Society  was  induced  this  year  to  offer  a  special  award  for  the  best 
series  of  not  less  than  six  platinum  pictures.  Mr.  F.  W.  Edwards,  of 
Peckham,  London,  is  the  successful  competitor.  The  work  he  sends  is  of 
large  size  and  of  a  very  varied  character.  The  panels  of  Tinworth  are 
printed  in  sepia,  and  are  very  effective.  The  reredos  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  is  a  fine  piece  of  work,  and  so  also  is  the  engine  for  an  Italian 
ironclad  taken  in  the  engineers’  shop.  He  has  been  awarded  a  second 
silver  medal. 

Mr.  Parry  is  well  represented  by  some  very  careful  work — river,  and 
instantaneous  pictures  of  war  ships.  He  also  has  a  very  fine  interior — 
Jesmond  Towers — which  receives  a  first  bronze  medal. — Messrs.  W.  H. 
Geddes  <fc  Son  send  two  pictures  which  are  a  little  too  hard,  which  is  their 
only  fault ;  the  subjects  are  good. — Mr.  F.  W.  Morgan  sends  several 
frames  of  small  pictures  vignetted,  which  show  careful  manipulation. — 
Mr.  Rainger  sends  a  specimen  of  his  photogravure,  but  without  any 
further  information. 

Amateur  Section. — In  this  section  Mr.  Horace  W.  Gridley,  of  New  York, 
has  been  awarded  the  chief  medal  for  his  landscape  studies  about  Cairo. 
They  are  printed  in  platinum,  and  are  very  unlike  the  pictures  of  this 
part  that  are  generally  seen.  These  are  perfect  in  every  possible  way, 
and  are  of  the  highest  possible  order.  The  first  bronze  medal  has  been 
awarded  him. — 781,  a  frame  of  studies  by  S.  G.  W.  Roscoc,  which  are 
well  rendered  and  effective. — Mr.  H.  T.  Houghton  also  sends  careful  little 
studies,  well  worthy  of  inspection. 

Miss  Emily  Kirby  sends,  some  fairly  good  pictures  taken  in  an  ordinary 
room,  which  are  a  little  too  hard. — Miss  E.  D.  Anderson  receives  a  second 
bronze  medal  for  a  frame  of  portrait  studies  (791)  taken  in  an  ordinary 
room. — Mr.  A.  A.  Carnell  shows  a  frame  of  landscape  studies,  which  are 
very  good,  and  also  a  picture  taken  by  moonlight  (one  hour  exposure), 
which  is  of  interest. — Dr.  Alabone’s  exhibits  are  very  varied.  To  his 
picture  (instantaneous)  High  Jump  a  first  bronze  medal  has  been  awarded, 
which  is  a  very  difficult  subject.  He  sends  also  several  sporting  scenes. 
The  two  pictures,  The  Poachers,  are  well  conceived,  but  have  been  a  trifle 
under  exposed,  otherwise  they  would  have  been  perfect.  The  Rev.  H.  B. 
Hare  also  received  a  first  bronze  medal  for  The  Interior  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Frome,  which  is  a  capital  example  of  this  gentleman’s  work.  He 
has  several  other  meritorious  works  in  his  well-known  style. — Mr.  A.  G. 
Tagleffern  sends  three  pictures,  not  up  to  his  usual  standard. — H.  H. 
Williams  shows  two  pictures  which  are  very  humorous — Spring  Cleaning 
and  Love  Making. — Mr.  George  Davidson  is  well  represented,  his  frame 
of  seascapes  being  the  best.  His  cottage  studies  are  very  artistic,  and 
show  good  taste  in  selection  and  treatment,  which  are  highly  commended. 

Photographic  Appliances. — This  department  is  very  slight.  Mr.  Under¬ 
wood  shows  some  cameras  and  stands  without  any  special  novelty. — There 
is  also  a  double  back  by  Mr.  F.  Green  for  holding  a  number  of  plates,  which 
is  too  cumbersome  to  be  of  any  service,  and  also  a  mirror  focussing  arrange¬ 
ment,  which  is  old. — Although  not  in  this  department,  but  in  the  electric, 
Mr.  Perron,  of  Truro,  exhibits  a  clock  for  timing  exposures,  which  can 
be  set  for  any  period,  minutes  or  hours,  and  when  the  time  has  expired 
an  electric  bell  rings.  It  is  a  very  simple  arrangement,  and  will  commend 
itself  to  photographers^  for  which  he  receives  a  first  bronze  medal. 

- ♦ - 

MECHANICAL  INTENSIFICATION  OF  NEGATIVES. 

In  this  connexion,  perhaps,  a  better  way  than  that  of  Mr.  Brooks,  if 
it  was  not  his,  was  noticed,  but  not  fully  explained,  in  this  Joctixal 
a  good  many  years  ago,  as  hailing  from  Panada.  I  have  practised  the 
idea  in  various  ways,  and  found  the  results,  more  especially  in  copying  j 
from  pictures,  extremely  valuable. 

The  use  of  a  paper  negative,  however  thin  or  fine,  as  a  material  for 
a  second  negative  to  be  attached  to  the  first,  will  be  found  to 
be  practically  impossible.  The  paper,  in  the  course  of  washing, 
fixing,  Sec.,  invariably  changes  in  size,  and  principally  in  one 
direction  only.  This  is  as  true  of  hand-made  as  of  machine-made 
papers,  though  much  more  in  the  case  of  the  latter  than  the  former; 
the  paper  elongates  in  the  direction  of  its  greatest  length,  and  on 
attempting  to  fit  a  print  to  a  negative,  on  looking  through  it  this  will 
be  seen  at  once.  A  paper  negative  made  from  a  print  intensifies  the 
difficulty.  It  will  be  found  that  the  lines  do  not  register.  A  film 
negative  is  the  only  method  of  overcoming  the  expansion,  and  in 
some  cases  contraction  of  the  textile  material ;  for  paper  is  practi¬ 
cally  felt,  the  fibres  change  places  and  seek  new  conditions,  and  so 
alter  the  shape  or  size  of  the  sheet. 

I  have  seen  one  of  the  engravings  from  Bore’s  large  pictures 
expand  fully  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  the  length,  bringing  to  light 
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creases  which  had  been  hidden  by  the  heavy  pressure  of  the  printing 
and  almost  spoiling  an  impression  of  the  highest  class. 

With  a  film  negative  this  does  not  occur  if  the  mounting  and 
mountant  be  carefully  attended  to,  nor  does  it  occur  in  the  use  of  a 
second  negative  on  _  very  thin  plate  glass  attached  to  the  first,  the 
latter  method  requiring  more  careful  printing,  but  producing  very 
perfect  results.  The  most  exact  register  is  got  if  the  negative  be  not 
too  large  by  contact  printing  on  a  plate  prepared  for  stripping,  but  if 
it  be  too  large  for  this  the  copying  camera  will  do  all  that  is  necessary 
with  care  and  attention.  "\y.  II.  I). 


REPRODUCTION  OF  NEGATIVES. 

It  very  often  happens  that  just  the  very  negative  one  wants  for  a 
special  occasion  or  print  is  either  broken  or  mislaid,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  serenely  unruffled  temper  of  the  possessor,  more 
especially  if  it  happens  to  be  a  favourite  one  or  if  a  copy  is  wanted 
as  a  great  favour.  It  is  not  always  convenient  to  copy  a  print,  sup¬ 
posing  you  have  one  from  a  broken  or  cracked  negative,  and  every  one 
is  the  possessor  of  a  copying  camera,  even  of  the  simplest  kind,  so  that 
an  easy  way,  if  it  be  an  old  or  an  odd  one,  of  reproducing  a  negative 
from  a  print  without  a  camera  may  prove  useful  to  many  who  have 
not  all  the  appliances  at  hand  to  do  this  in  the  orthodox  improved 
manner. 

The  print  must  be  an  unmounted  one,  or  be  dismounted,  after  which 
it  must  be  passed  through  a  rolling  press  on  a  steel  plate,  taking 
great  care  that  it  does  not  cockle,  wrinkle,  or  crease  in  the  process.  It 
may  then  be  gone  over  and  touched  up  and  made  as  perfect  as 
possible.  For  the  negative  getapiece,if  possible,  of  the  thin  albumenised 
paper,  called  long  ago  negative  paper,  but  if  that  cannot  be  got  easily 
use  the  ordinary  Saxe  or  Rives  paper,  the  latter  by  preference.  Pre¬ 
pare  it  by  silvering  on  a  strong  bath,  say  of,  at  least,  sixty  grains 
uitrate  of  silver  to  one  ounce  of  distilled  water,  the  usual  printing  bath 
in  fact.  When  dry  pass  it  through  the  rolling  press  in  a  similar  way 
to  the  print,  and  give  it  as  much  pressure  as  can  be  given,  and  be  es¬ 
pecially  careful  that  no  flaw  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  paper  after 
it  has  been  pressed,  which  latter  operation,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
must  be  done  in  the  shade  or  under  yellow  light. 

The  printing  frame  must  have  a  plate  glass,  and  of  a  size  larger 
than  the  size  of  the  print  operated  upon.  Then  place  the  print  with 
the  paper  side  to  the  glass,  the  printed  side  towards  the  operator, 
then  place  the  newly  prepared  paper,  which  must  of  course  be  dryr, 
jn  the  face  of  the  print,  close  the  frame,  and  see  that  the  contact 
between  the  two  paper  surfaces  is  perfect,  and  put  as  much  pressure 
)n  as  the  frame  will  admit  of.  Print  in  the  usual  manner  through 
he  back  of  the  print.  The  time  will  necessarily  be'ionger  than  witli  a 
negative,  or  rather  with  most  negatives.  Get  a  good,  rich,  deep  print, 
>vhich  will  be  negative  from  the  positive  print,  and  if  the  instructions 
ire  attended  to  the  negative  will  be  as  sharp  as  a  film  or  glass  negative, 
he  two  smooth  glazed  surfaces  being  in  intimate — I  had  almost  said 
optical — contact. 

To  finish  and  complete  the  operation,  wash  in  a  flat  tray,  as  if  a 
onnt  in  three  or  four  changes  of  water,  and  do  not  tone  the  negative. 
Ihe  rich  brown  colour  of  the  silver  is  not  only  quite  sufficient,  but 
ar  better  for  printing  from  than  if  it  be  toned.  Fix  in  a  strong  new 
oath  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  when  thoroughly  fixed  wash  in 
he  usual  way,  and  dry  between  sheets  of  blotting  paper  kept  flat. 
In  all  the  operations  be  very  careful  to  allow  no  fold,  crack,  or  im- 
oerfection  to  appear  on  the  resulting  negative,  as  they  show  in  every 
orint  taken  from  it  afterwards.  If  the  negative  is  not  quite  satis- 
actory  it  can  now  be  touched  up,  worked  upon,  or  improved  to  any 
bxtent.  After  being  quite  finished,  it  is  well  to  pass  it  again 
lirough  the  press,  with  the  same  precautions  as  before,  and  then 
iroceed.  to  render  it  more  transparent,  durable,  and  useful,  by 
varnishing.  To  do  this  properly  it  will  be  necessary  to  prepare  the 
’arnish  some  hours  before  it  is  wanted.  Take  any  clear,  transparent, 
legative  spirit  varnish — the  less  colour  it  has  the  better  ;  see  that  it  is 
lot  too  thick,  and  add  in  the  proportion  of  three  drops  of  castor  oil  to 
he  ounce  of  varnish  ;  give  it  a  thorough  good  shake  to  mix  the  oil 
md  varnish,  together — this  confers  toughness  and  elasticity  to  the 
arnish  which  is  invaluable  for  paper.  To  varnish  the  negative, 
dace  the  albumen  side  down  on  a  glass,  and  either  with  a  flat  camel- 
iair  brush,  or  by  pouring  over  it,  saturate  the  paper  side  of  the 
legative. first ;  rapidly  dry  without  cockling  and  coat  the  albumenised 
me,  which  takes  less  care,  being  more  resistant  to  the  penetrating 
action  of  the  varnish.  When  about  dry,  place  it  in  a  book  of  clean 
;lazed  or  writing  paper  (not  printed  or  printing)  with  a  weight  upon 
,keeP  it  perfectly  flat,  and  allow  it  to  dry  thoroughly,  when  it 
vill  be  ready  for  use. 


If  the  thin  negative  paper  has  been  taken,  it  mav  be  printed  from 
either  side  with  indifference,  the  grain  of  the  paper'being  hardly  dis¬ 
tinguishable,  and  for  single  transfer  carbon  work  does  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  well  as  a  transferred  negative  with  all  its  attendant  risks  not 
only  of  lemoval  but  in  handling,  the  thin  paper  being  much  easier 
manipulated. 

.  Again,  where  large  numbers  of  copies  are  wanted,  and  we  have  not 
either  any  means  of  mechanical  reproduction  or  the  speed  of  the  method 
by  which  the  beautiful  Almanac  (1888)  prints  of  tin-  Tkittie  Yacht 
were  produced,  any  number  of  paper  negatives  can  be  done  in  this 
way.  Indeed,  I  have  been  informed,  that  only  bv  this  or  a  similar 
process  was  it  found  possible  to  produce  the  extraordinarv  number  of 
prints  required  of  popular  persons  or  ceremonials,  and,  *in  addition, 
that  they  were  handier  and  better  than  glass  copied  negttit 

The  principle,  however,  can  be  carried  much  further, ^and  has  been 
so:  thus,  if  the  original  print  has  no  specific  value  after  touching  it 
up  and  finishing  it,  it  should  be  varnished  and  rendered  fmtftfff  nt 
as  the  paper  negative  has  been  described,  and  it  mav  be  used  as  a 
chichc  for  new  dry-plate  negatives,  the  only  difficulty  here  being  one 
of  exposure:  but  that  being  arrived  at  the  result  is  perfect,  the 
glazed,  smooth  surface  of  the  albumen  comes  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  sensitive  film,  the  light  in  passing  through  paper  is  delayed  only, 
not  in  any  way  destroyed  ;  as  there  is  no  diffusion  of  light* between 
the  two  surfaces,  the  sharpness  must  be  at  least  as  perfect  as  the 
albumenised  print,  which  is  not  always  so  in  a  copy  taken  in  the 
camera,  and,  of  course,  exactly  the  same  size,  without  calculation  or 
trouble. 

If  this  resurrection  of  an  old  idea  proves  of  any  use  to  the  now 
very  numerous  class  of  amateurs,  it  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  of 
writing  it.  ”  'tr  TT  ^ 
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SUGGESTIONS  ON  PRINTING. 


Blending  Plain  Skies. — Frequently  a  negative  is  one  of  the  thin  kind, 
which  will  give  a  pretty  good  print,  except  that  the  sky  will  be  a  little 
dark ;  or  it  may  be  desirable  for  effect  to  have  the  sky  blend  off  from  a 
tint  at  the  horizon  to  almost  white  paper  at  the  top  of  the  print,  or  to 
have  one  portion  lighter  than  another.  This  may  be  managed  in  various 
ways. 

First,  a  very  simple  method  is  to  place  the  frame  in  a  position  where 
it  will  receive  diffused  light  only.  Then,  having  a  piece  of  cardboard 
large  enough  to  protect  the  parts  desired,  cut  its  edge  to  conform  some¬ 
what  to  the  horizon,  unless  it  be  nearly  straight,  and  with  mucilage 
attach  cotton  batting  along  the  edge  of  the  card,  and  pull  it  out  into  thin 
shreds  to  gradually  blend  the  edge  of  the  card.  The  card  may  then  be 
laid  flat  upon  the  printing  frame,  the  cotton  doing  all  the  blending  ;  or  it 
may  be  laid  at  an  angle,  the  edge  with  the  cotton  being  raised  more  or 
less  to  allow  a  little  light  to  pass  under. 

When  in  a  hurry  one  can  print  in  the  sun,  and  blend  by  moving  the 
cardboard  constantly.  If  it  is  allowed  to  remain  still  for  an  instant,  an 
edge  will  be  the  result.  It  will  be  found  very  convenient  to  keep  several 
cardboards  about,  with  their  cotton  batting  attachment,  the  edges  of  the 
cards  differing  in  outline  so  as  to  fit  different  subjects. 

Second,  much  of  the  same  result  may  be  obtained  with  tissue  paper. 
Sometimes  a  piece  is  pasted  over  the  part  of  the  frame  to  be  shaded,  its 
edge  torn  roughly  and  irregularly  by  wetting  the  fingers  and  pulling  out 
bits.  Then,  with  a  little  vaseline  or  other  oil,  oil  the  paper  from  the 
edge  back  a  half  inch  more  or  less,  being  careful  to  make  the  paper  most 
transparent  at  the  extreme  edge.  Often  another  narrower  piece  of  tissue 
paper  is  put  over  this,  extending  a  shorter  distance  towards  the  horizon  ; 
and  still  a  third  may  be  added,  if  necessary.  If  the  negative  is  quite  thin, 
put  tissue  paper  all  over  the  frame  before  putting  the  other  pieces  on. 

Printing-in  Clouds. — When  printing-in  clouds,  it  is  necessary  to  haTe 
the  sky  of  the  print  nearly,  or  quite,  unacted  upon  by  the  light,  which  is 
the  case  only  when  a  strong  negative  is  used,  or  the  sky  protected  in  some 
manner  while  the  rest  is  printing.  Sometimes  the  sky,  if  thin,  is  stopped 
out  with  Gihon’s  opaque,  or  other  water  colour.  It  takes  a  very  delicate 
hand  and  considerable  patience  when  the  horizon  is  at  all  irregular ;  and 
when,  as  in  some  marines,  vessels  are  shown  with  spars  and  rigging 
extending  up  across  the  sky,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  stop  out  around 
them.  It  can  be  done  only  on  the  film  side,  and  is  very  troublesome 

One  of  the  most  successful  ways  of  managing  such  cases  is  to  coat  the 
film  side  with  a  matt  or  benzole  varnish  having  a  fine  grain,  yet  with  a 
sufficient  tooth  to  take  a  very  soft  lead  pencil.  The  fine  work  can  be 
done  more  easily  with  the  pencil  than  with  the  brush,  the  latter  being 
used  after  the  delicate  parts  about  the  horizon,  or  objects  extending 
above,  have  been  finished.  My  experience  has  been,  however,  that  in 
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nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  cardboard  cut  to  conform  more  or  less  nearly  to 
the  line  of  the  horizon,  with  the  cotton  batting  on  its  edge,  could  best  be 
used  to  protect  the  upper  portion,  and  blend  gradually  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  sky.  Always  keep  it  in  motion  to  get  the  best  effect. 

When  the  print  is  all  done  except  the  sky,  take  it  out  of  the  frame  and 
select  a  suitable  cloud  negative.  This  is  a  very  important  matter.  Many 
cloud  negatives  might  be  lighted  from  quite  a  different  direction  than  the 
picture.  To  bring  the  two  together  in  the  same  print  would  make  a  com¬ 
bination  ridiculous  to  the  thoughtful  observer. 

Again,  the  clouds  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  picture  in  other 
respects.  One  should  have  quite  a  stock  of  cloud  negatives,  six  to  a  dozen, 
to  suit  all  occasions. 

It  is  best  to  have  the  cloud  negative  of  a  larger  size  than  the  print,  if 
possible ;  that  is,  an  8  x  10  for  5  x  8  prints.  The  part  most  suitable 
can  then  be  used.  A  printing  frame  larger  than  the  cloud  negative  is 
also  an  advantage.  I  use  a  10  x  12  frame  for  8  x  10  cloud  negatives, 
and  4x5  to  8  x  10  prints,  putting  in  a  plain  glass  on  which  the  nega¬ 
tive  rests. 

Place  a  piece  of  yellow  post-office  paper,  or  other  paper  of  a  yellowish 
or  reddish  tint,  over  the  print,  and  hold  it  up  between  the  eye  and  weak 
diffused  light.  The  horizon  line  can  be  seen  through  the  yellow  paper  ; 
trace  it  hastily  with  a  pencil,  then  cut  out  the  yellow  paper,  notching  the 
horizon  edge  irregularly  with  scissors,  or  by  tearing.  It  may  be  best  to 
use  two  or  more  thicknesses,  as  the  object  is  to  protect  the  lower  portion 
of  the  print,  keeping  high  lights  pure  while  it  is  again  exposed  to  print  in 
the  clouds.  Adjust  the  print  on  the  most  suitable  part  of  the  cloud  nega¬ 
tive,  with  yellow  paper  protector  in  proper  position.  Then,  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  precaution,  fasten  upon  the  front  of  the  printing  frame  with  thumb 
tacks  a  piece  of  cardboard  with  cotton  batting  along  the  edge,  covering 
the  lower  portion  of  the  print.  Pull  out  the  batting  so  as  to  blend  nicely 
with  the  sky.  If  skilfully  managed,  the  batting  itself  will  often  give 
a  good  cloud  effect.  Usually  it  will  be  better  to  keep  the  cardboard 
moving. 

If  there  is  a  boat  with  sails  extending  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  picture, 
the  cardboard  can  be  cut  to  conform  to  the  shape,  and  the  batting  can  be 
so  managed  as  to  prevent  any  hard  edges  or  sudden  changes.  Often  the 
masts  and  rigging  of  boats  at  anchor  extend  nearly  across  the  sky,  and 
one  is  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  stop  them  out,  or  to  print  around  them 
when  putting  in  clouds.  Don’t  do  either,  but  print  right  over  them.  They 
are  dark  already,  and  the  clouds  will  not  make  them  perceptibly  darker. 

Flashing. — A  negative  will  sometimes  have  too  strong  contrasts,  and 
the  lights  will  be  chalky.  The  print  can  be  improved  in  some  cases  by 
flashing ;  that  is,  after  taking  it  from  the  frame,  expose  it  for  a  moment  or 
two  to  diffused  light.  Again,  good  effects  can  frequently  be  obtained  by 
reducing  the  extent  of  high  light,  making  a  focus  or  central  spot  to 
balance  some  part  in  shade.  Tack  the  print  to  a  board  ;  prepare  a  piece 
of  card  of  the  right  shape  to  protect  the  light  desired  ;  fix  cotton  on  its 
edges  ;  then  expose  print  to  diffused  light  for  a  few  moments,  keeping 
the  card  in  motion.  A  perfectly  flat  white  sky  can  be  nicely  graded  from 
light  on  the  horizon  to  a  proper  grey  above  in  this  manner. 

Columbus,  Ohio.  Walter  S.  Goodnough. 

— American  Annual  of  Photography. 

- - * - - - - 

THE  CAMERA  IN  AMERICA. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  mention  of  the  amateur  photographer  will  arouse 
in  many  minds  revengeful  and  unchristian  feelings,  prompted  by 
recollections  of  outrages  suffered  in  the  past  at  his  hands.  And  yet  the 
disease  that  produces  him  has  never  raged  severely  in  this  country  ;  it  is 
endemic  among  us,  but  only  in  a  very  mild  form.  The  worst  that  the 
average  memory  will  indignantly  recall  against  him,  will  be  the  ghastly 
and  libellous  caricatures  which  he  has  from  time  to  time  offered  as  fair 
likenesses  of  the  features  of  some  too  yielding  friend,  whom  he  has 
induced  to  trust  himself  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  camera.  But  in 
America  the  plague  is  just  now  raging  furiously  and  disagreeably.  In 
drawing  rooms,  for  months  past,  the  craze  for  autographs  has  been  dis¬ 
placed  by  a  mania  for  photographs.  Cameras  have  been  as  common 
articles  of  furniture  as  pianos,  and  no  guest  who  had  not  already  been 
submitted  to  the  former  ubiquitous  instrument  was  permitted  to  depart 
until  it  had  added  a  more  or  less  counterfeit  presentment  of  his  features 
to  its  master’s  or  mistress’s  collection.  As  this  pretty  custom  lost 
novelty,  or,  perhaps,  as  a  stock  of  available  victims  decreased,  it  was 
superseded  by  the  more  exciting  practice  of  taking  snap  shots  at  one’s 
friends  with  an  “  instantaneous  camera,  and  fixing  them  for  ever  in 
some  amusing  attitude.  At  this  stage,  of  course,  the  instrument 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  practical  joker,  and  that  gentleman  added 
it  to  his  other  equipments  for  passing  the  holiday  hours  by  the  seaside, 
where  it  has  this  summer  been  working  deadly  havoc.  The  exquisite 


humour  of  securing  a  good  picture  of  a  couple  walking  about  with  arms 
about  each  other’s  waists  in  what  they  fondly  thought  was  a  solitary 
place,  or  even  of  transferring  an  embrace  or  a  kiss  to  the  tell-tale  paper, 
must  be  evident  to  everybody ;  and  when  we  add  that  these  amateur 
artists  have  often,  like  true  gentlemen  as  they  are,  been  known  to  exhibit 
such  triumphs  of  their  skill — and  in  some  cases  cheaper  and  meaner  on 
still — to  all  and  sundry,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  how  commend  able  the 
practice  is,  and  into  what  an  admirable  institution  it  has  been  developed. 
Unfortunately,  however,  Art  has  her  victims  no  less  than  war,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  husbands,  brothers,  or  other  relatives,  un¬ 
appreciative  and  outraged,  may  be  brutal  enough  to  reward  such  efforts 
with  a  good,  sound,  conscientious  horsewhipping. 

— Scottish  Leader. 

- + - 

ABSOLUTE  STANDARD  SENSITOMETEIt. 

Mr.  Newall  has  favoured  us  with  the  following  account  of  an  instrument 
he  has  devised  and  patented.  This  instrument  has  been  devised  for 
determining  the  sensitiveness  of  photographic  plates.  It  is  called  the 
“absolute  standard  sensitometcr  ”  because  it  does  not  rely  on  any 
arbitrary  tints  or  shades  but  is  dependent  solely  on  the  relation  of  time 
and  light. 

In  general  words  a  description  of  the  instrument  is  as  follows:— A 
quarter  plate  is  taken  and  placed  behind  an  opaque  screen,  through 
which  a  series  of  figures  from  one  to  fifty  are  cut.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  test  all  these  figures  are  covered  by  shutters.  In  connexion  with  the 
shutters  is  a  pendulum  beating  half  seconds,  and  between  the  two  a  train 
of  wheels  is  arranged  by  means  of  which  at  each  beat  of  the  pendulum 
one  of  the  shutters  is  raised  so  as  to  expose  one  of  the  series  of  figures. 
In  front  of  the  instrument  at  a  fixed  distance  is  placed  a  standard  light 
(the  usual  standard  candle  must  be  used  till  a  better  one  is  established.) 
Now  if  the  instrument  be  placed  in  a  dark  room,  a  plate  inserted,  the 
candle  lit,  and  then  the  pendulum  set  in  motion,  it  is  clear  that  by  the 
time  all  the  numbers  are  exposed  each  of  them  will  have  been  exposed 
for  a  gradually  decreasing  time  to  the  action  of  a  standard  light,  and  the 
more  sensitive  the  plates  the  lower  the  number  which  will  become  visible 
on  development.  Instead,  therefore,  of  any  arbitrary  valuations  of  the 
sensitiveness  of  plates,  they  can  henceforward  be  called  No.  1,  2,  3,  or  50, 
meaning  that  the  plate  when  exposed  in  such  a  sensitometer  as  here  des¬ 
cribed  will  give  a  developed  image  when  exposed  for  1,  2,  3,  or  50  half 
seconds  as  the  case  may  be,  and  then  developed  with  a  standard 
developer. 

- + - 

ART,  WITH  ITS  INCIDENTS  AND  BELONGINGS.* 

G.  Drawing  or  Design. 

Opie  remarks,  “  Of  the  several  branches  of  painting,  separately  con¬ 
sidered,  design  or  drawing  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important,  for  ou 
drawing  not  only  form,  but  action,  expression,  character,  beauty,  grace, 
and  greatness  chiefly  depend.  Colour  represents  nothing,  and  lights 
and  shadows  have  no  meaning  till  they  are  circumscribed  by  form. 
Drawing,  therefore,  is  evidently  the  foundation  and  first  element  of  the 
art,  without  which  all  the  others,  ideal  or  practical,  are  not  merely 
useless,  but  nonentities.”  H 

Fuseli  says,  “  By  the  word  design  I  mean  not  what  the  word  denotes 
in  a  general  sense — the  plan  of  a  ivhole,  but  what  it  means  in  its 
narrowest  and  most  specific  sense — the  drawing  of  the  figures  and  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  the  subject.  The  arts  of  design  have  been  so  named 
from  their  nearly  exclusive  power  of  representing  form.’' 

Barry  says,  “  Titian’s  style  of  drawing  is  not  remarkable  for  any 
excellence.  His  forms,  therefore,  though  well  enough  rendered,  are 
generally  imperfect.  He  was  scientific  and  ideal  only  in  his  colouring. 
Correggio’s  taste  in  drawing  was  very  ideal ;  but  as  his  ideas  were  noi 
always  well  and  solidly  founded,  his  trutn  of  drawing  is  often  in¬ 
correct  and  affected  from  overmuch  delicacy,  grace,  and  sentiment. 
The  Madonna  and  j\Iagdulen  are  both  exceedingly  beautiful,  are 
both  remarkable  for  delicacy  and  elegance,  and  the  beauty,  grace,  and 
interesting  sensibility  of  these  and  other  female  figures  of  Correggio 
strongly  show  how  short  Raffaelle  was  of  perfection  in  this  class  ot 
figures.  When  we  speak  of  the  superior  intelligence  of  design  in  the 
antique  statues,  we  mean  a  few  only.  The  torso  of  the  Belvidere  is,  as  to 
perfection,  really  unique.  There  is  nothing  that  can  be  put  into  the  same 
class  with  it.  The  Laocoon ,  the  Apollo,  the  Venus,  the  Fighting  Gladiatoi, 
the  Farnese  Hercules ,  and  a  few  others  come  next,  and  can  hardly  be 
overrated.” 

Annibale  Caracci  says,  “  First  make  a  good  outline,  and  then  wlratevei 
you  do  in  the  middle  it  must  be  a  good  picture.  In  all  the  various 
schools  and  academies  that  have  been  instituted  in  every  country  where 
painting  has  obtained  a  local  habitation,  what  has  invariably  been  then 
object?  Has  it  not  been  design  alone?  If  you  ask  them  what ^  ® 
first  requisite  in  a  painter  is,  will  they  not  answer,  Drawing?  VV  ia 
the  second  ?  Drawing !  What  the  third  ?  Drawing !  They  tell  you, 
indeed,  to  acquire  colouring,  chiaroscuro,  composition,  &c. ;  but  t  ey 

*  Continued  from  page  570. 
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insist  on  your  becoming  draughtsmen.  Both  Raffaelle  and  M.  Angelo, 
great  as  they  were  in  design,  fell  extremely  short  of  the  ancients — the 
former  in  elevation,  refinement,  and  precision — the  latter  in  variety, 
delicacy,  and  discrimination.  M.  Angelo  undoubtedly  stands  highest, 
but  Raffaelle  is  probably  the  safer  and  more  eligible  model  for  imitation. 
He,  therefore,  who  wishes  to  be  a  painter  or  a  poet,  must,  like  Imlac, 
enlarge  his  sphere  of  attention,  keep  his  fancy  ever  on  the  wing,  and 
overlook  no  kind  of  knowledge.” 

Says  Fuseli,  “  Rembrandt  was,  I  think,  a  genius  of  the  first  order  in 
whatever  relates  to  form.  In  spite  of  the  most  portentous  deformity,  and 
without  considering  the  spell  of  the  chiaroscuro,  such  were  his  powers  of 
nature,  such  the  grandeur,  pathos,  and  simplicity  of  his  composition, 
from  the  most  elevated  or  extensive  arrangement  to  the  homeliest  and 
meanest,  that  the  best  cultivated  eye,  the  purest  sensibility,  and  the 
most  refined  taste  dwell  upon  them  equally  enthralled.  [Shakespeare 
alone  excepted,  no  one  combined  with  so  much  transcendent,  so  many 
(in  all  other  men)  unpardonable  faults,  and  reconciled  us  to  them.  He 
possessed  the  full  empire  of  light  and  shade,  and  of  all  the  tints  floating 
between  them  ;  he  tinged  his  pencil,  with  equal  success,  in  the  cool  of 
dawn,  in  the  noontide  ray,  in  the  livid  flash,  in  evanescent  twilight,  and 
rendered  darkness  visible.” 

Howard  says,  “Beauty,  character,  grace,  and  grandeur,  expression, 
motion,  and  energy,  the  noblest  and  most  intellectual  qualities  of  the  art, 
all  depend  on  drawing,  which  deserves,  therefore,  to  be  the  determined 
aim  of  the  student’s  systematic  and  persevering  application.  He  must 
strenuously  labour  to  render  his  eye  mathematically  true,  and  his  hand 
firm,  prompt,  and  obedient,  that  he  may  transcribe  with  facility  and 
fidelity  all  the  appearances  of  his  model.  No  painter  proves  the  value 
of  style  by  its  absence  more  than  Rubens.  To  express  in  the  outward 
form  the  internal  workings  of  the  mind  of  man  is  the  legitimate  and 
principal  effort  of  the  painter ;  a  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  each  on  the 
other  should  be  his  constant  and  especial  aim.  Pamphilus  recommended 
to  his  scholars  the  study  of  arithmetic,  and  may  thereby  have  meant  to 
inculcate  the  science  of  proportion.  At  any  rate,  the  Greeks  must  have 
been  thoroughly  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  latter,  as  their  works 
abundantly  show.  The  relative  proportions  of  the  human  figure,  as 
adopted  by  the  ancients,  have  been  partly  preserved  by  Vitruvius,  and 
seem  to  be  founded  on  geometrical  principles.” 

Says  Haydon,  “  Poets  are  not  endured  if  their  grammar  is  bad,  or  their 
language  obscure,  or  their  versification  defective  ;  and  why  should  draw¬ 
ing,  form,  construction,  colour,  light  and  shadow,  and  surface,  the 
grammar  of  our  art,  on  the  same  principle,  be  excused  more  than  in  the 
poet?  It  is  to  the  Greeks  we  owe,  as  we  owe  everything  in  art,  the 
geometrical  principles  of  arranging  figures,  or  parts  taken  as  lines  in  the 
way  most  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  most  effective  in  telling  a  story  to  the 
understanding,  without  confusion,  distraction,  or  pain.” 

Beechey  says,  “  The  basis  of  all  superior  art  is  ability  in  drawing  the 
human  figure— in  other  words,  the  knowledge  of  its  anatomy.  The 
valuable  days  of  Reynolds’s  youth  passed  away  without  his  attaining 
this  most  essential  result  of  youthful  study.  But  when  the  power  of 
design  was  most  essential  to  his  object  he  acquired  it  in  an  admirable 
degree,  and  no  painter  ever  drew  the  head  with  more  taste  and  decision 
than  he.” 

Haydon  says,  “  Lawrence  drcio  better  than  Reynolds ;  but  Reynolds 
was  never  guilty  of  many  ignorances  of  composition  and  design,  of  which 
the  former  was  guilty  every  day.  In  invention  there  is  no  comparison. 
Reynolds  was  a  genius,  and  so  a  genius  in  colour  ;  whereas  Lawrence 
had  no  eye,  and  I  remember  but  one  head  by  him  of  exquisite  colour 
that  compares  with  Reynolds’s — a  head  of  Lord  Bathurst.  Gonsalvi, 
and  perhaps  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  may  be  added.” 

7.  Grace. 

Fuseli  says,  “By  grace  I  mean  that  artless  balance  of  motion  and 
repose  sprung  from  character,  founded  on  propriety,  which  neither  falls 
short  of  the  demands  nor  overleaps  the  modesty  of  nature.  Applied  to 
execution,  it  means  that  dexterous  power  which  hides  the  means  by 
which  it  was  attained,  the  difficulties  it  has  conquered.” 

Washington  Allston  remarks,  “It  is  needless  to  say  how  I  was  affected 
by  Raffaelle,  the  greatest  master  of  the  affections  in  our  art.  In  beauty 
he  has  often  been  surpassed,  but  in  grace,  the  native  grace  of  character, 
in  the  expression  of  intellect,  and,  above  all,  of  sanctitg,  he  has  no  equal. 
What  particularly  struck  me  in  his  works  was  the  genuine  life  that  seemed, 
without  impairing  the  distinctive  character,  to  pervade  them  all,  for  even 
his  humblest  figures  have  a  something  either  in  look,  air,  or  gesture,  akin 
to  the  venustas  [grace)  of  his  own  nature.  This  power  of  infusing  one’s 
own  life,  as  it  were,  into  that  which  is  feigned,  appears'  to  me  to  be  the 
prerogative  of  genius  solely.” 

Ruskin  says,  “  On  the  gentleness  and  decision  of  just  feeling  there 
follows  a  grace  of  action,  and  through  continuance  of  this  a  grace  of  form 
which  by  no  discipline  may  be  taught  or  attained.” 

8.  Repose. 

Ruskin  says,  “  There  is  probably  no  necessity  more  imperatively  felt 
by  the  artist,  no  test  more  unfailing  of  the  greatness  of  artistical  treat¬ 
ment,  than  that  of  the  appearance  of  repose ;  and  yet  there  is  no  quality 
whose  semblance  in  mere  matter  is  more  difficult  to  define  or  illustrate. 
As  opposed  to  passion,  changefulness,  or  laborious  exertion,  repose  s  the 


especial  and  separating  characteristic  of  the  eternal  mind  and  power;  it 
is  the  *  I  am '  of  the  Creator  opposed  to  the  ‘  I  become  ’  of  all  creatures  ; 
it  is  the  sign  alike  of  the  supreme  knowledge  which  is  incapable  of  Bur- 
prise,  the  supreme  power  which  is  incapable  of  labour,  the  supreme 
volition  which  is  incapable  of  change.  No  work  of  art  can  be  great 
without  repose,  and  all  art  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  appearance  of 
it.  It  is  the  most  unfailing  test  of  beauty,  whether  of  mutter  or  of 
motion  ;  nothing  can  be  ignoble  that  possesses  it,  nothing  right  that  lias 
it  not.” 

Michelet  says,  “  It  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  however  great 
may  be  the  charm  of  variety,  expression,  and  change  of  movement,  I 
is  still  a  deep  desire  in  the  eye  and  in  the  mind  for  repose.  A  face  always 
changing  in  expression  would  induce  a  feeling  in  the  spectator  far  less 
agreeable  than  even  the  monotony  and  lifelessness  of  unbroken  repose." 

— Camera  and  Pencil.  Marcos  A.  Root. 

( To  he  continued.) 


THE  KODAK. 

What,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  photographic,  is  the  Kodak,  an  1 
from  what  source  is  the  term  derived  ?  Failing  to  discover  it-  "ii_in 
in  either  the  dead  or  living  languages,  we  turn  from  those  of  tin-  pa-t 
and  the  present  to  that  of  the  future  and  conceive  it  to  he  a  technical 
term  in  Volapuk,  its  signification  being  a  small  and  easily  worked 
camera  of  the  genus  disguised.  The  Kodak  is  a  detective,  in  which 


are  comprised  several  features,  at  once  ingenious  and  useful,  con¬ 
ducive  to  obtaining  pictures  “on  the  sly."  Indeed,  a  gn  at  deal  of 
that  ingenuity  for  which  our  American  brethren  (the  Kodak  i>  a 
Transatlantic  emanation)  are  so  famous  has  been  imported  into  t L •  * 


construction  of  the  various  parts  of  this  instrument.  Externally  ,  it 
is  a  little  square,  leather-covered  case,  six  and  a  half  inches  long  by 
three  and  a  half  inches  square.  The  only  projections  are  a  folding- 
down  winged  nut  on  one  of  the  sides  and  a  small  button  on  another. 
This  latter,  however,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  a  projection,  as  it 
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only  stands  an  eighth  of  an  inch  above  the  level  and  can  be  pressed 
down  so  as  to  equal  it.  Externally,  it  is  a  camera  of  exceeding 
elegance. 

But  it  is  in  the  internal  arrangements  that  American  ingenuity  is 
se3n  in  its  most  pronounced  form.  A  roll  holder  of  a  compact  nature 
(shown  in  the  engraving  on  preceding  page)  occupies  the  rear  end 
which  contains  the  material  for  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  exposures, 
each  of  which  is  brought  in  succession  to  the  exposing  plane  by  the 
rotation  of  the  folded  winged  nut,  by  which  a  fresh  surface  is  exposed. 
This  is  an  operation  that  is  imperative  after  each  exposure. 

The  means  for  making  the  exposure  are  very  neat.  The  lens  is 
encased  in  a  species  of  cylinder,  which  rotates  around  it  in  the 
horizontal  direction,  and  in  this  there  are  openings  which,  when  the 
cylinder  is  at  repose,  stand  to  one  side  and  debar  the  passage  of  any 
light.  But  this  cylinder  is  geared  to  a  circular  running  spring  ratchet 
wheel,  which  is  wound  up  by  pulling  a  string  outside,  to  which  a 
metallic  bead  is  affixed.  Bv  this  act  of  pulling,  tension  is  put  upon 
the  internal  gear  to  the  extent  of  six  exposures ;  the  string  runs  back 
into  the  interior  when  released. 

The  dimensions  of  the  pictures  are  two  and  a  half  inches,  the 
shape  circular.  The  cut  gives  the  precise  size,  and  is  engraved  from 


•  a  negative  taken  in  the  Kodak.  The  lens  is  small,  rectilinear,  and  of 
short  focus,  rendering  everything  beyond  eight  or  ten  feet  sharp. 
The  little  instrument  is  destined  to  become  very  popular.  It  is 
invented  by  Mr.  Eastman,  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  is  manufactured 
and  sold  by  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Company,  Oxford-street, 
London. 

- ♦ - 

^foreign  ftotes  antr 

Uranium  Intensification — Simplified  Method  of  Engraving  upon  Stone 
— Husnik's  Leimtype — Coagulation  of  Albumenised  Surface  of 
Paper — Developer  for  G  el  at  ino-  Chloride  of  Silver  Paper — Amateur 
Society  at  Rome — Emulsion  Films  poured  upon  Cardboard. 

Herr  Vogel,  jun.,  writes  regarding  the  uranium  intensifier,  which 
we  owe  to  Selle  of  Potsdam,  that  it  is  easy  of  application  to  collodion 
plates,  while  its  employment  offers  certain  difficulties  with  gelatine 
plates.  These  difficulties  arise,  according  to  Dr.  Eder,  from  the 
surface  of  the  gelatine  film  being  much  hardened  by  the  red  prussiate 
of  potash  contained  in  the  developer,  and  the  solution  being  thus 
prevented  from  penetrating  as  far  into  the  film  as  the  image.  Herr 
Vogel  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  good  results  by  adding  acetic  acid 
to  the  intensifier.  He  gives  the  following  formula  : — 

.50  c.c.  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  red  prussiate  of  potash. 

50  ,,  „  „  nitrate  of  uranium. 

10  to  12  c.c.  of  crystallised  acetic  acid. 

The  well-wrashed  negative  is  placed  in  this  bath,  and  left  there  until 
the  desired  intensity  has  been  obtained  ;  then  it  is  washed  from  ten 
minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour :  if  washed  longer  the  intensity 
diminishes,  a  circumstance  of  which  one  may  take  advantage  when 


one  has  over-intensified  a  plate.  Another  formula  from  Dr.  Eder 
contains  nitrate  of  lead  instead  of  nitrate  of  uranium.  It  runs : — 

Nitrate  of  lead  .  4  grammes. 

Red  prussiate  of  potash . 

Water .  100  c.c. 

Crystalline  acetic  acid  .  10  to  12  „ 

In  this  bath  the  plates  assume  a  pale  greyish  tint,  which  may  be 
modified  in  several  ways.  Thus,  a  plate  with  half  tones  may  be 
dipped  into  a  bath  composed  of — 


Perchloride  of  iron  .  1  gramme. 

Water .  10  c.c. 


In  this  bath  the  plate  becomes  blue ;  it  is  tinted  brown  by  dipping 
into  weak  ammonia.  Great  vigour  may  be  imparted  to  negatives 
(such  as  engravings)  which  have  no  half  tones,  either  by  means  of 
permanganate  of  potassium,  or  of  bichromate  of  potassium  and  am¬ 
monia,  or  of  chloride  of  copper.  The  permanganate  gives  a  dark 
brown  tint,  the  bichromate  followed  by  ammonia  gives  an  orange 
tint,  and  the  chloride  of  copper  a  reddish  brown  tint. 


M.  Le  Breton’s  simplified  method  of  engraving  on  stone  and  copper 
plate  is  suitable  for  linear  drawings.  Trace  the  drawing  upon 
glazed  paper,  and  ink  this  paper  as  if  it  were  a  copper  plate.  Tull  a 
proof  upon  sized  colour,  and  transfer  to  stone  or  zinc.  To  prevent 
the  colour  from  refusing  to  adhere  to  the  gelatine  and  not  to  allow 
the  line  to  take  up  the  transfer  ink,  it  must  be  well  coated  with 
glycerine  and  well  wiped.  .  The  print  will  be  reversed.  In  some 
cases  that  does  not  matter,  but  in  others  it  may  be  inconvenient ;  a 
counter-proof  must  then  be  made,  which  will  not  diminish  the 
fineness  of  the  work.  The  very  delicate  AVaterhouse  process  is  only 
applicable  to  bitumen  of  Judaea  after  exposure,  while  in  the  La 
Breton  process  the  grain  is  produced  directly  on  the  negative  and 
thus  only  one  operation  is  required  for  lithography. 


Prof.  IIusnik,  of  Bohemia,  has  invented  a  new  collotype  process 
which  he  calls  Leimtype  (literally  glue-type  or  size-type),  in  which 
the  actual  printing  surface  is  a  sheet  of  gelatine  fixed  upon  a  zinc 
plate.  The  gelatine  is  chromated  and  exposed  to  daylight  under  a 
negative  taken  from  an  autotype,  a  line  engraving,  a  drawing,  or  a 
picture  with  a  reticulated  background.  The  gelatine  sheet  is  fixed 
upon  a  zinc  plate,  and  then  developed  cold  with  a  chemical  developer. 
The  development  -lasts  only  from  two  to  five  minutes,  after  which 
the  printing  plate  is  mounted  upon  wood,  and  is  ready  for  printing 
from.  The  prepation  of  the  gelatine,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  fixed 
to  the  zinc,  and  the  composition  of  the  developing  fluid,  constitute 
the  secrets  of  the  inventor,  and  are  only  imparted  to  licensees.  The 
process  is  said  to  require  little  or  no  technical  skill  to  work  when 
once  these  secrets  have  been  mastered. 


M.  A' allot  wished,  according  to  the  Bulletin  de  la  Socicte  Fran<;aise 
c le  Photographic,  to  coat  some  pictures  in  fatty  inks  with  albumen,  in 
order  to*  give  them  the  appearance  of  albumenised  pictures.  After 
album  enismg,  he  wished  to  coagulate  the  albumen.  He  tried  both 
absolute  alcohol  and  alcohol  of  40°  without  getting  any  satisfactory 
result,  but  he  attained  his  object  by  treating  the  albumenised 
pictures  with  a  mixture  of — 

Alcohol  of  40°  .  1  volume. 

Water  .  .  . .  1  » 


IIerr  Franz  Ress,  of  Freising,  sends  to  the  Archiv  the  following 
formula  for  a  developer  for  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  paper,  which  he 
says  is  suitable  for  all  tones : — 

Store  Solution. 

Oxalate  of  potassium .  10  grammes. 

Water .  1000  c.c. 

Shortly  before  developing,  weigh  out  dry  one  gramme  of  chemically 
pure  ferrous  sulphate  and  one^gramme  of  citric  acid,  and  add  to  100  c.c. 
of  the  store  solution.  AA  hen  they  are  completely  dissolved,  then  add 
ten  drops  of  a  one-to-twelve  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  duration  of  the  exposure  the  tone  becomes  a  brownish 
or  a  greyish  black  :  the  longer  the  exposure  the  warmer  the  tone. 
The  print  remains  in  the  fixing  bath  (hyposulphite  of  soda  with  alum) 
when  once  the  desired  tone  has  been  reached. 


The  photographic  amateurs  of  Rome  have  just  started  a  club 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Grand  Duke  Artalia  Antonio  Ruffo.  The 
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address  is.  “  Via  in  Lucina  10,”  and  the  name  of  the  Society  is  the 
“  Associazione  degli  Amatori  di  Fotografia  in  Roma.”  J 


The  Mittheilungen  has  received  from  Herr  Franz  Wilde,  of  Gbrlitz 
some  emulsion  dims  mounted  or  poured  upon  cardboard,  which  in  the 
hands  of  our  contemporary  gave  excellent  results.  The  pieces  of 
cardboard  were  placed  in  the  dark  slide  just  as  if  they  had  been  glass 
plates.  They  were  exposed  and  developed  as  usual,  except  that  the 
development  could,  of  course,  only  be  superintended  by  lookino-  down 
upon  the  film,  instead  of  looking  through  it.  Still,  the  results  were 
faultless.  Aftei  being  fixed,  washed,  and  dried,  the  film  was  coated 
with  leather  collodion  and  the  negative  stripped  off.  This  negative 
could  of  course  be  printed  from  either  side,  a  great  advantage  for 
lichtdruck.  The  lightness  and  unbreakableness  of  the  cardboard  are 
its  advantages,  as  compared  with  glass,  for  use  when  travelling. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  12,538. — “Improvements  in  Flexible  Photographic  Negatives  or  Pictures 
and  in  Apparatus  connected  therewith.”  J.  Fkeeman. — Dated  Avgust  31, 
1888. 

No.  12,573. — “  Improvements  in  the  Construction  of  Photographic  Cameras.” 
W.  Scorer.  — Dated  A  ugust  31,  1888. 

No.  12,707. — “An  Instantaneous  Shutter  for  Photographic  Apparatus.”  C. 
Bouckaert.  — Dated  September  3,  1888. 

No.  12,915.  —  “  Improvements  in  and  connected  with  Operating  Photographic 
Apparatus  by  Coin-liberated  Mechanism.”  T.  C.  Roussel,  and  A.  S.  Bull. — 
Dated  September  6,  1888. 

SPECIFICATIONS  PUBLISHED. 

1887. 

No.  10,711. — “Producing  Translucent  Pictures,  &c.”  W.  T.  J.  Paekes. — 
Price  6 d. 

No.  13,725. — “  Photographic  Emulsions.  ”  J.  W.  T.  Cadett. — Price  8d. 

1888. 

No.  907.— “Camera  Stands.”  F.  Barr  and  T.  P.  Watson.— Price  8 d. 


PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Improved  Method  of  Producing  Translucent  Pictures,  Designs, 
Lettering,  or  other  Matter. 

No.  10,711.  William  Theodore  Joseph  Parkes,  12,  Fleet-street,  and 
112,  Harold’s  Cross,  Dublin,  Ireland. — August  4,  1887. 

The  principle  of  the  invention  is  the  application  to  paper  or  other  similar 
materials  of  portions  of  pictures,  designs,  or  lettering,  &c.,  upon  one  side  (the 
obverse  side),  while  upon  the  reverse  side  is  coloured  a  second  portion  of  said 
pictures,  designs,  or  lettering,  which  being  held  up  between  the  spectator  and 
the  light,  the  effect  of  a  complete  picture,  design,  or  lettering,  &c.,  is  obtained. 

It  may  be  applied  largely  as  an  interesting  means  of  instruction  and 
amusement. 

For  example,  anatomical  sheets  may  have  the  various  parts  of  the  body 
shown  either  in  skeleton  or  dissected,  and  upon  holding  the  picture  to  the  light 
the  body  may  be  displayed  in  a  complete  and  natural  form,  thus  enabling  the 
student  at  a  glance  to  see  beneath  the  epidermis  the  positions  of  the  various 
bones,  muscles,  nerves,  &c.,  and  their  relation  to  the  whole  construction  of  the 
frame. 

The  letters  giving  either  the  names  of  the  subject  or  the  parts  may  also  be 
concealed,  and  shown  by  exposing  the  picture  to  the  light. 

In  the  same  way  children  might  be  more  easily  taught  lessons  of  various 
kinds,  such,  for  example,  as  the  value  of  numerals. 

The  words  “twice  1  are”  exposed  on  the  obverse  side,  which,  when  held  up 
to  the  light,  the  figure  2  would  be  made  manifest,  thereby  impressing  the 
answer  vividly  on  the  mind  of  the  learner. 

Hereby  is  also  opened  a  wide  field  for  the  fanciful  decoration  of  fans,  fire 
screens,  lamp  shades,  and  pictures  on  glass,  which,  when  lighted  at  night, 
would  have  a  different  effect  altogether  to  that  shown  in  the  daytime. 

It  offers  a  wide  and  novel  field  for  advertising.  Handbills  can  be  designed 
which  at  first  sight  are  a  species  of  puzzle,  but  which  when  held  up  to  the  light 
bring  out  the  full  lettering  and  design  in  bold  relief,  so  that  they  would  be 
1  more  likely  to  be  retained  by  the  recipients  as  curiosities. 

In  the  same  way  it  might  be  applied  to  Christmas  cards,  New  Year  and 
birthday  cards,  and  also  albums  of  contrasts. 

Landscapes  of  winter  scenery  would  change  to  summer,  a  daylight  scene  to 
moonlight  effect. 

In  birthday  cards  figures  could  be  changed  from  childhood  to  youth  or  youth 
to  old  age. 

For  lectures  or  pamphlets  on  morality  and  temperance,  portraits  can  be 
shown  of  persons  in  full  possession  of  health  and  beauty,  but  exposure  to  the 
light  would  discover  the  baneful  effects  of  a  life  of  intemperance  or  crime. 

The  above  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  fields  in  which  the  invention  can  be 
utilised,  but  the  scope  of  its  various  applications  is  practically  inexhaustible. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  my  said 
invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  declare  that 


fib# 


what  I  claim  is  : — The  novelty  of  inventing  a  method  by  which  designs  and 
pictures  can  be  produced  in  a  more  int<  m  for  the 

information  and  amusement. 

[We  publish  this  specification  because,  although  not  photographic  in 
it  contains  an  idea  capable  of  being  utilised  by  a  skilful  photographer.— Ed.] 

New  or  Improved  Means  for  Setting  or  Cooling  Photographk  Emui  sioxs 

on  Glass  or  other  Suitable  Materials  Used  a-  a  Supimrt  koh  Photo¬ 
graphic  Emulsions. 

No.  13,725.  James  William  Thomas  Cadett,  Greville  Works,  Ashtesd, 
Surrey.—  October  10,  1887. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  readily  and  effi 

graphic  emulsions,  when  placed  on  glass  or  other  - 

application  of  cold  water  in  jets  or  streams,  either  to  the  nn  lereid*  iol 

surfaces,  and  to  the  bands,  or  other  carrying  arranf 

surfaces  traved,  or  to  both,  whereby  I  ensure  the  proper  <  oolii  a  an  I  tting  f 

the  emulsion  or  emulsions. 

Hitherto  such  operat  ion  has  been  effected  by  the  passive  applh  gtfffn  of  odd 
water  to  the  bands  which  have  been  caused  to  pa*s  throi  a  <>f  cold 

water  placed  beneath  the  slab  or  table  of  a  photographic  <  : ; i 1 1 1  - : ■  ; . -  - •  *  ■. ;  i - 
table.  The  disadvantage  of  this  method,  however,  is  that  the 
water  taken  up  by  the  bands  in  passing  through  such  tank  is  inadequate  t 
sufficiently  lubricate  the  bands,  and  to  Chill  the  plates,  or  othei  ■ 
surfaces,  so  as  to  ensure  the  proper  cooling  and  setting  of  the  emnl 

This  disadvantage  I  effectually  obviate  by  my  invention,  whi< 
applying  cohl  water  to  the  underside  of  the  plates  or  other  surfaces,  which  are 
coated  with  the  emulsion,  and  to  the  bands  or  other  carryii  g  an 
whereon  such  plates  or  surfaces  travel,  or  to  both  the  pi  ites  or  othei  rfao 
and  the  bands  or  other  carrying  arrangements  through  o 
or  slotted  tubes  or  pipes,  which  are  fitted  to,  or  in  dose  proximity  to,  the  slab 
or  table  of  the  setting  table  in  any  convenient  manner,  and  when  .  | 
is  thrown  on  to  .such  plates  and  bands,  or  their  equivalents,  in  jets  or 
of  sufficient  force  and  quantity  to  ensure  perfect  lubrication,  and  th< 
cooling  and  setting  of  the  emulsion  thereon.  Or  the  slab  or  table  itself  may  be 
perforated,  and  have  one  or  more  tubes  or  jets  fitted  therein,  through  which 
the  water  can  be  delivered  on  to  the  band*  and  plates  or  their  equivalents. 
Such  tubes  or  jets  are  connected  to  the  water  main,  or  to  any  oth<  i 
and  suitable  water  supply,  so  that  a  proper  and  ample  supply  can  be  obtained. 

Preferably  the  bands  are  made  of  any  suitable  porous  fabric,  or  u 
which  will  readily  allow  the  water  to  pass  through.  If,  however,  the  bands  be 
made  of  a  denser,  and  consequently  less  porous  material,  I  inject  the  water  on 
to  the  band  at  a  point  where  it  passes  over  the  roller,  so  as  to  ensure  its  propel 
lubrication  by  bringing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  between  the  underside  of 
the  plates  or  other  equivalent  surfaces  and  the  band.  When  the  indsare 
made  of  a  material  that  is  impervious  to  water,  I  apply  water  to  loth  -id*  -  of 
the  band,  to  ensure  its  proper  lubrication. 

In  lieu  of  the  perforated  or  slotted  tubes  or  pipes  above  mentioned,  1  may 
form  suitable  grooves  or  channels  in  the  face  of  the  slab  or  table  ".<  r  win  h  tin¬ 
plates  or  other  equivalent  surfaces  are  moved,  and  fill  or  flood  such  gn 
channels  with  water,  which  is  conveyed  thereto  by  means  of  pipes  or  tubes 
connected  with  any  suitable  water  supply,  >o  that  the  undersides  of  t\  !at<  >, 
or  their  equivalent  surfaces,  and  the  bands  whereon  the  same  are  arr;-  i. 
in  contact  with  the  cold  water  contained  in  such  grooves  or  channels,  thus 
chilling  the  plates  or  other  equivalent  surfaces.  This  modification  of  my  inven¬ 
tion  is  more  particularly  applicable  where  the  plates  or  other  equivalent 
faces  are  carried  by  cords,  or  narrow  bands,  or  chains,  or  edges,  or  are  m  L-d 
forward  by  hand. 

Or  I  may  use  a  grooved  or  channelled  slab  or  table,  su  '  is  thatl  inbefors 
described,  in  combination  with  one  or  more  delivery  tubes,  or  pipes,  or  nozzles, 
as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  so  as  to  obtain  a  more  copious  supply  of  w.Uer,  and 
thus  flood  both  the  bands  and  likewise  the  undersides  of  the  pi  I 
equivalent  surfaces,  thereby  securing  increased  lubrication  of  the  bands,  and  a 
more  speedy  chilling  of  the  plates  or  other  equivalent  surfa<  o*. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  my  said  in¬ 
vention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  declare  that  what 
I  claim  is: — 1.  Delivering  cohl  water  in  jets  or  streams  on  to  the  btl 
other  carrying  arrangements  of  a  photographic  emulsion-setting  table,  and  like¬ 
wise  on  to  the  undersides  of  the  plates  or  other  equivah  lit  801  when  coated 

with  photographic  emulsion,  for  the  purpose  of  lubricating  such  bands  or  other 
carrying  arrangements,  and  of  chilling  such  plates  or  other  equivalent  sur¬ 
faces,  all  substantially  in  the  manner  hereintofore  described  and  shown.  2. 
Employing  one  or  more  perforated  or  slotted  delivery  tabes  or  pipes 
any  convenient  manner  to  or  around  the  slab  or  table  of  a  photographk 
emulsion-setting  table  so  as  to  deliver  cold  water  in  .jets  or  str  eon  ou 

to  the  bands  or  other  carrying  arrangements  thereof,  and  also  on  to  the  under¬ 
sides  of  the  photographic  plates  or  other  equivalent  surfaces,  all  substantial^ 
in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore  described  and  shown.  3. 
Fitting  one  or  more  delivery  tubes,  or  pipes,  or  nozzles  beneath  the  slab  or 
table  of  a  photographic  emulsion-setting  tame  so  as  to  deliver  the  water  in  j«ds 
or  streams  on  to  the  band  or  bands  or  other  carrying  arrangements  of  the 
machine,  all  substantially  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  described  and  shown. 

4.  Forming  one  or  more  grooves  or  channels  in  the  slab  or  table  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  emulsion-setting  table,  and  fitting  the  same  with,  delivery  pipes  or 
tubes  for  supplying  water  thereto,  all  substantially  as  hereinbefore  described 
and  shown.  5.  Forming  one  or  more  grooves  or  channels  in  the  slab  or  plate 
of  a  photographic  setting  table,  and  fitting  each  such  groove  or  channel  with 
a  perforated  or  slotted  delivery  tube  or  pipe,  all  substantiallj  as  : 
described  and  shown.  6.  The  combination  in  a  photographic  emulsion-setting 
table  of  one  or  more  suitable  delivery  pipes  or  tubes,  with  a  :  lab  or  table 
having  suitable  grooves  or  channels  formed  therein,  for  flood 
other  carrying  apparatus  and  also  the  undersides  of  the  photographic  plates  or 
other  equivalent  surfaces  so  as  to  chill  the  same,  all  substantially  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore  described. 
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Improvements  in  Camera  Stands. 

(Abstract.) 

No.  907.  Frederick  Barr,  28,  Clarendon-road,  Walthamstow,  and  Thomas 
Parsons  Watson,  313,  High  Holborn,  London. — January  20,  1888. 

This  invention  relates  to  tripod  stands  of  that  class  in  which  the  legs  are 
constructed  each  of  two  or  more  sections  sliding  telescopically  within  one 
another ;  and  the  invention  has  for  its  object  to  provide  the  legs  with  means 
(in  lieu  of  the  clamping  screws  ordinarily  employed)  whereby  they  will  lie 
automatically  retained  at  any  length  to  which  they  may  be  drawn  out,  and 
particularly  whereby,  in  the  case  of  a  leg  composed  of  three  or  more  such 
telescopically  sliding  sections,  the  release  of  the  connection  between  two  such 
sections  causes  the  automatic  release  of  the  other  sections  of  the  same  leg,  so 
that  it  may  be  contracted  for  transport,  by  a  single  motion,  as  hereafter 
described. 

The  invention  consists  in  the  combination  with  the  sections  of  the  legs  of 
pawl  and  rack  gear,  substantially  as  hereinafter  described  with  reference  to 
the  accompanying  drawings  forming  part  of  this  specification. 

The  claims  are  : — 1.  In  a  tripod  stand,  the  combination  with  two  adjacent 
sliding  sections  of  the  leg  of  a  rack  mounted  on  the  one  section  and  a  spring 
pawl  on  the  other  section  adapted  to  engage  with  each  other,  as  and  for  the 
purpose  specified,  the  pawl  being  provided  with  a  projecting  tail  end  or  other 
means  whereby  it  may  be  disengaged  from  the  rack.  2.  In  a  tripod  stand,  the 
combination  with  the  three  or  more  sliding  sections  of  which  each  leg  is  con¬ 
structed,  of  racks  and  spring  pawls  adapted  to  engage,  as  described,  the  pawl 
or  pawls  on  all  the  sections  but  one,  being  so  situated,  with  respect  to  one  of 
the  adjacent  sections,  as  to  be  automatically  actuated  thereby  in  the  manner 
described,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  leg  to  be  contracted  by  a  single 
continuously  sliding  motion  of  the  parts,  as  specified. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

September  18  ... 

„  18  ... 

„  19  ... 

„  19  ... 

19  ... 
,  ,  19  ... 

„  19  ... 

„  20  ... 

MyddeltonHall,Uppcr-st.  .Islington 
The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Bolton. 
Queen’s  Hotel,  Clifton. 

Star  Hotel,  Deansgate. 

5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

Bristol  and  W.  of  Eng.  Amateur 
Bury  . . 

Manchester  Club . 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Club . 

Photographic  Club . . 

London  and  Provincial . 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday  night,  September  6,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above 
Association,  held  at  the  Masons  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London,  Mr.  L.  Medland 
presided. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  had  developed  a  part  of  an  exposed  plate  which  had  been  for 
a  fortnight  in  one  of  the  dark  slides  stated  by  Mr.  Wollaston,  as  published 
recently,  to  so  act  upon  plates  as  to  cause  them  to  fog  in  development ;  two 
other  negatives  were  placed  in  the  same  dish,  and  these  developed  all  right, 
but  the  piece  which  had  been  kept  in  one  of  the  suspected  slides  developed  with 
surface  fog. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  had  developed  another  piece  of  the  same  negative,  and  without 
fog,  by  first  rubbing  the  surface  with  his  finger  under  water  and  then  applying 
a  very  weak  developer.  He  had  recently  had  a  case  in  which  the  normal 
developer  gave  fog,  but  on  increasing  the  ammonia  to  a  great  extent  the  plates 
developed  more  rapidly  and  without  fog. 

Mr.  J.  Jackson  exhibited  a  new  detective  camera  made  by  the  Eastman 
Company,  which,  complete  with  lens,  roller  slide,  and  a  spool  of  stripping  film 
paper  long  enough  for  one  hundred  exposures,  weighed  thirty-five  ounces,  and 
took  circular  pictures  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  with  a  lens  having  an 
aperture  -/r  and  a  focal  length  of  two  and  three-quarter  inches. 

Mr.  Illingworth  stated  that  the  stripped  negatives  produced  in  it  would 
bear  enlarging  to  eight  diameters. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  a  camera  of  the  kind  had  long  been  wanted. 
He  then  exhibited  some  photographs,  taken  by  himself,  of  the  descent  from  a 
balloon  by  Professor  Baldwin,  by  means  of  an  umbrella  parachute,  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace. 

Mr.  Nisbet,  in  opening  the  subject  of  Stereoscopic  Photography,  said  that 
he  had  always  endeavoured  to  combine  such  photography  with  his  ordinary 
work,  by  using  cameras  which  would  carry  twin  as  well  as  single  lenses,  and 
that  lie  considered  it  a  very  important  thing  that  at  the  present  day  Eastman’s 
stripping  films  enable  stereoscopic  prints  to  be  taken  direct  upon  paper  in 
their  proper  position  without  the  trouble  of  transposition.  In  copying  stereo¬ 
scopic  negatives  by  means  of  a  twin  lens  camera  the  pictures  are  properly 
reversed  as  transparencies  by  the  camera  itself.  When  it  is  intended  to  print 
stereoscopic  slides  upon  paper,  he  believed  a  x  plate  to  be  the  best  one  to 
use.  Mr.  Harding  Warner  had  recently  recommended  that  the  size  of  each 
element  of  a  stereoscopic  print  should  be  increased  to  3x6,  but  he  (the 
speaker)  thought  that  advice  to  be  utterly  wrong,  for  the  observer  would  have 
to  look  up  and  down  when  examining  the  picture,  instead  of  looking  at  the 
whole  of  it  at  once.  He  thought  that  the  height  of  the  print  should  not  be 
greater  than  the  breadth  ;  the  larger  size  recommended  by  Mr.  Warner  would 
tire  out  the  observers  by  the  time  they  had  examined  a  dozen  pictures. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  said  that  Mr.  Warner’s  ideas  upon  the  point  had  been 
generally  condemned. 

Mr.  Cowan  explained  how  to  print  stereoscopic  views  upon  paper  without 
its  being  necessary  to  transpose  the  results  afterwards.  It  could  be  done  by 


folding  a  long  strip  of  photographic  paper  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  then 
printing  thereupon. 

Mr.  Nesbit  remarked  that  so  good  an  authority  as  Mr.  Brook >  recommended 
that  stereoscopic  negatives  should  be  cut,  ami  then  used  to  print  the  pictures 
at  one  operation  in  their  proper  relative  positions,  but  the  plan  was  most 
objectionable,  because  it  would  give  bad  edges  down  the  centie  ol  the  pi  ture. 

Mr.  Traill  Taylor  exhibited  a  print  from  a  cut  negative,  an  I  said  tli  it  the 
absence  of  bad  edges  in  it  was  due  to  those  edges  having  been  cut  oil'  the  glass 
plate  ;  without  the  system  of  cutting  t he  negatives,  t lie  expense  of  turning  out 
stereoscopic  views  in  large  quantities  would  be  vastly  increased.  The  vi  rtually 
lengthening  the  size  of  stereoscopic  pictures  did  not  throw  any  extra  strain 
upon  the  eye,  especially  when  viewed  through  a  stereoscope  with  suitable 
lenses  of  wide  angular  aperture,  like  the  one  lie  then  exhibited;  large  dine  n- 
sions  were  even  desirable  in  some  cases,  such,  for  instance,  as  photographs  of 
ravines  ;  still,  he  would  prefer  small  pictures,  and  choose  a  suitable  stereoscope 
to  magnify  them.  Although  their  height  was  somewhat  immaterial,  it  was 
essential  that  their  width  should,  in  all  cases,  be  about  three  inches  or  less 
altogether;  he  thought  the  old-fashioned  size  to  lie  the  best,  lie  exhibited 
some  painful  battle-field  pictures  of  soldiers  slain  in  the  last  American  war  ;  he 
also  laid  upon  the  table  a  variety  of  stereoscopic  pictures  which  he  had 
exhibited  some  time  ago  before  the  Photographic  Society,  as  already  reported  in 
these  pages.  He  also  exhibited  two  pictures  which,  in  1864,  had  faded  badly, 
but  which  he  then  removed  from  the  mounts,  treated  with  bichloride  of 
mercury,  then  pasted  upon  other  mounts  ;  this  seemed  to  have  entirely  arrested 
the  fading,  and  restored  the  brilliancy. 

Mr.  William  England  stated  that  about  eighteen  years  ago  he  had  to  make 
some  specially  large  stereoscopic  pictures  for  the  American  market,  where,  at 
the  time,  the  demand  was  enormous;  he  would  sometimes  send  ovi 
at  a  time.  He  exhibited  some  old  Daguerreotype  stereoscopic  slides,  also  some 
beautiful  stereo  transparencies  of  statuary. 

Mr.  Edgar  Clifton  remarked  that  stereoscopic  photographs  were  of  special 
value  to  the  geologists  ;  they  would  bring  out  the  texture  of  minerals  with  a 
perfection  not  to  be  equalled  by  other  modes  of  pictorial  representation. 

Mr.  Taylor  remarked  that  advantage  had  been  taken  of  the  moon’s  librations 
to  take  stereoscopic  photographs  of  our  satellite.  With  a  little  practice  it  was 
possible  to  see  stereoscopic  pictures  standing  in  relief  without  the  aid  of  a 
stereoscope. 

Mr.  Newman  exhibited  a  lens  shutter  for  time  or  instantaneous  exposures. 
He  said  that  one  of  its  chief  features  was  its  cheapness. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  evening  of  October  4  would  be  devoted  by 
the  Association  to  the  exhibition  of  lantern  and  other  photographs  taken  at  the 
late  Convention  meeting. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  at  Myddelton  Hall  on  Tuesday,  September  4, — 
Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Grover  was  elected  as  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Taverner  presented  a  copy  of  Chapman  Jones’s  new  manual  to  the 
Society. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Cox  exhibited  a  number  of  tastefully  mounted  platiuotype  prints, 
the  artistic  qualities  and  technical  excellence  of  which  were  fully  appreciated. 
In  answer  to  a  question,  Mr.  Cox  said  they  were  produced  by  the  original 
platiuotype  process. 

Mr.  Taverner  showed  a  number  of  views  taken  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Society’s  visit  to  Waltham  Abbey. 

The  following  question  from  the  box  was  then  read  : — “Can  any  member 
give  the  best  method  of  mounting  silver  prints  in  optical  contact  with  glass 

Mr.  Bishop  said  that  he  believed  that  there  was  only  one  method  by 
which  this  could  be  successfully  accomplished.  An  ordinary  porcelain  dish 
was  filled  with  a  solution  of  gelatine  just  strong  enough  to  form  a  jelly  when 
cold,  this  was  warmed  till  it  was  quite  fluid  and  the  mounting  glass  laid  in  the 
bottom,  the  print  was  then  immersed  face  downwards  and  the  print  and  glass 
lifted  out  together  ;  the  excess  of  gelatine  was  removed  with  a  squeegee,  which 
also  expelled  any  air  bubbles  which  might  be  present.  After  drying,  the  back 
could  be  varnished,  and,  if  .desired,  a  margin  of  black  varnish  put  round  the 
picture. 

The  President  said  that  when  this  method  of  mounting  was  adopted  it  was 
necessary  to  use  nearly  colourless  glass,  as  the  ordinary  sheet  glass  perceptibly 
degraded  the  high  lights  of  the  picture. 

Mr.  J.  Humphries  said  that  a  glass  used  by  microscopists,  and  known  as 
“patent  plate,”  was  very  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

The  President  said  that  “patent  plate”  was  a  term  used  to  denote  the 
method  of  finishing  the  glass,  and  did  not  in  any  way  refer  to  the  composition 
or  colour.  s, 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  said  that  most  of  the  patent  plate  used  by  photographers 
had  a  distinct  greenish  tinge. 

Mr.  W.  Few  said  that  a  variety  known  as  French  patent  plate  was  almost 
colourless. 

Mr.  Cossor  thought  that  glass  in  which  a  .large  quantity  of  lead  was  present 
was  likely  to  change  colour  with  time. 

Mr.  Hart  said  that  if  the  lead  was  properly  combined  it  should  not  change. 
When  the  sand  used  for  glass  making  contained  iron,  manganese  was  used  to 
discharge  the  greenish  or  yellow  colour ;  on  exposure  to  light  glass  so  treated 
would  assume  a  pinkish  tinge. 

Mr.  J.  Oakley  asked  whether  any  members  had  any  experience  in  the  local 
reduction  of  negatives  by  rubbing  with  methylated  spirit. 

Mr.  E.  Clifton  had  used  it  and  found  it  answer  well ;  great  care  was  neces¬ 
sary  however,  as  it  was  some  time  before  the  rubbing  appeared  to  have  any 
effect,  but  when  the  film  was  softened  it  was  easy  to  rub  it  into  holes.  He 
preferred  ozone  bleach  as  a  reducer,  as  it  permitted  a  closer  following  of  the 
lines  of  the  picture. 

The  President  said  that  it  was  a  well-known  fact  that  selenite  films  owed 
the  various  colours  exhibited  by  them  under  polarised  light  to  difference  in 
thickness.  Ornamental  devices  were  now  formed  by  fitting  together,  in  a  sort 
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of  mosaic,  pieces  of  selenite  of  varying  thickness.  He  thought  it  possible  that 
a  photographic  image  might  be  superimposed  upon  a  single  film  of  selenite 
which  might  be  etched  away  so  as  to  give  the  colour  effect  desired.  He  recom¬ 
mended  the  idea  to  photographers  who  were  also  microscopists. 

Mr.  Cox  said  that  he  had  made  a  silver  bath  for  sensitising  plain  salted  paper. 
After  a  few  pieces  had  been  floated  on  it,  it  turned  quite  dark.  He  thought 
this  might  be  caused  by  the  dye  from  some  tinted  drawing-paper  he  had  used, 
and  wished  to  know  how  the  bath  could  be  decolourised. 

The  Rev.  E.  M.  Healy  said  that  if  it  was  shaken  up  with  a  little  kaolin  and 
allowed  to  settle  it  would  speedily  become  clear.  This  was  the  plan  employed 
when  sensitising  albumen  paper,  when  a  much  larger  proportion  of  organic 
matter  found  its  way  into  the  silver  solution. 

Mr.  Humphries  asked  if  the  new  Jena  glass  was  yet  in  commercial  use. 

The  President  said  that  Voigtlander,  of  Vienna,  and  Bausch  &  Bomb,  of 
New  York,  were  both  using  it  for  photographic  lenses.  Messrs.  Swift  &  Co., 
of  London,  were  also  issuing  lenses  in  which  it  was  employed. 

The  Rev.  E.  M.  Healy  showed  a  print  from  a  negative  which  had  accidentally 
!  received  200  times  the  proper  exposure ;  although  rather  flat  all  the  details  were 
plainly  visible. 

The  President  said  that  such  a  weak  developer  as  must  have  been  used 
would  be  useful  when  making  negatives  of  street  scenes  where  it  was  desired  to 
omit  representing  the  traffic.  An  acid  developer  could  be  employed  with  good 
effect  in  such  a  case,  i.  e. ,  when  an  inordinately  long  exposure  had  been  given 
to  an  ordinary  gelatine  plate. 

The  subject  at  the  next  meeting,  on  Tuesday,  September  18,  will  be  The 
Mounting  and  Finishing  of  Photographs. 


SHEFFIELD  CAMERA  CLUB. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Club,  8,  Fitzalan-square,  on  Friday 
evening,  the  7th  instant, — Mr.  G.  E.  Maleham  (Vice-President)  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  a  ballot 
was  held,  and  Mr.  George  W.  Johnson  elected  a  member.  Three  other  gentle¬ 
men  were  proposed  for  election, 

A  demonstration  was  given  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Winder,  F.C.S. ,  and  Mr.  J.  0. 
Arnold,  F.C.S.,  in  Photographing  by  the  Magnesium  Light.  Several  very 
successful  results  were  obtained  both  by  the  ribbon  and  the  flash  light  on  gun 
cotton. 


COVENTRY  AND  MIDLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  September  5  at  the 
Dispensary, — Mr.  C.  Ambrose  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — Messrs. 
Atkins,  Harker,  Lupton,  and  Pocock,  bringing  the  total  number  of  members 
to  more  than  double  the  number  at  the  commencement  of  the  year. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  a  special  meeting  on  September  19  for  the  revision  of 
certain  of  the  rules  and  other  matters. 

The  members  were  then  informed  of  the  progress  made  in  the  arrangements 
for  the  Exhibition. 

After  the  handing  round  of  a  number  of  negatives  and  prints  taken  at  the 
recent  excursion,  the  meeting  terminated. 


WALLASEY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  12,  Bradford-terrace,  Seacombe,  on  the 
I  5th  instant, — The  President  (Mr.  Wilkinson)  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  L.  Jones  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 

An  outdoor  meeting  at  Knowsley  was  arranged  for  the  lltli  instant. 

The  bifacial  detective  camera  was  shown  by  Mr.  Kimmish,  who  pointed  out 
that  the  image  was  seen  on  the  focussing  glass  full  size,  and  the  exposure  made 
the  moment  the  object  was  brought  in  focus. 

Mr.  H.  Sharp  then  gave  a  demonstration  on  the  Working  of  Eastman's 
Transferrotype  Paper.  He  said  :  The  process  I  have  to  bring  before  you  is 
Eastman’s  transferrotype  paper  for  making  bromide  prints,  window  transpa¬ 
rencies,  lantern  slides,  or  for  transfer  to  any  substance  which  will  withstand 
the  action  of  hot  water.  The  paper  is  in  every  way  similar  to  the  well-known 
,  bromide  paper,  and  is  exposed,  developed,  and  fixed  by  the  same  method  as 
employed  for  that  paper.  The  two  prints  before  you  are  washing  in  clean 
1  water,  after  being  developed  and  fixed,  and  I  will  now  demonstrate  the  manner 
'of  transferring  them  to  opal  supports.  The  print  is  laid  on  the  opal  and 
squeegeed  into  contact  with  the  surface ;  it  must  now  be  placed  finder  pressure 
:  to  dry ;  and  in  the  meantime  I  will  proceed  to  enlarge  the  remaining  print  and 
place  it  also  on  opal  glass.  I  place  the  print  in  the  tray  and  pour  over  it. water 
of  almost  boiling  heat,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  with  a  little  assistance,  beginning 
at  one  of  the  corners,  the  film  leaves  its  paper  support  and  remains  floating  on 
the  water,  a  delicate-looking  structure,  but  it  will  bear  a  fair  amount  of  mani¬ 
pulation.  The  paper  is  carefully  removed  from  the  tray  and  a  piece.. of  opal 
glass  is  slipped  under  the  film.  I  now  take  two  corners  of  the  gelatine  and 
lightly  hold  them  in  position  on  the  glass  while  I  pour  off  the  water,  the  film 
being  left  on  its  glass  support  until  it  begins  to  adhere,  when  it  requires 
squeegeeing  into  absolute  contact  with  the  glass,  a  piece  of  wet  blotting-paper 
being  placed  between  the  film  and  squeegee.  The  image  is  now  niounted,  and 
mly  requires  placing  out  of  the  reach  of  dust  to  dry.  The  film  you  will  see 
aas  enlarged  to  about  one-third  its  original  size  by  reason  of  the  expansion  oi 
•  .he  gelatine  when  free  from  its  paper  support.  You  will  also  see  that  the  .ex¬ 
pansion  has  been  uniform.  Our  other  print  is  now  dry  and  remains  the  original 
size,  not  having  been  removed  from  its  paper  support.  It  is  now  placed  in  hot 
»vater,  the  paper  commences  to  blister,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  pin  I  raise  one 
lorner  and  carefully  pull  it  away.  A  gentle  rub  on  the  surface  of  the  print  with 
i  tuft  of  cotton-wool  completes  the  process,  and  gives  me  a  brilliant  picture, 
vliich  may  be  framed  or  used  as  a  transparency.  Lantern  slides  may  also  be 
nade  by  transferring  the  film  to  clear  glass  of  the  required  size,  the  paper  being 
exposed  in  the  camera  in  the  usual  way  to  obtain  the  reduced  image. 

A  demonstration  on  Lantern  Slides  ( Collodion  and  Dry  Processes)  will  be 
given  at  the  next  meeting. 


BATH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

On  Friday  evening,  the  7th  instant,  a  meeting  was  held  at  fil.  Gay-street,  for 
the  purpose  of  founding  a  Photographic  Society  for  Bath. 

Mr.  Phillip  Braham,  P.C.S.,  said  that  the  matter  under  discussion  would 
be  that  of  forming  a  society  where  they  could  disease  the  van  .  •  •  U  of 
experimental  photography  at  stated  periods,  and  thus  get  a  better  idea  of  what 
they  were  doing  than  by  any  other  means.  It  had,  therefore,  been  thought 
that  such  a  society  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  amah 
photographers.  The  President  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  a 
gentleman  of  world-wide  fame  and  excellent  knowledge  of  scientific  so 
was  present,  and  he  did  not  think  they  could  do  better  than  invite  him  t  I 
the  chair  that  evening. 

Mr.  Frikse  Greene  had  known  Mr.  Glaisher's  prt  tigt  m  d  Les  for 
years,  and  lie  was  certain  a  better  Chairman  they  could  not  have. 

This  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  then  took  the  chair,  and  in  op< 
business,  said  he  was  somewhat  surprised  when  informed  that  then  was  no 
photographic  society  in  Bath.  The  British  Association,  he  -aid,  S  ft  r  I 
advancement  of  science;  it  is,  therefore,  a  g<x> d  time  for  tin-  founding  of  a 
society  as  a  child  of  the  Association  at  this  its  second  visit  to  Bath,  and  we 
should  do  all  we  possibly  can  for  the  furtherance  of  this  object.  Prom  tin- 
time  Fox  Talbot  took  this  picture  now  before  me,  and  which  I  know  very  w.  11, 
I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  scientific  progress  made  in  photography.  I 
remember  when  developing  processes  were  tardy,  and  upon  one  o>->  :usion  wh<-n 
I  was  so  engaged  Sir  John  Herschel  exclaiming,  ‘There  is  the  nose  !”  In  this 
picture  of  Fox  Talbot’s  there  is  the  same  nose.  In  the  Great  Exhibition,  1851, 
I  saw  many  of  Fox  Talbot’s  pictures  ;  and  again,  shortly  afterwards,  at  an 
exhibition  of  photographs  held  at  the  house  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  At  that 
time  nearly  all  the  photographers  expected  to  he  patted  on  the  back,  and,  as 
they  did  not  get  it,  my  address,  which  was  in  j  rint,  never  appeared  in  the 
papers,  as  the  photographers  had  stopped  the  account,  hut  they  >  ould  not  ‘-D-p 
another  in  a  lecture  I  had  then  to  give.  I  hope  every  gentleman  present  will 
come  to  see  the  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
opened  at  Pall  Mall  next  month.  We  get  a  great  number  of  appliai 
as  pictures,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be  as  great  advances  as 
in  the  past.  I  should  like  to  see  this  proposed  Batli  Society  enter  upon  and  do 
its  work  so  thoroughly  as  to  have  a  claim  on  the  parent  Society.  Is  there  one 
of  us  who  is  not  anxious  for  progress  ■  Strive  to  excel,  and  then  you  will  be 
doing  fairly  towards  this  fair  city  to  have  a  society.  I  would  ask  you  to  love 
our  art  and  help  each  other  ;  let  no  bitter  jealousies  creep  in  ;  let  A  beat  B  if 
he  can,  but  let  it  be  done  in  a  friendly  way.  The  Chairman  then  related  an 
anecdote  in  which  Ross,  Beck,  and  other  opticians  were  pitted  against  the 
opticians  of  France  and  Germany  in  the  production  of  the  most  perfect  micro¬ 
scope.  After  a  very  close  competition  the  honour  fell  upon  the  K 
microscope,  a  medal  being  awarded  at  the  1851  Exhibition  to  a  class  of 
ment  which  left  its  rivals  far  behind.  He  hoped  something  ot  the  same  kindly 
feeling  would  be  emulated  in  this  new  Society.  Do  not  enter  upon  a  -'  >ciety 
lightly,  said  he  ;  think  that  there  is  some  work  to  be  done.  Go  in  for  success, 
and  success  depends  upon  everyone  feeling  that  as  a  band  of  brothers  they  will 
work  together.  Better  not  enter  into  it  at  all  than  fail.  To  meml 
mittee  or  Council  I  would  say :  If  you  take  office  be  regular  in  your  attendam  e 
at  meetings.  An  absentee  may  ask  to  have  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  at  which 
be  was  not  present  read,  but  be  cannot  understand  the  subject  so  well  as  if  he 
had  attended.  If  you  do  wish  to  accept  office  never  omit  the  meeting  -f 
Committee.  I  do  think  a  society  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  city.  With 
these  few  remarks  I  should  like  to  elicit  opinions.  If  the  men  who  have  tak.-i* 
it  in  hand  will  think  that  they  are  not  likely  to  put  it  aside  to-morrow,  but 
look  well  after  the  interests  of  the  Society,  it  will  do  well. 

Mr.  Greene  was  constantly  meeting  with  amateurs  who  wished  for  informa- 
tion  on  development  and  other  matters  of  photographic  interest,  which  a 
society  here  could  easily  furnish.  The  history  of  photography  was  much  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Bath.  Fox  Talbot  and  Sir  J.  Herschel  had  done  their  early  ] 
graphic  work  here,  and  a  great  many  experimentalists  had  at  different  times 
resided  here.  He  had  often  talked  over  the  subject,  but  a  bite  was  now 
by  Mr.  Ashman  having  got  this  meeting  together.  He  (Mr.  Greene)  ki 
several  who  had  received  letters  to  he  present,  but  they  were  unable  to  atten  L 
When  it  became  better  known  that  a  start  had  been  made  he  was  snre  the 
movement  would  receive  good  support,  and  be  an  excellent  thing  for  Bath. 

Mr.  P.  Braham  remarked  that  one  of  the  first  points  to  consider  was. 
should  the  Society  be  exclusively  amateur  or  mixed  \  He  thought  there  should 
be  no  exclusiveness  whatever.  Either  amateurs,  professionals,  or  ladies  should 
he  admitted.  There  were  many  ladies  in  Bath  who  would  like  to  practise 
photography,  and  who  would  assist  materially  in  the  SU<  ( 66S  of  the  9 
they  had  already  done  in  the  Bath  Microscopical  Society,  with  a  result  that 
they  had  added  much  to  the  general  knowledge  of  microscopy.  If  they  could 
avoid  eclecticism  the  Society  must  prove  an  advantage. 

Mr.  Austin  King,  before  offering  an  opinion,  desired  to  know  wliat  form 
the  Society  would  take.  ,  .,  „  .  . _ 

The  Chairman  could  only  say  that  the  proposition  to  admit  all  mtores.ed 
in  the  advancement  of  photography,  and  to  frame  it  on  as  broad  a  basis  as 
possible.  Nearly  every  city  and  town  had  a  Photographic  So  :  ty,  and  be 
considered  it  advantageous  to  the  parent  Society  that  this  was  the  case.  It 
gave  them  more  work  to  do  and  science  was  advanced. 

Mr  G  F.  Powell  liad  been  an  amateur  photographer  for  twenty  years  ana 
now  belonged  to  the  Bristol  Society,  which  had  lately  embraced  the  title  or 
West  of  England.  This  Society  held  outdoor  meetings  m  the  summer  and 
indoor  in  the  winter.  He  had  many  times  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  it 
a  Photographic  Society  could  be  started  for  Bath.  It  had  been  said  that  a 
mixed  Society  had  not  been  found  to  succeed. 

The  Chairman  :  The  broader  von  make  the  basis  the  better.  Summer  mu- 
door  meetings  are  very  enjoyable,  and  the  results  of  those  who  can  go  out  often 
pleases  those  who  cannot  attend.  There  are  some  secretSi  m  every  trade  and 
profession— in  the  optician’s  workshop,  the  photographer's,  or  anyone  else  s, 
and  in  my  time  I  have  been  made  acquainted  with  many  an  one,  but  dm-etly 
I  pass  the  threshold  it  is  sacred  with  me.  It  ought  always  to  be  so.  Profes- 
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sional  and  amateur  photographers  each  have  special  advantages  in  different 
directions,  and  can,  if  they  will,  help  each  other.  I  will  now  ask  you  to 
express,  by  vote,  whether  you  are  in  favour  of  a  Society  being  founded  in 
Bath. 

The  decision  was  unanimous  in  the  affirmative. 

Then,  said  the  Chairman,  every  society  must  be  governed  by  rules.  I  would 
recommend  that  three  gentlemen  be  appointed  to  draw  up  rules,  and  these  be 
submitted  to  you  for  approval.  What  shall  be  the  name  of  the  society  ?  Bath 
must  be  first ;  can  we  do  as  Mr.  Powell  inferred  Bristol  has  done,  assume  so 
much  and  include  “  West  of  England  ”  in  the  title  ?  Upon  the  whole  I  think 
“  The  Bath  Photographic  Society  ”  is  as  good  as  anything  else  you  can  select. 

This  title  was  agreed  to.  The  amount  of  annual  subscription  was  fixed  at 
half-a-guinea.  Messrs.  Austin  King,  Phillip  Braham,  and  W.  Middleton 
Ashman  were  elected  unanimously  a  committee  to  prepare  rules. 

The  Chairman  expressed  a  hope  that  when  he  visited  Bath  again,  he  should 
find  the  Society  prospering — that  there  would  be  no  clique,  for  cliques  'were  a 
curse  to  any  society.  He  recollected  when  the  Queen  first  became  patron  to 
the  London  Photographic  Society.  The  Chief  Baron  Pollock  was  president, 
then  money  rolled  into  the  coffers  like  water.  The  secretary  of  that  time 
received  a  salary  of  200Z.  a  year,  and  all  went  well  for  a  time  ;  but  differences 
arose,  and  this  flourishing  Society  became  involved  in  debt.  The  secretary 
pressed  for  his  salary,  and  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Francis  served  him  (the  Chair¬ 
man)  with  a  writ  for  3001.  He  was  glad  to  say  the  money  was  paid,  and  the 
balance  at  the  present  moment  was  on  the  right  side.  He  always  welcomed 
ladies  to  their  meetings,  and  when  they  paid  to  see  the  pictures  hanging  on  the 
Exhibition  walls,  their  money  was  as  good  as  anyone  else’s.  Ho  not  confine 
your  work,  he  said,  to  an  exhibition  of  pictures,  but  have  apparatus  as  well. 

Mr.  Braham  felt  sure  this  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Society  appeared  in  a 
state  to  do  something  useful  and  scientific,  owing  to  Mr.  Glaisher  having  taken 
the  chair.  There  was  not  another  individual  in  England  who  could  have  given 
such  advice  and  helped  them  so  much  in  the  same  time.  He  concluded  by 
proposing  a  very  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Glaisher  for  presiding. 

Mr.  King,  in  seconding  the  vote,  said  it  was  unnecessary  to  say  much  on 
behalf  of  such  a  vote.  Mr.  Glaisher’s  great  fame  had  spread  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  He  was  much  charmed  at  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  introduced  the  subject — important  in  itself  as  well  as  to  man¬ 
kind. 

The  vote  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Chairman,  in  response,  said  it  was  the  duty  of  the  British  Association 
to  advance  science  wherever  they  had  an  opportunity,  and  in  Bath,  where 
there  was  so  much  intelligence,  he  hoped  for  a  rich  harvest.  Those  engaged 
in  this  work  had  his  warmest  wishes  for  success.  Mr.  King,  he  was  quite 
certain,  would  work  well.  Mr.  Braham  he  had  met  year  after  year  at  the 
Association  gatherings,  where  he  was  always  taking  an  active  part  ;  and  Mr. 
Ashman  was  no  longer  ago  than  last  year  vigorously  working  on  the  new  laws 
of  the  Society  in- London.  He  felt  perfect  confidence  in  these  gentlemen  doing 
their  duty,  and  if  there  should  be  anything  he  could  do  for  the  Society  they 
might  at  any  time  command  him.  Among  the  friends  he  met  twenty-four 
years  ago  when  the  Association  last  visited  Bath,  Speke  and  Livingstone,  now 
no  more,  had  matters  of  great  interest  to  bring  before  the  scientific  world. 
Soon  after  that  session  he  (the  Chairmau)  went  seven  miles  high  in  a  balloon 
for  scientific  observations.  Up  to  the  present  there  was  nothing  very  startling 
about  this  session,  but  if  the  new  Photographic  Society  proves  to  be  a  success 
it  would  be  a  more  pleasing  thing  to  him  than  anything  else  which  has  trans¬ 
pired  at  this  the  second  visit  of  the  British  Association  to  Bath. 

- — 

©cimgjjotttana. 


&3T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  loth  sides  of  the  paper. 

EE  PSYCHIC  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  your  queries  in  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
September  7th,  headed  “  Psychic  Photographs,”  the  plates  I  use  are 
Ilford’s  quarter  plate.  I  unseal  the  packet  containing  the  box  at  the 
time  I  am  using  them,  I  then  place  one  in  the  dark  shutter,  frequently  I 
write  my  name  on  it ;  it  is  then  ready  for  the  camera,  into  which  I 
myself  place  it,  and  proceed  to  my  already  focussed  chair.  The  next 
object  is  to  render  the  air  in  the  room  motionless,  and  as  light,  heat,  and 
conversation  produce  motion,  the  operator  puts  out  the  light,  takes  off 
the  cap,  and  sits  within  reach  of  the  light,  which  must  not  be  a  yellow 
one.  After  sitting  thus  in  church-like  silence  and  prayerful  meditation 
for  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  the  air  becomes  quite  still,  the  operator 
then  lights  the  magesium  tape  eight  inches  long ;  this  is  the  whole  of 
his  work,  for  when  the  tape  has  burnt  out  I  rise,  take  out  the  plate,  and 
develop  it  myself. 

.In  reference  to  your  suggestion,  I  have  not  tried  with  any  other 
camera  than  the  one  I  commenced  with,  hut  I  see  no  reason  why  a 
stereoscopic  camera  and  plates  supplied  by  some  one  else  should  not 
succeed  as  well  as  those  I  buy,  anyway  it  would  be  a  very  interesting 
experiment,  and  would  afford  me  much  pleasure  if  the  President  will  be 
able  to  give  up  the  necessary  amount  of  time  required,  any  Tuesday 
evening. 

I  have  accepted  a  packet  of  marked  plates  from  Mr.  Whitlock,  New- 
street,  which  I  shall  expose  first  opportunity  and  take  to  him  to  be 
developed.  He  will,  no  doubt,  report  success  to  you  ;  indeed  this  is  one 
of  the  conditions  under  which  I  expose  them,  the  negatives,  of  course 
beiug  considered  mine. 


As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  glean  scientifically,  the  colour  of  the 
aura  which  emanates  from  the  sitter,  has  more  to  do  with  the  phenomena 
than  the  above  details,  though  these  aid  success  and  clearne  ss.  Thus 
the  more  rarefied  and  ethereal  the  aura  of  those  in  the  operating  room, 
the  greater  the  results.  A  person  with  a  red,  ruby,  or  even  dark  blue,  or 
any  dark-coloured  aura,  sitting  so  long  in  a  still  atmosphere,  gets  a  dark 
cloud  photographed  (dark  background),  instead  of  a  white  one  as  in  the 
spirit  photograph  you  saw.  The  spirits  cannot  be  seen  in  a  den  e  or  dark 
atmosphere,  neither  can  they  penetrate  it  sufficiently  to  strike  themselves 
on  to  the  sensitive  plate — one  reason  why  more  people  are  clairvoyant 
and  clairandient  in  eastern  countries  than  western  ones. 

When  these  people  sit  in  the  operating  room  who  have  unusually 
transparent  auras,  the  room  is  soon  filled  with  this,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  more  ponderable  colours  which  latter  would  in  time,  become  rarefied 
by  amalgamation.  The  last  plate  we  expose  in  an  evening  is  always  the 
best  and  clearest,  and  this  is  the  way  I  account  for  it. 

These  facts  open  up  to  me  the  possibility  of  an  artificial  atmosphere 
being  introduced  into  a  room  of  sufficient  rarity  to  withstand  the 
obscuring  rays  the  red  and  dark  auras  have  of  screening  spirits  from  the 
exposed  plates.  Or,  better  still  (as  persons  with  pale  blue,  green,  or 
white  auras  are  exceptions),  if  a  camera  is  introduced  into  the  market 
containing  lenses  capable  of  dividing  the  light  and  excluding  the  ponder¬ 
able  and  more  physical  colours  from  the  room,  every  photographer  could 
get  the  spirits  in  the  surrounding  sphere  of  a  sitter  struck  on  the  plate 
as  well  as  the  sitter. 

Everything  of  which  the  mind  of  man  is  capable  of  conceiving  is  also 
capable  of  being  demonstrated,  if  only  suitable  minds  can  be  found,  with 
the  necessary  knowledge  to  worry  out  the  natural  laws  which  govern  its 
easy  production.  I  say  natural  laws,  because  I  can  conceive  of  nothing 
within  nature  which  can  be  supernatural. 

All  those  facts  which  I  have  examined,  and  which  are  usually  called 
“  supernatural,”  I  find  to  be  governed  by  laws  as  natural  and  simple  as 
any  of  those  which  we  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  calling  “natural the 
only  difference  being  that  the  everyday  phenomena  we  are  so  familiar 
with  have  lost  their  marvellous  aspect  in  their  frequent  recurrence, 
whereas  those  that  we  call  “  supernatural,”  occur  so  rarely  that  men  do 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  study  the  laws  which  produced  them.  To  them 
everything  fresh  and  uncommon  borders  on  the  supernatural.  Centuries 
ago  this  word  was  sufficient  to  shelve  many  of  the  workings  of  nature, 
upon  which  the  probing  intellects  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  thrown 
so  much  light  that  they  stand  revealed  as  natural  and  legitimate,  governed 
by  nature’s  unerring  laws,  and  thus  it  will  be  with  psychic  photography. 

In  the  twentieth  century  people  will  not  care  to  go  to  a  photographer  who 
can  only  take  the  likeness  of  a  material  body  ;  in  addition  to  their  own 
portrait  they  will  want  to  see  a  deceased  relative  or  friend  on  the  same 
plate,  in  order  to -see  how  they  are  progressing  in  spirit. 

I  have  had  many  letters  the  last  few  days  from  readers  of  your  Journal, 
asking  me  if  I  am  a  medium  ?  if  they  can  have  copies  of  these  psyshic 
photographs  ?  and  if  they  can  have  sittings,  &c.  ? 

To  the  first  I  answer,  “  If  I  am  a  medium  I  am  a  conscious  one,  I  am 
certainly  not  a  medium  in  the  generally  accepted  term,  namely,  ‘  Trance 
Medium,’  neither  have  I  any  pronounced  spiritual  gift  developed,  such  as 
St.  Paul  advises  his  followers  to  cultivate  (1  Cor.  xii.  9,  10,  11),  but  as 
most  people  who  follow  out  their  impressions — instead  of  hard-and-fast 
rules — are  simply  allowing  their  ministering  angels  to  guide  them  (for 
how  else  can  prayer  be  answered  ?)  in  so  far  I  acknowledge  to  being  a 
medium  between  the  physical  things  of  earth  and  the  desires  of  those 
who,  having  gone  from  the  body,  have  had  their  intelligence  spiritualised 
and  are,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  guide,  instruct,  and  impress  those 
still  in  the  body — their  chief  work. 

In  answer  to  the  second,  as  every  one  wants  one  of  these  portraits  who 
sees  or  hears  of  them,  Mr.  Bleasdall,  Dale  End,  Birmingham,  will  supply 
specimen  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  from  him. 

To  the  last  I  hardly  know  what  to  answer,  not  having  considered  the 
matter.  At  first  my  operations  were  purely  experimental,  to  satisfy  my¬ 
self.  Now  I  am  anxious  to  consciously  become  master  of  the  laws  which 
govern  their  reproduction,  anything  which  tends  to  this  I  shall  heartily 
embrace,  but  whether  the  continual  introduction  of  strangers  into  the 
experimenting  room  will  aid  this,  remains  to  be  seen ;  I  doubt  it,  at  least 
for  the  present.  Apologising  for  the  lengthy  nature  of  this  communica-  [ 
tion — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  S.  A.  Power. 

Ashted-roiv ,  Birmingham ,  September  10,  1888. 

[Has  Miss  Power  any  explanation  to  offer  concerning  the  following: 
Mr.  Charles  Blackburn  has  shown  us  a  “  spirit  ”  photograph  he  has 
just  received  from  Miss  Powder,  in  which  some  of  the  outlines  of  a 
seemingly  distant  (spirit)  figure  are  imprinted  upon  the  physical 
sitter  (Miss  Power  herself).  Was  Miss  Power  during  the  sitting 
rendered  transparent  to  this  extent  that  a  figure  unmistakably  farther 
from  the  camera  than  she  was  —  assuming  that  spirits  possess  the 
same  angular  dimensions  as  mortals— has  impressed  a  portion  of  said 
spirit’s  figure  upon  that  of  the  nearer  sitter  P  Also  that  the  light 
illuminating  the  faces  of  the  mortal  and  the  spiritual,  both  in  one 
photograph,  came  from  opposite  directions!  We  are  desirous  of  ob¬ 
taining  such  information  concerning  this  subject  as  will  enable  us  in 
some  sense  to  grasp  The  situation ;  and  make  these  inquiries  not  as 
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doubtmj  the  bonafides  of  Miss  Power,  but  to  enable  ourselves  and 
readers  to  know  something-  concerning  the  working,  if  not  the  laws 
which  govern  this  unusual  phenomena. — Ed.] 


To  the  Editor. 

Sir,-— -Referring  to  the  letter,  signed  by  S.  A.  Power,  in  your  last 
impression  of  the  Journal,  I  should  like,  with  your  permission,  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  this  subject,  seeing  that  it  is  one  that  has  come  very 
strongly  under  my  notice,  and  in  which  I  have  had  some  experience. 
Spiritualism  has  its  votaries  here,  as  elsewhere,  who,  anxious  to  prove  to 
sceptics  the  truth  of  their  statements,  decided  to  hold  seances  weekly 
throughout  the  winter  months.  At  these  seances  some  twelve  people  sat 
in  total  darkness,  with  locked  doors,  shutters  up  at  windows,  and,  lest 
a  ray  of  light  should  steal  into  the  room,  the  windows  inside  were 
curtained  with  a  heavy  light-resisting  material,  and  the  chimneys  were 
carefully  blocked  up— -it  was,  in  fact,  a  perfect  dark  room. 

I  was  invited  to  join  this  party  of  investigators,  which  was  presided 
oyer  by  a  real  professional  “  medium,”  who  had  proved  beyond  doubt  (?) 
his  ability  to  “call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,”  and  not  only  to  call 
them,  but  to  be  instrumental  in  producing  them.  He  came  from  a 
neighbouring  county  especially  for  the  occasion,  and  for  two  winters  he 
produced  various  manifestations  from  the  spirit  world,  from  the  some¬ 
times  gentle  rap  of  a  gentle  spirit  to  the  thundering  thump  of  some 
burly  occupant  of  the  mystic  regions ;  at  other  times  the  table  would 
oscillate  so  violently  as  to  cause  some  of  the  frightened  sitters  to  tremble ; 
then  again  the  fiddle  or  fan  hung  under  the  table  would  leave  its  hook 
and  gently  touch  each  one  in  the  circle.  Whilst  these  manifestations  of 
the  presence  of  spirits  took  place,  the  investigators  of  the  cause  of  these 
marvellous  phenomena  were  regaled  with  music  from  a  musical  box,  in 
fact,  just  in  proportion  to  the  noise  made  the  mysterious  sounds  in¬ 
creased.  I  have  said  I  was  invited  to  become  one  of  the  circle,  but 
declined,  not  caring  to  comply  to  the  “  conditions.”  However,  I  was 
generally  informed  of  what  happened,  and,  of  course,  attributed  it  to 
some  one  in  the  room,  and  suggested  that  if  a  net  were  placed  all  round 
the  table,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  hand  or  foot  under,  the  fiddle, 
&c.,  would  remain  in  their  places,  and  it  stands  as  a  strong  argument 
against  Spiritualism  that  whenever  these  commonsense  precautions  were 
taken  against  the  possibility  of  tricks  being  played,  the  spirits  never  did 
anything  at  all. 

I  am  now  coming  to  the  photographic  aspect  of  the  question,  in  which 
I  was  more  intimately  connected.  Spirits,  I  was  told,  sometimes  become 
materialised,  and  in  this  state  had  been  photographed.  Experiments  in 
this  direction  were  to  be  tried,  and  I  agreed  to  attend  with  my  camera. 
A  very  nice  dark  room  was  fitted  up  to  suit  me,  and,  as  I  wished  every¬ 
thing  to  be  above  suspicion,  a  fresh  parcel  of  plates  and  other  necessary 
articles  were  ordered  and  opened  in  the  presence  of  myself  and  one  of 
the  gentlemen  interested ;  every  plate  was  numbered  by  using  a  diamond 
with  a  record  of  the  number  and  the  ultimate  result  after  exposure. 
As  early  as  nine  o’clock,  on  a  given  day,  we  commenced  business  in  a 
fairly  well-lighted  room,  in  which  were  placed  three  or  four  chairs.  On 
these  sat  the  medium  before  mentioned,  and  two  gentlemen  of  the  same 
party.  Some  black  cloth  formed  a  background.  The  camera  I  pointed 
at  the  seated  party  and  an  empty  chair,  which  it  was  desired  should  be 
occupied  presently  by  a  spirit  form.  Slow  plates  were  used,  and  the  lens 
stopped  down  so  as  to  prolong  the  exposure,  and  after  nervous  twitching 
of  the  medium’s  face  and  muscles,  I  was  asked  to  expose.  I  may  say 
that  I  was  told  that  the  lens  and  sensitive  plate  would  reveal  the  presence 
of  a  spirit  form,  although  to  the  naked  eye  it  would  not  be  visible.  This 
was  in  answer  to  my  question  as  to  when  I  should  expose. 

After  every  exposure  the  plate  was  immediately  developed,  but  never 
could  anything  be  seen  on  the  plate  besides  those  who  happened  to 
occupy  the  chairs.  We  made  many  exposures  that  day  with  the  same 
result,  although  the  medium  seemed  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
produce  a  spirit,  sometimes  placing  his  hands  in  a  mysterious  manner 
on  the  camera  whilst  the  exposures  were  being  made.  On  the  second 
day,  after  a  repetition  of  the  first  day’s  experience,  I  was  shown  some 
specimens  of  spirit  photographs,  in  some  of  which  something  ghostly 
could  be  dimly  seen,  and  in  others  the  “  double”  of  one  of  the  sitters. 
Of  course  these  did  not  convince  me  of  the  genuineness  of  this  so-called 
phenomena,  and  I  suggested  that,  if  disposed  to  deceive  them,  I  could  at 
first  have  produced  a  something  on  a  plate  which  would  give  a  similar 
result,  and  if  they  wished  we  would  utilise  the  rest  of  the  day  in  “  showing 
how  it’s  done.”  So,  provided  with  a  sheet  and  sundry  white  cloths,  we 
set  to  work.  With  these  and  a  system  of  double  and  sometimes  treble 
exposures,  I  produced  some  fair  spirit  and  double  photographs,  which 
rather  astonished,  if  they  did  not  convince,  my  [Spiritualistic  friends  of 
the  absurdity,  and  if  not  the  wickedness,  at  least  the  deception  of  the 
whole  affair. 

I  challenge  Miss  Power  or  any  one  else  to  produce  these  photographs 
of  spirits  under  the  conditions  suggested  by  the  Editor — conditions 
practically  the  same  as  those  adopted  by  myself,  and  which  led  to  such 
utter  failure,  although  the  cause  of  this  was  said  by  my  friends  to  be 
through  “  my  strong  opposition,  which  acted  as  a  hindrance  to  any 
manifestations.”  I  could  give  many  illustrations  of  the  doings,  Ac.,  at 
these  particular  seances  which  were  considered  “  wonderful  ”  by  the 


investigators,  but  which  most  of  your  readers  would  look  upon  as  stupid 
nonsense,  benefitting  no  one  but  the  “  medium”  and  oti,  ike  the 

fees.— I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  H.  Dmn. 

24,  Market-hill,  Maldon,  September  11,  1888. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Kindly  permit  me  to  remind  intending  exhibitors  that 
Wednesday  next,  September  19,  is  the  last  day  l,-.  ■  lCkin/ 

cases ’’from  the  country  by  our  agent,  Mr.  Bourlet,  17.  Nassau-street".” 
Middlesex  Hospital;  and  also  that  the  same  dav  is  the  only  on 
receiving  pictures  and  apparatus  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 
Any  further  information  may  be  obtained  from  me. — I  am,  •. 

Edwin  Cocking,  Assistant  Secretary. 


KLEFFEL’S  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — May  I  point  out  that  in  giving  the  hydroquinone  formula  of 
Herr  Klett’el  on  page  571,  you  have,  probably  in  translation,  sub  • 
the  hyposulphite  of  soda  for  the  sulphite  of  soda. 

Hypo,  in  the  quantity  given,  viz.,  2  ounces  to  the  pint,  would  mak 
mixture  a  fixing  solution  as  much  as  a  developer.  Still,  it  is  possible  to 
use  such  a  solution,  and  to  such  effect  that  in  this  even  not  most  perfect 
developer-fixer  very  fair  negatives  or  transparencies  may  be  developed  and 
fixed  simultaneously. 

The  exposure  needed  is  about  the  same  as  for  development  with  pyro, 
2  grammes;  soda  carb.,  50  grammes;  potass,  brorn.,  1  gramme;  water, 
1  ounce.  The  plate  must  be  a  bromide,  and  not  a  bromo-iodide  one. — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  Henry  E.  Bubx. 

Orrell  Park,  Liverpool,  Sept.  8. 


PLATE  CARRIERS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,' — The  following  form  of  carrier  I  have  made  in  cardboard,  three 
sheets  of  thickness,  for  my  camera,  x  5,  lens  x  Gj,  may  interest 
your  readers.  It  takes  side  by  side  two  lantern  plates,  with  half  an  inch 
space  between,  this  giving  a  stereo  picture,  taken  at  two  .espo.-urt.-  by 
shifting  front  of  camera.  They  then  can  be  used  either  by  printing  from 
one  or  other  for  a  lantern  slide,  or  by  putting  them  into  the  carrier 
again,  No.  1  into  space  2,  and  No.  2  into  space  1,  and  both  into  a  | 
ing  frame,  when  I  anticipate  a  stereo  can  be  printed  direct.  I  don't  know 
if  this  is  new,  but  I  cannot  find  it  is  in  use  anywhere. 

Greenhithe,  llth  September,  18S8.  W.  T.  F.  M.  In  .all. 


THE  DOVER  PIER— A  CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  notice  in  reference  to  Dover  constructing  a  new 
pier,  you  express  a  hope  that  photographers  will  be  admitted  at  the 
usual  toll,  and  not  be  subjected  to  the  notorious  ten-shilling  imp 
may  say  that  you  are  under  a  misapprehension  respecting  1  lover.  It  has 
not  a  private  pier.  The  Admiralty  pier  is  under  Government  control, 
and  the  two  other  piers  forming  the  month  of  the  harbour — the 
and  the  north  pier — are  under  the  control  of  the  Harbour  Board.  N  j 
fee  is  charged  to  the  public  visiting  these  piers,  and  the  public  have  free 
access  to  them,  except  on  the  Admiralty  pier  when  the  trains  are 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Continental  steamboats.  The  public  are 
then  confined  to  the  elevated  promenade.  I  am  under  the  impr 
that  the  place  where  the  ten-shilling  impost  is  demanded  is  Deal,  not 
Dover. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  A  Freeman  of  Dover. 

[Our  strictures  were  intended  for  Deal  pier,  but  we  inadvertently 
wrote  “  Dover.” — Eds.] 

- - ♦ - 

ISxcljange  ©olumrn 


*#*  No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  Apparatus  in  this  column; 
but  none  will  be  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
who  specif y  their  requirements  as  “anything  us  fin  l  ”  will  therefore  understand 
the  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 


Ross’  portable  symmetrical  five-ineb  exchanged  for  VI  ray  s  rapid  -  y  in  nit  *  t  . 
and-a-balf-incli. — Address,  Macdona,  31,  Disraeli -road,  l’utncy. 

Wanted  in  exchange,  half-plate  rapid  rectilinear  lens  for  ten-inch  burnisher.  Dif¬ 
ference  adjusted.— Address,  J.  Holloway,  32,  Cambray,  Cheltenham. 

Wanted  to  exchange,  eight  feet  hv  seven  cloth  backgrounds,  interior  and  exter.  r,  for 
others  same  size.— Address,  E.  J.  Holmes,  Photographer,  Post  Office,  Cranbrook. 
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Wanted,  a  steel  cylinder  for  compressed  oxygen  in  exchange  for  a  good  portable  half¬ 
plate  or  stereoscopic  camera  with  four  double  dark  slides. — Address,  L.  Dixon, 
Hall-street,  Colne. 

Will  exchange  four  backgrounds,  two  interior  and  two  exterior,  all  eight  feet  by  seven 
and  a  halTfeet,  quarter-plate  box  camera,  burnisher,  seven-inch  roller,  and  six-inch 
plano-convex  compound  condenser,  all  in  first-class  condition,  for  backgrounds, 
various  sizes. —Address,  H.  Hatton,  36,  Leeds-road,  Dewsbury. 

- * - - 

sanstoets  to  ©omsponlrrats. 


*#*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
must  be  addressed  to  u  H,  Greenwood  &  Co.,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden , 
London ,  W.  C. 

All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  queries  for 
“  Answers"  and  “  Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,” 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given .  _ _ 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

Adamson  &  Son,  Rothesay. — Photograph  of  the  Royal  Yacht  “Victoria  and  Albert.” 

T.  Bowden,  Hulme. —Three  Photographs  of  Rev.  J.  A.  Macfadijen,  M.A.,  D.D. 


Ulster.— No. 

One  in  a  Fix. — No  card  or  name  enclosed. 

H.  Hohnan  (Banff).— Send  both  lens  and  paper  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

J.  Lkndon  Berry,— Thanks.  Glad  to  confirm  introduction  whenever  con¬ 
venient. 

R.  J.  Latham. — We  have  not  been  able  yet  to  discover  the  data  upon  which 
the  table  was  based. 

G.  F.  Blackmore,  C.E. — Thanks.  You  will  perceive  from  a  remark  elsewhere 
that  it  was  a  mistake. 

Greenhorn. — Treat  the  negative  again  with  bichloride  of  mercury  and  do  not 
darken  it  after  being  bleached. 

Flake-White. — We  should  think  that  transferrotypes  could  be  mount*,  d  upon 
canvas  by  giving  it  a  coating  of  size,  but  have  not  tried  it. 

B.  H. — If  the  stops  of  the  lens  are  numbered  according  to  the  Photographic 
Society’s  standard  the  exposure  must  be  doubled  for  each  succeeding  size 
smaller. 

W.  Whitehouse. — The  flare  spot  in  the  landscape  lens  will  be  cured  by 
removing  the  diaphragm  farther  from  the  lens — to  the  extent  of  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch. 

H.  Cunningham  (Hornsey  Rise). — If  the  Dcaguerreotypes  are  unusually  good 
they  will  be  worth  something  as  specimens  of  a  now  extinct  department  of 
the  art,  otherwise  they  possess  no  value. 

Subscriber  (West  Bromwich).- — The  leaf  is,  we  think,  one  from  an  old  Manual 
of  Lighting,  by  Bigelow,  of  America,  which  has  been  out  of  print  for  several 
years.  No  work  of  a  similar  class  exists. 


D.  Cunningham.— 1.  We  fear  that  there  is  no  way  by  which  tin-  spots  can  lie 
removed.  If  the  negatives  are  of  no  special  value  you  might  treat  tin -m  with 
bichloride  of  mercury  followed  by  diluted  ammonia. — 2.  There  will  be  no 
flare  spot  by  employing  your  own  diaphragm.— 3.  When  using  one  of  the 
components  singly  let  the  stop  be  nearly  twice  its  usual  distance  from  the 
flattest  side  of  the  lens. — 4.  We  should  like  to  see  one  of  the  .spotted 
negatives. 

H.  C.  (Rome). — 1.  The  publisher  has  placed  your  letter  in  our  hands.  We  me 
always  happy  to  assist  our  readers  without  charge. — 2.  To  cement  prints  to 
glass,  some  employ  starch  and  other  pastes,  but  the  best  material  for  that 
purpose  is  a  solution  of  gelatine. — 3.  The  proportions  given  in  Mr.  Riley's 
paper  are  wrong,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  subsequent  notice. — 4.  Both  the 
carbon  and  Woodbury  processes  are  described  in  Hardwich's  Manual  of 
Photography,  published  by  Churchill,  London,  but  neither  will  lie  quite 
suited  for  your  requirements. 

J.  Walker  writes  :  “  Wishing  to  intensify  an  interior  all  but  the  windows,  I 
brushed  over  the  latter  indiarubber  in  benzole.  After  intensification  the 
brush  marks  show  as  coarse  white  lines,  which  print  out  black.  How  can  I 
soften  and  remove  the  rubber  ?  Mere  rubbing  with  benzole,  chloroform,  or 
carbon  bisulphide  has  had  no  effect.” — The  indiarubber  ought  to  have  been 
removed  by  simply  rubbing  it  with  the  finger  or  by  either  of  the  solvents 
tried.  We  strongly  suspect  that  the  lines  are  caused  by  the  coating  of 
rubber  not  being  perfect,  hence  the  intensifier  has  acted  upon  the  image  in 
the  unprotected  lines  left  by  the  brush. 

Residues  writes  :  “(1)  I  have  for  a  couple  of  years  saved  the  hyposulphite  in 
which  I  fix  bromide  plates,  &c.  ;  I  have  evaporated  the  same  in  a  saucepan, 
and  have,  consequently,  a  rather  big  bulk  of  crystals  mixed  with  a  deposit 
of  black  mud  ;  (2)  1  have  a  quantity  of  ashes  of  burnt  sensitised  paper ;  (3) 
and  I  have  also  some  chloride  of  silver  from  the  washing  of  prints.  1  am 
aware  that  if  I  send  all  that  to  a  refiner  lie  will  do  the  job  for  me,  but  I 
would  like  to  do  it  myself  if  there  is  not  much  difficulty  for  a  novice.” — 
Unless  our  correspondent  is.  in  possession  of  a  proper  melting  furnace,  which 
we  presume  lie  is  not,  he  will  do  better  by  sending  the  wastes  to  a  refiner 
than  attempt  to  reduce  them  himself.  No  advantage  has  been  gained  by 
crystallising  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  as  it  must  be  dissolved  again.  The 
best  plan  of  procedure  now  will  be,  with  1,  dissolve  the  crystals  in  water 
and  add  sulphide  of  potassium  to  precipitate  the  silver,  collect  and  dry ; 
then  mix  all  the  residues  together  (3  being  dried,  of  course),  and  send  them 
to  the  refiner. 

A.  H.  Dorman  says  :  “1.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  tell  me  how  it  is 
I  often  get  my  negatives  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  1  use  ten  per  cent, 
solutions,  and  use  the  formulae  given  in  the  Almanac  for  different  plates.  I 

find  - ’s  instantaneous  are  the  worst  that  way.  I  have  no  trouble  iu 

obtaining  good  prints  from  the  negatives,  but  still  there  is  a  fault  somewhere 
and  I  want  to  find  it. — 2.  I  should  also  be  glad  if  you  will  tell  me  what 
makes  the  best  mounting  medium.  I  have  tried  starch  and  find  the  burnisher 
has  a  tendency  to  fetch  the  prints  off.  I  have  also  tried  the  medium  described 
on  page  404  of  the  Almanac,  and,  although  I  prepared  it  very  carefully,  I 
found  it  much  worse  than  the  starch.” — In  reply  :  1.  There  cannot  he  much 
wrong  if  the  negatives  yield  good  prints.  If  he  will  send  us  two  or  three  of 
the  negatives  to  see,  we  shall  then  be  able  to  judge  where  the  fault  lies. — 2. 
Starch  paste  is  generally  employed,  and  if  properly  managed  the  prints-  will 
not  leave  the  mounts  in  the  burnishing.  The  paste  should  be  made  thick 
and  tlieu  thoroughly  broken  up  by  beating  with  a  spoon  before  it  is  applied 
to  the  prints.  No  difficulty  should  be  met  with  in  this  direction. 

- -  - 


Ninnie.  — The  proper  exposure  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  experiment.  Commence 
by  giving,  say,  three  hours,  using  the  full  aperture  of  the  lens.  If  this  time 
proves  insufficient  you  will,  of  course,  have  to  give  longer. 

C.  Scott. — You  have  not  been  “swindled.”  Nitrate  of  silver  is  always  sold 
by  the  avoirdupois  ounce  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  and  a  half  grains, 
hence  it  is  impossible  to  weigh  eight  lots  of  sixty  grains  each  from  an  ounce 
of  the  salt. 

II.  J.  J. — The  sample  of  emery  enclosed  is  much  too  coarse  for  grinding  a 
focussing  screen.  The  seller  may  call  it  the  finest,  but  it  is  not,  by  a  long 
way.  Watchmakers’  material  dealers  usually  supply  the  finest  emery  to  be 
obtained  commercially. 

J.  Rackham. — The  “chromotype”  patent  expired  several  years  ago.  What¬ 
ever  “sole  license  for  the  district”  may  be  claimed  by  the  local  photographer 
is,  of  course,  of  no  legal  value  after  the  patent  has  lapsed.  You,  or  any  one 
else,  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  work  the  process  if  you  choose.  The  so-called 
“licensee”  cannot  stop  you. 

L.  Philipson. — As  the  metallic  spots  make  their  appearance  as  soon  as  the 
paper  is  sensitised  or  while  it  is  in  the  printing  frame,  it  is  useless  seeking 
for  the  cause  either  in  the  toning  or  fixing  bath  or  in  the  washing  water. 
The  spots  appear  to  be  due  to  particles  of  foreign  matter,  such  as  pyrogallic 
acid  or  sulphate  of  iron,  for  example,  coming  in  contact  with  the  paper  after 
sensitising.  They  doubtless  arise  from  some  such  cause  as  this. 

Leo. — 1.  The  design  and  proportions  of  the  studio  are  excellent.  As  you  say 
you  can  put  it  in  any  position  in  the  garden,  we  would  suggest  that  it  should 
run  east  and  west,  so  that  the  glass  side  faces  the  north  instead  of  the  west ; 
you  will  then  find  the  light  better  under  control  and  more  easily  managed. — 
2.  Your  large  “rapid”  lens  will  do  quite  well  for  the  large  heads.  It  will 
yield  quite  as  good  results  as  a  portrait  combination  but  will  require  a  longer 
exposure. — 3.  Portraits  of  large  dimensions  we  much  prefer  printed  on  a 
matt  surface  and  of  a  cold  tone. — 4.  Either  the  platinotype  or  bromide  paper. 
— 5.  Use  the  same  developer  for  large  plates  as  you  are  familiar  with  for 
small. 


Convention  Group. — No.  50,  left  unnamed  in  our  key  to  the  Convention 
Group,  is  J.  Porritt,  Leicester;  No.  51,  Mr.  William  Whitehouse,  Dudley; 
No.  65,  Mr.  J.  Lendon  Barry,  Aberdare;  No.  71,  Mr.  Thomas  Forrest, 
Pontypridd. 

Received.— Thomas  Forrest,  W.  C.  Hughes,  and  others.  Several  cor¬ 
respondents  and  reviews  in  our  next. 

Photographic  Society  ok  Great  Britain. — The  next  monthly  technical 
meeting  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  September  18,  at  eight  p.m. 

Photographic  Club. — September  19,  1888. — Subject,  Peproduetion  of 
Negatives.  Saturday  outing  at  Hale  End.  Train  from  Liverpool-street, 
thirty-two  minutes  past  two. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.— Convention  night.— 
An  exhibition  of  photographs  and  lantern  transparencies  of  places  visited  during 
the  Photographic  Convention  will  be  held  at  Masons  Hall  Tavern  on  Thursday, 
October  4.  Names  of  intending  exhibitors  should  be  sent  to  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw,  128,  South wark-street,  S.E.,  not  later  than  the  29th 
instant. 
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STANDARD  MEASUREMENTS  AND  NOMENCLATURE. 
The  Photographic  Society  of  France  will  have  conferred  a  boon 
of  no  small  value  upon  the  brethren  at  large  if  they  succeed  in 
an  endeavour  they  are  making  to  assimilate  and  unify  the 
multifarious  systems  of  weights,  measures,  nomenclature  of 
processes  and  lenses,  standards  of  illumination,  of  sensitiveness 
of  plates,  and,  in  short,  to  bring  into  some  species  of  unification 
the  chaos  which  now  prevails  in  regard  to  these  and  other 
departments  in  photographic  practice. 

The  method  proposed  by  this  Society  for  effecting  this  much- 
needed  reform  is  by  the  appointment  of  a  representative  com¬ 
mittee,  who  will  have  a  report  prepared,  as  a  basis  of  action, 
to  be  submitted  to  a  large  body  who  arc  expected  to  visit 
Paris  during  the  International  Exhibition  of  1889. 

An  idea  of  this  nature  was  broached  in  Belgium  some  time 
igo,  but  for  various  reasons  it  fell  through.  It  is  stated  that, 
dthough  many  societies,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  this 
country,  were  written  to  for  their  co-operation,  very  few  even 
took  the  trouble,  or  had  the  courtesy,  to  respond.  This,  it  will 
ie  remembered,  was  also  the  experience  of  one  of  our  London 
societies,  who,  three  or  four  years  ago,  requested  the  assistance 
if  their  brethren  in  the  formation  of  a  national  convention, 
which  was  afterwards  started  into  existence  through  private  and 
ndividual  effort.  But  in  carrying  out  such  a  scheme  as  the 
trench  Society  is  now  initiating,  the  co-operation  and  con¬ 
currence  of  the  public  is  imperative.  Those  of  our  Gallic 
brethren  who  have  this  matter  at  heart  have  had  an  interview 
with  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  to  whom  they  have 
expressed  their  ideas,  which  have  met  with  his  approval,  and, 
n  consequence,  a  certain  number  of  gentlemen  have  been 
lominatcd  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  other  societies,  so 
is  to  bring  the  scheme  to  a  successful  issue.  Unhappily,  how¬ 
ever,  the  committee  nominated  by  the  Minister  for  this  purpose 
Iocs  not  adequately  represent  the  body  of  photographers ; 
udeed,  we  are  informed  that  in  the  list  is  not  to  be  found  the 
tame  of  a  single  professional  artist,  which  has  given  rise  to  a 
eeling  of  dissatisfaction  among  French  photographers.  This, 
io\vcver,  will  doubtless  be  remedied. 

With  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  leading  societies  in  this  and 
ther  countries,  we  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  ultimate  success 
f  the  reforming  body,  and  the  bringing  into  some -species  of 
homogeneity  the  aberrations  which  now  encircle  so  many  of 
hose  things  with  which  photographers  have  to  do,  and  of  which 
hey  have  to  speak  almost  continuously.  We  have  alluded  to 
01110  °f  these  in  the  opening  sentence  of  these  remarks.  Were 
e  to  apply  the  recluctio  ad  adsurdum  mode  of  argument  in 
ypport  of  the  necessity  for  the  unification  to  which  we  refer, 
c  would  ask  by  how  many  names  the  Woodbury  process  of 


printing  is  known?  whether  the  number  of  designations  for 
cei  tain  mechanical  methods  of  printing  arc  not  now  bewibh  ring ' 
whether  the  nomenclature  of  a  well-known  and  popular  class  of 
lens  one  make  not  differing  from  another  in  any  important 
respect — does  not  now  embrace  nearly  a  hundred  al 
whether  the  multifarious  and  motley  flange  sen  ws,  indis¬ 
criminately  adopted  at  the  whim  of  each  maker,  can  by  any 
process  of  mechanical  ingenuity  be  rendered  more  irregular 
and  diversified  than  they  now  are  to  the  long-suffering  user  ? 
and,  in  short — but  there  is  no  use  in  adducing  further  examples. 
Let  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  arouse  itself 
from  its  lethargy,  and  if  it  cannot,  or  will  not,  initiate  reforms 
of  the  nature  indicated,  let  it  at  least  lend  its  aid  and  inllucnce 
to  that  of  France  in  the  endeavour  to  have  such  reforms 
effected. 

- - ♦ - - 

ATMOSPHERE. 

In  the  English  school  of  painting,  atmosphere— by  which  may 
be  understood  the  apparent  effect  produced  on  the  colours 
of  objects  by  the  atmosphere  intervening  betwixt  them  and 
the  spectator — plays  a  most  important  part,  and  in  photography, 
also,  a  picture  may  be  made  or  marred  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  atmospheric  effects  arc  utilised  in  its  production. 
But  the  manner  in  which  the  qualities  of  a  photographic 
negative  may  be  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  surrounding 
air  is  not  confined  to  artistic  effects,  it  may  be  view<  1  from 
a  physical  standpoint  also.  Let  us  first  consider  the  latter. 

All  practical  workers  are  aware  how  greatly  the  rapidity  of 
working  is  influenced  by  conditions  of  atmosphere;  one  day 
the  light  seems  most  powerful  in  its  action,  while  the  very 
next,  perhaps,  may  need  exposure  twice  as  long,  or  even  more. 
It  would  be  a  work  of  considerable  utility  if  any  one  would  so 
investigate  this  matter  as  to  compile  data  which  should  at 
once  enable  any  one,  before  commencing  the  day’s  work,  to 
forecast  the  character  of  the  light — the  character  as  opposed  to 
its  quantity  and  as  governed  by  the  clouds,  height  of  sun  ab  vc 
the  horizon,  and  so  forth.  At  present  the  main  practical 
indications  available  are  that  the  light  is  specially  active 
during  the  sunlight  immediately  following  rain,  and  during  flic 
prevalence  of  strong  wind ;  it  is  usually  slow  when  easterly 
winds  are  blowing.  These  little  beginnings  of  photographic- 
weather  lore  are  really  useful ;  but  we  would  carry  them  much 
farther  and  more  systematically. 

An  often-debated  question  is,  whether  a  clear  atmosphere 
does  not  enable  more  rapid  exposures  to  be  given.  A  c  were 
lately  informed  by  a  photographer  of  some  experience  that 
when  lie  came  to  develop  a  number  of  negatives  taken  in 
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Norway,  he  found  almost  the  whole  of  them  deficient  in  expo¬ 
sure.  At  the  same  time,  he  led  us  to  understand  that  lie 
looked  upon  clear  air  as  conducive  to  increased  rapidity.  Our 
view  was  that,  acting  upon  this  belief,  this  was  the  cause  of  the 
under  exposure,  though  he  laid  the  fault  upon  the  plates. 
Now,  though  we  are  not  inclined  to  deny  that  a  clear  atmo¬ 
sphere  may  accompany  a  specially  actinic  light,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  cause  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere  than  in 
the  absence  of  mist  or  of  floating  particles  between  camera  and 
view.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  mist  diminishes  rather  than 
increases  the  exposure  ;  but  when  the  mist,  or  other  obscuring 
cause,  extends  some  height  into  the  air,  another  factor  comes 
into  play,  which  may  possibly  be  the  most  important  of  all — 
the  filtering-out  of  the  sun’s  rays  by  those  particles  of  mist  or 
motes.  Professor  Langley  has  shown  that  all  air  in  inhabited 
districts  deprives  the  sun’s  rays  of  a  portion  of  their  power ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  he  believes  the  true  colour  of  the  sun, 
if  viewed  through  a  perfectly  pure  air  of  great  tenuity,  would 
appear  blue  instead  of  the  present  more  or  less  familiar  hue. 
We  may,  therefore,  believe  that  a  clear  air  will  help  rapidity, 
but  not  in  consequence  of  its  allowing  more  light  to  come  from 
object  to  camera. 

It  is  well  to  thoroughly  understand  this  point,  for  important 
practical  considerations  in  the  borderland  between  the  physical 
and  the  artistic  here  arise.  We  think  we  are  right  in  saying 
that  none  but  those  who  have  had  an  actual  practical  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  work  have  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  extent 
to  wrhich  architectural  and  other  photography  in  and  aboiit 
large  towns  is  hampered  by  atmospheric  conditions.  The  light 
that  to  an  unpractised  eye  would  appear  all  that  could  be 
wished,  the  expert  knows  is  incapable  of  permitting  the  highest 
class  of  results  to  be  obtained. 

For  this  work,  far  more  than  for  landscape,  is  it  necessary 
to  play  a  “waiting  game.”  When  some  particularly  desired 
building  or  street  view  happens  to  be  in  close  proximity  to  a 
few  tall  chimneys,  and  the  requirements  of  light  and  shade  do 
not  permit  of  early  rising  to  obtain  clear  air,  the  work  is  very 
disheartening.  A  long  watching  may  have  resulted  in  a  “  clear 
day  ”  at  last,  and  then,  in  all  probability,  some  huge  not-over- 
tall  shaft  belches  forth  its  sooty  vapour,  which  flows  before  the 
camera  till  the  proper  light  is  lost,  and  again  the  work  is 
deferred.  Crossing  the  palm  of  the  stoker  is  often  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  such  threatened  disaster.  But  whenever  the 
subject  and  the  lighting  permit  it,  there  is  no  remedy  like 
getting  up  early  in  the  morning.  The  clearness  of  the  air  and 
the  absence  of  any  approach  to  murkiness  is  very  striking,  and 
when  the  preparations  for  the  matutinal  coffee  are  seen  in 
curling  streams  of  smoke,  now  blue,  now  white,  now  black, 
issuing  from  numberless  chimneys,  the  wonder  is  not  that 
photography  among  the  buildings  should  ever  be  difficult,  but 
rather  that  it  should  ever  be  possible  at  all. 

In  this  regard  much  trouble  will  be  saved  by  noting  the 
direction  of  the  wind  :  when  the  work  lies  near  the  outside  of 
a  town,  it  can  only  be  done  when  the  wind  blows  to  the  town 
from  the  observer.  This  is  a  little  point  of  practice  which 
may  often  prevent  waste  of  time  in  reconnoitering  required 
views,  and  especially  is  it  so  when  some  village  church  has  to 
be  secured.  A  sunny  day  with  the  wind  blowing  from  the 
church  to  the  village  is  the  time  to  choose,  and  an  old  con¬ 
tributor  once  informed  us  that  between  three  and  four  in  the 
afternoon,  before  preparations  for  tea  were  begun,  was  the  most 
likely  time  in  the  whole  day  to  be  sure  of  freedom  from  smoke. 
We  have,  on  a  former  occasion,  dealt  with  atmospheric 


conditions  as  favouring  portrait  work  in  a  studio,  so  that  we 
need  not  again  now  refer  to  it. 

With  regard  to  the  artistic  conditioning  of  photographs  by 
the  atmosphere,  it  maybe  said  that  some  of  the  must  beautiful 
photographs  ever  taken  owed  their  beauty  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  atmosphere  was  rendered.  It  is  the  most  difficult 
condition  of  all  to  treat  with  success,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  silvery 
haze  or  the  delightful  grey  with  which  a  partially  transparent 
air  suffuses  all  objects  in  the  distance  and  middle  distance, 
becomes  in  a  photograph  a  miserable,  cold,  blurring  “  fog,”  an 
expression  which,  when  employed  in  its  recognised  photo¬ 
graphic  sense,  is  utterly  condemnatory.  Isochromatic  plates 
may  be  expected  to  be  of  great  help  in  this  direction,  but  if  it 
be  the  function  of  photography  to  represent  what  is  seen,  then 
it  is  only  mental  vision  that  will  be  represented  when  atmo¬ 
spheric  effects  are  in  question,  from  the  simple  fact  that  a  very 
little  haze,  as  regards  ocular  effect,  comes  out  upon  the  ngativc 
as  a  ruthlessly  overwhelming  grey.  But  if  a  certain  effect  is 
brought  out,  and  the  occasion  is  waited  for  when  the  ex¬ 
perienced  worker  sees  that  it  can  be  obtained,  though  to  the 
eye  something  quite  different  is  upon  the  lens,  then  effects  of 
the  most  charming  nature  may  be  produced.  Pictures  with 
such  qualities  are  most  rare  on  the  walls  of  a  photographic 
exhibition,  but  they  arc  thoroughly  appreciated.  To  those 
who  are  desirous,  in  landscape  work,  of  producing  pictures  of 
the  greatest  novelty  of  treatment,  we  can  only  say,  Endeavour 
to  produce  pictures  whose  most  pleasing  characteristic  is  the 
due  rendering  of  atmosphere. 

- + - 

THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  EXHIBITION. 

Another  photographic  exhibition  in  the  Crystal  Palace  is  on 
the  tapis.  It  is  to  be  of  a  nature  similar  to  that  held  there 
during  last  March,  but  the  raison  d'etre  is  the  commemoration 
of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the  photographic 
negative,  which,  by  the  way,  it  can  scarcely  very  well  be, 
seeing  that  Talbot’s  great  discovery  was  made  on  the  seventh  of 
September,  1840.  However,  this  is  of  minor  consequence. 

The  exhibition  is,  we  think,  destined  to  be  successful — quite  i 
as  much  so  as  that  of  last  March.  A  leading  idea  of  the 
promoters  is  to  hold,  in  conjunction  with  the  annual  exhibition,  , 
“a  combined  meeting  of  the  photographic  societies  and  clubs 
of  the  world,  when  addresses  will  be  given  relative  to  the 
history  and  progress  of  the  art  during  the  fifty  years  that  have 
since  elapsed.”  If  this  idea  can  be  carried  out,  it  is  intended 
that  the  several  societies  and  clubs  shall  be  grouped  on  the  | 
Handel  Festival  orchestra,  and  that  a  photograph  shall  he 
taken  of  the  assembly. 

Concerning  the  exhibition,  some  improvements,  based  on 
experience  obtained  at  the  last  one,  will  be  effected.  Instead 
of  confining  the  pictorial  exhibits  to  the  grand  central  nave, 
the  side  courts  will  also  be  utilised.  This  certainly  will  be  an 
improvement,  because  on  the  former  occasion  the  light  fell 
upon  many  of  the  pictures  under  such  conditions  as  to  cause  | 
it  to  be  reflected  from  the  glass  into  the  eyes  of  the  spectators, 
thus  necessitating  some  dodging  of  the  head,  and  twisting,  m 
order  to  see  the  photographs  under  the  most  favourable  cn- 
cumstances.  This  will  be  obviated  by  the  utilisation  of  the 
side  courts. 

As  before,  a  feature  will  be  made  of  apparatus.  Me  aie 
glad  to  find  that  while  medals  will  be  given  as  formerly  foi 
both  pictures  and  apparatus,  none  are  to  be  awarded  for  eithei 
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ry  plates  and  films  or  lenses,  although  we  cannot  make  out 
•om  the  schedule  whether  this  applies  to  Section  1  (lenses) 
xclusively,  or  to  all  of  the  other  seven  sections  grouped  under 
!lass  B  as  optical,  which  include  shutters,  stereoscopes,  en- 
irging  apparatus,  appliances  for  artificial  illumination,  and  the 
ke. 

With  a  view  to  simplify  and  render  more  accurate  the 
rocess  and  result  of  judging  in  the  apparatus  division,  exhi- 
itors  are  to  be  asked  to  give  upon  their  application  form  a  list 
f  the  articles  desired  to  be  judged  as  possessing  novel  or 
xceptional  merit,  and  the  jurors’  attention  will  be  confined  to 
he  goods  so  entered. 

We  shall  return  to  this  subject  again. 


peculation  is  rife  just  now  as  to  the  forthcoming  exhibition  of  the 
'hotographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.  Some  predict  that  as  no 
ledalsare  offered  for  competition  there  will  be  but  a  poor  show.  Also, 
hat  only  those  who  used,  as  a  rule,  to  obtain  medals,  and  have  of  late 
ears  been  ousted  by  others,  will  exhibit,  while  the  more  advanced  and 
nterprising  of  those  in  the  profession,  who  seek  medals  for  trade 
urposes,  will  not  this  year  put  in  an  appearance,  and  therefore  the 
xhibition  will  necessarily  suffer.  There  is  no  question  that,  from  a 
usiness  point  of  view,  medals,  whether  gold,  silver,  or  bronze,  are 
aluable  to  those  who  have  gained  them,  and  there  are  few  profes- 
onals  who  have  not  turned  them  to  good  account.  Amateurs,  too, 
aturally  feel  a  certain  degree  of  pride  on  the  receipt  of  a  medal, 
id  the  chance  of  gaining  one  has  often  acted  as  an  incentive  to  ex- 
ibit.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  a  great 
umber  will  by  preference  exhibit  when  no  medals  are  given.  A\7e 
ice  heard  a  well-known  photographer  say  that  he  could  not  afford  to 
diibit  when  he  was  not  sure  of  gaining  an  award,  as  its  non-receipt 
ould  be  equivalent  to  a  public  recognition  that  other  artists’  work 
as  superior  to  his  own.  “  If  no  medalsat  all  were  given,”  he  remarked, 
I  should  always  send  in  some  pictures.”  This  year’s  exhibition  is  on 
le  lines  of  those  held  years  ago,  and  may  be  looked  upon  more  or 
ss  as  an  experimental  one.  We  shall  see  the  result. 


few  weeks  back  we  alluded  to  the  then  extraordinarily  low  price  of 
etallic  silver — about  the  lowest,  if  not  the  lowest,  price  it  has  ever 
cached.  After  remaining  at  that  value  for  some  time  it  almost  sud- 
Imly  recovered  to  the  extent  of  twopence  farthing  per  ounce.  It  is  a 
jirious  circumstance  in  connexion  with  the  fluctuations  of  the  silver 
j  arket,  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  the  metal  is  always  much  more 
'adual  than  its  rise.  When  the  value  of  the  metal  is  declining,  the 
11  is  usually  quoted  in  eighths  and  even  sixteenths  of  a  penny  per 
mce,  but  its  rise  is  generally  by  farthings  and  halfpennies. 


I  otwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject  there  is 
ridently  much  misconception  amongst  photographers  as  to  the  law 
copyright.  Here  is  a  case  in  point,  upon  which  we  were  consulted 
dy  a  few  days  back.  A  photographer  in  a  county  town  pirated  a 
iiinber  of  photographs  which  another  artist  in  the  same  place  had 
dy  registered  at  Stationers’  Hall.  Upon  the  latter  threatening  legal 
i  oceedings  the  pirate  set  him  at  defiance,  saying  that  u  the  negatives 
ere  not  taken  by  you  at  all,  but  by  your  operator,  and  you  have  no 
pyright  in  his  work.”  Unfortunately  for  the  photographer  this 
ould  be  a  good  defence  to  any  proceedings  that  might  be  taken 
ider  the  existing  law. 


cannot  be  too  widely  known  that,  as  the  law  at  present  stands,  the 
ly  way  by  winch  a  photographer  can  secure  a  legal  copyright  in  his 
dure,  when  the  work  is  not  executed  by  himself  but  by  an  operator, 
I  to  register  it  in  the  name  of  the  employe,  and  then  for  the  latter  to 
finally  assign  the  copyright  to  the  employer.  This  must  be  done  in 
king,  as  a  mere  verbal  assignment  is  of  no  value.  Anent  this  sub- 
k,  we  were  recently  asked  in  whom  the  copyright  in  some  portraits 
|  a  royal  personage,  taken  under  the  following  circumstances,  was 


vested.  The  photographer,  or  rather  the  proprietor  of  the  studio— ft  i 
he  is  not  a  practical  photographer— was  present  in  the  room,  end 
talked  with  the  sitter,  also  made  a  pretence  at  Assisting  in  th )  p  sing, 
while  the  operator,  solely,  arranged  the  light,  exposed,  and  dev< 
the  negatives.  Then  another  person  retouched  them,  and  this  was  a 
most  important  part  of  the  work,  inasmuch  as  the  negatives  were  very 
inferior  to  begin  with;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  ultimate result 
was  mainly  due  to  the  skill  of  the  retoucher.  In  such  a  case  as  this 
it  is  possible  that  considerable  discussion  might  arise  bet  we  D  H» 
men^of  the  long  robe  ”  as  to  who  was  entitled  to  tin  cop;  right, 
question  were  raised  in  a  court  of  law. 


One  frequently  hears  and  reads  of  white  and  brown-hard  varnishes 
being  recommended  as  a  varnish  for  negativ*--.  Many  sampl 
these  varnishes,  when  diluted  with  methylated  spirit,  answer  very 
well  indeed,  but  not  so  with  all.  We  were  recently  shown  a  batch  of 
negatives  which  had  been  varnished  with  a  diluted  white-hard  vamiah 
which  remained  so  tacky  that  they  could  not  be  printed  from,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  they  had  several  times  been  strongly  heated  before 
the  fire.  Both  white  and  brown-hard  varnishes  are  very  indefinite 
compounds,  inasmuch  as  almost  every  maker  has  a  different  formula 
for  their  manufacture.  However,  the  base  of  the  white-hard  is 
generally  supposed  to  bo  sandarac,  and  that  of  the  brown-lmrd,  diellac 
But  many  of  the  makers,  instead  of  using  the  more  expensive  gums, 
introduce  a  large  proportion  of  common  resin.  Varnish  so  compound -d 
should  be  avoided  by  photographers,  as  the  surface  yielded  by  it  i- 
always  easy  of  abrasion,  and  therefore  affords  but  little  protection  t> 
the  negative.  Realty  good  white  or  brown-hard  varnish,  when  it  can 
be  obtained,  diluted  with  spirit,  makes  an  excellent  varnish  f  a- 
negatives — the  latter  especially,  if  the  slight  colour  of  the  film  i-  not 
considered  an  objection.  The  colour  in  the  thin  film  is  usually  ~o 
trifling  that  it  makes  but  little,  if  any,  difference  in  the  printing.  The 
brown-hard  makes  a  more  durable  negative  varnish  than  the  white- 
hard,  as  the  latter  will  not  bear  rough  usage  so  well  as  the  former. 

- - ♦ - 

THE  PROPER  PLACE  OF  HYDROQUIXONE. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  that,  at  the  present  time,  hvdroquinon. 
occupies  no  place  of  importance  in  the  routine  of  the  practi-  1 
photographer.  There  are,  doubtless,  a  few  isolated  instances  where 
its  use  has  been  taken  up  enthusiastically,  and  pyro  in  consequence 
abandoned  as  a  cumbrous  relic  of  the  past;  but  the  pages  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography  may  be  almost  said  to  te<-m 
with  preferences  for  old  processes  whose  days  were  said  to  1><-  num¬ 
bered  and  whose  utility  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  which  yet  axe 
at  the  present  day  in  full  activity.  There  is,  however,  a  priori,  no 
reason  why  hvdroquinone  should  not  be  the  d  veloper  <4  the  future, 
and  so  very  loud  a  paean  has  been  sung  in  its  praise  that  it  mi.ht 
almost  be  considered  a  duty  to  try  it  by  all  who  desire  to  keep  in  tie- 
front  rank.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  points  that  .'ink- 
student  of  the  descriptions  given  as  to  the  mode  of  employing  it 
is  the  extremely  wide  latitude  in  the  proportion  of  alkali  t-t  hydro- 
quinone.  AVe  speak  of  “pyro;”  will  photographers  in  the  future 
discuss  this  chemical  as  “hydro?  Before  entering  further  up- -a 
the  subject.,  there  cannot  be  a  better  occasion  than  the  present  for 
a°-ain  entering  the  strongest  possible  protest  against  the  prevailing 
mode  of  describing  the  composition  of  developing  >■ ‘lotions.  It 
solutions  of  the  needful  chemicals  were  kept  in  acknowledged  and 
generally  adopted  strengths,  as  the  chemist  does  under  the  name  of 
“normal,”  “ decinormal,”  &c.,  then  there  would  be  no  cause  to 
complain.  But  they  are  not  so  kept ;  every  photographer  has  his  own 
pet  method  of  dissolving  his  chemicals  for  store  solutions,  and  t  r 
this  no  one  need  blame  him  ;  but  when  he  comes  before  a  pr-  <uninbly 
scientific  body  of  men,  and  describes  bis  ridiculous  A  1>  (  D£FG 
solutions,  and  the  exact  proportions  of  each  to  be  added  togethi r  t-» 
make  liis  bottles  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  which  again  are  to  be  mixed  in 
stated  due  proportions  to  compound  bis  developer  with,  he  n 
himself  a  laughing-stock  to  any  one  with  a  properly  regulated  mind 
and  the  lightest  of  scientific  training.  In  tlii>  respect  the  makers  «>f 
plates  are  every  whit  as  absurd  in  their  instructions  as  are  the 
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formula  publishers.  What  do  the  majority  of  photographers  want 
with  such  formulas  as  are  presented  with  almost  every  box  of  plates 
sent  out  ?  Let  the  makers  understand  that  such  mental  pap  is 
unnecessary  and  nauseous,  and  prevents  a  due  appreciation  of  the 
qualities  of  their  plates  being  formed.  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason 
they  adopt  the  plan. 

That  may  pass  for  the  present.  The  formulae  for  hydroquinone 
developers  have  given  alkali  in  quantity  varying  from  two  grains 
to  twenty  or  thirty  to  each  grain  of  pyro,  but  have  been  fairly 
unanimous  in  showing  no  decided  preference  for  either  potash  or 
soda,  but  have  mostly  excluded  ammonia. 

It  has  been  so  conclusively  shown  that  the  results  of  experiments 
with  this  developer  are  influenced  by  the  quality  or  peculiarities  of 
the  undissolved  crystals  (and  these  are,  as  any  one  who  has  followed 
up  the  subject  is  well  aware,  extremely  varied)  that,  especially  now 
it  is  made  on  a  larger  scale  and  sold  at  a  low  price,  a  fair  case  is 
made  out  for  experimenting  afresh.  Such  were  my  own  views,  and 
they  were  put  into  effect  by  a  large  series  of  experiments  to  determine 
the  actual  value  of  what  is  still  the  “  new  developer,”  though  it 
is  now  many  years  since  it  was  first  recommended.  The  crystals 
used  in  these  experiments  were  of  Byk’s  manufacture,  which  it  is 
proper  to  state  to  enable  comparative  opinions  to  be  formed. 

In  the  first  place  a  few  trial  developments  were  made,  to  test  in  a 
rough  manner  the  direction  in  which  to  make  a  further  more  com¬ 
plete  investigation.  These  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  proportion  of 
one  and  a  half  grains  of  hydroquinone  to  twelve  of  the  mixed  alkaline 
carbonates  (equal  parts  of  each). 

It  was  found  that  the  proportion  of  alkali  to  “  hydro”  did  not 
largely  influence  the  apparent  exposure.  A  series  of  sensitometer 
comparison  trials  were  made,  and  in  these  (without  any  bromide 
being  used)  the  sensitiveness  obtained  from  the  use  of  pyro  and 
ammonia  with  bromide  was  greatly  in  excess  of  that  given  by 
“  hydro  ”  and  the  fixed  alkaline  carbonates.  There  was  nut.  the 
slightest  doubt  as  to  the  results;  the  ordinary  “pyro”  developer  was 
far  in  advance  of  the  “new.”  In  making  a  series  of  exposures  under 
the  sensitometer  plate,  an  advantage  is  gained  by  using  a  steady  gas 
liame  instead  of  the  luminous  tablet.  Time  is  saved,  and  the  succes¬ 
sive  exposures  may  be  considered  as  made  under,  practically,  constant 
conditions  of  light.  Possibly  they  may  not  be  alike  from  day  to  day 
(though  this  is  doubtful),  but  every  plate  of  the  day  is  strictly  com¬ 
parable  with  its  fellow. 

The  result  being  decided  sd  far,  the  question  arose,  what  possible 
advantage  could  there  be  in  making  use  of  a  developer  requiring  a  longer 
exposure  than  existing  methods  demanded  P  A  careful  scrutiny  was 
given,  but  not  the  slightest  advantage  could  be  seen  in  the  character  of 
the  image  over  that  of  the  more  familiar  “pyro ’’-developed  negative. 

Again,  as  to  the  keepiug  qualities  of  the  “hydro”  developing 
solution  (of  which  so  much  has  been  said),  any  one  who  wishes  to 
try  need  only  mix  a  grain  of  hydroquinone  and  eight  of  the  carbonate, 
dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water,  to  see  for  himself.  If  no  sulphite  be 
used,  the  mixture  will  be  port-wine  colour  in  less  than  five  minutes, 
and  as  to  developing  three  or  four  plates  successively  in  one  solution, 
the  result  would  be  an  image  in  sepia  in  a  sepia  film.  The  “  hydro  ” 
image  was. of  a  sickly  brownish  yellow  that  was  most  unpleasant  to 
look  at,  and  which  was  proof  against  immersion  in  a  strong  acid 
solution  of  alum. 

There  was,  so  far,  not  a  single  point  of  advantage,  and  this  con- 
clu  ion  was  not  alone  derived  from  sensitometer  results  :  plates  were 
exposed  upon  portrait  subjects,  and  passed  through  the  usual  routine. 
This  is  the  true  test  of  the  value  of  a  process;  will  it  answer  in  the 
studio  or  the  lield  for  work  which  is  not  experimental  alone?  There 
remained,  however,  to  try  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  bromide.  The 
results  obtained  by  other  investigators  all  pointed  to  its  action,  exen 
in  small  quantities,  being  very  considerable,  and  so  the  experiments 
under  review  also  showed.  When  one  grain  of  bromide  of  potassium 
to  twelve  of  the  alkali  were  used,  the  plates  which,  before,  gave 
number  twenty  on  the  sensitometer,  showed  only  the  first  few  numbers 
of  this  scale,  although  the  plate  was  allowed  to  remain  in  till  the 
figures  were  quite  black.  When  a  much  smaller  proportion  was  used, 
the  restraining  power  was  still  very  considerable,  and  this  latter  phase 
of  the  experiments  it  is  that  points  out  the  true  place  of  hydroquinone 
in  the  laboratory. 


When  a  number  of  plates  have  to  be  exposed  and  developed  in 
rapid  succession,  the  expert  operator  usually  can  guage  the  exp  Mir- 
so  accurately  as  to  get  fair  negatives  from  every  plate,  though  the 
development  is  started  in  a  routine  solution.  If  one  is  under  exposed 
there  is  no  cure;  if  over,  a  large  addition  of  bromide  is  tie-  um&l 
remedy,  and  unless  the  plate  contain  a  good  proportion  of  iodide,  that 
remedy  is  not  of  great  value,  nor  is  it  in  any  case  unless  made  ,,f 
at  an  early  stage.  But  with  hydroquinone  at  lnnd  it  sullices  to  take 
a  negative  straight  out  of  the  pyro  developer,  and  pl  ace  it  in  one  of 
“  hydro,”  to  reduce  the  apparent  exposure  to  so  much  as  one-third, 
which  is  the  utmost  probable  variation  where  many  plates  are 
exposed.  But  where  only  occasional  negatives  are  taken,  a  possible 
error  of  a  ten-times-over  exposure  may  occur;  it  only  needs  t ho 
addition  of  a  little  bromide  to  save  a  hopelessly  over-exposed  plate. 
This  I  believe  to  he  the  proper  function  of  hydroquinone  in  the 
developer.  G.  Watmougii  Webster,  F.C.S. 


GELATIXO-BROMIDE  VERSUS  WET  COLLODION  FOR 
LANTERN  TRANSPARENCIES. 

XIII. 


It  lias  occurred  to  me  that  this  series  of  articles  would  be  incomplete 
were  I  not,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  but  a  slight  knowledge 
of  and  practical  experience  in  working  with  xvet  collodion,  to  point 
out  a  few  of  the  difficulties  that  most  likely  they  will  encounter  when 
they  begin  to  practice  with  a  silver  bath. 

A  beginner  must  uot  think,  because  he  is  able  to  turn  out  excellent 
work  with  a  gelatine  dry  plate,  that  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  tuck  up  his 
sleeves  and  slip  right  into  collodion  straight  away.  This  over  confi¬ 
dence  is  just  about  the  first  error  a  beginner  will  make,  and  when  he 
meets  in  with  failures — for  failures  ho  will  assuredly  have  to  contend 
with — he  must  not  be  disheartened,  or  attempt  to  explain  them  away 
by  any  knowledge  that  lie  may  have  acquired  from  his  experience  in 
working  gelatine. 

Where  is  the  beginner,  I  should  like  to  know — aye,  not  only  a 
beginner,  but  very  often  an  old  practised  hand — who  does  not  meet  in 
with  failures  and  troubles  that  are  beyond  his  ken  when  even  working 
gelatine  dry  plates  P  Troubles  there  are  assuredly,  in  both  xvet  and 
dry  plate  work,  and  I  am  not  quite  so  certain,  taking  everything  into 
consideration,  if  after  all  gelatine  only  comes  otf  second  best  in  this 
respect. 

With  wet  collodion,  when  cleanlines5,  care,  and  a  regular  system  of 
working  are  practised,  the  process  is  at  once  simple,  sure,  and  delight¬ 


fully  instructive. 

Failures,  hoxx-ever,  a  beginner  must  expect  to  meet  in  with,  and 
therefore,  before  concluding  these  article5,  I  have  decided  to  point  out 
a  few  of  the  most  likely  errors  a  novice  will  make;  and  also  endeavour 
to  explain  the  cause  of  some  of  the  most  familiar  troubles  to  he  met 
with  in  xxret  collodion  work. 

In  the  remarks  which  I  have  made  in  some  of  my  hack  articles,  1 
dwelt  strongly  on  the  necessity  of  the  operator  xvashing,  not  polishing 
his  glass,  and  then  very  strongly  urged  that  the  glasses  receix'e  a  thin 
substratum  of  gelatine — the  reason  for  this  is  to  avoid  xvhat  js 
generally  known  as  slipping  of  the  film.  Nothing  tends  to  annoy  an 
operator  more  than  to  find  that  after  all  his  care  and  perseverance  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  work,  that  just  when  he  thinks  all  is  right 
and  lie  has  only  to  give  the  picture  a  good  washing  under  the  tap,  to 
find  the  film  begin  to  lift  from  the  glass  until,  in  some  bad  install  es, 
it  slips  off  altogether.  Now  in  the  early  days  of  collodion  this  xvns  a 
most  vexatious  trouble,  and  several  xvere  the  methods  employed  to 
overcome  the  evil.  Some  operators  tried  the  expedient  of  roughening 
the  edges  of  the  glass  with  a  file;  others,  again,  gave  the  edges  of  their 
plates  a  coating  of  indiarubber  solution,  and  this  method  is  still 
practised  by  many.  But  more  recently  albumen  and  also  gelatine 
came  into  vogue,  and  instead  of  the  alxwe  way  of  dealing  with  the 
edges  of  the  plates  merely,  it  xvas  found  much  better  to  give  the 
glasses  a  thin  coating  of  gelatine  or  albumen.  Operators  differ  m 
their  opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  these  two  substrata.  ISo 
doubt  both  of  the  ways  are  quite  effectual  if  properly  applied  ;  some¬ 
times  I  use  one,  sometimes  the  other.  Having  described  how  I 
gelatinise  my  glasses,  I  need  not  refer  further  to  these  formulae ;  hut  I 
have  sometimes  not  just  had  gelatine  beside  me  when  wanted,  then 
the  xvhite  of  an  egg  is  a  jolly  handy  thing  to  fall  back  upon,  and  this 
generally  can  be  found  in  most  households.  Should  any  of  my 
readers  feel  they  would  care  to  try  albumenising  instead  of  gelatin¬ 
ising  their  plates,  then  let  them  break  an  egg  and  carefully  separate 
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lie  white  from  the  yolk.  Having  placed  the  albumen  in  a  clean 
rlass  vessel,  add  to  same  fifteen  ounces  of  clean,  cold  water,  stir  well 
or  a  few  minutes,  then  add  a  few  drops  of  strong  ammonia,  and  filter 
;ery  carefully  through  a  clean  bit  of  muslin  till  the  solution  is  bright 
md  clear.  This  done,  the  plates  when  wet  from  washing  under  the 
ap  receive  a  flooding  of  the  dilute  albumen ;  are  reared  up  on  end  to 
train  and  dry,  as  previously  described.  A  plate  that  has  received  a 
ubstratum  of  gelatine  or  albumen  should  never  allow  the  film  to 
lip,  but  I  know  the  temptation  is  strong  when  an  operator  has  run 
iut  of  a  stock  of  prepared  plates  to  endeavour  to  do  without  the 
lother  of  it.  Then  let  him  look  out  for  trouble.  With  a  few  {dates  he 
nay  escape  this  evil,  provided  he  is  very  careful  to  see  his  collodion 
,as  set  well  before  immersion  in  the  bath,  but  a  novice  should  never 
ttempt  to  work  wet  collodion  without  using  glass  that  has  received 
substratum  to  avoid  slipping  of  the  film. 

Another  very  common  trouble  with  wet  collodion  work  is  fog,  but  a 
eginner  must  not  confound  this  with  what  is  commonly  known  as  a 
late  struck  with  light.  True,  in  collodion  as  in  gelatine*  fog  would  be 
roduced  by  sui  h  means,  but  in  a  general  way  the  term  fog  when 
pplied  to  collodion  more  frequently  refers  to  a  chemical  action. 
Ihemical  fog  may  be  described  as  the  throwing  down  over  t lie  entire 
Lirfaco  of  the  plate  of  a  precipitate  which  destroys  the  transparency 
f  the  picture  ;  this  class  of  fog  may  at  once  be  easily  distinguished, 
ut  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  caused  in  several  ways,  I  shall  first  pro¬ 
ved  to  speak  of  the  most  likely  way  a  beginner  will  bring  upon 
imself  this  trouble. 

To  ensure  nice  clean  working  and  the  production  of  pictures  that 
lall  give  clean  glass  for  the  highest  lights  in  the  transparency,  the 
eginner  must  be  sure  to  have  his  bath  slightly  acid.  This  can  easily 
3  ascertained  by  testing  with  a  piece  of  blue  litmus  paper.  Should 
be  found  wanting  in  this  respect,  add  a  drop  or  two  of  a  dilute 
>lution  of  nitric  acid,  then  try  again  ;  but  a  novice  must  be 
ireful  not  to  overdo  it  with  acid,  for  fog  may  be  caused  by  a 
ith  that  is  over  acidified,  as  well  as  by  one  that  is  merely  neutral 

■  alkaline. 

Fog  may  also  be  caused  by  an  unskilful  use  of  the  developer, 
pecially  if  it  be  too  strong,  and  an  undue  time  be  taken  in  develop- 
ent.  I  would  just,  remind  my  readers  that  in  my  earlier  remarks  I 
rongly  urged  their  washing  oft"  the  developer  from  the  plate  the 
oment  the  finest  details  in  the  picture  were  brought  out  by  the 
iveloper,  and  to  enable  them  to  see  these  details  I  recommended  the 
:e  of  a  focussing  glass  when  developing.  This  is  a  golden  rule  to 
llow  in  this  class  of  work,  and  strict  observance  to  the  same  should 
!  given  if  nice  clean  pictures  are  to  be  obtained. 

But  how  is  a  beginner  to  know  when  it  is  the  bath  that  is  most 
cely  wrong  and  causing  this  trouble  P  Luckily,  in  this  respect,  we 
e  not  left  without  what  I  may  call  “  fixed  law  ”  oh  the  subject.  If 
ter  development  the  plate  be  examined,  amd  it  be  found  that  there 
,s  been  a  deposit  thrown  down  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  plate, 
i,  in  other  words,  if  a  veil  covers  the  transparent  parts  of  the 
cture,  and  if  on  careful  examination  it  be  found  that  this  deposit  or 
)udiness  is  not  inherent  in  the  film,  but  lies  like  a  very  fine  powder 
er  its  surface  only,  then  he  may  with  confidence  look  to  his  bath  as 
e  source  of  the  trouble. 

Surface  stains  are  another  very  common  trouble.  These  are  caused 
many  ways,  such  as  not  applying  the  developer  evenly.  Some 
erators  recommend  the  application  of  the  developer  in  such  a 
inner  as  to  ensure  none  of  it  being  lost  over  the  edges  of  the  plate, 
e  reasons  being  that  better  density  is  obtained  when  such  is 
actised.  It’s  easy,  however  to  write  and  say  this  should  be  done, 
t  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  for  a  party  who  at  first  attempts  developing 
vet  plate  to  do  ;  and  it’s  ten  to  one  in  his  eagerness  to  do  the  tiling 
actly  as  recommended  and  so  not  spill  a  drop,  that  he  will  make  a 
ich  worse  blunder  and  fall  into  the  very  error  I  refer  to.  In  my 
ictice  I  invariably  flood  the  entire  surface  of  the  plate  with  one 
od  wave  of  developer  and  let  it  go  over  the  edges  into  the  dish.  I 
this  because  practice  has  taught  me  I  get  better  and  cleaner 
ail.s.  I  have  been  told  it  is  wrong  and  against  the  theory  of  the 
■t  process  to  work  in  this  manner,  but  much  as  I  respect  theory  at 
times,  I  prefer  working  in  a  style  that  is  easy  and  which  gives  me 
3  best  results.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  advising  a  beginner  to  be 
eral  in  the  quantity  of  developer  he  uses  and  to  flood  the  plate 
ally  with  it,  for  I  am  certain  it  will  thereby  in  a  great  measure 
id  to  prevent  some  forms  of  surface  markings. 

Mil-face  markings  may  also  be  caused  by  unduly  delaying  the 
(tosure  of  the  plate  after  being  sensitised  in  the  bath,  and  also  by  in- 
liciently  draining.  Should  the  surface  of  the  plate  show  streaks  in 
i  direction  in  which  the  plate  has  been  lowered  into  the  bath,  look 
for  floating  particles  and  suiface  scum.  Should  there  be  liori- 

■  >tal  lines  across  the  plate,  a  little  thought  on  the  operator’s  part  will 
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very  likely  cause  him  to  remember  that  he  he.-itate  1  when  lowerut  r 
the  plate  in  the  bath. 

Bursting  out  of  the  edges  1  referred  to  somewhat  in  detail  lately.  >  > 
need  not  refer  more  particularly  now,  but  merely  remind  my  readers 
that  if  the  plate  is  well  drained  before  exposure,  this  »-vil  will  not 
exist  in  an  aggravated  form.  There  may — nay,  most  likely  w  ill  be — 
markings  round  the  edges  of  the  plate,  but  as  the  sis  glass 

which  1  have  recommended  is  6  x  4,  sufficient  margin  will  be  allowed 
to  enable  the  operator  to  have  the  centre  of  his  picture  quite  fr<«- 
from  bursting  out.  Hence  my  recommendation  to  us 
6  x  4,  and  then  cut  down  afterwards. 

Oyster  shell  markings  on  the  surface  of  tin  plate  are  another  1 1 
nable  nuisance,  and  authorities  differ  in  respect  to  their  c 
allege  they  are  produced  by  the  bath  being  overcharged  with  .-t  }..  r 
and  alcohol.  Others  say  they  are  caused  by  tear-drops  'if  the  bath 
solution  remaining  on  the  back  of  the  plate  during  exposui  .  1  wa 

at  one  time  bothered  with  this  trouble,  but  it  is  lmmv  \<-ars  ag  .  1 

have  a  notion  that  a  plate  wdiicli  lias  received  a  substratum  oi 
tine  and  which  lias  not  been  plunged  hurriedly  into  the  bath  will 
never  show  oyster-shell  marks. 

Years  ago,- before  I  took  to  using  a  substratum  and  was  i  - 
my  plates,  I  got  them  in  abundance.  Sometimes  1  often  wonder  if 
the  surface  of  the  glass  itself  has  nothing  to  do  with  t  hi  -  tr  .ubh  -.  I 
am  told  by  an  old  and  enthusiastic  collodion  worker,  that  with  urn- 
samples  of  glass  be  used  to  meet  in  with  it  regularly,  alleging  that 
sulphur  bad  in  some  shape  or  other  entered  into  the  manufacture  of 
the  glass;  there  may  be  something  in  my  friend’s  notion  be  tin-  c;ui'>* 
what  it  may.  I  know  this,  that  since  1  took  to  using  a  substratum 
and  slowly  immersing  the  plate  in  the  bath,  I  get  no  oyster  mark-. 
There  are  other  troubles  to  which  I  shall  refer  in  my  next. 

T.  S'.  Aiimstkoxg. 

- - ♦ - 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  A  PROFESSION. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  by  those  who  have  made  human  nature 
and  human  abilities  their  chief  study,  that  a  man  who  becomes  great 
at  his  profession,  whether  be  be  an  artist,  a  musician,  or  a  scientist,  i< 
rarely,  if  ever,  a  good  man  of  business,  lie  may,  professionally,  reach 
the  very  topmost  rung  of  the  ladder,  and  ow  ing  to  the  superimity  "f 
his  intellect,  his  talent,  or  his  genius,  he  may  tower  far  above  his 
fellows,  hut  make  the  platform  one  of  business  solely  and  he  imme¬ 
diately  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  smallest  dwarf  among  them  all. 
Although  in  the  profession  he  loves  be  can  teach  one  and  all  of  them, 
yet,  when  the  business  of  life  comes  under  discussion,  he  can  con¬ 
descend  to  take  lessons  from  even  the  smallest  among  his  fellows.  As 
to  why  this  is,  or  wherefore  it  should  be,  is  not  my  pre.-ont  aim  to 
consider  or  discover;  but  before  entering  on  the  subject  of  photography 
as  a  profession,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  photography  as  the  business 
of  life,  I  have  thrown  out  these  few  remarks  as  deserving  the  thought 
and  consideration  of  every  follower  of  our  own  profession.  If  an  artist, 
a  scientist,  or  a  literary  man,  is  so  carried  away  by  the  higher  aims  of 
his  profession,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  a  photographer  is  just  as 
likely  to  give  bis  whole  thought,  his  whole  capabilities,  and  his  whole 
mind  to  the  production  of  thoroughly  artistic  work,  to  press  forward 
and  mount  upwards  to  the  highest  rungs  if  the  artistic  ladder,  and 
never  to  give  a  second  thought  to  the  purely  business  side  of  the 
question.  He  may  spend  days,  months,  and  years  in  perfecting  him¬ 
self  in  lighting,  posing,  and  composition,  or  in  the  study  of  the  chemical 
or  optical  sides  of  photography,  and  in  the  meantime  his  business  may 
be,  and  often  is,  practically  at  a  standstill ;  he  is  making  good  pictures 
but  is  not  making  money.  This  is  all  very  well  if  lie  has  a  sufficient 
income  without  the  aid  of  photography,  but  when  such  is  not  the 
case  it  behoves  him,  as  it  behoves  the  veriest  struggling  member  of  th< ■ 
profession,  to  glance  now  and  again  at  the  purely  business  side  of  the 
matter,  to  occasionally  strike  a  balance  sheet,  and  if  business  is  not 
what  it  should  be,  to  look  round  about  him.  and  see  win  such  is  tin* 
case,  and  what  little  things  are  wanting  to  he  done  to  improve  the 
outlook  and  render  the  concern  a  paying  one.  In  looking  upon  this 
side  of  photograph v — with  all  due  deference  to  tho  e  who  will  have 
it  known  to  all  the  world  as  an  art— l  find  myself  compelled  to  speak 
of  it  as  a  business .  If  it  will  be  any  relief  to  tlio^e  gentlemen  1  ^  in 
freely  admit  that  in  looking  at  the  same  fide  of  any  other  art  or  pro¬ 
fession  I  should  still  call  it  a  business,  for  it  needs  no  casuistry  to 
prove  that  the  art,  profession,  or  trade  at  which  wo  wmk  as  a  moan> 
of  obtaining  our  livelihood,  must  perforce  be  acknowledged  i"  be  a 
business;  and  after  all  what  difference  will  it  make  to  posterity 
whether  we  carved  our  names  with  the  sword,  painted  them  with  the 
artist’s  brush,  or  photographed  them  with  the  camera  : 

Our  chief  aims,  for  the  two  should  go  hand  m  hand,  must  be  to 
excel  in  our  profession  and  to  live  by  its  meins.  Of  w  hat  use  will 
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it  be  to  us  or  our  children  if  we  succeed  in  reaching  the  very  top  of 
the  tree  so  far  as  artistic  excellence  is  concerned,  only  to  find  our 
resources  exhausted,  with  scarce  enough  money  in  our  coffers  to  pay 
the  undertaker’s  bill  ?  It  is  worse  than  useless  to  mince  matters,  it  is 
almost  culpable ;  true  that  fame  is  well  worth  the  gaining,  but  not 
the  less  true  is  it  that  we  may  pay  too  dearly  for  it. 

Let  us,  then,  glance  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  purely  business  side  of 
photography — an  art  or  profession  in  which  up  till  now  but  few 
fortunes  have  been  made,  although  it  is  quite  apparent  to  all  its 
followers  that  money  is  to  be  made  in  its  pursuit.  In  commencing  a 
business  the  first  necessity  is  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  clientele,  which 
shall  be  an  increasing  one.  Such  a  nucleus  is  sometimes  purchased  in 
the  shape  of  the  goodwill  of  a  business  already  to  some  extent  estab¬ 
lished,  but  which,  from  some  reason  or  reasons,  the  proprietor  does 
not  find  himself  capable  of  working  up  to  any  extent.  As  to  the 
wisdom  of  purchasing  a  business  at  all  I  will  venture  no  opinion, 
beyond  merely  hinting  that  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  obtain  one  in 
this  manner  for  little  more  than  it  would  cost  to  build  a  studio  for 
oneself.  To  obtain  a  clientele  it  is  necessary  to  show  specimens  of 
work  which  shall  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  class  of  customers 
with  whom  you  wish  to  deal,  and  it  is  in  this  very  exhibition  of 
specimens  that  many  fail  to  attract  as  they  would  wish.  How  often 
do  we  see  a  show  case  or  the  walls  of  a  reception  room  filled  with  an 
incongruous  mixture  of  work,  some  good,  some  medium,  and  some 
poor,  and  the  very  multitude  and  arrangement  of  which  specimens 
often  go  far  to  mar  any  good  effect  that  might  be  produced ;  if  “  in 
the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom,  the  case  is  far  different 
with  specimens  of  photographic  work.  A  few  really  good  specimens 
arranged  in  a  tasty  and  artistic  manner  will  go  much  farther  in 
obtaining  custom  than  a  large  number  of  fairly  good  ones  arranged, 
or  rather  (^-arranged,  in  a  jumble  or  mixture.  For  samples  of  these 
two  methods  of  exhibition  I  would  refer  the  reader  first  to  the  window 
of  M.  Walery,  and  secondly  to  the  show  cases  of  many  of  our  suburban 
or  even  of  our  West-end  establishments. 

Good  specimens,  well  displayed,  are  not  in  themselves  sufficient 
to  make  a  business ;  the  whole  of  the  appurtenances  and  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  establishment  must  be  equally  good,  and  the  portraiture 
sent  home  must  be  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  specimens  shown. 
Cheaper  far  will  it  be  found  in  the  long  run  to  take  an  extra  negative 
or  to  reprint  a  few  cartes  or  cabinets  than  to  send  home  work  that  is 
defective.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the  operator  or  printer  was 
never  yet  born  who  never  produced  a  failure,  but  what  I  would  imply 
is  that  these  failures  should  not  be  issued  to  our  clients.  We  can 
never  tell  into  what  hands  any  one  of  the  pictures  we  issue  may  fall, 
and  such  are  the  incongruities  of  fate,  that  there  are  hundreds  of  things 
more  unlikely  than  that  the  very  worst  picture  we  have  ever  issued 
may  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  very  person,  of  all  others,  who  might  in 
the  event  of  its  having  been  a  good  one  have  done  us  material  service 
in  our  profession,  but  who  is  now  inclined  to  look  upon  us  as  unde¬ 
serving  of  his  patronage.  Punctuality  in  despatch  is  another  great 
source  of  success  in  all  businesses,  photography  included,  and  pictures 
once  promised,  that  promise  should  be  rigorously  and  religiously  kept. 
Constant  promising  and  putting  off  does  much  harm,  and  businesses 
of  fair  promise  have  ere  now  been  ruined  by  it.  Then  comes  the 
question  of  credit.  It  is  now  becoming  recognised  that  photographers 
cannot  afford  to  give  credit  :  one  bad  debt  swallows  up  the  profits  of 
many  other  transactions,  and  five  pounds  waited  for  for  over  twelve 
months  is  not  so  much,  when  we  take  compound  interest  into  account, 
as  four  pounds  paid  at  the  time  of  sitting.  As  to  the  question  of  price, 
little  need  be  said  ;  the  British  public  are  not  disposed  at  the  present 
day  to  pay  an  exorbitant  or  fancy  price  for  even  the  highest  quality  of 
work,  but  it  still  behoves  the  photographer  in  his  own  interests  not  to 
allow  himself  to  be  led  away  by  any  amount  of  mushroom  competition 
into  charging  a  lower  price  than  he  can  afford  to  do,  taking  all  ex¬ 
penses  into  consideration  and  leaving  a  fair  margin  of  profit.  In 
drawing  up  a  scale  of  prices  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  one  portion 
of  the  year  the  expenses  are  proportionately  larger  than  at  another, 
and  that  charges  which  would  allow  a  fair  margin  of  profit  in  the  busy 
season  would  place  the  margin  the  other  way  in  the  slack  time. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  best  aids  to  success  in  business  is  the  engagement 
of  a  thoroughly  efficient  staff  of  assistants,  each  having  his  or  her 
particular  branch,  and  once  this  staff  is  obtained,  the  fewer  changes  the 
better.  A  change  of  assistants  usually  implies  a  change  in  the  quality 
or  the  style  of  work,  and  constant  change  can  nowise  be  looked  at  as 
beneficial.  What  is  wanted  is  the  constant  issue  of  a  uniform  quality 
and  style  of  work.  The  system  that  has  lately  grown  of  cutting  down 
the  salaries  of  assistants,  and  which  has  arisen  from  the  rage  for  cheap 
work,  has  done  more  to  debase  the  quality  of  portraiture  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  The  Socialist  motto  of  a  fair  day’s  wage  for  a  fair  day’s 
work  is  one  that  might  well  be  adopted  by  employers  and  employes 


alike,  for  when  an  assistant  is  obtaining  a  fair  salary,  and  is  contented 
with  his  berth,  he  is  calculated  to  work  with  much  more  heart  ami 
nerve  and  will,  and  consequently  produces  better  results  than  he  wlm, 
though  equally  capable,  is  expected  to  give  his  time  and  his  abilities  for 
a  mere  bread-and-cheese  or  hand-to-mouth  wage.  Depend  upon  it,  if 
the  employer  studies  his  assistant  as  well  as  his  client,  his  assistant 
will  in  turn  study  him,  and  both  he  and  his  clients  will  reap  the  result 
in  better  work,  and  as  a  natural  sequence  to  the  issue  of  better  work 
will  follow  an  increase  of  business.  Good  work  ut  fair  prices,  with 
promptitude  of  execution  and  a  careful  and  watchful  attention  to 
the  business  side  of  the  question,  must  in  the  end  make  photography 
a  lucrative  as  well  as  a  pleasurable  profession. 

C.  Bhang  win  Barnes. 
- ♦ - 

PHOTOGRAPHING  AT  THE  SEASHORE. 

There  are  no  more  fascinating  subjects  for  the  camera  than  scenes 
upon  the  seashore,  and  yet  when  we  look  upon  many  of  the  pictures  of 
these  views  we  are  often  disappointed  at  the  results  obtained  even  by 
those  who  are  otherwise  good  manipulators  of  lens  and  dry  plate.  The! 
beauty  of  the  various  phases  of  Old  Ocean  in  his  multitudinous  moods, 
the  ever-changing  curves  and  the  marvellous  play  of  colour  in  the! 
dashing  waters,  as  they  break  in  waves  and  roll  as  surf  upon  tin 
white  sands,  are  without  doubt  most  interesting  subjects  for  pictures 
produced  by  any  method  of  delineation ;  but  what  better  means  of 
catching  the  foaming  surges  of  the  deep  than  the  quick  eye  of  the 
lens  and  the  marvellous  sensitiveness  of  the  modern  dry  plate  P 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  consider  for  a  short  space  the  various 
conditions  in  the  manipulation  of  both  the  camera  and  dry  plate  ir 
order  to  secure  the  best  possible  results  in  photography  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  artistic  pictures  of  seashore  views.  The  subject  to  be 
caught  upon  the  dry  plate  is  moving  water.  In  the  case  of  a  waterfal 
we  have  one  kind  of  motion  only,  except  the  breaking  spray  at  the 
foot  of  the  fall;  but  in  the  ocean  there  is  a  wonderful  variety  iu  the 
movements  of  the  water.  As  the  rolling  waves  come  in  the  sandoi 
the  shore  retards  the  flow  of  the  water  near  it,  and  the  mobile  mas.1 
above  glides  forward,  and  a  beautifully  graceful  curve  is  formed  by  the 
water  after  it  reaches  its  greatest  height  and  falls  into  the  foam  upor 
the  shore.  This  is  only  one  phase  of  the  motion  of  the  water  upon  the 
seashore,  and  the  speed  of  this  motion,  together  with  the  necessary 
rapidity  of  the  exposer,  can  be  very  readily  regulated ;  for  the  descending 
water  after  it  has  reached  its  greatest  height  follows  the  law  of  al 
falling  bodies,  and  comes  to  the  earth  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  feet  pei 
second.  But,  in  addition  to  the  motion  above  noted,  we  have  a  greal 
number  of  others  far  more  rapid,  due  to  the  meeting  of  waves  a(j 
various  angles,  and  the  dashing  spray  thrown  into  a  thousand  spark 
ling  pearls  in  the  sunlight.  To  catch  these  rapidly  moving  coruscation 
of  the  surf  requires  the  most  rapidly  moving  shutter  that  is  made,  a. 
the  speed  of  the  movement  is  probably  a  hundred  or  more  feet  pe: 
second.  A  railroad  train  travelling  sixty  miles  an  hour  covers  eighty 1 
eight  feet  a-second,  while  a  steamboat  at  twenty  miles  an  hour  onl 
covers  about  thirty  feet  a-second;  yet  any  one  who  has  attempted  t 
secure  good  sharp  pictures  of  these  moving  objects,  knows  very  we 
that  an  exceedingly  quick  movement  must  be  given  to  the  exposer  l 
order  to  obtain  good  results.  From  what  we  have  just  said  it  is  verl 
evident  that  to  secure  perfectly  sharp  views  of  the  surf  on  the  seashor 
an  exceedingly  rapid  motion  must  be  given  to  the  shutter.  But  is  i 
necessary  to  obtain  such  sharply  defined  pictures  of  the  seashore  td 
produce  artistic  effects  upon  the  photographic  plates  ?  We  think  not 
The  eye  does  not  see  each  moving  jet  of  foam  as  it  dances  in  the  sun 
light,  but  only  catches  the  surging,  snowy  mass.  The  slowly  movmd 
water  and  its  graceful  curves  meet  the  eye  and  give  the  pleasure  oj 
their  beauty  to  the  observer ;  but  the  more  rapid  movements  of  thij 
surf  produce  only  a  sense  of  snowy  whiteness  with  cloudlike  outlines; 
whose  contour  also  gives  a  sense  of  beauty  without  the  details  of  tin- 
motion  of  the  moving  mass.  Therefore  it  appears  to  us  that  the  mos 
artistic  pictures  of  the  surf  are  those  that  give  the  graceful  curves  o 
the  more  slowly  moving  waters  and  a  real  sense  of  motion  in  th< 
rapidly  foaming  surf  without  the  sharper  details.  Consequently,  t< 
obtain  artistic  views  of  seashore  scenes,  a  moderate  speed  on  the  ex 
poser  will  give  better  artistic  results  than  one  of  greater  rapidity,  wind 
latter  will  only  produce  harshness. 

Like  all  views  taken  for  artistic  effects,  those  caught  upon  the  sea 
shore  should  be  obtained  either  early  in  the  morning  or  toward 
evening,  in  order  that  the  effects  of  the  shadows  may  have  their  fui 
value  in  the  picture.  Another  point  to  be  remembered  is  the  fact  tha. 
the  best  results  in  surf  views  are  obtained  when  the  tide  is  high  ani 
the  wind  is  blowing  on  shore.  Then  the  billows  are  highest,  and  tin 
wonderfully  beautiful  effects  of  the  snowy  foam  are  seen  to  tk 
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best  advantage.  Furthermore,  a  picture  of  the  surf  alone  is  seldom 
interesting;  but  if  the  view  is  taken  alongshore,  and  with  some 
boats  or  a  group  of  people  on  the  sand,  the  scene  becomes  much  more 
effective  as  a  picture,  is  often  beautiful  and  sometimes  grand. 

A  few  words  about  the  treatment  of  plates  exposed  upon' seashore 
views  may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  Very  few  people  realise  the 
wonderfully  powerful  photographic  effect  of  the  light  from  water,  and 
especially  from  the  ocean.  In  making  instantaneous  views  upon  the 
land  we  have  quite  a  number  of  colours  and  shades  of  grey  that  we 
desire  to  secure  in  effects  upon  the  sensitive  plate ;  but  upon  the  sea¬ 
shore  the  prevailing  colour  is  blue,  which  is  among  the  most  strongly 
photographic  of  the  rays  of  the  spectrum.  The  consequence  is  that 
generally  the  plates  used'  at  the  seashore  are  over  exposed,  owino-  to 
the  use  of  too  large  a  diaphragm  in  the  lens.  As  a  rule,  with  <w)od 
sunlight,  and  in  early  morning  or  towards  evening,  a  rapid  rectilinear 
lens  may  be  used  with  a  medium  stop ;  towards  noon  this  can  be 
reduced  at  least  two  sizes,  and  as  good  results  are  obtained.  In 
developing  plates  used  at  the  seashore,  work  with  a  weak  developer, 
that  is  one  diluted  with  water,  and  take  time  at  the  development.  A 
little  patience  here  will  be  fully  rewarded  in  the  final  negative.  If 
bromide  is  used  you  cannot  get  the  detail  and  softness  that  is  obtain¬ 
able  without  it.  Bromide  is  useful  for  pictures  taken  without  ex¬ 
cessively  rapid  exposure  and  when  over  exposed  ;  but  for  over  exposure 
where  great  speed  is  used,  it  is  better  to  dilute  the  developer  and  go 
slowly. 

— Anthony's  Bulletin. 

----- — - * - - 

RETOUCHING  GELATINE  NEGATIVES  WITH  RED  CHALK 
AND  BLACK  CBAYON. 

To  cover  the  strongest  lines  and  spots  of  gelatine  negatives^superficially 
I  have  of  late  used  black  crayon  ;  Faber’s  black  chalk  points,  No.  1  and 
No.  2  ;  also  the  best  Couti’s  crayon  pencils. 

Grinding  down  the  film  I  have  abandoned  altogether  ;  I  merely  roughen 
it  by  rubbing  it  with  a  piece  of  calico.  To  avoid  finger  dirt  or  greasy 
matter  being  carried  upon  the  plate,  which  would  eventually  destroy  the 
surface  for  drawing  purposes,  it  is  best  to  enclose  a  tuft  of  cotton  in  the 
calico  and  tie  up  the  ends.  Thus  a  tampon  with  convenient  handle  is 
secured,  well  adapted  to  do  the  work,  without  exposing  the  surface  of  the 
plate  to  finger  marks.  When  by  long-continued  rubbing  gelatine  powder 
clogs  up  the  fabric,  it  may  be  cleaned  by  striking  it  over  the  edge  of  the 
glass  plate. 

Crayons  should  be  finely  pointed  and  dexterously  handled.  To  use 
them  with  force  is  required  only  when  drawing-in  strong  details— high 
lights  in  eyes  or  on  jewellery,  for  the  contours  of  laces,  linen,  &c.  The 
handles  belonging  to  Faber’s  “B”  and  “C”  points  are  too  heavy  and 
clumsy,  and  allow  easy  breaking  of  the  pencils.  It  is  far  better  to  wind  a 
piece  of  moistened  albumen  paper  spirally  around  the  pencil  and  stick  the 
ends  together.  This  furnishes  the  best  handle  I  know  of. 

All  crayon  retouching  is  usually  rather  coarse,  and,  whenever  it  is 
necessary,  should  be  blended  down  with  paper  stump  or  fine  erasing  gum, 
just  as  is  done  with  crayon  drawings  upon  paper. 

When  it  is  desirable  to  lighten  up  large  surfaces,  like  the  dark  side  of  a 
face  in  Rembrandt  style,  or  to  brighten  the  shadows  of  a  neck,  I  dip  the 
point  of  a  soft-paper  stump  in  crayon  scrapings  or  black  pastel  colour,  lay 
the  colour  on  the  negative  lightly,  and,  without  using  much  force,  blend 
it  carefully  and  easily  over  all  the  various  places,  and  rub  in  gradually. 

Crayon  powder  intensifies  somewhat  more  than  it  appears  to  do.  Pastel 
black  is  of  much  purer  grey  tone. 

Another  remarkably  good  material  for  the  brightening  up  of  large  planes 
is  extremely  fine  red  crayon  (Rothel),  which  possesses  great  intensifying 
properties.  I  do  not  use  the  ordinary  kind,  but  that  manufactured  by 
La  Franc  &  Co. ,  of  Paris.  Couti’s  red  crayons  are  less  appropriate  for 
blending,  but  are  better  for  putting  in  points  and  high  lights.  Red  crayon 
cannot  very  well  be  employed  for  brightening  up  face  shadows,  as  its 
colour  will  conflict  with  that  of  the  lead  pencil  afterwards  used,  but  in 
general  landscape  work,  and  in  frequent  cases  in  portraiture  also,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  a  most  useful  material  to  work  with. 

Naturally,  none  will  attempt  to  cover  whole  surfaces  with  uniform 
layers  of  crayon,  especially  upon  under-exposed  plates.  With  them  only 
a  detailing  of  the  shadows  is  required,  or  to  create  harmony  between  them 
and  the  brighter  lights,  while  with  other  negatives  the  deeper  shadows 
may  require  a  more  thorough  covering.  The  difference  in  the  colour 
of  the  material  used  facilitates  judging  of  the  intensity  desired  to  be 
produced. 

Negatives  retouched  with  crayons  or  crayon  powder  require  a  protecting 
varnish.  Red  crayon  adheres,  however,  so  tenaciously  to  the  negatives 
1  that  even  devarnishing  a  retouched  negative  cannot  remove  it  entirely. 
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Red  crayons  can  be  used  for  retouching  upon  varnished  films  as  well ; 
also  when  prepared  with  the  usual  media — the  compound  turpentine 
retouching  fluid,  or  its  modern  rival,  castor  oil,  and  particularly  with 
great  advantage  when,  after  varnishing,  a  plate  requiring  corrections,  like 
the  brightening  up  of  hair  or  beard. 

In  ordinary  practice  graphite  is  used  for  that  purpose.  But  varnish 
never  adheres  well  to  graphite,  and  an  intensity  like  that  produced  by  red 
crayon  can  never  be  obtained  with  it ;  besides,  no  additional  draw:;, 
be  effected  upon  a  graphited  ground. 

It  is  preferable  to  varnish  the  negative  after  the  crayon  retouching _ the 

sketch  for  the  whole  work — has  been  finished,  and  then  continue  lo  work 
in  the  usual  manner.  A  direct  application  of  the  retouching  fluid  upon 
the  unvarnished  film  will  obliterate  the  crayon  work. 

Hoboken,  N.J.  Anton  BaumoabthKB, 

— American  Annual  of  Photography. 


ROYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY’S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

An  experiment  was  tried  this  year  in  lighting  the  Photographic  D«  part- 
ment  with  Defries’  safety  lamp  instead  of  gas,  mineral  oil  being  used, 
which  was  very  successful,  the  light  given  from  the  lumps  being  intensely 
white,  being  of  one  hundred  candle-power. 

The  Art  Union  Prize  Drawing. — This  is  worked  on  the  well-known 
system  approved  and  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  object  being 
to  assist  artists  and  photographers  in  the  professional  sections  to  sell 
their  pictures.  The  shares  being  issued  at  one  shilling  each,  the  whole 
of  the  money,  less  the  actual  working  expenses,  is  divided  up  into  money 
prizes,  and  the  winning  numbers  select  a  picture  to  the  amount  drawn, 
and  by  this  means  many  pictures  are  disposed  of.  As  many  photographers 
participate  in  this  annual  drawing,  a  list  of  the  winning  numbers  is  ap¬ 
pended.  The  drawing  took  place  on  Friday  last,  September  14. 

No.  38G,  3?.,  Mrs.  Carnsue ;  No.  1056,  10s.,  Captain  St.  Aubyn  ; 
No.  486,  11.,  Mr.  Jackson  ;  No.  754,  11.,  Miss  P.  Bulmore ;  No.  926,  21., 
Mrs.  Bisset ;  No.  18,  21.,  Mr.  Kennerley;  No.  1093,  1/.,  Miss  Simmonds  ; 
No.  1024,  21.,  John  Barclay;  No.  384,  If.,  Mrs.  Stevens;  No.  277,  1/., 
Mrs.  W.  Jane  ;  No.  890,  51.,  W.  Paynter  ;  No.  402,  21.,  J.  J.  Handcock  ; 
No.  140,  31.,  Lord  Robartes ;  No.  190,  81,  Mr.  Kennerley;  No.  1202, 
21.,  W.  Brooks,  Reigate ;  No.  544,  10*.,  A.  Laverton. 


LADIES’  PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA. 

In  this  country  not  many  of  us  reach  the  giddy  height  from  which  we  can 
survey  the  great  British  public  struggling  for  possession  of  our  photograph.-. 
It  must  be  a  rather  pleasing  thing,  when  out  for  your  morning  stroll,  to 
come  suddenly  on  a  crowd  of  people — men,  women,  and  children — gaping 
in  wonderment  through  a  plate-glass  window  at  your  own  latest  photo¬ 
graph,  hanging  in  a  prominent  position.  There  it  hangs,  looking  its  hand¬ 
somest — sleek,  natty,  and  smirk ;  your  prettiest  Sunday  face  :  hair  exactly 
as  it  should  be  ;  collar  awfully  all  right ;  not  a  wrinkle  in  your  clothing ; 
a  half- surprised  and  pleased  faint  smile  on  your  lips,  as  if  some  beautifully 
original  thought  had  flitted  across  your  gigantic  brain,  and  a  general  shy 
air  of  “  I-believe-some-one-is-looking-at-me  ’’  about  the  whole.  At  the 
bottom  is  pasted  a  slip  to  the  effect  that  copies  of  this  photo  are  to  be  had 
within,  one  shilling  each.  Think  of  people  admiring  you  so  much  as  to  pay 
one  whole  shilling  for  even  a  photo  of  you,  touched  up  so  as  to  remove  all 
wrinkles,  if  you  pose  as  a  beauty;  or  with  additional  wrinkles  put  on  if 
you  are  a  deep-thinking  writer  of  blood-and-thunder  stories  or  a  philo¬ 
sopher.  Why  it’s  almost  as  good  as  having  your  whole  image  in  Madame 
Tussaud’s  Chamber  of  Horrors  !  But  some  folks  are  hard  to  please. 
There  is  a  great  hubbub  being  raised  in  America  which  in  time  threatens 
to  extend  to  England,  just  because  firms  are  publishing  all  the  interc-ting 
photographs  they  can  get  possession  of,  without  taking  trouble  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  originals.  Some  people,  it  appears,  especially  young 
and  fascinating  ladies,  who  are  always  a  little  fastidious,  have  a  decided 
objection  to  seeing  their  photograph  on  the  same  card  with  those  of  John 
L.  Sullivan,  the  slugger,  Mike  Kelly,  base-ball  player,  and  other  like  cele¬ 
brities,  and  this  card  given  away  with  each  package  of  cigarettes  sold, 
The  cigarette  manufacturers  have  a  partiality  for  photos  of  beautiful 
Society  ladies,  and  they  spare  no  pains  to  get  possession  of  as  many  such 
as  possible.  Across  the  water  photographs  as  a  rule  are  not  copyright. 
Unlike  this  country,  each  photo  does  not  carry  its  own  copyright,  so  once 
in  the  possession  of  the  cigarette  maker  there  is  no  possible  way  of  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  issue  separately  or  in  conjunction  with  any  celebrity  that  the 
cigarette  maker  may  please  to  choose.  The  photos  are  issued  in  sizes 
fitting  the  cigarette  packages,  and  no  young  lady  can  prevent  her  likeness 
and  name  being  in  the  possession  of  any  ragamuffin  in  the  country. 

The  greatest  ingenuity  is  displayed  by  cigarette  makers  in  getting  pos¬ 
session  of  popular  photographs.  Burglary  and  false  pretences  are  two  of 
the  common  ways,  but  bribery  is  the  chief  resource.  Photograpneis 
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assistants  are  not  overpaid,  either  in  England  or  America,  and  in  America 
at  least  are  always  ready  to  earn  an  honest  penny  by  occasionally  slipping 
odd  photographs  into  their  pockets  to  be  disposed  of  later  on  to  the  highest 
bidding  cigarette  villain.  For  a  first-class  non-copyright  photograph  of  a 
lady  who  happens  to  be  the  belle  of  the  season,  a  big  price  can  be  had  for 
the  asking,  and  onoe  in  the  hands  of  the  cigarette  man,  millions  of  copies 
are  struck  off,  regardless  of  expense,  and  showered  over  an  expectant  and 
grateful  country  composed  of  sallow  youths.  Domestic  servants  are  also 
of  great  assistance  in  obtaining  desired  photographs.  Another  common 
way  is  the  false-pretence  scheme.  In  the  pay  of  the  cigarette  maker  are 
men  who  go  about  in  the  guise  of  canvassers,  from  one  photographic 
studio  to  another,  offering  to  drum  up  trade  by  canvassing.  Photographers 
seldom  refuse  to  supply  sample  cabinets  to  men  we  are  likely  to  bring  in 
trade,  and  a  selection  of  the  finest  pictures  is  usually  given  in  good  faith 
to  these  bogus  canvassers.  That  is  the  last  heard  of  the  photographs 
until  they  come  out  in  cigarette  form,  when  the  unlucky  photographer 
usually  hears  from  his  pretty  sitters. 

No  young  lady  who  “  makes  a  good  picture”  is  free  fiom  the  danger  of 
gracing  a  cigarette  package,  or  serving  as  an  attractive  advertisement  for 
the  “Dude’s  Delight”  or  “  Masher’s  Ease.”  Some  time  ago  the  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  students  in  a  ladies’  school,  near  Poston,  was  obtained  and 
published  in  this  way,  and  nothing  could  be  done  to  stop  the  issuing  of 
copies.  The  newspapers  advise  all  young  ladies  to  avoid  theatrical 
attitudes  when  sitting  for  their  photographs,  and  especially  not  to  wear 
low-necked  dresses.  The  cry  that  has  been  about  the  impudent  practices 
of  the  photographer  is  likely  to  result  in  having  the  law  amended,  so  as 
to  provide  punishment  for  issuing  photographs  without  the  original’s  per¬ 
mission.  At  present  matters  have  reached  such  a  state  in  the  States 
that  when  the  young  man  says  to  his  sweetheart:  “  Darling,  the  hour 
has  come  when  I  must  tear  myself  from  you.  For  hours  at  least, 
maybe  for  days,  and  who  knows  but  perhaps  weeks,  I  will  be  gone.  Do 
not  let  me  go  empty-handed  away.  Say  that  you  will  give  me  one — only 
one — if  no  more — only  one  photograph  of  your  sweet,  sweet  face!  Grant 
me  this  last  request,  and  I’ll  depart  with  some  small  light  still  left  in  this 
dreary  world.  Say  yes,  and  make  me  happy,  and  I  shall  wear  the  like¬ 
ness  next  my  heart.”  “Yes,  Nicholas,  I  will,  but,  let  me  see,  you’ll  wear 
it  near  your  heart,  Nick,  sure  ?”  “Yes,  dearest;  do  you  doubt  me?” 
“  Oh,  I  was  just  thinking  you  had  better  buy  a  package  of  ‘  Constantinople 
Puffer  Cigarettes.’  You’ll  find  my  latest  there.  Just  nice  heart  size. 
The  ‘Egyptian  Flarers’  and  ‘Kentucky  Glowers’  contain  my  photographs 
too,  but  you  know  they  are  copies  of  that  photograph  I  had  taken  in  that 
horrid  blue  silk  dress  last  summer,  and  I  do  just  look  too  frightful  for 
screaming.  Yes,  you  get  Puffers,  and  you’re  all  right.  That’s  a  dear, 
good  Nick.  Good-bye,  love  !” 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 


ITINERANT  PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  THEIR  WAYS. 

“  Would  you  like  a  nice  portrait  to-day,  now — you  and  the  lady  ?” 

And  with  slightly  bent  head,  insinuatory  voice  and  smile,  the  wayside 
photographer  will  accost  the  passer-by. 

There  are  numbers  of  passers-by.  It  is  a  pleasant,  countrified  road, 
not  many  miles  from  Charing-cross,  and  at  a  point  where  a  rural  lane 
bends  out  of  the  road.  Not  far  off  is  one  of  those  great  open  spaces  which 
are  spoken  of  sometimes  as  the  lungs  of  London,  and,  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noons  especially,  numbers  of  persons  pass  to  and  fro.  All  are  fish  that 
come  to  the  itinerant  photographers’  net.  Here  is  a  group  of  four  fronting 
the  glass  eye  of  the  camera,  and  it  was  a  sight  to  see  one  of  the  four,  with 
his  frayed  coat  sleeve  and  hat  stuck  jauntily  on  his  head,  and  one  or  two 
yellow  flowers  in  his  buttonhole,  pose  himself  with  his  companions  to 
have  his  handsome  features  fixed  on  the  photograph. 

Was  it  a  consciousness  that  he  was  doing  a  respectable  thing,  or  was  it 
a  gratification  of  vanity  that  animated  his  rough  face  ?  Perhaps  some¬ 
thing  of  both ! 

Then  here  is  another  group  of  three  girls  and  one  youth.  Is  this  brave 
boy  courting  one  of  the  damsels,  and  including  his  perspective  sisters-in- 
law  in  the  group,  or  are  they  all  of  one  family,  separated  by  their  work 
during  the  week,  and  enjoying  a  Sunday  afternoon’s  stroll  together? 
There  they  are,  with  the  hedge  as  a  background,  making,  no  doubt  they 
think,  a  very  pretty  picture  ! 

Not  far  off  from  this  photographer  is  another,  on  a  continuation  of  the 
same  road.  Yet  further  on  there  is  another  ;  indeed  you  would  be  likely, 
we  think,  to  often  find  two  more.  Three  or  four  of  these  out-of-door 
photographers  within  a  mile  or  mile  and  a  half  of  each  other  !  And 
apparently  the  “business”  is  lucrative,  for  they  may  be  found  there 
constantly. 

Well,  what  do  you  do  in  the  winter?”  we  asked  one. 

“  Takes  ‘  carte-der-wisits.’  ” 

He  had  failed  in  business,  and  had  come  to  this  out-of-door  work.  As 
to  the  reason  why  he  does  not  take  cartes  in  summer,  he  presumably 
finds  it  more  profitable  to  sally  forth  to  places  of  popular  resort  and  tout 
for  shilling  portraits  on  glass  or  iron  enclosed  with  the  coppery  coloured 
frames.  The  bargain  can  be  struck  at  once,  money  taken,  and  the  whole 
transaction  finished  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

And  there  is  no  rent  to  pay  ;  the  wayside  is  free.  There  is  no  charge 
for  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  or  the  dark  rain-cloud  for  a  roof.  No  charge 


for  the  scenery  cither.  What  could  be  better  than  a  bushy  hedge  for  a 
background,  or  a  clump  of  trees,  or  a  fence?  So  romantic  and  p!e  i-  int 
looking,  too,  and  the  light  is  so  good!  The  white  lieccy  clouds  are  better 
than  any  blind  ! 

Then  the  stock-in-trade  is  so  inexpensive.  Look  at  this  one.  A  brown 
box  mounted  on  some  old  perambulator  wheels  and  axle.  The  side  of 
the  box  opens,  and  tin  re  are  the  chemicals  and  glasses,  the  “dark  i 
and  everything  complete.  Not  far  off  is  the  camera  on  its  tripod  with  the 
dark  cloth  over  it.  So,  behold  everything  ! 

And  if  it  should  rain,  as  it  does  sometimes  in  an  English  summer, 
why,  there  are  the  trees  full  of  heavy  foliage,  or  the  bar  of  a  “  public,”  or 
some  other  shelter  usually  not  very  far  off.  So  it  may  be  a  pleasant  life 
for  some  to  stand  here  all  day  and  watch  the  passers-by,  and  chat  with  a 
friend,  and  enjoy  the  air  and  the  sunshine,  and  lure  a  couple  of  Hi  u  end 
lovers,  or  a  group  of  children  with  their  proud  parents,  to  have  their  faces 
imprinted  on  this  bit  of  glass,  and  pocket  the  shillings. 

This  other  photographer  cannot  even  rise  to  wheels.  His  “box”  is 
mounted  on  a  tripod  innocent  of  varnish,  and  his  camera  on  another 
tripod,  assisted,  however,  in  its  support  by  a  walking-stick  tied  to  it  by  a 
pocket-handkerchief.  His  box,  however,  rejoices  in  the  photograph  of  a 
dim  and  dusky  landscape,  which  shows  presumably  that  the  proprietor 
had  once  upon  a  time  risen,  or  could  now,  if  he  chose,  rise  above  the 
height  of  merely  taking  the  portraits  of  Mary  Anne  and  her  young  man, 
and  soar  into  other  realms  of  the  photographic  art. 

Dirt,  a!as!  this  photographer  appeared  to  be  doing  no  business.  The 
dark  cloth — a  rusty  piece  of  velveteen  or  velvet — lay  like  a  pall  over  the 
camera,  and  the  proprietor  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Yet  another  is  more  ambitious.  His  box  is  much  larger.  It  actually 
seems  to  have  two  good  wheels  made  for  it,  and  rests  on  two  stout  legs 
in  addition.  One  whole  side  is  covered  with  specimen  portraits;  a 
painted  legend  proclaims  the  fact  that  the  owner  is  Sergeant  So-and-So, 

late  of  the - th  Regiment.  Day  after  day  he  takes  up  his  abode  at 

the  same  spot,  wheeling  his  large  “  box  ”  out  of  the  yard  of  a  well-to-do 
hostelry  not  far  off  in  the  morning,  and  apparently  not  fearing  to  place 
himself  near  a  rival  establishment.  This  rival,  too,  exhibits  a  card, 
setting  forth  that  the  owner  has  been  on  that  place  of  public  resort  for 
twenty-eight  years.  This  establishment  seems  quite  among  the  “  aris¬ 
tocracy  ”  of  the  itinerant  or  out-of-door  photographer.  During  some  of 
the  twenty-eight  years  the  proprietor  had  a  “  house  ”  or  caravan  some 
distance  further  on,  but  that  is  not  permitted  now. 

And  what  are  the  takings  of  these  photographers  ?  It  is  hard  to  cal¬ 
culate.  It  may  be  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  more  precarious 
trade,  but,  certainly,  its  returns  are  very  variable.  For  instance,  one 
man  in  a  place  to  which  the  public  largely  resort,  assured  us  he  had 
taken  but  four  photos  that  day,  and  the  time  then  was  about  half-past 
four  o’clock  ;  yet  that  same  man  acknowledged  he  had  taken  as  many  as 
eighty  in  one  day,  .but  that  was  at  the  seaside.  Now,  the  average  or  the 
general  price  being  one  shilling  each — the  charge  for  one  person  or  group 
being  the  same,  the  glasses  being  apparently  all  of  one  size — we  get  the 
extremes  of  four  shillings  on  one  day,  and  four  pounds  on  another.  The 
latter,  we  should  say,  is  very  exceptional. 

Another — a  woman,  by  the  way — give  still  more  startling  differences. 
That  day,  at  about  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  she  had  but  taken  one 
photograph  all  day ;  yet  sometimes,  she  acknowledged — as,  for  instance, 
on  a  Bank  Holiday — she  had  taken  upwards  of  one  hundred.  Here, 
then,  we  get  the  extremes  of  one  shilling  and  five  pounds.  On  Sunday 
more  appear  to  be  taken,  as  a  rule,  than  on  week  days. 

As  a  rule  we  incline  to  think  that,  though  exceedingly  precarious  and 
variable,  this  wayside  photographing  is  not  the  worst,  or,  on  the  whole, 
the  least  pleasant,  of  the  precarious  trades. 

— Cassell's  Journal . 

■ - «♦ - 

NOTES  ON  THE  POSITIVE  CYANOTYPE  PROCESS  OR  METHOD 

OF  REPRODUCING  WITH  DARK  LINES  ON  A  CLEAR  GROUND, 

FACSIMILE  COPIES  OF  DRAWINGS,  PLANS  AND-  TRACINGS. 

[Compiled  in  the  Photographic  Office,  Survey  of  India  Department,  Calcutta.] 
The  following  method  of  reproducing  plans,  tracings,  &c.,  drawn  in 
black  ink  on  white  paper  or  tracing  cloth,  is  known  as  the  “  Positive 
Cyanotype  Process,”  and  has  the  great  advantage  of  giving  copies  of  the 
drawing  reproduced  directly  in  dark  blue  lines  on  a  white  ground,  while, 
unless  a  photographic  negative  be  used,  the  negative  cyanotype  process 
gives  prints  with  white  lines  on  a  dark  ground,  which  are  not  so  easily 
legible  as  the  positive  prints,  though  the  process  is  simpler.  Both 
methods  were  the  invention  of  Sir  John  Herscliel,  but  have  been  im¬ 
proved  and  perfected  by  Poitevin,  Marion,  Pellet,  and  others  in  France, 
and  the  positive  process  is  now  more  commonly  known  by  the  names  of 
Gyanofer  and  Gummoferrique,  which  have  been  given  to  it  in  that 
country. 

Apparatus. — The  apparatus  required  is  simple,  and  consists  of  a 
pressure  frame  with  plate  glass,  similar  to  those  used  for  ordinary 
photographic  work,  and  large  enough  to  take  the  largest  tracing  or 
drawing  required.  The  back- board  should  be  jointed  in  three  and  have 
three  cross-bars.  In  large  frames  four  or  five  cross-bars  may  be 
necessary.  A  piece  of  felt  or  thick  flannel  should  be  cut  to  the  size  of 
the  frame  and  kept  with  it.  In  place  of  the  felt  a  few  sheets  of  clean 
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soft  paper  may  be  used.  The  glass  of  the  frame  should  be  kept  clean 
on  both  sides  and  free  from  scratches,  and  the  felt  or  paper  pads  should 
be  kept  thoroughly  dry,  and  be  well  aired  m  the  sun  before  use.  With 
printing  frames  of  large  size,  it  may  be  convenient  to  mount  them  on  a 
pivoting  stand,  so  that  they  can  readily  be  placed  at  any  angle  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  sun’s  rays,  or  turned  face  downwards  while  being  run  in 
and  out  of  the  dark  room  or  during  the  examination  of  the  test  slips. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  a  wooden  pressure  frame,  a  thick  plate  of  glass 
only  is  used,  supported  on  an  indiarubber  air  cushion,  the  pressure  of 
which  against  the  glass  gives  very  perfect  contact.  It  has  also  been 
proposed  to  obtain  close  contact  in  a  simple  way,  without  the  use  of 
glass  plates  or  frames,  by  stretching  the  sensitive  paper  and  tracing 
over  a  cylinder.  The  cylinder  has,  however,  to  be  kept  turned  during 
the  progress  of  the  exposure.  For  work  up  to  the  size  of  a  double 
elephant  sheet  the  pressure  frame  will  probably  be  the  most  convenient 
arrangement. 

Dishes  and  Trays. — At  least  three  trays  will  be  required  for  chemical 
solutions  and  washing,  but  it  is  strongly  recommended  to  have  four,  so 
that  each  tray  may  be  kept  for  a  special  purpose.  Two  of  the  dishes  in¬ 
tended  for  chemicals  may  be  made  of  papier  maclie,  or  of  wood  lined  with 
gutta-percha  or  indiarubber.  As  indiarubber  and  gutta-percha  do  not 
stand  the  Indian  climate  well  it  will  be  better  to  use  trays  made  ot  wood 
well  varnished  with  shellac  varnish,  or  a  composition  of-- 

Asphaltum .  7  pounds. 

Beeswax  .  2  ,, 

Linseed  oil .  1  pint. 

Before  the  varnish  is  dry  the  tray  is  well  lined  with  strong  linen  cloth, 
and  then  coated  again  two  or  three  times  with  the  varnish.  According  to 
Bis cli  (La  Pliotocopie),  trays  lined  with  lead  may  be  used  for  the  prussiate 
and  acid  baths.  Where  the  arrangements  are  fixed  these  will  perhaps  be 
the  most  convenient,  especially  for  work  of  large  size.  The  lead  might 
be  varnished  with  advantage,  and  the  coating  renewed  as  necessary. 

The  other  two  trays,  used  for  washing  the  prints,  may  be  made  of 
strong  sheet  zinc  or  of  wood  lined  with  zinc.  For  these  two  trays,  water- 
supply,  with  pressure  of  at  least  five  or  six  feet,  will  be  necessary,  and 
should  be  led  into  them  by  indiarubber  tubes  about  one  inch  in  diameter, 
and  not  quite  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  trays.  The 
taps  may  be  fixed  about  eighteen  inches  above  the  troughs,  and  the 
indiarubber  tube  be  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  long.  A  rose  may  be 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  rubber  tube,  but  it  is  better  to  have  an 
additional  rose  jet  as  noted  below. 

All  the  trays  should  be  about  three  or  four  inches  deep,  so  as  to  allow 
room  for  about  one  inch  depth  of  fluid  without  fear  of  splashing  over. 
The  zinc  trays  should  be  occasionally  scoured  with  line  sand  and  a  little 
solution  of  potash  or  soda.  It  will  be  convenient  to  have  the  four  trays 
arranged  in  order,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  at  a  height  of  two  and  a 
half  to  three  feet  from  the  ground  : — 


1 

1 

2  +  tap. 

3 

1 

4  +  tap. 

Prussiate  bath. 

Water  bath. 

*  4- 

Acid  bath. 

Water  bath. 

*  + 

*  Tap  with  rose.  *  Tap  with  rose. 


It  will  also  be  found  a  convenience  in  washing  to  place  an  additional 
tap  at  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  washing  trays,  fitted  with  a  foot  or 
two  of  half-inch  rubber  tube,  carrying  at  the  other  end  a  copper  rose 
with  a  bent  neck  about  six  or  eight  inches  long,  ■which  may  be  held  in 
the  hand  so  as  to  direct  the  water  jet  all  over  the  sheet  and  thus  remove 
the  gummy  coating  without  brushing.  It  is  recommended  that  a  sheet 
of  plate  glass  should  be  placed  in  the  zinc  tray  so  as  to  obtain  a  perfectly 
level  surface,  which  will  facilitate  the  brushing  and  require  less  water. 
It  is  more  easily  kept  clean  than  the  zinc. 

For  preparing  the  sensitised  paper,  a  flat  board  or,  better,  a  sheet  of 
glass  provided  with  clips,  for  holding  the  paper  while  being  coated  with 
the  sensitised  solution,  will  be  necessaiy.  Also  some  broad  soft  camel 
or  badger-hair  brushes  for  coating  the  paper  and  clearing  the  prints. 
Thomson’s  patent  damping  brushes,  which  consist  of  a  piece  of  fine  felt 
fastened  round  a  flexible  wedge-shaped  piece  of  indiarubber  attached  to 
a  handle,  are  very  suitable  for  applying  the  sensitive  solution.  If  these 
cannot  be  obtained,  a  brush  may  easily  be  made  by  fastening  some  velvet 
or  felt  on  to  the  wooden  handle  of  an  ordinary  four-inch  damping  brush. 

Some  glass  measures,  funnels,  and  suitable  vessels  for  mixing  and  hold¬ 
ing  the  various  solutions  will  be  necessary.  Also  some  stoneware  jars  or 
wooden  tubs  in  which  to  prepare  the  acid  and  prussiate  solutions  in 
quantity,  and  some  stoneware  funnels  for  filtering  these  solutions  when 
necessary.  A  Baume’s  hydrometer  for  heavy  fluids  will  be  useful  for 
ascertaining  the  stiength  of  the  percliloride  of  iron  and  prussiate  solu¬ 
tions.  It  should  also  be  graduated  with  a  scale  of  corresponding  specific 
gravities. 

Chemicals. — If  the  sensitive  paper  is  purchased  ready  prepared,  the 
only  chemicals  necessary  will  be  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  or  yellow  prus¬ 
siate  of  potash,  which  should  be  of  good  quality,  and  some  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid.  Some  oxalate  of  potash  will  be  necessity  for  remov¬ 
ing  blue  stains  from  the  prints,  and  caustic  potash  will  be  found  useful 
for  removing  stains  from  the  fingers  and  for  cleaning  the  zinc  trays, 
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Foi  preparing  the  sensitive  paper,  the  following  additional  chemicals 
will  be  necessary: — Gum  arabie,  which  should  lie  of  good  quality,  white, 
and  readily  soluble  ;  tartaric  acid,  or  amnionic  -  titrate  of  iron,  according 
to  the  formula  employed,  and  percliloride  of  iron.  The  latter  salt  is  com¬ 
monly  sold  in  amorphous  semi-crystalline  lumps,  but  very  readily  dih- 
quesces  into  a  syrupy  fluid,  and  therefore  it  may  be  more  convenient  to 
mix  its  solution  toaceitain  strength  by  ai  1  of  the  hydrometer. 

A  solution  of  percliloride  of  iron  at  45°  Baum6  contains  about  17  j  ■  r 
cent,  of  the  anhydrous  salt,  and  its  specific  gravity  at  a  temperature  of 
60°  Fahr.  will  be  about  1453. 

Ready -senshued  Paper.—  Paper  specially  prepared  for  this  process  by 
various  Continental  firms  is  now  an  article  of  commerce ea  ily  obt  linal  .•• 
in  London  or  Paris.  Some  of  Pellet’s  paper  obtaii  I  ears  ago 

from  Mr.  G.  la.  Chapman,  of  1 1 .5,  Victoria- street,  Westminster,  w ho  also 
supplies  all  necessary  apparatus  and  materials  for  t  ie-  process,  lias  lately 
been  used  in  the  Photographic  O.licc,  Calcutta,  an  I  f  mud  to  be  in  go  d 
order.  In  many  cases  it  might  be  more  convenient  to  purchase  the  paper 
ready  for  use  than  to  prepare  it.  Without  proper  appliam es  it  i-  diilicult 
to  get  an  even  coating. 

Preparation  of  the  Sensitised  Paper. — Two  methods  have  been  tried  in 
the  Survey  of  India  Photographic  Office,  Calcutta,  both  of  which  have 
been  found  to  answer  well. 

Paper. —  It  is  important  that  the  paj  or  used  for  tin-  piiots  by  thi 
cess  should  lie  bard  and  well  sized,  so  that  the  sensitising  solution  may 
be  kept  as  far  as  possible  on  its  surface  and  stains  avoided.  Good 
ordinary  drawing  paper  is  suitable,  also  the  Hives  or  Saxe  paper  gener¬ 
ally  used  for  photographic  prints.  The  thick  photographic  paper  No.  50, 
specially  prepared  for  this  purpose  by  Messrs.  Schleicher  &  Scholl,  and 
obtainable  from  Messrs.  Treacher  &  Co.,  Bombay,  has  been  found  to 
give  the  best  results.  Bank  post  paper,  either  thick  or  thin,  is  not  so 
suitable. 

The  i Sensitising  Solution.  First  Method— (a). — The  following  two  solu¬ 
tions  are  made  up  separately  : — 

1. 


Gum  arabie  (best)  .  170  parts. 

Distilled  water .  .  G50  ,, 

2. 

Tartaric  acid  .  40  ,, 

Distilled  water .  150  ,, 


When  the  gum  arabie  is  perfectly  dissolved,  which  is  facilitated  by 
first  powdering  it,  filter  the  solution  (or  strain  through  muslin  into  a 
clean  vessel.  Then  add,  constantly  stirring,  the  tartaric  acid  solution. 
When  they  are  thoroughly  mixed,  100  to  120  parts  of  a  solution  of  per- 
chloride  of  iron  at  4 o°  Baume  (sp.  gr.  1453)  are  added  in  the  same  way, 
very  slowly  and  with  constant  stirring,  after  which  the  mixture  should 
be  set  aside  in  a  dark  place  for  twenty-four  hours.  Distilled  water  is 
then  added  until  the  mixture  shows  a  density  of  not  more  than  1100  on 
the  hydrometer.  It  is  essential  that  the  mixture  of  the  different  solu¬ 
tions  be  made  in  the  order  given  above.  If  the  percliloride  of  iron  were 
poured  direct  into  the  gum  solution,  the  latter  would  be  immediately 
coagulated  or  thrown  down  in  a  sticky,  insoluble  mass,  which  can  only  be 
brought  back  to  a  liquid  state  by  adding  an  excess  of  tartaric  acid  solu¬ 
tion  ;  but  when  this  latter  is  already  present  in  the  gum  solution  there 
is  no  fear  of  coagulation.  The  solution  is  of  an  orange  yellow.  If  In  pt 
carefully  protected  from  light  it  will  keep  good  for  a  long  time. 

Second  Method — (5). — Another  sensitising  solution,  recommended  by 
Captain  Pizzighelli,  of  the  Austrian  Army,  which  has  been  fouud  to  give 
brighter  prints  than  (a),  is  made  in  the  following  way :  — 

Three  solutions  are  made  up  of — 

1. 


Gum  arabie  .  20  parts. 

Water  .  lt'O  ,, 

2. 

Atnmonio- citrate  of  iron  .  50  ,, 

Water  .  100  „ 

3. 

Percliloride  of  iron . 50  ,, 

Water  .  100  ,, 


No.  1  cm  only  be  kept  a  few  days  ;  Nos.  2  and  3  keep  for  several 
weeks  in  well-stoppered  bottles.  When  required  for  use  they  are  mixed 
together  in  the  proportions  of  20  parts  of  No.  1,  8  parts  of  No.  2,  and 
parts  of  No.  3,  and  in  the  order  given,  or  the  gum  will  be  ooagulated. 
Should  this  occur  after  all,  the  mixture  may  again  be  rendered  liquid  by 
adding  a  few  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  In  any  case,  the  mixture  of 
Nos.  1  and  2  thickens  on  the  addition  of  No.  3,  and  in  a  short  time  loses 
its  glutinous  properties,  and  after  standing  a  few  hours  becomes  a  thick 
magma.  It  is  then,  according  to  Pizzighelli,  at  its  best.  It  ha*  been 
found,  however,  difficult  to  coat  the  paper  with  the  mixture  in  this  con¬ 
dition,  and  it  is  better  to  add  a  little  acetic  acid  before  adding  No.  3,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  mixture  from  thickening.  Tlie  solution  wi.l  not 
keep  more  than  a  few  days. 

Whichever  of  these  two  sensitising  solutions  is  employed  the  sub¬ 
sequent  processes  are  the  same. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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ART,  WITH  ITS  INCIDENTS  AND  BELONGINGS/' 

9.  Composition. 

Fuseli  says,  “Composition  has  physical  and  moral  elements  —  the 
former  are  perspective  and  light  with  shade — the  latter  unity,  propriety, 
and  perspicuity.” 

Buskin  says,  “  The  essential  characters  of  composition,  properly  so 
called,  are  these.  The  mind,  which  desires  the  new  feature,  summons 
up  before  it  those  images  which  it  supposes  to  be  of  the  kind  wanted ;  of 
these  it  takes  the  one  it  supposes  to  be  fittest  and  tries  it ;  if  it  will  not 
answer,  it  tries  another  until  it  has  obtained  such  an  association  as 
pleases  it.” 

Hay  don  says,  “  There  are  several  modes  of  arranging  figures  and  parts, 
that  is,  of  composing  ;  as  for  instance  :  1st.  The  circle  or  the  ellipsis,  as 
in  Ananias.  2nd.  The  pyramid  with  two  wings,  as  in  Elymas.  3rd. 
The  large  group  with  one  figure,  as  in  Christ.  4th.  The  three  distant 
groups,  as  in  the  Beautiful  Gate.  5th.  The  serpentine  line,  like  that  of 
Rubens,  and  of  many  others,  who  may  occur  to  artists.  It  is  agreeable 
to  have  your  lights  diagonally  at  acute  or  obtuse  angles,  but  never  at 
right  angles,  unless  for  a  specific  purpose.  Thus,  beauty  of  form,  truth 
of  expression,  harmony  of  colour,  shape  of  light  and  shadow,  distinction, 
but  not  separation  of  groups,  inclinations  of  lines,  whether  of  figure 
or  drapery,  make  up  the  quantities  of  the  various  parts  which  define 
the  whole  of  that  quantity  called  composition.  The  greatest  poets, 
musicians,  painters,  and  sculptors,  have  been  the  greatest  composers. 
However  brilliant  their  imaginations,  however  intense  their  capacities, 
however  mellifluous  their  language  or  harmonious  their  colour,  it  was 
the  power  of  arranging  their  materials  which  rendered  their  genius 
useful  to  their  fellow-creatures.  There  is  one  great  principle  of  com¬ 
position,  if  not  the  greatest,  and  this,  I  am  quite  sure,  it  will  require 
very  little  eloquence  to  enforce.  Let  your  colour  be  exquisite ;  let  your 
light  and  shadow  be  perfect ;  let  your  expression  be  touching  ;  let  your 
forms  be  heroic  ;  let  your  lines  be  the  very  thing,  and  your  subject  be 
full  of  action.  You  will  miss  the  sympathy  of  the  world;  you  will 
interest  little  the  hearts  of  mankind  if  you  do  not  lay  it  down  as  irre¬ 
futable  law  that  no  composition  can  be  complete,  or  will  even  be  in¬ 
teresting,  or  deserving  of  praise,  that  has  not  a  beautiful  woman,  except 
as  a  series.  This  was  the  secret  of  Raffaelle’s  and  Correggio’s  magic 
over  our  hearts,  and,  be  assured,  it  is  the  truest,  the  deepest,  and  the 
most  delightful,  and  one  in  which  I  defy  refutation.  For  it  appeals  to 
our  convictions  at  once  that  a  picture  without  a  beautiful  woman  is,  and 
must  be,  in  opposition  to  all  the  sympathies  of  mankind,  especially  in  an 
art,  the  object  of  which  is  to  instruct  by  beauty.  Another  cunning  and 
touching  secret  of  Raft'aelle’s  and  Correggio’s  power  over  us  was  that  in 
every  face  of  a  beautiful  woman  painted  by  them  they  gave  a  tender  air 
of  sympathy  and  love,  so  that  in  most  of  their  women,  if  you  clear  away 
all  the  figures  but  those  of  the  women,  you  may,  without  the  least  altera¬ 
tion  of  look,  put  a  lover  declaring  his  passion  on  his  knee,  and  you  will 
find  the  expression  in  the  woman’s  face  do  exactly.  Reynolds’s  portraits 
are  all  historical  pictures  in  composition,  all  his  smaller  parts  support 
and  carry  off  his  larger  qualities.  He  appears  to  have  hit  the  exact 
point,  composed  of  neither  too  many  parts  nor  too  few,  and,  as  models  of 
the  degree  of  composition  to  be  admitted  into  portrait,  are  (in  my  opinion) 
finer  examples  than  either  the  portraits  of  Titian,  Rubens,  Raffaelle, 
Sebastion  del  Piombo,  or  Vandyke.  The  first  object  in  composition  is  to 
please  the  eye.  Composition  is  the  means  of  conveying  the  story  to  the 
mind.  All  objects,  however  exquisite  individually,  must  be  sacrificed 
to  this.  Raffaelle’s  great  excellence  was  in  expression.  In  composition 
Lawrence  was  a  child,  and  Reynolds  a  great  master.  Reynolds,  from  his 
knowledge  of  perspective,  always  planted  his  men  upon  their  feet,  while 
Lawrence’s  nobility  stood  upon  their  tiptoes,  and  will  do  so  while  canvas 
lasts.  Reynolds  was  the  philosopher  of  art;  Lawrence  the  gentleman, 
with  a  tendency  to  dandyism.” 

Reynolds  says,  “  When  a  young  artist  is  first  told  that  his  composition 
and  his  attitudes  must  be  contrasted,  that  he  must  turn  the  head  adver¬ 
sely  to  the  position  of  the  body,  in  order  to  produce  grace  and  animation, 
that  his  outline  must  be  undulating  and  swelling,  to  give  grandeur,  that 
the  eye  must  be  gratified  with  a  variety  of  colours,  and  with  light  and 
shadow,  when  he  hears  this,  along  with  such  animating  words  as  spirit, 
dignity,  energy,  grace,  greatness  of  style,  and  brilliancy  of  tints,  he  is 
liable  to  push  these  directions  too  far.  He  should,  therefore,  be  on  his 
guard,  reflect,  and  be  governed  by  calm  judgment  and  correct  taste.  The 
Apollo ,  the  Venus,  the  Laoc.oon,  the  Gladiator,  have  some  recommendation 
beside  simplicity.  They  have  a  certain  composition  of  action,  have  con¬ 
trasts  sufficient  to  give  grace  and  energy  in  a  high  degree.” 

Burnet  says,  “  An  artist  ought  always  to  recollect  that  he  paints  for  the 
higher,  not  for  the  lower  classes  of  men  ;  and  as  his  business  is  to  con¬ 
vey  pleasure,  not  pain,  a  little  intercourse  with  society  will  convince  him 
that  men  in  all  ranks  have  often  enough  to  vex  them,  or  to  produce  a 
variance  with  their  fellow-creatures,  without  hanging  up  on  their  walls 
representations  tending  to  increase  either  the  one  or  the  other  feeling. 
In  the  early  ages  representations  of  vice  were  necessary  as  strong  lessons 
of  morality,  but  as  mankind  grew  more  enlightened,  they  were  referred 
to  books,  not  pictures,  for  improvement.  Hervey,  speaking  of  the  stars, 
says,  ‘  On  a  careless  inspection,  you  perceive  no  accuracy  or  uniformity 
in  the  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies — they  appear  like  an  illustrious 
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chaos,  a  promiscuous  heap  of  shining  globes  neither  ranked  in  order  nor 
moving  by  line,  but  what  seems  confusion  is  all  regularity,  what  shows 
like  negligence  is  really  the  result  of  the  most  masterly  contrivanoe. 
Ostade’s  pictures  call  this  passage  to  my  mind,  so  accurately  docs  it 
describe  the  principles  on  which  he  constructs  his  work.” 

10.  Colour. 

Opie  says,  “Colour,  the  peculiar  object  of  the  most  delightful  of  our 
senses,  is  (in  the  poet’s  language)  the  dye  of  love,  a  hint  of  something 
celestial.  The  ruby,  the  rose,  the  diamond,  the  youthful  blush,  the 
orient  morning,  and  the  variegated  splendour  of  the  setting  sun,  consist 
of,  or  owe  their  charms  principally  to,  colour.  To  the  sight  it  is  the 
index  of  gaiety,  richness,  warmth,  and  animation ;  and  should  the 
experienced  artist  by  design  alone  attempt  to  represent  the  tender  fresh¬ 
ness  of  spring,  the  fervid  vivacity  of  summer,  or  the  mellow  abundance 
of  autumn,  what  must  be  his  success?  Colouring  is  the  sunshine  of  the 
art  which  clothes  poverty  with  smiles,  and  renders  the  prospect  of  barren¬ 
ness  itself  agreeable,  while  it  brightens  the  interest  and  doubles  the  charms 
of  beauty.  It  will,  therefore,  be  useful  to  the  artist  to  study  the  asso¬ 
ciations  of  colour  with  our  ideas  of  character.  White,  the  symbol  of 
innocence,  and  the  tender  tints  of  spring,  analogous  to  the  opening  of 
human  life,  become  the  proper  decoration  and  accompaniment  of  child 
hood  and  youth ;  greater  strength  and  vivacity  of  colour  suit  riper  age. 
And  thus  advancing  through  every  gradation  and  depth  till  we  come  to 
black,  ‘  staid  wisdom’s  hue,’  every  actor  that  enters  on  his  scene — the 
young,  the  old,  the  male,  the  female,  the  slave,  the  hero,  the  magistrate, 
the  prince,  the  philosopher,  in  short,  all  stages  of  humanity,  from  the 
infant  ‘  mewling  in  the  nurse’s  arms,’  to  the  decrepitude  of  second  child¬ 
hood,  will  derive  from  the  freshness,  brilliancy,  harmony,  force,  gravity, 
or  sombreness  of  his  tints,  its  characteristic  colour  and  shade  of  dillerence, 
both  in  regard  to  complexion  and  dress,  the  essence  of  the  accident. 
Colour  not  only  pleases  by  its  thousand  delicate  hues  and  harmonious 
gradations,  but  serves  in  nature,  and  must  be  employed  in  art,  to 
characterise  and  distinguish  the  various  qualities  and  textures  of  dif¬ 
ferent  bodies  and  surfaces,  as  the  tenderness  and  warmth  of  flesh,  the 
hardness  of  stone,  the  polish  of  metals,  the  richness  of  velvet,  and  tiro 
transparency  of  glass,  in  all  their  varied  positions  of  light,  shade,  or 
reflected  light,  and  of  proximity  to,  or  distance  from,  the  eye.  Nor  is  its 
operation  merely  physical  and  confined  to  body.  Every  passion  and 
affection  of  the  mind  has  its  appropriate  tint  and  colouring,  which, 
properly  adapted,  lends  a  powerful  aid  in  the  just  discrimination  and 
forcible  expression  of  them ;  it  heightens  joy,  warms  love,  inflames 
auger,  deepens  sadness,  and  adds  coldness  to  the  cheek  of  death  itself. 
Like  M.  Angelo  in  design,  Titian  in  colouring  may  be  regarded  as  the 
father  of  modern  art.  He  first  discovered  and  unfolded  all  its  charms ; 
saw  the  true  end  of  imitation  ;  showed  what  to  aim  at,  when  to  labour, 
and  where  to  stop  ;  and  united  breadth  and  softness  to  the  proper  degree 
of  finishing.  He  first  dared  all  its  depths,  contrasted  all  its  oppositions, 
and  taught  colour  to  glow  and  palpitate  with  all  the  warmth  and  tender¬ 
ness  of  real  life.” 

Beechey  says,  “A  poetic  imagination,  expression,  character,  or  eveD 
correctness  of  drawing,  are  rarely  united  with  that  power  of  colouring 
which  would  set  off  these  excellencies  to  the  best  advantage,  and  in  this, 
perhaps,  no  school  ever  excelled  the  Dutch.” 

Reynolds  says,  “  The  striking  brilliancy  of  Rubens’s  colours  and  their 
lively  opposition  to  each  other,  the  flowing  freedom  of  his  outline,  and 
the  animated  pencil,  with  which  every  object  is  touched,  all  contribute 
to  keep  alive  the  attention  of  the  spectator.  Rubens  was,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  master  in  the  mechanical  part  of  the  art,  the  best  workman  with 
his  tools  that  ever  wielded  a  pencil.  This  portion  of  the  art,  though  it 
does  not  hold  rank  with  the  powers  of  invention,  or  of  giving  character 
and  expression,  has  in  it,  nevertheless,  what  may  be  called  genius.” 

Opie  says,  “  The  artist  in  colours  should  invoke  the  aid  of  background, 
chiaroscuro,  and  picturesque  effects,  while  he  aims  at  action,  meaning, 
and  elevated,  life-like,  truthful  expression.” 

Fuseli  says,  “  To  colour,  when  its  bland  purity  tinges  the  face  of 
innocence  and  sprouting  life,  or  its  magic  charm  traces  in  impercep¬ 
tible  lines  the  forms  of  beauty ;  when  its  warm  and  ensanguined  vigour 
stamps  the  vivid  principle  that  animates  full-grown  youth  and  the 
powerful  frame  of  manhood ;  or,  in  paler  gradations,  marks  animal  life ; 
when  its  varieties  give  truth  with  character  to  individual  imitation  ;  or 
its  more  comprehensive  tone  pervades  the  scenes  of  sublimity  and  ex¬ 
pression,  and  dictates  the  medium  in  which  they  ought  to  move  in  order 
to  strike  our  eye  in  harmony; — to  colour,  the  florid  attendant  of  form, 
the  master  of  the  passions,  the  herald  of  energy  and  character,  what  eye, 
not  tinged  by  disease  or  deserted  by  nature,  refuses  homage  ?  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  colour  as  varied  are  also  as  immutable  as  those  of  nature.  To 
no  colourist  before  or  after  Titian  did  Nature  unveil  herself  with  that 
dignified  familiarity  in  which  she  appeared  to  him.  Omitting  here  all 
notice  of  his  other  transcendant  excellencies,  his  colour  only;  considered 
as  a  whole  or  in  subordination,  is  our  object.  Manifold  as  the  subdivisions 
of  character  are— angelic,  devout,  authoritative,  violent,  brutal,  vigorous, 
helpless,  delicate;  and  various  as  the  tints  of  the  passions  that  sway  them 
appear — -elevated,  warmed,  inflamed,  depressed,  appalled,  aghast  —  they 
are  all  united  by  the  general  tone  that  diffuses  itself  from  the  interior 
repose  of  the  sanctuary,  smoothens  the  whirlwind  that  fluctuates  on  the 
foreground,  and  gives  an  air  of  temperance  to  the  whole.” 
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Reynolds.  says,  “  Colouring  is  true  when  it  is  naturally  adapted  to  the 
eye  from  brightness,  from  softness,  from  resemblance,  because  they  agree 
with  their  great  prototype,  nature,  and  therefore  are  true— as  true  as 
mathematical  demonstration,  but  known  to  be  true  to  those  only  who 
study  these  things.” 

Burnet  says,  “Colour,  though  holding  the  station  of  middle  tint,  is, 
nevertheless,  more  capable  of  giving  the  true  representation  of  natural 
objects  than  the  most  scientific  arrangements  of  chiaroscuro,  and  by  the 
judicious  management  of  it  a  picture  is  rendered  pleasing  and  attractive. 
It  appears  that  strong  colour  requires  rich,  deep  shadow  to  support  it 
and  render  it  a  portion  of  the  light.  The  warm,  rich  browns  of  Titian, 
Rembrandt,  and  Correggio  authorise  us  in  this  conduct.  Grandeur  of 
effect  is  produced  by  two  different  ways,  which  seem  entirely  opposed  to 
each  other.  One  is,  by  reducing  the  colours  to  little  more  than  chiaro¬ 
scuro,  which  was  often  the  practice  of  the  Bolognian  school,  and  the 
other  by  making  the  colours  very  distinct  and  forcible,  such  as  we  see  in 
those  of  Rome  and  Florence,  but  still  the  presiding  principle  of  both 
these  manners  is  simplicity.”  Makcus  A.  Root. 

-Camera  and  Pencil. 

[To  be  continued.) 

- ❖ - 

NOTES  FROM  ABROAD. 

Continental  Travelling  Expenses. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  Dutchman  who  took  a  run  of  three  miles  to  jump 
over  a  hill,  then  sat  down  to  recover  breath  and  walked  over  at  his 
leisure.  That  man  might  well  be  the  writer  of  these  Notes  from  Abroad , 
which  notes  began  in  1887,  are  now  continued  in  1888,  and  will  be 
finished  at  some  indefinite  period.  Conferences  and  conventions,  and 
matters  of  immediate  home  interest,  have  caused  a  gap  in  my  literary 
disburdenments,  which  began  last  year  with  a  promise  to  say  something 
likely  to  be  of  use  to  photographers  about  the  expenses  of  foreign  travel. 

Railway  fares  in  France  and  England  are  about  the  highest  in  Western 
Europe ;  consequently,  unless  obliged  to  go  to  some  place  in  France,  or 
perhaps  in  Spam,  it  is  in  most  cases  advisable  to  travel  via  Belgium  and 
Germany  when  economy  is  an  object.  Some  places  in  the  east  and 
north-east  of  France  can  be  reached  at  less  cost  in  that  way  than  by 
travelling  direct  through  France  itself. 

The  short  Channel  passages  are  traversed  by  excellent  but  small  pas¬ 
senger  boats,  the  harbours,  especially  on  the  French  side,  being  in  such 
case  shallow.  From  the  pitching  and  tossing  of  such  small  craft  there 
is  more  liability  to  sea-sickness,  under  the  same  conditions  of  weather, 
than  by  making  longer  passages  in  large  boats,  and  two  of  the  short  sea 
routes  are  comparatively  more  expensive  than  the  deep  sea  lines.  To 
France,  where  many  English  will  be  going  in  a  few  months  to  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  the  short  sea  passages  are  from  Dover  to  Calais,  about  one 
hour;  from  Folkestone  to  Boulogne,  about  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes; 
and  from  Newhaven  to  Dieppe,  about  five  hours.  The  latter  route  is  a 
cheap  one.  Large  boats  run  from  Southampton  to  Havre,  and  other 
boats,  the  size  of  which  is  not  known  to  me,  from  Newhaven  to  Honfleur. 
All  the  foregoing  run  in  connexion  with  the  trains  of  particular  English 
and  French  railway  companies.  Passengers  booked  from  London  to 
Paris  via  Calais  pass  through  Boulogne  by  rail  after  reaching  the  other 
side,  so  that  although  the  Folkestone  boat  passage  is  twenty  minutes 
longer,  railway  travelling  on  the  other  side  is  shortened.  The  amount 
of  shortening  is  forty-three  kilometres.  Eight  kilometres  very  nearly 
equal  five  English  miles,  consequently  the  railway  journey  in  France  is 
reduced  by  nearly  twenty-six  miles.  Fifty  kilometres  equal  31  miles,  121 
yards,  2  feet,  10  inches. 

The  Livret-Chaix,  which  is  to  the  French  a  Continental  Bradshaw, 
is  published  at  20,  Rue  Bergere,  Paris,  price  two  francs,  and  is  not  on  sale 
in  London,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain.  It  may  be  obtained 
within  four  or  five  days  by  order  through  the  English  branch  of  the  firm 
of  Hachette  &  Co.,  King  William-street,  Strand,  London,  price  Is.  6 d., 
and  gives  the  times  .of  the  chief  trains  of  all  the  nations  of  Continental 
Europe,  with  very  full  information  about  fares.  The  railway  maps  ac¬ 
companying  it  are  excellently  executed,  this  being  a  branch  of  industry 
in  which  the  French  are  particularly  clever.  The  said  maps  are  worth 
mounting  and  framing  for  reference ;  but  two  copies  are  ‘in  such  case 
necessary,  as  they  all  printed  on  two  sides  of  one  sheet.  Another  bulky 
French  monthly  time-table  is  L’lndicateur  des  Chemins  de  Fer,  price 
sixty  centimes,  or  sixpence,  also  published  at  20,  Rue  Bergere ;  it  con¬ 
tains  plenty  of  rough,  useful  maps ;  this  is  the  guide  to  French  railways. 

The  English  photographer  can  easily  ascertain  the  ordinary  railway 
fares  from  his  home  to  the  port  at  which  he  wishes  to  embark,  also  the 
boat  fares  thence  to  the  French  port  at  which  he  intends  to  disembark, 
but  what  he  may  not  so  well  know  are  the  ordinary  fares  thence  to  Paris, 
supposing  him  to  prefer  to  journey  in  that  way  instead  of  taking  through 
tickets.  The  distance  from  Calais  to  Paris  is  297  kilometres.  Single 
fares :  first  class,  36f.  55c.  ;  second  class,  27f.  40c. ;  third  class,  20f.  10c. 
The  distance  from  Boulogne  to  Paris  is  254  kils.,  fares:  first  class,  31f. 
25c. ;  second  class,  23f.  45c. ;  third  class,  17f.  20c.  A  franc  is  equal  to 
9 \d.  English  money,  and  100  centimes  make  one  franc ;  thus  ten  cen¬ 
times  make  one  French  penny. 

A  convenient  and  interesting  half-way  place  for  breaking  the  railway 
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journey  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  is  at  Amiens,  with  it-  <<  ], 
cathedral.  There  is  an  i 

Boulogne,  to  Paris,  and  at  the  same  fan  ~.  The  inU  n  tin  tj 

is  on  this  route,  which  rejoins  the  first  one  at  Ai 

veiling  in  France,  over  long  distances,  times  are  so  arr  mg  1  a  in  m  irlj 

all  cases  to  force  the  p.„- 

second  or  third  he  will  usually  find  that  he  st  j  ,  at  <  v< 
on  the  route.  On  the  other  hand. 

leisuie  the  country  through  which  he  passes,  and  learns  more  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  who  a 

obliging  to  foreigners.  The  first-class  carriages  are  on  the  av<  r  ig<  *t  <  t u  t 
than  those  of  England,  the  French  being  adepts  in  matt  of 
and  refinement;  the  second-class  carriages  are  ometimes  betf  and 
sometimes  worse  than  those  of  Engla 

than  those  which  run  on  the  great  trunk  j.  ad  The 

speed  of  the  fast  trains  averages  slower  than  those  of] 
difference  is  so  small  that  it  perhaps  could  noticed  without  timing 
the  distances  between  stoppages;  the  slightly  lower  speed  gives  a  widei 
margin  of  safety  to  the  traveller.  Railway  accicU  nts  in  J  ran  ai 
paratively  rare. 

Railways  generally  in  France  were  built  on  a  ninety-nine  y<  .r  i  . 
at  the  expiration  of  the  various  terms  they  will  all  fal  I  he  possession 
of  the  Government  of  France,  and  in  relation  to  maiiv  <  f  tin  m  that  I 
is  now  not  far  off.  A  French  engineer  told  me  that  ti.<-  < h 
value  of  the  railway  property  before  long  coming  into  the  possession  of 
the  nation,  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  off  the  whole  nal 
and  that  those  London  daily  newspapers  which  in 
enemies  of  France,  keep  back  this  important  fat  t  wht  n  exciting  th 
judices  of  their  more  uneducated  readers,  b; 

France  is  incurring,  “to  please  the  populace,”  ovt  - 

large  public  works.  He  added  that  a  nati  ilth  coming 

to  it  in  the  near  future,  is  as  morally  justified  as  aprivat 

would  be,  in  indulging  for  the  time  in  some  extra  outlay  i 

increasing  the  income  of  the  country. 

Some  few  of  the  French  railways,  radiating  more  especially  from 
Orleans,  Tours,  and  Nantes,  are  at  present  in  the  possession  of  the 
State.  This  makes  little  difference,  if  any,  in  the  sing 
enormous  difference  in  the  price  of  return  ticl 
taken  off  double  the  single  fare,  so  that  the  passenger  i 
the  whole  distance  for  a  mere  trifle  more  than  the  single  fare.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  distance  from  Tours  to  Rochefort  is  236  kils.  Singh  f 
first  class,  23f.  85c.;  second  class,  l8f.  15c.;  third  cla.-s.  13f .  I:.- 

return  fares  between  these  two  places  are:  first  class,  •_’sf.  <  ■  ;  sec  ml 
class  21f.  80c,,  third  class,  15f.  95c. ;  the  tickets  are  a  •  a: '.able  for  !.%<  <i.-.y 
unless  the  last  day  chances  to  be  a  Sunday,  or  a  “  leg  il  ” 
they  are  available  one  day  longer.  There  are  eight  recognised 

fete  days  in  the  year,  religious  in  their  origin.  As  a  rule,  throughout 
France  the  time  for  which  ordinary  return  tick'  i liable  is  i 

ably  short ;  the  tourist  tickets  are  as  high  in  price  as  they  can  < 
be  kept,  and  almost  invariably  issued  for  first  and  second  da 
altogether  France  is  a  country  to  be  avoided  v  I 

wish  to  perform  railway  travelling  on  the  Continent  with  econ<  my.  Perhaps 
one  reason  for  this  condition  of  things  is,  that  a  great  number  of  the 
French  passengers  by  rail  are  also  railway  shareholders,  vast  amounts  of 
capital  in  so  few  hands  as  in  England  being  a  condition  totally  unknown 
upon  the  Continent,  where  the  means  of  subsistance  are  more  c  joally 
divided.  It  is  easier  to  strike  out  a  spirited  poli 
shareholders  than  with  a  great  number  of  small  -e,  for 

instance,  such  a  course  might  have  been  adopted  while  th 
steamship  was  laid  up  at  Milford  Haven,  as  to  have  pre\ 
to  the  auctioneer's  hammer.  The  small  French  shareholder  who  holds 
the  railways,  perhaps  thinks  he  had  better  grip  all  he  can,  and  : 
fares  are  high,  he  at  all  events  gets  his  own  expenditure  over  them  back 
again  in  another  form. 

E*  France,  the  usual  fee  for  the  deposition  of  each  article  in  a  railway 
cloak  room  is  a  penny  for  the  first  two  days  and  a  half]  nny  :  r  i  . 
day  after.  Passengers'  luggage,  with  the  exception  of  small  tl 
in  the  compartment  with  the  traveller,  is  book  n  lor  a 

small  fee;  but,  thus  registered,  travels  with  safety,  and  is  kept  at  the 
other  end  until  the  passenger  finds  it  convenient  to  call  for  it.  The 
passengers,  after  booking,  are  not  allowed  to  go  on  the  platfori 
but  are  kept  in  waiting  rooms  varying  with  the  ( lass  <  f  ■  ;>'  hold 

until  the  doors  for  the  platform  are  opened  to  them  ;  thi-  is  irk-omc  to 
an  Englishman,  but  perhaps  it  promotes  order  and  lessens  a.«i  :.:ty 
accident  when  many  trains  are  entering  and  leaving  the  station, 
small  roadside  stations  this  plan  is  often  not  very  Bt  nforced.  A 
passenger  with  unbooked  luggage  must  be  his  own  porter  at  the  station?, 
as  under  such  circumstances  it  is  nobody  s  business  but  his  own  to  do 
that  part  of  the  work,  although  at  some  few  of  the  stations  most 
frequented  by  the  English,  boys  and  men  may  sometiiir  s  be  f  ,.ud 
loitering  about  on  the  look-out  for  coppers  b]  It  is 

not  usual  for  a  bell  to  be  rung  when  a  train  is  approach; re  a  :i  ;  the 
more  common  plan  is  for  a  man  to  blow  the  French  horn,  which  is  an 
improvement  when  discordant  noises  are  compared. 

The  ordinary  fares  from  Dieppe  to  Paris,  c it  1  mors  or  Rouen, 

both  interesting  stopping  places,  are.  first  class.  20f. 

15f.  50c.;  third  class,  Ilf.  35c.  The  ordinary  fares  from  Havre  to 
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Paris,  228  kils.,  are,  first  class,  28f.  lCLv;  second  class,  21f.  5c.  ;  third 
class,  15f.  45c. 

At  any  large  shop  or  cafe  in  France,  and  in  many  small  ones,  25f. 
will  be  given  in  exchange  for  an  English  sovereign  ;  at  a  banker’s  or 
money-changer’s  a  few  pence  extra  are  given,  according  to  the  rate  of 
exchange  at  the  time. 


dForcttin  jHote.3  anti  JYetos. 

Toning  Bath  for  imparting  Cold  Tones  to  Prints  on  Gelat inn-  Bromide 
of  Silver  Paper — /  fgdroqui none  Developer  with  Sodium  Phifer  glass 
—  On  the  Preparation  of  Ilgdroquinone  Solutions — Herr  Vogel,  fun., 
on  Ilgdroquinone. 

The  Progres  Phot.ographique  gives  tire  following  formula  for  a  toning 
hath  imparting-  cold  tones  to  copies  upon  gelati no-chloride  of  silver 
paper : 

Chloride  of  gold  .  2  parts. 

Sulpho-cyanide  of  ammonia  .  20  „ 

Sodium  phosphate . ‘>0 

Water . 02  „ 

For  warm  tones  the  sodium  phosphate  is  replaced  by  sodium  acetate. 

Fix  for  twenty  minutes  in  a  twenty  per  cent,  solution  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda;  the  prints  are  then  placed  for  six  minutes  in  a 
chloride  of  sodium  hath  of  suitable  composition,  and  afterwards 
washed  for  three  or  four  hours  in  running  water,  and  finally  hardened 
by  treatment  with  a  twenty  per  cent,  solution  of  chrome  alum.  Dry 
at  an  ordinary  temperature. 


The  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic  gives  the  following  formula  for  a 
hydroquinone  developer  with  sodium  waterglass  : — 

Sodium  waterglass,  5Qa  B .  50  c.c. 

Water  .  450  „ 

To  develop,  mix  of — 

Alcoholic  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  hydro¬ 
quinone  .  5  c.c. 

Water .  100  „ 

Of  above  waterglass  solution .  5  to  20  ,, 

Begin  with  a  little  waterglass  and  increase  as  required  in  the  course 
of  the  development. 


Ix  preparing  the  hydroquinone  solution  for  the  developer  just  spoken 
of,  in  order  to  prevent  the  solution  from  becoming  turbid,  M.  B  dagny 
first  makes  a  hot  solution  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  to  which  the 
hydroquinone  is  added,  and  finally,  when  the  latter  is  perfectly  dis¬ 
solved,  the  sodium  or  potassium  carbonate  is  added. 


IIerk,  \  ogel,  jun.,  has  found  that  the  piice  of  hydroquinone  has 
gone  down  considerably,  and  at  Berlin  he  can  now  procure  it  at  a 
lower  price  than  pyrogallol.  He  uses  the  following-  solutions  : — 


Solution  I, 

Hydroquinone  .  1  gramme. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  .  5  grammes. 

Distilled  water  . .  GO  to  80  c.c. 

Solution  II. 

Crystallised  carbonate  of  soda  ........  1  gramme. 

Distilled  water  .  8  c.c. 


To  develop,  mix  three  parts  of  Solution  1.  with  one  part  of 
Solution  II.  1  his  developer  has  the  advantage  of  not  containing 
either  alcohol  or  a  caustic  alkali  which  produces  frilling ;  it  does  not 
soil  the  fingers,  and  does  not  become  brown  either  by  exposure  to  air 
or  by  use.  Herr  Yogel,  jun.,  says  that  hydroquinone  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  with  great  advantage  to  develop  positives  upon  gelatino- 
bromide  paper,  and  that  by  moving  them  about  continually  one  may 
operate  upon  several  prints  at  a  time  as  the  development  is  slow 
enough.  lo  tone  these  piints  he  recommends  the  following  bath  : — 
100  c.c.  of  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  acetate  of  soda. 

2  c.c.  of  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium. 

- + - 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  13,082. — “An  Improved  Box  for  Photographic  Plates.”  F.  Barrett. — 
Bated  September  10,  1888. 

No.  13,149. — “An  Improved  Method  of  Determining  the  Sensitiveness  of 
Photographic  Plates.”  J.  W,  Newall, — Bated  September  12,  1888, 


No.  13,267. — “An  Improved  Machine  for  use  in  Bevelling  and  Gilding  tin* 
Edges  of  Photographic  and  other  Cards  or  Mounts.”  Conumini<-ab  4  by 
T.  Monehau.  F.  Bishop. — Bated  September  13,  1888. 

PATENT  LAPSED. 

No.  8566. — “ Photography.”  G.  W.  Morgan. — Bated  1884. 

SPECIFICATIONS  PUBLISHED. 

1887. 

No.  13,844. — “Instantaneous  Photographic  Shutters.”  T.  R.  Dai.i.mevku  and 
F.  Beauchamp. — Price  lid. 

1888. 

No.  7067. — “  Revolving  Stereoscopic  Panorama.”  A.  Fuiirmann.—  Price  8 d. 
PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Improvements  in  what  are  known  as  Instantaneous  Photographic 

Shutters. 

No.  13.884.  Thomas  Rudolph  Dai.lmeyer,  19,  Bloomsbury-street,  Middlesex, 
Francis  Beauchamp,  High  Cross,  Tottenham  Middlesex. — October  12,  1837. 
According  to  this  invention  the  shutters  are  formed  of  two  Hat  plates  meeting 
together  in  a  line  which  passes  across  the  centre  of  the  lens,  the  plates  being 
capable  of  being  moved  away  from  one  another  in  a  straight  path.  To  cause 
the  shutters  to  simultaneously  move  towards  or  from  one  another  two  lever 
arms  are  used,  the  axes  of  the  arms  are  in  proximity  to  one  another,  and  the 
arms  are  there  geared  together  by  a  toothed  quadrant  or  one  gearing  into  a 
toothed  quadrant  in  the  other.  In  each  arm  is  a  slot,  and  a  pin  projecting  from 
one  shutter  is  made  to  enter  a  slot  in  one  lever  arm  and  a  pin  on  the  other  into 
a  slot  in  the  other  arm.  A  crank  pin  carried  by  a  small  crank  axis  enters  a 
slot  in  one  of  the  lever  arms.  A  stop  is  placed  in  the  path  of  this  crank  pin 
which  allows  the  axis  to  have  nearly  but  not  quite  a  complete  turn  given  to  it. 

When  turned  in  either  direction  from  one  extremity  of  its  movement  to  the 
other  it  first  opens  the  shutters  and  then  closes  them.  A  coiled  spring  tends 
to  turn  the  axis  in  one  direction.  When  the  apparatus  is  to  be  used,  a  notched 
or  ratchet  wheel  which  is  fast  on  the  crank  axis  has  nearly  a  complete  turn 
given  to  it  in  a  direction  to  wind  up  the  spring  and  the  notched  or  ratchet 
wheel  is  then  retained  by  a  pawl  or  catch. 

When  the  shutters  are  to  be  opened  for  a  rapid  exposure  the  pawl  is  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  notches  in  the  wheel ;  the  spring  then  gives  nearly  a  complete 
turn  to  the  crank  axis  and  rapidly  opens  and  again  closes  the  shutters. 

The  duration  of  the  exposure  can  be  varied  by  coupling  one  or  other  of  the 
arms  to  a  third  arm  to  the  axis  of  which  a  friction  brake  may  be  applied,  or  it 
may  be  varied  by  varying  the  strength  of  the  coiled  spring.  A  convenient  way 
of  varying  the  strength  of  the  spring  is  as  follows  : — The  outer  end  of  the 
coileil  spring  is  fixed  and  the  inner  end  is  fastened  to  a  bush  which  turns 
loosely  on  the  crank  axis  ;  the  bush  has  an  arm  extending  from  it  and  carrying 
a  pin  which  goes  through  a  slot  in  the  ratchet  wheel  and  into  a  disc  which  lies 
against  its  face  ;  the  disc  has  a  handle  upon  it  by  which  a  partial  turn  around 
the  axis  can  be  given  to  it  according  to  the  length  of  the  slot  in  the  wheel  and 
it  can  be  clamped  to  the  wheel  in  any  of  the  various  positions  into  which  it 
can  be  turned  by  a  binding  nut  screwed  on  to  the  end  of  the  crank  axis.  This 
locks  the  bush,  the  crank  axis,  and  the  ratchet  wheel  altogether.  When  the 
nut  is  slackened  the  spring  can  be  more  or  less  wound  up  or  unwound  by 
turning  the  disc,  and  the  parts  can  then  again  be  locked  together. 

The  ratchet  wheel  can,  if  desired,  be  turned  from  the  back  end  of  the  camera 
by  continuing  its  spindle  to  the  back  and  by  making  it  telescopic.  The  back 
end  of  the  camera  may  in  this  case  be  made  to  carry  the  ratchet  wheel  and 
pawl,  so  that  the  winding  up  of  the  shutter  and  the  releasing  of  it  can  both 
readily  be  effected  by  the  operator  from  the  back. 

By  making  the  shutters  and  actuating  them  in  the  manner  above  described 
file  shutters  and  mechanism  can  be  made  of  much  smaller  width  than  shutters 
as  heretofore  made,  as  they  are  composed  simply  of  flat  plates  lying  one  over 
the  other.  • 

The  complete  specification  is  illustrated  and  the  claims  are  : — 1.  Constructing 
so-called  instantaneous  photographic  shutters  of  two  plates  meeting  in  a  line 
which  passes  across  the  centre  of  the  lens,  and  which  are  capable  of  being 
moved  in  a  straight  path  towards  or  away  from  one  another,  and  are  so  coupled 
together  that  when  one  is  moved  in  one  direction  the  other  is  moved  in  the 
opposite  direction.  2.  Giving  a  to-and-fro  motion  to  the  plates  by  a  crauk  pin 
on  an  axis  turned  by  a  spring  aud  which  when  allowed  to  turn  makes  one 
complete  revolution  or  approximately  so.  3.  Constructing  so-called  instan¬ 
taneous  photographic  shutters  of  two  plates  moveable  towards  or  away  from 
one  another  in  a  straight  path  by  levers  coupled  together  both  turn  together 
and  one  moved  to  and  fro  by  a  crank  pin  on  an  axis  which  can  be  made  to 
make  one  complete  revolution  or  approximately  so. 

A  Revolving  Stereoscopic  Panorama. 

No.  7067.  August  Fuiirmann,  Passage,  W.,  Berlin,  German  Empire. — 
May  12,  1888. 

The  ordinary  panoramas  in  which  stereoscopes  are  used  to  magnify  and  render 
corporeal  the  pictures  have  the  disadvantage  that  the  spectator  is  obliged  to 
pass  from  one  ocular  to  another  and  that  lie  may  remain  as  long  as  he  pleases 
at  any  one  of  the  pictures. 

The  necessity  of  proceeding  from  picture  to  picture  causes  great  incon¬ 
venience,  for  with  a  somewhat  extensive  programme  the  visitor  becomes  tired 
and  inspects  the  last  pictures  only  cursorily.  But  the  liberty  left  to  the 
visitors  to  remain  as  long  as  they  like  before  any  picture  causes  still  greater 
inconvenience  and  interferes  with  the  regular  utilisation  of  pauoramas  of  this 
kind,  for,  as  one  picture  attracts  one  visitor  and  another  picture  another  visitor 
more  than  some  others,  he  will  remain  sometimes  a  very  long  time  before  the 
picture  that  pleases  him  and  the  following  visitors  are  compelled  to  wait  for 
him,  This  irregularity  causes  an  obstruction  ip  the  circulation,  or  a  collection 
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of  spectators  at  some  of  the  pictures,  by  which  the  time  for  passing  through 
the  panorama  is  unduly  prolonged  and  the  number  of  spectators  that  can  be 
admitted  is  greatly  limited. 

All  these  drawbacks  are  obviated  by  my  invention,  which  consists  in  arrang¬ 
ing  the  different  stereoscopes  in  a  circle  and  causing  them  to  pass  before  the 
spectators,  who  sit  in  a  circle  at  certain  intervals,  so  that  said  spectators  not 
only  can  _  view  the  pictures  in  a  comfortable  position  but  that  the  whole 
presentation  of  the  panorama  takes  place  within  a  certain  definite  time  durin" 
which  each  picture  is  brought  before  each  individual  spectator. 

Supposing  the  panorama  be  intended  to  be  used  simultaneously  by  twenty- 
five  persons,  its  shell  is  arranged  as  a  polygon  with  twenty-five  sides.  This 
shell  rests  upon  an  annular  table  the  top  of  which  is  only  wide  enough  for  the 
spectators  to  rest  their  arms  comfortably  upon  it  and  provided  with  *a  cushion. 

Before  each  side  of  the  polygon  a  spectator  takes  a  seat  and  views  the 
pictures  brought  intermittently  before  him  through  the  oculars  arranged  at  the 
level  of  his  eyes.  The  pictures  are  inserted  in  the  known  manner  into  the 
stereoscope  boxes,  and  are  twice  as  many  in  number  as  the  seats  provided,  for, 
as  the  latter  must  have  a  certain  width  in  order  to  afford  the  necessary  room 
for  the  spectators  while  the  width  of  the  stereoscope  boxes  is  compar  ilively 
narrow,  a  much  larger  number  of  stereoscope  boxes  than  seats  can  be  arranged. 
These  boxes  are  arranged  side  to  side  behind  the  shell  of  the  apparatus,  so  that 
in  the  case  herein  supposed  they  form  a  polygon  of  fifty  sides. 

Below  the  boxes  a  U-shaped  annular  trough  is  fixed  by  means  of  which  the 
ring  of  stereoscope  boxes  travels  on  rollers  which  are  fixed  upon  a  circular 
board  carried  by  brackets.  Above  each  stereoscope  box  there  is  a  vertical 
plate  carrying  an  exchangeable  slide  with  the  indication  of  the  picture.  In 
the  shell  slits  are  provided  through  which  these  slides  and  indications  of  the 
pictures  are  visible  to  the  spectator.  Behind  each  ocular  a  lamp  is  placed  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  illuminates  the  picture  brought  before  the  ocular  from 
behind  without-  interfering  with  the  rotation  of  the  ring  of  stereoscope  boxes. 

The  rotation  of  the  ring  of  stereoscope  boxes  is  effected  by  turning  the  hollow 
shaft  round  the  fixed  pillar,  the  ring  of  boxes  being  connected  with  the  shaft 
by  spokes  or  braces.  If  the  rotation  is  effected  by  hand  the  shaft  need  only  be 
short,  and  can  be  replaced  by  a  ring  or  collar  to  which  the  spokes  or  braces  are 
attached.  If  the  rotation  is  to  be  effected  self-acting! y,  for  instance,  by  means 
of  a  clockwork,  the  shaft  is  provided  at  its  lower  end  with  a  bevil  wheel  into 
which  a  -bevil  wheel  actuated  by  clockwork  gears.  The  rotation  takes  place 
intermittently,  so  as  to  leave  a  suitable  time  for  the  inspection  of  the  pictures 
by  the  spectators.  When  actuated  by  hand  the  attendant  must  be  instructed 
to  move  the  ring  at  suitable  intervals,  -while  if  the  apparatus  is  arranged  to  be 
self-acting  the  clockwork  is  constructed  so  as  to  produce  this  intermittent 
motion  in  any  suitable  known  manner. 

The  process  of  working  the  apparatus  is  as  follows  : — 

After  the  visitors  have  occupied  the  chairs  standing  before  each  ocular, 
which  is  regulated  by  the  numbers  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  polygonal  shell 
of  the  apparatus,  as  the  tickets  are  printed  with  the  number  of  the  seat,  the 
spectators  while  sitting  first  view  the  picture  placed  opposite  to  their  ocular. 
After  a  certain  time,  sufficient  for  a  complete  inspection  of  the  picture,  a  bell 
is  sounded  to  announce  the  change  of  picture. 

The  ring  of  stereoscope  boxes  then  makes  a  short  partial  rotation,  after 
which  it  stops,  so  that  the  next  picture  is  brought  behind  the  ocular  and  before 
the  lamp.  This  picture  is  not  the  same  previously  inspected  by  the  neighbour, 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  less  pitch  of  the  ring  of  stereoscopes,  the  picture 
which  previously  lay  between  two  spectators. 

After  the  lapse  of  the  time  allowed  for  inspection  the  ring  of  stereoscopes  is 
again  turned,  by  the  width  of  the  picture,  and,  as  this  process  is  repeated  until 
the  picture  first  seen  has  again  arrived  at  its  original  place,  all  pictures  are 
presented  to  each  spectator. 

When  this  has  been  done  the  spectators  leave  their  seats,  which  are  occupied 
by  others,  and  the  representation  begins  again. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  my  said 
invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  declare  that 
what  I  claim  is  : — The  arrangement  of  circulating  stereoscopic  panorama  with 
a  polygonal  or  circular  shell  containing  the  oculars  behind  which  the  stereo¬ 
scope  boxes,  ranged  in  a  circle,  are  rotated  intermittently  by  hand  or  by  self¬ 
acting  mechanism  round  the  centre  of  the  apparatus,  so  as  to  be  brought  suc¬ 
cessively  before  each  ocular,  substantially  as  hereinbefore  described  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  drawings. 

• — : - - - - 
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Bate  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

September  24  . 

N orth  Middlesex  Club  ............ 

The  Iron  Boom,  Stroud  Green. 

25  ... 

Great  Britain  (Technical)... . . 

5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

25  ... 

Bolton  Club  . . . 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Bolton. 

28  ... 

Photographic  Club  . . 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 

27  ... 

Y orkshir e  College  . . . . . 

The  College. 

27  ... 

Halifax  Photographic  Club ...... 

Mechanics’  Hall. 

27  ... 

Liverpool  Amateur  .....  . . 

Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street. 

27  ... 

Oldham  . . . . . . 

The  Lyceum,  Oldham. 

27  ... 

Burton-on-Trent . . . . 

The  Institute,  Union-street. 
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27  ... 

London  and  Provincial ............ 

Mason’s  Hall,  B&singhall-street. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Last  Tuesday  night,  at  a  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  held  at  5a,  Pall  Mall 
East,  London,  Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  presided. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  exhibited  negatives  with  small  reddish  spots  upon 
them  which  came  out  white  in  the  prints  ;  the  person  who  took  the  negatives 
wanted  to  know  the  cause  of  the  defect. 

Mr.  W,  E.  Debenham  said  that  the  plates  might  have  been  dirty  before 
coating,  but  most  probably  they  had  not  been  left  long  enough  in  the  fixing 
solution. 
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Mr.  Fiue.se  Ohkene  remarked  that  old,  weak,  or  dirty  hypo  wax  mol  .  |« 
the  cause  of  the  defect. 

Mr.  W.  Bedford  thought  that  the  plates  might  have  been  fixed  in  a  il  .t 
bath  whereiii  dirt  might  have  nettled  on  tb<  fa  i  of  * 1  e  1 1 

Mr.  Debenham  added  that  if  the  spots  were  visible  directly  the  plates  came 
out  of  the  hypo  they  were  due  to  imperfectly  cleaned  plates. ' 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  had  been  experimenting  with  hydroqninone  for  developing 
chloride  plates  ;  it  answered  well,  but  he  found  it  -  ...  tenth 

of  a  grain  of  bromide  of  potassium  to  the  ounce  when  carbonate  ol  soda 
used  as  the  alkali ;  he  had  added  sometimes  as  much  as  forty  grains  -  I 
bonate  of  soda  to  the  ounce,  ami,  so  lar  as  he  ha 

added  the  better  did  the  developer  work;  any  amount  oi  density  could 
obtained  ;  the  smaller  the  proportion  of  so  la  the  redder  the  picture.  Ami 
gives  red  pictures,  but  with  a  peculiar  surface  colour.  He  used  coinn 
ing  soda,  and  found  that  carbonate  ot  potash  acted  in  cb  uf  the  ssffia  manm  r. 

Mr.  Greene  remarked  that  they  were  really  very  line  tran 

Mr.  Cowan  said  that  they  all  developed  with  a  faint  stain  <>f  yellow  in  the 
gelatine,  which  colour  he  removed  by  water  containing  a  \«  i  j  little  i.  ydrocblonc 
acid. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  gelatine  plates  had  more  t<  n  1<  ncj  to  be  slightly 
stained  all  over  in  development  than  was  tl 
fashioned  collodion  dry  plates. 

Mr.  Debenham  held  that  to  get  the  very  best  negatives  the  \  late  should  be 
capable  of  giving  absolutely  clear  glass  in  the  deepest  shadows,  and  that  any 
veil  in  those  parts  should  he  due  to  over  exposure  ;  he  bad  worked  with  u  h 
plates. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  the  most  brilliant  aud  narhllog  of  tin  vii  i  of 
Wales  exhibited  in  the  shop  windows  were  a  little  t-  »  Hat ;  tli  i  »a-  a  want  - -! 
detail  in  the  shadows. 

Mr.  Debenham  believed  that  the  gelatine  pro  css  was  caj 
larger  range  of  tone  than  usually  obtained. 

The  Chairman  had  found  pictures  to  be  improved  by  dipping  intoatwo* 
per-cent,  solution  of  taunic  a-id  before  development  with  pyro ;  tin  la 
should  first  be  allowed  to  soak  well  in. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  lie  usually  dipped  his  plates  into  pyro  and  bromide 
before  applying  the  regular  developer. 

Mr.  Cowan  wished  to  know  who  first  asserted  that  chloride  plates  could  not 

be  developed  with  pyro  ;  an  erroneous  idea  to  that  i  Meet  was  . . .  ot  among 

photographers. 

Mr.  Bedford  thought  that  the  best  gradation  was  obtained  with  plates 
thickly  coated  with  rapid  emulsion,  and  that  iuterior  gradation  was  often  dne 
to  a  certain  amount  oi  halation.  What  is  wantid  i>  an  ortho*  1 . r<  math  ]  p-  <  -- 
which  will  work  instantaneously  ;  that  is  to  say,  one  in  whit  b  a  \.  lb>w  -  r<  •  a 
is  not  necessary;  then  it  may  be  possible  to  accurati  ly  r<  [in  sent  t  <  i  ■ 
tion  what  is  seen  in  nature.  The  process  of  the  future  would  be  one  which 
would  comply  with  the  conditions  he  had  stated. 

Mr.  Samuels  said  that  the  old  pantascopic  camera  had  \  irtu.dly  <  grain  it-  1 
stop,  a  slit-opening  moving  before  the  plate,  aud  that  openiug 
where  the  foreground  came.  With  a  single  lens  the  stop  maj  be  ]  at  al  an 
angle- of  forty-five  degrees,  to  give  greater  exposure  to  the  foreground  than  to 
the  sky. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  Mr.  Sutton  devised  the  latter  im  I h  1. 

Mr.  Greene  exhibited  gelatiuo-chlori  le  plates  which  bad  beeu  long  exposed 
to  the  spectrum  and  gave  less  deposit  in  the  greii  than  in  th<  :  •  had 

found  taint  green  light  to  be  the  best  for  the  development  ol  <  rtie  <  -a 
plates. 

Mr.  Bedford  said  that  erj  llirosine  orlhochroraat ic  [  1  it-  8  wire  very  sensitive 
to  the  green  rays  of  the  spectrum. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOf  IATI  IN. 
On  Thursday  night,  September  13,  at  the  ordinary  w«  ekly  meeting  "I  the  above 
Association,  held  at  the  Masons  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London,  Mr.  W.  EL 
Prcstwicli  presided. 

Professor  Stebbing,  of  Paris,  in  response  to  the  Chairman’s  reqm  ut  to  say  a 
few7  words  to  the  meeting,  remarked  that  he  had  a  i.mnra  in  !.■■:, -.  n  -1  ' 

to  the  Association,  but  had  beeu  to  see  the  celebrated  man  d<  -■  n-lm_  Inou 
the  balloon,  so  had  not  had  time  to  fetch  it.  As  to  the  Intel 
of  Photographers  to  be  held  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  Exhibition  in  that  i  ity, 
he  hoped  that  the  English  photographic  societies  would  take  |uit)  and  not  let 
the  French  photographic  societies  have  it  all  their  o  .vu  way.  T  en  ii  great 
discontent  iu  Paris  because  only  one  portrait  photographer  bail  been  put  on 
the  list  of  managers.  He  believed  that  Belgium  aud  Gen  tai  y  would  tal 
in  the  Congress,  aud  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France 
it  wras  resolved  that  the  English  Photographic  Society  should  be  invited  to 
take  part  therein.  Many  photographers  from  all  pars  ol  Europi  were  likely 
to  be  in  Paris  during  the  Exhibition. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  asked  if  the  date  of  the  Congress  could  not  be  0» 
some  time  in  August,  as  a  Photographic  Convention  would  be  held  in  Loudon 
in  July. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  asked  if  it  were  not  possible  that  a  deputation  from  tin  <  .- 

vention  might  be  appointed  to  attemt  the  Congress  in  l’aris. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  thought  that  little  fault  was  to  be  found  with  the 
constitution  of  the  Commission;  its  members  were  all  good  men,  and  if 
M.  Leon  Vidal’s  suggestion  were  adopted,  of  adding  half  a  dozen  proA-ssiouaJ 
photographers  to  their  number,  all  varieties  of  photographic  thought  won!  1  be 
fairly  well  represented.  The  attempt  of  the  Belgians  in  the  pest  to 
International  Photographic  Congress  fell  through  because  only  two  ol  the 
European  societies  with  which  they  communicated  sent  them  an  answer.  He 
thought  that,  as  a  matter  of  etiquette  and  common  courtesy,  all  communion- 
tions  from  any  one  photographic  soci<  ty  to  any  •  a  iswere*  • 

The  Hon.  Secretary  had  always  answered  such  letters  when  sent  to  that 


Association. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan 
commercial  paper. 


exhibited  platinotype  prints  upon  the  new  direct  printing 
He  thought  results  very  good,  and  that  any  amount  of 
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density  could  be  obtained  if  suitable  negatives  were  used  ;  they  must  have  a 
long  range  of  gradation. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  had  found  that  only  certain  negatives  gave  good  results 
with  the  paper. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  that  with  it  very  dense  negatives  took  from  half  an  hour  to 
one  hour  and  a  half  to  print  in  sunlight. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Edwards  stated  that  in  his  hands  the  process  had  failed  to  give 
good  results,  and  he  exhibited  comparative  prints  by  the  new  and  old  processes 
in  support  of  his  remarks. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  thought  that  Mr.  Edwards  scarcely  did  justice  to  the  pro¬ 
cess  ;  he  might  have  been  using  old  commercial  paper  kept  long  in  stock,  and 
no  doubt  would  have  got  on  better  had  lie  prepared  the  paper  himself  and  used 
it  while  fresh. 

Mr.  Cobb  had  succeeded  better  with  the  commercial  paper  than  with  that 
which  he  had  himself  prepared. 

Mr.  Haddon  said  that  Mr.  Cembrano  had  carefully  worked  the  new  and  old 
platinum  processes  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  gave  the  same  results. 

Professor  Stebbing  stated  that  several  houses  in  Paris  used  the  hot  process, 
but  the  new  one  had  not  been  much  tried  there  as  yet.  The  specimens  in  the 
last  year’s  London  Photographic  Exhibition  had  been  developed,  but  by  the 
cold  method. 

Mr.  L.  Medland  exhibited  photographs  of  Barnet  Fair,  which  fair  is  now  in 
some  danger  of  being  abolished. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  of  East  Lodge,  Dalston-lane,  London,  was  elected  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Association  in  the  place  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw,  who  had 
been  obliged  to  resign,  his  work  in  connexion  with  the  annual  Photographic 
Convention  being  so  heavy. 

Mr.  Harrison  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Briginshaw  for  the  heavy 
amount  of  work  he  had  done  for  years  for  the  Association.  The  welfare  of  any 
society  depended,  said  the  speaker,  very  much  upon  the  working  Secretary  ;  if 
he  were  a  good  one  a  society  lived,  if  an  inferior  one  a  society  lingered  on  or 
died,  unless  it  were  sufficiently  influential  to  induce  the  managers  to  attend 
thoroughly  and  regularly  to  their  duties. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  which  was  carried  with 
acclamation. 


BIRKENHEAD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  in  the  Free  Public  Library, 
Hamilton-street,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  13th  instant,  the  President  (Mr. 
J.  II.  Day)  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  John  Wignall  was  elected  a  member. 

Mr.  Kemmish  exhibited  a  somewhat  new  form  of  detective  camera,  entitled 
the  Bifacial ;  its  chief  novelty  was  a  ground-glass  focussing  screen,  the  size  of 
the  plate,  in  its  top,  on  which  the  lens,  by  the  aid  of  a  mirror,  shows  the  view 
at  the  moment  of  taking  the  picture  ;  the  act  of  making  the  exposure  removes 
the  mirror,  which  then  covers  the  focussing  glass,  thus  making  the  camera 
jierfectly  light-tight. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Thornton  exhibited  and  explained  his  two  cameras,  the  Tourist’s 
and  the  Cyclum,  also  the  Pickard  exposure  meter,  the  ingenuity  displayed  in 
the  construction  of  the  various  articles  exciting  frequent  applause. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  Smith’s  A  1  camera. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Reader  explained  a  simple  and  efficacious  method  he  had  of 
marking  negatives.  The  matter  required  is  written  reversed  on  the  film  with 
ordinary  office  copying  ink,  over  which,  when  dry,  bronze  powder  is  dusted, 
the  whole  forming  characters  of  perfect  density.  The  danger  of  using  bronze 
powder  was  referred  to,  but  any  that  might  become  detached  and  adhere  to  the 
print,  as  was  pointed  out,  would  be  removed  during  the  toning  operations. 

•  Reports  from  the  various  members  working  on  the  Wirral  survey  scheme 
were  handed  in,  when  it  was  found  that  over  two  hundred  negatives  had  been 
secured,  with  promises  of  many  more,  which  was  thought  very  satisfactory, 
considering  how  much  the  elements  have  been  against  photography  during  the 
summer. 

- - - 

©omgflott&atct. 


&2F  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


UNUSUAL  PHENOMENA  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — “There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  than  are 
dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy.”  Thus  says  Shakespeare  as  Hamlet,  and 
may  it  not  be  as  true  to-day  as  when  it  was  written  ?  Miss  Power  and 
many  Spiritualists  say  so,  and  try  to  prove  it  to  sceptical  minds  and  eyes; 
but  I  forward  a  picture  with  this  communication,  for  full  inspection  and 
comment,  which  is  very  curious  whether  it  be  spiritual  or  not. 

The  particulars  relating  to  it  may  be  thus  stated :  Mr.  John  Annan,  a 
well-known  professional  photographer,  late  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  silver  medallist  Ghent  International, 
Ac.,  was  called  upon  to  make  a  picture  of  a  marine  engine  in  the  yard 
of  a  firm  of  well-known  timber  merchants,  and  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business  went  in  the  early  morning  to  execute  the  commission, 
taking  two  12  x  10  dry  plates  with  him.  Pie  took  the  first  picture, 
giving,  as  it  turned  out,  the  proper  exposure,  and  proceeded  to  take  the 
second,  the  print  from  which  is  enclosed.  Now  Mr.  Annan  is,  and  always 
has  been  a  strict  teetotaller — been,  as  he  states,  an  abstainer  all  his  life; 
but  such  a  thing  should  not  have  induced  the  reflections  on  the  plate  to 
go  on  as  if  they  were  all  drunk,  and  dancing  all  over  the  plate  at  various 
angles,  more  especially  as  those  reflections  are  from  wood,  earth,  steel, 
and  iron,  which  do  not  usually  so  disport  themselves,  and  try  to  be  taken 
several  times  on  the  same  plate  and  in  various  positions  the  reverse  of 


straight  and  level!  The  only  two  human  figures  are  duplicated  but  once, 
though  in  a  different  part  of  the  plate,  but  at  a  quite  other  angle  of  view, 
as  well  as  curiously  foreshortened.  It  may  be  well  to  describe  the  picture 
and  surroundings.  The  engine  was  lying  on  the  ground  in  the  centre  of 
the  picture;  on  the  right  is  a  huge  baulk  of  cut  timber,  in  the  background 
being  some  gabled  workshops  with  fastenings  for  machinery,  Ac.,  win¬ 
dows,  and  other  objects,  the  two  men  who  had  been  a  dating  in  fitting 
up  over  all,  and  at  the  back  a  large  black  tarpaulin  to  shade  the  prin¬ 
cipal  object,  the  engine,  which  is  on  the  centre  left  of  the  picture.  The 
objects  were  focussed  in  the  usual  way  and  exposed  for  what  was  thought 
the  proper  time,  and  so  far  the  plate  shows  this  has  been  quite  rightly 
done,  but  alas  for  the  result  which  has  been  brought  out ! 

There  is  no  black  tarpaulin  visible  ;  in  its  place  a  white  mass  with  some 
shadowy  images  of  gables  at  various  angles,  a  tall  chimney  showing 
twice,  the  head  of  a  large  screw  bolt  on  the  extreme  left,  and  lying  sloped 
on  the  roof  is  now  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  and  the  sharpest  point  in 
it,  a  large  hanging  chain  which  could  not  be  in  the  picture,  but  is  there 
visible  together  with  various  other  incongruities.  Some  remarks  on  the 
subject  by  Mr.  Annan  himself  may  be  reproduced  for  further  explanation 

“  The  general  opinion  of  those  who  are  considered  of  light  and  leading 
in  matters  connected  with  photography  have  given  their  verdict  that  the 
effect  produced  was  by  double  exposure.  Now  I  think  it  will  not  be  very 
difficult  to  prove  that  such  results  as  seen  in  the  photograph  could  not 
have  been  got  by  two  exposures  without  my  knowledge,  and  I  am  not 
conscious  of  several  very  different  movements  of  the  camera— one  to 
bring  the  chimney  stalk  from  nearly  the  left  side  to  the  right  side,  or  to 
the  tilting  of  the  camera  to  bring  the  top  of  the  chimney  stalk  into  one 
part  of  the  plate  and  noc  in  the  other.  13y  a  double  exposure  and  these 
double  movements  I  would  have  expected  and  got  very  different  results, 
with  double  images  all  over  the  picture,  whereas  the  duplicate  images  are 
only  in  a  portion  of  the  centre  of  the  plate  just  about  the  width  of  the 
black  tarpaulin  sunshade ;  the  left,  as  well  as  the  right  side,  is  in  the 
normal  condition,  without  showing  signs  of  any  movement.  Had  the 
camera  been  turned  to  bring  the  chimney  stalk  to  the  right  side  of  the 
picture  it  would  have  brought  in  a  large  building  as  well  as  the  legs  of  a 
tripod  for  the  support  of  a  large  crane,  which  would  have  shown  on  the 
left  side  of  the  picture. 

“A  careful  examination  of  the  photograph  with  its  multiplex  images 
will  make  it  plain  that  no  such  movements  of  the  camera  could  have 
taken  place.  It  may  be  further  observed  that  if  a  careful  examination  of 
the  various  visionary  angles  be  made  they  are  all  equal,  and  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  lines  can  easily  be  seen,  which  proves  this.  [Such  exactness 
could  never  have  occurred  had  the  camera  been  tilted  or  any  erratic 
movements  been  made'  with  it.  On  the  left  side  comes  in  the  form  of  a 
plank  of  wood,  without  shading  or  appearance  of  substance — in  fact  it  is 
transparent,  and  it  had  no  visible  existence  in  front  of  the  lens.  How 
the  figures  have  been  transposed  and  foreshortened,  yet  without  apparent 
movement,  and  the  dark  background  rendered  as  light  as  the  sky  over¬ 
head,  must  be  left  unaccounted  for— it  is  a  photographic  puzzle.  I  cannot 
account  at  all  for  the  circle  of  iron  plate  with  the  bolt  heads,  which  is 
really  on  the  roof  of  the  building  on  the  left,  becoming  a  prominent,  if 
not  the  sharpest  object  in  the  picture,  as  well  as  other  conglomerations  at 
that  part  of  the  picture.  The  first  plate  of  the  engine  was  all  right.” 

Such  is  Mr.  Annan’s  account  of  this  bit  of  vision,  but  he  fails  to  say 
that  not  very  far  away  from  the  position  of  the  camera,  clouds  of  steam 
were  being  blown  off,  and  as  suggested  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  our  University  professors  “  the  whole  thing  may  have  been  a  kind  of 
mirage  caused  by  its  presence  and  producing  the  secondary  images.” 
Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  result  is  there,  and  as  the  morning  was  a 
fine  and  rather  sunshiny  one  it  makes  it  the  more  inexplicable  unless  it 
be  something  of  the  nature  of  the  “  Spectre  of  the  Brocken”  without  its 
enlargements. — I  am,  yourS,  &c.,  M.  H.  D. 

[The  appearance  of  the  photograph  indicates  a  double  exposure. — Ed.] 


BE  PSYCHIC  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— If  I  have  said  anything  to  give  you  the  impression  that  I  am 
“  rendered  transparent,”  it  has  been  said  inadvertently.  I  am  solidly 
real,  and  in  full  possession  of  my  five  senses.  All  the  time  not  one  of 
these  senses  reveals  to  me  the  presence  of  any  one  besides  the  operator 
and  myself;  yet,  in  developing  the  plate,  it  shows  a  third  person,  who  had 
no  physical  presence,  or  even  portrait  in  my  house.  I  am,  therefore,  in 
no  position  (as  you  will  see)  to  assert  whether  the  spirit  stands  nearer  the 
camera  than  myself,  or  farther  from  it.  The  white  cloud  which  en¬ 
velopes,  or  throws  up  the  outline  of  the  spirit  form  is  the  emanation  or 
magnetism  from  my  brain,  and  which  I  have  called  “Aura,’  an  accu¬ 
mulation  of  which  in  the  room  (as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather)  is 
necessary  before  they  are  discernable  at  all  to  the  plate. 

The  double  illumination  you  speak  of  had  escaped  my  notice,  proving 
that  thinking  minds,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  handling  facts,  or  engage 
in  scientific  research,  ought  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  this  subject,  an 
the  more  of  these  we  can  interest  to  join  in  an  honest  investigation,  the 
sooner  shall  we  arrive  at  the  laws  which  govern  it.  Nature  holds  within 
herself  the  resources  for  all  force  ;  it  remains  for  man  to  apply  an1 
control  these  resources.  One  hundred  years  ago  steam  and  electrici  y 
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I  were  among  the  occult  in  nature  ;  man  has  unburied  and  applied  these— 
why  not  this  psychic  power  ?  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  will  prove  more 
potent  in  the  world  than  either  of  the  two  former. 

The  only  explanation  which  I  can  advance  is  one  which  I  had  deemed 
too  trifling  to  take  note  of,  but  which  is  evidently  of  vital  importance,  and 
must  come  in  for  its  share  of  investigation  in  the  future,  viz.,  several 
times  during  the  sitting  in  the  dark,  I  have  fancied  the  room  was  sud¬ 
denly  lighted,  and  the  objects  in  it  visible,  but  only  as  a  flash,  hence  I 
put  it  down  to  imagination ,  a  very  convenient  word  in  which  to  bury  the 
unexplainable,  but  a  very  unsatisfactory  one,  for  who  can  define  it  ?  I’ve 
never  found  any  one  who  can  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  word  yet. 
|  It  occurs  to  me  that  as  phosphor  is  one  of  the  component  parts  of  the  brain 
structure,  its  emanation  may  cause  this  sudden  light,  and  may  be  sufficient 
;  to  produce  this  double  light  and  shadow— this  is  merely  a  suggestion. 

I  enclose  a  print  from  a  negative  which  puzzled  me  greatly,  because 
the  pattern  on  the  wall  is  visible  through  the  spirit  form,  to  the  extent 
that  it  distorts  the  features.  It  was  from  this  I  gleaned  the  fact  that  the 
soul,  or  spirit’s,  body  was  airy,  and  the  stiller  we  kept  the  atmosphere  the 
more  likely  we  were  to  get  good  impressions  of  the  spirits  who  were 
hovering  around  us.  This,  my  experience  since  has  confirmed. 

Theologists  affirmatively  teach  us  that  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  that  He  is 
everywhere  !  but  they  do  not  demonstrate  it. 

We,  possessing  a  body,  can  conceive  of  no  one  person  being  everywhere. 
May  it  not  be  that  these  spirits — His  ministering  angels — our  departed 
relatives — flashes  from  His  spirit — explain  this  mystery,  and  yet  retain 
their  intelligence  intact ;  and  further,  may  it  not  be  reserved  for  pho¬ 
tography  to  demonstrate  this?  It  is  a  subject  which  occupies  the  mind 
of  every  thoughtful  and  earnest  seeker  after  truth,  some  time  or  other  in 
:  his  or  her  life  ;  but  it  is  still  too  much  wrapped  in  mysticism. 

Re  it.  A.  Death’s  letter,  which  I  suppose  your  readers  will  expect  me 

comment  upon. 

I  consider  it  a  pity  that  he  declined  the  invitation  of  his  friends  to 
examine  the  facts  which  evidently  they  looked  upon  with  serious  eyes, 
and  considered  quite  worth  their  expenditure  of  time,  and  the  self-sacri¬ 
fice— a  compliance  with  “  conditions  ”  needed  ;  besides,  I  never  heard  of 
an  investigating  scientist,  or  an  experimenter  in  anything  being  unwilling 
to  comply  with  “conditions;”  it  is  only  by  a  close  adherence  to  con¬ 
ditions,  and  a  strict  observance  of  results,  that  any  reliable  familiarity 
can  be  obtained  with  any  phenomena.  Suppose  a  student  in  photography 
refused  to  develop  his  plates  in  a  dark  room,  saying  he  could  not  comply 
with  such  “  conditions,”  what  would  be  the  result? 

If  all  our  modern  inventors  had  acted  as  R.  A.  Death  did  in  reference 
to  the  investigating  seances  he  speaks  of,  the  nineteenth  century  would 
never  have  chronicled  the  discoveries  it  has.  Surely  the  twelve  persons 
— in  one  body — who  were  present,  must  have  been  as  shrewd  and  sharp 
as  the  one  person  who  was  not  present,  yet  the  twelve  appear  to  be 
:  satisfied  with  their  quest  after  occult  knowledge.  It  is  the  one  who  was 
absent  who  presumes  to  judge,  and  publicly  brands  the  results  as 
“  stupid  (?)  nonsense.” 

I  have  carefully  studied  your  correspondent’s  letter,  and  from  it  I 
i  gather  that  he  confesses  to  having  entered  this  circle  of  twelve  honest 
inquirers  after  laws  which  govern  effects  which  are  at  present  hidden, 
with  the  preconceived  purpose,  not  of  investigation,  but  of  proving  him¬ 
self  to  be  that  which  he  asserts  mediums  are,  viz.,  capable  of  conceiving 
how  a  reality  can  be  imitated,  and  further  that  he  is  the  one  who 
possesses  the  necessary  qualifications  for  successfully  putting  into 
practice  this  scheme  of  deception.  Imitation  is  not  the  object  of  a 
scientist,  1500  schemes  for  imitating  spirit  photography  will  not  explain 
how  these  forms  came  on  the  plate  in  my  room,  when  no  person  had 
entered  the  house. 

If  I  were  to  show  your  correspondent  the  box  full  of  spoilt  negatives  I 
have  used  before  I  got  a  knowledge  of  the  most  suitable  conditions,  I 
wonder  whether  it  would  encourage  him  to  try  again,  or  whether  it  would 
discourage  him  altogether.  I  guess  the  latter,  because  he  is  not  cast  in 
the  mould  which  produces  scientific  experimenters.  They  must  be 
patient  and  persevering,  willing  to  do  stupid  and  nonsensical  things  if 
experience  prove  they  advance  the  conditions  for  a  desired  end.  The 
scientist’s  path  is  weary  and  rocky,  and  presents  no  pleasures  to  the 
;  commercial  man  (who  is  useful  in  his  place),  but  who  needs  every  thing 
cut  and  dried  ready  to  his  hand,  and  even  then  if  he  sees  no  pecuniary 
profit  will  arise  from  the  adoption  of  such  and  such  views,  he  rejects  them 
at  once  and  for  ever. 

All  persons  who  are  in  a  position  to  observe,  know  that  there  are 
impostors  and  deceivers  in  every  branch  of  learning,  science,  business, 
and  theology,  spiritualism  included.  Many  trade  as  spirit  mediums  who 
1  are  in  reality  conjurors  or  magicians,  and  spiritualists  are  the  first  to 
expose  such,  because  they  are  acquainted  with  the  genuine  article.  But 
I  this  in  no  way  retracts  from  the  fact  that  spirit  mediums  exist,  and  are 
synonymous  with  the  prophets  and  seers  of  old.  In  fact,  if  there  were  no 
genuine  banknotes,  there  would  be  no  “  imitation  ones,”  and  the  same 
thing  applies  to  mediums.  Conjurors  and  wizards  produce  by  art  and 
deceit  what  mediums  do  by  no  effort  of  will,  but  by  an  inherited  spiritual 
gift  as  natural  as  a  musical,  artistic,  poetic,  or  any  mental  gift.  If  5000 
untutored  men  commenced  to  take  a  given  portrait  and  4099  failed,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  5000th  is  an  impostor.  It  may  be  that  It.  A. 
Death  is  this  5000th  gifted  one,  if  so  let  him  apply  the  analogy  and  try 
to  be  fair  and  tolerant.  All  gifts  are  useful,  but  all  men  are  not  gifted. 


In  reference  to  the  challenge.  Well,  lam  poither  a  physical  nor a  d 
fighter,  or  I  might  take  up  the  gauntlet.  My  aim  is  tl  uth,  and  t 
truthful  facts  from  effect  to  cause.  There  are  minds  in  the  world  who  <  an 
pore  over  these  facts,  and  offer  sensible  BUgg< 
cisms  ;  for  these  I  am  thankful,  and  to  these  J  have  pn  -•  nt(  1  my  4 
ences  and  conditions,  in  order  that  (hey  may  try  <  xj  <  imi  nts. 

I,am  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Editor,  and  congratulate  myself 
met  with  such  impartiality.  Most  editors  sift  each  matter  as  J  writ* 

upon ;  that  which  pleases  them  and  their  readers  they  in 

does  not  they  suppress — hence  the  real  and  true  can  an 

outlet,  except  through  their  own  literal 

only  among  the  few.  You  are  setting  editors  n 

needs  no  disguise. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  .  a.  1' 

Aslited  row,  Birmingham,  September  17,  1*88. 


PYRO-SODA  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Eoitor. 

Sir, — Having  experimented  with  a  variety  of  ■! 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  to  beat  dry  pyro  and  Lit  . 
washing  soda  for  development.  I  under-exposed  six  half  plates  one  after 
the  other,  all  on  the  same  subject,  and  giving  precisely  thi  uuni 
exposure  to  each,  using  Newman’s  patent  timi 
following  results : — 

1.  Ilford  developer.  Fogged;  very  little  detail. 

2.  Pyro  and  washing  soda.  A  splendid  printing  negative,  full  of  detail. 

3.  Pyro  and  potash.  Fair,  but  not  overdone  with  detail. 

4.  Pyro,  sulphite  soda,  and  washing  soda.  Plenty  of  detail,  and  a  nice- 
looking  negative,  but  a  bad  printer. 

5.  Hydroquinone  (solution  one).  Flat,  useless. 

6.  Hydroquinone  (solution  two).  One  of  the pretti  of  the 

lot;  any  amount  of  detail,  and  a  fine  black-looking  gativi  r 

glass;  and  if  this  was  all  that  was  required  of  it  this  developer  wo 
perfection.  But  I  always  print  from  my  negative  S  mi 

not;  their  only  aim  is  to  see  how  many  pretty  negativi  -  y 
do  not  find  the  pretty  negative  print  at  all  well:  very  often  the  most 
inferior-looking  negative  is  a Jlrst-class  printer.  And  this  i-  what  J  Ruud 
with  the  above  ;  its  density  is  all  outside  show;  it  gives  most  pi culi 
coloured  print. 

I  may  mention  that  the  above  developers  give  good  results  mi  proj  '  i 
or  over-exposed  plates,  but  my  tests  were  to  see  which  would  give  ti.< 
best  result  on  an  under-ex  posed  plate,  and  the  one  that  did  tin-  me-: 
work  in  this  case  would  also  be  the  best  for  a  proper  or  ov«  r-i  xp  -  d  ni . 
and  I  must  certainly  give  the  verdict  in  to  the  pyro  soda.  Th<  amount 
of  detail  brought  out  is  wonderful,  and  a  most  splendid  printer.  The  only 
drawback  is  its  staining  propensity,  and  this  it  does  with  a  vei  -•  . 

staining  the  plates,  also  the  fingers,  a  bright  yellow.  The  former  is  not  of 
much  importance,  as  I  find  it  does  not  prolong  the  printing  much,  but  in 
the  latter  case  prolongs  the  washing  and  scrubbing  c  y  to  re  move 

the  stain  from  the  fingers.  Of  course  the  stain  can  be  n 
plates  by  means  of  the  usual  clearing  bath,  but  this  1  do  not  considi . 
all  necessary,  as  it  gives  a  good  impression  without 
but  leaves  a  very  bad  impression  if  not  removed  from  the  hai 
any  brother  amateur  can  give  me  a  clearing  bath  that  will  remove  it  from 
the  hands  I  shall  be  glad;  until  then  I  must  put  up  with  finger¬ 

tips,  for  I  shall  still  stick  to  the  pyro-soda. 

Now  I  do  not  want  anything  to  prevent  the  staining,  as  sulphuric  acid 
or  sulphite  soda  added  to  the  developer  will  do  this,  but  in  my  hands  does 
not  give  so  good  a  negative  for  printing;  what  1  r<  lin  is  - 
remove  the  stain  not  from  the  plates,  but  fr<  m  tl  ».  In  cond 

let  me  ask  all  those  that  have  not  tried  the  above  t  >  so  at 

once,  and  I  think  they  will  be  delighted  with  the  result.  With  the  Editor's 
permission  I  will  give  my  method  of  working  the  above  devel 
issue  of  the  Journal.— I  am,  yours,  Ac..  W.  B. 


PHOTOGRAPH  VERSUS  PAINTING. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— I  am  willing  to  accept  the  gloss  “  F.  R."  puts  on  his  first  letter. 
His  sentences  are  so  involved  that  a  definite  constrnction  cannot  l  ■  put 
upon  them.  My  remarks  bore  upon  his  on  p.  543 ;  re 
can  sec  for  themselves  whether  he  should  justly  place  the  reference  on 
painter  or  on  artist.  My  views  upon  the  relation  of  art  1 3  photograj  I  y 
have  so  often  been  obtruded  before  the  readers  of  Thk  British  Jot 
of  Photography,  that  I  still  think  there  is  nothing  I 
them  at  the  present  juncture.  1  REE  LaX<  :  ’ 


safetv 
It  is  iff 
■r  arrau 


Messrs.  Samuel  Fry  &  Co.  have  sent  ii'  a  specimen  of 
plate  box  they  are  now  manufacturing  under  Bam ::  sj  atent. 
and  well  adapted  lor  sending  through  the  post,  owii  .  ;•> 
which  surround  the  plates. 

From  Mr.  Thomas  Forrest,  Pontypridd,  we  havi  it  i  ivei 
ment  of  his  pretty  cabinet  views  taken  durinc  t  ■  ■  •  1 

include  views  of  Guy's  Cliff,  its  Avenue  and  its  Mill ; 

Cathedral  from  the  river,  with  iuteiior  views  showing  tl 
the  Font,  and  Bishop  Ryder's  Monument.  Equally ^ fine ^wi  i 
mentioned  are  the  group  ot  cottages  at  Shottery,  Stratford-on- Avoifc 


a  further 
invention, 
a  view  of  Li 
tl  > 

ii,p 
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sanstoerB  to  ®onrspontienta. 


***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
must  be  addressed  to  u  H.  Greenwood  &  Co.,”  2,  Yorfc-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London ,  W.  C. 

All  matters  for  the  text  ■portion  of  this  Journal,  including  queries  for 
“  Answers ”  and  “  Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,” 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  IF.  C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  no  ice  taken  of  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given. 

Ulster. — It  is  not  necessary. 

A.  F.  Carnell. — It  will  be  accepted  with  thanks. 

S.  N. — Hardwich’s  Photographic  Chemistry  is  published  by  Churchill,  11,  New 
Burlington-street,  London. 

W.  E.  A.  D. — Wet  collodion  will  be  far  better  than  collodion  emulsion  in  the 
production  of  photo-crayon  pictures. 

E.  Doyle. — The  leading  studios  in  London  do  not  take  pupils.  However, 
some  of  them  may  be  induced  to  do  so  for  a  heavy  fee. 

Copy. — The  publisher  of  the  paper  has  acted  with  grave  discourtesy,  but, 
seeing  that  you  had  not  xegistered  the  copyright,  not  illegally. 

Seaside. — A  better  coating  than  that  mentioned  will  be  Brunswick  black,  of 
which  several  applications  must  be  made,  drying  between  each. 

C.  C.  C.— We  know  of  no  photographic  studio  to  let  or  business  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  the  district  named.  Your  best  plan  will  be  to  advertise  your 
requirements. 

Operator. — The  simplest  method  of  producing  surface  blocks,  from  sketches, 
is  the  time-honoured  and  scores-of-times-described  zinc  etching  process.  We 
have  not  seen  the  work  referred  to. 

Electric. — The  phenomena  you  describe  is  caused  by  the  lens  giving  a  flare 
spot.  This  may  be  remedied  by  altering  the  position  of  the  diaphragm  with 
reference  to  the  posterior  lens. 

Thos.  IIendron. — Both  the  platinotype  and  the  bromide  paper  are  processes 
of  printing  by  development,  and  they  are  reliable.  Full  directions  accom¬ 
pany  each  parcel  of  paper  sent  out  by  the  makers. 

The  Alpine  Portfolio.— Mr.  Alfred  Paterson,  of  the  Photographic  Printing 
Company,  Limited,  sends  us  a  specimen  plate  of  the  Alpine  Portfolio,  being 
a  view  of  the  Matterhorn,  taken  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Donkin  in  1885.  It  is  well 
done. 

11.  C.  Macleod.  — 1.  The  second  image  is  owing  to  the  camera  being  moved  during 
the  exposure. — 2.  The  stain  is  caused  by  imperfect  fixation.— 3.  The  films 
ought  to  intensify  with  mercury.  A  note  to  Mr.  Pumphrey  will,  no  doubt, 
get  you  out  of  the  difficulty. 

P.  Blake  Turner. — It  is  clear  that  the  fog  on  the  plate  proceeds  from  some 
emanations  from  the  wood  of  the  dark  slide  or  the  material  with  which  the 
interior  is  coated.  You  had  better  return  the  slides  to  the  maker  and  point 
out  the  fault.  He  will  then  apply  a  remedy. 

D.  Cunningham. — We  cannot  account  for  the  stains.  It  might  be  worth  while 
to  try  printing  through  a  tinted  medium.  We  do  not  think  the  shutter  will 
take  any  harm  from  being  used  at  sea.  The  maker  has  special  means  for 
determining  its  speed  with  absolute  accuracy,  but  we  do  not  know  what 
these  means  are. 

The  “  Leimtype. Apropos  of  a  paragraph  in  our  “  Foreign  Notes  and  News” 
last  week,  we  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Husnik  Company,  38,  King 
William-street,  in  which  they  say  that  they  are  sole  proprietors  of  the 
patent,  and  hope  to  be  working  this  process  in  a  few  weeks,  but  that  they 
have  not  any  intention  of  granting  licenses. 

W.  J.  Wales. — Paper  always  expands  when  wetted,  but  more  in  one  direction 
than  another.  The  expansion  in  the  direction  of  the  web  of  all  machine- 
made  papers,  such  as  photographic  papers  are,  is  much  less  than  crosswise. 
In  the  length  the  expansion  is  very  little,  but  in  the  width  it  is  considerable. 
Furthermore,  while  it  is  wet  it  can  be  stretched  still  more.  You  will  now 
see  the  cause  of  your  difficulty. 

W.  Wilmot.— It  is  true,  as  you  say,  that  the  collotype  process  is  not  worked 
here  so  generally  by  ordinary  photographers  as  it  is  on  many  parts  of  the 
Continent,  and  the  only  reason  for  it  that  we  can  give  is  the  want  of  enter¬ 
prise  amongst  the  photographers  themselves.  The  process  itself  is  not  a 
difficult  one  when  its  principles  are  thoroughly  understood.  We  quite  agree 
with  you  as  to  its  general  usefulness  in  every-day  photography. 

C.  Indrane  asks  if  corrugated  galvanised  iron  is  suitable  for  the  construction 
of  a  photographic  studio.— This  material  will  answer  very  well,  but  a  studio 
built  with  it  will  be  very  hot  in  summer  and  correspondingly  cold  in  winter. 
If  a  comfortable  studio  be  desired  made  of  galvanised  iron,  the  building 
should  be  lined  with  roofing  felt  and  then  “  match- boarded.”  By  this  means 
a  very  convenient  structure  may  be  secured,  as  the  felt  is  a  capital  non¬ 
conductor  of  heat. 

11.  H.  Harris  says  he  can  mount  photographs  much  better  and  easier  with 
common  glue,  costing  but  fivepence  per  pound,  than  he  can  with  the  more 
expensive  gelatines  sold  for  photographic  purposes  at  eight  times  the  price. — 
This  is  very  likely,  but  how  about  the  permanency  of  such  prints  ?  As  a 
rule  these  cheap  glues  are  strongly  acid,  and,  moreover,  usually  contain 
other  impurities  which  will  act  injuriously  on  a  photograph,  and  quickly  too, 
if  they  be  exposed  to  damp. 

C.  W.  W.  writes  as  follows:  “I  have  noticed  for  some  time  past  that  my 
mounted  prints  fade  much  more  rapidly  than  these  I  keep  unmounted.  I 
have  had  the  cards  tested  by  a  friend,  an  amateur  chemist,  and  he  says  he 
can  detect  nothing  injurious  in  them,  therefore  I  suspect  it  must  be  the  starch. 
I  use  the  ‘Glenfield.’  What  is  your  opinion?” — This  mountant  is  largely 
used  for  mounting  photographs,  but  we  have  not  heard  of  its  causing  fading. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  the  cards  may  be  at  fault.  Try  the  effect  of  mounting 
corresponding  prints  on  the  mounts  now  in  use  and  on  others  obtained  from 
different  sources. 


Paracelsus.— With  a  good  light  we  know  that  the  Kodak  is  sufficiently  quick  i 
for  the  English  climate.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  sensitometer  rapidity  of 
the  films,  but  believe  it  to  be  from  seventeen  to  twenty.  It  may,  perhaps, 
range  higher  than  this.  If  you  supply  a  list  of  queries  to  be  answered  in  a 
comprehensive  article,  as  suggested,  the  editor  will  give  it  due  consideration. 

Hypo  asks  :  “What  is  the  best  medium  to  apply  to  the  photographs  before 
burnishing?  I  have  used  a  little  Castile  soap  dissolved  in  methylated 
spirit ;  the  result  is  not  satisfactory.  There  is  not  a  good  gloss,  and  they 
look  sticky;  and,  though  I  have  been  very  careful  to  dust  them  well  before 
burnishing,  there  have  been  scratches  across  for  which  1  cannot  account. 
My  burnishing  slide  is  silver-plated  ami  appears  perfectly  smooth.  -The 
conditions  mentioned  by  our  correspondent  for  securing  a  high  gloss  are  I 
perfect.  It  is  possible  that  she  does  not  allow  a  sufficient  time  to  intervene 
between  applying  the  lubricator  and  passing  the  prints  through  the  burnisher. 

It  has  been  found  that  this  may  extend  to  several  hours  with  advantage,  j 
Again,  it  is  possible  that  the  burnisher  has  not  been  sufficiently  heated.  Let 
another  trial  be  made  in  the  light  of  these  hints  and  another  report  of  progress 
made  to  us.  Remember  that  a  good  heat  is  necessary. 

Jos.  Franck  (British  Guiana)  writes  :  “  Would  you  kindly  let  me  know  if  I 
could  tone  albumenised  silver  prints  with  percliloride  of  platinum  instead  of 
perchloride  of  gold,  and  how  ?  The  reason  I  ask  you  this  is  that  a  gentleman 
a  few  weeks  ago  showed  me  a  portrait  on  albumenised  paper  and  enamelled, 
of  which  the  tones  were  intensely  black,  without  the  least  shade  of  purple 
or  brown  in  it.  1  must  confess  I  never  saw  such  a  splendid  work  (the 
colour  of  a  superb  engraving  black),  and  that  is  the  cause  that  makes  me 
think  that  platinum  has  been  used  instead  of  gold.  1  have  tried  chloride  of 
gold  combined  with  all  kind  of  alkaline  salts,  and  yet  I  have  never  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  perfect,  pure  black  tone.  I  have  made  black  tones  with  gold 
and  the  lime  salts,  but  the  shades  are  too  reddish.” — There  are  many  con¬ 
ditions  which  favour  the  production  of  black  tones,  such  as  lightly  albu¬ 
menised  paper,  which  is  highly  salted  and  strongly  sensitised — a  very 
vigorous  negative — deep  printing  followed  by  prolonged  toning,  use  of  l lie  , 
lime  bath,  &c.  Possibly  the  prints  spoken  of  by  our  correspondent  were 
cither  on  bromide  paper  or  platinotype,  both  of  which  processes  yield  lar 
blacker  tones  than  can  be  obtained  on  albumenised  paper,  whatever  toning 
bath  be  employed. 


Photographic  Club. —  September  2G,  1388.— Subject,  Print  Washing. 
Saturday  outing  at  Sudbury,  Middlesex. 

North  London  Photographic  Society. — On  Tuesday,  October  2,  there 
will  be  a  discussion  on  Enlarging.  Mr.  11.  M.  Smith  has  promised  to  give  a 
demonstration  showing  the  capabilities  of  the  gelatino-bromide  process  for 
enlarging  an  a  large  scale. 

We  learn  that  Mr.  T.  W.  Fry,  who  has  for  so  many  years  been  manager  at 
the  Woodbury  Photographic  Printing  Company’s  establishment,  Great  Portland- 
street,  resigns  that  position  at  the  end  of  the  present  month.  Mr.  Fry  has  had 
a  very  long  connexion  with  the  Woodbury  business,  and  by  his  courtesy  and 
attention  has  made  many  friends. 

Blitz- pulyer  Photographs. — Messrs.  Thomas  II.  M ‘Collin  &  Co,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  have  sent  us  several  7x5  portraits  taken  at  night  by  Mr.  John  Bartlett, 
editor  of  the  A  mcrican  Journal  of  Photography,  each  being  made  with  thirty 
grains  of  M.  Collin  &  Co.’s  Blitz-pnlver,  a  rapid  symmetrical  lens  with  a  / 
aperture  being  employed.  These  are  amongst  the  finest  nocturnal  portraits  we 
have  yet  seen. 

Extemporising  Photograph  Frames.— Have  I  ever  told  you  that  I  have  a 
mania  for  using  up  odds  and  ends  ?  Ted  says  that  I  am  a  female  Gaspard,  if 
only  for  the  manner  in  which  I  hoard  up  pieces  of  string,  half  sheets  of  note 
paper,  &c.,  but  I  am  impervious  to  chaff,  and  go  on,  in  my  own  sweet  way,  so 
that  even  the  impertinent  youth  to  whom  I  have  just  alluded  is  reluctantly 
bound  to  confess  that  I  transform  rubbish  into  pretty  things.  For  instance, 
starch  boxes,  and  the  covers  of  boxes  which  contain  my  new  gowns,  I  make 
into  qffiotograph  frames.  These  are  very  easily  done,  and  look  so  pretty  ;  just 
cut  the  cardboord  the  size  and  shape  of  a  photograph  frame,  and  cover  it 
neatly  with  plush  ;  paste  a  little  gold  or  dark  brown  paper,  and  sew  a  piece  of 
flat  elastic  across  to  keep  in  the  photograph,  or  sketch,  and  then  the  frame  is 
complete.  Unfortunately,  I  have  not  an  album  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  , 
cabinet  portraits  that  I  am  lucky  enough  to  own,  so  I  covered  two  pieces  of 
cardboard  with  sage  green  plush,  crewelled  one  piece  in  yellow  Marguerites 
and  the  other  with  a  cluster  of  rosebuds.  I  joined  the  two  pieces  with  a  strip 
of  sage  green  silk,  edged  the  whole  with  round  gold  cord,  and  sewed  three 
pieces  of  ribbon  down  each  side.  This  makes  it  like  a  book  cover.  I  put  my 
loose  photos  in,  and  I  find  it  keeps  them  clean,  and  is  a  very  pretty  ornament 
for  the  drawing-room  table. — Jewish  World. 
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MASKING  AND  VIGNETTING. 

Few  operations  are  more  dreaded,  and  as  far  as  possible 
shunned,  especially  by  amateurs,  to  whom  these  remarks  are 
more  particularly  addressed,  than  those  of  masking  and 
vignetting-out  obtrusive  portions  of  negatives.  It  is  true, 
the  amateur  too  frequently  perpetrates  what  he  is  pleased  to 
!  call  “vignettes,”  but  in  which  vignetting  is  conspicuous  by 
|  its  absence  ;  but  it  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  he  will  attempt 
the  improvement  of  a  faulty  negative  by  the  artistic  masking 
or  removing  of  some  objectionable  detail. 

Yet  how  many  instances  arise  in  everyday  practice  when 
such  treatment  would  be  of  the  utmost  value  1  How  often 
in  outdoor  portraiture  or  group  work  does  an  unsuitable  back¬ 
ground  entirely  spoil  an  otherwise  perfect  picture  1  Yet  to 
remove  it,  subdue  it,  or  modify  it  in  any  way,  involves  an 
amount  of  skill — so  at  least  thinks  the  amateur — that  more 
than  counterbalances  the  advantages  accruing  from  its  appli¬ 
cation.  Possibly  he  makes  some  sort  of  an  attempt,  but 
retires  from  the  effort  hopelessly  beaten,  and  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  “  le  jeu,  ne  vaut  pas  la  chandelier 

The  fault,  however,  lies  in  himself  and  not  in  any  inherent 
difficulty  in  the  work  to  be  done  ;  what  is. required  is  a  little 
care  and  thought,  rather  than  any  great  amount  of  “skill,’ 
properly  so  called,  for  the  application  of  a  little  common-sense 
to  a  piece  of  very  commonplace  manipulation  will  in  many 
instances  effect  all  that  is  required.  It  requires  that  common- 
sense  to  recognise  the  fact  that  a  quarter  of  an  hour  expended 
with  care  will  achieve  more  than  half  a  day  spent  in  haphazard 
bungling  —  that,  in  fact,  if  he  wishes  to  do  any  good  he  must 
devote  some  little  trouble  to  the  job,  and  not  expect  to  gain 
his  end  by  a  series  of  crude  attempts  that  only  serve  to  waste 
time. 

A  very  short  time  ago  we  were  consulted  by  an  amateur  who 
was  on  the  verge  of  despair,  having  utterly  failed  in  a  task  of 
this  description,  and  the  consequences  promised  to  be  in  a  small 
way,  to  him  at  least,  disastrous.  In  a  weak  moment  lie  had 
promised  to  contribute  to  an  approaching  “bazaar”  an- almost 
unlimited  selection  of  his  productions,  and  the  most  important 
subjects  consisted  of  portraits  of  the  rector  and  his  wife  and 
favourite  St.  Bernard,  the  two  curates,  together  with  two  or 
three  other  Church  “officials,”  one  of  Avhom,  though  passing 
as  “the  verger,”  had  a  suspicious  air  of  “publican,”  if  not 
“sinner,”  about  him.  It  happened  that  all  these  portraits  had 
been  taken  with  that  disregard  of  background  and  surround¬ 
ings  that  renders  so  much  of  the  amateur  work  of  the  present 
;  day  so  very  attractive  to  the  unprejudiced  eye.  It  is  all 


them  to  put  up  with  a  brick-wall  background,  or  'omething 
worse,  on  the  principle  that  they  have  no  right  to  “h»ok  a  gift 
horse  in  the  mouth,”  but  when  the  same  productions  ha\ 
run  the  gauntlet  of  public  opinion,  a  paying  public,  and  what 
is  more  a  bazaar- paying  public,  even  the  most  hardened 
amateur  can  scarcely  help  realising  that  something  more  is 
due  from  him. 

So  it  was  with  our  friend,  who  had  been  attemptin_  to 
improve  or  modify  his  backgrounds  and  acces^m -.  with  the 
sole  result  that  in  place  of  perfectly  well-rendered,  if  not  very 
artistic  or  suitable  surroundings,  his  figures  now  formed  the 
centres  of  so  many  rectangular  expanses  of  eccentric  mosaic 
work.  In  fact,  the  figures  were  about  all  that  remained  of 
the  original  negatives,  the  glass  formerly  occupied  by  the 
background  being  now  covered  with  paper,  paint,  and  black 
varnish,  though  the  artist  had  been  particularly  careful  n  f 
to  trench  on  or  approach  too  closely  to  the  figures  themsclvo. 

In  a  fever  of  excitement  he  consulted  ns  as  to  what  was  to 
be  done,  as  the  bazaar  was  drawing  very  near;  he  had  applied 
to  a  local  professional,  who,  though  quite  willing  to  undertake 
the  job  of  printing  a  certain  number  of  copies  from  each  nega¬ 
tive,  with  at  any  rate  a  chan  background,  objected  to  set 
his  ordinary  business  entirely  on  one  side  for  the  rest  of  the 
fortnight  that  would  elapse  before  the  bazaar  opened. 

We  suggested  to  our  friend  that  we  were  not  greatly  surprised 
at  the  professional  view  of  affairs,  and  proceeded  to  supply  verbal 
instructions  as  to  the  best  course  of  procedure.  What  matters 
it  that  our  instructions  bore  the  stamp  of  ago  and  respectability  ? 
— that  the  methods  we  described  had  overcome  greaterdifficnltic 8 
than  those  of  our  friend  ?  Well,  it  mattered  just  this  much, 
that,  having  seen  those  methods  described  so  frequently,  having 
always  looked  upon  them  contemptuously  almost,  as  “ 80  easy 
and  simple,”  and  having  now  tried  them  with  the  result — muk 
a  result— well,  they  must  be  a  series  of  frauds  perpetrated  by 
unscrupulous  and  incompetent  teachers  upon  a  too  credulous 
public. 

Our  sympathy  went  out  to  that  young  man,  and  an  intense 
yearning  arose  to  show  him  that,  at  least,  the  incompetence 
was  not  confined  to  the  teachers.  "\\  e  even  offered  to  help  him 
to  get  through  with,  at  any  rate,  one  of  his  precious  works  iff 
art,  only  stipulating  that  he  was  to  perform  the  work  himself 
under  our  supervision  and  accoi'ding  to  our  instructions.  To 
this  lie  made  little  demur,  but  had  evidently  not  much  faith  in 
the  ultimate  success  of  his  renewed  trials  when  he  found 
they  wci’c  to  he  made  on  the  same  lines  88  before. 

First  of  all  it  was  necessary  to  mask  out  the  now  defi  tive 
backgrounds,  so  our  friend  was  instructed  to  cut  out  a  paper 
the  usual  way,  a  task  that  lie  performed  entirely  to 


very  well  when  you  take  a  friend’s  portrait,  and  perhaps  also 
those  of  “his  sisters  and  his  cousins  and  his  aunts,”  to  expect  J  mask  in 
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our  satisfaction — at  least  in  so  far  as  it  proved,  if  proof  were  re 
quired,  that  the  fault  was  entirely  his.  As  he  proceeded  with 
his  work  we  employed  ourselves  upon  another  negative,  working 
along  simultaneously  with  him  ;  but  though  we  kept  a  constant 
oversight  of  his  proceedings,  he  evinced  absolutely  no  interest 
whatever  in  the  progress  of  our  work.  Consequently,  when  we 
had  both  finished  and  our  respective  tasks  were  compared  side 
by  side,  the  surprise  of  that  youth  was  great,  for  whereas  he 
had,  if  possible,  excelled  his  previous  attempts  (in  villainousness), 
we  were  able  to  place  before  him  a  presentable  if  not  a  perfect 
print. 

We  willingly  do  him  the  justice  of  saying  that  in  a  more 
humble  spirit  he  sought  further  advice,  and  began  to  compare 
his  way  of  following  instructions  with  our  own.  He  confessed 
that  he  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  pay  such  particular  care 
to  cutting  the  mask,  and  acknowledged  that  it  required  no 
more  skill  to  do  it  properly  than  to  have  its  outline  running 
sometimes  in,  sometimes  outside  that  of  the  negative.  Then 
again,  as  he  had  not  considered  it  necessary  to  cut  the  mask 
properly,  he  failed  to  see  the  utility  of  exercising  any  ultra-care 
in  placing  it  on  the  negative  so  that  it  coincided  with  the  figure; 
one  or  two.  imperfections,  more  or  less  to  be  made  good  with 
paint  and  varnish,  formed  only  a  small  portion  of  the  “  one-horse” 
method.  Needless  to  say  he  did  not  condescend  to  the  trouble 
of  printing  through  tissue  paper  or  other  diaphanous  material ; 
in  fact  he  appeared  totally  oblivious  to  the  necessity  for  trying 
to  soften  as  much  as  possible  the  lines  of  junction. 

However,  we  succeeded  in  convincing  him  of  the  possibility 
of  working  the  method  he  at  first  contemned,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  he  turned  up  again  with  proofs  from  each  of  his 
erstwhile  useless  negatives,  and  in  the  end  got  a  supply  of  prints 
ready  for  the  bazaar.  He  says,  rather  viciously  we  thought, 
that  he  is  still  at  work  printing  the  two  curates,  who  sold  out 
the  first  day,  while  the  surplus  stock  of  the  rector  and  wife 
and  officials,  have  been  transferred  to  the  village  stationer’s 
window. 

Our  example  was  an  amateur,  but  a  long  experience  has 
shown  us  that  amateurs  are  not  the  only  ones  (nor  the  worst) 
who  blame  others  for  their  own  faults. 

- - - - ■ 

ARE  CLEAR  SHADOWS  IN  A  NEGATIVE  DESIRABLE. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
the  question  was  raised,  and  the  same  point  has  been  occasior  - 
ally  raised  at  several  other  clubs  and  societies,  as  to  whether 
it  is  desirable  that  the  extreme  shadows  of  a  negative  should 
be  represented  by  bare  glass  or  by  a  veil.  In  short,  is  the  slight 
yellow  stain  so  frequently  seen  on  the  shadows  of  gelatine 
negatives  advantageous  or  otherwise  1 

On  every  occasion  when  this  subject  has  been  brought  forward 
opinions  have  differed,  some  of  the  leading  artists  of  the  day 
maintaining  that  any  stain  or  tint  whatever  on  the  shadows  of 
a  negative  is  a  decided  evil,  while  others — and  men  of  experience 
too — aver  that  better  prints  are  obtained  when  there  is  a  certain 
degree  of  veiling.  Most  of  those  who  hold  to  the  former  opinion, 
we  have  noticed,  are  those  who  were  experienced  workers  with 
collodion,  while  the  experience  of  a  large  proportion  of  those  who 
maintain  the  latter  idea  has  been  principally  confined  to  gela¬ 
tine  plates.  But  with  them  it  is  admitted  the  latter  produce 
quite  as  good  results  as  can  their  older  confreres.  Hence  each 
may  be  considered  equally  as  well  qualified  to  form  an  opinion 
as  the  other.  It  would  almost  appear  that  the  two  classes  of 
workers  take  a  different  standard  as  to  what  is  perfection  in  a 


negative — and  why  should  they  not  ?  Apparently  what  was 
once  looked  upon  as  perfection  in  a  negative  is  not  so  viewed 
by  many,  at  least,  at  the  present  time. 

It  will  well  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  when  gelatine  I 
plates  were  first  introduced  commercially,  one  of  the  chief  ob¬ 
jections  raised  against  them  was  that  they  would  not  yield  such 
good  negatives  as  collodion,  inasmuch  as  the  shadows  were 
always  more  or  less  stained.  Those  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  negatives  of  the  late  Adam  Salomon,  M.  Silvy,  and 
others  who  produced  such  excellent  work  many  years  ago,  which, 
by  the  way,  did  not  owe  their  excellence  to  retouching,  will  re¬ 
member  the  extraordinary  clearness  of  the  deepest  shadows  which 
appeared  as  perfectly  bare  glass  when  the  negative  was  laid  on 
white  paper.  Indeed,  any  veiling  of  the  shadows  was  in  those 
days  looked  upon  as  being  almost  fatal  to  good  printing  qualities, 
unless,  indeed,  the  veil  was  due  to  a  slight  over  exposure  ;  as  the 
effect  of  a  trifling  tint  arising  from  this  cause  was  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  arising  from  staining  or  fog  in  the  film  itself,  such 
as  that  alluded  to  in  gelatine  negatives. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  differences  of  opinion  that 
exist  as  to  what  should  be  the  characteristics  of  a  negative, 
seeing  that  its  qualities  ought  to  be  judged  by  the  prints  it  will 
yield.  Possibly  these  varied  ideas  after  all  may  be  accounted 
for.  Many  of  those  whose  experience  has  been  acquired  from 
working  with  gelatine  plates  alone  are  so  familiar  with  the 
stain  or  veil  on  the  shadows  of  their  negatives  that  when  “  bare 
glass  ”  is  alluded  to  they  confound  it  with  under  exposure. 
Now,  with  an  under-exposed  negative,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
a  certain  amount  of  stain  or  fog  is  really  an  advantage  rather 
than  otherwise.  When,  however,  the  collodion  worker  of  old 
speaks  of  clear  glass  shadows  he  only  means  those  extreme 
points  which  an  artist  in  painting  would  represent  by  the 
strongest  black — say,  for  example,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  in  a 
portrait,  or  the  most  intense  point  of  shadow  in  a  landscape.  | 
From  these  minute  points  (for  they  arc  nothing  more)  of  hare! 
glass  there  was,  in  what  was  then  considered  a  good  negative,  a; 
perfect  gradation  to  the  highest  lights,  which  were  represented 
by  great  opacity  ;  consequently,  a  much  greater  range  of  tones] 
existed  than  is  now  seen  in  gelatine  negatives. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  image  in  a 
gelatine  negative  is  of  a  more  non-actinic  colour  than  that 
in  a  collodion  one,  and  although  this  to  some  extent  pervade^ 
the  entire  film — the  shadows  as  well  as  the  lights — there  is  yei 
really  a  wider  range  of  tones  than  is  apparent  to  the  eye.  Ii 
effect  printing  from  a  stained  gelatine  negative  is  equivalent  to| 
printing  through  coloured  media,  an  expedient  often  resorted 
to  with  very  feeble  collodion  negatives  in  order  to  secure  more, 
brilliant  impressions. 

Here  is  another  point  which  may  account  for  some  of  the 
discrepancies  in  opinions.  The  prints  of  the  present  day  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be  of  a  very  different  type  from  those  made  some 
years  ago,  and  they  are  also  produced  under  widely  different 
conditions.  Formerly  deep  rich  purple  or  black  tones  were  in 
vogue,  now  one  rarely  sees  a  print  toned  anything  beyond  a 
light  reddish  brown.  The  former  colours  could  only  be  obtained 
when  the  negative  was  of  considerable  vigour — i.e.,  one  with  a 
wide  scale  of  tints,  from  the  highest  lights  to  the  deepest  shadows, 
and  if  the  latter  were  fogged  it  was  fatal  to  brilliant  tones  in 
the  print.  F urthermore  a  liberally  salted  and  highly  sensitised 
paper  had  to  be  employed,  together  with  a  prolonged  action  of 
the  toning  bath,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  vigour  of  the  negative.  The  latter  class  of  prints 
the  light  red-brown — can,  however,  be  obtained,  and  equally  as 
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well,  from  negatives  with  a  much  narrower  range  of  gradations, 

!  and  on  more  weakly  sensitised  paper,  such  as  that  now  in  use, 
and  with  far  less  toning. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  prints  made  at  the  present 
time — and  by  amateurs  almost  universally — are  made  on  ready- 
sensitised  paper.  This  paper,  as  most  are  aware,  usually  yields 
prints  with  greater  contrasts  than  that  which  is  sensitised  at 
home  ;  hence  far  more  vigorous  impressions  are  obtained  with  it 
i  from  negatives  with  a  limited  range  of  gradations  than  could 
otherwise  be  secured.  If  paper  of  this  description  were  em¬ 
ployed  with  collodion  negatives,  such  as  those  just  alluded  to, 

!  the  prints  would,  in  all  probability,  possess  excess  of  contrast, 
in  fact  be  hard  and  chalky.  With  some  samples  of  this  paper 
now  in  the  market  a  limited  amount  of  veiling  on  the  shadows 
[of  the  negatives  may  be  anything  but  disadvantageous,  if  it  is 
not  a  positive  advantage. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  different  conditions 
under  Avhich  prints  are  now  produced  and  the  colour  desired,  it 
is  evident  that  the  present  type  of  negative  is  quite  as  well— if 
|  not,  as  many  assert,  better — adapted  for  their  production  than 
■the  old  vigorous  ones  with  their  clear  shadows,  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  greatest  desiderata  of  the  collodion  process. 

— - - 

A  Continental  chemist,  F.  Ruschig,  describes  a  mode'of  preparing 
hydroxylamine  as  follows:  —  Hydrogen  sulphite  in  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  is  added  to  an  alkaline  nitrate  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  freezing  if  the  soda  salt  be  used,  or  40°  if  the  potassium 
salt;  or  the  same  product  is  obtained  by  passing  sulphurous  an¬ 
hydride  to  excess  in  a  solution  of  the  alkaline  nitrate,  containing  also 
a  carbonate  or  hydroxide.  The  resulting  solutions  being^heated  for 
a  short  time  at  180°,  or  a  longer  period  at  100°,  are  resolved  into 
hydroxylamine  and  alkaline  sulphates,  easily  separable  by  fractional 
crystallisation.  It  will  be  interesting  to  our  chemical  ^readers  to 
learn  that  the  salt  produced  in  the  first  instances  is  an  alkaline 
hydroxylaminedisulphonate,  and  that  the  same  result  will  lie  obtained 
if  hydroxylaminemonosulphonate  be  used.  Neither  must  have  an 
alkaline  reaction. 


A  Russian  pharmaceutical  journal  gives  a  practical  and  interesting 
description  of  the  characteristics  of  various  resins  such  as  are  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  varnishes  for  photographic  and  other  purposes. 
Any  one  desiring  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  constituents  of  any 
particular  varnish  he  employs  would  be  aided  by  this  description ,  a 
summary  of  which  will  be  given  some  time  soon. 


The  opening  address  of  the  Mechanical  Science  Section  of  the  British 
Association  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  F.R.S.,  See.,  is  one  of  great  interest 
do  almost  every  scientific  student.  To  photographers  its  interest 
[  proper  centres  in  bis  remarks  upon  electric  lighting.  This,  as  we 
|  need  not  inform  our  readers,  has  undergone  vast  improvements  in 
all  directions  since  its  application  to  photographic  portraiture  was 
proved  by  its  practical  adoption  in  a  single  studio  to  the  entire  ex¬ 
clusion  of  daylight.  Since  then  the  light  has  become  much  cheapened, 
and  now  a  solely  electrically  lighted  studio  is  no  rarity  whatever.  In 
the  Metropolis  electric  light  is  laid  on  in  some  quarters  just  like  gas, 
but  in  the  provinces  the  power  must  be  produced  where  it  is  wanted. 
The  question  of  cost  then  becomes  the  determining  factor  as  to  its 
adoption.  Many  estimates  have  been  given,  few  of  them  from 
practical  experience,  and  where  the  latter  i3  the  case  they  must  be  in 
|  constant  need  of  revision  owing  to  continued  improvements.  Thus 
Mr.  Preece  shows  that  the  dynamo  which  in  1881  weighed  50,000 
pounds,  absorbed  150  horse-power,  and  cost  4000b  for  1000  lamps, 
oow  weighs  only  14,000  pounds,  absorbs  110  horse-power,  and  costs 
•100h  for  the  same  production  of  external  energy.  In  other  words, 
j  its  commercial  output  has  been  increased  nearly  six  times,  while  its 
PLme  cost  has  been  diminished  eight  times. 


Not  to  make  our  remarks  too  technical  we  may  note  that  Mr.  Pre  ce 
states  that  if  electricity  be  produced  on  the  premises,  as  it  i~  in  the 
Post  Office,  House  of  Commons,  and  other  large  places,  a  20  candle- 
power  lamp  would  cost  twenty  shillings 

Again,  “  I  have  found  from  a  general  average,  under  tin  sam<  circ  [in¬ 
stances  and  for  the  same  light  in  the  G<  neral  P<  -•  ( Office  in  L  n  1 
that  an  electric  glow  lamp  costs  twenty-two  shillings  and  a  gas 
eighteen  shillings.  The  actual  cost  of  the  pi  dnction  of  one  C 
light  per  annum  of  1000  hours  is  as  follows 

Cl  *.  d. 

Sperm  candles .  >5  (j 

Gas  (London)  .  1  .; 

Oil  (petroleum)  .  (j  > 

Electricity  (glow)  .  0  !» 

Electricity  (arc) .  (J  1 

We  may  perhaps  take  the  above  figures  and  stat<  inents  as  the  m  it 
authentic  and  reliable  of  any  available  at  the  pre*  nt  iuoiih  u. 


A  thousand  candle  light  is  supposed  to  repress  nt  a  light  <  I 
brilliancy,  but  at  St.  Catherine’s  Point  Lighthouse,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  there  is  now  an  arc  light  of  seven  million  candle -p 
perhaps  the  most  intensely  brilliant  light  in  the  world.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  learn  whether  those  on  board  a  vessel  illuminate  1  by 
its  rays  could  be  photographed  in  any  reasonable  tiim-. 


A  writer  in  the  Chemical  News  a  short  time  ago  described  some 
experiments  be  had  made  in  testihg  sulphite  of  soda  for  the  pn 
of  sulphate,  an  impurity  which  would  perhaps  be  of  no  imp  rtance 
in  those  photographic  operations  in  which  this  salt  is  us<  1  pi  i  . 
diminishing  its  strength.  He  added  a  solution,  barium  chloride,  anl 
the  white  precipitate  obtained  he  found  to  he  insol  id  4  in  bydix- 
chloric  acid,  wThich  result  evidently  pointed  to  the  pn  -ence  of  a 
sulphate,  seeing  that  the  text-books  state  that  the  sulphite  is  s 
in  that  acid.  But  Mr.  Ilodges  put  this  matter  to  the  te-t  and 
obtained  sulphite  of  barium  in  several  other  ways,  in  each  of  which 
he  found  that  the  resulting  sulphite  was  insoluble  in  hydr< >chL >ri 
Thus,  as  he  says,  his  “  results  make  it  appear  tolerably  cond 
barium  sulphite  is  not  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  chemical 
hooks  notwithstanding.” 


Apropos  of  sulphate  of  soda  sophistications,  it  cannot  but  1  e  n  ..  1 

what  a  large  quantity  of  so-called  “  hypo  "  crystals  tlu-re  are  in  the 
market,  which,  when  exposed  to  air  not  specially  warm  or  dry, 
soon  effloresce.  Now,  as  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  pure  salt  will  not 
so  behave  there  is  every  probability  that  the  efflorescent  effect  is  i  in¬ 
to  the  presence  of  some  foreign  salt,  which  on  account  of  it-  clo  .p- 
ness  will  in  all  probability  he  the  sulphate  of  soda.  “ Glaul  r’s 
the  cheapest  of  soda  salts.  While  we  do  not  go  to  the  length  of 
saying  that  the  sulphate  is  deliberately  added  as  an  adulterant,  it  may 
yet  happen  that  it  is  purposely  allowed  to  remain  in  the  process  of 
manufacture  unseparated  from  the  true  hypo.  W<  that 

there  is  a  passage  in  Watt’s  Dictionary  of  Che  nisi  rri  - 
oxid  alum  of  hyposulphite  to  sulphate  by  the  oxygen  of  th< 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  statement  refers  to  the  salt,  n  >t  in  crj 
hut  in  solution. 

• - * - 

A  MODERN  OPTICAL  LANTERN. 

Now  that  the  equinoctial  stage  of  the  year  has  been  passed,  the 
lengthening  of  theevenings  naturally  suggest  the  optical  lantern  and 
its  belongings.  Having  just  spent  an  hour  in  making  a  first  trial  of 
one  that  we  have  had  “  built  ”  for  winter  use  by  Mr.  W.  C. 
we  think  it  well  to  give  a  brief  account  of  it.  first  premisi  g  tha  .. 
makes  110  pretensions  to  rank  with  the  Dockwra  huii>  rn  «  hit  h  wo.i 
for  this  maker,  or  its  designer,  the  Crystal  Pal  tol  l  1st  Mar  h. 
That  was  a  triple,  this  is  a  single  lantern  :  and  yet.  while  less  pre¬ 
tentious,  ours  in  its  way  answers  every  useful  purpose, ^and  can  project 

upon  the  screen  everything  from  a  three  and  a  <pi  '.j  :i 

or  up  to  a  microscopic  object  too  minute  to  be  seen  by  the  unaided 

GV6. 

*  Primarily  intended  as  a  lantern  microscope,  its  utility  was  given 
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a  wider  scope  by  its  being  rendered  both  a  perfect  lantern  of  the 
usual  class  for  photographic  slides  and  also  a  perfect  microscope. 

In  its  former  capacity  it  is  much  like  any  other  instrument  of  a 
good  class,  that  is  to  say,  a  well-seasoned  mahogany  body,  a  metallic 
casing  inside  with  an  air  space  between  casing  and  body,  lime  cylinder 
rotated,  raised,  or  lowered  by  bevel  wheels  operated  by  a  milled  nut 
projecting  outside  near  the  gas  taps,  and  a  strongly  made  brass  front 
having  all  necessary  adjustments  and  inflexible  under  the  heaviest 
attachment  to  the  end  of  the  objective,  the  mount  of  which  is  made 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  receiving  tubes  containing  lenses  of  different 
foci  to  suit  the  requirements  of  any  space  that  may  intervene  between 
the  lantern  and  the  screen.  One  is  apt  both  to  feel  and  to  look  very 
foolish  when  called  upon  to  give  a  lantern  entertainment  in  a  hail 
in  which  he  cannot  get  nearer  than  forty  feet  to  a  ten  or  twelve-foot 
screen,  his  lenses  being  of  such  a  short  focus  as  to  fill  the  disc  at  less 
than  half  that  distance.  Hence  the  desirableness  of  not  being’  con¬ 
fined  to  one  objective. 

A  necessary  adjunct  to  a  well-appointed  lantern  is  what  some  erro¬ 
neously  term  a  single  lantern  dissolver,”  but  is  in  reality  a  shutter 
so  constructed  as  to  cut  off  all  light  from  the  screen  during  the  time 
one  slide  is  being  withdrawn  and  another  is  taking  its  place.  To  get 
this  effected  much  ingenuity  has  been  evoked.  We  have  at  various 
periods  given  descriptions,  more  or  less  detailed,  of  some  of  these,  and 
in  stating  that  the  lantern  which  is  now  being  described  is  fitted  with 
Hughes s  new  li  Presto”  shutter  carrier  we  are  instituting  no  com¬ 
parisons  either  between  it  and  his  old  “  Presto,”  or  any  other  form 
originated  by  any  other  maker.  We  adopted  it  simply  because  it  is 
the  newest  of  such  appliances,  and  thus  bade  fair  to  possess  all  the 
virtues  of  the  others,  with  their  vices  or  objections  minimised.  But 
we  shall  attempt  to  describe  it  with  the  aid  of  a  diagram.  Unlike 
some  others,  everything  here  is  complete  in  the  slide  oradapter  itself. 


i 


There  is  a  travelling  or  running  slide  -  carrier,  for  holding  two 
slides,  and  it  runs  in  grooves  or  guides  in  the  main  frame,  present  in  g 
m  succession  each  slide  directly  in  the  axis  of  the  lenses.  At  one  end 
of  the  frame  is  a  handle  which,  when  moved  from  side  to  side  effects 
the  following  movements  :  First,  two  wings  (a  a)  are  geared  together 
by  a  segment  of  a  wheel  instantly  dart  from  the  sides  of  the  central 
aperture  m  the  frame,  and  cover  it  up  by  opposite  horizontal  move¬ 
ments.  iNo  sooner  is  this  done  than  the  running  carrier  moves  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  and  presents  a  fresh  plate  in  the  axis  of  the 
optical  system,  which  operation  is,  in  turn,  followed  by  the  flying 
open  of  the  two  shutters,  thus  exposing  the  image  on  the  screen.  The 
already-exposed  slide  having  been  taken  away,  and  another  substi¬ 
tuted,  the  handle  is  moved  in  the  opposite  direction,  with  this  result, 
that  those  looking  at  the  picture  on  the  screen  see  it  suddenly  covered 
up  jy  tv  o  opaque  cm  tains,  which  meet  in  the  middle,  leaving  the 
screen  dark  for  about  a  second,  after  which  they  again  open,  slovlv 
or  fast  at  the  operator's  option,  revealing  another  subject  on  the 
screen.  And  thus  it  goes  on.  It  is  ingenious,  and  the  effect  is 
pretty. 

To  convert  the  lantern  into  a  microscope,  the  lens  is  unscrewed 
«.  removed,  and  a  microscopic  attachment,  shown  in  the  accompany- 
mg  diagram,  made  to  take  its  place.  Previous  to  reaching  the  object 
on  the  stage,  the  light  is  intercepted  by  a  stage  condenser,  which  is 
moved  easily  backwards  and  forwards  by  means  of  a  projecting 

concen- 
projected 

.  ,  .  .  „  there  is  no  “  loss  of  time,”  as  the 

rack  and  pinion  are  toothed  diagonally.  The  lower  powers  are  formed 
on  the  principle  of  the  well-known  Pctzval  lens,  which  we  long  ago 


handle,  thus  permitting  the  full  force  of  the  light,  after  being 
t rated  upon  the  object,  to  enter  the  object-glass,  and  be  p; 


onward  to  the  screen.  In  focussin 


advocated  as  being  the  most  suitable  of  all  for  objects  of  laig, 
dimensions  when  an  absolutely  fiat  field  is  desired.  The  fitting- 


finish,  and  rigidity  of  this  microscopic  attachment,  are  all  that  tbi 
most  fastidious  can  desire. 


GLASGOW.— V. 

Stuart’s  Studio. 

(By  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

It  speaks  volumes  for  the  popular  estimate  of  the  artistic  ability  ant 
skill  of  Mr.  John  Stuart,  of  Buchanan-street,  that  he  can  induce  sq 
many  of  the  Scottish  aristocracy,  plutocracy,  and  social  laity  to 
ascend,  without  the  aid  of  an  elevator  or  lift,  the  flight  of  stairs 
which  lead  to  the  third  storey  on  which  his  studio  is  situated.  Amic 
the  multiplicity  of  fine  photographs,  mostly  large  portraits,  in  hr 
show  rooms,  what  specially  arrested  my  attention  was  a  large  picture 
of  a  Norwegian  glen  or  ravine.  It  is  an  enlargement  from  a  smal 
negative  taken  this  summer,  when  Mr.  Stuart  and  Mr.  George  Mason 
were  making  a  photographic  tour  in  that  northern  kingdom,  of  which 
I  shall  probably  take  occasion  to  say  more  anon.  On  looking  around 
and  observing  the  large  number  of  portraits  in  p  1  at i notype,  I  remem¬ 
bered  a  conversation  I  had  with  Mr.  Stuart  several  years  ago,  in  the 
course  of  which  we  talked  of  the  probable  future  of  platinotype,  and 
the  fears  that  were  being  generally  expressed  as  to  its  likelihood  of 
ever  being  made  popular  on  account  of  the  blackness  of  its  tones! 
Mr.  Stuart  then  remarked  that  so  favourably  was  he  impressed  by  ii 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  introduce  it  in  his  business  and  make  a- 
point  of  educating  his  customers  up  to  it.  This,  be  it  remembered  I 
was  long  before  platina  printing  became  the  popular  process  it  is  now] 
Judging  by  what  I  saw  on  the  present  occasion,  and  subsequently 
witnessed  when  visiting  his  ateliers  in  Helensburgh,  this  educatioi 
of  the  customers  seems  to  have  been  successfully  effected,  as  the  pro  I 
cess  is  carried  on  extensively. 

One  evening  I  accompanied  Mr.  Stuart  to  Helensburgh,  where  h 
resides,  and  where,  a's  I  have  just  said,  his  ateliers  are  situated.  Thi| 
is  a  little  town  “  doon  the  watter,”  as  the  Glasgowegians  would  say— I 
that  is,  it  is  much  farther  down  the  Clyde  than  is  Glasgow.  Oh,  no ! 
it  is  not  a  countrified  place  by  any  means,  for  electric  lights,  the  tele-! 
graph,  and  the  telephone  are  all  there,  in  a  manner  even  exceeding,  if 
such  be  possible,  that  to  be  found  in  the  very  centre  of  London.  Mr 
Stuart  has  all  his  places  connected  by  telephone,  and  this  so  perfectly 
than  when  at  his  works  I  could  hear  what  transpired  at  his  resi-i 
dence,  some  considerable  distance  away.  When  the  organ  was  playedj 
at  the  latter  place  I  could  even  hear  the  drawing  of  the  stops,  the; 
musical  instrument  being  certainly  thirty  feet  away  from  the  mouth 
piece  or  transmitting  “  station.”  Verily,  as  regards  electricity  and  it; 
uses  these  people  in  the  North  are  fairly  to  the  front.  Pity  it  is  tha 
London  is  not  equally  so. 

A  drive  we  took  along  the  Glasgow  side  of  the  Gareloch  (my 
ignorance  prevents  me  from  indicating  it  by7  the  points  of  the  compass) 
was  most  enjoyable.  Pictures  are  lying  everywhere  ready  for  the 
picking  up.  There  is  here  just  the  proper  balance  of  sea  and  land: 
the  former  smooth  and  surcharged  with  yachts  at  anchor  or  under 
sail,  the  latter  with  wooded  slopes  and  pretty  villas  stretching  down 
to  the  water’s  edge  ;  while  opposite  there  are  such  delicious  bits  of 
landscape,  with  one  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s  residences,  as  to  cause 
surprise  how  his  Grace  could  ever  tear  himself  away  from  them  in 
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favour  of  any  other  place,  London  in  particular.  On  returning  I 
loted  the  ill-fated  Great  Eastern  lying  out  at  anchor  at  no  great 
!  listance,  and  felt  sad,  for  I  knew  that  the  fiat  for  the  destruction  of 
bis  largest  of  all  large  ships  had  gone  forth,  and  that  on  the  morrow 
;be  was  to  be  taken  in  tow  by  small  ignoble  tug  steamers  to  her  last 
-esting-place  at  Barrow,  there  to  be  broken  up.  The  Great  Eastern , 
ike  some  other  things,  had  been  placed  upon  the  world  long  before 
ts  time.  Alas !  I  was  minus  my  camera,  or  how  much  should  I  have 
iked  to  have  taken  a  parting  shot  at  the  leviathan. 

Returning  to  Mr.  Stuart’s  studio  at  Helensburgh,  I  was  struck  by 
i  peculiarity  in  the  construction,  or  rather  the  mode  of  glazing  the 
name.  I  felt  considerable  interest  in  the  subject,  knowing  that  Mr. 
[■Stuart’s  long  experience  with  photographic  studios  gave  his  opinion 
veight,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  his  early  training  in  the  construction 
>f  such  edifices. 

I  may  state  at  the  outset  that  there  is  very  little  difference  to 
hose  in  general  use,  but  that  “  little  ”  gives  a  waterproof  roof  which 
etains  its  tight  construction  for  many  years  without  additional  paint- 
ug,  or  almost  any  attention  whatever.  The  following  is  as  nearly  as 
can  remember  the  mode  of  construction :  The  astrigal  should  be  well 
ivimedwith  good  white-lead  paint — not  too  thin;  cut  the  glass  about 
lie-eighth  of  an  inch  less  than  the  check  size;  put  a  bed  of  good 
.utty  on  the  check,  and  press  the  glass  well  down  into  the  putty,  so 
i  hat  it  may  come  up  at  the  edges  of  the  glass,  which  must  then  be 
i  ubbed  down  into  the  corners  with  the  fingers.  There  should  not  be 
ho  much  putty  put  into  this  angle  for  reasons  that  'will  afterwards 
e  clear.  If  too  much  should  come  up  it  ought  to  be  taken  off,  leaving 
nlv  a  small  quantity.  Having  rubbed  the  glass  well  down,  the 
ext  thing  is  to  tack  it  down  with  zinc  tacks,  as  in  general  use  by 
laziers  for  this  purpose.  One  tack  in  every  foot  will  be  close 
aough.  Proceed  in  this  manner  until  the  whole  roof  is  glazed,  and  a 
loroughly  watertight  roof  will  be  the  result.  Mr.  Stuart  strongly 
'commends  that  all  over-laps  should  be  bedded  with  putty,  as,  if 
lis  is  not  done,  soot  enters,  and,  worst  of  all,  wafer  will  find  a  lodge- 
lent,  and  when  frost  comes  it  splits  the  glass.  Having  the  roof 
lazed  in  this  way,  paint  it  with  good  white-lead  paint,  well  rubbed 
ito  the  angles.  In  painting  the  astrigal,  let  the  paint  be  cut  on  to 
le  glass  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch — the  paint  should  be  rather  stiff, 
'/bile  the  paint  is  still  tacky,  take  some  warm  mastic  cement,  place 
in  a  pepper-box,  and  dust  it  well  over  the  fresh  paint,  and  in  an 
jur  or  two  the  surplus  mastic  should  be  wiped  off  with  a  brush, 
n  the  following  day  the  whole  should  be  gone  over  with  a  good 
)at  of  white-lead  paint.  If  the  wood  has  been  perfectly  dry,  so  as 
it  to  shrink  away  from  the  glass,  this  coat  of  paint  will  be  quite 
ifficient,  but,  to  make  a  thoroughly  good  job,  it  had  better  stand 
aring  the  summer,  and  before  the  winter  comes  on  it  should 
ceive  another  coat  or  two  of  paint ;  and  if  this  is  carried  out  well 
lere  will  be  no  trouble  with  a  leaky  roof— a  thing  very  much  to  be 
■sired  in  the  studio. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  description  that  there  is  no  back 
titty  used  in  fastening  in  the  glass.  When  back  putty  is  used,  it 
irinks  in  a  very  short  time,  and  leaves  the  glass  and  the  wood  so 
tat  water  finds  its  way  in,  and  frost  then  throws  it  off.  He  also 
ought  that  a  great  mistake  was  committed  in  making  the  astrigal 
I  o  light,  and  said  they  should  not  be  made  less  than  three  inches  by 
ie  and  a  quarter  inches,  having  a  good  breadth  of  check,  so  as  to 
’event  wind  pressure,  which  is  liable  to  shake  and  loosen  the  glass. 
These  hints,  given  to  me  by  so  experienced  a  man  as  Mr.  Stuart^ 
ill  be  most  invaluable  to  all  who  desire  sound  information  relative 
the  glazing  of  studios. 

- + - - 

|  GELATINO-BROMIDE  VERSUS  WET  COLLODION  FOR 
LANTERN  TRANSPARENCIES. 

XIV. 

have  already  referred  to  a  few  of  the  troubles  a  beginner  will  most 
cely  meet  in  with  when  working  wet  collodion,  and  shall  now  pro- 
ed  to  notice  some  other  errors  in  connexion  with  surface  markings 
hich  a  novice  should  carefully  guard  against. 

In  the  early  part  of  these  articles,  when  speaking  of  the  apparatus 
cessary  to  this  class  of  work,  I  mentioned  that  an  amateur  could 
t  along  perfectly  well  with  his  ordinary  dry  plate  outfit,  Should 
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he,  however,  get  into  a  dirty,  sloppy,  meetup  way  of  working,  and 
neglect  to  see  that  his  plates  are  thoroughly  well  drained  when  nomine 
from  the  bath,  and  previous  to  placing  them  in  hi-  dark  slid*-,  he  wifi 
soon  find  out  his  error,  for  the  both  solution  will  soon  make  its 
presence  felt  and  play  sad  havoc  with  the  shutters  of  hi-  slide,  very 
likely  loosening  and  swelling  the  leather  hinges  of  them.  A  very 
good  plan  to  observe  when  working  at  this  si  ge  to  withdraw  the 
plate  sloioly  from  the  bath;  it  is  marvellous  how  this  helps  to  drain 
the  plate  in  itself.  Once  clear  of  tie-  bath  the  sensitive  plate  -hould 
be  reared  up  on  end  and  allowed  to  thorouyhly  drain  on  (-lean  blotting 
or  filter  paper.  I  speak  strongly  on  this  point  because  1  feel  that  it 
is  just  here  a  beginner  wants  a  littb-  advie*-.  In  hi-  • 
his  picture  taken  he  will  be  strongly  tempted  to  hurry  operations  at 
this  stage,  the  result  being  that  surface  markings  and  damage  to  his 
slide  and  camera  are  sure  to  follow.  With  strict  attention  to  tie- 
drawing  of  the  plates  before  placing  them  in  tie-  dry  plate  oils,  an 
ordinary  dry  plate  slide  and  camera  will  not  receive  any  injury,  and 
there  need  be  no  hesitancy  or  objection  to  use  tie-  same  for  this  work. 
Moral. — Never  place  a  plate  in  the  slide  till  it  is  thoroughly  well 
drained.  Then,  again,  there  is  another  seemingly  little  matter  which 
must  he  carefully  noticed  at  this  stage.  An  operator  must  not  think 
that  because  he  judges  a  plate  to  he  thoroughly  well  drained  lie  D 
enabled  to  place  it  in  the  slide  any  way.  A  sensitive  plate  .-houM 
always  he  placed  for  exposure  in  the  same  position  as  it  was  sensitised 
in  in  the  bath.  Attention  to  this  little  matter  will  go  a  long  wav 
in  assisting  the  production  of  nice  clean  pictures. 

At  the  commencement  of  these  articles  I  warned  U-ginn<-rs  a_oiin-T 
dust.  It  is  at  this  stage  he  will  most  likely  find  out  how  necessary 
it  is  to  guard  against  it  in  every  conceivable  way.  There  is  scarcely 
anything  more  annoying  to  an  operator  than  to  find  that  just  when 
he  imagines  he  has  nicely  developed  out  a  picture,  and  after  immer¬ 
sion  in  the  fixing  bath,  to  see  that  it  comes  bright  and  clear  and  fr.-- 
from  surface  markings,  that  when  closely  examined  out-ide  it  i- 
worthless,  through  flaws  such  as  pinholes.  Like  fog.  pinholes  may  be 
caused  in  several  ways,  and  dust  is  undoubtedly  a  fruitful  -ource  of 
some  kinds  of  them.  Luckily,  however,  we  are  easily  enabled  to 
trace  their  origin  to  dust  when  this  is  the  cause.  When  a  plate  i- 
faulty  in  this  respect  these  marks  are  never  evenly  scattered  over  tie- 
plate  like  some  of  the  other  forms  of  pinholes,  but  are  found  here  and 
there  in  the  most  unlikely  places;  then  again,  a  du?t  spot  is  generally 
found  to  differ  in  shape  and  are  always  of  varying  size.  A  vm  little 
examination  with  a  good  focussing  glass  placed  up  against  tie-  _1  iss 
slide  of  the  plate  will  soon  enable  any  one  to  arrive  at  a  very 
and  decided  opinion  when  dust  is  the  cause  of  these  annoying  -p  -t-. 
To  the  naked  eye  these  little  transparent  marks  may  be  scarcely 
noticeable;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  lantern  slide  i-  n  t 
meant  to  look  at  as  it  stands,  but  for  magnification  on  the  screen,  and 
therefore  should  be  of  such  a  perfect  nature  as  to  stand  enlargement 
to  almost  any  extent. 

Unsettled  collodion  will  also  cause  pinholes,  but  as  a  rule  the  go<*d 
samples  of  collodion  to  be  obtained  from  any  respectable  deal-  r  will 
seldom  give  trouble  in  this  respect.  I  may.  however,  just  indicate 
how  pinholes  from  this  cause  may  be  distinguished  from  tin-  other 
forms.  When  it  is  the  collodion  that  is  at  fault  the  pinholes  will  l»e 
found  much  more  numerous,  and  unlike  the  irregularity  of  those 
caused  by  dust  will  he  found  quite  evenly  scattered  over  the  surface 
of  the  plate  ;  they  are  often  very  minute  in  .-ize.  but  are  easily  distin¬ 
guished  with  a  strong  magnifying  glass :  they  are  then  seen  to  le 
nearly  all  of  the  same  shape  and  have  invariably  little  tails  attached 
to  them.  This  alone  will  enable  an  operator  to  know  when  ln>  collo¬ 
dion  is  wrong. 

An  over-iodised  bath  will  also  prove  a  fruitful  s<  urce  of  this  trouble. 
Provided,  however,  the  bath  has  been  carefully  prepared,  and  has 
been  overworked,  an  operator  can  easily  form  a  fairly  correct  opinion  as 
to  when  liis  bath  is  overcharged  with  iodide.  When  his  bath  is  wr  mg 
and  causing  the  trouble,  a  little  examination  will  show  these  hoU  s  t<-  be 
very  evenly  scattered  over  the  plate,  but  they  have  no  tails  like  those 
caused  by  unsettled  collodion,  and  they  generally  have  the  appearance 
of  sharp  crystals.  Having  previously  explained  at  some  b  ngth  how 
to  doctor  a  bath  that  is  overcharged  with  iodide.  I  need  not  again 
refer  to  this.  A  little  consideration  as  to  the  number  of  plates  drawn 
from  the  bath  and  the  other  appearances  indicated  will  easily  enable 
an  operator  to  know  when  to  look  to  bis  bath  as  the  source  of  the 

trouble.  .  ,  . 

Pinholes  may  also  be  caused  by  using  an  over-st rone  developer, 
and  also  bv  fixing  plates  in  an  old  hypo  bath.  In  the  latter  case  t  iey 
have  the  appearance  of  crystals,  but  they  never  put  in  an  appearance 

till  after  the  plate  is  fixed.  , 

When  this  trouble  arises  an  operator  should  at  once  set  alwut 
thinking  out  for  himself  what  has  gone  wrong.  Much  will  depend 
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on  each  particular  case.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  the  cause  lies 
outside  the  “  ken  ”  of  any  intelligent  worker. 

Want  of  density  is  another  trouble  that  sometimes  annoys  an 
operator.  '  In  my  earlier  remarks  I  recommended  a  beginner  to  dis¬ 
card  after-intensification  by  any  of  the  common  practices,  my  reason 
for  so  doing  being  that  brilliancy  of  the  picture  is  apt  to  be  lowered. 
Density,  however,  can  nearly  always  be  obtained  by  a  judicious  use 
of,  and  ringing  the  changes  with,  the  collodion. 

Let  us  just  see  how  desirable  it  is  for  an  operator  to  be  able  with  a 
degree  of  certainty  to  produce  slides  of  varying  density.  In  making 
a  selection  of  slides  suitable  for  the  magic  lantern,  if  the  best  results 
are  to  be  obtained  on  the  screen,  an  intelligent  lantern  operator,  and 
one  who  at  the  same  time  is  possessed  of  experience  in  the  production 
of  collodion  slides,  will  at  once  know  how  desirable  it  is  to  have  slides 
of  varying  intensity,  so  as  to  be  able  to  allocate  some  for  use  with  an 
oil  lamp  and  others  for  limelight  projection.  One  who  knows  his 
business  well  would  never  think  of  burying  a  thin  slide  with  the 
overpowering  light  of  a  mixed  jet  working  at  a  high  pressure.  Then, 
again,  how  unsuitable  would  a  slide  be  for  the  oil  lamp  that  is  best 
suited  for  the  limelight.  One  of  the  first  questions  to  be  settled 
when  arranging  a  series  of  slides  for  a  lantern  display  is  whether 
they  are  wanted  for  oil  or  limelight.  True,  there  is  often  a  happy 
medium,  but  the  best  results  are  got  when  the  slides  are  specially 
selected  and  made.  I  know  that  some  lecturers  invariably  give  in¬ 
structions  to  the  party  working  the  lantern  to  be  careful  not  to  bury 
particular  slides  with  overpowering  light  when  they  come  to  them. 
But  still,  although  this  will  come  in  handy  enough  when  it  is  merely 
a  cutting  off  of  light,  it  won’t  hold  good  when  using  an  oil  lamp  on 
a  dense  slide.  It  is  therefore  best,  in  my  opinion,  to  suit  the  slides 
to  the  lamp,  not  the  lamp  to  the  slides.  Let  us,  therefore,  see  how 
thin  and  dense  slides  may  be  pulled  off  one  and  the  same  negative 
almost  at  will. 

With  a  thin  negative  and  a  sample  of  thin  collodion  it  is  quite  an 
easy  matter  to  get  a  ghost  of  a  transparency,  but  how  is  it  possible 
on  that  intensification  to  get  a  vigorous  transparency  from  the  same 
negative  and  collodion.  Just  let  an  operator  try  coating  his  plate 
twice  with  collodion,  taking  care  to  allow  the  first  coating  to  set 
fairly  well  before  applying  the  second.  This  done,  on  coming  to  de¬ 
velop  it  will  be  found  matters  are  much  improved  in  the  way  of  getting- 
more  vigorous  slides.  This  is  much  the  same  thing  as  in  silver  print¬ 
ing.  An  experienced  photographer  knows  well  how  to  suit  papers  of 
various  sensitising  to  the  different  negatives  that  come  to  him.  I 
strongly  advise  those  who  are  bothered  while  printing  transparencies 
from  their  over-exposed  negatives  to  ring  the  changes  with  thin  collo¬ 
dion.  Of  course,  those  who  possess  different  samples  of  some  nice  old 
stuff  will  know  how  nicely  they  can  be  utilised  in  this  respect.  Some, 
again,  have  recommended  that  to  obtain  density  the  collodion  should 
be  doctored  with  some  organic  substance,  such  as  sugar,  &c.,  but  I  do 
not  approve  of  this.  I  have  never  known  the  double  coating  of  the 
plates  to  fail  improving  matters  in  this  respect. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  parts  of  the  operation  to  some  is  the 
varnishing,  and  here  I  have  known  many  very  clever  workers  fail  and 
spoil  a  good  picture. 

The  varnish  must  be  nice  and  thin,  and  sparklingly  bright.  I  fancy 
the  chief  fault  lies  in  making  the  plate  too  hot.  To  my  mind  a  good 
many  of  the  text-books  on  photography  are  misleading  in  the  instruc¬ 
tions  they  give  on  this  point.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  a  warm  and  a  hot  plate.  There  is  just  a  nice  warmth  re¬ 
quired  when  varnishing  a  transparency,  and  here  again  beware  of  dust. 
So  sure  as  your  cook  goes  flaunting  about  the  kitchen,  making  herself 
very  busy  just  when  you  are  there,  so  sure  will  you  get  into  trouble 
in  this  respect.  A  picture  should  never  be  over  heated  before  pouring 
on  the  varnish. 

Having  now  gone  through  what  to  my  mind  are  a  few  'of  the 
troubles  most  commonly  met  with  by  beginners  at  this  work,  it  only 
remains  for  me  to  say  that  a  more  fascinating  occupation  than  the 
making  of  lantern  slides  by  the  wet  collodion  process  I  know  not. 

Some  think  it  messy.  I  am  sure  that  when  gone  about  with  a 
system  it  is  as  clean,  if  not  cleaner,  than  dry  plate  work,  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  to  those  anxious  to  try  their 
hands  on  pastures  new  in  photography  they  will  experience  a  delight 
when  they  come  to  practise  and  master  the  good  old  wet  collodion 
process  that  they  dreamt  not  of.  T.  N.  Armstrong. 

- 4 - 

EXPOSING  APPARATUS  FOR  SLOW  BROMIDE  PAPER. 

Tiie  fact  that,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  such  kind  of  apparatus  for 
making  regular  and  exact  exposures  by  means  of  artificial  light 
exists,  is  the  reason  that  I  now  give  a  description  of  such  an  one 


designed  by  myself  for  t  lie  purpose.  And  I  only  hope  that  some  of 
my  American  friends  may  find  it  of  as  great  value  for  g.-nm-ul  and 
experimental  use  as  l  have  done  for  some  time  past.  1  may  state  at 
the  outset  that  the  apparatus  is  only  useful  for  contact  printing  and 
not  for  enlarging.  As  a  rule,  exposures  are  given  in  such  vague 
terms  that  they  mean  very  little,  and  consequently  are  very  little 
use  for  what  is  intended— for  instance,  I  have  heard  it  said,’ “That 
paper  will  require  thirty  seconds  to  gaslight,”  which  practically  mams 
nothing — whilst  exposures  given  in  terms  of  daylight  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  absolutely  worthless. 

Now  I  think  it  very  desirable  that  we  should  as  much  as  possible 
have  a  standard  exposure  to  work  with.  I  know  t  here  are  difficulties 
in  the  way ;  still,  I  should  like  to  suggest  a  standard  distance  from 
some  convenient  illuminant,  say  a  fish-tail  gas  burner,  which  I  always 
use  for  my  own  work  The  distance  might  be,  say,  twelve  inches,  and 
the  burner  one  burning  five  feet  of  gas  per  hour.  If  this  were  taken 
as  a  rough,  though  1  think  a  practical  standard,  we  could  then 
be  able  to  mark  on  our  negatives  the  exposure  to  give  them  in 
normal  terms  when  using  papers  of  different  rapidities.  Some  of  my 
negatives  I  have  already  marked  thus,  in  terms  of  the  standard  I  hav 
myself  adopted,  so  that  whenever  I  want  a  print  I  am  sure  of  not 
making  a  failure — a  narrow  slip  of  paper,  eighth  or  quarter  of  an  inch 
along  one  edge,  being  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  marking 
exposures  for  different  paper  used. 

The  apparatus  is  quite  simple  and  the  following  diagram  represents 
my  own : — 

A  C  D  is  a  piece  of  mahogany  about  \  inch  thick,  hinged  in  the 
middle  so  as  to  fold  up  if  necessary.  B  is  a  block  with  spring  clips  at 
top  to  g-rip  the  printing  frame  F.  The  block  B  is  kept  in  proper  posi¬ 
tion  by  means  of  a  couple  of  pins  P,  passing  into  holes  in  t he  base¬ 
board  A  C  1).  H  II  II II  1 1  are  holes  in  the  baseboard  A  C  I),  to 
receive  the  frame  carrier  B  at  different  distances  from  gas  flames, 
namely  at  12,  10,  8^,  and  6  inches  respectively;  the  exposures 
varying  in  the  ratio  of  1,  f,  h,  and  so  that,  supposing  we  took 
12  inches  as  the  normal  distance  and  that  a  gelatine  negative  of  ordi¬ 
nary  density'  required  20  seconds  to  this  size  gas  flame,  then,  if  we 
wished  to  give  it  a  shorter  exposure,  say  one-half,  we  should  simply 
have  to  move  the  frame  carrier  B  to  the  8|-inch  distance  from  burner 
and  expose  for  10  seconds  only.  The  nearer  distance  becomes  more 
especially  valuable,  of  course,  when  working  with  dense  negatives, 
whilst  a  greater  distance  than  12  inches  becomes  necessary  when 
working  with  thin  negatives.  G  is  the  gas  flame  and  Br  is  the 
burner,  which  1  arrange  to  disconnect  at  0  for  the  sake  of  portability. 


The  burner  is  of  course  supplied  with  a  bye-pass  so  as  to  turn  thei 
light  up  and  down  instantly.  X  is  connecting  tube  which  follows 
away  at  T.  R  is  reflecting  screen  of  thick  waste  cardboard,  which 
Increases  the  illumination  by  about  20  per  cent.,  and  can  be  used  as 
required.  As  can  be  seen  the  apparatus  is  portable  and  can  be  packed 
in  small  compass  and  is  always  ready.  In  conclusion,  I  only  hope 
that  should  others  use  an  apparatus  similar  to  the  one  I  have  been 
describing,  they  will  do  so  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  I  have  done. 

&  J  J.  J.  Acworth,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

[The  foregoing  was  written  for  and  appeared  in  Anthony  $ 
Bulletin ,  but  as  the  author  found  that  on  account  of  numerous 
errors  it  quite  misrepresented  what  he  intended  to  have  said, 
he  has  corrected  it,  together  with  the  diagram  by  which  it  was 
illustrated,  for  The  British  Journal  of  Photography.  Ed.J 
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NOTES  ON  COPYING. 


Perhaps  of  all  photographic  operations  copying  is  the  most 
universal.  There  are  few,  if  any,  who,  practising  photography,  have 
not  at  some  time  or  other  to  make  a  copy.  The  intention  of  the 
writer  is  to  review  the  different  kinds  of  copying  and  the  means 
taken  to  procure  satisfactory  results. 

Copying  may  be  defined  as  the  reproduction  of  anything  that 
exists  on  one  plane  (in  contradistinction  to  photographing,  which 
includes  the  reproduction  of  every  visible  thing  on  one  plane  or  many) 
on  a  plane  surface ;  a  distinction,  perhaps,  in  some  cases  with  very 
little  difference,  but  still  sufficient  to  explain  what  the  term  “  copying  ” 
in  this  article  is  intended  to  convey. 

The  methods  required  are  very  varied,  each  particular  class  of 
subject  necessitating  its  own  particular  treatment  to  get  the  best 
results.  The  different  subjects  may  be  classed  under  the  following 
heads :  Black  and  white  in  lines  or  dots,  as  engravings,  &c. ;  black 
and  white  with  half  tone,  as  Indian  ink  and  pencil  drawings ;  coloured 
subjects,  as  water-colour  drawings  and  oil  paintings,  old  manuscripts, 
Daguerreotypes,  and  glass  positives.  To  begin  with  copying  a  line 
engraving ;  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  easy  subjects  to  which 
photography  is  applied,  and  yet  one  that  seems  in  many  instances  to 
be  so  difficult  with  gelatine  plates  that  the  old  wet  collodion  process 
is  still  used  in  preference.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  set  up  the 
engraving  to  be  copied  exactly  parallel  with  the  focussing  screen,  and 
the  lens  exactly  central  with  regard  to  the  subject.  If  the  camera  is 
not  properly  arranged  the  lines  in  the  copy  will  be  out  of  drawing. 
The  focussing  must  be  as  sharp  as  possible,  and  a  small  stop  used.  This 
part  being  satisfactorily  arranged,  the  illumination  must  be  next 
attended  to.  The  difficulty  of  doing  this  increases  with  the  size  of 
the  sheet  to  be  copied.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  whole 
surface  should  be  equally  illuminated,  and  the  way  of  doing  it  is 
regulated  in  a  great  measure  by  the  disposition  of  the  windows  of  the 
work  room.  If  the  source  of  light  is  from  one  side  or  top  only,  white 
reflectors  will  be  necessary  ;  in  the  usual  glass  room  a  sheet  of  white 
paper,  placed  on  an  angle  below  the  engraving  to  be  copied,  will 
generally  suffice.  A  ?fncfe-angle  lens  should  not  be  used;  a  rapid 
rectilinear,  symmetrical,  or  triplet  lens  is  the  best,  and  not  worked  to 
the  full  extent  of  its  covering  powers.  If  a  short-focus  lens  is  used 
and  the  reproduction  is  required  of  the  size  of  the  original,  the 
camera  has  to  be  placed  so  near  the  subject  that  it  will  probably 
interfere  with  the  evenness  of  the  lighting  by  cutting  off  most  of  the 
front  light,  or  the  perspective  will  be  distorted.  The  exposure  is  the 
next  thing  ;  it  must  be  just  so  long  that  the  black  lines  are  free  from 
any  reduction  in  development.  The  longer  it  is  short  of  this  the  better, 
bearing  in  mind  a  rapid  development  on  a  well-exposed  plate  gives  a 
much  blacker  image  than  if  the  development  is  prolonged.  The  rule 
in  wet  collodion  was  short  exposure  and  weak,  well-restrained 
developer;  with  gelatine  the  developer  must  be 'well  restrained,  but 
not  particularly  weak,  and  the  process  must  be  stopped  before  any 
reduction  takes  place  on  the  lines  ;  any  veil  on  the  shadows  is  a  fatal 
objection,  especially  if  the  negative  is  required  for  photo-lithography 
or  mechanical  printing ;  the  plates  used  must  therefore  be  such  as 
will  work  absolutely  free  from  fog  of  any  kind.  All  diffused  and 
reflected  light  must  be  carefully  guarded  against;  none  whatever, 
except  that  forming  the  image,  having  access  to  the  plate.  The 
camera  should  be  dead  black  inside,  with  a  diaphragm  if  the  lens 
used  covers  much  more  than  the  size  of  the  plate — in  fact,  every  pre¬ 
caution  should  be  taken  to  ensure  brilliancy  of  the  image.  It  is  an 
advantage  to  fix  the  plate  in  a  hypo  bath  to  which  iron  sulphate  has 
been  added,  wash  well,  and  dry.  If  on  examination  after  drying  the 
lines  look  clouded,  they  may  be  cleared  by  immersion  in  a  weak  bath 
of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  and  hypo.  Care  must  be  exercised  in  doing 
this  not  to  overdo  it.  If  the  plate  is  left  in  too  long,  or  the  bath  is 
too  strong,  the  image  will  be  reduced  unequally,  and  the  negative 
spoilt.  If  the  exposure  has  been  so  short  that  a  very  thin  image  is 
developed,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  extra  trouble  in  getting  a  sufficient 
density  by  any  method  of  intensification.  The  longer  the  exposure  the 
more  easy  it  is  in  this  respect,  and  the  after  treatment  with  ferri¬ 
cyanide  permits  a  longer  exposure  than  could  otherwise  be  given. 
Well  wash,  and  proceed  to  intensify  with  mercuric  chloride,  followed 
by  6odium  sulphite ;  this  process  can  be  repeated,  well  washing 
between  each  application,  until  the  necessary  density  has  been  gained. 
In  all  cases  the  application  of  an  iron  salt  to  the  film  facilitates 
intensification.  Ferrous-oxalate  development  would  probably  suit 
this  class  of  work,  but  my  experience  has  been  with  alkaline  pyro, 
that  I  have  found  to  answer  every  purpose.  There  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  an  absolutely  black  and  white  negative.  In  case 
of  the  ink  or  the  lines  being  glossy,  extra  precautions  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  reflected  light  from  them  by  cutting  off  all  direct  front  light, 
which  is  best  done  by  a  black  cloth  screen  with  a  hole  in  it,  through 


which  the  lens  can  bo  worked.  Black  and  while  subject'  with  fi  d. 
tones,  require  quite  a  different  cla-?s  of  negative,  much  le--  d-.-n---. 

The  preliminary  adjustments  are  the  same  a*  in  all  <■  <>f  c  py ing, 

the  difference  being  in  the  exp 
longer  exposure,  and  the  development  carried  sufficil 
sufficient  density  without  any  after  intensification,  is  I 
clear  glass  on  the  shadows  not  being  imperative.  If  we  have  to 
copy  an  ancient  manuscript,  yellow  with  age,  stained  and  un  qnal  in 
tint,  as  most  of  them  are,  the  treatment  depends  on  whether  it  is 
desirable  to  ignore  the  marks  of  time  and  filing  i'  ■  v  in  black  ai.  l 
white,  or  if  it  is  better  to  represent  the  discolourati  n.  In  the  latter  case 
we  proceed  as  if  copying  a  black  and  white  subj-ct  with  h.tif  ton*--, 
using  an  orthochromatic  plate,  by  which  means  the  yell  >w  and  bron  n 
are  much  reduced  in  force,  and  give  a  fairer  representati  in  f  the 
original.  Extra  density  may  be  obtained  in  t  h  >  u- uni  way  wrhm-  :  , 

and  sulphite,  providing  the  first  development  fail-  t  >  i_'i\--  i-  :  •.  A 

good  deal  depends  on  the  amount  of  discolouration,  ai  any 
perfect  opacity  is  not  required.  There  is  no  doubt  in  d  al;ng  v.  i:  i 
colours  the  orthochromatic  plate  has  great  advantages  ver  raina  . 
ones,  whether  used  with  a  screen  or  without.  In  copying  pencil 
drawings,  a  short  exposure  and  development  with  an  extra  quantity 
of  pyro  is  indicated  as  soon  as  the  slight'  st  veil  comes  ov<  r  th-  darki  Bt 
pencil  lines;  stop  the  development,  fix,  and  get  sufficient  density  by 
after  intensification;  it  is  not  requisite  to  get  perft  -o' 

and  clear  shadows,  although  they  -huu!d  b--  tuirly 
do  away  with  the  characters  of  the  pencil  and  give  the  ap; 
pen-and-ink  drawing.  The  print  should  be  made  on  a  matt 
paper,  which  is  preferable  for  all  work  of  this  cla.-s;  if  albui 
paper  is  used,  the  toning  should  be  continued  till  all  wan 
gone.  Platinum  and  bromide  papers  lend  themselves  excellently 
well  to  this  purpose.  That  water-colour  drawings 
depending  much  on  their  colour  for  effect — are  best  rendered  by  :  t  i.  - 
chromatic  plates  there  is  no  shadow  of  doubt .  Water-c  loui  1  i 
paintings  require  much  the  same  method  of  treatment  in  taldi 
negative,  but  oil  paintings  require  special  care  to  avoid  rell-  ct  :■  m-. 
This  is  best  managed  by  screening  off  all  direct  front  light,  which 

necessitates  somewhat  longer  exposure,  but  the  advanl  _ 

fold,  and  a  little  longer  time  in  these  dry-plate  days,  is 

Consideration.  Watercolours  will  not  bear  any  rubbing  of  the  - 

face,  but  all  dust  should  be  removed  by  a  br<  ad  cam<  1-1  ail  dust< 

Fix  them  flat  against  a  board  with  drawing,  pin-,  or  any  thei 

contrivance  that  will  effect  the  same  purpose,  right  way 

light  fall  on  them  from  the  same  direction  as  that  m  which  they 

were  painted;  this  also  applies  to  oil  pictures,  for  bod 

colour  is  laid  on  so  thickly,  the  artist  depending  i  r 

effect  on  shadows  cast  by"  the  impasted  colour,  that  if  tl  light 

is  admitted  from  the  contrary  direction  it  will  prejudicially  mfl 

the  effect.  . 

Where  there  is  sufficient  space  a  picture  can  be  m  Bt  east 
copied  in  the  actual  studio  in  which  it  was  painted,  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  light  in  the  painter’s  studio  are  generally  such 
show  the  picture  to  the  best  advantage  and  to  avoid  i 
Formerly  this  was  out  of  the  question,  but  in  our  modem  stvleol 
working  with  dry  plates  this  difficulty  i-  overc 
picture  copied  on  the  spot,  so  to  .-ay,  more  satisfactory  t  an  any 
other  place,  for  on  a  fairly  bright  day  the  exj  osur<  is  n  t  Tl  n  much 
longer  than  that  required  in  an  ordinary  glass  room  with  tn< 
screened  off.  There  are  no  ugly  patches  of  reflected  light  showing 
up  the  texture  of  the  canvas  and  obliterating  the  painting,  and  even 
the  sunk-in  parts  are  not  very  pronounced..  Many  adopt  aa  a  pre¬ 
liminary  to  photographing  the  plan  of  sponging  oyer  the 
the  picture  with  glycerine  and  water  or  beer,  leaving  it  mow  "  il1'; 
copying;  either  plan  tends  to  equalise  the  surface  * 

inequalities  that  would  show  as  lighter  or  darker  patches  on  the 
negative.  It  goes  without  saying  that  whatever  w  used  must  he 
removed  with  a  sponge  and  clean  water  after  the  photographing  is 
completed.  Sometimes  the  colours  are  not  qnite  dry  v 
picture  has  to  be  copied ;  this  being  the  case,  any  apphe  iti  mt 
surface  must  of  course  be  foregone,  or  the  probability  is  the  picture 
would  be  seriously  damaged.  In  setting  up  the  pmture 
sometimes  an  advantage  to  tip  it  slightly  toiuan  .  „  some- 

tilted  to  tbe  same  angle.  As  the  wedges  at  th-  cj  mere  rj 
times  loosened  in  carriage,  they  should  !t\  W  ^ 

canvass  presents  as  even  a  surface  as  possible.  Th  P<  ; 

oil  painting  is  generally  a  little  longer  than  for&t  -  ' 

similar  subject,  the  oils  and  varnishes  used  nf  ^ 

The  exposure  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  tie  .  , 

colour  acquired  by  the  vehicles  used  with  the  pjmte 
colours  themselves.  Some  very  old  P^ti^shaveso  bi 
age  that  the  lights  have  about  the  same  photographic  ettect 
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shadows,  thus  precluding  any  chance  of  a  satisfactory  result.  Unless 
the  varnish  is  removed  an  ordinary  modern  painting  will  generally  he 
sufficiently  exposed  in  five  minutes,  if  reduced  to  a  fourth  of  its  size 
and  the  stop  being  64  U.S.,  on  a  plate  of  average  rapidity ;  but  of 
course  so  much  depends  on  the  light  and  other  varying  conditions 
that  no  definite  time  can  be  stated,  but,  whatever  exposure  is  given,  let 
it  be  long  enough  ;  an  under-exposed  copy  of  a  painting  is  but  a  cari¬ 
cature  at  best,  and  never  is  likely  to  give  satisfaction.  The  developer 
should  not  be  one  calculated  to  give  strong  contrasts.  When  the  image 
is  thoroughly  well  out,  wash  and  fix,  and  if  deficient  in  intensity  inten¬ 
sify  afterwards;  better  results  will  thus  be  secured  than  by  prolonging 
the  development,  which  is  apt  to  destroy  detail  in  the  lights. 

Glass  positives  are  often  required  to  be  copied.  In  the  first  place 
ascertain  on  which  side  of  the  glass  the  image  is,  for  sometimes  they 
are  blacked  over  on  the  collodion  side,  and  sometimes  on  the  glass. 
If  the  black  varnish  is  on  the  image  itself,  the  first  thing  is  to  see 
that  it  is  perfect ;  if  not,  make  it  so.  Providing  the  glass  side  is  black 
varnished  it  may  be  scraped  off,  and  the  face  of  the  picture  pressed 
against  black  velvet,  so  that  the  resulting  copy  may  not  be  reversed. 
If  the  glass  is  fairly  clean,  the  image  shows  as  well  on  one  side  as  the 
other,  "but  providing  bubbles  and  stria  interfere,  the  surface  must 
perforce  be  copied ;  a  reversing  mirror  or  a  prism  will  put  it  in  the 
right  position.  No  particular  difficulty  is  attached  to  this  work,  or 
precaution  required ;  avoid  reflections  and  develop  with  any  ordinary 
good  developer.  To  copy  a  picture  on  albumenised  paper  is  rather 
more  difficult,  there  is  such  a  tendency  to  granulations  and  coarseness 
in  the  copy  unless  some  scheme  is  devised  to  avoid  them.  An 
unmounted  print  may  be  put  into  optical  contact  with  glass,  which 
will  do  much  to  remedy  the  evil.  Place  the  print  for  a  few  minutes 
in  a  pan  of  clean  water ;  when  equally  moistened  lay  it  on  a  clear 
piece  of  glass,  avoiding  air-bubbles  ;  put  a  few  folds  of  damp  white 
paper  at  the  back,  on  which  lay  another  piece  of  glass.  The  print,  thus 
sandwiched,  will  remain  a  long  time  in  a  suitable  condition  for 
copying,  but  if  merely  wetted  and  laid  on  glass  it  soon  begins  to  dry 
irregularly,  when  a  smooth  copy  is  out  of  the  question,  Equally 
illuminate  it,  and  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  making  a  good 
reproduction.  If  the  photograph  to  be  copied  is  mounted,  make  it  as 
flat  and  smooth  as  possible,  and  use  strong  side  light  and  do  not  over 
expose.  The  granulations  seem  to  be  owing  to  particles  in  the  paper, 
which  reflect  light  irregularly,  rather  than  roughness  of  surface,  ami 
which  ought,  with  front  lighting,  to  entirely  vanish.  We  know  from 
experience  they  do  not,  so  the  fault  cannot  be  from  this  cause.  The 
development  needs  no  particular  notice  :  any  good  kind  will  answer. 

Daguerreotypes  require  considerable  exercise  of  patience  and  most 
careful  handling,  as  they  possess  qualities  of  their  own  that  are 
calculated  to  give  the  copyist  considerable  trouble.  They  are  on  thin 
metal  whose  silvered  surface  reflects  light  like  a  mirror — is  a  mirror, 
in  fact,  and  sometimes  not  a  flat  one — and  the  difficulty  is  to  see  the 
image  without  reflections  and  at  right  angles  to  it.  Perhaps  as  good 
a  plan  as  any  is  to  take  a  small  box — say  a  cigar  box — remove  one  end, 
and  at  the  opposite  cut  away  about  an  inch  of  the  lid,  and  line  the 
box  with  black  velvet.  The  Daguerreotype  is  fixed  flat  against  the 
remaining  end  of  the  box  with  drawing  pins,  and  is  illuminated 
entirely  from  the  slit  in  the  lid  above.  Place  it  directly  opposite  the 
camera,  covering  the  lens  mount  and  any  bright  surface  with  black 
cloth  or  velvet,  and  proceed  to  copy  in  the  usual  way.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  buff  marks  or  scratches  in  polishing  are  more  visible 
in  one  direction  than  another.  The  Daguerreotype  should  be  placed  so 
that  the  light  shines  along  and  not  across  them ;  they  look  very  un¬ 
important  on  the  metal,  but  in  the  copy  they  come  out  strongly,  so 
special  care  must  be  taken  to  get  rid  of  them  as  much  as  possible  by 
judicious  lighting  ;  develop  as  for  a  copy  of  a  glass  positive. 

On  the  border  line  between  copying  and  photographing  is  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  brasses,  medals,  bas-reliefs,  and  casts.  Anything  in  low 
relief  should  be  copied  in  a  strong  side  light,  the  subject  being  placed 
upright ,  the  effect  being  entirely  dependent  on  strong  cast  shadows. 
White  marble  and  plaster  casts  require  a  developer  well  restrained, 
and  great  care  taken  not  to  over  expose.  Bronzes,  the  same  kind  of 
lighting,  but  a  less  restrained  developer.  Brasses  should  be  dulled  by 
dabbing  them  over  with  putty  to  destroy  reflections,  and  will  offer 
no  particular  difficulty.  In  all  copying  the  primary  condition  of  success 
is4he  accurate  adjustment  of  the  camera,  and  the  next  the  avoidance 
of  reflections  ;  these  being  carefully  managed  the  rest  of  the  process  is 
comparatively  easy.  Edward  Dunmork, 

- + - 

ART,  WITH  ITS  INCIDENTS  AND  BELONGINGS.* 

11.  Symmetry. 

Ruskin  says,  “  Symmetry  is  the  opposition  of  equal  quantities  to  each 
other,  while  proportion  is  the  connexion  of  unequal  quantities  with  each 
*  Continued  from  page  602. 


other.  In  all  perfectly  beautiful  objects  there  is  found  the  opposition  <4 
one  part  to  another,  and  a  reciprocal  balance  obtained.  In  aniumlB  the  i 
balance  is  commonly  between  opposite  sides,  but  in  vegetables  the  oppo-  j 
sition  is  less  distinct,  as  in  the  boughs  on  adverse  sides  of  trees  and  the 
leaves  and  sprays  on  each  side  of  the  boughs.” 

Symonds  says,  “  The  pleasure  derived  from  similarity  enter  lurgrly 
into  the  beauty  of  symmetry.  This  side  is  like  that-  this  curve  corre¬ 
sponds  to  that — and  it  is  like  with  a  difference,  the  difference  bf  ing  in 
place  or  material.  It  is  similarity  which  constitutes  the  pleasure  of 
witnessing  the  successful  production  of  likeness.  Mere  likeness  without 
difference  becomes  distasteful  sameness  or  dull  uniformity,  just  as  mere 
variety  without  likeness  would  be  intolerable.  The  symmetrical  beauty 
of  the  human  face  and  head  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  bony  structures. 
The  beauty  of  expression  or  the  beauty  belonging  to  variety  results  from 
the  action  of  the  muscles  in  the  play  of  the  features.” 

12.  Light  and  Shadow. 

Quintilian  says,  “  Zeuxis,  among  the  Greeks,  discovered  the  principle 
of  light  and  shadow.”  According  to  Haydon,  “The  most  powerful 
examples  of  this  principle  will  be  found  in  the  Dutch,  Flemish,  Spanish, 
Venetian,  and  English  schools.  Light  and  shadow  are  one  thing ;  light 
and  dark  another.  Rembrandt  is  the  great  master  of  light  and  shadow. 
Here  the  lights  are  the  effect  of  real  lights,  and  the  shadows  of  real 
shadows  produced  by  the  direction  of  the  lights  upon  the  objects.  The 
Venetians  are  the  model  for  light  and  dark,  i.  e. ,  the  production  of  the 
effect  of  shadows  by  real  dark  colours,  and  lights  by  light  colours, 
though  both  are  in  the  same  light — indeed,  in  one  mass  of  light  without 
any  shadow  at  all.  This  is  a  magnificent  artifice.  The  lights  and  darks 
of  a  picture  are  regulated  just  like  colour.  The  subject  should  regulate  ; 
and  be  subservient  always  to  the  nature,  character,  expression,  and 
object  of  the  composition.” 

Reynolds  says,  “Raphael  never  acquired  that  nicoty  of  taste  in  colours, 
that  breadth  of  light  and  shadow,  that  art  and  management  of  uniting 
light  to  light  and  shadow  to  shadow,  so  as  to  make  the  object  rise  out  of 
the  ground  with  the  plenitude  of  effect  so  much  admired  in  the  works  of 
Correggio.  Lionardo  da  Vinci’s  conduct  and  management  of  light  and 
shadow  consisted  in  opposing  a  light  ground  to  the  shadowed  side  of  the 
figure,  and  a  dark  ground  to  the  light  side.  Some  of  our  most  eminent 
artists  have,  by  a  precisely  opposite  procedure,  produced  superior  splen¬ 
dour  and  effect.  That  is,  they  joined  light  to  light  and  shadow  to 
shadow.  The  favourite  mode  of  giving  objects  relief  and  effect,  of  repre-  , 
senting  a  figure  as  if  we  could  walk  around  it,  affords  to  many  the 
highest  species  of  gratification.” 

Opie  says,  “  By  light  and  shadow  all  objects  and  parts  of  objects  are 
made  to  project  or  recede,  to  strike  or  retire,  to  court  or  to  shun  the 
attention  of  the  spectator,  agreeably  to  truth  and  propriety.  What,  as  a 
drawing,  was  flat,  tame,  and  monotonous,  by  the  aid  of  this  principle, 
chiaroscuro,  bursts  forth  at  once  into  roundness  and  reality ;  entire 
figures  are  detached  from  their  ground,  seem  surrounded  by  air,  and 
spring  forward  to  meet  the  eye  with  all  the  energy  of  life.  Thus  the 
painting  of  a  Venus,  by  an  ancient  artist,  was  said  to  start  from  the 
canvas,  as  if  she  wished  to  be  pursued.  It  gives  depth,  and  marks  the 
various  distances  of  objects,  one  behind  another ;  and  if  drawing  be  the 
giver  of  form,  light  and  shadow  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  creator  of  body 
and  space.  In  addition  to  this,  if  properly  managed,  it  contributes  in¬ 
finitely  to  expression  and  sentiment ;  it  lulls  by  breadth  and  gentle 
gradation,  strikes  by  contrast,  and  rouses  by  abrupt  transition.  All  that 
is  grave,  impressive,  awful,  mysterious,  sublime,  or  dreadful  in  nature, 
is  closely  connected  with  it.  All  poetic  scenery,  real  or  imaginary,  of 
‘  forests  and  enchantments  drear,’  where  more  is  meant  than  expressed ; 
all  the  effects  of  solemn  twilight  and  visionary  obscurity  that  fling  half 
an  image  on  the  aching  sight ;  all  the  terrors  of  storm  and  honors  of 
conflagration,  are  indebted  to  it  for  representation  on  canvas.  Antonio 
Allegri,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Lombard  school,  was  commonly 
styled,  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  Correggio.  Of  this  extraordinary 
man,  vrho,  in  the  words  of  Milton 

‘  Untwisted  all  the  strings  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony,’ 

we  are  told  by  some,  was  born  and  bred  and  lived  in  poverty  and 
wretchedness,  and  died  at  the  age  of  forty  from  the  fatigue  of  carrying 
home  a  sack  of  halfpence  or  copper  money  paid  him  for  one  of  bis 
grandest  works.  He  died  of  a  fever  at  Correggio.  According  to  the  best 
authorities,  however,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  in  poor  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  the  above  account  is  probably  a  mere  fable.  Ovid, 
speaking  of  Cyllanus,  the  fairest  of  the  Centaurs,  celebrates  him  as 
vying  in  perfection  with  the  most  admirable  statues : — 

‘  A  pleasing  vigour  his  fair  face  expressed 
His  neck,  his  hands,  his  shoulders,  and  his  breast 
Did  next  in  gracefulness  and  beauty  stand 
To  breathing  figures  of  the  sculptor’s  hand.’ 

Fuseli  says,  “  The  term  chiaroscuro,  adopted  from  the  Italian,  in  its 
primary  and  simplest  sense  means  the  division  of  a  single  object  into 
light  and  shade,  and  in  its  widest  compass  omprises  their  distribution 
over  the  whole  composition.  Whether  the  first  derives  its  spleudom 
from  being  exposed  to  a  direct  light,  or  is  produced  by  colours  in  them¬ 
selves  opaque,  its  exclusive  power  is  to  give  substance  to  form,  and  place 
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to  figure,  and  to  create  space.  Fra  Fillippo  Lippi  was,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  master  of  light  and  shade  anterior  to  Lionardo  da  Yinci ;  but  he 
was  not  so  great  a  master  of  chiaroscuro  as  to  dispute  the  validity  of 
Lionardo’s  title  to  being  the  first  who  completely  developed  its  powers. 
The  first  ideas  of  chiaroscuro,  as  of  expression,  character,  form,  and 
colour,  originated  in  Tuscany,  with  Masaccio,  Lionardo  da  Yinci, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Bartolomeo  della  Porta.  The  Roman  school,  like 
an  oriental  sun,  rose,  not  announced  by  dawn,  and  setting,  left  no 
twilight.  Raffaelle  established  his  school  on  the  drama.  Its' scenery, 
expression,  forms,  history,  lyrics,  portrait,  became,  under  his  hand,  the 
organs  of  passion  and  character.  A  certain  national,  though  original 
character  marks  the  brightest  epoch  of  the  Venetian  school.  However 
deviating  from  each  other,  Titian,  Tintoretto,  Jacopo  da  Ponte,  and 
Paolo  Veronese,  acknowledge  but  one  element  of  imitation,  nature  itself.” 

—Camera  and  Pencil.  Marcus  A.  Root.  ’ 

( To  be  continued. ) 


PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  GREAT  ERUPTION  AT  MOUNT  BANDAI, 

JAPAN. 

I  imagine  that  some  account  of  the  terrible  eruption  that  took  place  in 
this  country  on  the  15tli  of  July  must  have  reached  England,  but  I  very 
much  doubt  if  any  description  that  can  convey  the  faintest  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  calamity  has  been  sent ;  for  even  here,  only  about  150  miles 
from  the  scene  of  disaster,  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  days  that  the 
newspapers  have  contained  anything  that  could  be  called  a  real  de- 
1  scription  of  the  state  of  affairs.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  brief  de- 
i  scription  I  now  give  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers. 

It  is  now  just  ten  days  since  I  was  despatched  by  the  University  to 
join  a  party  that  had  gone  to  the  mountain  to  investigate  matters.  The 
object,  in  my  case,  was  to  take  photographs  of  anything  that  might  be  of 
scientific  interest.  I  had  a  student  of  the  College  of  Engineering  with 
me  to  act  as  assistant  interpreter. 

I  shall  not  trouble  your  readers  with  any  description  of  the  rather 
troublesome  two  days’  journey  to  the  place  nearest  the  mountain  where 
it  was  possible  to  get  house-room,  nor  with  the  names  of  a  number  of 
villages  and  so  forth  which  they  would  probably  not  even  be  able  to 
pronounce,  and  which  could  not,  in  any  case,  be  of  interest  to  them. 
To  those  who  know  the  country,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  be  told  that 
Mount  Bandai  *  is  immediately  north  of  Lake  Inawashiro,  which,  again, 
is  about  150  miles  north  of  Tokio,  and  about  twenty  miles  west  of  the 
new  railway  line  between  the  last-mentioned  place  and  Sendai. 

For  many  days  the  most  contradictory  reports  as  to  the  number  that 
had  been  actually  killed  by  the  eruption  had  been  circulated  ;  it  is  now 
i  pretty  certain  that  500  is  an  approximately  correct  figure. 

The  mountain  was,  before  the  eruption,  a  triple-peaked  one,  the 
height  about  5000  feet. 

It  was  naturally  interesting,  although  by  no  means  easy,  to  get  from 
the  survivors  some  account  of  what  took  place,  or  seemed  to  them  to 
take  place,  at  the  moment  of  the  eruption.  The  following  is  collected 
from  various  sources.  There  was  a  noise  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
(according  to  most).  One  man  likened  it  to  volleys  from  a  thousand 
cannon  often  repeated,  then  the  ground  shook  and  moved  up  and  down, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  longer  to  stand,  and  all  had  to  go  down  on 
hands  and  knees.  There  followed,  in  most  places,  total  darkness,  and  in 
some  a  wind,  that  swept  down  the  houses,  and  brought  with  it  scalding 
hot,  wet  dust.  The  darkness  cleared  off  in  about  two  hours,  and  showed 
the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country  changed,  the  valleys  filled  up  with 
!  debris,  villages  buried  so  that  no  trace  of  them  could  be  seen,  and  whole 
forests  swept  away.  Most  could  give  no  description  of  anything  beyond 
the  noise  and  the  shaking  of  the  earth.  Their  minds  seemed  to  have 
become  blank  with  terror  after  this.  There  was  one  man — and,  I  should 
think,  only  one — who  remained  quite  cool  during  the  whole  affair,  and 
was  able  to  give  a  most  consistent  account  of  what  he  had  seen.  He  was 
high  up  on  a  mountain  side  to  the  windward  of  the  central  peak  of 
Mount  Bandai  when  the  eruption  took  place.  When  he  saw  it  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  lie  had  been  bewitched  by  foxes, f  and  that  his  best  course 
was  to  keep  quite  calm  and  collected.  He  therefore  lighted  his  pipe,  and 
smoked  calmly  whilst  he  looked  down  and  saw  his  native  village  over¬ 
whelmed.  He  heard  the  noise  and  felt  the  shaking  like  others,  and  then 
1  saw  the  greater  part  of  Bandai  thrown  bodily  upwards  and  descend  on 
the  valleys  below.  At  the  same  time  streaks  of  fire  issued  from  the 
mountain  in  all  directions,  and  a  vast  cloud  of  steam  filled  the  air.  In 
the  steam  he  saw  “  white  things  apparently  moving  rapidly  up  and 
down.” 

After  a  pretty  thorough  examination  of  the  district,  the  following  is 
the  general  conclusion  as  to  what  took  place.  In  the  first  place  the 
eruption  was  not  “  volcanic  ”  at  all,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 

*  The  various  terminations,  “  San,  Sama,  and  No-Yama,”  may  all  be  translated 

Mount.” 

t  The  commonest  form  of  bewitchment  in  Japan  is  that  by  foxes.  The  victim  is 
afflicted  with  all  sorts  of  delusions,  mistaking'  his  friends  for  enemies  and  so  forth, 
and  the  best  way  in  which  to  prevail  against  the  enemy  is  to  remain  quite  calm  and 

inactive. 


There  was  no  fire,  *  it  was  simply  a  steam  explosion  of  such  extent  as  to 
blow  a  great  mountain  to  atoms.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  pressure 
at  anything  below  some  tons  to  the  square  inch.  Hot  springs  had 
issued  from  the  mountain  at  various  places  from  time  in 
snowing  the  contact  of  wfttsr  with  somothing  hot ;  but  wh&t  mj  |  v., 
been  the  factor  that  actually  decided  the  <  xplosion  it  is  imi 
to  guess.  The  explosion  blew  up  the  whole  central  portion  5  the  moun¬ 
tain,  including  the  central  peak;  lmt  the  direction  was  not  vertical  but 
probably  at  an  angle  of  somewhere  about  for; 
debris  has  fallen  all  on  one  side  of  the  mountain,  flllm 
and  overwhelming  an  area  of  country  probably  under-estimated  at  forty 
square  miles,  and  over-estimated  at  seventy  square  miles.  The  depth  to 
which  the  land  is  covered  probably  varies  from  ten fe.  t  to  ...  &1  u  ...  | 
feet,  or,  at  places,  even  to  a  thousand  feet.  A  feature  th  |  .  mark- 

able  to  me  was  the  extreme  abruptness  of  the  outline  of  iWwit.  Thi re 
was  no  falling  off  to  nothing  as  I  should  have  expected,  but*  coming 
towards  the  deposit  one  stepped  from  the  natural  ground  at  once  into  a 
thick  deposit  of  a  mixture  of  stiff  mud  and  boulders.  The  dnrlmrinn  wa  . 
without  doubt,  produced  by  a  vast  quantity  of  dust  that  .  ,\  into 

the  air  by  the  steam  of  the  explosion.  It  must  have  kept  falling  slowly 
for  some  hours,  as  all  the  country  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  . 
time  of  the  eruption  was  found  to  be  covered  with  it  to  a  depth  varying 
from  nothing  measurable  to  about  six  inches.  At  son.  nt’ai.v 

rate,  it  fell  so  hot  as  to  scald  those  whom  it  touched,  and  some  of  the 
killed  are  supposed  to  have  been  smothered  by  it. 

The  mud  has,  in  some  cases,  flowed  down  valleys  reaching  a  distance 
of  six  to  eight  miles  from  the  crater,  and,  of  course,  sweeping  ev<  lything 
before  it.  In  such  cases  it  has  consolidated,  leaving  the  valk  ys  fill*  i  ip. 
The  course  of  a  river  has  been  blocked,  and  a  lake  i 
impediment. 

I  took  with  me  a  10  x  12  camera,  a  battery  of  lenses,  and  two  and  a 
half  dozen  plates.  I  may  say  at  once  that  I  made  sixteen  <  | 
the  following  results  : — Two  of  the  plates  were  broken  on  thi 
by  the  manner  in  which  my  portmanteau  was  treated  by  t 
officials  (as,  however,  the  break  is  in  each  case  quite  a  clean  one. 
plates  are  still  available  for  any  scientific  purposes).  One  plafc 
utterly  bad.  By  the  best  luck  in  the  world  it  was  the  only  one  that  I  had 
duplicated.  The  others  were  all  as  good  as  could  be  expected,  seeing  that 
most  of  the  subjects  were  of  a  very  difficult  nature. 

We  arrived  at  our  destination  early  one  afternoon,  and,  lieside-  the 
remainder  of  that  afternoon,  we  spent  three  days  investigating  ami  phot 
graphing.  A  brief  account  of  our  work  may  be  of  interest. 

On  the  afternoon  of  our  arrival  we  made  our  way  to  the  nearest  village 
up  the  valley  from  that  in  which  we  were  staying.  At  this  vflhq 
rather  in  the  middle  of  it,  a  mud  river  had  just  -topped,  so  that  one  half 
of  the  village  was  buried,  the  other  half  was  unbanned.  When 
reached  this  village,  and  during  the  whole  of  my  stay  in  the  nci.’hbour- 
hood,  the  people,  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  were  digging  to 
excavate  the  buried  part  of  the  village.  They  found  several  corpses 
during  the  time  that  I  was  there — several  every  day,  indeed.  1  think  but 
I  did  not  see  these.  I  heard  quite  enough  about  them  to  take  aw 
desire  to  see  them.  It  was  ten  days  after  the  eruption,  and  the  v. 
liad  been  very  hot.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  thing  characteristic  of 
the  Japanese  people,  but  it  made  a  powerful  impression  on  me,  that  they 
were  all  very  merry  over  their  ghastly  work.  I  made  one  exposure  at 
this  place  to  show  the  extreme  abruptness  of  the  end  of  the  mud  river, 
one  house  being  actually  half  crushed  whilst  the  other  half  remained 
standing. 

The  next  day  we  were  stirring  at  three  o'clock  to  make  our  way  to  the 
crater.  We  ascended  what  may  be  called  the  back  of  the  mountain,  that 
is  to  say,  the  side  other  than  that  towards  which  all  the  d>'l  .  -  had  been 
blown.  After  about  four  hours  of  walking  we  stood  on  the  upj 
the  crater,  and  it  was  then  that,  for  the  first  time,  some  idea  of  the  vaat- 
ness  of  what  had  befallen  came  to  me.  Wo  stood  on  the  brink  of  a  great 
hole,  above  which  before  had  been  the  mountain  peak.  It  waa 
the  side  opposite  to  us,  the  walls  round  the  rest  of  it  nearly  vertical,  and 
varying  in  height  from  about  a  hundred  to  about  a  thousand  feet.  From 
the  bottom  of  this  great  opening  there  were  issuing  clouds  of  steam,  and 
it  was  only  as  those  blew  to  one  side  or  the  other  that  a  faint  view  of  the 
country,  utterly  devastated  to  almost  the  greatest  distance  it  was  p.  - 
to  see,  could  be  got.  It  was  a  rugged  wilderness,  such  as  I  had  never 
seen,  and  could  have  formed  no  conception  of.  It  is  most  difficult  to 
write  anything  that  can  give  even  the  barest  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
scene.  All  must  have  seen  a  stone  quarry  on  the  side  of  a  bill.  Let 
the  reader  imagine  such  a  quarry  several  square  miles  in  extent  ;  let 
him  imagine  himself  standing  on  the  upper  edge,  looking  down  into 
its  depths,  and  looking  out  of  the  far  side  of  it  over  fifty  square  mil 
so  of  land,  over  which  has  been  wildly  scattered  all  that  has  been  taken 
out  of  the  quarry.  That  may  give  him  some  idea  of  what  we  found  our¬ 
selves  gazing  on',  but  for  the' absence  of  steam,  which  was  the  most  re¬ 
markable  feature  of  the  extraordinary  scene.  I  append  a  rough  hand 
sketch  (No.  1)  of  a  cross  section  of  the  mountain  approximately  as  I 
imagine  it  to  have  been,  and  as  it  is.  The  dotted  portion  is  that  that  has 

*  The  fire  mentioned  by  our  bewitched  friend  I  believe  to  ban  been  produced 
simply  by  the  rending  of  the  rocks,  or  possibly  to  have  been  of  the  nature  of  lieht- 
nine-.'  It  is  improbable  that  so  vast  a  force  as  that  which  could  throw  a  mountain 
mto  the  air  could  have  been  exerted  without  excitine  some  electrical  phenomena. 
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been  blown  away.  I  made  a  photograph  of  the  general  scene,  looking 
down,  which,  considering  the  great  difficulty,  is,  I  think,  very  fairly  good. 
A  copy  is  enclosed  (No.  2). 


No.  1. 

Almost  where  we  stood  there  were  several  black  puddles,  from  which 
there  came  bubbling  a  sulphurous  steam,  which  is  just  perceptible  in  the 
photograph.  I  believe  that  these  were  the  same  that  had  supplied  a  hot- 


;! 


No.  2. 

spring  village  (a  health  resort),  of  which  there  remained  now  only  one 
ruined  hut.  Every  one  of  the  health- seekers  had  perished,  and  no  trace 
had  been  found  of  them.  I  photographed  the  wretched  hut,  but  the 
plate  was  one  of  those  that  were  broken. 

We  made  our  way  down  to  the  place  where  the  steam  was  to  be  seen, 
by  a  no  means  easy  path,  passing  down  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  the 
crater  that  had  fallen  in.  At  about  a  mile  from  where  the  steam  was 
issuing  we  began  to  hear  a  noise,  at  first  faint,  then  like  the  breaking  of 
waves  on  the  shore,  and,  when  we  came  nearer,  more  like  the  roaring  sound 
produced  by  a  great  waterfall  than  anything  else.  When  we  got  to  wind¬ 
ward  of  the  steam,  we  found  that  the  sound  was  produced  by  steam 
issuing  at  high  pressure  from  fissures  in  the  rock,  steam  rising  thousands 
of  feet  till  it  joined  the  clouds  above.  The  blowing-off  of  the  largest 
safety  valve,  I  suppose,  that  was  ever  seen !  We  went  as  near  to  the 
issuing  steam  as  we  dared,  treading  on  hot  ground — ground  so  hot  a  little 
below  the  surface  that  if  a  stick  were  driven  a  foot  or  so  into  it  and 
withdrawn,  the  iron  point  eould  not  be  touched  by  the  hand. 

I  made,  altogether,  about  half-a-dozen  exposures  of  the  issuing  steam 
in  the  crater  on  this  day  and  on  that  following.  All  came  out  well,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  or  not  they  will  give,  to  one  who  has  not 
seen  the  thing,  any  real  idea  of  what  it  was  like.  I  enclose  a  print  from 
one  of  the  negatives.  (No.  3.) 

In  exposing  on  this  and  similar  subjects,  where  the  foreground  was 
dark,  whilst  the  upper  part  of  the  picture  represented  the  most  brilliantly 
lighted  clouds,  the  difficulty  was,  of  course,  to  get  anything  out  in  fore¬ 
ground  without  having  the  clouds  hopelessly  over  exposed.  I  had  foreseen 
this  difficulty,  and  had  therefore  taken  slow  plates  with  me.  Using, 
generally,  stop  No.  64, 1  gave  the  foregrounds  exposure  of  about  five  seconds, 
and  the  clouds  of  the  shortest  time  that  I  was  able  to  give  by  hand. 

nWe  made  our  way  home  that  day  across  the  devastated  ground. 
Although  the  explosion  may  be  said  to  have  driven  the  debris  generally 
in  one  direction,  yet  there  remains  a  broad  streak  of  land  between  two 
main  fields  of  devastation.  There  are  several  villages  on  this  land,  and 
these  have  been  completely  blown  down  by  the  wind  that  followed  the 
explosion.  The  houses  lie,  for  the  most  part,  as  flat  as  pancakes,  and 
there  are  to  be  seen  uprooted  trees  in  all  directions.  We  passed  these 
villages  on  our  way  home,  but  my  plates  were  exhausted.  I  therefore 
left  the  photographing  of  them  till  next  day,  when  we  made  our  way  to 
the  crater  by  the  road  of  our  return  on  the  day  that  I  have  been  writing  of. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  crater  I  was  astonished  to  find  its  appearance 
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quite  changed  since  the  day  before.  The  position  of  the  steam  outlets 
was  several  hundred  yards  from  where  it  had  been  ;  the  very  place  where 
we  had  stood,  as  near  the  steam  jets  as  we  had  dared  to  go,  had  been 
altogether  blown  up.  There  must  have  been  a  minor  eruption  during 
the  twenty-four  hours  or  so  that  we  had  been  away.  I  noticed,  more¬ 
over,  that  the  wall  of  the  crater  had  fallen  in  at  more  than  one  place. 


No.  3. 

The  ground  near  the  main  steam  jet  being  hard,  and  there  being  a  con¬ 
stant  induced  current  of  cold  air  towards  it,  we  were  able  to  go  quite 
close  to  the  opening.  It  was  a  rift  in  the  rock  of,  probably,  about  ten 
square  feet  area,  from  which  was  issuing,  with  a  bellowing  that  was 
deafening,  steam  that  seemed  as  if  it  might  supply  all  the  steam  engines 
in  the  world.  On  our  way  back  I  photographed  a  part  of  the  crater, 
perhaps  about  a  mile  or  rather  less  from  the  issuing  steam,  to  show  the 
way  in  which  the  boulders  are  piled  on  one  another.  I  send  a  print  from 
the  negative.  (No.  4.) 


No.  4. 

The  next  and  last  day  of  our  work  was  spent  in  making  our  way  to 
the  edge  of  the  devastated  district  opposite  to  the  mountain,  so  as  to  face 
the  latter,  and  to  photograph  its  general  aspect.  We  were  probably  six 
or  seven  miles  from  the  issuing  steam.  On  our  way  home  we  very 
stuck  entirely  in  crossing  a  mud  river  that  formed  a  tributary  to  e 
main  field  of  flow  of  mud.  The  surface  had  dried  in  the  sun,  and  ga\e  a 
deceptive  appearance  of  firmness,  hut  we  very  soon  found  ourselves  sm 
ing  in  soft  mud  half  way  up  the  thighs.  The  distance  across  the  nv-er 
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was  perhaps  about  half  a  mile.  It  took  us  an  hour  and  a  quarter  of 
certainly  the  very  most  fatiguing  walking  that  I  have  ever  known  to  get 
to  the  far  side,  and  we  were  glad  enough  to  get  there  at  all.  My  last 
exposure  made  on  this  day  was.  one  of  the  mud  river.  It  is  a  good- 
enough  photograph,  but  whereas  in  fact  the  outline  of  the  river  is  clearly 
marked  ~by  the  difference  in  colour  of  mud  and  forest  or  grass,  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  but  slight  in  the  print. 

We  had  been  walking  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours,  over  very  rough 
ground  and  under  a  burning  sun,  on  each  of  the  three  days,  and  were 
glad  enough  to  get  away  next  day. 

The  impression  made  on  me  was  one  likely  to  be  lasting.  The  scene 
would  be  one  more  than  interesting,  were  it  possible  to  consider  it  apart 
altogether  from  the  loss  of  human  life  ;  but  the  fact  that  as  we  walked 
over  the  wilderness  of  mud,  rocks,  and  boulders,  we  were  walking  over 
the  graves,  not  of  individuals  only,  but  of  whole  villages,  out  of  which 
every  spark  of  life  must  have  been  crushed  in  a  single  second,  and  of 
which  no  trace  will  ever  be  seen  by  any  human  eye,  made  the  whole 
thing  more  terrible  than  interesting.  W.  K.  Burton. 

- 4- - - 

jforagn  ffotes  anlf  iHetos. 

Improved  Retouching  Desk — Silhouette  Portraits — Firejlies  as  a  Light 
to  Photograph  by. 

La  Nature  describes  an  improved  retouching  desk  with  a  revolving 
carrier  which  seems  to  the  present  writer,  who  has  had  some  expe¬ 
rience  in  retouching,  to  really  supply  a  felt  want.  In  essentials  the 
desk  is  an  ordinary  retouching  desk  with  a  sloping  sheet  of  ground- 
glass  for  the  negative  to  be  laid  upon.  The  negative  is,  however, 
not  laid  directly  upon  this  ground-glass,  but  is  fitted  into  a  frame 
which  in  turn  fits  into  the  middle  of  a  circular  piece  of  wood  or 
metal.  This  circle  fits  loosely  enough  to  allow  of  movement  into  a 
circular  space  cut  in  the  wooden  or  metal  cover  placed  in  front  of 
the  ground-glass.  The  object  of  the  circular  carrier  is  to  allow  the 
negative  to  be  turned  a  little  to  one  side  or  to  the  other,  as  may  be 
most  convenient  for  the  retoucher,  without  there  being  any  danger 
of  it  slipping  down,  such  as  occurs  when  it  is  tilted  upon  one  corner. 
As  negatives  of  different  sizes  have,  of  course,  all  to  be  retouched  at 
the  same  desk,  the  circle  has  carriers  adapted  to  all  sizes  of  negatives 
fitted  into  it. 


Silhouette  portraits  are  all  the  fashion  just  now  in  the  United 
States,  the  Archiv  tells  us.  The  requisites  are  two  black  screens 
(covered  with  black  cotton  or  anything  black  that  comes  handy),  a 
white  background,  and  some  yards  of  black  calico.  Set  up  the  two 
black  screens  or  backgrounds  almost  parallel  to  each  other,  and  such 
a  distance  apart  as  will  allow  the  sitter  to  be -placed  between  them. 
Throw  the  loose  black  calico  over  the  top  of  them  so  as  to  form  the 
roof  of  a  sort  of  tunnel,  and  close  the  further  end  of  the  tunnel  with 
the  white  background,  tilting  it  a  little  backwards  so  that  it  may 
reflect  as  much  light  as  possible  into  the  camera,  which  is  placed  at 
the  open  end  of  the  tunnel.  Focus  the  profile  of  the  person  to  be 
taken,  and  use  the  smallest  stop  in  order  to  get  as  sharp  an  outline 
as  possible.  Should  too  much  light  enter  the  tunnel  from  the  side  at 
which  the  camera  is  placed,  it  may  be  cut  off  by  strips  of  black 
calico.  A  little  light  gives  slight  details,  and  is  by  no  means 
harmful. 


The  same  paper  gives  an  account  of  a  portrait  of  a  lady  said  to  have 
been  taken  by  the  light  furnished  by  American  fireflies.  In 
Mexico  they  are  found  about  four  centimetres  long.  The  general 
colour  is  dark  brown,  and  the  sources  of  the  light  are  two  small 
spots  on  either  side  of  the  thorax.  For  the  experiment  a  gelatine 
plate  of  great  sensitiveness  (24°  Warnerke)  was  used,  and  the  firefly 
was  held  in  the  fingers  of  the  operator  at  a  distance  of  twenty-six 
millimetres  from  the  negative,  so  that  the  rays  fell  perpendicularly 
upon  the  latter.  The  exposure  was  thirty  seconds. 


© ut  3Btritnrial 

Palmyra  Photographed. 

By  Horace  W.  Gridley. 

The  camera  of  Mr.  Horace  W.  Gridley  has  made  us  acquainted  for 
the  first  time  with  the  ancient  glories  of  Palmyra — the  Tadmor  of  the 
Bible,  the  “city  in  the  desert”  founded  by  Solomon  for  his  are  the 
first  photographs  of  that  ill-fated  city  which  have  ever  been  brought 
under  European  notice. 


A  few  words  concerning  this  remarkable  place  previous  to  spea 
of  the  photographs. 

Palmyra,  Tadmor,  or  Tlieud-.-mor,  indilb-p-ntly  known  by  all  th--~ 
names,  which  bear  the  same  signification  and  ha\  |  .  the 

abundance  of  palm-trees  around  its  site,  is  situated  on  an 
the  Syrian  desert  to  the  ea-t  of  Raina-cu fr  an  which 
distant  by  any  route,  it  is  half-way  between  the  Euphrates  and  tie- 
borders  of  Syria.  It  was  at  the  zenith  of  its  glory  in  i 
Aurelian  became  Emperor  of  Rom  . 

Palmyra  is  said  to  have  been  not  inferior  in  wealth,  cultii 
splendour,  and  beauty.  Just  previously  Odenatus,  king  of  Palmyra, 
had  rescued  Valerian  from  the  Persians,  by  whom  he  hud  been 
captured,  for  which  and  other  services  he  received  from  Gallien  is  th 
title  of  Augustus.  Dying  in  2<5G,  Zenobia,  hi 

Renowned  for  beauty,  learning,  philosophy,  military 
personal  prowess,  she  determined  upon  becoming  an  inde] 
sovereign  of  the  Eastern  world;  but  the  R nn-m  Empor  >r,  w h  > 
not  brook  a  rival  power  that  was  superior  in  some  r  -p  ct~,  mirt-L  1 
to  Syria  with  an  immense  force.  Zenobia,  at  the  head  f  h  r  army, 
had  two  engagements— one  at  Antioch,  the  other  at  Emesa— with 
Aurelian,  who  led  the  Roman  forces  iu  person.  The  result  was  d  -- 
astrous  to  the  Palmyrenes,  who  retreated  to  th  ir  well-fortitu  d  city, 
where  they  endured  a  siege  by  the  Ron. an-. 

Eventually,  Zenobia  was  taken  prisoner  and  writ  to  R  .  , 

laden  with  jewels  and  fettered  with  golden  shackle',  she,  t _rra  ■  th-- 
victor’s  triumph,  was  led  by  a  golden  chain  through  the  treel 
Rome  in  front  of  Aurelian’s  chariot,  all  Rome  crowding  t 
famous  Arabian  Queen.  Aurelian  evidently  f'-lt  he  had  d  me  a  in-  an 
thing  in  thus  exulting  over  an  honourable  fallen  foe,  who  ha-1  pre¬ 
viously  rendered  inestimable  service' t )  the  state,  and  • 
atone  by  giving  her  his  own  magnificent  villa  at  Tivoli,  in  wh 
spend  the  remainder  of  her  days,  and  lie  soon  afterwards  marrii 
daughter  Livia. 

The  city  of  Palmyra  was  destroyed  in  this  wise:  When  Z 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  and  all  the  spoilf — statuarj 
other  works  of  art— sent  to  Rome,  Aurelian  depart-  d,  Ravin,  th 
city  in  charge  of  a  garrison,  who  to  a  man  were  soon  aft 
destroyed  by  the  inhabitants.  This  s  >  enraged  the  conqueror  that  he 
turned  back,  massacred  the  citizens  to  the  number,  it  i>  -aid,  f 
300,000,  and  set  fire  to  the  city.  He  endeavour*  1  to  « iv  •  •  «  -m  f 

the  principal  buildings  and  temples,  including  the  remple  of  the  Sun, 
but  without  avail.  He  afterwards  rebuilt  this  temple,  and  tried  t  - 
restore  the  city,  but  it  never  recovered,  and  gradually  fell  intodesola- 
tion,  even  to  the  extent  of  becoming  forgotteD,  until,  in 
of  a  great  city  in  the  interior  reached  the  -  1  - 

merchants  of  Aleppo  who  organized  an  exploring  expeditii 
failed  to  reach  Palmyra  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the  B 
A  second  expedition  in  1691  was  more  successful,  an  1  from  th  m  v  is 
received  the  first  accounts  of  this  wonderful  city  in  the  desert. 

To  penetrate  into  this  d.-'-rt  with  a  camera  were  a  bold  attempt, 
and  yet  Mr.  Gridley  achieved  it.  Making  -  th  Rhewfit 

Pasha,  the  commander  of  the  Sultan’s  fore  s  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  a  special  firman  was  obtained,  and  as  a  r  suit  Mr.  Qnd  y 
started  from  Damascus  for  the  interior  with  an  armed  return e  ol 

Khuxdish  soldiers,  muleteers,  camels,  tents, 

_ camera  with  sixteen  dozen  of  10x8  dry  plates  1  It.  is 

photographing  in  these  regions  is  no  joke,  when  it  is  considered  that 
any  effort  of  this  sort,  even  in  the  cities  under  Turkish 
garded  with  suspicion,  which  nothing  can  overcome  save 
powerful  governmental  influence  and  a  copious  outpouring  of  bakJuhid 
It  is  also  evident  that  the  restraint  exercised  by  the  armed  soldu  re  is 
of  a  moral  rather  than  a  physical  nature  when  it  is  c  naideredtl 
the  tribal  natives  of  the  desert  around  Palmyra  are  s  -  powerful  and 
numerous  that  they  can  send  into  the  field  an  armed  force  of  «  , 
camel-riders  and  10,000  horsemen,  all  of  whom  prefer  host 


the  olive  branch.  .  „  .  .  .  „  , 

This  difficulty  of  photographing  in  Syria  does  not  equalh  apph 

everywhere,  more  especially  in  the  countries  adjoinii  g  t  -  roast ; 
hut  within  the  past  two  years  the  line  has  been  much  more  strict  y 
drawn  than  heretofore-so  much  so  that  open  photogrephil 
such  public  places  as  Jerusalem  or  the  countries  adjacent  cannot 
be  carried  on  unless  bv  special  firman.  But  to  return  to  lalmyra. 
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The  photographs  show  the  former  grandeur  of  the  city.  For  instance, 
The  Colonnade,  which  every  one  at  first  sight  imagines  to  be  an  aque¬ 
duct,  forgetting  that  aqueducts  are  not  usually  supported  on  elaborate 
Corinthian  columns,  originally  comprised  four  rows  of  columns, 
forming  a  central  and  two  side  avenues,  which  extended  through  the 
city  for  a  distance  of  4000  feet.  Each  pillar  had  on  its  inner  side  a 
bracket  for  a  statue.  Originally  1500  of  these  columns,  the  number 
lias  now  dwindled  down  to  150,  each  being  fifty-seven  feet  in  height. 
In  Gridley’s  pictures  the  brackets  are  most  plainly  apparent ;  painfully 
so,  when  it  is  remembered  that  all  those  fine  statues  supported  by 
them  were  carried  away  to  Rome  by  Aurelian  to  the  extent  of  many 
shiploads,  these  being  now  found  in  the  collections  of  various  nations 
and  of  the  virtuosi  everywhere.  Of  this  colonnade  there  are  several 
views.  Probably  the  finest  is  one  in  which  a  monolith  of  red  Egyptian 
granite  thirty  feet  high  is  seen  standing  in  near  proximity  to  a  square 
column,  both  having  Corinthian  capitals.  A  prostrate  monolith 
matching  that  still  standing  forms  a  prominent  object  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  How  such  monoliths  were  conveyed  to  this  locality  from 
such  a  distance,  and  how  erected  when  conveyed,  must  be  left  to  the 
imagination. 

The  Temple  of  the  Sun.  This  was,  par  excellence ,  the  most  famous 
of  all  the  famous  buildings  in  Palmyra.  It  stands  in  a  square,  740 
feet  on  each  side.  The  external  wall  has  a  projecting  base,  and  over 
it  a  range  of  pilasters  supporting  a  plain  frieze  and  cornice,  the  height 
of  the  whole  being  seventy  feet.  Lucius  Piso,  according  to  Ware’s 
Letters  from  Palmyra,  says  of  this  temple  : — “  There  was  a  central 
point  which  chiefly  fixed  my  attention,  where  the  vast  Temple  of  the 
Sun  stretched  upwards  its  thousand  columns  of  polished  marble  to  the 
heavens,  in  its  matchless  beauty  casting  into  shade  every  oilier  work 
of  art  of  which  the  world  can  boast.  I  have  stood  before  the  Parthenon 
and  have  almost  worshipped  that  divine  achievement  of  the  immortal 
Phidias ;  but  it  is  a  toy  by  the  side  of  this  Eastern  capital.  I  have 
been  at  Milan,  at  Ephesus,  at  Alexandria,  and  at  Antioch,  but  in 
neither  of  these  renowned  cities  have  I  beheld  anything  that  I  can 
allow  to  approach  in  united  extent,  grandeur,  and  most  consummate 
beauty,  this  almost  more  than  work  of  man.”  The  interior  grandeur 
of  this  temple  must  have  been  almost  astounding.  Porter  says  : — “  A 
double  colonnade  encircled  the  interior  with  the  exception  of  the 
western  side,  where  there  was  but  one  range ;  each  pillar  had  a  bracket 
for  a  statue.  Near  the  centre  of  the  court  stands  the  temple  itself, 
on  a  raised  platform.  A  single  row  of  Corinthian  columns,  sixty-four 
feet,  high,  with  bronze  capitals,  encompassed  the  shrine,  and  sup¬ 
ported  a  cornice  ornamented  with  fruits  and  flowers.” 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  unfortunate  that  one  is,  in  these  modern 
times,  compelled  largely  to  guess  at  the  identity  of  this,  that,  and  the 
other  temple  or  prominent  building.  But  there  is  more  than'sufficient 
in  Mr.  Gridley’s  charming  photographs  to  bear  out  what  we  read  of 
in  ancient  history  concerning  the  magnificence  of  architecture  in  past 
times. 

Photographically  these  pictures  are  marvels,  because  in  a  locality 
where  the  sun’s  rays  are  fiercely  overpowering,  Mr.  Gridley  has 
managed  to  get  out  not  only  sharp  details  but  soft  shadows.  Con¬ 
versing  with  this  accomplished  artist  relative  to  this,  he  informs  us 
that  he  had  to  wait  for  hours,  sometimes  for  days,  ere  the  light  was 
such  as  to  illuminate  any  special  building  with  just  the  desired  degree 
of  force  wanted.  The  plates  he  used  were  what  some  would  consider 
slow,  but  he  knew  just  what  would  be  required,  and  insisted  upon 
having  it  when  giving  orders  to  the  manufacturer.  How  well  this 
was  done  the  negatives  themselves  prove.  We  have  seen  them. 

These  Palmyra  photographs  will  undoubtedly  form  [the  leading- 
attraction  in  the  forthcoming  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Great  Britain. 

- + - - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR^PATENTS. 

No.  13,301. — “  An  Improved  Process  for  the  True  Reproduction  of  the  Colours 
of  Nature  in  a  Compound  Photographic  Print.”  H.  C.  Bond. — Dated  Septem¬ 
ber  14,  1888. 

No.  13,315. — “  Improvements  in  Photographic  Apparatus.”  Communicated 
by  J.  J.  L.  Guyard.  B.  Willcox.—  Dated  September  14,  1888. 

No.  13,438. — “Dissolving  Fan  and  Tinter  for  Optical  or  Magic  Lanterns.” 
T.  H.  Edmonds. — Dated  September  18,  1888. 


No.  13,521.—“  Improvements  in  or  connected  with  the  Production  of  Photo* 
graphic  Sensitised  Paper,  Woven  or  Tissue  Fabrics,  Gelatine  or  Collodion 
Films,  Glass,  Porcelain,  Metal,  Wood,  and  like  .Media,  for  use  in  the  Produc¬ 
tion  of  Copies  of  Photographs,  Pictures,  Drawings,  I  >.  dgns,  Writings,  and  the 
like,  by  the  Action  of  Light.”  II.  J.  Shawcross.—  Dated  SejUrmh, ,  pi, 

SPECIFICATION  PUBLISHED. 

1888. 

No.  7348.— “Magic  Lanterns.”  W.  C.  Hughes. — Price  Qd. 

- + - 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

October  2 . 

„  2 . 

2 

North  London  . 

Glossop  Dale . 

Myddelton  Hall.Upper.st.  .Islington 
Society’s  Rm8.,Norfolk-sq.,Ulossop 

2 

Sutton . 

Society’s  Rooms,  18,  High-street. 

2 

Sheffield . 

Masonic  llall,  Surrey-street. 

„  2 . 

Paisley  . 

Paisley  Museum. 

„  2 . 

Carlisle  and  County  . 

Society’s  Rni.,  Lowther-st.,  Carlisle 

„  2 . 

Notts  . 

Institute,  9,  Shakespeare-strect. 

Bolton  Club  . 

The  Studio,  Chancery. lane,  Bolton. 

„  3 . 

Coventry  and  Midland  . 

Provident  Dispensary,  Coventry. 
Mechanics’  Institute,  Hanley. 

„  3 . 

North  Staffordshire  . 

„  3 . 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Society  . 

Hall,  20,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 

„  3 . 

Photographic  Club . 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  k.o. 

,,  4 . 

Bolton  Photographic  Society  ... 

The  Baths,  Bridgman-strcet. 

„  4 . 

Leeds  . 

Philosophical  Hall,  Leeds. 

,,  4  . 

Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  ... 

Lamb's  Hotel,  Reform-st.,  Dundee. 

,,  4  . 

Glasgow  Photo.  Association . 

PhilosophicalSoc.Rms.,20/,Bath-st 

„  4 . 

London  and  Provincial . 

Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday  night,  September  20,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the 
above  Association,  held  at  the  Masons  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London,  Mr.  J.  ,J. 
Briginshaw  presided. 

Mr.  Briginshaw  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  Mr.  T.  E.  Fresh¬ 
water  a  member  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  exhibited  the  results  of  his  development  of  chloride  plates 
with  hydroquinone,  which  he  was  satisfied  was  good  for  the  purpose,  being 
cheaper  than  ferrous  oxalate  and  equally  efiicient.  Each  ounce  of  his  developer 
contained  two  grains  of  hydroquinone,  ten  grains  of  sulphite  of  soda,  ten  grams 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  potash,  or  ammonia,  and  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  bromide 
of  potassium.  The  prints  were  rather  deceiving,  as  they  were  more  dense  to 
the  eye  than  they  appeared  when  projected  upon  the  screen,  the  shadows  being 
more  transparent  than  they  looked.  Of  the  three  alkalies  he  liked  the  carbonate 
of  ammonia  best  for. the  purpose.  He  made  his  exposures  to  daylight  from 
four  p.m.  to  half-past  six  p.m.,  and  they  varied  in  time  from  fifteen  seconds  to 
five  minutes  as  the  light  declined  ;  he  developed  by  bright  gaslight,  and  with 
eight  ounces  of  solution  produced  six  dozen  lantern  slides.  The  slides  so  made 
would  not  bear  reducing  with  percliloride  of  iron,  which  changed  and  took  out 
most  of  the  colour. 

The  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  had  tried  some  of  Mr.  Cowan’s 
slides  in  the  lantern,  and  found  that  they  were  then  less  dense  than  they  other¬ 
wise  appeared  to  be. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwicli  exhibited  a  ball  shutter  which  he  had  invented,  and 
which  had  no  to-and-fro  motion  ;  a  ball  inside  the  lens  tube  was  turned  half 
way  round  by  means  of  a  spring  ;  the  ball  had  a  peculiarly  shaped  orifice  to 
make  the  exposure. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  said  that  the  Kodak  shutter  was  something  like  it,  but  had 
a  cylinder  instead  of  a  ball. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  thought  that  Mr.  Prestwich’s  shutter  occupied  less 
space  than  any  other,  it  being  almost  entirely  within  the  lens  tube,  which,  for 
certain  purposes,  had  its  advantages. 

Mr.  Nesbjt  had  been  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Gotz’s  shutter;  with  it  no  lens 
cap  was  necessary,  and  this  was  a  useful  feature  in  a  shutter. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  that  it  would  bear  much  working  before  getting  out  of 
order. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  had  found  no  shutter  better  than  Kershaw’s. 

Mr.  Nesbit  remarked  that  time  exposures  could  not  be  made  with  it. 

The  Chairman  said  that  with  the  Optimus  plunge  shutter  no  cap  to  the  lens 
was  necessary. 

Mr.  Cooke  stated  that  although  Watson’s  snap  shutter  had  been  much  con¬ 
demned  he  had  used  it  for  some  years  without  failure. 

Mr.  Haddon  remarked  that  much  depended  upon  the  solidity  and  firmness 
of  the  cameras,  as  to  whether  they  were  shaken  or  not  by  the  action  of  shutters. 

Mr.  William  England  did  not  know  that  he  had  seen  anything  better  than 
the  shutter  rotating  between  the  lenses,  as  made  by  Mr.  Shew ;  the  speed  is 
altered  by  a  spring,  and  it  gives  no  vibration,  but  a  separate  shutter  is  necessary 
for  each  lens. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  had  used  Sands  &  Hunter’s  shutter  for  his  instantaneous  views 
of  London  streets,  and  had  never  had  occasion  to  find  fault  therewith. 

Mr.  Collings  had  found  in  his  business  that  the  greatest  public  demand  was 
for  drop  shutters. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  that  the  proper  place  for  a  view  finder  was  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  a  camera,  and  not  on  the  top ;  it  was  more  out  of  the  way 
there. 

Mr.  Nesbit  remarked  that  it  should  also  fold  back  on  the  camera. 

Mr.  Haddon  did  not  like  view  finders  when  the  eye  had  to  be  kept  on  them 
from  a  particular  position  ;  a  miniature  camera  was  the  best  with  its  ground- 
glass  recessed  about  two  inches,  so  that  the  image  on  the  ground-glass  could  be 
seen  without  a  focussing  cloth  and  on  a  sunshiny  day. 
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A  question  in  the  box  asked  for  a  formula  for  making  carbon  tissue. 

Mr.  Cowan  replied  that  one  could  be  found  in  any  manual  on  the  subject. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  Dr.  Liesegang  gave  one  in  which  the  pigmented 
gelatine  was  spread  upon  glass,  the  paper  afterwards  applied,  and  the  whole 
allowed  to  dry.  The  evil  he  (the  speaker)  had  found  in  this  method  was  that 
afterwards  the  film  would  not  strip  entirely  off  the  glass,  as  it  ought  to. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  that  it  would  come  off  if  the  plate  were  first  properly 
treated  with  talc  powder. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Lemon,  of  Winchester,  exhibited  a  painted  enlargement. 

Several  members  said  that  the  enlargement  being  covered  with  paint  they 
could  express  no  opinion  as  to  its  merits. 

Mr.  Haddon  remarked  that  in  a  previous  number  of  the  Journal  a  solution 
of  phosphorus  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  was  said  to  be  very  dangerous.  True  it 
would  spontaneously  catch  fire  as  the  solvent  evaporated,  but  in  burning  it 
generated  so  much  phosphoric  acid  that  it  would  not  set  fire  to  paper  on  which 
it  might  be  burning,  but  it  ivould  do  so  if  resin  had  previously  been  added. 
Phosphorus  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  was  speculated  to  be  the  old  Greek  lire 
used  by  the  ancients  in  warfare. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  evening  for  the  exhibition  of  Convention 
pictures  was  October  4. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY, 

An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  September  18,— Mr.  J.  Traill 
Taylor,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  President  passed  round  some  remarkably  good  portraits  sent  t )  him  by 
Mr.  McCollin,  of  Philadelphia.  They  were  taken  by  the  light  of  a  magnesium 
compound  of  his  own  preparation,  which  he  had  named  “  Blitz-pulver.  ” 

Mr.  L.  Medland  showed  a  number  of  amusing  instantaneous  pictures  taken 
at  Barnet  Fair  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  J.  Carpenter  showed  some  prints  on  Pizzighelli  paper,  with  which  he 
expressed  himself  much  pleased.  Although  the  prints  shown  were  the  results 
of  a  first  trial  of  the  process  they  were  quite  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Fox  exhibited  a  number  of  very  successful  instantaneous  views  taken  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Brighton. 

Mr.  John  Jackson  showed  and  explained  the  Kodak  camera,  and  passed 
round  a  number  of  enlargements  which  abundantly  testified  to  the  practical 
value  of  the  apparatus. 

The  President  opened  the  discussion  on  Mounting  and  Finishing  Prints 
by  remarking  that  a  good  mountant  was  the  first  desideratum.  The  mountant 
most  generally  used  was  starch,  which,  when  properly  made  and  used  fresh, 
left  little  to  be  desired  ;  many  of  the  larger  firms,  however,  and  professional 
mounters  preferred  glue,  to  which  a  little  sugar  was  sometimes  added.  After 
mounting  a  waxy  compound  known  as  “ encaustic  paste”  was  rubbed  over  the 
print,  and  if  carefully  done  much  enhanced  the  appearance  of  the  work.  This 
finish  was  introduced  by  the  late  M.  Adam  Salomon,  who  used  a  very  complex 
mixture  for  the  purpose.  Ordinary  white  wax  dissolved  in  turpentine“and 
applied  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool  answered  perfectly  and  was  the  encaustic 
paste  in  general  use.  When  it  was  desirable  to  mount  prints  on  paper  or  very 
thin  card  there  was  a  marked  inclination  to  cockle  and  twist  the  mount ;  to 
obviate  this  a  mountant  containing  little  or  no  water  should  be  used  ;  india- 
rubber  dissolved  in  benzole,  or  gelatine  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  water 
diluted  till  sufficiently  thin  for  use  with  alcohol  answered  well.  What  was 
known  as  the  dry  process  of  mounting  was  also  useful  and  entirely  avoided 
curling  of  the  mounts.  The  wet  print  was  starched  on  the  back  as  usual  and 
allowed  to  dry ;  when  the  print  was  dry  a  mount  was  taken  and  damped  with 
a  sponge,  the  print  adjusted  upon  it,  and  the  whole  immediately  passed 
through  a  rolling  press,  the  print  thus  being  firmly  attached  to  the  mount 
before  either  have  had  time  to  expand.  The  credit  for  introducing  this  method 
was  due  to  M.  Disderi.  Where  a  very  high  finish  was  desired  recourse  must 
be  had  to  enamelling.  To  effect  this,  a  collodion  containing  six  grains  of 
pyroxyline  to  the  ounce  was  poured  on  to  a  glass  plate,  as  for  the  negative 
process,  the  prints  to  be  glazed  were  then  immersed  in  a  warm  gelatine  solution 
and  immediately  squeegeed  down  on  to  the  collodion  film  ;  when  dry  a  pen¬ 
knife  was  inserted  under  one  corner  and  the  print  stripped  off.  The  surface 
thus  obtained  was  equal  to  that  of  the  glass  plate  used,  all  scratches  and  other 
inequalities  being  faithfully  reproduced  in  a  reversed  form. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  said  that  the  indiarubber  solution  sold  for  mounting  was  a 
delusion  and  a  snare.  The  prints  mounted  easily,  and  for  a  time  appeared 
entirely  satisfactory,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  or  even  weeks,  they 
could  be  stripped  off  with  the  greatest  of  ease,  the  indiarubber  having  entirely 
decomposed.  He  much  preferred  the  solution  of  gelatine  in  alcohol.  A  writer 
in  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  recommended  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  shellac  in  alcohol  for  mounting.  It  would  be  interesting  to  try 
this,  though  he  feared  the  manipulations  would  be  somewhat  difficult. 

Mr.  E.  Clifton  described  various  methods  he  used  for  facilitating  the 
trimming  of  prints,  and  deprecated  the  system  of  cutting  prints  to  standard 
sizes  irrespective  of  subject.  He  had  found  the  American  trimmer  useful  for 
cutting  wet  prints.  _  ... 

Mr.  Jackson  said  that  wet  prints  could  be  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  if  done 
quickly. 

Mr.  Bishop  had  failed  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  with  the  dry  mounting 
process.  He  found  that  portions  of  the  moistened  mount  adhered  to  the  roller 
of  the  press.  He  now  starched  the  wet  prints  as  for  “dry”  mounting,  and  re- 
starched  them,  and  mounted  quickly  before  the  print  had  time  to  expand. 
Mr.  Bishop  passed  round  some  prints  mounted  in  this  manner,  and  they  were 
quite  fiat.  He  said  that  prints  mounted  in  this  way  were  free  irom  the  dis¬ 
tortion  caused  by  the  unequal  expansion  of  the  paper.  In  continuation  of  Ins 
remarks  on  optical  contact  mounting,  he  said  that  good  results  could  be 
obtained  if  the  glass  and  print  were  both  warmed  and  a  pool  of  gelatine  solu¬ 
tion  (fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce)  poured  on  the  centre  oi  the  plate,  the  print 
was  then  squeegeed  down  in  the  usual  way.  This  plan  obviated  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  large  quantity  of  gelatine  when  only  a  few  prints  were  to  be  mounted. 

Mr.  Medland  said  that  he  found  a  small  proportion  of  sugar  to  increase  the 
adhesiveness  of  starch  paste.  Fish  glue  was  useful  for  fastening  down  edge* 
which  had  curled  up  after  drying. 


Mr.  J.  Oakley  .-aid  that  he  bad  found  the  ame  objection  to  "dn 
mounting  that  Mr.  Bishop  had;  it  spoiled  the  mounts.  He  now  ,  '-<1  gelat 
and  alcohol. 

Mr.  Mackie  described  a  handy*method  of  centering  print  on  m 
a  wide  margin.  A  poilt  mount  'J  the  size 

rather  larger  than  the  print  cut  in  it ;  the  print  having  been  pasted,  Um 
out  mount  was  laid  over  it  and  the  , 
picture  was  then  laid  down  so  that  the  edges  registered  with  t  e 
when  the  print  attached  itself  and  wa  ready 
Mr.  Bishop  said  that  he  found  an  old  razor  the  1  •  tinsti  ;  ent  for 
prints. 

Mr.  Mackie  said  that  clock  spring  made  ex  elh  it  joint  ittn  ;•  hum  I-, 
was  ground  to  an  edge  diagonally  and  fixed  in  a  wooden  or  tr.: h  u  ;!• 

It  was  announced  that  at  the  nexl  meeting,  on  October  j.  Mr.  H.  M  Si  I 
late  Hon.  Secretary,  would  give  a  demonstration  of  Enlarging,  .  .  .  n  I . 
use  a  very  large  and  perfect  apparatus. 


COVENTRY  AND  MIDLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  special  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Septembei  19  Hr, 
President  Andrews  in  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  large  itb  ndan  e  of  men 
Messrs.  A.  Carter  and  W.  Welford  were  elected  membi  i 
The  revision  of  certain  of  the  rules  relating  to  the  date  of  ■"*»"■*  meet 
was  then  proceeded  with.  It  was  explained  that  under  the  old  roll  -  thi  annual 
meeting  took  place  after  the  photograph  i<-  annual*  had  ^<>u>  to  j-r< 
sequently,  they  did  not  contain  a  correct  liff  of  oflh  •  r-,  A- ..  ml  it  a  -  .  > 

monsly  decided  to  hold  the  annual  meeting  in  November  instead  ofDi 
as  heretofore. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  business  a  discussion  took  pi  relative 

merits  of  different  developers  and  the  different  method-  "1  apply  ■  •  th<  m. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  indoor  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on  Thursday.  September  1  . 
1888,  at  their  Rooms,  36,  George-street, — Mr.  Abel  Heywood, 
dent,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  previous  meeting  read  and  passed, 

The  Chairman  gave  notice  that  at  the  next  meeting  (the  annual  m- 
would  propose  some  slight  alterations  in  the  wording  <4  tin*  K  b  -. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  gave  notice  for  alteration  of  Roles  IX.  and  X.,  and 
Mr.  J.  Schofield  gave  notice  lor  alteration  of  Rule  IV. 

The  next  business  was  a  discussion  on  The  DevelojnnaU  </(/•  '  •/; 

Plates. 


The  Hon.  Secretary  (W.  I.  Chadwick),  who  opt  nedthedi-  a -ion,  •  b  r«~l 
so  much  could  be  said  on  this  subject  as  would  fill  a  volume.  He  would  prefer 
rather  to  address  himself  to  the  younger  members,  for  the  old'  r  1  .■!  C  ■  ' 
own  particular  pet  ideas  on  the  subject  of  development,  an 
were  successful  aud  satisfied  his  advice  wa.—  '•  But  I 

many  beginners  who  had  not  yet  got  into  the  right  groove,  and  w.  .  t L«  i •  - 
fore,  not  succeeding  so  well  as  they  would  wish  :  often  cn  ■  j:  tin-  .  •  •  • 

they  too  frequently  changed  their  method  of  working.  Ii 
used  good  plates  (not  always  the  cheapest),  and  develop! d  w ith  ]  j i 
and  ammonia;  he  did  not  find  any  advantage  in  potash,  Boda,  or 
soda  ;  he  believed  in  fairly  quick  developments  where  the  pi  it< 
exposed,  and  an  hour  was  quite  enough  time  for  him  U>  devi  1 
scopic  negatives;  but  what  might  be  ‘  ‘  correct  exposures "  i  ethod  of 

working  might  be  all  wrong  for  somebody  else’s  method,  and  the  term  “  normal 
developer”  was,  he  thought,  very  misleading  sometimes  to  bog  '  what 

was  a  normal  developer  for  one  person,  with  his  ideas  ■  t  light  not 

be  so  for  another.  A  developer  which  would  be  most  suitable  for  on< 

plates  would  not  always  do  for  another  brand,  therefore  h . uld  i 

press  too  strongly  upon  the  tyro  the  advantages  to  be  del 
a  good  j^late  and  adhering  to  it,  and  the  same  advi 

developer.  With  the  plates  he  generally  used  and  the  ~1Vfn 

he  found  it  most  convenient  to  make  up  the  in  three  separate 

solutions  as  follows: — 1‘yrogallie  acid,  -ix  grains  to  one  oun  •  ol 
(this  may  first  of  all  be  made  up  in  a  concentrated 
drops  of  nitric  acid  added).  Bromide  potassium  or 

which),  six  grains  to  one  ounce  of  water.  Ammonia  i  ssi".  twelve  minims 
to  one  ounce  of  water.  When  developing,  say,  a  half-plate,  he  would  take  •  •  ■ 
ounce  of  the  pyro  solution,  one  ounce  of  the  bromide 
half  an  ounce  to  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  ammonia  sol 
adding  more  ammonia  solution  if  required  ;  but  a  developing  solution  CM 
be  given  as  absolute,  lor  these  quantities  were  not  strictly  adhered  to  .  f..r 
instance,  if  the  negative  had  been  taken  in  a  dull  flat  light,  and  he  wished  to 
increase  contrast,  more  bromide  and  less  ammonia  would  be  used  :  r,n  the  other 
hand,  if  the  subject  was  one  of  great  contrast  and  i  retire  was  '1 

little  bromide  and  more  ammonia  would  be  ns,  J.  and  probably  the  pyrogaUic 
solution  would  be  diluted.  Of  course  tlu*  exposure  must  lx*  made  in  • 
ance  with  these  changes,  and  by  adhering  to  the  one-plate  style  of  develoj-v 
and  method  of  working,  one  has  a  better  chance  to  become  familiar  with  their 


action.  .  , 

Mi\  S.  D.  McKellen  objected  to  pyro  and  ammonia,  it  --‘■u  a 

he  objected  to  the  alum  and  acid  bath,  because  it  n  lui  edt  ■ 
in  negatives  thin  to  begin  with  could  not  be  afforded.  _ 

Mr.  Chadwick  said  when  a  negative  develops  up  thin, 
the  slight  diseolourations,  for  it  was  an  advantage,  and  would,  in  many 
priiit  better.  „  ,  .  ,  .  . , 

Mr.  W.  G.  Coots  had  used  sulpho-pyrogallol  with  much  suooeas,  andh 
round  a  few  very  beautiful-looking  negatives  devel 

Mr.  Wood  had  tried  sulpho-pyrogallol  many  times,  also  the  potash  an 
developer;  lie  had,  however,  gone  back  to  ammonia  with  much  satisfe 
The  negatives  developed  with  potash  or  soda  might  look  clear  and  pret. 
they  did  not  print  better  for  their  fine  look  . 

Mr.  Schofield  had  (upon  his  recent  holiday  tour)  exposed  a  nuns 
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llforcl  plates,  with  other  brands.  Upon  the  application  of  his  normal  de¬ 
veloper  the  Ilfords  instantly  turned  black  or  very  dark  coloured,  whilst  the 
other  brands,  exposed  under  similar  conditions,  developed  up  all  right ;  he 
then  soaked  the  remaining  Ilford  plates  in  ale,  and  even  substituted  ale  for  the 
water  in  making  up  his  developing  solutions — then  he  developed  successfully. 

Mr.  Abel  Heywood  had  had  very  similar  experience  with  Ilford  plates,  but 
by  a  strong  dose  of  citrite  of  ammonia  he  saved  his  plates. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  considered  that  all  Mr.  Schofield  and  Mr.  Heywood 
had  stated  went  to  prove  they  had  over  exposed  their  Ilford  plates,  and  that 
they  were  more  rapid  than  the  other  plates  they  were  using  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  T.  Chilton  had  been  accustomed  to  use  very  slow  plates  which  he  made 
himself,  but  during  the  present  year  he  took  Ilford  plates  on  his  holiday  tour  ; 
these  he  over  exposed,  and  by  using  plenty  of  citrite  soda  saved  them  ;  he  con¬ 
sidered  that  Ilford  plates  Avere  much  more  rapid  than  many  people  thought. 

Mr.  McKellen  preferred  to  keep  his  pyro  dry  until  a  minute  before  using  it. 
He  liked  hydroquinone  better  than  pyrogallic  acid,  and  had  kept  a  plate  under 
it  for  over  three  hours  Avithout  fogging. 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  Hyde,  had  used  hydroquinone  and  found  it  to  produce  a 
bronzing  of  the  film  ;  the  plates  he  used  were  good  and  quite  fresh.  Others 
from  the  same  box  developed  by  pyrogallic  splendidly. 

Mr.  Whitefield  preferred  hydroquinone  to  pyro,  notwithstanding  it  was 
much  sloAver  in  action  than  pyro. 

Mr.  Wood,  replying  to  a  question,  said  hydroquinone  Avas  dearer  per  ounce 
than  pyrogallic  acid,  but  it  would  be  found  to  be  cheaper  in  the  end  because 
life  Avas  too  short  to  use  much  of  it. 

The  discussion  turned  to  the  washing  of  negatives  and  prints. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  washed  negatives  in  a  zinc  grooved  box,  and  for  what  feAV 
paper  prints  he  did,  the  washing  arrangement  made  by  Osborn,  of  Birmingham, 
and  sold  for  3s.,  answered  his  purpose.  Both  negatives  and  prints  Avere 
allowed  to  wash  all  night. 

Mr.  McKellen  described  a  print-washing  tank  made  by  Mr.  J.  Leigh. 

Mr.  Blakely  said  he  had  had  a  similar  apparatus  in  Avork  for  over  fifteen 
years.  He  preferred  a  syphon  to  empty  it,  which  Mr.  McKellen  objected  to. 

Mr.  McKellen  advocated  Pizzighelli’s  platinotype  paper.  He  had  produced 
more  brilliant  prints  by  it  than  he  could  from  the  same  negatives  Avith  either 
ordinary  platinotype,  albumenised  silver  paper,  or  bromide  paper.  He  used 
the  paper  quite  dryr,  and  developed  or  cleaned  by  a  ten  per  cent,  hydrochloric 
acid  solution. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  had  tried  it,  and  Avas  not  so  infatuated  with  it.  He 
considered  it  vastly  inferior  to  ordinary  platinotype,  and  not  to  be  compared 
to  albumenised  silver  paper  for  vigour  and  brilliancy. 

Mr.  Whitham,  of  Rochdale,  thought  so  strong  an  acid  solution  as  Mr. 
McKellen  had  stated  would  have  destroyed  the  image  altogether. 

Mr.  C.  Tomlinson  had  never  used  so  strong  an  acid  solution  as  ten  per  cent., 
but  found  one  of  acid  to  seventy  of  water  enough  to  clear  prints  from  dense 
negatives ;  but  for  prints  from  thin,  weak  negatives,  he  preferred  a  stronger 
solution.  But  this  must  be  used  with  care,  or  the  strong  acid  solution  Avoulcl 
affect  the  blacks,  i.e.,  take  the  colour  out  of  them. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  a  frame  of  beautiful  photographs,  sent  for 
inspection  by  Mr.  C.  Brennan,  a  member  of  this  Society,  Avho  had  not  been  a 
photographer  for  more  than  eighteen  months. 

These  Avere  very  much  admired,  and  a  member  stated  that  he  might  not  be 
able  to  do  better  in  eighteen  years. 

Messrs.  W.  J.  Cunliffe  and  A.  Beckett  Avere  elected  auditors. 

The  Treasurer  stated  that  thirty  subscriptions  were  still  in  arrears. 


WEST  SURREY  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  society  held  on  Monday,  September  24,  the  President, 
Mr.  J.  Gale,  read  a  paper  on  Landscape  and  Clouds.  Mr.  Winsford  occupied 
the  chair.  The  address  (Avhich  was  illustrated  by  reference  to  a  series  of  Mr. 
Gale’s  Avell-knoAvn  lantern  slides  shown  on  a  screen)  Avill  be  given  in  a  future 
number. 

The  actual  methods  of  registering  and  masking  out  used  by  the  lecturer  in 
printing-in  clouds  Avere  shoAvn  in  detail. 

In  the  discussion  Avhich  folloAved,  Mr.  Davison  held  that  truth  to  nature 
Avas  the  consideration  to  be  regarded  in  printing-in  clouds.  On  the  faithful¬ 
ness  with  Avhich  a  beautiful  effect  in  nature  was  reproduced  depended  the 
impression  it  produced  on  the  mind.  The  objection  Avhich  was  taken  to  all 
combination  printing  by  some  did  not  appear  to  him  so  absurd  or  so  untenable 
a  position  as  maintained  by  Mr.  Gale.  It  could  hardly  be  expected  that 
perfect  truth  and  coincidence  of  lighting  Avould  be  obtainable  Avlien  clouds  and 
landscapes  taken  under  different  circumstances  and  at  various  times  Avere 
combined.  Of  course,  the  same  contention  would  have  to  apply  to  paintings 
which  Avere  not  painted  throughout  in  front  of  the  scene  depicted,  but  Avere 
partly  invented  in  the  studio.  Mr.  Gale  was  no  doubt  correct  in  saying  that 
at  present  there  Avas  nothing  left  but  to  print  in  clouds  from  separate  negatives  ; 
for,  even  if  methods  Avere  used  to  obtain  the  sky  in  the  same  negative  as  the 
landscape,  it  Avas  by  no  means  certain  that  truth  of  tone  Avould  be  obtained. 
Orthochromatic  plates  might  and  ought  to  be  invaluable  here,  but  they  hardly 
seemed  to  be  trusted  yet.  Sensationalism  in  clouds  was  objectionable.  A 
strongly  marked  effect  Avas  often  introduced  where  only  blue  sky  had  been 
seen  in  the  landscape;  it  Avas  better  merely  to  sun  doAvn  the  print  to  the 
proper  tint  required  to  render  the  .sky  in  true  tone  with  the  rest  of  the  picture. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  different  methods  and  means  used  in  cloud 
printing  Avere  discussed,  sucli  as  Avaxed  paper  negatives,  the  use  of  films  as 
cloud  negatives,  the  use  of  special  sky  shutters  ;  special  printing  frames,  hand¬ 
made  clouds  on  back  of  negative,  either  stumped  on  varnish  or  on  tissue  paper 
Avith  lead  pencil,  or  dabbed  on  in  Indian  ink  cvith  finger  or  Avashleather. 

Leisk’s  patent  sky  shutter  and  some  ingenious  frames  adapted  to  facilitate 
correct  registering  in  cloud  printing  Avere  exhibited.  These  had  been  kindly 
lent  by  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.  Pictures  on  the  printing-out  platinum  paper 
Avere  shoAvn  by  Mr.  Faulkner,  and  enlargements  from  quarter-plate  negatives 
up  to  about  18  x  14  by  Mr.  Squire. 


©omjESpon&ence. 

&3F  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  loth  sides  of  the  paper. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — During  the  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society,  the  members 
of  the  Photographic  Club  will  be  very  pleased  to  see  any  gentlemen 
have  come  to  London  to  visit  it  at  their  Wednesday  evening  meetings. 
Short  papers  will  be  read  and  discussion  invited. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 
Anderton's  Hotel ,  Fleet-street,  Sept.  26.  E.  Dunmobe,  Hon.  Sec. 


IMPROVEMENTS  WANTED  AT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITIONS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  made  a  special  (and  very  tedious)  journey  from  Cambridge  to 
the  Crystal  Palace  to  see  the  last  Exhibition,  and  I  Avas  sadly  disappointed 
to  find  so  many  of  the  apparatus  cases  without  any  attendant.  It  is  not 
much  use  to  show  us  a  pile  of  closed  cameras  shut  up  in  a  glass  case. 
The  only  impression  one  gathers  is  that  they  must  be  very  costly — not 
for  use — and  unrivalled  in  French  polish.  I  hope  the  managers  this 
year  will  make  it  a  sine  qua  non  that  exhibitors  of  apparatus  shall  have 
an  attendant,  and,  if  it  is  not  asking  too  much,  one  Avho  is  able  to  explain 
the  uses  of  what  is  shown,  and  give  the  prices,  &c. 

One  or  two  attendants  at  the  last  show  knew  little  or  nothing  about 
some  of  the  things  in  their  charge. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Cambridge.  F.  C.  Lambert. 


PSYCHIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — S.  A.  Power  evidently  does  not  wish  to  go  too  deeply  into  the 
reasons  for  the  discrepancies  Avhich  mark  her  spirit  photographs,  for 
Avhen  asked  by  you,  sir,  if  she  was  rendered  transparent  in  order  that  a 
seemingly  distant  figure  could  impress  a  nearer  one,  she  answers,  in 
effect,  that  “  she  was  not  rendered  transparent,  but  Avas  solidly  real,  in 
full  possession  of  her  five  senses,”  and  yet  is  not  in  a  position  to  assert 
whether  the  ‘  ‘  spirit  ”  was  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  camera  than 
herself.  Again,  when  asked  to  account  for  opposite  illumination  of 
tAAro  figures  in  the  same  photograph,  she  calmly  answers  that  “  this  had 
escaped  her  notice,  and  proves  that  thinking  minds  ought  to  be  brought 
to  bear  on  this  subject.”  Surely  the  pertinent  questions  of  the  Editor 
prove  that  “  thinking  minds  ”  do  bear  on  the  subject,  and  from  the 
evasive  answers  given  most  of  your  readers  will  conclude  that  the  think¬ 
ing  minds  are  one  too  many  for  S.  A.  Power  and  her  theory.  Still,  I 
have  no  doubt  this  opposite  illumination  business  is  a  blunder  that  in 
future  will  be  avoided. 

Magnetism,  or  aura,  seems  to  be  a  great  factor  in  things  spiritualistic,  and 
(will  you  belieAreit,  Mr.  Editor?)  I  have  actually  seen  these  misguided  people 
walking  up  and  down,  with  their  hands  on  new  boards  Avhich  were  about 
to  be  made  into  tables,  &c. ,  for  the  dark  seance  room,  in  order,  as  they 
said,  that  these  articles  of  furniture  might  be  charged  with  the  mag¬ 
netism  from  their  bodies,  and  thus  assist  in  helping  their  investigations. 

S.  A.  Power  thinks  that  the  flashes  of  light  suddenly  seen  when  sitting 
in  the  dark  must  come  in  for  investigation,  as  to  this  cause  may  possibly 
be  attributed  the  double  illumination.  Perhaps  so ;  but  would  this  light 
illuminate  one  figure  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  ? 

Flashes  of  this  sort  were  seen  by  the  circle  I  referred  to  in  my  last, 
and  by  some  Avere  believed  to  be  “spirit  fights;”  but  the  “thinking 
minds”  amongst  the  party  strongly  suspected  that  the  tortoise  stove 
which  was  used  to  warm  the  room  was  at  fault,  and  on  looking  for 
a  moment  in  this  direction  a  small  crack  was  discovered,  through 
which  the  fight  escaped.  So  much  for  the  cause  of  the  “  spirit  lights.” 
Another  instance  to  show  that  “  thinking  minds  ”  are  at  work  on  this 
subject.  The  knockings  on  the  tables,  &c.,  were,  of  course,  attributed 
to  “  spirits,”  but  on  examination  underneath  the  table  marks  were 
found,  strongly  resembling  those  which  might  be  made  by  a  nail,  and 
for  a  time  the  boots  of  the  sitters  were  noted,  and  one  was  accused  of 
kicking,  but  of  course  he  denied  it ;  he  was,  however,  called  into  the 
room,  and  asked  to  sit  in  his  place  at  the  table,  when  by  lifting  his  leg 
it  Avas  found  that  a  protruding  nail  in  this  investigator’s  boot  exactly 
fitted  into  the  imprint  in  the  wood:  thus  another  cause  was  found  for  an 
effect  called  “  spirit  raps.” 

Your  readers  would  think  these  things  were  sufficient  for  the  investi¬ 
gators  ;  so  they  were  for  most  of  them,  but  the  promoters  were  not 
convinced,  and  many  things  were  suggested  to  trap  the  culprit,  but  they 
would  consent  to  nothing  being  done  Avithout  the  knowledge  of  the  circle, 
so  the  following  experiment  was  tried. 

A  piece  of  smoked  glass  was  placed  on  the  table  in  front  of  each 
sitter,  who,  if  faithful  to  the  conditions  of  keeping  hold  of  each  other’s 
hands,  Avould  make  it  impossible  for  anything  save  a  spirit  from  touching 
the  glass  and  removing  the  black.  One  whole  evening  was  devoted  to 
this,  and  the  medium  implored  the  spirits  to  make  themselves  manifest 
by  touching  the  glass.  At  the  end  of  the  seance  the  gas  was  turned  on 
to  see  the  result,  when  the  glass  in  front  of  a  lady  was  noticed  to  have 
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been  touched.  Success  had  apparently  attended  their  sitting.  A  spirit 
had  been  in  their  midst,  and  had  not  only  done  as  requested,  but  had 
also  touched  and  impressed  the  very  black  from  the  glass  to  the  face  of 
the  fair  investigator. 

She  was  asked  if  she  felt  the  spirit,  and  she  fancied  she  had ;  but, 
alas !  this  wonderful  phenomenon  was  soon  doomed:  a  “thoughtful  mind  ” 
was  present  and  suggested  a  look  at  the  lady’s  fingers,  and  although  her 
neighbours  had  never  parted  with  her  hands,  yet  her  fingers  were  marked 
with  the  black  which  the  glass  had  lost. 

Your  correspondent  thinks  it  a  pity  I  declined  to  examine  the  facts 
which  my  friends  looked  upon  with  serious  eyes  and  worth  their  ex¬ 
penditure  of  time.  They  (the  promoters)  were  indeed  serious,  and  they 
expended  much  money  as  well  as  time  in  ascertaining  the  truth,  and  I 
always  believed  they  would  never  be  parties  to  any  deception,  and 
through  their  kindness  I  was  enabled  to  examine  these  facts  (?)  much 
better  than  I  could  possibly  have  done  if  seated  round  a  table  in  a  dark 
room,  with  each  hand  held  by  a  neighbour  ;  and  it  was  this  last  condition 
that  kept  me  out  of  the  circle. 

I  wanted  to  be  able  to  grasp  the  thing  they  called  a  spirit,  to  turn  on 
the  gas,  and  thus  see  as  well  as  feel ;  but  they  objected,  saying  that  any 
one  doing  this  would  be  endangering  the  life  of  the  medium.  These 
conditions  S.  A.  Power  thinks  are  only  equal  to  our  dark-room  conditions 
necessary  to  developing  a  plate,  but  I  have  not  yet  heard  that  it  is 
necessary  to  shut  our  eyes  or  tie  our  hands ;  in  fact,  in  asking  any  one 
to  comply  with  our  conditions,  we  ask  him  to  enter  the  room  with  all  his 
senses,  and  to  use  them  when  there.  Not  so  the  spiritualist,  who  de¬ 
prives  you  of  hands  and  eyes,  and  if  asked  to  use  them  you  are  at  once 
disqualified.  S.  A.  Power  is  altogether  wrong  in  her  assumption  that 
the  twelve  in  the  circle  were  satisfied  with  their  quest  after  occult  know¬ 
ledge  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  majority  join  with  me  in  thinking  it  “  stupid 
nonsense.” 

Finally,  S.  A.  Power  says  her  “aim  is  ‘truth,’  and  to  ferret  out 
truthful  facts  from  effect  to  cause.”  She  will  see  from  what  I  have 
stated  that  I  had  exactly  the  same  desire,  and,  doubtless,  with  a  wise 
admixture  of  common  sense  with  her  other  conditions,  she  will  not  be 
long  in  finding  what  she  so  diligently  seeks,  viz.,  truth. 

I  must  now  leave  the  subject,  as  I  have  no  time  to  prolong  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  otherwise  I  should  be  pleased  to  place  before  your  readers  further 
illustrations  of  the  utter  failure  which  I  consider  attended  these  seances, 
both  photographic  and  otherwise. — I  am,  yours,  &c.  A.  H.  Death. 

24,  Market-hill,  Maldon,  September  24,  1888. 


while  the  other  displays  only  the  cautious  timid  step  of  a  lady  going  to 
the  baths,  and  afraid  of  Peeping  Tom  of  Coven 

In  none  of  the  above-cited  examples  can  I  trac  . -e  to  “a  certain 

composition  of  action.’’  What  is  meant  by  “  Hon  of 

action?” 

Commenting  on  colour,  as  exemplified  in  Titian,  n 

as  the  subdivisions  of  character  are— angelic,  devout . 

aghast— they  are  all  united  by  the  general  tone  that  did 
the  interior  repose  of  the  sanctuary,  smootl 

fluctuates  on  the  foreground,  and  gives  an  air  of  .:ice  to  the 

whole.” — Fuseli. 

What  is  a  plain  man  to  understand  by  this  statement?  The  sub- 
divisions  of  character  are  united  by  a  general  tone.  A  general  tone 
diffuses  itself  from  the  interior  repose  of  the  Banctuary.  T 
tone  smoothens  the  whirlwind  that  fluctuates  (!)  on  :  1 

general  tone  gives  an  air  of  temperance  to  the  whole. 

These  four  propositions,  into  which  the  above  quotation  is  devisable, 
are  to  me  unintelligible,  and  I  doubt  whether  an  examination  ( 
work  (unstated)  to  which  reference  is  made,  would  induce  any  one  else  to 
pass  similar  remarks  upon  it.  In  fact,  I  often  doubt  whether  some  of 
our  oracles  could  “  say  it  again,  and  say  it  slow,”  a  short  time  after  the 
utterance  of  some  magisterial  dictum. 

Should  a  friend  ask  me  whether  Reynolds’s  colouring  is  true,  and  why 
I  considered  it  so,  what  would  he  think  of  my  reply  in  Reynolds’s  w 
slightly  altered  in  grammatical  form  : — It  is  true,  because  it  is  naturally 
adapted  to  the  eye  from  brightness,  from  softness,  from  resemblance  ; 
because  it  agrees  with  its  great  prototype,  nature,  and  therefore  is  true — 
as  true  as  mathematical  demonstration,  but  known  to  be  true  to  those 
only  who  study  these  things.”  “  Oh,  you  mean  it  is  natural,”  would  be  his 
very  pertinent  remark,  conveying  the  whole  gist  of  the  thing  in  three  word*. 

To  wind  up  this  letter,  which  I  fear  is  much  too  long,  I  would  ask 
whether  some  of  your  more  gifted  contributors  would  undertake  t 
us  a  few  papers  on  the  artistic  treatment  of  subjects  by  photography 
without  the  involved  diction  of  which  I  complain  ;  to  speak  in  a  plain 
way  to  people  who  wish  to  understand.  I  am  sure  that  such  a  series 
would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

If  those  of  your  readers  who  join  in  my  views  will  -end  me  notice  by 
post  card,  I  shall  be  happy  to  forward  you  a  statement  of  their  numi*  r. 
— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  R.  C.  Phillips. 

4,  Camp-street,  Lower  Broughton,  Manchester,  September  23, 1888. 


DISQUISITIONS  ON  ART. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — The  appearance  in  your  Journal  of  the  valuable  papers  on  Art, 
with  its  Incidents  and  Belongings,  induces  me  to  appeal  to  some  of  your 
contributors  for  further  information  on  these  matters. 

Many  of  these  gentlemen,  of  acknowledged  repute,  give  articles  which 
should  be  of  great  value  to  your  readers  ;  but  for  myself,  and  probably  for 
many  others,  I  may  say  that  these  disquisitions  become  unintelligible  in 
the  ratio  of  their  importance. 

Doubtless  artistic  instincts  are  necessary  in  the  reader  to  enable  him 
to  appreciate  the  matters  presented  to  him,  but  I  cannot  think  the  fault  is 
all  on  my  side  ;  lam  not  unsesthetic  in  other  departments  of  art,  nor  do  I 
fail  so  utterly  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  those  from  whom  I  seek  instruction. 

Allow  me  to  explain,  by  means  of  a  few  quotations,  wherein  my 
difficulty  lies  : — 

“  There  is  one  great  principle  of  composition,  if  not  the  greatest,  and 
this,  I  am  quite  sure,  it  will  require  very  little  eloquence  to  enforce.  Let 
your  colour  be  exquisite  ;  let  your  light  and  shadow  be  perfect ;  let  your 
expression  be  touching ;  let  your  forms  be  heroic  ;  let  your  lines  be  the 
very  thing,  and  your  subject  be  full  of  action.” — Hay  don. 

How  am  I  to  understand  the  recommendation  to  let  my  lines  be  “  the 
very  thing;”  my  light  and  shadow  “perfect;”  my  forms  “heroic? 
Heroic  forms  in  a  non-heroic  subject  would  seem  out  of  place ;  _  as  to 
lines,  lights  and  shadows  being  perfect,  or  the  very  thing,  is  the  criterion 
capable  of  explanation  by  speech  or  writing  ;  and  if  so,  what  is  it?  “  No 
composition,”  says  Haydon,  “can  be  complete,  or  will  even  be  interesting 
or  deserving  of  praise,  that  has  not  a  beautiful  woman,  except  as  a  series. 
This  is  a  wide  assertion;  I  have  before  me  a  view  of  a  majestic  river, 
with  whirling  water,  picturesque  bank,  and  distant  hills,  a  schooner 
moored  to  a  wharf  in  the  near  portion  ;  but  the  nearest  spot  of  the  bank 
is  too  remote  to  indicate  the  form  or  features  of  a  woman.  Is  the  view 
then  incomplete,  uninteresting,  quite  undeserving  of  praise? 

The  painter  is  commended  when  he  faithfully  portrays  the  beautiful 
form  and  features  of  a  naked  woman — not  so  the  photographer.  Does  not 
this  indicate  some  more  recondite  principle  than  the  disjointed  precepts 
on  which  they  depend  and  by  which  they  may  be  modified  ? 

Reynolds  says,  “  The  Apollo,  the  Venus,  the  Laocoon,  the  Gladiatoi , 
have  some  recommendation  besides  simplicity.  They  have  a  certain 
composition  of  action,  have  contrasts  sufficient  to  give  grace  and  eneigy 
in  a  high  degree.”  ,  0 

Is  the  “Venus  of  Milo”  or  the  “  Medician  Venus  ”  here  referred  to  ? 
In  either  case  I  fail  to  see  the  contrasts  and  the  energy  claimed  tor 
them.  The  “  Venus  of  Milo,”  which  is  probably  not  a  Venus  at  all,  but 
the  “Wingless  Victory  of  the  Acropolis  (?)  ”  gives  no  hint  of  eneigy, 


COMPLICATION  IN  STATING  FORMULAE. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  August  31,  under  the  heading  On  Things  in 
General,  “  Free  Lance  ”  raised  a  decided,  though  brief,  protest  a 
the  complicated  system  adopted  by  most  plate  manufacturers  in  stating 
their  formula!  for  development. 

I  am  somewhat  surprised  to  note  that,  up  to  date,  this  prok 
elicited  no  comment  from  any  of  your  readers.  Surely  the  makers  will 
not  pass  it  by  altogether.  If  they  have  a  reason  for  so  bewildering  those 
who  use  their  plates,  now  is  their  time  to  make  it  generally  known.  If 
no  reason  exists,  then,  it  seems  to  me,  they  cannot  too  soon  make  the 
alteration  suggested  by  “Free  Lance.” 

Speaking  of  the  “stock  solutions,”  recommended  in  the  “ instructions 
sent  out  with  most  dry  plates,  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton,  in  his  M  U  mi  '  ■ 
graphy,  says,  “  In  almost  every  case  there  is  a  most  needless  comp., 
introduced,  which  makes  considerable  calculation  necessary  to  find  what 
quantity  of  each  chemical  really  is  in  an  ounce  of  the  final  develop 

I  shall  be  disappointed  if  this  subject  is  allowed  to  drop  without 
discussion. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 


PYRO-SODA  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — For  development  by  the  above,  use  the  pyro  dry.  for  I  consider 
yro  in  solution  has  not  near  the  power  as  when  used  fresh,  with 
reservative. 

In  my  own  use  I  have  a  four-ounce  glass-stoppered  bottle 
ato  the  stopper  of  which  I  have  cemented  a  bone  m  1 
nd  takes  up  about  three  grains  of  pyro,  which  I  generally  find  quite 
ulficient  to  develop  a  half-plate  ;  still  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  add  more 
£  required  without  weakening  the  developer,  as  when  tin  pyro  if  in 
olution.  No.  2  bottle  contains  a  pint  of  saturate  1  solution  of  carbonate 
r  washing  soda  (filtered)  ;  No.  3  a  dropping  bottle  containing  a  saturated 
olution  of  bromide  of  ammonium. 

To  develop  a  half-plate  put  about  ten  drops  of  the  bromide  solution 
which  will  contain  about  four  or  five  grains)  aud  a  spoonful  of  pyro  into 
he  measure,  and  add  au  ounee  of  water,  then  an  ounce  of  the  soda 
olution,  and  dow  over  the  plate.  If  the  high  lights  do  not  appear  in 
bout  half  a  minute,  add  another  half-ounce  of  the  soda  solution,  and 
,s  much  more  as  may  be  required  to  bring  out  all  the  detail :  here  comes 
he  great  advantage  over  ammoma— no  fear  need  be  entertain* .  o.  fog 
hrougk  overdose  of  alkali,  and  the  amount  of  detail  brought  out  is 
randerfuL  far  in  advance  of  the  possibility  of  ammoma.  I  have  got  a 
atisfactory  negative  on  an  Ilford  ordmury  plate  with  an  exposure  o 
me-fiftieth  of  a  second  with  this  developer ;  but  with  ammoma  couid  get 
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nothing  on  the  plate  but  fog.  If  the  plate  is  known  to  be  under  exposed, 
it  is  best  to  omit  the  bromide  ;  and  if  over  exposed,  dilute  the  developer 
and  add  a  little  more  bromide  if  much  overdone. 

It  is  a  very  good  plan,  when  the  exposure  is  not  known,  to  first  How 
the  normal  developer  over  it ;  then,  if  found  to  be  overdone,  to  at  once 
transfer  it  to  another  dish  containing  pyro  and  bromide  solution  alone  ; 
it  will  generally  finish  here,  but  if  not,  mix  both  solutions  together.  If 
you  wish  to  clear  the  negative  of  yellow  stain  add  seven  or  eight  drops 
of  sulphuric  acid  to  three  ounces  of  water,  and  the  result  will  be  a  fine 
black  negative,  with  clear  glass  shadows  like  an  iron-developed  negative. 
In  conclusion,  let  me  ask  all  those  who  read  this  article  to  give  this 
developer  a  trial,  and  I  think  they  will  be  delighted  with  the  result.  If 
so,  thanks  to  the  Editor  for  publishing  the  letter.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

W.  B.  Cassingfiam. 


11.  Dicks — White  of  egg  i  the  usual  antidote  to  poisoniii  by  be  1i1--h.Iv  of 
mercury.  We  could  not  have  suggested  a  better  liad  we  been  pr<  cut.  \W 
congratulate  you  on  the  slightness  ot  the  inconvenience  that  n  Milted. 

A.  G.  B.  (Vana). — 1.  The  salt  in  question  is  considered  to  be  more  stable  than 
the  sulphite.  One  ounce  is  about  three  ol  the  other.  Its  price  i  omcwliat 
higher,  but  we  cannot  quote  the  exact  amount.  '1.  Varying  expo  un  can 
be  given  with  the  Kodak.  Its  price  is  V.  3.  'Jo  rcniow  pap-  i  backing 
from  the  stripping  films  which  have  been  long  kept,  immci  -•  tin  negatives 
after  development,  and  prior  to  fixing,  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid— 
about  one  drachm  of  acid  to  a  pint  of  water. 

- ♦ - 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.—1 Thursday,  October 
Ladies’ night.— Exhibition  of  photographs  taken  during  the  Birmingham  Con 
vention  Visitors  are  invited. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  VERS  US  PAINTING. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — By  “  Free  Lance’s  ”  last  note  I  understand  he  now  admits  or  is 
“willing  to  accept”  the  correctness  of  my  remarks.  But  allow  me  to 
protest  against  his  allegation  that  my  “  sentences  are  so  involved  that  a 
definite  construction  cannot  be  put  upon  them.”  I  am  satisfied,  to  any 
right-minded  observer,  accustomed  to  reading,  they  are  as  plain  as 
intelligible.  As  regards  “  Free  Lance’s  ”  views  upon  the  relation  of  art  to 
photography,  as  said  to  “  have  so  often  been  obtruded  before  the  readers 
of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,”  I  should  like  to  know  where 
these  are  to  be  found.  I  possess  the  editions,  and  I  am  a  reader  of  this 
Journal  since  the  year  1871,  but  beyond  some  short  commentary  nota¬ 
tions  or  criticism,  slightly  touching  on  articles  bearing  on  art  and 
photography  then  and  there  appearing,  I  am  unable  to  trace  in  these 
columns  any  line  substantively  representing  views  in  this  direction  by 
the  pen  of  “  Free  Lance.” — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  F.  B. 

- - - 4. - - 

anstoms  to  ComBjnmiiento. 

***  Communications  reletting  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
must  be  addressed  to  u  H.  Greenwood  &  Co.,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Carden , 
London ,  W.C. 

All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  queries  for 
“Answers”  and  “ Exchanges ,”  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,” 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  IF.  (7.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

W.  A.  Skeil,  Lincoln. — Tm  photographs  of  sunset  over  Lincoln. 

A.  Seamen,  Chesterfield. — Six  photographs  of  Hon.  and  Eev.  R.  E.  Adderley,  M.A. 

B.  Bennett. — Received. 

J.  E.  Gubbins.—  Experiments  are  being  made. 

Stereo. — Mr.  Chadwick’s  first  article  appeared  in  our  number  for  January  27, 
and  the  second  on  February  17. 

G.  Tear  &  Son. — We  never  received  the  sample  of  sensitive  paper,  unless  you 
refer  to  a  small  scrap  inside  the  envelope  too  small  for  testing  purposes. 

E.  D. — Your  experience  of  the  treatment  of  negatives  with  alcohol  is  quite 
contrary  to  ours.  We  must  have  further  particulars  before  we  can  account 
for  the  phenomenon. 

II.  II.  Hill. — Having  got  the  framework  of  your  studio  up  you  cannot  do 
better  than  glaze  it  and  try  the  result.  Had  we  been  consulted  before  we 
should  have  advised  different  proportions. 

W.  W.  W. — Try  the  effect  of  immersing  the  prints  in  a  somewhat  strong 
solution  of  common  salt  after  fixing  and  before  commencing  to  wash  the 
print.  This  usually  prevents  blistering  of  the  albumen. 

J.  St.  German  (Paignton). — Your  course  is  clear.  Proceed  against  the  dealer 
to  whom  you  sent  the  cheque  in  the  County  Court  and  you  will  doubtless 
recover  the  amount.  Send  us  a  report  of  the  case  if  it  appears  in  print. 

H.  E.  Murchison. — This  is  a  matter  with  which  our  readers  have  no  acquaint¬ 
ance  and  in  which  the  majority  of  them  feel  no  interest.  With  your  per¬ 
mission  we  forward  your  letter  to  the  Editing  Committee  of  the  Camera  Club. 

Red  Light. — It  would  appear  that  the  hygroscopic  conditions  were  different 
when  the  two  sets  of  prints  were  produced.  We  can  offer  no  other  explana¬ 
tion.  Possibly  a  good  soaking  in  water  and  gentle  rubbing  with  a  pledget  of 
cotton  wool  will  remove  the  stains. 

N.  G.  A. — If  on  touching  the  white  portion  of  a  silver  print  with  a  weak 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  a  brownish  stain  results  it  arises  from  the  print 
not  being  thoroughly  washed  ;  but  this  treatment  must  not  he  relied  upon 
as  being  a  delicate  test  for  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

R.  H.  A.  writes  :  “  Can  you  kindly  tell  me  whether  a  photographer,  having 
never  received  any  commission  or  employment  from  Her  Majesty,  can  place 
the  Royal  Arms  and  ‘Photographer  to  the  Queen’  over  his  door?  Would 
there  be  any  legal  liability  should  he  do  so?” — If  a  photographer  uses  the 
Royal  Arms  without  the  Royal  warrant  to  do  so  he  renders  himself  liable  to 
a  heavy  penalty. 

G.  A.  Grove. — For  developing  an  under-exposed  plate  with  hydroquinone, 
nothing  remains  with  any  formula  at  present  published  but  giving  a  very 
protracted  development.  Should  this  fail  to  bring  out  all  the  details  it  may 
be  well  to  substitute  potash  for  the  soda  carbonate.  If  you  have  the  number 
for  January  13  of  the  present  year  you  might  try  the  formula  given  on  page 
30  in  our  French  Correspondence. 


Photographic  Club.— October  3,  1388.— Subject,  l,holn-mi>-n>giuj>lnjt  with 
a  demonstration  by  Mr.  H.  White.  Visitors  invited.  Saturday  outing  at 
Hampstead,  meeting  afterwards  at  “  Bull  and  Bush.” 

From  Mr.  Keene,  of  Derby,  we  have  received  some  platinotype  print >  Irom 
negatives  taken  by  this  skilled  photographer  during  the  late  BinuinghMi 
meeting  of  the  Convention,  together  with  others.  The  e  include  Cottage s  at 
Beggarly  Broom,  Worcester  Cathedral,  A  View  at  1  VelJ'unl,  and  others,  all  in 
Mr.  Keene’s  best  style. 

Hydroquinone  Developers. — We  have  made  trial  of  two  mixtures  of  hydio- 
quinone  developer,  ingredients  and  proportions  unknown  to  us,  received 
respectively  from  Mr.  Hetliton  Lewis,  of  Brighton,  and  Mr.  Iugall,  of  Greenhithe.  j 
Having,  after  a  few  preliminary  trials,  got  “into  the  hang  ol  these,  we  have 
succeeded  iu  using  both  samples  with  entire  satisfaction. 

Contemporary  German  Art. — Under  this  heading,  Messrs.  George  Bell 
&  Sons,  York-street,  Coveut  Carden,  are  about  to  issue  a  work  illustrated 
by  one  hundred  and  forty  photogravures  of  paintings  exhibited  at  the  Cen¬ 
tenary  Festival  of  the  Royal  Berlin  Academy  of  Arts,  with  descriptive  text  by 
Ludwig  Pictseh.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  a  specimen  engraving  w<  havt  een,  ft 
is  likely  to  be  an  excellent  work,  greatly  surpassing  some  others  issued  recently 
by  this  firm. 

Not  Particular  to  a  Plate. — A  lady  amateur  who  lias  been  sojourning  this 
month  at  a  lovely  but  unsophisticated  part  of  the  Irish  coast  received  the  other  1 
day  a  visit  irom  a  neighbouring  colleen  very  anxious  to  have  a  group  made  of 
herself  and  a  family  goat,  which  formed,  apparently,  a  not  inconsiderable  part 
of  her  worldly  gear.  The  would-be  sitters  were  being  put  off  with  the  usual 
excuse  that  there  was  not  a  plate  available.  “A  plate,  is  it,  Miss?  “\es, 
Mary,  you  know  1  have  to  take  you  on  a  plate.”  “Well,  now,  Miss  dear,  I  | 
wouldn’t  be  particular  about  the  plate.  Sure  a  thray  now  would  do  us  well  j 
enough.”  Needless  to  add,  a  plate  was  forthcoming. 

Cardiff  Amateur  Photographic  Society.— We  would  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  forthcoming  exhibition  of  this  Society,  to  be  held  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Cardiff,  from  October  22  to  27.  We  understand  his  \\  orslup  the  1 
Mayor  of  Cardiff  has  promised  to  open  the  exhibition  personally.  1  he.  appli 
cations  for  space  are  very  satisfactory  and  emanate  from  many  oi  the  leading 
professional  and  amateur  photographers  of  the  United  Kingdom.  1  here  are 
twenty-four  classes,  and  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  to  be  competed  tor,  ; 
together  with  certificates  of  merit.  A  special  feature  in  connexion  with  the 
undertaking  is  the  Champion  Class,  open  solely  for  pictures  that  have  taken  | 
prizes  at  any  previous  exhibition ;  pictures  that  may  secure  medals  on  this 
occasion  will  also  he  eligible  to  compete  in  this  class.  The  Hon.  Secretary,  j 
Mr.  J.  H.  Bedford,  of  127,  Bute-road,  Cardiff,  desires  us  to  state  that  his 
Committee  have  decided  to  accept  applications  for  space  up  to  and  including 
October  5.  Those  of  our  readers,  therefore,  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  ot  ; 
the  opportunity  of  being  represented  in  what  promises  to  Ire  one  of  the  most 
successful  photographic  exhibitions  in  the  provinces  should  communicate  with 
tire  Hon.  Secretary  forthwith. 

The  International  Photographic  Exhibition  at  Vienna.  Instead  oi  I 
giving  our  readers  an  account  of  the  opening  ceremony  which  was  to  have  taken  . 
place  on  September  15,  we  have  to  inform  them  that  it  will  not  take  place  till  : 
October  1,  hut  the  exhibition  will,  in  consequence,  not  close  till  November  4.  ] 
Such  large  numbers  of  pictures  were  sent  only  just  before  September  i  o,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  get  ready  by  that  time.  Her  Imperial  Highness  the  Archduchess 
Maria  Theresa,  the  patroness  of  the  exhibition,  has  now  consented  to  open  it  m 
person.  Her  Highness  has  also  promised  a  medal,  which  is  to  he  called  attei 
her,  and  this  medal  for  excellence  in  photography  will  he  awarded  at  the  fortli- 
coming  exhibition.  Although  only  really  good  work  has  been  accepted  there 
are  over  two  hundred  exhibitors.  Most  European  countries  will  be  represented  1, 
England  very  well  indeed.  There  will  be  four  large  rooms  111  all,  oue 
reserved  for  scientific  works.  Among  the  interesting  pictures  there  may 
mentioned  some  from  the  Berlin  Photographic  Institute,  sent  ->}  speeia 
permission  of  the  minister,  His  Excellency  Baron  Gossler ;  several  Irom  tai- 
cutta,  by  Colonel  Waterhouse  ;  some  Persian  scenes  by  Dr.  btolze,  ot  Hen  in. 
The  exhibition  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  oi  its  kind  ever  new. 
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METHODS  OF  MOUNTING  AND  FINISHING  PRINTS. 
The  trimming  of  prints  antecedes  every  other  operation  to 
which  they  are  to  be  subjected.  This  ought  to  be  roughly  done 
previous  to  toning  and  fixing,  but  it  is  in  many  cases  left 
undone  till  afterwards.  It  is  unwise,  especially  in  landscape 
work  by  amateurs,  to  consider  oneself  bound  down  to  a  hard- 
and-fast  shape  in  every  case,  or  to  definite  dimensions,  because 
many  subjects  lend  themselves  to  a  square,  others  to  a  pano¬ 
ramic  shape  ;  some  necessitating  a  vertical,  others  a  horizontal 
form. 

In  portraiture  a  general  rule  may  be  given,  viz.,  allow  most 
space  on  that  side  towards  which  the  eyes  look.  It  is  offensive 
to  an  artistic  eye  to  see  a  large  space  at  the  sitter’s  back,  sup¬ 
posing  such  sitter  to  be  posed  either  in  profile  or  a  three- 
quarter’s  view. 

Concerning  the  mountant.  We  have  so  often  recommended 
starch  for  mounting  as  to  require  no  reiteration  relative  to 
this.  But  unless  some  antiseptic  is  mixed  with  it,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  proving  very  unsafe  after  being  kept  for  a  short 
time,  the  duration  of  the  time  depending  upon  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  atmosphere.  What  antiseptic  is  best  for  adding 
we  do  not  quite  know,  but  there  are  many  which  will  doubtless 
serve  the  purpose,  among  these  being  camphor  (which  we  have 
known  to  preserve  such  an  unstable  substance  as  gum  water 
good  for  several  months),  oil  of  cloves,  creosote,  salicylic  acid, 
sugar,  and  several  others.  But  it  is  best  to  employ  it  freshly 
made  in  the  usual  way,  viz.,  by  dissolving  it  in  cold  water,  and 
then  pouring  in  boiling  water  with  constant  stirring. 

When  glue  is  used  for  mounting,  a  clear  and  light-coloured 
sample  should  be  selected.  This  is  said  to  be  much  used  by 
some  who  do  mounting  on  a  large  scale.  The  strongly  con¬ 
tractile  nature  of  glue  is  apt  to  cause  a  cockling  of  the  prints ; 
but  this  can  be  largely  obviated  by  the  addition  to  it  of  a  small 
quantity  of  sugar. 

Instead  of  glue,  gelatine  of  a  soluble  nature  may  be  em¬ 
ployed.  There  are  various  kinds  of  gelatine  which  may  be 
employed  for  this  purpose.  We  have  frequently  recommended 
[Nelson’s  No.  2  Soluble  as  being  specially  suitable,  and  have 
not  yet  seen  cause  for  altering  our  opinion  as  to  its  merits. 

The  addition  of  sugar  to  the  glue  to  prevent  cockling 
applies  also  to  starch  when  a  vei’y  strong  solution  of  it  is 
i  employed. 

Rubber  paste,  or  a  solution  of  caoutchouc  in  benzole,  when 
employed  as  a  mountant,  possesses  this  great  advantage,  that 
a  print  may  be  mounted  upon  an  extremely  thin  board,  or  even 
upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  without  causing  cockling,  and  hence  its 


utility  in  the  mounting  of  prints  on  the  leaves  of  albums.  The 
one  drawback  to  its  use  lies  in  its  undorm>ii!‘_r  a  •  ■haijirc  after  a 
time,  becoming  oxidised  and  disintegrated,  and  going  its 
original  functions  as  a  moans  of  keeping  the  j  rint  at’  i'  !.  1  tu 
its  mount. 

Probably  the  best  means  of  ensuring  the  minimum  of  cockling 
with  a  prevention  of  the  expansion  (more  in  one  direct!  n  than 
in  another)  of  the  print  which  occurs  when  it  is  mounted  wet, 
is  to  give  the  backs  of  the  prints  a  good  coating  of  starch  while 
wet ;  then  allow  them  to  become  dry,  and,  after  a  final  trim¬ 
ming,  lay  them  down  upon  the  mounts,  which  have  be<  n 
viously  moistened  by  passing  a  wet  sponge  over  them,  and  tic  a 
running  each  in  succession  through  a  rolling  pr<  ss,  by  wl  i 
the  adhesion  is  made  perfect. 

The  burnishing  of  prints  seems  a  lr(<  noir  to  sc-mc.  l  ut  it  is 
a  very  simple  operation.  The  print,  after  beii  c  quite  dry.  is 
rubbed  over  with  a  lubricant  composed  of  three  ginius  ■  :  C  e*  A 
soap  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  alcohol.  This  is  applied  by 
of  cotton  wool  or  by  flannel.  The  best  results  are  obtained  1  y 
allowing  an  interval  of  some  hours  to  intervene  between  tie1 
lubricating  and  the  burnishing.  A  high  polish  will  n<»t  be 
obtained  unless  the  burnisher  has  been  well  heated,  ffr  it  >  tie1 
heat  and  friction  combined  that  cause  the  p  dish.  The  ; 
graph  must  be  passed  quite  through  without  auv  stopple, 
even  of  the  most  temporary  nature,  which  would  ensure  a 
mark.  To  secure  the  best  effect  the  print  must  be  pastt  lovi  r 
the  burnisher  several  times. 

Since  the  introduction  of  burnishing  the  appli  f  en¬ 

caustic  paste  to  prints,  especially  those  of  small  dii  ensi  i  s, 
has  fallen  much  into  disuse.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
paste  confers  greater  brilliance  upon  prints,  more  especially  <  n 
such  as  are  made  on  somewhat  lightly  nlbumcnix  1  paper, 
rendering  visible  some  details  which  otherwise  would  not  be 
seen.  The  practice  of  waxing  the  surface  of  prints  is  one  of  a 
respectable  antiquity;  we  know,  at  any  rate,  that  f  r  several 
years  anterior  to  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  it  was  adopted 
regularly  in  some  establishments,  in  that  of  Thurston 
Thompson,  the  photographer  to  South  Kensington  Museum, 
not  one  print  in  which  collection  but  what  underwent  the 
treatment  with  encaustic  paste.  The  mode  of  pr<  ednm  was 
as  follows  : — Equal  parts,  say  one  ounce  each,  of  white  wax  and 
spirits  of  turpentine  were  mixed  by  heat  in  an  earthenware 
vessel.  A  portion  of  this  was  applied  by  a  dean  rag  to  the 
surface  of  the  print,  which  was  then  subjected  to  friction  by  a 
brush  similar  to  that  employed  for  brushing  clothes,  until  the 
surface  was  quite  uniform.  In  the  practice  of  other-  a 
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quently  the  turpentine  was  displaced  in  favour  of  other  solvents, 
such  as  oil  of  lavender.  The  fine  surface  finish  of  the  portraits 
of  the  late  Adam  Salomon  of  Paris  was  due  to  the  application 
of  encaustic  paste. 

A  surface  finish  of  a  different  nature  is  imparted  by  the 
adoption  of  enamelling’,  so  called.  By  this  means  the  very 
highest  degree  of  finish  capable  of  being  attained  is  placed 
within  easy  access  of  every  photographer.  The  operation  is 
eas}T  in  the  extreme.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  select  one  or 
more  smooth  plates  of  glass  without  surface  defects.  No  pains 
must  be  spared  in  making  one  surface  of  this  quite  clean.  It 
is  then  to  be  dusted  over  with  powdered  French  chalk,  which 
must  be  well  rubbed  over  every  portion  and  all  superfluous 
particles  wiped  or  brushed  off.  It  is  now  coated  with  plain 
collodion  containing  a  modicum  of  castor  oil  to  impart  tough¬ 
ness.  Enamelling  collodion,  as  it  is  designated,  is  an  article  of 
commerce,  and  can  be  purchased  cheaper  than  it  can  be  made. 
Plates  thus  prepared  may  l  e  stored  away  until  wanted  for  use. 

An  ounce  of  gelatine  having  been  dissolved  in  eight  ounces 
of  water,  the  prints  are  immersed  in  this  for  about  a  minute  and 
then  transferred  to  the  collodionised  glass,  which  has  previously 
been  made  slightly  warm.  Examine  the  print  by  looking  through 
the  glass,  and  ascertain  that  there  are  no  air  bubbles.  Allow 
the  whole  to  become  dry,  which  takes  about  a  day,  then  run 
the  point  of  a  small  knife  around  the  margin,  raise  up  one 
corner  and  strip  the  print  from  the  glass. 

Almost  every  operator  has  his  own  special  way  of  carrying 
out  details.  For  example,  some  apply  a  layer  of  gelatine  to 
the  collodionised  glass,  and  allowing  it  to  set  until  it  becomes 
tacky,  they  then  immerse  the  prints  in  plain  water  and  while 
wet  lay  them  down  upon  the  gelatined  glass.  Others  coat  both 
glass  and  print  with  gelatine,  and  superpose  one  on  the  other 
just  before  the  surface  is  set.  If  air  bubbles  are  observed  they 
are  rubbed  out  by  pressure  with  the  finger ;  but  if  the  print 
is  removed  from  the  water  in  a  dripping  state  and  placed  upon 
the  glass  first  at  one  end  and  gently  laid  down  in  a  curve  none 
will  be  produced. 

The  mounting  of  11  glace”  or  enamelled  prints  is,  in  our  esti¬ 
mation,  most,  conveniently  effected  in  this  way  : — After  the 
print  has  been  on  the  glass  for  half  an  hour,  take  two  thin 
Bristol  boards,  and  having  previously  soaked  them  in  the  gela¬ 
tine  place  them,  one  at  a  time,  down  upon  the  print,  and  allow 
to  dry  for  twenty-four  hours  before  stripping.  If  the  ordinary 
card  mounts  are  to  be  employed  they  must  be  well  sponged 
with  the  gelatine  before  application  to  the  print,  and  pressure 
applied  to  the  back  to  ensure  contact  until  the  adhesion  is 
perfect.  It  is,  of  course,  well  understood  that  the  prints  must 
in  this  latter  case  have  been  properly  trimmed  previous  to  the 
application  of  the  mounts. 

These  remarks  would  scarcely  be  complete  were  we  to  omit 
mention  of  the  mounting  of  prints  in  optical  contact  with  glass, 
notwithstanding  that  wre  have  so  often  written  about  it. 

The  glass  ought  to  be  of  as  colourless  a  sample  as  possible, 
and  made  scrupulously  clean.  The  print  is  first  soaked  in  plain 
cold  water  and  then  blotted  off.  In  a  flat  dish  have  a  solution 
in  the  proportion  of  two  ounces  of  Nelson’s  No.  2  Soluble,  or 
any  other  good  soluble  gelatine,  to  the  pint  of  w’ater,  and  soak 
the  print  in  this.  Then,  having  first  placed  the  glass  in  warm 
water — say,  115°  Fahr. — lift  up  the  print  by  both  ends  and  lay 
it  down  with  a  slight  curl  upon  the  glass.  Some  place  the 
glass  in  the  bottom  of  the  tray  containing  the  gelatine,  and 
thus  ensure  contact  without  the  possibility  of  any  air  bubbles 
forming.  We  have  seen  quite  successful  results  obtained  even 
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more  simply — a  pool  of  gelatine  being  poured  on  the  centre  d 
the  plate  and  a  wet  print  laid  down  upon  it,  so  as  to  force  tic 
superfluous  gelatine  to  flow  to  the  margins. 

- 4 - 

Each  succeeding  Exhibition,  whether  that  (if  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain  or  of  any  other  Society,  endorses  the  opinion 
we  have  so  often  expressed  that  there  is  a  rapidly  growing  ia.st.-  f,J 
black  tones,  and  a  matt  surface,  in  photographs.  Notably  is  this  (In¬ 
case  in  the  present  Exhibition  in  Ball  Mall.  Our  readers  will  re¬ 
member  that  for  several  years  past  we  have  steadily  advocated  black 
and  engraving-like  colours  for  the  higher  class  of  photographs.  This 
advocacy,  coupled  with  the  improvements  made  in  the  platinotype 
and  bromide  paper  processes,  by  which  these  tones  can  so  easily  lW 
obtained,  has  conduced  largely  to  their  general  adoption  for  the  better 
class  of  work.  At  first  it  was  principally  amateurs  who  led  the  way1 
with  the  colder  tones,  but  now  there  are  few  professionals  of  any  note 
who  do  not  make  a  specialty  of  this  class  of  picture.  It  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  pictures  issued  by'  professional  photo¬ 
graphers  are  an  index  to  the  public  tastes.  Unless  this  kind  of  work 
were  appreciated  by  their  clientele  we  may  rest  assured  that  it  would 
not  be  produced. 


Ark  the  warm,  red-brown  tones  on  albumenised  paper  principally 
confined  to  English  photographs  ?  On  the  Continent,  as  a  rule,  mucin 
darker  tones  prevail.  In  America,  too,  the  majority  of  photographs) 
are  toned  to  a  much  deeper  colour  than  thay  are  in  this  country;  in¬ 
deed,  the  majority  of  American  prints  closely  resemble,  in  tones,  those 
which  ruled  here  some  twenty  years  back.  In  few  countries  does  one! 
see  such  a  preponderance  of  ruddy  brown  colours  as  in  English  photo-' 
graphs.  In  no  country,  perhaps,  is  ready  sensitised  pap  »r  used  to  so) 
large  an  extent  as  it  is  in  this,  and  it  is  possible  that  that  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  prevalence  of  these  warm  tints.  With  many 
samples  of  this  paper  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to  obtain  any  other j 
colour,  even  were  it  required. 


Many  portrait  photographers  would  do  well  to  examine  their  dark 
slides  now  that  the  dull  weather  is  approaching,  when  lenses  will 
have  to  be  worked  with  a  much  larger  aperture  than  they  have  for 
some  time  past.  A  notable  example  of  the  wisdom  of  doing  this  came, 
under  our  notice  only  last  week.  An  artist  in  whose  studio  we  were! 
complained  that  a  carte-de-visite  lens  he  had,  by  a  certain  optician, 
would  not  yield  negatives  with  good  definition  unless  it  was  stopped , 
down  considerably.  Now,  knowing  that  the  instruments  by  the 
maker  in  question  were  above  reproach  in  this  respect,  we  suggested! 
that  the  dark  slide  of  the  camera  must  be  out  of  register  with  tin 
focussing  screen.  This  idea  was  scouted  ;  but  an  examination  soon 
proved  that  such  was  the  fact.  The  carrier  of  the  slide  was  fitted 
with  wire  corners,  and,  by  continual  use,  the  sharp  edges  of  the  plate3 
had  so  worn  away  the  metal  that  it  had  become  reduced  to  less  than  , 
half  its  original  thickness.  This,  of  course,  threw  the  plate  out  sufficient : 
to  cause  a  perceptible  loss  of  sharpness;  but  this  was  not  all,  for,  owing  | 
to  the  reduction  in  the  thickness  of  the  wire,  it  had  become  bent,  and,  j 
added  to  this,  it  gave  a  little  with  the  pressure  of  the  spring,  and  this  j 
put  the  plate  still  further  out  of  focus.  This  combination  of  trivial 
imperfections  was  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  lack  of  definition 
when  the  lens  was  used  with  its  full  opening.  But,  when  the  lens 
was  considerably  stopped  down,  as  it  usually  was  while  the  light  was 
good,  the  negatives  were  fairly  sharp,  hence  the  defect  in  the  slide  had  j 
passed  unnoticed. 


Anent  the  subject  of  want  of  register  in  dark  slides,  there  is  a  point 
which  deserves  attention  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  larger 
sizes.  Camera  makers,  as  a  rule,  fix  the  springs  so  that  the  pressure, 
for  the  most  part,  is  exerted  on  the  centre  of  the  plates,  and  this  is 
frequently  so  great  as  to  bend  the  glass  considerably,  if  it  happen  to 
be  thin.  In  the  case  of,  say,  the  grand  panel  size,  which  is  long  and 
narrow,  the  plate,  when  it  is  only  supported  by  the  extreme  corners, 
may  be  materially  thrown  out  of  focus  .  in  the  centre  by  a  strong 
spring.  In  all  cases  it  -would  be  better,  particularly  with  the  larger 
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sizes,  if  the  springs  were  so  placed  that  the  pressure  was  only  exerted 
near  the  places  of  support.  Then  all  bending  of  the  glass  would  be 
avoided. 

- ■ - - - - 

Those  who  desire  a  stock  of  cloud  negatives  may  he  reminded  that  the 
present  is  an  excellent  season  to  obtain  them.  About  the  time  of  the 
equinox— either  the  spring  or  autumn— there  is  usually  good  cloud 
effect  to  be  had  almost  daily,  and  in  nearly  endless  variety.  A  few 
afternoons  devoted  to  securing  cloud  negatives  will  generally  set  the 
amateur  up  with  a  good  stock  for  future  use.  One  of  the  principal 
faults  with  cloud  negatives — it  may  be  mentioned— is  that  they  are 
:  often  taken  with  the  camera  pointed  too  much  to  the  zenith,  so  that 
when  they  are  printed  into  a  landscape  they  do  not  harmonise.  In 
taking  cloud  negatives  the  camera  should  be  placed  in  about  the  same 
|  position  as  in  taking  a  landscape.  Of  course,  this  means  a  more  limited 
'  amount  of  subject  than  one  usually  sees  in  most  cloud  negatives  ;  also 
that  they  must  be  taken  from  a  tolerable  elevation— not  always  obtain¬ 
able  near  to  home.  However,  a  good  stock  of  cloud  negatives  are 
worth  going  to  some  little  trouble  and  inconvenience  to  obtain. 


Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  when  framing  photographs — by 
whatever  process  they  may  be  produced — to  avoid  enclosing  moisture, 

!  which,  if  the  frame  be  well  secured,  has  little  chance  of  escaping 
afterwards.  We  recently  saw  a  highly  finished  enlargement,  which 
had  been  framed  without  this  precaution  being  taken,  and  it  was  in- 
istructive.  The  picture,  a  specimen  of  extra  size,  was  hung  outside  a 
photographic  estalishment,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  had  caused  a  con¬ 
densation  of  moisture  on  the  glass.  Then,  by  some  means,  possibly 
from  the  buckling  of  the  cardboard,  or  a  pressure  from  behind,  the 
picture,  in  places,  was  forced  in  contact  with  the  damp  glass.  The 
consequence  being  that  the  gum  in  the  water-colour  used  in  the  finish¬ 
ing  cemented  it  firmly  to  the  glass  as  it  became  dry.  Hence  the 
picture,  evidently  an  expensive  one,  was  utterly  ruined.  Of  course, 
had  this  been  a  silver  print,  and  the  same  amount  of  moisture  had 
been  enclosed  in  the  frame,  and  it  could  not  escape,  it  would  certainly 
have  conduced  to  the  fading  of  the  picture. 

- - - : - 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. -I. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
once  more  shows  the  result  of  another  year’s  study  and  practice  of 
;he  art  side  of  photography,  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  record  that 
he  evidences  of  a  better  culture  in  the  artistic  capabilities  of  the  now 
wonderfully  popular  usage  of  photography  are  becoming  every  year 
more  prominent  and  advanced  ;  and  however  fascinating  the  study  of 
he  chemical  and  scientific  aspect  may  be,  it  is  a  great  relief  to  vary 
he  undoubtedly  interesting  problem  of  means  to  an  end,  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  pictorial  results  arising  from  the  wonderful  advance 
nade  in  those  means ;  and  although  the  higher  artistic  results  which 
j photography  is  undoubtedly  capable  of  producing  may,  in  the  present 
Exhibition,  be  somewhat  restricted  in  numbers  by  the  absence  of 
nedals,  which  has  for  so  many  successive  years  been  the  attraction, 
t  is  gratifying  to  record  that  there  are  found  many  good  and  true 
.exhibitors,  who  grace  this  year’s  exhibition  by  their  work.  The 
absence  of  many  whose  pictorial  efforts  have  always  helped  to  make 
he  Photographic  Society’s  exhibition  an  annual  success,  has  per- 
nitted  places  of  honour  to  be  allotted  to  many  whose  exhibits  evince 
n’omise  for  the  future,  and  it  is  matter  for  very  general  appreciation 
hat  in  this  year's  exhibition  there  are  less  of  those  rather  crude 
attempts  which  have  sometimes  been  evident ;  therefore,  although 
ery  variable  in  final  results,  there  are  evidences  that  art,  in  con- 
lexion  with  photography,  is  receiving  a  more  earnest  attention  than 
ireviously  has  been  the  case. 

From  the  scientific  side,  the  substitution  for  printing  of  “  platino- 
ype  ”  in  the  place  of  silver  is  producing  a  most  marked  and  bene- 
| icial  effect,  and  it  will  be  found  that  any  assumed  difficulties  are 
capable  of  being  overcome ;  and  most  opportunely  this  process,  which 
3  becoming  more  simplified  in  practise,  is  most  admirably  fitted  to 
larmonise  with  the  extreme  rapid  sensitive  plates  which  are  now  used 
or  negatives.  There  is,  however,  just  one  matter  which  cultivated 
aste  and  experience  will  rectify,  and  that  is  the  tendency  to  pro- 
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duce  a  colour  rather  too  crude  for  the  subject  matter.  But  evaj 
year  seems  to  increase  the  power  of  producing  most  excellent  result* 
by  this  printing  process. 

In  orthochromatic  results  it  is  somewhat  singular  how  very  lew 
specimens  are  shown.  Some  foreign  exhibits  of  this  work  ;r 
singular  in  result;  at  the  same  time,  the  balance  of  true  harmony  is 
not  yet  quite  satisfactory  from  a  strictly  artistic  point  of  i iew  !  •  - 
doubtedly  very  marked  results  are  shown,  ami  hold  out  poreibla 
adA  anced  condition  in  the  future.  At  the  moment  the  results  are 
more  scientifically  than  artistically  interesting. 

The  same  most  excellent  results  are  still  maintained  in  the  pho¬ 
tographic  engraving  processes,  but  however  charming  they  may  be, 
it  would  be  more  interesting  to  know  how  far  they  render  the 
various  colours  of  the  original  paintiuge  in  correct  mnimfr«nft 
the  same  time  the  results  exhibited  are  certainly  very  efl 
This  Society’s  exhibition  this  year  most  undoubtedly  reveals  tins 
fact,  that  artistic  work  can  be  produced  )jy  photography;  ih*-  mis¬ 
fortune  is  that  so  few  educate  such  a  capability.  Although  few  in 
number,  there  are  some  most  excellent  examples  of  arti-tic 
showing  adxanced  study  on  the  part  of  those 
exhibits  have  revealed  capabilities  for  t lie  production  of  absolute 
pictorial  results,  and  this  capability  ha3  met  with  a  singular  impetus 
in  the  advanced  study  of  the  “  platinum  ’’  process,  which  is  gradually 
becoming  very  perfect  in  manipulative  skill;  and  it  may  be  predicated, 
without  very  [much  opposition,  that  this  process  must  eventually 
supersede  silver  and  gold,  which  has  reigned  for  so  long  a  time. 
This  process  seems  to  suit  most  admirably  the  results  of  those  rapi  l 
exposures,  which  otherwise  would  present  some  incongruit  i-  -,  arbin/ 
from  the  negative  acting  too  freely  upon  the  old  silver  paper — >o  that 
it  will  be  found,  from  the  very  advanced  exhibits  now  alluded  t  , 
that  “  platinotype,”  and  its  younger  relative,  the  “  Pizzighelli  "  pro¬ 
cess,  must  very  soon  become  the  sole  printing  process  of  phot-urraphy, 
as  far  as  landscapes  are  concerned.  How  far  th i<  process  will  ever 
become  popular  for  portraiture,  must  depend  not  only  upon  a  1  .re- 
amount,  of  artistic  skill,  but  also  upon  the  ultimate  state  i.f  the 
tire  which  has  to  be  manipulated  upon  so  much — the  result  being 
that  there  exists  two  distinct  mediums  through  which  light  i-  t"  a -t 
upon  the  platinum. 

With  a  few  exceptions  the  portrait  work  does  not  show  that 
tendency  towards  advancement  which  is  characteristic  of  the  land¬ 
scapes.  Much  of  this  may  possibl}r  arise  from  the  excessive  alt'  ration 
of  the  work  done  by  the  camera,  in  retouching  the  negative,  and 
finally  by  handwork  on  the  print,  which  frequently  upsets  the  work 
of  the  lens,  and  makes  the  face  and  features  look  a»  if  they  were 
produced  by  "a  different  process  to  the  rest  of  the  picture — and  t  lii-  is 
not  photography. 

There  is  one  very  important  matter  in  t h i<  exhibition  which  must 
he  mentioned,  that  is  the  tendency  to  employ  much  too  white  a  tone 
for  the  mounts  of  both  silver  and  platinum  prints,  the  result  being  that 
at  a  little  distance  the  photograph  becomes  flat,  gloomy,  and  retiring. 
A  glance  at  some  exhibits  which  have  not  committed  this  err  r  will 
be  useful  and  valuable. 

A  wonderfully  interesting  series  of  pictures,  taken  in  the  almost 
unknown  and  little-talked-about  Palmyra,  will  excite  universal 
interest. 

The  exhibition,  as  a  whole,  has  less  of  absolute  very  weak  results, 
although  much  that  is  shown  still  evinces  very  little  study  of  the 
artistic  possibilities.  At  the  same  time,  the  exhibition  will  be  found 
to  be  extremely  valuable  for  purposes  of  study,  both  from  the  artistic 
and  scientific  points  of  view.  It  may,  then,  be  recorded  that  this 
year’s  exhibition  of  the  Parent  Society,  although  limited  in  the 
number  of  absolutely  good  results,  yet  shows  very  much  which 
promises  well  for  the  future. 

We  shall  next  week  give  a  more  detailed  notice  of  both  the 
pictures  and  the  apparatus. 

- -♦ - 

A  MODIFICATION  OF  THE  PIGMENT  PROCESS.* 

In  my  last  article  I  promised  to  give  a  formula  for  a  special  emulsion  to 
be  applied  to  the  purposes  set  forth,  but  various  circumstances  have 
prevented  my  doing  so  earlier.  It  may  be  as  well  to  remarh,  before 
*  Concluded  from  page  4$4. 
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proceeding  further,  that  those  of  my  readers  who  are  not  provided  with 
a  sufficiently  well-fitted  laboratory  for  the  preparation  of  sensitive 
gelatine  emulsions  need  not  fear  the  process  I  am  about  to  detail,  as 
the  preparation  is  not  sensitive  as  an  emulsion,  but  only  after  it  is 
dried  on  paper,  and  requires  little  greater  precaution  in  its  most 
sensitive  condition  than  ordinary  albumenised  paper.  The  preparation 
of  the  emulsion  may,  in  fact,  be  carried  out  in  daylight,  while  the 
coating  and  drying  the  paper  is  performed  in  gas  or  lamplight,  if  that 
be  preferred  to  working  in  the  dark  room. 

In  selecting  a  gelatine  for  the  purpose,  by  all  means  avoid  those 
that  are  specially  prepared  for  emulsion  purposes ;  in  other  words,  care¬ 
fully  steer  clear  of  “hard”  gelatine,  as  if  this  has  not  undergone  some 
treatment  with  alum  to  render  it  partially  insoluble  and  prevent 
frilling,  its  hardness  is,  at  any  rate,  a  quality  the  reverse  of  what  we 
require.  Choose,  on  the  other  hand,  a  soft  and  readily  s oluble  sample; 
Nelson’s  No.  1  or  No.  2  “  Photographic  ”  both  answer  admirably,  but 
are  unnecessarily  expensive,  their  great  purity  being  wasted  on  this 
process.  If  one  of  the  cheaper  kinds  of  the  same  makers,  such  as 
“  No.  1  Flake,”  cannot  be  obtained,  then  good  Scotch  or  Russian  glue,  at 
about  the  same  price,  will  answer  equally  as  well. 

No  trouble  need  be  anticipated  in  the  way  of  frilling,  nor  any  diffi¬ 
culty  experienced  in  getting  the  soft  gelatine  to  set  in  reasonable  time, 
even  in  hot  weather.  With  regard  to  the  first,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  before  the  dried  emulsion  film  is  again  moistened  for  develop¬ 
ment  those  portions  which  are  to  form  the  picture  have  been  rendered 
insoluble  by  light;  and  though  a  species  of  fine  frilling — “reticulation” 
in  fact — may  arise  from  improper  drying,  it  is  not  in  any  way  to  be 
charged  to  the  fault  of  the  gelatine.  With  regard  to  setting,  the 
gelatine  is  employed  in  so  much  more  concentrated  a  condition  than 
for  ordinary  emulsion  purposes,  that  even  in  the  most  trying  summer 
weather  it  sets  almost  immediately,  unless,  indeed,  the  emulsion  has 
become  decomposed  by  keeping  too  long,  or  from  other  causes. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  as  affecting  the  quality  of  the  final 
result,  especially  for  reproductions  of  negatives  or  for  transparencies, 
that  the  dissolved  gelatine  be  most  caref  ally  filtered.  Happily,  owing  to 
its  unsensitiveness,  the  process  of  filtering  the  emulsion  may  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  leisurely  manner  in  open  daylight,  under  which  conditions 
a  much  more  thorough  performance  of  the  task  may  be  ensured  than 
is  possible  in  the  dark  room.  No  better  method  can  be  adopted  than 
that  in  common  use  in  the  kitchen  for  clarifying  jellies.  Simply 
“  sling  up  ”  a  conical  “  jelly  bag  ”  of  felt,  or  two  or  three  thicknesses 
of  fine  flannel,  to  a  couple  of  chairs  or  other  convenient  support  close 
in  front  of  the  fire,  and  leave  the  emulsion  to  take  its  own  time  to 
find  its  way  through.  Even  if  it  be  made  much  thicker  than  I  re¬ 
recommend  the  operation  is  not  a  lengthy  one,  and  may  be  repeated 
two  or  three  times  if  necessary. 

For  several  reasons  I  prefer  to  filter  the  gelatine  itself  previous  to 
converting  it  into  emulsion,  but  chiefly  because  a  far  more  searching 
clearing  can  be  given  without  any  loss  of  silver  haloid,  which, 
either  from  the  comparative  coarseness  of  its  particles,  or  from  ab¬ 
sorption  by  the  thick,  filtering  material,  is  liable  to  cause  considerable 
loss.  If  considered  desirable,  or  under  some  circumstances  it  may  be 
absolutely  necessar}q  the  plain  gelatine  may  be  filtered  in  a  more  con¬ 
centrated  state  than  required  in  the  finished  emulsion,  in  order  to 
allow  of  dilution  during  the  process  of  emulsification. 

A  variety  of  methods  of  emulsification  may  be  adopted  according 
to  circumstances,  but  the  only  conditions  that  in  any  way  tend  to  rule 
the  choice  are  the  circumstances  under  which  the  “  tissue  ”  is  to  be 
employed  ;  whether  it  is  to  be  used  up  at  once  or  kept  for  any  length 
of  time.  So  far  as  the  mere  working  qualities  of  the  preparation  are 
concerned,  a  simple  emulsion,  made  by  adding  the  requisite  proportions 
of  silver  nitrate  and  soluble  haloid  to  the  dissolved  gelatine,  without 
any  subsequent  treatment  to  remove  the  soluble  salts,  will  fill  all  the 
requirements,  as  the  absorbent  nature  of  the  paper  support  prevents 
the  surface  crystallisation  that  would  occur  in  the  case  of  glass.  But 
for  keeping  purposes,  a  tissue  freed  as  far  as  possible^from  the  hygro¬ 
scopic  decomposition  products  is  to  be  preferred. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  preparing  the  sensitised  tissue  in  one 
operation,  i.e.,  bichromatising  the  emulsion  itself,  although  I  give  a 
formula,  I  should  not  recommend  the  plan  for  general  use  unless  a 
a  large  amount  of  work  is  done  daily  and  the  tissue  used  up  within  a 
few  days.  In  that  case  the  extra  operation  of  sensitising  is  saved,  but 


otherwise  the  tissue  will  not  keep  unless  preserved  in  a  perfectly  dry 
condition  in  hermetically  sealed  cases. 

For  an  ordinary  emulsion  to  be  used  at  once,  take  one  ounce  of 
gelatine,  soak  it  until  thoroughly  swelled,  and  dissolve ;  filter  as  de¬ 
scribed,  and  make  the  quantity  up  to  eight  ounces.  Add  to  this  seventy- 
two  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium,  or  half  that  quantity,  thirty-six 
grains  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  dry  state,  and  stir  until  dissolved, 
then,  in  the  same  manner,  add  ninety-six  grains  of  silver  nitrate,  and 
again  stir  until  the  silver  is  dissolved  and  the  emulsion  formed.  As  I 
have  said,  no  washing  is  necessary,  nor  is  any  cooking  or  digestion  re¬ 
quired  to  render  the  preparation  sensitive.  After  filtering  lightly 
through  muslin  it  may  be  at  once  applied  to  paper. 

If  a  stock  of  tissue  is  to  be  prepared  at  once  for  keeping  purposes, 
the  following  precipitation  method  will  prove  more  convenient  than 
washing  an  emulsion  prepared  in  the  manner  just  described.  Dissolve 
the  same  quantities  of  the  salts  separately,  each  in,  say,  three  or  four 
ounces  of  warm  water,  in  which  has  been  previously  dissolved  a  very 
small  quantity  of  gelatine — a  quarter  of  a  grain  to  the  ounce  is  quite 
sufficient.  W’hen  the  salts  are  dissolved  pour  the  silver  into  the  other 
solution  and  stir  vigorously  for  a  minute  or  so,  and  then  let  the  pre¬ 
cipitate  subside.  Should  the  liquid  remain  very  “  milky”  pour  it  into 
a  bottle  and  shake  violently  for  a  short  time,  when  the  precipitate 
will  separate,  leaving  the  water  perfectly,  or  almost,  clear.  Let  it 
subside,  change  the  water  once  or  twice,  shaking  it  up  well  each  time, 
and  finally  drain  the  silver  precipitate  as  closely  as  possible. 

Now  pour  in  the  filtered  gelatine  solution — one  ounce  of  gelatine 
dissolved  in  six  ounces  of  water — and  raise  the  temperature  to  about 
150°  Falir.,  until  the  silver  salt  ceases  to  be  visibly  granular,  when  a 
small  quantity  of  the  emulsion  is  spread  upon  glass.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  deposit  be  as  fine  as  is  required  in  an  emulsion 
for  ordinary  negative  purposes  ;  in  fact,  for  pictures  on  paper  or  opal 
the  emulsion  may  be  absolutely  “sandy”  in  its  texture  without 
showing  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  finished  picture.  But  where 
extreme  fineness  is  desired,  as  for  lantern  slides  or  negatives  for  en¬ 
largement,  I  would  recommend  a  chloride  emulsion  to  be  made  in 
preference  to  one  of  bromide,  as  the  former  salt  emulsifies  with  far 
greater  ease  and  assumes  an  extremely  fine  state  of  division  without 
any  difficulty,  while  it  separates  on  precipitation  at  least  as  well  as 
the  bromide.  When  emulsification  is  complete  make  up  the  quantity 
to  eight  ounces. 

I  have  omitted  to  state  that  it  is  advisable  to  add  a  minute  quantity 
of  glycerine  or  other  hygroscopic  matter  to  the  emulsion  in  order  to 
render  the  dried  film  somewhat  flexible  and  prevent  ils  cracking  when 
rolled  up.  For  this  purpose  nothing  is  better  than  glycerine  added  in 
the  proportion  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  by  weight,  to  the  eight 
ounces  of  emulsion.  This  quantity,  while  rendering  the  tissue  sulii- 
ciently  supple,  creates  no  chance  of  danger,  even  if  it  should  be  acci¬ 
dentally  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  decidedly  damp  atmosphere.  The 
case  would  be  different  if  the  film  contained  hygroscopic  matter  of  the 
nature  of  deliquescent  nitrates  and  chlorides  in  considerable  quantity, 
as  in  the  instance  of  an  unwashed  emulsion.  But  the  preparation 
made  by  precipitation  consists  practically  of  pure  gelatine  and  chloride 
or  bromide  of  silver,  and  is,  therefore,  calculated  to  keep  for  any  length 
of  time. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  anything  special  with  regard  to 
coating  the  paper  with  emulsion.  For  myself  I  prefer  to  float  the 
paper  for  about  a  minute,  raising  it  quickly  and  laying  it  on  a  levelled 
sheet  of  glass  to  set,  after  which  it  is  hung  in  a  current  of  air  to  dry. 
I  use  a  “  printing  ”  paper  of  good  quality  and  smooth  surface,  and  find 
that  it  answers  every  requirement.  If  preferred,  however,  the  paper 
may  be  made  into  dish  form  levelled,  and  the  emulsion  poured  into  it, 
but  I  find  the  floating  method  in  every  way  superior. 

Before  describing  the  methods  of  making  the  bichromated  emulsion, 
I  may  put  in  a  word  on  the  subject  of  sensitising  the  tissue  already 
made.  This  is  done  by  simply  immersing  the  emulsion  paper  for  from 
a  few  seconds  to  a  couple  of  minutes,  according  to  the  temperature, 
in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash.  Carbon  printers  are  aware 
that  upon  the  strength  of  the  sensitising  bath  depends  the  character 
of  the  gradation  of  the  resulting  prints,  and  precisely  the  same  rule 
holds  good  here.  The  effect,  however,  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  that 
produced  in  the  case  of  sensitising  albumenised  paper  where  a  weak 
silver  bath  answers  best  for  strong  negatives  and  vice  versa.  With  the 
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chromated  gelatine  a  weak  sensitising  bath  gives  contrast,  and  a  strong 
one  harmony  and  softness;  hence,  with  thin  negatives  a  weak  bath  is 
employed  and  a  strong  one  when  the  images  are  denser. 

The  limits  between  which  the  strength  of  the  sensitising  solution 
may  be  varied  are  from  one  and  a  quarter  to  five  per  cent.,  or,  in  round 
figures,  from  six  to  twenty-four  grains  of  bichromate  to  the  ounce. 
For  general  purposes,  perhaps,  the  “  happy  medium  ”  will  be  found 
most  useful;  say,  three  per  cent.,  or  fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce.  The 
tissue  becomes  more  sensitive  if  a  little  ammonia  is  added  to  the 
bichromate  bath  until  its  colour  is  considerably  lightened,  but  it  must 
not  be  rendered  alkaline.  When  the  bath  assumes  a  brown  hue  from 
keeping  after  contact  with  organic  matter,  it  should  be  rejected  and 
a  fresh  one  substituted. 

When  the  tissue  is  to  be  used  immediately,  or  within  a  few  days  of 
preparation,  the  emulsion  itself  may  have  the  bichromate  added  to  it, 
and  the  time  wmsted.  in  the  double  drying  operation  after  sensitising 
saved.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  any  emulsion  not  used  up  is  wasted 
unless  the  silver  salt  is  recovered  from  it  at  once. 

The  simplest  plan  of  sensitising  the  emulsion  is  to  add  a  definite 
quantity  of  bichromate  after  preparing  by  the  precipitation  method 
already  described.  The  quantity  used  may  vary  from  two  or  three 
grains  to  the  ounce  to  ten  grains,  according  to  the  character  of 
negatives  to  he  printed  from,  and  the  degree  of  sensitiveness  required. 
The  greater  the  proportion  of  bichromate  the  higher  will  be  the  sensi¬ 
tiveness  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sooner  will  the  tissue  become 
spontaneously  insoluble. 

A  slightly  more  complicated  method,  but  one  which  gives  an  emulsion 
as  well  as  a  tissue  of  better  keeping  qualities  as  well  as  higher  sensi¬ 
tiveness,  is  the  following  : — Weigh  out  the  same  quantities  of  materials 
already  given,  and  in  addition  ninety  grains  of  crystallised  carbonate 
of  soda.  Dissolve  the  silver  nitrate  and  carbonate  of  soda,  mix  the 
solutions,  and  allow  the  precipitate  to  subside.  Drain  closely  and 
incorporate  with  the  filtered  gelatine  as  before,  after  which  add  ninety 
grains  bichromate  of  potash. 

As  this  dissolves  it  will  convert  the  carbonate  of  silver  into  chromate, 
forming  a  deep  red  emulsion,  containing  silver  chromate  and  neutral 
chromate  of  potash,  with  a  small  trace  of  bichromate.  The  deep 
colour  takes  from  the  sensitiveness  of  the  tissue,  but  it  has  other  ad¬ 
vantages.  A  portion  or  all  of  the  silver  chromate  may  be  transformed 
into  haloid  by  the  addition  of  some  of  the  soluble  chloride  or  bromide, 
though  this  brings  the  emulsion  back  to  the  same  condition  as  that 
last  described.  The  red  tissue  thus  formed  will  require  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  water  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  common  salt  has  been 
added,  which  will  reduce  the  silver  chromate  to  chloride. 

At  some  future  date  I  hope  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  development 
generally. 

- ♦— - 

ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

“Is  Marriage  a  Failure ?”  has  been  treated  from  all  points  but  a 
photographic  one,  and  so  great  is  the  hold  the  subject  lias  taken  on  the 
public  mind  that  one  feels  inclined  to  see  wrhat  can  be  said  upon  it 
from  that  standpoint ;  but,  instead,  I  will  propround  another  question 
more  to  the  purpose — Is  professional  photography  played  out  ?  From 
the  mildest  of  beginnings  it  arrived  at  a  most  exalted  pitch  :  the  query 
to  he  answered  is,  Are  we  on  the  down  grade  P  In  the  F oreign 
Notes  and  News  I  read  that  Dr.  Vogel  is  the  authority  for  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  a  whilom  professional  photographer  is  at  present  carrying 
on  the  business  of  blacking  manufacturer,  vice  studio  wrork  relinquished. 
Now  all  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  photography  are  aware 
that  in  its  very  earliest  days  its  ranks  were  recruited  after  the  fashion 
of  those  of  the  schoolmaster  half  a  century  ago — the  cripples  and  the 
failures  in  all  other  departments  took  it  up  as  a  last  resource  :  shoe¬ 
blacks,  whitewashers,  and  the  like,  were  by  no  means  unknown.  I 
knew  of  one  man  whose  whitewashing  wdiich  lie  abandoned  was  as 
sxcellent  as  bis  photography  which  he  took  up  was  execrable,  and 
now  -when  photography  lias  arrived,  perhaps,  at  its  acme,  we  read  of 
one  of  it3  professors  having  descended  to  the  level  whence  sprang  such 
large  numbers  of  tlie  original  army.  ~W e  will  hope,  however,  that 
this  marks  an  episode  and  not  an  era,  even  if  the  learned  doctor  s  facts 
we  to  be  depended  on.  Some  little  doubt,  however,  is  thrown  upon 
mch  a  thesis  by  bis  remarks  in  the  very  next  paragraph,  wherein  he 
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speaks  of  some  photographers  taking  standing  with  cameras 

placed  at  about  five  or  six  fe<  t  from  the  sitter.  The  use  of  the  l 
“  standing  ”  suggests  the  intention  to  indicate  full-length  figures,  and 
photographing  them  in  this  manner  is  a  condition  ,  f  thin--  thm  1  - 
liberty  to  doubt  the  existence  of,  at  all,  in  any  place;  it  he  does 
mean  this,  why  use  the  term  “  standing  ?” 

I  was  much  interested  in  reading  “  W.  H.  D.’s”  remarks  on  Linear 
Perspective,  &c.;  lie  thoroughly  appr  the  relation  betwixt  eye 

and  mind  by  which  a  picture  of  some  scene  may  give  a  more  faithful 
effect  upon  the  mind,  though  by  rule  and  ompa-s  it  utitr  ■  .  than 
one  in  which  every  object  is  delineated  with  mathematical 
as  to  proportion.  But  I  think  he  might  with  advantage  have  altered 
the  wording  of  the  penultimate  paragraph  of  his  letter.  Any  one 
reading  it  wouid  imagine  him  to  Suggest  that  the  relativi  proportion 
of  the  mountain  in  question  to  surrounding  objects  wasdifferei  I  u 
tlie  pictures  by  the  long-focus  lens  from  that  exhibited  l  v  tm  :-t- 
focus  lens  pictures,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  identical : 
the  only  difference  would  be  that  the  scale  was  different,  and  t  1 
expect  “  W.  II.  D.”  knows  as  well  as  I  do.  There  i.-,  h  iwev<  r.  -  » 
much  ignorance  abroad  on  this  point  that  it  is  well  there  should  be  m 
indistinct  utterances  on  the  matter. 

With  what  feelings  must  not  the  thinking  portion  of  the  read 
this  Journal  have  perused  the  most  suggestive  essays  by  hi  - 
Power  on  (what  must  be  termed  at  present)  the  occult  Bubject  of 
Psychic  Photography.  I  had  the  distinguished  piivil- u 
of  the  two  actual  photographs  she  alluded  to  in  initiating 
I  am  sure  a  careful  scrutiny  of  them  must  hav<  a  1  a  strong 
feeling  in  tlie  minds  of  some  of  those  who  had  the  sam  •  privii  1 

venture  to  prophesy  that  more  will  be  heard  of  t  si  tter.  The 
Editor  is  sure  to  be  favoured  with  tlie  maxims  and  the 
tions  of  materialistic  men,  the  scoffs  of  the  unbelievers,  and,  doiibtk  ", 
the  gibes  of  the  uninitiated  ;  but  let  them  sit  in  churchlik  .-ih-m-. 
and  prayerful  meditation  for  thirty  or  sixty  minute-:  let  the  n<s_-- 
nesium  he  fired  (eight  inches  of  tape),  the  plate  develojied  in  ti.e 
absence  of  all  mundane  influences,  what  would  then  )•••  1 1  i r  : i _  i . t - 
and  speech?  The  point  to  he  first  placed  upon  as  basis  is  <  - 

dently  the  exact  luxe  or  tone  of  the  individual  aura:  this  w  .11 
difficult;  but  already  investigators  have  been  at  work  :  >  •  ii -c  \ •  r 
class  of  lightning  flash  that  gives  a  dark  streak  on  the  ph  t  . 
plate  instead  of  the  usual  white  one,  and  when  this  is  discovered  will  i.  ‘ 
the  mystery  of  the  aura  he  nearer  solution  ?  Will  it  n  >t  be  analag  nis 
to  the  red,  ruby,  or  dark  blue  aura,  and  the  ordinary  streak  t"  tb* 
lighter?  Miss  Power's  aura  I  should  presume  to  b  •  very  light.  Is  it 
not  likely  to  be  a  function  of  od,  a  correlative  that  is  of  odic  f  rce  ? 
The  Editor  finds  what  I  may  term  a  difficulty  in  the  revers<  d  illumi¬ 
nation  of  the  angelic  realisation.  Does  it  not  prove  conclusively  Miss 
Power’s  case?  I  imagine  he  has  not  thoroughly  grasped  her  theory. 
The  motionless,  trancelike  state  of  the  subject ;  perfect  stillness  in  the 
ambient  air,  neither  motion  or  sound  (which  is  but  one  kind 
gradually  the  aura  is  projected  diffused ;  it-  impalpable  pi  a 
hindered  by  the  grosser  particles  of  ponderable  col  air.  All  i-  r  .i d\  : 
then  arises  within  the  now  mysterious  arcana,  and  i-  fully  projected, 
the  umbra  of  some,  perhaps,  forgotten  mortal;  it  strikes  ig 
aura,  wdiich,  acting  like  any  other  reflector,  throws  back  the  radia¬ 
tions,  and  the  camera  records  them  as  reflections.  No  om  kiv  w- 
better  than  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  that  reflected  irnag-  s  will 
appear  reversed.  Thus  is  so  simple  a  mystery  solv.  d  by  ordinary 
physical  laws.  Much  could  be  written  had  I  spac<  ;  for  the  time  I 
content  myself  with  clearing  the  path  to  this  extent. 

One  may  get  so  imbued  with  a  subject  as  to  allow  its  influence  im¬ 
perceptibly  to  colour  succeeding  mental  images:  yet  it  is  scarcely  that 
cause  which  leads  me  to  express  the  thought  that  a  connexion  may 
be  traced  between  tlie  subject  I  have  just  left  and  the  very  remark¬ 
able  experience  of  Mr.  Friese  Green,  whose  gazt  after  ie  bad  1  d 
for  a  time  at  an  electric  arc  light  was  so  ardent  as  to  impress  a  phot  - 
graphic  plate  in  proximity  to  bis  eye.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Debenham 
that  the  experiment  is  an  excessively  dangerou-  one. 

Passing  from  these  realms  of  the  ineffable  to  the  grosser  realities  of 
life,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  able  writer  of  the  articles  on  Odatmo- 
bromide  versus  Wet  Collodion  bow  he  manages  to  give  the  edges  of 
bis  pair  of  glasses  iu  contact  a  dab  with  marine  glue .  It  lo  >ks  all 
very  well  in  print,  but  I  can  never  manage  to  "  dab  "  this  most  useful 
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substance ;  in  fact,  I  find  it  can  be  used  most  successfully  with  a 
“  soldering  iron.” 

How  very  droll  it  reads  to  an  old  band,  as  one  sees  in  the  report 
of  the  last  North  London  meeting,  that  any  one  should  speak  of  “  a  glass 
used  by  microscopists  and  known  as  i  patent  plate.’  ”  Every  one  with 
a  pre-gelatine  experience  is  familiar  with  that  fine  old  glass,  every 
individual  sheet  of  which  used  to  cost  considerably  more  than  does  a 
complete  dry  plate  of  the  present  day.  It  was  beautiful  material  to 
work  with ;  hut  even  its  beneficient  sway  could  not  banish  comets  and 
streaks.  “  Oh,  ye  gelatine  plate  men,  you  do  not  know  you  are  born  !” 
as  I  once  heard  a  very  old  hand  say  in  mournful  tones. 

Free  Lance. 


+■ 


INTENTION  AND  EXECUTION. 

A  glance  round  the  walls  of  any  modern  exhibition  will  show  that 
there  are  many  photographers  who  have  admirable  and  workable 
ideas,  which,  unfortunately,  they  have  not  the  ability  to  embody  in 
a  sufficiently  satisfactory  manner,  for  in  photography  it  is  not  every 
designer  wTho  can  give  adequate  expression  to  his  own  thought.  For 
many  years  this  has  been  otherwise,  and  exhibitions  have  shown  but 
a  halfpennyworth  of  imagination  to  an  intolerable  deal  of  execution. 
There  were  many  more  executants  than  original  inventors  in  the  early 
days,  and  each  photographer  followed  the  other  through  the  churches 
and  castles  of  the  land,  and  there  were  certain  subjects  which  were 
sure  to  crop  up  in  every  exhibition,  all  correctly  executed  and  all 
alike.  We  have  improved  upon  this  state  of  things.  In  the  more 
recent  exhibitions  the  balance  seems  tilted  the  other  way ;  the  local 
view  is  banished,  and  much  good  intention  to  make  pictures  is  shown, 
but  the  happy  accomplishment  of  which  seems  still  to  be  beyond  the 
powers  of  the  producers.  The  question  naturally  arises,  What  can  be 
the  cause  of  this  change  in  the  choice  of  subjects  P  Everything  is 
put  down  nowadays  to  the  influence  of  the  art  on  the  universal 
amateur.  Shall  we  say  this  change  is  also  to  be  attributed  to  him  ? 
And,  indeed,  it  is  quite  possible,  for  the  amateur,  as  a  rule,  knows 
nothing  of  traditions,  and  may  have  brought  with  him  fresh  notions, 
yet  without  sufficient  practice  or  skill  to  carry  them  out.  Then, 
again,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  greatly  increased  ease  of  the 
new  process  and  the  wonderful  quickness  of  exposure  have  tempted 
photographers  to  try  subjects  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have 
thought  of.  But  there  are  other  and  healthier  reasons  than  these. 
There  is  the  great  increase  in  art  knowledge,  which  has  taught  that 
a  picture  must  be  something  more  than  a  technically  perfect  photo¬ 
graph,  or  imitation  of  unselected  or  unadorned  nature  ;  and  there  is 
ambition,  which  insists  that  even  in  an  art  like  our  own,  limited  in 
every  direction,  there  is  something  higher  to  aim  at  than  the  ordinary 
topographical  landscape  with  its  definite  object  in  the  centre  of  the 
space. 

The  failures  often  come  from  insufficient  study  of  art ;  for  if  it  is 
true  (which  it  isn’t)  that  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,  it 
is  so  in  art.  They  are  also  not  seldom  caused  by  a  too  anxious  desire 
to  produce  something  great,  which  induces  the  selection  of  subjects 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  means.  Nevertheless,  this  is  wdiat  I  have 
always  tried  to  encourage,  for  I  would  rather  see  ambition  o’erleap 
itself  than  not  make  a  jump  at  all.  It  will  all  come  right  in  the  end  ; 
the  exuberance  of  youth  soon  tones  down;  the  mistake  is  on  the  right 
side. 

Failure  in  execution — I  don’t  mean  in  the  easy  technicalities — is  more 
than  usually  visible  in  the  present  exhibition  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  not  only  in  the  individual  contributions,  but 
in  the  exhibition  itself.  The  show  is,  perhaps,  the  poorest  ever  held 
by  the  Society.  Here,  again,  intention  and  execution  do  not  agree. 
It  Avas  doubtless  with  the  best  intentions  that  the  medals  were  with¬ 
held  this  year.  The  result  is  that  the  number  of  contributions  is  very 
much  less  than  usual,  and  would  have  been  still  less  if  the  with¬ 
drawal  had  been  generally  known.  With  some  notable  exceptions 
the  exhibition  appears  to  be  given  over,  in  the  first  place,  to  “  com- 
mercialists,”  as  a  contemporary  contemptuously  calls  them,  who  care 
more  for  the  opportunity  of  displaying  their  wares  than  the  honour 
of  taking  a  medal;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  simple  efforts — 
sometimes  good,  sometimes  otherwise — of  the  beginner,  or  the  amateur 
who  is  content  to  remain  at  the  ordinary  dead  level,  and  whose 
highest  ambition  is  to  get  hung;  while  many  of  those  whose  delight 
it  lias  been  to  do  good  and  original  work,  and  who  were  not  ashamed 
to  own  frankly  to  the  pride  they  took  in  having  their  best  things 
recognised  in  the  best  and  most  honourable  way  with  a  bit  of  bronze, 
have  abstained  from  exhibiting;  and  that  mysterious  unknown 
quantity  of  marvellously  skilful  photographers,  who  would  never 
send  their  works  to  exhibitions  where  medals  were  given,  has  not 


come  forward,  which  must  have  been  a  sore  disappointment  to  those 
who  have  always  confidently  promised  the  aid  of  these  “  dark  horses." 

But  this  is  by  the  way.  I  appear  to  be  illustrating  the  title  of 
this  little  essay  by  itself,  for  my  execution  is  running  away  from  mv 
intention.  To  return,  then,  to  my  theme.  With  the  exception  (if 
the  works  of  Mr.  Gale,  Mr.  Davison,  many  of  Mr.  Sutcliffe’s,  and  one 
or  two  others,  whose  exquisite  pictures  are  beyond  any  praise  1  can 
give  them,  there  are  few  works  which  show  that  their  authors  know 
how  to  carry  their  intention  to  a  completely  successful  end.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  a  picture  which  tells  you  something  is  letter  than 
one  that  has  nothing  to  say,  and  it  follows  that  a  landscape  with  a 
figure  or  figures,  where  figures  are  appropriate,  is  better  than  one 
without  such  embellishment  ;  and  if  those  figures  are  “  doing  some¬ 
thing,”  or  embody  some  incident,  they  are  still  more  interesting.  In 
a  late  number  of  the  Universal  Revieio ,  Mr.  Quilter,  in  incidentnllv 
alluding  to  one  of  the  idyllic  painters,  says  :  I lis  landscapes  wen 

in  some  sense  ‘  short  stories.’  An  intention  ran  through  the  work  :  a 
hint  of  meaning  as  well  as  of  beauty.  A  bit  of  nature  P — yes  ;  but  a 
bit  of  man  too — that  was  the  subject-matter  of  his  pictures  as  it  has 
been  the  subject-matter  of  all  reaily  great  landscape  art.” 

And  this  is  where  so  many  of  the  exhibitors  have  tried,  and,  to 
my  great  regret,  failed.  The  ambition  has  been  worthy,  the  ideas  in 
many  cases  very  happy,  but  the  carrying  out  has  not  done  justice  to 
the  thought.  The  intention  has  been  better  than  the  execution. 
This  is  not  unhealthy,  because  it  is  easier  to  better  the  execution  by 
study  and  practice  than  to  invent,  although  invention  also  is  amenable 
to  cultivation.  We  have  attempts  at  all  sorts  of  incidents,  chiefly  of 
the  rustic  or  picturesque  order — the  kind,  perhaps,  most  within  the 
reach  of  photography— -but  few  of  them  are  presented  with  the 
spontaneousness  and  “  go  ”  that  is  a  characteristic  of  good  art. 
When  the  first  suggestion  a  figure  makes  to  you  is  that  it  stood 
for  the  photographer,  you  may  be  sure  there  is  something  wrong 
about  it.  We  know  and  admit  that  in  nearly  all  cases,  especially  in 
the  best  art,  where  nothing  is  left  to  blind  chance,  the  figures  are 
carefully  placed  and  studied,  but  if  they  look  like  it  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong,  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  artist  and  not  the  art 
is  in  fault.  I  might  be  told  that  this  is  not  true  of  instantaneous 
effects,  but  I  am  writing  of  those  pictures  in  the  execution  of  which 
nothing  is  left  to  accident,  not  of  those  of  which  we  may  say  with 
Barry  that  “  divested  of  design,  art  becomes  a  mere  toy,  a  mechanical 
bauble,  unconnected  either  with  the  head  or  the  heart.” 

This  spontaneous  naturalness  in  their  figures  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  to  photographers,  old  as  well  as  young,  and 
should  be  recognised  as  one  of  the  worlds  yet  left  to  conquer.  It  is 
not  easy  to  advise  how  to  attain  this  supreme  quality.  A  great  deal 
must  be  left  to  the  power  of  will  of  the  operator  and  his  skill  in 
influencing  his  figures,  something  to  his  perfect  knowledge  of  what 
he  wants  to  produce,  and  something  to  his  nerve  in  seizing  the  right 
“  psychological  moment.”  I  also  think  it  is  possible  to  kill  with  too 
much  care,  and  that  much  may  be  lost  by  hesitation,  for  waiting 
models  become  stiff,  and  fleeting  effects  will  quickly  pass. 

That  these  shortcomings  are  the  fault  of  the  artist  and  not  of  the 
art  may  be  convincingly  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  works  of  the  three 
men  I  have  mentioned,  as  well  as  at  a  few  others  on  the  walls. 
These  pictures  are  not  accident,  they  are  absolutely  natural  because 
of  their  art ;  there  is  nothing  of  the  detective  camera  about  them ; 
they  do  not  suggest  playing  with  toys,  but  rather  the  thought,  skill 
and  arrangement  of  artists  who  had  an  assured  knowledge  of  w7hat 
they  wanted,  and  how  to  get  it.  As  a  slight  example  of  the  use  of  a 
know7 ledge  of  composition  look  at  Mr.  Gale’s  Sunshine  and  Shadoic ; 
place  the  finger  over  the  two  children  sitting  not  very  conspicuously 
on  the  ground;  although  the  subject  remains  the  picture  is  gone. 
One  or  two  of  Mr.  Davison’s  pictures  suffer  a  little  in  the  skies,  due, 
probably,  to  timiditj7  and  an  unfortunate  want  of  confidence  in  com¬ 
bination  printing,  wliich  he  is  artist  enough  to  overcome  in  time. 

In  mentioning  the  pictures  to  which  I  have  alluded  as  the  chief 
attractions  of  the  exhibition,  I  of  course  do  not  mean  to  slight  the 
very  perfect  photographs  taken  under  such  great  difficulties  by  Mr. 
Gridley,  of  Palmyra.  It  is  probable  that  this  collection  will  bring 
more  grist  to  the  mill  than  any  other  exhibits,  but  they  do  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  my  subject,  except  in  one  way :  I  heard  a  capable 
photographer  say,  “  I  should  admire  these  pictures  more  than  I  do  if 
it  were  not  for  the  artificial  skies,  which  are  not  even  well  composed. 
This  is  another  illustration  of  how  little  nature  knowrs  of  art.  I  am 
told  by  those  who  have  seen  the  negatives  that  the  skies  were  taken 
with  their  subjects,  at  one  exposure,  on  one  plate. 

Y7et  what  is  truth  ? — what  are  we  to  believe  P  I  am  also  told,  on 
the  highest  authority,  that  these  subjects  have  never  been  photo¬ 
graphed  by  any  other  photographers,  yet,  according  to  the  catalogue, 

1  find  that  pictures  of  Palmyra  have  also  been  taken  by  the  Autotype 
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Company,  and  are  in  this  very  exhibition.  This  must  be  the  fault  of 
the  catalogue,  for  I  am  sure  the  Company  would  scarcely  claim  the 
work  of  another  as  their  own.  There  are  several  other  instances 
where  the  work  is  claimed,  through  carelessness,  I  suppose,  by  the 
enlarger,  and  no  mention  made  of  the  original  artist. 


ON  LANDSCAPE  AND  CLOUD  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[A  Communication  to  the  West  Surrey  Amateur  Photographic  Society.] 

I  have  endeavoured  to  collect  together  a  few  scattered  ideas  on 
photography,  particularly  on  landscape  negatives  and  cloud  negatives, 
and  their  combination  to  produce  resulting  prints  or  positives ;  and  I 
propose,  this  evening,  to  limit  my  remarks  hereupon  pretty  much  to 
the  science  part  of  it,  as  distinct  from  the  artistic ;  for  photography 
proper  is  essentially  a  science,  and  however  well  and  skilfully— as  a 
recreation  and  a  pastime — it  can  be  turned  to  account  and  worked  in 
the  direction  of  art,  there  is  no  doubt  that  science  claims  photography 
as  almost  exclusively  its  own.  Photography  is  a  mechanical  process : 
it  is  only  to  follow  out  certain  formulae,  or  instructions,  and  almost 
perfect  work  can  be  done  and  be  repeated  to  any  extent.  If  we  could 
set  about  and  get  the  work  done  by  a  machine,  we  should  probably 
have  more  uniform  and  perfect  results. 

In  the  present  aspect  of  landscape  photography  (I  won’t  say  what 
may  be  hereafter  the  fashion  or  the  practice)  we  must  rely  on  the 
sun,  our  lens  and  camera,  and  other  mechanical  contrivances — with 
[chemistry — to  do  all  the  actual  work  for  us.  And  these  we  can  con- 
Jtrol  to  a  large  extent  by  the  application  of  skill  and  judgment.  We 
must  let  the  sun  pencil  his  own  rays  ;  if  he  is  in  a  good  humour,  he 
will  do  all  he  is  set  to  do,  and  it  should  be  our  endeavour,  with  the 
best  means  at  our  command,  to  direct  his  rays  aright.  In  this  con¬ 
sists  the  science  part  of  the  business. 

The  art  element  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  task  we  set  the  sun  to 
do.  It  will  be  for  us  to  gather  together  the  right  material  and  put  it 
in  its  proper  place — to  mould  the  mouldable  part  of  it  into  the  best 
form  and  shape  we  can — to  arrange  for  the  most  suitable  light  to  fall 
upon  it;  and  this  done,  we  may  call  on  the  sun  to  do  his  task,  and 
pencil  for  us  by  his  rays  what  we  put  before  him ;  and  if  we  have 
done  our  part  well  and  lovingly,  and  with  judgment,  he  will  respond 
to  our  call.  It  will  only  remain  for  us  to  bring  to  bear  a  skilful 
application  of  the  science  operations,  and,  perhaps,  the  resulting  work 
may  go  towards  making  photography  an  art  as  well  as  a  science. 

In  our  landscape  photographs,  particularly  when  we  combine  cloud 
photography,  we  must  take  care  not  to  offend,  first  and  foremost, 
against  science  and  its  laws,  which  are  hard  and  rigorous  and  un¬ 
questionable  ;  and  next  against  the  laws  and  canons  of  art  and  good 
taste,  which,  however,  are  a  very  variable  commodity.  For  instance, 
in  printing  sunlight  clouds  from  one  negative  with  sunlit  landscape 
from  another  negative,  we  must  be  careful  that  the  source  and 
direction  of  lighting  for  the  two  correspond,  or  thereabouts;  for  we 
must  remember  that  the  lighting  of  clouds  is  subject  to  the  same 
laws  as  the  lighting  of  a  landscape  or  a  building. 

Given  a  sunlit  building,  it  would  be  easy,  by  looking  at  the  lighting 
and  the  shadows,  to  point  to  the  position  of  the  sun  without  seeing 
it ;  so  with  a  landscape ;  so  also  (but  less  easily  and  only  by  study 
or  careful  observation)  with  sunlit  clouds.  I  am  particular  in  saying 
\  sunlit  clouds,  for  sometimes  the  clouds,  as  we  see  them,  are  not  re¬ 
ceiving  direct  sunshine,  there  being  intervening  clouds  between  them 
[and  the  sun.  This  is  a  law  that  we  photographers  cannot  afford  to 
disregard,  for  simple  photography  records  facts,  and  if  we  in  our 
more  ambitious  work  offend  against  the  law  of  facts,  we  shall  be 
bowled  out — the  science  man  will  be  down  upon  us. 

Another  point  to  be  observed  under  this  head  is  the  form  of  clouds, 
scientifically — not  artistically — considered.  Those  low  down  towards 
the  horizon  present  to  our  eye  a  very  different  shape  from  those  seen 
overhead,  or  at  any  angle  between  the  two ;  but  we  need  not'  err  in 
this  respect  if  we  are  careful  to  make  the  horizon  of  the  cloud  nega¬ 
tive  correspond  with  that  of  the  landscape.  By  horizon  is  meant  the 
sea  level  as  seen  where  it  meets  the  sky,  which  is  practically  the  level 
of  the  eye,  however  high  or  however  low  our  standpoint.  There  is 
often  confusion  in  describing  the  sky  line  as  the  horizon.  Sky  line  is 
where  terrestrial  objects  meet  with  or  cut  it. 

I  shall  not  now  go  into  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  clouds  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view;  but  we  must  not  offend  the  science  man  by 
printing-in,  for  instance,  evening  skies  and  clouds  with  landscapes 
which  it  is  evident  have  been  taken  at  quite  another  time  of  the  day. 
Should  a  landscape  have  been  taken  in  direct  sunshine  with  conspi¬ 
cuous  shadows,  it  would  not  be  difficult,  if  the  condition  of  the  foliage 
be  also  taken  into  account,  to  arrive  at  a  pretty  correct  conclusion 


as  to  the  time  of  day  at  which  the  exposure  waa  made.  Thus  it 
behoves  us  to  be  careful  in  the  selection  <<i  our  accompanying  cloud 
negatives.  3 

..  b*1  landscape  not,  however,  directly  sunlit,  or  with  no  dominant 
lighting,  there  is  a  greater  scops  for  the  selection  from  our  cloud 
negatives  ;  we  need  not  lie  in  lear  of  the  science  man,  but  nwy  nw 
feailessly  those  that  will  best  c''inpo.-e  with  our  landscape  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view.  I  have  already  urged  that  after  handing  over 
to  the  son  his  task  to  do,  we  should  leave  to  him  all  ihe  subsequent 
pencilling.  In  landscape  photography  (I  mean  landscup<  as  A 
from  portraiture)  hand  work  in  any  form  on  the  negative  should  be 
considered  inadmissible;  certainly  the  less  hand  wort  the  better.  It 
may  he  legitimate  to  spot  out  defects  should  such  perchance  "r  by 
accident  be  met  with,  but  the  introduction  into  a  picture  of  features 
that  are  not  produced  by  real  photography  i-  to  l,.-  deprecated. 

To  manufacture  a  horse’s  ear  on  the  negative,  or  a  cow’s  tail — 
things  often  observed  to  he  absent  if  tale  n  in  summer  after  the 
month  of  June — cannot  be  called  photography;  bat  to  manufacture 
clouds  and  palm  them  off  as  photography  is  distinctly  r*  pr*  lun-ibl.  ; 
it  begins  with  fraud  which  will  be  discovered,  it  will  end  in  di-ewn- 
fiture  of  the  perpetrator  and  discredit  to  photography.  Perhaps  even 
less  allowable  should  it  he  considered  to  touch  up  prints  by  paint  or 
other  hand  work,  and  introduce  features  not  existing  in  the  negative. 
We  should  leave  to  the  sun  to  pencil,  we  may  call  on  him  to  help  us 
to  rectify  our  errors  (for  instance,  by  toning  down  our  high  lights,  <>r 
inducing  him  to  moderate  his  transports  in  over  printing  shadows, 
both  probably  results  of  our  own  want  of  jud^rn.-  nt  or  .-kill 
even  if  we  have  exactly  succeeded  in  rendering  his  intentions,  he 
will  come  to  our  aid  and  will  help  us  with  any  of  our  conventional 
notions  of  what  we  may  consider  beautiful  or  artistic,  notwith¬ 
standing  our  presumption  in  supposing  that  his  perfect  work  can 
he  improved. 

If  photography  is  to  he  pursued  as  a  pastime,  and  the  amab-ur  has 
any  ambition  to  excel  in  his  work,  the  whole  of  it  must  be  don<-  1  y 
himself.  Should  he  buy  or  borrow  cloud  negatives  to  print  with  Ins 
landscape,  or  landscape  negatives  to  print  with  hi.'  skies  (1),  the  re¬ 
sulting  work  will  not  be  his  photography;  let  him  produce  never  so 
fine  a  negative  and  print  in  somebody  else’s  clouds,  he  may  secure  a 
picture,  but  it  will  not  be  his  work ;  and,  further,  should  he  put  his 
negative  into  the  hands  of  another — perhaps  a  prcfe'sional  printer — 
to  print,  the  resulting  work  will  not  be  his  photography,  and  should 
he  have  the  temerity  to  exhibit  it  and  palm  it  off  a;?  hi?  w  rk,  nothing 
less  than  a  fraud  will  have  been  attempted. 

A  week  or  two  ago,  during  my  holiday  in  the  "West  of  England,  I 
met  with  a  photographer  at  a  seaside  plao  •  _  _  n  taking  views 
of  the  little  town  from  the  cliffs,  and  got  chatting  with  him.  It  w  as 
breezy  weather,  and  the  clouds  were  unusually  grand  in  all  direction'. 
I  was  almost  inclined  to  relinquish  a  walk  I  had  planned  over  the 
Quantock  Hills,  so  as  to  fill  my  box  with  cloud  plates,  and  intimated 
to  him  my  almost  resolve.  He  smiled  a  smile  of  scorn,  and  let  (ln  p 
the  remark,  “It  is  much  easier  to  buy  one’s  cloud  negatives,  and  much 
cheaper,”  but  he  was  one  who  gained  his  livelihood  bv  photography. 
This  was  almost  on  a  par  with  an  incident  that  occurred  not  long  g 
A  gentleman — a  stranger — called  on  me.  After  a  bit  of  palaver  that 
he  was  an  amateur  photographer,  he  remarked  that  he  was  quite  sure 
I  must  possess  a  great  many  landscape  negatives  <a  fact  I  could  not 
conscientiously  deny);  he  then  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  -tcun-d 
some  very  fine  cloud  negatives  from  his  top  window,  but  m>t  having 
leisure  to  give  to  outdoor  photography  he  would  be  very  glad  if  he 
could  come  to  some  arrangement  to  borrow  some  of  my  landscape 
negatives  to  print  them  with! 

In  our  ordinary  landscape  work— at  least,  where  we  have  much 
near  foliage,  or  figures,  or  other  dark  objects— however  beautiful  and 
suitable  may  be  the  prevailing  clouds,  we  are  unfortunately  obliged 
to  disregard  them,  as  we  can  seldom  expect  to  get  a  good  rendering  of 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  do  full  justice  to  the  landscape.  It  is, 
therefore,  quite  admitted  by  all  who  are  qualified  to  liave  an  opinion 
on  the  matter,  that  if  pictorial  and  artistic  work  is  legitimate  with 
photography,  and  we  are  to  make  the  best  progress  open  to  us  in  this 
direction,  it  is  necessary,  until  semnee  further  steps  in  to  OUT  aid, that 
we  should  print  in  clouds  from  a  second  negative ;  in  fart,  it  is  <  uly 
persons  ignorant  on  the  whole  matter  who  now  at  all  raise  tie  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  lawfulness  or  propriety  of  it. 

If  the  difficulties  of  printing  in  figures  with  our  landscapes  from 
separate  studies  and  separate  negatives  were  no  greater  than  in  pi  inting 
in  clouds,  another  important  advance  in  the  direction  of  making 
tography  an  art  would  he  established;  but  there  are  many  more 
points  to  he  considered  and  far  greater  diificultie.'  to  bo  overcome 
than  in  the  comparatively  easy  process  of  cloud  printing.  In  the 
difficulty,  however,  of  it  iies  a  safeguard  against  the  abuses  which 
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would  be  certain  to  accompany  such  a  practice — abuses  far  more 
serious,  reprehensible,  and  detrimental  to  the  art  interests  of  photo¬ 
graphy  than  with  cloud  printing.  J.  Gale. 

- * - 

ON  THE  PRINTING  OF  POSITIVES  WITH  PLATINUM  SALTS. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  France.] 

I  have  the  honour  of  bringing  before  you  some  observations  relating  to 
the  printing  of  photographs  with  salts  of  platinum.  They  are  the  result 
of  experiments  carried  out  by  M.  Chalot  and  myself.  The  starting  point 
was,  at  first,  the  application  of  the  formulas  given  by  Herren  Pizzighelli 
and  Hubl  in  their  work  upon  platinotypes,  so  well  translated  by  M.  Henry 
Gauthier- Villars.  I  am  delighted  to  bear  testimony  to  the  merits  of  the 
authors  and  translator  of  this  little  work ;  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  give  a  better  account,  both  theoretically  and  practically,  of 
a  process  having  so  many  applications.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  all  new 
researches  were  described  in  as  clear  and  studied  a  manner.  Pardon 
this  slight  criticism  and  digression.  In  the  following  observations  you 
must  not  expect  to  find  absolutely  new  facts,  and  if  I  come  back  upon 
known  data  it  is  because  I  think  it  is  well  to  insist,  when  speaking  to 
amateurs  who  may  use  the  platinum  process,  that  the  practical  applica¬ 
tion  should  always  be  supported  by  theory.  In  this  way  nothing  is  left 
to  chance,  and  it  becomes  easy  to  remedy  any  accidents  that  may  occur 
in  the  course  of  working. 

In  the  platinum  process  three  salts  co-operate  in  the  formation  of  the 
image  :  a  salt  of  platinum  (chloroplatinite  of  potassium),  a  salt  of  ferric 
peroxide,  or  rather  an  organic  ferric  salt  (ferric  oxalate),  and,  lastly,  an 
oxidiser  (ferric  chlorate).  A  concentrated  solution  of  the  first  two  salts, 
with  the  addition  of  a  variable  quantity  of  ferric  chlorate,  is  spread  upon 
suitably  prepared  paper. 

The  office  of  the  ferric  chlorate  in  the  mixture  is  to  act  as  a  moderator 
of  a  too  energetic  action.  The  amount  of  it  to  be  used,  therefore,  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  negatives.  The  paper  is  prepared,  dried,  and 
exposed  to  light  under  a  negative.  What  happens  ?  Nobody  is  ignorant 
of  the  interesting  works  of  Poitevin,  Eder,  and  others  on  the  iron  salts. 
They  have  shown  that  the  peroxide  of  iron  salts,  combined  with  the 
organic  elements,  are  promptly  transformed  by  the  action  of  light  into 
the  salts  of  the  protoxide.  On  the  other  hand,  the  platinum  salts,  re¬ 
ducible  by  light,  become  infinitely  more  reducible  in  presence  of  these 
protoxide  salts.  These  facts  constitute  the  base  of  the  process  with 
which  we  are  concerned.  Then,  as  often  as  a  platinum  salt  mixed  with 
a  ferric  salt  reducible  to  a  ferrous  salt  is  exposed  to  light  there  will  be  a 
reduction  of  platinum  proportional  to  the  ferrous  salt,  and,  if  one  operates 
photographically,  the  image  will  appear,  and  will  be,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  permanent. 

Though  the  transformation  of  the  iron  salts  proceeds  rapidly,  it  is  not 
so  with  the  reduction  of  the  platinum  salts.  Until  now  we  have,  there¬ 
fore,  had  recourse  to  some  agent  acting  as  a  developer,  generally  to  a 
concentrated  solution  of  potassic  oxalate.  This  bath  increases  very 
greatly  the  reducing  power  of  the  protosalt  formed,  and  our  experiments 
allow  us  to  add  that  the  more  rapid  the  action  is  the  greater  the  vigour 
and  harmony  obtained. 

Success  in  the  platinum  process  depends,  then,  upon  the  choice  of 
suitable  salts,  and  also  upon  those  niceties  of  manipulation  which  con¬ 
stitute  skill  in  an  operator.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Bulletin  Captain 
Pizzighelli  gives  some  new  formula3.  By  using  them  direct  platinum 
prints  may  be  obtained  without  having  recourse  to  development.  Some 
months  ago  our  researches  gave  us  hopes  of  being  able  to  solve  this 
problem,  but  the  images  produced  were  wanting  in  density. 

Those  obtained  by  Captain  Pizzighelli’s  new  formulfe  gave  more  satis¬ 
factory  results.  However,  and  without  prejudging  the  future,  we  consider 
the  process  with  development  as  very  superior  to  that  in  which  the  image 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  light  alone.  To  obtain  such  an  image  a 
much  longer  exposure  is  required. 

Capt.  Pizzighelli  replaces  the  ferric  oxalate  used  until  now  by  thejdouble 
oxalate  of  iron  and  soda.  This  salt  is  prepared  by  causing  the  bioxalate 
of  soda  to  act  upon  the  hydrate  of  iron  peroxide.  It  crystallises  ad¬ 
mirably,, as  you  may  see  by  this  sample,  which  we  owe  to  M.  Billaut,  in 
whose  name  I  present  it  to  you. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  liquid  which  is  to  be  spread  upon  the  paper,  add, 
while  heating  slightly,  the  double  salt  to  a  three-per-cent,  aqueous  solution 
of  oxalate  of  soda.  Mixed  with  the  platinum  salt,  this  solution  becomes 
the  sensitive  substance. 

The  greater  part  of  the  sensibility  which  we  speak  of  in  the  process 
employed  until  now  depends  upon  the  fact  of  the  ferric  oxalate  being 
much  less  stable  than  the  double  salt  of  iron  and  soda,  and  being  more 
rapidly  transformed,  under  the  action  of  light,  into  ferrous  oxalate, 
which  is  the  principal  agent  in  the  reduction  of  platinum.  This  fact  has 
just  been  confirmed  by  a  very  simple  experiment.  Two  separate  solu¬ 
tions  are  prepared,  one  of  ferric  oxalate  and  the  other  of  the  double  salts 
of  iron  and  of  soda.  In  each  of  these  solutions  a  fragment  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  is  placed. 

If  the  salts  have  been  well  prepared  no  colouration  is  produced,  working 
with  a  very  feeble  light.  If  these  two  solutions  be  exposed  to  a  bright 
light,  in  a  very  few  moments  one  will  see  the  ferric  oxalate  become  blue, 
in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  ferric  salts  to  the  ferrous. 


In  order  to  obtain  the  same  amount  of  colouration  with  the  double 
salt  one  would  require  at  least  three  times  as  long  time.  As  for  the 
visible  formation  of  the  image,  it  appears  to  be  due  to  the  combination 
of  the  oxalate  of  soda  with  the  ferric  oxalate,  and  also  to  the  oxalate  in  ' 
which  the  double  salt  has  been  dissolved.  We  think  that  the  sensitive-  ! 
ness  would  be  increased  by  the  concentration  of  the  double  salt  in  the 
sensitive  solution,  but  then  one  might  have  to  fear  partial  crystallisation, 
which  would  infallibly  produce  spots. 

One  might  also  develop  the  images  by  plunging  them  into  a  cold  and 
not  very  concentrated  solution  of  oxalate  of  potassium.  Unfortunately, 
on  account  of  the  slightness  of  the  colouration  of  the  sensitive  paper,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  moment  at  which  the  luminous 
action  ought  to  be  stopped. 

In  an  experiment  we  were  struck  by  a  rather  singular  fact,  a  fact  which, 
though  susoeptible  of  explanation,  is  still  remarkable  :  In  order  to  fix  the 
prints,  or  rather  to  remove  from  them  any  remaining  salts  of  iron,  it  is 
usual  to  place  them  in  a  weak  bath  of  hydrochloric  acid.  If,  then, 
after  having  first  fixed  two  or  three  sheets  in  this  bath,  one  places  in  it 
a  print  obtained  by  the  double  oxalate,  and  which  has  not  “  come  ’’ 
sufficiently,  one  will  be  surprised  to  see  that  it  developes  quite  suffi¬ 
ciently,  and  sometimes  even  a  great  deal  too  much. 

This  effect  may  be  explained  thus  :  Let  us  remember  at  first  that  we 
are  operating  upon  prints  which  should  come  without  development.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  image  is  formed  and  exists  in  the  latent 
state  long  before  it  is  seen  in  the  print.  If  it  is  not  visible  from  the 
beginning  it  is  because  the  protosalt  formed  by  the  light  has  not  sufficient 
reducing  power  to  act  by  itself  upon  the  platinum. 

If,  then,  this  same  image  be  immersed  in  a  bath  containing  a  protosalt 
(chloride  of  iron)  in  a  free  state,  as  in  the  case  cited  above,  this  protosalt 
reinforces  that  already  formed  in  the  image,  and  the  increased  reducing 
power  acts  upon  the  platinum,  and  renders  visible  those  details  which 
would  have  disappeared  in  hydrochloric  acid  alone.  This  is  an  explana¬ 
tion  which  may  be  disputed,  but  we  think  it  is  not  devoid  of  foundation. 

One  more  remark.  It  seemed  to  us  that  the  preparation  of  which  we 
are  speaking  is  comparatively  less  sensitive  when  exposed  in  the  shade 
than  when  exposed  to  sunlight.  j 

To  sum  up,  we  would  say  that,  though  the  employment  of  the  double 
oxalate  does  not  seem  to  us  to  give  better  results  than  those  given  by  the 
old  method,  still  the  admixture  of  this  salt  with  ferric  oxalate  offers  great 
advantages.  First,  it  affords  greater  stability  to  the  sensitive  preparation ; 
and,  secondly,  the  tones  obtained  with  this  mixture  give  a  very  agreeable 
appearance  to  the  prints. 

We  hope  to  have  been  useful  to  those  who  employ  the  platinum  process 
by  bringing  these  observations  to  their  notice,  while  reserving  our  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  the  future  of  the  process.  Alfbed  Cuabdon. 

■ - ♦ - 

A  MECHANICAL  FOCIMETER  FOR  ENLARGEMENTS. 

Would-be  enlargers  often  waste  considerable  time  in  finding  by  trial 
and  error  the  particular  positions  with  regard  to  the  lens  that  the 
negative  and  screen,  which  is  to  receive  the  enlargement,  should  have. 
The  calculation  for  this  is,  it  is  true,  an  extremely  simple  and  easy 
one,  and  will  be  found  in  all  the  most  elementary  books,  but  many 
amateurs  have  a  wholesome  dread  of  xs  and  y's,  a's  and  b's,  and  this 
little  apparatus  has  been  specially  devised  with  the  idea  of  doing  away 
with  all  calculation  whatever.  I  may  as  well  at  once  acknowledge 
that  the  main  idea  of  the  whole  apparatus  belongs  to  Sir  Howard 
Grubb,  who  described  it  in  the  pages  of  this  year’s  British  Journal 
Photographic  Almanac  (1888,  pp.  286-7),  and  the  present  appa¬ 
ratus  has  been,  one  cannot  say  “  perfected  ”  in  regard  to  anything  Sir 
Howard  Grubb  has  done,  but  rather  developed  to  suit  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  numerous  club. 

For  members  who  have  not  their  Almanac  handy,  Grubb’s  method 
may  be  recapitulated  roughly  thus  :  a  square,  ABC!)  (Fig.  1),  whose 
sides  are  equal  to  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  to  be  used,  is  laid  off  on 
a  board,  two  of  its  sides  are  prolonged,  at  A  a  pin  is  inserted,  and  it 
straight-edge  is  laid  against  this  pin  and  rocked.  The  straight-edge 
cuts  the  prolonged  sides  CB,  CD  of  the  square  at  any  two  points, 
CN  and  CM.  Now,  CM  and  CN  represent  always  a  pair  of  con¬ 
jugate  foci  for  the  particular  lens  that  the  square  has  been  constructed 
for,  and  if  we  make  CN  three  or  any  number  of  times  CM,  we  have 
the  position  of  the  conjugates  when  it  is  required  to  enlarge  an  object 
three  (or  whatever  the  number  may  be)  diameters.  It  is,  perhaps, 
hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  negative  or  object  to  be  enlarged  is 
to  be  placed  at  the  lesser  conjugate,  and  the  image  or  enlargement 
at  the  greater  conjugate  focus.  In  the  case  of  reduction,  the  inverse 
obtains,  the  object  being  placed  at  the  larger,  and  the  image  at  the 
smaller  conjugate.  The  conjugate  focal  lengths  are,  of  course,  mea¬ 
sured  in  opposite  directions  from  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens.  _ 

To  take  an  example,  the  sides  of  the  square  are  6";  that  is, 
focus  of  our  lens  is  6".  CN  is  so  placed  that  it  is  f our  tvmes  '-(N1  ’ 
that  is,  we  are  enlarging  four  diameters.  We  measure  CN  and  fin 
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it  is  30",  and  CM  we  find  to  be  7-5".  We  must,  then,  in  order  to 
enlarge  an  object  four  diameters  with  a  6"  lens,  place  the  object  o 


negative  74"  from  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens  on  one  side,  and  the 
image  or  enlargement  30"  from  this  centre  on  the  other  side. 

We  can  see  this  to  be  correct  by  applying  the  ordinary  rule,— 

x  =  (nxf)  +/, 

where  x  is  the  distance  from  enlargement  to  centre  of  lens  ;  that  is, 
the  greater  conjugate,  n  the  number  of  diameters  to  be  enlarged,  and 
/  the  focal  length  of  the  lens. 

Here,  «  =  4  and  /=6, 

„r  =  (4x6)  +  30" 

for  one  conjugate,  and  the  other  conjugate,  y ,  is  found  by  the  equation, 

x 

+w  .  30 
that  is --  =  /£. 

Now,  the  apparatus  described  by  Sir  Howard  Grubb  is  very  perfect 
where  only  one  lens  is  used,  but  in  a  Club  like  ours  every  one  uses  for 
enlarging  a  lens  of  different  focal  length.  So  that  in  my  new  arrange¬ 
ment,  instead  of  laying  off  the  position  A  of  the  pin  for  one  lens,  A  is 
made  movable  and  can  slide  up  and  down  the  diagonal  CA  extended. 
This  diagonal  is  laid  off  to  scale,  so  that  one  can  adjust  A  for  any 
focal  length ;  the  exact  scale  is  easily  determined.  We  know  the 
length  of  the  sides  BC,  BA,  of  the  right-angle  triangle  ABC,  of 
which  AC  is  the  diagonal,  and  by  the  forty-fifth  problem  of  Euclid 
we  find  its  length  corresponding  to  any  length  of  CB  ;  CB,  it  being 
remembered,  is  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  to  be  used, — 

(ac2=bc~2+ba2). 

It  is,  therefore,  very  easy  to  project  on  to  CA  prolonged  a  scale 
which  shall  correspond  to  the  focal  lengths  of  any  lens  that  we  may 
lay  off  in  actual  dimension  on  CM.  The  pin  A,  being  carried  on  a 
slide,  can  be  moved  till  its  index  points  to  the  number  on  the  scale 
corresponding  to  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  that  we  wish  to  use. 

In  Sir  Howard  Grubb’s  method  we  have  to  find  out  for  any  definite 
number  of  diameters  that  we  require  to  enlarge  a  distance  on  CN  ; 
that  is,  the  same  number  of  times  CM.  Now  this  is  not  a  very  easy 
job,  and,  moreover,  when  we  have  found  these  distances,  we  have  got 
all  we  require,  for  they  are  at  once  the  conjugates  for  all  lengths  re¬ 
quired.  In  the  apparatus  which  I  have  constructed  for  the  Club,  I 
have  done  away  with  this  difficulty,  and  so  arranged  it  that  the 
veriest  tyro  can,  without  any  calculation,  obtain  the  data  he  requires. 

We  have  seen  that  the  distance  CN  is  to  the  distance  CM  as  the 
number  of  diameters  we  wish  to  enlarge.  This  fact  is  irrespective  of 
the  position  of  A,  which  is  determined  solely  by  the  focal  length  of 
the  lens  used,  whether  we  use  a  6"  or  a  12"  lens.  To  enlarge  four 
diameters,  AN  must  be  four  times  the  length  of  AM.  Now,  since 
the  angle  BCD  remains  constant,  and  the  sides  CM  and  CN  remain 
proportional,  it  follows  that  the  angles  AMC,  ANC,  will  always 
remain  the  same  respectively,  whatever  the  positions  of  M  and  N, 
for  when  the  sides  are  proportional  in  triangles  the  angles  are 
respectively  equal.  Therefore,  when  we  once  find  the  angle  CMA 
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or  CNA  that  the  straight-edge  makes  with  the  vertical  or  horizontal 
for  a  given  number  of  times  <4  enlargement,  it  will  >rrect 

for  any  position  on  CA  where  we  choose  to  locate  A.  if.  thi n,  at  \ 
we  place  a  quadrant,  and  finding  out  the  angles  ANC,  AN'C,  AN  1 
for  a  series  of  numbers  of  diameters,  wherever  we  place  the  pivot  A 
on  the  diagonal  CA,  on  adjusting  our  straight-edge  to  our  newly 
found  angles,  it  will  cut  the  sides  CM,  CN,  at  i  inti  wifi 

represent  the  respective  conjugates  for  that 

All  we  do  then  is  to  place  A  at  the  spot  corresponding  with  the  focal 
length  of  our  lens,  swing  the  straight-edge  MN  till  it  cote  on  the 
quadrant  the  line  corresponding  to  the  number  of  di 
to  enlarge — 2,  3,  4,  or  6 — and  the  new  distances  we  read  if  on  CM 
and  CN  will  be  the  conjugate  focal  lengths  n  i 

The  machine  is  of  extremely  simple  construct  i 
make  one  for  himself.  The  one  I  have  made  for  the  C.ub  Is  built  to 
a  scale  one  quarter  natural  size,  and  is  tit  for  usewi 
focal  length  up  to  30",  and  will  give  t  he  largn  _  focal  lengt 

up  to  6'  0",  this  being  the  maximum  extension  <  1 
camera. 

The  practical  operations  are  very  simple.  You  only  r  mir  to 
know  the  focus  of  your  lens  and  the  number  <4  diameters  you  wish 
to  enlarge,  "i  ou  slide  the  straight-edge  up  and  down  th  di 
groove  till  its  index  stands  opposite  the  numb  r  c .rresp  t  t!  < 

focus  of  your  lens.  You  then  swing  the  straight-edge  on  it-  pin,  till 
its  edge  cuts  on  the  quadrant  the  line  eorresp  iding  to 
diameters  you  wish  to  enlarge;  you  read  off  il  scale 

the  distance  the  enlargement  is  to  be  from  the  < 
and  on  the  vertical  scale  the  distance  the  negative  is  to  1.-  fi  •:n  the 
centre  of  the  lens.  For  instance,  we  wish  to  enlarge  a  ha’.  I  . 
say,  6|"  clear  up  to  a  15"  x  l-C,  15  divide  d  by  6*6  =  2*3,  that  2*3 
diameters.  Our  lens  is  8"  focus ;  we  place  the  sliding  pro  f  ]  ]'  -••• 
8",  swing  the  straight-edge  till  it  cuts  the  line  2*3  diam.  on  the 
quadrant,  and  read  off  for  the  larger  conjugate  2'*2j",  and  the 
smaller  Ilf". 

Now  by  calculation,  vide  equation  above,  we  get 

8  x  2-3  +  8  =  2'  -  2-4",  and  =  11*48". 

2’3 

In  the  case  of  reduction,  the  calculation  remains  the  same,  only  the 
position  of  the  image  and  object  change  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  to  reduce 
2‘3  times,  the  negative  is  placed  114"  inches,  an  1  the  reduction  2*  2V' 
inches,  from  the  lens  centre. 

Another  use  can  he  made  of  this  little  mac 
the  size  of  enlargement  we  wish  to  make,  and  the  maximum  extension 
of  our  camera,  what  is  the  maximum  focal  1(  ngth  f  1  ns  v  can  use. 
We  wish  to  enlarge  4  diam.  Our  camera  ext  0.  S 

straight-edge  till  it  cuts  4  diam.  line,  and  th<  n  slid  •  the  pivot  till  the 
straight-edge  cuts  the  horizontal  scale  at  the  3  0  mark.  You  at  once 
read  off  on  the  diagonal  focal-length  scale  that  you  can  us 
7f"  focus. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  above  little  apparatus  will  he  of 
use;  it  is  so  simple  in  its  use ;  but  I  must  again  say  th  t  the  whole 
credit  of  it  is  due  to  Sir  Howard  Grubb’s  primary  id  a  in  this 
Almanac.  Lionel  Clash. 

— Journal  of  the  Camera  Club. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  ANIMALS  IN  MOTION. 
Professional  photographers  are  often  called  to  photograph  a  h 
pet  dog,  groups  of  cattle,  etc.,  and  although  this  class  of  subjects  require 
special  apparatus  and  peculiar  skill,  it  never:  ippens 

that  very  acceptable  results  are  obtained.  A  lat  ITS  often  try  the 
at  this  class  of  work,  and  even  if  they  do  not  mention  how  many  failures 
they  had  before  they  succeeded  in  getting  only  one  good  negative,  wo 
comparatively  often  hear  of  good  work  done  by  than. 

At  all  events,  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  photographing  animals  is  not 
so  easy  as  is  generally  supposed,  and  it  is  much  mere  difficult  than  to  take 
a  landscape  or  seascape  view,  aud  even  more  difficult  than  to  take  a 
maritime  view.  To  photograph  an  animal,  for  infll  horse  or  a 

setter  dog,  offers  its  difficulties;  for  even  if  they  obey  a  word  of  command 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  only  animals,  an  1 
understanding  is  not  that  of  a  man,  and,  besides,  what  do  the y  care  to  1  c 
photographed  to  the  best  advantage?  Any  one  who  has  c\cr  t. 
photograph  cows  will  have  noticed  that  they  become  uneasy  as  soon  as 
the  photographer  approaches  with  his  camera  and  foe  n.  Ac. 

Nevertheless,  these  animals  can  be  photographed  with  comparative  ease, 
and  it  is  only  necessarv  to  take  them  with  a  detective  camera. 

To  photograph  a  horse  jumping  over  a  fence,  or  a  setter  dog  pom  ting, 
may  also  be  accomplished  in  the  same  way,  and  w  nen  a  detectfie  camera  is. 
used  the  difficulties  are  not  nearly  so  great  as  when  a  camera  res.ing 
upon  a  tripod  is  used. 

In  all  these  cases  the  photographer  can  secure  a  sharp  focus,  c^n  craw 
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the  slide  from  his  plate  holder,  and  watch  the  proper  moment  to  take  his 
shot. 

Of  course,  in  order  to  produce  a  good  photograph  of  such  a  subject,  it 
is  not  only  necessary  to  have  a  rapid  lens,  a  fast  shutter,  and  a  highly 
sensitive  plate,  but  it  also  is  necessary  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  painting  and  cliiaro-oscuro,  that  is,  the  contrasts  of  light  and 
shade.  When  the  animal  is  light  coloured,  or  even  white,  it  is  highly 
advantageous  to  select  a  dark  background  (for  instance,  dark  green 
bushes),  and  vice  versa,  and  always  do  the  best  to  get  the  animal  as  well 
lighted  up  by  the  sun  as  possible.  Many  exposures  are  given  either  too 
soon  or  too  late  ;  that  is,  the  photographer  presses  the  bulb  of  his  pneu¬ 
matic  shutter  release  at  not  the  proper  moment,  and  here  is  the  great 
point  which  requires  not  only  study  but  also  practice  and  calmness.  A 
finder  attached  to  the  front  board  of  the  camera  is  a  great  help;  however, 
there  is  no  absolute  necessity  for  it  if  the  photographer  is  well  accus¬ 
tomed  to  his  apparatus,  and  has  made  certain  marks  on  the  camera, 
back  and  front,  as,  for  instance,  a  little  screw  projecting  a  quarter  of  Jan 
inch  on  the  front  board,  and  another  screw  on  the  upper  back  of  the 
camera,  this  latter  screw  covered  by  a  semicircle  of  brass  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  diameter.  This  latter  contrivance  is  peculiarly  useful 
when  resting  the  camera  upon  the  left  shoulder  and  supporting  the  front 
of  it  by  the  left  hand  or  elbow. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  this  way  of  holding  the  camera  is  the  only  ap¬ 
propriate  one,  for  there  are  many  photographers  who  have  adopted  other 
styles,  but  I  personally  have  found  it  in  practice  to  be  the  most  handy 
and  agreeable  one.  My  way  of  proceeding  is  to  close  the  shutter,  draw 
the  slide  of  the  plate  holder,  and  allow  the  camera  to  point  vertically. 

I  now  walk  on  and  watch  the  animal,  as  well  as  the  distance,  and  when 
up  to  the  point,  I  slide  the  camera  to  the  corresponding  focus  mark  on 
the  lid  of  the  camera,  raise  same  to  a  horizontal  position,  resting  it  as 
above-mentioned  upon  arm  and  shoulder,  and  take  aim,  and  at  the  right 
moment  press  the  bulb  of  the  pneumatic  release. 

Now  as  regards  the  most  convenient  outfit  for  this  class  of  work.  The 
first  requisite  is  a  good  lens  of  the  rapid  rectilinear  style,  and,  if  possible, 
a  lens  with  a  good  deal  of  so-called  depth  of  focus  should  be  chosen,  for 
no  matter  how  expert  one  becomes  in  estimating  the  distances,  he  never 
will  guess  it  right  up  to  the  margin  which  a  lens  of  very  little  depth  of 
focus  admits.  The  further  explanations  which  I  shall  give  will  give  a 
clearer  description  of  the  foregoing  assertion.  The  camera  should  be  not 
too  large  ;  up  to  8  x  10  is  all  that  can  be  handled  with  satisfaction.  The 
focussing  adjustment  should  not  be  of  the  rack  and  pinion  movement, 
but  should  allow  the  camera  to  slide  easily  upon  its  bed.  It  is  a  good 
dodge  to  take  the  camera  from  its  bed  and  apply  to  all  parts  which  are 
movable  some  graphite;  the  same  should  be  clone  with  the  slides  of  the 
holders.  In  selecting  a  rapid  shutter  it  is  good  to  ascertain  that  it  works 
as  fast  as  one-fiftietli  of  a  second,  that  it  is  free  from  vibration  and  ab¬ 
solutely  light-tight,  and,  furthermore,  that  it  has  a  pneumatic  release. 
When  all  things  are  in  readiness,  the  camera  and  shutter  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  serious  examination  in  broad  sunlight,  in  order  to  discover 
any  leaks  or  imperfections,  for  as  highly  sensitive  plates  will  be  used,  and 
as  it  often  may  happen  that  the  slide  of  the  holder  is  drawn  some  time 
(often  longer  than  expected)  before  the  exposure  is  made,  the  most  di¬ 
minutive  imperfection  or  leak  would  cause  trouble  and  fog  the  plate. 
The  examination  of  the  lens  with  regard  to  its  depth  of  focus,  angle  of 
view,  Ac.,  should  be  made  in  the  well-known  way.  Next,  the  marking  of 
the  different  focus  distances  upon  the  camera  bed  should  be  made.  An 
efficient  way  is  the  following :  A  large  portrait,  ©ne  of  life-size  or  one 
even  still  larger  is  tacked  to  an  easel  or  a  wall,  using  a  plumb  line  to  en¬ 
sure  its  vertical  position,  and  to  be  marked  upon  the  ground,  the  follow¬ 
ing  distances  are  measured  out :  125,  75,  60,  50,  35,  20,  15,  10,  and  5 
feet.  The  camera  is  placed  upon  its  tripod,  and  a  plumb  line  is  hung 
from  the  diaphragm  of  the  lens.  The  next  is  to  bring  the  camera  to  the 
distance  of  125  feet  from  the  easel  to  the  plumb  line  of  diaphragm  of  lens, 
and  having  a  small  piece  of  white  celluloid  or  ivory  of  about  4  x  f  inches 
ready  ;  this  piece  is  placed  in  a  convenient  position  upon  the  bed  of  the 
camera  (by  preference  to  the  left),  and  is  held  there  in  position  by  means 
of  a  screw.  The  focus  is  now  taken  as  sharp  as  possible.  It  is  even  ad¬ 
visable  to  use  a  magnifying  glass  for  this  and  all  the  othe*1  focus  markings. 
There  should  be  a  little  rule  or  an  index  attached  to  the  camera,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  camera  upon  the  celluloid 
strip,  and  all  corresponding  markings  should  be  made  by  this  index  upon 
the  celluloid  plate.  All  the  different  focus  marks  are  marked  upon  the 
plate  referred  to.  Upon  examination  of  the  celluloid  plate,  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  not  a  great  difference  between  the  focus  marks  for  125 
to  60  feet,  but  that  the  distances  from  60  down  to  5  feet  increase  in  an 
extraordinary  way.  The  different  markings,  in  order  to  render  them 
more  apparent,  should  be  marked  in  black,  and  in  placing  the  corre¬ 
sponding  numbers  of  feet  always  in  alternation,  that  is,  one  number  to  the 
right  and  the  next  to  the  left,  and  so  on,  for  this  way  of  marking  allows 
of  employing  larger  numbers,  and  it  is  easier  seen  whilst  sliding  the 
camera  when  working  afterwards. 

There  is  still  another  precaution  to  which  I  will  call  attention,  and 
that  is  the  use  of  a  cover  for  the  camera.  A  bag  made  of  yellow  or  red 
and  black  twill,  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  placing  and  with¬ 
drawing  of  the  holder  and  its  slide  is  a  great  advantage,  for  it  protects  the 
camera  and  allows  of  withdrawing  and  reinserting  the  slides  with  not 
such  extraordinary  care  as  without  this  cover. 
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Many  of  us  have  heard  of  or  have  seen  the  excellent  photographs  of 
animals  which  Ottomar  Anschutz,  of  Lissa,  produces;  and  it  is  only  too 
natural  that  these  rare  specimens  of  perfection  should  awaken  the  d<  > i re 
of  many  an  amateur  to  “  go  in  ”  for  this  class  of  work. 

True,  Anschutz’s  photographs  are,  so  far,  unrivalled  by  any  one,  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Anschiitz  neither  is  an  amateur  nor  an 
everyday  photographer,  for  he  is  an  artist  who  has  studied  many  a  year, 
and  who  is  gifted  not  only  with  unusual  practical  skill,  but  also  with 
artistic  feeling,  and,  unfortunately,  this  latter  quality  is  not  obtainable  in 
any  drug  store  or  at  photographic  stock  dealers.  The  proceeding  which 
Anschutz  employs  is  a  peculiar  one,  which  nothing  but  experience  and 
observation  of  nature  have  shown  him. 

Those  photographs  of  foxes,  deers,  cats,  monkeys,  &c ,  it  must  be 
understood,  are  not  the  result  of  the  first  attempt.  Oh,  no!  Who  knows 
how  many  days  he  has  kept  them  company — how  many  long  hours  he 
has  been  watchful  and  patient?  It  furthermore  is  evident  that  those 
animals  were  taken  whilst  they  were  under  the  impression  that  no  ob¬ 
server  was  present.  The  human  eye  has  a  peculiar  power  over  any 
animal,  and  none  of  them  can  bear  a  steady  look  for  even  a  few  seconds 
only.  In  many  cases  it  is  good  to  leave  the  camera  ready  focussed,  with 
the  slide  drawn,  and  go  away  from  the  animals  to  a  hiding-place  to 
which  the  rubber  tube  of  the  shutter  has  been  conducted  (or  even  elec¬ 
trical  releases  are  employed),  and  from  this  place  watch  the  animals, 
only  releasing  the  shutter  when  the  animals  are  at  ease  and  in  the  desired 
position,  Ac.  It  is  easier  to  photograph  animals  which  are  in  cages,  for 
there  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  move  much,  and  we  can  approach  without 
fear,  not  so  much  for  us  as  for  fear  to  disturb  them,  for  those  animals,  as 
kept  in  menageries  and  zoological  gardens,  in  a  certain  way,  have  got  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  presence  of  men,  and,  as  a  great  observer  of  animal  life 
said,  “  they  are  no  more  the  genuine  tiger,  lion,  or  monkey  they  were 
when  still  at  liberty.  ”  This  is  what  Ottomar  Anschiitz  aims  to  avoid, 
and  if  he  has  mastered  it  must  be  left  to  any  one  to  judge  who  sees  his 
admirable  photographs. 

A  detective  camera,  having  no  bright  and  shining  brass  parts,  under  all 
circumstances  is  the  most  convenient  for  taking  such  photographs,  and  a 
good  plan  is  to  take  the  animals  as  much  unawares  as  possible. 

Furthermore,  it  is  good  not  to  try  to  take  the  animals  at  too  short 
range,  for  even  if  the  image  will  be  larger  upon  the  plate,  there  will  be 
less  details  in  it.  The  law  of  the  reflected  rays  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
An  instantaneous  picture,  taken  at  fifteen  feet  distance,  will  not  yield 
such  a  fine  plate  as  a  sharply  focussed  plate  taken  at  thirty  feet.  De¬ 
tective  cameras  generally  are  made  with  a  focussing  adjustment,  but  they 
have  no  swing  backs,  and  it  is  easy  to  tell  if  a  picture  has  been  taken 
with  a  detective  camera  or  not. 

The  reason  why  I  recommend  the  use  of  a  camera  with  sliding  focus¬ 
sing  adjustment  is  the  consequence  of  a  late  experience,  when  I  was 
called  upon  to  take  views  of  rapidly  moving  animals.  Other  photo¬ 
graphers  had  tried  to  get  views  of  these  animals,  but  the  result,  compared 
to  the  great  quantity  of  plates  spoiled,  time  and  labour  lost,  was  by  no 
means  encouraging.  My  own  apparatus  was  not  ready,  and  I  conse¬ 
quently  had  to  work  with  an  outfit  perfectly  strange  to  me,  and  which, 
furthermore,  had  the  great  inconvenience  of  a  rack  and  pinion  movement, 
paper  dry-plate  holders,  and  a  lens  without  any  depth  of  focus.  The 
result  of  twelve  plates  was  eight  plates  light- struck,  one  plate  a  blur,  and 
three  pretty  sharp  negatives,  which,  however,  showed  the  animals  rather 
small.  After  this  experience  I  rigged  my  apparatus,  constructed  a  drop 
shutter  moving  upwards  by  means  of  a  pretty  powerful  spring,  and  the 
result  was,  of  eleven  plates  I  got  nine  good  ones.  The  animals,  horses, 
riders,  Arc.,  were  all  taken  whilst  moving  at  full  speed,  some  at  100,  others 
60,  and  others  35,  and  even  only  at  8  feet  distance,  and  under  these 
circumstances  it  was  that  t'he  sliding  motion  of  the  camera  and  the  focus¬ 
sing  marks  proved  to  be  the  desideratum. 

The  question  was  to  take  shots  at  those  rapidly  moving  animals  whilst 
they  offered  the  most  striking  poses,  and  the  changing  of  plates  had  to 
be  done  in  a  great  hurry  in  order  to  be  ready  as  soon  as  possible  to  take 
another  shot.  The  camera,  as  soon  as  the  slide  was  drawn,  was 
shouldered,  the  right  hand  holding  the  bulb  of  the  release  and  governing 
the  back  of  the  camera  to  bring  it  to  the  corresponding  focus,  and  pifft — 
take  the  shot !  I  had  to  work  in  this  style,  which,  of  course,  is  open  to 
many  an  objection.  If  I  could  have  had  my  way  I  would  have  proceeded 
as  follows:  I  would  have  adopted  Mr.  Anschutz’s  modus  operandi,  i.e., 
I  would  have  measured  out  upon  the  track  which  those  moving  animals 
had  to  run  over  certain  distances,  placing  chalk  in  powder  or  white¬ 
washed  stones  at  the  corresponding  places,  and  with  the  camera  ready 
would  have  taken  only  such  shots  for  which  preparations  as  mentioned 
had  been  made  ;  that  is,  releasing  the  shutter  the  very  moment  that  the 
moving  objects  passed  the  corresponding  spot.  As  the  performance  was 
repeated  every  afternoon  in  the  same  order,  I  would  have  divided  the 
shots  to  be  taken  in  accordance  with  these  features,  which  I  had  observed, 
and  in  this  way  the  work  would  have  been  not  only  much  easier  but  also 
have  given  better  results.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Anschiitz  has  succeeded 
in  securing  those  splendid  scenes  of  the  cavalry  manoeuvres  which  are 
admired  by  everybody. 

Now  a  word  about  the  development  of  instantaneously  exposed,  plates. 
The  best  plan  is  to  give  the  plates  before  development  a  preliminary 
bath  of  carbonate  of  soda  two^tliirds,  and  carbonate  of  potash  one  third 
at  the  strength  of  five  per  cent,  and  for  at  least  two  minutes,  and  without 
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washing  place  them  in  the  developing  tray  and  start  development  with  a 
rather  diluted  developer  containing  a  greater  proportion  of  pyro  than 
alkali.  As  the  development  will  be  slow  some  patience  is  required,  and  a 
cover  for  the  tray  should  not  be  forgotten,  for  if  the  plate  is  not  to  be 
covered  it  might  get  light-struck  whilst  exposed  to  the  lamp  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  going  on.  When  the  L details  are  pretty  well  out  a  larger 
quantity  of  pyro  may  be  applied  in  order  to  bring  out  density. 

— Anthony's  Bulletin.  Max  Bolte. 

• - ♦ - 

NOTES  ON  THE  POSITIVE  CYANOTYPE  PROCESS  OR  METHOD 
OF  REPRODUCING  WITH  DARE  LINES  ON  A  CLEAR  GROUND, 
FACSIMILE  COPIES  OF  DRAWINGS,  PLANS  AND  TRACINGS.* 

Sensitising  the  Paper.— This  operation  and  all  the  subsequent  ones, 
except  the  exposure  to  sunlight,  must  be  performed  in  a  room  illuminated 
by  yellow  light  passing  through  one  or  two  thicknesses  of  yellow  paper 
or  calico  fastened  over  the  windows,  or  by  candle  or  weak  lamp  light. 

The  paper  is  laid  smoothly  down  on  a  drawing  board  or  glass  plate, 
and  must  be  firmly  fastened  down  on  two  sides  with  pins,  rods,  or  clips. 
It  is  of  importance  to  note  that  the  sticky  nature  of  the  sensitising 
solution  is  liable  to  cause  a  dragging  of  the  paper  from  its  fastenings 
which,  if  not  firm,  may  cause  the  paper  to  crease  or  tear.  The  sensi¬ 
tising  solution  is  now  poured  into  a  flat  dish  or  plate  and  applied  to  the 
paper  with  a  soft,  broad  brush,  as  described  above,  or  with  a  piece  of  soft 
sponge,  in  an.  even  coat,  passing  it  lightly  over  the  paper,  up  and  down 
and  across,  taking  care  to  equalise  the  coating  as  much  as  possible  and 
to  avoid  streaks.  The  coating  should  not  be  too  thick  nor  yet  too  thin. 
Each  piece  of  paper  coated  should  be  hung  up  at  once  to  dry  in  a  dark 
place,  preferably  in  a  drying  box  heated  by  a  stove.  It  is  important  that 
the  paper  should  dry  quickly,  so  that  the  solution  may  not  sink  into  its 
substance.  The  paper  is  said  to  keep  indefinitely,  provided  it  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  damp  and  light.  As  soon  as  the  papers  are  dry  it  will  be 
well  to  put  them  away  carefully  in  an  air-tight  tin  case.  It  has  been 
found  in  the  Photographic  Office  that  the  paper  prepared  by  the  first 
method  will  keep  in  good  order,  but  that  prepared  by  the  second  method 
will  not  keep  more  than  a  day  or  two,  and  therefore  must  be  freshly  pre¬ 
pared  as  required. 

Printing,  or  Exposure  to  Light. — The  glass  of  the  pressure  frame  being 
thoroughly  clean  and  bright  on  both  sides,  close  the  yellow  windows  of 
the  dark  room  and  lay  the  tracing  face  downwards  in  the  frame,  and 
over  it  a  sheet  of  the  sensitised  paper  with  the  prepared  or  yellow  side  in 
contact  with  the  back  of  the  tracing.  Over  the  paper  lay  a  sheet  of  felt 
or  some  sheets  of  clean  paper,  which  should  have  been  previously  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  with  both  hands  carefully  smooth  outwards  from  the 
centre.  Then  put  in  the  back  board  of  the  frame  and  fasten  down  the 
centre  bar,  having  laid  the  test  slips  in  position,  after  which  fasten 
down  the  end  bars.  Unless  the  plate  glass,  the  tracing,  and  the  sen¬ 
sitised  paper  are  in  close  and  uniform  contact  all  over  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain  sharpness  in  the  finished  prints.  If  a  tracing  on 
paper  is  creased  and  wavy  it  is  recommended  to  fix  it  on  the  glass  plate 
by  gumming  the  edges  to  the  glass  at  intervals.  The  back  of  the  paper 
is  damped  with  a  sponge,  and  instantly  swells  out  in  waves,  but  after¬ 
wards  stretches  perfectly  smooth  on  drying.  In  this  way  the  smoothing 
is  done  once  for  all,  and  perfect  sharpness  all  over  the  proof  is  secured. 

The  frame  should  be  exposed  towards  the  south,  so  that  the  sunlight 
may  fall  perpendicularly  upon  it,  or  so  that  it  may  get  a  good  direct 
light.  Care  should  be  taken  that  no  shadows  or  bright  reflections  fall 
upon  it. 

The  sensitised  paper  must  be  kept  smooth  and  free  from  creases, 
which  would  prevent  perfect  contact  with  the  tracing.  In  damp  weather 
special  precautions  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  sensitive  paper  being 
affected  by  moisture  during  the  operations. 

The  exposure  varies  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  light.  In  direct 
sunlight  an  exposure  of  15  to  40  seconds  is  sufficient  to  produce  the 
reduction  of  the  iron  salts  to  the  state  of  ferrous  chloride,  except  in  the 
parts  protected  by  the  lines,  where  it  remains  in  the  state  of  ferric 
chloride.  In  the  shade  or  dull  light  the  exposure  may  be  prolonged 
from  1  to  5  minutes,  in  rain  5  to  15  minutes,  and  in  dull,  foggy  weather 
may  require  15  to  30  minutes  or  longer.  One  soon  learns  to  guess  the 
proper  exposure  under  ordinary  conditions  of  working.  It  is  important, 
however,  that  the  exposure  should  be  exactly  right,  and,  therefore,  unless 
the  exact  time  required  is  known  from  past  experience,  it  is  advisable  to 
make  use  of  the  following  simple  test : — A  few  lines  of  varying  thickness 
are  traced  on  the  edges  of  the  drawing  to  be  copied,  in  the  same  ink  as 
was  used  to  make  the  drawing.  Over  these  lines  and  between  the 
drawing  and  the  sensitised  paper  are  placed  some  slips  of  the  same 
sensitive  paper,  about  one  inch  wide,  the  ends  of  which  protrude  beyond 
the  edges  of  the  printing  frame  in  such  a  way  that  each  slip  can  be 
drawn  out  of  the  frame  at  will.  It  is  then  possible,  by  testing  the  effects 
of  light  on  each,  of  these  slips  with  the  developing  solution  successively  at 
different  intervals,  to  watch  the  progress  of  exposure,  which  is  not 
possible  in  any  other  way,  because  the  paper  changes  colour  but  slightly 
under  the  influence  of  light,  and  by  opening  the  frame  there  would  be 
risk  of  doubling  the  lines.  When  it  is  not  convenient  to  draw  the  test 
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lines  on  the  tracing  itself  they  may  he  drawn  on  a  small  separate 
of  tracing  paper  of  the  same  quality  as  the  original  tracing ,  which  i 
placed  in  a  small  pressure  frame  and  t  the  tracing  I 

copied,  and  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  <  : 

To  apply  the  test  expose  the  frame  to  full  sunlight  for  a  few  -r  • 
then  turn  it  over  to  protect  the  sensitive  paper  from  light 
one  of  the  test  slips.  Then  immediately  plunge  the  t-ml  of  the  slip 
which  was  inside  the  frame  and  under  the  black  lim  .  n  till  ( dge 
of  the  drawing  into  the  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  u 
developing,  and  watch  it.-;  chemical  action  for  forty  to  fifty  seconds.  If 
the  lines  appear  at  once  in  blue,  but  the  ground  of  the  paper  i-  a’.-o 
tinted  blue,  the  exposure  is  insufficient  and  must  be  continued.  These 
tests  are  continued  after  intervals  of  a  few  seconds  with  fre-h  slips  of 
test  paper,  until  a  point  is  reached  wh*-n  the  paper  remains  yellow  and 
quite  free  from  blue  spots,  but  the  1  in* 

blue,  which  indicates  that  the  exposure  is  exactly  sufficient.  If.  ho  ■ 
ever,  the  ground  of  the  paper  remains  yellow,  bu(  I  are  broken 

and  faint,  the  print  has  been  over  exposed  and  should  be  i  <-j*  eted.  The 
print,  having  been  correctly  exposed,  i:s  taken  to  the  dark  room  and 
there  removed  from  the  frame.  If  the  copies  are  rolle  1  up,  put  in  a  dry 
place  and  excluded  from  the  light,  they  may  be  kept  for  some  h 
or  even  days,  before  being  developed,  and  thus  the  printing  can  I  . 
completed  under  uniform  conditions  in  the  best  part  of  th*.  day. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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OPINION  OF  THE  LONDON  DAILY  PRESS  ON  THE  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 
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The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Sociel  is  this  morning 
at  the  Rooms  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  in  Pall 
Mall.  Though  the  enormous  popularity  of  photography  and  the  number 
of  persons  who  practise  it  as  an  amusement  lias  given  rise  to  a 
number  of  exhibitions,  both  in  London  and  in  the  provinces,  the  exhil  i- 
tion  of  the  old  Society,  which  was  established  as  long  ago  a~  1"' ■'«.  still 
holds  its  own,  and  it  is  to  Pall  Mall  that  every  succeeding  ScptemUi  t:  * 
best  photographic  work  of  the  year,  both  professional  and  amateur, 
naturally  finds  its  way.  The  principal  change  in  the  systei  f 
present  year  is  that  the  Council  of  the  Society  have  discontinue  1  the 
award  of  medals  for  the  best  pictures.  It  was  thought  by  many  that 
this  alteration  of  a  long-standing  practice  would  seriously  am  t  th*  I. 
hibition,  and  would  lower  the  character  of  the  pictures  sent  in.  Tin-, 
however,  has  certainly  not  been  the  case.  If  there  arc  no  pictures  of 
very  exceptional  merit,  no  startling  novelties,  marking  sp<  dal  advance  S 
in  the  science,  at  all  events  the  collection  as  a  whole  need  not  fear  c  m- 
parison  with  any  of  its  many  predecessors. 

One  principal  feature  of  the  Exhibition  is  certainly  the  number  of 
pictures  in  it  which  are  produced  by  the  platinotype  proa  S3.  This  fact 
offers  striking  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  the  newer  metho  11 
the  place  of  the  older  process  of  silver  printing.  To  so  large  an  • 
is  this  the  case  that  the  appearance  of  the  whole  collection  is  entirely 
different  from  that  of  all  photographic  exhibitions  hdd  more  than 
or  two  ago.  The  photographic  tones  of  brown  and  purplish  black  are  no 
longer  in  the  ascendant.  The  room  is  filled  with  pi  t  mg  in 

tone  from  a  cool  grey  to  a  strong  engraving  black,  many  of  which  might 
almost  be  mistaken  for  mezzotint.  Last  year  the  honours  bete 
and  platinum  were  about  equally  divided.  This  year  the  more  costly 
metal  has  it  all  its  own  way. 

This  change  is  doubtless  due  to  some  extent  to  an  alteration  in 

taste,  but  it  has  been  assisted  by  improvements  in  th  um  printing 

process  itself.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  one  due  to  Captain  Pizzi- 
ghelli.  In  the  usual  platinotype  process  the  paper  is  coated  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  certain  salts  of  iron  and  platinum.  It  is  the  iron  salt  which  i- 
affected  by  the  light,  and  when  the  printed  picture  is  placed  in  a  bath  of 
certain  salts,  the  iron  reduces  the  platinum  to  the  metallic  state  and 
causes  it  to  he  deposited  on  the  lines  of  the  picture  as  platinum  black. 
In  the  new  process  the  iron  compounds  are  so  modified  that  they  havt  .. 
reducing  effect  on  the  platinum  when  dry.  or  rather  in  the  p 
the  very  small  amount  of  moisture  contained  in  the  paper.  I 
thus  goes  on  during  the  progress  of  the  printing,  and  can  be  watched, 
instead  of  requiring  to  he  brought  about  by  a  process  of  development. 
When  it  is  sufficiently  far  advanced,  all  that  is  nea  ssary  is  1 
picture  in  a  bath  of  weak  acid,  to  dissolve  out  the  remaining  unaltered 
salts,  and  so  stop  the  process  and  fix  the  picture.  The  operation  oi 
photographic  printing  is  thus  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  the 
velopment”  required  for  the  original  platinum  process,  nd 
plicated  and  tedious  operations  incidental  to  silver  printing  being  alike 
dispensed  with.  The  only  question  is  whether  the  new  j 
good  results  as  the  old  one,  and.  judging  from  the  pictures  now  shown  at 
Pall  Mall,  it  appears  certain  that  if  not  quite  as  good  they  arc  certain  y 
not  greatly  inferior. 

Of  all  the  pictures  shown,  those  winch  will  attract  most  notice  ‘re  cer¬ 
tainly  the  photographs  of  Palmyra,  taken  by  Mr.  Horace  Gridley.  These 
are  believed  to  be  the  only  photographs  in  existence  of  the  wondeiful 
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ruins  of  Zenobia’s  city,  a  previous  endeavour  to  photograph  them,  made 
in  the  old  wet-plate  days,  having  failed.  This  gives  especial  value 
and  interest  to  the  pictures,  which  are  also  of  the  highest  photographic 
merit.  It  naturally  generally  happens  that  travellers  who  have  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  photographing  out-of-the-way  places  are  not  skilled  photo¬ 
graphers,  but  these  views  would  take  a  first  prize  simply  as  photographs, 
apart  from  their  intrinsic  value.  Another  series  of  great  interest  is  con¬ 
tributed  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton,  and  shows  the  effects  of  the  great  earth¬ 
quake  which  a  little  more  than  two  months  ago  destroyed  a  considerable 
portion  of  Mount  Bandai  in  Japan.  These  photographs  were  taken 
under  conditions  of  no  small  difficulty,  and  indeed  of  danger,  for  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  precise  spot  on  which  at  one  time  the  artist  had  been 
standing  was,  a  few  hours  later,  destroyed  by  a  second  smaller  eruption. 

Passing  from  these,  the  best  pictures  of  the  year  certainly  belong  to 
the  class  including  groups  of  country-folk  or  fishermen,  incidents  of 
rustic  life,  and  the  like,  figures  with  landscape,  but  in  which  the  land¬ 
scape  is  subordinate.  The-e  are  several  admirable  series  of  these,  among 
which  it  is  difficult  to  select  the  best.  On  the  whole,  perhaps  the  pre¬ 
ference  may  be  given  to  Mr.  Gale’s,  though  Mr.  Sutcliffe  runs  him  very 
close.  The  latter  has  taken  most  of  his  subjects  from  the  sea  and  the 
shore,  while  Mr.  Gale  has  confined  himself  to  scenes  of  rustic  life.  Both 
alike  show  consummate  mastery  over  their  materials,  Mr.  Sutcliffe  per¬ 
haps  showing  the  greater  cleverness  in  the  natural  arrangement  of  his 
groups,  while  Mr.  Gale  is  more  skilful  in  his  selection  and  arrangement 
of  the  surrounding  accessories.  Another  very  successful  artist  in  the 
same  class  of  wrork  is  Mr.  G.  Davison,  whose  pictures  also  include  a  most 
charming  view  of  a  fleet  of  fishing-boats  in  full  sail.  Mr.  Benwick,  though 
his  contribution  has  been  given  one  of  the  best  places  in  the  room,  has, 
to  our  thinking,  been  less  successful.  His  picture  of  a  shoeblack  offering 
to  “  shine  the  boots  ”  of  a  one-legged  customer  smacks  of  the  studio,  and 
lacks  naturalness.  Some  good  work  of  this  class  is  shown  by  S.  Conway, 
B.  J.  Wilkinson,  and  J.  H.  Mummery. 

Pure  landscape,  or  landscape  in  which  the  figures  play  a  subordinate 
part,  is,  of  course,  very  fully  represented.  Mr.  H.  Tolley  has  some  fine 
views,  but  nothing  quite  so  good  as  he  showed  last  year.  Mr.  F.  Beasley 
sends  some  beautiful  Australian  forest  views,  and  Mr.  T.  M.  Brownrigg  some 
picturesque  bits  from  Surrey  and  the  Lake  District.  Mr.  Wainwright  has 
some  excellent  views  from  the  same  district,  and  some  rustic  scenes  which 
are  less  successful.  Mr.  Vernon  Heath  contributes  a  number  of  land¬ 
scapes  and  architectural  views,  which,  though  excellent,  appear  to  owe  a 
large  part  of  their  merit  to  handwork,  and  will  therefore  be  less  admired 
by  photographers.  The  School  of  Military  Engineering,  as  usual,  sends 
some  choice  landscapes,  views  in  North  Wales.  There  are  not  as  many 
Swiss  views  as  in  some  former  years.  Captain  Abney  and  Mr.  Edwards 
send  the  most  important  series,  all  views  in  the  Bernese  Oberland.  An 
especially  interesting  pair  of  these  shows  the  Wetterhorn  in  summer  and 
in  winter,  both  views  being  taken  from  the  same  spot.  Mrs.  Main  has  a 
nice  frame  of  views  in  the  Engadine,  and  there  are  one  or  two  other 
Alpine  pictures.  Mr.  W.  Bedford’s  excellent  set  of  Welsh  views  suffers 
from  the  colour  in  which  they  have  been  printed.  Mr.  Hilditch’s  views 
of  Venice  are  very  fine.  Mr.  Sawyer’s  three  pictures,  taken  in  the  Castle 
Garth,  Newcastle,  are  admirable.  Some  fine  enlargements  of  views  of 
the  Forum  and  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  by  Mr.  W.  Cobb,  should  also  be 
mentioned. 

It  would  appear  that  the  photographing  of  yachts  is  a  less  popular 
amusement  than  formerly.  The  two  most  important  frames  containing 
such  pictures  are  sent  by  Mr.  H.  Symonds  and  by  Messrs.  West  and  Son. 
Both  of  these  are  excellent,  and  both  will  find  admirers.  Of  the  two, 
Messrs.  West  appear  to  us  to  have  a  little  the  best  of  it  this  year,  as 
Symonds  had  two  years  ago. 

Other  pictures  deserving  notice  are  some  studies  of  dead  game  by  Mr. 
A.  F.  Lafosse  and  a  frame  of  views  on  the  Norfolk  Broads  by  the  same 
exhibitor,  four  instantaneous  views  of  foot-races  by  Messrs.  Scott  &  Wil¬ 
kinson,  and  a  photograph  of  fireworks  by  Mr.  W.  Davey. 

There  is,  as  usual,  some  very  commonplace  work  among  the  portraits, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  very  good.  Two  three-quarter 
length  figures  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Winter,  in  platinotype  of  a  sepia  tone,  will 
certainly  be  considered  the  best  by  most  critics,  and.  next  to  these  may  be 
placed  a  long  series  of  portaits  by  Mr.  B.  Faulkner.  These  are  about  as 
near  an  approach  to  mezzotint  as  has  yet  been  produced  by  purely  photo¬ 
graphic  processes,  and  are  excellently  suited  for  book  illustration.  The 
Autotype  Company  show  a  fine  study  of  a  head,  printed  in  red  chalk 
(carbon)  from  a  photograph  by  Mr.  M.  Sallnow;  Mr.  W.  J.  Byrne  shows 
some  large  heads  direct  from  life  (not  enlarged)  and  some  portraits  taken 
in  ordinary  rooms.  The  other  portraits  do  not  call  for  much  remark,  at 
all  events  of  a  favourable  sort. 

The  Exhibition  contains  some  fine  examples  of  the  application  of 
photographic  methods  to  the  production  of  printing  surfaces.  Some  fine, 
large  photogravures,  reproductions  of  paintings,  are  shown  by  Boussod, 
Valadon,  &  Co.,  and  some  excellent  small  plates  for  book  illustration, 
direct  from  nature,  by  the  Typographic  Etching  Company  and  the  Auto¬ 
type  Company.  Annan  &  Swan  also  show  some  reproductions  from  oil 
paintings  of  the  highest  excellence.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  print  in  colour  from 
a  plate  should  be  entitled  in  the  catalogue  a  “  photograph  in  colours.”  Such 
a  title  is  misleading  and  suggests  a  connexion  with  certain  recent  attempts 
to  persuade  the  public  that  the  philosopher’s  stone  of  photography,  the 
reproduction  of  natural  colours,  had  really  been  discovered. 


Some  ordinary  looking  prints  in  the  same  part  of  the  gallery  as  thut 
containing  the  photogravures  will  probably  not  receive  the  attention  they 
deserve  from  the  fact  that  they  were  produced  just  forty  years  a^o.  it 
would  be  interesting  if,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  a  few  such  relics  of 
antiquity  could  be  shown  from  time  to  time  among  the  work  of  the  best 
photographers  of  our  own  time.  They  would  show  how  little  real  pro¬ 
gress  we  have  made  in  the  results  obtained  by  photography,  great  as 
have  been  the  improvements  in  methods.  Another  interesting  picture 
which  has  been  unjustly  relegated  to  the  floor  is  a  landscape  taken  with¬ 
out  a  lens  merely  by  the  use  of  a  pinhole,  by  Mr.  G.  Davison.  From 
time  to  time  such  pictures  have  been  produced  as  curiosities,  but  it  is 
only  of  late  that  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  such  a  method  is 
practically  available.  The  picture  in  question  was  taken  on  a  fairly 
bright  day  with  an  exposure  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  size  of  the  hole 
being  a  fiftieth  of  an  inch.  It  is  about  ten  inches  by  eight  in  size,  and 
the  plate  was  placed  at  about  twelve  inches  distance  from  the  hole.  An 
ordinary  exposure  with  a  lens  might  have  been  about  two  seconds,  so 
that  with  the  small  amount  of  light  admitted  through  a  pinhole  between 
400  and  500  times  the  amount  of  exposure  is  required.  Another  exhibit 
of  considerable  scientific  interest  is  contributed  by  Messrs.  Vogel  and 
Obernetter.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  similar  views,  taken  on  ordinary 
gelatine  plates  and  on  plates  prepared  with  eoside  of  silver.  Such  plates 
are  to  a  large  extent  isochromatic — that  is  to  say,  they  render  the  dif¬ 
ferent  colours  of  the  spectrum  into  light  and  shade  more  truly,  or  at 
least  in  a  manner  more  consonant  with  the  impressions  received  by  the 
eye  than  do  the  ordinary  plates.  These,  as  is  well  known,  exaggerate 
the  effect  of  the  blue  rays,  while  giving  a  lessened  value  to  the  red  and 
yellow,  so  that  in  the  photographic  print  blue  shows  almost  white,  and 
yellow  black.  For  copying  pictures  the  isochromatic  plates  have  for 
some  time  been  found  of  great  value,  and  their  use  has  often  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  landscape,  but  has  not  been  generally  adopted.  The  series 
sent  by  Messrs.  Vogel  and  Obernetter  illustrate  this  use  of  the  plates,  and 
shows  how  foliage  can  be  more  truthfully  rendered,  and  how  such  subjects 
as  white  clouds  against  a  blue  sky  can  be  successfully  treated.  It  is, 
however,  but  fair  to  point  out  that  some  of  the  specimens  put  forward  as 
produced  on  ordinary  plates  are  not  such  as  would  be  accepted  by  any 
moderately  skilful  worker  as  fair  samples,  and  consequently  the  compari¬ 
son  loses  some  of  the  value  it  would  have  had  had  the  selection  been 
made  a  little  more  fairly. 

In  addition  to  the  pictures  there  is  a  good  show  of  apparatus,  including 
cameras,  shutters,  stands,  lamps,  and  all  the  miscellaneous  apparatus 
which  now  seems  essential  to  the  not  very  complicated  or  difficult  opera¬ 
tion  of  taking  a  photograph.  Among  the  most  curious  of  the  apparatus 
shown  are  the  “  detective  ”  cameras.  Of  these  there  are  several  types 
and  sizes.  The  smallest  is  made  up  in  the  form  of  a  book,  and  takes 
pictures  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  square.  It  is  provided  with  an  in¬ 
genious  device  for  shifting  the  tiny  plates  which  are  used  as  each  exposure 
is  made.  Twenty-four  pictures  can  be  taken  by  it  without  recharging. 
The  name  of  the  inventor  is  Krugener,  and  it  is  shown  by  Marion  &  Co. 
Next  in  size  to  this  is  the  very  clever  little  instrument  shown  by  the 
American  Eastman  Company,  and  named,  doubtless  for  some  good  reason, 
the  “  Kodak.”  In  this  the  sensitive  film  is  mounted  on  paper  instead  of 
glass,  so  that  the  apparatus  is  much  lighter  and  more  compact.  The 
camera  is  about  six  inches  long  by  three  broad  and  high,  but  it  contains 
in  this  small  space  material  for  taking  no  less  than  100  pictures,  each  a 
circle  of  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  shutter  is  of  very  novel 
construction,  so  contrived  that  in  setting  it  the  lens  is  not  uncovered,  as 
is  the  case  with  most,  if  not  all,  ordinary  spring  shutters.  The  paper  is 
wound  in  a  continuous  roll,  as  in  the  now  well-known  “  roller  slides,”  so 
that  a  fresh  surface  is  exposed  each  time  by  the  turn  of  a  key.  Altogether, 
this  appears  to  be  the  neatest  and  most  complete  apparatus  of  the  sort 
yet  brought  out.  A  rather  larger  detective  camera,  the  invention  of 
McKellen,  is  shown  by  Marion  &  Co.  In  this,  until  the  moment  of  expo¬ 
sure,  the  operator  can  see  the  view  he  is  about  to  take  by  means  of  an 
inclined  mirror,  which,  at  the  moment  of  taking  the  view,  flies  up  out  of 
the  way.  This  device  is  not  new,  but  it  has  probably  not  been  applied 
before  to  cameras  of  this  description.  There  are  other  ingenious  fittings 
about  the  instrument,  which,  however,  leaves  the  idea  that  it  would  be 
rather  complicated  for  practical  work.  The  plates  are  shifted  without 
opening  the  camera,  mechanism  being  provided  by  which  each  plate  after 
exposure  is  dropped  into  a  receiver  at  the  bottom  of  the  camera. 

[ The  Echo .] 

The  Exhibition  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  photo¬ 
graphy  can,  at  present,  take  the  place  either  of  oil  or  water-colour  in  the 
artistic  representation  of  man  and  nature.  The  sphere  of  the  portrait- 
painter  has  already  been  largely  encroached  upon,  if  not  altogether  super¬ 
seded  among  all  but  the  very  great  and  the  very  rich.  Will  the  land¬ 
scape-painter  have  to  follow  ?  Will  his  laborious  and  expensive  methods 
be  driven  out  of  the  market  by  the  cheap  and  easy  plan  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher?  The  photographer’s  hour  is  not  yet  fully  come,  but  it  looms  in 
the  possible  future.  There  are  many  photographs  in  this  gallery  which 
unless  looked  into  very  closely,  might  pass  for  engravings  of  the  most 
delicate  kind — as,  for  instance,  the  group  representing  rustic  life  in  its 
different  phases  (73-83) — and  others,  which  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  sepia  sketches — as,  for  instance,  24 — or  from  the  finest  drawings 
in  red  chalk.  But  there  is  not  one  which  could  take  the  place  ol  a  good 
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water  or  oil-colour.  The  photographer,  of  course,  always  has  this  inevit¬ 
able  advantage  over  the  artist  to  start  with— that  he  can  attain  without  any 
effort  to  that  precision  in  mere  imitation  which  must  precede  and  underlie 
all  art,  and  which  costs  such  tremendous  labour  to  the  artist.  But  his 
weakness  is  that  he  generally  stops  there ;  and  the  artist’s  function  of 
putting  into  nature  a  meaning  beyond  what  can  be  reached  by  mere  imi¬ 
tation  begins  where  photography  ends.  “  Art’s  the  witness  of  what  is 
behind  this  show,”  as  Mrs.  Browning  put  it.  But  can  photography  get 
“behind  this  show?”  There  are  several  photographs  here  which  go 
very  near  to  getting  behind  it.  Mr.  Tolley’s  Deer  Park  (13),  Mr. 
Thurston’s  Trespassers  (24)  and  Cool  Retreat  (47),  Mr.  Forsyth’s  Wood¬ 
land  Stream  {5&),  Mr.  Vernon  Heath’s  Views  of  the  Thames  at  Richmond 
(232-42),  and  Mr.  Spiller’s  Scenes  in  Nonvay  (356)— all  these  are  photo¬ 
graphs  which  display  much  of  the  artist’s  power  of  composition  and 
selection— which,  in  a  word,  are  almost  pictures.  But  there  is  still  a 
wide  gulf  between  even  these  photographs  and  really  good  pictures. 
Even  if  we  could  suffer  the  loss  of  that  branch  of  art  which  consists  in 
the  pleasing  representation  of  colour— which  we  cannot,  so  that  until 
photographers  can  imitate  colour  the  artist  is  quite  safe — there  would  be 
much  else  wanting  to  a  good  photograph  which  is  in  a  good  picture. 
Even  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  representing  a  yacht  in  full  sail,  we  stili 
prefer  the  pictures  of  Miss  Clara  Montalba  to  the  instantaneous  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Mr.  Harry  Symonds.  Similarly  in  portraiture,  we  still  believe 
that  a  great  sphere  is  left  for  the  artist  in  getting  at  the  character  that 
lies  behind  the  outward  show.  But  the  character  of  a  human  being  is 
far  more  on  the  surface  than  that  of  a  landscape — which  to  many  is  in¬ 
visible— and  may  often  be  grasped  with  great  accuracy  by  the  skilful 
photographer— as,  for  instance,  in  the  portraits  of  Mr.  William  Morris 
(399)  and  Miss  Mary  Anderson  (176  and  36S). 


The  gelatine  is  allowed  to  swell,  is  dissolved  in  the  water  hath,  and 
the  soap  is  added  to  it  gradually,  stirring  all  the  time.  The  mixture 
is  then  filtered  through  muslin,  A  little  zinc  white  i.-  added  twit 
and  it  is  then  rubbed  well  into  the  wood  t  left  to 

1,  6.  m  s^ou^  be  as  thin  and  equal  a 
the  following  solution  is  then  applied  to  the  wood  by  mama 
broad  brush : — 


Albumen  .... 

on 

Chloride  of  ammonia 

. .  . .  1*2 

Citric  acid . 

AV  ater . 

• .  *  ft 

AVhip  the  albumen  to  a  froth,  let  it  settle,  and  then  add  (in  onfc 
the  water,  the  chloride  of  ammonia,  and  the  citric  acid.  Whi  n  d 
this  film  is  sensitised  by  pouring  on  it  a  little  f  t  : 
solution,  and  spreading  it  with  a  glass  rod 


i 


Nitrate  of  silver 
W ater  . 


o2  grammes. 
31  C.C. 


lour  off  any  excess  of  the  sensitiser  and  allow  if  t  dry  agai 
Print  as  usual :  it  is  not  necessary  to  overprint.  When  suificie  tly 
exposed  hold  the  printed  surface  of  the  wooden  1  >1  ..  i  three 
minutes  in  a  weak  solution  of  kitchen  salt;  in  this  the  print  wil  i  - 
come  slightly  paler.  Wash  under  the  water  tap,  and  fix  i  r  four  or 
five  minutes  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  hvpo*ulphit<*  wf  <  ;:i. 
Wash  again  for  ten  minutes  tinder  the  water  tap  and  dry. 


- & - 

^Foreign  ilotes  a ntr  jHetos. 

Phosphorescent  Appearance  of  Photographic  Plates  in  the  Alum  Bath — 
Photographing  upon  Wood — Herr  Baltics  Hydroquinone  Developer . 

In  the  Mittheilungen  Herren  Philipp  Lenard  and  Max  Wolf  have 
an  article  on  the  shining  of  photographic  plates  in  the  alum  bath. 
Their  experiments  lead  them  to  conclude  that  the  cause  of  this 
phenomenon  is  not  (as  Chandler  thinks)  the  photographic  film  itself. 
It  arises  on  mixing  a  saturated  solution  of  alum  with  a  suitable 
pyrogallic  developer,  thus : — 100  parts  water,  4  parts  potash,  075 
part  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  0T  pyrogallol ;  and  particularly  if, 
instead  of  potash,  an  equivalent  quantity  of  soda  or  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda  be  used,  and  if  pure  aluminium  sulphate  replaces  the  alum. 
Equal  volumes  of  the  developer  and  of  the  alum  solution  are  used. 

I  The  developer  must  have  absorbed  oxygen,  and  it  should,  therefore,  be 
shaken  up  just  before  the  alum  is  poured  in,  as  if  it  is  left  to  stand 
quietly  all  the  oxygen  it  may  have  taken  up  would  be  quickly  spent 
again.  Heating  favours  the  appearance  of  the  phenomenon.  On 
mixing  the  alum  with  the  pyrogallic  developer,  some  clay  (alumnic 
earth)  is  precipitated  from  the  former,  thickens  the  latter,  and  be¬ 
comes  rapidly  oxidised,  the  oxidising  process  being  accompanied  by  a 
shining  appearance.  The  hyposulphite  of  soda  merely  contains  the 
oxygen  of  the  developer  without  using  it ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  a  mixture  of  pyrogallol,  potash,  and  hyposulphite  of  soda  uses  up 
oxygen  more  slowly  than  a  mixture  of  pyrogallol  and  potash  alone. 
(This  result  is  given  in  Wiedemann’s  Annalen,  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  918.) 
The  shine  or  phosphorescence  has  no  photographic  action  at  a  distance 
of  one  to  two  metres.  At  least  Herren  Lenard  and  Wolf  obtained 
none  after  holding  a  very  sensitive  orthochromatic  plate  at  least  ten 
times  over  a  dish  containing  a  plate  suitably  treated.  On  the  other 
hand,  each  plate  which  was  laid  in  the  alum  hath,  after  treatment 
with  the  potash  developer,  became  darker,  and  under  the  microscope 
showed  a  denser  silver  structure  than  a  plate  which  had  only  been 
washed  for  a  long  time.  The  phosphorescence,  therefore,  apparently 
produces  in  the  film  the  well-known  “  turning  grey  in  the  alum 
bath.”  Besides,  the  alum  bath  removes  the  yellow  fog,  which  is  but 
imperfectly  removed  even  by  long-continued  washing.  It  is  very 
probable  that  in  the  removal  by  the  alum  of  this  pyro  residue,  so 
tirmly  retained  by  the  gelatine,  the  thickening  of  the  pyro  by  the 
argillaceous  earth  has  a  real  share,  the  argillaceous  earth  being  first 
of  all  precipitated  by  the  remnant  of  the  developer  retained  in  the 
film,  the  pyrogallol  being  thickened  by  it,  and  then  the  excess  of  alum 
redissolves  the  precipitated  argillaceous  earth.  The  pyrogallol  then 
no  longer  adheres  to  the  gelatine  because  this  is  now  tanned. 


The  Revue  Photographique  gives  the  following  directions  for  photo' 
graphing  upon  wood.  Measure  out — 

Gelatine .  8  grammes. 

White  soap . 8  „ 

Water . -500  c.c. 


In  the  Mittheilungen,  Herr  Paul  Baltin,  of  Potsdam,  writ,  b  that  the 
popularity  of  the  hydroquinono  develop. -r  makes  be  able 

to  make  it  up  in  bulk  as  a  single  solution  in  som  form 
keep.  He  lias  made  experiments  in  this  direction  in  th< 

Herren  Selle  &  Kuntze,  of  Potsdam,  with  the  following  result:— 
lie  found  it  unnecessary  either  to  apply  the  d*  velop<  r  hut  .t  to  use 

distilled  water  for  it.  Tap  water  rendered  g . 1  sen 

occasionally  imparted  to  the  solution  a  very  slight 
or  reddish  tint,  which  did  not  do  the  slightest  harm.  A  ft  or 

several  experiments  the  following  formula  proved  excellent:  To 
900  grammes  of  water  add  5  grammes  of  hydroquinone,  a 
until  completely  dissolved;  then  add  40  grammes  sulphil 
and  dissolve  as  before  ;  and,  lastly,  add  75  grammes  of  p  tash.  1  be 
developer  is  then  ready,  and  keeps  clear  even  although  tie 
should  not  be  closed.  (The  solution  become  • 

of  tlie  potash.)  This  solution,  which  only  contains  a  half  percent, 
of  hydroquinone,  has  a  more  energetic  action  than  the  ferrous  oxalate 
developer  with  the  addition  of  soda  or  the  previous 
bath,  and  is  much  more  convenient  to  use  than  the  Ian.  r.  If  the 
developer  be  prepared  in  the  same  way,  but  with  only  half  a-  much 
water,  it  develops  but  slowly,  and  gives  flat  images,  and  must  be 
diluted  before  it  gives  useable  results.  As  in  the  case  of  tin  ferrous 
oxalate  developer,  the  addition  of  a  trace  of  ammonia 
the  action.  If  plates  are  used  which  have  a  tendency  to  frilling, 
require  a  tanning  bath  between  the  developing  and  the  fi  tu 
alum  must  not  be  used,  because  it  combines  with  the  hj  b 
developer  to  form  a  precipitate  which  spoils  the  plat< 8.  J::  tn is  is 

a  weak  tannin  solution  seems  to  do  well.  Here  the  editor  I 
Mittheilungen  appends  a  note  to  say  that  for  such  plates  with  a 
tendency  to  frilling  he  would  recommend  that  soda  should  be  US  d 
for  the  developer  instead  of  potash ;  indeed,  for  that  vi  n  reason — his 
experience  of  potash  having  been  so  disastrous  —he  now  uses  b  la 
exclusively.  Herr  Baltin  also  remarks  that  in  the  above  form,  when 
there  was  only  half  a  per  cent,  of  hydroquinone 
developer,  the  hydroquinone  developer  was  only  a  mere  trifle  d 
than  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer,  and  if  one  took  into  consideration 
that  several  plates  could  be  developed  with  the  same  solution,  il 
really  not  dearer  at  all,  but  rather  considerably  cheaper  than  the 
ferrous  oxalate  developer. 

- ♦ - 

North  London  Photographic  Society. — The  sul  t for  lis  osri  a  at  the 
next  meeting,  Tuesday,  October  16,  will  be  Hot.  Port  nut'  <\ 

Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society. — At  the  meeting  or, 
day  next  the  subject  of  a  public  exhibition  during  the  winning  winter  will  bo 
discussed. 

North  Surrey  Photographic  Society. — This  S  poa  its 

third  session  on  Tuesday  evening,  October  !*.  1888,  when  the  tu  g  after 

the  vacation  will  he  held  at  the  West  Norwood  Oonstitatioiul  Club,  Norwood* 
road,  S.E.  A  paper  upon  The  Advantages  to  l «  ilvnvfa  r:  ,  Pi<  •••  -  ; 

Societies  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Herbert  S.  Starnes.  Gentlemen  wishing  to  U-eome 
members  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Hon.  Secretary.  Mr.  Harold 
Senier,  88,  Norwood-road,  S.E.,  from  whom  all  particulars  may  be  obtained. 
All  amateurs  residing  in  the  district  are  invited  to  attend  this  meeting. 
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minting#  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

The  Iron  Room,  Stroud  Green. 

„  9 . 

N  ewcastle-on-Tyne  &  N.  Counties 

„  9 . 

Manchester  Amateur . 

Masonic  Hall,  Cooper-st.,Manchstr. 

„  9 . 

Derby  . 

Sykes’s  Restaurant,  33,  Victoria-st. 

,,  9 . 

Bolton  Club  . 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Bolton. 

„  10 . 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street, E.C. 
Free  Public  Library,  Hamiltou-st. 
Bridges  &  Smith’s  Studio,  Bradford 
4,  Clarence-street. 

36,  George-street. 

"  11  . 

”  11 . 

”  11 . 

;;  n . 

Manchester  Photo.  Society  . 

,,  ii . 

Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 
Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin. 

„  12 . 

Ireland  . 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday  night,  September  27,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the 
above  Association,  held  at  the  Masons  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London,  Mr.  William 
Cobb  presided. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Lemon  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  J.  G.  B.  Wollaston,  speaking  of  the  slides  which  fogged  all  plates  put 
in  them,  as  stated  at  previous  meetings,  remarked  that  the  said  slides  had  been 
scraped  and  revarnished,  the  result  being  that  they  no  longer  fogged  plates. 

Mr.  Peasgood  stated  that  he  had  been  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Cornwall  Society,  and  found  it  to  be  as  well  up  to  the  mark  as  in  any  previous 
year  ;  the  pictures  seemed  to  have  a  tendency  to  average  a  larger  size. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  instantaneous  street  views  of  Antwerp  taken  by  him 
a  few  days  previously. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw  exhibited  a  lantern  slide  of  the  entrance  to  Antwerp 
Cathedral  taken  by  him  on  the  same  occasion. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  had  been  amused  by  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Briginsliaw’s 
photographic  operations  in  Antwerp  had  been  complicated  by  crowds  of  street 
boys,  who  would  insist  on  posing  in  numbers  before  any  edifice  he  wished  to 
take. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  developed  some  chloride  lantern  plates  with  the  hydro- 
quinone  developer  described  in  our  last ;  they  were  fully  out  in  about  two 
minutes ;  and  he  added  that  with  the  same  developer  bromide  pictures  were 
not  fully  brought  out  under  twenty  minutes  at  the  least. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwich  said  that  the  slides  just  developed  by  Mr.  Cowan  had 
a  beautiful  colour.  As  the  meeting  wished  to  take  up  the  subject  of  enamelling 
and  burnishing,  he  might  state  that  he  lubricated  his  prints  with  Castile  soap, 
rubbed  them  with  soft  flannel,  and  passed  them  through  the  burnisher  ;  if  they 
were  properly  soaped  no  scratches  resulted.  He  dried  them  in  a  drying  box 
and  let  them  stand  a  little  to  take  up  a  little  moisture  from  the  air  before 
burnishing ;  it  was  best  to  run  them  through  upon  hard  cards. 

Mr.  Atkinson  questioned  whether  curd  soap  would  not  do  as  well  as  Castile 
soap. 

Mr.  Prestwich  added  that  the  burnishing  bars  were  simply  chilled  cast  iron, 
and  should  not  be  made  too  hot. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  quality  of 
burnishing  bars  ;  he  had  one  once  which  gave  endless  scratches,  but  an  engineer 
at  Woolwich  Arsenal  made  a  new  one  for  him  which  had  worked  well  for  five 
or  six  years. 

Mr.  Cox  asked  if  any  one  had  tried  Vidal’s  plan  of  glazing  platinotype 
prints. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  that  the  glazing  of  platinotype  prints  spoilt  their 
artistic  beauty. 

Mr.  Prestwich  stated  that  enamelling  work  of  late  years  had  fallen  largely 
into  the  hands  of  professional  workers  at  that  branch  of  photography.  He 
used  to  do  it  by  means  of  a  talced  and  collodionised  plate.  When  the  collodion 
was  thoroughly  set  he  floated  it  over  with  a  solution  of  gelatine  and  brought 
down  the  prints  under  water  upon  the  gelatinised  surface,  to  get  rid  of  air 
bubbles  ;  the  whole  was  then  allowed  to  dry  and  the  mount  was  applied  while 
they  were  on  the  glass.  If  they  liked,  the  plates  prepared  with  gelatine  could 
be  allowed  to  dry  and  be  stocked  for  future  use. 

The  Chairman  remembered  that  such  prepared  plates  were  once  made  com¬ 
mercially.  He  had  seen  some  very  fine  platinotypes  by  Pizzighelli’s  process  in 
the  Exhibition  at  Pall  Mall. 

Mr.  Cooke  thought  that  the  less  photographs  were  enamelled  and  burnished 
the  better  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  Had  Mr.  Taylor  taken  more  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Baldwin  descending  from  the  balloon  ? 

Mr.  Taylor  replied  that  his  son  had  taken  several,  but  Baldwin  now 
descended  too  late  in  the  day  to  give  any  scope  for  instantaneous  photography. 

A  question  in  the  box  asked  the  best  way  of  storing  negatives,  and  the 
general  response  of  the  members  was — “In  paper  bags  or  envelopes.” 

The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  that  on  Thursday,  October  18,  Mr. 
Wollaston  would  exhibit  prints  made  by  the  transferrotype  process. 


BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the  Technical  Schools, 
Bridge-street,  on  Thursday,  the  27th  instant, — Mr.  E.  C.  Middleton  in  the 
chair. 

Messrs.  A.  C.  Hutchinson,  II.  G.  Sears,  LIugh  Thomas,  and  A.  Thomas,  were 
elected  members. 

Photographs  of  a  vinery  from  negatives  taken  on  Edwards’s  isochromatic 
plates  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Pickard;  these  were  taken  direct  against 
the  light  (plates  being  backed),  and  showed  very  fine  definition  and  gradation 
of  shade.  Also  a  Note  Rook  for  Roller  Slide  Work  (compiled  by  Mr.  Sayce) 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Harrison. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  results  from  the  recent  “  development  com¬ 


petition,”  in  which  each  member,  on  application,  received  three  Ilford  quarter* 
plates  which  had  been  exposed  under  a  transparency,  no  further  information 
was  given,  and  the  task  before  each  competitor  was  to  develop  the  three  nega¬ 
tives,  the  prize  being  awarded  to  the  best  set  of  three.  It  transpired  that  the 
plates  had  been  exposed  under  the  same  transparency,  the  shortest  exposure 
being  ten  seconds,  ten  inches  from  the  source  of  light ;  the  second  forty-live 
seconds,  eight  inches  from  the  light;  and  the  third  series  two  minutes,  six- 
inches  from  the  light ;  the  longest  exposure  being  something  like  two  hundred 
times  that  of  the  shortest.  A  deal  of  interest  had  been  taken  in  the  n  suit,  no 
less  than  forty-two  members  applying  for  plates,  while  thirty-two  had  returned 
the  developed  results.  Considerable  difficulty  had  been  experienced  in  judging, 
but  eventually  Mr.  Pickard  was  adjudged  winner,  Mr.  Harrison  placed  second’ 
while  third  and  fourth  places  were  held  respectively  by  Messrs.  A.  E.  Pettitt 
and  A.  C.  Townsend;  the  result  proving  that  almost  any  developer  might  bo 
used  with  these  plates,  as  the  first  four  sets  were  developed  with— 1st,  Beach’s 
developer,  restrained  by  citrate  of  soda ;  2nd,  Pyro,  ammonia,  and  sulphite ; 
3rd,  American  Standard  developer;  and,  4th,  Hydroquinone;  the  resulting 
negatives  showing  under  these  circumstances  the  enormous  latitude  in  exposure 
permissible  if  careful  development  was  carried  out.  Prints  had  been  prepared 
from  the  two  first  sets,  and  the  evenness  of  the  same  was  something  remarkable 
when  the  immense  variation  in  exposure  was  taken  into  consideration.  The 
competition  revealed  the  probable  fact  that  many  of  the  competitors  wen 
working  with  unsafe  illumination  in  the  developing  room,  as  some  sets  wen 
completely  ruined  by  light  fog,  which,  the  Chairman  remarked,  should  not 
have  been  apparent  in  the  plates  submitted  to  the  shorter  exposures. 

Mr.  A.  Pumphrey,  while  admitting  the  usefulness  and  importance  of  the 
competition,  cautioned  members  against  the  idea  that  over  exposure  under  the 
circumstances  described  by  the  Chairman  meant  that  an  equally  variable  expo¬ 
sure  might  be  given  in  the  field,  as  the  quality  of  daylight  was  so  infinitely 
different  to  that  by  which  the  exposures  had  been  made.  He  urged  upon 
members  the  desirability  of  continuing  the  experiments  in  actual  work,  but 
doubted  the  possibility  of  producing  negatives  of  equal  value  from  two  plates, 
one  of  which  had  received  even  three  times  the  exposure  of  the  otlu-r,  and 
detailed  his  recent  experiences  xvith  plates  exposed  during  a  recent  trip  to 
Italy.  With  those  estimated  to  have  received  three  times  the  normal  exposure 
utter  failure  had  resulted  in  all  his  attempts  to  develop  the  same.  Although 
he  tried  all  the  dodges  suggested  by  his  long  experience,  he  quite  disbelieved 
the  idea  that  bromide  destroyed  the  latent  image.  He  would  suggest  to  the 
Council  an  arrangement  for  a  similar  competition,  but  with  daylight  exposures 
on  a  landscape. 

Mr.  George  A.  Thomason  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  getting 
density  when  plates  were  over  exposed,  although  he  always  used  tentative 
development. 

The  Chairman  said  if  he  thought  five  seconds  might  be  right  he  should  give 
ten  and  alter  his  developer  to  match. 

Mr.  Harrison  referred  to  Bankart’s  landscapes  with  long  exposure  and 
citrates  as  restrainers. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  xve  owed  the  introduction  of  the  citrates  as 
restrainers  to  Mr.  Watmough  Webster,  and  he  found  them  invaluable  as 
restrainers. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Fowler:  .Would  not  an  exposure  by  magnesium  light  do  better  for 
these  competitions  ? 

Mr.  Townsend  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  density  with  the  hydroquinone 
developer. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  one  of  Mr.  Townsend’s  pictures  was  too  dense, 
which  point  affected  his  chance  for  the  prize. 

A  member  inquired  if  good  results  could  be  obtained  on  the  Pizzighelli 
paper. 

Mr.  Pickard  obtains  very  good  results,  and  keeps  the  paper  in  a  cool  place, 
such  as  a  box  in  a  cellar  ;  this  produces  sufficient  dampness  for  printing ;  and 
he  always  immerses  prints  in  a  weak  solution  of  oxalate  of  soda  before  placing 
in  the  acid  solution.  (Prints  produced.)  A  good  negative  is  a  sine  qud  m/n. 

Mr.  Thomas  Taylor  declared  in  favour  of  the  Obernetter  paper,  and  men¬ 
tioned  the  fine  detail  it  gives. 

Mr.  George  Wilkes  obtained  much  more  successful  prints  with  Obernetter 
paper  than  other  printing  paper,  but  there  xvas  a  difficulty  in  mounting  them. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Middleton  remarked  that  the  opals  made  by  Obernetter  were 
very  fine,  but  lately  he  had  been  unable  to  obtain  them  ;  but  Liesegang  was 
manufacturing  similar  opals  and  paper,  he  believed. 

Mr.  Pumphrey  :  In  mounting  these  highly  polished  surfaces,  it  is  well  when 
the  prints  are  squeegeed  on  to  the  temporary  support — ebonite  or  glass — to 
coat  the  back  of  the  picture  with  mountant  and  squeegee  the  mount  on  to  the 
same,  which,  when  dry,  will  pull  off  with  the  picture  adhering  without  damage 
to  the  finished  prints. 

[We  have  seen  prints  from  the  negatives  developed  by  the  winner  in 
the  somewhat  unusual  and  rather  daring  contest  described  in  this  report, 
and  are  much  struck  by  their  uniform  excellence. — Ed.] 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  xvas  held  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street, 
on  Thursday,  the  27th  ultimo, — The  President,  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  F.  Kelly  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Houghton,  acknowledging  the 
vote  of  condolence  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Houghton  passed  at  the  last 
meeting. 

The  President  announced  that  a  report  of  the  recent  Exhibition,  showing  a 
balance  in  hand  of  over  2507.,  had  been  presented  by  the  Sub-Committee  ;  this, 
when  passed  by  the  Auditors,  would  be  printed  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
members  by  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Sayce  then  opened  the  discussion  on  the  relative  merits  of  large  and 
small  sizes  in  photography  by  claiming  for  negatives  of  size  not  exceeding  half¬ 
plate  the  advantage  on  several  grounds,  among  which  were — The  smaller  area 
required  for  manipulating  and  developing  the  smaller  size ;  the  less  cost  of 
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apparatus,  plates,  development,  &c.  ;  the  greater  risk  of  carrying  and  handling 
large  plates  ;  the  lightness  and  compactness  of  carriage ;  the  greater  range  of 
subjects  suitable  to  small  plates,  and  ease  of  enlarging  any  subject  without 
artistic  loss  ;  less  disappointment  in  case  of  failure;  difficulty  of  disposing  of 
a  great  number  of  large  prints,  as  wall  space  is  quickly  filled  with  large  sizes  ; 
convenience  for  mounting  in  albums  ;  greater  ease  with  which  the  entire  subject 
is  embraced  by  the  eye  ;  equal  chances  of  honours,  as  shown  by  exhibition 
records  (at  .  our  own  Exhibition  the  highest  honour,  a  gold  medal,  was  gained 
by  a  picture  little  exceeding  half-plate) ;  and,  finally,  whilst  it  was  largely  a 
matter  of  individual  choice,  he  desired  to  elicit  a  variety  of  opinions  rather 
than  to  discourage  any  one  who  desired  to  work  larger  sizes. 

Mr.  W.  Rogers  contributed  to  the  discussion,  as  showing  the  workability  of 
large  sizes,  some  fine  instantaneous  pictures  taken  by  Mrs.  Rogers,  18x12, 
taken  direct,  with  lens  working  at  Js  and  instantaneous  shutter. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Kenyon  spoke  in  favour  of  large  sizes,  but  they  should  be  treated 
as  a  painter  does  a  canvas,  not  paint  a  dozen  in  an  afternoon,  but  spend  time 
and  thought  over  them  ;  a  large  picture  was  better  worth  taking  when  trouble 
had  been  expended. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Atkins  favoured  the  small  plate ;  he  thought  taking  of  many 
small  pictures  tended  to  cultivate  the  power  of  observing  and  the  artistic 
faculty.  He  explained  the  ease  with  which  a  half-plate  could  be  enlarged  at 
least  four  diameters  without  loss,  and  described  the  method  of  illumination  he 
employed  with  artificial  light  at  very  small  expense. 

Mr,  R.  Crowe  thought  there  was  an  advantage  in  sizes  larger  than  half¬ 
plate  for  exhibition,  as  the  large  sizes  commanded  more  attention. 

Mr.  W.'A.  Watts  advocated  the  large  size,  on  the  ground  of  the  greater 
value  of  the  picture.  He  pointed  out  that  the  increased  weight  could  be 
avoided  without  inconvenience  by  the  use  of  Eastman  films,  and  claimed  that 
the  difference  of  weight,  trouble,  and  cost  could  be  neutralised  by  taking  fewer 
pictures  and  expending  more  time  and  trouble  upon  them,  lie  urged  that 
quality  was  to  be  preferred  to  quantity,  and  that  one  or  two  large  pictures 
were  better  worth  taking  than  a  dozen  or  two  small  ones  without  much  time 
for  selecting  subject  and  composition.  It  was  quite  as  easy  to  enlarge  from 
whole-plate  as  half-plate,  and  the  result  was  much  more  valuable. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Day,  as  a  worker  of  a  large  size,  would  be  very  sorry  to  return  to 
the  small  plate  ;  there  was  a  charm  about  a  large  negative  taken  direct  which 
no  enlargement  could  give  ;  and,  after  using  a  large  camera,  he  thought  the 
physical  labour  was  abundantly  repaid  by  the  results. 

Mr.  B.  Boothroyd  had  tried  various  sizes,  from  small  to  large  and  back 
again,  and  had  finally  settled  down  to  the  smaller  size,  on  the  ground  of  greater 
convenience. 

The  President  put  the  question  to  the  vote,  with  the  result  of  a  decided 
majority  in  favour  of  half-plate  or  less. 

Mr.  Atkinson  sent  for  exhibition  a  selection  of  beautiful  pictures  of  Rome 
and  other  subjects,  some  taken  on  wet  collodion  plates,  three  feet  by  two  feet, 
direct,  with  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  and  printed  on  ordinary  albumenised  paper. 
There  were  also  some  very  effective  groups,  remarkable  for  the  artistic  character 
of  the  lighting. 

Mr.  Harrison-Dearle  exhibited  a  detective  camera  made  up  in  the  form  of  a 
hand-basket. 
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simple,  and  must  be  worked  in  a  good  light.  The  in  it  m  toy 
fast,  and  I  only  wish  they  would  put  the  same  kind  of  pa] 
market,  as  it  is  as  fast  as  any  plate  and  ea  sy  lop  and  work. — 

I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  *  ‘  A.  II.  Dm 

Springfield ,  Bexleg  iimth,  Kmt,  o.-mw  l,  i*88. 

[Both  the  negatives  and  some  enlargements  s  h  ,  • 

are  in  most  cases  most  excellent. — Kn.  | 


FINGER-STAINS  AFTER  PYRO  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editor. 

In  a  letter  headed  Pyro  Sochi  Development ,  one  of  vour  corre¬ 
spondents  desires  to  know  if  any  brother  am ateoz  <  an  •  him  .  .. 

bath  which  will  remove  pyro  stains  from  the  hand--.  1  hav«  trk  i  a 
variety  of  remedies,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  the  fafrfft  and 
quickest  way  is  to  pour  a  weak  solution  of  hydrochloric  aci  1  int  • 
or  cup,  and  after  dipping  the  fingers  in  the  acid,  to  •  ze  a 
together  for  a  minute,  and  then  rinse  well  under  th<  tap.  [ft! 
get  brown  again  after  an  hour  or  so,  repeat  the  proce  a,  when  th< 
become  and  remain  quite  clean.  The  acid  should  be  diluted  intbi  pr 
portion  used  in  the  platinotype  bath,  i.e.  about  a  dram  of  thi  | 

to  seven  or  eight  ounces  of  tap  water.  The  cyanides  are  far  t 
to  be  applied  to  the  fingers  in  solution,  otherwise  they  might  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  cleaning  purposes.  Since  I  have  adopted  the  abov-  in.  ■  i 
I  have  never  been  troubled  with  stained  fingers,  alt!  .  .  the 

acid  does  not  clean  the  nails,  but  these  I  clean  by 
a  stiff  nail-brush,  dipped  in  equal  parts  of  finely  pow  1« 

Castile  soap.  Of  course,  any  soap  will  do  as  well,  but  M  th<  above 
powder  always  in  stock,  as  it  forms  the  main  ingr<  li<  n( 
tooth-powder.  (».  Li  jd  Jo  F.R.C.8 

14,  Stratfonl-place ,  Oxford-street,  If’.,  Septembn-  2fi.  1**8. 


CAMERA  CLUB  EXHIBITIONS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  draw  attention  to  the  first  of  the  series  of 
“One  Man”  exhibitions  of  photographic  pictures  which  are  being 
organized  at  the  Camera  Club?  The  first  exhibition  will  be  d-  . ■  :•  1  to 
the  work  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Sutcliffe  of  Whitby. 

By  the  kind  co-operation  of  Mr.  Sutcliffe  we  shall  be  able  to  pn  -••nt  a 
fully  representative  show  of  his  work,  and  believe  that  the  Exhibit!  n  w, 
prove  of  great  interest  to  photographers  and  artists. 

The  Exhibition  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  Octobe  r  9,  an  1  will  • 
open  for  about  a  month.  Visitors  will  be  admitted  on  presentation  of 
card. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  G.  Davison.  Ihm.  >•  . 

Camera  Club,  21,  Bedford-strect,  October  2,  U88. 


DUKINFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  September  25,  at 
the  Co-operative  Hall,. — Mr.  J.  T.  Lees  (Vice-President)  in  the  chair.  There 
was  a  good  attendance  of  members  and  friends. 

Messrs.  Fred  Halstead,  William  Hallas,  and  William  Halstead,  were  elected 
members  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  arrangements  for  a  competition,  and  also  that 
an  exhibition  of  photographs  and  apparatus  would  be  held  in  December  for 
members  aud  their  friends. 

The  Chairman  then  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  preparation  of  a  lantern 
slide,  and  also  the  intensification  of  negatives,  which  were  watched  with  great 

interest. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  a  new  clockwork  apparatus  for  testing  the  speed  of 
shutters,  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Parrott,  of  Salford  ;  also  specimen  prints  on  opal  of 
Eastman’s  transferrotype  paper,  prints  on  Pizziglielli’s  new  platina  paper, 
spirit  levels  for  swing  backs,  vignetting  papers  for  portraits,  &c.,  and  paper 
bags  for  storing  negatives. 

- - - <*- - — 

©omgpontrenc*. 


&3F  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  loth  sides  of  the  paper. 

EASTMAN  STRIPPING  FILMS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  have  had  so  many  inquiries  to  know  if  Eastman  stripping 
|  films  are  good  enough  for  general  use  in  a  detective  or  hand  camera,  that 
!  I  think  it  worth  while  to  send  you  126  films,  stripped  and  ready  for  use, 
all  taken  with  my  hand  camera,  some  at  quickest  exposure  and  some 
timed  exposures.  I  made  twelve  dozen  exposures  (144),  and  send  you 
the  results,  namely,  126.  Some  I  lost  by  bad  skins,  and  four  exposures 
were  lost  by  my  own  fault ;  but  still  the  results  are  not  bad. 

I  had  the  ordinary  Eastman  films,  as  they  had  no  fast  films  on  hand, 
j  I  tested  their  new  paper  in  the  Kodak  to-day  against  Paget  fifty-times 
plates  and  found  the  Kodak  worked  quite  as  fast,  and  gave  as  good  results 
as  with  my  detective  and  Paget  plates.  I  took  thirty  exposures  with  the 
Kodak  to-day  (October  1)  and  send  you  the  results,  namely,  twenty-four 
negatives.  All  were  taken  with  the  shutter  at  the  fastest.  I  think  this 
detective  camera  (the  Kodak)  will  have  a  great  run  amongst  artists,  as  it 
is  certainly  good.  Of  course  it  is  only  for  detective  work,  pure  and 


PALMYRA. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  see  in  your  “Editorial  Table”  for  last  week  the  following 
statement,  which  I  think  needs  correction In  referring  to  Mr.  H.  \Y. 
Gridley’s  excellent  photographs  of  Palmyra,  you  say.  ■•His 
photographs  of  that  ill-fated  city  which  have  ever  been  br 
European  notice.”  YTou  can  hardly,  then,  be  aware  that  l 
F.  Mason  Good,  some  fifteen  or  tw<  uzo  pern  t  Syria 

and  photographed  this  “  City  of  the  Desert."  not  w ith convenient gelatino- 
bromide  dry  plates,  but  with  all  the  cumbrous  parapl  mt  on 

the  production  of  “wet  collodion  negatives.”  If,  therefore,  the  pene¬ 
trating  the  desert  with  modern  dry  plates  can  bo  character i-  1  as  ••  n  > 
joke”  and  a  “  bold  attempt,”  how  much  more  credit  sho 
him  who  undertook  the  same  work  under  much  m  l  ,eom 

circumstances?  I  have  some  of  these  photographs befoi  .and, 

without  wishing  to  draw  any  invidious  comparisons,  I  think  for  “  sparkle 
and  brilliance”  they  will  well  hold  their  own  n  the 

walls  of  the  Photographic  Exhibition,  although  I  confess  that  in  th. 
crush  of  last  Saturday  evening  a  careful  study  of  any  of  the  pictures 
was  well-nigh  impossible,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  express  any  very 
decided  opinion  until  I  have  an  opportunity  of  making  a  moved 
examination. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  8;  ymocr  Conway. 

Inglecroft ,  Beckenham ,  October  2,  1888. 


REPORTING. 

To  the  Editor. 

Dear  Sir, — The  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Manchesfi  r  1  ivtopraphi  ’ 
Society  contains  several  inaccuracies. 

I  have  circulated  gratis  for  the  last  four  years  a  little  pamphlet  entitled 
Hints  to  Beginners,  and  it  is  only  because  I  am  reported  to  have  expressed 
opinions  diametrically  opposed  to  the  instructions  in  that  pamphlet  that 
I  take  the  trouble,  and  give  you  the  trouble,  to  notice  the  inaccuracies  in 
that  report.  . 

Immediately  after  the  Secretary  s  remarks  about  developing.  I  am  made 
to  say  that  I  disapproved  of  the  pyro  and  ammonia  developer  b  ca  the 
negatives  were  fogged  by  it.  I  am  also  reported  to  have  said  that  I  did 
not  approve  of  the  acid  and  alum  clearing  bath.  I  am  a.>o  made  to 
say  that  I  preferred  the  hydroqninone  developer  to  the  pyro. 
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What  I  did  say  was  as  follows  : — A  question  was  asked  by  a  member  as 
to  the  best  way  to  remove  stains  from  a  negative  which  had  had  a  pro¬ 
longed  development,  and  the  Secretary  replied,  “  Put  it  in  the  clearing 
solution  ;  ”  to  which  I  answered  that  the  indiscriminate  use  of  a  clearing 
solution  was  not  desirable,  as,  for  instance,  if  the  negative  were  a  thin 
one.  On  this  foundation  the  reporter  has  made  me  appear  to  have 
expressed  a  dislike  to  clearing  solutions. 

Equally  baseless  is  the  report  that  I  disliked  pyro  and  ammonia 
developers.  In  truth,  I  made  no  remark  about  the  subject  of  developers 
at  all  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  Secretary’s  remarks ;  but  late  in 
the  evening  I  said  that  on  one  occasion  I  had  subjects  on  under-exposed 
plates  for  three  hours  to  the  action  of  a  hydroquinone  developer  without 
fogging  the  plate,  whereas  another  similar  plate  was  hopelessly  fogged  by 
a  pyro  developer  in  a  much  shorter  space  of  time.  This  was  the  only 
basis  on  which  the  reporter  has  made  me  to  be  guilty  of  the  absurd 
things  which  you  have  published. 

The  question  of  the  reporting  of  the  meetings  I  shall  not  go  into  now, 
as  it  will  come  up  on  a  future  occasion,  but  meantime  I  ask  you  in 
justice  to  insert  this  letter  in  this  week’s  issue. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Manchester.  S.  D.  McKellen. 

- + - 

JSicfjange  Column. 


***  No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column  ; 
but  none  will  be  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
who  specify  their  requirements  as  “anything  useful  ”  will  therefore  understand 
the  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 


Exchange  two  gasometers  for  good  backgrounds  and  studio  furniture. — Address, 
Bradshaw,  Oxford-road,  Altrincham. 

Whole-plate  portrait  lens  wanted  (state  maker,  &c.)  ;  exchange  Stassen’s  telescopic 
tricycle  in  good  condition.— Address,  Wright,  Oakland-roadj  Han  well,  W. 

"W  anted,  in  exchange  for  a  large  two-wick  magic  lantern  and  twenty -five  slides,  a 
half-plate  camera,  &c.— Address,  11.  B.  Watson,  jun.,  98,  North-road,  Highgate. 

Will  exchange  Burrows  &  Colton’s  Manual  of  Retouching,  complete,  for  birthday  and 
Christmas  card  negatives.— Address,  George  C.  Radford,  The  Studio,  Mansfield. 

Wanted,  half -plate  camera  and  lens  complete,  Lancaster’s  Instantograpli  preferred, 
in  exchange  for  a  fifty-inch  ball-bearing  bicycle  complete. — Address,  G.  Offtnan  & 
Co.,  114,  Gladstone-road,  Edge-hill,  Liverpool. 

Will  exchange  whole-plate  square  bel'ows  camera,  swing  back,  &c.,  and  one  slide,  for 
whole-plate  rectilinear  lens  or  quarter-plate  portrait  lens. — Address,  F.  Leslie, 
13,  Mount  Pleasant-place,  Corporation-street,  Salford. 

Exchange  7^x5  McKellen’s  camera  with  stand,  in  cases,  for  10x8,  same  make ;  also 
fifty-two-inch  bicycle  for  half-plate  rectilinear  or  symmetrical  lens  and  Newman  or 
Grimston  shutter. — Address,  W.  Wallis,  99,  Queen’ s-road,  Watford. 

Will  exchange  large  portrait  lens,  four  inches  diameter,  perfect  condition,  for  a  whole- 
plate  rapid  rectilinear  lens  by  good  maker,  or  mahogany  body  lantern,  or  whole- 
plate  bellows  camera  and  slides.— Address,  A.  G.,  2,  Park-place,  King’s-road, 
Windsor. 

Wanted,  portable  12x10  or  15x12  camera  with  usual  movements,  in  exchange  for 
Sands  &  Hunter’s  Exhibition  whole-plate  camera  (all  movements),  three  double 
wood,  three  double  metal  backs,  roller,  Eastman’s  tripod,  &c.  Difference  adjusted. 
—Address,  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  62,  St.  Andrew’ s-street,  Cambridge. 

Will  exchange  12x10  glass  vertical  bath  in  case,  15x12  ditto,  10x8  ditto,  12x10  case, 
dippers,  carriers  from  10x8  to  C.-D.-V.,  canvasser’s  picture  case,  and  a  vignette 
platform  covered  with  linoleum;  wanted,  12x10  camera  and  lens. —  Address, 
C.  Thompson,  2,  Albert-villas,  Newtown,  Great  Malvern. 

■ - *♦* - 

answers  to  @orrcsponhenw. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
must  be  addressed  to  “  H.  Greenwood  &  Co.,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London ,  W.C. 

All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  queries  for 
“Answers”  and  “ Exchanges , ”  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,” 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

Miss  E.  A.  Toon,  Wrexham. — Photograph  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  and  grand¬ 
children. 

G.  Booth,  Dublin.—  Three  photographs  of  a  three-part  turret  clock. 


%*'  Will  the  author  of  the  excellent  Spanish  dialogues  for  the  Almanac 
kindly  send  his  name  and  address  ?  They  have  been  omitted  or  lost. 

J.  Jones  (Union-street,  Burton). — Use  aniline  black. 

Pope. — Evidently  the  yellowness  arises  from  something  in  the  manipulations, 
the  nature  of  which  we  cannot  tell  unless  we  had  fuller  particulars  than 
those  given. 

H.  K. — We  fear  the  negatives  are  irretrievably  ruined.  There  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  try  the  remedy  you  propose.  It  would  not  be  likely  to 
make  matters  worse,  even  if  it  did  not  improve  them. 

C.  Berry. — In  the  majority  of  cases  when  prints  tone  irregularly  it  may  be 
traced  to  the  fact  of  one  resting  upon  another  while  in  the  toning  bath. 
They  should  always  be  kept  in  constant  motion  while  they  are  toning. 

W.  J.  C.  Read. — The  portraits  are  fairly  good,  but  why  make  the  excuse  that 
“they  were  only  taken  in  an  ordinary  room,  and  not  in  a  photographic 
studio?”  As  good  portraits  can  be  taken  in  an  ordinary  as  in  a  “glass 
house,”  if  that  is  what  you  imply  by  a  studio.  Some  excellent  work  taken 
in  private  rooms  is  on  view  in  the  present  exhibition  in  Pall  Mall. 


Major  St.  G.  Gore,  R.E. — You  experience  in  re  the  keeping  of  dry  plates  is 
valuable.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  fungoid  growths  arc  the  result 
of  moisture  and  heat  combined.  Notwithstanding  your  precautions,  moRture 
was,  doubtless,  enclosed  in  the  packing. 

T.  Smithers. — We  strongly  suspect  you  have  not  been  using  hydroquinone  at 
all.  This  is  not  an  article  that  we  should  expect  would  be  kept  in  stock  by 
a  country  druggist.  Send  us  a  sample  of  the  material  you  have  obtained,  or 
procure  a  fresh  sample  from  some  dealer  in  photographic  chemicals. 

J.  J.  Jerome. — The  cause  of  the  discolouration  in  the  sky  in  the  enlargements 
is  that  light  has  got  to  the  paper  otherwise  than  through  the  negative. 
Possibly  the  paper  may  have  been  lightstruck  before  it  was  expose  I  m  the 
enlarging  operation.  Or  it  may  be  that  light  gains  access  to  the  enlarging 
room.  If  you  are  employing  artificial  light,  the  fogging  may  proceed  from 
extraneous  light  from  the  lantern. 

A.  G.  Brophy  (Varna). — 1.  Sulphuric  acid  will  not  answer  the  same  purpose. 
— 2.  Presumably  it  may,  if  used  in  proper  proportions,  though  we  n  ive  not 
so  employed  it. — 3.  Hydroquinone  is  well  adapted  for  the  development  of 
plates  which  have  received  but  a  minimum  of  exposure,  provided  sufficient 
time  be  allowed  for  the  operation. — 4.  Do  you  not  find  when  working  by  the 
formula  in  question  that  it  will  not  do  what  its  author  claims  for  it ! 

Scotus. — As  some  prints  out  of  the  same  batch,  and  treated  in  the  same  solu¬ 
tion,  turn  out  all  right  while  others  are  stained  yellow,  the  cause  must 
clearly  be  traced  to  the  manipulations.  Evidently  sulphuretting  takes  place 
in  some  prints  but  not  in  others.  In  the  description  of  your  method  of 
working  there  is  nothing  to  account  for  the  discrepancy.  A  little  close 
observation  in  working  will,  no  doubt,  get  you  out  of  the  difficulty.  There 
is  no  means  of  removing  the  yellowness  now. 

Gallant. — There  is  no  work  on  the  subject  at  the  present  time.  The  only  one 
that  was  published  was  Bigelow’s  Album,  but  that  has  been  out  of  print 
long  since.  Possibly  you  might  be  able  to  obtain  a  copy  of  this  work 
through  the  medium  of  an  advertisement.  You  would  learn  a  great  deal  on 
the  subject  of  lighting  the  sitter  by  studying  the  portraits  in  the  Exhibition 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  now  open  ;  also  those  to  be 
seen  in  the  shop  windows  by  the  leading  photographers. 

T.  J.  Hirst  writes:  “In  this  week’s  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
page  615,  in  Notes  on  Copying,  I  find  it  stated  that  in  copying  oil  paintings 
many  adopt  the  plan  of  sponging  over  the  surface  of  the  picture  with 
glycerine  and  water  or  beer.  I  have  repeatedly  tried  pure  glycerine  and 
water  for  this  purpose,  but  find  the  surface  of  the  picture  to  repel  the  liquid, 
entirely  frustrating  the  attempt  to  get  an  even  surface.” — When  the  surface 
of  the  painting  is  so  rcpellant  that  the  glycerine  will  not  “take,”  it  may  be 
sponged  over  with  a  very  weak  solution  of  ox-gall,  or  treated  with  a  damp 
sponge  to  which  a  little  soap  has  been  applied.  With  either  plan  an  even 
surface  of  glycerine  will  be  obtained. 

Parachute  writes  :  “Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  any  special  nib  and  ink  is 
used  for  writing  the  titles  on  negatives  to  print  white,  and  if  it  should  be 
done  before  or  after  the  negative  is  varnished  ?  I  presume  there  is  no  way  of 
getting  the  writing  on  excepting  by  writing  it  backwards.” — The  usual 
method  of  putting  on  these  titles  is  to  write  them  on  with  a  sable  pencil  in 
black  varnish,  such,  for  example,  as  Bates’s  black.  Some  little  practice  is, 
of  course,  necessary  before  the  work  can  be  neatly  done.  The  titles  may  be 
put  on  either  before  or  after  varnishing,  providing  that  the  black  medium  be 
not  soluble  in  the  varnish.  Obviously  the  writing  must  be  executed  back¬ 
wards.  We  know  of  no  method  of  transferring  the  writing  which  is  nearly 
so  efficient  or  neat  in  result  as  writing  direct  ou  the  negative,  after  the  style 
adopted  by  most  publishing  firms. 

- + - 

YrT  The  Editor  respectfully  reminds  his  friends  that  the  Almanac  is  now 
being  prepared,  and  he  ivill  esteem  it  a  favour  if  they  will  forwird  their 
contributions  as  early  as  possible.  He  cordially  thanks  many  who  luive 
already  spontaneously  sent  articles.  Contributors  ivill  please  write  names 
and  addresses  distinctly,  so  as  to  ensure  their  early  receipt  of  a  special 
library  edition  of  the  work. 

Received. — Photography  for  All.  By  W.  J.  Harrison.  In  our  next. 
Photographic  Club. — October  10,  1388. — Stereoscopic  Photography.  A 
paper  will  be  read  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  J.  Nesbit.  Saturday  outing  at 
Hampstead,  which  will  be  the  last  of  the  season,  meeting  at  the  “Bull  and 
Bush”  at  half-past  six  for  tea. 

Oldham  Exhibition. — A  Photographic  Exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Art 
Gallery,  Union-street,  Oldham,  to  be  opened  on  Wednesday,  November  7, 
1888.  The  Exhibition  will  remain  open  for  two  months.  Gold,  silver,  and 
bronze  medals,  also  certificates  of  merit,  will  be  awarded. 

Mechanics’  Institute,  Keighley. — A  Photographic  Exhibition  will  be  held 
in  the  Museum  of  the  above-named  Institute  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
conversaziones  during  the  week  commencing  Monday,  January  7,  1889.  The 
Exhibition  will  include  both  amateur  and  professional  work.  Representative 
judges  will  award  silver  and  bronze  medals  and  certificates. 
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THE  SOLUBLE  HALOIDS  AS  RESTRAINERS. 

I  Whether  restrainers  of  the  haliod — or,  indeed,  any  other  class — 
!  are  absolute  ly  necessary  adjuncts  to  the  alkaline  developer  or 
not,  is  a  question  that  may  be  argued  theoretically,  though 
we  imagine  at  the  present  time  there  are  very  few  dry  plate 
workers  who  would  be  satisfied  to  dispense  altogether  with 
their  use  in  practice,  It  would  seem 'that,  given  a  plate  of 
good  quality  and  a  proper  exposure,  the  addition  of  any  re- 
straining  or  retarding  agent  to  the  developing  solution  is  but 
an  unnecessary  complication,  though  in  the  case  of  over¬ 
exposure,  or  with  slightly  defective,  i.e.,  foggy  plates,  its  utility 
is  palpable. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  alkaline  pyro  developer  was  in  use 
I  for  several  years  before  the  addition  of  restraining  bromide  was 
even  proposed.  It  was  not  until  the  late  Major  Russell,  in 
searching  for  the  cause  of  an  obscure  case  of  fog  in  the  tannin 
process,  traced  it  to  the  entire  removal  from  the  films  of  the 
last  traces  of  soluble  haloid,  that  the  restraining,  or  fog¬ 
preventing  properties  of  the  haliods  wrere  recognised ;  and  a 
slight  trace  of  bromide  was  from  that  time  recommended  as  an 
addition  to  the  developer,  although  collodion  dry  plateslnay  be 
easily  and  perfectly  developed  without  it.  - 

On  the  other  hand,  soon  after  the  first  introduction  of  gela- 
tino  bromide — so  far  back,  indeed,  as  the  Almanac’ of  1874 — we 
find  Mr.  Peter  Mawdsley,  in  an  article  on  The  Development  of 
Gelatino-Bromicle  Plates  and  Paper ,  recommending  the  immer¬ 
sion  of  the  film  “  for  at  least  five  minutes  ”  in  a  two  and  a  half 
grain  solution  of  potassium  bromide  before  proceeding  with  the 
development  with  pyro  and  ammonia.  But  this,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  was  before  the  extreme  rapidity  of  the  new  films 
was  suspected,  or  at  least  ^when,  in  order  to  render  them 
manageable,  it  was  needful  to  thus  employ  a  pretty  brisk  re¬ 
strainer.  Still,  the  use  in  the  manner  directed  of  so  strong  a 
solution  of  bromide  goes  far  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  the 
belief  expressed  by  Mr.  Pamphrey  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Birmingham  Photographic  Society,  that  bromide  does  not 
destroy  the  latent  image. 

Later  on,  after  the  introduction  of  Bennett’s  more  rapid 
process  of  emulsification,  it  became  the  custom  to  dispense 
|  with  the  employment  of  bromide  ;  but  those  who.  worked  with 
the  comparatively  slow  films — as  compared  with  the  present — 
of  those  days  will  remember  the  thin  flat  images  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  dense  “  green  fog  ”  on  the  other,  that  formed  the 
alternatives  usually  produced  under  such  treatment. 

We  remember  witnessing  a  comparative  trial  of  some  plates 
by  Bennett’s  formula,  and  some  of  the  then  newly  introduced 
commercial  plates  of  Swan,  each  being  treated  with  its  own 
developer,  and  the  exposures  being  in  each  trial  identical.  J 


The  Swan  developing  formula  included  a  verv  l.ir_'e  f 

bromide,  and  it  was  consequently  not  surprising  that  the  image 
on  the  Bennett  plate  came  up  with  so  much  •••!•’  ipidity 
that  development  was  nearly  complete  before  a  trace  had 
appeared  on  the  other.  Yet  in  every  instance,  after  allowing 
due  time  for  a  completion  of  the  action,  the  Swan  plat*  a,  while 
showing  every  whit  as  much  “exposure,’’  were  Ur  away 
superior  in  point  of  quality.  This  result  is  precis' dv  <  n  all 
fours  with  that  arrived  at  in  later  years  by  W.  K.  Burton  in 
his  experiments  on  the  restraining  action  of  soluble 
namely,  that  they  retard  development  without  in  any  way 
destroying  or  obliterating  the  latent  image. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  “  Which  is  the  1  eti  r 
bromide  to  use,  ammonium  or  potassium  1"  We  hav>  L  .id 
it  distinctly  stated  by  more  than  one  thoroughly  pr.mti  al 
worker,  that  bromide  of  ammonium  gives  great'  r  f  ive  and 
vigour  to  the  image,  and  is  altogether  more  powerful  in  its 
restraining  action  than  the  potassium  salt.  On  the  « <t i : ■  r  h  !. 
there  are  those  who  express  an  equally  strong  preferen 
the  latter  salt.  It  is  not  easy  at  first  sight  to  discover  any 
practical  reason  why  any  difference  should  exist  th  t 
traced  to  the  base,  though,  of  course,  if  we  take  into  cm.-i  k  r- 
ation  the  proportion  of  bromide  contained  in  the  ivv'eatiw 
salts  we  find  that  of  ammonium  to  be  one  fifth  more  p  iwerful 
than  the  other,  or,  practically,  that  to  secure  the  same  results 
they  should  be  used  in  the  proportions  of  ten  and  twelve 
respectively. 

Beyond  this,  again,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
bromide  of  ammonium  is  a  volatile  and  comparatively  nust 
salt,  liable  to  exhibit  an  acid  reaction,  while  the  more  per¬ 
manent  potassium  bromide  may  be  relied  upon  t 
neutrality.  Obviously,  if  an  acid  salt  be  adde  1  to  the  developer 
it  becomes  doubly  a  restrainer  by  partially  neutralising  the 
alkali  and  weakening  the  activity  of  the  solution  ;  so  that  it 
carelessly  used  there  is  every  reason  why  some  slight  difft  n 
may  be  found  between  the  action  of  these  two  bromides. 

If  we  turn  to  other  bromides,  such,  for  instance,  as  those  of 
calcium,  cadmium,  and  zinc — though  these  are  never  practically 
employed  as  restrainers — we  may  naturally  expect  to  find  a 
noticeable  difference  in  their  apparent  activity  as  compart  1 
with  those  in  common  use,  even  when  due  regard  is  paid  to 
their  relative  bromine  values.  The  affinity  of  bromine  for 
ammonia  is  greater  than  for  calcium,  cadmium,  or  zinc,  and  on 
adding  the  bromides  of  the  latter  metals  to  the  alkaline  pm  1 
an  interchange  of  elements  takes  place,  bromide  of  ammonium 
being  formed  and  oxide  of  the  other  metal  thrown  down  in  an 
insoluble,  and,  therefore,  inert  form — except,  perhaps,  in  the 
case  of  calcium,  where  a  small  quantity  may  remain  in  solution. 
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Consequently,  we  have  the  full  restraining  power  of  the  bromide 
acting  against  a  greatly  weakened  developer,  with  the  result 
that  the  apparent  vigour  is  materially  exaggerated. 

Setting  on  one  side  the  points  we  have  touched  upon,  there  is 
little  reason  to  expect  any  great  difference  in  the  behaviour  of 
different  bromides.  We  have  carefully  tried  the  two  in 
common  use,  making  due  allowance  for  the  difference  in  their 
equivalent  values  and  also  ensuring  their  practical  neutrality, 
and  with  sensitometer  exposures  we  have  been  entirely  unable 
to  recognise  the  slightest  difference  either  in  “  exposure  ”  or  in 
the  gradation  of  the  image  produced.  Differences  there  cer¬ 
tainly  were  in  the  colour  or  shades  of  colour,  but  as  these  were 
sometimes  one  way,  sometimes  the  other,  and  seemed  to  follow 
no  fixed  rule,  they  are  more  likely  to  be  purely  accidental  than 
due  to  the  base  of  the  restraining  bromide.  At  the  same  time, 
in  view  of  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  base  of  the  haloid 
employed  in  the  formation  of  the  emulsion  exercises  an 
influence  on  the  character  of  the  image,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  a  similar  effect  may  be  produced  in  the 
developer. 

Turning  from  the  bromides  to  the  other  haloids,  chlorides, 
and  iodides,  we  have  also  compared  the  effects  of  these.  With 
regard  to  the  former,  what  has  been  already  said  respecting  the 
action,  or  rather  non-action,  of  soluble  bromides  on  the  latent 
image  bears  with  even  greater  force,  for  not  only  does  the 
presence  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  soluble  chloride  in  the 
developer  appear  to  exercise  an  insignificant  influence  in  slowing 
the  development,  but  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  same  salt 
may  be  present  in  the  film  itself  at  the  time  of  exposure  with¬ 
out,  to  any  great  extent,  influencing  its  behaviour — at  least,  as 
regards  rapidity.  Where  the  effect  of  the  soluble  chloride  is 
seen,  is  in  giving  greater  clearness  and  brightness  to  the  image 
when  circumstances  exist  to  produce  a  tendency  to  veil, 
though  this  occurs  without,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  affecting 
the  exposure  of  the  plate  or  the  rapidity  of  development.  The 
effect,  in  point  of  fact,  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  prevention 
of  abnormal  “  chemical  ”  fog,  rather  than  to  that  produced  by 
over-exposure,  and  this  being  the  case  the  use  of  chlorides 
would  seem  to  be  indicated  in  all  cases  of  extremely  rapid 
exposures. 

With  iodides  an  entirely  new  set  of  circumstances  come  into 
force.  Not  only  are  these  salts  themselves  more  powerful 
restrainers  than  either  bromides  or  chlorides,  but  they  may  be 
supposed  to  act  upon  the  film  itself  by  converting  a  portion — 
minute  perhaps — of  the  silver  bromide  into  iodide.  Such,  at 
least,  appears  to  us  the  only  ready  explanation  of  the  great 
difference  in  the  colour  and  character  of  the  image  produced 
with  the  assistance  of  an  iodide  restrainer — a  difference,  more¬ 
over,  of  the  same  kind  as  that  produced  by  an  iodide  in  the 
emulsion  itself.  This  phase  of  the  restrainer  question  we 
consider  worthy  of  further  research. 

- ♦ - - 

ENAMELLING  PRINTS  AS  AN  AID  TO  PERMANENCY. 
Following  up  what  we  said  last  week  concerning  the  enamelling 
or  glace- ing  of  photographs,  we  now  inquire  whether  such 
treatment  is  conducive  to  their  permanency  or  not.  The 
term  “enamelled,”  as  applied  to  photographs  on  paper,  is 
certainly  a  misnomer,  yet,  owing  to  its  general  application, 
is  not  at  the  present  time  ever  likely  to  be  confounded  with 
a  real  vitreous  enamel,  any  more  than  is  a  picture  on  opal 

lass,  called  a  “porcelain,”  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  a  burnt- 


in  picture  on  china.  However,  we  are  not  going  to  discuss  the 
appositeness  of  the  name,  but  inquire  into  the  subject  as  to 
the  probable  advantage,  or  otherwise,  as  regards  stability,  of  | 
pictures  which  have  been  enamelled. 

It  might  be  assumed,  cl  priori ,  that  as  the  compound  film  of 
gelatine  and  collodion  would  effectively  protect  the  image  from 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  any  noxious  vapours  it  might 
contain,  that  it  must,  in  one  direction  at  least,  conduce  to  its  j 
permanency.  It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the 
fading  of  silver  prints,  now  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  found 
that  some  prints  which  had  been  protected  from  the  action  of  ; 
the  atmosphere  by  a  varnish,  faded  quicker  than  others  not  so  i 
protected.  Quite  recently  we  have  heard  the  opinion  expressed, 
by  those  having  a  good  opportunity  of  judging,  that  not  only  j 
does  enamelling  in  no  way  increase  the  permanence  of  the 
picture,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  enhances  its  fading,  and  that,  j 
as  regards  stability,  plain  prints  take  the  palm. 

Under  some  circumstances  a  so-called  protective  coating  may 
conduce  to  fading,  but  we  must  deny  that  it  does  so  under  all. 
Here  is  a  case  in  point.  When,  many  years  ago,  much  of  the 
excellence  of  the  late  Mr.  Adam  Salomon’s  pictures,  amongst 
other  things,  was  attributed  to  their  being  treated  with  the  , 
encaustic  paste — of  which  we  have  spoken — many  photographers 
proceeded  to  wax  their  pictures,  especially  those  of  the  larger  j 
sizes.  Now  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  in  the  experience  of  the 
majority  of  those  who  did  so,  that  the  prints  which  received  that 
treatment  have  proved  more  permanent  than  corresponding  ones 
which  were  not  waxed.  This  being  the  case  with  prints  coated 
with  wax,  many  may  ask  why  should  not  the  result  bo  similar 
with  a  coating  of  gelatine,  particularly  when  it  is  supplemented 
with  one  of  collodion,  which  will  render  it  still  more  impervious? 
At  once  we  may  point  out  that  there  is  a  distinct  difference 
between  the  two  materials,  as  well  as  in  the  method  of  their 
application. 

AY ax  is  a  substance  which  is  highly  repellent  of  moisture, 
whereas  gelatine  absorbs  it  somewhat  readily.  In  fact,  a  film 
of  gelatine  may  be  looked  upon  as  being  more  likely  to  absorb 
moisture  than  the  surface  of  an  ordinary  albumen  print.  In 
waxing  a  print,  the  wax  is  applied  in  the  form  of  a  thin  cerate, 
and  has  to  be  rubbed  into  the  picture  with  considerable  friction 
consequently  it  is  forced  well  into  the  fibre  of  the  paper,  as 
well  as  being  on  the  surface.  By  this  means  the  pores  of  the 
paper  become  filled  up  with  the  wax,  which  renders  it  strongly 
repellent  of  moisture,  so  much  so  that  if  wrater  were  flowed 
over  a  waxed  picture  it  would  be  rejected  the  same  as  if  the 
surface  had  been  treated  with  a  greasy  substance. 

Gelatine  is  applied  in  a  state  of  solution,  and  it  also  penetrates 
to  some  extent  into  the  body  of  the  paper  ;  but  instead  of  being 
of  a  repellent  character  like  wax  it  is  really  an  absorbent  of 
moisture.  However,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  gelatine 
on  an  enamelled  print  is  itself  protected  with  a  film  of  collodion, 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  impervious  body.  Therefore, 
it  is  scarcely  probable  if  enamelled  prints — as  some  assert  they 
do — fade  more  quickly  than  plain  ones  that  it  is  owing  to  the 
gelatine  absorbing  moisture  through  its  body,  though  this  has 
before  now  been  given  as  a  reason  for  the  alleged  fading. 
Certainly  this  would  be  impossible  in  the  case  of  pictures 
mounted  with  gelatine  in  optical  contact  with  glass,  and  these 
are  sometimes  said  to  be  more  fugitive  than  those  mounted  in 
the  ordinary  way,  because  here  the  image  is,  so  to  speak, 
hermetically  sealed. 

When  enamelled  prints  are  found  to  be  less  stable  than 
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I  enamelled  ones,  the  cause  must  be  sought  for  in  the  gelatine 
j  elf.  This  is  often  acid,  particularly  the  finer  sorts  manufac- 

red  on  the  Continent,  which  are  largely  used  for  enamelling 
rposes  on  account  of  their  extreme  whiteness  and  trans- 
rency.  Many  of  these  gelatines,  it  may  not  be  generally 
own,  are  bleached  with  sulphurous  acid,  and  some  samples 
deli  have  come  under  our  notice  have  possessed  an  unmis¬ 
sable  odour  of  burning  sulphur,  and  upon  testing  them  they 
ve  always  proved  decidedly  acid.  If  such  gelatine  as  this  be 
liployed  for  enamelling  silver  prints,  and  we  know  it  some- 
ties  is,  there  need  be  little  wonder  if  it  conduces  to  fugitive- 
ss  in  the  picture. 

j  Many  prints,  before  they  are  enamelled,  contain  even  within 
3mselves  the  elements  of  decay,  owing  to  the  decomposition 
xlucts  not  being  removed  in  the  fixing  operation.  Now  it 
easy  to  see  that  if  a  print  contains  any  trace  of  the  above, 
d  it  be  coated  with  gelatine  such  as  that  referred  to,  it  would 
rtainly  have  its  decay  hastened  by  the  treatment. 

The  gelatine  sometimes  employed  for  enamelling  is  in  a  state 
decomposition  at  the  time  of  using  arising  from  its  being  kept 

I I  long  in  a  state  of  solution,  or,  maybe,  an  incipient  decom- 
sition  was  set  up  during  its  manufacture.  This  would 
doubtedly  contribute  to  fading.  We  have  seen  some 
parently  excellent  gelatine — colourless  and  perfectly  trans¬ 
rent,  and  for  which  a  high  price  was  paid — that  when  dis¬ 
ced  had  a  decided  putrid  smell. 

If  the  gelatine  used  be,  as  it  should  be,  an  inert  material,  and 
s  print  is  perfectly  fixed  and  washed,  then  enamelled  prints 
ght  to  be,  and  in  all  probability  are,  more  permanent  than 
ose  which  are  not  enamelled.  But,  unless  these  conditions 
3  fulfilled,  enamelling  instead  of  preserving  may,  and  doubt- 
s  will,  tend  to  the  destruction  of  the  picture. 

- - ♦ . . 

.though  the  fate  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Donkin,  the  talented  and  genial 
morary  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
3  not  yet  been  ascertained  with  definite  certainty,  we  fear  it  is  only 
j)  true  that  we  shall  see  him  no  more.  Along  with  a  companion 
r.  Fox)  and  two  guides,  Mr.  Donkin,  who  was  an  experienced 
buntaineer  and  Secretary  to  the  Alpine  Club,  is  believed  to  have 
’ished  in  a  snowstorm  in  the  Caucasus.  The  Russian  authorities 
(1  private  friends  have  organized  search-parties,  and  a  reward  has 
‘n  offered  by  the  former  for  the  discovery  of  the  bodies;  but  up  to 
!  present  time  no  clue  has  been  found.  It  is  probable  that  they 
I  ve  fallen  down  a  crevasse,  and  if  so  it  will  likely  be  next  summer 
they  be  discovered. 


e  winter  session  of  the  Camera  Club  was  opened  by  a  smoking 
icert  on  Monday  evening,  the  attendance  being  large  and  the  en- 
'  tainment  enjoyable.  The  walls  were,  and  still  are,  adorned  b}r 
put  260  photographs,  the  production  of  one  artist,  Frank  M.  Sut- 
fe,  and  we  very  strongly  recommend  our  readers  to  call  at  the  Club 
inspect  this  fine  collection.  On  presentation  of  his  card  at  the  door 
f  one  can  be  admitted. 

e  Solar  Club  commenced  its  meetings  for  the  season  on  Monday 
ht,  Mr.  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  taking  the  chair.  To  those  of 
'  readers  who  have  not  heard  of  this  Club,  we  may  mention  that  it 
s  founded  about  twenty-three  years  ago  by  several  well-known 
jtographers  of  that  period.  The  meetings  are  convivial  and  social, 
itography  being  laid  aside  on  that  festive  occasion,  and  the  art  of 
1  ning  and  social  amusements  substituted.  The  chairman  is  styled  the 
*ord  Uriel,”  and  chosen  for  the  evening,  the  members  being  termed 
lays,”  and  if  they  don’t  shine  at  all  times  brilliantly,  they  know  at 
st  how  to  enjoy  themselves. 
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Some  of  the  most  interesting  discus-ions  that  took  place  at  the 
British  Association  were  connected  with  lightning  phot-  graph-  and  the 
lessons  they  taught.  The  controversy  tamed  upon  lightni  ig  con¬ 
ductors,  and  the  Hon.  Ralph  Abercrombie  illustrated  his  r-mark- 
with  a  number  of  lightning  flash  photographs,  lie  .-aid  that  photo¬ 
graphy  gave  conclusive  evidence  that  hashes  were  not  so  instantaneous 
as  was  generally  supposed.  It  showed  that  the  fla-h  did  not  jump 
from  a  cloud  straight  to  the  earth,  but  went  meandering  throng 
air  and  tying  itself  into  knots,  so  that  it  could  not  be  so  instantaneous 
as  was  imagined. 


Further  proof  of  this  same  idea  is  to  be  found  in  experiments  by 
M.  Trouvelot.  The  results  he  obtained  led  him  to  suppose  that  a 
flash  of  lightning  may  even  last  several  seconds.  Hi-  i 
procedure  was  to  give  his  apparatus  a  slight  “  horizontal  displace¬ 
ment;”  in  other  words,  to  slowly  swing  it  round  during  the  progress 
of  the  storm :  he  found  a  broad  ribbon-shaped  band  upon  his  plate 
instead  of  the  usual  line  of  more  or  less  tortuous  shape.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  the  lightning  -  flash  photographs  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Meteorological  Society’s  rooms  exhibited  similar  ribbon¬ 
shaped  effects.  A  correspondent  writing  to  Xature  a  little  while 
ago  pointed  out  that  many  of  them  exhibited  this  appearance, 
while  in  others  it  was  totally  absent,  and  he  suggested  that  it 
might  be  produced  by  the  photographs  having  been  taken  through 
a  sheet  of  glass,  as,  for  example,  the  window  of  a  house.  Any  one 
who  has  ever  attempted  to  observe  the  moon  without  any  in¬ 
strumental  aid  through  a  window-pane,  even  when  of  best  plate 
glass,  must  have  been  struck  by  the  brilliancy  with  which  a 
second  moon  can  often  be  seen;  and  if  a  moon,  why  not  a  streak 
of  lightning?  The  effect,  indeed,  might  be  not  merely  a  widened 
band  of  light,  but  a  double  band.  Little  attention  appears  to  have 
been  given  to  this  aspect  of  the  question,  but  it  is  evidently  of 
notable  importance  that  the  mode  of  production  of  the  lightning 
pictures  should  be  well  known,  and  that  those  taken  through  a 
sheet  of  glass  should  be  rejected  so  far  as  regards  scientific  evidence 
is  concerned. 


Those  who  are  possessed  of  good  thermometers  are  not  alway.-  suffi¬ 
ciently  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  they  may  alter  by  use.  We 
notice  that  in  the  last  report  of  the  Managers  of  the  Yale  University, 
an  actual  complaint  is  made  that  the  thermometers  they  examine, 
and  give  a  table  of  corrections  for,  are  sent  so  soon  after  manufacture 
as  to  be  liable  to  change,  and  render  the  corrections  unreliable. .  Some 
first-class  makers  do  not  graduate  their  instruments  at  all  until  they 
have  been  filled  some  considerable  time. 


Considerable  interest  lias  attached  itself,  on  sundry  oc 
the  luminosity  sometimes  exhibited  in  the  dark  room  by  gelatine 
plates  at  certain  stages  of  manipulation.  In  a  foreign  journal.  MM. 
Lenard  and  Wolf  explain  how  they  found  a  photographic  plate,  after 
development  with  potash  or  a  soda  developer  after  previous  washing 
with  a  solution  of  alum,  to  become  distinctly  luminous  and  to  r 
so  for  about  a  couple  of  minutes.  The  phenomenon  appealed  to 
them  of  sufficient  interest  to  call  for  further  investigations,  and  a 
number  of  experiments  made  with  a  view  of  determining  the 
of  the  luminosity  are  described  in  their  paper.  Finding  it  to  1 
a  case  of  true  phosphorescence  they  called  it  luminescence.  Their 
conclusion  is  that  the  phenomenon  is  due  to  both  pyrogsllic 
oxygen  being  condensed  on  the  surface  of  the  freshly  pmap  tatod 
alumina  resulting  in  rapid  oxidation. 


In  general  they  did  not  observe  any  effect  in  the  absence  of  sulphite 
of  soda;  but  even  then  they  were  able  to  produce  it  by  saturating 
potash  pyro  with  pure  oxygen,  and  then  adding  alum  solution.  The 
important  conclusion  they  draw  is  that  the  part  played  by  the 
sulphite  of  soda  is  to  delay  the  oxidation  until  the  pyro  and  oxygen 
have  been  brought  into  close  contact  in  the  pores  of  the  precipitated 
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alumina.  The  source  of  our  information,  the  Chemical  Society’s 
Abstracts ,  refers  to  the  sulphide  of  soda,  but  this  we  assume  to 
bo  a  clerical  error  for  sulphite. 

— - — — - 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

II. 

We  now  commence  our  detailed  review  of  the  photographs  exhibited. 

Harry  Tolley  (Nos.  15, 10,  17),  Views. — A  series  of  very  good  work, 
showing  artistic  perception,  which  becomes  more  advanced  as  time 
rolls  on.  The  choice  of  position,  where  to  submit  the  subject-matter 
to  the  camera,  lias  been  well  chosen,  and  reveals  capabilities  of  a  high 
character.  One  very  good  study  in  these  pictures  is  the  choice  of  the 
immediate  foreground,  which  helps  and  gives  so  much  value  to  the 
various  distances;  this  is  a  most  valuable  study,  which  has  been  well 
carried  out  in  these  pictures,  as  they  may  truly  be  called,  for  they  do 
not  look  like  photographs.  This  idea  without  doubt  arises  from  the 
colour  and  general  effect  of  the  Pizzighelli  platinum  process  used  for 
printing,  and  without  doubt  it  will  be  accepted  by  the  artistic  section 
of  the  photographic  world  that  the  production  of  prints  by  platinum 
evinces  a  most  advanced  condition,  both  in  art  and  science,  probably 
at  this  moment  more  visible  in  landscapes  than  in  portraits,  about 
which  we  shall  have  something  to  say  further  on. 

And  it  may  be  convenient  now  to  make  some  remarks  relative  to 
the  mounts,  which  this  year  seem  to  have  all  been  chosen  from  very 
light  tones.  The  result  is  very  trying,  not  onty  to  the  pictures  them¬ 
selves,  but  also  to  the  vision  of  the  spectator.  It  will  be  found  from 
an  inspection  of  the  other  pictures,  where  the  mounts  are  darker  than 
the  highest  lights,  that  the  result  is  more  beneficial  to  the  work.  The 
prevalence  of  almost  white  mounts  has  completely  altered  the  aspect 
of  this  year’s  display. 

Lyddal  Sawyer  (No.  26).— Entirely  new  ground  has  been  broken 
by  this  exhibitor,  showing  a  distinctive  capacity  for  artistic  choice  of 
subject  and  point  of  view.  We  specially  call  attention  to  the  very 
nice  way  in  which  the  figures  have  been  arranged,  the  position,  the 
play  of  lights  and  darks,  and  the  varieties  in  the  absolute  size ;  all 
show  the  artistic  faculty,  which  is  Avell  worthy  the  study  of  those 
who  aspire  to  help  photography  in  its  onward  progress.  Without 
question  these  are  veritable  pictures  without  colour.  This  is  quite  a 
new  phase  of  subject  and  treatment,  which  will  raise  the  exhibitor 
in  artistic  value.  However,  there  is  one  remark  we  are  compelled  to 
make,  and  that  is,  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  brush  work  could 
have  been  dispensed  with. 

Bourne  (Nos.  35,  36,  37),  Vieios. — Exceedingly  good  work,  both  in 
choice  of  subject  and  executive  treatment,  No.  37  especially  showing 
an  effective  bit,  where  distant  foliage  appears  so,  and  figures  in  the 
foreground  being  the  darkest  bit  of  the  picture,  the  result  increases 
the  distance,  the  pictures  showing  another  instance  of  Pizzighelli 
platinum  work  helping  the  artistic  results. 

H.  Forsyth  (Nos.  42-56),  Large  Landscapes. — Here,  again,  these 
and  two  other  frames  show  how  platinum  (Pizzighelli  process)  printing 
undoubtedly  helps  artistic  work,  the  result  being  that  this  exhibitor  is 
now  enabled  to  do  justice  to  his  ideas,  which  will  exercise  a  con¬ 
siderable  importance  upon  his  future  productions.  Most  undoubtedly 
a  new  future  is  arising  out  of  this  printing  process, Nvhich  holds  out 
great  promise  of  artistic  results. 

F.  Thurston  (Nos.  47,  48),  Enlargements  of  Close  Trees,  which 
show  that  the  original  negatives  possessed  good  detail,  and  although 
a  little  deficient  in  some  parts,  they  reveal  an  attempt  to  produce 
pictures  of  subject-matter  which,  unless  well  treated,  frequently 
«  veil  in  result.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  in  these  photographs, 
which  are  considerably  helped  by  the  framing,  where  no  white  paper 
appears,  and  as  a  result  the  whole  of  the  value  of  the  photograph 
is  made  evident  and  courts  attention. 

J.  Gale  (Nos.  73  to  83),  Small  Pictures. — The  whole  of  the  clever 
pictures  here  hung  together  are  worthy  of  interesting  and  close 
study.  The  figures  have  been  most  artistically  placed,  and  help 
the  construction  of  the  pictorial,  not  only  by  their  outline,  but  also 
by  the  Aalue  arising  from  their  dark  and  light  portions.  There  is 


a  peculiarity  about  these  pictures  Avhich  is  worth  studying,  &i 
that  is,  that  although  the  simple  scenes  have  been  well  chose) 
another  A-alue  has  been  given  to  them  by  the  introduction  of  figur< 
which  Avonderfully  help  the  other  portions.  These  studies  a 
veritable  pictures,  and  much  profit  may  be  gained  bv  endeavourii 
to  fathom  the  art  brought  to  bear  upon  these  most  effective,  althou;. 
small,  photographs.  Their  artistic  value  is  enhanced  by  being  priuti 
Avith  the  platinotype  process,  which  seems  to  lend  itself  so  wfil  f 
artistic  effects.  Just  notice  how  carefully  the  light  head-dresses  a 
placed  against  a  dark  portion  of  the  scenes,  so  as  to  present  a  mark*- 
contrast.  This  gives  emphasis  to  the  two  contrasted  portions  of  fin 
and  dark  matter,  which  enhances  the  effect.  Much  valuable  instruj 
tion  may  be  gathered  from  a  careful  study  of  these  very  artist 
pictures,  which  they  undoubtedly  are. 

Green,  Brothers  (No.  95),  Stybarroxo  Crag. — This  is  a  photograj 
in  platinotype  of  a  well-known  scene,  and  although  deriving  son 
interest  from  being  printed  in  platinum,  the  picture  is  slightly  su 
gestive  of  being  over  printed.  There  is  also  another  little  matt 
which  rather  interferes  with  the  repose  which  such  a  view  suggest, 
it  is  the  introduction  of  a  boat  with  a  female  in  it,  which  k; 
better  have  been  omitted,  as  the  light  dress  is  not  Avantud  tker 
and  Ave  wonder  how  she  came  to  be  there  all  alone.  The  scene 
so  good  by  itself  that  it  does  not  require  the  attention  being  draw 
to  any  other  object. 

George  Davison  (Nos.  97,  98,  99),  Platinotype. — These  three  pi, 
tures  at  once  reveal  this  fact,  that  artistic  perception  has  been  show 
in  the  right  selection  of  moving  objects.  (No.  97)  The  Fishing  Flee i 
here  the  moving  vessels  have  been  quickly  but  carefully  watched  h 
the  exact  moment  when  they  assumed  a  picturesque  combinatioi 
in  (No.  98)  Faggots:  after  the  selection  of  the  background,  thrt 
figures'have  been  carefully  studied  for  position  so  as  to  be  artisticali 
A'aluable  ;  in  (No.  99)  'The  Canal  Boat ,  similar  taste  and  skill  ha\ 
been  exercised,  the  background  foliage  retires  from  the  darkest  port! 
of  the  boat,  which  is  also  helped  by  the  man  and  horse  on  the  land 
it  would,  however,  have  been  better  if  the  straight  upright  lines  c 
the  man  and  horse  could  have  been  arranged  somewhat  less  paralle 
These  pictures  show  what  may  be  done  artistically  through  tl 
agency  of  photography.  (No.  112.)  This  is  another  Avell-considerti 
picture,  and  where  the  gradation  of  various  distances  has  been  Ave 
worked  out,  the  sky  being  also  in  harmony  with  the  view,  a\  liich  is: 
bit  of  water  with  some  decayed  boats  and  distant  foliage ;  tliei 
is  one  little  matter  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered— w 
allude  to  the  figure  which,  though  small,  is  out  of  place  in  the  des(( 
lation  apparent  in  the  scene. 

B.  G.  Wilkinson  (Nos.  108,  109,  110),  Platinotype. — These  phot' 
graphs  are  most  decidedly  in  advance  of  anything  before  shoAvn  1 
this  exhibitor,  whose  work  this  year  reveals  a  close  study  of  anotli 
exhibitor  Avhose  pictures  Ave  have  just  noticed;  however  that  may  l 
the  result  is  all  the  same  vrery  good.  It  is  curious  to  watch  the  gr 
dual  introduction  of  figures  into  subjects,  which  years  ago  it  wou 
have  been  utterly  impossible  to  have  secured,  but  Avith  this  ne\ 
power  has  arisen  the  necessity  for  a  more  advanced  study  of  compos 
tion,  and  hence  the  difference  between  artistic  and  non-artistic  result 
are  now  more  apparent  than  ever.  These  exhibits  give  much  promis 
for  future  work. 

Frank  M.  Sutcliffe  (Nos.  127,  129,  130).— This  exhibitor  ha 
eighteen  pictures  in  separate  frames,  and  at  once  we  must  take  notiCj 
of  the  extreme  importance  of  consistently  framing  exhibits ;  in  tlies 
instances,  where  a  quantity  of  pictures  are  hung  together,  the  frame* 
command  a  large  amount  of  notice,  and  deprive  the  exhibits  of  a  grea 
part  of  their  vmlue.  The  three  pictures  particularly  mentioned  ar 
studies  of  figures,  where  the  photographer  has  used  his  artistic  skill  i 
so  placing  them  in  positions  which  compose  well  together,  and  wine 
shoAV  the  intention  of  the  producer  very  strongly  as  they  are  eacl 
taken  against  a  light  background,  which  in  these  pictures  intensify 
the  composition.  The  remainder  of  the  selection  contains  some  goo' 
bits  of  study,  but  are  not  so  prominent  as  the  three  alluded  to.  Alto 
getlier  these  exhibits  show  another  example  of  what  can  be  done 
photography  in  artistic  hands.  . 

Scott  &  Wilkinson  (No.  148),  Turf  Diggers  after  Work.— Tin 
picture  promises  well  for  future  work,  the  arrangement  of  the  figuie 
shows  an  idea  very  well  carried  out,  and  although  it  is  somew  ia 
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nnon  in  idea  (consisting  of  men  sitting  down  and  partaking  of  some 
it  liquor)  it  certainly  evidences  a  capability  for  better  work  in  the 

ure. 

V.  W.  Winter  (Nos.  169-185).— Two  large-size  three-quarter 
trait  studies,  printed  in  platinotype.  These  are  very  effective  in 
itrnent,  more  especially  as  nothing  but  flat  backgrounds  have  been 
oduced,  and  one  especial  merit  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
»  demand  the  largest  share  of  attention;  this  is  as  it  should  be, 
shows  an  elevated  notion  of  what  portraiture  should  be. 

.  Bracebridge  Hilditch — Bromide  paper  prints  (Nos.  173,  174, 
,  182).— These  are  four  rather  large  and  very  effective  views  in 
lice,  and  are  exceedingly  well  chosen  from  good  points  of  view,  the 
dt  being  very  effective,  conveying  a  very  good  idea  of  the  buikl- 
j  which  are  photographed;  they  are  well  chosen  for  pictorial 
e  ct,  and  convey  exceedingly  good  notions  of  the  appearance  of  such 

i  1-known  buildings.  One  characteristic  of  these  views  is  that  the 
atives  must  have  been  taken  very  rapidly,  as  so  many  moving 
res  are  in  the  pictures ;  the  whole  are  very  well  arranged  for  con¬ 
ing  a  good  idea  of  such  well-known  places,  and  much  credit  is 
to  the  careful  way  in  which  both  the  points  of  view  and  their 

p  tographic  treatment  have  been  carried  out. 

.  Renwick  (No.  178),  Shine  yer  Boots. — This  is  a  good  attempt  to 
p  tograph  a  funny  notion.  A  shoeblack  boy  addresses  a  one-legged 
ap  with  the  title  of  the  picture,  which  is  very  well  arranged,  and 
!<  the  tale  effectively,  and  although  the  models  must  have  been 
p  .  trained  for  their  work,  the  result  is  very  satisfactory.  The 
p  le  photograph  is  powerful  in  effect  both  in  the  position  of  the 
performers  and  in  the  choice  of  the  background.  This  exhibitor 
broken  fresh  ground  in  his  work,  which  will  result  in  some  more 
meed  work  in  the  future,  there  being  evidence  of  artistic  percep- 
,  which  will  grow  stronger  by  practice. 

.V.  Amey  (No.  193),  The  Fisherman  Toastmaster. — This  is  a 
good  and  well-carried-out  picture,  where  an  old  fisherman  is 
losing  a  toast.  The  position  and  expression  of  the  fisherman  lias 
well  worked  up,  as  also  the  adjuncts,  which  are  also  very  well 
nged.  The  photographic  part  is  also  exceedingly  well  done. 

I  •  Stevens  (Nos.  201,  202). — Two  rather  effective  small  pictures, 
'|oing  a  very  advanced  study  to  what  has  hitherto  been  shown  by 

I  well-known  exhibitor  of  flowers.  These  pictures,  which  are 

II  ely  in  their  subject-matter,  are  yet  very  effectively  arranged, 
r  are  children  (boys  and  girls),  and  dogs  are  taking  part  in  the 
>n,  being  washed,  and  the  result  is  an  attempt  to  photograph 

r  ely  matters,  which  reflects  much  credit  both  upon  the  models  and 
1  ihotographer,  who  has  produced  some  very  brilliant  and  effective 

ii  ires. 


pound  condenser  mounted  in  brass  cells,  and  the 
sets,  twelve  in.  all)  are  double  comhinati  in  i  chr 
brass  [cylinders,  with  sliding  shutters  or  flu 
carry  shapes  of  coloured  glas  f  r  tinti 
■sizes  and  foci :— No.  1  cylinder  has  I  J-inch  dia  ,  • 
tion  achromatic  lenses,  4-inch  focus.  No.  2  2 
combination  achromatic  lenses,  6-inch  focus.  X  >. . 
double  combination  achromatic  lenses,  8-inch  focu 
diameter  double  combination  achromatic  lense-  JO 


The  Apparatus. — I. 

hout  doubt  the  most  imposing  piece  of  apparatus  in  the  room, 
that  which  arrests  the  attention  of  the  visitor  immediately  upon 
’ing,  is  a  large  lantern  for  the  projection  of  photographic  trans¬ 
udes,  or  any  other  class  of  slide.  In  nautical  parlance  it  is  a 
■-decker,  or  triunial,  and  one  of  rare  excellence  as  regards  fitting, 
i,  and  appliances.  The  accompanying  cut  will  give  some  idea  of 
instruction,  aided  by  the  following  description:  — 
ie  body  is  made  of  Spanish  mahogany,  with  rosewood  panelled 
frame  moulded  doors,  each  corner  is  bevelled  and  inlaid  with 
^ood,  the  back  is  framed  and  tongued  together,  panelled  with 
mod  moulding,  the  cap  and  base  being  of  the  same;  the  foot  is 
ed  and  tongued  together,  and  is  boldly  moulded ;  the  whole 
y  finished,  and  not  likely  to  warp  by  heat  or  climate.  The  doors 
brass-bound  sight-holes,  with  sliding  shutters,  and  the  body  has 
3ome  brass  rail  handles  on  each  side.  The  body  has  openings  on 
side  of  each  lantern,  just  behind  the  condensers,  bound  with 
-hinged  shutters  for  inserting  a  long  painted  slide,  used  for 
•g  plain  photographic  slides  from  daylight  to  moonlight.  It  is 
throughout  with  Russian  iron,  with  Russian  iron  dome  and  rose 
and  brass  trays  with  double  supports  and  binding  screws  for 
>  the  jets  firmly.  The  stages  are  made  entirely  of  brass  with 
registering  side  pieces,  and  are  fitted  with  extra  large  size 
t  triple-rack  telescopic  front  tubes,  and  a  brass  rolling  curtain 
worked  by  a  rack  and  pinion,  giving  a  perfectly  even  motion, 
antern  is  fitted  with  4-inch  diameter  piano  and  miniscus  com- 


All  the  cylinders  are  the  same  size  in  diameter,  and  each  one  alkh  s 
into  the  front  of  the  triple-rack,  as  required.  Each  cylinder  has  its 
focal  length  engraved  on  it. 

The  lantern  is  fitted  in  a  strong  cabinet  case,  having  at  top  a 
hinged  board  forming  a  canting  table,  which  is  canted  by  m 
two  powerful  screws,  so  that  the  lantern  can  be  arranged  to  the  at*  st 
nicety.  The  inside  of  the  case  is  fitted  with  an  extra  foot,  into  vv  liicli 
the  lantern  body  is  placed,  having  four  rollers  running  on  iron  ra  1~, 
enabling  the  lantern  to  be  withdrawn  aud  replaced  w 
case  has  also  fittings  fur  all  the  different  parts  conn<  1  with  the 
lantern,  including  a  drawer  with  fittings  for  carrying  all  the  brass 
cylinders  and  condensers. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  Triple-Rack  i>  .  seopic  Bi-umal 
Lantern  over  all  other  telescopic  tri-unials  are— firstly,  that  the 
telescopic  tubes  are  perfectly  rigid  when  racked  out  t  >  tneir  fullest 
extent,  and,  being  moved  by  rack-work,  are  not  liable  to  work  stiffly 
or  to  jam  in  any  way ;  and  secondly,  that  double  combination  acliro* 
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matic  lenses  of  different  diameters  and  of  different  foci,  mounted  in 
brass  cylinders  of  different  lengths,  according  to  the  focus  of  the 
lenses,  can  be  inserted  one  after  another  as  required,  without  having  to 
unscrew  anything  or  alter  the  lantern  in  any  way. 

The  lenses  with  this  lantern  are  the  same  as  in  quarter-plate,  half¬ 
plate,  three-quarter-plate,  and  whole-plate  photographic  portrait 
lenses,  which  are  the  best  for  long  and  short  distances,  giving  the 
best  results  it  is  possible  to  obtain. 

The  top  lantern  is  made  to  detach,  and  an  extra  base-board  is  sup¬ 
plied,  so  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  single  lantern.  There  is  also  an 
extra  Russian  iron  dome  and  rose  top  for  use  when  the  biunial 
portion  only  is  required. 

The  designers  and  makers  of  the  fine  instrument  just  described  are 
Messrs.  Wrench  &  Son,  of  Gray’s  Inn  Road.  This  firm  also 
exhibits  one  of  their  Metamorphoser  lanterns,  the  peculiarity  of 
which  lies  in  the  front,  which  contains  two  places  for  slides,  and  by 
the  movement  of  a  lever  permits  one  of  the  two  pictures  contained 
therein  to  be  brought  immediately  into  the  axis  of  the  lens  system. 
In  both  of  the  lanterns  mentioned  the  fittings  and  workmanship  are 
of  the  highest  class  of  excellence. 

The  Eastman  Company  exhibit  their  famous  little  Kodak  detective 
camera.  As  it  is  such  a  short  time  since  we  gave  a  rather  full 
account  of  it  in  these  columns,  further  comment  or  description  of  it 
will  not  now  be  required. 

Messrs.  Perken  Son  &  Payment  show  a  useful  selection  of  photo¬ 
graphers’  requirements. 

The  form  of  lantern  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram  presents 
certain  important  advantages.  It  is  fitted  with  a  gas  jet  adjustable 


Their  “Optimus” — Developing  Gas-lamp. 

from  the  outside,  the  light  can  thereby  be  readily  lessened  or  increased 
at  will.  In  front  is  a  sheet  of  ruby  or  orange  glass  (easily  removable), 
behind  which  is  a  double  thickness  of  canary  fabric  in  a  metal  frame, 
ensuring  safety  when  developing  the  most  sensitive  of  plates.  As 
development  progresses  one  of  the  non-actinic  media  can  be  removed 
and  the  negative  examined  by  the  protection  the  second  medium 
continues  to  give,  enabling  the  amount  of  detail  to  be  judged  with 
certainty.  In  this  lamp  the  joints  are  all  perfectly  light-tight,  being- 
made  with  a  double  turnover  of  tin — the  upper  parts  are  also  held 
together  with  rivets.  Ventilation  is  particularly  well  provided  for,  as 
a  shaft  at  back  of  the  lamp,  open  at  bottom  and  top,  encourages  a 
free  circulation  of  air. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  one  of  their  lantern  wick  trimmers  (recently 
described  by  us  in  these  pages)  placed  on  the  table  in  the  Exhibition. 
This  little  contrivance  saves  a  lot  of  trouble  :  with  one  cut  it  cleans 
off  all  the  charred  portion  of  wick,  and  leaves  a  perfectly  even  ridge 
of  cotton  to  hold  [the  flame,  which  in  consequence  burns  with  a 
clearness  and  freedom  from  smoke  that  is  very  desirable.  It  is 
particularly  adapted  for  use  with  photographic  lamps  and  the  lamps 
for  optical  lanterns.  The  Magnesium  Flash  Light  of  Mr.  A.  M. 
Hastings  is  also  exhibited  by  this  firm.  At  one  end  of  a  glass  tube 
a  metal  trough  is  fixed,  into  which  spirit  should  be  poured,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  tube  a  pneumatic  ball  is  attached.  The  magnesium 
powder  is  poured  into  the  glass  tube  through  a  little  funnel-shaped 
opening.  The  spirit  in  the  front  trough  is  now  ignited,  the  ball 
squeezed,  and  the  powder  puffed  through  the  flame.  This  gives  a 
brilliant  flash,  which  is  ample  illumination  for  a  photographic  expo¬ 
sure.  The  “Optimus”  Rocking  Print  Washer,  after  a  model  in- 
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vented  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  by  Mr.  England,  F  ;  , 
exhibited  in  a  form  not  much  differing  from  its  forefather, 
configuration  will  be  seen  from  the  cut  The  water  running’  froi  i 


tap  acts  as  motive]  power  to  revolve  the  welled  wheel.  This  wbl 
is  connected  with  the  cradle,  and  causes  it  to  rock  up  and  down' 
each  revolution,  so  keeping  the  prints  in  constant  motion.  The  tfi 
is  fitted  with  a  syphon  which  drains  off  the  chemically  chari 
water  whilst  the  fresh  supply  entering  quickly  cleanses  the  prir|.  ■ 
One  hour  of  such  washing  will  remove  all  trace  of  hyposulphite.  | 

- - - — ♦ - 

WHO  INVENTED  THE  CAMERA  P 

When  I  say  the  “  camera’’  I  do  not  limit  myself  to  the  “dark  bof 
of  the  photographer,  although  that  sometimes  rivals  the  dimensions' 
a  small  cottage  (I  once  saw  the  two  little  children  of  a  profession  t 
friend  playing  at  “Doll’s  tea-party”  inside  his  big  48  x  40  earner!, 
but  include  therein  the  “  dark  chamber,”  or  camera  obscura ,  will 
was  its  prototype. 

In  my  History  of  Photography  I  have  assigned  the  discovery 
the  camera  to  Giambattista  della  Posta  (John  Baptista  l’osta 
should  write  in  English),  an  Italian  who  was  born  at  Naples  in  lot  i 
and  who  died  in  the  same  city  on  the  4th  of  February,  1615,  and  vi 
buried  there  in  the  church  of  St.  Laurent. 

Now,  in  the  American  Photographic  Times  for  December  23, 
1887,  Mr.  P.  C.  Duchocliois,  after  some  very  kind  remarks  on  t(> 
general  merits  of  my  book,  adds,  “  But — in  everything  there  is  alwa 
a  but — Mr.  Harrison,  as  the  other  writers  on  the  origin  of  phoj  - 
graphy,  erroneously  attributes  to  J.  B.  Posta  the  invention  of  (• 
camera  obscura,  which  he,  Posta,  never  pretended  to  have  imagim 
for  he  says  himself,  in  a  work  entitled  Magia  Naturalis  (1558),  tl 
apparatus  existed  before  him,  and  that  he  perfected  it.” 

Well,  taking  the  case  as  Mr.  Duchocliois  puts  it,  1  should  still  cl  i 
Posta  the  “  inventoJL*  ”  of  the  camera;  Galileo  “perfected”  the  ter 
scope,  and  is  credited  with  it;  James  Watt  “perfected”  the  steal 
engine,  and  the  books  credit  him  with  its  invention.  How  much 
Daguerre  glean  from  Niepce,  and  Niepce  from  Wollaston  ? 

Inventing  is  like  making  love  ;  no  man  can  feel  sure  of  having  b 
“  the  first.”  First  one  fact  is  discovered,  then  another.  A  mach  > 
embodying  the  principle  underlying  these  facts  is  made,  and  it  wot 
work  !  Finally  comes  the  man  who  was  “  born  to  set  it  right,”  a. 
he  is  the  real  inventor. 

From  what  I  can  learn  of  Posta,  he  must  have  been — for  the  age 
which  he  lived — a  really  distinguished  man,  and  if  modern  pho' 
graphers  don’t  care  to  hear  about  the  man  who  first  saw  the  came 
picture — well,  all  I  can  say  is,  they  ought  to.  But  I  believe  they  t 
so  1  intend  now  to  give  some  account  of  what  is  known  of  Posta  a 
his  work.  Then,  having  stated  the  case  for  the  plaintiff — this  Itali 
who,  three  centuries  back,  gave  the  first  impulse  to  photography- 
will  leave  Mr.  Duchocliois  to  controvert  it  if  he  can.  As  I  am  sq 
that  we  both  desire  nothing  better  than  to  establish  the  truth  abo 
this  thing,  it  is  certain  that  nothing  but  good  can  come  of  the  co 
troversy. 

The  point  is  one  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  history  of  phot 
graphy  —what  could  we  do  without  the  camera? — and  it  will  be 
good  job  to  settle  it  once  for  all. 

This  Baptista  Posta,  as  we  have  said,  was  born  at  Naples  in  t 
year  1545  (some  authorities  say  in  1543).  He  came  of  an  ancie 
and  noble  family,  and,  with  his  brother,  Vincent,  was  educated  at  t 
expense  of  his  uncle.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  precocious  lad,  f 
it  is  said  that  at  the  age  of  ten  he  wrote  elaborate  Latin  compos 
tions,  and  he  was  only  fifteen  when,  in  1558,  he  published  the  nr 
edition  of  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known,  the  Magia  Natural* 
But  this  first  edition  (published  in  Naples)  only  contained  three  boob 
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an  edition  published  at  Antwerp  in  1  -561  has  four ;  while  the  com¬ 
plete  folio  edition  issued  at  Naples  in  1589  has  the  full  complement  of 
twenty  books. 

Scores  of  editions  of  this  famous  book  have  been  published,  and  it 
has  been  translated  into  most  European  languages.  Its  contents  show 
Posta  to  have  been  a  firm  believer  in  alchemy,  but  in  this  he  was  but 
in  company  with  the  other  men  of  his  age.  To  conclude  the  history 
of  Posta  as  a  man,  we  may  add  that  he  wrote  on  many  subjects,  on 
Cyphers,  or  Secret  Writing  (1563) ;  Phytognomica,  or  the  Properties 
of  Plants  (1558) ;  Be  Humana  Physiognomia  (1586),  in  which  he 
forestalls  Lavater;  Agriculture  (1592);  Optics  (1593);  Alchemy 
:  (1608) ;  Meteorology  (1609)  ;  &c. 

He  never  married.  It.  is  said  that  his  affection  for  his  brother 
;  Vincent  was  so  great  that  he  feared  lest  marriage  should  weaken  it. 

But  Posta  was  a  poet  and  dramatist  as  well  as  a  scientist.  He 
wrote  nearly  twenty  plays,  most  of  which  were  very  successful.  His 
“  comedies  ”  were  published  in  four  volumes  at  Naples  in  1726. 

After  travelling,  while  still  a  young  man,  throughout  Europe, 
“sucking  the  brains”  of  all  the  learned  men  of  the  time,  Posta 
settled  down  in  Naples,  and  aided  in  the  foundation  of  the  society 
called  the  Academia  del  Oziosi.  Characteristically  he  also  established 
in  his  own  house  the  Academia  del  Secreti,  to  ■which  no  one  was 
admitted  who  could  not  communicate  some  new  fact  in  natural 
philosophy.  His  proceedings  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Church, 
and  Posta  was  forced  to  journey  to  Rome,  where,  however,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  satisfying  the  then  Pope  (Paul  III)  of  his  innocent  inten¬ 
tions,  and  where  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  learned  Academia 
dei  Lincei — a  society  which  is  still  in  existence. 

Returning  to  Naples,  Posta  established  a  sort  of  museum  in  his 
house,  and  exhibited  there  experiments  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  all  who  visited  the  city  ;  not  the  least  wonder  being  those  “  fleeting 
pictures  on  the  wall  ”  which  photography  has  since  been  able  to 
render  permanent. 

Posta  was  a  contemporary  of  Galileo ;  of  Vesalius  (the  anatomist) ; 
Gilbert  (the  electrician) ;  Tycho  Brahe  (the  astronomer) ;  Van 
Helmont  (chemist) ;  and  others,  who  helped  to  mark  the  sixteenth 
century  as  the  dawn  of  Modern  Science.  The  “Dark  Ages,” — as  the 
“Middle  Ages  ”  might  well  be  called — during  which  learned  men  had 
been  content  to  “take  things  for  granted,”  and  to  believe  that 
Ptolemy,  Galen,  and  Aristotle  had  discovered  everything,  had  come 
to  an  end,  and  Posta  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  teaching  people  to 
“  try  it,  and  prove  it,  to  see  whether  it  be  true  ” — to  experiment ,  in 
short. 

All  honour  then  to  Baptista  Posta,  to  whom  Photography  is  so 
deeply  indebted.  "W.  Jerome  Harrisov,  F.G.S. 

— — — - - 

PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Photographic  Club.] 

To  many  who  are  now  present  the  re-iteration  of  my  remarks  <m 
photo-micrography  may,  I  fear,  he  as  wanting  in  novelty  as  a  thrice 
told  tale,  hut  I  was  encouraged  to  take  my  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
this  evening  by  the  suggestion  that  in  accordance  with  the  published 
invitation  many  provincial  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  might  accept  this  Club’s  hospitality,  and  make  use  of 
its  meetings  during  their  stay  in  the  Metropolis,  and  to  them  photo¬ 
micrography  might  he  of  sufficient  interest  to  induce  them  to  take  up 
its  practice,  if  its  initial  difficulties  were  shown  to  be  as^  easily 
overcome  as  they  are.  Especially  does  the  season  now  offer  its  induce¬ 
ments  for  the  trial  of  this  fascinating  branch  of  our  art  the  dark 
curtain  of  non-actinism  limits  the  prosecution  of  landscape  work,  bat 
I  we  can  always  find  interesting  occupation  during  the  long  winter 
|  evenings  in  photographing  simple  objects  by  means  .of  the  microscope, 
or  even  a  microscopical  objective.  But  my  time  is  limited,  and  the 
introduction  of  my  subject  must  not  he  so  long  as  to  encroach  on  that 
in  which  we  hope  to  listen  to  the  experiences  of  other  workers  who 
may  he  present. 

The  di  vision  most  convenient  resolves  itself  into  three  parts,  on 
each  of  which  something  must  be  said.  These  ai'e — the  light  employed, 
the  apparatus  used,  and  the  development  of  the  plates. 

First,  the  light  employed. — The  beginner  at  this  process  will,  if  be 
takes  my  advice,  go  in  for  low  power  photo-micrography ;  that  is, 
never  using  powers  higher  than  a  one-fifth  of  an  inch,  or  even  bettei, 
a  one-third  of  an  inch,  while  he  may  go  to  as  low  a  power  as  a  one 
and  a  half  inch  microscopical  objective.  This  will  give  a  sufficient 
range  of  amplification,  and  for  this  a  paraffin  lamp  haying  a  wick 
three  and  a  quarter  inch  broad  will  give  ample  lighting  if  the  name 
be  turned  nearly  edgewise  to  the  objective;  the  light  may  be  made 
more  actinic  by  putting  a  piece  of  camphor  as  large  as  a  filbert  m  o 


the  reservoir  of  the  lamp.  But  when  s  iffietenf  progress  hafc 
made  and  good  negatives  are  obtained  with  low  powers,  then  the 
beginner,  no  longer  a  beginner,  may  proceed  to  v 
powers  of  the  microscope,  such  as  the  one-eighth,  one-twelftl . 
one-twentieth,  hut  then  the  light  will  have  to  be  either  tbi  electric 
arc  or  the  oxyhydrogen  to  get  anything  1  i k •  favourable  r.-sultc. 

One  point  of  great  importance  mu-t  be  touched  upon  h-  m.  what¬ 
ever  illumination  is  used,  tie-  rays  of  light  mu-t  enemy  illuminate  the 
object.  If  a  condenser  is  employed  it  must  be  accurately  pentred,  so 
that  the  field  derives  an  equal  lighting;  if  this  is  not  done  two  un¬ 
desirable  results  will  make  themselves  manifest  the  resultant  print 
will  present  one  part  of  its  field  dark  and  the  other  light,-  >n«-  king 
beautifully  and  softly  vignetted  into  the  other,  and,  in  addition,  one 
edge  of  the  object  photographed  will  be  blurred  by  diffrai  tu  n  and 
show  a  white  bordering,  while  the  other  does  not;  this  is 
evident  in  photographing  diatoms  with  high  powers,  -  >  tic  ti r.-t  c 
of  every  beginner  in  photo-micrography  must  be  devt  ted  to  m  ve 
this  liable  source  of  error.  Then,  again,  it  i-  possible  to  have  t 
light,  drowning  all  the  details  of  your  object :  having  therefore  u  steady 
white  light ,  the  excess  of  it  should  be  cut  down  by  diaphragms  or 
stops  till  only  sufficient  is  left  to  do  the  work  required,  a  longer  expo¬ 
sure  being  given  if  necessary.  No  material  benefit  in  my  experience 
has  arisen  from  the  use  of  a  monochromatic  light  such  a-  that 
furnished  by  tlie  ammonia  sulphate  of  copper  bath,  interposed  be¬ 
tween  the  lamp  and  the  condenser;  but  this  is  a  point  which  might  be 
carefully  noted  bv  future  workers,  as  al>o  the  use  of  a  pale  ye! hoc 
glass  in  photographing  parts  of  the  exo-skeleton  of  objects 

presenting  varying  shades  of  brown.  In  photographing  the--  tie- 
brown  offers  such  a  non-actinic  bander  that  before  the  rays  of  light 
have  passed  sufficiently  through  them  to  effect  the  bromo-silver  in  tie- 
plate,  the  general  field  is  hopelessly  over-exposed.  If,  therefore,  a 
stained  glass  of  a  shade  approximating  to  that  of 
employed,  it  is  possible  that  the  action  of  the  light  on  tin 
be  kept  hack  till  the  image  of  the  object  had  made  its  impress!  >n  :  it 
lengthens  the  exposure,  but  I  am  under  the  conviction  that  it  will  be 
of  marked  benefit  and  worth  a  trial  by  those  who  have  the  time,  the 


talent,  and  the  inclination  for  this  kind  of  investigati  n. 

The  apparatus  employed  may  be  reduced  to  a  horizontal  microscope 
whose  nozzle  can  he  thrust  through  the  lens  hole  of  any  ordinary 
photographic  camera,  the  junction  being  rendered  lLht-tight  by  a 
swathe  of  black  velvet,  the  conjoined  apparatus  being  securely 
mounted  on  a  firm  baseboard:  hut  a  reference  to  th<  num 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society,  which  I  have  laid 
on  the  table,  will  show  the  wonderful  field  for  ti.-  •  "f  inven¬ 

tive  genius  this  subject  affords  as  evidenced  in  the  \  ary  ing  plans  i 
have  been  devised  for  bringing  about  the  union  of  these  two  hitherto 
divorced  instruments — the  camera  and  the  microscope.  It  therefore 
resolves  itself  in  this,  “  Y'ou  pays  your  money  (and  don't  he  too  stingy) 
and  you  takes  your  choice.”  The  apparatus  I  mo.-tlv  favour  is  that 
devised  by  myself;  of  course,  every  old  Inn  thinks  her  chicken  the 
most  elegant,  and  I  think  that  my  bantling  for  mv  purpose  is  the 
best  that  could  be  invented,  but,  unlike  the  old  hem  I  have  thoug 
needed  improvement,  and  have  added  and  altered  till  it  ] 
different  appearance  to  what  it  had  when  first  bom.  I  pass  i 
for  your  inspection  some  photographs  of  it  in  us  second  and  thud 
stages  of  evolution;  what  it  will  eventually  be  lit  -  at  ]  n  -  nt  i  U 
dark  womb  of  futurity,  hut  doubtless,  as  needs  arise,  it  w  ill  be  i 
fied  to  meet  them,  the  photographs  of  the  apparatus  u 
development  speak  for  themselves,  1  think.  I  did  y  J  «« 
work  with  the  machine  as  arranged  m  photograph  No.  2,  in  which  • 
microscopical  objective  played  the  rote  of  the  lens  of  an  optical 
lantern  and  projected  the  magnified  image  of  the  object  on  to  a 
sensitised  plate ;  but  it  needed  a  carrier  for  the  object  and  a  foe 
arrangement,  which  were  added  in  consequence,  then  a  convenient 
sliding  base  to  support  the  plate  earner  was  rigged  up.  That  was  a 
grand  advance,  as  it  enabled  me  to  vary  my  amplifications.  1 
found  I  had  for  many  objects  and  low  powers  too  much  light;  1  Wj 
not  like  Goethe,  who  wanted  more  light,  I  bad  too  much  of  it,  so  1 
fitted  a  tube  behind  the  object  carrier  and  made  a  sliding  diaphragm, 
which  could  be  slipped  back  till  the  exact  amount  of 
obtained.  Then  I  found  I  wanted  a  more  accurate  means  of  centreing 
the  light  and  more  steadiness  in  the  apparatus;  so  act  mg  upon  a  kind 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Walmesley,  of  Philadelphia,  I  discarded  mv  first- 
hom  arrangement  and  set  up  the  modification  s  photop^ted  in 
No  3  and  with  that  I  obtain  very  good  results  but  not  equal  to 
those  obtained  bv  such  workers  m  this field .as  Messrs.  Nelson  and 
Pringle ;  but  we  cannot  all  be  giants  in  three  days.  Here  are  am.  tft 
insuperable  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  this  department^  ve  ha  i  to 
con  end  against  many  physical  harriers,  but  if,  in  the  concourse  of 
many  workers  we  can  freely  communicate  with  each  other  and  state 
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our  difficulties  as  well  as  our  successes,  means  may  be  devised  by 
which  these  physical  obstacles  can  be  ameliorated,  if  not  altogether 
overcome. 

Having  our  apparatus,  the  next  thing  is  to  have  objects  suitably 
prepared,  and  until  the  preparers  of  these  objects  make  themselves 
familiar  with  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  good 
photo-micrograph,  so  long  shall  we  be  unable  to  produce  the  best 
work.  One  of  these  conditions  is  absolute  flatness  of  the  object.  Many 
microscopical  preparations,  and  especially  sections  of  animal  tissues, 
are  mounted  with  their  front  surfaces  presenting  several  planes,  and 
with  such  preparations  it  is  impossible  to  get  more  than  a  small  por¬ 
tion  perfectly  sharp.  Then,  again,  these  preparations  require  to  be  cut 
very  thin,  so  that  the  risk  of  blurring  by  the  back  planes  is  reduced  to 
its  minimum.  With  the  thinnest  preparations  when  using  the  higher 
powers  there  must  be  an  evidence  of  this  blurring,  but  not  sufficient  to 
force  itself  on  your  attention  unless  looked  for.  Then  they  must  be 
suitably  stained,  but  not  with  what  is  known  as  a  selective  stain,  by 
which  the  nuclei  are  picked  out  and  stand  out  beyond  the  other 
details.  This  is  desirable  for  histological  purposes,  but  nothing 
offends  the  eye  more  than  seeing  a  photograph  dotted  all  over  with 
these  spots. 

Attention  must  also  be  given  to  the  colour  of  the  stain,  and  in  all 
my  work  I  find  a  pale  yellow  stain  given  by  a  diluted  solution  of 
Bismark  brown  gives  me  better  results  than  I  can  get  with  the  use  of 
other  dyes.  Carmine,  if  not  of  too  deep  a  colour,  is  also  favourable, 
but  very  little  success  can  be  got  from  blue  or  lavender-stained 
preparations.  Having,  however,  suitable  stains,  we  much  also  require 
that  the  preparations  should  be  perfectly  free  from  extraneous  matters, 
and  the  field  should  have  no1  stray  particles  either  of  the  tissue  itself 
or  foreign  matter  arising  from  careless  and  dirty  mounting,  for  such 
will  be  reproduced  in  the  photograph,  and  necessitate  a  great  deal  of 
spotting  out  in  the  field.  These  things  are  not  obtrusive  in  ordinary 
microscopical  examination,  and  if  they  are  they  are  recognised  and 
their  right  value  assigned  to  them,  and  therefore  preparers  may  be 
tempted  to  let  them  go,  but  they  spoil  the  beauty  of  a  negative. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  their  existence  if  proper  care  is  exercised, 
and.  we  may  hope  that  in  the  future  the  professional  mounter  will 
carefully  avoid  them,  which,  doubtless,  he  will  do  when  the  number 
of  workers  in  this  department  demand  such  slides.  Having  selected 
such  a  slide  and  chosen  the  portion  to  be  photographed  by  throwing  its 
image  on  the  focussing  screen,  it  may  be  there  roughly  focussed ;  the 
screen  may  then  be  removed  and  its  place  occupied  by  a  plate  of  plain 
glass  having  some  fine  lines  ruled  in  cross  bars  on  that  side  of  it 
placed  next  the  object.  On  looking  through  this  with  the  ordinary 
focussing  glass,  if  set  and  fixed  to  the  observer’s. true  focus,  he  will 
see  the  cross  lines  in  his  field  of  view  sharply  defined,  then  by  means 
of  the  fine  adjustment  of  the  microscope  he  must  bring  the  details  of 
his  object  into  harmonious  sharpness  with  the  cross  bars  which  occupy 
approximately  the  place  of  the  gelatine  film  of  the  sensitive  plate, 
when  with  the  ordinary  microscope  objective  this  sharpness  of  detail 
will  be  produced  on  the  film  without  having  to  allow  anything  for  the 
correction  of  actinic  or  visual  foci.  Now  he  will  find  a  flood  of 
light  drowning  the  histological  details  of  his  object ;  that  amount  of 
light  was  useful  in  enabling  him  to  select  the  portion  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed,  but  it  is  now  positively  detrimental  to  subsequent  work  and 
more  than  is  required;  it  must,  therefore,  be  reduced,  till  by  means  of 
the  focussing  glass  he  sees  the  whole  area  of  the  object  crowded 
with  delicate  detail  hitherto  obscured  with  the  brilliancy  of  the 
illumination. 

We  now  come  to  the  exposure  necessary  to  obtain  a  good  negative 
with  plenty  of  density  in  the  surrounding  field,  and  here  I  must  say 
the  difficulty  will  be  felt.  I  believe  many  defects  in  obtaining  this 
may  be  traceable  to  under-exposure,  and  it  is  only  by  one  or  two 
trials  that  this  experience  and  judgment  can  he  gained,  but  when 
satisfactory  results  are  obtained  a  record  should  be  made  of  the  time 
of  exposure,  the  objective  used,  and  the  amplification  obtained  for 
future  use,  as  nothing  will  be  so  useful  and  labour-saving  as  such  a 
record  to  refer  to. 

Of  the  actual  development  of  such  negatives  I  have  nothing  to  say. 
The  ordinary  di  velopers,  with  whose  use  all  workers  are  familiar, 
suffice  for  this  process  as  much  as  they  do  for  any  other  photographic 
work.  But  I  think  that  hydroquinone  will  prove  of  use,  inasmuch  as 
it  does  not  seem  to  block  up  fine  detail  to  such  an  extent  as  pyro  does, 
hut  I  have  not  given  it  sufficient  trial  yet  to  allow  any  opinion  I  may 
express  to  have  much  weight,  but  mention  it  that  other  workers  in 
this  field  may  have  their  attention  called  to  this  favourable  peculiarity, 
with  a  view  of  comparing  results  and  testing  if  my  idea  be  a  correct 
one. 

One  advantage  of  my  present  photo-micrographic  apparatus  is,  that 
■while  with  the  arrangement,  as  shown  in  photograph  No.  2,  I  could 


only  get  transparent  objects  to  photograph,  I  can,  by  the  modification 
shown  in  No.  6,  remove  the  microscope,  and  attaching  its  face  to  u 
sliding  camera  obtain  photographs  of  opaque  objects.  In  doing  this  it 
is  necessary  to  employ  two  lamps  and  condensing  lenses,  the  light  of 
one  being  concentrated  on  the  object,  the  other  being  used  to  soften 
or  obliterate  a  great  deal  of  the  shadow.  In  photographing  opaque 
objects  I  need  not  say  that  low  power  objectives  are  most  usefully 
employed,  as  the  varying  planes  of  focus  are  so  steep  and  suddmi  that 
they  require  a  lens  whose  penetration  is  sufficient  to  embrace  them. 
It  has  been  suggested  to  make  separate  photographs  of  each  of  the 
planes  in  an  opaque  object,  and  then  by  a  species  of  composite  photo¬ 
graphy  combine  the  negatives  in  the  reproduction  of  the  print,  but  I 
have  not  time  enough  to  pursue  these  investigations, deeply  interesting 
as  they  are.  Life  is  not,  with  me  at  least,  long  enough  to  do  all  one 
would  like  to  do,  and  therefore  I  cast  forth  these  few  crumbs  on  the 
waters  of  your  attention,  hoping  they  may  bring  in  the  loaves  after 
many  days.  T.  Charters  White. 

- + - 

FLUORINE  AND  ITS  APPLICATIONS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Fluorine,  on  account  of  its  great  affinity  for  all  the  metals  to  which 
it  unites  directly,  and  its  destructive  action  on  glass  and  porcelain,  cun 
he  isolated  only  with  the  greatest  difficulties.  Fremy  succeeded  to 
effect  its  dissociation  from  potassium-fluoride  by  means  of  electricity. 
Prat  seems  also  to  have  isolated  it  in  employing  a  recipient  of  fluor¬ 
spar. 

It  is  described  as  a  gaseous  element,  heavier  than  the  air,  colourless, 
fuming  in  the  air,  decomposing  water,  and  smelling  like  chlorine,  of 
which  it  possesses  some  of  the  properties,  such  as  bleaching  organic 
matters,  and  decomposing  the  bromides  and  iodides.  However,  most 
of  its  physical  and  chemical  properties  are  likely  unknown,  for  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  it  for  any  length  of  time. 

No  combination  of  fluorine  with  oxygen  is  known.  With  hydrogen 
it  forms  an  exceedingly  corrosive  compound,  hydrofluoric  acid,  pre¬ 
pared  by  heating  fluor-spar  (calcium-fluoride)  with  sulphuric  acid  in 
a  platinum  retort  connected  with  a  receiver  of  the  same  metal  placed 
in  a  powerful  frigorifle  mixture,  into  which  the  acid— which  is  gaseous 
at  common  temperatures — is  liquefied.  In  that  state  hydrofluoric  acid 
boils  at  60  degrees,  freezes  at  about  4  degrees  Fahr.,  emits  white 
fumes  in  the  air,  and  when  poured  into  water  it  unites  with  it  with 
great  energy,  evolving  considerable  heat.  It  should  be  handled  with 
care,  for  its  action  is  very  corrosive ;  a  drop  falling  on  the  skin  pro¬ 
duces  a  painful  ulceration  long  to  heal.  Its  fumes  are  suffocating  and 
dangerous  to  breathe.  Ammonia  at  once  combines  with  it,  and  can, 
therefore,  be  used  to  neutralise  its  fumes;  hut,  as  a  remedy,  it  should 
not  be  depended  upon,  for  the  soluble  fluorides  are  as  poisonous  as 
the  acid  itself.  The  best  antidote  is  calcium  chloride,  followed  by 
emetics. 

Hydrofluoric  acid  attacks  all  the  metals,  with  the  exception  of  lead, 
mercury,  silver,  gold,  and  platinum.  It  has  no  action  on  the  metal¬ 
loids,  boron  and  sificium  excepted.  Its  affinity  for  the  latter  is 
remarkable ;  it  decomposes  all  the  silicates. 

It  is  on  this  acid  action  that  is  based  the  engraving  processes  on 
glass,  which  is  a  compound  of  various  silicates. 

Many  fluorides  are  soluble  in  water.  They  are  obtained  by  the 
direct  action  of  hydrofluoric  acid  on  the  metals,  or  by  neutralising 
their  oxides  with  the  acid.  The  fluorides  of  the  alkali  metals  (potas¬ 
sium,  sodium)  and  ammonium  have  an  alkaline  reaction  and  slowly 
attack  glass,  which  is  thereby  dispolished.  Under  the  influence  of 
heat  this  action  is  more  rapid. 

Sodium  fluoride  has  been  recommended  by  F.  Scott  Archer  in  the 
iron  developer,  employed  for  rapid  exposures  in  the  wet  collodion 
process.  The  formula  is  as  follows : — 


Ferrous  sulphate .  7|  drams. 

Sodium,  fluoride .  25  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  3  fl.  drams. 

Formic  acid.  . .  1  fl.  dram. 

Alcohol  . . .  2  fl.  drams. 

Water  . . . .  1  pint. 


On  the  suggestion  of  Blanquart-Evrard  it  was  also  employed  in  the 
calotype,  albumen,  and  collodion  processes,  to  introduce  silver  fluoride 
in  the  sensitive  film  as  an  accelerator.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
advantage  can  be  derived  from  it ;  moreover,  silver  fluoride  is  very 
soluble  in  water.  No  precipitate  is  formed  when  an  alkaline  fluoride 
is  added  to  a  silver  nitrate  solution. 

To  engrave  on  glass,  several  processes  are  employed  in  manufactures. 
Generally  a  thin  coating  of  wax,  dissolved  in  four  parts  of  turpentine, 
is  applied  on  the  plate,  and  a  design  placed  behind  it  is  counterdrawn 
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by  removing  the  wax  with  a  pointed  tool.  The  plate  is  then  placed 
over  a  lead  tray  containing  a  small  quantity  of  finely  powdered  fluor¬ 
spar  and  sulphuric  acid  to  form  a  thin  paste,  when,  by  slightly  heating, 
gaseous  hydrofluoric  acid  is  evolved,  and  in  a  few  minutes  etches  the 
glass  on  the  parts  not  protected  by  wax. 

When  an  original  design  is  drawn,  some  bitumen  is  dissolved  with 
the  wax,  and  the  plate  placed  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  in  order  to  see 
the  drawing  white  on  a  tinted  ground.  Another  method  consists  in 
pressing  into  perfect  contact  with  the  plate  a  pattern  waxed  both 
sides,  and  to  slightly  soften  the  wax  by  heating  the  plate  over  an 
alcohol  lamp  in  order  to  make  it  adhere  everywhere.  The  whole  is 
then  submitted  to  the  fumes  of  the  acid  as  above  explained. 

Good  results  are  also  obtained  by  applying  on  a  finely  ground  glass 
and  opal  a  pattern — lace,  tulle,  lace  paper,  &c. — previously  imbued 
with  a  greasy  substance,  and  removing  it  after  having  carefully 
softened  the  waxy  substance  by  beating  the  plate,  so  that  it  leaves  its 
sharp,  greasy  impress  thereon.  In  this  case,  a  dilute  solution  of  hydro¬ 
fluoric  acid  is  poured  on  the  plate,  forming  a  tray  by  bordering  it 
with  wax ;  or,  if  more  convenient,  powdered  fluor-spar  and  sulphuric 
acid  are  spread  over  the  plate,  letting  the  action  proceed  for  a  certain 
period.  The  engraving  obtained  by  these  latter  methods  is  transparent 
on  an  opaque  ground,  for,  what  is  remarkable,  by  etching  with  the 
fumes  of  the  acid  the  design  is  opaque,  whilst  it  is  transparent  by 
dissolving  the  glass  or  other  material  with  a  solution  of  the  same. 

Similar  processes  are  employed  to  engrave  on  glassware — cups, 
goblets,  bottles,  &c.— but  the  object  is  then  dipped  in  the  dilute  acid, 
poured  in  a  gutta-percha  vessel,  taking  care  to  protect  by  a  stopping- 
ground — shellac  or  bitumen  varnish  with  wax — all  the  parts  which 
should  be  reserved. 

Although  good  etchings  are  made  in  manufactures  by  the  processes 
'  just  described,  none,  however,  can  be  compared  for  delicacy  of  details 
and  artistic  effects  to  those  which  may  be  produced  by  photographic 
processes,  using  a  negative  or  a  transparency,  according  as  the  etchings 
should  be  made  on  ground,  opal,  or  ordinary  polished  plate  glasses, 
and  also  according  to  the  method  employed  for  etching.  When  the 
subject  is  taken  from  nature,  or  when  an  engraving  in  aquatint  or  a 
lithography  is  copied,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  convert  it  into  a 
photographic  image  in  lines  or  dots.  Several  methods  can  be  devised 
for  that  purpose.  The  following,  which  is  also  employed  to  obtain 
photo-typographic  tint  blocks,  is  quite  effective.  It  consists.  in  placing 
between  the  discs  and  the  plate  prepared  to  receive  the  impression 
before  etching-,  a  print  in  straight,  dotted,  or  crossed  lines,  100  to  150 
to  the  square  inch,  obtained  from,  a  copperplate  or  a  boxwood  block 
cut  by  machinery.  These  prints  should  be  made  on  tracing  paper  or 
on  collodion  films. 

To  engrave  it,  it  is  best  to  select  a  glass  ground  depolisbed  by  hydro¬ 
fluoric  acid,  which  produces  a  grain  much  finer  than  that  obtained  by 
any  other  means.  The  reason  of  selecting  such  a  glass  is  that  its  surface 
can  be  netted  like  a  lithographic  stone  or  a  grained  zinc  plate,  and  re¬ 
tain  moisture  for  a  certain  period,  which  is  quite  important,  as  will  be 
seen  further  on. 

The  plates  are  prepared  with  a  layer  of  bichromated  albumen,  upon 
which  the  impression  is  formed,  or  a  carbon  print  may  be  developed 
on  its  ground  surface. 

First  process,- . Beat  to  a  thick  froth  the  whites  of,  say,  3  eggs,  90 

minims  of  concentrated  aqueous  ammonia,  and  45  grains  of  potassium 
bichromate  finely  powdered.  Let  settle  for  a  few  hours,  and  decant 
the  clear  liquid,  filtering  it  through  flannel.  This  solution  keeps  well 
in  the  dark  for  three  or  four  weeks.  _ 

For  coating,  provide  a  round,  wooden  stem  about  8  inches  long,  3  or 
4  inches  in  diameter,  and  cut  at  one  end  in  the  form  of  a  cup,  upon 
which  should  be  adapted  an  indiarubber  ring,  the  whole  forming  a 
pneumatic  holder.  Upon  this  fix  the  plate  firmly,  wet  its  ground 
surface  under  a  tap,  let  it  drain  and  flow  twice  over  it  in  opposite 
directions — the  bichromated  albumen — pouring  off  the  excess  in  a  v  ial. 
This  done,  tilt  the  plate  to  distribute  the  liquid  accumulated  at  the 
edges,  and  taking  the  holder  between  the  hands  make  it  rev  olve 
slowly  at  first,  then  more  rapidly,  so  as  to  leave  on  the  plate  a  thin 
and  even  layer  of  albumen.  Detach  it  now,  place  it  on  a  levelled  stand 
in  the  dark  room  and  let  the  film  dry  spontaneously..  The  plates 
should  be  prepared  the  day  they  are  wanted  for  use,  for  in  drying  the 
!  bichromated  albumen  becomes  insoluble  in  the  dark  in  a  short  period. 
The  plate  is  now  placed  on  a  transparency  with  a  clean  plate  on 
top,  interposing  between  them  the  tracing  paper  printed,  into  lines,  as 
it  has  been  explained,  when  it  is  exposed  for  about  a  minute  m  sun¬ 
shine,  ten  to  fifteen  in  the  shade,  and  even  for  a  longer  period,  according 
to  the  intensity  of  the  light,  for  the  parts  acted  on  should  be  made  in¬ 
soluble  through  the  whole  thickness,  otherwise  the  albumen  vv  on  a 
dissolve  in  the  subsequent  operation.  After  the  insolution  a  printei  s 
roller  charged  with  ink  is  passed  over  the  albumen  film,  so  as  to  cov  ei 
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it  with  a  very  thin  layer  of  soft,  dilated^  greasy  ink.*  Tb 
then  immersed  in  cold  water,  where  in  a  certain  period  tin  a 
dissolves  in  the  parte  not  acted  on,  carrying  1 1.«-  ink  with  it.  Some¬ 
times,  especially  when  the  ink  is'a  little  thick,  it  is  necessary  to  assist 
the  development  by  robbing  the  film  with  a  soft  ng  Ul 
until  the  lines  stand  perfectly  clear. 

After  rinsing  and  drying,  the  plate  may  be  etched  by  fl  m  ng 
diluted  hydrofluoric  acid  over  it,  but  it  is  udvi-abie  before  s 
pass  again  the  roller,  charged  this  time  with  hard  ink,  in  r  :•  r  t  -11 
protect  the  reserve  from  the  action  of  the  acid*  1  |  irj»o«e  the 

plate  must  be  slightly  wetted  with  a  sponge  iinb  i  <1  \\  it!.  _•  ;m  at  r. 
which  latter,  being  retained  by  the  grain  of  the  ground  glass,  pr 
the  ink  from  adhering  to  the  clear  glass.  Indeed,  from  a  plate  to  pre¬ 
pared,  prints  can  be  pulled  out  as  easily  as  from  lithographic  stonee 
or  zinc  plates. 

Second  process. — Develop  a  carbon  from  print  f. 
on  the  ground  surface  of  the  plate,  immerse  the  pr  f  for 
a  2:100  solution  of  potassium  Bichromate,  let  dry,  expose  • 
both  sides  of  the  plate  to  sunshine,  wash  out  the  bicbrt 
the  film  is  dry,  ink  it,  and  proceed  as  above  explained. 

— Anthony's  Bulletin.  1*.  C.  Ducuochois. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  POSITIVE  CYANOTYPE  PBOCESS  OB  METHOD 
OF  REPRODUCING  WITH  DARK  LINES  ON  A  CLEAB  GBOl 
FACSIMILE  COPIES  OF  DRAWINGS,  PLANS  AND  TRACINGS* 

Development  of  the  Prints. — This  operation  must  be  performed  in 
yellow  light.  The  developing  solution  consists  of  a  solution  of  fl 
cyanide  of  potassium  at  twenty  per  cent.,  or  about  saturation.  Should 
crystals  form  in  the  solution,  water  should  be  added  t  -solve 

them.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  solution  should  be  about  1-1275,  or 
about  16°B,  and  it  should  not  be  used  to  saturation  in  hot  weather, 
more  of  the  salt  will  be  dissolved. 

The  solution  is  conveniently  prepared  by  putting  a  quantity  c  I 
yellow  crystals  into  an  enamelled  pot  with  two  or  three  times  the  qu  I 
of  boiling  water,  and  stirring  the  solution  from  time  to  time  with  a 
wooden  rod.  The  solution  is  poured  oil  into  the  tray  as  required,  and 
more  crystals  and  water  added  as  necessary  to  keep  up  the  stock.  The 
bath  can  be  used  till  it  is  exhausted,  and  is  in  no  way  dangerous. 

A  sufficient  quantit}- of  this  solution,  at  the  trei 
should  be  poured  into  the  first  tray  so  as  to  fill  it  to  tire  depth  of  about 
an  inch.  The  print  should  not  be  allowed  to  touch  the  bottom  of  the 
tray,  otherwise  stains  will  be  caused. 

Before  commencing  to  develop,  the  prints  are  laid  face  downwards  on  a 
table,  and  the  edges  turned  up  carefully  with  the  aid  of  a  straightedge, 
so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  tray  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  depth.  This 
renders  the  sheet  more  easy  of  manipulation,  and  leaves  the  back 
and  in  the  end  saves  time.  The  copy  must  then  be  float  down¬ 

wards  on  the  prussiate  bath  (No.  1),  care  being  taken  not  to  get  any  of 
the  prussiate  solution  on  the  back  :  any  air  bubbles  must  be  removed  y 
each  of  the  corners  of  the  copy  being  quickly  lifted  in  turn  by  one  nan  , 
and  gently  lowered  again,  the  other  hand  being  used  at  the  eam<  time  o 
drive  out  the  air  hubbies  from  the  centre.  After  floating  the  ropy  on 
prussiate  bath  for  half  a  minute,  the  copy  must  be  S  one 

end  with  care.  This  can  be  done  without  getting  any  of  t  J*®  °“ 

the  back,  which  otherwise  would  leave  blue  stainB.  The  copj  mow  now 
be  held  up,  and  the  action  of  the  prussiate  allowed  to  continue  but  only 
so  long  as  the  yellow  ground  remains  free  of  blue  spots.  I  be  longer 
the  copy  can  be  kept  with  the  film  of  pruss: 
darker  will  the  lines  come  out.  As  soon  as  blue  spots  begin  to  a] 
on  the  yellow  background,  the  copy  must  at  once  be  immersed  tacc 
downwards  in  the  zinc  tray  (No.  2),  already  tilled  with  dean  wfe 
checks  the  further  action  of  the  prussiate  solution.  One  edge  of  the  paper 
must  now  be  depressed  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  thewfaofc 
paper  then  lifted  by  that  edge  ;  the  water  will  thus  be  madfitoflojdl 
over  the  back  of  the  paper.  This  washing  l 
times,  then  the  copy  must  be  wholly  immersed  in  the 
bath  (No.  3)  for  five  to  fifteen  minutes,  and  its  surface  dabbed  all  over 
with  the  brush  in  order  to  start  and  loosen  the  blue  mucilage. 

The  copy  is  next  taken  out  of  the  acid  bath  and  must  be 
upwards  in  the  empty  zinc  tray  (No.  4).  where  it  must 
over  with  a  brush  to  get  rid  of  the  superficial  blue  mu 
copiously  flushed  with  plenty  of  clean  water.  telmesottl 
then  be  found  to  stand  out  blue  on  a  clear  JF^‘jrfOU“donl_1^e~S 
must  be  hunc  over  a  half-round  piece  of  wood  to  dry.  If  o..  . 

Sta  "ray  iAsed  for  washing  in  after  the  chenuca  hr,  s  r 

taken  to  rinse  it  out  well  after  «*h  "V  l  Vi  hint  U  saves 

of  the  acid  and  prussiate  tollmans  valid  t.aiii  ■■  •  ..  [  •  - 

time  if  several  copies  be  developed  up  to  the  acid  b 
£? being  taken w  turn  each  copy  face  downwards  oefore  an 

*  The  ink,  diluted  with  turpentine,  can  be  applied  with  a  pad  of  chamois 
leather  when  a  roller  is  not  at  hand. 

f  Concluded  from  page  635. 
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cn  the  top  of  it ;  also  always  place  the  copy  in  the  acid  bath  with  the 
face  upwards,  then  brash  over  with  the  acid  solution,  and  turn  face 
downwards. 

Acid  Bath. — Either  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  used  for 
clearing  the  prints.  The  former  requires  more  precaution  in  using  than 
the  latter.  It  must  be  mixed  in  strong  stoneware  vessels  by  adding  three 
parts  of  the  acid  to  100  parts  of  water  and  not  vice  versa. 

The  strength  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  bath  is  from  eight  to  ten  parts 
of  acid  to  one  hundred  of  water.  A  mixture  of  two  quarts  of  the  acid 
with  five  gallons  of  water  will  fix  about  one  hundred  copies  double 
elephant  size,  after  which  the  solution  becomes  full  of  blue  precipitate 
and  should  be  renewed.  The  objection  to  the  use  of  this  acid  is  on 
account  of  its  fuming,  but  this  is  slight. 

Causes  of  Failure. — 1.  The  ground  appears  blue.  This  arises  from 
under  exposure  to  the  light,  or  from  the  print  having  been  kept  too  long 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  prussiate  bath.  2.  The  lines  are  broken  and 
pale  while  the  ground  remains  white.  This  may  be  due  to  over  exposure, 
or  to  the  lines  of  the  tracing  not  being  sufficiently  opaque  to  stop  the 
passage  of  light  through  them.  3.  When  the  print  is  put  in  the  acid 
bath  the  lines  turn  a  dark  blue,  which  washes  off  when  being  brushed. 
This  arises  from  insufficient  development  in  the  prussiate  bath ;  if  the 
ground  is  also  blue  spotted,  it  is  from  under  exposure. 

Removal  of  Stains. — If  in  spite  of  all  precautions  stains  or  spots  of 
blue  appear  on  the  ground  of  the  print,  they  may  be  easily  removed,  or 
alterations  made  in  the  drawing,  by  means  of  a  solution  of  oxalate  of 
potash,  made  by  dissolving  one  part  of  the  neutral  salt  in  four  parts  of 
water.  A  solution  called  “  blue  solving  ”  is  sold  ready  prepared  for  this 
purpose.  The  liquid  is  applied  lightly  with  a  camel’s-hair  brush  to  the 
stains  or  lines  to  be  erased,  and  dried  off  with  blotting  paper.  When  dry 
the  parts  will  appear  white.  This  solution  should  only  be  applied  to  the 
prints  when  dry.  Blue  stains  on  the  fingers  may  be  easily  removed  by 
means  of  a  very  weak  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda^  and  may  be 
avoided  by  the  use  of  indiarubber  gloves  or  finger  stalls.  Prints  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  process  are  quite  permanent,  and  unchangeable  by  light  or 
damp. 

Preparation  of  Drawings  or  Tracings.— Any  drawing  or  print  in  black 
ink  on  white  paper,  not  too  thick,  can  be  copied  by  this  process  ;  but  to 
secure  the  best  results  it  is  preferable  to  use  tracings  with  a  clear  trans¬ 
lucent  ground  and  black  opaque  lines  carefully  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
The  tracing  paper  should  be  quite  white,  or  slightly  blue,  fresh  and 
transparent,  of  even  texture,  and  free  from  stains  or  spots.  Old  paper, 
which  is  generally  yellow  and  brittle,  should  not  be  used.  The  tracing 
or  parchment  papers,  specially  prepared  by  Messrs.  Schleicher  and  Schull 
for  photographic  work,  are  to  be  recommended,  and  are  obtainable  from 
Messrs.  Treacher  and  Co.,  Bombay. 

The  drawing  must  be  made  with  perfectly  black  ink,  in  firm  full  lines, 
especially  the  finer  ones,  so  that  they  may  be  quite  opaque.  Some  Indian 
yellow  or  burnt  sienna  may  be  added  to  the  Indian  ink  to  give  it  addi¬ 
tional  opacity.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  back  of  the  tracing  clean 
and  free  from  anything  which  might  print  through  and  interfere  with  the 
clearness  of  the  design. 

As  far  as  possible,  all  lines  usually  drawn  in  colour  should  be  drawn 
in  black  dotted  lines  of  different  kinds.  However,  if  the  use  of  colour  in 
the  original  is  compulsory,  red  lines  should  be  drawn  in  thick  vermilion 
or  burnt  sienna ;  yellow  lines  with  Indian  yellow  or  chrome  yellow  ; 
brown  with  burnt  umber,  sepia,  &c. ;  blue  and  green  lines  with  a  mixture 
of  chrome  yellow  and  dark  Prussian  blue  in  different  proportions.  Pale 
blue  lines,  for  water  levels,  &c. ,  will  not  reproduce,  and  should  be  drawn 
in  black.  All  washes  of  colour  should  be  avoided  on  the  tracings.  They 
can  be  put  on  after  making  the  reproductions,  and  may  in  many  cases  be 
replaced  by  ruling  or  cross-hatching.  Tracing  paper  is  recommended  in 
preference  to  tracing  cloth  as  more  even  in  texture  and  allowing  of  finer 
lines  being  drawn  on  it. 

- - - 

ART,  WITH  ITS  INCIDENTS  AND  BELONGINGS  * 

13.  Expression. 

I1  useli  says,  “  Expression  is  the  vivid  image  of  the  passion  that  affects 
the  mind,  its  language,  and  the  portrait  of  its  situation.  It  animates  the 
features,  attitudes,  and  gestures,  which  invention  has  selected  and  com¬ 
position  arranged..  Its  principles,  like  theirs,  are  simplicity,  propriety, 
and  energy.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  the  materials  and  the  spirit 
of  expression.  To  give  this  we  must  be  masters  of  the  forms  and  of  the 
hues  that  embody  it.  Without  truth  of  line  no  true  expression  is 
possible ;  and  the  passions,  whose  inward  energy  stamped  form  on 
feature,  equally  reside,  fluctuate,  flash,  or  lower  on  it  in  colour,  and  give 
it' force  by  light  and  shade.  To  make  a  face  speak  clearly  and  with 
propriety,  it  must  not  only  be  well  constructed,  but  have  its  own  ex¬ 
clusive  character.  Though  the  element  of  the  passions  be  the  same  in 
all,  they  neither  speak  in  all  with  equal  energy,  nor  are  circumscribed  by 
equal  limits.  Though  joy  be  joy,  and  anger  be  anger,  the  joy  of  the 
sanguine  is  not  that  of  the  phlegmatic,  nor  the  anger  of  the  melancholy 
that  of  the  fiery  character.” 

Beechey  says,  “  English  artists,  up  to  Reynolds’s  time,  had  made 
*  Continued  from  page  617. 


portrait  a  mechanical  operation.  They  painted  the  body  without  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  soul  of  the  sitter.  They  had  to  learn  how  nature  might  be  I 
elevated,  and  how  to  combine  refined  taste  and  poetic  feeling  (expression)  ! 
with  the  executive  portions  of  the  art.” 

Reynolds  says,  “  If  1  had  never  seen  any  of  the  works  of  Correggio,  I 
should  never,  perhaps,  have  remarked  in  nature  the  expression  which  I 
find  in  one  of  his  pieces,  or,  if  I  had  remarked  it,  I  might  have  thought  it 
too  difficult  or  perhaps  impossible  to  be  executed.  Of  mere  likenes *  in 
portraiture  Reynolds  thought  very  little,  and  used  to  say  that  he  could 
instruct  any  boy  whom  chance  might  throw  in  his  way  to  paint  a  likeness 
in  a  portrait  in  half  a  year’s  time  ;  but  to  give  an  impressive  and  just 
expression  and  character  to  a  picture,  or  to  paint  like  Velasquez,  was 
another  thing.  What  (he  said)  we  are  all  attempting  with  great  labour 
to  do  he  does  at  once.  Du  Piles  recommends  to  us  portrait  painters  to 
add  grace  and  dignity  to  the  characters  of  those  whose  pictures  we  draw. 
In  this  he  is  undoubtedly  right.  Persons  of  high  character  and  dignity 
should  be  drawn  or  taken  in  such  an  attitude  that  the  portraits  must 
seem  to  speak  to  us  ( express )  themselves — to  express  their  true  character, 
and  their  most  elevated  condition  and  intelligent  state  of  mind.  By 
Raffaelle’s  happy  correspondence  between  the  expression  of  the  counte¬ 
nance  and  the  disposition  of  the  parts,  his  figures  appear  to  think  from 
head  to  foot.  Men  of  superior  talents  alone  are  capable  of  thus  using 
and  adapting  other  men’s  minds  to  their  own  purposes.” 

Opie  remarks,  “  The  genius  of  Ralfaelle  to  invention  united  expression, 
grace,  and  propriety,  such  as  in  an  equal  degree  never  before  or  since  fell 
to  the  lot  of  one  man.  However  great  and  various  his  powers,  his  peculiar 
strength — that  wherein  he  has  never  been  rivalled  and  can  never  be 
surpassed — was  expression.  To  this  all  his  efforts  tended  ;  for  this  he 
invented,  drew,  and  composed,  and  exhausted  nature  in  the  choice  of  his 
subjects  to  display  it.  Every  effect  of  mind  on  matter,  every  affection 
of  the  soul  as  exhibited  in  the  countenance,  from  the  gentlest  emotion 
to  the  utmost  fury  and  whirlwind  of  contending  passions,  from  the 
demoniac  frenzy  of  the  possessed  boy  in  the  Transfiguration  to  the 
melting  rapture  of  the  Virgin  Mother  contemplating  her  Divine  off¬ 
spring,  may  be  found  so  faithfully  and  energetically  represented  on  his 
canvas,  that  we  not  only  see  but  feel,  and  are,  by  irresistible  sympathy, 
made  participants  of  his  well-imaged  joys  and  sorrows.  By  this  he 
attracts  every  eye,  warms  every  heart,  and  sways  it  to  the  mood  of  what 
he  likes  or  loathes.  This  is  what  has  made  him,  if  not  the  greatest, 
certainly  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  universally  admired  of  all 
modern  painters,  and  rendered  his  name  in  the  general  mouth  synony¬ 
mous  with  perfection.  The  history  of  no  man’s  life  affords  a  more 
encouraging  and  instructive  example  than  that  of  Raffaelle.  The  path 
by  which  he  ascended  to  eminence  is  open  and  the  steps  visible  to  all. 
He  studied  all  the  artists  of  his  own  and  preceding  times  ;  he  penetrated 
all  their  mysteries,  mastered  all  their  principles,  and  grafted  all  their 
separate  excellencies  on  his  own  stock.  His  genius,  like  fire,  embraced 
and  gathered  strength  from  every  object  with  which  it  came  in  contact, 
and  at  last  burst  forth  into  a  flame  to  warm,  enlighten,  and  astonish 
mankind.” 

Cousin  says,  “  Expression  is  addressed  to  the  soul,  as  form  is  addressed 
to  the  senses.  Form  is  the  obstacle  to  expression,  and  at  the  same  time 
is  its  imperative,  necessary,  only  means.  Art  succeeds  by  care,  patience, 
and  genius,  in  converting  an  obstacle  into  a  means.  Expression  is  essen¬ 
tially  ideal — what  it  tries  to  make  felt  is  not  what  the  eye  can  see  and 
the  hand  touch — evidently  it  is  something  invisible  and  impalpable.” 

Haydon  remarks,  “  Lawrence  once  took  a  portrait  of  Curran,  whose 
features  were  mean  and  harsh.  In  the  first  sittings  he  saw  so  little  of 
the  true  man  that  he  almost  laid  down  his  palette  in  despair  of  making 
anything  more  than  a  common  or  vulgar  work.  But  Curran,  in  dis¬ 
coursing  on  art,  on  pdetry,  on  Ireland,  became  transfigured  to  the 
painter’s  eye.  ‘  I  never  saw  you  till  now,’  said  the  artist ;  ‘  you  have  sat 
to  me  in  a  mask  ;  do  give  me  a  sitting  of  Curran,  the  orator !  ’  ” 

He  wrote  of  Byron  as  follows :  “  Lavater’s  system  never  asserted  its 
truth  more  forcibly  than  in  Byron’s  countenance,  in  which  you  see  all 
the  character,  its  keen  and  rapid  genius,  its  pale  intelligence,  its 
profligacy  and  its  bitterness,  its  original  symmetry  distorted  by  the 
passions,  his  laugh  of  mingled  merriment  and  scorn,  the  forehead 
clear  and  open,  the  brow  boldly  prominent,  the  eyes  brightly  dis¬ 
similar,  the  nose  finely  cut,  and  the  nostril  acutely  formed,  the  mouth 
well  made,  but  wide  and  contemptuous  even  in  his  smile,  falling 
singularly  at  the  corners,  and  its  vindictive  and  disdainful  expression 
heightened  by  the  massive  firmness  of  the  chin  which  springs  at  once 
from  the  centre  of  the  full  under  lip,  the  hair  dark  and  curling,  but 
irregular  in  its  growth,  and  the  general  effect  is  heightened  by  a  thin, 
spare  form,  and,  as  you  may  have  heard,  by  a  deformity  of  limb.” 

Allan  Cunningham  says  of  a  portrait  of  Michael  Angelo,  by  Lawrence, 

“  With  such  skill  did  he  seize  the  manly  features  of  the  swarthy  Italian, 
and  manage  the  crimson  velvet,  the  damask,  the  gold,  and  the  marble, 
which  he  lavished  on  the  picture,  that  thousands  are  reported  to  have 
crowded  to  see  it.” 

A  person  in  Rome  says,  “It  may  be  cited  as  the  most  poetical, 
enthusiastic  delineation  of  acute  genius  without  flattery  that  has  ever 
been  executed.  Its  animation  is  beyond  all  praise.  I  heard  Canova  cry 
out  when  it  was  mentioned.” 

“Lawrence,”  says  Haydon,  “has  been  called  the  second  Reynolds, 
not  from  being  an  imitator  of  the  style  of  that  great  master,  but  from 
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possessing  very  laigely  the  same  singular  power  of  expressing  sentiment 
and  feeling,  and  of  giving  beauty  and  often  dignity  to  his  productions 
He  was  capable  of  great  exertion,  having  once  painted  thirty-seven  hours 
without  ceasing !  ” 

Of  Gilbert  Stuart,  whose  forte  in  portrait  painting  was  expression  Dr 
Waterhouse  says,  “In  conversational  powers  Stuart  was  inferior  to  no 
man  among  us.  He  made  it  a  point  to  keep  his  sitters  talking  each  in 
their  own  way,  free  and  easy.  This  called  up  all  his  resources’ of  judg¬ 
ment.  To  military  men  he  spoke  of  battles  by  sea  and  land  ;  with  the 
statesman  on  Hume’s  and  Gibbon’s  history ;  with  the  lawyer  on  juris¬ 
prudence  or  remarkable  criminal  trials  ;  with  the  merchant  in  his  way 
and  with  the  man  of  leisure  in  his ;  with  the  ladies  in  all  ways.  With 
the  farmer  he  could  descant  on  every  point  relating  to  agriculture,  upon 
cattle,  upon  butter  and  cheese-making,  &c.,  &c.  In  sum,  he  could  be 
literally  ‘  all  things  to  all  men.’  ” 

“  Stuart,”  says  his  biographer,  “  read  men’s  characters  as  easily  as  the 
newspapers.  Earl  Mulgrave  employed  him  to  paint  his  brother,  General 
Phipps,  who  was  going  to  India.  On  seeing  the  picture  the  nobleman 
was  much  disturbed,  exclaiming,  ‘  This  picture  looks  strange,  sir— how 
is  it  ?  I  see — I  think  I  see  insanity  in  that  face  !  ’  ” 

“  ‘  It  may  be  so,’  replied  Stuart,  ‘  but  I  painted  your  brother  as  I  saw 
him.’ 

“  The  first  news  of  the  General  was,  that  insanity,  never  previously 
suspected,  had  driven  him  into  suicide  !  ” 

—Camera  and  Pencil  Marcus  A.  Root. 

(To  he  continued.) 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS  ON  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EXHIBITION. 

[Daily  News,] 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  is  now 
open  at  the  Gallery  of  the  Royal  Water  Colour  Society  in  Pall  Mall.  To  say 
that  it  is  not  quite  up  to  the  usual  average  is  only  to  echo  the  verdict  of  the 
council-members,  who  have  not  been  sufficiently  satisfied  with  the 
competition  to  award  the  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals,  which  on 
former  occasions  have  been  liberally  distributed.  The  fact  is,  there  have 
been  other  opportunities  for  exhibiting  and  prize-winning  elsewhere 
earlier  in  the  year,  and  it  is  only  natural  if  the  Society  feels  slighted  at 
the  growing  tendency  amongst  both  professional  and  amateur  photo¬ 
graphers  to  forsake  old  friends  for  new.  Nevertheless,  the  display  is  not 
without  interest,  and  would  be  worth  a  visit  if  Mr.  Horace  W.  Gridley’s 
photographs  of  Palmyra  were  the  only  contributions  of  special  importance ; 
for  they  have  a  topographical  and  antiquarian  value  quite  their  own. 
Mr.  Gridley  tells  us  that  they  are  the  first  photographs  of  that  ill-fated 
ancient  city  that  have  ever  been  brought  under  European  notice.  The 
task  of  taking  the  camera  into  that  particular  part  of  the  Syrian  Desert 
and  producing  such  excellent  results  was  only  accomplished  by  exercising 
the  virtues  of  patience  and  perseverance  to  an  extent  which  does  the 
artist  much  credit.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  still  so  much  suspicion 
and  mistrust  of  strangers  in  those  remote  regions,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  obtain  a  special  firman  through  making  friends  with  one  of  the  Sultan’s 
distinguished  commanders  of  forces,  and  to  start  from  Damascus  with 
an  armed  retinue  of  Khurdish  soldiers,  muleteers,  camels,  tents,  provisions, 
and  a  cook,  to  say  nothing  of  a  camera  with  dozens  of  plates.  Add  to 
these  travelling  arrangements  such  inconveniences  as  being  obliged  to 
wait  for  hours,  sometimes  for  days,  ere  the  light  was  all  that  could  be 
desired  for  illuminating  any  special  building  with  just  the  degree  of  force 
wanted,  and  some  idea  may  then  be  formed  of  Mr.  Gridley’s  enterprise. 
Several  of  the  views  represent  the  ruins  of  the  Colonnade,  which  originally 
consisted  of  1500  columns  each  fifty-seven  feet  high.  They  were  inter¬ 
spersed  with  the  fine  statuary  that  was  shipped  away  to  Rome  by  Aurelian. 
Then  there  are  the  relics  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  which  Lucius  Piso 
described  with  its  thousand  columns  of  polished  marble  stretching 
upwards  to  the  heavens.  The  subjects  have  certainly  lent  themselves 
well  to  the  camera. 

The  rest  of  the  exhibition  is  chiefly  remarkable,  as  on  recent  occasions, 
for  the  prevalence  of  picturesque  views  of  scenery  and  rustic  life  by  the 
platinotype  process — a  branch  in  which  Messrs.  H.  Tolley,  H.  Forsyth, 

J.  Gale,  (Seymour  Conway,  Frank  M.  Sutcliffe,  and  W.  Wainwright  are 
eminently  successful.  Mr.  W.  Winter,  Mr.  R.  Faulkner,  and  Messrs. 
Russell  &  Sons  show  some  very  fine  portraits ;  and  the  contributions  of 
Messrs.  Friese  Greene,  H.  Bedford  Lemere,  Vernon  Heath,  H.  Stevens, 
G.  West  &  Sons,  W.  Gillard,  J.  Beasley,  Captain  Abney,  and  G.  S. 
Edwards,  W.  M’Leislr,  W.  V.  Amey,  and  E.  Rabending,  are  all  worthy  of 
the  highest  commendation.  Messrs  Vogel  &  Obernetter,  of  Munich  and 
Berlin,  exhibit  some  comparison  pictures  taken  with  ordinary  plates  and 
colour-sensitive  eoside  of  silver  plates,  prepared  by  0.  Perutz,of  Munich. 
These  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  advance  being  made  in  the  direction 
of  indicating  minute  varieties  of  colour  through  subtle  gradations  of  tone. 

[Morning  Advertiser.] 

For  the  first  time  for  something  like  thirty  years  the  council  have  this  year 
resolved  not  to  award  medals  for  meritorious  productions.  The  medals  of 
this  Society  have  always  been  coveted  by  photographers,  but  their  distribu- 
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tion  has  not  invariably  given  com]  ction  ;  and  it  was  felt  that 

they  might  be  discontinued  without  detriment  to  of  exhibit*. 

In  this  respect  the  council  havi 

old  friends  of  the  Society,  profi  sional  and  noi 

graphers,  have  again  sent  in  specimens  of  high-class  work,  and  alt 

the  exhibition  is  quite  up  to  the  average  in  j  o.nt  -  1  g.  ,  ,  .  .  .  , 

and  perhaps  more  than  ordinarily  in  ten  graph}  lias  n<  w 

attained  to  such  a  high  degree  of  peifection  tint  u  nn  :o.. j 

developments  are  necessarily  few  an  i  fai  bi ... .  n.  \\  h  it  i 

noticeable  in  the  present  exhibition  i-  th 

modification  by  the  Pizzighelli  process  of  printing.  J  . 
by  these  processes  are  remarkable  for  «  xtreme  :  .  . 
appearance  of  the  finest  line  < 

degree  to  supersede,  especially  for  book  illustrations.  I  his  may  not  bo 
a  cheering  prospect  for  the  line  engran  pressed  by 

scientific  discoveries  ;  but  doubtless  he  will  be  abl  nis  own  in 

spite  of  platinotype,  photogravure,  typogravui  . achromatic 

process,  from  each  of  which  marvellous  r< 
it  is  claimed  that  the  platinotype  process,  urn. 

merely  relatively,  but  absolutely  permanent — so  far  as  the  paper  itself 
possesses  enduring  qualities.  A  large  number  of  are 

executed  by  means  of  the  Pizzighelli  platin  . 
commend  itself  to  the  amateur,  and  its  use  may  tbtrefoi 
present  no  insuperable  difficulties.  Certainly  the  resulte  shown  here  are 
highly  satisfactory.  It  is  not  our  province  to  single  out  1 
large  collection  the  class  of  work  which  most  commends  it 
professional  mind.  By  whatever  process  these  photographs  are  produced 
they  are,  of  their  kind,  of  the  highest  order  of  eza  lien  e.  II  it  uf  the 
silver  prints  are  remarkably  fine.  It  is  evident  that  art  and  photography 
are  constantly  being  brought  into  closer  union.  I 
with  judgment,  and  pictorial  effects  such  as  would  in  artist  are 

more  common  than  heretofore.  In  portraiture,  too,  progress  has  been 
made,  but  it  is  hardly  fair  in  many  instances,  to  give  all  the  credit  to  photo¬ 
graphy,  the  negatives  having  clearly  been  manipulated  by  the  skilled 
hand  almost  beyond  recognition.  The  exhibition  is  rendered  unusually 
interesting  by  a  series  of  views  of  Palmyra,  by  Mr.  Horace  W.  Gridley. 
whose  photographs — the  whole  of  which  are  eminent 
ancient  city  in  the  desert  are  the  first  which  have  ever  b-  • 
under  European  notice.  The  use  of  the  camera  is  almost  prohibited  in 
Syria,  but  Mr.  Gridley  was  fortunate  in  making  friends  with  Bhewfit 
Pasha,  through  whom  a  special  firman  was  obtain  Armed  wit 
passport,  Mr.  Gridley  started  from  Damascus  for  the  intern,  i  -  it  .  a 
retinue  of  Khurdish  soldiers,  muleteers,  camels,  I  -,  and 

cook,  having  a  camera  and  sixteen  dozen 10  8  by  plates, 
city — with  its  Grand  Colonnade,  Triumphal  Arch,  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
and  other  prominent  buildings — is  brought  vividly  before  us  by  these 
exquisitely  beautiful  photographs,  which  are  .mmendable  for 

their  sharp  details  and  soft  shadows.  Two  of  t.  :>een  successfully 

enlarged  by  the  Autotype  Company.  Another  series  of  views  will  like¬ 
wise  attract  attention.  These  are  pictures  taken  with  ordinary  plates  aud 
compared  with  the  colour  sensitive  plates  (eoside  of  silver)  prepared  after 
Yogel-Obernetter's  formula,  by  O.  Perutz,  Munich.  The  eoside  of  -  .  ..  r 
gives  details  in  the  leafage  of  trees  which,  in  ordinary  prints,  are  dark 
masses.  The  new  process  promises  very  fii  r,  but 

whether  it  will  come  into  general  use  remains  to  be  seen.  Certain^ 
pictures  exhibited  are  very  superior  to  the  ordinary  photographs  with 
which  they  are  compared.  The  exhibitors  are  J.  B.  Obernetter,  Munich, 
and  E.  Yogel,  Berlin.  Besides  the  photographs,  there  is  a  larger  display 
than  usual  of  apparatus  used  in  their  product!  I  hiefexhi) . 

department  being  Hinton  A  Co.,  A  Janus.  Marion  A  Co..  Sands  A  Hunter, 
W.  Tyler,  and  C.  G.  Collins.  The  ex;  rieno  I  an  I  (  .rteous  assistant- 
secretary,  Mr.  Edwin  Cocking,  will  be  in  c  during  tbe 

exhibition,  and  will  afford  every  inform  nai  or 

amateur  practitioner  may  require. 

[The  Graphic.] 

Two  things  strike  the  visitor  lo  this  year’s  Photographic  Exhii  i tion  in 
Pall  Mall— the  predominance  of  the  platinotype  an  i  the 

Pizzighelli  process,  over  the  old  ays to  m  >.  f  great 

improvement  in  the  work  exhibited,  both  as  n  gar  Is  tl 
and  the  seeking  after  true  artistic  effect.  Moreover,  the  :  sub¬ 

jects  is  greater,  aud  there  is  much  less  of  that  ‘shop  window  '  elen  *n  to 
which  people  are  too  accustomed  in  our  popular  thoroughfares  to  .. 
ciate  it  in  the  Gallery  in  Pall  Mall.  The  improvements  in  ‘picture 
subjects’  is  particularly  marked — witness  Mr.  Ly  It ..  S iwj  r*e  admirable 
street  studies  in  the  Castle  Garth,  Newcastle,  where  I 
are  as  natural  and  easy-going  as  could  be  wished.  Some  other  ex;. .  .;  i  - 
have  not  been  so  fortunate,  and  their  models  s; 

as  though  they  were  taking  part  in  a  table  and  these  would  do 

well  to  take  example  by  Mr.  H.  Stevens  in  his  E 
children  and  their  domestic  petB,  dogs  and  chicken-.  .rally 

depicted  by  Mr.  \Y.  K.  Burton  in  his  pictures  of  Japan  9C  till  ind  by  some 
of  Mr.  J.  Gale’s  figure  subjects.  Mr.  W.  Y.  Amey  sends  a  fine  rugged 
and  honest  face  in  his  Fisherman  8  1  •  Mr.  Irauk  M.  Sutcliffe  a 

thorough  Fanner's  Wife,  and  M.  Rafail  Montcalegre  a  capital  Monk — 
always  a  good  subject  to  take.  Of  the  lan  1  platinotype  print¬ 

ing  of  many  is  simply  perfect,  and  at  a  distance  some  can  hardly  be 
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distinguished  from  steel  engravings.  It  is  true  that  some  complaint  is 
made  of  their  coldness  of  colour,  while  those  of  the  so-called  sepia 
tone  have  something  of  a  faded  and  passe  look,  but  to  gauge  the  accuracy 
and  sharpness  of  detail  which  the  platinotype  affords  it  is  only  necessary 
to  compare  its  results  with  those  attained  by  the  silver  prints  of  landscape 
and  foliage,  of  which  the  best  examples  are  perhaps  shown  by  the  School 
of  Military  Engineering  in  their  views  in  North  Wales.  We  should  also 
mention  some  Australian  views  by  Mr.  F.  Beasley,  in  which  the  foliage 
comes  out  remarkably  clearly  and  effectively.  Amongst  the  most  striking 
contributions  is  a  series  of  photographs  of  Palmyra,  taken  by  Mr.  Horace 
W.  Gridley,  which  admirably  portray  the  chief  features  of  the  ruined  city  of 
Zenobia.  Of  mountain  photographs  the  palm  is  certainly  taken  by  Mr. 
Jonas  Watson  in  his  view  of  a  Storm  Gathering  over  the  Finsteraarhorn  and 
Eiger,  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  in  his  splendid  picture  of  Mount  Bandai, 
Japan,  and  by  Captain  Abney  and  Mr.  O.  S.  Edwards  in  their  Alpine 
scenes.  Of  sea  subjects  the  most  striking  are  two  studies  of  barges,  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Belchambers,  the  effect  of  the  dark  sails  and  hulls,  with  every 
detail  perfect,  being  novel,  and  in  every  way  artistic,  resembling  rather  a 
black  and  white  drawing  in  Mr.  Wyllie’s  well-known  style  rather  than  a 
photograph.  There  are  some  exceedingly  good  portraits,  of  which  space 
will  only  allow  us  to  mention  some  At  Home  studies  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Byrne, 
three  portraits  in  platinotype  by  Mr.  R.  Faulkner,  those  of  the  daughters 
of  the  Countess  of  Donoughmore,  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Mendelssohn,  and  a  highly 
artistic  study  of  Hypatia ,  by  Mr.  W.  McLeish.  There  is  a  curious  lack 
of  scientific  photographs,  the  only  one  of  note  being  several  taken  of  the 
moon  in  January  last,  at  10.30  pan.,  by  Friese  Greene,  but  several  prints 
are  shown  of  the  early  chrysotype  and  cyanotype  processes  of  1852,  and 
there  is  an  interesting  show  of  the  various  methods  of  utilising  photo¬ 
graphy  for  reproducing  pictures,  and  for  book  illustration.  There  is  the 
usual  exhibit  of  the  newest  forms  of  cameras  and  the  other  apparatus, 
including  the  latest  methods  for  producing  the  magnesium  flash  light. 
Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  exhibition  this  year  may  be  pronounced  a 
distinct  improvement  upon  its  predecessors,  and  certainly  demonstrates 
the  wonderful  strides  which  the  science  of  photography  has  made  within 
the  past  few  years. 

{Illustrated  London  News.'] 

On  October  1,  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain  was  opened  to  the  public  at  the  Galleries  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  in  Pall  Mall.  In  spite  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  which  the  Society  has  this  year  made  in  holding  their  exhibi¬ 
tion  without  awarding  any  medal  or  prize,  as  they  had  been  wont  to  do 
in  former  years,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  apparent  falling  off  either 
in  the  amount  or  quality  of  the  work  on  view.  Without  undertaking  any 
special  criticism  of  the  various  technical  processes  employed,  we  will 
confine  ourselves  rather  to  the  consideration  of  the  work  more  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view.  It  is,  however,  worth  notice  that  the  platinotype 
process,  which  is  so  well  suited  for  landscape  and  out-of-door  work  gene¬ 
rally,  seems  to  increase  in  favour  with  photographers,  both  amateur  and 
professional,  as  the  numerous  examples  in  the  present  exhibition  testify. 
In  fact,  the  predominance  of  landscape  is  a  distinct  characteristic  of  this 
year’s  show,  and  although  there  is  no  great  increase  of  really  artistic 
work,  yet  many  of  the  landscapes  attain  to  a  degree  of  excellence  that 
deserves  high  praise. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  year’s  display  is  undoubtedly  the  fine 
series  of  photographs  of  the  ruined  city  of  Palmyra,  in  the  Syrian  Desert, 
taken  by  Mr.  Horace  Gridley.  Mr.  Gridley,  who  spared  no  expense  or 
trouble  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  is,  we  believe,  the  first  who  has  ever 
taken  photographs  of  these  magnificent  ruins,  and  the  results  that  he 
has  obtained,  besides  possessing  a  great  archaeological  value,  are  splendid 
specimens  of  photographic  art,  and  afford  abundant  proof  of  the  skill  and 
discrimination  with  which  he  is  able  to  manipulate  his  camera. 

Among  the  most  artistic  productions  in  the  exhibition  we  would  in¬ 
clude  a  series  of  ten  pictures,  by  Mr.  J.  Gale  (Nos.  73-83  inclusive), 
which  are  well  worth  examination.  No.  73,  Off  to  Work;  No.  7 5,  A 
Sussex  Driftway ;  No.  80,  The  Path  of  the  Hills;  and  Nos.  81,  82,  and 
83,  are  really  first-class  work.  On  the  opposite  wall  to  Mr.  Gridley’s 
exhibit,  near  the  door,  hang  two  landscapes  (Nos.  13  and  14),  by  Mr.  H. 
Tolley,  which  are  worthy  of  notice ;  and  further  along  on  the  same  wall 
are  three  remarkably  powerful  studies — In  the  Castle  Garth,  Nexvcastle 
(No.  26) — by  Mr.  Lyddell  Sawyer. 

No.  37,  Springtime — Otterton  Park,  is  a  good  example  of  the  suitability 
of  the  platinotype  process  for  reproducing  the  complicated  details  of 
foliage.  Mr.  Frank  Sutcliffe  sends  a  large  contribution  of  out-of-door 
subjects  of  great  merit.  There  are,  as  usual,  some  excellent  photo¬ 
graphs  of  yachts,  although  the  number  is  smaller  than  in  former  years, 
while  mountain  and  river  scenes  abound.  Captain  Abney  and  Mr.  G.  S. 
Edwards  send  some  good  examples  of  the  latter  style  of  subject,  principally 
Alpine  views. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  predilection  for  life-size  portraits,  which 
are  seldom  at  all  satisfactory,  seems  to  be  dying  out.  Several  well-known 
firms,  however,  send  examples  of  a  more  suitable  size. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton,  who  contributes  several  interesting  photographs, 
has  a  frame  of  views  of  Mount  Bandai,  in  Japan,  taken  very  soon  after 
the  recent  eruption  there.  The  examples  which  the  Autotype  Company 
exhibit  show  no  falling  off  from  the  high  state  of  excellence  that  its  work 
has  reached. 


[ Saturday  Preview.] 

Despite  the  withdrawal  of  the  prizes  hitherto  awarded  at  the  annual 
exhibitions  of  the  Photographic  Society,  there  is  an  excellent  display  of 
pictures  and  apparatus  this  year  at  Pall  Mall  East.  Photography  may 
now,  perhaps,  be  said  to  have  passed  beyond  the  stage  when  medals  are 
a  useful  means  of  encouragement.  Its  popularity  is  widespread,  and 
still  increasing.  Its  progress  and  its  important  relations  with  other 
forms  of  pictorial  art  are  admirably  set  forth  by  the  exhibition  now  open 
in  the  Gallery  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours.  No 
amateur  should  fail  to  inspect  both  pictures  and  apparatus.  The  former, 
indeed,  comprise  much  that  appeals  to  the  general  public,  and  among  the 
apparatus  arranged  on  the  table  is  an  interesting  collection  of  cameras, 
from  the  minutest  “  detective,”  somewhat  less  than  one  inch  and  a  half 
square,  to  the  largest  of  the  portable  class.  From  a  technical  standpoint 
the  exhibition  is  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  last  few  years,  in  portraiture, 
landscape,  marines,  Alpine  subjects,  architectural  interiors  and  exteriors, 
transcripts  of  paintings,  and  examples  of  autotype,  photogravure,  and 
other  reproductive  processes.  Of  work  that  combines  high  technical 
attainment  with  a  deliberate  pictorial  aim  there  is  less  than  in  preceding 
exhibitions,  though  not  a  little  of  it  is  admirable.  Nothing  better  in  the 
way  of  “  still-life”  has  been  shown  than  two  capital  platinotypes  by  Mr. 
A.  F.  Lafosse,  studies  of  game  entitled  A  Christmas  Hamper  (331),  and 
What  I  shot  at  Filby  (332).  These  are  well  arranged,  and  the  textures  of 
fur  and  feather  are  marvellously  rendered.  Mr.  J.  Gale  contributes  a 
fine  series  of  pictures  (73-83),  in  some  of  which  the  figure  is  skilfully 
introduced  in  the  landscape.  Two  of  these — Sunshine  and  Shadow  and 
Sheep  on  the  Hillside — are  unsurpassed  in  their  beauty  of  tone  and  truth 
of  aerial  effect.  Very  good  also  are  the  landscapes  and  figure  studies  of 
Mr.  Frank  Sutcliffe  (123-139),  Mr.  Harry  Toller’s  woodland  studies  (15  17), 
Mr.  G.  Davison’s  Fishing  Fleet  .(97)  and  Canal  Boat  (99),  Mr.  Mummery’s 
Burnham  Beeches  (159),  and  Mr.  Bourne’s  pictures  (35-37).  Mr.  II.  W. 
Gridley,  whose  studies  of  character  used  to  form  a  class  of  portraiture 
apart,  has  forsaken  a  line  in  which  he  had  few  rivals,  and  shows  a  series 
of  viewrs  of  Palmyra  (268-282).  These  photographs  are  not  only  of  the 
highest  technical  merit,  but  extremely  interesting  and  valuable  as  a 
record  of  the  present  condition  of  the  temples,  triumphal  arches,  and 
colonnades  of  the  “  silent  city  of  palm-trees.”  Mr.  Gridley’s  beautiful 
pictures  prove  that  enough  remains  of  the  ancient  magnificence  of  Tadmor- 
in-the-Desert  to  charm  the  imagination.  Grace  and  grandeur  were  never 
so  mingled  or  so  impressive.  Another  kind  of  interest  is  aroused  by  Mr. 
W.  K.  Burton’s  notable  photographs  of  Mount  Bandai,  in  Japan  (224), 
the  scene  of  the  recent  earthquake.  In  open-air  studies  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Gallery  more  pictorially  suggestive  or  more  unexaggerated  in 
atmospheric  tone  than  Mr.  Lyddell  Sawyer’s  three  street  scenes  with 
figures — In  the" Castle  Garth,  Newcastle  (26).  Exhibits  of  purely  technical 
interest  are  shown  by  Messrs.  Boussod,  Valadon  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Mawson 
&  Swan,  the  Autotype  Company,  Messrs.  Henry  Dixon  &  Co.,  the 
Typographic  Etching  Company,  and  others.  The  majority  of  these  offer 
examples  of  the  various  processes  in  use  for  book  illustiation  or  repro¬ 
ducing  paintings.  To  this  section  of  technical  examples  Mr.  John 
Spiller,  F.C.S.,  contributes  two  curious  relics  of  the  past — An  Early 
Cyanide  Print,  1852,  and  Prints  by  Sir  John  Ilerscliel’s  Chrysotype 
Process,  of  the  same  date.  Among  other  noteworthy  photographs, 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  portraits  of  Mr.  R.  Faulkner,  Mr.  H.  H.  H. 
Cameron,  Mr.  W.  W.  Winter,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Byrne,  and  the  fine  pictures 
of  Swiss  mountain  scenery  by  Captain  Abney  and  Mr.  G.  Edwards. 

[ London  Correspondent  of  Aberdeen  Free  Press.] 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  photographs  on  the  walls  leaves  an 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  visitor  that  the  present  display  is  by  no 
means  so  good  and  so  interesting  as  those  in  previous  years.  There  is  a 
reason  which  to  some  extent  goes  to  explain  the  deficiency.  Hitherto  the 
Society,  which  was  established  by  amateurs,  granted  medals  to  the 
exhibitors  of  the  best  work,  viewed  artistically  as  well  as  technically. 
This  year  the  Society  has  discontinued  the  practice  of  issuing  medals, 
the  result  being  that  the  healthy  rivalry  which  has  existed  heretofore 
between  professional  and  amateur  photographers  has,  for  the  present  at 
least,  ceased  to  operate.  There  is  a  distinct  feeling  among  photographers 
that  the  council  of  the  Society  have  taken  a  retrograde  step  in  thus 
abolishing  the  incentive  to  meritorious  work.  The  exhibition  itself  suffers 
from  it,  as  there  are  many  crude  and  inferior  prints  which  have  evidently 
been  admitted  by  the  Hanging  Committee  on  the  principle  that  anything 
was  better  than  a  gap  on  the  wall.  The  professional  element  is  by  no 
means  largely  represented,  the  bulk  of  the  exhibits  being  those  of  amateurs. 
There  are  some  admirable  views  by  Vernon  Heath,  as,  for  instance  his 
photograph  of  Bleavan  Scour-na-Gillian  in  Skye,  but  the  majority  of  the 
professional  exhibits  resolve  themselves  into  large  panel  portraits.  _  The 
outstanding  feature  of  the  exhibition  is  unquestionably  the  series  of 
platinotype  views  of  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  by  Mr.  Horace  Gridley.  It  is 
said  that  Mr.  Gridley  had  to  ride  many  hundreds  of  miles  into  the  desert 
under  the  protection  of  the  Sultan,  who  issued  a  firman  to  permit  him  to 
take  the  photographs.  Unless  some  such  permission  be  given,  the  use 
of  the  camera  is  not  allowed  in  Turkish  territory.  The  marvel  is  how — 
in  view  of  the  numerous  difficulties  which  he  had  to  face — the  negatives 
were  brought  to  this  country  in  a  thoroughly  sound  condition,  displaying 
as  they  do  in  all  the  beauty  of  their  architectural  detail  those  wonderful 
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Eastern  relics  of  a  bygone  civilisation.  By  no  means  the  least  interesting 
portion  of  the  exhibition  is  the  table  whereon  are  displayed  the  latest 
inventions  in  cameras,  instantaneous  shutters,  and  other  photographic 
apparatus,  The  bent  of  the  inventor’s  mind  seems  at  present  to  run 
largely  m  the  groove  of  perfecting  the  detective  camera.  The  results 
sometimes  attained  are  both  startling  and  amusing.  A  photograph  was 
taken  by  an  amateur  a  short  time  ago  of  a  busy  scene  on  the  Thames 
and  when  the  plate  was  developed  a  pickpocket  was  found  in  the  crowd 
with  his  hand  in  a  lady’s  pocket. 


well-cleaned  piece  and  hold  it  over  a  Bun.' on  burner  until  the  irri- 
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[Daily  Telegraph.'] 

Some  five  hundied  exhibits  at  the  Photographic  Society’s  collection  in 
Pall  Mall  East  show  what  advances  photography —the  handmaiden  of 
art  is  making.  Year  after  year  photography,  in  the  hands  of  masters 
becomes  more  and  more  artistic,  and  loses  its  reproach  of  beim-  simply 
an  automatic  reporter  and  not  an  idealiser,  and  this  year’s  collection 
contains  many  plates  that  are  in  all  ways  worthy  to  rank  as  pictures 
Compare  such  work  as  that  shown  by  Messrs.'  Barraud  in  graceful 
portraiture,  by  Mendelssohn,  by  Symonds  in  yaclit-racing  scenes,  by 
Sutcliffe  and  Gale  and  Jarvis  in  what  may  be  called  dramatic  moments 
skilfully  peeped  at,  with  the  old  Chrysotype  and  Cyanotype  prints  of  1852 
and  the  marked  advance  of  the  sensitive  plate  is  little  less  than  startling. 
Judgment  in  composition,  scientific  knowledge,  and  experience  as  regards 
exposure,  and  artistic  feeling*  for  tones  and  their  relative  values,  are 
shown  in  this  collection  with  distinct  evidence  of  mastery  over  mechanism 
Humour  and  fancy,  poetry  and  pathos,  have  found  their  way  into  the 
shrouding  hood  of  the  camera,  and  the  Photographic  Society  may  well 
be  congratulated  on  the  progressive  improvement  marked  in  their  craft. 
It  is  to  be  lecorded  that  while  the  engineer  and  the  mechanic  were 
busily  engaged  in  making  the  sun  a  slave,  and  requiring  him  to  turn 
wheels  and  perform  mechanical  duties,  and  assist  in  scientific  calcula¬ 
tions,  it  was  reserved  for  the  photographer  to  make  an  artist  of  him. 
The  exhibition  of  the  works  of  these  disciples  of  the  sun  will  remain  open 
to  November  14,  and  every  Monday  evening  there  will  be  a  display  of 
the  marvels  of  the  optical  lantern.  A  special  word  of  praise  should  be 
given  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Gridley  for  his  excellent  series  of  photographs  of 
Palmyra— the  Tadmor  of  the  Bible,  the  “  city  in  the  desert  ”  founded  by 
Solomon, 

— - - ♦ - - 


Referring  to  a  previous  article  on  .stripping  gelatin.-  n*-gativ  -  with 

fluoric  acid,  Herr  E.  Vogel,  jun.,  in  t! 

great  fault  of  this  otherwise  perfectly  certain  meth  1 

someness  of  the  preparation  required  bv  the  _•  1  .*..*.■  film, 

the  film  when  drawn  off  is  to  be  spread.  1  hav<  Ut  .*.  i  .,*. :  -..a 

negatives  can  be  quite  well  stripped  up  to  the  sue  Ivi.;..  ntimi 

without  gelatine,  proceeding  as  follow.-:  -The  neg  tiv<  is  plaot  I 

the  levelled  stand,  coated  with  collodi  n  pref  rably  three 

and  when  the  latter  has  stiffened,  is  laid  in 

no  longer  repels  the  water.  It  is  then  placed  in  dilute  fl  .  ric  .1 
until  the  corners  begin  t<>  loosen  off,  and  i-  tl 
of  a  piece  of  paper  Mpna-gecd  upon  it.  A  _ 

with  talc,  and  afterwards  coated  with  three  p-  r  <•• .  *  and 

washed  until  all  greasy  streaks  have  disappear!  i.  Thi  *  m 
has  just  been  stripped  off  is  now  squeegeed  upon  thiaplate  and  all  .*. .  | 
to  dry.  The  drying  takes  place  much  more  rapidly  in  t hi-  caa 
when  gelatine  is  used.  When  dry  run  a  sharp  kn 
and  draw  off  the  film.  Should  a  stripped  negative  so 
a  tendency  to  curl  up,  place  it  for  a  few  mil  ■  - 

parts  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol  and  20  parts  of  gl  ,.*  v  be* 

tween  sheets  of  filter  paper.  The  film  will  them 
and  supple.” 


The  Russian  Technical  Science  Society  int'-n  ls  t 

exhibition  at  Moscow  from  the  28th  December,  l*"".  t  the  loth 

February,  1889.  The  exhibition  is  u>  be  divided  into  >ix  - 

most  important  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  illustratii  _  *  ,.ry  of 

photography  from  the  time  of  Daguerre  to  the  pre-mit  time. 


jFnmgn  jHotes  anir 

Visit  to  the  Vienna  Jubilee  Exhibition.— An  Electric  Actinometer. — On 
Stripping  Films. — Forthcoming  Photographic  Exhibition  at  Moscow. 
— Meeting  of  Scandinavian  Photographers. — Experiment  in  Balloon 
Photography . 

The  current  number  of  the  Deutsche  Photographen  Zeitung  consists 
principally  of  an  account  of  a  visit  to  the  “  Graphic  Art  Section  ”  of 
the  Jubilee  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Vienna.  Great  praise  is  bestowed 
upon  the  productions  of  the  Imperial  Royal  Military  Geographical 
Institute  and  of  the  Imperial  Royal  Court  and  State  Printing  Estab¬ 
lishment.  In  addition  to  all  sorts  of  maps  and  charts,  the  former 
institution  exhibited  a  collection  of  heliogravures  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes  after  original  paintings,  etchings,  engravings,  &c.  It  also  showed 
a  drawing  of  the  dynamo  machine  used  for  galvanically  precipitating 
the  copper  upon  its  copper  plates,  also  a  collection  of  plates  ready  for 
printing  from,  and  others  in  all  stages  of  preparation.  The  State 
Printing  Establishment  showed  samples  of  woodcuts,  copper  en¬ 
gravings,  steel  engravings,  lithographs,  UchtdrucTs,  See. 


The  Northern  Photographic  Meeting,  held  during  tk  -  art  of 

June  at  Copenhagen,  was  so  successful  that  it  was  res  lvt  to  ha 
similar  meeting  of  Northern — that  is,  of  Danish,  S  [Nor¬ 

wegian — professional  and  amateur  photograph,  rs.  Tl 
year  is  intended  to  be  held  at  Christiania,  when  tin  N  rth  oi  :i  will 
celebrate  the  jubilee  of  the  invention  of  phot  gra|  1  h 
of  Herr  Chr.  Neuhaus,  of  Copenhagen,  a  commit!  .'pointed  tc 

consult  together  as  to  the  advisability  of  founding  a  training-school 
for  young  photographers. 


During  the  late  military  manoeuvres  at  St.  Petersburg,  an  int*  :•  -ting 

experiment  was  made  with  three  newly-constructed  military  balloons. 

The  gentlemen  who  ascended  in  them  received  instruct!  ;lover 

the  “  Champ  de  Manoeuvres,”  which  was  ab  ut  twenty 

and  to  halt  above  it  at  a  suit  able  height  in  ord<  r  t  graph  the 

troops  therein  engaged  in  a  sham  fight.  The  obj 

to  have  been  attained  although  one  ball mn  was  driven  81 1 

one  side. 


The  Chemiker  Zeitung  extracts  the  following  account  of  an  electro¬ 
chemical  actinometer  from  the  Comptes  Rendus : — “  If  oxidised  copper 
be  dipped  into  a  solution  of  a  metallic  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide, 
the  electromotive  power  shows  itself  very  sensitive  to  rays  of  light 
even  when  the  latter  possess  hut  little  intensity.  Two  sheets  of 
copper,  of  which  the  one  is  oxidised  and  the  other  is  not-,  are  dipped 
into  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt.  In  the  dark  this  element 
has  an  electromotive  power  of  some  hundredths  of  a  volt,  and  the 
oxidised  piece  of  copper  forms  the  positive  pole.  In  light  the  electro¬ 
motive  power  increases,  the  oxidised  sheet  becoming  more  strongly 
positive.  The  unoxidised  piece  is  almost  insensitive  to  light.  Two 
oxidised  sheets  may  also  be  used,  of  which  only  one  is  exposed  to  light. 
The  action  of  the  light  shows  itself  at  once,  and  disappears  with  the 
cessation  of  the  illumination.  When  the  current  is  open  daylight  pro¬ 
duces  a  change  of  several  hundredths  of  a  volt,  and  rays  of  sunlight 
one  little  less  than  a  tenth  of  a  volt.  The  light  of  a  lamp  also  seems  to 
produce  a  very  visible  action,  and  according  to  some  experiments  with 
coloured  glasses  the  apparatus  seems  to  be  sensitive  to  all  luminous 
rays.  The  bromides  behave  not  very  differently  from  the  chlorides ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  iodides  seem  slightly  to  diminish  the 
sensitiveness.  In  order  to  prepare  a  sheet  of  oxidised  copper,  take  a 
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Photography  for  All. 

By  W.  Jerome  Harrison,  F.G.S.  Loudon  :  Hide  A  Son. 

In  this  shilling  manual  Mr.  Harrison  has  adopted  a  style  which 
differs  somewhat  from  that  of  other  w  1  to  the  same  end, 

viz.,  the  various  topics  are  treated  in  brief,  but  not  too  brief,  para¬ 
graphs,  having  side  headings  and  numbered  consecutively.  1‘  -  a 

style  we  have  long  liked.  These  are  g  ■  in  chapters,  each  of 
which  is  devoted  to  a  definite  theme,  such  as  histoiy,  apparatus,  de¬ 
velopment  of  negatives,  silver  printing,  and  so  forth.  The  mai 
strictly  elementary,  and  as  such  will  prove  useful  to  that  laigt  class 
of  amateurs  who  prefer  to  have  simple  directions  in  manipulating 
rather  than  to  trouble  themselves  with  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
which  underlie  the  practice  of  the  art. 

Instruction  in  Photography. 

By  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abnet,  R.F.,  F.R.S.,  Ac.  London :  Piper  A  Carter. 
This  is  an  eighth  edition  of  Captain  Abney's  Instruction,  and  in  a 
still  greater  sense  than  any  previous  edition  it  contains  a  vast 
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fund  of  information  relative  both  to  the  principles  and  practice  of 
photography.  Notably,  it  contains  one  feature,  now  introduced  for 
the  first  time,  viz.,  the  various  formulae  are  given  in  both  French  and 
English  measures.  This  proves  of  immense  convenience.  During-  the 
brief  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  preceding  edition  was  published 
photography  has  been  making  advances  in  sundry  directions,  and 
these  in  all,  or  mostly  all,  cases  find  place  in  the  work  which  has  now 
increased  to  400  pages,  selling,  as  before,  in  paper  covers,  for  three 
shillings  and  sixpence.  We  have,  in  previous  notices  of  Captain 
Abney’s  Instruction  in  Photography ,  expressed  our  high  sense  of  its 
value,  an  expression  which  is  only  intensified  after  such  a  perusal  of 
the  present  edition  as  we  have  been  yet  able  to  bestow.  It  is  equally 
adapted  for  the  study  of  the  most  advanced  photographer,  as  for  that 
of  the  tyro. 

- ^ - 


RECENT  PATENTS, 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  13,996. — “Improvements  in  Portable  Photographic  Cameras  and  Ap¬ 
pliances  relating  thereto.”  H.  Wilson. — Dated  September  29,  1888. 

No.  14,043. — “An  Apparatus  for  Registering  the  Fronts  of  a  Biunial  or 
Triple  Lanterns.”  W.  C.  Hughes.  — Dated  September  29,  1888. 

No.  14,809. — “Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  the  Exhibition  of  Photo¬ 
graphic  Pictures,  Advertisements,  and  the  like.”  J.  T.  Leighton. — Dated* 
October  1,  1888. 

No.  14,171. — “Improvements  in  Magic  Lanterns.”  E.  T.  Potter. —  Dated 
October  2,  1888. 

No.  14,218. — “Improvements  in  Cameras  of  the  Box  or  Detective  Class.” 
J.  B.  B.  Wellington.—  Dated  October  3,  1888. 

- - 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

October  16 . 

MyddeltonHall,Upper-st.,  Islington 
180,  West  Regent-street,  Glasgow. 
Institute,  Shakespeare-street. 

The  Studio,  Chancery -lane,  Bolton. 
Queen’s  Hotel,  Clifton. 

Mechanics’  Institution. 

Mechanics’  Institution,  Hyde. 

Star  Hotel,  Deansgate. 

5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

„  16 . 

Glasgow  &West  of  Scotland  Am. 
Notts  . 

"  16 . 

„  16 . 

Bolton  Club  . 

„  17 . 

Bristol  and  W.  of  Eng.  Amateur 
Bury  . 

„  17 . 

„  17 . 

17 . 

Hyde  . 

.  „  17 . 

Manchester  Club . 

„  17 . 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Club  ... 

„  17 . 

Photographic  Club . 

..  18 . 

1 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday,  October  4,  instead  of  the  usual  technical  meeting  of  the  above 
Association,  a  special  gathering  took  place  for  the  exhibition  of  pictures  taken 
during  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
held  at  Birmingham  in  July  last. 

A  goodly  collection  of  pictures  was  placed  on  the  tables  ;  the  contributors 
included  Messrs.  Keene,  Wollaston,  Phipps,  Lucas,  J.  Traill  Taylor,  W.  Cobb, 
J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  W.  Rooke,  and  others.  Many  of  the  pictures  were  above 
the  average  in  quality,  and  most  of  them  were  printed  in  platinotype. 

After  time  had  been  allowed  for  the  examination  of  the  pictures,  a  lantern 
display  was  given.  The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge)  kindly  lent  his 
new  triple  lantern  for  the  occasion.  The  light  and  definition  were  admirable, 
and  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wellington  all  went  smoothly.  Mr.  Beard’s  new 
patent  governor  was  used  for  the  first  time.  It  is  only  about  one-third  the  size 
of  the  better  known  regulator  by  the  same  inventor,  and  worked  satisfactorily. 

After  a  few  preliminary  remarks  by  Mr.  Bridge  upon  the  origin  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Convention,  upwards  of  two  hundred  lantern  pictures  were  pro¬ 
jected  on  the  screen  ;  these  were  by  Messrs.  E.  H.  Jaques,  Holliday,  Rooke, 
Manley,  Pickard,  Tylar,  Husband,  Pumphrey,  Fowler,  Leeson,  Smith,  Delicate, 
and  Jerome  Harrison,  of  the  Birmingham  Photographic  Society  ;  and  by  Messrs. 
A.  Pringle,  Bridge,  Wellington,  T.  Charters  White,  F.  York,  J.  J.  Briginshaw’ 
and  others,  of  London. 

It  is  rather  a  matter  for  regret  that  many  of  the  slides  were  not  forwarded 
until  J;oo  late  to  be  examined  and  arranged  previous  to  the  exhibition.  Had 
they  been  sent  in  time  repetitions  of  the  same  subject  might  have  been  avoided, 
and  possibly  some  of  the  slides  omitted  with  advantage. 

The  room  was  well  filled ;  a  great  number  of  ladies  were  present,  and  a 
pleasant  evening  was  spent. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  contributors  of  pictures  and  slides  and  to  Mr.  Herbert 
Starnes,  for  his  pianoforte  solos,  closed  the  proceedings. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
thecheahrdinary  meeting  on  0ctober  2>  Mr-  J-  Traill  Taylor,  President,  occupied 
Mi.  Thomas  Illingworth  was  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 


The  President  said  that  while  Mi-.  Smith  was  preparing  for  his  demonstra¬ 
tion  on  Enlarging  he  had  much  pleasure  in  introducing  to  the  Society  a 
gentleman  well  known  in  America  in  connexion  with  that  branch  of  the  ait. 
Mr.  Bellsmith,  of  the  Eastman  Company,  was  that  evening  their  guest,  and,  in 
bidding  him  welcome  on  his  first  visit  to  a  photographic  meeting  on  this  side, 
he  would  say  that  no  one  was  better  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  the 
evening  than  the  actual  producer  of  the  colossal  pictures  recently  exhibited  by 
the  Eastman  Company  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Bellsmith,  who  was  warmly  received  by  the  members,  said  that  it  gave 
him  great  pleasure  to  find  himself  among  English  photographers,  whose  works, 
he  might  remark,  were  now  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  their  American 
brethren.  Formerly  they  had  taken  the  splendid  productions  of  Germany  as 
their  ideal,  but  were  now  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  superiority,  both  in 
technique  and  artistic  feeling,  of  such  English  masters  as  Robinson*  Sutcliffe, 
or  Gale.  As  the  President  had  remarked,  he  had  had  much  experience  in 
bromide  enlarging,  and  should  be  glad  to  give  any  information  in  his  power 
respecting  the  process. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Smith  then  read  a  short  but  practical  paper  on  Enlarging,  in 
which  he  passed  in  review  the  various  methods  now  in  vogue.  Dismissing  the 
daylight  method,  as  being  in  this  country  uncertain  in  the  matter  of  exposure, 
and,  moreover,  necessitating  the  attention  of  the  photographer  at  a  time  when 
he  had  plenty  to  do  in  the  studio,  some  kind  of  artificial  light  was  necessary. 
Where  the  electric  light  could  be  readily  obtained  nothing  better  could  be 
desired,  although  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  oxyhydrogen  light  of  the  ordinary 
blow-through  type  would  be  found  most  convenient.  Oxygen  gas  could  now 
be  purchased  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  would  keep  in  the  iron  or  steel  cylinders 
almost  indefinitely.  The  apparatus  before  them  was  constructed  by  an  ordi¬ 
nary  carpenter  under  his  own  direction,  and  comprised  nothing  not  ordinarily 
in  the  possession  of  the  professional  photographer  except  the  condenser,  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  which  had,  of  course,  to  be  purchased ;  the  ordinary 
portrait  and  rectilinear  lenses. were  used  as  objectives,  while  the  limelight  jet 
and  tin  dome  and  chimney  were  temporarily  borrowed  from  an  ordinary  optical 
lantern.  The  room  being  now  darkened,  Mr.  Smith  made  an  excellent  enlarge¬ 
ment  on  paper,  24  x  18,  from  a  cabinet  negative  ;  after  the  operation  was  com¬ 
plete  the  negative  was  passed  round. 

Mr.  Bellsmith  said  that  he  must  congratulate  Mr.  Smith  on  the  successful 
enlargement  he  had  made.  When  he  saw  the  negative  to  be  used  he  feared 
that  a  good  enlargement  could  not  be  made  from  it ;  it  was,  he  considered,  too 
hard  and  dense  for  that  purpose,  although  of  good  quality  for  the  production 
of  ordinary  silver  prints.  Bromide  paper  used  for  enlarging  had  a  tendency  to 
exaggerate  the  contrasts  of  a  picture,  and  where  a  dense  negative  was  used  it 
was  difficult  to  secure  detail  in  the  high  lights  without  obtaining  poorness  and 
greyness  in  the  shadows.  He  would  like  to  know  if  Mr.  Smith  had  tried  the 
effect  of  interposing  a  sheet  of  ground-glass  between  the  condenser  and 
negative. 

Mr.  Smith  replied  that  he  had  not  done  so. 

Mr.  Bellsmith  had  found  it  to  secure  great  evenness  of  illumination.  This 
was  particularly  necessary  when  the  enlargement  was  not  to  be  vignetted. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater  showed  a  silver  print  and  bromide  enlargement  from 
the  same  negative,  showing  a  great  loss  of  detail  in  the  shadows  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  recommended  the  use  of  distilled  water  throughout  the 
manipulations  of  enlarging,  as  the  lime  precipitated  from  hard  water  degraded 
the  shadows  to  a  perceptible  degree ;  distilled  water  also  prevented  the  pre¬ 
cipitation  of  iron,  and  thus  insured  pure  whites. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Cox  had  never  used  distilled  water,  and  had  not  found  any 
degradation  of  colour  to  result. 

Mr.  Bellsmith  said  that  in  dealing  with  a  dense  negative  a  more  harmonious 
enlargement  could  be  secured  by  reducing  the  proportion  of  iron  in  the 
developer  ;  the  exposed  paper  could  also  be  first  soaked  in  the  oxalate  of 
potash  solution,  which  would  tend  to  a  softer  picture  ;  while  a  preliminary 
soaking  in  the  clearing  solution  would  prevent  the  precipitation  of  iron  on  the 
lights  of  the  picture. 

The  President  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Smith  as  to  the  inadvisability  of 
using  daylight  for  enlarging ;  where  the  operator  had  time  during  the  day  to 
make  his  enlargements  he  thought  it  the  best  source  of  light. 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  even  then  he  thought  so  much  more  paper  would  be 
spoiled  by  the  variation  in  the  light  that  in  the  end  daylight  would  be  found 
to  cost  more  than  the  practically  constant  oxyhydrogen  light. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Rice  had  obtained  different  results  from  different  makes  of  paper. 
He  found  the  Britannia  gave  soft  images  and  was  suitable  for  rather  hard 
negatives,  while  the  Eastman  paper  was  slower  and  gave  the  best  results  from 
a  thin  negative. 

Mr.  Bellsmith  said  that  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  Eastman  paper 
was  considered  slow.  He  presumed  that  the  last  speaker  referred  to  what  was 
known  as  the  daylight  paper.  The  Eastman  Company  made  two  kinds  of 
bromide  paper,  one  for  daylight  enlarging  or  printing,  and  the  other,  which  was 
four  times  as  quick,  for  artificial  light  ;  he  was  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  in 
England  the  slow  paper  was  almost  exclusively  used. 

Mr.  W.  Bishop  said  that  whatever  illuminant  was  used  it  was  a  very  useful 
precaution  to  make  a  preliminary  exposure  on  a  small  piece  of  paper,  three  or 
four  inches  square ;  if  this  was  correct  a  large  sheet  could  be  exposed  with 
confidence. 

Mr.  J.  Humphries  asked  how  the  operator  was  to  judge  the  exposure  when 
using  the  electric  light,  considering  the  sudden  and  unexpected  fluctuations  to 
which  it  was  subject. 

Mr.  Bellsmith  said  the  exposure  could  only  be  judged  by  intuition.  He 
often  changed  his  mind  as  to  the  length  of  exposure  after  removing  the  cap. 

After  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Smith,  who  responded  in  appropriate 
terms, 

The  President  announced  that  at  the  next  meeting,  on  October  16,  Home 
Portraiture  would  form  the  subject  of  discussion. 

Special  Notice. — At  the  meeting  on  October  16  nominations  of  officers  for 
the  coming  year  and  notices  of  alterations  of  rules  must  be  given,  unless 
previously  sent  in  to  the  Secretary.  There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Council  at 
a  quarter  past  seven. 


October  12,  1888] 
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SHEFFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  2nd  instant 
in  the  Society’s  Rooms,  Masonic  Hall,  Surrey-street.  In  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  R.  J.  Shields  occupied  the  chair. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  meeting  was  preceded  by  a  tea  (provided  bv  the 
Steward  of  the  Hall). 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read,  the  Hon.  Secretary 
read  the  report,  from  which  we  learn  that  during  the  year  fourteen  meetings 
have  been  held,  at  which  papers  have  been  read  and  demonstrations  given. 
Competitions  have  been  held  and  medals  awarded.  Lantern  exhibitions  have 
also  proved  a  feature  of  this  Society’s  meetings.  In  a  financial  point  of  view 
the  Society  has  been  successful,  a  balance  remaining  in  the  Treasurer’s  hands 
after  all  expenses  have  been  defrayed.  The  arrangements  for  the  coming  year 
are  to  be  left  to  develop  themselves,  as  it  has  hitherto  proved  practically  useless 
to  sketch  out  beforehand  any  specified  course  of  procedure  ;  but  the  Council 
impress  upon  the  members  the  fact  that  the  Society  will  become  either  strong 
and  vigorous  or  weak  and  effete  as  they  themselves  make  it,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
hoped  that  each  member  will  feel  it  incumbent  upon  himself  to  take  some 
active  part  in  keeping  up  the  interest  of  the  meetings  and  adding  to  the  store 
of  photographic  knowledge  from  time  to  time. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  officers  were  passed  unanimously. 

The  following  gentlemen  constitute  the  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  year  : — 
President:  Mr.  Councillor  T.  Firth.— Vice-Presidents :  Messrs.  J.  Hunt  and 
B.  J.  Taylor. — Council:  Messrs.  W.  H.  Bacon,  J.  Bromley,  J.  Taylor,  C.  E. 
Longden,  and  J.  W.  Charlesworth. — Hon.  Treasurer:  Mr.  B.  No  will. — Hon. 
Secretary :  Mr.  E.  Beck. 

A  competition  for  the  best  picture  of  Beachieff  Abbey  (postponed  from  the 
last  meeting)  took  place.  Six  pictures  were  sent  in,  but,  considering  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  members  in  making  a  good  picture  of  this  Abbey,  it 
was  thought  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  number.  The  judging  proved  that  Mr. 
Jonathan  Taylor  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Crowder  had  been  the  most  successful,  and 
were,  therefore,  awarded  the  prizes  offered. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  competition  for 
the  Society’s  silver  and  bronze  medals  for  the  best  series  of  six  pictures  from 
negatives  taken  during  the  Society’s  year.  Although  only  four  members  availed 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  competing  for  the  medals  struck  from  the 
new  die,  the  competition  lost  none  of  its  interest  on  that  account.  The  pictures 
were  equal,  if  not  better,  in  technical  excellence  than  those  of  previous  years, 
whilst  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the  artistic  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
jects.  More  attention  had  apparently  been  paid  to  picture  making  than  to  the 
merely  accurate  rendering  by  photography  of  a  certain  “glen”  or  “waterfall.” 
Although  the  endeavour,  on  the  part  of  the  competitors  in  this  direction  was 
not  always  quite  successful,  the  attempt  argued  well  for  the  future.  On  the 
members’  vote  it  was  decided  that  the  frame  of  pictures  sent  in  by  Mr.  Charles- 
worth  was  the  best,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary’s  (Mr.  Beck)  second,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  the  silver  and  bronze  medals  were  awarded. 


COVENTRY  AND  MIDLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  October  3, 
at  the  Dispensary.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  President,  Mr.  Councillor 
Andrews,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  members. 

Mr.  George  Moore  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society . 

The  annual  meeting  was  fixed  to  take  place  on  November  7,  at  eight  p.m., 
and  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  nominated. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  the  ballot  for  positions 
it  the  Exhibition  and  the  completion  of  the  arrangements  for  the  same. 


BATH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  26th  ultimo, — Air.  Philip  Braham,  F.C.S., 
li  the  chair. 

Several  letters  were  read  from  eminent  photographers  expressing  regret  at 
oeing  unable  to  attend,  and  wishing  the  Society  a  long  life  of  prosperity  and 
lsefulness.  The  rules  framed  by  the  Provisional  Committee  were  fully  dis- 
:ussed,  and,  after  slight  modification,  accepted. 

Upon  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Friese  Greene,  seconded  by  Mr.  Walter  Pitt, 
U  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Talbot  for  honouring  the  Society 
j'Vith  liis  presence,  and,  in  response,  Mr.  Talbot  said  that  when  first  Air. 
Ashman  communicated  with  him  he  was  doubtful  whether  he  could  be  of  any 
!  service  to  the  Society,  as  he  was  not  a  practical  photographer,  but,  aiter  further 
lorrespondence  and  the  perusal  of  the  report  of  the  previous  meeting,  which 
jippeared  in  the  photographic  and  local  press,  he  felt  that  he  could  be  of  some 
ise,  as  he  possessed  materials  of  great  interest  to  any  one  compiling  the  real 
!  listory  of  photography.  He  could  not  say  that  he  had  never  used  a  camera  ; 
j  iis  achievements  hitherto  had  been  very  small  owing  to  his  health,  but  what 
ie  could  do  to  forward  the  progress  of  photography  he  would,  as  far  as  his 
lealth  permitted,  and  through  the  agency  and  instrumentality  of  this  Society 
ie  thought  he  could  bring  forward  some  things  likely  to  be  very  useful.  He 
lad  with  him  a  few  specimens  of  engraving  which,  if  the  Society  liked,  lie 
imposed  to  present.  They  were  the  outcome  of  a  process  invented  by  his 
atlier  and  produced  by  Monsieur  Dujardin,  of  Paris,  from  some  very  clear 
ransparencies  on  glass  by  a  French  process.  These  specimens  would  serve  to 
Llustrate  the  degree  of  perfection  arrived  at  in  1866,  and  show  that  the  process 
an  be  worked  advantageously.  Since  his  father’s  death  there  had  been  a  book 
jublished  by  Tissandier,  and  there  was  an  English  translation  issued  by 
'ampson  Low  &  Co.  He  did  not  think  this  work  gave  sufficient  credit  to  his 
ather,  Fox  Talbot,  and  the  English  publishers  wished  his  father  to  write  an 
ppendix  for  the  second  edition.  His  father  completed  two  parts  before  his 
eath,  and  a  third  part  was  completed  by  himself,  but  he  did  not  think  the 
ook  had  a  large  circulation.  AI.  Dujardin  wrote  to  Dr.  Parker  for  a  copy  of 
.is  father’s  portrait,  and  that  gentleman  communicated  with  him.  He  reterred 
1.  Dujardin  to  Aloffat,  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  obtained  a  print.  In  subsequent 
ffters  he  stated  a  desire  to  reproduce  his  father’s  portrait  by  his  (Air.  1  ox 
albot’s)  process,  and  he  wrote  him  that  he  considered  his  father  to  be  the 
eritable  inventor  of  photography,  which  was  exceedingly  pleasing  to  him, 


055 


coming  as  it  did  from  a  Frenchman.  Still  he  shoal  I  like  It  to  be  known  that 

his  father  and  Daguerre 

different. 

(  The  Chairman  thanked  Mr.  Talbot  for  hi 

Society  would  also  receive  a  portrut  of  Mr.  I  1  .  •  Wlt  km.lly 

promised. 

Mr.  Greene  said  the  <  engraving  just  pres*:. 

Talbot  were  quite  equal  to  any  platinot 
heard  it  mentioned  the  other 
on  lenses,  read  before  that  body, 

opticians  that  photographers  would  do  well  to  st  idy  it  now. 


©omgpon&ence. 

&3T  Correspondents  should  never  w rite  on  both  sides  of  the  j ■cf-tr. 

PALMYRA. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  was  surprised  to  see  in  your  review  of  Air.  Horace  W.  Gridley’a 
photographs,  now  to  be  seen  at  the  rooms  of  the  B  jyal  8  iciety  of  1  . 
in  Water  Colours,  that  Palmyra  had  for  tR 

In  justice  tome  I  must  ask  you  to  correct  this  mi  nent  inyoornezt. 
Thirteen  years  ago  I  took  a  series  of  about  thirty  views  of  those* beautiful 
ruins  which,  though  pronounced  a  failure  by  the  writer  to  t 
have  met  with  much  commendation  from  the  public. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  Air.  Gridley’s  views,  but  hope  soon  to  have  that 
pleasure.  I  can  well  believe  that  they  far  surpass  mine  as,  accord . 
your  article,  his  time  at  Palmyra  was  unlimited,  whereas  I  was  t 
two  entire  days  ;  and  for  the  greater  part  of  on<  1  by  a 

tropical  storm.  I  am  sure  you  could  not  have  known  of  my  work  | 
or  you  would  not  have  so  totally  ignored  it. 

Photography  is  play  now  to  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  workers 
of  wet  plates,  with  all  their  disadvantages,  should  have  their  due.  I  can¬ 
not  say  that  I  found  more  difficulty,  climatically,  photor: 

Palmyra  than  in  any  other  oriental  city.  I  enclose  a  catalogue.  Previous 
to  my  visit  Palmyra  had  been  photographed  by  a  French  art 
name  of  Rombeau. — I  am  yours,  Ac.,  V.  Ma.—n  G 

[From  Mr.  Good’s  statement  there  is  no  doubt  that  In  tphed 

Palmyra  under  the  circumstances  mentioned.  Wei  Li 
photographs  in  the  Orient  were  reviewed  lit  tv  -  ago 

in  a  contemporary  journal/ but  that  no  mention  was  made 
having  been  taken  in  Palmyra.  The  catalogue  n  >w  received  included 
twelve  views  there  which  settles  this  matter,  and  scarcely  requires 
the  corroboration  of  Mr.  Y'ork,  whose  testimony,  how  ver, 
below. — Ed.] 


To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  am  in  a  position  to  endorse  all  that  Air.  Seymour  C 
said  respecting  Air.  Y.  Alason  Good’s  excellent  photographs  of  Palmyra. 
Ten  years  since  they  passed  through  my  hands  for  the  purpose  of 
lantern  slides,  and  I  can  vouch  for  the  quality  being  up  to  Mr.  Goods 
well-known  standard  of  excellence. — I  am.  yours,  Ac.,  Fbi  :  k.  York. 

87,  Lancastcr-road,  Xottinrj-hill,  October  8,  1888. 


OUT  OF  FOCUS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sm,— Your  short  article  on  ‘  out  of  focus  ’  through  pressure  of  dark- 
slide  springs  upon  glass  plates,  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  den  g  the 
nail  you  have  so  opportunely  struck  on  the  head.  DoubtJ  many 

portrait  photographers  have  noticed  that  the  gelatin 
of  twelve,  placed  on  the  convex  side  of  the  ordinary  qu  iru  r  and  half-plate 
thereby  causing  the  portrait  to  be  out  of  focus,  equ  il  t  >  the  conve 
the  plate,  and  that  is  often  a  serious  quantity  when  ns 
portrait  lenses.  Why  do  not  the  makers  of  gi  m  on 

the  concave  side  ?  it  would  materially  assist  the  lens,  bang  more  in 
conformity  with  the  curve  of  the  rays  of  light  projected  on  the  screen  by 
the  lens.  I  know  the  makers  of  gelatine  plates  Will  say,  “  AVc  place  the 
gelatine  on  the  smoothest  side  of  the  glass,"  but  the  difference  c-f  smo  ill¬ 
ness  on  either  side  is  practically  of  no  consequence  to  the  j  ictore  taken 
upon  it ;  and  if  the  concave  side  be  the  roughest,  why  all  the  better  “grip 
for  the  gelatine,  thereby  lessening  the  chance  of  “  frilling." 

This  then,  sir.  to  the  earnest  consideration  of  plate  makers,  and  I  am 
certain  it  is  of  equal  consequence  to  the  pressure  of  springs  on  the  back 
of  the  glass.— I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  H  KT0N- 

26,  Varoline-street,  Cardiff.  _ 


THE  PHOTO  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editor. 

Will  you  allow  us  to  correct  an  error  in  the  Junes  notice  of  the 
libition  reproduced  in  your  issue  of  the  oth  inst. 
i  writing  favourably  of  “a  fine  study  of  a  head  from  a  negative  by  our 
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firm  it  is  said  to  be  by  Mr.  M.  Sallnow.”  We  do  not  trade  under  this 

“  style,”  but  as,— Yours,  &c.,  Martin  &  Sallnow. 

41G,  Strand,  October  8,  1888. 

- — ♦— — — — 

Erctjange  (ttolumn. 

*#*  JVo  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column  ; 

~but  none  will  be  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
who  specify  their  requirements  as  “  anything  useful  ”  will  therefore  understand 
the  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 

Will  exchange  a  Coventry  rotary  tricycle  for  half-plate  photographic  apparatus. — 
Address,  Banyard,  Wickham  Market,  Suffolk. 

Wanted,  photographic  apparatus  in  exchange  for  one-horse  power  engine,  guitar,  and 
electrical  apparatus.— Address,  C.  H.  Hatch,  Photographer,  Alderley  Edge. 

12x10  camera,  whole-plate  box  camera,  7x5|  camera,  15x12  printing  frame;  want 
10x8  or  whole-plate  folding  camera  or  rapid  rectilinear  lens. — Address,  W.  C. 
Chippall,  39,  Highgate-hill,  N. 

Wanted,  half-plate  camera  and  lens  complete,  Lancaster’s  Instantograph  preferred, 
in  exchange  for  Wood’s  four-wick  lantern,  nearly  new. — Address,  G.  H.  Whitaker, 
28,  Nether  Green-road,  Ranmoor,  Sheffield. 

French  cabinet  lens,  large  rolling  press,  Bigelow’s  Album  of  Lighting  and  Posing, 
■whole-plate  burnisher,  and  Ross’  carte  lens;  wanted,  12x10  tourist  camera. — 
Address,  W.  H.  Sedgwick,  Photographer,  School-lane,  Sedbergh,  Yorkshire. 

For  exchange,  eighteen  feet  square  lantern  screen  and  maroon  cloth  proscenium, 
twelve-feet  gas  bag  and  board,  two  mixed  gas  jets ;  wanted,  half-plate  portrait  lens 
and  studio  camera  and  stand.— Address,  C.  ifi.  Arthur,  Photographer,  Douglas- 
place,  Kirkintilloch. 

— - — 4 - - 

Enstoets  to  ©omspontrentsf. 

*#*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
must  be  addressed  to  “  H.  Greenwood  &  Co.,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden , 
London ,  W.C. 

All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  queries  for 
“  Answers”  arid  “  Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,” 
2,  York-street ,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given. 

Photograph  Registered  : — 

R.  W.  Howes,  East  Dereham.— Photograph  of  Rev.  Dr.  Jessop. 

J.  W.  Copley.— Chrysoidine  or  aurine  will  answer  your  purpose. 

A.  H.— Up  to  the  present  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  cause  of  the 
stains. 

W.  K.  P. — The  necessary  materials  may  be  obtained  from  any  large  photo¬ 
graphic  warehouse. 

Inquirer.— As  you  say  that  the  same  thing  has  been  patented  several  times  it 
is  clear  that  any  proposed  fresh  patent  for  it  would  be  invalid. 

Andrew  Lochhead. — Probably  the  paper  has  not  been  kept  sufficiently  dry 
previous  to  exposure,  and  was  not  sufficiently  moist  at  the  time  of  printing. 

W.  Inglis  Rogers. — 1.  The  pictures  in  question  cannot  he  converted  into 
anything  like  engraving  black. — 2.  We  know  nothing  more  of  the  process 
than  that  published  in  the  article  mentioned. 

N.  W.— 1.  It  is  not  advisable  to  use  sulphuric  acid  ;  citric  is  far  preferable,  or, 
better  still,  sulphurous.  We  suspect  you  have  been  using  far  more  citric 
acid  than  is  really  necessary. — 2.  Sulphate  is  evidently  a  misprint  for 
sulphite. 

P.  Erly.- — We  cannot  give  any  further  information  as  to  where  dry  ferrotype 
plates  can  be  purchased.  The  best  method  of  producing  positive  pictures  at 
a  bazaar— next  to  wet  collodion — is  that  described  in  our  issue  for  June  10, 
1887,  page  357,  by  Lord  Rosse. 

Nemo. — Unless  we  know  the  focus  of  the  lens  you  propose  to  use  it  would  be 
impossible  to  say  the  length  the  camera  should  be  so  as  to  enable  you  to 
enlarge  to  the  size  mentioned.  Consult  the  table  of  enlargements  in  the 
Almanac  for  the  current  year. 

S.  N.- — Citric  acid  will  not  answer  the  same  purpose  as  hydrochloric  in  the 
platinotype  process.  Your  best  plan  when  travelling  is  not  to  take  the  acid 
with  you,  but  to  purchase  it  in  any  town  or  village  at  which  you  may  be 
staying.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  kept  by  every  country  druggist. 

Ajax. — Those  who  manufacture  the  best  commercial  ready  sensitised  paper 
preserve  the  method  as  a  “trade  secret.”  Possibly  some  would,  as  a  matter 
of  business,  impart  it  to  you  for  a  consideration.  Citric  acid  added  to  the 
silver  bath  will  prevent  the  paper  from  discolouring  for  a  long  period. 

C.  T.  W.  inquires  if  the  albumen  with  which  albumenised  paper  is  coated  is 
really  the  whites  of  hens’  eggs. — Yes,  or  it  ought  to  he.  It  is  said  that  in 
the  cheaper  kinds  blood  albumen  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the  egg  albumen, 
because  it  is  lower  in  price  ;  but  with  respectable  English  albumenisers  this 
is  not  done. 

W.  J. ,  who  has  been  making,  or  trying  to  make,  some  enlargements  on  bromide 
paper  with  the  aid  of  the  lantern,  complains  that  all  the  pictures  look  fogged 
— skies  which  print  quite  white  being  in  the  enlargement  a  decided  grey. — 
The  example  sent  proves  this  and  also  that  the  fogging  is  produced  by 
extraneous  light  during  the  exposure,  inasmuch  as  where  the  drawing  pins 
have  shielded  the  paper  it  is  perfectly  white.  Indeed,  this  is  the  only  white 
part  on  the  paper.  The  remedy  is  obvious. 


G.  P.  Lea  asks  bow  to  “regold”  frames  which  have  become  black.— If  the 
frames  are,  as  we  surmise,  the  cheap  German  bead,  they  are  not  coated 
gold  at  all,  but  with  silver  leaf  and  then  lacquered.  In  this  can-  it  will  he 
cheaper  to  have  new  frames  made,  utilising  the  old  glass  and  backboard 
than  to  attempt  to  restore  the  old  ones. 

F.  C.  Lambert. — The  negative  which  has  become  stained  in  the  intensification 
is,  we  fear,  past  remedying.  The  stains  are  doubtless  due  to  insufficient 
washing  between  the  different  operations.  The  one  which  is  too  dense  may 
he  reduced  by  again  immersing  it  in  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  and 
taking  it  out  directly  it  has  become  thin  enough. 

T.  McGurk. —  1.  The  best  plan  will  be  to  retouch  the  cracks  in  the  enlarged 
negative. — 2.  Simply  mix  the  albumen  with  the  pigment.— 3.  In  reply  to 
the  question,  “  Is  albumen  sold  by  the  traders  ?  ”  perhaps  you  are  not  aware 
that  albumen  is  the  white  of  eggs. — 4.  Yes. — 5.  The  solar  focus  is  merely 
the  focus  of  a  very  distant  object,  such  as  the  sun.  Evidently  your  copying 
cone  is  too  long  for  the  lens  you  are  using. 

De  Capo.— No  single  work  is  published  which  fully  treats  of  all  the  subjects 
you  mention,  though  they  have  each  been  thoroughly  dealt  with  in  the^e 
columns,  especially  retouching  and  optics,  during  tlie  past  few  years.  The 
best  work  on  photographic  chemistry  is  Hardwich’s  Manual,  published  by 
Messrs.  Churchill,  New  Burlington-street.  The  only  work  issued  on  lighting 
and  posing  is  Bigelow’s  Album,  but  that  is  now  out  of  print. 

Operator. — The  design  for  your  studio,  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  is  all  right; 
but  a  little  more  slope  in  the  roof  than  that  sketched  would  be  advantageous. 
The  whole  of  this  need  not  be  glazed ;  say,  only  two-thirds,  the  upper 
portion  being  made  opaque.  The  height  from  the  floor  to  the  eaves  may  be  t 
from  nine  to  ten  feet.  Five  or  six  feet  of  the  roof  and,  say,  three  feet  of  the 
side  at  each  end  should  be  opaque  ;  you  will  then  be  able  to  work  from 
either  end,  according  to  the  time  of  day.  For  the  roof  we  should  recommend) 
spring  blinds,  and  for  tlie  sides  curtains  running  on  rods. 

T.  A.  H.  Selwyn. — You  are  labouring  under  a  misapprehension  ;  Mr.  Faulkner 
did  not  publish  his  method  of  making  backgrounds,  but  sold  it  as  a  secret! 
process.  However,  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  method  is  this 
Powder  colours  are  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  dextrine  and  moulded 
into  large  crayons,  and  with  these  the  design  is  drawn  in  on  a  wet  canvas 
and  then  well  rubbed  with  a  stiff  brush.  If  ouly  a  plain  background  is, 
required,  then  the  colour  and  dextrine  (mixed)  is  dusted  on  and  well  worked 
iuto  the  fabric  with  the  brush,  the  fabric,  of  course,  being  wetted. 

T.  L.  inquires  how  the  cheap  pictures  on  opal  glass  are  made.  He  says  that 
he  has  been  told  they  are  by  the  carbon  process,  but  this  lie  doubts  on 
account  of  the  exceedingly  small  price  at  which  they  are  sold  in  the  retail 
shops.  He  further  says  lie  has  the  price  lists  of  two  or  three  carbon  printers,! 
and  “in  these  the  prices  quoted  are  nearly  as  many  shillings  as  those  he 
refers  to  must  be  sold  wholesale  at  in  pence.  ” — This  may  be  so,  but  it  is,  never¬ 
theless,  true  that  the  majority  of  these  cheap  pictures  are  printed  by  the 
carbon  process  ;  and  although  the  price  at  which  they  are  sold  is  small  it  is 
evidently  remunerative  to  the  producers,  otherwise  they  would  not  continue! 
to  do  them. 

German  Mounts. — On  this  subject  Mr.  Fallowfield  writes,  saying  he  should 
like  to  ventilate  the  matter.  Some  persons  there  are  who  speak  as  if  they 
imagined  German  mounts  to  be  made  purposely  of  inferior  material  to  ruin 
the  photographer.  He  asks  such  “  who  are  the  manufacturers  of  cardboard 
in  England  in  any  quantity,  and  whether  the  fact  has  yet  reached  their 
knowledge  that  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  best  mounts  have  beenj 
made  in  Germany  and  France,  and  that  not  one-hundredth  part  of  mounts  I 
sold  in  this  country  as  Euglish  are  made  here,  but  sent  from  Germany  in  larg. 
boards  and  cut  up  here  into  sizes  ?  I  feel  confident  I  speak  with  the  con 
sent  of  all  the  large  dealers  all  over  the  kingdom  (who  virtually  sell  nothin: 
else)  that  they  will  without  an  exception  all  speak  as  to  the  superiority  o  ' 
mounts  of  foreign  manufacture  over  the  English,  and  the  great  difficulty  it  i 
to  induce  photographers  to  take  mounts  other  than  foreign.  ” 


Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  this. 
Club,  October  17,  1888,  will  be  on  Cameras.  A  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr. 
Clifton  on  this  subject. 

Messrs.  G.  W.  Wilson  k  Co.,  Photographers,  Aberdeen,  have  had  the 
honour  of  receiving  sittings  from  the  various  members  of  the  Royal  Family) 
who  took  part  in  the  tableaux  vivants. 

Robbery  at  a  Photographic  Store. — On  the  night  of  the  8th  instant  the 
premises  of  Messrs.  Horace  C.  Lewis  &  Co.,  photograph  dealers,  29,  Ranelagh- 
street,  Liverpool,  were  entered  by  thieves,  and  goods  stolen  to  the  value  ot 
over  38 1.  The  robbery  was  discovered  upon  the  shop  being  opened  for  busi¬ 
ness.  It  was  then  ascertained  that  a  number  of  miscellaneous  articles  had  been 
abstracted.  The  goods  stolen  included  a  photographic  plate  stamp,  several 
photographic  lenses,  several  photographic  shutters  and  cameras,  and  a  black 
bag  bearing  the  initials  “  H.  C.  L.  ” 
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CLEARING  LANTERN  TRANSPARENCIES. 

|  The  “  lantern  season  ”  is  rapidly  approaching,  and  amateurs 
whose  cameras  have  been  at  work  during  the  summer  have 
now  to  utilise  the  results  of  their  out-door  labours.  Lantern 
slides  will  form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  work  thus  entailed, 
so  we  need  scarcely  have  any  hesitation  in  devoting  a  few 
paiagraphs  to  the  subject  of  “clearing”  lantern  transparencies. 

In  the  best  of  circumstances,  no  matter  wdiat  may  be  the 
process,  no  matter  how  careful  the  workman,  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  avoid  a  certain  amount  of  “  veil,”  to  use  the  old 
term,  which  appears  only  after  the  picture  is  fixed.  It  is  not 
pronounced  enough  to  be  called  fog,  it  is  not  due  to  any  fault 
either  in  plate  or  development,  but  still  it  is  there,  and,  in  the 
eye  of  a  connoisseur  of  slides  either  on  or  off  “  the  screen,”  is  a 
fault  not  to  be  pardoned. 

In  the  collodion  days  the  matter  of  cure  was  simple  enough 
(a  wash  or  soaking,  more  or  less  prolonged,  m  weak  iodine 
solution,  followed  by  treatment  with  cyanide  of  potassium  or 
hypo,  effected  all  that  was  required  with  a  very  minimum  of 
trouble),  but  in  our  more  advanced  gelatine  days  such  diffi¬ 
culties  are  not  so  easily  overcome.  In  the  first  place,  the 
gelatine  film  itself  is  not  able  to  withstand  the  same  rough 
treatment  in  the  removal  of  fog  or  “veil”  that  collodion  accepts 
and  passes  with  equanimity,  and,  again,  the  tenacity  with  which 
gelatine,  in  the  moist  condition,  clings  to  any  foreign  matter 
that  may  be  formed  in  or  on  it  places  our  modern  plates  in  a 
worse  position  for  the  production  of  lantern  slides  than  those 
of  former  days. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  gelatine  plates  will 
not  give  results  of  the  very  highest  class  when  properly  worked. 

I  Several  writers  in  our  columns  have  done  their  best  to  show 
how  gelatine  may  be  made  to  compete  with  collodion  in  its 
best  form,  yet  vre  are  constantly  hearing  complaints  of  failure 
or  dissatisfaction,  and  having  brought  before  us  unmistakeable 
evidence,  in  the  shape  of  actual  results,  that  gelatine  plates 
can  be  made  to  render  anything  but  what  is  really' wanted  by  the 
lanternist. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  more  than  one  writer  in  our 
columns  lately  how  important  it  is  to  observe  every  possible 
precaution,  in  developing  lantern  plates,  to  avoid  the  formation 
or  precipitation  of  lime  salts  in  the  film  during  development. 
Gelatine  itself  contains,  as  a  natural  portion  of  itself,  a.  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  lime  in  the  form  of  phosphate,  which, 
however,  if  let  alone  will  not  assert  itself  unfavourably,  but 
may  possibly,  under  some  of  the  irrational  methods  of  “  clear¬ 
ing,”  form  a  ground  of  complaint. 

Rut  it  is  not  to  the  self-contained  lime  that  vTe  have  to  trace 
the  greater  part  of  the  trouble  of  opalescence  and  want  of 


brightness  in  gelatine  slides  ;  it  is  rath*  r  to  the  want  <1’  proper 
treatment  either  of  the  emulsion  01  ■  f  tic  film  tl,  m  !■•• 
At  the  present  day  we  believe  it  i  aim  ..it  imp--  . i  that  t ! .< 
makers  of  plates  specially  intended  for  1  mt- rn  lab  «...  1 
blamed  for  ignoring  the  plainest  ruh  for 
suitability  for  the  purpose ;  but  it  is  quite  probabh  tl 
of  the  users  of  such  plates  may  *il  them  fi  ■  i  i.  •  r  i_m  i 
of  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  linn  couta 
nary  waters  is  sufficient  under  certain  « -nidit  i.  t-  i  t). 
beauty  of  an  otherwise  perfect  slide.  Tl,  ns  under 

which  this  occurs  and  its  remedy  have  1  een  dea  t 
previous  occasions,  so  need  not  be  rej  ted  hei  What 
have  to  deal  with  specially  is  the  removal  of  the  1  vil  wh 
has  once  appeared. 

In  the  case  of  collodion  plates  there  is  lmt  th-  tr  t 
deal  with,  that  is  fog— slight  a-  it  may  be  -fi 
in  exposure  or  development,  or  from  the  chemical 
in  first-rate  order.  AYitli  gelatine  we  h-  v  t  •  in’ 

consideration  the  physical  nature  and  charactcrist 
film  itself,  independent  of  the  image  m-  pL-t-  _i  ; 
in  fact,  to  fight  against  not  only  th  eh  im 
exposure,  over-development,  bad  plates, or  indet  lanyti 
will  lead  to  an  abnormal  silver  deposit,  but  d  .  . .  ■ 

stain,  or  in  the  case  o!  flrrous  <>xalate,  iron  stain 
deposit  of  oxalate  of  lime,  and  any  number  <  t  "*b  r  chauce 
a  similar  nature. 

The  remedies  available  in  the  case  of  e  'llo  lr  n  ]  ■' 
a  rule,  of  little  use  here.  Iodine  is  thrown  quite  out  of  court 
for  many  reasons,  chief  of  which  i-  its  di  1  •*  t  t 

gelatine  film,  which,  though  it  may  be  onlj 
w  hile  it  lasts  to  hide  the  progre  js  of  the 
it  is  most  important  it  should  be  seen.  A 
very  sparingly  on  account  of  their  ictioi 
and  if  combined  with  alum,  as  in  the  ■  a  dman  “cl-  n  an 
t ions,  a  fresh  danger  is  introduced  in  the  p  -  n  le  pi  i pit  iti  >n 
of  alumina  in  the  film,  which  is,  ii  possil  le, 

The  following  course  has  answered  well  in  our  hands,  and 
appears  free  from  fault,  practical  or  theon  th  aL  Afb  r  devel  p- 
ment  (and,  of  course,  washing)  if  the  negative  rt  [uin  the  slam 
bath,  let  it  be  chrome  alum,  instead  of  c««mn.  n  alum.  L  »y. 
ten  or  fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce.  After  this  h.itlr.  v. a  \  11. 
or  at  any  rate  moderately  well,  and  pass  the  plate  tin  jh 
very  dilute  ammonia  before  fixing.  After  fixing,  wash  again 
very  thoroughly,  and  it  there  b 

the  chrome  alum.  I  be  latter  is  bett  than  ordin  uy 

alum  because  it  contains  no  alumina  to  be  precipit  tied  n  he 
film  to  cause  opalescence  j  it  may  be  used  in  conjunct!  in  with 
an  acid,  just  as  ordinary  alum  is,  and  dw  \>  i ro it-  with 
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safety  the  use  of  an  alkaline  bath  to  prepare  the  film  for  the 
hypo. 

After  fixing  and  thorough  washing,  finished  off  again  with  a 
dip  into  dilute  alkali,  the  plate  is  finally  passed  through  a 
very  dilate  solution  of  aqua  regia ,  or  nitro-hydrochloric  acid, 
made  by  mixing  one  part  of  nitric  with  two  parts  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  diluting  one  ounce  of  the  mixture  with  forty  ounces  of 
water,  or  more.  This  acts  far  more  favourably  than  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  causing  a  visible  formation  of  silver  chloride  in  the 
lighter  shades  of  the  picture ;  consequently,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  watch  carefully  until  the  fog  or  veil  is  converted  into  chloride, 
then  to  wash  and  treat  once  more  with  hypo,  or  other  fixing- 
agent,  to  produce  a  perfectly  clean  picture. 

- - - - - 

SOME  POINTS  IN  DEVELOPMENT. 

At  this  period  of  the  year,  when  the  opening  of  the  Photographic 
Exhibition  usually  draws  together  workers  from  all  directions, 
who,  except  at  Convention  time,  rarely  foregather,  discussions 
on  nice  points  of  practice  often  arise,  and  have  the  benefit  of 
being  dealt  with  by  coteries  of  experts,  embracing  some  of  the 
most  experienced  hands  in  the  country.  Recently  there  was 
brought  before  us  a  greater  variety  of  opinions  than  might 
have  been  thought  possible  on  the  question  as  to  which  was 
the  best  way  of  developing  a  batch  of  negatives  that  it  might 
be  expected  were  fairly  correctly  exposed.  It  was  very  quickly 
to  be  seen  that,  like  the  famous  shield  in  the  fable,  there  were 
were  two  (or  more)  sides  to  the  question.  Many  of  the 
disputants  holding  oj)posing  views  might  be  equally  right 
according  to  their  standpoints.  The  most  uncommon  method, 
perhaps,  was  that  of  a  gentleman  who  always  developed  a 
number  at  once  in  one  dish  when  working  half-plates.  As  we 
had  the  opportunity  of  observing  his  mode  of  operation,  it  will 
be  interesting,  as  an  item  of  methods  of  practical  men,  here  to 
describe  it. 

The  first  step  was  to  place  fourteen  negatives  in  a  dish, 
and  then  to  flood  them  with  water,  which  was  allowed  to 
remain  for  five  minutes.  While  the  plates  were  soaking  the 
developer  was  mixed  in  a  large,  wide-mouthed,  earthenware 
vessel  with  a  handle,  such  as  can  be  purchased  at  any  earthen¬ 
ware  shop,  which  struck  us  as  being  remarkably  useful,  though 
we  had  never  before  seen  one  put  to  this  use.  Next,  the  water 
was  poured  off,  and  the  pyro  developer  poured  on,  in  a  solution 
three  grains  to  the  ounce  in  strength.  As  the  image  gradu¬ 
ally  appeared,  and  gained  in  detail  and  in  intensity,  a  plate 
was  now  and  then  taken  out,  and  when  the  last  one  scrutinised 
appeared  to  be  right,  the  developer  was  poured^off  all  at  once, 
to  be  succeeded,  after  a  slight  washing  with  water,  by  the 
hypo  solution,  freshly  mixed  for  each  batch ;  and  the  whole 
were  fixed  in  a  very  short  time.  In  reply  to  our  query  as  to 
how  the  under  or  over-exposed  ones  were  treated,  we  -were  told 
they  had  “  to  take  their  chance — they  generally  came  up  about 
right.”  Now,  granted  a  sufficiency  of  dishes  for  the  above- 
described  series  of  operations  to  follow  one  another  without 
delay,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  quicker  mode  of 
getting  through  a  number  of  negatives  in  a  short  space  of  time 
if  only  the  quality  of  the  pictures  came  up  to  the  standard. 

As  to  the  case  in  question,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  a  very 
excellent  average  was  shown  in  the  pictures  passing  through 
their  various  manipulations  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  But 
then  arises  the  query,  Can  a  high  average  be  obtained  by 
such  a  method  of  development  ?  It  would  all  depend  on  the 


skill,  and,  perhaps,  to  some  extent,  the  luck,  of  the  operator. 

If  there  were  very  great  variations  from  the  correct  standard 
of  exposure,  few  would  assert  that,  apart  from  the  question  of 
modifying  the  action  by  bromide  or  by  alkali,  every  negative 
of  a  batch  developed  for  one  uniform  time  would  be  of  equally 
suitable  printing  density.  Yet  here,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  ; 
saw'  the  process  in  operation  at  the  studio  of  a  busy  pro¬ 
fessional  photographer  doing  good  average  work.  Our  view 
is,  that  the  best  criterion  of  its  merit  is  to  examine  a  number 
of  negatives  of  carte-de-visite  subjects  taken  two  or  four  on  a  1 
plate,  with  varying  exposures.  We  have  noted  many  such,  j 
and  one  of  the  two  or  four  was  always  better  than  the  other,  ' 
often  to  a  considerable  extent. 

We  may  now  look  at  the  matter  in  another  aspect — the 
washing  or  soaking  in  water  before  developing.  There  is  in 
this  the  advantage  of  diminishing  the  chance  of  air  bubbles 
attaching  to  the  plates  and  so  marking  them  ;  but  a  consider¬ 
able  loss  of  time  is  involved  by  this  method  with,  in  our 
opinion,  and  we  believe  that  of  the  majority  of  photographers, 
not  the  slightest  advantage.  Further,  some  plates  are  strongly 
repellant  to  the  developer  after  they  have  been  first  moistened 
with  water,  and  so  would  have  a  tendency  to  marbling,  i 
Then,  again,  in  a  given  time  equal  density  would  be  obtained 
with  a  much  weaker  developer  when  the  plates  were  put  into 
it  direct ;  thus  the  time  required  as  above  for  the  completion 
of  development  with  a  three-grain  solution  would  have  suf¬ 
ficed,  when  water  had  not  first  been  used,  with  one  of  two- 
grain  strength. 

There  remains  to  consider  the  question  of  the  addition  of 
alkali  or  other  modifications  of  the  developer  to  meet  the 
needs  of  variations  in  the  exposure.  But  there  is  here  less 
grounds  for  criticism  than  might  at  first  be  thought.  A  photo¬ 
grapher  in  the  habit  of  exposing  large  numbers  of  plates  daily 
naturally  attains  considerable  skill  in  gauging  exposures,  and 
when  he  develops  he  would  as  a  matter  of  course,  coeteris 
paribus ,  use  a  solution  which  would  do  its  work  in  the  shortest 
time.  Obviously,  a  maximum  of  ammonia  would  then  be  used 
at  the  outset  (though  some  will  affirm  that  the  best  results  are 
obtained  by  gradually  increasing  the  amount  of  ammonia),  and 
in  such  case  there  would  be  no  gain  by  adding  fresh  ammonia 
for  an  under-exposure,  the  mischief  would  be  already  done 
past  repair.  Again,  as  to  restrainers ;  for  their  action  to  be 
of  any  avail  they  must  be  used  early,  and  clearly  in  the 
method  we  are  describing  an  over-exposed  picture  would  be 
lost :  it  could  not  be  dense  enough  in  the  time.  But  it  is  at 
the  same  time  quite  true  that  the  less  development  an  over¬ 
exposed  plate  has  the  better  condition  it  is  in  for  after  intensi¬ 
fication  with  mercury.  An  over-exposed  plate  arrested  at  an 
early  stage,  and  then  intensified  by  mercury  followed  by  sul¬ 
phide  of  ammonium  solution,  will  give  an  excellent  negative  | 
when  most  other  means  would  have  given  uselessly  feeble 
results.  We  are  sorry  that  we  did  not  put  the  query  to  the 
gentleman  w'hose  operations  we  have  been  describing  as  to  his 
employment  of  mercury. 

Finally,  we  may  look  at  the  mode  of  fixing.  Many  photo¬ 
graphers  consider  it  necessary  to  give  a  plate  a  considerable 
amount  of  washing  before  putting  them  through  this  stage,  but 
there  is  really  nothing  to  advance  in  favour  of  the  plan ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  all  the  time  the  negative  is  washing  it  is 
becoming  more  yellow  in  addition  to  increasing  in  density.  We 
know  of  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  introduction  of  “pyro 
solution  into  the  “  hypo  ”  bath  will  be  conducive  to  the  re¬ 
production  of  fading  negatives ;  and  the  advantages  of  the 
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rapid  fixing,  especially  with  new  hypo  each  time,  was  pointedly 
shown  in  the  beautiful  clean  “wet-plate  character”  negatives 
we  saw  produced. 

The  subject  when  introduced  was  of  such  interest  that  we  do 
not  doubt  it  will  be  equally  so  to  many  of  our  readers.  (We 
omitted  to  say  that  the  plates  we  saw  developed  had  been 
exposed  some  days  before,  so  that  there  was  no  opportunity  for 
fresh  sittings  in  case  of  error.)  We  imagine  that  the  general 
conclusion  will  be  that  the  photographer  in  question  was  both 
skilful  and  lucky.  In  any  case,  if  this  narration  of  his  experience 
|  should  call  forth  descriptions  gf  methods  of  developing  by  others, 
we  shall  be  very  pleased  to  have  been  the  means  of  causing  an 
[addition  to  the  general  body  of  knowledge  of  the  most  valuable 
of  all  kinds — practical  modes  of  manipulation. 

— —  + — - 

Why  twin  lenses  should  be  employed  in  making  transparencies  by  the 
camera  from  stereoscopic  negatives  taken  in  a  binocular  camera, 
ippears  to  have  puzzled  those  who  were  present  at  the  last  meeting 
nf  the  London  and  Provincial  Association,  reported  in  our  present 
;  ssue.  It  is  evident  that  those  members,  and  we  know  that  there  are 
several,  who  have  not  only  a  leaning  towards  stereo  transparencies, 
)ut  also  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  they 
nust  be  produced,  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence  on  that  occasion, 
eeing  that  no  one  speaker  seemed  to  have  grasped  the  point.  The 
eason  is  simply  this  :  If  from  a  negative  of  the  class  indicated  a 
ransparency  were  made  either  by  superposition  or  in  a  one-lens 
opying  camera,  such  transparency  would  be  pseudoscopic  when  ex- 
mined  in  the  stereoscope ;  that  is  to  say,  the  near  parts,  such  as  the 
oregrounds,  would  appear  as  if  at  a  great  distance,  while  the  distance 
muld  be  made  to  assume  the  position  of  the  foreground,  everything 
s  regards  relative  distance  being  in. a  state  of  confusion.  To  remedy 
bis,  the  negative  must  either  be  cut  into  two  and  the  relative  posi- 
ons  of  each  half  reversed,  or  then  must  a  twin-lens  camera  be 
tnployed  to  effect  this  reversal,  which  is  absolutely  necessary.  If, 
s  one  speaker  suggested,  a  single-lens  copying  camera  be  used,  then, 
File  a  reversal  of  the  whole  picture  will  be  effected,  the  pseudoscopic 
ffect  will  still  remain.  What  is  required  is  that,  each  half  of  the 
icture  shall  be  reversed  in  itself,  and  not  merely  so  in  relation  to  its 
nnpanion  picture. 


7  the  authorities  at  Scotland  Yard  were  to  utilise  photography  more 
lan  they  do  it  would  frequently  prove  advantageous  in  furthering 
ie  ends  of  justice.  It  is  true  that,  when  any  certain  individual  may 
'i  “wanted,”  his  portrait  is  often  published,  but  this  is  sometimes  so 
idly  executed  that  it  bears  but  little,  if  any,  resemblance  to  the 
'iginal.  Indeed,  the  portrait,  as  past  experience  has  shown,  has 
metimes  been  so  unlike  as  to  be  positively  misleading.  So  far  as 
!  e  circulation  of  portraits  is  concerned,  if  the  work  were  better 
ecuted  there  is  little  of  which  to  complain.  There  are,  however, 

I  any  other  ways  in  which  photography  might  be  employed  advan- 
geously.  Here  is  an  instance  : — In  connexion  with  one  of  the 
ist-end  murders  a  question  arose,  at  the  inquest  on  one  of  the 
ctims  last  week,  as  to  the  spelling  of  a  word  and  the  wording  of  a 
ntence  written  on  a  dark  wall  with  chalk  in  close  proximity  to 
lere  a  portion  of  the  apparel  of  the  murdered  woman  was  found, 
was  stated  by  the  City  police  that  they  had  arranged  to  have  the 
'iting  photographed,  but  the  Metropolitan  police,  in  whose  district 
was,  decided  to  rub  it  off.  Hence  the  jury  had  to  accept  the  notes 
it  the  City  constable  took  the  precaution  to  make  in  his  book,  and 
-y  were  probably  correct.  However,  had  a  photograph  been  taken, 
jt  only  would  there  have  been  no  question  as  to  the  diction,  or  the 
dling,  but  an  actual  facsimile  of  the  handwriting  would  have  been 
:ured.  This  might  eventually  have  proved  of  great  value. 


•E  police  have  divisional  surgeons,  who  may  be  called  immediately 
cases  of  emergency.  Why  should  not  divisional  photographers — 
ident  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  police  stations — be 
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appointed,  who  could  be  ttllcd  at  ;.nv  work  that 

might  be  required,  the  same  as  the  surg*  f  the 

inquests  on  the  unfortunate  victim  tin 

tion  of  the  body  when  first  discover  .ore  or  less  contradictorv. 

This  need  not  have  been  the  case  had  photography  been  employed. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  “ divisional  phofa  graph*  ..  |  q 

been  on  the  scene  as  quickly  as  the  divisional  surgeon  was, and  if  life 
were  extinct,  as  it  manifestly  was  in  each  c 

minutes  necessary  to  take  a  photograph  pri-  r  t  the  n  m  al  t  th 
body  would  have  been  of  little  moment.  I  a 
magnesium,  photographs  good  enough  for  the  purpoa  -dean 

now  be  taken  at  any  hour,  day  or  night,  a*  a  few  min 


Again,  in  the  finding  of  the  mutilated  remains  on  premises  at  V 
minster  many  questions  were  asked  at  the  inquest  as  to  the  p 
and  appearance  of  the  locality  in  which  they  were  disc  veredL  It 
might  he  supposed,  as  Scotland  Yard — the  Ik-;  rt  is  of  the  .Y 

politan  police,  who  employ  photography  at  th«-ir  discretion — was  so 
close  by,  that  photographs  of  the  actual  spot  and  it-  surre  lit  _ 
would  have  been  taken  immediately  for  the  <  nlightenment  of  the 
jury,  but  this  was  not  done.  Evidently  the  Metropolitan  police  are 
not  yet  alive  to  the  aid  they  might  derive  from  a  more  g 
employment  of  photography  in  furthering  the  ends  of  j  -th  . 


The  Photographic  Club  has  recently  been  presented  with  a  most 
interesting  historical  picture.  It  is  a  Daguerreotype  of  a  vi-w  in 
Rome,  something  like  ten  inches  by  eight  in  size,  taken  in  tin 
Although  this  interesting  photograph  was  produced  long  anterior  to 
the  introduction  of  Figeau’s  gilding  pr<  cess,  it  is  still  in  a  fairly  g  1 
state  of  preservation,  far  better,  indeed,  than  many  modern  pictures 
only  one  tithe  its  age.  The  picture  can  be  seen  any  meeting  night. 


A  short  time  back  we  directed  attention  to  the  fact  t ha:  V 

portraits  of  celebrities — actors  and  actresses— were  being  vended  at 
a  penny  each  in  the  streets  through  the  aid  of  the  automatic  1  xes, 
the  negatives  from  which  many  of  the  prints  are  made  being  su] 
by  photographers  of  fair  reputation  amongst  those  who  make  a 
specialty  of  taking  portraits  for  publication.  At  the  time  we 
attention  to  the  fact  we  predicted  that  selling  negatives  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  as  this  was,  from  a  business  point  of  view,  a  mistake.  Already, 
so  we  are  informed,  some  of  those  who  have  8U] 
beginning  to  repent  their  penny-wise  policy.  It  can  -carc-ly  1- 
supposed  that  the  retail  stationers  and  others  will  continue  1 
into  stock  portraits  for  which  they  have  to  pay  six  or  sev< 
a  dozen,  wholesale,  of  the  same  individual,  from  th  nega¬ 

tive,  by  the  same  photographer,  when  any 
ones  at  the  street  corner  for  a  penny  each.  N 
penny  article,  while  equally  as  good  a  photograph, 
permanent  process  —  the  W oodburytype  while  the  mcr 
picture  is  but  a  silver  priut,  and  liable  to  fade. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  there  was  a  gw  at  outcry  amongst  English 
photographers,  some  few  years  back,  when  Messrs.  Braun  ft(  . 
Dornach,  were  granted  exceptional  privileges  in  c  >pj  ing  the  pictuw  - 
in  the  National  Gallery.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  -  xa  lk  m 
of  the  work  they  produced  taught  our  photographers  a 
showing  them  how  much  they  were  behind  iu  this 
they  have  certainly  profited  by  it.  as  witness  the  superiority  of  th<  n  - 
productions  of  works  of  art  shown  at  recent  exhibitions  compared 
with  those  of  a  few  years  back.  The  reproduction  of  pictures  ha* 
now  become  an  art  With  those  who  make  it  a  specialty.  Copying  a 
paintiug  no  longer  means  sticking  it  up  in  the  light, ^ often  out 
doors,  and  simply  taking  a  negative  of  it  :  skill  and  judgment  are 
now  brought  to  bear  on  the  work. 


Since  Messrs.  Dixon  &  Grey  established,  by  the  results  they  showel 
two  years  ago,  the  advantages  of  orthochromatic  photography, 
large  numbers  of  pictures  have  been  copied  by  its  aid.  In  ortho* 
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chromatic  photography,  however,  judgment  must  be  exercised,  for  it 
is  quite  possible  to  over-do  the  thing.  Blue  should  not  be  translated 
as  black,  neither  should  yellow  appear  as  white,  yet  we  have  recently 
seen  them  rendered  very  closely  as  such.  The  mere  employment  of 
orthochromatic  plates  and  a  yelloAV  screen  is  not  all  that  is  necessary 
in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  paintings.  To  secure  the  best 
reproductions  possible  the  plates  should  be  orthoehromatised  specially 
for  the  work  in  hand,  and  coloured  screens  employed  according  to  the 
prevailing  tints  in  the  picture.  This,  we  are  told,  is  the  system 
adopted  in  most  of  the  celebrated  establishments  on  the  Continent, 
and  in  some  in  this  country. 


OuisinE  most  of  the  police  stations  is  now  to  be  seen  a  facsimile  of  a 
letter  and  post  card,  written  in  red  ink,  relating  to  the  late  East-end 
atrocities.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  red  ink  used  for  the  printing 
will  prove  more  permanent  than  some  of  a  similar  colour  which  has 
of  late  been  used  for  advertising  purposes.  Not  a  few  posters,  after 
they  have  been  exposed  on  hoardings  or  at  railway  stations  to  the  full 
light  of  the  sun  for  a  short  time,  have  become  little  better  than  plain 
paper  ;  notably  has  this  been  the  case  with  a  conspicuous  advertise¬ 
ment  in  connexion  with  wines.  Sometimes  the  pigments  employed  in 
“  permanent”  printing  processes  —  collotype  or  Woodbury  type,  for 
example — are  very  fugitive.  In  order  to  secure  the  roseate  or  warm 
tones  of  a  photograph,  pigments  of  an  evanescent  character  are  fre¬ 
quently  introduced.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  the  prints  be 
exposed  to  a  strong  light,  they  will  quickly  be  discharged,  leaving 
only  the  black  or  other  colour  behind,  and  often  with  a  disagreeable 
yellow  tint  in  addition. 

While  public  taste  is  being  horrified  or  agreeably  excited,  as  the  case 
may  be,  by  the  spectacle  of  a  Baldwin  and  his  parachute,  a  French 
inventor  has  been  designing  a  photographic  parachute  arrangement 
of  an  entirely  different  character.  A  week  or  two  ago,  in  the  pages 
of  La  Nature,  an  illustrated  description  was  given  of  a  “  photo  rocket 
invented  by  M.  Amedee  Denisse,  which  at  present  exists  apparently 
only  on  paper,  but  a  description  of  which  may  interest  our  readers. 
The  rocket  consists  of  a  small  cylindrical  camera,  with  twelve  lenses 
placed  at  regular  intervals  round  its  circumference,  partitions  being 
placed  between  each  to  prevent  the  neighbouring  images  from  inter¬ 
fering  with  one  another.  The  double  dark  slide,  cylindrical  also, 
containing  the  sensitive  pellicle,  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  camera. 
A  circular  shutter,  pierced  with  an  aperture  opposite  the  lenses,  works 
by  its  own  weight.  Kept  in  place  by  a  quick  match,  which  is  set  on 
fire  by  the  rocket  at  the  end  of  its  flight,  the  shutter,  in  falling, 
quickly  opens  and  closes  the  lenses.  The  end  of  the  same  match 
works  the  catch  of  the  parachute,  liberates  it,  and  the  rocket  arrange¬ 
ment  is  brought  to  earth  again  by  a  string  which  held  it  captive. 


Some  of  the  earliest  and  most  interesting  fruits  of'  the  application  of 
photography  to  astronomy  were  the  comet  photographs  taken  at  the 
Cape,  the  first  copies  of  which  sent  to  this  country  excited  great 
interest.  Of  late,  stars,  clusters,  and  nebulae,  have  absorbed  the 
greatest  attention  in  this  direction,  for  the  simple  reason,  perhaps,  that 
no  comet  of  any  magnitude  was  within  range  of  the  observer.  A 
recently  observed  comet,  however,  seems  to  give  promise  of  being  a 
little  more  than  telescopic,  in  which  case  no  doubt  gelatino-bromide 
plates  will  be  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  the  visitor.  The  Bar¬ 
nard  comet  will  not  reach  perihelion  till  the  twenty-eighth  of 
January  next — is  already  twice  as  bright  as  when  discovered.  The 
magnitude  at  present  is  only  the  eleventh — entirely  telescopic,  but  as 
»  it  will  be  increasing  in  brightness  for  some  time  to  come,  there  will 
be  a  chance  for  camera  xvork. 

™  - — - -♦ - — - - 
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III. 

The  School  of  Military  Engineering  (Nos.  212  to  218),  Views  in 
North  t Vales. — These  two  frames  of  pictures  are  very  interesting, 
inasmuch  as  they  help  to  make  a  powerful  comparison  between 
silver  and  platinum  printing,  and  although  both  frames  cannot 


strictly  be  said  to  be  perfect  specimens  of'  each  method  of  printing, 
because  the  silver  prints  look  as  if  the  negativt  were  lightly  under 
exposed,  on  the  other  hand,  the  platinotype  print-  -eem  scarcely  so  j 
good  in  colour  as  increased  experience  will  no  doubt  produce;  how- 1 
ever  that  may  be,  they  are  most  certainly  in  great  advance  of  the 
silver  prints.  Respecting  the  views  themselves,  they  are  not  quit- 
up  to  the  usual  excellence  which  we  look  for  from  the  Engineers 
but  with  platinotype  printing  we  hope  for  a  return  to  their  usual 
high  standard.  There  is  one  outcome  from  this  change  of  printing 
which  will  help  much  artistic  progress,  inasmuch  as  owing  to  Un¬ 
practical  working  of  platinum  there  is  a  marked  absence  of  those 
intense  depths  of  dark  tones  which  have  prominently  arisen  in  silver 
printing  -with  the  short  exposures  of  modern  plates.  These  two  fram-  - 
of  different  processes  present  a  most  interesting  example  of  good 
results  arising  from  changing  the  printing  process,  and  the  valuable 
lesson  learnt  from  this  year's  display  points  to  the  diseu  throne  mead 
of  silver  and  gold  in  photography.  The  placing  of  several  picture- 
of  large  size  in  one  frame,  without  being  separated  by  a  distinct) 
portion  of  the  outside  frame,  is  productive  of  unhappy  sensations] 
The  four  pictures  in  No.  213  illustrate  this  remark. 

Vernon  Heath  (Nos.  231,  232,  241,  242).— These  are  very  hug 
direct  pictures  of  views  and  foliage,  and  are  characteristic  of  the  best 
style  of  this  -well-known  exhibitor,  at  the  same  time  they  do  not] 
imply  so  much  thought  in  choice  of  position  as  to  necessitate  mucl 
artistic  study — they  rather  show  what  the  camera  can  do  when  wel 
used  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  of  repose  ;  however,  thi- 
in  itself  is  a  most  valuable  attribute,  and  deserves  recognition  alone 
for  that  quality.  Here  again  we  must  notice  the  mounts,  which  id 
two  frames  are  gold  and  most  effective,  in  the  other  two  the  mount 
are  considerably  lighter  than  the  photographs,  which  look  dark  ii 
consequence,  and  the  effect  on  the  vision  is  exceedingly  trying,  anc 
the  prevalence  of  white  or  very  light  mounts  in  this  years  exhibitioi 
is  antagonistic  to  a  calm  study  of  the  pictures. 

II.  Symonds  (No.  238),  Yacht  Racing  Scenes. — We  have  noW 
become  so  accustomed  to  photographs  of  this  class  that  wonder 
ceases,  and  the  results  resolve  themselves  into  the  capability  of  th< 
operator  to  recognise  either  beautiful  forms  or  startling  position^,  and 
it  is  somewhat  singular  that  there  are  so  few  who  attempt  this  clas 
of  work ;  for  most  certainly,  of  all  instantaneous  photographs,  sadin 
vessels  satisfy  the  question— Are  these  objects  in  actual  motion  ?  1 
is  self-evident  that  the  white  foam  at  the  helm  of  any  vessel  i 
evidence  that  it  is  in  motion,  hence  there  is  a  peculiar  satisfaction  i 
looking  at  such  photographs,  because  they  possess  and  offer  sue)' 
peculiar  evidence  of  reality,  therefore  the  merit  of  all  such  pictun 
resolves  itself  into  the  matter  of  choice  of  position  and  effects  ( 
light  and  shade.  The  photographs  show  this  requirement  exceeding 
well,  as  also  the  usual  good  qualities  wThich  we  now  look  for  fro 
experienced  handstand  the  introduction  of  vessels  taken  from  ti 
shaded  side  is  productive  of  much  artistic  effect.  There  is  oi 
matter  which  must  be  noticed  :  Why  are  many  of  the  sea  lines  not  a 
right  angles  with  the  perpendicular  of  the  picture  P 

William  Bedford  (Nos.  249  to  254).— These  six  pictures  constitutl 
a  series  of  Welsh  views,  and  are  very  good  in  choice  of  subject 
matter,  it  being  very  difficult  to  convey  by  photography  much  of  tli 
peculiar  effect  of  the  original  scenery,  which  impresses  one  as  muc 
from  the  purely  physical  (the  atmosphere  being  so  charming)  as  froij 
the  artistic,  hence  with  this  feeling  we  do  not  quite  coincide  with  th 
tone  of  colour  these  pictures  possess,  and  which  is  intensified  by  tb 
small  light  mount  surrounding  each  picture.  There  is  a  pecu  is 
atmospheric  action  upon  Welsh  scenery  which  causes  distances  t 
appear  very  near,  hence  photography  cannot  always  succeed  in  pn 
during  the  best  pictorial  results  from  that  cause. 

W.  Wain wright  (Nos.  263  and  289).— The  first  frame  contain 
views  (silver  printing),  the  second  platinotype  printing,  and  it  i 
interesting  once  again  to  notice  the  difference  between  these  tv 
processes,  entirely  from  an  artistic  view.  In  the  old  process  t  e  coi 
trasts  of  light  and  dark  are  very  abrupt,  destroying  much  that  ot  e. 
wise  would  be  meritorious  in  the  four  pictures ;  in  the  new  Pr®cej 
an  opposite  result  has  been  attained.  Here  there  are  no  patches  o  ai 
a  better  harmony  pervades  these  four  pictures,  and  the  result  is  muc 
more  satisfactory,  although  the  colour  is  rather  cold.  One  o  j 
disadvantages  arising  from  mixing-  views  in  one  frame  is  s  own 
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I  No.  263,  where  the  eyesight  is  subjected  to  a  slight  reproof  by 
1  having  to  look  at  short  and  long  distances  almost  simultaneously. 
Every  photograph  making  the  smallest  pretension  to  be  a  picture 
should  receive  all  care  in  framing,  otherwise  a  wrong  is  done.  In 
No.  289  the  same  difficulty  occurs  which  we  have  so  frequently 
alluded  to— the  excessive  whiteness  of  the  mount  and  the  quantity 
completely  crush  the  pictures,  and  make  them  appear  small. 

Horace  W.  Gridley  (Nos.  268  to  282),  Ruins  of  Palmyra—  This 
series  of  fifteen  photographs  suggest  some  most  interesting  reflections. 
The  extreme  age  of  these  comparatively  unknown,  nay,  almost 
unheard-of  remains  of  architecture,  completely  startle  us  by  the  size 
and  vastness  of  their  conception.  It  is  with  such  thoughts  pervading 
the  mind  with  wonder  that  these  deeply  interesting  photographs 
should  be  viewed,  and  not  so  much  from  any  artistic  point  of  view  ; 
having  suffered  much  destruction  centuries  ago,  any  pictures  strictly 
pictorial  would  be  almost  impossible  to  secure,  therefore  all  credit 
must  be  given  to  the  admirable  way  in  which  these  photographs  have 
been  produced,  contingent  upon  circumstances  which  very  few  can 
overcome ;  however,  they  come  before  us  (through  the  modern 
capabilities  of  photography)  as  truthful  records  of  a  far-away  time, 
and  to  the  thoughtful  are  remarkably  interesting.  These,  the  latest 
attempts  to  photograph  such  marvellous  ruins,  are  deeply  interesting, 
as  the  extreme  difficulties  attendant  upon  their  production  must 
prevent  many  enthusiasts  from  being  able  to  secure  in  the  future 
similar  results.  We  have  already,  in  a  previous  number,  spoken  at 
some  length  concerning  these  pictures. 

Autotype  Company  (Nos.  266,  267). — These  are  two  enlargements 
from  H.  W.  Gridley’s  negatives  of  Palmyra,  and  are  very  fine,  the 
increased  size  and  the  printing  process  (carbon)  revealing  to  a  remark¬ 
able  degree  many  details  and  effects  not  so  distinctly  apparent  in  the 
original  small  prints. 

W.  Gillard  (No.  295),  Refections . — A  picture  of  a  female  sitting 
by  a  fireside,  and  giving  reason  for  the  title.  This  is  a  composition 
picture,  and  although  every  consideration  should  be  given  to  such 
attempts,  which  are  very  praiseworthy,  there  are  one  or  two  remarks 
which  must  be  made  about  the  treatment.  The  figure  is  the  best 
portion,  but  why  the  accessories  on  both  sides  of  the  figure  should  be 
so  dark,  is  difficult  to  answer.  The  problem  in  photography  is  to 
procure  sufficient  detail,  which  need  not  be  a  wilderness  of  dark 
matter,  as  is  here  the  result ;  there  must  be  much  more  light  on  a 
real  scene  of  this  character,  and  this  picture  would  have  been  wonder¬ 
fully  improved  by  such  treatment.  The  composition  of  the  picture  is 
very  good,  but  the  subjecting  it  to  such  dark  masses  of  gloom  has  not 
been  judicious.  Another  matter  is  the  shape  of  the  picture,  which 
is  not  satisfactory — it  wants  more  height  partly  above  and  partly 
below  the  figure.  Some  attention  to  these  matters  would  have  com¬ 
pletely  altered  the  whole  composition,  and  made  it  of  greater  value 
and  effect.  The  darkness  of  this  photograph  is,  however,  much  in¬ 
creased  by  the  quantity  of  light  mounts  which  pervade  the  exhibition  ; 
however,  attempts  like  this  to  make  photography  an  agent  of  emotion 
or  feeling  require  the  model  to  be  extremely  accomplished  in  acting 
the  part,  and  this  after  all  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  merit  of  the 
photographer ;  hence  the  remarks  respecting  the  accessories  of  the 
picture,  both  in  design  and  treatment,  for  which  credit  can  be  given 
from  a  purely  artistic  point  of  view.  Photography  is  so  real  that 
to  attempt  sentimental  subjects  requires  not  only  good  models  but 
also  a  keen  perception  of  the  moment  when  to  perpetuate  the  same  ; 
and  at  the  very  best  the  model  is  entitled  to  a  good  share  of  praise 
for  the  result. 

G.  West  &  Son  (Nos.  304  to  310),  Yachts. — Again  we.  have  to 
notice  another  collection  of  vessels  in  full  swing,  and  they  are  most 
certainly  very  fascinating  pictures  to  look  at.  There  is  no  drawback 
in  looking  at  photographs  of  this  description,  because,  as  we  have 
previously  remarked,  each  vessel  produces  its  own  evidence.  As 
to  the  fact  of  being  in  motion,  this,  of  course,  arises  from  the 
water  being  lighter  at  the  back  of  the  vessel.  Mostly  all  of  this 
series  have  been  taken  when  the  yachts  are  sailing  under  a  strong 
wind,  and  are  consequently  very  far  out  of  the  perpendicular,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  suggestiveness  of  absolute  actual  motion.  W  ithcut  doubt, 
such  pictures  go  very  far  to  make  photography  “  a  thing  of  beauty  and 
a  joy  for  ever ;  ”  and  we  commend  very  much  the  choice  of  a 
separate  frame  for  each  picture — this  helps  to  raise  the  value  of 


them  exceedingly.  And  now  for  a  storm !  Why  is  it  that  there 
is  such  a  tendency  to  frame  such  pictures  with  the  water-lint  •  1 
the  horizontal  ?  the  largest  pictures  sin  verj  much  i  rtii  m  • 

Captain  Abney  and  G.  S.  Edwards  (N  9.  815  t  .  r 

Switzerland— A  series  of  technically  v<  ry  g  1  phot 
one  being -exceptionally  successful  in  combining  a  cl  se  1  ngr 
foliage  with  a  far-off  distance  oi 
many  technical  difficulties  in  such  scenes  as  these, 
exceedingly  well  overcome;  in  Noe.  310 
suggests  an  atmospheric  sensation  which  adds  materially  \ ,  th-  v 
of  such  views,  which  are  so  dependent  upon  local  col  .  ;j. ,  • 

There  is  one  matter  in  No.  31i;  which  we  must  notice,  an  1  tl  it  is 
the  figure  who  is  standing  outstretched  on 
parently  deep  snow  walls;  it  may  be  al!  right,  but  it  is  not  l 
to  contemplate. 

A.  F.  Lafosse  (Nos.  881, 332). — These  are  printed  in  pi  1 1  (type, 
and  are  photographs  of  dead  game,  exceedingly  well 
arranged  for  pictorial  effect,  tin-  arrangement  •  f  i !•••  lij.t 
the  various  specimens  of  birds  and  hares  being  rerj 
pictures  suggest  the  possibility  of  very  effective  and  pleasing  met 
being  made  from  such  material.  We  would  din 
proportions  of  these  pictures  (the  height  about  twice  that  -f  t!-- 
width),  which  has  been  made  subservient  to  tht  .  the 

result  being  exceedingly  good  and  technically  very  perfect  The 
printing  process  seems  to  have  admirably  condom  d  any  diflu  suit 
the  negatives  which  might  have  arisen  from  local  r. nr. 

T.  M.  Brownrigg  (No.  343),  Derwent  water.  —This  i  a  \  •  rv  •  ft  -  ctive 
and  well-arranged  photograph,  and  is  one  of  the  b.  ~t  by  ihi-  -  \!  bit.  . 
whose  long  practice  now  produces  some  mo-'  excell  nt  v.  rk  Here 
is  shown  good  treatment  of  various  distances,  which  h  Ited  in  a 

very  pleasant  picture,  without  any  of  those  large  dej  sits  f  unsocial 
bits  of  foliage  which  sometimes  vex  the  most  careful  manipuht  ;  .  a 
quiet  repose  which  is  very  pleasant  pervades  the  view,  .  alt 
the  subject-matter  is  quite  simple,  there  ari'os  a  i  ■  i  . 
which  is  very  pleasant. 


THE  PROPER  USE  OF  HYDROQUIXOXE. 

In  selecting  the  above  title  I  do  not  intend  i-  par  1.  that  f  Mr 
G.  TV.  TVebster’s  article  in  your  issue  of  September  21,  th  >ugh  at 
article  will  form  the  text  upon  which  I  have  to  speak;  but  as  I  d ■> 
not  intend  to  argue  as  to  whether  liydroquinone  will  find  it' 
‘‘proper  place’’  as  a  retarder  or  restrainer,' instead  uf  a  dev.',  p  , 
I  will  confine  myself  to  a  consideration  of  the  prop*  r  way  of  using  it. 
In  doing  so,  I  trust  my  old  friend  will  not  take  it  amis-  if  I  ]  -.nt 
out  in  what  respects  I  consider  his  conclusions  erron 
dilated  to  bear  unfairly  against  the  proper  use  of  the  "  new  "  agent. 

In  the  first  place,  in  a  very  few  words  of  description,  Mr  W<  I  sti 
decides  that  “  the  ordinary  *  pyro  ’  developer  was  far  in  advance  of 
the  ‘new,’’’  in  regard  to  sensitiveness— a  statement,  by  t’1.-- 
which  is  not  in  accordance  with  my  own  belief,  and 
another  occasion,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  refute.  But  then  !;•»  pr  •  1- 
to  show  that  while  as  a  developer  it  i<  decidedly  inferior  I 
energy,  it  possesses  none  of  the  advantages  which  have  been,  an  I 
I  believe,  the  only  ones  ever  claimed  for  it,  viz., 
qualities,  and  its  non-liability  to  stain  the  gelatine  film. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  claim  has  ever  been  madethat  hydroqu 
is  a  better  developer  than  pyro,  iu  the  -euse  that  it  i  m  ue  .-n*  rc-tic, 
or  will  bring  out  a  picture  with  a  less  exp  >sune.  On  the  contra 
is  generally  stated  to  be  slower  in  it'  aeti  in 
out  the  image,  though  not  necessarily  requiring  a  longer  exp 
though  it  lias  been  incidentally  stated,  or  claimed,  that  by  virtui  of 
its  regularity  and  cleanliness  of  action,  m 
under-exposed  plate  with  liydroquinone,  time  being  ill 
with  pyro. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Webster’s  remarks  are  «•  c  mp-  t-  ly  f 
variance  with  my  own  experience  with  hydroquiu  me,  and  so  cal  iu- 
lated  to  create  a  wrong  impression  by  not  exposing  the  c  mp. 
truth,  that,  coming  from  so  high  au  authority  on  ph  tographic  m  .t  - 
I  cannot  refrain  from  pointiug  out  where  I  think  Mr.  Webster,  a- 
well  as  others,  entirely  miss  the  real  advantages  of  the  new  dev- 
and  seriouslv  handicap  it  in  all  comparisons  with  pyro,  by  downright 
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misuse.  The  simplest  way  of  explaining  what  I  mean,  will  be  to 
describe  in  detail  a  simple  experiment  or  two  which  so  clearly  demon¬ 
strates  the  difference  between  the  substances  and  their  behaviour,  that 
I  think  little  doubt  can  remain  as  to  what  are  the  real  advantages  of 
hydroquinone  over  pyro. 

With  regard  to  the  keeping  quality  of  the  solution,  Mr.  Webster 

says,  that  if  an  alkali  be  added  to  a  plain  solution  of  hydroquinone _ i.e 

without  any  sodium  sulphite—"  the  mixture  will  be  port  wine  colour 
m  less  than  five  minutes.”  I  may  just  interpolate  the  suggestion  that 
it  would  be  a  very  light-coloured  sample  of  port  wine,  and  perhaps  a 
rather  long  five  minutes,  and  proceed  to  remind  Mr.  Webster  that  it 
has  been  over  and  over  again  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  the  mere 
discolouration,  or  even  colouration,  of  the  developer  that  stains  the 
him— else  ferrous  oxalate  would  have  to  be  relinquished  for  gelatine 
plates— but  the  formation  of  an  insoluble  deposit  in  the]  solution  as 
the  active  agent  becomes  oxidised. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  upon  adding  alkali  to  the  solution  of  hvdro- 
quinone  it  rapidly  acquires  a  reddish-brown  colouration —  more 
rapidly,  m  fact,  than  pyro  under  the  same  circumstances— and  in  a 
s  ort  time,  say  half  an  hour,  not  five  minutes,  will  have  attained  a 
depth  of  tint  that  may  with  fairness  be  described  as  “  port  wine 
colour.  But  there  it  stops,  and  the  hours  may  run  on  to  days,  or  even 
weeks,  and  it  does  not  appreciably  change  if  kept  in  a  corked  bottle. 
\V  ith  pyro  the  behaviour  is  different.  On  the  first  addition  of  the 
alkali  the  change  of  colour  is  more  gradual,  and  the  tint  different, 
but  at  the  end  of  about  twelve  hours  there  will  be  little  left  to 
choose  between  the  two  solutions  as  regards  depth  of  colour,  except 
perhaps,  that  the  pyro  is  a  little  the  lighter.  But  if  the  two  bottles 
be  now  well  shaken,  the  just  idea  will  be  gained  as  to  the  distinction 
between  their  respective  lines  of  behaviour.  While  the  hydroquinone 
solution  undergoes  no  alteration  in  appearance  by  shaking,  remaining 
perfectly  transparent,  clear,  and  bright,  that  of  pyro  becomes  at  once 
opaque  and  muddy,  and  apparently  darker,  and  if  the  bottle  be 
emptied  it  will  be  found  that  whereas  that  which  has  contained  the 
hydroquinone  remains  perfectly  clean  and  only  requires  rinsing  with 
water  to  fit  it  for  use  for  any  other  purpose,  its  companion  will  be 
found  to  have  acquired  a  coating  of  finely-deposited  oxidised  pyro 
wherever  the  solution  has  been  in  contact  with  its  inside  surface. 

.  Th?s  *s  an  experiment  very  easily  tried,  but  to  -whatever  period  of 
time  it  may  be  extended,  the  same  rule  will  be  found  to  hold  good, 
namely,  that  however  dark  it  may  become  in  colour,  the  hydro¬ 
quinone  preserves  its  transparency,  whereas  the  pyro  becomes  darker 
muddier,  and.  dirtier  simultaneously,  and  these  changes  are  only 
hastened,  not  in  any  way  otherwise  altered,  if  the  solutions  are  freely 
exposed  to  the  air.  In  other  words,  the  results  of  the  oxidation  of 
ydroqumone  are  perfectly  soluble,  those  of  pyro  quite  the  reverse. 

I  will  next  describe  two  simple  experiments  made  since  readino-  Mr 
M  ebster’s  paper,  and  the  results  of  which  are  before  me.  °Two 
solutions  were  made  of  pyro  and  hydroquinone  respectively  of  de¬ 
veloping  strength,  namely,  three  grains  of  the  one,  and  one  grain  of 
the  other,  to  each  ounce  of  water,  and  two  ounces  of  each  were 
placed  in  clear  glass  bottles,  and  after  receiving  an  addition  of  six 
minims  of  strong  ammonia  each,  were  corked,  shaken,  and  placed  at 
a  well-lit  window, "where  they  remained  four  days.  Ammonia  was 
intentionally  used,  because  it  appears  to  be  the  alkali  that  by  general 
consent  is  least .  suitable  for  use  with  hydroquinone  ;  the  changes 
that  took  place  in  the  solutions  were  precisely  such  as  I  have  already 
described  in  the  case  of  carbonate. 

At  the  end  of  the  time  named  the  solutions  were  separately 
placed  in  a  porcelain  dish,  and  over  a  brisk  stove  evaporated  to 
about,  one-third  the  original  volume,  allowed  to  cool,  made  up  to  the 
original  bulk,  and  filtered.  Their  behaviour  during  evaporation  was 
very  different.  The  hydroquinone  retained  its  transparency  through¬ 
out,  and  as  the  liquid  decreased  in  volume,  the  black  line  left  °on 
the  sides  of  the  basin  at  the  surface  level  was  entirely  removed  or 
dissolved,  on  allowing  a  little  of  the  hot  solution  to  trickle  down  the 
side  from  a  glass  rod,  or  by  gently  rocking  the  dish.  After  boiling 
and  before  diluting  to  original  bulk,  the  solution  was  still  quite 
transparent  when  held  to  the  light. 

The  pyro  solution,  muddy  and  turbid  to  start  with,  became  more 
so  as  the  temperature  rose,  and  with  ebullition  became  filled  and 
covered  with  a  floating  scum/that  adhered  to  the  sides,  and  generally 


defiled  the  dish,  and  had  afterwards  to  be  rubbed  off  with  the 

nger  and  considerable  friction,  the  deposit  thus  removed  being  added 
to  the  rest  of  the  solution. 

The  two  solutions  were  then  filtered  through  the  finest  and  closest- 
extured  Lnghsh  Mter  paper;  the  hydroquinone  passed  through 
rapidly,  of  a  dark  brown  sherry  colour,  and  beautifully  bright,  leaving 
behind  it  the  faintest  possible  trace  of  a  deposit,  most  probably  duo 
to  lime  salts  precipitated  from  the  water  by  boiling.  The  pyro  passed 
the  filter  slowly  the  pores  being  clogged  by  the  fine  black  deposit  it 
contained,  and  which  eventually  remained  on  the  filter  as  a  copious 
and  unctuous-looking  “  mud,”  the  filtrate  being  then  perfectly  bright 
and  almost  identical  in  tint  and  depth  of  colour  with  the  other.  The 
two  filters  were  then  dried  and  kept  for  comparison. 

The  difference  of  behaviour,  then,  under  a  severe  trial,  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  suggestive  of  what  goes  on  on  a  smaller  scale  in  actual 
development;  but  that  the  change  is  not  yet  complete  in  the  case  of 
pyro  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  after  twenty-four  hours  from  filtration 
the  solution  has  again  entirely  lost  its  brightness,  and  is  filled  with 
floating  scum,  while  the  hydroquinone  is  as  bright  as  ever. 

IN  ext,  to  show  the  effect  of  sodium  sulphite,  two  similar  solutions 
of  pyro  and  hydroquinone  were  made  of  the  strength  respectively  of 
three  grains  and  one  grain  to  the  ounce,  and  to  the  first  were  added 
twelve  grains  and  to  the  other  four  grains  of  sodium  sulphite  to 
each  ounce.  These  were  boiled,  as  in  the  former  experiment,  until 
reduced  to  one-third,  then  again  made  up  to  bulk,  and  filtered  This 
was  done  before  adding  the  alkali,  in  order  to  see  if  the  high  tem¬ 
perature,  combined  with  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  would  produce 
any  oxidation  in  the  presence  of  sulphite.  This  was  not  visibly  the 
case,  as  both  solutions  after  filtration  were  perfectly  bright'  and 
colourless. 

Y\  hen  quite  cold,  three  minims  of  strong  ammonia  to  each  ounce 
were  added,  and  the  solutions  corked  up  as  before.  No  alteration 
took  place  at  once,  except  that  the  surface  of  the  pyro  solution  ac¬ 
quired  a  distinct  colouration  on  dropping  in  the  alkali,  but  this 
disappeared  on  shaking.  Now,  however,  after  the  lapse  of  about 
twenty-four  hours-,  while  the  hydroquinone  is  perfectly  colourless  as 
well  as  bright,  the  pyro  has  become  as  dark  as  strong— very  strong- 
coffee,  which,  indeed,  it  closely  resembles,  both  in  colour  and  tinctorial 
power.  When  greatly  diluted— for  it  is  so  dark  as  to  be  quite  opaque, 
even  in  a  comparatively  thin  layer-it  is  found  to  be  transparent, 
though  with  a  lack  of  the  brightness  conspicuous  in  the  other  solutions. 
When  passed  through  filter  paper  as  before,  it  left  a  deep  brown  stain, 
but  no  deposit. 

Here,  then,  we  see  that  the  effect  of  the  sulphide  on  the  pyro  is  to 
preserve  the  products  of  oxidation  in  the  presence  of  alkali,  in  a 
soluble  condition,  without  arresting  that  oxidation,  and  consequently 
without  preventing  discolouration.  It  also  shows  that  sulphite  of 
soda,  unnecessary  as  a  preservative  in  the  case  of  hydroquinone,  en¬ 
tirely  arrests  its  colouration,  and,  as  I  had  intended  to  prove,  had  I 
not  over-run  my  space,  shows  its  action.  Next  week,  however,  I 
hope  to  treat  the  retarder  side  of  the  question,  and  try  to  show  where 
I  fancy  many  of  the  discrepancies  in  the  opinions  expressed  with 
regard  to  the  value  of  hydroquinone  come  in.  W.  B.  Bolton. 

{To  he  continued .) 


EXHIBITION  AT  COVENTRY. 

Fhom  W  ednesday  to  Saturday  of  last  week  the  members  of  the 
Coventry  and  Midland  Photographic  Society  were  busy  with  an 
exhibition  of  photographs  and  photographic  apparatus,  which  had 
been  ananged  and  got  together  in  the  Old  Grammar  School,  Coventry, 
by  the  energy  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  F.  Dew,  and  a  very  able  coin- 
roittee.  ihe  Coventry  and  Midland  Photographic  Society  is  one  of 
the  oldest  m  the  district,  having  been  formed  in  1883,  but  as  it  has 
been,  until  the  present  season,  little  better  than  existing,  it  may  be 
looked  upon  in  its  present  condition  of  strong  and  energetic  vitality 
as  a  new  society.  The  exhibition  was  opened  on  Wednesday,  the  10th, 
by  the  Mayor ;  Mr.  Coynciller  Andrews,  the  president  of  the  Society, 
prefacing  the  Mayor’s  introductory  speech  by  a  short  but  lucid  resumb 
of  the  history  of  photography  as  well  as  of  the  Society,  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Mayor,  proposed  by  Mr.  C.  Ambrose,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  H.  Sturmey,  concluded  the  formal  proceedings.  The  exhibition 
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j  was  much  admired,  and  attracted  full  attendances  each  day.  It  was 
—as  no  medals  were  offered — mainly  composed  of  pictures  shown  by 
members  of  the  Society,  who  showed  between  them  upwards  of  seven 
hundred  pictures,  the  great  majority  being  silver  prints,  other  methods 
of  plates,  save  for  enlargements,  seemingly  not  being  much  in  favour. 
Much  of  the  work  on  the  walls  was  well  above  the  average,  and, 
indeed,  excellent,  and  showed  the  Society  to  possess  some  really  prac¬ 
tical  workers.  The  centre  of  the  large  hall  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
ularke,  photographic  chemist,  of  Hampton  Plouse,  Coventry,  with  a 
very  large  display  of  chemicals  and  apparatus,  showing  for  Messrs. 
Marlow  their  new  revolving-body  camera,  Avhich  has  been  introduced 
j  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  reversible  back,  and  the  square-body,  as 
■  well  as  other  specialties  of  this  firm.  For  Lancaster  &  Son  a  large 
variety  of  goods  were  also  shown,  as  also  for  Perken,  Son,  &  Pay¬ 
ment,  and  the  “Kodak’  of  the  Eastman  Company.  Amongst  the 
most  notable  frames  on  the  walls  were  a  series  of  very  remarkable 
12  x  10  photographs  and  enlargements  from  them  by  C.  Ambrose,  of 
news  of  the  city  taken  from  an  altitude  of  300  feet,  the  site  of 
operations  being  the  top  stone  of  St.  Michael’s  Church  spire,  on  the 
oompletion  of  its  recent  restoration ;  some  fine  enlargements  and 
prints  by  Fry  &  Co.,  from  negatives  by  Mr.  Montfort,  principally 
of  shipping  views ;  an  enlargement  of  a  cat  by  Mr.  Dew,  and  one  of  a 
log  by  Mr.  Sturmey,  both  very  fine,  and  the  latter,  we  believe, 
he  only  enlargement  in  the  room  on  Eastman  paper.  A  Norman 
irch  at.  Kenilworth  Church,  by  C.  Ambrose,  was  a  first-class  piece 
of  architectural  work,  and  fit  to  show  in  any  company,  and  a 
oeautiful  little  sky  and  cloud  effect  by  H.  Sturmey  also  attracted 
attention.  The  beautiful  churches  with  which  Coventry  abounds  have 
ormed  excellent  practice-ground  for  those  members  "who  make  a 
itudy.of  interior  work,  and  some  really  magnificent  work  in  this 
lirection  was  exhibited  by  H.  F.  Dew,  T.  Owen,  and  C.  Ambrose, 
fo  those  acquainted  with  the  history  of  photography  two  frames 
hown  by  the  Society,  and  lent  by  Mr.  J.  Wingrave,  one  of  the  oldest 
vorkers  in  collodion  in  the  city,  illustrative  of  the  earlier  processes  of 
holography,  were  full  of  interest.  The  professional  interest  was 
epresented  by  some  really  good  portrait  work  by  Messrs.  F.  W.  & 
L  M.  Dew,  of  the  City  Studio,  Coventry,  and  mechanical  processes 
ound  an  able  representative  in  “  Photophane,”  four  frames  and 
llustrations  of  which  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Uiffe  &  Son,  of 
Coventry,  the  specimens  shown  being  many  of  them  very  beautiful 
nd  indistinguishable  from  silver  and  platinotype  prints.  Each 
vening  during  the  exhibition  three  short  entertainments  with  the 
ptical  lantern  were  given  in  an  adjoining1  room  by  Mr.  W.  D. 
Yelford,  of  Birmingham,  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  slides  were 
hown  which  had  been  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  Messrs.  YTork, 
*\  est  &  Son,  and  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen,  besides  many  others  con- 
ributed  by  the  members.  These  entertainments  proved  so  attractive 
nd  popular  that  on  Monday  evening,  after  the  removal  of  the 
xhibition  pictures  and  apparatus,  a  special  two  hours’  entertainment 
vas  held  in  the  large  hall.  This  is  the  first  exhibition  held  in 
Coventry,  and  we  think,  from  the  way  it  was  carried  out  and  the 
ordial  manner  in  which  it  was  supported  by  the  inhabitants,  that, 
nould  the  experiment  be  repeated  at  any  future  date,  an  equal,  if  not 
reater  success,  will  be  assured. 


[‘HOTOGRAPHIC  societies,  and  how  to  make  them 
A  SUCCESS. 

[A  Communication  to  the  North  Surrey  Photographic  Society.] 

Yhen  your  President  and  Secretary  asked  me  if  I  would  come  down 
nd  read  a  paper  at  the  first  general  meeting  of  your  Society,  I  found 
b  rather  difficult  to  select  a  subject  which  would  be  entirely  suitable 
)  the  occasion.  On  thinking  the  matter  over,  however,  I  decided 
•iat  instead  of  taking  up  any  one  subject  it  would  be  better  to  call 
our  attention  to  some  of  the  points  which  would  be  likely  to  add  to 
ie  success  of  your  Society  as  a  body,  and  afterwards  to  lightly  glance 
ver  the  various  things  upon  which  would  depend  the  success  in  his 
hotographic  work  of  each  member.  Because  I  would  have  you  re- 
lember  that  it  is  upon  the  interest,  care,  and  determination  to  succeed 
u  the  part  of  each  individual  member,  that  the  success  of  your  Society 
lainly  depends.  Y  our  President  may  be  ever  so  enthusiastic  and 
ainstaking,  and  your  Honorary  Secretary  ever  so  hardworking  for  the 
enefit  of  the  Society,  but  if  the  members  get  despondent  at  every 
ttle  failure  they  meet  with,  and  have  not  the  pluck  to  keep  trying 
;  ?ain  and  again  until  they  succeed,  be  assured  the  Society  will  not 
at  on. 

On  looking  through  the  list  of  names  of  the  officers  and  committee 
■  your  Society  I  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  hopeful  and  satis- 
ictory  way  in  which  it  has  been  started.  In  your  President,  with 


his  chemical  knowledge,  and  your  Secretary,  with  his  art  training, 
you  have  gentlemen  experienced  in  the  two  most  important  point*  in 
connexion  with  photographic  work,  and  on  von:  <• ■  . 
gentlemen  who  are  ardent  and  entlm-ia-tie  w  ... ..  •  .  . 

resting  art-science.  In  these  you  have  mo-t  -nuu.w  rv 
for  your  future  success. 

Another  point  that  strikes  me  as  hopeful  is,  that  the  professional 
photographers  of  the  town  have  joined  your  ranks.  In  the  photo¬ 
graphic  press  we  often  see  a  great  deal  about  the 
feeling  existing  between  professional  an  I  n.nv-  :• 
an  amateur  I  must  say  that  I  have  n<  . 

From  professional  men  both  in  our  London  S 
I  have  never  met  but  with  the  mo>t  p. 

ness,  and  I  think  if  amateurs  always  kept  in  mind  .-  ft  :. 

photography  that  their  professional  brethrei 

and  go  to  them  in  a  spirit  of  fainn---  and  mar. 

they  would  find  that  the  latter,  as  a  rule,  would  be 

help  them  with  little  hints  as  to  the  causes  of  their  f.  Lion  At  least, 

those  that  know  anything  will;  of  course  tho-.-  wh  >  d  n't  ;-.r  ■  Lii_-.  i 

to  make  up  for  their  want  of  knowledge  with  anmathing  ..... 

are  to  be  more  pitied  than  blamed,  perhaps. 

There  is  one  way  in  which  an  amateur  can  often  pay  back  anv  little 
help  received  from  a  professional,  and  that  is  i hi- :  g  .  <-9  are 

often  found  lying  idle  in  the  plate  boxes  of  amateurs  of 
bits  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  town  like  this,  and  it  might  nc  pav  : 
photographer  to  leave  his  business  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  go 
and  take  them  ;  hut  he  would  be  pleased  to  tone  a  f- 
any  little  thing  of  that  kind,  in  exchange  for  a  loan  of  an  amateur’s 
negative  for  a  few  days,  to  take  a  few  prints  from  for  sale.  It  is 
only  by  mutual  goodwill  and  willingness  t  1  help  one  another 
difficulties  of  this  kind  can  be  overcome. 

With  regard  to  Photographic  Societies  the  first  question  is,  What 
are  their  uses  ?  Well,  they  are  formed  for  the  mutual  help  ol  t 
who  soon  find  out  that  they  cannot  expose  a  dozen  p:  i  btain 

twelve  perfect  negatives.  Never  be  ashamed  of  showing  your  fellow 
members  your  failures  at  your  meetings,  because  far  more  real  ad¬ 
vantage  is  gained  by  the  members  of  Societies  of  this  kind  seeing  and 
trying  to  discover  the  reasons  for  one  another's  fail u : 
other  way.  It  also  prevents  your  younger  members  from  getting  so 
disheartened  at  their  own  occasional  want  of  success,  when  thej 
the  failures  of  others  more  experienced  than  themseh  I  3 

will  find  that  your  most  successful  meetings  are  th —  in  which  a  di'- 
cussion  has  been  raised  over  some  poor,  miserable-loolrii  g  _  ive  r 
print,  because  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  one  member  will  be  a 
thorough  lesson,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  th--  other  meml 
well ;  and  each  of  you  will  learn  how  to  avoid  similar  mist, 
twentieth  of  the  time  it  would  take  him  to  learn  from  his  own  indi¬ 
vidual  experience.  This,  then,  is  the  most  important  work  and  reason 
for  the  existence  of  our  Societies. 

Perhaps  I  may  say  that,  secondly,  they  are  for  the  b  I  sus¬ 

tenance  of  plate  makers  and  photographic  material  dealers,  Third 
they  are  useful  for  the  exhibition  of  the  work  of  those  amat 
plenty  of  time  and  money,  who  work  out  and  try  to  peri 
process  that  the  said  photographic  material  dealers  cai 
And  after,  when  they  have  shown  that  a  pnvi-s  can  be  mad< 
their  professional  brethren  arc  enabled  to  take  it  up  with  it  - 
surmounted.  I  think  that  sometimes  the  pi  fessional  photogra; 
overlook  the  help  they  receive  from  the  amateurs  in  tins  way.  I  do 
not  know  one  process  which  they  as  a  body  have  taken  up  in 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  the  experimental  work  in  e  innexi  d  with 
it  has  not  been  borne  by  the  amateurs. 

So  much  for  the  uses  of  our  Societies  as  groups  of  members.  But, 
as  I  said  just  now,  the  real  success  of  a  S 

determination  and  pluck  in  overcoming  difficulties  shown  by  each 

individual  member.  Inmost  cases  an  amateur’s  photographic  work 

has  to  he  done  at  home,  so  I  will  just  give  a  hint  to  th  - 

are  married  men,  and  to  those  who  are  thinking  of  entering  that  holy 

estate,  but  who  are  at  present  under  the  care  of  their  m< 

sisters.  Try  to  keep  right  with  the  “  powers  that  be 

other  words  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  Home 

Rulers.  .  ,  , 

I  think  the  quickest  and  best  way  of  doing  this  is  to  buy  tnem  a 
little  detective  camera.  The  ft Kodak  that  the  Eastman  Company 
have  lately  brought  out  is  just  the  very  thing.  There  are  no 
slides  or  focussing  to  worry  them  about,  it  is  n 

interfere  with  the  general  effect  of  their  appearance  when  out  of  door^. 
With  one  of  these  cameras  they  would  not,  when  they  m- 
friend  with  a  new  dress  or  bonnet  on.  have  to  study  closely  the 
details  of  how  it  is  made  up.  &C.  They  have  onl;  -  a,  button 

on  the  side  of  their  camera  and  they  have  a  negative,  a  print  from 
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which  they  can  study  at  their  leisure.  Then,  at  their  four-o’clock 
teas,  instead  of  having  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  in  describing  how  Mrs. 
So-and-So  was  dressed,  they  would  only  have  to  pass  round  an 
instantaneous  photograph  of  her. 

But,  joking  aside,  you  will  find  that  soon  after  they  have  a  little 
detective  camera  they  will  begin  to  take  an  interest  in  your  developing 
and  photographic  work  generally,  and  if  you  teach  them  and  make  it 
a  point  that  they  print  from  their  own  negatives,  they  will  be  willing 
to  look  after  a  few  prints  for  you  at  the  same  time,  if  you  happen  to 
be  busy,  and  you  will  not  be  nearly  so  likely  to  find  when  you  get 
home  that  they  have  forgotten  all  about  those  few  prints  you  asked 
them  to  take  in  when  printed  deep  enough. 

*  The  first  question  for  an  amateur  is  the  selection  of  apparatus,  and 
his  choice  will  principally  depend  upon  three  things,  viz.,  the  length 
of  his  purse,  his  capability  of  carrying  parcels  long  distances,  and  the 
class  of  photographic  work  he  proposes  to  go  in  for. 

If  cost  is  of  little  object,  and  he  prefers  large  pictures,  a  roller 
slide  for  paper  negatives,  or,  what  is  even  better,  stripping  films, 
would  be  the  most  suitable,  I  would  not  care  to  have  to  work  any¬ 
thing  larger  than  half-plate  when  away  from  home.  Indeed,  my  own 
opinion  is  that,  for  an  amateur  to  enjoy  a  holiday  trip  with  the 
camera,  there  is  nothing  to  equal  a  small  camera  (say  a  quarter- 
plate),  and  to  have  at  least  two  dozen  plates  or  films  with  one,  with¬ 
out  having  to  go  into  a  dark  room.  If  one  starts  off  in  the  morning 
with  only  half-a-dozen  plates,  you  pass  bit  after  bit  which  you  are 
afraid  to  waste  a  plate  on,  in  hopes  of  something  better  turning  up 
later  on  ;  but  with  plenty  of  films  with  you  you  don’t  have  this  feeling, 
and  so  enjoy  your  trip  very  much  more. 

In  these  days  of  bromide  enlargements  I  consider  that,  as  memen¬ 
toes  of  a  pleasure  trip,  quantity  is  of  much  more  importance  than 
size.  Besides,  making  enlargements  from  the  negatives  taken  during 
the  summer  is  such  an  interesting  occupation  for  the  winter  evenings. 
And  we  are  also  able  to  print  lantern  slides  by  contact  from  these 
small  negatives  during  the  winter  evenings,  and  lantern  slides  I  con¬ 
sider  the  most  interesting,  and,  for  some  reasons,  the  best  branch  of 
photography  an  amateur  can  go  in  for.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any¬ 
thing  to  equal  (in  the  exhibition  of  one’s  photographic  work)  the 
pleasure  one  has  in  telling  of  the  fun  and  the  difficulties  one  has  ex¬ 
perienced  during  a  holiday  trip,  as  the  pictures,  six  feet  to  ten  feet  in 
diameter,  are  projected  from  the  lantern  before  a  group  of  one’s  friends 
during  a  winter  evening  at  home. 

I  remember,  some  time  since,  I  was  showing  a  few  slides  to  our 
Sunday-school  children.  As  one  of  the  slides,  a  view  of  a  cottage 
some  miles  away,  was  thrown  on  the  screen,  a  little  girl  in  the  room 
suddenly  shouted  out  to  a  lady  near  her,  “  Teacher,  that  is  my  Auntie 
Polly’s  house  !  ”  Instantly  every  one  of  the  youngsters  appeared  to 
have  a  personal  interest  in  that  cottage,  and  I  need  hardly  say  that 
that  was  the  slide  of  the  evening. 

I  suppose  it  is  something  of  the  same  feeling  that  makes  the  lantern 
nights  at  home  so  pleasant. 

During  the  last  week  or  so  I  have  been  using  one  of  the  “  Kodak” 
cameras.  Here  are  some  of  the  negatives  I  have  taken  in  it,  which  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  are  very  satisfactory.  With  detective 
cameras  we  are  able  to  obtain  photographs  of  men  and  women  grouped 
and  posed  as  we  see  them  in  every-day  life,  with  an  expression  on 
their  faces  that  can  only  be  obtained  when  it  is  produced  by  the  un¬ 
conscious  inner  working  of  the  mind.  How  different  from  the  ex¬ 
pression  on  the  faces  (which  we  see  in  ordinary  photographs)  of  ap¬ 
parently  stuffed  dummies  !  Again,  a  small  detective  camera  can  be 
taken  out  during  an  ordinary  walk  without  any  of  the  inconveniences 
of  having  to  carry  a  tripod,  &c.,  and  I  believe  there  is  a  great  future 
for  this  class  of  work. 

The  next  point  we  come  to  is  what  to  photograph.  Whatever 
you  do,  if  you  are  an  amateur,  don’t  take  portraits  of  your  friends, 
especially  ladies.  It  is  very  expensive  and  very  unsatisfactory, 
because  you  cannot  compete  with  studio  portraiture.  Of  course  it  is 
very  gratifying  to  a  young  fellow  to  be  allowed  to  take  a  negative  of 
a  beautiful  and  gushing  “  unappropriated  blessing,”  and  after  he  has 
done  a  number  of  prints  and  sent  them  to  the  young  lady  as  a  present, 
it  is  quite  probable  that  with  the  prints  her  friends  receive  a  note 
something  after  this  kind  :  “  The  enclosed  is  very  poor,  but  it  is  the 
only  one  1  have  ;  it  was  done  by  an  amateur  friend.”  If  she  conde¬ 
scends  to  put  one  of  the  prints  in  her  album,  as  her  friends  turn  over 
the  leaves  one  will  hear  something  of  this  kind:  “Oh!  that  is  a 
horrid  thing  !  young  So-and-So  took  it.” 

Perhaps  someone  will  say,  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  success 
of  a  Photographic  Society  ?  A  great  deal,  because  things  of  this 
kind  do  more  to  discourage  a  young  fellow  than  anything,  and  after 
lie  has  had  a  few  experiences  of  the  sort,  one  may  expect  to  find  in 
the  columns  of  the  photographic  press  that  a  camera  and  lens  are  for 


sale  cheap,  and  your  Secretary  receives  a  ffiort  note  that  “Mr.So- 
and-So  regrets  to  find  that  helms  so  little  time  to  span*  fur  photo¬ 
graphy  that  he  thinks  it  would  be  advisable  if  the  been -t  ary  would 
kindly  strike  his  name  off  the  list  of  the  members  of  the  Society. 

In  selecting  subjects  to  photograph  1  think  it  would  be  more 
interesting  if  you  decided  among  yourselves  upon  systematic  lists  of 
subjects  at  the  commencement  of  each  year,  as  the  work  for  the  year 
of  the  Society.  Say,  your  river  from  its  source  to  its  mouth;  tin- 
old  churches  in  the  neighbourhood,  both  exterior  and  interior:  old 
cottages  in  the  villages  around — and  such-like.  By  doing  so,  when¬ 
ever  you  are  out  for  a  walk,  you  will  be  on  the  look-out  for  subject', 
and  you  will  find  that  the  more  closely  you  are  on  the  look-out,  the 
more  your  love  for  the  beauties  of  nature  will  increase,  and  tin-  more 
you  will  enjoy  your  walk. 

As  a  rule  you  will  find  that  your  failures  w  ill  be  due  to  two  caus-^ 
first  to  errors  of  exposure,  and  secondly  to  llatness  of  tone  in  tin- 
photograph  through  the  absence  of  necessary  high  light  s  and  dense 
shadows  in  the  subject.  I  have  often  known  failures  due  to  this 
latter  cause  put  down  to  errors  of  exposure.  Whenever  you  think  of 
taking  anything,  before  setting  up  your  camera,  see  if  there  is  near 
the  centre  of  your  subject  a  bright,  light  object,  that  will  take  up 
nearly  a  quarter  of  your  picture,  also  another  quarter  that  will  give 
deep  shadows;  if  there  is  not,  and  you  see  that  the  picture  will  only 
consist  of  a  series  of  half  tones  without  any  high  lights  or  dense 
shadows,  don’t  waste  a  plate  upon  it,  but  be  assured  that  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  it  would  be  a  failure.  It  is  a  good  plan  when  at  landscape 
work  to  take  two  or  three  country  children  with  you,  to  group  in 
your  viewrs.  But  be  careful  to  see  that  they  do  not  put  on  their  best 
clothes  before  starting;  a  few  rags  would  be  more  picturesque  than 
those. 

As  to  exposure,  1  believe  in  the  use  of  tables,  either  by  taking  bright 
sunlight  or  the  actinometer  as  a  starting-point ;  indeed,  I  do  not  see 
how  an)'  one  can  succeed  without  making  a  careful  systematic  study 
of  exposure  :  it  is  of  little  use  to  trust  to  the  eye  ulone  to  judge  the 
strength  of  the  light,  because  it  so  easily  adapts  itself  to  circum¬ 
stances.  One  can  soon  learn  how  to  develop  a  plate,  and  photography 
would  be  an  easy  science  if  it  were  only  as  certain  to  know  what 
exposure  to  give  ;.  indeed  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  here  the  only 
real  difficulty  that  those  who  buy  their  plates  have  to  contend  with 
now-a-days. 

As  to  development.  Don’t  keep  changing  your  formula.  Decide 
on  one,  and  stick  to  it  until  you  have  thoroughly  mastered  its  capa¬ 
bilities;  and  I  w'ould  say  the  same  as  to  the  brand  of  plates  that  you 
use.  Now  and  then  you  will  come  across  a  batch  of  plates  not  so  good 
as  usual  —with  such  an  uncertain  substance  as  gelatine  it  is  nearly  im¬ 
possible  to  always  get  exactly'  the  same  quality  of  plate,  bo  do  not 
be  too  hard  upon  the  poor  plate  makers.  They  have  innumerable 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  my  only  surprise  is  that  they  can  keep 
up  such  a  high  standard  of  quality  as  they  do. 

Well,  gentlemen,  I  have  only'  had  time  to  just  glance  lightly  over 
the  various  points  that  will  go  to  make  or  mar  the  success  of  a  bociety 
such  as  yours,  both  as  regards  your  success  individually  and  collec¬ 
tively'.  But  there  is  one  point  that  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention 
to,  and  that  is,  how  as  a  bociety  yrou  can  increase  your  own  pleasure 
in  your  w'ork  by  giving  pleasure  to  others. 

Buried  in  the  photographic  boxes  of  amateurs  are  probably  the  finest 
photographs  ever  produced.  Now',  would  not  prints  of  some  of  them  . 
hung  round  the  walls  of  yTour  public  schools,  and  in  albums  in  your 
hospitals  and  workhouses,  increase  the  artistic  taste  and  generate  a 
love  for  the  beauties  of  nature  among  the  young,  and  be  a  source  of 
interest  and  pleasure  to  the  sick  and  aged  ‘t 

I  have  a  friend  who  is  the  superintendent  of  a  ragged  school  in  the 
South  of  London,  to  whom  I  have  lent  some  lantern  slides  sometimes. 
By'-the-by,  I  do  not  know'  how'  I  shall  be  able  to  keep  him  goingnext 
season,  though  he  tells  me  that  there  is  no  entertainment  that  lie  can 
give  the  children  w'hich  interests  them  so  much  as  an  exhibition  of 
slides,  and  that  one  could  hardly  realise  the  interest  that  the  poor 
little  things,  wffio,  perhaps,  only  see  a  green  field  for  a  few'  hours  on 
one  day  during  the  whole  year,  take  in  the  views  of  the  valleys  and 
hills  of  Wales  and  elsewhere.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  success  is  the  kindly  way  in  which  he  explains 
the  view's,  and  how  naturally  he  includes  little  lessons  in  botany , 
geology,  history,  &c.,  as  he  does  so.  He  finds  thirty  to  forty'  slides 
ample  for  one  evening. 

Again,  you  have  the  old  people  in  your  w'orkhouse  :  they  are  most 
of  them  natives  of  the  place  ;  w'hat  pleasure  it  would  be  to  them  to 
see  on  the  screen  view's  of  places  familiar  to  them  in  their  childhood 
it  w'ould  bring  back  to  their  minds  scenes  which  they  will  never  see 
again,  and  old  memories  long  since  buried  by  the  cares  and  troubles 
of  life,  and  they  w'ould  be  children  again,  just  for  one  night. 
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Be  assured  that,  there  is  nothing  which  will  assist  you  in  bearing 
the  disappointments  that  you  are  sure  to  meet  with  at  times  in  vour 
photographic  work  more  than  the  thought  that  your  successes  will 
give  pleasure  to  others  as  well  as  yourself. 

Before  concluding,  I  would  like  to  point  out  what  a  great  deal  of 
good  would  be  done  to  many  young  fellows  in  the  town  if  they  would 
take  to  photography  and  join  your  ranks.  J 

If  they  could  be  induced  to  take  an  interest  in  a  subject  such  as 
photography,  it  would  not  only  keep  them  out  of  mischief,  but  would 
lead  them  to  acquire  a  taste  for  something  better  than  attempting  to 
be  mashers  m  the  bud.  Photography  not  only  teaches  one  not  to 
give  way  to  the  little  disappointments  of  life,  but  it  also  generates  a 
feeling  of  determination  to  overcome  them.  It  induces  a  habit  of 
studying  the  beauties  of  nature  around,  and  in  that  way  increases  the 
pleasure  of  living.  It  also  tends  to  make  one  less  careless,  and  teaches 
one  the  importance  of  carefully  looking  into  the  small  details  to 
ensure  success  in  any  work  one  may  have  to  do. 

I  hate  no  v  only  to  wish  you  and  your  (Society  every  success  in  the 
futuie,  Herbert  S.  Starnes. 

- — - - - 

STEREOSCOPIC  PHOTOG RAPHY. 

[A  Communication  to  tlie  Photographic  Club.] 

In  the  history  of  photographic  appliances  perhaps  the  invention  of 
the  stereoscope  created  a  greater  amount  of  interest  than  any  of  the 
host  of  modern  innovations.  It  was  popular  to  such  a  degree  that  its 
very  beauty  became  its  partial  ruin.  Even  the  g'reatest,  enthusiast 
came  to  be  appalled  by  the  fact  that  at  every  social  gathering  he  was 
invited  to  inspect  a  huge  pile  oi  slides,  many  of  them  consisting  of 
views  devoid  of  interest,  and  the  prints  in  all  stages  of  decay.  Many 
were  wrongly  mounted  and  persons  of  abnormal  vision  could  not 
appreciate  them,  so  that  the  eyes  and  arms  soon  became  weary,  and 
on  the  advent  of  the  carte-cle-visite  the  idol  of  the  time  was  dethroned. 
Not,  however,  altogether,  for  there  are  those  who  have  recognised  in  this 
instrument  more  than  a  passing  toy,  and  have  pursued  this  charming 
branch  of  the  art  during  the  time  which  has  elapsed  before  a  new  race 
of  amateurs  were  called  into  existence  by  the  facilities  of  to-day.  It 
has  been  my  endeavour  on  several  occasions  to  enlist  some  of  them 
into  the  ranks  of  photo-binoculists,  and  it  has  not  a  little  gratified 
me  to  observe  that  what  appears  to  be  no  mere  spasmodic  revival  is 
now  going  on.  Some  of  our  members  have  made  if  a  part  of  their 
practice,  and  we  find  during  the  past  year  or  two  that  special  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  this  class  of  work  have  been  held,  and  one  is  now  pending 
under  the  control  of  the  editor  of  the  Amateur  Photographer .  I 
trust  that  those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  contributing  to  this  will 
send  in  their  specimens.  The  subjects  now  attainable  are  so  far 
superior  to  the  former  “  Abbey  and  still  life  ”  description,  that  it 
would  be  well  to  devote  exposures  to  the  wondrous  effects  in  sea¬ 
scapes  and  street  scenes,  the  rippling  waves  and  dashing  foam,  the 
gliding  yacht  and  steamer  with  its  curling  smoke,  birds  on  the  wing 
or  gracefully  skimming  the  waters;  what  lovely  effects  could  be  made 
out  of  these !  They  are  beautiful  as  ordinary  prints,  but  how  im¬ 
mensely  more  so  when  one  is  conscious  of  the  same  relief  which  is 
conferred  upon  us  by  our  binoculate  vision. 

_  Beyond  showing  my  camera,  I  do  not  propose  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion  to  dwell  much  upon  the  optics  or  mechanics  of  the  production  of 
a  stereographic  slide.  This  has  been  done  so  admirably  by  the  Editor 
of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  and  in"  a  series  of 
articles  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Chadwick,  which  have  just  appeared,  and  which 
I  should  like  much  to  see  published  in  the  form  of  a  manual,  that  I 
can  refer  all  who  wish  to  study  the  requirements  to  these,  or  to 
my  first  remarks  on  this  subject  published  about  two  years  ago.  I 
have  single  specimens  here  of  plates  and  prints  both  on  paper  and 
glass.  The  first  is  a  transparency  by  Breeze,  showing  how  a  mask 
should  be  fitted,  placing  the  picture  so  that  it  appears  behind  the 
mount;  another,  a  Daguerreotype,  with  the  subject  midway.  In  the 
first  instance  there  is  no  part  of  the  foreground  more  visible  on  the 
left,  side  than  the  right ;  in  the  second,  from  the  character  of  the 
subject  and  mount,  the  nearest  figure  is  projected  in  advance.  It  is 
an  important  point  that  they  should  be  treated  in  a  way  to  avoid  this 
anomaly  by  keeping  the  right  side  picture  more  to  the  right  hand 
than  its  companion.  There  is  in  doing  this  a  danger  of  separating 
them  too  much  if  trimmed  fully  up  to  2|  inches  in  width.  Here  is  a 
negative  7^x4|  and  on  a  plate  8^x6^.  You  will  notice  that  in 
each  case  the  lenses  were  about  in  the  centre  of  each  half.  It  has 
been  contended  that  the  objectives  should  not  be  so  far  apart,  and  I 
will  admit  that  it  is  better  to  approximate  them  to  about  2j?  inches  for 
portraiture,  otherwise  the  relief  is  excessive,  but  in  the  case  of  distant 
views  it  is  an  advantage  to  increase  the  appearance  of  solidity. 
Whatever  may  be  the  size  chosen  for  the  negative — the  margin  lies 
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between  half  plate  or  any  of  the  shapes  up  t  >  whole  plate- 
general  conditions  let  the  images  embrace  the  atne  extent  t  -  i 
if  this  be  not  done,  let  us  say/a  passing  vessel  will  probably  I,,  fmu  1 
about  half  through  one  edge  of  tli.- plat-.  \V|, .  t...  .. 

or  compound  is  of  little  mom.  tit,,  v  1 1  f..r  :,r, .  j  . 

are  free  from  flare  and  properly  pair*  d.  J 

slight  difference  in  focus  isone  which  I  cann  >t  f  r<  m  m 

and  should  never  accept  such  a  continual  >. <urc-  of  irritation  Tin- 

idea  of  making  use  of  a  camera  fitted  with  on<  1-n  on  a  shifting 

front  should  be  abandoned,  as  one  j,  not 

proacbing  subject.,  of  a  natur-  w.,rth\  1 

as  still  life  and  forest  scene,  are  liabl.-  to 

movement  s.-rioudv  alT.-ctin^r  tl,.-  r. -ul  I  ■ 
ordinary  or  preferably  tran.-ferabk-  film-,  by 

tage  .would  be  gained  in  the  simplicity  of  traasi  m  :i  i  aft.-r 
printing,  either  on  p.  _!a-~. 

The  delicacy  of  a  glass  slide  over  a  paper  print  is  much 
favour,  as  it  does  not  become  soiled  by  freq 

may  be  broken  or  chipped,  which  is  worse.  1  im  theref  •  k  !  t 

state  that  if  we  prepare  slides  at  all  they  should  not  he  left  ab  it  f  >i 

every  one  to  handle,  but  set  for  examination  in  a  good  pedi  tal 

cabinet  form  stereoscope,  holding  fifty  or  more,  similar  t  >  the  ■  n 

the  table,  kindly  lent  by  Messrs.  Negretti  &  Zambra, 

introduced  from  time  to  time.  The  more  portable  form 

for  casual  examination  of  new  subjects,  and  if  • 

a  place  in  the  larger  one.  You  will  ol.-  rve  from  the  central  k 

that  I  do  not  devote  myself  exclusively  to  this  < 

is  by  no  means  desirable,  as  one  finds  himself  in  possession  of  . 

number  of  examples  as  to  be  embarrassing,  and  they  are  of  too  small 

a  size  for  album  inspection.  The  transparence  -  m  ty  be  d  me 

of  tlie  plates  obtainable  in  the  market  of  the  sann  de 

prepared  for  lantern  slides,  but  the  develo] 

about  double  as  far,  otherwise  thej  will  appear  flat  and  t 

I  have  been  astounded  at  the  want  of  exact  it  ud*-  in  the 
stereo  glasses.  The  size  should  be  6.1  x  ■'!]  inch. andl  may b<  da 
sarcastic  when  I  inform  the  makers  that  these  dimensi  -  in  I 
faithfully  found  even  on  a  penny  rule.  I  have  one  here  c 
me  by  a  slide  painter,  which  addition  sometime  -  lends 
collection,  although  it  requires  g-reat  care  on  the  part  of  the  <  >1  r.  t 
Spots  have  made  themselves  visible  from  the  absence  fs  n 
varnish.  I  have  also  a  plate  showing  the  means  of  pr 
so  that  they  should  be  quite  level  if  introduced  in  a  land-  .q-  by 
bringing  some  stick  or  stone  into  the  openings  in  t 
of  the  mask.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  double  shuttei 
are  now  available.  My  own,  though  perfectly  practi  ible,  I 
not  shown  you  here ;  it  is  constructed  after  a  pattern  given  in  Tin 
British  Journal  of  Photography  by  Mr.  Phillips,  verpooL 
In  conclusion,  although  I  think  it  improbable,  and  in  some  re-pv- 
undesirable,  that  there  should  be  a  return  to  the  former  ardent 
tractiou  of  the  general  public,  1  feel  assured  you  will  accept  the- 
desultory  observations  with  forbearance  on  account  ■  f  the  true  va  •• 
of  the  stereoscope,  both  as  a  pastime  and  scientific  aid  in  mm 
fields  of  investigation.  John  Nfsbit 


A  NOTE  ON  HYDROQUINONE  DEVELOPMENT  WITH 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

[A  Commmiiction  to  the  Nevrcastle-on-Tyue  an.l  Northern  Count. * c'  Pla  t  .-raj- 

Association.) 

For  some  time  past  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  hydi  - 
quinone  as  a  developing  agent,  and  a  large  number  of  fon 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  photographic  journal-. 

in  order  to  thoroughly  test  the  merits  of  this  reagent  I  requested 
Mr.  Green  (operator  for  our  firm)  to  make  a  collection  of  th**se  pu1  - 
fished  formula?,  to  test  them  on  various  makers'  plates,  and  carefully 
note  the  results.  This  series  of  experiments  has  taken  up  the  spai 
time  at  his  command  for  several  weeks,  and  the  results  have  provi  1 
extremely  interesting  and  useful.  Mr.  Green  has  not  been  a  He  t  > 
carry  out  these  investigations  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  .-fate  d>  - 
finitely  the  merits  and  demerits  as  between  pyro  and  liydr  quin,  x 
The  latter,  however,  proved  in  one  direction  to  have  a  very  mark.  1 
advantage  over  pyro,  and  as  this  is  somewhat  important,  and  i.  - 
special  interest  just  now  when  taken  in  connexion  with  an  article 
which  recently  appeared  in  The  Briiish  Journal  of  Photography. 
On  the  Keeping  Qualities  of  Drg  Plate*.  I  took  the  ppor- 

tunity  of  bringing  the  matter  before  you. 

In  the  article  alluded  to,  the  writer  calls  attention  to  tlie  trouble 
experienced  by  iridescent  stain  and  fog.  It  i-  known  to  most  of  us 
that  this  surface  fog  is  easily  removed  by  the  application  of  methylated 
spirit,  but  none  of  us  care  to  liny.1  the  trouble  if  wo  can  avoid  it._  Y  q 
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found  that  plates  which  gave  the  surface  fog  with  pyro  and  ammonia 
development  showed  not  the  slightest  trace  of  it  when  developed 
with  hydroquinone.  I  here  exhibit  a  half-plate  negative  which  was 
hrst  exposed,  then  cut  into  two,  one  half  being  developed  with  nvro 
This  portion  shows  the  iridescent  stain.  The  other  portion  was  de¬ 
veloped  with  hydroquinone  and  is,  as  you  see,  quite  free  from  it 
Hydroquinone  appears  also  to  have  an  equally  marked  advantage 
over  pyro  when  used  on  plates  which  give  a  nasty  copper-coloured 
fog  m  the  film,  as  you  will  see  from  the  negatives  before  you. 

In  the  various  formulae  for  development  with  hydroquinone  which 
have  appeared  in  the  photographic  journals,  there  has  existed  one 
serious  objection  to  its  adoption  by  the  busy  photographer,  viz.,  the 
extreme  tardiness  of  development.  With  the  appended  formula  the 
average  time  of  development  for  a  properly  exposed  plate  is  from  two 

1  +  \°  rh£6e  .mm.utes-  In  a  correctly  exposed  “  Mawson  ” 

plate  the  high  lights  begin  to  appear  in  about  thirty-five  to  forty 
seconds,  and  then  the  first  appearance  of  the  image  is  rather  deceptive 
showing,  as  it  lies  m  the  tray,  every  indication  of  a  harsh,  under¬ 
exposed  negative;  but  this  gradually  disappears  and  development 
proceeds  more  rapidly  towards  completion.  P 

It  is  a  more  agreeable  developer  to  work  with  than  pyro  and 
ammonia,  can  be  modified  to  give  any  degree  of  density,  or  to  bring- 
out  detail  m  cases  of  under  exposure  and  instantaneous  work,  and 
possesses  some  advantages  over  the  latter,  such  as  freedom  from 
surface  fog,  green  fog  in  its  various  forms,  and,  not  the  least  impor- 
tant  m  the  substitution  of  caustic  potash  for  ammonia,  we  have  an 
alkali  ot  a  much  less  variable  nature  to  deal  with 
Meta-bisulphite  of  potash,  the  best  known  preservative  of  pyrogallic 
acid,  promises  to  be  equally  efficacious  in  preserving  hydroquinone 
A  sample  we  have  had  in  solution  for  six  weeks  shows  no  sign  of 
deterioration.  '  ° 

1. 

Hydroquinone  .  4  • 

Meta-bisulphite  of  potash .  4  8 

Bromide  of  potash . ! . . . . 1 

Distilled  water  . 1  ounce. 

2. 

Potassium  hydrate  (stick) .  10  grains. 

Distilled  water .  i  % 
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Equal  parts  of  1  and  2. 


J.  B.  Payne. 


BEST  METHODS  OF  MAKING  INSTANTANEOUS  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHS  DURING  BOTH  DAY  AND  NIGHT  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  BY  EXPERIMENTS  AND  PROJECTIONS. 

[A  Communication  to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.] 

Instantaneous  photography  by  the  discovery  and  introduction  of 
dry  plates  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  science  in  every  department, 
it  is  now  necessary  that  investigators  in  most  branches  of  science 
should  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  art.  It  records  his  discoveries 
by  a  process  of  nature  s  engraving  that  is  absolute  truth.  Any  ad¬ 
vancement  m  this  art  by  discovery  or  application  interests  all  investi¬ 
gators.  In  a  condensed  form  I  will  state  some  of  the  most  important 
tacks  m  relation  to  this  subject,  and  exhibit  specimens  of  actual  results. 

llie  best  lens  for  taking  instantaneous  photographs  of  landscapes 
and  moving  objects  at  a  distance  of  100  feet  and  over  is  a  single 
achromatic  lens,  with  the  largest  diaphragm  that  will  give  good 
definition,  a  single  achromatic  obstructing  less  light  than  a  double 
achromatic  lens  with  the  same-sized  diaphragm  and  equal  focus.  As 
*8.in8'le  achrc>matic  cannot  be  used  for  near  objects,  on  account  of 

istortion  of  the  image,  a  double  achromatic  lens  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  with  the  largest  diaphragm  that  gives  good  definition.  Magnesium 
in  powder,  with  any  substance  that  will  cause  rapid  combustion,  is  the 
best  substance  known  for  producing  a  light  for  instantaneous  photo- 
graphy  in  dark  rooms  or  at  night.  Chlorate  of  potash,  gun  cotton, 
sulphide  of  antimony  picric  acid,  and  other  substances,  can  be  used 
with  the  magnesium,  but  I  prefer  magnesium  with  one-third  its  weight 
o  our  of  sulphur.  This  has  given  me  perfect  satisfaction,  is  a  safe 
compound  to  use,  and  can  be  ignited  by  any  burning  substance  or  the 
electric  spark.  With  the  camera  six  feet  from  the  object,  and  the 
flash  light  two  feet  back  and  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  camera,  30 
grains  of  magnesium  and  10  grains  of  sulphur,  with  a  reflector  behind 
the  Hash,  will  give  a  good  photograph  on  an  ordinary  plate  of  No.  25 
sensitometer,  or  on  an  orthochromatic  plate  No.  27.  At  12  feet 
distant,  120  grains  of  magnesium  and  40  grains  of  sulphur  are  required. 
Good  photographs  can  be  taken  on  a  25  sensitometer  plate  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  -4  feet  by  flashing  480  grains  of  magnesium  and  100  grains 

8ufficientUr'  °D  &  36  sensit0meter  Plate>  one  ^alf  of  this  quantity  is 


At  a  distance  of  six  feet,  this  flash  light  I  find  is  equal  in  its  aetinic 
effects  on  the  plate  to  the  ordinary  ribbon  magnesium  lamp  runnim* 
30  seconds,  with  a  ribbon  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  width  and  burninc 
12  inches  of  ribbon. 

At  12  feet  distance  of  camera  the  flash  light  is  equal  to  the 
of?°bbonWlth  ma?nesium  lamP  of  two  minutes  and  burning  four  feet 

•  greater  distances  than  12  feet  my  experiments  of  comparison  are 
maeUmte.  If  a  white  screen  is  placed  on  one  side  of  the  obiect 
opposite  the  side  on  which  the  flash  is  made,  and  a  white  screen  or 
mirror  behind  the  flash,  it  improves  the  illumination  and  makes  the 
shadows  less  dense.  The  same  result  can  be  obtained  by  having  on 
the  other  side  of  the  camera  16  grains  of  magnesium  and  5  grains  of 
sulphur,  and  igniting  them  both  at  the  same  time  by  a  spark  from  a 
small  Luhmkorff  coil.  An  intervening  screen  of  translucent  cloth  or 
paper  or  ground-glass  between  the  flash  and  object  will  also  give  fine 
results;  but  more  magnesium  is  required  to  be  burned,  as  some  of  the 
light  is  obstructed.  Exposures  by  day,  when  the  time  is  less  than 
one-tenth  of  a  second,  should  be  made  from  11  a.m.  to  2  p.ra.  in  clear 
sunshine.  The  sensitive  plate  used  for  instantaneous  work  should  not 
be  less  than  25  sensitometer,  and  fewer  failures  will  be  made  with  Nos. 
30  or  35.  One  of  the  photographs  that  I  will  show  you  is  a  street 
view,  and  United  States  Custom  House  in  Charleston,  that  I  took 
after  the  earthquake  at  12  morning  on  September  16,  1886,  on  a  25 
sensitometer  plate,  with  a  single  achromatic  lens  and  of  one-fifteenth 
diaphragm,  clear  sunshine ;  estimated  time,  one-twentieth  of  a  second 
using  a  metal  drop  shutter.  Another  photograph  is  a  street  scene  in 
Washington,  corner  Four-and-a-half-street  and  Pennsylvania-avenue 
taken  at  1  p.m.,  July  10,  1887,  on  a  35  sensitometer  plate  with  a 
double  achromatic  lens;  one-twelfth  diaphragm,  clear  sunshine; 
time,  one  two  -  hundredth  of  a  second,  using  a  Broach  shutter! 
The  moving  objects  in  this  photograph  appear  as  if  at  rest  in  the 
attitudes  seen.  Another  photograph  is  one  that  I  took  of  a  snow 
scene  in  Washington,  corner  of  Seventh-street  and  Pennsylvania- 
avenue,  at  11  a.m.,  April  1,  1887,  on  a  25  sensitometer  plate  with 
single  achromatic  lens  and  f  one-fifteenth  diaphragm  ;  thin  clouds 
and  snowing  slightly ;  estimated  time,  one-fortieth  of  a  second,  using  a 
drop  shutter  with'  rubber  band  accelerator. 

The  shorter  time  in  which  a  photograph  of  moving  objects  is 
taken,  when  a  gsod  impression  can  be  obtained  on  a  pla°te,  the  more 
perfect  the  photograph.  Prof.  Muybridge  has  taken  photographs  of 
moving  objects  in  the  one  five-thousandth  part  of  a  second. 

Distance  and  velocity  of  moving  objects  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  successful  instantaneous  photography.  With  a  lens  of  five-inch 
focus,  and  object  1000  feet  distant,  moving  at  ten  miles  per  hour,  the 
image  on  the  sensitive  plate  will  change  seventy-three  one-hundredths 
of  an  inch  in  one  second.  A  railroad  train  moving  at  the  rate  of  40 
miles  per  hour,  at  the  distance  of  400  feet,  or  a  man  walking  two  and 
one-half  miles  per  hour,  will  change  the  image  on  the  plate  the  same 
amount  in  the  same  time.  The  change  of  over  one-half  an  inch  will 
make  a  mixed  blur  of  objects ;  but  if  the  time  is  reduced  to  the  one 
two-hundredth  of  a  second,  the  image  will  then  only  change  the  *0036 
of  an  inch,,  and  this  change  of  less  than  the  four-thousandth  of  an 
inch  will  give  a  distinct  image.  The  actual  motion  of  a  railroad  train 
at  40  miles  per  hour,  is  58  feet  and  8  inches  per  second.  A  street  car  at 
two  miles  per  hour  is  14  feet  and  8  inches,  and  a  man  walking  at  the 
rate  of  two  and  a-half  miles  per  hour  is  3  feet  and  8  inches  per  second. 

The  method  of  calculating  the  change  of  image  on  the  plate  is  the 
same  as  the  lever,  the  long  arm  being  the  distance  from  the  moving 
object  to  the  lens,  and  the  short  arm  the  focus  of  the  lens.  The 
photograph  of  a  lightning  flash  can  be  taken  at  night  by  adjusting  the 
camera  for  distant  objects  by  daylight,  and  then  at  night  pointing  the 
camera  with  the  cap  off  toward  the  thunder  cloud  and  await  the  flash. 

A  single  achromatic  lens  is  the  best  to  use.  A  good  photograph  of  a 
lightning  flash  that  I  will  show  you  was  taken  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Marvin, 
of  the  United  States  Signal  Office,  June  19,  1887,  at  3  a.m.  Taken  on 
a  Carbutt  plate,.  No.  24  sensitometer,  with  double  achromatic  lens  10- 
inch  focus,  -J-q  diaphragm.  The  camera  was  left  open  four  minutes, 
during  which  time  several  successive  perpendicular  and  horizontal 
flashes  were  photographed  on  the  plate. 

The  exposure  was  made  in  Washington,  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  S.- 
streets,  N.W.  The  building  photographed  on  the  plate  by  the  light¬ 
ning  flash  is  Howard  University.  Good  photographs  can  be  taken  of 
the  sparks  from  an  induction  machine  by  having  quart  jars  in  connexion 
with  the  prime  conductors,  and  using  a  short-focus  lens. 

The  exhibition  of  photographs  of  single  sparks,  and  of  several  in 
rapid  succession,  were  taken  by  myself  with  a  five-inch  focus  lens  and 
|  diaphragm  on  a  35  sensitometer  plate. 

One  photograph  sent  me  from  the  United  States  Training  School  at 
Willet’s  Point,  New  York  Harbour,  is  that  of  a  mule  with  his  head 
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blown  off  with  a  dynamite  cartridge,  and  photograph  taken  before 
falling  to  the  earth.  Taken  with  a  16-inch  focus  lens,  diaphragm, 
on  an  Eastman  plate,  sensitometer  22,  2  p.m.,  sunshine  and  light 
clouds.  Another  photograph,  taken  by  Prof.  T.  W.  Smillie,  of  the 
National  Museum,  Washington,  is  a  mackerel  schooner  under  full  sail 
taken  from  the  deck  of  a  steamer  going  in  the  opposite  direction! 
Lens  16|-inch  focus,  diaphragm  exposure  one  one-hundredth  of 
a  second,  plates  ensitometer  25,  sunshine,  12  morning.  A  photograph 
of  base-hall  playing,  showing  balls  in  the  air,  was  taken  by  Mr.C.  C. 
Jones,  assistant  photographer  United  States  Surveys,  with  a  detective 
camera  of  six-inch  focus,  diaphragm  at  4.30  p.m.,  July  15,  time, 
one-fiftieth  of  a  second,  plate  sensitometer  26. 

The  sensitive  plates  used  in  instantaneous  photography,  particularly 
the  special  orthochromatic,  must  be  changed  and  developed  in  the 
least  possible  amount  of  actinic  light,  or  the  negative  will  not  be  clear 
and  distinct. 

The  record  I  have  given  of  the  practical  experience  in  instantaneous 
photography  may  be  of  service  to  many  in  their  scientific  investi¬ 
gations.  E.  P.  Howland. 

- ♦ - - — 

NOTES  FROM  ABROAD. 

Continental  Travelling  Expenses.* 

In  addition  to  the  information  given  in  my  last  about  various  chann  el 
passages,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  forethought  in  selecting  the  time  of 
crossing  may  conduce  to  comfort.  The  equinoctial  gales  are  expected  to 
close  about  the  present  time ;  they  should  end  before  the  close  of  the 
second  week  in  October,  and  should  have  been  over  before  this,  but  times 
and  seasons  are  now  out  of  joint.  A  good  way  of  cheating  the  sea  of 
its  prey  and  the  fishes  of  their  food,  is  to  go  to  Folkestone  or  Dover,  and 
if  the  sea  be  rough,  stop  a  day  or  two  until  it  gets  smooth,  then  slip 
across  in  a  little  more  than  an  hour ;  but  this  presupposes  plenty  of  time 
at  disposal.  As  comfortable  a  method  of  crossing  as  any,  at  a  fine  time 
of  year,  when  there  are  no  fogs  or  great  tempests  about,  is  to  cross  by 
one  of  the  long  night  passages,  getting  to  bed  on  board  the  boat  at  mid¬ 
night,  and  reaching  France  at  seven  or  eight  o’clock  the  next  morning. 

In  my  last,  the  fares  by  railway  between  Paris  and  several  of  the 
French  ports  nearest  to  England  were  given  ;  a  few  are  now  appended, 
showing  the  expense,  at  ordinary  fares,  of  reaching  from  Paris  those 
places  which  the  English  are  most  likely  to  wish  to  visit.  The  winter 
watering-places  of  the  south  of  France  may  be  represented  by  Nice,  to 
which  the  others  are  close  at  hand  by  rail ;  the  following  are  the  fares  to 
Nice  via  Marseilles  : — Paris  to  Marseilles,  863  kils.,  first  class,  106f.  30c.  ; 
second  class,  79f.  75c.  ;  third  class,  58f.  45c.  Paris  to  Nice,  1087  kils., 
first  class,  133f.  90c.  ;  second  class,  lOOf.  40c.  ;  third  class,  73f.  60c. 
Marseilles  is  within  moderate  distance  of  the  borders  of  Spain,  and  the 
end  of  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  Should 
the  desire  be  to  visit  Biarritz,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  near  Spain,  the 
route  is  via  Bordeaux  ;  fares  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux,  585  kils.,  first  class, 
72f.  5c.  ;  second  class,  54f.  5c. ;  third  class,  39f.  65c.  Paris  to  Biarritz, 
793  kils.,  first  class,  97f.  65c. ;  second  class,  73f.  20c. ;  third  class,  53f. 
70c.  Another  journey,  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  the  English,  is  from 
Paris  to  Geneva,  in  the  south  of  Switzerland,  via  Macon.  Paris  to 
Macon,  441  kils.,  first  class,  54f.  30c. ;  second  class,  40f.  75c. ;  third  class, 
29f.  85c.  Macon  to  Geneva,  185  ldls.,  first  class,  22f.  75c.  ;  second  class, 
17f.  10c. ;  third  class,  12f.  50c.  When  it  is  not  desired  to  visit  Paris,  the 
cheapest  route  by  ordinary  fares  to  Geneva  is  via  London,  Harwich, 
Antwerp,  Sterpenich,  then  through  Germany  and  Switzerland  via  Bale. 
From  Paris  to  Bale,  in  the  north  of  Switzerland,  there  are  two  routes,  one 
via  Nancy,  and  the  other  via  Belfort  and  Delle,  more  direct ;  fares  by 
the  latter  route,  465  kils.,  first  class,  57f.  20c. ;  second  class,  42f.  90c.  ; 
third  class,  33f.  90c.  In  this  case,  again,  unless  there  is  an  intention  to 
visit  Paris,  it  is  best  to  go  by  the  Belgian  route,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 
Cherbourg,  Brittany,  St.  Malo,  and  the  north-east  of  France,  are  easily 
reached  by  boat  direct  from  England  ;  by  rail  from  Paris  the  journeys  are 
long  ones.  Dinan  and  Dinard,  one  of  which  was  described  recently  by 
Mr.  Pringle,  and  by  the  printers  rendered  “  Dinant,”  in  mistake  for  the 
Belgian  place  of  the  latter  name,  are  near  St.  Malo,  where  an  English 
tourist  was  murdered  a  few  weeks  ago,  somewhat  justifying  Barham’s  lines  : 

“  The  people  who  live  at  St.  Maloes  and  thereabout, 

Are  a  class  that  society  doesn’t  much  care  about.” 

Nancy,  in  eastern  France,  is  an  interesting  place,  and  is  the  starting- 
point  for  a  tour  in  the  Vosges  mountains;  it  is  353  kils.  from  Paris,  and 
the  ordinary  fares  between  the  two  cities  are — first  class,  43f.  50c. ;  second 
dass,  32f.  60c. ;  third  class,  23f.  90c.  The  least  expensive  route  from 
London  to  Nancy  is  via  Belgium.  From  Nancy,  first,  second,  and  third- 
fiass  tourist  tickets,  at  reduced  fares,  are  issued  to  the  Vosges  district 
dose  at  hand.  This  mountainous  region  might  be  of  considerable  attrac¬ 
tion  to  English  photographic  tourists  were  it  not  upon  the  frontier  of 
Lorraine,  where  the  relations  between  the  French  and  Germans  are  in  a 
'  seated  state,  and  camera  men  likely  to  be  suspected  of  having  an  eye  to 
he  fortifications.  The  Vosges  are  practically  a  continuation  of  the  Jura 
nountains  of  Switzerland,  but  in  the  course  of  ages  have  been  much 
*  Continued  from  page  604. 
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rounded  in  their  outline  by  rain  and  denudation ;  they  are  the  netnst 
French  mountains  to  England.  Away  from  the  sea  coast  and  the  land 
frontiers,  there  is  much  sameness  in  French  scenerv,  consisting  of  long 
stretches  of  undulating  land,  richly  cultivated  by  peasant  proprietors  and 
well  wooded,  but  outside  the  towns  the  scenery  in  its  broader  aspects  is 
not  generally  exceptionally  attractive  to  the  tourist  photographer.  There 
is  some  beautiful  scenery  on  the  Loire  between  S'..  Naz ...  .  i  1 

and  small  river  steamboats  ply  the  whole  toorifft  a 

hundred  miles  or  so  through  one  of  the  pnfl  ]  r&nce,  rich 

in  vineyards.  There  is  a  French  steamship  passenger  service  be-. 
Newhaven,  near  Brighton,  and  St.  Nazaire,  at  tbemool  Loire; 

the  voyage  is  off  a  rock-bound  coast,  and  ends  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  so  a  fine  time  of  year  might  best  be  selected  for  makii.. 
excursion  by  water.  Above  Tours,  in  the  Orleans  district,  the  Loire  flows 
through  flat,  open  country  ;  it  is  there  very  broad  and  shallow,  half 
boulder  stones  and  half  water  in  the  summer  month-:.  Tours  is  a  nice 
place  in  winter,  from  the  amount  of  sunshine  and  comparative  a’ 
of  wind,  but  I  found  the  sunshine  there  at  Christmas,  although  br. 
give  little  warmth. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ART,  WITH  ITS  INCIDENTS  AND  BELONGINGS.* 


Washington  Allston  says,  “  Stuart  was  in  the  widest  sense  a  philo¬ 
sopher  in  his  art.  He  animated  his  canvas,  not  with  the  appearances 
of  mere  general  life,  but  with  that  peculiar  distin  t  which 

separates  the  individual  from  his  kind.  He  seemed  to  dive  into  men's 
thoughts,  for  these  were  made  to  rise  and  speak  on  the  surface.'' 

“  Henry  Inman’s  frank  and  winning  address,”  says  his  biographer, 
“united  to  rare  conversational  powers,  always  gave  iiim  an  advantage 
with  sitters,  which  he  used  with  happiest  effect.  He  seldom  fam  I 
beguile  them,  by  his  talk,  of  the  consciousness  that  they  w< re  -.tting  for 
a  portrait,  when  he  would  seize  upon  the  most  natural  and  characteristic 
expression  of  countenance,  from  which  he  had  thus  banished  the  for. 
and  constraint,  which  so  few  in  such  a  position  can  lay  aside  by  any  effort 
of  their  own.  Inman  excelled  in  getting  a  good  expression  for  his  sitl 
however  ugly  or  stupid  the  latter  might  be.  ‘  This ’  (Lawrence  aaid), 
‘  the  painter  might  and  should  get,  else  the  fault  was  in  himself.’  I 
rarely  failed  of  obtaining  a  likeness,  and  yet  his  portraits  almost  looked 
better  than  the  originals.” 

“John  Trumbull,”  says  his  biographer,  “was  commissioned  to  paint 
a  portrait  of  Washington  for  the  City  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  For  the  period 
Trumbull  selected  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Princeton.  Trumbull 
says,  ‘  I  told  Washington  my  object ;  he  entered  warmly  into  it  :  and  as 
the  work  advanced,  we  talked  of  the  scene,  its  dangers,  its  almost  despera¬ 
tion.  He  looked  the  scene ;  and  I  happily  transferred  to  the  canvas  the 
lofty  expression  of  his  animated  countenance,  the  high  resolve  to  e  D 
or  to  perish.  The  result  was,  in  my  opinion,  eminently  successful,  and 
Washington  was  satisfied.’  ” 

Sir  Charles  Bell  says,  “  Expression  is  to  passion  what  language  is 
to  thought.  It  is  also  curious  that  expression  appears  to  precede  the 
intellectual  operations.  The  expression  of  emotion  may  be  introduced 
even  into  the  highest  works  of  art,  but  it  requires  great  taste  to  portray 
it  without  offensive  exaggeration.  That  posture  of  the  body  is  most 
expressive  when  it  seems  arrested  in  some  familiar  action.  The  ex¬ 
pression  of  laughter  is  pure  in  the  highest  degree,  indicating  unalloyed 
pleasure,  and  will  relax  by  sympathy  even  the  stubborn  fcatur-  -  of  a 
stranger.  In  the  animated  human  countenance  we  see  the  eyes  full, 
clear,  piercing,  full  of  fire  —  appearances  indicating  feeling,  th 
mind.  Model  the  lips  for  the  expression  of  eloquence  and  of  the  softer 
passions,  and  the  mouth  becomes  beautiful.  Expression  is  of  morv  con¬ 
sequence  than  shape  ;  it  will  light  up  features  otherwise  heavy  ;  it  will 
make  us  forget  all  save  the  qualities  of  the  mind.  On  a  lady's  face  we 
like  at  least  to  see  the  loveliness  that  lurks  in  expression.  Michael 
Angelo,  in  addition  to  all  his  other  endowments,  was  a  master  of  ex¬ 
pression.  Every  artist  should  study  the  peculiarities  of  the  CBOB8  of  hie 
sitters,  for  thus  he  learns  to  observe  nature;  to  behold,  in  their  minute 
varieties,  forms  which  would  otherwise  pass  unnoticed  ;  to  catch  expres¬ 
sions  so  evanescent  that  they  must  escape  him  unli  ®  the 

alert  to  call,  by  the  excitement  of  conversation,  into  the  sitter’s  face  the 
highest  intellectual  expression  of  winch  it  is  capable.  The  angles  of  the 
mouth  are  full  of  expression.  The  lips,  being  the  most  mobile  of  all  the 
features,  are  the  most  direct  index  of  the  feelings.  There  is  expression 
in  the  grasp  and  shake  of  the  hand  in  S&Iutillg,  in  some  tins  act  being 
chilling  and  depressing,  while  in  others  it  is  warm,  heart-kindling,  soul- 


laddening.”  .  ,  _  .» 

Sir  Charles  Bell  says,  “  If  it  be  allowable  to  give  examples.  I  would  say 
bat  in  the  countenance  of  Mrs.  Siddonsor  of  John  Kemble  was  presented 
he  highest  character  of  beauty  belonging  to  the  t:  n  face.  In 

bat  family  the  upper  lip  and  nostrils  are  very  expressive;  the  class  of 
ruscles  which  operate  on  the  nostrils  are  especially  powerful ;  and  both 
hese  great  tragedians  had  a  remarkable  capacity  for  the  expression  of  the 
obler  passions.  In  their  cast  of  features  there  was  never  seen  that 
loodthirstv  look  which  Cooke  could  throw  into  his  face.  It  is  also  said 


•  Continued  from  page  651. 
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that  we  are  taught  by  experience  alone  to  distinguish  the  signs  of  the 

passions  in  man  ;  that  in  infancy  we  learn  that  smiles  are  expressive  of 

kindness,  because  accompanied  by  endearments,  and  that  frowns  are  the 
reverse,  because  they  are  sometimes  followed  by  blows.  We  have  already 
remarked  that  expressions  peculiarly  human  chiefly  affect  the  angle  of 
the  mouth  and  the  inner  extremity  of  the  eyebrow ;  and  to  these  points 
we  must  principally  attend  in  all  our  observations  concerning  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  passion.  They  are  the  most  movable  parts  of  the  face ;  in 
them  the  muscles  concentre ;  and  upon  the  changes  they  undergo  ex¬ 
pression  is  acknowledged  chiefly  to  depend.  By  elevating  or  depressing 
the  angles  of  the  mouth  and  inner  extremities  of  the  brow  we  can  readily 
convey  the  expression  of  grief  or  laughter.  When  the  angles  of  the 

mouth  are  depressed,  as  in  grief,  the  eyebrows  are  not  elevated  at  the 

outer  angles,  as  in  laughter.  When  a  smile  plays  around  the  mouth,  or 
the  cheek  is  raised,  as  in  laughter,  the  brows  are  not  ruffled  as  in  grief.” 

Haydon  says,  “  Of  Raft’aelle’s  expression  the  basis  is  common  sense, 
and  Titian’s  colour  is  equally  founded  on  common  sense.  Aristides  and 
Timanthes  were  as  fine  in  expression  as  Raffaelle.  Aristides  painted  a 
beautiful  mother  dying  of  the  plague,  and  with  her  last  effort  pushing 
the  dear  smiling  baby  from  her  infected  nipple ;  Timanthes,  the  sacrifice 
of  Iphigenia  at  Aulis,  and  with  the  greatest  skill  concealed  the  father’s 
face  to  excite  greater  sensibility  to  his  agonies.  Susceptibility  to  the 
expression  of  the  passions  or  the  beauty  of  colour  can  never  be  taught , 
even  though  your  instructor  were  an  angel  from  heaven.  You  can 
teach  to  draw  and  compose  pretty  fairly  ;  but  to  invent  and  to  colour,  if 
by  nature  you  are  deficient  in  imagination  and  eye,  no  instruction  on 
earth  can  give  you.  In  the  expression  of  dignity  in  portrait  no  heads 
exceed  Reynolds’s,  though  Titian’s  and  Vandyke’s  are  more  delicate  in 
execution,  He  was  a  great  man,  but  certainly  a  superficial  thinker,  and 
yet,  considering  his  incessant  practice  in  individual  resemblance,  it  is 
extraordinary  that  he  wrote  as  he  did.  There  were  never  two  men  so 
totally  opposite  in  art  as  Reynolds  and  Lawrence,  and  great  instruction 
may  certainly  be  attained  by  a  comparison.  Lawrence  got  Ins  expression 
and  likeness  by  an  intense  perception  of  the  individual  parts  and  keen 
discernment  of  the  best  look  of  the  sitter,  and  I  believe  no  one  ever 
surpassed  him  in  catching  the  best  expression  of  the  face  ;  Reynolds  got 
the  same  by  a  masculine  comprehension  of  the  masses.  Reynolds’s 
men  had  all  the  air  of  rank  without  being  dandies  ;  Lawuence’s  were 
all  dandies  without  being  men  of  rank.  Such  were  the  gentleness, 
the  sweetness,  the  chastity,  the  beauty,  and  bewitching  modesty  of 
Reynolds’s  women,  that  you  would  have  feared  even  to  approach  them, 
while  you  feel  quite  sure  you  might  compliment  Lawrence’s  women 
without  much  fear  of  offending.  Lawrence’s  great  power  was  seeing, 
transferring,  and  identifying  the  happiest  expression  of  the  sitter ;  and 
no  man  can  testify  to  his  power  better  than  myself.  I  had  under  my 
own  eye  several  of  the  nobility  he  had  painted.  For  the  first  half  hour 
I  saw  no  resemblance.  At  last  some  lucky  remark  lighted  up  their 
features,  and  in  these  few  moments  I  witnessed  Lawrence’s  choice.” 

Cousin  says,  “  The  great  law  which  governs  all  others  is  expression. 
Every  work  of  art  which  does  not  express  an  idea  signifies  nothing.  In 
addressing  to  one  or  another  sense  it  must  penetrate  to  the  mind,  to  the 
soul,  and  bear  thither  a  sentiment  or  thought  capable  of  touching  or 
elevating  it.  From  this  fundamental  rule  all  others  are  derived.” 

Haydon  says,  “  Stothard  could  not  tell  a  story  by  expression,  yet  there 
was  an  angelic  sweetness  in  everything  he  did.  He  seemed  to  have 
dreamed  of  an  angel’s  face  in  early  life,  and  to  have  passed  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days  in  trying  to  combine  in  every  figure  he  touched 
something  of  its  sweetness.” 

14.  Portrait. 

Howard  says,  “  The  coarsest  portrait  of  a  valued  friend  may  give  us 
more  real  pleasure  than  the  finest  picture  of  a  stranger  by  Vandyke 
himself.  Our  personal  affections  and  ties  will  always  bid  defiance  to  any 
rivalry  from  art ;  but  works  of  fiction  do  not  pretend  to  vie  with  realities; 
their  aim  is  to  give  an  agreeable  stimulus  to  our  imaginations  or  affec¬ 
tions  by  reproducing  to  our  notice  whatever  is  permanently  grand, 
beautiful,  emphatic,  or  expressive  in  our  observations  and  conceptions 
of  nature  wherever  found.” 

Haydon  says,  “  Do  you  suppose  I  undervalue  portrait — that  delightful 
art  which  brings  down  to  us  the  beautiful  and  intellectual,  the  hero  and 
the  sage  of  past  ages,  and  carries  onward  the  resemblance  of  those 
equally  celebrated  now  for  the  admiration  of  ages  that  approach  ?  How 
often  have  I  studied  Vandyke’s  and  Reynolds’s  portraits  with  delight, 
enthusiasm,  and  profit!” 

Opie  says,  “  It  has  been  my  aim,  in  my  little  work,  to  treat  chiefly  of 
portrait.  Not  that  characteristic  portrait  by  which  Silanion,  in  the  face 
of  Apollodorus,  personified  habitual  indignation — Apelles,  in  Alexander , 
superhuman  ambition — Raffaelle,  in  Julius  II.,  pontifical  fierceness — 
Titian,  in  Paul  III.,  testy  age  with  priestly  subtlety  —  and  in  Ccesar 
Borgia  and  Machiavelli,  the  wily  features  of  conspiracy  and  treason. 
Not  that  portrait  by  which  Rubens  contrasted  the  physiognomy  of 
philosophic  and  classic  acuteness  with  that  of  genius  in  the  conversa¬ 
tion-piece  of  Grotius,  Mauritius,  Lipsius,  and  himself.  Not  the  nice  and 
delicate  discriminations  of  Vandyke ;  nor  that  power  which  in  our  day 
substantiated  humour  in  Sterne,  comedy  in  Garrick,  and  mental  and 
corporeal  strife  (to  use  his  own  words)  in  Samuel  Johnson.  On  that 
broad  basis  portrait  takes  its  exalted  place  between  history  and  the 


drama.  The  portrait  I  mean  is  that  common  one  a  widely  pread  ag 
confined  in  its  principle — mere  human  resemblance.  The  artist's  aim 
and  the  sitter’s  wish  are  mostly  confined  to  external  likened.  Since 
liberty  and  commerce  have  more  levelled  social  ranks,  and  more  equally 
diffused  opulence,  private  importance  has  increased,  and  family  con¬ 
nexions  and  attachments  have  been  more  numerously  forced.  Hence 
portrait  painting,  which  formerly  was  the  exclusive  property  of  princes, 
or  a  tribute  to  beauty,  prowess,  genius,  talent,  and  distinguished  cha¬ 
racter,  is  now  become  a  kind  of  family  calendar,  engrossed  by  the 
mutual  charities  of  parents,  children,  brothers,  nephews,  cousins,  and 
relatives  of  all  degrees.” 

Haydon  says,  “There  is  something  in  the  thorough -bred,  regularly 
drilled  portrait  painter,  which  no  imaginative  painter  ever  got,  or  ever 
will  get.  It  is  curious  that  portrait  painters,  when  they  paint  high  ai  t, 
are  always  too  individual  for  even  a  likeness ;  and  when  the  historical 
painter  paints  a  portrait,  he  is  more  individual  than  the  portrait  painter. 
The  portrait  painter  selects  the  best  of  what  he  sees,  but  still  keeps  the 
likeness.  The  historic  painter  selects  the  best  of  what  he  sees  to  realise 
what  he  imagines.  The  painter  of  high  art  makes  a  portrait  of  what  he 
imagines  by  the  help  of  his  model  without  retaining  an  atom  of  likeness  ; 
the  portrait  painter  of  what  he  sees.  Thus,  when  a  portrait  painter 
comes  to  high  art,  he  cannot  help  making  a  portrait  of  his  model ;  and 
when  the  historical  painter  comes  to  portrait  he  cannot  realise  without 
losing  likeness.  Though  Fuseli  had  more  of  imagination  and  conception 
than  Reynolds,  though  West  put  things  together  quicker  than  either, 
though  Flaxman  and  Stothard  did  what  Reynolds  could  not  do,  and 
Hogarth  invented  a  style  never  before  thought  of  in  the  world,  yet 
Reynolds  is  undeniably  the  greatest  artist  of  the  British  school,  and  the 
first  artist  in  Europe  since  Rembrandt  and  Velasquez.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  one  to  look  at  a  portrait  by  him  without  instruction,  benefit,  and 
delight.” 

Says  Northcote,  “  It  is  in  painting,  as  in  life — what  is  greatest  is  not 
always  best.  I  should  grieve  to  see  Reynolds  transfer  to  heroes  and 
goddesses,  to  empty  splendour  and  airy  fiction,  that  art  which  is  now 
employed  in  diffusing  friendship,  in  renewing  tenderness,  in  quickening 
the  affections  of  the  absent,  and  continuing  the  presence  of  the  dead. 
As  every  man  is  always  present  to  himself,  he  has,  therefore,  little  need 
of  his  owTn  resemblance  ;  nor  can  he  desire  it  but  for  the  sake  of  those  he 
loves,  and  by  whom  lie  hopes  to  be  remembered.  This  use  of  the  art  is 
a  natural  and  reasonable  consequence  of  affection  ;  and  though,  like 
other  human  actions,  it  is  often  complicated  with  pride,  yet  even  such 
pride  is  more  laudable  than  that  by  which  palaces  are  covered  with 
pictures,  which,  however  excellent,  neither  imply  nor  excite  the  virtue  of 
the  owner.” 

Reynolds  says,  “  When  a  portrait  is  painted  in  the  historic  style,  as  it 
is  neither  an  exact,  minute  representation  of  an  individual,  nor  com¬ 
pletely  ideal,  every  circumstance  ought  to  correspond  to  this  mixture 
Small  excellencies  should  be  viewed,  not  studied  —  they  ought  to  be 
viewed,  because  nothing  should  escape  a  painter’s  observation.” 

Haydon  says,  “  The  proportion  and  shape  of  the  bones  are  visible  in 
the  head,  joints,  hands,  feet,  and  shoulders  ;  the  bones  are  moved  by  the 
muscles,  influenced  by  the  will,  excited  by  an  idea  or  an  intention  of  the 
brain — hou\  the  profoundest  anatomists  are  not  wiser  than  we  are.  The 
interesting  muscles  of  the  face  and  head  are  the  hidden  causes  of  the 
expression  of  the  passions  by  feature.” 

— Camera  and  Pencil.  Marcus  A.  Root. 

(To  he  continued.) 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  14,449. — “ Light  Excluder  or  Spring  Cut-off  for  Double  Dark  Slides.” 
W.  J.  Smith. — Dated  October  9,  1888. 

No.  14,545.— “A  New  or  Improved  Construction  of  Shutter  for  Photographic  j 
Apparatus.”  H.  Herbert.—  Dated  October  10,  1888. 

No.  14,546.  —  “  Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Changing  and  Successively 
Exposing  the  Plates  used  in  the  Process  of  Photography.”  II.  Herbert. 
Dated  October  10,  1888. 

No.  14,567.— “Stands  or  Holders  for  the  Frames  of  Photographs,  Tablets,  | 
Cards,  and  such  like  Articles.”  H.  Ringwood.  —Dated  October  10,  1888. 

No.  14,642.— “Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  the  Production  of  Oxygen  , 
and  Nitrogen  Gases  from  Atmospheric  Air.”  E.  B.  Elltce-ClaRK  and  L, 
Chapman. — Dated  October  11,  1888. 

- - ♦ - 

New  catalogues  have  been  received  from  George  Hare,  Calthorpe-street, 
London;  R.  &  J.  Beck,  Cornhill ;  Frederick  York,  Notting  Hill;  and  A. 
Pumphrey,  Birmingham. 

How  to  Start  in  Business. — Henry  Compson  and  William  D.  Bowness 
were  charged  on  Tuesday  at  Marylebone  with  stealing  a  photographic  camera,  j 
two  packets  of  dry  plates,  thirty-nine  dark  slides,  and  other  articles,  valued 
at  8/.,  the  property  of  Walter  O’Reilly,  photographic  apparatus  manufacturer, 
of  399,  Edgware-road.  Compson  had  been  in  O’Reilly’s  employ  for  a  short 
time,  and  so  had  Bowness  (who  was  brother-in-law  to  Mr.  O’Reilly),  and  the 
two  meant  to  set  up  in  business.  The  case  was  dealt  with  as  one  of  unlawful 
possession,  and  each  man  sent  up  for  fourteen  days. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting, 

The  Iron  Room,  Stroud  Green. 

5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

„  23 . 

Great  Britain  (Technical) . 

„  23 . 

Bolton  Club  . 

The  Studio,  Chancer y-lane,  Bolton. 

„  24 . 

Photographic  Club . 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.O. 

25 . 

The  College. 

Mechanics’  Hall. 

;;  25 . 

Halifax  Photographic  Club . 

„  25 . 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street. 

„  25 . 

Oldham  . 

The  Lyceum,  Oldham. 

„  25 . 

The  Institute,  Union-street. 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

„  25 . 

London  and  Provincial . 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday  night,  October  11,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the 
above  Association,  held  at  the  Masons  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London,  Mr.  A. 
Haddon  presided. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Lawford  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw  exhibited  negatives  with  marks  on  them,  and  asked 
the  cause. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  negatives  had  been  placed  too  close  together 
in  drying,  and  that  near  the  centres,  where  they  dried  too  slowly,  decomposition 
had  set  in  and  produced  pitmarks  and  other  defects.  If  damp  gelatine  be  left 
in  a  glass,  it  is  very  liable  to  decomposition  set  up  by  germs. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  wished  to  know  why  twin  lenses  should  be  used  in 
copying  a  stereoscopic  negative  taken  in  a  binocular  camera,  as  recommended 
by  Mr.  Nesbit ;  he  (the  Secretary)  was  not  a  worker  at  stereoscopic  photo¬ 
graphy,  so  put  the  question  to  obtain  information. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  could  not  see  why  one  lens  should  not  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Atkinson  said  that  the  two-lens  plan  permitted  the  use  of  lenses  of 
shorter  focus. 

A  question  in  the  box  asked  what  effects  variations  in  the  rapidity  of  drying 
had  upon  gelatino-bromide  plates. 

Mr.  Cooke  stated  that  in  his  experience  such  variations  made  no  difference 

at  all. 

Mr.  Cobb  said  that  with  certain  emulsions  slow  drying  might  make  a  great 
difference  in  the  rapidity  of  the  resulting  plates  ;  he  thought  also  that  rapid 
drying  gave  greater  tendency  to  frilling. 

Mr.  Cooke  had  found  no  increased  tendency  to  frilling. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  there  were  two  ways  of  drying  quickly  ; 
without  raising  the  temperature  drying  could  be  accelerated  by  the  more  rapid 
changing  of  the  air. 

Mr.  Cobb  said  that  in  such  case  frilling  was  not  induced. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwich  had  found  that  good  plates  could  be  made  when 
desiccated  for  but  four  hours  in  a  current  of  dry  air,  and  they  were  all  the  better 
for  the  rapid  drying. 

Mr.  Cobb  seldom  allowed  whole-plates  to  dry  in  less  than  twelve  hours. 

The  Cha.irman  said  that  in  drying  by  chloride  of  calcium  a  liquid  is  soon 
formed  the  upper  part  of  which  contains  a  large  proportion  of  water  and  is 
comparatively  inert  for  desiccating  purposes.  To  overcome  this  defect  he  some 
years  ago  devised  an  arrangement  consisting  of  a  conical  vessel  full  of  holes  and 
placed,  in  the  upper  part  of  a  glass  basin.  The  chloride  of  calcium  was  placed 
in  the  upper  or  conical  vessel,  and  as  it  absorbed  moisture  and  formed  a 
solution  the  latter  dripped  into  the  vessel  below,  leaving  the  chloride  of  calcium 
above  to  proceed  with  its  drying  functions.  Sulphuric  acid  in  a  basin  is  also 
defective  unless  the  stronger  acid  at  the  bottom  is  occasionally  by  mechanical 
means  brought  into  surface  contact  with  the  atmosphere  to  be  dried. 

Mr.  Cooke  had  found  that  the  plates  at  the  top  of  his  chloride  oi  calcium 
box  always  dried  first. 

The  Chairman  said  that  that  was  contrary  to  experience. 

Mr.  Cooke  replied  that  it  was  a  fact,  whatever  the  theory  might  be.  There 
was  vent  of  air  from  his  drying  box. 

Mr.  Cobb  thought  that  rapidly  dried  plates  had  a  more  polished  appearance 
in  consequence. 

Mr.  Cooke  wanted  to  know  the  reason  of  the  great  variations  in  time  in 
filtering  emulsions  through  waslileather. 

The  Chairman  replied  that,  all  other  conditions  being  the  same,  he  thought 
that  it  depended  upon  the  fineness  of  the  emulsion. 

Mr.  Prestwich  had  found  that  after  half  a  dozen  filterings  a  new  piece  oi 
waslileather  had  to  be  substituted. 

Mr.  Cobb  filtered  three  times — twice  through  swansdown  calico  and  once 
through  washleather. 

The  Chairman  thought  it  might  be  well  to  try  soaking  the  used-up  leathers 
in  hypo  and  then  washing  them  in  many  changes  of  water. 

Mr.  Cooke  had  found  that  too  high  or  too  low  a  temperature  of  the  emulsion 
interfered  with  the  freedom  of  its  passage  through  washleather. 

Mr.  Prestwich  had  been  experimenting  in  bromide  emulsions  for  rapid 
direct  printing,  and  that  morning  had  printed  a  picture  in  three  minutes  which 
would  have  occupied  five  hours  on  albumenised  paper. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  wished  to  know  the  formula  of  the  emulsion. 

Mr.  Prestwich  had  it  not  with  him. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  that  Dr.  Hill  Norris’s  formula  lor  the  production 
of  his  collodion  dry  plates  were  to  have  been  published  a  fortnight  after  the 
Convention  ;  had  any  one  seen  them  yet,  and  had  any  member  present  who 
sat  at  Birmingham  for  a  portrait  on  the  plates  received  his  proois  yet 

Several  members  replied  that  they  sat  for  negatives  on  the  plates,  but  had  as 
yet  received  no  proofs. 

Mr.  Briginshaw  exhibited  a  book  by  Dr.  Hill  Norris,  containing  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  if  wax  would  do  as  well  as  soap  to  lubricate 
prints  for  burnishing  it  would  be  a  much  better  substance  ;  the  alkali  in  the 
soap  would  not  resist  atmospheric  conditions,  but  wax  would  do  so. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  „aid  that  it  solid  paraffin 
better  than  wax  so  far  as  promoting  permanency  v, 
'ffi'  Hon.  -secretary  remarked  that  tils  Map  a 
as  dry  and  hard  as  possible,  and  that  oft  thick  ta: 
soft  steel  and  line  dust  were  the  two  thief  tan  .  < 
The  Chairman  supposed  that  the  gut  tut  into  t 
Mr.  Cooke  had  found  it  bi  t to  lean  . 
when  they  had  to  be  toned  in  the  acetate  bath. 
The  Hon.  Secretary  said  that  that  wa  the  •  : 
Mr.  Prestwich  tatedthathi  a  istant 
place  of  the  acetate  toning  bath,  and  that  t  |  >i  ■. 
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CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  Camera  Club  having  opened  the  new  v.iutei 
monthly  smoking  com  ert  on  Monday,  0<  tol  erfi 
part  of  its  functions  by  a  technii  il  meet  ng  on  1 
“Thursday  evenings”  will  be  continued  as  in  previou  • 
treated  at  thisfii  t  m<  etingwasPi  / 1  l 

of  Platinotype  Process*,  >,'the  l<-‘  tuie  being  ■  n  M  i  ••  ! 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  T.  Charter.-  White.  O'  •  t  1 
handed  round  previou  i  to  the  r<  iding  oi  th<  , 

Mr.  CEHBRANO,  ill  treating  hi  ubj<  ■  omn 
the  Platinotype  process,  and 
duced.  He  had  conducted  a  verj  • 

results  obtained  from  different  preparation  of  th-  pi  mtin 
from  tlie  ordinary  hot  process  and  the  new  cold  h  Hi  pro 
he  had  employed  consistently  eight  negative -.  Tie  • 
of  prints  from  them,  mounted  upon  card-  in  et-  l"i  •  one  v  n<  ••  M 
were  handed  round.  In  regard  to  the  cold  bath  pio  •  he  P  n,  1  .• 
brilliant  prints,  with  les  softne  .  perhai  thanthi 
vigorous  blacks.  He  thought  it  would  w  pedal! 
duction  of  engravings  where  a  powerful  blacl  He  had 

himself  able  to  control  the  development  a-  he  h  ue  by  M 

In  reference  to  the  Pizzighelli  paper,  he  had  first 
but  had  found  it  fail  somewhat  in  giving  detail  in  deep  >h  idow 

Mr.  Cembrano  then  sensitised  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a  modificati 
Pizzighelli  formula,  and  handed  round  sets  of  print  howing  tl 
obtained  by  various  formulae  lie  had  employed.  Th<  e  fon  la 
the  lecture,  one  of  them  including  the  addition  of  chloride 
sensitiser. 

In  the  discussion,  Mr.  Wellington  aid  1  mented 

No.  3  formula  as  given  by  Pizzighelli,  making  variation!  in  it.  The  < 
he  had  arrived  at  was  that  the  best  results  were  obtained  when  he  ad 
to  the  gum  used  in  preparing  the  paper.  Som<  e  .  ellent  •  •• 
method  of  preparation  were  shown.  He  wa  _l.td  P  >  c  M  . 

had  shown  good  prints  upon  paper  prepared  with  <  hi -i  i- L  ■•!  ■  i 
sensitiser.  It  had  occurred  to  him  that  a  hj  t  mi 

sensitiser  might  prove  beneficial. 

Mr.  Guardia  thought  gum  gav<  a  granular  apj  u  ice.  H  prefi 
paper.  He  did  not  think  the  printinj-ouf  paper 
old  process  :  iu  fact,  he  inclined  to  think  no  process  did. 

Mr.  Stroh  could  never  get  Pizzighelli  papei  alike.  One 

give  excellent  results,  the  next  bat<  h  sti  not  at  all  black, 

kinds  were  manufactured,  then  they  oug  t  ii  tinguished  by  tl 

as  A,  B,  and  so  on.  If  it  could  be  made  perfect,  it  w< 

He  had  found  it  rather  useful  for  panoi  -  le  prinl 

separate  sections  of  the  picture  had  to  I",  of  the  same  depth. 


tlu 


was  generally  stated,  lie  pointed  out  that  the  paper  did  i 
perfectly  dry.  The  colour  given  was  different  from  where 
moisture.  Several  example  wer< 
remarks. 

Mr.  Cowan  found  he  obtained  a  very  vigurou.  print  with 
paper. 

Mr.  Lyonel  Clark  gave  the  results  of 
had  conducted  upon  the  different  process  papers 
showed  the  curves  obtained  thereby;  the  general  on 
that  the  Pizzighelli  method  of  preparations 
cold  bath  process  the  greatest.  To  get  a  decent  print  I 
he  stated  that  a  very  dense  hard  negativt  mu  ;t 

Mr.  Rodgers  had  obtained  -  Its  with  thin  n< 

much  advantage  accrue  from  the  use  of  old  acid  baths, 
in  the  shadows,  he  considered,  than  with  the  hot  pro<  ess. 

Mr.  Davison  was  afraid  a  velvety  bl  k 
printing-out  paper.  lie  had  found  r  - 
the  paper  were  dry  and  new,  althoug 
only  be  allowable  to  breathe  on  the  pap-.i  for  >  rii  til  g 
tives.  He  showed  some  examples  of  sourisation  on  f 
up  appearance  was  the  result.  He  had  not  found,  a 
any  reduction  of  the  density  ol  the  negative'  wheia 
been  long  iu  contact  with  the  film.  Of  all  the  pix> 
preferred  the  new  cold  bath  process.  1  he  image  wa 
paper  instead  of  being  sunk  in  the  paper,  and  i  onseqi 
and  detail  were  given.  There  wa  very  little  difti-  ul‘> 
which  was  quicker.  The  point  h<  felt  of  the  m 
brilliant  and  a  half-tone  paper  could  >><  suppln 
ether  to  denser  negatives.  The  developer 
larity  appeared  to  result.  1  he  great  obie 
against  the  process  wa;  the  co-t,  unit-.- 
economising  in  the  use  ot  the  developer. 

Mr.  Willis  said  he  rather  preferred  tc 
regard  to  any  new  process  thau  to  e x pn 
wherever  the  image  wa  -printed  out  in  the  old  put  :n 
process),  the  remit  was  inferior  to  that  iu  w.iicli  it 
Further :  after  printing  to  a  certain  depth, 
opaque  in  printing-out  methods  that  the  action 
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ceased.  In  regard  to  printing-in  clouds  in  platinum,  lie  gave  the  experience 
of  a  good  worker  that  it  was  best  to  print  the  clouds  in  before  the  landscape, 
as  there  was  less  risk  of  fogging  the  horizon  line.  Referring  to  the  cold  bath 
process,  he  stated  that  warmer  tones  could  be  obtained  by  exposing  for  half  an 
lour  to  the  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Cembrano  having  replied,  the  Chairman  closed  the  discussion,  and  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Cembrano  for  his  careful  and  complete  paper 
and  series  of  experiments. 

In  illustration  of  the  subject  of  the  evening,  an  interesting  set  of  pictures  by 
Mr.  Seyton  Scott  was  shown,  in  which  all  the  processes  were  well  compared, 
and  the  variation  in  colour  obtainable  on  PLzzighelli  paper  exemplified.  Some 
fine  prints  lent  by  Mr.  Rudowski  were  also  exhibited. 

The  subject  for  discussion  on  Thursday,  October  25,  will  be  Printing 
Density  of  Negatives,  the  lecturer  being  Mr.  Lyonel  Clark.  Meeting  to 
commence  at  eight  p.m. 


NORTH  MIDDLESEX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

On  Monday  evening,  the  8th  instant,  at  the  Iron  Room,  Granville-road,  Stroud 
Green,  this  Club  held  a  meeting  (the  President  in  the  chair)  which  was  well 
attended. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Cox  read  a  paper  on  The  Platinotype  Hot  Batli  Process,  illus¬ 
trating  his  remarks  by  the  development  of  several  prints.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  Mr.  Cox  pointed  out  that  experiments  had  been  made  years  ago  by 
noted  chemists  which  might  be  considered  the  germs  from  which  this  process 
had  resulted.  To  Mr.  William  Willis,  however,  was  due  the  credit  of  having, 
by  degrees,  improved  the  process,  rendering  it  for  some  years  past  not  only 
practically  but  easily  workable.  No  license  was  now  necessary  to  work  the 
process.  The  ready  sensitised  paper  was  coated  on  one  side  with  a  mixture  of 
ferric  oxalate  and  chloroplatinite  of  potassium,  and  the  action  of  light  under  a 
vigorous  negative  changed  the  sensitised  surface  of  the  paper  from  the  original 
lemon-yellow  colour  to  tints  varying  from  a  greyish  brown  to  a  dull  orange. 
The  ferric  oxalate  had  been  changed  by  this  action  of  light  to  ferrous  oxalate. 
The  print  was  developed  by  flotation,  face  downwards,  upon  a  hot  solution  of 
potassic  oxalate,  which  dissolved  the  ferrous  image  and  reduced  the  platinum 
salt,  leaving  an  undoubtedly  permanent  picture  in  platinum  black.  It  was  a 
very  simple  process.  The  paper  printed  about  thrice  as  quickly  as  ordinary 
silver  paper,  this  rapidity  being  more  noticeable  during  the  dark  months  of  the 
year.  Development  should  be  conducted  in  subdued  daylight  or  ordinary 
artificial  light,  and,  although  many  substances  could  be  used,  the  best-known 
developer  was  a  hot  solution  of  potassic  oxalate  (sixteen  ounces  dissolved  in 
fifty -four  ounces  of  hot  water),  and  this  solution  could  be  used  over  and  over 
again,  provided  fresh  solution  was  occasionally  added  to  make  up  for  evapora¬ 
tion.  The  normal  temperature  of  the  bath  was  170°  Fahr. ,  but  different  tem¬ 
peratures  could  be  used  to  suit  different  depths  of  image  in  the  exposed  print. 
In  a  fully  exposed  print  the  image  was  plainly  visible  before  development. 
The  developed  prints  were  cleared  in  acid  baths — strength,  one  part  hydrochloric 
acid  to  eighty  parts  water.  Three  acid  baths  were  generally  sufficient,  but 
more  clearing  was  necessary  should  the  last  acid  bath  show  a  yellow  tinge.  A 
wash  in  water  to  remove  the  acid  completed  the  process.  It  was  a  mistake  to 
suppose  only  dense  negatives  were  suitable  to  this  process.  Sparkling  negatives 
showing  nicely  graduated  contrasts  were  the  best,  those  exhibiting  fog  or  over 
exposure  were  unsuitable.  The  Platinotype  Company  gave  the  life  of  the 
paper  as  three  months,  but  it  really  would  keep  longer  than  this,  and  old 
paper  was  useful  where  prints  were  required  from  hard  negatives  with  great 
contrasts.  It  was,  however,  best  generally  to  use  the  paper  quite  fresh. 

'  Dampness  was  fatal  to  the  best  results  in  platinotype,  and  should  be  guarded 
against  always,  both  in  the  storage  and  exposure  of  the  paper.  In  conclusion, 
the  speaker  alluded  to  the  undoubted  education  of  the  public  in  favour  of  the 
subdued  and  refined  tones  of  platinotype.  Many  of  the  most  artistic  photo¬ 
graphers  were  exhibiting  their  works  done  in  this  process,  and  it  was,  no  doubt, 
greatly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  recent  change  had  come  about.  If  any  of  those 
present  had  good  negatives,  such  as  had  been  described  that  evening,  but 
beyond  this  containing  real  pictures  well  consummated,  the  speaker  would 
specially  recommend  that  they  be  printed  in  platinotype.  With  careful 
manipulation  at  each  step — using  that  judgment  which  enables  such  negatives 
to  be  obtained — then  no  process,  he  thought,  would  reward  with  better  value 
for  pains  by  giving  results — successful,  permanent. 

After  Mr.  Cox  had  answered  numerous  questions  put  to  him,  a  cordial  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  him. 

Mr.  Frederick  E.  Jones  said  that  after  Mr.  Cox’s  exhaustive  paper  he  was 
(being  called  upon  so  suddenly)  left  with  really  nothing  to  say,  except,  perhaps, 
he  might  mention  that  the  cost  of  working  this  process  was  not,  as  Mr.  Cox 
had  said,  one  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  ordinary  silver  printing. 

The  President  very  kindly  offered  to  those  members  who  would  wish  to 
commence  this  branch  the  loan  of  all  the  necessary  apparatus,  and  said  that  at 
any  time  he  would  be  happy  to  supply  them  with  all  the  information  he  could. 

Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  was  unanimously  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Club. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  22nd  instant  Mr.  Bailey  will  read  a  paper  on 
Enlarging. 


BIRKENHEAD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  on  the  11th  instant  at  the  Free 
Public  Library, — Mr.  J.  H.  Day,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Specimens  of  the  new  sepiatype  paper  were  exhibited  in  a  number  of  brilliant 
prints  ;  its  peculiar  tones  of  sienna  red  were  thought,  however,  more  uncommon 
than  artistic,  though  for  certain  classes  of  work  it  would,  doubtless,  have  its 
advantages,  one  very  important  one  being  the  extreme  simplicity  with  which  it 
can  be  manipulated. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest  exhibited  an  album  of  prints  taken  during  the  annual 
excursion  of  the  Liverpool  Guardian  Society  this  season,  which  included  views 
taken  in  Harrogate,  Knaresborougli,  Fountains  Abbey,  &c. 

Prints  taken  during  the  Association’s  outing  to  the  Upper  Dee  on  the  17tli 
ultimo  were  handed  round.  Mr.  Collinge,  of  Chester,  having  placed  his  launch 


at  the  disposal  of  the  Association,  some  fourteen  members  took  advantage  of 
his  kindness,  and,  embarking  in  the  morning,  steamed  as  far  Farndon. 
Permission  having  been  obtained  from  the  Duke  of  Westminster  to  photo¬ 
graph  about  Eaton  Hall,  it  was  visited  tn  route  and  considerable  advantage 
taken  of  the  opportunity,  resulting  in  some  good  work  being  produced. 

Mr.  F.  N.  Eaton  gave  an  interesting  demonstration  of  transparency  making 
by  the  wet  collodion  process,  the  facility  with  which  a  first-class  slide  w;n» 
produced  exciting  some  wonder  ;  the  various  operations  of  toning,  clearing,  Ac., 
were  followed  with  much  interest.  The  odour  of  the  collodion  having,  seem¬ 
ingly,  a  revivifying  effect  on  the  memory,  several  of  the  older  members  were 
beguiled  by  its  influence  into  reminiscences  of  a  period  ante  the  introduction 
of  gelatine  plates  by  many  years. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  a  lantern  slide  competition  for  the  Association's 
medals  at  the  December  meeting. 


IPSWICH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  after  the  summer  recess  was  held  in  the  High-street, 
Ipswich,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  9tli  instant.  The  President  (Mr.  J.  Dixon 
Piper)  took  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  good  attendance  of  members. 

The  evening  was  devoted  to  an  exhibition  of  the  negatives  taken  during  the 
summer  excursions  and  prints  therefrom. 

A  resolution  was  passed  that  the  President  should  eudeavour  to  obtain  per¬ 
mission  from  the  Fine  Art  Club  to  exhibit  some  of  their  productions  upon  a 
screen  or  in  a  Committee  room  at  the  annual  Exhibition  to  be  held  about  the 
end  of  the  year. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  (November  13)  Mr.  A.  11.  Cade  will  give 
a  demonstration  on  Carbon  Printing  and  Development. 


BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  in  the  Technical  Schools,  Bridge- 
street,  on  the  lltli  instant,— Mr.  C.  J.  Fowler  in  the  chair.  There  was  a 
numerous  attendance. 

Mr.  J.  Franklin  Pike  was  elected  a  member. 

Exhibits  of  prints  on  Obernetter  paper  and  “celluloid”  were  shown  by  Mr. 
S.  G.  Mason,  also  enlargements  from  half-plate  by  Mr.  J.  II.  Pickard. 

The  prize  for  the  best  picture  taken  on  the  July  excursions  was  presented  to 
the  winner,  Mr.  W.  J.  Harrison,  the  prize  being  a  flue  enlargement  by  Morgan 
&  Kidd  of  the  winning  negative. 

The  question  box  contained  : — 

1.  “Can  any  one  recommend  the  tungstate  toning  bath  for  Scholzig  paner  .' " 

Mr.  Pickard  :  Yes,  it  gives  very  good  tones ;  and  always  use  batn  and 

washing  waters  slightly  wann  ;  this  prevents  frilling. 

2.  “In  comparing  the  formula  of  Beach’s  potash  developer  with  that  of  the 
American  Standard  developer  I  find  four  grains  of  pyro  contained  in  one  ounce 
of  the  former  and  only  half  that  quantity  in  an  ounce  of  the  American 
developer.  What  explanation  can  be  given  for  the  difference ?” 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  Mr.  A.  Pumphrey  to  give  a  short  paper  on  A 
Modification  of  the  Method  of  Lifting  Gelatine  A  egatives. 

Mr.  Pumphrey  said  :  I  am  bringing  before  your  notice  a  modification'of  the 
usual  methods  of  stripping  or  lifting  gelatine  films  from  the  glass  support,  ami 
will  give  you  a  demonstration  of  the  method  of  working.  It.  is  very  simple  and 
certain  in  its  action.  I  say  a  modification,  as  the  materials  used  are  made  to 
some  extent  already,  but  the  application  is  altered  and  is  so  simple  that  it 
might  be  called  a  new  process.  It  consists  of  applying  a  film  of  gelatine  film 
on  paper  supports,  moistened  with  a  diluted  solution  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  to 
the  surface  of  the  dry  plate  negative  ;  the  acid  passes  through  the  negative  and 
loosens  the  film  from  the  glass,  and  at  the  same  time  it  holds  the  negative  firm 
and  prevents  it  from  frilling,  which  is  always  a  source  of  trouble  in  using  the 
hydrofluoric  acid.  The  details  of  the  method  are  these : — A  film  of  plain 
gelatine,  supported  on  a  stripping  support  such  as  is  used  with  my  lifting 
films,  is  soaked  in  a  diluted  solution  of  hydrofluoric  acid— one  part  of  acid  to 
sixty  parts  of  water— for  three  minutes,  it  is  then  squeegeed  down  on  to  the 
surface  of  the  negative  so  as  to  bring  the  moistened  film  into  close  contact  with 
the  negative  and  to  exclude  all  air-bubbles,  and  placed  on  one  side  to  dry  for 
about  half  an  hour ;  the  support  can  then  be  stripped  off  with  the  negative 
film  adhering  to  it ;  this  is  then  placed  on  a  wood  board  to  dry,  the  edges  ol 
the  paper  support  being  fastened  down  with  pins  to  keep  it  fiat ;  when  the 
whole  is  dry  it  is  taken  from  the  board  and  a  knife  inserted  between  the  strip¬ 
ping  back  and  the  film,  which  is  easily  stripped,  leaving  a  negative  which  can 
be  printed  from  on  carbon  or  otherwise  from  either  side  and  ol  easy  poitability . 
Mr.  Pumphrey  practically  demonstrated  the  process,  stripping  several,  and 
showing  a  number  of  stripped  negatives  which  were  of  very  good  quality.  I  lie 
process  showed  much  promise  of  usefulness  and  vras  much  commented  upon. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Middleton  then  gave  his  paper  on  Hints.  His  paper  contained 
many  varied  and  practical  ideas  and  embraced  a  large  area  of  subjects  connected 
with  amateur  photography. 


DEVON  AND  CORNWALL  CAMERA  CLUB. 

A  large  number  of  amateur  photographers— both  ladies  and  gentlemen— met 
on  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  Plymouth,  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
sidering  the  possibility  of  forming  an  amateur  photographic  society  lor  the 
district.  Amongst  those  present  were  Commander  H.  M.  Tudor  Jones, 
Captain  W.  F.  Castle,  R.N.,  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  Heseltine,  Dr.  Waterheld, 
Dr.  Aldridge,  Major  Barrington  Baker,  Dr.  Ellery,  Messrs.  J.  Pode,  Creagn ) 
J.  Soltau-Symons,  R.  Murray,  W.  G.  Tweedy,  J.  S.  Hawker,  A.  S.  Carnell, 
C.  B.  Yonge,  J.  R.  Huddy,  and  Miss  Conram. 

Mr.  J.  Pode  was  voted  to  the  chair.  _ 

Commander  Jones,  after  expressing  his  pleasure  at  seeing  so  many  present 
in  answer  to  his  circular,  said  he  had  been  struck  by  reading  reports  of  various 
photographic  society  meetings  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  was  surprised  that 
one  had  not  been  established  in  Plymouth.  After  some  thought  lie  mote  to 
some  -well-known  amateur  photographers  to  obtain  their  views  on  the  suqiec  , 
and  several  expressing  their  willingness  to  form  themselves  into  a  society,  ne 
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eventually  obtained  about  thirty  names.  Hie  object  of  the  society  would  in 
various  ways  confer  many  benefits  on  its  members.  The  advancement  of 
photography  itself  would  be  their  first  aim.  The  meetings  would  give  an 
i  opportunity  tor  intei  change  ot  ideas,  to  hear  lectures,  demonstrations,  discus- 
I  sion,  exhibitions  of  photographic  apparatus,  and  in  many  other  ways  make  it 
generally  interesting.  The  members  might  form  themselves  into  sections  for 
the  development  of  their  own  favourite  departments,  and  while  limiting  them¬ 
selves  to  photography  endeavour  to  make  the  aim  of  the  Club  as  catholic  as 
possible.  He  would  mention  that  two  talented  gentlemen  had  readily 
consented  to  give  lectures,  and  when  he  gave  the  names  of  Mr.  Carnell  and 
Mr.  Tweedy,  he  was  sure  they  might  expect  something  interesting.  It  was 
!  most  important,  he  thought,  that  a  young  club  should  have  a  dark  room,  but 
a  larger  room  in  which  to  hold  tlieir  meetings  was  still  more  necessary.  He 
concluded  by  moving  the  formation  of  an  amateur  photographic  society. 

This  was  carried,  and  the  meeting  then  proceeded  to  make  the  first  two 
rules  and  appoint  a  committee  to  complete  the  list  by  the  next  meeting.  It 
was  decided  to  call  (the  society  “The  Devon  and  Cornwall  Camera  Club,” 
having  for  its  object  the  advancement  of  the  science  and  art  of  photography, 
as  well  as  the  recreation  and  mutual  improvement  of  its  members  on  that 
subject. 

The  following  Committee  were  then  nominated,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number,  to  draw  up  the  rules  and  lay  before  the  adjourned  meeting Mr. 
Tweedy,  Commander  Jones,  Mr.  Carnell,  Dr.  Aldridge,  Mr.  Murray,  Major 
|  Barrington  Baker,  and  the  Chairman. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  for  a  fortnight,  to  be  held  in  the  same 
place  at  four  o’clock. 

In  a  letter  from  Major  Barrington  Baker,  that  gentleman  expresses  a 
:  confident  hope  that  they  will  number  one  hundred  members  by  the  end  of 
this  month.  This  speaks  well  for  the  energy  that  is  being  displayed. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  AND  NORTHERN  COUNTIES’ 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Mosley-street  Cafe,  Newcastle, 
on  Thursday,  the  9th  instant, — Mr.  T.  Galloway  in  the  chair. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Payne  was  read,  entitled,  A  Note  on  Hydroquinone 
Development,  with  Illustrations  [see  page  665]. 


DUNDEE  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

!  The  first  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  Lamb’s  Hotel,  Dundee,  on 
1  Thursday  evening,  the  4th  instant, — Mr.  Robertson,  the  President,  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  William  Bertie  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association,  and  six  gentle- 
!  men  were  nominated  for  election  at  the  November  meeting. 

The  President,  in  his  opening  address,  hoped  that,  supported  by  the 
Council,  he  would  be  able  to  keep  the  Association  up  to  its  former  status,  and, 
if  possible,  make  the  meetings  more  attractive  than  in  the  past.  He  then  gave 
a  short  sketch  of  how  he  thought  this  might  be  done.  Elaborate  and  learned 
j  papers  were  not  required,  but  rather  ones  dealing  with  some  of  the  common 
events  of  every-day  practice,  such  as  on  developing,  developers,  the  different 
printing  papers,  toning,  and,  though  last,  far  from  being  least,  the  art  side  of 
i  photography,  and  not  to  forget  the  question  box.  In  conclusion,  he  said, 
there  is  just  one  other  matter  I  wish  to  notice,  and  this  I  do  both  with  regret 
and  congratulation ;  I  refer  to  the  loss  our  Association  will  sustain  by  the 
removal  of  our  Honorary  President,  Professor  Carnelly,  of  the  Dundee  College, 
from  amongst  us.  But,  while  regretting  the  loss  of  one.  we  highly  esteem,  we 
will  none  the  less  accord  him  our  warmest  congratulations  on  his  appointment 
to  a  Professor’s  chair  in  Aberdeen  University,  and  wish  him  every  success  and 
happiness  in  his  new  sphere  of  labour. 

|  Mr.  J.  Robertson  then  read  a  paper  entitled,  The  Dry  Plate,  giving  his 
experiences  of  the  different  plates  used  since  the  days  of  wet  collodion. 

The  following  query  was  found  in  the  question  box: — “In  toning  with 
borax,  say,  five  sheets  of  paper  at  a  time,  has  any  one  noticed  a  falling-off  in 
the  last  prints,  the  bath  being  at  first  made  up  for  three  sheets  of  paper  and 
strengthened  with  gold  as  the  toning  went  on  ?  If  so,  the  cause.” 

The  inquirer  was  recommended  to  make  up  the  bath  for  the  five  sheets  of 
paper  at  first. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  concluded  the  meeting. 

« - - - 

©omjSjjmr&mce 


83T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  loth  sides  of  the  paper. 


PSYCHIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Miss  Power’s  letters  on  this  subject  so  evidently  bear  the 
;  repress  of  thorough  genuineness,  and  her  mode  of  experimenting  is  so 
;  rovel  and  promising,  that  I  would  suggest  her  putting  herself  in  com- 
nunication  with  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research.  The  results  would 
hen  have  a  value  for  the  outside  world  they  can  never  have'  if  obtained 
mly  by  private  and  comparatively  untrained  persons  ;  untrained  I  mean 
n  the  power  of  relative  judgment  and  in  observing  the  causes  and 
working  of  obscure  mental  phenomena.  The  Society  would  for  then*  own 
akes,  I  have  no  doubt,  see  that  they  were  assisted  by  a  photographer  of 
nown  technical  ability.  I  have  had  a  case  related  to  me  by  persons  of 
ndoubted  veracity  and  trained  judgment  that  is  quite  inexplicable  on 
rdinary  grounds,  sift  it  as  I  might  with  what  photographic  experience  I 
iave,  so  that  I  feel  sure  the  whole  question  of  so-called  spirit  photo- 
raphy  is  well  worth  crucially  investigating.  I  would  give  a  word  of 
aution  to  any  who  think  of  doing  so  for  themselves ;  their  labours  will 


be  fruitless  unless  they  are  naturally  possessed  of  marked  mesmeric  or 
mediumistic  power  or  faculty.  Whatever  the  agency  bv  which  the  remits 
are  obtained,  the  possession  of  this  natural  faculty  (not  acquirable)  and 
m  a  marked  degree,  is,  I  feel  certain,  essential  to  th  of  any  de¬ 

finitive  results.  To  embark  on  it  in  the  spirit  which  animates  Mr.  Death 
is  simply  to  court  continual  failure,  which  of  count  provt  ■  .  tkina  liairut 
others  successes.  The  tone  of  Mr.  Death's  letters  compared  with  Miss 
Power  s  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  ;  as  he  is  apparently  n-  ;e*fl  in 

mesmenc  and  kindred  literature,  I  would  advise  him  to  get  and  read 
De  Morgan’s  celebrated  preface  to  From  Matter  to  Spirit.  In  that  the  ac¬ 
complished  mathematician  gives  a  splendid  lesson  to  all  mere  surface 
thinkers  and  reasoners  ;  apart  from  its  special  topic,  it  should  be  read  as 
a  lesson  in  the  difficult  art  of  thinking.  Modes  of  investigation  most 
necessarily  vary  with  every  new  study ;  the  method,  of  ,.,nce  are  not 
all  alike.  No  one,  for  instance,  complains  that  electrical  experiments 
cannot  be  tested  by  the  same  means  that  have  served  to  verify  other 
branches  of  science.  Therefore,  that  the  conditions  and  mode  of  experi- 
mentment  in  psychic  photography  are  entirely  novel  does  not  involv. 
being  necessarily  foolish  and  only  worthy  of  ridicule.  The  “dubit 
affirmative,”  i.e.,  willing  to  allow  its  possibly  being  true,  is  Bafer  than  the 
“dubitative  negative,”  i.e.,  being  certain  at  the  outset  that  Mt 
nothing  in  it.”— I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  Feed  H.  Evans. 

158,  Oshaldistone-road,  Stamford-hill,  X. 

[We  have  received  an  immense  mass  of  conespondenc 
subject,  but  have  not  as  yet  decideed  what  u-.  to  make  of  it. 


we  want  is  a  record  of  actual  trials  and 
photography. — Ed.] 


experiences  in  p»yi 


PRINT  'WASHERS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— In  your  notice  of  apparatus  at  the  Exhibition  in  last  • 
issue,  we  find  a  rocking  print  washer,  exactly  the  same  as  we  have  been 
making  to  Messrs.  George  Mason  &  Co.  of  Glasgow  for  over  three  yean, 
designated  the  “Optimus.”  When  we  supply  dealers  with  this  particular 
print  washer,  we  call  it  the  “  England,”  not  the  “  Optimus, ”  as  we  think 
Mr.  England,  who  invented  it  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  ought  to 
get  some  little  credit  by  the  article  which  gets  so  many  compliments  for 
the  way  in  which  it  does  its  work. — We  are,  yours,  Ax., 

33,  Buchan-street,  Glasyow,  October  16,  1888.  Irwin  a  Camidlli 
[We  presume  that  by  placing  tlieir  trade  mark  upon  any] 
apparatus  manufacturers  merely  claim  that  they  are  the  m 
and  guarantors  of  it,  and  not  necessarily  that  they  are  the  originators 
of  the  idea  involved  in  the  construction.  This  sort  of  thing,  that  is, 
attaching  one’s  own  names  to  one’s  own  productions,  even  when 
are  the  inception  of  another,  is  universally  practised  among  ma:. 
turers  of  lenses,  cameras,  stands,  and  an  infinite  number  of 
photographic  appliances.  Even  the  commercial  capital  of  Scotland, 
from  which  our  correspondents  write,  sails  with  the  tide  in  this 
respect. — Ed.] 


RESTRAINERS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Your  leading  article  of  the  12th  inst.  directs  attention  to  a  very 
important  practical  subject,  and  therefore  deserves  careful  study. 

Taking  for  granted  that,  owing  to  the  fact  of  all  dry  plates  being  more 
or  less  tainted  with  either  “chemical”  or  “actinic  '-  fi 
some  kind  is  necessary,  and  as  at  least  two  of  the  bltn  ossess 

restraining  power,  but  in  difi'erent  degrees,  as  is  generally  supposed,  the 
question  naturally  arises,  “  Which  is  the  better  bromide  to  use.  am¬ 
monium  or  potassium  ?  ” 

The  answer  you  have  given  to  this  question  in  the  article  referred  to  is 
full  and  suggestive,  particularly  so  far  as  a  developer  composed  of  am¬ 
monium  and  pyro  pure  and  simple  is  concerned  ;  but  iu  my  own  practice 
I  have  found,  when  either  of  the  fixed  alkalies  was  used  as  the  auxiliary 
of  the  pyro  instead  of  ammonia,  that  potassium  bromide  was  a  better 
restrainer  than  the  ammonium  bromide — indeed,  it  would  be  safe  to  say 
of  the  latter  haloid  that  it  is  not  a  restrainer  at  all  under  the  last  con¬ 
ditions  named,  for  when  ammonium  bromide  is  added  to  potas 
carbonate  an  interchange  of  bases  immediately  takes  place  ;  and  as  the 
ammonium  carbonate  thus  formed  acts  as  a  powerful  accelerator  of  de¬ 
velopment,  it  is  evident  that  the  addition  of  the  ammonium  haloid  is 
equivalent  to  adding  a  restrainer  plus  a  powerful  accelerator,  which, 
again,  is  equivalent  to,  if  not  worse  than,  not  adding  a  restrainer  at  all  in 
a  case^of  much  over  exposure.  Moreover,  the  newly-liberated  ammonia 
has  a'strong  tendency  to  foul  the  developing  solution  and  stain  the 
gelatine  film. — I  am,  yours,  Ax.,  W.  Hanson- 

71,  Great  George-strect,  Leeds,  October  16,  18SS. 


AN  EXPLANATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— With  reference  to  Mr.  Brooks'  letter  in  your  issue  of  the 
7th  ult. ,  winch  arrived  here  to-day,  I  cau  only  say  that  Mr.  Brooks  is 
utterly  mistaken  in  thinking  that  I  have  any  wish  to  rob  him  of  any  pari 
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of  the  formulas  which  he  was  good  enough  to  give  me  last  year  when  I 
was  at  home. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  paper  was  not  read  at  the  meeting  of  our 
Society  at  all,  but  I  went  through  the  process,  explaining  as  I  went,  and 
the  paper  was  afterwards  printed  and  circulated  for  the  information  of 
those  members  who  were  not  present  at  the  meeting.  At  the  meeting  I 
stated  distinctly  that  nearly  all  the  formulae  were  given  to  me  by  authori¬ 
ties  at  home,  and  I  am  under  the  impression  that  I  actually  gave  the 
names  of  those  who  gave  me  information  ;  but  I  might  have  spared 
myself  the  trouble  of  giving  the  actual  names,  for  I  am  sure  they  are  not 
known  out  here.  When  the  paper  was  printed,  it  was  merely  for  the 
information  it  contained,  and  in  my  opinion  it  would  have  been  out  of 
place  and  unnecessary  to  have  given  names  after  what  I  had  said  at  the 
meeting,  but  I  clearly  stated  therein  that  the  formulas  had  either  been 
given  to  me,  or  were  the  results  of  inquiries  and  experiments. 

In  place  of  ignoring  Mr.  Brooks,  as  he  seems  to  imagine  I  have  done,  I 
have  recommended  many  to  use  his  collodion  emulsion,  and  it  was  at  my 
request  that  the  Society’s  chemists  in  Madras  sent  home  a  large  order  for 
Mr.  Brooks’  emulsion  for  sale  in  Madras,  previous  to  which,  I  believe, 
none  was  obtainable  here  or  anywhere  else  in  India. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Madras,  September  26,  1888.  Fred.  Dunrterville. 


IMPOTENCE  OF  AMATEURS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — The  columns  of  a  contemporary  last  week  allowed  an  innocent 
to  proclaim  his  intention  of  photographing  pictures  in  the  National  and 
Bore  Galleries.  He  then  asked  if  leave  had  to  be  obtained,  and  if  he 
would  infringe  copyright  by  publishing  his  doings  in  a  small  volume. 
He  ended  by  asking  what  exposure  he  should  give  in  each  gallery  con¬ 
taining  these  pictures. 

Oh,  sir,  do  all  the  fools  born  buy  cameras  and  call  themselves 
amateurs  ?  Save  me !  save  me  from  clanship,  for  up  to  now  I  have 
called  myself  An  Amateur. 


Westmoreland. — Wooden  trays  coated  with  purafliu  will  am-v.i-r  quite  well  for  | 
containing  silver  solutions,  but  they  will  not  answer  fur  hot  wat'-r.  1  .  r  th< 
latter  you  had  better  use  earthenware.  Common  brown  ware  baking  dishes 
will,  no  doubt,  answer  your  purpose,  aud  they  are  cheap. 

T.  Case  asks  where  he  can  procure  French  weight  and  :1a  nn  a  up  .  H, 
says  he  has  tried  several  shops  and  has  been  told  they  are  not  kept  m 
England. — French  weights  and  measures  may  be  obtained  at  any  philo  I 
sopliical  instrument  shop.  They  are  also  kept  at  some  photographic  ware-  I 
houses. 

W.  G.  A.  writes:  “Some  time  ago  a  publisher  asked  me  to  take  a  cabinet  I 
negative  of  our  ‘M.P.’  in  a  certain  position  for  him  for  publication.  This  I 
agreed  to  do,  give  him  the  negative,  and  assign  him  the  copyright,  for  one  I 
guinea.  Now,  when  I  took  the  negative  I  made  a  second  one  in  e  m  tly  the 
same  position,  which  J  kept  myself.  Can  1  register  this  and  sell  copies  from 
it  without  infringing  the  copyright — We  decline  to  give  any  opinion  on  the  ! 
legal  aspect  of  the  question.  However,  we  unhesitatingly  iy  it  would  be  an  j 
exceedingly  immoral  proceeding  and  an  unwarrantable  breach  of  faith  to  do  | 
as  our  correspondent  proposes. 

N.  Y.  writes  :  “I  have  some  prints  on  ordinary  albumeni  ed  pap<  i  taken  from 
negatives  lxl  in  Marion’s  Academy  camera  ;  not  having  the  negatives  now,  | 
would  you  tell  me  the  best  way  to  obtain  enlarged  negatives— say,  5  x  4—  j 
from  the  miniatures !  1  have  tried  mounting  them  in  optical  contact  with 
the  glass  and  copying  in  camera,  but  the  result  has  not  been  very  satis¬ 
factory.” — The  plan  pursued  by  our  correspondent  is  the  best  that  can  be 
adopted.  Naturally  the  copies  will  look  somewhat  “  woolly”  from  the  libre 
of  tlie  paper.  Of  course  this  is  magnified  as  well  as  the  image,  and  the  detail 
in  this  is  extremely  minute  in  such  small  pictures. 

A  Herts  Amateur  writes  as  follows:  “I  wish  to  obtain  a  series  of  lantern 
slides  of  popular  art  studies.  Now,  if  1  were  to  copy  some  of  the  picture.- 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Art  Journal  and  similar  works,  should  1  render 
myself  liable  to  a  penalty  ■  1  do  not  want  the  slides  for  ale,  and,  as  they  j 

will  be  on  glass,  I  do  not  see  that  I  can  be  proceeded  against  under  the 
Copyright  Act.” — If  our  correspondent  reproduces  a  copyright  picture  in  any 
form  whatever  lie  infringes  the  copyright  and  brings  himself  within  the  pale 
of  the  law.  The  fact  of  the  reproduction  being  on  glass  makes  no  difference  ;  ' 
it  is  piracy  all  the  same,  and  the  penalty  will  he  incurred.  Of  course  the 
publishers  can  grant  permission  to  make  copies  if  they  choose. 


ISxfjanp  ®olumm 


**.*  No  change  is  mode  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this-  column  ; 
but  none  will  be  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
who  specify  their  requirements  as  “  anything  useful  ”  loill  therefore  understand 
the  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 

Wanted  to  exchange,  15x12  rapid  rectilinear  lens  for  second-hand  safety  bicycle. — 
Address,  Gordon  Grant,  141,  Queen’s-road,  Bayswater,  London,  W. 

Wanted,  a  whole-plate  camera  in  exchange  for  fifty-inch  bicycle,  ball  bearings. — 
Address,  G.  Malthouse,  19,  The  Crescent  Terrace,  Stamford  Hill,  N. 

A  modern  half-plate  camera,  lens,  and  tripod,  would  be  exchanged  for  safety  bicycle. 
• — Address,  H.  A.  Lewis,  100,  Clarendon-road,  Hotting  Hill,  London,  W. 

- - - - 

sanatoetB  to  ComspouluntB. 


***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  a  fairs 
must  be  addressed  to  “  H.  Greenwood  &  Co.,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 

All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  queries  for 
“ Answers ”  a.nd  “Exchanges,”  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,” 
2,  York-street ,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  to.ken  of  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  o.re  given. 

Photograph  Registered 

Lowthian  Brothers,  Grimsby. — Photograph  of  Grimsby  lifeboat  and  crew. 

Flash. — Apply  to  F.  W.  Hart,  8,  Kingsland-green,  London. 

H.  McMaster. — All  the  makers  named  are  good.  We  have  no  preference. 

Camera. — Either  a  single  lens  of  deep  meniscus  form  or  a  wide-angle  rectilinear 
will  give  the  required  depth  of  definition. 

H.  R. — The  ordinary  crystallised  carbonate  of  soda  is  meant,  or,  in  place  of  it, 
common  washing  soda.  The  formula  is  clearly  written,  and  there  is  no 
mistake. 

6-  A.- -The  specks  in  the  transparencies  are  due  to  particles  of  unground 
pigment  in  the  carbon  tissue.  The  only  remedy  is  to  discard  the  tissue  and 
procure  fresh. 

J.  F.  S. — From  the  now  commonly  recognised  point  of  view  a  photographic 
amateur  is  one  who  does  not  depend  upon  photography  for  his  subsistence, 

.  but  practises  the  art  from  a  love  of  it. 

G.  Morley. — Prepared  canvas,  such  as  that  used  by  artists,  may  be  purchased 
otherwise  than  stretched  on  frames.  It  is  sold  in  rolls  several  yards  long 
and  in  various  widths.  You  will  learn  the  price  from  any  artists’  colourman. 

H.  Wassell. — Boxwood  blocks,  such  as  those  used  by  engravers,  may  be 
obtained  from  any  of  the  dealers  in  printers’  materials.  The  larger  sizes  are 
built  up  of  small  blocks  joined  together.  You  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  the 
size  you  mention  in  a  single  piece  of  wood. 

A.  G. — The  best  way  of  keeping  the  unmounted  prints  would  be  between  two 
pieces  of  glazed  millboard  a  little  larger  than  the  pictures  with  an  elastic 
band  round  them.  The  name  of  each  subject  might,  for  convenience,  be 
conspicuously  written  on  one  of  the  boards. 


W.  COTESWORTH  writes  :  “  I  hud  in  the  studio  that  a  metronome  set  to  a  one-  1 
second  beat  is  most  useful.  Are  you  aware  of  any  simple  watch  arrangement  I 
which,  by  a  loud  tick  at  each  second,  would  appeal  to  the  ear  ?  Such  an  J 
instrument  would  be  most  useful  in  out-of-door  photography." — We  are  not  * 
aware  of  such  an  instrument,  but  any  photographer  may  easily  construct  one  ' 
for  himself.  Let  him  make  a  pendulum  of  ten  inches  length  (a  bit  of  string 
having  a  pistol  bullet  at  the  end  will  serve  the  purpose),  and  so  arrange  that, 
when  set  swinging,  each  alternate  oscillation  shall  cause  the  bob  to  touch 
“something”  in'  a  manner  sufficiently  audible.  It  requires  no  special 
ingenuity  to  carry  out  the  details.  A  loud-ticking  American  clock  might 
also  be  utilised  for  this  purpose,  but  a  metronome  is  undoubtedly  the  most . 
convenient. 

R.  W.  C. — This  correspondent  wishes  to  know  which  are  really  tlie  best  dry1 
plates  ill  tlie  market,  quite  irrespective  of  price. — We  make  it  a  rule,  from  i 
which  we  never  depart,  not  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  different ! 
makers’  goods.  On  such  a  matter  as  dry  plates  no  definite  opinion  could  be  I 
expressed  which  would  apply  to  all  circumstances  and  conditions.  Somej 
plates  are  better  adapted  for  some  purposes  or  conditions  of  working  than  I 
others.  The  same  plates  that  might  yield  negatives  which  could  not  be 
surpassed  when  used  under  certain  circumstances  might  only  produce  | 
mediocre  results  were  the  conditions  altered  or  the  purposes  for  which  they  j 
were  required  changed.  For  example,  a  plate  which  was  best  adapted  fori 
copying,  say,  a  line  engraving,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  produce  such  an  j 
instantaneous  picture  of  a  moving  object  as  one  specially  prepared  for  tlii 
class  of  work. 

- ♦ - - - 

Photographic  Society  op  Great  Britain. — The  next  technical  meeting 
will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  October  23,  at  eight  p.m.,  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East.: 
when  the  apparatus  on  view  at  the  Exhibition  will  be  explained. 

Photographic  Club.— October  24,  1388. — Subject,  Electric  Lighting  of  the j 
Studio.  A  paper  will  be  read  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  F.  Haes.  Notices  of  any 
alterations  of  rules  and  nomination  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  take  place 
on  this  night. 

Linseed  gum  has  been  suggested  as  a  substitute  for  gum  arabic.  The  seeds 
are  first  boiled  with  water  for  an  hour,  the  resulting  thick  mass  filtered,  and 
then  treated  with  twice  its  volume  of  ninety  per  cent,  of  spirits  of  wine.  A 
fiocculent  white  precipitate  separates,  from  which  the  dilute  spirit  can  be  readily 
decanted.  A  yield  of  ten  per  cent,  of  dried  “  gummi  lini  ”  on  the  weight  of  the 
seeds  taken  is  obtained.  The  gum  forms  a  clear,  grey-brown,  fragile  mass, 
which  dissolves  in  water,  without  taste  or  smell,  similarly  to  gum  arabic. 
Two  grammes  are  sufficient  to  form  an  emulsion  with  thirty  grammes  of  oil, 
which  resembles  the  emulsion  formed  with  gum  arabic,  both  in  taste  and  ni 
appearance.   
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THE  SOLUBLE  HALOIDS  AS  RESTRAINERS. 

Mr.  W.  Hanson  s  letter  in  our  last  issue  reached  us  too  late  to 
make  any  detailed  comments  upon  it  at  the  time,  or  we  should 
ceitainly  have  pointed  out  the  fallacy  upon  which  the  writer 
based  his  argument,  which  is,  in  fact,  nothing  less  than  the 
allegation  that  bromide  of  ammonium  added  to  a  developer 
I  containing  a  “fixed  alkali”  is  really  an  accelerator .  So  startling 
j  an  announcement  must  have  taken  many  of  our  more  careful 
i  readers  by  surprise,  for  we  venture  to  think  that  amongst  the 
very  numerous  practical  workers  who  have  used  ammonium 
bromide  as  the  restrainer  in  conjunction  with  either  of  the 
carbonates  of  potash  or  soda,  not  one  will  be  found  to  endorse 
Mr.  Hanson’s  observation. 

That  gentleman  s  brief  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  supposes  the  ammonium  bromide  to  behave  in  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  manner  indicated  affords  us  the  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
plaining  the  singular  misconception  upon  which  he  based  his 
theory.  That  under  the  circumstances  named,  or,  indeed, 

J  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  potassium  bromide  may 
be  found  to  be  preferable  to  the  ammonium  salt  is  quite 
possible,  though  this  may,  perhaps,  be  a  mere  matter  of 
taste,  and  Mr.  Hanson  is  quite  justified  in  expressing  his 
preference  for  the  former.  But  when  he  proceeds  to  attribute 
that  preference  to  the  formation  of  ammonium  carbonate, 
and  consequently  the  addition  of  a  “  powerful  accelerator,” 
he  is  at  fault. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  point  as  to  the  alleged 
interchange  of  elements  which  may  or  may  not  take  place 
without  in  the  slightest  degree  affecting  the  result  :  but 
granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  carbonate  of  ammonium 
j n  formed,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  how  far  Mr.  Hanson  is 
correct  in  his  surmise  as  to  the  reversed  action  of  the  re¬ 
strainer.  Incidentally  we  may  point  out  that  he  mentions  the 
employment  of  ammonium  bromide  in  conjunction  with  “either 
of  the  fixed  alkalies,”  under  which  category,  of  course,  both 
caustic  potash  and  soda,  as  well  as  their  carbonates ,  would  be 
included ;  but  it  is  obvious  from  the  surmised  formation  of 
ammonium  carbonate  that  the  caustic  alkalies  are  not  intended. 
These,  in  conjunction  with  pyro,  at  least,  have  been  satis¬ 
factorily  proved  to  be  useless  for  all  purposes  of  practical 
development  on  account  of  the  unmanageable  character  of  the 
action  produced,  although  caustic  ammonia  forms  undoubtedly 
the  favourite,  if  not,  indeed,  the  best,  alkali  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  The  use  of  ammonium  bromide  as  the  restrainer  for 
either  caustic  potash  or  soda  would,  therefore,  be  an  actual 
advantage  even  from  Mr.  Hanson’s  point  of  view,  if,  by  the 
substitution  of  a  certain  quantity  of  caustic  ammonia  and 
formation  of  a  corresponding  quantity  of  bromide  of  potassium 
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or  sodium,  it  reduced  the  evil  influence  of  • 
or  soda. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  carbonates  we  will  take,  for  the  -  ike 
of  example,  carbonate  of  potash,  and  allowing  for  th<  : 
of  the  poweiful  accelerator,  carbnimto  « . f  mnmi  ninm)  1 1 1 •  * 
bromine  liberated  from  the  ammonium  bromide  g  •  u 

interchange  to  the  potassium,  from  which  the  carboni 
been  separated,  and,  consequently,  we  have  a  modified  dev- 1  q.,r. 
in  which  ammonium  carbonate  is  the  active  agent,  and  i  I 
sium  bromide  the  restrainer.  It  would  be  possible  to  so  adjust 
the  proportions  of  alkali  and  restrainer  that  the  interchaim*- 
should  be  complete  and  exact;  that  is  to  say,  that  th 
veloper  should  contain  nothing  but  carbonate  of  ammonium 
and  bromide  of  potassium,  with  no  excess  of  the  -alts  ori¬ 
ginally  employed.  We  will  suppose  such  to  ] „■  th 
inquire  what  difference  can  possibly  arise  from  the  use  of 
bromide  of  ammonium  with  a  fixed  carbonate  a-  compared  with 
the  bromide  of  a  fixed  alkali  with  ammonium  carb  nate. 

The  first  point  to  be  considered  is  the  comparative  r«  straining 
value  of  the  different  bromides.  This,  wc  showed  in  our  prove  u* 
article,  depends  entirely  upon  the  proportion  of  bromine  tiny 
respectively  contain,  the  potassium  being  weaker  th  .a 
ammonium  to  the  extent  that  twelve  grains  of  the  former  are 
required  to  do  the  same  work  as  ten  grains  of  the  latter.  But 
in  the  case  cited  above  the  quantity  of  bromine  present  remains 
fixed,  merely  changing  its  partnership,  so  to  speak,  with  the 
alkalies,  and,  consequently,  as  far  as  restraining  ]  ower  >  <  in- 
cerned,  there  is  absolutely  no  change. 

The  question  then  arises  whether  the  alkalin 
exhibit  any  variation  in  energy  when  employed  in  equivalent 
proportions;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  same  proportion  of 
effective  alkali  are  observed.  In  a  leading  article  in  'I'm: 
Almanac  some  few  years  back,  it  was  shown  that  the  de 
veloping  value  of  the  different  alkalies  corresponds  dii 
with  the  proportion  of  acid  they  severally  neutralise  ;  in  <»tht  r 
words,  that  when  employed  in  equivalent  proportions  tlnir 
developing  energy  is  practically  identical.  Here  then  again, 
as  under  Mr.  Hanson’s  conditions,  the  quantity  «>f  alkali 
present  remains  absolutely  unchanged,  so  also  of  necessity  !  ■■  s 
the  energy  of  the  developer. 

One  slight  reservation  may  be  made  however;  ^upp-sing 
the  formation  of  carbonate  of  ammonium,  which  is  a  volatile 
substance,  a  portion  of  the  alkali  may  escape  during  develop 
ment,  but  as  this  would  weaken  instead  of  strengthening  dr- 
developer,  it  only  cuts  against  the  argument  put  forward. 

There  remains,  then,  not  the  smallest  theoretical  reason  for 
supposing  that  bromide  of  ammonium  should  behave  in  the 
anomalous  manner  imputed  to  it,  nor  does  it  seem  probable; 
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nor,  finally,  have  we  ever  found  it  so  in  practice.  It  is  quite 
true,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  Mr.  Hanson  may  find  an 
advantage  in  using  the  potassium  restrainer  with  a  fixed 
alkali,  but  he  must  seek  for  the  reason  of  its  superiority  in 
other  directions  than  that  he  indicates,  and  we  will  conclude  by 
offering  him  a  suggestion.  It  has  been  found  in  practice  that 
carbonate  of  ammonia  tends  to  the  formation  of  a  thinner  and 
more  delicate  image  than  either  of  the  other  carbonates  usually 
employed,  and  still  assuming  the  formation  of  that  salt  when 
bromide  of  ammonium  is  used,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
thinness  of  image  thus  produced  has  been  attributed  to  over 
exposure. 

- - - 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Although  we  still  want  several  days  to  the  month  proverbial 
for  its  fogs,  residents  in  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  in  most 
other  towns,  have  for  some  time  past  been  unpleasantly 
reminded  that  the  dark  days  of  winter  are  at  hand.  For 
some  months  to  come  outdoor  photography  will  be  practised 
to  a  limited  extent  only — alike  by  amateurs  and  professionals, 
while  in  the  studio  the  latter,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will  have 
to  carry  on  their  business  under  increased,  and  for  a  time  still 
increasing,  difficulties. 

Dry-plate  photography  has,  undoubtedly,  been  a  great  boon 
to  portraitists,  in  enabling  them  to  secure  negatives  of  sitters 
at  such  times,  and  under  such  conditions  of  light,  as  would 
have  been  impossible  during  the  reign  of  collodion.  Yet 
during  the  winter  months  there  are  days — often  several  in 
succession — when  the  light  is  so  bad,  that  even  with  gelatine 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  anything  like  a  presentable  negative, 
unless  recourse  be  had  to  artificial  light.  This  has  been  done 
for  some  years  past  in  several  studios,  and  it  has  proved  very 
remunerative,  and  no  doubt  during  the  ensuing  winter  a  still 
larger  number  of  photographers  will  avail  themselves  of  its 
advantages. 

Up  to  the  present  time  artificial  light  has  been  utilised 
to  a  much  more  limited  extent  in  portraiture  than  in  many 
other  branches  of  the  art.  In  dark  weather  it  is  tolerably 
well  known  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  enlargements  pro¬ 
duced  commercially  are  made  by  artificial  light,  the  lime  or 
the  electric  light  being  that  usually  employed.  In  most 
photo-mechanical  printing  establishments  the  copying  and 
printing  are,  during  the  winter  season,  done  almost  exclusively 
by  artificial  light.  In  some  establishments  it  is  used  solely, 
even  when  daylight  is  available,  because  it  is  found  in  practice 
that  greater  uniformity  in  results  are  obtained  with  the  electric 
light  than  with  the  ever-varying  light  of  autumnal  and  winter 
days.  Were  it  not  for  artificial  light,  some  businesses  could 
not  be  carried  on  at  all.  Often,  for  example,  a  typographic 
block  has  to  be  produced  from  a  sketch  or  drawing,  and 
made  ready  for  printing  at  a  few  hours’  notice,  often  in  the 
evening  or  during  the  night.  The  utility  of  artificial  light  for 
the  purposes  just  referred  to  are  so  well  recognised  that  it  need 
not  be  further  alluded  to  here. 

It  is  its  application  to  portraiture  that  we  now  propose 
to  consider.  For  this  purpose  there  are,  practically,  but  two 
lights  available,  namely,  the  magnesium  and  the  electric.  We 
leave  out  of  consideration  the  various  firework  compositions,  as 
they  arc  nearly,  if  not  quite,  superseded  by  the  magnesium 
flash  light.  Both  lights  have  their  advantages  as  well  as  their 
disadvantages.  The  first  named  —  the  magnesium  —  may  be 
used  in  two  ways,  cither  in  the  form  of  ribbon  or  wire,  or  as  a 
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powder,  and  equally  as  good  results  obtained  with  each,  pro- 
vided  judgment  be  employed.  In  the  case  of  powder  —  tin 
flash  light — the  illumination  is  so  brilliant,  and  of  so  short  ; 
duration,  that  the  portrait  is  actually  taken  before  the  sitteil 
has  time  to  move  or  alter  the  expression.  But  if  more  thai 
one  portrait  of  the  same  individual  has  to  be  taken,  the  second 
and  succeeding  pictures  are  usually  much  less  satisfactory  than 
the  first  on  account  of  the  expression.  This  arises  because 
of  the  anticipation  of  an  unpleasant  sensation  caused  by  the 
sudden  and  dazzling  light  upon  the  eyes  being  manifest  in  the 
portrait.  Much  of  this,  however,  is  avoided  when  the  ribbon 
is  used,  as  here  the  combustion  is  slower,  and  the  light  less 
trying,  particularly  if  it  be  kept  burning  some  little  time! 
before  the  exposure  is  made,  so  that  the  pupil  of  the  eye  has 
an  opportunity  of  getting  accustomed  to  its  brilliancy.  Not¬ 
withstanding  its  shortcoming,  the  magnesium  is  a  convenient 
light  to  use  in  cases  of  emergency.  It  is  not  costly,  and  it 
requires  no  very  expensive  appliances  in  connexion  with  its, 
employment. 

By  far  the  most  convenient  and  satisfactory  artificial  illu-j 
minant  for  portraiture  is  to  be  found  in  the  electric  arc.1 
It  can  be  easily  arranged  so  that  the  light  may  be  projected; 
at  any  desired  angle  upon  the  sitter,  and  even  that  changed  at 
will  during  the  exposure.  It  is  constant  in  quality,  and  as  it. 
evolves  no  unpleasant  fumes,  no  special  appliances  are  required 
to  carry  them  away,  as  in  the  case  of  the  smoke  from  burning! 
magnesium.  Furthermore,  as  the  light  can  be  kept  full  on,  at 
a  very  trifling  additional  cost,  while  the  sitter  is  being  posed 
and  focussed,  the  eyes  become  accustomed  to  it  so  that  they 
assume,  and  maintain,  their  normal  condition ;  hence  a  natural 
expression  is  secured  in  the  portrait. 

Hitherto  the  greatest  drawback  to  the  more  general  adoption; 
of  the  electric  light  in  portrait  studios  has  been  the  great  cost 
for  the  installation  of  the  necessary  plant  for  generating  the 
current — usually  several  hundreds  of  pounds.  This  obstacle 
no  longer  exists,  at  least  in  the  majority  of  large  towns.  In 
most  of  them  companies  and  private  firms  have  been  established 
who  will  supply  electricity  in  much  the  same  way  as  gas  is 
now  supplied.  They  will  put  ou  leads  from  their  installations 
to  any  place  where  the  light  may  be  desired,  and  charge  only 
for  the  electricity  consumed,  and  this  at  a  moderate  tariff1. 
There  are  many  of  such  concerns  in  different  parts  of  London, 
as  well  as  in  most  large  provincial  towns,  who  make  this  a 
business.  The  current,  as  sent  from  the  works,  is  usually  a 
small  one,  but  of  very  high  tension — in  most  cases  of  several 
thousand  volts.  Those,  however,  who  supply  it,  supply  also  at 
their  own  cost  convertors,  which  transform  this  current  into  a 
large  one  of  low  tension,  suitable  for  the  arc  light. 

It  will  now  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  the  installation  of  the 
electric  light  in  the  studio  is  no  longer  a  serious  obstacle,  while 
at  the  same  time  there  is  no  machinery  to  require  constant 
attention.  We  are  even  given  to  understand  that  some  who 
have  gone  to  the  expense  of  their  own  engine  and  “  dynamo  ” 
have  discontinued  their  use,  preferring  rather  to  use  the  current 
supplied  from  other  sources.  About  the  only  outlay  the  photo¬ 
grapher  need  now  incur — assuming  always  that  there  is  a  large 
installation  within  easy  distance — is  that  for  the  necessary  re¬ 
flector  and  its  fittings  (a  small  sum  will  certainly  cover  this), 
and  the  arrangement  for  holding  the  carbons.  The  latter  need 
not  be  an  expensive  lamp,  as  a  simple  contrivance  will  answer 
every  purpose ;  indeed,  it  is  usually  a  very  primitive  arrange¬ 
ment  which  is  adopted  in  most  studios. 

Seeing  that  the  adoption  of  the  electric  light  no  longer 
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involves  the  outlay  of  several  hundred  pounds  for  its  installation, 
we  shall  not  he  surprised  at  its  more  general  use  in  portrait 
studios  than  hitherto.  But  whether  the  more  extensive  use  of 
artificial  light  in  portraiture  will  be  conducive  to  greater 
excellence  in  the  work,  generally,  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion  ; 
but  the  fact  has,  undoubtedly,  long  since  been  established  that 
good  portraits  can  be  obtained  by  its  aid. 


07  5 


We  allude  to  these  interesting  experiments  in  no  scoffing  cpirit.  but 
merely  to  show  the  difficulty  surrounding  investigations  in 
silver  compounds.  This  difficulty  is,  doubtlessly,  •  ■  ,a*ons 
why  so  little  has  been  done  in  solving  the  problem  a>  t  i  the 
products’  reactions  concerned  in  the  action  of  light  upon  silver  com¬ 
pounds.  There  is  but  little  ground  to  work  upon,  i  at  the 

characters  of  the  substances  hypothetically  produced  am  not  kn own 
with  any  amount  of  certainty. 


When  one  of  the  detective  cameras  was  being  exhibited  and  its 
action  explained  at  the  technical  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Great  Britain  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  Chairman* (Mr.  Trueman 
Wood),  remarking  on  the  fact  of  there  being  no  finder  attached  to  it, 
j  observed  that  when  such  was  the  case  its  place  could  be  very  advan¬ 
tageously  taken  by  a  spirit  level  placed  on  the  top  of  the  camera. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  although  one  of  the  detectives  which  we 
occasionally  employ  lias  two  finders,  one  for  the  vertical  and  the  other 
for  the  horizontal  position  of  the  plate.  We  have  never  any  occasion 
to  use  either,  as  no  difficulty  whatever  is  experienced  in  pointing  the 
camera  with  unerring  accuracy  at  any  object  which  it  is  desired  should 
be  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  and  this  art  in  the  straight  pointing  of 
a  camera  can  be  acquired  by  any  one  with  very  little  practice. 


A  very  convenient  and  very  flat  spirit  level,  suitable  for  sinking  in 
the  top  of  a  camera,  may  be  made  by  hollowing  a  round  piece  of  brass, 
the  size  of  a  penny,  and  twice  its  thickness,  and  cementing  to  it,  as  a 
cover,  a  circular  concave  lens,  such  as  are  sold  for  spectacle  glasses,  of 
the  very  slightest  degree  of  concavity.  The  spirit  is  then  introduced 
through  a  hole  at  the  back,  which  is  afterwards  closed  by  means  of  a 
screw,  under  the  shoulder  of  which  a  little  white  lead  is  placed. 
Enough  spirit  must  be  introduced  to  allow  of  a  quantity  of  air,  the 
bulk  of  a  pea,  remaining  inside.  If  this  has  been  properly  made,  it 
will  act  the  part  of  an  effective  spirit  level  and  will  last  for  years. 
We  have  had  one  in  use  for  twenty  years,  and  it  has  never  required 
repairs  or  refilling  during  that  period. 


Though  metallic  silver  reduced  to  its  purest  form  is  relied  upon  as  a 
substance  of  prime  importance  on  which  to  base  calculations  of 
atomic  weights,  it  is  singular  that,  nevertheless,  the  knowledge  of  the 
composition  of  some  of  its  combinations  is  of  the  most  uncertain 
character,  and  we  frequently  find  a  memoir  in  the  scientific  journals 
upon  some  particular  one  of  these  little-understood  compounds 
enunciating  certain  theories  as  to  its  composition  which  are  almost 
as  certain  to  he  contradicted  within  a  short  time  by  some  other 
experimenter.  The  lowest  form  in  which  silver  combines  has  of 
late  been  the  subject  of  investigation,  and  a  full  account  was  given 
about  a  year  ago  of  the  lowest  compounds  of  silver.  Argentous 
tartrate  was  described,  and  also  the  manner  of  producing  it.  When 
this  was  treated  with  ammonia  and  phosphorous  acid  a  black  com¬ 
pound  was  produced  to  which  the  name  of  argentous  oxide  and 
i  formula  Ag40  were  given.  Full  details  of  its  action  with  reagents 
j  were  published. 


Then  this  latter  substance  was  stated  by  another  experimentalist  not 
to  be  argentous  oxide  at  all,  but  a  mixture  of  metallic  silver  and 
argentic  oxide  or  organic  matter ;  but  the  original  experimenter, 
J.  V.  D.  Pfordten,  showed  the  latter  supposition  to  be  untenable 
because  of  certain  reactions  the  compound  exhibited. 


N'ow  Herr  Pfordten  finds  that  the  compound  he  described  as  argentous 
t >xide  must  be  regarded  as  a  hydrate  of  silver,  the  composition  of 
vhich  is  probably  Ag4  H.2  0.  His  first-called  tartrate  he  believes  to 
>e  a  hydrate  containing  silver  tartrate  or  sodium  tartrate,  which 
etains  its  impurities  when  washed  with  various  liquids.  The  pro- 
luct,  after  washing  with  alkali,  is  probably  pure  hydrate.  Herr 
Tordten  says  that  it  is  probable  that  all  black  compounds  obtained 
»y  reducing  solutions  of  silver  consist  of  the  hydrate, 


A  coating  of  shellac  varnish  has  usually  the  reputation  of  hi 
complete  preservative  against  the  action  of  wipuir  up'-n  t!  <■  ;  r  ••  1 
surfaces;  but,  according  to  a  writer  in  a  German  chemical  journal,  as 
quoted  in  the  Chemical  Keu's,  metal  coated  with  -le-llnc  nuniih  takes 
up  much  moisture,  but  little  water  is  precipitated  up<  n  burnished 
metal.  In  the  short  abstract  given  it  i-  not  easj  I  gather  the  caret 
meaning  of  the  writer,  but  the  practical  experience  of  every  photo* 
grapher  who  uses  a  lens  with  a  rack-pinion  i-  de  d  against 
appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  this  writer;  for  he  knows  that  the 
shellac-coated  part  does  not  suffer,  and  that  the  burnished  part  does, 
from  the  action  of  atmospheric  moisture. 

- > - 

THE  PROPER  USE  OF  II YDR0QU1N0NE. 

To  sum  up  the  conclusions  at  which  I  arrive  from  the  experiments 
detailed  last  week  will  not  occupy  many  words. 

The  preservation  of  the  developing  agent  in  solution  and  the 
prevention  of  staining  the  gelatine  film  are  two  entirely  different 
matters,  though  in  the  case  of  pyro  both  functions  are  performed  by 
sulphite  of  soda  or  sulphurous  acid,  though  other  acids  effect  only  the 
first  purpose.  Hydroquinone  differs  from  pyro  in  that  it  requires  ]<•» 
artificial  aid  to  render  it  permanent  in  solution,  while  it  L  practically 
free  from  any  tendency  to  produce  the  objectionable  discolourati  n  I 
the  gelatine  which  marks  the  latter.  Such  being  my  views  on  tic- 
question,  I  shall  endeavour  to  justify  them. 

Before  proceeding  further  I  must  call  attention  to  a  couple  <if 
slight  typographical  errors  in  the  last  paragraph  of  my  article  last 
week,  which,  though  only  depending  upon  a  single  letter,  in  each 
are  of  some  importance.  In  the  first  line  of  that  paragraph  th* 
substitution  of  the  word  sulphide  for  sulphite  is  a  sufficiently  obvious 
misprint;  but  when  in  the  fourth  line  from  the  end  “eh owe”  is 
substituted  for  “slows”  not  only  is  the  sentence  rendered  meaningles' 
but  the  point  of  my  argument  is  entirely  lost. 

What  I  intended  to  express  was  that  while  the  employment  of 
sulphite  of  soda  in  conjunction  with  hydroquinone  is  entirely  useless — 
so  far,  at  least,  as  the  prevention  of  stain  is  concerned— it  exercises  an 
unmistakable  action  in  retarding  the  development.  I  do  not  say  in 
lengthening  the  exposure,  hut  simply  in  “  slowing  "  or  retarding  the 
formation  of  the  image.  1  may  now  explain  more  fully  that  this 
effect  which  is  alleged  by  many  against  the  sulphite  in  connexion 
with  pyro  is  far, more  marked  in  the  case  of  hydroquinone,  which.  I 
take  it,  differs  from  pyro  in  being  of  the  nature  of  a  developer  j 
restrainer.  In  this  Mr.  Webster  will  say  that  I  come  round  to  his 
way  of  thinking,  viz.,  that  hydroquinone  is  the  proper  developer  for 
over-exposed  plates ;  hut,  in  truth,  I  am  so  far  from  holding  that 
opinion  that  I  would  much  prefer  in  the  case  of  wu/fr /--exposure  to 
use  hydroquinone  than  pyro,  but  to  use  it  properly. 

It  lias  been  noted  by  most  experimentalists  with  hydroquinone  that 
bromide  is  entirely  unnecessary  and  that  when  it  is  employed  the 
development  is  greatly  protracted.  This  is  but  natural  if  we  believe 
that  hydroquinone  carries  with  it  its  own  restrainer;  in  like  manner 
pyro  employed  with  an  alkaline  carbonate  requires  no  bromide  t 
ensure  clean  development,  and  when  that  re.'trainer  i.--  added  its  eff-  c 
is  far  more  powerful — other  things  being  equal  than  v\  lien  a  cau.-t ic 
alkali  is  used.  The  carbonic  acid,  in  fact,  supplies  the  needful 
restraining  power  and  the  addition  of  any  more  is  entirely  superfiu 
The  same  may  be  said  of  sulphite  of  soda.  If  the  pure  sulphite 
really  does  act  as  a  retarder  with  pyro,  which  I  very  much  doubt— 
though  when  partially  oxidised  it  undoubtedly  does— it  will,  like 
bromide,  have  a  far  more  powerful  effect  when  hydroquinone  is  sub- 
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stituted;  consequently  the  latter  agent  suffers  unfairly  at  the  hands 
of  those  who  handicap  it  by  the  addition  of  a  large  proportion  of 
unneccessary  restrainer.  This,  I  think,  forms  one  of  the  reasons  why 
so  many  users  of  the  new  agent  complain  of  its  slowness  of  action, 
while  others,  like  myself,  do  not  find  it  any  tardier  than  pyro. 

I  have  used  it  almost  invariably  in  plain  solution,  i.e.,  without  pre¬ 
servative  of  any  kind,  and  have  not  found  that  in  this  way  of  keeping 
it  loses  any  of  its  power,  even  after  days,  though  it  may,  in  fact  does, 
darken  in  colour.  If  the  discolouration  be  an  objection  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  dissolve  it  fresh  daily  or  to  use  a  very  small  dose  of  nitric 
acid,  which  will  effectually  preserve  without  “slowing”  it.  But 
amongst  the  numerous  formulae  I  have  seen  published  I  have  seen  as 
large  a  quantity  as  twelve  grains  of  sulphite  to  each  one  grain  of  hydro- 
quinone,  a  proportion  which  it  is  scarcely  surprising  should  result  in 
protracted  development. 

I  may  digress  here  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  a  glaring 
instance  of  the  manner  in  which  those  who  wish  to  adopt  the  new 
agent  may  be  put  off  by  too  faithfully  following  published  formulae. 
In  the  same  number  of  the  Journal  containing  Mr.  Webster’s  article, 
in  Foreign  Notes  and  News  (page  604),  two  separate  formulae  for 
hydroquinone  development  are  given,  in  connexion  with  both  of  which 
hyposulphite  of  soda  (!)  is  mentioned  as  the  preservative.  I  can  well 
imagine  the  degree  of  success  likely  to  attend  the  experimentalist  with 
the  formula  attributed  to  Herr  Vogel,  jun.,  which  contains  hypo  in 
the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to  about Jifteen  or  sixteen  of  developer! 
I  fancy  this  would  prove  to  be  a  case  of  development  after  fixing,  if 
at  all. 

I  have  for  some  months  past  used  none  but  Ur.  Byk’s  hydro¬ 
quinone,  so  that  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  discrepancy  of  results 
between  Mr.  Webster  and  myself  arising  from  diversity  of  material. 
Soon  after  reading  that  gentleman’s  article  I  made  two  separate  solu¬ 
tions  from  different  samples  of  Ur.  Byk’s  preparation  that  I  had  on 
hand,  each  of  the  strength  of  one  grain  to  the  ounce,  using 
ordinary  tap  water  without  any  preservative.  At  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  hours  they  were  both  of  the  depth  of  brown  sherry,  but  with  a 
redder  or  pinker  tinge  and  perfectly  bright;  from  that  shade  they 
have  not  since  materially  altered. 

Twelve  days  after  dissolving  I  put  these  two  solutions  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  test  of  development;  but  first  of  all  I  tried  the  staining  power, 
independent  of  development.  A  “leaf”  of  ordinary  sheet  gelatine, 
such  as  I  employ  for  emulsion  purposes,  was  cut  in  halves,  one  half 
being  placed  to  soak  in  the  twelve  days’  old  solution  of  hydroquinone, 
the  other  in  a  freshly  made  three-grain  pyro  solution,  and  then  left 
for  the  best  part  of  the  da}',  say  about  five  hours.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  they  were  removed  from  their  respective  baths,  rinsed  in 
clean  water  and  examined.  The  portion  that  had  received  pyro 
treatment  now  formed  a  very  good  sample  of  dark-room  window 
material,  only  that  its  “safety”  depended  as  much  upon  its  opacity  as 
upon  its  colour;  while  the  other  presented  a  faint,  pinkish-brown 
colour,  which,  however,  was  perfectly  transparent. 

Both  portions  were  then  placed  to  soak  in  clean  water,  being  just 
rubbed  as  a  laundress  treats  her  linen  in  order  to  remove  any  surface 
impurities;  the  effect  was  appreciable  upon  the  pyro  portion,  but 
produced  no  effect  on  the  other.  After  soaking  for  a  little  overall 
hour  the  half  that  had  been  immersed  in  hydroquinone  had  had  its 
colour  quite  discharged,  while  its  rival  retained  the  tint  it  possessed  at 
the  commencement  of  the  soaking. 

This  was  almost  as  I  had  anticipated,  but  was  so  at  variance  with 
the  impression  left  on  my  mind  by  Mr.  Webster’s  description  of  his 
experience  that  I  can  only  suppose  his  “  sickly  brownish  yellow  ” 
image  was  the  fault  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  rather  than  the  hydro¬ 
quinone  (especially  as  yellow  is  in  no  case  the  tint  produced  by  that 
agent),  while  his  vision  of  “  an  image  in  sepia  in  a  sepia  film  ”  was 
rather  the  effect  of  imagination  than  of  observation. 

Next  with  regard  to  development.  I  followed  Mr.  Webster’s  lead 
and  made  my  exposures  under  a  graduated  screen,  not  a  “  Warnerke,  ’ 
as  1  had  not  one  at  hand  at  the  time,  but  a  series  of  varying  thick¬ 
nesses  of  translucent  paper.  Three-grain  pyro  solution  freshly  made, 
and  the  twelve-day  old  hydroquinone  were  pitted  one  against  the 
other,  ammonia  being  the  alkali  employed,  and  the  pyro  having  the 
aid  of  bromide — I  may  say  the  necessary  aid.  Each  pair  of  exposures 
was  made  upon  sections  cut  from  a  larger  plate  so  that  there  could  be 


no  variation  in  the  films,  and  in  the  course  of  about  a  dozen  com¬ 
parisons  four  different  makes  of  plates  were  used.  The  development 
was  conducted,  not  by  time  nor  with  any  fixed  quantity  of  alkali,  but 
with  a  view  of  producing  the  best  possible  result  on  each  plate. 

It  is  not  necessary,  if  it  were  possible,  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
each  exposure;  the  results  were  practically  identical  throughout,  no 
matter  how  long  or  how  short  the  exposures  given.  In  even  case 
hydroquinone  was  at  least  equal  to  pyro  in  the  amount  of  “  detail” 
produced;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  “number”  brought  out  in  effective 
exposure.  In  the  shorter  exposures  it  had  the  advantage  of  on<- 
number  (in  one  case  of  two)  with  generally  better  vigour  and  grada¬ 
tion.  With  the  longer  exposures  pyro  gave  more  density,  especially 
in  the  last  two  or  three  numbers. 

As  regards  comparative  rapidity  of  action  with  the  medium,  or  what 
I  may  call  normal,  exposures,  there  was  little,  if  any,  difference ;  but  as 
the  times  were  varied  contrary  to  my  anticipation  with  increase 
(or  over  exposure)  pyro  became  comparatively  more  rapid  in  action, 
and  vice  versa ,  but  with  this  difference  in  result,  that  while  the  pyro 
image  had  lost  all  gradation  in  the  lower  numbers  hydroquinone 
preserved  the  correct  “gamut.”  With  under  exposure  both  developers 
ran  very  closely  together,  pyro  having,  perhaps,  slightly  the  advantage, 
until  the  latter  attained  its  maximum  and  began  to  “  fog ;  ”  but  after 
this  hydroquinone  went  on  slowly  for  a  considerable  time  with  the 
result  that  more  image  was  pi’oduced. 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  though  in  the  case  of  over  exposure  I 
agree  to  a  certain  extent  with  Mr.  Webster,  yet  I  might  with  equal 
justice  claim  as  “  the  proper  place  for  hydroquinone  ”  the  treatment  of 
under-e.eposed  plates. 

As  regards  quality  of  imago  in  the  sense  of  freedom  from  stain, 
there  was,  except  in  two  or  three  of  the  longest  exposures,  no  chance 
of  comparison  between  the  two  developers.  With  the  shortest  ex¬ 
posures,  even,  there  was  practically  no  stain  with  hydroquinone,  while 
the  forcing  necessary  produced  in  the  case  of  pyro  very  deep  biown 
colouration  ;  but,  of  course,  as  the  time  of  exposure  increased,  and  that 
of  development  was  curtailed,  the  staining  became  less  and  less,  and 
in  the  longest  exposures  the  large  proportion  of  bromide  used  assisted 
to  preserve  tolerable  purity. 

So  far  as  keeping  the  film  clear  from  stain  is  concerned  I  am  free 
to  admit  that  these  experiments  were  not  conducted  as  the  actual 
development  of  so  many  negatives  would,  perhaps,  have  been,  t.e.,  with 
the  addition  of  sulphite.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
charge  brought  against  hydroquinone  was  that,  while  much  slower 
than  pyro,  it  possessed  no  advantage  over  the  latter  in  cleanness.  The 
proper  course,  then,  was  to  try  them  on  their  merits,  and  this  I  en¬ 
deavoured  to  do,  giving  pyro,  if  anything,  the  advantage.  The  result 
shows  that  hydroquinone  is,  under  the  circumstances,  quite  as  rapid 
as  pyro,  and  much  cleaner;  an. I  I  think  it  will  scarcely  be  claimed 
byr  anybody  that  if  sulphite  had  been  used  to  keep  the  pyro  clean  its 
rapidity  would  have  been  increased. 

It  is  impossible,  fairly,  to  compare  two  developers  under  precisely 
identical  conditions,  as  in  this  case,  at  least,  “  What  is  sauce  for 
the  goose  is  not  sauce  for  the  gander.”  To  wit,  I  maintain  that 
though  bromide  and  sulphite  are  advantages  and  benefits  to  pyro, 
they  are  unnecessary  and  a  drag  in  the  case  of  hydroquinone.  I  hold, 
in  fact,  that  the  proper  use  of  hydroquinone  lies  in  employing  it,  under 
normal  circumstances  at  least,  without  any  such  adventitious  aids  or 
hindrances  ;  or  if  it  be  necessary  to  preserve  for  lengthened  periods  in 
solution  to  use  a  minimum  of  nitric  or  citric  acid  as  the  preservative 
in  place  of  sulphite.  W.  B.  Bolion. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

IY. 

John  G.  Andreas  (No.  847),  Berkshire  Views. — A  frame  of  twelve 
small  views  of  rustic  cottages.  The  subjects  are  very  picturesque, 
but  are  somewhat  marred,  first,  by  the  printed-in  clouds,  which  are 
frequently^  too  dark,  and  also  by  some  of  the  figures,  mostly  children, 
who  are  allowed  the  time-honoured  custom  of  staring  at  the  camera. 
These  views  are  taken  on  plates  made  by  the  exhibitor. 

\V.  J.  Byrne’s  (No.  165)  “At  Home”  portraits,  a  series  of  fifteen 
portraits  (including  one  of  the  Queen)  taken  at  their  own  residences, 
are  certainly  very  interesting.  At  the  same  time,  one  disadvantage 
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arises  from  the  shaded  side  of  the  faces  being  somewhat  dark  the 
mistake  being  that  too  much  light  drapery  has  resulted  iu  the  faces 
giving  the  notion-  of  v  ery  dark  complexions,  while  the  drapery,  being 
in  some  instances  prominently  arranged  in  front  of  the  figures,  looks 
not  only  extremely  ungraceful,  but  reduces  the  figures  to  mere 
vehicles  for  the  display  of  grand  dresses.  Another  matter  which  is 
very  inartistic,  and  also  somewhat  unpleasant  to  look  at,  is  where 
the  modern  nltra-fashionable  dress  permits  of  the  arm  up  to  the 
i  shoulder  being  quite  bare,  and  the  outlines  being  repeated  by  the 
straight  lines  of  the  dress  present  rather  an  unpleasant  series  of 
lines;  and,  however  meritorious  these  portraits  may  be  under  the 
circumstances  of  private  room  lighting,  they  do  not  completely  fulfil 
the  requirements  of  portraiture,  which  are,  that  the  greatest  amount 
of  light  demanding  the  attention  should  be  on  the  head  and  face,  and 
the  p:oduction  of  photographic  portraits  where  the  advanced  modern 
j  arrangements  for  lighting  the  sitter  are  not  available  will,  we  fear, 
not  aid  much  in  raising  their  artistic  value. 

Alfred  Ellis  (Nos.  374  and  375),  portraits — -a  series  of  full  lengths 
and  large  heads.  Again  the  observation  must  be  made  that  some  of 
the  faces  are  much  too  dark.  It  is  not  doing  justice  to  the  subject- 
,  matter,  which  is  portraiture,  to  permit  the  faces,  or  rather  the  shades, 
to  be  so  dark,  causing  the  unimportant  part  of  the  study  to  be  the 
lightest,  and  consequently  attracting  the  attention ;  this  is  not  right 
artistically,  and  should  receive  different  treatment. 

R.  Faulkner  (Nos.  379,  380,  394,  and  395). — We  have  here  a  series 
of  portraits  in  platinum,  and  the  first  matter  to  be  noticed  is,  that  as 
soon  as  each  picture  is  looked  at  the  attention  settles  upon  the  face, 
and  so  one  of  the  main  requirements  of  portraiture  has  been  carried 
out.  Notwithstanding  the  rather  dark  background  these  portraits 
look  very  much  as  if  they  were  copies  from  some  painter’s  work, 
therefore,  as  original  photographs,  their  value  is  increased;  but  theie 
is  just  one  drawback,  and  that  is,  the  majority  of  these  pictures  are 
much  too  square  in  the  shape  of  the  subject-matter.  One  picture 
alone  is  not  so  wide,  and  the  result  is  most  certainly  in  its  favour. 
There  is  a  judicious  amount  of  shading  upon  the  faces,  which  is  very 
pleasant  to  see.  Much  artistic  perception  has  been  exercised  in  the 
production  of  these  twelve  portraits  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

II.  S.  Mendelssohn  (381),  and  five  other  frames,  contain  portraits 
'  of  seven  young  ladies,  all  sisters.  They  are  all  dressed  alike,  each  one 
having  a  very  quaint,  white,  stylish  apron  on,  which  goes  right  down 
to  the  ground,  and  they  certainly  make  very  peculiar  pictures,  which 
in  treatment  reflect  great  credit  on  the  exhibitor.  A  vast  amount  of 
ingenuity  has  been  exercised  in  placing  all  these  young  ladies  in  effec¬ 
tive,  but  at  the  same  time  very  nice,  attitudes,  the  result  being  that 
not  one  seems  to  evince  any  knowledge  of  the  photographic  operation. 
This  constitutes  a  marked  feature  in  these  exhibits,  and  is  a  very 
effective  study. 

Warwick  Brooks  (No.  38G),  a  rather  large  full-length  study  of  a 
lady,  in  the  last  modern  fashionable  drapery,  which  affects  to  be 
classical.  The  face  (side  view),  being  in  shadow,  is  very  well  arranged, 
as  it  does  not  suggest  the  absence  of  light.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
dress,  forming  one  slanting  line,  is  not  satisfactory,  and  overbalances 
the  good  of  the  upper  portion,  which  in  treatment  is  very  effective, 
and  would  have  been  more  so  if  the  upper  portion  alone  had  formed 
the  picture. 

J.  Russell  &  Son  (Nos.  387  and  388),  portraits  of  four  ladies  in 
each  frame,  the  first  in  platinotype,  which  is  not  quite  so  satis¬ 
factory  as  the  other  frame  of  portraits  in  red  carbon,  where,  in  a 
duplicate  of  a  study  in  platinotype  (No.  387),  the  carbon  decidedly  is 
the  best,  both  in  detail  and  softness  of  result.  Here,  again,  notice 
|  must  be  taken  of  the  wrong  done  in  the  squareness  of  the  pictures, 
!  which  if  made  narrower  would  have  considerably  increased  their 
value. 

J.  Blain  Scott  (No.  393),  portrait  of  a  lady  in  platinotype. — This  is 
a  very  good  study  in  the  arrangement  of  the  outline,  and  although 
the  dress  is  very  light  the  face  has  been  kept  in  harmony  with  it,  the 
result  being  that  attention  is  very  properly  given  to  the  portrait,  and 
not  to  the  dress  alone. 

W.  McLeish  (No.  400),  Hypatia. — There  is  a  good  deal  of  clever 
treatment  in  the  light  and  shade  of  this  female  study,  which  is 
very  pleasant  to  see.  The  light  coming  from  behind  has  not  resulted 
in  leaving  dark  portions  without  detail,  therefore  the  result  is  ex¬ 


ceedingly  good;  but  this  has  been  somewhat  frraM  rated  by  an  open 
bonk  which  she  holds  in  her  hand.  This  book  ha-  two  parallel  lira 
which  are  unpleasant,  and  if  a  book  had  been  ch 
old  metal  fastenings  upon  it,  which  could  have  been  am  iged  so  as  to 
alter  those  duplicate  lines,  ti  n  study  would  have  been  considerably 
improved.  If  this  photograph  i-  meant  to  be  a  portrait  it  reflects 
much  credit  on  the  style  of  treatment. 

A.  h.  Lafosse  (No.  412),  Aprbe  Diner.  A  study  <4  an  eldi rty  man 
in  nearly  a  hundred-year-old  costume.  This  i-  an  eff  ctii 
great  attention  having  been  given  to  tin*  hand-,  iv  f  I,  M, 


the  usual  modicum  of  some  delicate  snuff,  w hilat  the othi  r 

box.  The  whole  attitude  (that  of  a  well-earned  repose  aftei  di 

lias  been  well  considered  and  arranged;  also 

curtain  and  a  table  with  wine  on  it,  have  b  n  well  ;  hr  I.  I 

treatment  of  the  pose  and  the  arrangement  of  tie-  d-  t  o.  1-  -  j-. 

of  this  photograph  being  a  copy  from  s  me  pai  t  os  i 


conveys  evidence  of  its  being  a  veritable  production  to-  scient  ti  ¬ 
nmans,  so  much  the  more  credit  is  due  t*.  its  very  arti  I  tn  .  • 

Ralph  W.  Robinson  (No.  413). — Portrait  enlargement  priott 
red  carbon.  This  is  a  very  good  study,  and  might  have  had 
pictorial  name  given  to  it,  as  it  is  something  more  than  a  portrait. 
Ayoung  girl  sitting,  holding  a  basin  with  "im  hand  ai  n  with 

the  other,  forms  the  subject-matter,  which  ha-  been  I  cai  fully 
arranged,  the  result  looking  something  like  a  copy  of  p  until  g, 
more  meritorious  still  are  the  proportions  of  the  picture,  whit 
about  six  by  four,  the  result  being  a  perfect  adaptati  tn  of  lu  ight  and 
width  to  the  subject. 

E.  llabending  (Nos.  483,  481),  StnJi<  v. — Tli - • 
nineteen  photographs,  some  of  children  and  some  "f  adults.  Tin  v 
are  exceedingly  clever  in  arrangement,  especially  -  young  g 
who,  in  curious  costumes  of  extravagant  preten-i 
in  various  attitudes,  the  whole  showing  an  ar ?  i -* 
effect  which  is  very  clever,  and  suggestive  "f  what  m  iv  b  •  4  n-  \\  :?h 
appropriate  costume.  These  photographs  by  a  f"n  i_  r  •  a 

lesson  to  many  of  our  own  countrym  -u,  as  t  •  tin  j  f 

producing  pleasant  and  at  the  same  time  m  -t  car  ful  p;  r  > 
children,  both  with  and  without  eccentric  costume,  wl 
their  own  cleverness  have  aided  the  result. 

II.  Noel  Mai  an  (No.  485),  Jack  and  Jit/. — Three  small  pictures 
illustrating  this  romance;  the  hoy  and  girl,  acting  the  story, 
been  well  posed.  These  photographs  would  have  been  m 
if  printed  by  some  other  process  than  platinotype.  Th*  y  1  ■  k  fad-  1, 
and  this  result  has  been  aggravated  by  the  blue  c  4  »ur  of  the  m  int, 
which  throws  a  sickly  tone  over  the  prints;  otherwise  these  studies 
are  clever,  telling  the  story  clearly,  whilst  a  i  mai  i  ve  just 
made  relative  to  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  model*  a pj >1  i •  -  ■  ,  .  ly 
as  well  to  the  hoy  and  girl  in  these  studies. 

Matthew  ’Whiting  (Nos.  471,  47 - 1,  Humbles  at  tk  &  wd  and 
Country. — A  series  of  nine  views  in  each  frame,  which  hardly  c  «ne 
up  to  the  usual  good  results  this  indefatigable  practitioner  has  lul 
shown;  the  subjects  themselves  n< >t  being  capabl-'  ■'{  '■ 
ment,  although  they  have  the  advantage  of  p  "ing-  pirate  fram 
which  is  a  valuable  assistance. 

AV.  Cobb  (No.  496b),  The  Walk  Home.— Soma  working  females 
returning  home  in  a  flat  country.  This  photo_raph  i-  effect  iv*-, 
from  the  atmospheric  conditions  hav ing  assisted  in  o  n  g  ■  idea 
of  distance,  which  shows  how  ordinary  matt<  ra  can  be  made  eft 
by  an  artistic  choice  of  the  right  time. 

J.  Chester  Jarvis  (Nos.  4  to  9). — These  art'  a  rics  of  siv  fi..ur* 
studies,  which  evince  a  laudable  attempt  to  plioti  gi 
ving  good  models  and  artistic  arrangement,  and  so  fai  di  serve  notice. 
In  all  such  attempts  it  would  be  more  commendable  t  utilise  set  ml 
scenes  rather  than  painted  ones  also,  great 
the  selection  of  models  whose  appearance  is  favourable  to  p 
effect;  however,  be  that  as  if  may,  we  have  so  little  of  that  work 
ventured  upon  now  that  attempts  in  that  direction  must  not  be  too 
hastily  placed  on  one  side. 

J.  Russell  A  Sou  (No.  25),  Buckingham  Palace. — These  repr-  sc nt 
six  excellent  views  of  some  of  the  interiors,  which  are  assisted  very 
much  by  being  printed  in  platinotype ;  but  a  disturbing  - 
tion  is  produced  by  the  six  being  placed  in  one  frame,  the 
close  proximity  of  each  producing  a  distressing  effect  upon  the 
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vision,  which,  mixing  them  all  up  together,  seems  to  put  them  in 
motion,  and  so  a  wrong  is  done  to  each  picture. 

Lyddle  Sawyer  (No.  38),  At  Home,  and  very  [[much  so,  for  the  entire 
household,  including  two  dogs,  appear  to  have  conspired  together  to 
do  the  right  thing,  hut  which  has  not  resulted  in  quite  the  right  way. 
This  photograph  might  he  commendable  as  a  memento  of  a  family 
collection,  but  it  must  not  he  considered  to  involve  very  great 
pictorial  possibilities. — No.  64  {The  Amateurs )  is  a' similar  study, 
somewhat  better  than  No.  38,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  [suggests  the 
old  photographic  notion  of  unlimited  properties  being  able  to  supply 
pictorial  requirements.  The  subject  is  a  lady  artist  painting  another 
lady,  who  is  posing  for  the  work.  Laudable  as  all  such  attempts  are 
to  produce  a  picture,  the  result  is  not  nearly  so  valuable  as  the  three 
pictures  of  Newcastle  by  the  same  exhibitor,  where  the  figures  are 
posed  with  a  decidedly  greater  artistic  effect. 

H.  Barraud  (No.  46). — Two  large-size  portraits  of  ladies,  which, 
however  valuable  as  likenesses,  do  not  show  much  artistic  perception 
of  congruity,  especially  in  the  instance  of  one  of  the  ladies,  who, 
although  very  unfortunate  in  being  photographed  in  a  snowstorm, 
possesses  the  power  of  preventing  the  same  from  falling  upon  her 
face. 

F.  Beasley  (Nos.  43,  57,  and  290),  Views  in  Tasmania. — These 
might  be  better  described  as  studies  of  bits  of  foliage;  they  are  quite 
interesting.  As  giving  a  very  good  idea  of  the  difference  between 
the  foliage  of  Tasmania  and  our  English  trees  these  sketches  are 
pleasing,  both  from  that  fact  and  also  from  the  effective  way 
in  which  the  nine  various  bits  have  been  selected,  and  which  only 
seem  to  want  colour  to  make  them  still  more  interesting. 

Seymour  Conway  (Nos.  100,  101,  and  102).  Platinotype. — These 
three  frames  of  country  bits  are  very  effective  specimens  of  platino¬ 
type  printing,  where  considerable  brilliancy  of  colour  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  contrasted  depth  of  tone  produce  a  brilliancy  which  is 
assisted  by  the  absence  of  any  dark  unintelligible  portions. 


The  Apparatus. 

A  camera  gun,  by  Mr.  J.  Lendon  Berry,  is  ingenious  and  likely  to 
prove  useful  under  certain  circumstances.  In  form  the  holder,  if  it 
may  be  so  designated,  is  like  the  stock  of  a  rifle  or  fowling-piece,  at 
the  outer  end  being  a  small  platform  on  which  any  camera  may  be 
placed  and  fixed  by  a  screw.  There  is  an  aperture  in  the  stock  in 
which  is  inserted  the  pneumatic  ball  of  the  instantaneous  shutter,  a 
piston  is  then  drawn  back,  the  shutter  of  the  dark  slide  is  with¬ 
drawn,  and  all  is  ready  for  an  exposure.  When  the  fitting  oppor¬ 
tunity  arrives,  the  apparatus  is  pointed  with  as  much  accuracy  as 
possible  to  the  object,  and  the  trigger  is  pressed  by  one  finger,  when 
the  piston  darts  forward  and  presses  the  ball,  thus  effecting  the 
release  of  the  shutter.  Any  camera  and  any  form  of  pneumatic 
shutter  may  be  employed.  By  this  appliance  moving  objects  may  be 
sighted  and  their  changes  of  position  followed  with  the  same  ease  as 
the  sportsman  follows  the  movement  of  a  bird  or  animal.  This 
differs  in  certain  respects  from  a  camera  gun  which  was  introduced  in 
America  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Gotz  exhibits  his  well-known  camera,  7^  x  5  size,  and  adapted 
for  stereoscopic  work.  The  chief  feature  consists  of  a  sliding  front 
carrying  a  pair  of  Suter’s  four-and-three-quarter-inch  aplanatic  lenses, 
with  such  an  adjustment  that  the  two  lenses  can  be  set  at  distances 
from  three  to  four  inches  apart.  A  milled  head  situated  between  the 
lenses  carries,  under  cover,  a  disc  with  two  excentric  slots ;  these  gear 
With  two  short  pins  attached  at  the  inner  extremity  of  a  pair  of 
sliding  boards,  in  which  the  lenses  are  screwed  in  the  usual  way. 
Thus,  on  turning  the  milled  head  the  two  lenses  are  separated  or 
approached  to  a  convenient  distance,  as  circumstances  may  suggest. 
The  arrangement  is  handy  and  constructed  so  as  to  be  perfectly  light¬ 
proof.  The  whole  of  the  sliding  front  can  be  taken  out  and  replaced 
by  an  ordinary  front  carrying  one  lens  only.  At  the  back  of  the 
camera  there  is  a  piece  of  blackened  tin  pivoted  at  two  ends  with  a 
telescopic  sliding  serving  the  double  purpose  of  a  stereoscopic  division 
and  a  cover  for  one  or  the  other  half  of  the  plate,  and  arranged  to  be 
taken  out  altogether  when  the  entire  plate  is  to  be  exposed.  The 
plate-holder  is  fitted  with  a  carrier  for  the  stereoscopic  size. 

Another  novelty,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gotz,  is  his  tripod.  This  is  a 


three-fold  double  sliding-stand,  clamping  outside  of  the  tripod  Imad. 
A  sort  of  “stirrup”  serves  to  secure  the  clamping  and  make  the  htand 
rigid,  besides  keeping  the  wood  straight  when  closed  up.  Through 
the  double  sliding  the  stand  can  be  shortened  from  its  full  length  <4 
five  feet  to  two  feet  from  the  ground,  a  little  block  of  wood  running 
inside  the  central  frame  serving  as  a  support  to  clamp  against  when 
an  intermediate  length  is  used.  The  brass  fittings  and  woodwork  are 
of  the  best  description. 

Various  ingenious  inventions  of  Mr.  W.  Tyler  are  here  to  be  seen. 
These  include  plate-lifting  frames,  compressed  pulp  trays,  current 
producers  and  dischargers,  and  rebounding  shutters,  all  of  which  have 
been  recently  described  in  detail  or  noticed  in  our  columns. 

The  Victoria  Camera  of  Mr.  Henry  Park  contains  the  triangle 
fastenings  for  the  stand  in  the  baseboard.  The  bellows  is  detachable 
from  the  front,  and  the  back  slides  on  the  baseboard  towards  the 
front  when  a  lens  of  short  focus  is  employed. 

Among  quite  a  variety  of  useful  pieces  of  apparatus,  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Hinton  <fc  Co.,  a  dark-room  lantern,  in  which  one  side  of  the 
ruby  glass  is  ground,  appears  to  offer  advantages. 

Mr.  Samuels  exhibits  a  new  model  of  his  changing  back,  differing 
in  some  respects  from  the  one  shown  by  him  at  the  technical  meeting 
of  the  Society  in  April  last.  It  is  made  for  use  on  an  old  8x5 
camera,  holds  twelve  plates,  thus  doing  the  work  of  six  double  backs, 
and  has  the  appearance  of  a  simple  box  with  a  hand  strap  at  the 
side,  the  dark  shutter  being  the  lid.  The  special  features  an;: — The 
bag,  through  which  the  plates  are  transferred  to  the  back  of  the  box 
after  exposure,  is  not  removable,  as  in  the  Aurora  Camera  ;  that  there 
are  no  loose  parts ;  and  that  the  plates  in  sheaths  are  inserted  in  the 
box  and  removed  therefrom  through  the  exposure  opening,  thus 
securin'?  for  the  most  sensitive  film  the  minimum  of  risk.  The  last 
and  important  point  is  obtained  by  using  a  skeleton  metal  frame, 
answering  to  the  dark  shutter  in  the  original  changing  back,  against 
which  the  plates  are  successively  brought  up  to  register  by  the 
springs  at  the  bottom  of  the  box.  This  frame  slides  in  grooves,  and 
can  be  drawn  up  into  the  bag,  by  means  of  a  hinged  handle  on  the  top 
of  it,  a  convenient  distance  to  enable  the  operator  to  grasp  the 
sheathed  plate  raised  with  it  for  transfer  through  the  bag  to  the  back 
of  the  series  of  plates.  When  filling  or  emptying  the  box  it  is  drawn 
entirely  into  the  bag.  These  operations  may  then  be  performed  very 
easily  even  in  darkness.  A  tight-fitting  lid,  fitted  with  a  lock, 
encloses  the  bag  as  an  extra  security,  the  dark  shutter  also  being 
specially  constructed  with  the  same  view.  Mr.  Samuels  states  that 
he  has  an  arrangement  to  prevent  double  exposures,  and  that  an 
indicator  showing  the  number  of  plates  used  can  easily  be  attached. 
The  whole  apparatus  is  particularly  simple  in  construction,  works 
efficiently,  and  the  merest  tyro  could  U3e  it.  A  further  advantage  is 
that  similar  ones  can  be  fitted  to  any  camera,  the  dimensions  being 
the  length  and  width  of  the  dark  back  and  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  thick. 

- + - 

CARDIFF^EXHIBITION. 

This  Exhibition,  which  opened  on  Monday,  closes  again  to-morrow, 
lasting  only  one  week.  There  being  so  large  and  fine  a  collection  of 
pictures,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  could  not  have  remained  open 
for  a  month  at  least.  There  are  no  fewer  than  103  exhibitors,  many 
of  whom  contribute  several  frames.  We  subjoin  the  list  of  awards 

Class  1.— “ Portraiture  (Amateur):”  silver  medal,  S.  Butler; 
bronze,  E.  W.  Alabone ;  certificate,  W.  H.  Banks. 

Class  2. — “Portraiture  (Professional):”  silver  medal,  W.  J. 
Byrne ;  bronze,  W.  W.  Winter ;  certificates,  W.  D.  Dighton, 
H.  Baker. 

Class  3. — “  Landscape  (Professional)  :  ”  silver  medal,  Green  Bros. ; 
bronze,  F.  M.  Sutcliffe  ;  certificate,  R.  Keene. 

Class  4. — “Landscape  (Amateur) :  ”  silver  medal,  H.  W.  Gridley ; 
bronze,  E.  \V.  Alabone  ;  certificate,  W.  W.  Naunton. 

Class  5. — “  Landscape  (Amateur) :  ”  silver  medal,  G.  H.  Wills,  jun. ; 
bronze,  J.  L.  Kirslake;  certificate,  J.  Watson. 

Class  6. — “Best  Landscape  Picture : ”  silver  medal,  T.  Whaley. 

Class  7. — “Best  Series  of  Pictures  (Amateur):”  silver  medal,  T. 
Mansel  Franklin;  bronze,  S.  W.  Allen;  certificate,  Jonas  Watson. 

Class  8. — “Architecture  (Professional):”  silver  medal,  F.  W. 
Edwards ;  bronze,  W.  D.  Dighton  ;  certificate,  F.  W.  Edwards. 

Class  9. — “  Architecture  (Amateur) :  ”  silver  medal,  T.  M. 
Franklin;  bronze,  W.  H.  Banks;  certificate,  A.  G.  Tagliaferro. 
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Class  10.-“  Genre  or  Figure  Picture  (Professional) :  ”  silvei.  medal 
F  Whaley;  bronze,  W.  W.  Winter;  certificate,  W  C.  Harvey  ’ 
nwSSc  V  oi'  Figure  Picture  (Amateur):”  silver  medal 

H.  W.  Gndley;  bronze,  S  W  Allen  ;  certificate,  1>.  Hacquoil  ’ 
Class  1. 2.'  Enlargements  (not  portrait)  (Professional)-”  Q;w. 
mep1al>  bronze>  F.  Whaley ;  certificate,  Wilson  &  Co  1 

Flass  13.—  Enlargements  not  portrait)  (Amateur) :  ”  silver  medal 
P!  ia  A‘  Farnsworth;  certificate,  E.  Ferr“0  ’ 

w°S“ir-f  r  E?argement" , on  °Pal  (Amateur):”  Silver  medal 
W- .H-  K/cbe°  i  bronze>  Wltbbeld  5  certificate,  withheld 
Class  15.-“  Lantern  Slides  (Professional) :  ”  silver  medal  Wood 
bur,  Corn^y  ;  tecmze,  G  W.  TObon  &  Col ;  certificate  within 
Class  16.  Lantern  Slides  (Amateur):”  silver  medal  P,  ’l 
T-  H-  barton;  certificate,  A.  Mackimion 
.  Photo-micrographs :  silver  medal,  A.  Pringle  ;  bronze 
W.  Griffiths ;  certificate  withheld.  5  ’  > 

t  vi  ^oll®ctlon  of  Apparatus  :  ”  silver  medal,  Marion  &  Co 

for  McKellen  s  hand  camera  and  Harmer’s  studio  camera  back-  ’’ 
Class  I9.—  Views  of  Cardiff:”  bronze  medal,  G.  H.  Wills  jun  • 
certificate  withheld.  ’  •>  > 

Class  20.— “  Instantaneous  Photographs  (Amateur) :  ”  silver  medal 
G- F-  ^  5  bronze,  G.  West  &  Son  ;  certificate,  G.  SpreHit  ’ 

Class  2L-  Instantaneous  Photographs  (Professional)  f”  silver 
Akfboiie^"  DreSSer’  bronze>  W-  H.  Kitchin ;  certificate,  E.  W. 

8  e°mery  Photograph  :  ”  gold  medal,  no  award. 

TrS?  Beat  w  Tii1011  of  Photographs  :  ”  silver  medal,  W.  II. 

Lffchm ;  bronze  S.  W.  Allen  ;  certificate,  T.  II.  Faulks. 

F.  MaSutcfiffeCharnPl°n  °JaSS :  ”  g°ld  meda1,  H'  P'  Robinson;  silver, 
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mind  it  is  the  most  effective  method  of  deibn*  with  nic 
architectural  reproductions  are  concerned.  8 
Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  tin-  nature  of  tlm  book  of  Wood 
bury’s,  and  the  object,  as  the  editor  remark*, in  iaTi««Mcb  . 
was  “to  place  before  the  public  a  selection  of  th 
tli  worlds  beauties  and  wonden,  which  L.  1 . 
unerring  sun  s  work,  are  necessarily  true  to  the  pUre*  tl,.  -. 
without  any  flattery.”  From  the  handsome  appearance,  b  -h  internal!* 
md  externally,  It  was  intended  as  a  book  Jlitabh*  for  nr/nt^X 
but  whether  it  realised  Woodbury’s  expectations  r.-^rdn,  -  ‘  h 
writer  has  no  means  of  knowing;  to  judge,  ho*  mth/JiT 

paratively  low  price  at  which  the  present  oopj  was  veaivd  it 
appear  as  if  the.  work  had  not  found  favour  wirh  th.-  public  j:, 
manner  which  it  should  have  done  and  was  fairly  entitled  to  It 
cannot  yet  be  said  to  he  an  old  book,  but  it  may  aafelv  be  affirmed 
that  had  the  illustrations  been  produced  by  m.-aiH  of  the  M\.r  i  n.,» 
the  Treasure  Spots  of  the  World  would  have  pr<  »nU  d  a  v.-rv  dirt 
appearance  indeed.  A  photographic  art  book,  when  published  i: 
remains  still  an  art  production,  thanks  t..  the  process  which  1  a-  t-  • 
employed  in  illustrating  it.  Woodbury  contemplated  iasn  n  ry<  rli 
similar  collection,  naively  remarking,  « The  endless  cl  |  ;irt'h’- 
beautiful  scenery  will  enable  us,  should  tie-  pr-.-'.-nt  \ . 
esteem  of  the  public,  to  present  yearly  a  collection  of  the  ear., 
choicest  renderings.”  Perhaps  some  reader  may  1..-  able  to  entighten 
us  as  to  whether  this  idea  Was  carried  out.  The  original  cost  .if  the 
work  was  a  guinea,  and  the  publishers  were  Messrs  Ward  I  ^k-  v 
Ty ler,  of  London.  William  Lang,  Jui^FXJJS. 

[One  volume  onl}r  was  issued. — En. 


WOODBURY’S  TREASURE  SPOTS  OF  TEE  WORLD. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association.] 

LThSS?  f'°rtime  *  Wee,k  01  tw<?  VO  t0  come  acl'«s,  in  a  second- 
and  booksellers,  a  copy  of  a  work  which  possesses  more  than  s 

ssing  interest.  \\  oodbury’s  process  of  mechanical  printing  is  now 
th™  twenty  years’  standing,  Woodburytype  having 
"S'  b‘?l'fht  forward  by  its  author  in  the  year  186S.  In'  connexion 
th  photographic  processes  it  is  always  instructive  to  note  the 
ippearance  presented  by  pictures  produced,  it  may  be,  many  years 
ireviously.  Treasure  Spots  of  the  World  was  issued  in  1875,  and  the 
rashness  and  beauty  of  the  twenty-eight  Woodburytypes  illustrating 
.  ?stlf<Lto  ]be  endurmg  mature  of  the  process  employed.  In  the 
v°h  .'ll .oodbury  guarantees  the  proofs  from  fading,  or  even  losing 
...  +h 1 1  wCji,  an  ^  Plctures  at  Uie  present  moment  hear  out  the 

ac  that  Woodbury  did  not  overstate  the  case.  -In  character  the  work 
iay  be  said  to  be  cosmopolitan. 

Bach  picture  has  a  certain  amount  of  letterpress  devoted  to  it,  and 
!?  «®tnbutors  are  as  varied  as  the  subjects  on  which  they  write, 
voodbury  has  _  written  the  articles  attached  to  the  f o'llowino- 
•  Fc  ®-  ,  ntenor  of  the  Mosque  at  Cordova — Colossal  Figures  at 
nga  bane,  Island  of  Java— Niagara  River  in  Winter — Amsterdam 
-Oolonnade  in  the  Masjid-i-Kutfa-ul-Islam,  Delhi— and  the  Rock  of 
r  oraltar.  Baden  Pritchard  discourses  on  Alpine  scenery,  the  picture 
an  ice  cavern  furnishing  him  with  his  text.  Alfred  R.  Wallace 
nesumably  the  naturalist)  has  an  enthusiastic  article  on  tropical 
'  ^7  suggested  by  the  picture  of  a  river  scene  in  Java,  the  negative 
;  tins  instance  having  been  taken  by  Woodbury  himself.  Mr.  J. 
ini  , r  bas  a  descUptive  article  in  connexion  with  a  view  of 
?rn  -  bbey.  J.  Thompson,  F.R.C.S.,  contributes  some  interesting 
(  \8  regarding  Bangkok,  the  capital  of  Siam;  the  print  is  from  a 
rn  u  ^be  9a?ie  gentleman.  We  note  also  that  the  view-  of 
nn^v,  ji  CFina,  with  the  accompanying  letterpress,  has  been 

-rmshed  by  Mr.  Thompson.  *  ’ 

e  find  that  the  negatives  from  which  the  prints  had  been  taken 
e  trom  many  artists— Braun,  England,  Good,  Shepherd,  Ac.  When 
/Vo  excellent  it  is  somew-hat  difficult  to  single  any  out  for 
sanction,  but  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  well  filled-in  subjects  lend 
,se  8  ^or  rePr°Tuction  in  Woodburytype.  A  picture  of  the 
c  7ard/  ^be  Alcazar,  Seville,  from  a  negative  by  Stuart,  is  simply 
ec  .  Cordova  Cathedral  is  another  very  fine  reproduction,  as  also 
.  Lions  at  the  Alhambra.  The  only  tw-o  English  view-s 

,!C  kave  been  chosen  are  the  Nave  of  Wells  Cathedral,  and  Tintern 
• e^'.  dhe  latter  print  has  been  pulled  on  paper  with  a  bluish  tint, 
ing  it  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  moonlight  scene.  Tw-o  other 
^  t/Vii*1-  ^be  worF  have  been  finished  in  the  same  manner ;  these 
[  e  Cloisters  of  Belem,  Portugal,  and  the  Bridge  of  Sigles,  Venice. 

'  .  f  ^ertain  class  of  subjects  the  employment  of  paper  having  a 
18  s“ade  might  be  more  largely  adopted  than  it  is.  To  the  writer’s 


THE  CAMERA. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Photographic  Club.) 

“  Campba  Obscuba.  [Literally  dark  chamber.]  (Optics.)  An 
apparatus  in  which  the  images  of  external  objects  recew-  J  thr-eigh 
a  double  convex  glass  are  thrown  on  a  white  surface  placed  on  the 
focus  of  the  glass,  within  a  darkened  chamber  or  box.  The  b  ■ 
form  is  used  for  taking  pictures  by  photography,  and  i-  comm  :;lv 
called  simply  the  camera.'' 

So  far  V  ebster’s  unabridged,  for  the  w  riter  thought  it  wed  :  .  -tar: 
the  present  communication  with  a  clear  definition  of  what 
was,  in  case  there  might  be  any  gentleman  present  who  needed  such 
information,  and  failing  it  would  not  be  able  to  enjoy  and  pn  1 1 
the  discussion  which  this  paper  is  intended  to  provoke.  Tln-re  i< 
much  temptation  in  such  a  case  to  indulge  in  photographic  hen  B 
order  that  one  may  start  the  subject  with  a  sort  of  moral  nnutard 
plaster,  and  elicit  the  truth  by  calling  forth  indignant  pi  I 
from  the  many  present  who  are  so  much  better  qualified  than  the 
present  speaker. 

One  of  our  best  known  and  most  practical  members  said,  ti. 
take  a  photograph  successfully  one  required  ••  a  go.<d  _  i  plati , 

and  something  betw-een  them  to  keep  the  light  out."  ThLis  ir.d  d  - 
edly  true,  and  all  photographers  who  do  not  belong  t"  the  “bra-s  an  1 
glass"  division  will  acknowledge  that  wonderfully  good  work  can  be 
done  with  the  most  simple  appliances,  and  that  some  of 
professional  brethren  manage  to  squeeze  a  living  out  of  cameras  which 
can  only  be  regarded  as  marvels  of  dilapidation,  not  to  nn-iUi.  n  tin- 
historic  cigar  box  and  spectacle  lens,  which  has  fairly  earned  a 
position  besides  the  classic  half-crown — the  one  assuring  future 
photographic  fame  as  the  other  does  an  ultimate  residence  at  ti  »■ 
Mansion  House. 

It  would  he  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  design  a  camera  suitable 
for  all  purposes,  and  agreeable  to  all  photographer' :  and  this  In  -  r-  - 
suited  at  the  present  time  in  a  variety  of  cameras  and  appliances  con¬ 
nected  therewith,  that  must  he  perfectly  appalling  to  the  would-:  • 
purchaser,  if  he  lias  not  by  long  experience  learned  what  are  the 
essential  qualifications  to  he  possessed  by  a  camera  for  his  own  par¬ 
ticular  use.  However,  there  are  certain  thingswhich  are  (fcsNferotnin 
all  cameras,  and  it  may  he  interesting  to  notice  them  hri-  fly. 

The  Baseboard. — This,  the  foundation  of  the  camera. 'hould  ha\- 
the  greatest  amount  of  rigidity  that  t lie  weight  of  the  instrument  will 
permit.  Some  of  the  later  forms  of  camera  are  so  light  that  unless  a 
very  large  tripod  head  is  used  the  “  spring  of  the  wood  itself  will 
allow  sufficient  vibration  in  a  strong  breeze  to  seriously  impair  the 
sharpness  of  the  picture,  while  the  modern  arrangements  f  r  k  ngthen- 
ing  the  focus  often  result  in  a  dangerous  amount  of  instability.  For 
long-fecus  cameras  the  screw  adjustment  is.  perhaps,  better  than  the 
more  popular  rack  and  pinion,  as  unless  the  latter  is  inconveniently 
tight  in  its  hearings,  the  bellows  will  sometimes,  when  at  their  full  exten¬ 
sion,  shift  the  hack,  after  focussing,  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch  or 
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more,  a  proceeding  not  calculated  to  conduce  to  sharp  pictures.  The 
baseboard  introduced  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  is  deserving  of  consider¬ 
ation,  as  it  is  simple  and  inexpensive,  besides  being  perfectly  rigid 
when  fully  extended. 

The  Swing  Back  is  now  regarded  as  an  essential  for  all  purposes 
except  pure  copying,  and  is,  in  some  fonn  or  other,  found  on  most 
modern  cameras.  The  most  usual  form,  in  which  the  body  of  the 
camera  swings  from  the  edge  of  the  baseboard,  is  compact,  and  while 
allowing  the  maximum  of  movement  adds  but  little  to  the  cost  of  a 
camera ;  it  has,  however,  the  defect  of  necessitating  refocussing  after 
the  picture  is  arranged,  there  is  also  danger  of  the  back  being  shifted 
while  inserting  the  slide,  unless  the  clamping  screws  are  very  firmly 
screwed  home.  The  older  form,  in  which  the  back  is  firmly  attached 
to  the  baseboard  with  an  independent  frame  pivotted  at  the  centre  of 
the  two  sides,  removes  all  these  defects,  and  is  to  be  preferred  where 
portability  is  not  the  only  consideration.  The  plan  of  securing  a 
universal  swinging  motion  by  means  of  a  single  ball  and  socket  joint 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  risky  which  could  be  devised,  and  is  only 
suitable  for  the  smallest-sized  cameras.  A  novel  form  of  swing  back 
has  lately  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Gotz,  and  although  necessitating 
rather  elaborate  brasswork,  appears  to  possess  all  the  necessary 
qualities. 

Ihe  side  swing  is  not,  so  generally  adapted  to  portable  cameras 
as  the  vertical  swing  is,  and  is  certainly  not  of  such  value,  for, 
although  it  permits  a  photograph  of  a  subject  on  a  plane  diagonal  to 
the  focussing-  screen  to  be  taken  with  fair  definition  with  a  large 
aperture,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  distorts  the  perspective  in  a 
marked  degree  a  property  useful  for  some  classes  of  “  forensic 
photography,  but  not  desirable  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things.  In 
the  earlier  days  of  our  art,  when  photographers  had  not  the  expensive 
notions  of  to-day,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  their  profits 
might  have  warranted  them,  there  was  a  host  of  substitutes  for  the 
sv\  inging  back  of  the  camera.  One  of  the  neatest,  perhaps,  being  the 
curved  rising  front  invented,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Sutton,  in 
A\hich  the  motions  of  raising  and  tilting  the  lens  are  pei’formed  simul¬ 
taneously.  Although  the  swing  front  will  not  to  any  extent  vie  with 
the  swing  back  in  usefulness,  we  may  attimesbefaintocontentourselves 
■with  half  a  loaf,  and  it  will  be  found  that  a  slotted  bar  and  screw- 
fitted  to  the  front  of  the  ordinary  plain  bellows-bodied  camera  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  it  is  attached  to  the  hack  of  the  popular  “Hare’s 
pattern  will  enable  the  operator  to  avoid  that  convergence  of  perpen¬ 
diculars,  which  has  in  some  quarters  been  defended  as  a  correct  ren¬ 
dering  of  a  vertical  object  which  must  necessarily  be  seen  in  per¬ 
spective. 

.  ^ie  Sliding  Front  is  such  a  simple  accessory  to  the  camera,  that  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  full  extent  of  its  usefulness  has  not  been  gener¬ 
ally  appreciated;  the  board  carrying  the  lens  should  have  the  greatest 
amount  of  movement,  both  vertical  and  horizontal,  that  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  camera  xvill  allow.  One  of  our  most  successful  archi¬ 
tectural  workers  rarely  uses  a  swTing  back,  preferring  to  trust  to  a  lens 
of  great  covering  power,  and  a  camera  front  which  enables  him  to  use 
any  part  of  the  field  of  such  a  lens  to  embrace  the  particular  view 
desired.  Ihe  form  of  shifting  front  recommended  by  Mr.  Baynham 
Jones  is  simple  and  easily  adapted  to  any  camera  without  skilled 
assistance.  Ihe  lens  board  has  twro  L  shaped  slots  at  opposite  corners, 
and  is  attached  to  the  camera  by  a  couple  of  screws  of  the  ordinary 
pattern,  the  angle  slot  permitting  either  a  vertical  or  horizontal  move¬ 
ment  to  be  given  to  the  lens.  The  form  of  rising  front  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Rouch  &  Co.  also  deserves  commendation,  the  addition  of  a 
leather  gusset  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  sliding  board  allowing  an 
extraordinary  range  of  movement  without  any  risk  of  admitting  light 
to  the  interior  of  the  camera.  The  revolving  disc  in  the  camera  front 
also  adds  greatly  to  the  power  of  the  rising  front,  and  is  particularly 
useful  where  no  other  lateral  movement  is  possible. 

Of  the  Bellows  Bodg  little  is  to  be  said  except  that  it  should  be  to  a 
certain  extent  waterproof,  and,  of  course,  perfectly  light-tight ;  it 
would,  however,  be  a  great  comfort  if  some  maker  would  devise  a 
.convenient  method  of  keeping  the  folds  not  actually  required  close  up 
to  the  front  of  the  camera  when  using  a  short-focus  lens,  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  the  annoyance  of  having  half  an  inch  cut  off  the  margin  of  a  picture 
by  the  last  fold  of  the  bellows,  which,  in  many  cases,  has  a  tendency 
to  remain  closed,  and  when  in  that  position  to  project  beyond  the 
frame  of  the  dark  slide. 

Lastly,  but  not  least,  we  must  consider  the  Dark  Slide,  or  whatever 
plate  or  film-carrying  appliance  is  chosen.  Many  changing  boxes  have 
been  tried,  and  in  most  cases  found  wanting,  so  that  the  ordinary 
double  slide  remains  practically  alone  in  the  field.  Still  the 
latest  form  of  changing  box  in  which  the  plates,  each  in  a  metal 
sheath,  are  manipulated,  by  grasping  them  through  a  light-tight  bag, 
promises  in  the  future  to  enjoy  a  considerable  amount  of  popularity, 


although  the  roll  holder,  the  most  perfect  of  changing  boxes,  has  not 
found,  in  this  country  at  least,  the  favour  which  its  many  good 
qualities  should  have,  earned  for  it. 

Much  valuable  and  interestinginformation  may  be  gained  by  looking 
up  the  subject  of  cameras  in  the  old  photographic  journals.  Many  of 
our  modern  “ improvements”  being  developments  of  ideas  given  forth 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  In  fact,  a  repetition  of  the  old 
story  of  “the  ancients  having  stolen  all  our  best  ideas.” 

Edgar  Clifton. 


INSTANTANEOUS  WORK. 

Strictly  speaking,  I  am  aware  the  term  “  instantaneous,”  when 
applied  to  express  the  duration  of  time  during  which  a  sensitive  plate 
is  under  exposure,  is  not  absolutely  a  correct  expression.  Still,  the 
term  has  become  so  widespread,  and  is  now  so  generally  used  and 
accepted  when  speaking  of  very  rapid  exposures,  that  1  need  offer 
no  apology  for  using  it  as  my  title  on  this  occasion. 

There  is,  perhaps,  hardly  any  other  branch  of  photography  upon 
which  so  many  different  opinions  exist,  as  that  bearing  on  this  class 
of  work.  It  is  amusing  to  one  who  is  possessed  of  some  photographic 
experience  to  listen  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  know  nothing  at  all 
about  photography,  and  to  whom  the  feat  of  photographing  some 
moving  object  in  the  smallest  possible  period  of  time  seems  a  feat  of 
great  difficulty,  and  one  requiring  the  possession  of  great  photo¬ 
graphic  experience  and  apparatus  of  special  construction.  Then, 
again,  there  are  those  whose  knowledge  of  the  art,  although  not 
great,  is  still  sufficiently  so  to  enable  them  to  quite  understand  the 
subject ;  and,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  explain  and  enlighten  the 
stranger  as  to  how  it  is  all  done,  most  likely  explaining  all  this  in 
their  drawing,  with  the  aid  of  their  shutter,  which  can  be  set  and 
fired  off  to  every  conceivable  fraction  of  a  second  at  the  will  of  the 
operator.  I  must  say  1  have  often  been  considerably  amused  at 
being  a  silent  spectator  of  such  ;  and  simply  grinned  at  some  of  the 
erroneous  descriptions  given  by  many  a  masher  amateur,  when  ex¬ 
plaining  all  about  how  easil}-  it  is  to  take  the  “  Flying  Scotchman  ” 
at  sixty  miles  an  hour,  or  the  latest  Yankee  trotting  pony  when 
rushing  past  one’s  doorstep,  the  result  of  all  this  generally  being  the 
ejaculation,  “  Wonderful !  ” 

Now,  in  my  opinion,  very  much  misconception  exists  among  a  large 
portion  of  amateurs  on  this  selfsame  subject.  Charmed  with  the 
work  done  by  some  friend,  and  led  on  by  what  they  are  told  of  the 
great  ease  and  cleanliness  which  now  attends  photography  as  against 
the  trouble  and  mess  which  some  assign  to  the  good  old  collodion 
days,  an  amateur  is  tempted  to  invest  in  an  outfit — it  may  be  of  the 
v  ery  best  description  ;  and  when  purchasing  the  same,  one  of  the  first 
questions  most  likely  that  he  will  put  forward  will  be  about  the  lens : 
being  fast  enough  for  instantaneous  work.  Then  follows,  of  a  neces¬ 
sity,  the  question  of  a  shutter  ;  and  money  being  no  object,  it's  ten  to  ) 
one  the  choice  will  fall  on  the  one  having  the  most  screws,  springs, 
and  appliances,  for  giving  exposures  ranging  from  any  duration  to  the 
smallest  fraction  of  a- second.  Armed  with  such,  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  beginner  feels  somewhat  crestfallen  when  he  fails  miser¬ 
ably  in  his  attempts  to  take  some  things  which  he  was  led  to  believe, 
were  so  very  easily  done  ? 

Quite  recently,  when  in  one  of  the  largest  photographic  stores  in 
the  kingdom,  I  fell  in  with  just  such  a  case  as  this.  Notwith¬ 
standing  that  the  party  had  taken  the  advice  of  a  photographer  of 
considerable  experience  in  the  selection  of  his  lens  and  other  appa-j 
ratus,  he  had  failed  miserably  to  secure  anything  like  a  good  negative: 
of  one  of  our  busy  thoroughfares  at  noon  on  a  bright  day  in  August.; 
Being  requested  to  listen  to  the  complaint  in  question,  and  if  possible 
set  the  poor  fellow  right,  I  was  soon  in  possession  of  his  tale  of 
mishaps.  Now  this  I  feel  is  no  isolated  case.  The  party  in  question 
had  become  possessed  of  a  first-class  outfit,  which  included  a  lens  of 
the  rapid  rectilinear  type  by  one  of  the  best  makers  of  the  day,  whose 
name  alone  was  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  instrument.  Still,  the 
work  desired  was  far  and  away  beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  lens  in 
question,  that  there  was  good  grounds  for  the  complaints  the  gentle¬ 
man  made  as  to  the  error  made  in  recommending  his  purchase  of 
such  a  lens,  which  it  was  understood  was  capable  of  doing  almost 
every  class  of  outside  work.  The  lens  in  question  was  really  a  good 
instrument,  and  sold  to  cover  a  10  x  8  plate.  The  camera  in  this  case 
being  only  a  wliole-plate,  it  was  deemed  satisfactory  to  have  the  lens 
of  such  size  so  as  to  insure  the  plates  being  sharp  up  to  the  edges ;  but 
as  in  nearly  every  case  with  lenses  of  such  a  class  the  largest  working 
aperture  was  -l,  and  by  some  means  or  other  my  friend  had  got  it 
into  his  head  that,  with  the  enormously  fast  plates  now  procurable,) 
this,  and  even  a  smaller  stop,  was  plenty  big  enough  to  use  when 
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|  photogi aphing  tins  stieet  scene,  with  his  shutter  going  at  a  hi^h  rate 
of  speed.  Now  it  so  happened  one  side  of  the  street  was  in  deep 
shadow,  and  on  coming  to  develop  his  plate  he  was  miserably  under 
exposed  ;  and  on  my  explaining  to  him  such  was  the  case,  he  learned 
for  the  first  time  that  photographing  street  scenes  was  not  such  an 
easy  operation  as  many  supposed,  and  was  far  and  away  more  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  required  apparatus  of  a  different  class  than  would  be 
suitable  for  many  other  kinds  of  instantaneous  views,  such  as  sea¬ 
scapes  and  open  landscapes.  It  was  not  long  before  the  party  in 
question  found  out  that  some  kinds  of  instantaneous  work  could  not 
be  done  by  merely  squeezing  an  indiarubber  ball. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  the  very  view  in  question  had  been 
photographed  by  myself.  Over  and  over  again  I  had  failed  to  secure 
the  best  results  when  working  on  picked  days  and  on  specially  ar¬ 
ranged  times  of  the  sun’s  altitude  with  Z.  At  last,  however,  on  the  21st 
of  June,  at  ten  minutes  to  five  p.m.,  I  got  a  perfect  negative  of  the 
street  in  question  (Argyle-street,  Glasgow) ;  but  it  was  not  without 
brilliant  sunlight,  and  certainly  not  by  using  any  of  the  so-called 
rapid  rectilinear  class  of  lenses  working  at  L,  and  so  1  told  the  party, 
and  at  the  same  time  pointing,  not  without  a  certain  amount  of  pride, 
to  my  handiwork,  a  copy  of  which  luckily  happened  to  be  forth¬ 
coming  at  the  time. 

Now,  I  have  entered  somewhat  more  fully  than  is,  perhaps,  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  description  of  this  case  in  question,  because,  to  my  mind, 
it  embraces  a  very  large  and  comprehensive  subject,  and  one  upon 
which,  no  doubt,  much  misconception  exists  on  the  part  of  a  very 
large  number  of  amateurs.  When  I  say  that  far  and  away  the 
largest  proportion  of  amateurs  are  rigged  out  with  a  precisely  similar 
outfit  to  that  of  the  case  in  point,  I  think  I  am  well  within  the  mark. 
Somehow  or  other  it  has  come  to  be  pretty  generally  believed  that  a 
really  good  lens  of  the  rapid  rectilinear  type  working  at  Z  is  quick 
enough  for  all  outside  work.  If  so,  then  I  can  confidently  say  I  must 
have  had  a  very  bad  lot  to  work  with ;  for  my  experience  is  quite  at 
variance  to  this,  and  I  have  long  since  discarded  such  a  lens  for  the 
following  reasons: — Z?  TZ_,  or  even  Z-,  may  be  fast  enough  for  many 
subjects,  but  with  me,  when  taking  some  pictures  necessitating  my 
shutter  going  at  a  very  high  rate  of  speed,  such  as  the  seventieth 
part  of  a  second,  I  found  Z  miserably  insufficient  for  near  subjects 
when  any  dense  or  deep  shadows  were  present  and  objects  were 
moving  rapidly  across  the  field  of  the  lens.  Many  and  many  a  plate 
I  spoiled  in  my  attempts  to  do  this.  If  I  increased  the  speed  of  my 
shutter,  1  failed  to  get  detail ;  if  I  decreased  the  speed  of  the  shutter, 
I  invariably  failed  to  get  even  a  trotting  horse  going  past  my 
windows  sharp,  and  in  some  instances  even  failed  to  get  sharpness  in 
the  case  of  persons  walking  broadside  on — and  this  wuth  the  brightest 
light  wuth  which  we  in  these  northern  climes  are  favoured  with.  On 
the  other  hand,  with  the  same  lens,  shutter,  &c.,  I  obtained  perfect 
negatives  of  yachts,  steamers,  &c.,  going  at  a  high  rate  of  speed ; 
negatives  Avhick  I  am  pleased  to  say  have  yielded  me  results  suffi¬ 
ciently  good  as  to  adorn  my  drawing-room  table  with  not  a  few 
medals. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  exists  much  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  the  best  class  of  lenses  to  employ  for  instantaneous  work. 
Short-focus  lenses  are  recommended  by  some ;  others  argue  that 
excellent  work  can  be  done  with  a  good  single  lens,  even  stopped 
down  to  -jZ.,  if  not  beyond  it;  and  I  have  been  told,  when  I  argued 
that  Z  was  nearer  my  mark  for  all  sorts  of  shutter  wTork,  that  I  was 
hopelessly  astray  in  my  ideas.  Of  course,  this  opens  up  the  question 
of  depth  of  definition,  the  theory  of  which  I  flatter  myself  I  quite 
well  understand  ;  but,  somehow'  or  other,  with  my  lens  working  at  / 

I  secure  better  depth  of  definition  than  I  find  my  opponents  get  with 
•jZ-.  One  day,  on  being  challenged  by  an  optician  to  show-  results 
when  working  at  Z  that  would  equal  those  taken  by  himself  with  -Z_? 

I  rather  surprised  him  when  I  turned  out  a  negative  superior  in  every 
Avay  to  the  one  he  took.  This  also  opens  up  the  subject  of  the 
advisability  of  taking  a  view  in  a  very  brief  period  of  time,  which 
otherwise  would  have  permitted  the  use  of  a  smaller  stop  and  longer 
exposure.  On  these  and  other  points  I  hope  to  refer  fully  in  my 
next.  T.  N.  Armstrong. 

- + - 

FRAMING  THE  PHOTOGRAPH. 

As  an  otherwise  perfect  photograph  may  be  utterly  spoiled,  or  a  very 
moderate  one  much  improved  by  the  mounting  and  finishing,  so  may 
its  effect  be  enhanced  or  marred  in  the  after  process  of  framing.  It. 
is  too  often  the  case  that  a  certain  moulding  is  chosen  merely  because 
it  has  to  match  the  other  frames  and  furniture  of  a  room,  without 


OH 


any  notice  whatever  being  taken  a-  to  whether  it  anil 
graph  or  not. .  Even  carte-de-virite  and  cabinet  phi  •  graph*  a  .. 
often  framed  in  preference  to  being  placed  in  the  album,  end  hi 
with  the  larger  sizes,  there  is  much  room  f->r  the  display  "f  taste.  '  h 
is  by  no  means  a  rare  occurrence  to  find  a  delicately-tinted  cart*  ,,r 
cabinet  framed  in  bright  blue  or  glaring  red  plusb,  thus  at  one  it 
undoing  all  the  careful  work  of  the  art  i-t .  I  |  «..rk.  the 

neater  and  plainer  the  frame  the  better  the  result ;  g  .11  (not  i rmau 
gilt),  or  oak  or  walnut  and  gold,  have  a 

uncoloured  vignette  a  dark  frame,  such  as  Mad  and  gold  with  an 
inner  slip  of  gold,  is  very  suitable,  while  for  a  t hr.-.,* quarter  <<r  full 
figure,  where  the  background  is  dark,  a  somewhat  lighter  m  adding 
■will  be  better.  In  choosing  a  plush  or  velvet  frame  h-r  rsfffr  or 
cabinets,  gaudy  colours  should  be  avoided  and  pn  fen  nee  given  to 
such  shades  as  old  gold,  dee])  crimson,  or  Aery  dark  French  MM.  and 
an  inner  slip  of  gold  should  always  separate  the  fdttg  froTn'  the 
photograph. 

For  whole  plate  or  12x10  porcelain  pictures, 
nicer  than  an  ormulu  frame  in  rosewood  case,  or  d 
plush  with  gold  slip ;  while  paper  pictures  of  thi 
suited  when  framed  in  black  or  oak  and  gold.  The  fra 
never  be  of  such  a  character  or  design  a-  to  obtrude  itself  upon  the 
notice  before  the  picture  it  contains.  I  remember  one  of  thi 
at  the  last  Rail  Mall  show  which  drew  forth  such  rem  .  .  •  What 
do  you  think  of  that  frame?”  “Isn’t  that  frame  ah 
never  a  word  about  the  picture  it  contained,  which  was  n  i  g 
one,  doomed  to  pass  unnoticed.  This  may  have  been  \.  rv  g-.vifrii 
to  the  frame  maker,  but  must  certainly  have  been  mortifying  to  the 
photographer,  who  might  even  have  gained  a  medal  had  he  have  cb  -  n 
a  less  obtrusive  frame. 

For  enlargements,  whether  portraits  or  interiors,  car.  ;  i 
has  an  elegant  and  taking  appearance,  while  for  exteriors  or  prep 
the  ever  recurring  oak  or  American  walnut  and  gold  comes  strain  to 
the  front.  To  the  photographer  and  to  th« •  pic .• . 'graphed  I  would 
say  beware  of  German  gilt  or  so-called  washable  Alhambra:  it  is  a 
delusion  and  a  snare.  If  your  fancy  or  your  t a-t-‘  i-  for  gold,  tan  it, 
but  let  it  be  English,  which  will  outlast  the  German  imitation  again 
and  again,  and  will  then  bear  regilding,  which  the  inferior  f 
make  never  will.  The  rage  for  white  and  gold  which  has  r- 
come  to  the  front,  owing  to  the  predeliction  of  Prince  Henry  of 
Battenberg  for  the  same,  bids  fair  to  go  on  increasing,  but  it  mu-t 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  every  photograph  that  will  !>•  improved 
by  its  use,  nor  every  Avail  that  will  suit  it. 

Unless  the  photographer  be  a  frame  maker  as  w.  11,  it  will  L  L  tier 
to  keep  all  his  specimens  as  nearly  as  possible  in  one  -  rt  f  frame, 
as  unless  he  wishes  to  display  them  for  sale  there  is  nothing  rained 
by  A'ariety — that  is  to  say,  a  variety  not  necessitated  by  ti 
style  of  photograph. 

The  tAvo  businesses  go  well  together,  and  <  ach  can,  to  a  a  rtain  <  v- 
tent,  help  the  other,  the  more  especially  a-  frame  making  and  gilding 
is  usually  brisk  in  the  winter  months,  when  photography  is  : 
sarily  at  its  worst ;  added  to  which  the  phot  _• 
customer  as  to  the  most  suitable  style  of  frame  for  the  picture  he  has 
taken,  and  feel  more  at  his  case  a>  to  justice  having  1-  •  o  d  me  th<  mto 
when  be  has  supplied  the  frame  himself.  C\  Biianoavix  Barnf.s. 


PORTA’S  *  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FIRST  CAMERA. 

Noav  that  I  have  given  some  account  of  the  man  who  laid  one  of  t  bi 
foundation-stones  of  photography, H  will,  as  far  a,-  possible,  1st  him 
speak  for  himself.  The  book  from  which  I  shall  quota  NtUtuxU 

Magick,  tlie  frontispiece  of  which  in  my  edition  (dated  1660),  has  » 
figure  of  Porta  himself  showing  the  production  of  an  :  by  •  o  n- 

cave  mirror,  the  dagger  which  he  holds  in  his  hand  beug  duph 
by  the  reflection  from  the  polished  surface,  Hn  picture  also  shows 
a"  globe  filled  with  water  acting  as  a  lens,  and  so  concentrating  the 
solar  rays  upon  an  object  on  the  floor  as  to  set  :t. 

The  title-page  bears  another  date  (1661),  and  is  adorned  with  a 
figure  of  the  Phoenix  rising  from  amid  flames.  The  little  book  is 
bound  in  calf,  and  has  6.  6  pages  (besides  dedication,  preface,  and 
index),  each  page  measuring  6f  by  3£  inches.  Although  tb^  book  was 
translated  into  so  many  languages  and  reprinted  so  often,  yet  it  is  vrv 
rare ;  probably  each  edition  included  only  a  small  number  of  copies, 
for  readers  iu  those  days  were  comparatiAelA  foAA. 

*  in  the  first  article  of  this  series  (-ee  page  646)  the  name  POBU  is  mis¬ 
printed  Postal  throughout  :  as  1  'It. I  not  see  a  proof,  I  must  leave  the  credit  of 
this  Avith  my  frieud  the  printer.— W.  J.  H. 
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I  shall  quote  from  the  English  translation  of  1660,  as  this  repro¬ 
duces  the  quaint  language  of  the  original  very  correctly. 

“NATURAL  MAGICK. 

By  John  Baptista  Porta,  a  Neopolitane. 

In  Twenty  Books. 

1.  Of  the  Causes  of  Wonderful  Things.  2.  Of  the  Generation  of 
Animals.  3.  Of  the  Production  of  New  Plants.  4.  Of  Increasing 

Household  Stuff.  5.  Of  Changing  Metals.  6.  Of  Counterfeiting  Gold. 

7.  Of  the  Wonder  of  the  Load-stone.  8.  Of  Strange  Cures.  9.  Of 
Beautifying  Women.  10.  Of  Destination.  11.  Of  Perfuming.  12.  Of 
Artificial  Fires.  13.  Of  Tempering  Steel.  14.  Of  Cookery.  15.  Of 

Fishing,  Fowling,  Hunting,  &c.  16.  Of  Invisible  Writing.  17.  Of 

Strange  Glasses.  18.  Of  Statick  Experiments.  19.  Of  Pneumatick 
Experiments.  20.  Of  the  Chaos. 

Wherein  are  set  forth  All  the  Riches  and  Delights  of  the 
Natural  Sciences. 

London : 

Printed  for  John  Wright  next  to  the  sign  of  the  Globe  in  Little-Britain. 

1669.” 

[This  title-page  is  printed  in  red  and  black,  and  measures  lOf  inches 
by  7  inches.] 

“THE  PREFACE  TO  THE  READER, 

“  Courteous  Reader, 

“  If  this  work,  made  by  me  in  my  Youth,  when  I  was  hardly 
fifteen  years  old,1 *  was  so  generally  received  and  with  so  great  applause, 
that  it  was  forthwith  translated  into  many  Languages,  as  Italian,  French, 
Spanish,  Arabick ;  and  passed  through  the  hands  of  incomparable  men. 
I  hope  that  now  coming  forth  from  me,  that  am  fifty  years  old,-  it  shall 
be  more  dearly  entertained.  For  when  I  saw  the  first  fruits  of  my 
labours  received  with  so  great  Alacrity  of  mind,  I  was  moved  by  these 
good  Omens ;  And  therefore  have  adventured  to  send  it  once  more  forth, 
but  with  an  Equipage  more  Rich  and  Noble. 

“  From  the  first  time  it  appeared,  it  is  now  thirty-five  years,  And 
(without  any  derogation  from  my  Modesty  be  it  spoken)  if  ever  any  man 
laboured  earnestly  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  Nature,  it  was  I.  For  with 
all  my  Mind  and  Power,  I  have  turned  over  the  Monuments  of  our 
Ancestors,  and  if  they  write  anything  that  was  secret  and  concealed, 
that  I  enrolled  in  my  Catalogue  of  Rarities.  Moreover,  as  I  travelled 
through  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  I  consulted  with  all  Libraries,  learned 
men,  and  Artificers,  that  if  they  knew  anything  that  was  curious  I  might 
understand  such  Truths  as  they  had  proved  by  their  long  experience. 
Those  places  and  men,  I  had  not  the  happiness  to  see,  I  writ  letters  too 
frequently,  earnestly  desiring  them  to  furnish  me  with  those  Secrets, 
which  they  esteemed  Rare ;  not  failing  with  my  Entreaties,  Gifts,  Com¬ 
mutations,  Art,  and  Industry.  So  that  whatsoever  was  Notable,  and  to 
■be  desired  through  the  whole  world,  for  Curiosities  and  Excellent  Things 
I  have  abundantly  found  out,  and  therewith  Beautified  and  Augmented 
these,  my  Endeavours,  in  Natural  Magick  ;  wherefore  by  most  earnest 
Study  and  constant  Experience,  I  did  both  night  and  day  endeavour  to 
know  whether  what  I  heard  or  read,  was  true  or  false,  that  I  might 
leave  nothing  unassayed  :3  for  I  oft  thought  of  that  Sentence  of  Cicero,  It 
is  Jit  that  they  xvho  desire  for  the  good  of  mankind,  to  commit  to  memory 
things  most  profitable,  well  weighed  and  approved,  should  make  tryal  of  all 
things.  To  this  I  have  spared  no  pain  nor  cost,  but  have  expended  my 
narrow  Fortunes  in  a  large  magnificence. 

“  Nor  were  the  Labours,  Diligence,  and  Wealth,  of  most  famous 
Nobles,  Potentates,  Great  and  Learned  Men,  wanting  to  assist  ire; 
Especially  (whom  I  name  for  his  Honour)  the  Illustrious  and  most 
Reverend  Cardinal  of  Estings  ;  All  which  did  afford  there  Voluntary  and 
Bountiful  Help  to  this  work.  I  never  wanted  also  at  my  House  an 
Academy  of  Curious  men,  who  for  the  trying  of  these  Experiments, 
Cheerfully  disbursed  their  Moneys,  and  employed  Their  utmost  En¬ 
deavours  in  assisting  me  to  Compile  and  Enlarge  this  Volume,  which 
with  so  great  Charges,  Labour,  and  Study,  I  had  long  before  provided. 

“Having  made  an  end  thereof,  I  was  somewhat  unwilling  to  suffer  it 
to  appear  to  the  publike  View  of  all  Men  (I  being  now  old,  and  trussing 
up  my  Fardel)  for  there  are  many  most  excellent  Things  fit  for  the 
Worthiest  Nobles,  which  Should  ignorant  men  (that  were  never  bred  up 
in  the  Sacred  Principles  of  Philosophy)  come  to  know,  they  would  grow 
contemptible  and  be  undervalued  ; 4  As  Plato  saith,  to  Dionysius,  They 
Seem  to  make  Philosophy  ridiculous,  who  endeavour  to  prostitute  their 
ExcelTence  to  prophane  and  illiterate  Men. 

1  The  date  of  Porta’s  birth  is  variously  given  as  1540,  1543,  and  1545. 
Taking  the  first  date  as  correct,  he  would  have  been  eighteen  years  of  age 
when  the  first  edition  of  this  book  was  printed  in  1558. 

-  Porta  seems  to  fix  1543  as  the  date  of  his  birth.  If  so  it  would  make  the 
date  of  the  edition  from  which  this  English  edition  was  translated  as  1593. 

3  For  this  sentence  alone — written  three  centuries  ago— Porta  deserves  a 
monument. 

4  Alas  !  Porta  !  you  are  but  human  after  all.  Yet  you  may  plead  that  long 
after  your  time  Pope  (who  ought  to  have  known  better),  wrote 

“  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing  ! 

Drink  deep ;  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring.” 


“Also  here  are  conceived  many  hurtful  and  mischievous  things,  where¬ 
with  wicked  and  untoward  men  may  mischief  others  ;  What  then  must  I 
do?  Let  Envy  be  driven  away,  and  desire  to  benefit  Posterity;  vanquish 
all  other  thoughts  :  The  most  majestick  Wonders  of  Nature  are  not  to  bo 
concealed,  that  in  them  we  may  admire  the  Mighty  Power  of  God,  his 
wisdom,  his  Bounty,  and  therein  Reverence  and  adore  him.  Whatsoever 
these  are,  I  set  them  before  you,  that  you  may  discern  my  Dilygence  and 
Benevolence  towards  you;  Had  I  withheld  these  Things  from  the  World, 
I  fear  I  should  have  undergone  the  reproach  of  a  wicked  man  ;  for  (Cicero 
derives  this  from  Plato)  we  are  not  born  for  ourselves  alone,  but  our 
Country  will  challenge  a  part,  our  Parents  and  our  Friends  require  their 
parts  also  from  us.  Wherefore  Such  Tilings  as  hitherto  lay  hid  in  the 
Bosome  of  Wondrous  Nature,  shall  come  to  light  from  the  Store-houses 
of  the  most  ingenious  Men,  without  fraud,  or  deceit. 

“  I  Discover  those  things  that  have  been  long  hid,  either  by  the  Envy 
or  Ignorance  of  others,  Nor  shall  you  here  linde  empty  Trifles,  or  Riddles, 
or  bare  Authorities  of  other  men. 

“  I  did  not  think  fit  to  omit  anything  by  erring  Honestly,  or  following 
the  best  Leaders,  but  such  as  are  Magnificent  and  most  Excellent,  I  have 
veil’d  by  the  Artifice  of  Words,  by  Transposition  and  Depression  of  them 
and  such  Things  as  are  hurtful  and  Mischievous  I  have  written  obscurely; 
yet  not  so,  but  that  an  ingenious  Reader  may  unfold  it,  and  the  wit  of  one 
that  will  thoroughly  search  may  comprehend  it. 

“  I  have  added  some  things  that  are  Profitable,  and  rarely  Known, 
because  they  are  most  true.  Sometimes  from  Things  most  known,  and 
Meanly  esteemed,  we  ascend  to  things  most  Profitable  and  High,  which 
the  Minde  can  scarcely  reach  unto  :  One’s  Understanding  cannot  com¬ 
prehend  High  and  Sublime  Things,  unless  it  stand  firm  on  most  true 
Principles.  The  Mathematical  Sciences  rise  from  some  trivial  and 
common  Axioms,  to  most  Sublime  Demonstrations.  Wherefore  I  thought 
it  better  to  write  true  Things  and  Profitable,  than  false  Things  that  are 
great.  True  things  be  they  never  so  small,  will  give  occasions  to  Discover 
greater  things  by  them.  The  infinite  multitude  of  Things  is  incompre¬ 
hensible  and  more  than  a  man  may  be  able  to  Contemplate.  In  our 
Method  I  shall  observe  what  our  Ancestors  have  said  ;  Then  I  shall  shew 
by  my  own  Experience,  whether  they  be  true  or  false,  and  last  of  all  my 
own  Inventions,  That  Learned  Men  may  see  how  exceedingly  this  later 
age  hath  surpassed  Antiquity. 

“  Many  men  have  written  what  they  never  saw,  nor  did  they  know  the 
Simples5  that  were  the  Ingredients,  but  they  set  them  down  from  other 
men's  traditions,  by  an  inbred  and  importunate  desire  to  adde  something, 
so  Errors  are  propagated  by  succession,  and  at  last  grow  infinite,  that  not 
so  much  as  the  Prints  of  the  former  remain.  That  not  only  the  Experi¬ 
ment  will  be  difficult,  but  a  man  can  hardly  reade  them  without  laughter. 
Moreover,  I  pass  by  many  men,  who  have  written  Wonders  to  be  delivered 
to  Posterity  promising  Golden  Mountains,  yet  write  otherwise  then  they 
thought.  Hence  most  ingenious  men,  and  desirous  to  learn,  are  detained 
for  a  very  long  time  (and  when  they  despair  of  obtaining  what  they  seek 
for,  they  found  that  they  spent  their  time,  pains,  and  charge  in  vain) 
and  so  driven  to  desperation,  they  are  forced  to  repent  by  leisure  :  others 
grown  wise  by  other  mens  harms,  learn  to  hate  those  Things  before  they 
know  them.  I  have  divided  these  Secrets  into  several  Classes,  that 
every  man  may  find  what  he  likes  best. 

“  Lastly,  I  should  willing  pass  by  the  offending  of  your  Ears,  if  I  had 
no  care  to  refell  the  Calumnies  of  detractors  and  envious  men,  that  most 
immodestly  wound  me,  calling  me  a  Sorcerer,  a  Conjurer,  which  names 
from  my  tender  Youth  I  have  abhorr’d.  Indeed  I  always  held  myself  to 
be  a  man  subject  to  Errors  and  Infirmities  ;  therefore  desired  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  many  Learned  men,  and  If  I  had  not  faithfully  interpreted,  they 
would  reprove  me  ;  but  what  I  always  feared  came  to  pass,  that  I  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  some  vile  and  hateful  men,  who  by  doing  injury  to 
others  justly  or  unjustly,  labour  to  win  the  popular  and  base  Approbation 
and  Applause  of  the  Vulgar  by  those  venom’d  Teeth  ;  those  that  are 
wounded  do  not  consume,  but  by  retorting  the  venome  back  upon  them, 
they  overthrow  their  own  Honour. 

“A  certain  Frenchman  in  his  Book  called  Dcemonomania,  Tearms  me 
a  Majician,  a  Conjurer,  and  thinks  this  Book  of  mine,  long  since  Printed, 
worthy  to  be  burnt,  because  I  have  written  the  Fairies  Oyntment,  which 
I  set  forth  only  in  detestation  of  the  frauds  of  Divels  and  Witches  ;  That 
which  comes  by  Nature  is  abused  by  their  superstition,  which  I  borrowed 
from  the  Books  of  the  most  commendable  Divines.  What  have  I  offended 
herein,  that  they  should  call  me  a  conjurer  ?  But  when  I  enquired  of 
many  Noble  and  Learned  Frenchmen,  that  were  pleased  to  Honour  me 
with  their  Visits,  what  this  man  was,  they  answered  that  he  was  an 
Heretick  and  that  he  had  escaped  from  being  cast  headlong  from  a  Tower, 
upon  Saint  Bartholomew  his  day,  which  is  the  time  appointed  for  the 
destruction  of  such  wicked  men.  In  the  mean  time  I  shall  desire  the 
great  and  good  God  (as  it  becomes  a  Noble  and  Christian  man  to  do)  that 
he  may  be  converted  to  the  Catholike  Faith,  and  may  not  be  condemned 
whilst  he  lives.6 

“  Another  Frenchman  who  unworthily  reviled  all  the  Learned  men  of 
his  Age,  joyns  me  amongst  them,  and  holds  that  onely  three  Pliysitians, 

3  By  “simples”  Porta  means  “natural  substances,”  as  plants,  minerals,  &c. 

6  Methinks  Porta  “doth  protest  too  much.”  But  we  must  remember  that 
he  had  already  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Church,  and,  doubtless,  deemed 
it  wise  to  propitiate  the  supreme  body,  which  compelled  even  Galileo  to  recant, 
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that  are  his  Friends,  are  Praiseworthy,  as  the  most  Learned  of  all  men 
of  our  Times  ;  and  amongst  them  he  reckons  up  himself  •  for  the  Book 
is  published  in  his  Name.  It  is  a  wonder  what  Inventions’ that  man  has 
found  out  to  win  praise,  who  having  no  man  to  commend  him  nor  is  he 
worthy  Commendations,  yet  he  has  undertaken  to  commend  himself  I 
pass  over  other  men  of  the  same  temper  who  affirm  that  I  am  a  Witch 
and  a  Conjurer,  whereas  I  never  Writ  here  nor  elsewhere,  what  is  not 
contained  within  the  bounds  of  Nature. 

“  Wherefore,  Studious  Readers,  accept  my  long  Labours,  that  cost  me 
much  Study,  Travel,  Expence,  and  much  Inconvenience,  with  the  same 
Minde  that  I  publishe  them ;  and  remove  all  Blindness  and  Malice 
which  are  wont  to  dazzle  the  sight  of  the  Minde,  and  hinder  the  Truth  • 
weigh  these  Things  with  a  right  Judgment,  when  you  try  what  I  have 
Written,  for  finding  both  Truth  and  Profit,  you  wi'll  (it  may  be)  think 
better  of  my  Pains,  Yet  I  am  assured  there  will  be  many  ignorant 
people,  void  of  all  Serious  Matters,  that  will  Hate  and  Envy  these 
Things,  and  will  Rashly  pronounce,  That  some  of  these  Experiments  are 
not  only  false,  but  impossible  to  be  done;  And  whilst  they  strive  by 
:  Arguments  and  vain  Disputes,  to  overthrow  the  Truth,  they  betray  their 
!  own  ignorance  :  Such  men  as  vile  are  to  be  driven  from  the  Limits  of 
our  Natural  Magick ;  For  they  that  believe  not  Nature’s  Miracles  do 
after  a  manner,  endeavour  to  abolish  Philosophy.  If  I  have  overpassed 
some  things,  or  not  Spoken  so  Properly  of  them,  as  I  might ;  I  know 
there  is  nothing  so  Beautiful,  but  it  may  be  Adorned  ;  Nothing  so  Full, 
but  it  may  be  Augmented.  j  g  py 

W.  Jerome  Harrison,  F.G.S. 

(To  he  continued .) 
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A  FORTNIGHT  AT  ZERMATT. 

This  is  a  well-worn  subject,  and  I  fancy  I  hear  someone  saying,  “Why, 
there  is  another  paper  on  Switzerland  !  ”  be  that  as  it  may,  there  is,  I 
can  assure  you  plenty  of  food  for  the  camera  there  still,  and  not  only 
so,  for  if  we  read  current  photographic  literature,  there  are  plenty  of 
questions  being  asked  as  to  best  spots,  best  routes,  and  various  other 
questions,  so  as  to  ensure  the  holiday-maker  bringing  'home  with  him 
good  reminiscences  of  his  visit. 

Within  the  last  few  years  I  have  made  several  visits  to  this  European 
playground,  to  various  parts — Chamoni,  the  Oberland,  and  this  last  year 
to  the  district  of  Zermatt,  and  it  is  here  my  story  begins. 

There  are  plenty  of  ways  of  getting  there,  so  that  I  need  not  ■waste  time 
by  enumerating  them,  except  in  saying  that  my  favourite  route  lies  in  the 
Calais,  Dover,  and  Laon  line,  thus  avoiding  Paris  and  going  direct  to 
Berne.  I  say  Berne,  instead  of  the  usual  resting  place,  Basel,  for  there 
is  much  more  to  see  in  the  former  city,  should  the  traveller  desire  to 
make  a  day  or  two’s  stay  there.  Leaving  Holborn  at  eleven,  wre  get  to 
Berne  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  and  here  let  me  advise  that  a  first-class 
ticket  should  be  taken,  which  will  usually  ensure  an  empty  carriage,  when 
one  gets  a  good  chance  of  some  hours  sleep — the  second  class  is  usually 
very  crowded  during  the  season.  Should  the  traveller  be  disposed  to  push 
on  to  Lausanne  and  the  Rhone  valley,  he  will  find  a  suitable  train  about 
three  o’clock,  so  that  he  will  get  four  hours  in  Berne — ample  time  to  get  a 
wash  and  brush  up,  which  he  will  need,  as  well  as  a  breakfast;  he  will 
also  have  time  to  take  a  walk  round  the  city. 

lam  very  well  acquainted  with  Berne,  and  I  can  assure  the  intending 
visitor  that  I  know  of  no  other  city  in  Europe,  save,  perhaps,  Prague, 
which  gives  such  a  diversity  of  subjects  for  the  camera.  Assuming  that 
his  stay  there  is  limited,  I  should  advise  him  to  go  across  the  road  from  the 
station  to  the  “  Hotel  Schweitzerhof ,’  and  make  this  house  his  headquarters. 

Leaving  the  hotel  and  taking  the  first  turning  to  the  left,  he  will  cross 
the  bridge  over  the  river  and  there  find  a  road  which  takes  him  round  the 
city — a  walk  of  about  an  hour.  He  passes  the  bear-pit,  which  is  well 
worth  a  plate,  and  he  will  get  most  exquisite  views  of  the  Cathedral  and 
the  houses,  rising  tier  above  tier,  and  the  two  bridges,  “  The  bits  ”  here 
are  infinite,  especially  in  ascending  the  steep  road  just  past  the  bear-pit, 
where  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  exposing  half-a-dozen  plates  to  ad¬ 
vantage  on  the  old  Swiss  buildings  and  churches  across  the  river.  The 
fountain  and  the  streets,  with  their  rows,  present  no  difficulty,  for  in  the 
:  middle  of  the  streets  is  a  partially  covered  gutter,  and  if  he  keeps  close  to 
that  he  won’t  get  run  over.  I  repeat,  there  is  an  endless  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  city  of  Berne  for  the  man  who  has  the  time  to  look  about. 
Leaving  Berne  he  gets  on  to  Lausanne,  and  though  I  have  never  taken  a 
picture  out  of  a  railway  carriage,  and  am  never  likely  to  do  so,  yet  there 
is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  views  of  the  Geneva  lake  which  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  I  should  never  be  inclined  to  blame  the  enthusiast  for  at¬ 
tempting  it.  It  presents  itself  just  before  arriving  at  Lausanne,  and  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  taking  a  shutter  view  by  planting  the  tripod  on 
the  footboard  outside  the  carriage  ;  bear  in  mind  that  the  Swiss  trains  are 
on  the  American  principle,  open  at  both  ends.  From  Lausanne  a  train 
takes  us  on  to  the  Rhone  valley,  and  though  I  travelled  only  as  far  as 
Montreux,  I  should  advise  the  intending  traveller  to  get  on  up  the  valley 
as  far  as  he  can — to  St.  Maurice,  and  then,  next  morning,  to  the  end  of 
his  railway  journey — Yisp.  At  Montreux  I  was  struck  with  -what  I  have 
never  seen  before,  that  is,  charcoal  burning  in  receptacles  underneath  the 
omnibus,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  away  the  flies  from  the  horses.  I 


took  a  view  of  the  castle  of  Chilian  under  the  geeate -t  ditt enltfc  -  (  r  hen 
I  learnt  the  wisdom  of  that  charcoal  buisn*  -  . 

Talking  of  flies,  I  have  never  seen  a  but  on  arriving 

at  Visp  it  is  going  from  the  fryingpan  into  ti,.  :.r<  1  ...  .  •  . 

toes  are  in  their  prime.  I  believe  the  inventor  of  insect  powder  was  born 
somewhere  here,  and  this  I  can  well  believe.  Hi  re  ia  »«  rd  of  advice 
don’t  light  your  bedroom  candle  before  shutting  the  window,  and  be  sure 
to  sprinkle  some  pyrethum  powder  over  the  pillows  and  rub  some  over 
the  hands  and  exposed  parts.  1  hie  is  an  effc  ctnal  remedy,  an-i  next  morning 
I  had  the  laugh  of  my  companion  who  had  negli  •  i  to 
the  Hotel  de  la  Poste  is  the  hotel,  and  here  ti:-  re  an  t  m  very 

artistic  bits  to  photograph,  before  leaving.  i ...  . 
village  itself,  hacked  up  by  the  Mischabel,  strikes  one  in  w  . 
the  station;  but  the  tourist  will  do  well  to  stroll  through  ti.. 
and,  in  crossing  over  the  covered  bridge,  he  will  see  a  ry  pretty  bit  with 
church  tower  and  old  Swiss  cb diets,  with  a  foregroun  i  iin,j  a 

background  of  mountain. 

As  everybody  knows  there  are  only  two  ways  of  i  /.ermatt.  at 

any  rate  as  far  as  St.  Nicklaus,  after  which  there  are  three ;  that 
Shanks’s  or  somebody  else’s  ponies  to  the  latter  place,  and  th<  n  on  by 
carriage. 

My  friend  and  I  preferred  the  former  method  of  conveyance  ;  we  did 
not  like  the  look  of  the  horses,  they  are,  as  Mark  Twain  says,  so  dreadfullv 
narrow,  and  in  preference  to  a  pack-horse,  we  preferred  ti 
expense  is  the  same — and  the  promise  of  an  extra  franc  or  two 
in  good  humour  and  obedient  to  our  wishes  of  halting  when  a:, 
view  presented  itself.  Now,  you  who  are  going  to  do  this  jour: 
unpack  your  camera  till  you  have  walked  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
you  will  come  upon  one  of  the  sweetest  little  bits  of  scenery  I  have  ever 
seen— -it  is  the  village  of  Neubriicke  ;  and  don't  do  as  I  , ii  1.  m  t  to 
take  it,  and  say  you  will  on  your  return ;  for  when  I  came  bai  «.  the  win 
was  right  in  my  way  and  a  gale  of  wind  blowing.  I  took  the 
the  other  side,  which  is  not  nearly  so  pretty,  but,  somehow  or  otL 
Autotype  Company  have  made  a  very  pretty  enlargement  of  It.  The) 
have  got  it  in  the  Exhibition  this  year.  Don't  pack  up  your  traps,  but 
walk  on  to  Stalden,  and  you  will  find  you  can  make  a  pretty  and  unique 
picture  of  the — what  they  call  street,  I  call  it  a  very  narrow  lane.  The 
view  will  show  typical  Swiss  architecture,  and  the  distance  is  filled  in  by 
a  white  steepled  church  and  distant  mountains :  put  in  your  sn 
stop,  and  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  result.  The  next  baiting  place  i« 
St.  Nicklaus,  here  I  took  no  views  for  we  were  about  melted,  and  we  in¬ 
vested  in  a  carriage  to  Zermatt. 

Till  now  I  had  never  known  what  a  really  hot  walk  was  and  I  k  i 
not  like  to  say  how  high  the  thermometer  stood  :  but  I  remember  when 
I  was  young  spending  a  few  days  in  Paris,  trudging  about  from  mom  till 
night,  with  the  thermometer  standing  at  D8  in  the  shade;  it  was  some¬ 
thing  like  that.  I  was  younger  then.  I  should  not  do  it  again.  1 
body  knows  that  Zermatt  lies  in  a  cul-de-sac  ;  the  road  from  the  Bh<  a  • 
valley,  after  bifurcating  at  Stalden,  leads  there  and  no  further.  The  place 
is  backed  up  by  huge  mountains  on  the  three  sides.  As  to  the  hotels, 
any  of  M.  Seiler’s  will  do,  they  are  all  much  of  a  muchness  and  the  very 
quintessence  of  comfort.  It  is  superfluous,  and  would  take  up  too  much 
space  to  tell  what  there  is  to  take  in  the  way  of  views  ;  il  ;o  say 

what  there  isn’t,  for  we  are  quite  in  a  photographic  Paradise,  though  here 
we  get  a  rather  different  class  of  subjects,  chiefly  snow-clad  mountains, 
and  Zermatt  is  well  adapted  for  making  ascents  and  obtaini: 
the  higher  Alps,  such  views  as  were  so  much  admired  in  the  la 
tion,  taken  by  W.  F.  Donkin.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  take  a  ivantage 
of  the  weather  to  get  a  view  of  the  incomparable  Matterhorn.  I- 
taken  from  the  Zermatterhof.  The  mountain  shows  tip  well  fol 
spot,  though  I  could  have  improved  tin1  picture  if  I  had  made  sn  ascent 
of  the  hotel  and  taken  the  view  from  the  top  windows. 

The  Editor  will  say  this  is  going  to  be  a  r,  1  a;  1  sh  uld  like 

to  mention  an  incident  that  occurred  on  the  day  following  my  arrival  in 
Zermatt.  While  we  were  all  chatting  togethi r  in  flic  caft  adjobtil 
hotel  the  previous  evening,  one  of  the  company,  a  well  known  mem 
the  Austrian  Alpine  Club  and  one  of  the  finest  mountain-climbers  in  the 
world,  mentioned  that  he  and  his  friend  were  going  with  to  as¬ 

cend  the  Matterhorn,  and  to  discover  a  new  way  down.  To  make  a  long 
story7  short,  they  did  find  another  way  down,  for  next  day  two  men  were 
brought  down  on  the  back  of  guides — our  friend  with  a  badly  brok> 
frost  bitten,  and  bruised  from  head  to  foot  :  his  friend  terribly  injured 
but  not  quite  so  bad. 

After  a  few  days,  when  sensibility  returned,  their  story  teas,  that  00 
descending  by  a  hitherto  unknown  route  they  were  overtaken 
avalanche — the  chief  danger  of  the  Matterhorn — and  were  hurled  down  a 
distance  of  800  feet  with  the  above  stated  result :  one  was  able  to 
down  and  reach  the  Staffel  hut.  where  be  to. d 

who  were  sleeping  there,  and  they  pluckily  went  down  to  the  village, 
reaching  it  about  two  a.m.,  and  roused  up  M.  Seiler,  jun..  who.  with  a  re¬ 
lay  of  a  dozen  guides,  at  once  started  for  the  scene  of  the  accident, 
they  found  poor  Lorria  half  buried  in  the  snow,  where  lie  had  lain  for 
thirteen  hours,  and  when  I  say  they  were  eight  hours  in  bringing  him 
down  to  the  hotel,  it  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  extent  of  these  mountain-'. 
Herr  Lorria  gives  a  very  good  description  of  this  accident  in  the  May 
number  of  the  Alpine  Journal ,  though  there  is  one  gross  inaccuracy 
when  he  says,  11  The  foreign  doctors  (that  is  M'Ewen  and  myself,  of 
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Dundee)  “  wished  to  amputate  both  his  legs,  but  thanks  to  the  local  doctor 
he  has  got  both  of  them  on.”  No  such  thing,  nothing  of  the  sort  was 
even  suggested  !  I  am  happy  to  hear  that  he  made  a  good  recovery,  and 
doubtless  will  take  the  same  ramble  again. 

Any  amateur  can  soon  use  up  a  few  dozen  plates  in  Zermatt  and 
neighbourhood  ;  for  my  own  part,  the  older  I  get,  the  fewer  plates  I  seem 
to  use.  I  find  it  more  enjoyable  to  take  less  and  do  them  better.  There 
was  a  time,  ten  years  ago,  when  I  first  began  this  dry  plate  business,  that 
I  took  everything  I  could  see,  and  in  visiting  friends  I  became  quite  a 
nuisance,  that  they  began  to  wish  I  could  take  myself — off.  Now,  things 
have  changed.  In  a  month’s  holiday  I  am  well  contented  if  I  take  three 
dozen  plates  with  me.  On  this  tour  I  had  four  dozen,  and  as  I  brought 
home  forty-seven  good  negatives,  I  was  perfectly  satisfied.  Somehow  or 
other,  old  Sol  seems  to  favour  me ;  on  the  three  last  visits  to  Switzerland, 
I  have  only  had  one  day’s  rain. 

To  a  man  who  does  not  know  Zermatt,  there  are  a  few  points  I  should 
recommend  from  which  best  views  are  to  be  had.  First,  from  the  Gorner 
Grat,  and,  on  ascending  thither,  there  are  enough  peeps  for  a  gross  of 
plates.  From  the  top,  the  Breithorn,  Monte  Bosa,  the  Matterhorn,  and 
other  snow-clad  peaks,  present  a  spectacle  which  can  be  seen  nowhere 
else.  They  all  look  so  very  near,  that  I  don’t  wonder  that  nine  out  of 
ten  photographers  would  over  expose  them  the  first  time  of  trying. 
Another  excursion  is  to  Schwarz  Zee,  where  I  consider  the  best  view  of 
the  Matterhorn  is  to  be  had.  This  view  is  now  in  the  Exhibition,  enlarged 
by  the  Autotype  Company  and  labelled  Moonlight  Effect.  During  my 
visit,  I  made  an  ascent  of  the  Breithorn  with  my  friend  and  a  couple  of 
guides,  and  sleeping  at  the  upper  hut  on  the  upper  Theodale  Glacier,  we 
started  at  3.30  a.m.  for  the  summit,  which  we  reached  at  seven.  The 
guides  cannot  carry  the  photographic  kit  further  than  the  hut,  they  have 
got  enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  their  charges.  I  spent  some  little  time 
at  the  hut  after  the  descent,  and  got  a  fair  view  of  the  Italian  side  of  the 
Matterhorn  and  other  snow  scenes.  I  should  not  advise  any  one  to  take 
the  Breithorn  from  this  spot;  I  took  it,  but  I  hardly  know  which  is  top 
and  bottom.  The  subject  is  hardly  worth  the  plate.  Another  view  I  am 
pleased  with  is  the  cabin  itself  and  a  group  of  guides,  who,  with  their 
ropes  and  axes,  make  a  very  picturesque  scene.  I  printed  some  on 
bromide  paper  and  sent  them  this  summer  to  my  two  guides  by  a  friend 
who  went  there.  They  were  very  delighted  with  the  pictures. 

There  is  another  walk  I  would  suggest.  Just  at  the  back  of  the  English 
Church  is  a  circuitous  path  about  as  steep  as  an  ordinary  wall ;  by  crawling 
up  there  for  a  mile  or  two,  after  encountering  a  delightful  bit  of  Alpine 
climbing,  we  get  to  a  plateau  at  the  foot  of  the  Trift  Glacier.  Here  there 
is  a  hut  inhabited  by  an  ex-guide,  who  was,  I  believe,  guide-in-chief  to 
that  Mr.  Berkhardt  who  perished  a  year  or  two  ago  on  the  Matterhorn. 
From  this  spot  a  very  fine  panoramic  view  is  obtained  of  the  whole 
range  of  the  Breithorn,  Monte  Rosa,  Zwillinge,  and  other  snow-clad 
mountains.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  do  justice  to  this,  picture,  for,  owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  I  miscalculated  my  exposure  and  woefully 
under  exposed.  Had  I  timed  it  rightly  I  should  have  had  a  fine  view 
of  the  village  of  Zermatt,  the  Riffel  Hotels,  Gorner  Grat  and  Gorner 
Glacier,  backed  up  by  the  snowpeaks.  As  it  is,  the  distant  mountain 
chain  shows  up  well.  In  fact,  for  a  distant  view  of  these  mountains,  it  is 
difficult  to  under  expose.  Other  excursions  may  be  made  to  the  Findelen 
Glacier,  Gorner  Glacier,  and  the  first  hut  on  the  Matterhorn,  and,  as  I 
have  just  mentioned,  to  Schwarz  Zee,  where  in  addition  to  the  Matter¬ 
horn,  we  get  a  splendid  view  of  the  Breithorn  and  Monte  Rosa.  It  was  in 
the  endeavour  to  take  a  view  of  the  latter  mountain  that  I  had  my  only 
mishap.  My  friend  and  I  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  camera  for  a  long 
time,  waiting  till  the  cloudsrolled  off  the  summit ;  when  they  did,  the  effect 
was  superb,  and  in  the  evening  I  discovered  I  had  exposed  an  empty  slide  ! 

In  making  these  excursions  the  services  of  a  guide  are  indispensable ; 
he  will  carry  the  photographic  traps,  and  is  useful  in  pointing  out  the 
nearest  ways  and  is  a  source  of  information ;  a  few  francs  laid  out  in 
this  way  well  repays.  There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  respecting  the 
advantage,  or  otherwise,  of  developing  away  from  home :  there  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  At  Zermatt,  a  dark  room  is  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  photographer,  and  in  case  of  a  wet  day  time  might  be  well 
employed  in  ascertaining  the  results  of  the  previous  day’s  exposures.  I 
always  develop  a  few  plates  myself,  and  some  of  the  best  I  brought  back 
were  developed,  fixed,  and  washed  in  my  bedroom.  In  this  case,  it  is 
just  as  well  to  make  friends  with  the  chambermaid  and  explain  matters, 
otherwise  she  will  wonder  what  in  the  world  we  have  been  at.  I  some¬ 
times  only  develop  and  do  not  fix ;  if  not  exposed  to  very  bright  light, 
and  if  well  washed,  the  plates  keep  very  well  almost  any  time  :  at  least, 
such  is  my  experience.  There  is  always  a  sense  of  satisfaction  in 
knowing  that  the  results  are  good,  and  if  the  Customs  people  become 
inquisitive  no  harm  can  result  by  showing  them  the  plates  ;  but  on  this 
score  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  at  all,  and  in  a  good  many  instances 
I  am  afraid  it  is  the  fault  of  the  visitor  himself.  I  ought  to  mention 
that  a  very  useful  developing  tray  can  be  made  of  Willesden  paper,  half 
cut  through  and  bent  up  in  the  way  generally  known ;  the  advantage  is, 
that  three  or  four  take  up  no  room,  as  they  can  be  bent  up  and  the  ends 
fastened  by  sealing  wax. 

As  to  the  lamp,  the  simpler  the  better.  A  roll  of  non-actinic  paper- 
round  the  candle  has  been  always  sufficient  with  me,  and  I  have  never 
fogged  a  plate  by  this  procedure,  though  I  use  quick  plates.  It  would  be 
idle  to  recommend  any  kind  of  dry  plate,  as  the  market  is  full  of  all  sorts, 


both  cheap  and  dear.  Let  the  man  use  what  he  is  accustomed  to,  though 
by  all  means  avoid  thin  plates.  When  I  travel  to  Switzerland  1  always 
take  either  Edwards’s  or  Wratten’s,  and  as  I  can  thoroughly  depend  on  i 
them  I  see  no  reason  to  change.  Mr.  Edwards  has  suggested  to  me  to  ! 
use  his  orthocliromatic  plates,  and  very  likely  I  shall  do  so  on  the  next 
occasion  of  my  visiting  Switzerland. 

There  is  one  hint  I  should  like  to  throw  out,  and  that  is  on  the  score 
of  backing  plates.  Backing  them  serves  two  purposes  :  first,  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  halation  ;  and,  secondly,  it  reduces  the  chance  of  accidental  fog  to 
a  minimum — that  is,  one  need  not  be  so  careful  in  changing  them  at 
night,  as  no  light  can  strike  through  the  back.  The  way  I  back  mine  is 
to  stick  over  the  back  a  piece  of  gummed  pin  paper,  which  is  now,  I 
believe,  in  the  market  (it  is  very  cleanly),  and,  before  developing,  by 
soaking  the  plate  in  water  for  a  minute  or  two,  the  paper  comeB  off  easily. 
The  material  is  the  same  as  that  sold  for  edging  lantern  slides,  and  is 
bought  in  sheets,  is  very  cheap,  and  can,  if  so  desired,  be  used  over 
again. 

This  ends  my  story,  but  it  docs  not  end  the  number  of  places  one  can 
find  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zermatt  which  give  views  for  the  camera. 
With  the  Editor’s  permission,  I  will,  on  another  occasion,  say  a  word  or 
two  about  Grindelwald,  Chamounix,  and  the  Lake  District. 


ART,  WITH  ITS  INCIDENTS  AND  BELONGINGS.* 

1.3.  Sculpture. 

Agesander  says,  “  Sculpture  is  an  art  of  much  more  simplicity  and 
uniformity  than  painting.  It  cannot,  with  propriety  and  the  best  effect, 
be  applied  to  many  subjects.  The  objects  of  its  pursuit  may  bo  com¬ 
prised  in  two  words  —  form  and  character,  and  there  qualities  are 
presented  to  us  in  but  one  manner  or  style.  Imitation  is  the  mean*, 
and  not  the  end,  of  art.  It  is  employed  by  the  sculptor  as  the  language 
whereby  his  ideas  are  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  spectator.  Thus, 
from  the  character  and  posture  of  the  figure,  Apollo — lie  is  supposed  to 
have  just  discharged  his  arrow  at  the  great  serpent,  l’ytlion  ;  and  by  the 
head  retreating  a  little  towards  the  right  shoulder,  he  appears  attentive 
to  its  effect.  What  we  would  remark  is  the  difference  ol  this  attention 
from  that  of  the  Discobolus,  who  is  occupied  with  a  kindred  purpose, 
watching  the  effect  of  his  discus  or  quoit.  The  graceful,  negligent, 
though  animated  air  of  the  one,  and  the  vulgar  eagerness  of  the  other, 
furnish  a  singular  instance  of  the  judgment  of  the  ancient  sculptors  in 
their  nice  discrimination  of  character.  They  are  both  equally  true  to 
nature,  and  are  alike  admirable.  We  may  remark,  that  grace,  character, 
and  expression,  'though  words  of  different  import,  and  so  understood 
when  applied  to  paintings,  are  used  indiscriminately  when  we  speak  of 
sculpture.  These  qualities  are  exhibited  in  sculpture  rather  by  form  and 
attitude  than  by  the  features  solely,  and  therefore  can  be  expressed  in 
but  a  very  general  manner.  Though  the  Laocoon  and  his  two  sons  have 
more  expression  in  the  countenance  than  perhaps  any  other  antique 
statue,  yet  it  is  only  the  general  expression  of  pain,  and  this  passion  is 
still  more  forcibly  expressed  by  the  writhing  and  contortions  of  the  body 
than  by  the  features.” 

Barry  says,  “  Socrates  was  himself  a  sculptor  by  education.  A  Mercury 
and  a  draped  marble  group  of  the  Graces  by  him  are  noticed  by  Pausanias 
as  standing  in  the  Propylrea,  leading  to  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.” 

Agesander,  the  sculptor,  says,  “  The  figure  of  the  Laocoon  is  a  class. 
It  characterises  every  beauty  of  virility  verging  on  age.  The  prince,  the 
priest,  the  father,  are  visible ;  but,  absorbed  in  the  man,  they  serve  only 
to  dignify  the  victim  of  one  great  expression.” 

Hay  don  says,  “At  my  first  entrance  among  the  Elgin  Marbles,  the 
first  thing  I  saw  was  the  wrist  of  the  right  hand  and  arm  of  one  of  the 
Fates  leaning  on  her  thigh,  which,  mutilated  as  it  was,  proved  that  the 
great  sculptor  had  kept  the  shape  of  the  radius  of  the  ulna,  as  always 
seen  in  fine  nature,  male  and  female.  I  felt  at  once,  before  turning  my 
eyes,  that  there  were  the  nature  and  ideal  beauty  joined,  which  I  had 
gone  about  the  art  longing  for  and  never  finding.  I  saw  at  once  I  was 
among  productions  such  as  I  had  never  before  witnessed  in  the  art ;  and 
that  the  great  author  merited  the  enthusiasm  of  antiquity,  of  Socrates 
and  Plato,  of  Aristotle,  Juvenal  and  Cicero,  of  Valerius  Maximus,  Plutarch 
and  Martial.  If  such  were  my  convictions  on  seeing  this  dilapidated  but 
immortal  wrist,  what  think  you  they  were  on  turning  round  to  the 
Theseus,  the  horse’s  head,  and  the  Fighting  Metope,  the  Frieze,  the 
Jupiter's  breast?  I  saw  that  union  of  nature  and  ideal  perfected  in 
high  art,  and  before  this  period  pronounced  impossible.  I  bowed  to 
the  immortal  spirit  that  still  hovered  near  them.  Michael  Angelo  was 
a  tremendous  genius  and  a  grand  moral  being  with  a  vast  power  of 
intellect.  His  effect  on  the  art  was  vital ;  but  he  did  not  allow,  like 
the  Greeks,  the  unalterable  principles  of  life  to  keep  in  check  his  ana¬ 
tomical  knowledge  of  the  human  figure.  He  often  overstepped  the 
modesty  of  truth,  and  gave  a  swaggering  air;  every  figure. of  his  looks 
as  if  he  was  insulted,  and  was  preparing  to  return  a  blow;  if  they  sleep, 
they  seem  as  if  they  would  kick.  His  art  is  a  perpetual  effort  his 
figures  always  seem  irritated  and  in  a  passion.  In  poetry  of  sentiment 
the  Medici  tombs  would,  perhaps,  have  competed  with  Phidias,  for 

*  Concluded  from  page  668. 
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Michael  Angelo,  being  a  painter  as  well  as  Phidias,  combined  in  his 
sculpture  a  knowledge  of  effect.  But  in  the  naked  figures,  both  at  the 
tombs  and  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  he  must  yield  to  Phidias.  But  why 
is  Phidias  superior  to  Michael  Angelo  in  the  naked  ?  Because  his  most 
abstract  and  heroic  figures  were  based  on  common  sense.” 

Washington  Allston  says,  “  Of  Michael  Angelo  I  know  not  how  to 
speak  in  adequate  terms  of  reverence.  With  all  his  faults,  even  Raffaelle 
bows  before  him.  As  I  stood  beneath  his  colossal  prophets  and  sibyls — 
still  more  colossal  in  spirit — I  felt  as  if  in  the  presence  of  messengers 
from  the  other  world,  with  the  destiny  of  man  in  their  breath— even  in 
repose  terrible !  ” 

Vasari  gives  a  long  list  of  painters  and  sculptors  who  formed  their  taste 
and  learned  their  art  by  studying  his  works.  Among  these  he  names 
Michael  Angelo,  L.  da  Vinci,  Pietro  Perugino,  Raffaelle,  Bartolomeo, 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  II  Rosso,  and  Pierino  del  Vaga. 

Ruskin  says,  “  The  chisel  of  Mino  da  Fiesole  leaves  many  a  hard  edge, 
and  despises  down  and  dimple  ;  but  it  seems  to  cut  light  and  carve  breath, 
the  marble  burns  beneath  it,  and  becomes  transparent  with  very  spirit.” 

— Camera  and  Pencil.  Marcus  A.  Root. 

— - — - - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  14,652. — “Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras.”  W.  H.  R.  Kerry. 
— Bated  October  12,  1888. 

No.  14,696. — “Improvement  in  the  Hinge  of  Shutters  used  in  Dai'k  Slides 
for  Photographic  Purpose.”  W.  Watson. — Dated  October  12,  1888. 

No.  14,801.— “  Holding  or  Supporting  a  Photographic  Camera  or  similar 
Instrument  in  combination  with  an  ordinary  Walking  Stick  and  Folding 
Tripod.”  G.  C.  In  keen. — Dated  October  15,  1888. 

No.  14,851.- — -“  Improvements  in  Photographic  Apparatus.”  C.  Le  Roy  and 
L.  Guyara. — Dated  October  16,  1888. 

PATENT  LAPSED. 

No.  9899.— “Photograph  Stand,  &e.”  Communicated  by  Munch.  L.  A. 
Groth  .—-Dated  1884. 

— — — — - - 

iHSmtngg  of  SocteftejS. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

October  30 . 

31 . 

November  1 . 

„  1 . 

„  1 . 

„  1 . 

,,  1 . 

Bolton  Club  . 

Photographic  Club . 

Bolton  Photographic  Society  ... 

Leeds  . 

Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  ... 

Glasgow  Photo.  Association . 

London  and  Provincial . 

The  Studio,  Ohancery-lane,  Bolton. 
Anderton’ s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.  C. 
The  Baths.Bridgman-street. 
Philosophical  Hall,  Leeds. 

Lamb’s  Hotel,  Reform-st.,  Dundee. 
PhilosopbicalSoe.Rms.,207,Batli-st. 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Last  Tuesday  night,  at  a  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  held  at  5a,  Pall  Mall 
East,  London,  Mr.  H.  Trueman  Wood,  M.A.,  presided. 

Mr.  John  Spiller  said  that  the  Chairman  and  himself  came  to  the  meeting 
that  evening  with  but  one  object — that  of  taking  public  notice  of  the  sad  loss 
which  they  feared  the  members  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Society,  Mr.  W.  F.  Donkin.  Though  not  more  than  five  years  in 
the  office,  for  he  was  elected  Hon.  Secretary  on  February  12,  1S84,  they  all 
knew  how  faithfully  he  had  discharged  his  duties  ;  the  Society  could  not  ha\  e 
been  more  fortunate  than  in  the  selection  of  their  friend  Donkin.  As  to  Ins 
fate,  they  had  but  few  facts  to  go  upon,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  the  faintest  idea 
that  he  may  have  been  taken  prisoner,  but  that  is  almost  too  much  to  hope. 
At  the  end  of  August  and  in  the  month  of  September  he  was  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Caucasus,  going  there  with  great  experience  as  a  mountaineer  ;  Mr.  t  ox 
accompanied  him,  so  also  did  two  Swiss  guides  ;  all  these  had  great  practical 
knowledge.  These  four  men,  it  was  feared,  had  lost  their  lives  in  the  lionoui- 
able  venture  of  attempting  to  find  new  places  and  to  portray  them  by  means 
of  the  camera.  Until  now  no  further  news  of  them  has  been  received  ;  parties 
have  gone  in  search  of  the  missing  four  without  obtaining  any  tidings  of  them, 
therefore  there  is  reason  to  fear  the  worst  result.  He  would  inove,  that  t  ic 
President  be  requested  to  convey  to  the  brother  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Donlun  our  deep 
feelings  of  sympathy  and  condolence  at  the  sad  fate  which  appeal  s  to  have 
overtaken  our  Honorary  Secretary  during  his  journey  ol  exploration  in  die 
Caucasus.”  He  was  an  able  and  accomplished  colleague,  and  the  niembeis  ol 
the  Society  would  feel  his  loss  very  much. 

Mr.  William  England  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  little  could  be  said  on  subjects  like  that 
before  them.  He  should  like  to  add  his  own  testimony  as  to  the  feeling  wine  i 
every  one  shared  of  the  love  and  affection  they  bore  to  their  Hon.  Seei  etui  y  , 
he  was  one  of  those  rare  men  who  hardly  had  an  enemy,  but  possessed  many 
friends.  There  was  no  trace  of  rashness  in  his  expedition,  tor  he  was  wen 
qualified  for  the  work,  and  had  experience;  it  was  not  a  mere  search  lor 
exercise  or  sport,  but  might  have  borne  valuable  results.  On  a  moie  oima 
occasion,  when  the  President  of  the  Society  was  in  the  chair,  more  am  x • 
words  might  be  said,  but  at  the  informal  meeting  at  which  they  were  assemniea 
he  thought  that  they  could  not  be  far  wrong  in  expressing  sorrow  at  the  loss 
they  feared  they  had  sustained. 
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The  resolution  was  then  carried. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Gorz  exhibited  a  7  .  !  adapted  to  bten 

scopic  work;  a  front  carried  a  pair  of  1<-i.  -  adj  ista  le  fi  .  .  t  : 

inches,  and  there  was  a  screen  inside  whi  h  lenred  eithei  I 
pictures  or  to  cover  one  or  the  other  half  of  the  plate.  The  1 
himself,  lie  believed  to  be  entirely  novel ;  none  of  it  •  ;  t 
was  closed  entirely  by  sliding  motions. 

Mr.  Howard  exhibited  Mr.  Tyler’  rrent  pi 
already  described  in  these  pages. 

Mr.  Fox  Shew  exhibited  apparatus  for  enlarging  from  la 
plate  to  wholeqdate  size  by  means  of  an  ordinary  ....  <!•  ;  1 
small  negative  was  put  in  a  small  box  furnished  v.’iih  a;  ..a 
any  part  of  the  negative  desired  by  cutting  ligh:  it 

and  the  entire  adjunct  could  be  fitted  up-  n  ti  -  1 .  I  tin 
An  appliance  fixed  upon  tin-  top  of  the 
skywards  for  illumination  while  enlarging.  Tin-  app  . • 
used  for  reducing  purposes. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Dkbkxham  asked  if  tin 
lens. 

Mr.  Shew  replied  that  a  symmetrical  lens  did  .ug.  Oi 

lenses  could  be  reversed,  because  the  flange  odd  be  >.  r«--...-  .  ■  r  way 

The  Chairman  said  that  such  apparatus  wa  ni  i  forth 
to  buy  it.  He  used  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  bis  developing  room  f 
purposes. 

Mr.  Shew  next  exhibited  bis  detective  ■  amera  with  a  rising  a..  1  ,  ! 

affixed  thereto.  He  also  exhibited  a  Thornton's  camera  with  some  of  tin- 
features  of  McClellan’s  camera  in  it,  by  arrangement  with  the  latter  mi 
He  (Mr.  Shew)  thought  the  device  for  fixing  tin-  slid-  -  in  j  -.t.  t 
the  neatest  lie  had  ever  seen.  He  farther  exhibit- 
measures  in  leather  case,  a  camera  tricycle  -  lip.  ami  a  light  f 
camera. 

Mr.  Howard  exhibited  a  whole-plafi 
ment  the  maker  thought  to  occupy  less  space  when  closed  than  any  »! 
plate  camera  hitherto  manufactured. 

The  Chairman  thought  it  to  be  wonderfully 
compact,  indeed,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  a  -  le. 

Mr.  Howard  called  attention  to  the  good  work! 
then  exhibited  Hinton's  developing  room  lan  ;  8 

simple  means  of  inserting  the  magnesium  in  the  tu'  a:.  1  an  b  ;  :  ■  •  •  1  S 
&  Hunter’s  “Imperial”  camera,  in  which  the  front  and  back  had  been 
movable  on  the  baseboard.  He  then  exhibited  and  ■  -xp.  :  Li-ti 

Kodak  camera. 

The  Chairman  had  been  using  the  Kodak  cam 
now  in  course  of  construction,  and  found  that  g 

with  it ;  he  wished  that  it  had  been  made  to  take  square  pi  .r- -  . ». 

size.  It  was  a  clever  little  toy. 

Mr.  Howard  next  exhibited  C.  <b  Collins’s 
bamboo  stand,  James’s  Hash  lamp,  and  Marion  s  print 
had  a  kind  of  accordion-shaped  chamber  abov< 
the  smoke  could  be  trapped  after  making  t 
the  room.  He  also  exhibited  Marion  s  pock< ' 

four  plates  one  and  a  quarter  inches  square.  lb  then  <  \!  .  ' 

“Cyclone”  camera. 

Mr.  SriLLER  had  never  seen  Gale's  earner  i  to  hi 

include  an  entirely  new  and  very  useful  novelty;  it  had  a  frictio . 

the  bottom.  When  the  focussing  was  finished 

thrown  out  of  gear,  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  camera  fixed  tightly  npa 
baseboard.  , 

Mr.  Howard  then  exhibited  Harmers  studio  camera, 
details.  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

Mr.  T.  Samuels  exhibited  his  improved 
twelve  8x5  plates.  He  had  modified  it  so  that  the  b it  h  ol  plates  • 
more  easily  inserted  or  removed  from  it  in  the  <  1  < •  -. •  • . ■  ■  ]  r  -  : 

Mr.  Howard  then  exhibited  lYrk.-n.  \  Itayi  ',f*  " 

gas  lamp  for  developing  room  illumination,  an  1  Berry's 
exhibited  Wrench's  small  lantern  for  projecting  n  -  f  -'  -  1 

and  called  attention  to  Wrench’s  large  optical  laut  ®  <on‘<' 

construction.  . 

This  closed  the  examination  by  the  meeting  of  the  a] .  ■*  inc 

Photographic  Exhibition.  _ 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday  night,  October  IS,  at  the  ordinary 

Association,  held  at  the  Masons  Hall  Tavern,  1  ,  -  W- 

Wharton  presided.  ,  ■ 

Mr.  A.  Cowan,  apropos  of  a  query  at  :  “f®  T*  " 

printing  a  transparency  from  a  stereoscopic  neg  « tiw.  two 

twin  lenses  were  employed,  because  one  lens  would  not  rej  ™ 

pictures  in  their  proper  relative  positions. 

Mr.  Cox  exhibited  some  platinotype  prints.  .  „  , 

The  Hon.  Secretary,  in  reply  to  a  question,  was  p  "*  to  l*Me 

that  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  was  better  in  health. 

A  question  in  the  box  asked  in  what  con  uM  *  w 

stripped  readily  from  glass  which  lias  been  talce  1  ud  <  < 

Mr.  Cowan  replied  that  the  gelatine  should  not  U*  quite  bry  . 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  in  the  first  instance  and  then  waxed  .  ne 

rubbed  with  talc  and  eollodionised.  . 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  said  that  if  the  tissue  w< 
strip,  and  that  it  was  a  great  point  to  A  :  V  „  . 

Mr  W  H  Harrison  believed  that  absolu 
been  seen  by  man  :  there  was  always  a  film  mt  kind  U| 

face,  condensed  there  with  a  preMoreof  sera  non- 

Mr  A.  HADDON  remarked  that  although  diy  g toss  «  x 

conductors  of  electricity  it  was  ordinarily  J  of 

vapour,  but  if  the  glass  be  boiled  for  some  time  m  Wit  u  amount  of 
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the  surface  alkali  supposed  to  attract  aqueous  vapour  is  removed,  after  which 
the  glass  will  for  a  time  keep  dry  on  the  surface  in  air.  Because  of  the  alkali 
in  glass  water  cannot  be  kept  pure  in  glass  vessels  for  auy  length  of  time. 
Pure  water  is  nearly  as  good  a  non-conductor  of  electricity  as  turpentine,  but 
if  it  be  allowed  to  stand  for  half  an  hour  in  a  German  laboratory  it  absorbs  so 
much  tobacco  smoke  as  to  become  a  good  conductor. 

Mr.  C'ollings  exhibited  a  15  x  12  camera  which  Mr.  Prestwich  was  about  to 
send  out  to  his  son  in  Australia  ;  it  was  light,  would  draw  out  to  thirty-three 
inches,  and  had  a  turntable  similar  to  those  made  by  Mr.  McKellen,  and  a 
plumb  bob  by  the  side — the  plan  used  by  Thornton. 

Mr.  Hakrison  said  Mr.  W.  F.  Donkin  had  told  him  that  he  made  the  sug¬ 
gestion  to  Mr.  Thornton ;  the  bob  was  specially  useful  in  those  mountainous 
situations  in  which  no  lixed  vertical  or  horizontal  line  was  visible  in  the 
landscape. 

Mr.  Hard  ON  thought  that  the  fixing  of  the  glass  focussing  screen  so  that  it 
turned  over  the  top  of  the  camera  instead  of  hanging  downwards  at  the  back 
was  a  minor  defect. 

Mr.  C'ollings  explained  that  the  screen  was  so  fitted  that  it  could  be  used 
either  way. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  received  a  circular  from  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  Italy,  announcing  that  it  intended  to  hold  an  International 
Photographic  Exhibition  in  Florence,  and  that  particulars  can  be  obtained 
from  Professor  Luigi  Borlinetto,  11,  Piazza  S.  Maria  Novella,  Florence. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw  remarked  that  at  the  Vienna  Photographic  Exhibition 
the  Prince  of  Wales  had  expressed  himself  as  much  pleased  at  the  quality  of 
the  work  sent  there  from  England. 

Mr.  Haddon  had  been  considering  Mr.  Cooke’s  statement  at  the  previous 
meeting,  that  the  plates  at  the  top  of  his  drying  box,  containing  chloride  of 
calcium,  dried  quicker  than  those  at  the  bottom.  This  seemed  contrary  to 
reason,  dry  air  being  heavier  than  damp  air,  but  the  heat  given  out  by  the 
liquefaction  of  aqueous  vapour  must  be  taken  into  account,  also  that  its  solu¬ 
tion  in  chloride  of  calcium  raises  the  temperature.  He  had  found  by  experiment 
that  the  blowing  of  air  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour  through  a  chloride  of 
calcium  tube  raised  the  temperature  about  ten  degrees,  hence  dry  air  made 
lighter  by  heat  might  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  drying  box. 

Mr.  Wellington  asked  why  the  bottom  plates  did  not  dry  first  if  the 
chloride  of  calcium  below  them  was  heated. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Bellsmith,  of  America,  had  much  pleasure  in  meeting  English 
photographers  at  that  Association  ;  he  had  met  its  founder,  Mr.  Henderson,  at 
the  Cincinnati  Photographic  Convention.  In  the  United  States  they  had  two 
classes  of  photographers,  namely,  the  theorists  and  the  experimentalists  ;  the 
one  class  read  much  and  did  little,  the  other  class  read  little  and  did  much ; 
he  thought  that  a  thoroughly  good  photographer  ought  to  include  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  both  these  classes,  and  that  no  man  should  live  entirely  in  either 
extreme.  He  believed  that  no  art  was  making  more  progress  in  the  nineteenth 
century  than  that  of  photography. 

It  was  resolved  that  during  the  winter,  and  beginning  in  November,  the 
second  Thursday  evening  meeting  of  the  Association  in  each  month  should  be 
devoted  to  optical  lantern  subjects. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 

On  Thursday,  the  18th  instant,  the  first  of  the  monthly  lantern  exhibitions 
was  held.  There  was  a  good  attendance,  and  a  very  great  variety  of  work  was 
shown,  much  of  it  quite  new.  The  slides  put  through  the  lantern  were  the 
work  of  twelve  exhibitors,  and  comprised  subjects  as  follows  : — Landscape  and 
river  subjects,  on  Fry’s  gelatino-bromide  transparency  plates,  by  Mr.  Barclay 
(a  good  many  of  these  slides  were  from  negatives  taken  on  Club  excursions) ; 
copies  of  Furniss’s  cartoons  in  Punch,  by  Mr.  Corbould,  on  Mawson’s  lantern 
plates ;  illustrations  of  the  works  at  the  Forth  Bridge,  shown  by  Mr.  Elder ; 
landscape  and  interiors,  by  Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  on  collodio-bromide 
plates  ;  instantaneous  views  of  bicycle  racing,  on  wet  collodion  slides,  from 
negatives  taken  by  Mr.  Shipton  in  his  hand  camera  ;  landscape  work,  by  Mr. 
Lane  ;  views  of  the  colleges  at  Cambridge  and  other  Club  excursion  work,  by 
Mr.  W.  M.  Robertson  and  by  Mr.  F.  Howlett ;  figure  subject,  by  Mr.  Davison, 
on  Thomas’s  new  lantern  plates ;  pictures  of  London  streets,  taken  by  Mr. 
England  in  his  Shew’s  hand  camera,  some  of  the  slides  being  on  rapid  chloride 
plates ;  flower  and  figure  subjects,  on  Mawson’s  lantern  plates,  by  Mr.  Henry 
Stephens  ;  views  in  the  Dauphine,  taken  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Greene,  also  in  a 
Shew’s  hand  camera,  on  Eastman’s  stripping  films  ;  and  a  dozen  landscapes, 
with  figure  subjects,  on  wet  collodion  plates,  by  Mr.  Gale. 

Altogether  about  one  hundred  and  forty  slides  were  shown — one  of  the  most 
varied  collections  that  could  possibly  be  brought  together.  Some  of  Mr. 
Wellington’s  slides  were  magnificent  in  quality  and  colour ;  those  shown  by 
Mr.  Elder  were  of  great  interest  ;  Mr.  Corbould’s  subjects  afforded  amuse¬ 
ment  ;  Messrs.  England’s,  Shipton’s,  and  Greene’s  added  a  special  photographic 
interest  on  account  of  the  process.  Mr.  Greene’s  pictures  were,  further,  very 
pictorial,  as  also  many  of  those  by  Mr.  Howlett,  Mr.  Robertson,  and  Mr. 
Barclay. 

On  Thursday,  November  1,  the  subject  for  discussion  will  be  Toning,  in 
reference  both  to  bromide  and  silver  papers.  A  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr. 
H.  M.  Elder,  M.A.  Meeting  at  eight  p.m. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY, 

An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  October  16, — Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  James  Syrus  Tulley  and  John  Warwick  Wharton  were  elected 
members  of  the  Society. 

The  President  said  that  as  the  present  was  the  last  meeting  before  the 
annual  general  one,  the  office-bearers  for  the  coming  year  would  have  to  be 
nominated.  He  would  also  ask  them  to  elect  two  Auditors. 

Messrs.  Douglas  and  Cossor  were  accordingly  elected. 

Mr.  Cossur  exhibited  two  large  leuscs  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and 
asked  for  what  purpose  they  had  been  made. 


The  President  said  that,  judging  by  the  length  of  the  focus  -about  thirty 
inches — they  had  probably  been  used  as  cosiuoraiua  or  peepshow  glasses. 

Mr.  John  Jackson  passed  round  a  number  of  line  negatives  taken  on  strip¬ 
ping  films  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Cox  showed  several  excellent  figure  subjects  in  platiuotvpe. 

Mr.  L.  Medland  showed  an  interesting  group  of  the  keepers  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  and  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  the  “  sitters”  had  kept  perfectly 
steady". 

Mr.  J.  Oakley  asked  if  any  of  the  members  had  tried  the  Aptus  paper,  lb- 
had  found  it  simple  in  manipulation  and  gave  pleasaut  warm  tones.  The 
specimens  shown  had  simply  been  fixed,  no  toning  or  development  bein'* 
necessary. 

The  Rev.  E.  Healy  had  used  the  paper  in  question  and  liked  the  tones 
obtained  ;  he  found  it  very  slow  in  printing,  in  some  cases  four  hours  in  a  fair 
light  being  necessary  to  get  a  print  off  an  ordinary  negative. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Reader  showed  several  interesting  pictures  taken  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Leatherhead. 

A  large  number  of  nominations  for  next  year’s  officers  having  been  made,  it 
was  found  that  the  lateness  of  the  hour  prevented  the  discussion  on  Home 
Portraiture  from  being  proceeded  with,  and  it  was,  accordingly,  decided  to 
postpone  it  until  the  second  meeting  in  November. 

The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  November  7,  at  eight  p.m., 
when  members  are  particularly  requested  to  be  present. 


SHAFTESBURY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIAL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  above  Club  was  held  on  the  19th  instant  at 
Craven  Lecture  Hall,  Foubert’s-place,  Regent-street,  London,  W.,— Mr.  G.  A.  E. 
Robinson,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Newman  Baker  read  a  paper  on  My  Experience  as  an  Amateur  Photo¬ 
grapher.  Several  pictures  were  shown  illustrating  his  gradual  progress,  his 
first  quarter-plate  view  causing  much  amusement. 

Mr.  Harrison  advocated  the  use  of  the  Exposure  Book,  and  described  his 
contrivances  for  an  enlarging  apparatus,  and  mentioned  that  he  found  negatives 
which  gave  bad  silver  prints  very  often  gave  good  bromide  prints. 

Mr.  Samora  liked  Mr.  Harrison’s  idea  for  an  enlarging  apparatus,  and 
remarked  that  one  thought  more  of  a  result  obtained  from  a  machine  of  an 
amateur’s  making  than  that  obtained  by  a  more  costly  apparatus. 

Two  new  members  were  proposed,  and  seconded,  and  duly  enrolled. 

Particulars,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  John  B.  Rintoul,  Hon.  Secretary, 
36,  Brewer-street,  Regent-street,  W. 


CHELTENHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  11th  instant,  when  the 
following  officers  were  elected  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year  : — President :  Mr. 
C.  E.  F.  Nash,  M.  A.— Committee :  The  Officers,  and  Messrs.  Baynham  Jones, 
G.  S.  Penny",  and  W.  W.  Whittard. — Treasurer:  Mr.  J.  Bull. — Secretary: 
Mr.  W.  C.  Beetham,  22,  Promenade-villas. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  he  had  received  from  General  Dawson,  expressing 
his  desire  to  resign  the  post  of  President  and  to  withdraw  from  the  Society. 

It  was  moved  that  the  letter  be  acknowledged,  and  the  regret  of  the  members 
at  his  decision  be  conveyed  to  General  Dawson. 

Mr.  Ibbetson  exhibited  one  of  Shew’s  pocket  cameras  which  was  fitted  with  a 
Beck’s  rapid  lens.  The  camera  was  of  rigid  focus  and  very  light  and  portable. 

Mr.  Nash  showed  some  Eastman’s  stripping  film  negatives  which  had  round 
transparent  spots  in  the  skies. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  respecting  same,  Mr.  Ibbetson  stated  that  he  had 
found  the  same  fault,  and  had  asked  Mr.  \V.  H.  Walker,  the  Eastman  Com¬ 
pany’s  manager,  about  it,  and  he  thought  they  must  be  due  to  the  chrome 
alum  used  in  the  sensitive  emulsion  to  x'euder  the  lilm  insoluble  in  hot  water. 

Mr.  Nash  also  showed  one  of  Fry’s  new  grooved  plate  boxes. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  some  quarter  and  lialf-plate  double  dark  slides  by 
Mr.  Tulbot,  of  Blackburn. 

Specimens  of  the  last  season’s  work  Avere  shoAvn  by  Messrs.  Beetham,  Bull, 
and  Ibbetson. 

A  con\-ersation  then  took  .place  respecting  the  qualities  of  the  various  ready- 
sensitised  papers  in  the  market. 

The  Treasurer  reported  a  balance  in  hand  of  3 1.  16s. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  session  Avas  held  on  the  11th  instant  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  office-bearers  and  making  the  arrangements  for  the  Avinter’s  meetings. 
Mr.  William  Lang,  jun.,  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  Lang  opened  the  meeting  Avith  a  resume  of  the  past  session’s  Avork,  Avhich 
was  folloAved  by  a  discussion  regarding  the  place  of  meeting,  &c. 

The  folloAving  office-bearers  Avere  then  elected  : — Chairman ;  William  Lang, 
jun.,  F.C.S.  —  Vice-Chairmen :  Messrs.  R.  Dodd  and  A.  Robertson. — Councit : 
Messrs.  T.  N.  Armstrong,  W.  BroAvn,  G.  Mason,  A.  Mactear,  W.  J.  Mcllwrick, 
and  J.  Urie,  jun. — Treasurer:  Mr.  G.  Bell. — Secretary:  Mr.  J.  Craig  Annan. 

A  vote  of  thanks  Avas  awarded  to  the  retiring  Secretary,  Mr.  Daniel  Robertson, 
for  the  Avork  he  had  done  on  behalf  of  the  Association  during  the  three  years 
he  had  held  office.  Mr.  Lang  Avas  also  thanked  for  the  services  he  had  rendered 
as  Chairman  during  the  same  period. 

A  number  of  books  illustrated  by  the  various  photographic  processes  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Lang,  and  that  Avhich  attracted  most  attention  Avas  a  volume 
entitled  Treasure  Spots  of  the  World,  published  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  1875.  On 
page  679  will  be  found  Mr.  Lang’s  remarks  on  this  interesting  work.  Among 
the  other  Avorks  on  the  table  Avere  Eder’s  Ausfuhrliches  Handbuch  du  Photo¬ 
graphic,  Wilkinson’s  Photo-engraving,  and  Anthony’s  International  Annual. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  Avas  held  on  Thursday,  October  11,  1888, — 
Mr.  Arthur  Coventry,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  Avere  read  as  reported  and  unanimously 
confirmed. 
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The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  Messrs  Hem-v  H  r<w™ 
J.  Walker,  F.  D.  Bent,  James  Wilson,  Charles  A  iSam  and C  I  ri?  °  ’ 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  I.  Chadwick)  read  the  annual  repm  t  Xli 
stated  that  the  number  of  members  have  not  increased  to  any  considerable 
extent,  nor  was  it  desirable  that  they  should,  the  aim  of  the  Society^  being 
rather  to  preserve  a  modest  number  of  members  united  to  promote  the  object? 
for  which  the  Society  was  founded,  namely,  the  advancement  of  pliotogra  iby 
During  the  past  year  twenty-five  new  members  have  been  elected,  °a3nst 
wmch  nineteen  names  have  been  removed  by  resignations,  death,  and  other 
causes  The  total  number  of  subscribing  members  for  the  year  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight,  or  an  increase  of  six  upon  last  year, 

A  retrospect  of  the  past  year’s  proceedings  shows  no  lack  of  interest 

The  October  meeting  was  technically  occupied  by  Mr.  Alan  Garnett  giving 
his  experiences  with  paper  and  film  negatives,  and  showing  excellent  resu  lts 
from  them.  D 

At  the  November  meeting  Mr.  H.  Smith  gave  some  details  of  his  method  of 
v  oi king  American  stripping  films  for  stereoscopic  transparencies.  The  Hon 
Secretary  read  a  paper  on  Stereoscopic  Photography ,  and  exhibited  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  stereoscopic  transparencies  of  the  Royal  Jubilee  Exhibition 
from  negatives  which  he  had  made  for  the  Executive  Committee 

At  the  December  meeting  Mr  Abel  Hey  wood,  jun.,  read  a  paper  on 
1  iiniph rey  s  1 1 1ms,  and  he  also  exhibited  a  coloured  portrait  of  himself,  taken 
by  Mr.  Mayall,  of  London.  At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  John  Schofield  read  a 
paper,  followed  by  a  very  successful  demonstration,  on  The  Production  of 
Lantern  Slides  from  Maioson  Lantern  Plates  and  Enlargements  on  Bromide 
Paper. 

The  January  meeting  was  occupied  principally  in  discussing  defects  C)  in 
gelatino- bromide  plates.  ’ 

At  the  February  meeting  the  magnesium  flash  light  was  the  subject  of  in¬ 
terest.  Mr.  Wlutefield  read  a  paper,  and  exhibited  his  lamp  and  other  con¬ 
trivances  and  some  excellent  results.  Messrs.  Mawson  &  Swan,  Marion 
anti  Mi.  James,  of  London,  had  sent  down  their  most  improved  apparatus  for 
experiments ;  the  members  took  the  opportunity,  and  a  few  dozen  plates  were 
exposed. 

At  the  March  meeting  the  results  from  exposures  made'  at  the  previous 
meeting  were  exhibited  and  discussed,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Fry  read  a  paper  and 
gave  a  demonstration  on  The  Development  and  Treatment  of  Flexible  Films 
for  Negatives. 

At  the  April  meeting  Mr.  Smith  gave  experiences  in  underground  photo¬ 
graphy  by  magnesium  light. 

At  the  May  meeting  further  experiences  of  subterranean  photography  were 
given,  and  results  taken  in  Pool’s  Cavern,  Derbyshire,  were  presented  to  the 
Society  s  portfolios. 

The  September  meeting  was  chiefly  occupied  in  discussing  matters  connected 
with  the  development  of  gelatino-bromide  plates. 

The  outdoor  meetings  during  the  summer  have  been  highly  appreciated  by 
those  who  attended.  The  following  is  a  list  of  places  visited  Pool’s  Cavern 
(Derbyshire),  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead,  the  Tame  Valley,  Bolton  Woods, 
Monsall  Dale,  Alderley,  Bollin  Valley,  Miller’s  Dale,  Ingleton,  Marple, 
Worsley,  Castleton  (Derbyshire),  Haddon  Hall,  Astbury,  and  Morton. 

The  Lantern  Section  have  had  three  popular  meetings  in  the  Memorial  Hall. 

Attention  was  next  drawn  to  the  financial  state  of  the  Society,  and  from  the 
balance  sheet,  a  copy  of  which  was  handed  to  each  member,  it  was  shown  that 
alter  fully  discharging  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Society,  with  1 71.  expenses 
tor  the  Lantern  Section,  and  13/.  expended  in  new  books  for  the  library,  there 
was  still  a  balance  of  over  50 1.  to  the  good  as  compared  with  44/.  last  year. 
The  Auditors  were  Messrs.  C.  E.  Brenan  and  Alan  Becket. 

Messrs.  Heywood,  Chadwick,  and  Schofield  proposed  slight  alterations  in 
the  rules,  which  were  carried. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as  follows  : — President : 
Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe,  M.P.  —  Vice-Presidents:  Rev.  Canon  Beechey,  Abel 
Heywood,  jun.,  Alan  Garnett,  J.  S.  Pollitt,  and  John  Schofield. — Council: 
R.  Atherton,  F.  C.  Brenan,  W.  Broughton,  Thomas  Chilton,  T.  R.  Coblev, 
C.  Estcourt,  J.  H.  Leigh,  Dr.  W.  G.  Sidebotham,  H.  Smith,  and  W.  Watts.— 
Librarian:  John  Schofield. — Hon.  Treasurer:  W.  G.  Coote. — Hon.  Secretary  : 
W.  I.  Chadwick. 

During  the  time  occupied  in  counting  the  votes  the  members  discussed 
various  photographic  matters. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

At  the  usual  meeting  on  the  3rd  inst.,  Vice-President  John  G.  Bullock  in  the 
chair,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  John  Bartlett  on  The  Successful  Use  of 
l1  lash-Liglit  Compounds  in  Photography  [this  will  appear  in  a  future 

number]. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Fox  thought  a  common  mistake  in  flash-light  photography  was 
uncapping  the  lens  too  soon.  This  should  be  done  only  an  instant  before 
igniting  the  powder,  otherwise  the  light  of  burning  lamps,  &c. ,  were  unduly 
impressed  on  the  plate.  He  mentioned  a  case  in  which  a  lighted  lamp  which 
had  been  used  as  an  aid  in  focussing  was  carried  across  the  room  after  the  cap 
was  removed,  the  result  being  a  streak  of  light  on  the  plate. 

Mr.  Stirling  recommended  the  use  of  a  double  pneumatic  exposing  and 
igniting  apparatus,  one  bulb  and  tube  opening  the  lens  an  instant  before  the 
other  ignited  the  powder. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Rau  advocated  the  use  of  large  charges  cf  powder  to  give  plenty 
of  light,  particularly  with  interiors  or  for  dark  drapery. 

Mr.  Supplee  said  the  same  rules  should  govern  as  with  daylight  exposures, 
bearing  in  mind  that  with  a  group  requiring  the  camera  to  be  at  a  greater 
distance  than  with  a  single  figure  if  the  distance  was  doubled,  the  exposure 
should  be  quadrupled  ;  consequently  four  times  the  amount  of  powder  would 
be  required,  other  things  being  equal. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Oliver  stated  that  there  was  one  point  in  Mr.  Bartlett’s 
paper  to  which  he  desired  to  take  exception,  and  that  was  that  the  foreign 
observers  had  obtained  successful  results  in  retinal  photography.  Upon 
account  of  the  convex  surface  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  eye,  there  was 
in  all  of  the  results  so  far  obtained  so  great  a  reflex,  that  the  picture  gave 


nothing  more  than  a  vague  idea  of  the  fundne  of  the  ere  MMciated  with  a 
large  cone-like  light-streak.  !!<•  had  tk*-  *u<  .  •  •  ■ 

than  two  years,  and  found  the  ^rvatot  trial-  ;• 
apparatus.  '  The  corneal  n  il.  ■  A  • ..  .  ..  • 
adoption  of  suitable  lenses.  A  ... .  practicable,  hew... 
with  Dr.  Wharton  Hinkler,  read  a  V-:t  ;  ••••.•.  •  .  -  *,*•., 

subject.  1 

Mr.  Carbutt  showed  a  negat  .  orthoehitt 

a  package  prepared  and  pa  ..  . 
pearance  of  one  freshly  prepared,  t!.- t  ....  • 

no  deleterious  effect  upon  it. 

- + — - 

©omgponhence. 

BIST  Correspondents  should  never  xrriU  on  L,t! 1  ,i  l. .  ,f  •>  ■  ^  rr 

THE  COVENTRY  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  correct  the  •  •  .o  rcjiort  cf  the 

Coventry  Exhibition  published  in  last  week’  Some  dine 

prints  by  Fry  A- Co.  from  negatives  by  Mr.  M 
were  entirely  my  own  production,  which  fact  is  ..  k:. 
tary  of  the  Society.— I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  H.  m'  • 

13,  Grosvenor-road,  Coventry,  October  20,  1***. 


COLLODION  EMULSION,  ETC. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  wrote  to  you  in  a  hurry  by  last  mail  which  Id  n  the 

same  day  on  which  your  edition  of  September  7  reached  me,  and 
that  in  my  hurry  I  did  not  make  myself  sufficiently  <  h  »r.  I  .  i plained 
that  in  my  remarks  before  our  local  Society,  I  mentioned  the  names  of 
those  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  the  information  given  in  my  paper, 
and,  if  I  did  not  actually  mention  the  whole  of  such  name.-,  that  I  -uted 
very  clearly  that  such  information  was  given  to  me  by  certain  pe 
home,  and  I  made  no  claim  whatever  to  having  invented  or  originally 
discovered  any  part  of  the  formula,  Ac. 

Mr.  Brooks  stated  in  his  letter  that  I  claim  a.  my  own  the  formula 
for  developers,  Ac.,  which  were  given  to  me  by  him,  but  this  I  beg  to 
state  is  simply  untrue,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  unbiassed  individual 
can  read  my  paper  and  say  that  I  “claim”  anything  whatever  as  my 
own.  I  stated  clearly  that  the  formula  w«  re  either  given  to  me  or  were 
the  results  of  my  inquiries  and  experiments  :  by  the  latter  term  I  :. 
meant  that  I  have  made  trial  of  very  many  formula  obtained  from  books 
or  individuals,  and  that,  as  the  result  of  these  trials.  I  recommend 
particular  formula}  specified  by  me  as  giving  the  best  and  most  reliable 
results.  I  have  asked  the  opinion  of  some  who  were  not  at  our  meeting, 
and  they  agree  that  no  other  meaning  could  reasonably  be  attached  to  my 
statements. 

It  appears  to  me  that  none  but  a  morbidly  sensitive  nature  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  fancied  injuries,  could  have  otherwise  interpreted  my  innocent 
attempt  to  help  my  fellow-workers  out  here.  It  would  have  been  in 
better  taste  had  Mr.  Brooks  made  an  inquiry  first,  and  not  been  in 
a  hurry  to  impute  bad  motives  to  one  whom  he  does  not  know  personally 
and  who  has  done  his  best  to  assist  him. — I  am,  yours,  Arc., 

Madras,  October  3,  1888.  Fred.  Dvnmerwlle. 


ISxrljangc  OTolumn. 


***  No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  qf  Appanit 

but  none  will  be  inserted  unless  the  article  want*  T 

who  specify  their  requirements  as  “anyth  ing  us-f,.  I "  WUl  Px'f  'T(  u:\JcrtUind 
the  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 

Lantern  slides  wanted  in  exchange  for  microscope.— Address,  Thokas  L.  M 
24,  Kirkpatrick-street,  Bridgeton,  Glasgow. 

Dallmeyer’s  2b  or  Ross’  2a  lenses  offered  for  a  12  ■  1"  portable  earner*  with  three 
double  dark  slides.— Address,  J.  Biddle,  ;»7,  Medlock-etreet,  Hulmc,  Manchester. 

Will  exchange  Dallmeyer’s  carte  leus  for  half-plate  portable  camera  with  three  or 
more  double  backs  and  tripod.  Difference  in  Address,  H.  Hatto5,36,  Leed« 

road,  Dewsbury. 

I  will  exchange  a  four-back  posing  chair  or  a  Dallmoyr  In  for  .»  !>••»  .:v  :  <*r  rap 
rectilinear  or  Ross’  rapid  symmetrical.-  Addrc>s,  .  T.  better,  Photographer, 
Villiers-road,  Bristol. 

I  will  exchange  twelve  Year  Books  of  the  British  J " v r n a :  o  •  A  ‘  fi  r  '  ■ 
exterior  background  — Address,  G.  A.  Me  Kat,  Airdrie  and  Coatbridge  Photographic 
Company,  Airdrie,  X.B. 

Cassell’s  Life  of  Gladstone,  six  volumes  in  three,  -V  tgatine  of  .i  f.  ls>4 .  will  exchange 
for  good  stereoscope  with  view- or  md-a-quarter-inch  lantern  slides.— Address, 

R.  West,  30,  Queen-street,  Eckingtou,  <  hesterliel  l. 


At  the  Italian  Exhibition  in  London  tin  ;  .Ipture,  an  . 

objects  of  interest  in  the  main  building  and  most 

numerous,  numbering  nearly  one  thousand  live  hundred  exhibits,  and  their 
inspection  tills  up  a  large  part  id  a  day's  holiday.  The  Roman  Fbnuu, 
Borghcse  Gardens,  and  Capri  Grotto,  also  invite  attention. 
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***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
must  be  addressed  to  “  H,  Geeenwood  &  Co.,”  2,  York-street,  Cavent  Garden , 
London ,  IV.  C. 

All  matters  for  the  text  'portion  of  this  Journal,  including  queries  for 
“ Answers ”  and  “ Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,” 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given. _ 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

Adamson  &  Son,  Rotliesay. — Four  photographs  oj  the  Clyde  Steamships,  “Lord  of  the 
Isles,”  “ Ivanhoe,”  “Iona,”  “Victoria.” 


T.  L.  M'Cann. — When  making  transparencies  by  the  wet  collodion  process  a 
copying  camera  must  be  used. 

J.  Wright. — If  you  apply  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  East  Lodge,  Dalston-lane, 
London,  E.,  he  may  be  able  to  assist  you  in  your  quest. 

A.  H.  C. — The  penny  carte  portraits  named  are  printed  by  the  Woodbury  type 
process.  You  can  purchase  them  wholesale  at  about  Is.  6d.  per  gross. 

C.  J.  Blackman. — So  far  as  we  remember,  the  process  was  that  of  transferring 
a  collodion  picture.  If  you  can  give  us  a  more  definite  date  than  you  have 
we  will  refer  to  it  for  you. 

A.  E.  E.  writes:  “I  am  going  to  The  Transvaal,  South  Africa;  can  you  tell 
me  which  is  the  nearest  place  where  I  could  obtain  different  photographic 
materials ?” — Can  any  reader  afford  this  information? 

X.  Y.  Z. — 1.  We  recommend  6^x4£  as  the  better  size. — 2.  The  casket  is  pre¬ 
ferable. — 3.  The  ordinary  camera  lens  may  be  employed  as  the  objective. — 
4.  Glass  will  be  best  until  you  acquire  experience. — 5.  A  single  achromatic 
of  about  six  inches  focus. 

R.  E.  Ebden.— The  cause  of  the  “curious  appearance”  of  the  building  in  the 
picture  is  that  not  only  was  the  camera  not  level  horizontally  when  the 
picture  was  taken,  but  it  was  tilted  vertically,  considerably,  /without  its 
being  compensated  for  with  the  swing  back. 

A.  Ure  asks  :  “  Can  you  advise  me  the  best  way  to  photograph  grates,  stoves, 
&c.,  having  a  black,  glossy  surface  ;  and  what  would  be  the  best  background 
to  show  them  off'  to  the  best  advantage?” — Employ  a  plate  that  does  not 
give  too  great  intensity,  and  a  light  background. 

J.  C.  M.  writes :  “  I  have  in  my  possession  a  book  entitled,  History  and 
Practice  of  Photogenic  Drawing  with  New  Method  of  Dioramic  Painting. 
By  the  inventor,  S.  J.  M.  Daguerre.  Would  you  kindly  inform  me  if  it  is 
rare  ?” — In  reply  :  Yes,  it  is  rare,  although  occasionally  met  with. 

H.  C.  Haines.- — The  difference  between  the  surface  of  the  paper  you  have 
albumenised  yourself  and  that  to  which  you  refer  is  probably  due  to  the 
latter  having  been  rolled  under  heavy  pressure  after  the  albumen  was  applied 
while  yours  was  not.  Possibly,  also,  the  albumen  might  have  been  tliicker 
at  the  time  of  its  application. 

Mont  Blanc. — 1.  Presses  for  embossing  prints  after  they  are  enamelled  are 
sold  at  all  photographic  material  warehouses. — 2.  The  prints  had  better  be 
trimmed  before  they  are  embossed. — 3.  The  gelatine  should  be  carefully 
strained  before  use  and  the  collodion  be  free  from  floating  particles.  It  is 
better  to  prepare  the  gelatine  as  required  rather  than  to  make  up  a  stock 
solution,  even  if  alcohol,  as  an  antiseptic,  be  added.  Send  the  numbers  you 
require  to  the  publishers  and  they  will  reply. 

H.  Beeley  wishes  to  know  why  it  is  that  some  opticians  charge  twice  or  even 
three  times  the  price  for  their  lenses  that  others  do  while  the  work  in  each 
must  be  the  same. — It  is  true  that  all  lenses  of  a  given  type  contain  the  same 
number  of  pieces  of  glass  and  about  the  same  amount  of  brass  tube,  but 
there  may  be  a  wide  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  finished  instruments. 
Every  maker  has  the  right  to  fix  the  price  of  his  own  goods,  and  this  most 
people  do  at  what  they  think  they  are  worth.  We  cannot  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  further. 

Inquisitive. — 1.  Will  do  very  well. — 2.  Ditto. — 3.  Eight  feet  to  eaves  will  do 
quite  well. — 4.  Two  feet  from  the  ground  will  be  correct. — 5.  The  propor¬ 
tions  are  very  good,  but  we  would  suggest  that  it  would  lie  more  convenient 
in  use  if  the  studio  were  made  a  little  longer,  say  twenty-five  feet ;  then  it 
might  be  well  to  increase  the  width  to,  say,  thirteen  feet  or  thirteen  feet  six 
inches.  We  scarcely  see  the  utility  of  glazing  the  roof  towards  the  south 
unless  that  side  be  also  glazed.  You  can  scarcely  use  the  south  top  light 
unless  you  have  the  south  side  light  to  use  with  it.  As  the  studio  is  designed 
it  will  certainly  answer  very  well  without  any  modification. 

G.  (Chicago)  asks:  “In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  an  even  dissolving 
effect  with  a  double  key,  and  the  cost  of  that  piece  of  apparatus,  would  not 
a  pair  of  diaphragm  shutters,  to  move  in  opposite  directions  simultaneously, 
give  a  better  dissolving  effect  with  a  biunial  lantern  ?  Where  should  such 
shutters  be  set — before  or  behind  the  objectives  ?  and  how  far  from  them  ? 
Is  there  any  objection  to  such  a  method  of  dissolving,  except  the  increased 
cost  of  gases  ?”— By  a  “double  key”  we  presume  is  meant  what  is  in  this 
country  termed  a  dissolving  tap.  A  pair  of  diaphragmatic  shutters  placed 
in  front  of  and  close  to  the  objectives,  one  openiug  as  the  other  closes,  will 
give  dissolving  effects  of  a  high  class. 

J.  Tilfor  writes  as  under :  ‘  ‘  The  following  experience  may  be  useful  to 
beginners,  like  myself,  with  the  Pizzighelli  platinum  process.  Having  taken 
a  print  from  a  negative  giving  a  plain  white  sky,  I  proceeded  to  tone  down 
the  upper  part  of  the  sky  in  the  same  manner  as  I  should  have  done  with  a 
silver  print,  by  removing  the  negative,  covering  the  other  portions  with  a 
cloth,  and  exposing  to  light.  When  the  sky  was  sufficiently  tinted,  the 
print  was  left  in  the  dark  room  while  some  others  were  being  finished.  On 
looking  at  in  about  an  hour’s  time,  I  found  that  the  tinted  part  of  the  sky 
had  darkened  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  print  useless,  while  the 
other  portions  remained  quite  unchanged.” 


H.  H.  inquires  :  “  1.  Will  a  four-inch  compound  condenser  give  a  good  enlarge¬ 
ment  from  a  quarter-plate  negative  ? — 2.  Will  an  ordinary  achromatic  lantern 
lens  give  straight  lines  in  an  enlargement,  or  must  a  rectilinear  lens  be  used  ? 
— 3.  Is  there  any  real  advantage  in  having  more  than  three  wicks  in  a 
lantern  ? — 4.  Which  is  the  best  developer  for  instantaneous  work '!  5.  I 
have  a  triplet  by  Ross ;  it  is,  of  course,  slower  than  a  doublet,  but  bus 
advantages  over  it  I  am  told.  What  are  they  ?” — In  reply  :  1.  No.  It  will 
not  illuminate  the  whole  of  the  plate.  2.  An  ordinary  portrait  lens  as 
supplied  with  the  lantern  will  give  straight  lines. — 3.  There  is  a  little  more 
light  and  a  great  deal  more  trouble. — 4.  Any  good  developer  used  rather 
weak  at  first  and  with  a  minimum  of  bromide  or  other  retarder.— 5.  No 
advantage. 

Shandon. — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  you  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  fitting 
up  an  establishment  for  commencing  business,  as  all  must  depend  upon  the 
style  and  class  of  trade  you  aim  to  do.  If  you  wish  to  do  a  high-class  trade 
you  must  fit  up  the  premises  somew’hat  lavishly  ;  but  if  of  a  lower  kind,  less 
expenditure  for  fittiugs  will  be  necessary.  For  portrait  photography  a  studio 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  long  by  twelve  to  fifteen  wide  would  be  a 
convenient  size.  With  regard  to  apparatus,  we  cannot  advise  you,  as  you  do 
not  say  the  largest  size  pictures  you  intend  to  take.  However,  you  cannot 
do  better  than  go  to  makers  of  well-established  reputation  for  the  apparatus. 
As  you  say  you  have  had  no  experience  in  professional  photography,  would 
it  not  be  well  for  you  to  visit  a  few  photographic  establishments  on  a  par 
with  that  according  to  your  idea,  and  from  them  form  an  opinion  of  your 
requirements. 

Ag  N03  writes  :  “Please  let  me  know  what  is  the  estimated  amount  of  silver 
each  sheet  of  paper  ought  to  take  up  with  a  fifty-grain  bath,  and  time  of 
floating  one  and  a  half  minutes.” — It  is  impossible  to  answer  such  a  question 
as  this  without  knowing  the  amount  of  cldoride  with  which  the  albumen  is 
salted,  and  the  exact  quantity  of  albumen  there  is  on  the  sheet  of  paper. 
Some  sheets  in  the  same  quire,  for  example,  have  more  albumen  on  them 
than  others.  There  is  only  one  method  by  which  the  question  can  l>e  practi¬ 
cally  solved,  which  is  as  follows  : — Make  up  a  large  quantity  of  silver  bath 
of  the  strength  mentioned,  and  then  sensitise  a  definite  quantity,  say  a 
quire,  of  the  paper  to  be  tested.  When  this  has  been  done,  carefully 
measure  the  quantity  of  solution  left,  and  then  assay  it  for  strength.  From 
this  will  be  learned  the  quantity  of  silver  used.  This,  divided  by  twenty- 
four,  will  give  the  amount  per  sheet. 


■ - ♦ - 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.— The  members  of  the  Amateur 
Field  Club  will  provide  the  optical  lantern  display  on  Monday  evening  next. 

Photographic  Club. — October  24,  1388. — Subject,  Lantern  Matters.  Pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  short  paper  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee  on  A  Simple  Method  of  Testing 
Photographic  Mounts.  This  is  a  lantern  night  and  visitors  are  invited. 

Photography  in  Hastings. — On  Monday  evening  last,  at  a  meeting  of 
photographers  in  Hastings,  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  photographic  society 
for  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards.  Mr.  Wilson  Noble  presided,  and  that 
gentleman  was  thereafter  elected  President  of  the  new  Association.  A  full 
report  will  appear  in  our  next. 

“Kingston  Special”  Dry  Plate  Competition. — The  following  are  the 
awards  made  in  this  competition  :  —  Thomas  G.  Whaite,  Carlisle,  20/.  ; 
W.  D.  Welford,  Birmingham,  10/.  10s.;  James  Russell  &  Sons,  Wimbledon, 
5/.  5s.;  W.  Wamwright,  Woking,  3/.  3?.;  Rev.  H.  B.  Hare,  Frorne,  Somerset, 
3 Z.  3s.;  Thomas  H.  M.  Colledge,  Selkirk,  3/.  3s.;  Jno.  Phillips,  Bristol,  21.  2s.; 
Dr.  Drew,  Alexandria,  South  Africa,  21.  2s.;  W.  Norgrove,  Bristol,  21.  2s.; 
H.  Dudley  Arnott,  Great  Yarmouth,  21.  2s.;  W.  A.  Firth,  Belfast,  21.  2s.; 
C.  W.  Smartt,  Leamington  Spa,  1/.  Is.;  W.  Richardson,  M.D.,  Reading,  1/.  Is. ; 
A.  Lockhart,  Edinburgh,  1/.  Is.;  W.  C.  Hemmons,  Clifton,  1/.  Is.;  Rev.  F.  C. 
Lambert,  Cambridge,  1Z.  Is.  In  all,  nearly  one  thousand  negatives  and  prints 
were  sent  in  for  competition  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  abroad,  and  the 
work  of  the  Judges  was  most  carefully  and  minutely  conducted.  Every 
negative,  bearing  only  a  number  in  order  of  rotation  as  received,  and  without 
any  other  means  of  identification,  was  examined,  re-examined,  and  compared 
by  the  Judges,  until  the  process  of  final  selection  placed  them  in  the  order 
named  above.  The  numbers  were  then  compared  with  the  entry  forms,  which 
have  been  duly  signed  by  both  Judges.  As  an  instance  of  the  closeness  of  the 
contest,  mere  fractions  of  marks  were  in  many  cases  sufficient  to  turn  the 
scale,  and  the  quality  of  the  negatives  throughout  was  most  excellent.  Messrs. 
Fry  &  Co.  add  : — It  may  interest  the  competitors  to  know  that  the  first  prize, 
gained  by  Mr.  Whaite,  was  for  a  series  of  five  grand  portrait  studies,  taken 
direct  upon  18  x  16  plates.  Apart  from  the  difficulties  surmounted  in  manipu¬ 
lating  plates  of  such  large  dimensions,  the  technique  and  art  displayed  are 
admirable.  The  second  prize  for  a  set  of  four  outdoor  portrait  groups,  by 
Mr.  W.  D.  Welford,  and'  named  respectively  The  Lunch,  Our  Fisherman, 
A  Boating  Party,  and  A  Siesta,  are  the  finest  of  the  kind  we  have  yet  seen. 
The  third  prize  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Russell  &  Sons,  for  professional  portrait 
studies,  in  the  firm’s  very  best  style,  the  flesh  texture  of  A  Little  Girl  with 
Sunshade  being  most  wonderfully  reproduced. 
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WASHING  THE  NEGATIVE. 

Who  is  there  that  has  never  heard  the  expression,  or  one  or 
other  of  its  variations,  “  After  giving  the  plate  a  rinse  under 
the  tap,”  &c.  1  and  yet,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  a  rinse 
under  the  tap  has  literally  no  meaning  as  regards  any  serious 
benefit  to  a  gelatine  plate.  It  was  all  very  well  in  the  days  of 
wet  collodion  to  give  a  negative  so  slight  a  washing  that  a 
“  rinse  under  the  tap  ”  might  almost  express  the  brief  action, 
although  even  then  it  was  not  always  that  the  brevity  of  the 
action  was  a  measure  of  its  usefulness.  As  to  the  washing:  of 
gelatine  negatives,  we  may  treat  it  from  various  standpoints, 
according  to  the  result  aimed  at.  The  first  operation  that  the 
plate  ever  gets  is  the  washing  before  developing,  and  even  here 
a  mere  rinse  under  the  tap  is  insufficient.  It  is  true  that  this 
washing  by  most  operators  is  not  often  given  at  all ;  but  when 
it  is  adopted,  enough  time  must  be  allowed  to  permit  the  film 
to  be  thoroughly  moistened  as  to  its  surface,  or  the  only  aim 
the  photographer  may  be  supposed  to  have — the  prevention  of 
air  bells  and  stains — will  be  frustrated,  as  any  one  may  see  the 
probability  of  by  noting  the  appearance  of  a  plate  when  with¬ 
drawn  for  a  moment  out  of  the  developing  solution  if  it  have 
first  been  slightly  washed.  Four  or  five  minutes  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  minimum.  The  next  following  washing  is  that  after 
development,  and  has  usually  two  objects  :  firstly,  the  removal 
of  the  “  pyro  ”  solution,  to  prevent  further  action  of  develop¬ 
ment  ;  and,  secondly,  its  removal,  to  avoid  interfering  with  the 
integrity  of  the  hypo  solution.  With  regard  to  the  first,  it  is 
well  known  by  expert  workers  that  a  negative  will  go  on  de¬ 
veloping  or  intensifying  for  some  time  after  it  has  been  placed 
to  wash,  even  if  pla}red  upon  with  a  rose-jet.  A  far  better 
mode  is  to  immerse  the  negative  in  an  acid  solution  (say  one  of 
citric  acid  and  alum)  for  a  short  time,  and  then  wTell  wash  before 
fixing.  If  this  latter  operation  be  not  thoroughly  done  the 
film  will  be  injured  by  a  deposition  upon  its  surface  of  what 
looks  like  a  fine,  light-coloured  dust,  but  which  is  fast  enough 
to  resist  any  washing  not  assisted  by  friction,  this  dust  being 
the  insoluble  matter  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
“  fixing  solution,”  mainly  sulphur.  As  to  washing  directly 
after  fixing,  so  as  to  prevent  injurious  action  by  decomposing 
the  “  hypo,”  a  fair  proof  as  to  what  is  actually  needed  there 
will  be  found  in  the  experiment  of  mixing  together  equal  parts 
of  fixing  and  developing — the  mixture  will  remain  clear  and 
unclouded  ;  and  equally  may  vTe  expect  that  no  evil  results 
"would  follow  placing  a  negative  straight  from  the  pyro  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  hypo,  so  long  as  we  disregard  any  possible 
streaks  and  similar  marks,  through  irregular  action  of  the 
developer  left  in  the  film,  that  might  happen.  It  is  of  course 
advisable,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  not  to  tamper  in  any  way 


l°!" 

i  f. 


of 


with  “hypo”  solutions,  so  lightly  maj  th<  r  equilib 
disturbed. 

The  plate  safely  passed  through  th<  ordeal  of  dei 
washing,  and  fixing,  we  now  have  to 
all  contamination  with  hyposulphite  bj  tin  final  wat 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  all.  1*  hi-  1  ■  ■ ! » _-  a  j  •  i  ■  •  n  • 
that  putting  a  negative  under  a  tap  and  turning  the  wal 
is  not  the  most  satisfactory  w  ly  _  inten 

study  may  be  obtained  by  watching  the  direction  ofthecu 
produced  when  the  water  is  turned  <>n  t  tk  c«.ntr<  f 
fectly  levelled  plate.  Everyone  is  an  :idv"cati  •  r  •  : 
washing  process  or  vessel,  but  one  whi  •!»  all  v. s  :  r  :i. 
sion  of  the  salt  from  the  film  by  the  n  fur  1  act  a  ■  f  • 
is  found  in  simply  putting  the  ueeativ*  in  a  iv  pt 
water  and  changing  that  water  at  ini-  rv  ils.  [f  tin  n  ■  • 
be  a  dish,  and  the  negative  be  pla.-ed  film  uppermos 
diffusion  will  take  place  less  rapidly,  as  the  expelled  hyj 
remain  in  a  heavy  stratum  at  the  surface  of  tin  fill 
interfere  with  rapid  diffusion  out  of  the  Eli:,  tl.  -  t  n 
proportionate  to  the  strengths  of  the  two  s  lut:  ns  t 
and  in  the  surrounding  liquid,  lb  nee  tin  firm  ■: 
which  allows  the  plate  to  be  plac<  l  upright 
solution  in  it  leaves  the  plate  will  _ravit.it-  u  nv. .m; 
make  way  for  weaker  or  pure  water — has  the  balance 
vantages.  A  great  variety  of  forms  of  washers,  all  on  t 
principle,  are  now  on  the  market,  and  we  do  not  presume 
dictate  which  should  be  employed.  Sufi 
consideration  should  be  given 
emptying  and  filling.  The  siphon  plan  is  f  i 
system  to  need  attention  being  drawn  t<>  it.  1  at  j*  may  In  s 
that  many  washers  are  not  provided  with  .  and  dope 

on  the  due  regulation  of  the  outflow  and  inflow  by  a  tap 
other  contrivance  to  balanci  s 

certain  that  the  outflow  should  be  1: 

or  washer  where  the  liquid  stroi  .  st  in  hypo  must  natura 
descend,  and,  in  place  of  a  tap  for  regulating  the  outflow, 
simplest  method  ofkeej  ing  a  constant  level  is 
to  the  outflow  from  the  bottom,  and  raise  its  end 
height  the  liquid  is  intended  to  remain  at  in  tl  t  mb.  T 
method  avoids  all  need  for  attention  :  the  water  is  all  wed 
run  in,  and  will  then  flow  out  at  the  b  >ttom  all  tin  t  .  • 
at  an  equal  rate,  without  change  of  levil  <>r  danger  i>f 
negatives  being  left  half  covered  with  watei  I 

injury  in  the  supply.  We  have  seen  an  extemporise  1 
ment  to  meet  these  requirements  "1  a  very  simple  t.*'h. 
exit  was  a  piece  of  lead  pipe  let  into  the  bottom  of  the 
it  was  attached  a  piece  of  rubber  tul  h  waaaec 

screw-ring  in  the  side  when  washing  was  in  progress,  t 
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being  adjustable  according  to  the  size  of  negative  under  treat¬ 
ment.  When  it  was  desired  to  empty  the  washer  it  was  only 
necessary  to  slip  the  tubing  out  of  the  ring  and  allow  it  to 
fall ;  its  end  then  was  level  with  the  tank  bottom,  and  complete 
emptying  took  place.  We  may  here  observe  that  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  many  otherwise  excellent  troughs  and  tanks  is  com¬ 
pletely  marred  by  the  absence  of  efficient  emptying  arrange¬ 
ments.  For  example,  we  have  seen  a  design  for  combined 
alum  and  hypo  holders  in  the  form  of  a  large  vessel  with  a 
partition  in  the  middle,  which  formed  two  compartments,  one 
for  hypo  and  the  other  for  alum  solutions.  No  provision  was 
made  for  emptying  them  beyond  the  natural  way  of  pouring 
out  the  liquids  from  the  top,  a  plan  perfectly  sufficient  in  the 
case  of  a  vessel  small  enough  to  handle,  but  ludicrously  in¬ 
adequate  when  two  solutions,  as  above,  were  used,  unless, 
indeed,  they  were  always  to  be  discharged  into  the  sink  when 
their  contents  were  to  be  emptied  at  all.  We  could  add  very 
much  more  to  the  length  of  our  remarks  on  this  subject,  but 
for  the  present  must  end  them  with  the  strong  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  shun  all  attempts  at  washing  gelatine  negatives  that 
may  be  described  as  “  rinsing  them  under  the  tap.” 

- - + - 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Vienna  Photographic  Club  has  proved  a  great 
success.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  exhibits  sent  from  this 
country  have  been  much  appreciated,  standing-  in  the  front  rank, 
and  have  numbered  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole.  With  generous 
self-denial  the  members  of  the  Vienna  Club  kept  back  their  own 
pictures  to  make  room  for  those  of  their  foreign  confreres,  there  not 
being  space  enough  for  all,  notwithstanding  that  four  rooms  were 
devoted  to  the  exhibits.  For  a  club  in  only  the  second  year  of  its 
existence,  this  exhibition  was  a  great  undertaking,  and  we  are  pleased 
at  its  having  proved  so  successful. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  artificial  light  in  the  studio,  however 
powerful  or  well  arranged  it  ma}r  be,  will  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
conditions,  enable  good  negatives  to  be  taken.  When  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  of  haze,  or  yellow  November  fog,  intervenes  between  the 
sitter  and  the  lens  it  is  quite  impossible  to  obtain  a  brilliant  negative, 
notwithstanding  that  the  model  may  be  ever  so  brilliantly  illuminated. 
The  atmospheric  fog  will  always  be  manifest  in  the  negative,  and  so 
destroy  the  brilliancy  of  the  shadows,  giving  them  a  fogged  and 
veiled  appearance.  Hence,  it  will  be  seen,  even  where  artificial  light 
is  employed,  that “ portraits  in  all  weathers”  is  a  misnomer,  if  quality 
of  work  be  a  factor  in  the  case. 


AutuhjST,  so  far  as  its  pictorial  beauties  are  concerned,  will  this  year 
be  of  as  brief,  if  not  briefer,  duration  than  was  the  spring,  therefore 
no  time  should  be  lost  by  those  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  photo¬ 
graphs  of  autumnal  effects  in  securing  them.  The  transition  from  the 
verdant  green  of  the  summer  foliage  to  the  ever-varying  tints  of 
autumn  has  been  unusually  rapid,  and  the  leaves  are  falling  quickly. 
However,  good  autumnal  pictures  may  still  be  obtained  in  most  parts 
of  the  country.  When  the  trees  are  partially  denuded  of  their  leaves, 
and  what  remain  are  of  the  glorious  tints,  only  seen  at  this  season,  far 
better  pictures  may  often  be  obtained  than  when  they  are  in  their  full 
and  heavy  foliage.  Many  of  Mr.  Vernon  Heath’s  best  pictures,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  were  taken  in  autumn.  One  advantage  of  taking 
pictures  at  this  season  is  that  natural  clouds  may  generally  be  secured 
in  the  negative  which  will  always  harmonise  well  with  the  landscape. 


Photographers  possess  far  greater  facilities  now  than  they  did  in 
former  times  for  obtaining  pictures  with  a  better  rendering  of  the 
charming  tints  to  be  seen  in  a  landscape  at  this  time  of  year;  thanks 
to  orthochromatic  photography.  With  orthocliromatised  plates,  used 
in  conjunction  with  a  pale  yellow  screen,  on  a  bright,  sunny,  autumnal 
day,  the  most  beautiful  pictures  may  be  taken,  and  with  a  far  better 


representation  of  the  glorious  hues  now  to  be  seen  in  nutur  than 
was  formerly  possible.  Furthermore,  by  this  means  a  better  rendering 
of  the  clouds,  which  are  usually  very  fine  about  this  time,  may  L* 
secured.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  that,  for  the  purpose  indicated, 
only  a  very  pale  screen  must  be  employed,  otherwise  the  clouds  may 
be  reproduced  with  too  great  contrasts  so  that  they  will  not  harnimike 
with  a  brightly  illuminated  landicape.  We  have  teen  example  -  of 
this,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  they  were  far  from  satisfactory. 


The  sudden  transition  last  week,  from  a  low  temperature  to  an 
elevated  one,  has  doubtless  been  productive  of  many  stained  m-gathes,  . 
particularly  amongst  novices  who  may  have  had  printing  in  hand  at  i 
the  time.  It  is  well  known  to  most  people  that  a  rapid  rise  in 
temperature,  at  this  time  of  year,  is  usually  accompanied  by  great  ; 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that,  under  these  conditions,  mois¬ 
ture  quickly  condenses  as  dew  on  any  colder  object.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  walls  of  houses,  stone  doors,  iron  work,  &c.,  become  covered  with  , 
moisture  after  a  sudden  rise  in  the  temperature.  Now  glass  is  one  of 
the  worst  possible  conductors  of  heat,  and,  for  this  reason,  it  takes  a 
long  time  to  acquire  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  and  during  all  this  period  moisture  continues  to  be 
deposited  upon  it  in  considerable  quantity.  In  the  case  of  an  un¬ 
varnished  negative,  for  example,  the  moisture  would  be  condensed 
both  back  and  front,  and  eventually  that  deposited  on  the  front 
would  be  absorbed  by  the  gelatine  film. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  how  an  irretrievable  injury  might  have  been 
caused  to  some  valuable  negatives  had  not  due  precaution  been  taken. 
One  day  last  week,  after  the  sudden  change,  we  had  occasion  to  use,  for 
experimental  purposes,  some  unvarnished  negatives  which  had  been 
kept  for  some  time  in  a  grooved  plate  box.  On  opening  the  box  in  a 
tolerably  warm  room  the  negatives  were  immediately  covered  with 
moisture,  which  continued  to  increase.  The  moisture  was  only  notice¬ 
able  on  the  glass,  though  equally  as  much  was  deposited  on  the  film; 
but  here  it  was  absorbed  by  t lie  gelatine.  Had  the  negatives  been 
printed  from  without  driving  out  the  damp  with  heat,  they  would 
doubtless  have  become  badly  stained. 


Notwithstanding  the  heavy  penalties  which  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  inflicted  for  infringing  the  copyright  in  works  of  line  art, 
piracy  is  not  yet  extinguished.  Only  a  few  days  ago,  we  saw,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  London  railway  termini,  a  goodly  display 
of  photographic  reproductions  of  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  most  popular 
engravings  that  have  been  published  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  several  of  Messrs.  Goupil's  most  valuable  works  being  amongst 
the  number.  The  photographs  measured  about  fourteen  inches  by 
ten,  were  really  well  executed,  and  were  neatly  mounted  on  cardboard 
with  a  suitable  margin.  Curiosity  prompted  us  to  inquire  the 
price — half-a-crown  each  or  four  shillings  and  sixpence  for  two.  This 
price,  by  the  manner  of  the  vendor,  was  evidently  “  open  to  an  offer.’ 
One  would  imagine  that  to  produce  good  work  of  such  a  size  as  this,  to 
be  sold  retail,  after  carrying  probably  two  or  more  profits,  at  the  price 
mentioned,  would  scarcely  prove  sufficiently  remunerative  to  induce 
any  one  to  risk  the  ten  pound  penalty  for  each  copy  sold. 


Evidently  the  public,  or  at  least  a  certain  portion  of  them,  are  easily 
“gulled”  with  regard  to  matters  photographic.  Here  is  a  case  in 
point.  The  other  evening  a  party  of  half-a-dozen  entered  a  railway 
carriage  in  which  we  were  seated,  and  engaged  in  such  loud  and  ani¬ 
mated  conversation  that  further  reading  of  the  “extra  special”  was 
quite  out  of  the  question.  The  party  were  evidently  returning  from 
an  amateur  theatrical  performance,  in  which  one  of  their  number  had 
taken  part,  and  who  was  clearly  on  very  good  terms  with  his  histrionic 
abilities.  He  remarked,  to  take  somebody  by  surprise,  “  I  ran  out 
during  the  acts,  and  had  my  portrait  taken,  in  character,  by  electric 
light — arranged  with  the  man,  during  the  day,  to  wait  ready  for  me. 
Having  your  portrait  taken  by  the  electric  light  is  jolly.  You  sit  in 
the  room,  and  the  man  lights  it;  there  is  a  sudden  flash  like  lightning, 
don’t  you  know,  and  it’s  done.”  It  might  be  surmised,  in  these  days,  that 
apparently  well-informed  people  would  know  the  difference  between 
the  electric  and  the  magnesium  flash-light.  In  many  places  we  know 
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the  flash-light  is  being  palmed  off  upon  the  ignorant  as  the 
ric  light  by  certain  unscrupulous  photographers.  Possibly,  how- 
no  great  harm  is  done  thereby. 
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he  General  Meeting  of  the  French  Meteorological  Society  (with 
•d  to  the  weather  forecasts  of  which  body  we  may  incidentally 
■ve  that  ninety  per  cent,  were  successful  during  the  past  year) 
photography  of  clouds  and  of  lightning  flashes  on  the  Ric  du 
formed  the  subject  of  an  interesting  paper  by  M.  Vanssenat. 
anssen  urged  the  importance  of  cloud  photographing  at  regular 
v-als,  and  a  systematic  study  of  cloud  formations  and  modifica- 
.  The  question  of  the  true  form  of  lightning  flashes  still  occupies 
f  observers  and  theorists,  and  in  Comptes  Reridus  the  topic  is  the 
ct  of  a  short  note  by  M.  Oh.  Moussette,  who  points  out  the  pre- 
011s  it  is  necessary  to  take  when  photographing  lightning.  He 
*  that  most  of  the  peculiarities  noticed  in  these  photographs  arise 
accidental  vibrations  caused  by  the  wind,  the  thunder,  or  the 
ng  of  the  earth.  He  attempts  to  prove  this  by  offering  the  evidence 
otographs  taken,  under  conditions  of  tremor,  of  a  drawing  of  light- 
flashes,  white  on  black  paper.  It  goes  without  saying  that  they 
Dt  prove  that  the  effects  obtained  when  photographing  actual 
ling  resembling  his  own  were  produced  in  a  similar  manner. 


i'OPOS  of  the  daily  increasing  scientific  value  of  photography,  it 
j,  be  noted  that  the  measurements  of  the  photographs  of  the  sun, 
it  at  the  various  American  stations  during  the  transit  of  Venus  of 
I  niter,  1882,  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  have  enabled  a  preliminary 
a  of  the  solar  parallax  to  be  published.  To  obtain  tins  result  the 
i-  ices  between  the  centres  of  the  sun  and  Venus  had  to  be  measured 
p  1475  photographs  taken  at  ten  stations — six  in  the  United  States, 
\\  n  South  America,  one  at  Wellington,  South  Africa,  and  one  in 
\\  land,  New  Zealand. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL, 
comments  of  mine  upon  the  show  at  Pall  Mall  will,  I  am  afraid ? 
■'day  behind  the  fair,”  but  as  my  last  budget  was  in  the  printers’ 
before  the  Exhibition  was  opened,  it  is  more  ill-luck  than  ill- 
lajgement  that  causes  this  tardiness.  It  would  be  a  pity  for  any  one 
D  jss  seeing  the  pictures,  if  only  for  the  opportunity  of  examining 
k cry  beautiful  little  gems  by  Messrs.  Gale  &  Davidson,  and  the 
ia  dlous  Palmyra  pictures  by  Mr.  Gridley,  not  to  mention  others  of 
rt  merit ;  but  the  beauties  of  the  first  named,  and  the  marvellous- 
re  )f  the  other,  suffice  of  themselves  to  give  a  character  to  the 
di  collection.  Of  course  the  old  question  of  the  comparative 
Ms  of  this  year’s  assemblage  of  photographs  against  last  year’s,  the 
ei  before,  and  so  on,  inevitably  is  heard  on  the  opening  night,  and 
|  vitably  is  answered  in  equally  opposite  modes.  But  it  may  he 
h  bly  urged  that  two  very  different  replies  may  yet  be  equally 
01  t,  according  to  the  standpoints  the  question  is  examined  from. 
3 '  object  of  the  Exhibition  to  encourage  rising  talent,  to  let  every 
-Libit  without  fear  of  being  scoffed  at  through  the  non-receival 

I  j  medal,  or  is  it  to  show  as  many  examples  as  possible  of  the 
'pit  point  of  excellence  to  which  the  art  is  capable  of  being 
’rc; lit  r1  It  is  evident  that  the  merits  of  the  pictures  must  be  very 
m[:ntly  guaged  according  to  whether  of  these  two  views  prevail  in 
Mind  of  the  critic.  If  the  former  be  the  correct  view,  then  the 
ire I !  set  of  pictures  is  very  good  :  it  shows  there  are  a  number  of 
Mvorthy  photographers  who  can  take  excellent  negatives  and 

excellent  prints.  Taking  the  latter  of  the  two  views  from 
.  to  judge,  it  will  be  said  that  there  are  fewer  pictures  of  the 
"K  t  merit  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  at  these  times, 
ulj  ler  the  withholding  of  medals  has  influenced  things  to  this  end 
3  a  r  subject  for  argument,  as  also  is  the  probable  result  if  the  plan 
ie  ]  sisted  in  for  a  few  years  longer.  We  are  familiar  enough  with 
le urase  “pot-hunters”  applied  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  been 
UCi  sful  in  times  past  in  gaining  medals  ;  but  in  many  cases 
m?:  ‘rously  so  applied.  I  unhesitatingly  assert  that  the  beautiful 
!lc1 !S  exhibited  ley  medalists  in  former  years  has  bad  a  vast  effect 

II  *  moving  the  general  average  of  photographic  work  throughout 
!e  uitry.  A  man  went  to  the  show  full  of  belief  in  himself  and 
115 1  ric,  and  he  saw  on  the  walls  examples  that  were  a  revelation  to 
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him,  that  showed  what  could  b <•  <!  j,--,  f] 
to  do  likewise,  or,  at  least,  to  male  ■  L 
Such  could  not  but  be  the  effe  ct  i-v- 
brain  no  beauti-s  of  effect  could  fir-yv 
above  the  level  of  mediocrity.  Y-  t,  h 
obtained,  it  may  be  stroiyb.  doubt-  1 
even  pecuniary  emulation,  could  In¬ 
duction  of  so  much  good  work. 

No  one  has  a  higher  regard  1  ■  th-  >!i 
hut  we  must  not  make  tl mi-tal.-- 
Academicians  and  so  forth,  and  that,  tin- 
may  follow  in  their  foot-lcp-.  then-  i-  a 
painting  and  sculpture  which  it  i-  pro]  r 
about,  and  when  the  pictur--.-  ar--  hung  •  v- 
talk  about  them,  to  read  criticisms  on  them, 
made  world  of  art  in  which  we  photographers  h  Id 
public  does  not  excite  itself  over  our  pict 
works  are  not  eagerly-  read  and  got  off  by  b-  .  •  t  :•  . 
by  those  who  have  no  real  art  knowl-dy.  ti.  :  : 

not  concern  itself  about  us  in  the  lea-t.  W<  Gily  ..i  ; 
estimation  by  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  --ur  ]•!•••  -  .ti, 
which  I  firmly- believe  to  liave  b  -u  greatly  1  by  t! 

medals,  albeit,  as  in  all  other  systems,  >-  -me  mi-gn  -  i.  a 
some  evils_cre])t  in.  Do  not  let  u-  y  t  !  - 
the  airs  of  R.A.’s;  we  shall  earn  the  title  of  j  tt 

I  read  Mr.  Robinson’s  remarks,  as  I  us  i  11\ 
pleasure  most  of  what  he  lias  to  say.  >tr  ;  v.  i 

desire  to  find  a  hidden  clue  to  the  r •  a  1  writ-  r,  I  ■ 

Mr.  Robinson  write  “H.  R.  Robins 
to  investigate  this,  and  will  not  fail  to  let 
obtain  anything  like  startling  results.  M-  nwhile,  1 
that  tlie  name  Lord  Bacon  contains  nine  1  1 1 .  1 

Intention  and  Execution  contains  also 
paragraph,  contains  a  reference  to  the  sc  <>nd  -  f  th  a 
for  did  not  Lord  Bacon  say,  “A  little  kn  -wl--  ig-  h 
thing;”  and  does  not  the  writer  in  thL  very  -  ■ 

“  It  isn’t  ?  ”  I  feel  that  I  am  on  the  brink  of  a  dis 
present  will  only  indicate  the  clue. 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Journal  whet  in  th  •  t  1 
notice  a  reference  to  pictures  of  an  itlier  cl  iss  th  it  ft* 
trouble  to  the  inexperienced— oil-paint  . 
mean.  Now,  it  is  all  very  well  lor  the  exp-  r  t  j  • 
with  beer,  or  stout,  or  glycerine,  or  li 
thing  that  suits  his  purpose,  hut  1  have  t  >  say  that  if 
mine  were  so  treated  without  permissi 
knowledge  thoroughly  conversant  with,  and  with  the  h 
paintings,  and  I  happened  to  b-  allowed  i  -  -• 
being  done,  there  would  be  an  insta 
English,  and  a  great  chance  of  a  policeman  bei  -  n< 
bodily  injury  to  that  photographer. 

■When  any  one  has  seen,  as  I  have,  a  cam  ra  st 
linseed  oil  that  had  previously  provi  1  in  fl 

of  a  lawn  mower,  it  needs  no  stretch  --1  imag . 

or  even  colza  oil,  being  applii  d  t  >  a  p  li  iting, 
minute  cracks  would  then  he  “i 
let  the  inexperienced  beware  of  anyl  ing 
distilled  water  upon  the  face  of  an  oil  painting. 

Those  who  make  a  study  of  quick  exposures,  ither 
magnesium,  will  find  a  very  instructive  paper  on  ; 
Journal  hearing  on  the  subject.  It  is 
Mating  Instantaneous  Photographs,  both  during  Da- 
was  read  at  the  American  Ass  ciat  by  E.  P.  H 
of  useful  calculations  ar  s  given, 
that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  to  those  who  do  n  >t 
from  others. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXT11B1TR  'N. 

V. 

A.  G.  Tagliafbrro  (No.  49),  A  - 

a  dwelling-room.  This  small  picture,  the  titl  1  (".A  ... 

some  intensity  of  expression  which  does  not  spp*  11  •  1 
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in  its  arrangement  of  properties,  as  all  the  lines  are  either  perpen¬ 
dicular  or  horizontal,  and  are  carefully  placed  so  as  not  to  touch  the 
figure.  There  is  one  thing  in  its  favour — the  strongest  light  is  on  the 
head-dress,  throwing  the  attention  at  once  to  the  figure,  which  is  the 
object  of  interest. 

Ralph  W.  Robinson  (Nos.  150,  205,  and  20G). — These  three  small 
pictures  aim  at  an  attempt  to  portray  emotion  by  photography, 
which,  when  most  effective,  must  redound  as  much  to  the  credit  of 
the  actor  as  to  the  photographer,  and  hence  pictures  of  this  character 
demand  a  large  amount  of  artistic  treatment,  not  only  to  balance,  but 
also  to  outweigh,  the  efforts  of  the  model.  Photography  is  so 
realistic  that,  unless  the  model  has  been  subjected  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  study  in  the  pose,  the  arrangement  of  the  drapery,  and  the 
light  and  shade,  the  result  does  not  always  realise  what  was  intended, 
and  the  attempted  picture  becomes  simply  a  record  of  uninteresting 
matter.  (No.  150)  In  Disgrace.  Here  we  see  a  very  young  girl 
crying  bitterly ;  but  the  dog  is  worthy  of  all  praise  for  the  part  he 
undertakes  in  sympathising  with  his  companion.  The  young  girl  is 
being  reproved  by  an  older  one,  whose  outstretched  hand  need  not 
have  been  a  continuous  straight  line  of  the  arm.  Nos.  205  and  200 
are  similar  photographs,  where  the  realisation  of  the  models  to  some 
extent  depreciates  the  sentiment  of  the  ideas  suggested,  which  are 
Evening  Prayer  and  Mother  s  Comfort. 

TV.  G.  Goodliew  (No.  158),  After  a  Storm. — A  country  domicile, 
with  a  female  walking  over  the  wet  roadway.  The  study  of  the 
figure  has  been  well  thought  over,  and  the  position  well  arranged. 
This  being  the  darkest  portion  helps  to  give  contrast  to  the  distant 
cottages. 

G.  Hilbert  (No.  189),  Country  Life. — These  are  three  small  studies, 
showing  a  capability  for  good  treatment,  which  has  been  well  ex¬ 
pressed  in  all  the  subjects  and  promises  good  work  in  the  future. 

TV .  McLeish  (No.  168),  Innocence ,  and  (No.  184),  Wonderland. — 
A  very  praiseworthy  attempt  to  make  photography  the  vehicle  for 
sentimental  subjects,  but  which  does  not  quite  impress  us  with  the 
intended  result.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  same  model  should  have 
done  duty  for  both  pictures,  which,  despite  this  fact,  show  a  desire 
to  utilise  photography  for  higher  artistic  purposes.  If  some  better 
study  had  been  given  to  the  lighting  of  these  subjects  some  possible 
better  effects  might  have  resulted.  Notwithstanding  this,  all  such 
attempts  are  very  praiseworthy,  and  if  well  persevered  in  must  ulti¬ 
mately  meet  with  success. 

TV.  Iv.  Burton  (No.  179),  In  Tolcio,  Japan  ;  (No.  224),  Mount 
Bandai,  Japan.  ■ —  The  first  frame  contains  five  pictures  of  two 
Japanese  females  going  through  the  etiquette  of  a  morning  recep¬ 
tion,  and  are  very  quaint  illustrations  of  Japanese  manners.  The 
positions  are  evidently  very  natural,  and  photographically  are  very 
well  treated,  considering  the  peculiarities  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  people.  It  is  rather  surprising  that  we  do  not  see  more  such, 
interesting  records  of  a  people  so  far  away.  No.  224  contains  eight 
views,  showing  the  results  of  the  eruption  of  Mount  Bandai.  They 
are  very  good  photographs,  considering  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  taken. 

J.  J.  Acworth  (No.  198). — Four  small  photographs,  showing  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  right  moment  wrlien  moving  objects,  in  the  right 
place,  assist  the  motionless;  the  vessels,  also,  in  two  views  of  Venice, 
being  just  in  the  right  place ;  and  some  figures  in  the  two  bits  of 
Chioggia  have  been  waited  for  and  taken  at  the  right  moment  of 
time. 

Friese  Greene  (No.  210),  Dawning  Aspirations. — An  enlargement 
of  a  female,  with  eyes  looking  down  and  hands  crossed  on  her  bosom. 
This  title  has  evidently  been  jotted  down  after  the  photograph  had 
been  taken.  As  a  picture  it  has  been  much  weakened  by  being  vig¬ 
netted,  especially  at  the  elbows,  where  indistinctness  of  detail  cuts  the 
arms  into  two  separate  bits.  If  the  background  had  been  all  printed 
a  much  more  effective  study  would  have  resulted. 

Richard  Keene  (No.  220). — Five  views  and  a  group  of  some 
members  of  the  Convention  at  Birmingham  are  the  subjects  of  these 
platinotype  prints,  which,  being  mounted  too  close  to  each  other,  do 
not  permit  of  their  being  looked  at  serenely;  consequently,  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  each  print  interferes  with  the  next  one,  so  that  they  do  not 
“receive  their  just  award.” 

J.  Milman  Brown  (Nos.  227,  228,  229). — Three  frames  of  different 


subject-matter,  which  contain  some  very  good  points  about  t]i1( 
especially  in  the  treatment  of  distant  portions,  which  keep  their  pr<  * 
places;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  subjects  (bits  of  \i,  j( 
being  nothing  more  than  ordinary  in  character,  derive  their  v  « 
from  the  local  colour,  which  being  translated  into  monotone  ha  - 
prived  them  of  their  original  good  effect.  This  deprivation  of  1W 
colour  is  not  always  considered  as  affecting  the  value  of  the  j>  t, 
although  the  negative  may  be  very  good. 

Autotype  Company  (No.  237),  Kir  tot  all  Abbey.  -This  is  an  e\c|- 
inglv  good  enlargement  from  an  effective  and  well-studh  d  originii  y 
J.  B.  Best.  So  also  is  No.  2  G,  Jileuhcim  Palace,  from  a  negativity 
II.  Bedford  Lemere.  Both  these  are  fine  specimens  of  enlarger  t, 
much  of  which  must  be  due  to  the  good  qualities  of  the  origal 


negatives. 

Col.  TV.  II.  Noverre  (No.  245).  Landscape. — This  photograph  u 
been  printed  on  rough  drawing  paper,  prepared  by  the  exhibitor,  d 
it  is  rather  singular  what  a  very  good  effect  has  been  the  result;  id 
whilst  detail  has  been  preserved,  there  results  a  peculiar  softne ml 
effect  which  may  be  of  great  value  in  many  subjects.  The  rdlt 
looks  very  much  as  if  it  had  been  produced  by  handwork. 

A.  Johnston  (No.  256),  November  chill.— A  small  picture  wherwi 
attempt  has  been  made  to  realise  the  action  of  a  strong  wind,  hot  m 
a  walking  figure  and  on  some  trees  beyond.  The  result  is  not  <  te 
so  good  as  could  be  desired,  seeing  that,  even  with  what  musp 
assumed  to  be  a  rapid  exposure,  the  light  clouds  behind  the  !e- 
will  record  themselves,  and  hence  a  rather  blurred  result,  which  es 
not  suggest  motion  and  is  not  satisfactory  to  look  at. 

TV.  TV.  Winter  (No.  260),  Yuletide  Conspirators. — This  is  a  gjd- 
sized  picture  of  two  young  girls,  one  of  -whom  is  attaching  fine 
mistletoe  to  a  suspended  glass  lamp.  This  is  an  attempt  at  pict  al 
work  which  deserves  some  notice  from  that  fact,  but  which  slW» 
that  much  skill  is  necessary  to  compose  the  materials  into  art  ic 
possibilities.  The  picture,  which  is  a  direct  photograph  about vo 
feet  in  height,  reveals  many  points  which  might  have  been  treat*  in 
a  better  way ;  there  are  too  many  perpendicular  and  horizontal  lbs, 
which  look  very  much  as  if  they  intended  to  claim  the  largest  s  re 
of  attention,  whilst  the  figures  look  too  much  like  posing  for  ir 
portraits.  The  manipulative  skill  here  shown  is  worthy  of  rjch 
praise,  and  has  been  still  further  enhanced  by  the  print  Lein  in 
platinotype,  which  it  may  here  he  remarked  assists  most  admit  fy 
pictorial  effects  by  the  absence  of  that  unnatural  glaze  wliicl  be 
old  printing  process  was  compelled  to  yield. 

F.  Seyton  Scott  (No.  261),  Cottage  Life. — This  is  an  exceedi  ly 
good  autotype  enlargement  from  the  exhibitor’s  negative,  but  v  cli 
might  possibly  he  equally  as  good  in  a  smaller  print.  J  bese  sub  '6 
(old  cottages  and  foliage)  are  comparatively  easy  to  take,  alike 
credit  being  in  the  point  of  view,  which  in  this  instance  has  en 
very  well  chosen ;  but  here  again  are  objectionable  masses  of  rk 
nothingness  which  nearly  overbalance  the  good. 

George  Davison  (No.  283). — A  print  from  a  negative  taken  v  *a 
pinhole,  no  lens  being  used  ;  this  is  interesting  from  a  sciepc 
point  of  view.  At  the  same  time  the  length  of  exposure  v  ck 
must  follow  from  using  so  minute  an  aperture  limits  its  apphcjon 
to  those  subjects  which  can  remain  perfectly  still  for  the  Ioj  A 
time. 


TV.  McLeish  (No.  292),  An  Allegory,  and  (No.  312),  Despondent,  — 
The  first  is  an  attempt  to  realise  hv  photography  an  unrealistic  sib  A 
and  which  would  exercise  all  the  skill  of  an  experienced  painter  t 
is  a  pity  to  force  photography  into  such  an  attempt,  where,  as  f  ,L 
the- means  used,  and  the  model  can  act,  the  skill  shown  is  exceedi } 
praiseworthy.  Despondency,  so  far  as  the  model  goes,  is  some 
better  in  result,  but  it  requires  a  most  experienced  actress  tc *  sij.oi 
such  a  photograph  ;  and  the  realism  with  which  the  camera  do* 1 
work  requires  to  he  subjugated  by  the  most  expressive  pose 
by  very  judicious  treatment  of  the  drapery  and  accessories, 
attempts  such  as  these  to  appeal  to  the  imagination  by  matte 
realistic  it  would  be  desirable  to  utilise  a  marked  costume  m 
fprpnofi  to  the  everv-dav  dresses  which  so  frequently  are  suppose* 


be  made  to  do  duty  for  all  kind  of  ideas. 

Captain  Abney  and  G.  S.  Edwards  (Nos.  296  and  300).— Am* 
four  others  are  these  two  small  photographs,  one  being  the  Wette, 
in  Simmer,  the  other  the  same  view  in  winter,  with  this  cn 
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re.  )  that  in  the  winter  photograph  some  distant  mountains  lnive 
re  led  a  quantity  of  detail  which  is  not  visible  in  the  summer 


II.  Lord  (No.  325),  Potato  Peeling— ry  curiously  this  photo- 
i  has  been  placed  next  to  one  we  have  recently  noticed,  where 
on  ion  has  been  attempted. 


but  a  record  of  the 


This  reducing  of  photography  to 
ordinary  and  commonplace  errs  as 
l  in  the  opposite  direction.  Such  subjects  may  be  very  well  for 
3rst  attempts  of  beginners,  but  we  look  for  a  higher  state  of 
s  from  well-trained  hands. 

.  W.  Winter  (No.  327),  Does  Granny  like  Putter? — Another  of 
thf '  pictures  which  make  an  effort  beyond  ordinary  portraiture,  but 
ca  hardly  be  called  pictorial.  Here,  again,  we  see  another  mis- 
pl  d  subject.  If  this  work  had  been  simply  designated  “  Portraits  ” 
it  ight  go  on  its  way  rejoicing,  as  a  pleasant  memento  of  a  young 
A  md  her  grandmamma,  as  also  a  very  good  way  of  mixing  age 
ar  youth  together  where  absolute  ordinary  natural  positions  are 
ited. 

iderwood  French  (No.  339),  A  Panoramic  View  of  Monte  Carlo. 
lis  consists  of  five  negatives  printed  to  form  a  long  picture,  but 
iver  it  came  to  pass  that  the  centre  portion  should  have  been 
|)i[  ed  from  an  under-exposed  negative,  thereby  forming  a  totally 
di  rent  result  to  the  four,  is  difficult  to  understand. 

Jerner  &  Son  (Nos.  341  and  349). — The  first,  a  portrait  of  Prince 
"L  ard  of  Saxs-Weimer,  is  a  specimen  of  good  photographic  work, 
svge  the  shaded  side  of  the  face  is  not  overpoweringly  dark  and 
i  ight  side  has  some  tone  about  it,  and  makes  a  very  good  specimen 
n-traiture.  (No.  349),  The  Countess  of  Pamferley,  suffers  from 
position  of  the  standing  figure,  having  been  placed  too  much  to 
wrong  side  of  the  picture  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  ex- 
iveness  of  the  dress,  which,  after  all,  goes  somevdiere  out  of 
t.  This  sacrifice  of  position  for  the  sake  of  costume  cannot  be 
mended. 

iss  E.  Bower  Brown's  (No.  351)  Country  Folk  consists  of  seven 
Dus  small  studies  of  country  figures,  and  being  printed  in  platino- 
j!  deserves  a  favourable  notice  for  an  evidently  careful  attempt 
Quake  pictures  which  show  signs  of  original  ideas,  and  promises 

v  for  the  future. 

ayall  &  Co.  (No.  366).  Red-chalk  portraits  of  children. — The 
ting  being  of  a  warm  colour  very  much  assists  these  portraits, 
tly  heads,  although  somewhat  marred  by  so  many  being  together 
ae  frame.  This  method  of  overcrowding  may  be  necessary  in  the 


of 


t  io,  but  is  not  so  desirable  at  an  exhibition.  A  dark  mount  gi\ 
tj 'll  value  to  the  red  colour  of  the  prints. 

,  .  Faulkner  (No.  366). — A  frame  of  fifteen  small  portraits 
:  dren,  printed  in  platinotype,  which,  notwithstanding  this  aid,  are 
1  ew-hat  rather  dark  in  parts,  especially  in  the  faces,  and  this  is  in- 
1  ifled  by  the  mounts  being  almost  white,  although  each  portrait  is 
-ounded  by  an  India-paper  mount. 


The  Apparatus, 

Henry  Park  exhibits  a  substantial  whole-plate  camera,  in  which 
I  tripod  is  affixed  direct  to  the  baseboard  without  the  intervention 
die  usual  triangle.  The  bellows  body  can  also  be  quickly  detached 
p  the  front  upright  by  which  it  is  supported.  The  back,  which 
!  Dorts  the  focussing  screen  and  dark  slides,  is  made  to  travel  along 
i  baseboard  towards  the  front  to  accommodate  itself  to  lenses  of 
't  focus. 

.mong  the  exhibits  of  Messrs.  Hinton  &  Co.,  which  comprise  a 
ety  of  articles  of  every-day  utility,  we  observe  a  dark-room  lamp, 
principal  rub}'-  glass  of  which  has  been  ground.  This  is  a  great 
rovement  upon  the  plain  glass,  because  of  the  softening  and  better 
usion  of  the  light.  It  is  true  that  the  same  end  may  to  some 
mt  be  secured  by  pasting  thin  tissue  paper  over  the  surface,  but  it 
dll  inferior  to  having  the  glass  itself  ground, 
lessrs.  Sands  &  Hunter  show  a  camera  in  which  both  front  and 
k  travel  on  the  baseboard.  It  has  a  long  extension  owing  to  there 
ig  two  entire  lengths  of  the  baseboard. 

lessrs.  Marion  &  Co.  this  year  exhibit  a  variety  of  apparatus 
appliances  which  possess  the  valuable  quality  of  being  novel 
an  almost  exceptional  degree.  Some  of  these,  with  the  aid  of 


illustrations,  wi 
will  permit. 


shall  endeavour 


describe  as  fi 


Kru  g  n 
detective.  One  might  be  walki 
along  the  road,  or  mixing  with  t 
going  to  or  coming  from  chu 
weekday,  of 


as  space 

a  veritald.* 
ing  meekly 


(on  a 

course),  with  this  innocent- 
looking,  yet  really  formidable,  apparatus 
|-J  in  his  hand  or  under  his  arm, 
would  suspect  its  nature,  for 
observer  it  is  a  book  and  no 
Yet  does  it  really  contain,  st'.r.-d  r 
its  interior,  no  fewer  than  two  do/e 
plates,  1  J  inches  square,  each  f  w  1 
be  brought  in  rotation  to  tho  fo 
plane,  exposed,  deposed  i n t « >  a  ■ 
receptacle,  and  an  >ther  plate  male 
its  place,  and  all  this  by  the  simpl 
pulling  out  a  small  handle,  pushi 
again,  and  pulling  a  string.  Tlx-  cut  shows 
tin-  external  5  rm  A  tie-  book  camera. 

In  the  above,  L  and  51  represent  resj  ectiv<  ly  -h  the 

lens,  K,  is  set  and  discharged,  I  b  ing  t  8her  by  which  the 
changing  of  the  plates  i<  effected.  \\ 
construction  of  the  camera. 


•  a  casual 
ing  more, 
tv  in 
mall 


•parate 
to  take 
I  act  of 
ig  it  in 


The  plates  are  held  in  metal  sheaths  -Samu  l’s  ]  itent.  Th<  -  nsitn 
plate  i.s  inserted  into  the  sheath  film  side  uppermost.  The  sh  itha 
are  numbered,  aud  should  be  arranged  on  the  left  hand.  No.  1  upper¬ 
most.  Take  a  sheath  by  the  edge  with  the  thumb  and  mi  ids  i  r, 
and  with  the  forefinger  press  the  bulge  <  f  the  dm  uh  tin* .  then  with 
the  other  hand  insert  the  dry  plate,  holding  it  only  b\  t  • 
side  uppermost.  The  bulge  in  back  of  sheath  acl 
keeps  the  plate  in  its  place.  When  all  tie-  sheaths  i  ■  till  i 
may  then  be  inserted  into  t In*  camera.  No.  24  is  l  s  to]  S  p 
the  sheaths,  metal  side  uppermost,  undenx nth  tie-  bar  I1:  ‘  <  < 

fit  the  metal  sides  of  camera  and  slide  et  silj 

ment  E,  where  the  metal  spring  platform  should  b  -  slightly  depressed 
to  allow  the  sheath  to  slide  over  it  and  un  ler  tie-  clamp  II.  In  in¬ 
serting  the  sheath  see  that  the  figures  >n  th  bac  a  plight,  not 
upside  down.  This  operation  is  repeated  till  all  th'-  twenty-four 

sheaths  are  in  the  compartment  E.  No.  I.  I.-"-. •  \- >  r.  *  y-r . ! 

home,  but  remains  in  the  middle  space  G,  opposite  the  lens.  A a 
stated  above,  No.  1  sheath  i<  placed  over  the  mid  :.  8] 
the  lens;  No.  2  is  the  to]'  sheath  on  the  platform  <  f  com]  artnu  nt  E. 
After  the  exposure  of  No.  1.  the  pusher,  I.  is  pulled  out  as  far  as  it 
will  go,  and  then  pushed  in  again  cl  >se  up.  By  1 1 1 i -  action  the  prr- 
jections  or  teeth  underneath  each  sid  - 

on  spring  platform,  causing  ii  to  move  forward,  and  t  ■*  push  tho 
sheath,  previously  in  position,  on  to  th'1  spring  platform  of  compart¬ 
ment  E.  This  compartment  receives  allthe ex] os<  d  plati  s.  In  id  t 
to  see  that  each  sheath  is  pushed  forward,  there  is  a  little  window  at 
J ;  move  aside  the  cover  and  the  number  on  back  "t  sheath  maj  bo 
seen.  As  each  bears  a  consecutive  number,  it  iseasj  to  -|i  -  if  th*1 
change  has  been  properly  made.  Should  any  sheath  n  iiioxb  f  .- 
ward  easily-,  tap  the  sides  or  bottom  of  camera :  and  -.f  it  'till  resists, 
pull  the  knob  K .  which  causes  the  spring  platform  to  become  de¬ 
pressed  at  one  end,  Such  obstruction  will  arise  fr  im  not  pulling  out 
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and  pushing  in  the  pusher  the  full  distance.  Empty  sheaths  must 
never  he  inserted  in  the  camera,  for  they  will  also  cause  obstruc¬ 
tion.  Setting  the  shutter. — Pull  out  gently  the  string  fastened  to 
bead  L,  till  a  spring  is  felt  to  catch — the  shutter  is  now  set ;  then, 
to  fire  the  shutter,  pull  out  the  string  of  bead  M  at  the  bottom  of 
the  camera,  and  when  this  is  fully  out  it  causes  the  shutter  to  be 
released  and  to  descend  swiftly  past  the  lens.  L  is  connected 
with  the  real  shutter;  M  merely  with  a  safety  slide  which  closes  the 
aperture  before  the  lens.  The  above  is  the  operation  for  instan¬ 
taneous  exposures.  But  when  a  longer  exposure  is  necessary,  fasten 
back  the  bead  L  to  the  eye  N ;  this  keeps  the  shutter  open  before  the 
lens.  It  now  only  remains  to  pull  down  the  safety  slide,  when  an 
exposure  can  be  made  as  long  as  the  string  is  held.  By  releasing  it 
the  safety  slide  closes  automatically  by  a  spring.  The  apparatus  being 
filled  with  plates,  and  No.  1  sheath  being  above  the  middle  compartment 
opposite  the  lens,  the  shutter  should  be  adjusted  as  described  before, 
namely,  the  string  of  L  pulled  up,  the  camera  being  held  under  the 
arm,  and  when  the  opportunity  for  a  picture  offers,  the  string  of  M 
must  be  pulled  down  ;  this  causes  the  exposure.  During  the  exposure 
the  camera  should  be  held  firm  and  steady  against  the  body. 

Another  camera  of  the  detective  class,  that  of  Mr.  McKellen,  is 
exhibited  by  this  firm.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  neat  leather 
dressing  case  or  dispatch  box,  size  10|  x  5f  x  6  in.,  and  works 
a  plate  4|  x  3j  in.  It  gives  the  user  the  special  advantage  of  seeing 
the  exact  picture  he  is  going  to  get  on  his  plate,  the  same  lens  giving 
the  image  on  the  screen  and  taking  the  negative.  The  nature  of  this 
camera  will  be  ascertained  from  the  following  cut  and  description. 
The  dia  gram  shows  a  bottom  view  of  the  instrument  (when  removed 

from  the  external  case), 
where  much  of  the  me¬ 
chanism  is  situated. 
To  focus. — 1.  Turn  the 
camera  up,  the  handle 
being  at  the  bottom. 
2.  Wind  up  the  me¬ 
chanism  as  far  as  it  will 
go  by  gently  turning 
mill-head  A  ;  this  oper¬ 
ation  covers  the  lens, 
brings  the  mirror  into 
position,  and  also  sets 
the  shutter  ready  for 
use.  3.  Open  the 
apertuie  in  front  by  placing  the  eyelet  in  leather  strap  on  pin  B  on 
top  of  camera.  4.  Open  the  lid  E  upon  its  hinges.  The  image  may 
now  he  seen  on  the  screen.  5.  To  get  correct  focus,  turn  the  pinion 
head,  0,  until  the  picture  is  sharp  on  the  screen.  The  camera  may 
be  used  without  each  time  focussing.  Turn  16  of  the  rotating  stop 
into  the  lens,  focus  an  object  about  twenty  feet  off  ;  this  same  focus 
will  generally  serve  fairly  well,  except  for  very  near  objects ;  how¬ 
ever,  the  best  plan  is  to  focus  each  time  for  diffeient  objects.  The 
range  of  focus  of  lens  is  from  five  feet  to  long  distances.  The  user 
must  bear  in  mind  that  he  sees  on  the  focussing  screen  the  exact 
image  that  will  be  produced  on  his  plate;  therefore,  if  the  image  on 
the  screen  be  in  any  way  imperfect  or  distorted,  he  must  correct  it  by 
shifting  his  position,  or  moving  the  camera  and  refocussing  till  there 
be  no  distortion,  and  till  the  image  be  sharp  and  clear.  To  expose. — 
The  camera  may  be  used  under  the  arm,  held  in  the  hands,  or  held 
against  the  chest,  care  being  taken  that  it  be  held  steady  and 
horizontal.  The  object  or  objects  to  be  photographed  being  focussed 
on  the  screen  perfectly  sharp  and  without  distortion,  push  the  pin 
upwards,  which  projects  near  A,  this  releases  the  spring  blind  shutter, 
and  the  exposure  is  made. 

«  But  we  must  defer  further  notice  of  the  remainder  of  Messrs. 
Marion’s  exhibits  till  next  week. 

GELATINO-BROMIDE  OPALS. 

I. 

The  successful  production  of  positive  pictures  upon  opal  plates 
coated  with  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  presents  few  difficulties  of  any 
magnitude  ;  while  with  the  exercise  of  an  ordinary  amount  of  care  in 
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the  various  manipulations,  the  results  obtained  may  not  only  f  j| 
every  technical  law,  but  also  approach  to  a  considerabl  •  heldihf 
artistic  beauty.  During  the  winter  months  especially  this  ela  l,f 
work  should  commend  itself  to  the  amateur  with,  mayhap,  a  seasFg 
negatives  requiring  to  be  printed,  and  few  opportunities  fur 
utilisation  of  any  light  but  that  obtained  by  artificial  means  at  y 
close  of  the  day.  Opals— or,  as  they  are  sometimes  curiously  ternl 
opalotypes — afford  an  elegant  means  for  the  perpetuation  of  m  y 
pictures,  which  would  be  otherwise  doomed  to  the  obscurity  of  e 
grooved  box  so  soon  as  the  plates  are  developed,  dried,  and  ciir><>  y 
inspected  ;  and,  besides,  possess  the  indisputable  distinction  of  den  . 
strating  the  good  points  of  a  negative  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  v 
other  positive  process,  be  it  of  the  development  or  printing-out  010. 
In  addition,  a  series  of  well  and  carefully  executed  views  nr  portr,  $ 
upon  opal  are  not  only  exceedingly  agreeable  to  the  sense  of 
but  are  susceptible  of  being  turned  to  profitable  account  for  den  - 
tive  purposes,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  they  can  be  made  u.sql 
adjuncts  to  the  innumerable  articles  of  bric-a-brac  so  extensivL 
favoured  by  all  classes  in  the  adornment  of  the  dwelling-house.  1 
other  and  loftier  grounds,  moreover,  this  interesting  branch  of  pb( . 
graphy  deserves  consideration,  and  probably  only  requires  judicii 
exploitation  to  ensure  its  being  very  much  more  widely  practised  • 
non-professionals  than  is  now  the  case. 

At  the  outset  of  these  remarks  it  may,  perhaps,  be  proper  ') 
glance  at  the  fact  that  there  are  in  vogue  several  methods,  other  till 
that  referred  to  in  the  title  of  this  article,  by  which  most  charmr 
pictures  upon  opal  are  to  be  obtained;  as,  for  instance,  the  collodi. 
emulsion,  the  carbon,  and  the  “  powder’’  processes.  Each  of  these,  ho  ■ 
ever,  involves  the  expenditure  of  rather  more  trouble  and  the  exerc- 
of  greater  care  than  that  to  which  most  amateurs,  for  good  a 
sufficient  reasons,  are  prepared  to  go;  and  differs  largely  from  t 
other  methods,  including  that  with  which  we  propose  to  deal,  both 
the  particular  form  of  skill  demanded  to  work  it  and  the  nature  of  ■ 
results.  Into  the  details  of  these  various  processes  it  would  be  forei 
to  the  present  purpose  tu  inquire,  beyond  noting  the  fact  that  th 
necessitate  considerable  preliminary  labour  in  the  preparation  of  t 
sensitive  medium;  a  respect  in  which  the  gelatino-bromide  proci. 
has  the  balance  of  the  comparison.  With  gelatino-bromide,  in  sho 
we  have  at  hand  a  ready  plan  for  the  production  of  opal  posithj 
which,  while  in  no  regard  inferior  in  technical  value  to  the  older  pi 
cesses,  has  the  advantage  of  them  in  the  exceeding  ease  and  facilij 
with  which  it  may  be  worked,  and  will  bear  favourable  criticism  f 
the  quality -of  the  finished  picture.  That  in  so  estimating  t 
gelatino-bromide  process  one  is  not  without  justification  may 
argued  from  the  analogous  premises  of  the  same  process,  which,  wh 
employed  for  negative  work,  may,  under  proper  treatment,  be  mad 
to  respond  to  the  will  of  the  worker  as  satisfactorily  and  with  f 
less  outlay  of  time  and  trouble  than  that  necessitated  with  form; 
negative  processes. 

If  it  is  assumed,  then,  that  in  all  essentials  the  gelatino-biomi 
process  for  opal  work  entirely  meets  the  requirements  of  the  amate 
with  not  too  much  time  and  money  for  costly  or  delicate  prepar 
tions,  it  may,  side  by  side,  be  conceded  that  if  a  poll  goulcl  be  talc 
of  all  those  concerned  in  the  important  matter  of  tones,  a  decid 
majority  would  vote  for  black,  as  opposed  to  what  may,  for  the  sa 
of  convenience,  be  called  the  ‘‘brown”  group.  In  this  lies  a  n 
unimportant  feature  of  gelatino-bromide,  assuring  it  with  many  tl 
preference  to  methods  which  do  not  easily  yield  a  rich,  velvety  blacl 
In  like  manner,  grey  and  a  limited  series  of  warmer  colours  (to  l 
hereafter  treated  of)  may  be  obtained  with  equal  facility  ;  so  that  thj 
range  of  depth  and  tone  to  be  had  by  this  process  is  such  as  to  affor 
considerable  scope  for  the  play  of  individual  taste,  where,  as  in  rar 
instances,  black  and  white  fails  to  wield  its  wonted  charm.  As  t 
the  class  of  subjects  suitable  for  superposition  upon  opal,  it  ma; 
with  perfect  safety  be  held  that  no  subject  is  wholly  iznsuitable ;  foj 
the  catholicity  and  universality  of  black  and  white  in  the  graphi 
arts  has  long  become  proverbial ;  and  the  greater  containing  the  les 
there  are  in  photography,  excluding  the  purely  scientific  varieties 
few  classes  of  subjects  which  do  not  admit  of  being  successfully,  evei 
advantageously,  allied  to  an  opal  support.  Professional  photographer 
have  familiarised  us  with  portrait  studies  so  treated  for  a  considerabl 
number  of  years  past ;  while  in  less  remote  times  we  have  got  accus 
tomed  to  landscapes,  seascapes,  architecture,  interiors,  and  the  irre¬ 
pressible  demoiselle  of  society  or  the  footlights,  served  up  to  us 
behind  the  shop  windows  in  the  same  delicate  fashion.  Opal  pictures 
indeed,  are  extremely  popular  with  the  public,  and  large  numbers  oJ 
them  are  now  produced  at  low  prices,  the  carbon  process  being  ratkei 
more  generally  employed  than  any  other.  It  is  doubtless  not  very 
risky  to  prophesy  that  amateurs  will  soon  follow,  in  greater  numbers, 
the  strong  lead  set  by  their  professional  brethren. 
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The  different  varieties  of  commercial  gelatino-bromide  opals  that 
may  be  procured  probably  do  not  undergo,  save  in  two  or  three 
instances  at  the  outside,  any  course  of  preparation  differing  vitally 
from  that  which  suffices  for  the  glass  negative  plates.  Simply  to  premise 
that  the  one  support  is  substituted  for  another,  and  that  a  specially 
smoothed  surface  of  the  opal  plate- -which  in  the  resulting  picture 
imparts  the  favourite  matt  effect — is  selected  to  receive  the  sensitive 
coating,  most  likely  traverses  every  bit  of  the  new  ground  that  is 
broken.  The  emulsion  itself  presumably  differs  in  no  particular  from 
that  which  is  ordinarily  prepared  for  the  slowest  negative  plates; 
nor,  as  it  will  easily  be  understood,  is  it  at  all  necessary  that  any 
alteration  should  be  made,  so  long  as  the  emulsion  complies  with  all 
the  conditions  inseparable  from  its  original  raison  d'etre ;  that  is  to 
say,  as  succinctly  as  possible,  an  emulsion  which  produces  a  good 
negative  on  glass  should  theoretically  (and  will  in  practice)  give  a 
positive  on  opal  of  co-equal  quality.  There  arises  a  point  of  some 
importance  at  this  juncture — to  wit,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  emulsion 
spread  upon  opals.  If  we  accept  as  the  average  speed  of  the  slow 
commercial  plates  14°,  according  to  Mr.  Warnerke’s  possibly  fallible 
standard,  we  shall  have  for  this  description  of  work — with  which  we 
have  far  greater  risks  to  run  as  regards  our  friend  the  enemy,  light, 
than  with  negative  plates — we  shall  have  a  degree  of  sensitiveness 
entailing  immense  caution  in  all  our  manipulations  if  we  desire  to 
assure  an  ideal  sparkle,  gradation,  and  vigour  for  the  image,  and  the 
unimpeachable  purity  of  the  white  parts  of  the  plate.  With  an 
ordinary  glass  negative  a  very  faint  trace  of  fog  or  veil  is  no  fatal 
barrier  to  a  passable  print ;  as  much  cannot  be  allowed  under  the 
inverse  conditions  of  a  positive  picture  upon  a  white  support.  Hence 
the  supreme  need  of  a  large  measure  of  caution.  Furthermore,  with 
gelatino-bromide  on  opal  as  quick  as  that  indicated  above,  all  ideas  of 
exposure  by  the  aid  of  daylight  should  be  passed  over;  the  latitude  of 
error  either  way,  when  employing  the  diffused  rays,  being  hardly 
ever  so  small  as  to  prove  otherwise  than  fatal.  As  a  matter  of 
greater  convenience  and  safety,  and  on  the  score  of  a  wider  immunity 
from  lurking  dangers  before  and  after  exposure  and  development,  an 
emulsion  having  no  higher  degree  of  sensitiveness  than  10°  is  to  be 
recommended ;  and  there  would  be  this  additional  advantage  to  the 
good,  that  although  a  distinct  error  of  under  exposure  would  still, 
as  with  quicker  plates,  be  practically  irremediable,  a  slight  pro¬ 
longation  in  the  opposite  direction  would  carry  with  it  less  likelihood 
of  failure. 

These  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  amateur  just  be¬ 
ginning  this  branch  of  photography,  for  an  adequate  consideration  of 
them  will  probably  pay  for  itself  by  preventing  failure  where  it  may 
most  be  looked  for.  It  might  perhaps  be  inferred  from  these  remarks 
that  commercial  gelatino-bromide  opals  are  really  too  sensitive  for 
ordinary  manipulation.  Not  precisely  so  ;  although  they  obviously 
demand  proportional  care  from  the  operator,  which,  if  expended  with 
discretion,  will  have  been  found  not  to  have  been  wasted  when  the 
completed  picture  is  passed  in  review.  Thomas  Bedding. 

- + - — 

SUCCESS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY  WITH  THE  FLASH-LIGHT. 

(Read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia.) 

It  is  almost  an  article  of  scientific  faith  with  many  photographers 
that  the  light  which  operates  in  producing  the  chemical  changes  b}r 
which  photography  is  made  possible  is  something  completed  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  ordinary  light  which  produces  impressions  upon  the  retina, 
resulting  in  vision.  A  peculiar  force  called  actinism  is  said  to  operate 
in  a  mysterious  way  upon  the  particles  of  sensitive  bodies — a  distinct 
principal  resident  in  the  sunbeam,  associated  with  light  and  heat,  yet 
distinct  and  separate.  Now,  the  truth  is,  as  recent  investigations  have 
shown,  and  as  Becquerel  maintained  nearly  a  half  century  ago,  in 
opposition  to  the  views  of  Draper  and  others,  the  radiations  from  any 
source  of  light,  extending  from  the  extreme  violet  to  the  extreme  red 
of  the  spectrum,  differ  only  in  the  rate  and  magnitude  of  the  vibra¬ 
tions  which  are  at  work.  The  luminous,  the  heat,  and  the  chemical, 
or  actinic  rays,  are  merely  modes  of  the  same  force,  which  is  nothing- 
more  than  a  system  of  vibrations.  The  difference  between  the  light 
at  one  end  of  the  spectrum  and  the  other  is  analagous  to  the  difference 
between  notes  of  high  and  low  pitch  in  music.  If,  for  instance,  we 
should  accelerate  the  vibrations  which  at  any  time  are  manifest  to  us 
as  red  light,  we  would  have  the  effect  of  violet ;  or,  if  the  violet  should 
be  retarded,  we  would  have  the  phenomenon  of  heat-giving  rays  pre¬ 
dominant.  In  light,  as  in  sound,  there  is  a  system  of  regular  dis¬ 
turbances  of  a  medium,  which  produces  long  and  short,  slow  moving 
and  quick  moving  waves.  Photography  is  merely  a  means  for 
securing  a  permanent  record  of  these  disturbances.  The  salts  of  silver 
are  so  constituted  that  the  action  of  the  short  waves,  the  very  rapid 


violet  undulations,  is  necessary  to  start  the  molecules  into  a  shudder 
or  tremor.  The  condition  of  equilibrium  of  the  silver  molecules  is 
such  that  a  response  is  given  at  once  to  the  impact ;  a  resistance  is 
offered,  just  as  the  sea  waves  meet  resistance  with  the  shore;  the 
direction  and  velocity  of  the  waves  are  affected ;  the  molecules 
rearrange  themselves  to  a  new  condition  of  equilibiium,  the  greater 
number  taking  up  and  propagating  the  violet  wave  motion,  while  the 
others  file  off  in  the  line  of  the  longer  waves. 

The  sun  is  not  the  only  source  of  radiation  which  produces  chemical 
effect.  Any  substance  which,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  intense 
heat,  resists  all  tendency  to  conversion  into  vapour  or  gas,  still  remain- 
ing  in  a  solid  condition,  gives,  when  the  radiations  from  it  are  passed 
through  a  prism,  a  continous  spectrum  similar  to  the  sun’s  spectrum. 
There  are  several  bodies  which  resist  the  vapour-converting  action  of 
the  highest  degree  of  heat,  and  give,  like  the  sun,  uninterrupted 
spectra.  The  carbon  points  of  the  electric  light  arc  yield  a  pure, 
white  light  which  presents  a  continuous  spectrum  from  red  to  violet ; 
so  do  incandescent  magnesia,  lime,  and  other  bodies.  But  the  various 
groups  of  colour  in  these  spectra  are  not  always  distributed  in  exactly 
the  same  proportions  as  in  the  sun’s  spectrum.  In  some  the  yellow  and 
red  will  predominate,  in  others  the  blue.  Now,  as  the  salts  of  silver 
are  influenced  chiefly  by  the  blue  rays,  it  follows  that  any  incan¬ 
descent  solid,  rich  in  such  rays,  is  especially  valuable  in  photography, 
although  its  heat-giving  ancl  light-giving  rays  may  be  less  extended 
than  in  the  sun’s  spectrum. 

Magnesium,  when  supplied  with  oxygen,  is  converted  into  mag¬ 
nesium  oxide  or  magnesia,  which  is  practically  infusible  at  any 
temperature  we  can  reach.  It  therefore  gives  a  continuous  spectrum, 
and  although  its  light-giving  qualities  are  inferior  to  the  luminosity 
of  electric  light,  it  is  far  richer  in  actinic  rays — we  use  the  word  with 
caution.  The  light  from  burning  magnesium,  or  rather  incandescent 
magnesia,  is  not  so  intense  as  sunlight  or  electric  light ;  a  great 
advantage  in  securing  soft,  harmonious  photographs.  Bunsen  and 
Roscoe  estimated  the  light  of  the  sun,  as  compared  with  incandescent 
magnesia,  to  be  500  times  as  great,  while  the  sun’s  actinic  intensity  is 
only  thirty-six  times  as  great. 

To  secure  the  full  photographic  value  of  the  magnesium  flash-light, 
certain  conditions  are  necessary.  Metallic  magnesium,  in  foil  or 
ribbon,  readily  takes  fire  and  burns  at  the  expense  of  the  oxj-gen  in 
ordinary  air  ;  but  the  combustion  is  much  slower,  and  the  magnesium 
oxide  is  less  incandescent  than  when  the  metal  is  finely  powdered 
and  projected  into  a  flame.  When  burned  in  oxygen  the  incan¬ 
descence  is  greatly  augmented.  Now,  any  body  which  supplies  an 
abundant  stock  of  oxygen  to  the  metal  in  a  prompt  delivery  causes  a 
large  quantity  to  be  ignited  in  a  short  time,  tliereb}"  increasing  the 
amount  of  energy,  and,  consequently,  the  incandescence.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary,  therefore,  that  the  energy  should  not  be  dissipated  but  concen¬ 
trated,  so  that  the  flash  may  be  of  the  shortest  possible  duration. 

Our  experiments  with  the  powdered  magnesium  were  begun  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  publication  of  the  results  of  Gaedeke  Miethe,  of 
Germany,  to  whom  belongs  the  honor  of  having  first  shown  the 
great  possibilities  of  the  new  magnesium  light.  An  account  of  the 
various  methods  employed,  and  the  results  we  obtained  in  our 
endeavours  to  secure  orthochromatic  effects,  would  form  an  interesting 
talk.  Our  first  trials  were  made  according  to  the  suggestions  of  Dr. 
Piffard,  of  New  York,  by  sprinkling  the  powdered  magnesium  upon 
gun  cotton ;  but  the  combustion  was  not  prompt  enough,  and  our 
sitters  were  taken  with  closed  eyes.  The  magnesium  was  not  pro¬ 
perly  consumed,  and  much  was  wasted.  The  use  of  gun  cotton 
suggested  collodion ;  we  accordingly  mixed  powdered  magnesium 
with  chlorate  of  potassa,  and  then  stirred  the  mixture  in  plain 
collodion  until  the  ether  and  alcohol  evaporated  ;  the  result  was  an 
intimate  mixture  of  a  granular  character,  the  chlorate  and  the 
magnesia  being  really  enclosed  in  little  coats  of  the  collodion.  The 
spontaneity  of  the  powder  was  much  increased,  and  its  strength  also 
augmented. 

We  also  tried  various  mixtures  for  increasing  the  energy  of  the 
powder — picric  acid,  bichromates,  nitrates,  chlorates,  &c.,  but  we 
very  soon  abandoned  them  all  on  account  of  the  highly  dangerous  and 
poisonous  character  of  the  combinations.  We  endeavoured  to  find  a 
compound  which,  while  simple  in  composition,  should  yield  the 
greatest  amount  of  energy  when  ignited.  A  happy  accident  sug¬ 
gested  the  employment  of  a  substance  which  fortunately  was  non- 
poisonous  in  nature,  while  extremely  energetic  in  its  action  when 
combined  with  magnesium.  We  found  that  we  could  entirely  dis¬ 
pense  with  chlorate  of  potassa,  picric  acid,  and  the  other  dangerous 
chemicals  which  had  hitherto  been  employed;  the  resultant  combina¬ 
tion  ignited  with  more  spontaneity  than  any  other  compound  we  had 
made,  and  was  not  explosive  by  ordinary  precussion,  even  when 
subjected  to  considerable  friction.  The  powder  was  christened  blitz- 
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pulver,  in  honour  of  its  rebirth  in  Germany,  the  baptism  being  a 
baptism  of  fire.  We  think  we  can  safely  say  that  no  other  form  of 
magnesium  flash-light  has  yielded  such  excellent  results.  The  views 
which  we  shall  exhibit  this  evening  were  made  by  igniting  moderate 
charges  of  the  powder. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  best  means  of  using  the  light  may  he  of 
interest.  We  generally  employ  the  unscreened  light,  although  certain 
subjects  might  require  a  diffusion  of  the  rays  by  means  of  a  gauze  or 
ground  glass;  in  such  cases  we  would  increase  the  amount  of  powder 
used.  As  a  general  rule,  the  point  of  ignition  of  the  powder  should 
be  at  a  height  of  five  feet  or  more,  in  order  to  cast  the  shadows  low ; 
but  sometimes  these  shadows  may  be  very  effectively  introduced — 
that  is,  artistically  speaking.  The  shadows  may  also  be  prevented  by 
placing  the  sitter  at  some  distance  from  the  background,  and  raising 
the  position  of  the  light  to  six  or  seven  feet  from  the  floor. 

For  portraiture,  the  light  should  strike  the  face  at  about  an  angle 
of  thirty  or  thirty-five  degrees  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  camera  to  the 
sitter.  The  light,  if  possible,  should  be  placed  slightly  behind  the 
camera,  but  if  it  is  necessary  to  approach  nearer  the  sitter  the  lens 
should  be  shielded.  The  room  in  which  the  exposures  are  to  be  made, 
if  figures  are  introduced,  should  be  well  illuminated  with  gas  or  lamp¬ 
light,  the  object  of  which  is  to  secure  good  expression  in  the  eyes. 
As  is  well  known,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  contracts  under  the  stimulus 
of  strong  light,  and  expands  in  weak  light.  In  total  darkness,  doubt¬ 
less,  it  is  widely  expanded.  Now,  as  the  nervous  response  of  the 
pupil  to  stimulus  is  less  rapid  than  the  duration  of  the  light,  it  will 
be  seen  that  if  a  photograph  is  taken  in  total  darkness,  the  registering 
of  the  appearance  will  be  made  before  the  nerve  has  time  to  carry 
the  impression  over  the  double  track  from  without  to  the  brain  and 
back  to  the  eye.  A  photograph  in  which  the  eyes  are  represented 
with  widely-expanded  pupils  gives  the  sitter  an  owl-like  expression ; 
but  when  just  enough  light  is  in  the  room,  to  expand  the  pupils  a 
little  above  the  normal,  the  expression  is  most  beautiful  and  brilliant. 
This  the  gas-light  does,  and  the  flash-light  registers  the  expression. 

In  taking  groups,  be  careful  that  the  shadows  of  those  in  front  do 
not  fall  upon  the  faces  of  those  behind.  The  lighting  for  groups 
shoidd  be  higher  than  for  a  single  figure,  and,  perhaps,  more  directly 
in  front. 

In  our  first  experiments  we  made  use  of  silvered  reflectors,  but 
soon  found  that  the  light  radiated  was  too  strong  for  the  shadowed 
face.  If  the  paper  in  the  room  is  light-coloured,  no  reflectors  are 
needed.  If  the  paper  is  dark,  reflectors  of  newspaper  are  sufficient 
to  illuminate  the  side  of  the  face  turned  from  the  source  of  light. 
The  reflectors  should  be  large,  and  placed  at  some  distance,  say  three 
feet,  from  the  face.  Focussing  is  best  done  by  holding  a  candle  in 
front  of  a  newspaper  placed  in  a  line  with  the  sitter’s  face.  When 
the  type  can  be  seen  distinctly  on  the  ground  glass,  put  in  the  stop 
and  the  picture  will  be  sharp. 

Few  directions  need  be  given  for  taking  interiors.  The  lights  can 
be  left  burning,  and  form  part  of  the  scene  ;  they  will  not  produce 
any  flare  upon  the  plate,  provided  the  cap  is  not  taken  off  until  the 
instant  before  the  powder  is  ignited.  Interiors  can  also  be  taken  in 
daylight,  and  the  camera  pointed  directly  at  the  windows  opening 
upon  the  street.  The  mullions  appear  distinct  and  well-defined,  and 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  halation. 

The  use  of  blitz-pulver  light  for  interior  work  not  only  saves  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  time,  but,  what  is  above  all  most  desirable, 
allows  the  members  of  the  family  to  occupy  places  in  the  picture, 
giving  a  more  home-like  appearance  to  the  scene.  From  the  absence 
of  life  in  interior  views  there  is  always  an  impression  conveyed  of 
dreariness  and  desertion.  The  rapidity  of  the  flash  removes  all  con¬ 
straint  from  the  part  icipants,  and  gives  a  naturalness  to  the  scene  which 
is  delightful.  {To  l e  continued.)  John  Bartlett. 

■ - - - — ♦ - - - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION  AT  GENEVA. 

[  From  a  Correspondent  ] 

The  Photographic  Exhibition  promoted  by  the  Geneva  Photographic 
Society,  opened  on  the  6th  of  October,  and  remains  open  for  a  month.  The 
photographs  are  hung  in  a  large  room  in  the  Electoral  Buildings,  and 
are  well  lighted  from  above.  This,  the  second  exhibition  of  the  Geneva 
Society,  has  proved  so  very  successful  that  their  next  venture  will 
probably  assume  an  international  character.  The  exhibits  were  judged 
by  a  jury,  who  awarded  diplomas  of  equ Rvalue  to  those  exhibitors  whose 
work  was,  in  their  opinion,  the  most  meritorious.  The  following  received 
diplomas  and  are  specially  noteworthy  : — 

Dr.  H.  Foil,  two  good  enlargements  of  mountain  scenery ;  a  large 
Medusa,  swimming  in  salt  water,  rather  above  life-size ;  star-fish  (Astro- 
pecten),  mouth  side,  alive,  enlarged  twenty-five  times;  stenophore  ( Beroe ), 
alive,  swimming  in  salt  water,  enlarged  ten  times ;  diatom  ( Arachnoi - 


discus),  enlarged  9200  times.  All  on  bromide  paper  and  exceedingly 
well  executed. 

Coombe-Wiiliams,  six  small  pictures  printed  in  platinum,  all  most 
artistic  and  of  good  technique.  Two  of  these,  Tlic  Harvester*  and 
Gathering  Narcissus,  are  perfect  gems. 

Edgar  Sautter,  three  frames  crowded  with  quarter-plate  instantaneous 
pictures,  taken  with  Marion’s  reporter  camera  ;  clever,  but  not  artistic. 

Ed.  V.  Boissonnas,  various  specimens  of  ortliochromatic  results,  com¬ 
pared  with  those  obtained  on  ordinary  plates,  from  negatives  on  plates 
made  by  the  exhibitor. 

A.  Eternod,  a  new  universal  camera  for  ordinary,  scientific,  and  micro¬ 
scopic  photography,  medical  photographs,  and  an  album  of  views. 

F.  del’Harpe:  amongst  this  gentleman’s  exhibits  is  a  ploughing  picture, 
which  has  a  lot  of  “  go  ”  in  it. 

M.  Van  Berchem,  small  views  and  enlargements,  mostly  of  Egyptian 
subjects. 

Lacombe  &  Fils  show  case  portraits,  but  one  photo-engraving  of  a 
girl  looking  out  to  sea  is  very  charming  and  artistic. 

F.  Boissonnas,  the  largest  exhibitor,  and  his  work  throughout  of  high 
standard:  an  enlargement  of  an  Alpine  scene,  with  snow-clad  mountain 
in  the  distance,  is  especially  fine  (Valleg  of  Zermatt ,  La  Cerviu),  the 
negative  being  on  an  ortliochromatic  plate;  La  Jtatic  sur  I "ersoix  is 
another  charming  enlargement,  on  bromide  paper ;  a  crowded  frame  of 
landscapes  contains  two  extra  good  boat  pictures ;  a  large  frame  of  views 
taken  on  ortliochromatic  plates  ;  another  frame  of  prints  from  Eastman 
paper  negatives,  a  little  picture  of  goats  taken  at  1’Hermitage,  near 
Hyeres,  being  especially  charming ;  and  numerous  studio  portraits  of 
children,  for  which  Mr.  Boissonnas  is  so  justly  famed. 

H.  Racine,  frames  terribly  overcrowded  with  good  silver  prints  of 
cabinet-size  views,  and  instantaneous  studies,  Algerian  donkeys  carrying 
sand  being  quite  a  picture  and  technically  excellent. 

J.  Kolia,  horses  in  motion  and  military  scenes ;  some  very  clever. 

There  is  also  a  good  show  of  results  obtained  by  various  photo-printing 
processes,  apparatus  of  all  kinds,  and  photographic  chemicals  and  pre¬ 
parations,  amongst  the  exhibitors  of  which  several  diplomas  were 
awarded. 

Intending  visitors  to  the  Montreux  district  of  Switzerland  will  be  glad 
to  learn  that  capital  photographic  accommodation  can  now  be  obtained  at 
Territet.  The  English  chemist,  Engleman,  has  fitted  up  a  commodious 
dark  room  with  every  convenience  for  developing,  Ac.  (a  supply  of  dis¬ 
tilled  water  gratis),  .and  for  the  use  of  which  a  charge  of  only  8*.  per 
month  is  made.  He  also  keeps  a  stock  of  English  plates,  apparatus, 
chemicals,  and  other  requisites. 

- + - 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  NEAR  THE 
FREEZING  POINT  OF  WATER. 

As  soon  as  the  first  chilly  weather  of  the  Fall  sets  in,  we  are  constantly 
in  receipt  of  letters  asking  all  kinds  of  questions  about  difficulties  that 
are  mainly  due  to  the  effects  of  low  temperature  upon  negatives,  paper, 
and  chemicals  in  solution.  One  correspondent  will  write  : — “  I  made 
up  a  developer  only  a  week  ago,  and  to-day  I  find  the  bottle  half  full  of 
crystals;  will  it  make  any  difference  in  the  results  if  I  use  the 
solution  as  it  is,  or  what  shall  I  do  to  make  it  all  right  ?”  Another 
writes : — “I  have  got  some  silver  stains  on  my  negatives  that  appear 
to  come  from  the  printing  paper ;  can  you  tell  me  how  to  prevent 
this  P  ”  Y7et  another  encloses  a  mottled  print,  and  writes  : — “What  is 
the  matter  with  this  printing  paper  ?  I  have  used  it  with  success  up 
to  the  present  time,  and  now  I  am  troubled  with  these  ugly  markings.” 

Every  one  of  the  troubles  we  have  mentioned  is  probably  due  to  a 
rapid  change  in  the  weather.  A  great  many  of  the  developers  now 
in  use  are  strong  solutions  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  or  carbonate  of 
potassium,  or  both,  together  with  sulphite  of  sodium.  If  these  solu¬ 
tions  are  made  in  warm  weather,  they  will  not  deposit  any  of  the  salts 
which  they  contain.  But,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  heat  has  a 
great  influence  upon  the  solubility  of  chemical  substances,  and  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  warmer  the  solution  the  more  salts  it  will  hold.  There¬ 
fore,  if  we  have  a  fluid  holding  sodium  or  potassium  carbonates  in 
solution  at,  say,  60°  Fahr.,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  these 
carbonates  will  still  remain  in  solution  if  we  reduce  the  temperature 
to  40°  Fahr.  In  fact,  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium  holds  about 
sixty  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  crystallised  salt  at  60°  Fahr.,  and  only 
about  thirty  per  cent,  at  40°.  It,  therefore,  follows  that  such  a 
solution  will  deposit  half  its  crystals  if  its  temperature  falls  20°. 
Now,  since  the  carbonate  of  sodium  is  put  into  it  to  make  it  act 
with  the  pyrogallol  as  a  developer,  if  the  solution  has  crystallised 
it  has  lost  its  strength.  In  such  a  case  the  bottle  should  be  placed  in 
a  vessel  of  cool  water  (say  in  a  tin  pail),  and  the  whole  then  carefully 
heated  over  a  fire  until  the  crystals  are  again  in  solution.  The  best 
way  is  not  to  let  the  solutions  get  chilled  at  all,  and  further  trouble 
and  doubts  as  to  their  usefulness  will  not  arise. 

What  has  been  said  about  carbonate  of  sodium  is  also  true  in 
regard  to  sulphite  of  sodium. 
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With  carbonate  of  potassium  we  have  a  different  state  of  affairs, 
as  considerable  change  of  temperature  does  not  cause  a  deposition  of 
the  salt,  and,  furthermore,  a  solution  of  the  mixed  carbonates  (potas¬ 
sium  and  sodium)  does  not  deposit  as  readily  as  sodium  carbonate 

alone. 

In  the  second  case  mentioned  above,  the  stains  on  the  negative,  we 
have  a  difficulty  that  is  a  little  more  difficult  to  recognise,  unless  one 
has  passed  through  the  same  experience.  These  stains  get  upon  the 
negative  from  the  printing  paper  by  way  of  the  moisture  that  con¬ 
denses  on  a  cold  negative  when  brought  into  a  warm  room.  Negatives 
are  often  stored  in  a  closet  or  room  removed  from  and  much  cooler 
than  the  printing  room.  The  printing  frame  is  ready,  and  the  nega¬ 
tive  is  brought  into  the  room  to  be  placed  in  the  frame ;  from  some 
cause  or  other  it  has  to  stand  a  few  moments,  and,  being  cold,  the 
moisture  from  the  air  condenses  on  it  (like  the  outside  of  an  ice 
pitcher),  and  in  this  condition  it  goes  into  the  printing  frame, 
generally  unobserved,  the  inevitable  result  being  a  solution  of  the 
silver  nitrate  with  which  the  paper  is  sensitised,  and  a  transfer  of  the 
same  to  the  gelatine  film,  ruining  the  latter.  Great  care  should, 
therefore,  be  taken  that  cold  negatives  are  not  brought  into  warm 
printing  rooms  to  be  placed  in  the  frames.  Furthermore,  after  having- 
placed  a  negative  and  paper  out  of  doors  to  print,  do  not  bring  the 
frame  into  a  warm  room  for  more  than  a  moment,  otherwise  con¬ 
densation  of  moisture  on  the  negative  will  take  place  in  this  case  also. 

The  trouble  with  mottled  paper  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  albumen 
surface  will  not  accommodate  itself  to  rapid  changes  of  temperature. 
A  change  from  a  warm  toning  bath  to  a  cold  fixing  solution,  or  from 
a  cool  toning  bath  to  a  warmer  fixing  solution,  will  always  produce 
some  such  results. 

From  what  we  have  said,  it  is  evident  that  too  much  care  cannot 
be  taken  to  keep  the  various  departments  of  a  photographic  laboratory 
at  a  constant  and  moderate  temperature,  in  addition  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  mentioned  above,  the  various  baths  and  developers  will  not 
work  as  well  nor  as  uniformly  at  40°  as  they  will  at  60°  Fahr.  Good 
prints  can  be  made  with  less  silver  in  the  bath  in  warm  than  in  cold 
weather.  It  is  better  to  keep  the  various  rooms,  both  developing  and 
printing,  at  about  70°  Fahr.,  and  to  take  special  care  that  they  do  not 
fall  below  60°  during  the  night.  If  this  is  done,  greater  success  in 
developing  better  prints  and  more  satisfactory  results,  generally,  rvill 
be  more  than  a  reward  for  any  extra  care  taken  to  secure  more  even 
temperatures  for  photographic  work. 

If  the  above  lines  serve  to  call  the  attention  of  our  fellow-workers 
to  some  coming  dangers,  we  shall  be  fully  rewarded  for  the  time  spert 
in  penning  them. 

— Anthony's  Bulletin. 

- - - -  . 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  IN  THE  STUDIO. 

[A  Communication  to  tlie  Photographic  Club.] 

I  tiiust  you  will  not  think  me  presumptuous  if  I  choose  for  my 
subject  “  Electric  Light  in  the  Studio.”  I  also  hope  I  shall  be 
forgiven  if  I  appear  to  be  egotistical  in  my  remarks,  but  the  greater 
part  of  my  paper  can  only  be  the  result  of  my  own  experience.  I  do 
not  propose  to  speak  of  any  system  of  flash  light,  however  perfect, 
because  at  the  best,  at  present  they  are  startling  to  the  sitter,  and,  I 
think,  not  to  be  compared  with  the  comfort  of  coming  into  a  studio 
of  which  a  portion  is  brilliantly  illuminated. 

I  have  chosen  this  subject  because  I  believe  that  in  the  near  future, 
owing  to  the  rapid  improvements  in  the  designing  and  manufacturing 
of  electric  plant,  and  to  the  greater  facilities  for  erecting  central 
installations  given  by  the  amended  Act  of  this  year,  and  also  largely  to 
our  uncertain  climate,  the  use  of  the  electric  light  must  become  much 
more  general  in  our  towns ;  and  if  I  succeed  in  cautioning  any  one  to 
avoid  the  many  pitfalls  in  his  way  I  shall  be  fully  repaid-.  I  will 
suppose  it  possible  to  have  the  current  supplied  from  a  central 
installation,  and  here  recommend  that  a  light  of  about  G000  actual 
candle  power  be  arranged  for. 

When  inquiring  for  this  some  years  ago,  I  was  told  by  a  well- 
known  Company  that  they  would  supply  me  with  one,  and  I  naturally 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  their  works  to  see  it  burning;  this  was 
refused,  and,  on  further  pressing  them,  it  turned  out  that  their  so- 
called  actual  candle  power  was  only  a  nominal  one.  However,  when 
I  proposed  that  payment  should  be  made  in  nominal  sovereigns,  they 
did  not  seem  inclined  to  assent,  so  I  dropped  negotiations  in  that 
quarter.  The  light  should  be  seen  and  tested  by  the  spectroscope,  as 
some  systems  give  much  more  of  the  violet  and  ultra  violet  rays  than 
others ;  of  course,  these  are  better  for  our  purpose. 

Another  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  character  of  the  arc.  Some 
systems  work  the  carbons  very  close  together,  and  in  that  case  the 


crater  throws  the  light  either  all  up  or  down,  according  to  the  place 
of  the  positive  carbon.  I  do  not  advise  such  a  light,  but  one  which 
has  a  moderately  long  arc,  when  the  light  is  thrown  more  horizontally. 
It  is  also  preferable  to  use  a  current  of  low  intensity  with  a  large 
flow,  as  there  is  nothing  like  the  danger  from  the  shock  if  accidentally 
the  operator  should  make  his  body  form  part  of  the  circuit.  I  may 
say  this  would  be  only  caused  by  very  great  carelessness.  Make  a 
rule  never  to  hold  both  leading  wires  at  once,  even  when  covered. 

An  assistant  who  was  with  me  for  some  years  was  with  Mr.  Van 
der  Weyde  when  he  made  his  first  experiments  in  Euston-road,  at,  I 
believe,  the  British  Electric  Light  Company’s  works,  and  afterwards 
when  he  opened  his  studio  in  Regent  -  street,  and  discussing  the 
methods  used  by  this  gentleman,  to  whom  must  be  given  ail  the 
credit  of  successfully  introducing  electric  light  in  the  studio,  I  did  not 
like  the  arrangements  for  keeping  the  carbons  in  contact  by  hand 
only,  as  this  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  keep  them  the  proper 
distance  apart,  and  the  light  must  therefore  vary  constantly  in  inten¬ 
sity.  Nor  did  I  like  the  plan  of  the  reflector  being  fixed  to  a  bar 
rotating  on  its  centre,  and  1  resolved  to  find  some  other  method  for 
both  of  these. 

I  may,  perhaps,  make  my  meaning  clearer  by  a  rough  sketch  on 
the  blackboard.  You  will  see  I  am  no  draughtsman,  and  therefore 
please  tell  me  if  I  do  not  make  my  meaning  clear  to  you.  I  should 
mention  that  I  never  saw  an  electric  light  used  for  photography  until 
my  own  was  complete.  Mr.  Van  der  Weyde’s  system,  no  doubt,  is 
known  to  many  now  present,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  followed  by 
almost  every  one  ;  I  know  at  least  three  without  any  improvement. 

I  had  made  a  substantial  stand  with  a  long  screw  carrying  an 
outer  frame,  which  had  four  feet  range,  and  when  at  its  highest,  the 
light  was  about  eight  feet  above  the  floor  ;  the  stand  was  fitted  vritk 
three  flat  legs  and  solid  large  castors.  I  may  say  that  I  finally  con¬ 
cluded  with  Messrs.  Siemens  for  the  electric  plant,  and  received  every 
courtesy  from  them,  being  allowed  to  go  through  their  works  at 
Charlton,  and  to  see  the  lights  I  wanted.  Walking  through  the 
shops,  I  saw  a  search  light  as  used  in  the  navy,  fitted  with  a  parabolic 
reflector  which  I  did  not,  and  a  lamp  which  I  did  want.  Tnis  was  a 
focus-keeping  automatic  feeding  lamp,  casting  scarcely  any  shadow 
when  in  use,  which  I  saw  was  exactly  what  I  had  been  in  search  of. 
It  is  mounted  on  a  ball  and  socket  joint  of  large  size  and  peculiar  con¬ 
struction,  to  insure  uninterrupted  contact  when  rapidly  rotated  round 
a  complete  circle,  and  also  had  a  considerable  vertical  motion.  Nothing 
that  I  know  of  has  been  suggested  for  a  reflector  better  than  the 
hemisphere  of  Mr.  Van  der  Weyde,  and  I  had  one  made  of  zinc ; 
when  it  arrived,  it  was  far  too  heavy  to  use  on  my  stand,  so  I  asked 
the  makers  to  take  it  away  and  allow  me  what  they  could  for  it. 
The  price  was  all  but  10/.;  they  allowed  me  16s.,  and  I  had  to  devise 
another  and  lighter  one.  I  went  to  Thomas,  the  wire  worker  of 
Edgware-road,  who  made  me  a  half  globe  four  feet  in  diameter  of 
stout  wire,  soldered  at  the  interlacings;  this  was  covered  at  the  back 
with  black  calico,  and  lined  with  white  enamel  paper  cut  in  sections, 
well  lapped,  and  fastened  on  with  long  paper  clips ;  a  counterpoise 
weight  was  placed  at  the  end  of  the  stand  carrying  the  lamp,  and  an 
ordinary  opal  glass  collett  placed  in  front  to  screen  the  direct  light 
from  the  sitter.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  me,  and  I  always  used  a 
disc  of  wood  sliding  on  a  vertical  rod.  The  disc  was  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter,  and  should  be  white  on  the  side  towards  the  light,  and 
dead  black  on  the  side  towards  the  sitter.  This  gave  the  desired 
result,  and  the  sitter  was  then  bathed,  so  to  speak,  in  a  soft  yet 
brilliant  light.  The  leads  from  the  dynamo  were  very  long  and 
brought  down  from  the  ceiling,  and  thus  1  was  able  to  easily  move 
this  great  light  all  over  the  studio. 

I  found  that  thus  illuminated  the  sitter  was  not  in  any  unnatural 
glare  of  light,  and  that  any  desired  effect  could  be  easily  obtained,  and 
I  have  actually  had  sitters  get  up,  saying  it  was  not  possible  to  photo¬ 
graph  them,  as  there  was  no  light  upon  them.  As  all  the  studio 
behind  the  lamp  was  in  apparent  darkness,  the  movements  of  the 
operator  at  the  camera  were  invisible,  and  the  eyes  of  the  sitter 
always  well  open  and  bright,  the  pupils  being  expanded  more  than  in 
daylight  work ;  and  many  have  told  me  they  much  preferred  sitting 
with  such  lighting  to  daylight,  experiencing  no  unpleasant  effect 
from  top  light,  which  is  almost  always  the  case  in  daylight  studios, 
the  illumination  being  so  different  to  what  we  are  usually  accustomed. 

In  one  electric  light  studio  I  know  of,  the  owner  being  determined  to 
have  enough  light,  one  much  more  powerful  than  I  have  mentioned  was 
first  used,  without  the  large  disc,  with  the  result  that  resistance  coils 
had  to  be  employed  and  a  large  quantity  of  the  current  wasted ;  in 
another  large  one,  the,  to  my  idea,  objectionable  rotating  bar  was 
employed,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  room  was  hung  a  large 
counterpoise  weight  in  such  a  position  that  the  operator  was  almost 
certain  to  knock  his  head  against  it  in  the  semi-darkness  and  asking 
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the  chief  operator  if  that  ever  happened — well,  he  thought  aloud  very 
strong  language  about  it.  In  yet  another,  the  principal  showing-  me 
the  leads  for  the  intended  light,  I  told  him  I  thought  they  were  of  too 
small  a  cross  section ;  he  replied  that  he  only  wanted  1200  candle  power, 
which  is  nothing  like  sufficient  if  only  the  reflected  light  from  the  inside 
of  the  hemisphere  is  used  and  a  reasonably  short  exposure  given.  I  have 
photographed  dogs  by  the  electric  light  easily,  also  groups  of  several 
persons,  but  I  must  admit  that  babies  and  very  young  children  do  not 
seem  to  like  it.  I  have  here  a  few  specimens,  almost  all  printed  some 
years  ago,  of  both  untouched  and  retouched  negatives.  I  venture  to 
claim  for  a  properly  arranged  electric  light,  that  it  gives  a  picture  much 
more  like  ordinary  room  illumination,  or,  in  other  words,  that  by  its  use 
we  are  enabled  to  produce  a  portrait  without  any  of  those  unnatural 
heavy  shadows  under  the  eyebrows,  nose,  and  lips,  almost  inseparable 
from  daylight  portraiture,  and  to  which,  unfortunately,  we  have 
become  so  accustomed  that  we  consider  them  a  necessary  part  of  the 
picture,  and  are  inclined  to  condemn  a  picture  in  which  they  are 
absent.  There  is  no  part  of  the  face  in  an  electric  light  photograph 
which  has  not  some  tone  on  it,  the  only  whites  being  the  high  lights 
in  the  eyes,  and  the  line  along  the  edge  of  the  nose,  which  is  never 
made  so  thick  as  in  daylight  work.  Any  amount  of  shade — not  black 
shadow — can  be  easily  obtained;  if  mv  specimens  do  not  convey  my 
meaning  that  is  my  fault,  not  that  of  the  method. 

I  was  obliged  to  have  my  own  engine  to  produce  the  light,  and  had  a 
six  horse-power  Otto  gas  engine  with  two  fly  wheels  instead  of  the  usual 
single  one,  to  give  greater  steadiness  to  the  running  of  the  dynamo,  all 
placed  on  the  second  floor  of  an  ordinary  house  ;  all  the  plant  occupv- 
ing  only  1-3  feet  by  6,  and  no  vibration  could  be  defected  on  the  walls 
when  the  engine  was  running  120  to  1.80  revolutions  a  minute,  the 
dynamo  making  650  to  680  revolutions.  We  always  knew  what 
exposure  to  give,  the  light  being  always  of  the  same  quality.  I  do 
not  know  anything  more  that  I  can  mention.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
annihilate  myself  in  this  paper,  but  have  had  to  speak  too  much  of  my 
own  doings,  and  thank  you  kindly  for  your  courtesy  in  listening  to  me. 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions,  if  I  can,  any  one  present 
may  wish  to  ask.  Fuanic  Haes. 

- - - 

PORT  AS’  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FIRST  CAMERA.* 
Throughout  his  book  Porta  uses  the  word  “Magick”  in  the  sense 
of  “ Science;”  and  almost  every  page  tempts  us  with  an  extract  from 
the  quaint  and  extraordinary  things  with  which  the  volume  teems. 

But  our  special  business  lies  with  “  Chapter  XVII. — Or  Strange 
Glasses,”  and  this  is  headed — 

“  The  Seventeenth  Book  oe  Natural  Magics  : 

“Wherein  are  propounded  Burning-glasses,  and  the  wonderful  sights  to  he 

seen  by  them.'" 

“  The  Proeme. 

“  Now  I  am  come  to  Mathematical  Sciences,  and  this  place  requires 
that  I  show  some  experiments  concerning  Catop  Trick  glasses.  For  these 
shine  amongst  geometrical  instruments,  for  Ingenuity,  Wonder,  and 
Profit :  For  what  could  be  invented  more  ingeniously,  then  that  certain 
experiments  should  follow  the  imaginary  conceits  of  the  mind,  and  the 
truth  of  Mathematical  Demonstration  should  he  made  good  by  Ocular 
experiments  ?  What  could  seem  more  wonderful,  then  that  by  reciprocal 
strokes  of  reflexion,  Images  should  appear  outwardly,  hanging  in  the  Air, 
and  yet  neither  the  visible  Object  nor  the  Glass  seen?  that  they  may 
seem  not  the  repercussion  of  the  Glasses,  but  Spirits  of  vain  Phantasms  ? 
to  see  burning  Glasses,  not  to  burn  alone  where  the  beams  unite,  but  at 
a  great  distance  to  cast  forth  terrible  fires  and  flames,  that  are  most 
profitable  in  warlike  expeditions,  as  in  many  other  things.  We  read 
that  Archimedes  at  Syracuse  with  burning  Glasses  defeated  the  forces  of 
the  Romans  ;  and  that  King  Ptolomey  built  a  Tower  in  Pharos,  where 
he  set  a  Glass,  that  he  could  for  six  hundred  miles  see  by  it  the  enemies 
Ships,  that  invaded  his  Country  and  plundered  it.  I  shall  also  add  those 
Spectacles,  whereby  poor  blind  people  can  at  great  distance  perfectly 
see  all  Things.  And  though  venerable  Antiquity  seem  to  have  invented 
many  and  great  things,  yet  I  shall  set  down  greater,  more  Noble,  and 
more  Famous  things,  and  that  will  not  a  little  help  to  the  Optick  Science, 
that  more  sublime  wits  may  increase  it  infinitely.  Lastly,  I  shall  show 
how  to  make  Crystal  and  Metal  Glasses,  and  how  to  polish  them.” 

For  photographers  the  pith  of  this  book  is  contained  in  the  Sixth 
Chapter  of  it,  entitled,  “  Other  Operations  of  a  Concave-Glass.3’ 
Here  we  find  the  first  printed  description  of  the  Camera  Obscura. 

“  Before  I  part  from  the  operations  of  this  Glass,  I  will  tell  you  some 
use  of  it,  that  is  very  pleasant  and  admissable,  whence  great  secrets  of 
Nature  may  appear  unto  us.  As, — 

“  To  see  all  things  in  the  dark,  that  are  outwardly  done  in  the  Sun,  with 
the  Colours  of  them. 

“  You  must  shut  all  the  Chamber  windows,  and  it  will  do  well  to  shut 
*  Continued  from  page  683. 


up  all  holes  besides,  lest  any  light  breaking  in  should  spoil  all.  Onely 
make  one  hole,  that  shall  be  a  hands  breadth  and  h  ngth  ;  above  this  tit 
a  little  leaden  or  brass  Table,  and  glew  it,  so  thick  as  a  paper  ;  <  pen  a  j 
round  hole  in  the  middle  of  it,  as  great  as  your  little  linger ;  over  against 
this,  let  there  be  white  walls  of  paper,  or  white  clothes,  so  shall  \ou  see 
all  that  is  done  without  in  the  Sun,  and  those  that  walk  in  the  streets, 
like  to  Antipodes,7  and  what  is  light  will  be  the  left,  and  all  things 
changed  ;  and  the  farther  they  are  off  from  the  hole,  the  greater  they 
will  appear.  If  you  bring  your  paper,  or  white  Table  neerer,  they  wiil 
show  less  and  clearer ;  but  you  must  stay  a  while,  for  the  Images  wi  1 
not  be  seen  presently  ;  because  a  strong  similitude  doth  sometimes  make 
a  great  sensation  with  the  sense,  and  brings  in  such  an  affection,  that  not 
onely  when  the  senses  do  act,  are  they  in  the  organs,  and  do  trouble 
them,  but  when  they  have  done  acting,  they  will  stay  long  in  them  ; 
which  may  easily  be  perceived.  For  when  men  walk  in  the  Sun,  if  they 
come  into  the  dark,  that  affection  continues,  that  we  can  see  nothing,  oi 
very  scantly ;  because  the  affection  made  by  the  light,  is  still  in  our  eyes;  , 
and  when  that  is  gone  by  degrees,  wc  see  clearly  in  dark  places.8 

“  Now  will  I  declare  what  I  ever  concealed  till  now,  and  thought  to 
conceal  continually.  If  you  put  a  small  lenticular  Crystal  glass  to  the 
hole,  you  shall  presently  see  all  things  clearer,  the  countenances  of  men 
walking,  the  Colours,  Garments,  and  all  things  as  if  you  stood  by ;  you 
shall  see  them  with  so  much  pleasure,  that  those  that  see  it  can  never 
enough  admire  it.  But  if  you  will — 

“  See  all  things  greater  and  clearer, 

“  Over  against  it  set  the  Glass,  not  that  which  dissipates  by  dispersing, 
but  that  which  congregates  by  uniting9  both  by  coming  to  it,  and  going 
from  it,  till  you  know  the  true  quantity  of  the  Image,  by  a  due  appro- 
pmquation  of  the  Centre ;  and  so  shall  the  beholder  see  more  fitly  birds 
flying,  the  cloudy  skies,  or  clear  and  blew,  Mountains  that  are  afar  off; 
and  in  a  small  circle  of  paper  (that  is  put  over  the  hole)  you  shall  see  as 
it  were  an  Epitomy  of  the  whole  world,  and  you  will  much  rejoice  to  see 
it :  all  things  backward,  because  they  are  neer  to  the  Centre  of  the  Glass, 
if  you  see  them  farther  from  the  Centre,  they  will  show  greater  and 
upright,  as  they  are  but  not  so  clear.  Hence  you  may, 

“If  you  cannot  draw  a  Picture  of  a  man  or  any  thing  else,  draw  it  by 

this  means; 

“  If  you  can  but  onely  make  the  colours.10  This  is  an  Art  worth  learning. 
Let  the  Sun  beat  upon  the  window,  and  there  about  the  bole,  let  therebe 
Pictures  of  men,  that  it  may  light  upon  them,  but  not  upon  the  hole. 
Put  a  white  paper  against  the  hole  and  you  shall  so  long  fit  the  men  by 
the  light,  bringing  them  neer,  or  setting  them  further,  until  the  Sun  cast 
a  perfect  representation  upon  the  Table  against  it ;  one  that  is  skill’d  in 
painting,  must  lay  on  colours  where  they  arc  in  the  Table,  and  shall 
describe  the  manner  of  the  countenance  so  the  images  being  removed,  the 
Picture  will  remain  on  the  Table,  and  in  the  superficies  it  will  be  seen  as 
an  Image  in  a  Glass.11 

“  If  you  will— 

“  That  all  shall  appear  to  be  right.12 

“  This  is  a  great  secret :  many  have  tryed  it,  but  none  could  obtain  it; 
For  some  setting  Plain  Glasses  obliquely  against  the  hole,  by  reverbera¬ 
tion  against  the  Table,  they  could  see  some  things  somewhat  direct,  but 
dark  and  not  discernable.  I  oft-times  by  putting  a  white  paper  obliquely 
against  the  hole,  and  looking  just  against  the  hole,  could  see  some  things 
direct ;  but  a  Pyramis  cut  obliquely,  did  shew  men  without  proportion, 
and  very  darkly.  But  thus  you  may  obtain  your  desire  ;  Put  against  the 
hole  a  convex  Glass ;  from  thence  let  the  Image  reflect  on  a  Concave- 
glass  ;  Let  the  Concave-glass  be  distant  from  the  Centre,  for  it  will  make 
those  Images  right,  that  it  receives  turned,  by  reaction  of  the  distance  of 
the  Centre.  So  upon  the  hole  and  the  white  paper,  it  will  cast  the  Images 
of  the  Objects  so  clearly  and  plainly,  that  you  will  not  wonder  a  little. 

“  But  this  I  thought  fit  to  let  you  understand  lest  you  fail  in  the  work, 
that  the  Convex  and  Concave-glasses  be  proportionable  Circles  ;  how  you 
shall  do  this,  will  here  be  declared  often.  I  shall  shew  also, 

“  How  in  a  Chamber  you  may  see  Hunting,  Battles  of  Enemies,  and  other 

delusions. 

“  Now  for  a  conclusion  I  will  add  that,  then  which  nothing  can  be 
more  pleasant  for  great  men,  and  Scholars,  and  ingenious  persons  to 
behold;  That  in  a  dark  chamber  by  white  sheets  objected,  one  may  see 
as  clearly  and  perspicuously,  as  if  they  were  before  his  eyes,  Huntings, 
Banquets,  Armies  of  Enemies,  Plays,  and  all  things  else  that  one  desireth. 
Let  there  be  over  against  that  Chamber,  where  you  desire  to  represent 
these  things,  some  spacious  Plain,  where  the  Sun  can  freely  shine  :  upon 
that  you  shall  set  trees  in  order,  also  Woods,  Mountains,  Rivers,  and 
Animals,  that  are  really  so,  or  made  by  Art,  of  Wood,  or  some  other 

7  I.  e. ,  upside  down.  ...  , 

8  This  reminds  us  of  Herschel’s  plan  of  remaining  lor  a  quarter  oi  an  liom 
in  a  perfectly  dark  room  before  examining  faint  stars  through  his  telescope. 

9  j?.  convex  lens. 

10  Ah  !  Porta,  you  clearly  recognise  the  value  of  “  the  colours.  8ince 
your  time  we  have  made  bodies  draw  their  own-likenesses  in  black  and  wii.te, 
but  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  fixing  “the  colours. ” 

11  This  paragraph  contains  the  principles  of  the  magic  lantern. 

12  That  is — upright — not  inverted. 
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Matter.  You  must  frame  little  children  in  them,  as  we  use  to  bring 
them  in  when  Comedies  are  Acted :  and  you  must  counterfeit  Stags, 
Bores,  Rhinocerets,  Elephants,  Lions,  and  what  other  creatures  you 
please  :  then  by  degrees  they  must  appear,  as  coining  out  of  their  dens, 
upon  the  Plain  :  The  Hunter  he  must  come  with  his  hunting  Pole,  Nets, 
Arrows,  and  other  necessaries,  that  may  represent  hunting  ;  Let  there  be 
Horns,  Cornets,  Trumpets  sounded  ;  those  that  are  in  the  Chamber 
shall  see  Trees,  Animals,  Hunters  Faces,  and  all  the  rest  so  plainly  that 
they  cannot  tell  whether  they  be  true  or  delusions ;  Swords  drawn  will 
glister  in  at  the  hole,  that  they  will  make  people  almost  afraid.  I  have 
often  shewed  this  kind  of  Spectacle  to  my  friends,  who  much  admired  it, 
and  took  pleasure  to  see  such  a  deceit ;  and  I  could  hardly  by  natural 
reasons  and  reasons  from  the  opticks  remove  them  from  their  opinions, 
when  I  had  discovered  the  secret.  Hence  it  may7  appear  to  philosophers, 
and  those  that  study  opticks,  how  the  vision  is  made  ;  and  the  question 
of  intromission  is  taken  away,  that  was  antiently  so  discussed  ;  nor  can 
there  be  any  better  way  to  demonstrate  both,  than  this.  The  Image  is 
let  in  by  the  pupil  as  by  the  hole  of  a  window ;  and  that  part  of  the 
Sphere,  that  is  set  in  the  middle  of  the  eye,  stands  instead  of  a  Crystal 
Table.  I  know  ingenious  persons  will  be  much  delighted  in  this.  It  is 
declared  more  at  large  in  our  opticks.13  From  hence  may  one  take  his 
principles  of  declaring  anything  to  one  that  is  confederate  with  him, 
that  is  Secret,  though  the  party  be  far  off,  shut  up  in  prison.  And  no 
small  Arts  may  be  found  out.  You  shall  amend  the  distance  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  Glass.  You  have  sufficient.  Others  that  undertook  to 
teach  this,  have  uttered  nothing  but  toyes,  and  I  think  none  before  knew 
it. 

“  If  you  desire  to  know — 

“  How  you  may  see  the  Sun  Eclipsed. 

“  Now  I  have  determined  to  show  how  the  Suns  Eclipse  may  be  seen. 
When  the  Sun  is  eclipsed,  shut  your  chamber-windows,  and  put  a  paper 
before  a  hole,  and  you  shall  see  the  sun  :  let  it  fall  upon  the  paper 
opposite  from  a  Concave  glass,  and  make  a  circle  of  the  same  magnitude: 
do  so  at  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  it.  Thus  may  you,  without 
any  hurt  to  your  eyes,  observe  the  points  of  the  diameter  of  the  Suns 
Eclipse.” 

“  Chap.  YII. 

“How  you  may  see  in  the  dark  what  is  light  without  by  reason  of  Torches. 

“We  may  demonstrate  the  same  without  the  light  of  the  Sun,  not 
without  wonder.  Torches,  or  lights  lighted  on  purpose  in  Chambers,  we 
may  see  in  another  dark  Chamber  what  is  done,  by  fitting  things  as  I 
said  :  but  the  light  must  not  strike  upon  the  hole,  for  it  will  hinder  the 
operation  ;  for  it  is  a  second  light  that  carries  the  Images.  I  will  not 
conceal  at  last  a  thing  that  is  full  of  wonder  and  mirth,  because  I  am 
fain  upon  this  discourse, 

“  That  by  night  an  Image  may  seem  to  hang  in  a  Chamber. 

“  In  a  tempestuous  night  the  Image  of  anything  may  be  represented 
hanging  in  the  middle  of  the  Chamber,  that  will  terrifie  the  beholders. 
Fit  the  Image  before  the  hole,  that  you  desire  to  make  to  seem  hanging 
in  the  Air  in  another  Chamber,  that  is  dark  ;  let  there  be  many  Torches 
lighted  round  about.  In  the  middle  of  the  dark  Chamber  place  a  white 
sheet,  or  some  solid  thing,  that  may  receive  the  Image  sent  in :  for  the 
spectators  that  see  not  the  sheet,  will  see  the  Image  hanging  in  the  middle 
of  the  Air,  very  clear,  not  without  fear  and  terror,  especially  if  the 
Artificer  be  ingenious.” 

This  English  translation  is  a  large  octavo,  of  400  pages,  besides 
preface,  index,  &c.  It  is  a  deeply  interesting  volume  for  those  who 
wish  to  study  science  just  at  the  time  of  transition,  when  the  modem 
experimental  school  of  workers  was  displacing  the  ancient  theorists. 

And  so  much  for  Porta  and  his  book.  1  should  rejoice  if  some 
photographer  would  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Naples  and  let  us  have  a 
picture  of  this  ancient  philosopher’s  tomb  ;  perchance,  even  his  house 
still  stands.  That  pictures  produced  in  the  same  way  as  by  our 
“pin-hole  camera” — chance  images  accidentally  caused — may  have 
been  noticed  before  Porta’s  day  is  quite  possible ;  but  in  science  we 
have  a  rule — -“the  first  publisher  is  t lie  discoverer.”  -That  is,  the 
man  who  first  tells  his  fellows  what  he  has  found  out  and  “  how  it  is 
done”  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  it.  Then  Porta  clearly  believes 
himself  to  have  been  the  first  to  place  a  lens  in  the  hole  which 
admitted  the  light — a  thing  which  he  “ever  concealed  till  now,  and 
thought  to  conceal  continually.”  On  all  these  grounds  I  think  I 
have  shown  good  reasons  for  believing  John  Baptista  Porta  to  have 
been  —  as  I  see  that  splendid  work,  the  American  Encyclopaedia, 
declares  him  to  be — the  “inventor  of  the  camera  obscuraf* 

W.  Jerome  Harrison,  F.G.S. 

13  Porta  deserves  great  credit  for  this  statement.  It  is  the  earliest,  so  far  as 
I  can  discover,  in  which  the  principles  of  vision  are  at  all  clearly  set  oat. 

*  In  a  later  work,  “De  refradione,  optices  parte,"  published  in  1593,  Porta 
clearly  describes  the  principles  of  binocular  vision,  giving  a  diagram  in  which 
the  image  of  an  object  as  seen  by  each  eye  separately7,  and  also  the  solid 
picture  resulting  from  the  coalescence  of  these  images,  is  clearly  shown.  This 
is  the  principle  of  the  stereoscope. 
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PROTECTION  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  and  communication  from  Mr. 
Falk,  of  New  York  : — 

“  Editor  of  ‘  The  British  Journal  of  Photography.’ 

“  Oct.  17,  1888. 

“  Dear  Sir, — We  take  pleasure  in  handing  you  herewith  a  copy  of  an 
address  which  we  are  about  issuing  to  the  representative  photograpars  in  the 
United  States. 

“We  do  not  know  whether  the  evils  therein  complained  of  exist  in 
England,  but  the  prevalent  state  of  affairs  here  is  such  th  it  it  cries  for 
reform. — Respectfully,  “  B.  J.  Falk.” 

“  New  York,  Od.  17,  1888. 

“  The  purpose  of  this  communication  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  repre¬ 
sentative  photographers  of  the  United  States  to  a  subject  of  much  importance 
to  them,  and  to  elicit  their  opinions  upon  it.  An  early  response,  in  the  form 
of  a  signed  answer  to  the  questions  on  the  enclosed  slip  of  paper,  is  requested. 

“  Among  the  laws  created  by  legislation  for  the  protection  of  the  property  of 
individual  citizens,  there  should  be  one  somewhere  adequate  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  rights  of  the  photographer  in  his  own  work  ;  bat,  as  yret,  none  such 
exists.  The  general  copyright  laws,  to  which  he  can  alone  appeal,  although, 
perhaps,  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  art  in  its  earlier  days,  are  now  utterly 
inadequate;  because  they  entail  upon  the  photographer  who  would  avail  him¬ 
self  of  their  protection  an  enormous  and  almost  prohibitory  amount  of  trouble 
and  expense,  since  they  demand  that  every  photograph  which  it  is  desired  to 
protect  shall  be  specially  and  individually  copyrighted  ;  thus  necessitating,  in 
each  case,  the  printing  of  the  title  of  the  subject  of  the  picture,  which  must  be 
sent  to  Washington,  together  with  the  copyright  fee  and  two  copies  of  the 
finished  picture.  When  one  considers  the  thousands  of  photographs  which 
every  prominent  photographer  of  the  present  day  would  wish  to  protect — and  to 
theprotection  of  which,  as  the  result  of  his  study,  labour,  and  artistic  knowledge, 
he  has  an  undeniable  right — it  becomes  easily  comprehensible  that  the  present 
conditions,  simple  as  they  seem,  when  considered  in  reference  to  a  single  pic¬ 
ture,  become  by  multiplication  an  unbearable  burden  :  a  burden,  indeed,  so 
heavy  that  there  is  to-day  not  one  photographer  in  the  land  who  does  not  prefer 
to  run  the  risk  of  having  his  pictures  pirated  to  going  through  with  the  trouble¬ 
some  and  costly  details  of  copyrighting  them. 

“Twenty-four  years  ago  when  the  copyright  laws  were  first  amended  so  as 
to  embrace  photographs,  the  situation  was  totally  unlike  that  of  to-day7.  The 
number  of  photographs  made  was  exceedingly  small  as  compared  with  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  :  lithography  and  the  other  pictorial  arts,  which  now  regularly  prey 
upon  the  photographer’s  products  were  but  little  used  or  entirely  unknown, 
and  the  photographic  work  of  those  days  was,  as  a  rule,  too  crude  and  inartistic 
to  offer  any  temptation  to  pilferers.  Consequently,  the  necessity7,  now  so 
pressing,  of  so  framing  the  law  that  it  might  feasibly  protect  the  protographer 
as  well  as  other  brain  workers  was  not  at  all  comprehended  ;  it  was  barely  sus¬ 
pected.  To-day  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  most  of  the  other 
reproductive  pictorial  arts  derive  their  main  support  from  the  photographer’s 
works,  and  this  without  making  him  any  return  in  either  money  or  reputation  ; 
for  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  appropriator  (to  put  it  politely) 
does  not  even  give  credit  to  the  man  whose  ideas  he  appropriates,  and  in  the 
liundreth  case  the  pirate  considers  himself  such  a  marvel  of  honesty  and 
liberality  in  confessing  his  obligation,  that  the  idea  of  sharing  the  profits  with 
the  photographer  who  created  the  original  does  not  even  enter  his  head.  Thus 
it  is  that  annually  thousands  upon  thousands  of  pictures,  representing  the  best 
ideas,  the  highest  skill,  and  the  greatest  artistic  inventiveness  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher  are  seized  upon  by  the  workers  in  the  reproductive  pictorial  processes, 
who  treat  this  pirated  property  as  though  it  were  honestly  their  owu  ;  making 
and  selling  copies  for  their  own  enrichment  and  advertisement,  and  as  the  copy¬ 
right  laws  now  stand,  the  victim  is  practically  as  powerless  to  prevent,  as  he  is 
unable  to  obtain  redress  for,  the  wrongs  he  suffers.  He  cannot  prophetically 
foresee  just  which  of  his  pictures  will  strike  the  fancy  of  the  professional 
plagiarist,  and,  by  copyrighting  just  those,  save  them  :  and  he  certainly  cannot 
in  view  of  the  enormous  expense  now  involved,  copyright  all  of  the  thousands  of 
pictures  he  makes  every  year. 

“And  here  we  reach  the  suggestive  point.  Why  should  not  the  law  provide 
a  feasible  method  for  copyrighting  all  the  pictures  he  makes,  if  lie  so  desires  ? 

“As  has  been  already  stated,  the  individual  copyrighting  of  his  thousands 
of  pictures'  is  practically  an  impossibility  ;  but  why  should  not  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  by  an  amendment  to  the  present  copyright  laws,  be  enabled  to  guard 
all  his  work  from  the  infringer  by  the  payment  of  an  Annual  Copyright 
Fee  ? 

“  It  is  not  proposed  that  the  present  copyright  law  shall  be  done  away  with  ; 
the  photographer  who  desires  only  occasionally  and  at  long  intervals  to  copy¬ 
right  an  individual  picture  would  still  have  the  right  by  the  present  method  to 
do  so  ;  it  is  only  intended,  by  the  proposed  amendment,  that  the  man  who 
wishes  to  avail  himself  of  the  privilege,  shall  also  have  a  feasible  method  of 
protecting  all  his  productions.  The  payment  of  this  annual  fee  should  bestow 
upon  the  photographer  the  right  to  print  upon  all  his  mounts  the  notice  of 
copyright. 

“By  correspondence  with  the  Librarian  of  Congress  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  total  amount  received  by  the  Government  last  year  from  photographic 
copyright  fees  was  only  three  thousand  dollars.  Were  the  annual  fee  adopted, 
proposed  above,  though  it  were  made  only  a  hundred  dollars,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  many  times  three  thousand  dollars  would  accrue  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  from  this  source  alone  ;  and  there  is  certainly  no  photographer,  at  all 
prominent  in  the  profession,  who  would  .not  gladly  pay  that  amount — or,  if 
necessary,  even  several  times  that  amount  —  to  secure  to  himself  the  full 
benefits  of  his  labours. 

“As  a  moral  consideration,  it  might  be  added  that  our  piratical  friends 
would  by  this  means  be  legally  forced  into  honest  courses  ;  and,  as  a  business 
consideration  growing  out  of  that,  it  might  be  further  suggested,  that  they 
would  eventually  find  themselves  the  better  off  for  it.  [For,  when  a  lithographer 
or  other  copyist  saw  a  picture  which  he  considered  worth  reproducing,  he  would 
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purchase  from  its  originator  the  right  of  such  reproducing  ;  and  having  thus 
become  sole  owner  of  that  right  in  that  picture,  he  would  be  able  to  insure  his 
customers  against  rival  imitations  and  thus  receive  a  better  price  for  his  work. 

<<  Much  more  might  be  said,  and  of  importace  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  enough 
has  been  suggested  to  convince  the  members  of  our  profession  of  the  pressing 
necessity  for  some  reform  in  this  matter. 

“  It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  add  that  the  writer  has  been  fortunate  in  so 
interesting  one  of  our  most  prominent  and  able  legislators  in  this  subject  that 
he  has  promised  to  introduce  it  at  once  to  Congress,  if  sufficient  data  are  fur¬ 
nished  to  enable  him  properly  to  advocate  the  proposed  amendment.  It  is 
this  promise  which  has  drawn  out  this  address  to  you  ;  and  it  is  in  consequence 
of  it  that  your  speedy  answer  is  requested  to  the  enclosed  queries.  You  will 
confer  a  favour  if  you  will  fill  up  and  return  the  enclosed  slip  at  your  very 
earliest  convenience,  along  with  whatever  other  suggestions  you  may  be  pleased 
to  make.— Very  truly  yours,  “_B.  J.  Falk.” 


PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Improvements  in  Photographic  Shi  ttkus. 

No.  12,940.  Frederick  Woodward  Branson,  14,  Connm  nial-str.  <t,  ].< ids.  — 
September  24,  1887. 

My  invention  has  reference  to  improvements  in  photographic  huttem  fm 
which  Letters  Patent  were  granted  to  me  April  17,  1X88. 

According  to  my  present  invention,  the  object  of  which  is  to  obtain  porta¬ 
bility,  I  make  the  upper  port  ion  of  the  framework  of  shuttei  only  equal  toabout 
half  the  length  of  that  portion  of  the  framework  which  is  below  the  spindle. 

The  spindle  is  so  arranged  that  the  drop  may  pass  freely  under  it  at  any 
position  of  the  Hap  of  the  shutter. 

The  cross-piece,  or  the  drop,  is  placed  at  some  distance  above  the  base  of  the 
drop,  this  arrangement  ensures  the  presence  of  a  portion  of  the  drop  in  the 
framework  of  shutter  beneath  and  below  the  spindle. 

I  do  not  regard  the  weighted  arm  or  pneumatic  movements  figured  in  Patent 
No.  53S«3,  1886,  as  essential  additions,  one  or  both  may  he  omitted. 


©tit  3STutririal  $Tai)!e. 


The  Book  of  the  Lantern. 

By  T.  C.  Hepworth,  E.C.S.  London  :  Wyman  &  Sons,  Great  Queen-street. 
This  elegant  “  book”  comes  at  a  timely  period.  Its  author  is  well 
known  in  London  circles  as  one  possessing  such  skill  in  all  matters 
connected  with  the  lantern  as  to  enable  him  to  speak  with  authority. 

Starting  with  a  few  pages  of  matter  of  a  historical  nature,  the 
author  follows  with  an  allusion  to  the  Sciopticon  and  some  of  the 
innumerable  class  of  lanterns  ushered  in  by  Alarcy’s  famous  invention 
of  the  means  of  effectively  applying  mineral  oil  to  the  lantern.  In 
Mr.  Hepworth’s  opinion  “  it  is  certainly  too  much  the  fashion  to 
adorn  lanterns  with  a  mass  of  heavy  brasswork.  Like  any  other 
adornment,  the  brightly  lacquered  brass  looks  well  enough,  but 
represents,  to  my  thinking,  a  waste  both  of  material  and  of  work¬ 
manship,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  cost  of  an  instrument  without 
adding  one  jot  to  its  efficiency.”  This  sentiment  will  be  echoed  by 
many,  hut  its  obverse  has  its  advantage  in  the  gaping  admiration  of 
an  auditory  who  are,  perhaps,  better  able  to  appreciate  glitter  and 
show  than  the  works  of  art  presented  by  the  agency  of  an  instrument 
possessing  such  characteristics. 

Mr.  Hepworth  touches  only  lightly  on  the  optical  part  of  the 
lantern,  and  this  in  rather  a  popular  than  a  technical  style  ;  hut  there 
is  much  solid  information  given  concerning  its  management  and 
applications.  Several  forms  of  dissolving  taps  for  biunial  lanterns 
are  described,  hut  the  author  seems  to  have  left  dissolving  carriers  (if 
such  they  may  be  called)  for  single  lanterns  out  in  the  cold.  We 
mention  this,  as  this  special  feature  in  connexion  with  lantern  work 
seems  to  be  coming  into  prominence.  But  the  work,  as  a  whole,  is 
comprehensive,  and  is  characterised  by  an  excellent  literary  style, 
which,  of  course,  is  only  to  he  expected  from  Mr.  Hepworth. 

Of  the  many  formulae  for  gelatine  plates  for  lantern  slides,  the 
author  prefers  that  of  Eder,  which  he  has  slightly  modified,  the 
nature  of  such  modification  being  described.  Two  chapters  are  de¬ 
voted  to  the  colouring  of  slides,  the  author  protecting  himself  (as  it 
were)  at  the  outset  by  saying  that  a  good  photograph  is  better  with¬ 
out  any  colouring  at  all,  a  statement  we  cordially  endorse.  Photo- 
microscopy  and  the  projection  of  microscopic  objects  also  find  a 
place  in  this  useful  hook,  which  ought  to  find  ready  acceptance  by  all 
interested  in  lantern  work.  It  is  nicely  printed  and  well  got  up. 

— - - ♦ - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATION  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  15,024. — “Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Washing  and  Drying  Photo¬ 
graphic  Negatives,  Part  of  such  Improvements  being  applicable  also  for  Wash¬ 
ing  Photographic  Prints.” — J.  Wood. — Bated  October  19,  1888. 

No.  15,068. — “Photographic  Appliances.”  T.  P.  Graham. — Bated  October 
19  1888. 

No.  15,376. — “An  Improved  Appliance  for  Vignetting  Photographs.”  A.  H. 
Good  all. — Bated  October  25,  1888. 

PATENT  LAPSED. 

No.  10,226. — “Magic  Lanterns.”  B.  J.  Edwards. — Bated  1884. 


SPECIFICATIONS  PUBLISHED. 

1887. 

No.  12,940. — “  Photographic  Shutters.  ”  F.  W.  Branson. — Price  Sd. 

No.  16,018. — “Flexible  Films  for  Photographic,  &c.,  Purposes.”  J.  E. 
Thornton. — Price  lid. 

1888. 


No.  4024. — “Displaying  Photographs,  &c,”  E.  J.  Passingham,- — Price  Sd. 


Flexible  Films  for  Photographic  and  other  lTurosi  s,  and  Aitakati  s 
in  Connexion  with  the  Manufacture  thereof. 

No.  16,018.  John  Edward  Thobnton,  3,  New  Lome-etreet,  Moss-cide, 
Manchester. — November  22,  1887. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  a  substitute  for  glass  for  photo- 
graphic  and  other  purposes,  technically  known  as  a  “lilm,”  which  shall  lie 
more  transparent  or  translucent  than  those  heretofore  in  common  use,  and 
more  easy  of  manipulation.  Films  such  as  are  hereinafter  more  definitely 
described,  may  be  used  in  obtaining  various  kinds  of  photographic  impression, 
such  as  negatives,  positives,  opals,  transparencies,  &c. 

They  also  have  similar  advantages  to  other  films,  such  as  lightness,  port¬ 
ability,  &c.,  while  there  is  a  total  absence  of  the  troublesome  “grain”  so 
commonly  seen  in  films  having  a  paper  basis. 

They  also  print  nnn-h  quicker  by  reason  of  their  gr<  at<  r  transparency. 

Iu  making  other  kinds  of  photographic  films  it  is  usual  to  prepare  them 
upon  a  paper  basis,  which  either  remains  permanently  a  part  there  1  f,  or  is 
afterwards  stripped  otfat  some  convenient  part  of  the  process. 

In  preparing  films  after  the  manner  of  this  invention,  I  use  a  transparent 
or  translucent  material  known  as  “algin  (ora  product  thereof),  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ways  : — 

I  procure  a  suitable  material  upon  which  to  prepare  the  film,  but  of  such 
a  nature  that  the  film  may  be  stripped  therefrom  by  the  application  of  a 
little  force.  . 

Anything  having  a  smooth  surface,  such  as  glass,  ebonite,  may  be  used. 

It  should  be  known  that  the  substance  known  as  algin,  or  alginate  of  soda, 
potash,  or  other  alkali,  can  be  dissolved  in  water  (cold  or  hot),  and  possesses 
the  peculiar  property  of  becoming  insoluble  in  water  alter  treatment  with 
dilute  mineral  acids  or  liine  salts.  It  can  be  bleached  when  desired,  and  is 
better  for  film  purposes  if  so  treated  before  being  used. 

To  prepare  a  skin  or  film  of  this  substance,  it  is  only  necessary  to  dissolve 
sufficient  in  water  to  make  a  thick  glutinous  solution,  which  is  then  flowed 
out  on  a  level  surface  and  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously  or  by  heat,  the 
resulting  film  or  coating  may  be  afterwards  rendered  insoluble  in  the  manner 
already  described,  or  maybe  treated  for  this  purpose  before  drying,  and  as 
soon  as  flowed  out,  if  necessary,  but  in  this  case  considerable  contraction  au«l 
shrinkage  of  the  aluin  lilm  is  frequently  the  result. 

By  combining  alginate  of  soda  or  alginic  acid  with  silicate  of  soda  or  potash, 
a  flexible  transparent  film  is  produced,  which,  when  dry,  is  insoluble  in  water. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  a  photographic  sensitive  film  may  he  pro¬ 
duced,  viz.: —  .  .  , 

(1)  Having  obtained  and  dried  a  thin  algin  film  m  the  manner  described, 
the  same  may  he  coated  on  one  or  both  sides  with  sensitise  gelatine  emulsion 
in  any  convenient  manner. 

(2)  The  said  algin  film  may  be  coated  only  on  one  side  with  emulsion,  or 
emulsion  on  front  and  plain  gelatine  on  the  back. 

(3)  The  said  algin  film  may  he  coated  on  both  sides  with  gelatine,  and 
afterwards  with  sensitive  emulsion  on  one  or  both  sides. 

(4)  The  complete  photographic  film,  composed  of  alternate  layers  of  algm, 
gelatine,  and  sensitive  gelatine  emulsion,  may  be  prepared  and  supported  upon 
a  temporary  paper  basis,  from  which  it  is  aitersvards  stripped  or  detached  at 
any  convenient  time  (preferably  after  the  photographic  impression  has  been 
obtained  thereon),  in  which  case  the  built-up  film  may  be  temporarily  cemented 
to  the  paper  hacking  by  a  layer  of  soluble  gelatine,  gum,  or  other  soluble 
cement,  which  can  be  afterwards  removed  by  treatment  with  warm  water. 

(5)  By  another  method  the  sensitive  material  may  be  incorporated  with 
algin,  and  a  thicker  coating,  or  series  of  coatings,  applied  without  any  gelatine 

In  the  first  three  methods  the  algin  skin  forms  the  support  permanently  for 
the  sensitive  layer,  and  in  the  fourth  method  the  paper  hacking  forms  the 
support  until  such  time  as  it  is  thought  advisable  to  rsinove  it.  In  this  latter 
case  the  whole  is  termed  a  “stripping  film.”  In  the  fifth  method  the  algm 
support  or  basis  also  forms  the  sensitive  film  itself.  ...  ,  •  ..-i 

Although  it  is  possible  to  coat  the  previously  prepared  algm  skin  with 
gelatine  or  sensitive  emulsion  without  some  kind  of  a  temporary  backing, 
there  are  certain  objections  thereto,  one  of  which  is  the  tendency  of  the  algin 
to  absorb  a  considerable  portion  of  water  from  the  gelatine,  and  so  cause 
cockling,  together  with  unequal  expansion  and  drying.  This,  m  a  measure, 
may  he  overcome  by  stretching  or  straining  the  film  till  dry,  or  preparing  it  on 

a  rigid  surface  instead.  ,  . 

In  case  the  film  is  prepared  on  a  flexible  support,  recourse  may  be  had  to 
rolling  or  calendering  the  film  between  successive  coatings,  in  order  o  ren 
creases  caused  by  unequal  expansion,  &c.  ,  • 

I  do  not  bind  myself  to  any  particular  order  or  method  of  applym  the 
various  coatings  to  produce  the  finished  film,  but  m  order  to  m^imise  th 
beforementioned  difficulties  of  unequal  drying  and  shrinkage  of  .  > 

prefer  the  following  or  somewhat  similar  order :  -  „  ... 

Having  obtained  a  suitable  surface  as  a  support,  I  coat  it  first  with  gelatine 
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and  then  dry  ;  then  coat  with,  algin  and  dry  ;  then  immerse  for  a  few  minutes 
in  dilute  mineral  acid  or  lime  salts  to  render  insoluble,  dry  ;  and  afterwards 
apply  the  sensitive  gelatine  emulsion,  then  again  dry.  It  is  better  to  interpose 
another  coating  ot  plain  gelatine  between  the  algin  and  the  sensitive  layer,  to 
prevent  the  acid  from  affecting  the  sensitive  film. 

If  desired,  more  than  one  layer  of  algin  may  be  applied  to  secure  the  requisite 
thickness. 

For  “  stripping  films,  ”  the  soluble  oi  cementive  coating  maybe  interposed 
between  the  paper  backing  and  the  algin  coating  in  lieu  of  the  gelatine  coating. 
In  .  the  case  ot  stripping  films,  where  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  soluble 
cementive  coating  by  warm  or  hot  water,  it  is  necessary  to  treat  all  the  gelatine 
in  the  film  proper  with  chrome  alum  or  its  equivalent,  to  render  the  gelatine 
layers  insoluble  in  the  hot  water.  Glycerine  may  be  added  to  the  film  to 
increase  its  flexibility. 

By  using  a  sensitive  photographic  film  strengthened  by  means  of  algin  in  the 
manner  described,  there  is  no  necessity  for  afterwards  strengthening  the 
finished  negatives  or  photographic  impressions  by  the  addition  of  gelatine 
skins,  collodion,  &c. ;  the  finished  negative  being  sufficiently  strong  and  flexible 
when  completed,  and  much  time  saved. 

Another  advantage  of  this  invention  is  that  the  algin  expands  with  the  gela¬ 
tine  in  the  developing  solution  consequent  upon  the  absorption  of  water  into 
the  film. 

In  producing  a  flexible  film  in  bands  or  rolls,  suitable  for  use  in  the  roller 
slide  or  for  other  purposes,  I  adopt  or  use  one  or  more  of  the  hereinafter 
described  methods  and  appliances  : — - 

In  the  first  case  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  temporary  support  upon  which  to 
prepare  the  film  in  a  sufficiently  long  length,  the  said  support  to  be  capable  of 
withstanding  the  action  of  weak  acids,  water,  and  increase  of  temperature ;  to 
be  flexible  and  yet  rigid  enough  to  counteract  the  cockling  and  shrinkage  of 
the  film  whilst  the  same  is  drying  ;  and  to  separate  easily  from  the  film  when 
required.  For  this  purpose  I  employ  any  of  the  following  or  any  other  suitable 
materials  : — Paper,  waterproofed,  waxed,  parchmentised,  or  otherwise  suitably 
prepared  (that  known  as  Willesden  waterproof  paper  may  be  used) ;  sheet 
rubber ;  prepared  leather ;  American,  or  other  leather  cloth  having  a  glossy 
surface ;  the  patent  vulcanised  fibre,  &c.  Paper  or  cloth  may  be  sized, 
varnished,  coated  with  rubber  solution,  algin  rendered  insoluble,  or  may  be 
treated  in  any  other  convenient  way  to  prepare  a  suitable  surface. 

Whatever  material  is  used  may  be  wound  upon  a  stock  spool,  from  which  it 
is  paid  off  to  the  coating  machine  or  machines,  which  apply  the  successive 
layers  to  its  surface.  Suitable  flanged  guide  rollers,  in  connexion  with  friction 
rollers  (one  or  both  sets  being  driven)  conduct  the  material  to  the  coating 
trough,  in  which  is  the  algin  in  a  glutinous,  semi-liquid  condition.  Here  the 
band  is  passed  over,  under,  against,  or  around  a  coating  roller  immersed  in 
the  trough,  or  against  a  ductor  roller  revolving  in  contact  with  the  immersion 
roller,  and  against  guide  rods  to  regulate  the  thickness  of  the  coating,  whereby 
the  band  becomes  coated  with  an  even  layer.  Another  method  of  coating 
which  may  be  adopted,  is  to  place  the  stock  spool  in  bearings  over  the 
immersion  roller  or  ductor  roller  and  free  to  revolve  in  frictional  contact 
therewith ;  as  the  band  is  drawn  off  it  becomes  coated  with  the  solution. 
Weights  or  springs  may  be  added  to  keep  the  spools  in  close  contact. 

After  the  algin  coating  the  band  may  be  allowed  to  pass  through  a  bath  or 
trough  of  dilute  mineral  acid  to  render  the  algin  insoluble  by  precipitation  of 
the  alginic  acid,  or,  if  preferred,  this  operation  may  be  left  till  after  the  film 
has  been  dried.  The  band  is  then  conducted  by  flanged  guide  rollers,  and 
friction  rollers,  and  travelling  bands  or  tapes  to  the  drying  apparatus,  which 
may  be  formed  of  the  shape  of  long  boxes  or  tunnels  surrounded  or  filled  with 
hot  air,  steam,  or  a  solution  of  acetate  of  soda,  through  or  between  which  the 
band  passes  ;  or  it  may  be  formed  of  a  number  of  drying  cylinders,  around 
which  the  band  is  conducted  ;  or  it  may  consist  simply  of  an  apparatus  for 
suspending  or  looping  the  moist  band  in  a  drying  room,  to  which  hot  air  is 
introduced  by  mechanical  or  other  means,  or  the  temperature  otherwise  raised 
to  a  suitable  heat. 

In  case  the  algin  film  has  not  been  passed  through  an  acid  bath  previously, 
it  must  be  dried  without  anything  touching  its  surface  ;  but  in  case  it  should 
have  been  precipitated  and  rendered  insoluble  through  treatment  in  the  manner 
aforesaid,  the  face  of  the  algin  film  may  come  in  contact  with  the  drying 
cylinders,  and  therefore  dry  in  much  less  time.  The  algin  film,  after  drying, 
is  ready  for  the  coating  of  gelatine  or  sensitive  gelatine  emulsion,  which  is 
applied  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  algin  as  hereinbefore  described. 

The  algin  film  may  still  remain  attached  to  its  support  whilst  coating,  unless 
it  is  desired  to  coat  both  sides  thereof,  in  which  case  the  film  is  stripped  and 
then  passed  through  the  coating  apparatus  and  then  dried. 

In  the  case  of  the  gelatine,  or  gelatine  emulsion  coating,  it  is  necessary  that 
nothing  should  come  in  contact  with  the  face  thereof,  so  that  the  band  must  be 
dried  by  passing  over  drying  cylinders  with  its  face  outwards,  or  preferably  by 
suspension  in  a  drying  room. 

The  band,  after  leaving  the  coating  trough,  may  be  allowed  to  travel  verti¬ 
cally,  preferably  through  a  shaft  or  chamber  cooled  by  ice  or  cold  air  supplied 
by  fans,  blowers,  or  other  means  to  facilitate  quick  drying  of  the  moist  film. 
In  the  case  of  a  coating  applied  only  to  one  surface  of  the  band  at  a  time,  I 
prefer  to  let  the  band  travel  horizontally  and  perfectly  level  till  the  coating  has  set. 

The  band,  if  in  one  length,  may  be  suspended  automatically  or  by  hand  in 
loops,  until  dry.  over  suitable  flanged  rollers,  with  friction  rollers  revolving 
in  frictional  contact  therewith,  having  collars  so  placed  thereon  as  to  grip  the 
band  at  its  edges  between  the  two  rollers.  One  pair  are  placed  to  each  loop  so 
as  to  form  the  top  thereof,  with  proper  space  between  the  loops.  Each  set  of 
rollers  being  driven  at  one  uniform  speed  will  operate  to  keep  the  looped  and 
suspended  band  constantly  in  motion  whilst  drying  ;  and  the  constant  change 
of  suspending  points  will  tend  to  equalise  the  drying  and  prevent  cockling  of 
the  film. 

If  the  band  should  be  divided  into  several  shorter  lengths,  eacli  one  may  be 
suspended  singly  in  a  drying  apparatus  ;  the  said  drying  apparatus  or  frame 
operating  to  suspend  each  length  one  behind  the  other,  with  suitable  space 
between  them,  and  to  push  or  move  the  suspenders  one  space  forward  for  each 
separate  length,  automatically.  The  several  lengths  may  each  have  a  weighted 
bar  attached  to  bottom  end  in  order  to  keep  the  film  stretched  until  dry,  and 


thus  prevent  cockling.  Or  each  band  may  be  separately  stretched  on  a  drying 
or  stretching  frame  in  any  position,  vertical  or  otherwise,  by  attaching  to 
suitable  stretching  mechanism. 

The  film  may  be  prepared  in  sheets  on  rigid  surfaces  when  desired  (by- 
coating  and  drying  in  the  same  manner  as  dry  plates),  and  afterwards  stripped. 
Films  so  prepared  may  be  utilised  in  place  of  the  ground-glass  focussing  screen 
in  cameras. 

In  the  case  of  ordinary  transparent  films  prepared  according  to  this  invention, 
the  film  remains  attached  to  its  temporary  support  until  it  is  finished  and 
perfectly  dry,  after  which  it  is  stripped  and  is  then  ready  to  He  packed  for  use 
or  wound  on  spools,  and  forms  a  strong,  flexible  material. 

To  strip  the  film  from  its  support  J  separate  a  portion  at  one  end  by  hand, 
and  then  attach  the  support  to  one  reel  and  the  film  to  another  reel,  and  then 
cause  both  to  wind  in  opposite  directions  until  the  film  and  support  are 
entirely  separated  throughout  their  entire  length. 

By  coating  and  drying  both  sides  of  the  temporary  support,  either  together 
or  separately,  and  afterwards  stripping,  two  films  may  be  prepared  in  the  same 
time  as  one. 

In  the  case  of  “stripping  films,”  the  paper  backing  upon  which  they  are 
prepared  remains  attached  until  the  negative  has  been  obtained,  after  which 
the  stripping  may  be  done  in  the  usual  manner. 

Improved  Card  for  Mounting  or  Displaying  Photographs  and  other 

Objects. 

No.  4024.  Edmund  John  Passingham,  14,  Tyrrell-street,  Bradford, 
Yorkshire. — March  15,  1888. 

My  invention  relates  to  an  improved  card  for  mounting  or  displaying  photo 
graphs,  pictures,  engravings,  or  other  objects,  and  is  so  constructed  that  any 
such  object  may  be  mounted  or  displayed  upon  such  card,  and  which  shall 
upon  a  level  surface  stand  nearly  upright  or  inclined  at  a  convenient  angle 
without  the  necessity  of  being  inserted  in  a  frame  or  stand. 

I  cut  the  card  in  such  a  manner  that  at  the  back  thereof  I  form  a  triangular 
■slip  whose  base  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  card  and  is  of  sufficient  width  to  form 
a  proper  support,  the  two  sides  of  which  triangular  slip  do  not  meet  at  the 
apex  but  stop  at  a  sufficient  distance,  so  as  form  a  permanent  attachment  for 
the  said  triangular  slip  ;  I  then  attach,  by  means  of  paste  or  some  similar 
adhesive  substance,  a  second  piece  of  card  of  exactly-  the  same  size  as  the  card 
so  cut,  taking  care  to  avoid  pasting  or  attaching  the  said  triangular  slip  to  the 
second  piece  of  card,  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  second  piece  of  card,  I 
mount  the  object  I  intend  to  display. 

In  mounting  photographs,  or  any  other  objects  which  have  to  be  burnished 
by  rolling,  care  must  be  taken  in  order  that  the  triangular  cut  piece  does  not 
show  through  and  disfigure  it.  In  order  to  avoid  which  I  allow  the  photograph 
or  other  object  to  thoroughly  dry  on  my  improved  mount  before  I  roll  it." 

Cards  which  have  hitherto  been  constructed  for  like  purposes  have  had 
separate  pieces  of  card  or  other  substance  secured  to  the  back. 

The  benefit  which  is  derived  from  my  invention  is  its  simplicity,  increased 
daiability,  and  cheapness  of  manufacture. 

I  do  not  confine  myseH  to  cardboard  as  the  material  from  which  I  manufacture 
my  said  improved  mount. 

- - ^ - 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  ot  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Novembers . 

North  Middlesex  Club  . 

The  Iron  Room,  Stroud  Green. 

„  6  . 

North  London  . 

MvddeltonHall,Upper-st.,  Islington 

,,  6  . 

,,  6  . 

Glossop  Dale . 

Holmfirth  . 

society  ’ s  Rms. , N orfolk-sq. , Glossop 

„  6 . 

Sutton . 

Society’s  Rooms,  18,  High-street. 

„  6  . 

Sheffield . 

Masonic  Hall,  Surrey-street. 

,,  6  ...  . 

Paisley  . 

Paisley  Museum. 

,,  6 . 

Carlisle  and  County  . 

Society’s  Rm.,  Lowther-st.,  Carlisle 

„  6  . 

Notts  . 

Institute,  9,  Shakespeare-street. 

„  6  . 

Bolton  Club  . 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Bolton. 

,,  7 . 

Coventry  and  Midland  . 

Provident  Dispensary,  Coventry. 

„  7  . 

North  Staffordshire  . 

Mechanics’  Institute,  Hanley. 

,,  7 . 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Society  . 

Hall,  20,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 

„  '  7 . 

Photographic  Club . 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street.E.C. 

„  8 . 

Birkenhead  . 

Free  Public  Library-,  Hamilton-st. 

„  8 . 

Bradford  Amateur  . 

Bridges  &  Smith’s  Studio,  Bradford 

„  8 . 

Cheltenham  . 

4,  Clarence-street. 

„  8 . 

Manchester  Photo.  Society  . 

36,  George-street. 

„  8 . 

London  and  Provincial . 

Mason’s  Hall,  Basingliall-street. 

„  9  . 

Ireland  . 

Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin. 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday  night,  October  25,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above 
Association,  held  at  the  Masons  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London,  Mr.  E.  B.  Law- 
ford  presided. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  that  on  one  Thursday  evening  in  the 
course  of  November,  Mr.  W.  Willis  would  read  a  paper  on  platinotype 
processes. 

Mr.  F .  P.  Cembrano  stated  that  he  had  been  making  comparative  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  platinotype  processes  by  hot  and  cold  development,  also  by 
complete  printing  upon  German  paper  and  upon  papers  sensitised  by  liimsell ; 
he  exhibited  the  results  so  mounted  as  to  be  easily  comparable.  He  had 
found  Mr.  Willis’s  paper  to  be  best  for  some  negatives,  and  not  for  others ; 
flat  negatives  gave  their  best  prints  by-  cold  development  ;  good  negatives  gave 
the  best  results  by-  the  printing-out  process,  when  some  chloride  of  calcium 
was  present. 
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The  Chairman  thought  that  in  the  results  before  them  the  cold-bath  process 
had,  as  a  rule,  succeeded  best. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwick  was  of  the  same  opinion  ;  such  prints  had  the  most 
brilliancy. 

Mr.  W.  Bedford  wished  to  know  the  comparative  rapidity  of  the  different 
processes. 

Mr.  Ckmbrano  replied  that  the  hot  and  cold  development  processes  were 
very  rapid,  and  the  other  one  frightfully  slow  so  far  as  his  experience  went, 
but  it  was  quickened  by  the  presence  of  chloride  of  calcium  ;  at  the  least  it, 
was  ten  times  slower  than  the  other  processes  and  at  the  most  twenty  times 
slower,  when  printing  without  direct  sunlight.  The  drier  the  direct  printing 
paper  the  browner  is  the  image,  and  the  paper  is  better  when  not  kept  in  a 
drying  tube  ;  it  is  best  left  in  a  cupboard  all  night  before  use,  to  take  up  the 
normal  dampness  of  the  air,  but  it  must  not  be  made  too  damp. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  thought  it  to  be  easier  to  devise  new  platinotype 
processes  than  to  get  papers  in  the  market  ready  for  use,  and  always  to  be 
depended  upon  in  plain  paper  printing.  In  the  Woodburytype  process  some 
firms  gave  Rive  paper  a  substratum  of  shellac  by  means  of  borax,  then  steam- 
rolled  the  sheets  between  plates  under  heavy  pressure  ;  he  wished  they  would 
place  the  sheets  thus  prepared  on  sale,  to  save  work  to  those  who  were  experi¬ 
menting  on  plain  paper  processes. 

Mr.  Cembrano  had  used  both  the  front  and  back  of  the  paper  sold  by  the 
Platinotype  Company,  also  common  cheap  note  paper  ;  all  had  answered  well 
in  the  direct  printing  process.  He  thought  that  Mr.  Willis  had  given  the  true 
explanation  of  a  certain  inferiority  in  the  directly  produced  prints ;  the 
opacity  of  the  platinum  black  first  thrown  down  prevented  more  reduction 
in  the  shadows  by  longer  exposure. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

Mr.  Bedford  did  not  think  it  well  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  that 
hypothesis,  or  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  hinder  experimental  research  not¬ 
withstanding  its  plausible  sound,  for  black  was  black,  and  until  the  paper 
became  absolutely  black  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  the  deposit  could  stop 
the  further  action  of  light.  He  thought  that  in  the  specimens  before  them 
the  cold  bath  process  had  given  the  best  results. 

Mr.  Cembrano  said  that  two  papers  were  sold  for  that  process,  and  lie  had 
used  the  kind  which  gave  most  contrast. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  remarked  that  absolutely  dry  ordinary  albumenised 
paper  would  not  give  the  best  results. 

Mr.  Bedford  added  that  it  was  the  same  with  gelatine  films  sensitised  with 
bichromate  of  potash. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  once  tried  a  platinotype  paper  which  gave  good  prints  in  sun¬ 
light  but  not  in  a  weak  light. 

The  Hon.  Secretary,  in  his  experience,  had  found  that  a  weak  light  gave 
better  platinotype  prints  than  sunlight. 

Mr.  Cembrano  had  not  found  the  intensity  of  light  to  make  any  difference 
in  the  quality  of  the  results.  For  a  thin  image  a  very  hot  developing  bath  was 
good. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  had  never  yet  found  any  advantage  from  printing 
in  the  shade. 

Mr.  P.  Everett  asked  why  platinotypes  should  not  be  partially  printed  and 
then  left  to  develop  themselves  at  leisure. 

Mr.  Wellington  thought  the  light  formed  the  ferrous  salt  more  quickly 
than  the  latter  could  reduce  platinum  ;  he  had  had  instances  in  the  printing- 
out  process  of  reversal  of  the  image  by  over  exposure.  Sugar  added  to  the 
sensitising  solution  furnished  the  necessary  hygroscopic  condition. 

Mr.  Harrison,  in  some  new  processes  depending  upon  reduction  by  ferrous 
salts,  had  given  but  partial  exposure  in  the  printing  frame,  then  had  put  the 
prints  in  a  tin  canister  with  a  wet  cloth  at  the  bottom,  and  bits  of  wood  over 
the  cloth  to  prevent  contact  with  the  prints.  The  lid  was  then  closed  and  the 
whole  placed  in  a  corner  of  the  fender,  where  it  was  moderately  warm,  so  as  to 
develop  with  aqueous  vapour.  As  each  print  was  finished  it  was  taken  out  and 
fixed  in  changes  of  warm  water  containing  a  trace  of  hydrochloric  acid.  If 
this  plan  would  answer  with  Pizzighelli’s  process,  the  time  of  exposure,  the 
great  objection  to  it  at  present,  would  be  reduced. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  wished  Mr.  Harrison  would  read  a  paper  on  the  new  pro¬ 
cesses  mentioned. 

Mr.  Harrison  could  not  undertake  to  do  so  ;  he  was  saving  up  as  many 
experimental  novelties  as  possible  for  a  book  on  photography. 

The  Chairman  had  begun  printing-in  clouds  on  Pizzighelli’s  paper,  but  they 
were  so  long  in  appearing  that  he  steamed  the  paper  and  out  they  came  at 
once.  He  wished  to  know  whether  the  quick  or  slow  development  of  negatives 
produced  the  best  results. 

Mr.  Cowan  replied  that  slow  development  due  to  modification  of  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  developer  was  best  when  it  was  desired  to  increase  contrasts, 
but  that  slowing  a  developer  by  merely  diluting  it  gave  no  difference  in  the 
final  result. 

Mr.  Cembrano  obtained  his  worst  results  with  quick  developers. 

Mr.  Cobb  had  met  with  a  phenomenon  which  he  had  never  yet  heard 
explained  ;  he  had  exposed  two  plates  of  the  same  kind  for  the  proper  time  in 
each  case,  but  the  one  in  a  weak  and  the  other  in  a  strong  light,  and  the  one 
exposed  longest  developed  more  quickly  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Cowan  thought  that  “properly  exposed”  was  an  elastic  term. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  had  found  that  when  he  wanted  to  make  a  great 
enlargement  he  must  take  a  thinner  negative  than  when  he  intended  to  make 
a  small  enlargement  ;  no  lengthening  of  the  exposure  in  the  copying  camera 
would  compensate  for  too  great  density  of  the  negative  in  the  first  case  cited. 

Mr.  Haddon  thought  that  the  principle  stated  could  be  tested  by  means  of 
an  ordinary  sensitometer. 

Mr.  Cobb  said  that  it  was  a  fact  that  it  was  safe  to  state  that  under  certain 
conditions  a  gelatine  plate  was  one  hundred  times  more  rapid  than  a  collodion 
plate,  and  that  under  other  circumstances  it  was  no  more  rapid. 

Mr.  Freshwater  exhibited  maps  and  drawings  which  had  been  before  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  showing  the  route  taken  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Donkin 
ami  his  party  in  what  is  feared  to  be  the  fatal  journey  in  the  Caucasus.  He 
also  drew  attention  to  a  newspaper  account  of  the  last  which  has  been  heard  of 
the  expedition,  and  which  set  forth  that  Mr.  Donkin  was  son  of  the  late 


Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Oxford;  he  was  Professor  of  Chemistry  at 
St.  George’s  Hospital,  and  a  leader  of  tin-  football  team  of  tin  Some  et  con  it  y 
eleven.  Two  years  ago  lie  went  on  a  mountaineering  e\p  lit  mi  in  tlie 
Caucasus,  in  the  district  where  he  now  is  supposed  to  have  perished. 


SHAFTESBURY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIAL 
The  second  of  a  series  of  social  evenings-  in  connexion  with  the  above  Club  u  r, 
held  on  Friday,  October  26,  when  Mr.  R.  Aitken  oeeiipied  the  ■  hair. 

The  Secretary  read  several  letters  of  regret  at  inabilit  y  to  attend,  and  al 
several  letters  from  photographic  firms  promising  assi  tauce  in  variuu  way  to 
the  Club,  mostly  in  the  form  of  presenting  pictures  to  ham;  on  the  walls  oj  the 
Club  Room. 

Music  and  other  amusements  added  to  the  evening's  entertainment,  and  the 
Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  Barnett,  l,’.G.S.,  lion.  Secretary  of  the  Cornish 
Camera  Club,  to  speak.  His  remarks  were  technically  very  instructive  an  l 
encouraging,  finishing  by  promising  two  enlargements  to  hang  on  our  walls. 

The  Treasurer  announced  the  anonymous  donation  of  1/.  towards  tli ; 
expenses  of  the  Club,  and  stated  that  the  balance  in  hand  was  very  fair 
considering  the  time  the  Club  has  been  in  existence. 

Particulars  as  to  joining,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  John  B.  Hint  ml 
Hon.  Secretary,  36,  Brewer  street,  Regent-stmt,  W. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  October  25,  in  the  Royal 
Institution,  Colquitt-street,  The  President,  Mr.  K  J.  Sayce,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Messrs.  J.  W.  Robinson,  jum,  and  Edward  M.  Tunstall,  were  duly  elected 
members  of  the  Association. 

The  President  announced  that  the  report  of  the  Exhibition  Sub-Committee 
had  been  signed  by  the  Auditors  and  accepted,  showing  a  balance  in  hand  of 
257 L  18a.  This  would  be  printed  and  forwarded  to  every  member  with  the 
November  circular.  He  also  mentioned  that  the  Council  had  appointed  a  Sub- 
Committee  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  t lie  surplus. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Sharrock,  complaining  of  his  treatment  in 
Switzerland  by  the  gensdarmes  whilst  photographing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lausanne. 

Some  discussion  arose  as  to  the  regulations  affecting  amateur  photographers 
in  Switzerland,  it  being  generally  believed  that  there  was  no  law  in  that 
country  preventing  amateurs  from  freely  photographing. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  was  instructed  to  write  and  ascertain  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Sharrock’s  ill-treatment. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Kirby  showed  some  remarkable  results  of  pressure  producing 
upon  the  developed  film  dark  streaks  as  of  the  action  of  light.  In  one  example 
his  initials  were  developed  which  had  been  written  in  the  dark  room  by  mere 
pressure  of  the  finger  nail. 

Mr.  Sayce  stated  it  was  well  known  pressure  or  friction  affected  the  sensitive 
film.  He  had  met  with  examples  of  this  occasionally  occurring  at  two  or  three 
regular  intervals  of  space  in  the  last  exposure  surfaces  of  films  in  the  Eastman 
roll  holders,  and  considered  it  entirely  due  to  pressure  of  the  grooved  tin  by 
which  the  paper  is  attached  to  the  spool,  which,  perhaps,  in  these  instances 
might,  by  accident,  have  projected  beyond  the  circumference  of  the  spool ;  and 
lie  suggested  that  irregular  pressure  of  packing  paper  might  frequently  be  the 
cause  of  otherwise  unexplained  stains  or  markings  on  glass  plates. 

Mr.  Christian  exhibited  a  detective  camera  designed  to  serve  as  an  ordinary 
camera  when  desired. 

Mr.  Tomkinson  showed  some  sepiatypes  sent  by  Messrs.  Sharp  &  Hitch- 
mough,  produced  by  Shawcross’  process  on  what  is  known  as  the  “Aphis 
sepiatype  paper.” 

A  demonstration  of  Micro-photography  had  been  announced  as  the  principal 
subject  of  the  evening’s  proceedings,  and  a  large  audience  had  assembled,  but, 
owing  to  an  unfortunate  misunderstanding,  the  demonstrator  did  not  arrive, 
having,  as  was  subsequently  ascertained,  mistaken  the  evening. 

In  liis  absence  Mr.  Thomas  Comber  kiudly  exhibited  some  micro-photo¬ 
graphs  magnified  five  hundred  diameters,  mainly  diatoms ;  these  were  taken 
with  Zeiss’  apochromatic  objective  of  three  millimetres,  also  one  of  Navicula 
praetexta  which  had  been  magnified  one  thousand  times.  He  recommended 
the  hydroquinone  developer  for  microscopic  work.  Mr.  Comber  also  gave  a 
brief  description  of  the  mode  of  illumination  adopted  by  him,  and  exhibited  a 
prism  usd  for  reflecting  the  light  which  gives  an  illumination  preferable  to 
that  from  a  mirror;  also  an  objective  by  Swift  specially  adapted  for  photo¬ 
graphic  work,  having  a  collar  adjustment  for  distance  of  sensitive  plate  from 
the  object. 

Mr.  Heather,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  exhibited  some  specimens  of  a 
process  called  “  opalocryst,”  consisting,  apparently,  of  prints  mounted  on  con¬ 
vex  opals,  the  central  portion  being  ground  down  to  form  a  surface  for  the 
reception  of  the  print.  The  effect  thus  produced  seemed  very  good. 


BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  in  the  Priory  Rooms,  Old-square,  on 
the  25th  ultimo, — Mr.  E.  H.  Jaques  in  the  chair.  There  was  a  large  attend¬ 
ance  of  members  and  friends. 

Messrs.  T.  J.  Davies,  T.  Hadley,  F.  J.  Walton,  and  J.  H.  Wynn  were 
nominated  for  election. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  a  lantern  display  of  American 
and  Canadian  slides  lent  by  the  Camera  Club. 

The  Chairman  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  tlie  Camera  Club  for  the  loan  of 
their  slides,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 


DUKINFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the  23rd  ultimo, — Mr.  John  H. 
Brooks  (Vice-President)  in  the  chair.  There  was  a  large  attendance,  upwards 
of  eighty  members  and  friends  being  present. 
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The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  passed,  Messrs.  W.  Weild 
and  E.  Archbald  were  elected  members. 

An  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  by  members  was  given,  Mr.  W.  Jenkinson 
manipulating  the  lantern. 

Mr.  Shirley  (Hon.  Secretary)  read  The  Jackdaw  of  Ilheims  and  A  Photo- 
arapher  s  Perplexities,  illustrated  with  coloured  slides,  and  a  pleasant  eveniusr 

was  spent. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  members  cf  the  above  Association  held  their  usual  fortnightly  meeting 
at  the  Rooms,  Cavendish  Chambers,  Market-street,  last  Monday  evening, 
October  29,  1888,  the  occasion  being  a  social  reunion. 

The  President  (Mr.  Henry  Plainly,  L.  D.S.  Edin.),  in  his  opening  remarks, 
expressed  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  again  accept  the  presidency  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  another  year. 

During  the  evening  Mr.  G.  A.  Bull  exhibited  several  tine  15  x  12  views  on 
the  Eastman  bromide  paper,  ,  which  were  greatly  admired. 

Messrs.  J.  Spray,  J.  Taylor,  and  other  gentlemen  also  exhibited  some  fine 
work,  and  were  highly  complimented  on  their  successes. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  P.  E.  Knight),  showed  au  American  print  trimmer,  a  very 
neat  and  useful  instrument. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  HASTINGS. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  on  Monday  evening  last  week,  in  the  School  of 
Art  Buildings,  to  consider  the  advisability  of  forming  a  Photographic  Society 
ior  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards.  Mr.  Wilson  Noble,  M.P. ,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  they  had  met  that  evening  to  start  a  Photo¬ 
graphical  Society  in  these  two  towns.  It  was  a  Society,  of  course,  which  would 
be  open  to  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  and  it  was  also  proposed  that  it  should 
consist  both  ot  amateurs  and  professional  photographers.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  this  was  a  very  wise  step  to  take,  because,  probably,  in  no  other  pursuit  did 
professionals  and  amateurs  pull  together  so  well  as  in  the  pursuit  of  photography. 
Any  suggestion  which  might  be  thrown  out  that  evening  by  himself  or 
gentlemen  who  would  follow  him  in  proposing  resolutions,  must  not  be  taken 
as  statements  which  would  bind  the  Society,  but  were  simply  thrown  out  as 
suggestions,  in  order  that  the  Committee,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  be 
formally  appointed  to  draw  up  the  rules  of  the  Society,  would  be  enabled  to 
gauge  the  opinion  ot  the  meeting.  They  would,  when  the  Society  was  formed, 
require  to  have  a  certain  number  of  meetings.  It  was  usual  in  photographic 
societies  to  have  meetings  of  a  more  or  less  technical  character,  which  took 
place  during  the  season.  Technical  meetings  might  be  held  every  month,  and 
the  members  alone,  he  presumed,  would  be  enabled  to  attend.  Papers  might 
be  read  on  technical  subjects,  discussions  would  follow,  and  different  photo¬ 
graphers  would  give  their  experiences  upon  the  subject, and  so  they  would  be  able 
to  promulgate  the  knowledge  which  each  individual  photographer  had  acquired. 
Then  most  societies  had  what  was  considered  a  very  great  attraction,  lantern 
exhibitions,  which  took  place  from  time  to  time.  There  were  a  great  many 
photographers  in  the  town  who  were  possessed  of  lanterns,  and  the  Society 
would,  no  doubt,  in  due  course  have  a  lantern  of  its  own.  Perhaps,  till  then, 
some  member  would  kindly  lend  his,  and  various  members  might  send  in  their 
slides.  By  throwing  these  upon  the  slide  a  very  interesting  and  popular 
meeting  might  be  formed.  They  might  also  have  an  annual  exhibition,  open 
to  the  whole  town,  and  photographers  could  exhibit  the  works  which  they  had 
taken  during  the  past  year.  This  being  a  general  exhibition  they  would  have 
to  make  a  certain  charge,  and  it  might,  therefore,  be  at  once  a  means  of 
attracting  the  public  and  of  increasing  the  funds  of  the  Society.  Of  course,  in 
the  summer  there  would  be  excursions,  which  the  members  could  make  in  the 
surrounding  neighbourhood,  and  he  presumed  there  were  very  few  places  on 
the  south  coast  of  England  where  excursions  could  be  made  of  such  a  satis- 
lactory  character  as  in  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards.  He  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  have  a  scrap  album,  and  a  very  interesting  thing  to  have  per¬ 
manently  in  order  that  they  might  from  time  to  time  see  how  the  members 
were  progressing. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton  then  gave  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  photography,  from 
its  invention  to  the  piresent  time.  Regarding  the  growth  of  amateur  photo¬ 
graphy,  he  said  that  at  one  time  one  could  count  amateurs  upon  the  fingers  of 
one’s  hand,  but  nowadays  one  could  hardly  throw  a  stone  in  Ecclesbourne 
Glen  without  hitting  one.  He  then  proposed  “That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting  it  is  desirable  to  form  a  society  called  the  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards 
•Photographic  Society.” 

Mr.  Macer  Wright  seconded,  adducing  several  reasons  for  the  formation 
of  the  society,  the  first  being  that  their  Borough  Member  took  such  an  interest 
m  its  establishment ;  the  second  consisting  in  the  beauties  of  scenery  that  sur¬ 
round  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  ;  and  the  third  being  the  accord  which  exists 
between  the  amateur  and  professional  photographers  in  the  town. 

The  resoltuion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Godbold  then  offered  a  few  remarks,  touching  upon  the  amicable 
relations  existing  between  amateurs  and  professionals,  and  observing  that 
there  had  been  in  our  own  neighbourhood  a  number  of  people  who  had  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  as  amateurs. 

- * - 

ComjSjponirotce. 


SSiT  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


NEGATIVES  THROUGH  POST. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  through  your  columns  to  inquire  the 
experiences  of  our  fellow-photographers  in  sending  negatives  by  the 

Parcels  Post  ? 
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We  have  ourselves  been  put  to  great  inconveniences  and  loss  through 
the  breakage  of  negatives,  and  the  only  remedy  the  Post-Office  officials 
give,  after  thoroughly  investigating  the  matter  and  giving  a  lot  more 
trouble,  is  that  they  consider  negatives  to  be  of  too  fragile  a  nature  to  be 
sent  by  post.  On  another  occasion,  when  the  parcel  was  insured,  they 
could  give  no  compensation  because  the  brown-paper  wrapper  covering 
the  box  was  lost.  We  always  thoroughly  well  pack  the  negatives  and 
send  them  in  a  wood  box.  But  we  find  the  Post-Office  cleiks  have  a  habit 
of  putting  an  official  label  on  the  box,  and  just  where  the  date  stamp  is 
impressed  on  it  the  top  negative  is  often  broken,  altln  ugh  there  i-  a  space 
of  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  cover,  and  packed  with  wadding 
and  paper.  The  Post-Office  officials  refuse  to  let  us  put  their  label  on  a 
label  we  attach  with  the  address  on  it.  Can  you  tell  me  il  we  can  take 
legal  proceedings  for  the  damage? — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  Lex. 

RE  STRAINERS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  last  week’s  criticism  on  my  letter  on  Re- 
strainers,  which,  by  your  courtesy,  appeared  in  The  British  Journal  or 
Photography  of  the  19th  inst.,  I  ask  permission  to  say  that  the  meaning 
of  my  allegation  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  accurately  conveyed  by  the 
words,  “  bromide  of  ammonium  added  to  a  developer  containiug  a  lixed 
alkali  is  really  an  accelerator;”  the  true  sense  of  it  is  rather,  that 
bromide  of  ammonium  added  as  a  restrainer  to  a  developer  composed  of 
pyro  and  potassium  carbonate  is  equivalent  to  “  not  adding  a  restrainer 
at  all,”  and  this  I  submit  is  a  very  different  thing  from  alleging  a 
“  reversed  action  ”  of  the  restrainer  in  question, 

I  would  further  suggest  that  the  conditions  of  the  theoretical  case  you 
have  supposed,  in  which  the  proportions  of  the  alkalies  are  so  adjusted  as 
to  ensure  a  complete  and  exact  interchange,  are  different  from  those  of 
the  practical  one  under  notice  in  which  the  proportions  are  obviously  not 
so  adjusted,  for  a  large  excess  of  the  carbonate  of  potassium  remains 
after  the  interchange  has  taken  place.  However,  not  having  sufficient 
chemical  knowledge  to  enable  me  to  discuss  the  question  in  all 
its  complex  aspects,  I  will  leave  the  theoretical  part  to  those  who 
are  better  qualified  to  deal  with  it,  and  confine  myself  to  a  reiteration  of 
the  fact  that  I  have  found  such  a  developer  as  my  former  letter  describes 
to  be  so  modified  in  constitution  by  the  addition  of  ammonium  bromide  as 
immediately  to  smell  of  ammonia,  which  it  did  not  before  the  haloid  was 
added;  and  furthermore  that  the  developer  thus  modified,  although  it 
was  known  to  contain  bromide,  which  is  undeistood  to  be  the  restraining 
element,  still  acted  as  if  no  restrainer  were  present  in  cases  of  11  much  ’ 
over  exposure,  and  I  thought  the  anomaly  might  be  explained  by  as¬ 
suming  that  ihe  ammonia  liberated  from  the  bromide  acted  with  such 
energy,  in  conjunction  with  the  excess  of  potassium  carbonate,  as  to 
counterbalance  the  restraining  force  of  the  newly  -  formed  yotassium 
bromide— but  this  is  said  to  be  a  fallacy.  In  the  meantime,  I  know  not  in 
what  other  direction  to  look  for  a  reason  of  the  (to  my  mind  undoubted) 
superior  restraining  power  of  potassium  bromide,  when  used  to  restrain 
pyro  and  carbonate  of  potassium  or  sodium  as  a  developer. —I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Y* .  Hanson. 

71,  Great  George-street,  Leeds. 

COLLODION  EMULSION,  ETC. 

To  the  Editor, 

Sir, — Since  reading  Mr.  F.  Dunsterville’s  letter  in  your  issue  for 
October  19,  in  reply  to  mine  of  September  7,  1  see  that  he  has  again 
written  you  on  the  subject,  as  published  in  your  issue  of  yesterday 
(October  26).  His  first  reply  was  very  mild,  but  in  his  second  he  appears 
to  be  intensely  angry,  wbicn  I  do  not  think  serves  any  purpose.  If,  in 
his  reply,  he  had  said  that  it  was  an  oversight,  it  would  have  answered 
every  purpose,  and  would  have  fully  satisfied  me.  For  his  special  in¬ 
formation,  as  a  rule  iu  England,  out  of  only  common  courtesy,  when 
publishing  any  formula,  belonging  to  another  person,  the  author  of  that 
formula  is  generally  mentioned.  Instead  of  being  angry  with  him  for 
giving  his  fellow-workers  in  Madras  my  formula  for  developing,  Ac.,  I 
thank  him  for  that  part,  as  I  am  always  willing  to  give  any  information 
to  help  the  followers  of  our  art-science.  Mr.  Dunsterville  must  bear  iu 
mind  the  formula  that  I  gave  him  was  in  a  series  of  private  letters,  and 
he  never  had  the  politeness  to  ask  me  if  I  minded  him  publishing  them. 
As  I  have  stated  above,  I  “  did  not  mind,”  but  at  the  time  be  sent  the 
paper  to  you  he  did  not  know  it  as  a  fact,  and  now  he  is  trying  to  pose  as 
an  injured  innocent.  In  his  first  letter  he  says  that  if  he  had  mentioned 
names  in  Madras  at  the  meeting  he  was  sure  they  would  not  be  known 
out  there.  I  miy  state  for  his  information  that  my  work  is  known  in 
Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras,  for  I  am  continually  sending  my  produc¬ 
tions  out.  I  did  not  mind  whether  he  mentioned  my  name  when  he  read 
his  paper ;  I  must  object  to  any  formula  being  published  of  mine  in  an 
English  Journal  without  my  name  being  mentioned  as  its  author.  It 
is  only  common  civility.  In  support  of  what  he  published  being  my 
formula  I  need  only  refer  you  to  the  Almanac  for  1888,  page  326,  in  almost 
the  same  language  as  published  by  him. 

I  think  the  last  paragraph  of  his  letter  published  yesterday  is  in¬ 
tended  to  insult,  but  I  can  assure  him  that  it  has  not  the  slightest 
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effect  in  that  direction,  and  I  think  that  he  ought  to  be  the  last  one 
to  put  forward  such  remarks  after  my  giving  him  all  the  information 
that  was  in  my  power,  as  I  should  think  I  wrote  him  quite  a  dozen  letters 
on  the  subject,  and  also,  to  illustrate  what  I  said  in  my  letters,  I  made 
him  two  transparencies  from  his  own  negatives. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
Reigate,  October  22,  1888.  Wii.  Brooks. 

- - -+ - 

3B  arrange  ffiolumtu 


***  No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column  ; 
but  none  will  be  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
who  specify  their  requirements  as  “ anything  useful  ”  will  therefore  under  stand 
the  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 


Will  exchange  ten  backgrounds,  interior  and  exterior,  for  ten  others.— Address,  W.  A. 
Brooke,  Frome. 

A  good  retouching  desk  offered  in  exchange  for  a  violin. — Address,  Charles  Johnson, 
Wmcanton,  Bath. 

Will  exchange  Skew’s  camera  clip  for  quarter-plate  camera  or  quarter-plate  rapid 
rectilinear  lens.— Address,  W.  R.  Fairey,  Harrold,  Bedford, 
bingle  action  harp,  full  compass.  Will  exchange  for  a  12x10  camera  and  rapid 
rectilinear  lens. — Address,  W.  A.  Brooke,  Yan  Dyck  Studio,  Frome. 

Will  exchange  a  double-geared  oed  rolling  machine  (bed,  17x8;  steel  plate,  12x7) 
lor  cabinet  lens.— Address,  W.  Chadwick,  Photographer,  Spring  Bank,  Higher 
Blackley. 

will  exchange  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  from  July  3, 1885,  to  the 
present  time,  for  a  cabinet  burnisher  or  landscape  background. — Address,  A. 
Grainger,  Riber  Cottage,  Heanor,  Notts. 

Etigtot#  ta  Csrmpmiftentg. 


***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
must  be  addressed  to  “  H.  Greenwood  &  Co.,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden. 
London ,  W.  C. 

All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  queries  for 
“  Answers"  and  “  Exchanges,  ”  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,” 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.  C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given. 


Khine  Studio.— 1.  It  is  a  well-recognised  fact  that  when  the  diaphragm  is 
inserted  between  thelenses  of  a  portrait  combination  the  circle  of  illumination 
is  larger  than  when  its  position  is  outside  of  the  front  lens. — 2.  The  pre¬ 
sumption  is  that  the  front  of  the  rectilinear  combination  will  cover  a  larger 
field  than  the  other,  diaphragms  of  equal  sizes  being  employed.  By 
placing  the  stops  both  in'  front  and  behind  a  single  lens'the  etlert  is  to  cause  | 
all  the  rays  to  pass  through  the  centre  of  that  lens  ami  thus  destroy  marginal  ! 
definition. 

W.  BASSANO'writes  :  “I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  break  a  valuable  negative 
which  I  cannot  reproduce.  I  cannot  find  anything  on  the  subject  of  mending 
broken  negatives,  though  I  have  looked  over  the  indexes  of  the  last  several 
years  of  the  Journal,  Will  you,  then,  kindly  say  in  your  next  issue  what 
lean  do  to  repair  it'  I  have  seen  reeominendationson  the  sub 
than  once  in  the  Journal  but  cannot  find  them  now.”-  In  reply:  Try  the 
following Obtain  a  plate  of  glass  the  si/.'  of  the  negative  and  lay  the 
latter,  face  up,  upon  it,  and  under  such  circumstances,  by  the  aid  of  Canada 
balsam,  as  will  cause  the  two  to  adhere.  It  is  desirable  that  the  faces  of  the 
fractures  be  placed  in  optical  contact  by  balsam  and  the  superfluity  wiped 
off  by  a  sponge  and  benzole.  Now  take  a  transparency  by  superposition,  the 
combined  negative  being  backed  at  the  time  either  by  ground  ghis  or  tissue- 
paper,  which  will  aid  in  preventing  the  cracks  from  printing.  From  this 
transparency,  after  some  work  by  a  skilled  retoucher,  a  fresh  negative  must 
be  ma  le.  Skill  will  be  required,  but  it  can  be  done. 

S.  S.  S.  writes:  “1.  I  made  up  the  following:  White  shellac,  eight  ounces: 
orange  shellac,  four  ounces ;  sandarac,  one  ounce ;  alcohol,  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  ounces  ;  in  the  month  of  May'or  June,  and  I  have  just  decanted 
off  about  twenty  ounces,  and  added  one  ounce  of  castor  oil ;  but  !  cannot 
get  the  varnish  to  dry ;  it  holds  moist,  no  matter  how  much  heat  it  gets. 
Would  you  kindly  tell  me  where  I  am  at  fault? — 2.  I  heard  a  short  time 
ago  that  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash  was  a  good  thing  for  mending 
dishes  ;  under  what  conditions  must  I  act  and  what  quantities  use ?-  3.  In 
the  frames  for  printing-out  opals  how  do  you  keep  the  opal  from  moving 
when  looking  to  see  if  printed  deep  enough,  and  are  you  bound  to  use  the 
masks  when  printing  that  are  supplied  with  frames?” — In  reply:  1.  The 
reason  the  varnish  will  not  dry  is  that  far  too  much  castor  oil  has  been 
added.  The  proportion  must  be  reduced  considerably.  A  few  experiments 
will  determine  the  quantity  that  will  answer  best  for  the  purpose  for  which 
the  varnish  is  required. — 2.  A  small  quantity  of  bichromate  of  potash  will 
suffice  to  render  gelatine  insoluble  after  it  has  become  dry  and  has  been 
exposed  to  light.  The  proportion  is  not  very  material. — 3.  The  frame  is 
constructed  in  such  a  way  that  the  opal  is  held  securely  so  that  it  can  be 
replaced  exactly  as  before.  Any  shape  mask  can  be  used. 

- + - 


France. — If  from  France  to  here  there  is  no  duty. 

Rob. — The  stains  are  caused  by  the  prints  having  been  allowed  to  remain  in 
contact  with  the  wet  blotting  papei. 

P.  L.  Kasi  Nath  (Chirawa). — We  have  handed  your  queries  over  to  a  large 
firm  in  London  who  construct  tents  such  as  you  require. 

E.  H.  Turner. — Melt  together  wax  and  paraffin  (solid)  in  equal  proportions, 
and  with  this  coat  the  trays.  A  solution  of  shellac  in  alcohol  will  also 
answer. 

Johnston  &  Hoffman  (Calcutta). — The  appearance  of  the  spots  is  such  as  to 
indicate  a  possible  deterioration  of  the  paper  rather  than  being  caused  by 
crowding  in  the  fixing  bath. 

H.  J.  M. — It  is  impossible  to  indicate  the  distance  between  the  condensers  and 
the  lamp  unless  we  know  their  radii  of  curvature  ;  but  this  distance  can  easily 
be  discovered  by  making  a  trial. 

Florence. — 1.  The  yellow  stains  are  silver  sulphide.  Either  the  hyposulphite 
of  soda  has  not  been  strong  enough,  the  prints  have  not  been  sufficiently 
immersed,  or  the  whole  of  the  surface  has  not  been  allowed  to  come  sufficiently 
into  contact  with  the  fixing  solution. — 2.  Unless  we  saw  the  lens  we  could 
not  indicate  the  probable  results  of  the  fracture. 

W.  Ingram  says  that,  by  mistake,  a  quantity  of  kaolin  has  been  mixed  with 
the  chloride  of  silver  from  the  washing  waters.  He  asks  if  there  is  any  way 
by  which  it  can  be  separated  now. — The  only  method  will  be  to  dissolve  the 
chloride  of  silver  out  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  then  filter  out  the  kaolin. 
The  silver  can  then  be  precipitated  as  a  sulphide  of  potassium — “liver  of 
sulphur.  ” 

E.  L.  asks:  “1.  Can  I  obtain  lacquer  ready  prepared  suitable  for  lacquering 
brass  ?  If  so,  where  ? — 2.  Also,  where  can  I  procure  the  gummed  pin  paper 
referred  to  in  last  Friday’s  Journal  by  W.  H.  Plaistow  ?” — 1.  Lacquer  is 
sold  by  oilmen  and  dealers  in  brass  workers  requirements. — 2.  While  we 
cannot  answer  this  query,  any  dark  coloured  or  black  paper  coated  with  gum 
will  serve  the  purpose. 

S.  A.  Mason  says  his  studio  has  been  built  over  seven  years  and  a  neighbour 
is  now  erecting  a  high  building  which  will  stop  out  the  whole  of  his  light  from 
one  side.  He  asks  if  he  can  obtain  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  building 
and  the  best  way  to  proceed. — Our  correspondent  lias  no  remedy.  The 
studio  must  have  been  in  existence  for  twenty  years  before  it  can  claim 
“ancient  lights,”  not  seven  years,  as  he  seems  to  imagine. 

H-  B.— 1.  There  are  many  “'hypo  eliminators,”  such  as  peroxide  of  hydrogen, 
hypochlorite  of  soda,  and  others,  all  of  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
given  in  our  pages.  One  is  about  as  good  as  another. — 2.  One  requires  just 
as  much  washing  as  another  after  use. — 3.  No  ;  if  the  whole  or  greater 

«  portion  of  it  be  removed  by  washing. — 4.  Evidently  it  arises  from  some 
impurity  in  the  paper,  but  as  it  is  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  plate  it  is  of 
little  consequence. 

Photographic  Materials  in  South  Africa.— A  correspondent  replying  to 
the  query  of  “A.  E.  E.”  for  information  respecting  a  supply  of  photographic 
materials  in  South  Africa,  says,  “He  will  be  able  to  obtain  his  requirements 
Bom  B.  G.  Lennon  &  Co.,  Cape  Town,  or  Port  Elizabeth,  who  hold  stocks  of 
photographic  material.  If  his  wants  should  be  very  small,  such  as  would 
not  pay  for  carriage  up  from  either  of  the  above  places,  they  would  tell  him 
where  to  go,  but  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business  they  cover  the  Transvaal. 


Received. — Handbook  of  Volapuk.  J.  II.  Steward’s  new  Catalogue  oj 
Improved  Magic  Lantern  and  Dissolving  View  Lanterns  and  Glides. — A  very 
comprehensive  catalogue. 

Photographic  Club. — The  next  meeting  of  this  Club  will  be  the  annual 
general  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers,  &c.,  on  November  7,  1888. 

North  London  Photographic  Society. — The  annual  meeting  for  the 
election  of  officers  takes  place  on  Tuesday  evening  next.  Thereafter  the 
subject  of  Portraiture  at  Home  will  be  introduced. 

Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society. — The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  at  the  Manchester  Athenaeum  (George-street  entrance)  on  the  6th  instant, 
when  Mr.  George  Wheeler  will  read  a  paper  on  Mounting  Photographs. 

Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. — Let  us  remind  our  readers 
that  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  9th  iust.  (from  seven  to  ten  p.m.),  there 
will  be  a  special  lantern  entertainment  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  above  praiseworthy  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  lantern  will  be  lighted  at  a  quarter  to  nine  sharp.  Admission  64. 
A  good  attendance  is  hoped  for. 

Camera  Club  Fixtures. — Meetings  now  announced. —Thursday,  November 
1,  eight  p.m.,  Mr.  H.  M.  Elder,  M.A.  :  Toning,  both  Silver  and  Bromide  Paper. 
Monday,  November  5,  eight  p.m.,  Smoking  concert.  Thursday,  November  8, 
eight  p.m.,  Mr.  Lake  Price  :  Art  Culture  in  Photography.  Thursday,  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  eight  p.m.,  Lantern  evening.  Thursday,  November  22,  eight  p.m., 
Mr.  J.  Caclett :  On  Development.  Thursday,  November  29,  eight  p.m.,  Mr. 
Willis:  A  Lesson  in  the  New  Cold -bath  Platinotype  Process.  Thursday, 
December  6,  eight  p.m.,  Mr.  E.  R.  Shipton  :  On  Single  and,  Stereoscopic  Hand 
Cameras,  with  Lantern  Slide  Illustrations.  Thursday,  December  13,  eight 
p.m.,  Professor  A.  A.  Common,  F.R.S.  :  On  Photographs  of  Nebulae. 

The  Cardiff  Exhibition. — Possibly  the  catalogue  was  “got  up”  rather 
hurriedly,  and  in  consequence  professionals  and  amateurs  got  a  little  mixed  up. 
But  the  prize  awards  we  published  last  week  were  reproduced  from  the  official 
list.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  correct  some  inaccuracies  which  appear  in  that 
list,  viz.,  Mr.  A.  R.  Dresser,  in  class  16  (amateur— lantern  slides),  received 
the  bronze  medal ;  and  per  contra  a  silver  medal  under,  as  alleged,  class  20, 
(amateur)  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Wyrall,  who  is  a  professional.  The  Cardiff 
friends  must,  next  year,  make  a  becoming  distinction  between  the  two  classes. 

We  are  asked  to  state  that  the  slides  shown  by  Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  at  the 
October  Lantern  Evening  of  the  Camera  Club  were  on  Thomas’s  new  lantern 
plates  and  not  on  collodio-bromide  as  reported.   
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PERMANENT  HYDROQUINONE. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  general  use  of  hydro- 
quinone  as  a  developer  has,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  been  the 
unreliable  character  of  the  commercial  article,  at  any  rate, 
until  a  comparatively  recent  date.  Of  course  we  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  every  new  thing  requires  time  to 
establish  itself,  and  we  also  make  allowance  for  the  u  con¬ 
servatism  ”  that  was  formerly  urged  as  an  obstructive  defect  in 
the  constitutions  of  most  photographers.  But,  after  having 
paid  due  regard  to  those  and  all  such  circumstances,  we  can 
only  account  for  the  present  position  of  hydroquinone — con¬ 
sidering  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  it  was  first 
proposed  as  a  developer — by  supposing  that  others  have  had 
the  same  experience  as  ourselves,  namely,  that  until  very 
recently  no  two  samples  could  be  obtained  alike. 

Appearance  is  not  everything,  though  in  chemical  matters  it 
goes  a  great  way  towards  enabling  a  very  fair  opinion  to  be 
formed  of  the  probable  quality  of  an  article.  But  the  difference 
in  the  even  physical  characteristics  of  the  various  samples  of 
hydroquinone  has  been  sufficient  to  raise  serious  doubts,  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  chemicals,  as  to  whether 
it  was  a  definite  product  or  only  a  chance  compound ;  and 
certainly  we  can  aver,  from  our  own  early  experience  with  the 
substance,  its  behaviour  helped  to  confirm  the  latter  view. 

Our  old  friend  “  pyro,”  whatever  may  be  otherwise  said 
against  it,  has  always  preserved  a  more  or  less]  consistent 
course  in  its  outward  appearance.  It  has  changed  in  bulk,  or 
rather  in  apparent  bulk,  certainly;  as  the  idea  grew  that 
lightness  was  a  guarantee  of  purity,  makers  aimed  naturally  at 
making  their  product  as  bulky  and  light  as  possible,  until  that 
became  the  accepted  test  of  quality.  But  we  have  met  with 
samples  of  pyro  which  were  remarkable  for  the  very  absence  of 
this  quality,  and  which  were  yet  equal  in  use  to  any  we  have 
ever  employed.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  denying 
the  fact  that  by  the  great  improvements  in  modern  methods  of 
manufacture,  the  pyro  of  the  present  day  is  far  superior  to 
that  of  twenty  years  back.  At  that  period  we  have  known  the 
mere  leaving  of  the  cork  out  of  a  bottle  of  dry  pyro  for  an 
hour  or  two  produce  a  serious  discolouration  through  nearly  its 
whole  bulk ;  while  exposed  to  an  ordinary  atmosphere  for  half 
a  day,  wrapped  in  paper,  we  have  seen  it  perfectly  blackened 
from  oxidation.  This  is  not  so  now,  otherwise  it  would  be 
difficult  for  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  to  handle  pyrogallic 
in  bulk  without  very  serious  loss. 

What  can  be  said  of  pyrogallic  acid  is  equally  true  of  hydro* 
quinone.  Improved  methods  of  manufacture — the  result  of 
increased  knowledge  of  the  substance — have  brought  about  a 
great  difference  in  its  general  character,  both  as  regards  uni-  j 


formity  on  the  one  hand  and  quality  and  permanence  on  the 
other.  A  year  or  two  ago  we  met  with  hydroquinone  in  all 
manner  of  forms  and  colours,  but  rarely  colourless  or  in 
crystals ;  and  however  nearly  it  might  approach  to  whiteness 
at  the  first,  it,  as  a  rule,  rapidly  turned  to  a  dirty  brown  or  grey 
tint.  A  sample  was  shown  to  us  a  short  time  ago  which, 
though  originally  greyish  white,  is  now,  though  carefully 
corked,  of  a  pale  yellow-brown  tint,  resembling  powdered  cin¬ 
namon  as  much  as  anything. 

The  permanence  of  the  substance  itself  is,  of  course,  a  matter 
of  higher  importance  than  its  keeping  power  in  solution,  for 
clearly,  if  liable  to  oxidation  and  decomposition  under  the 
favourable  conditions  of  dryness  and  protection  from  the 
atmosphere,  it  must  be  still  less  stable  in  the  presence  of  mois¬ 
ture.  Therefore,  a  product  that  claims  permanency  must  be 
hailed  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Under  the  name  of  “  Permanent  ”  hydroquinone,  Messrs. 
Bernstein  &  Vogt,  the  agents  of  Dr.  Byk,  of  Berlin,  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  us  a  sample  of  the  latest  advance  in  this  manufac¬ 
ture,  and  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  up  to  the 
present,  it  seem  likely  to  carry  out  the  promise  made  for  it. 
Like  the  ordinary  make  of  Dr.  Byk  it  is  in  the  form  of  large, 
clean,  well-formed  crystals,  but  differs  from  the  earlier  make  in 
being  of  a  bright  lemon-yellow  tint.  It  is  said  to  be  perma¬ 
nent  in  so  far  that  the  crystals  are  not  liable  to  discolouration 
or  other  change  if  kept  with  ordinary  care ;  it  is  also  more 
easily  soluble/and  is  stated  to  be  free  from  the  fault  of  slowness 
in  development  alleged  against  other  makes  of  the  same  sub¬ 
stance  generally. 

With  regard  to  the  last  matter — the  rapidity  of  develop¬ 
ment,  and,  indeed,  development  generally — we  have  to  confess 
that  we  can  detect  no  practical  difference  in  its  behaviour  from 
that  of  Dr.  Byk’s  ordinary  make,  both  of  which  we  have  care¬ 
fully  compared  under  identical  conditions  with  others,  includ¬ 
ing  another  well-known  German  brand.  As  we  have  never  had 
occasion  to  complain  of  any  slowness  of  action  when  the 
hydroquinone  is  employed  alone,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we 
have  been  unable  to  detect  any  improvement  in  that  respect 
in  the  new  preparation,  the  only  difference  as  compared 
with  other  makes  being  that,  like  the  earlier  form  of  the 
same  maker,  it  gives,  weight  for  weight,  greater  density  of 
image. 

With  regard  to  the  claim  of  permanency  wTe  can  speak  very 
decidedly,  inasmuch  as  a  quantity  of  the  crystals  which  have 
been  exposed  to  the  ordinary  temperature  of  a  room  without  a 
fire,  fully  exposed  to  the  light  and  close  to  the  window,  where 
they  were  likely  to  meet  any  ingress  of  moist  air,  are,  after  a 
lapse  of  three  weeks,  perfectly  unchanged.  Another  sample  of 
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different  make,  after  about  ten  days’  similar  exposure,  shows 
very  marked  signs  of  discolouration. 

The  solubility  is,  so  far  as  we  can  detect,  not  materially 
changed,  though  when  heat  is  applied  to  effect  solution,  fewer 
crystals  are  thrown  down  in  the  case  of  super-saturation  from 
the  new  make  than  from  the  old,  equal  proportions  being 
observed  in  both  cases.  The  solution  keeps  equally  well  with 
the  old,  acquiring  a  certain  degree  of  tint  at  first  which  scarcely 
alters  in  the  course  of  weeks.  The  developing  power  of  the 
solution,  too,  seems  to  remain  practically  unchanged;  if  there  be 
any  difference  it  is  that  the  old  solution  acts  more  rapidly  but 
gives  less  density  than  the  freshly  dissolved. 

Altogether,  with  a  sample  of  hydroquinone  of  apparently 
unquestionable  permanency,  we  may  hope,  at  no  distant  date,  to 
find  the  “  new  developer”  taking  the  place  it  ought,  from  its 
many  undoubted  qualities,  to  take  in  photography,  and  if  it 
does  not  supersede  pyro  we  may  expect  it  to  take  a  position 
alongside  it. 

- - + - 

A  TEST  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MOUNTS. 

During  the  past  few  years  complaints  have  been  loud  that 
many  mounted  photographs  fade,  or  become  spotty  or  stained, 
more  quickly  than  others,  produced  under  the  same  conditions, 
and  even  at  the  same  time,  which  have  been  kept  unmounted. 
As  a  consequence,  it  has  generally  been  assumed  that  the  bad 
quality  of  the  mounts  has  been  the  cause.  In  many  instances 
we  know  that,  as  a  fact,  this  assumption  has  certainly  been 
but  too  well  founded.  The  more  rapid  fading  of  mounted  than 
unmounted  pictures  may,  however,  and  often  does,  proceed  not 
from  the  mounts,  but  from  the  materials  used  for  mounting. 
We  have  before  now  seen  mouldy  paste  used,  as  well  as 
partially  decomposed  starch,  also  acid  gelatine,  and  the  latter 
even  in  an  advanced  stage  of  putrid  decomposition.  Each  of 
these  materials  would  augment  fading,  even  if  the  mounts 
were  innocuous. 

Silver  prints,  produced  even  with  the  greatest  care,  are 
certainly  fugitive  enough,  therefore  every  precaution  should 
be  taken  that  they  are  not  subjected  to  any  unnecessary 
influence  which  would  conduce  to  their  evanescence.  This 
unquestionably  will  be  the  case  if  they  are  put  upon  mounting 
boards  which  contain  destructive  agents,  such  as  exist  in  many 
now  to  be  found  in  the  market. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Club  last  week  a  paper  (in 
another  page)  was  read  by  Mr.  Foxlee  on  a  method  of  testing 
photographic  mounts.  The  author  designated  the  method  as  a 
simple  “rough-and-ready”  one.  Simple  it  is,  though  at  the 
same  time  it  is  a  very  crucial  one,  yet  certainly  not  more  so 
than  a  mount  should  be  able  to  stand  to  be  above  suspicion. 
There  are  undoubtedly  numberless  samples  of  mounts  in 
commerce,  even  of  the  cheapest  kind,  which  will  successfully 
bear  the  test.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many,  and 
amongst  them  some  of  the  most  costly  ones,  which,  after  only 
a  day  or  two,  will  show  a  marked  deleterious  action  on  the 
photograph.  The  method  is  based  upon  the  destructive  action 
which  continued  moisture  has  upon  a  print. 

•It  is  tolerably  well  known  to  our  readers  that  if  a  silver 
print  be  kept  continuously  damp  it  will  quickly  suffer  de¬ 
terioration  ;  also  that  if  any  disturbing  cause  be  present — such, 
for  example,  as  acids,  decomposition  products  from  the  fixing, 
chlorides,  or  other  noxious  substances — they  will  enhance  the 
fading.  Now  it  is  very  evident  that  if  a  moist  print  be  kept 
pressed  in  close  contact  with  a  mount  that  contains  any  agents 


which  act  injuriously  upon  it,  it  will  fade  more  quickly  than 
if  none  were  present. 

Mr.  Foxlee’s  method  is  to  cover  up  a  portion  of  the  mountj 
to  be  tested  with  an  imperviable  material — two  or  more  thick¬ 
nesses  of  paraffin  waxed  paper  being  that  recommended  ;  then 
to  place  on  this  and  the  unprotected  part  a  lightly-printed  and 
slightly  -  toned  photograph  which  has  been  moistened  with 
water,  the  face  of  the  print  being  next  the  mount  and 
paraffined  paper.  This  is  then  backed  up  with  a  piece  of  pure 
paper  and  a  pad  composed  of  several  layers  of  damp  blotting 
paper,  and  the  whole  put  under  sufficient  pressure  to  ensure 
intimate  contact  between  the  print  and  the  mount.  Every 
one  is  aware  that  in  time — and  often  a  short  one  too,  according 
to  the  care  bestowed  upon  the  fixing  of  the  picture — the  print 
will  begin  to  fade.  Now,  if  the  change  appears  quicker,  or  is 
greater,  on  the  portion  in  contact  with  the  card  than  on  the 
insulated  part,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  mount  con¬ 
tains  something,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  has  produced  this 
result. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  so  far  as  the  print  itself  is  concerned, 
all  parts  have  been  retained  under  precisely  the  same  con¬ 
ditions.  Even  if  the  print  had  been  but  imperfectly  washed  it 
would  make  no  difference  in  the  test,  except  that  the  result 
will  be  the  more  quickly  apparent.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  reason  why  a  light  impression  but  slightly  toned  is  pre¬ 
ferable,  is  because  such  prints  are  more  fugitive  than  those 
which  are  strong  and  vigorous  and  deeply  toned  with  gold. 
Indeed,  with  pictures  of  the  latter  type  a  somewhat  prolonged 
period  must  necessarily  elapse  before  any  change  can  be 
exjjected,  even  when  the  mounts  are  highly  charged  with 
injurious  matter. 

In  some  of  the  examples  shown  by  the  author  of  the  paper, 
which  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  at  leisure,  a 
perceptible  stain  was  seen  after  a  very  short  time — a  few  hours 
— arising  from  the  substance  with  which  the  board  was  coated 
containing  soluble  colouring  matter.  But  this,  per  se,  need 
not  necessarily  be  destructive  to  the  photographic  image  in  the 
sense  of  its  fading,  as  some  of  the  examples  prove.  But  it  is 
clear  that  under  certain  conditions  it  may  spoil  the  prints. 
For  example,  if,  say,  a  delicate  vignette  be  mounted  with  an 
aqueous  mountant,  which  dries  but  slowly,  there  will  be  great 
danger  of  the  colour  diffusing  through  the  print  and  showing 
on  the  surface,  particularly  if  the  major  portion  of  the  sizing 
material  is  removed '  from  the  paper.  This  is  frequently  the 
case  with  prints  which  are  made  on  some  of  the  ready-sensitised 
papers,  and  with  those  which  have  been  treated  with  hot  water 
in  the  washing.  If,  however,  such  mounts  be  used  with  a 
cement  which  contains  but  little  water,  and  are  dried  quickly, 
they  may  produce  no  staining  whatever  so  long  as  they  are 
retained  perfectly  dry.  Under  some  conditions  a  mount  may 
really  contain  a  certain  proportion  of  deleterious  matter  with¬ 
out  its  materially  interfering  with  the  permanence  of  the 
picture  for,  possibly,  years.  For  instance,  if  the  print  be  on 
stout  paper,  without  its  size  being  removed,  be  mounted  with 
an  inert  cement  which,  so  to  speak,  will  insulate  it  from  the 
mount — such  as  a  tolerably  thick  layer  of  pure  gelatine — and 
it  then  be  retained  absolutely  dry,  such  a  print  may  possibly 
last  for  many  years.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  kept  in 
a  damp  place  its  destruction  may  be  very  rapid. 

Many  mount  makers,  we  strongly  suspect,  have  hitherto 
been,  more  or  less,  in  ignorance  of  what  are  the  requirements 
in  a  photographic  mount  beyond  that  of  a  good  quality  board, 
reckoned  from  a  cardboard  maker’s  point  of  view.  If,  however, 
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what  is  really  necessary  be  brought  under  their  notice,  we  have 
little  doubt  that  the  majority  of  them  will  be  able  to  satisfy 
the  requirements. 

That  photographers  have  the  right  to  demand  mounts  which 
will  not  injure  the  pictures  is  beyond  question,  and  that  such 
mounts  can  be,  and  are  frequently  supplied  is  equally  beyond 
dispute. 

- ♦ - 

Many  photographers,  who  give  lantern  entertainments  on  a  more  than 
usually  pretentious  scale,  might  most  agreeably  vary  the  monotony  of 
the  exhibition  by  the  introduction  of  music  apropos  of  the  special 
character  of  pictures  being  exhibited.  Just  now — that  is,  at  intervals 
during  the  winter — music  of  certain  nationalities  is  being  performed  at 
the  Albert  Hall,  under  the  shilled  leadership  of  Mr.  William  Carter, 
whose  first  concert  of  this  nature  was  devoted  to  Scottish  music,  in 
memory  of  Hallow  E’en.  It  was  impossible  to  listen  to  this  and  go 
away  without  having  acquired  many  new  and  excellent  ideas  as  to  the 
value  of  national  music  in  the  connexion  indicated.  True,  one  cannot 
hope  to  compete  with  the  world-famous  Carter  Choir  and  the  talented 
soloists  associated  with  their  performances  ;  but,  as  we  have  said,  an 
idea  will  be  implanted  in  the  mind,  there  to  germinate. 


As  an  extract  from  Contributions  from  the  Jefferson  Physical  Labora¬ 
tory,  we  find  in  the  Chemical  News  an  article  of  especial  interest  to 
photographic  investigators — Selective  Absorption  of  Metals  for  Ultra¬ 
violet  Light.  The  subject  under  examination  was  the  extent  to  which 
these  rays  were  absorbed  by  various  metals,  those  under  examination 
being  metallic  mirrors  of  gold,  copper,  nickel,  steel,  silver,  tellurium, 
and  palladium  ;  and  so  far  from  finding  that  the  darker-coloured  metals 
— gold  and  copper — absorbed  (which  is  equivalent  to  saying  “  did  not 
reflect  ”)  these  what  we  may  term  more  particularly  photographic  rays, 
it  was  conclusively  proved  that  they  reflected  rays  of  the  same  wave- 
;  length  as  the  metal  especially  employed  in  telescopes  for  its  reflecting 
power — speculum  metal.  “  Here  was  a  complete  experimental  proof 
that  colour  in  no  way  influences  the  selective  absorption  of  metals  for 
the  ultra-violet  rays,  for  the  copper  mirror,  which  gave  a  strong  yellow 
light  by  reflection,  was  as  capable  of  reflecting  light  of  as  short  wave¬ 
length  as  the  brilliant  white  surface  of  polished  silver.” 


Photographs  of  the  spectrum  of  the  light  of  the  sun,  reflected  into 
the  spectroscope  by  these  various  metals  in  the  form  of  polished  mirrors, 
were  taken,  and  though  the  comparative  unevenness  of  the  polishing 
interfered  with  exact  calculation,  they  could  be  classified  in  order  of 
intensity  as  follows,  No.  1  indicating  the  greatest  density  :  1,  steel; 

2,  gold  ;  3,  platinum  ;  4,  palladium;  5,  silver;  6,  tellurium;  7,  copper. 


The  investigators  showed  the  selective  absorption  of  metals  to  be  far 
less  than  the  absorption  exercised  by  the  earth’s  atmosphere,  where¬ 
upon  they  used  the  light  from  an  electric  spark  to  measure  from. 
The  limit  of  the  burning  copper  spectrum  was  at  wave-length  2100, 
and  the  photogaphic  plates,  taken  by  reflection  from  a  copper  mirror, 
gave  all  the  lines  shown  in  the  unr effected  spectrum.  The  same 
happened  with  palladium,  and  the  writers  say  that  “  the  metallic  sur¬ 
face  of  the  speculum  metal  upon  which  the  lines  are  ruled  to  form 
the  diffraction  grating  does  not  fix  by  selective  absorption  the  limit 
of  metallic  spectra  at  1800  to  2100.  This  limit  more  likely  resides 
in  the  material  forming  the  sensitive  emulsion  from  which  the  sensi¬ 
tive  plates  are  coated.”  They  have  found  that  a  marked  difference 
exists  in  different  emulsions  in  regard  to  sensitiveness  to  ultra-violet 
light.  Further,  they  point  out  that  though  the  various  staining  pro¬ 
cesses  so  greatly  enhance  the  sensitiveness  to  waves  of  greater  length, 
they  yet  do  not  seem  to  affect  the  limit  of  metallic  spectra  in  the 
ultra-violet.  “  Thus  plates  stained  with  erythrosine,  which  are  ex¬ 
tremely  sensitive  to  yellow  and  green  light,  continue  to  give  the  same 
limit  in  the  ultra-violet  after  staining  as  they  did  before  they  were 
subjected  to  the  staining  process.” 


Litmus,  a  solution  from  which,  applied  to  paper,  forms  the  familiar 
t  test  paper  ”  of  the  photographic  printer,  does  not  always  keep  well 


in  the  form  of  tincture ;  it  soon  becomes  paler,  and  gradually  be¬ 
comes  completely  decolourised.  This  has  been  found  by  M.  Dubois, 
as  recorded  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  French  Chemical  Society,  to  be 
owing  to  the  growth  of  low  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  mainly 
a  very  small  micrococcus.  When  the  tincture  was  heated  and  sealed, 
so  as  to  prevent  further  ingress  of  living  germs,  the  decolourisation 
did  not  take  place. 

There  are  many  solutions  which  it  is  convenient  to  keep  in  store  for 
occasional  use  which  are  greatly  improved  in  keeping  power  by  the 
process  of  boiling.  This  has  the  effect  of  sterilising,  as  it  is  termed, 
the  liquid,  and  keeping  it  free  from  the  growth  of  the  various  forms 
of  life  indicated  by  mould  “  ropiness,”  and  so  on.  It  is,  however,  im¬ 
portant  that  either  the  boiling  should  take  place  in  the  vessel  that  the 
liquid  is  to  be  preserved  in,  or  that  the  vessel  itself  should  be  sterilised 
by  similar  means.  Of  course,  when  it  is  repeatedly  used  for  every¬ 
day  work  the  effect  of  sterilisation  soon  passes  away.  We  may 
instance  citric  acid,  of  which  it  is  always  useful  to  keep  a  solution  in 
the  dark  room ;  but  this,  unless  treated  in  the  manner  we  describe, 
becomes  so  ropy  in  a  few  weeks  as  to  be  unpleasant  to  use.  Boiled 
and  corked  at  once,  with  due  precautions,  it  keeps  indefinitely. 


As  the  season  for  Christmas  cards  is  approaching,  it  may  amuse 
some  of  our  readers  to  draw  attention  to  an  article  in  La  Nature  for 
making  caricature  portraits  for  those  who  wish  to  impart  a  little 
drollery  to  the  practice.  An  illustration  is  given  (page  288)  of  the 
effect  of  elongating  or  contracting  the  proportions  of  a  full-length 
portrait  by  means  of  copying  the  picture  first  placed  in  a  slanting 
position.  The  effect  is  particularly  droll,  and  of  course  can  be  done 
simply  enough,  taking  the  precaution  to  stop  the  lens  down  well,  and  to 
use  one  of  as  short  a  focus  as  possible,  so  as  to  exaggerate  the  effect. 


The  De  Meritens  process  of  rendering  steel  and  iron  non-rusting 
ought  to  be  of  particular  value  to  the  photographer  if  the  plates  and 
rollers  of  his  rolling  presses  could  be  treated  by  it,  for  these  machines 
are  the  bete  noir  of  the  photographer  whose  premises  are  not  efficiently 
heated  or  whose  use  of  them  is  only  occasional.  A  valuable  polished 
plate  of  steel  is  left  for  a  while  unused,  and  upon  turning  to  it  the 
next  time  it  is  required  for  use,  it  is  found  speckled  with  marks  that 
will  not  rub  out,  and  which  a  slight  inspection  proves  to  be  rust,  and 
that  it  has  destroyed  the  brightness  of  the  surface  at  the  spots.  This 
repeated  a  few  times  and  the  plate  is  practically  ruined  for  the  finest 
work.  By  the  De  Meritens  process,  if  applicable,  the  plate  might  be 
prepared  so  as  to  resist  the  effects  of  moisture,  even  if  placed  in  a 
damp  cellar.  The  plan  of  procedure  is  not  elaborate ;  the  iron  or 
steel  to  be  protected  is  to  be  placed  in  common  or  distilled  water 
kept  at  from  160°  to  170°  Fakr.,  and  then  a  weak  current  of  electricity 
passed  through  it,  a  piece  of  copper  or  carbon  forming  the  other 
element.  The  water  is  decomposed,  and  the  oxygen  freed  combines 
with  the  iron  to  form  a  lav^er  of  oxide.  It  is  said  that  this  layer  is 
easily  polished,  steel  giving  the  best  results,  while  on  cast  or  rod  iron 
a  .more  dusty  layer  is  produced,  though  the  use  of  distilled  water 
makes  the  polish  permanent. 

M.  Marey,  descriptions  of  whose  photographs  of  horses,  men,  birds, 
&c.,  in  motion  have  been  so  frequently  given  in  these  pages,  takes  the 
pictures,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  from  no  motives  of  idle  curiosity 
or  hobby  riding,  but  for  strictly  scientific  aims  in  connexion  with  the 
ascertaining  the  details  of  various  modes  of  individual  locomotion, 
and  the  muscular  actions  involved.  His  latest  achievements  in  this 
direction  have  been  photographs  of  a  person  in  the  act  of  limping 
from  the  effect  of  a  sore  foot ;  thus,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  laws  regulating  the  pressure  of  the  foot  on  the  ground,  the 
photographs  are  used  to  illustrate  certain  definite  cases  of  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  weight  of  the  body  in  regard  to  the  foot. 

- + - 

THE  PROPER  PLACE  OF  H  YDROQUINONE. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  see  this  question  taken  up  by  so  facile  an 
experimenter  and  able  expositor  as  my  old  friend,  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton, 
and  I  think  it  will  not  need  many  remarks  from  me  to  show  that  the 
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supposed  differences  between  our  conclusions  are  less  essential  than  at 
first  reading  might  be  supposed.  Taking  the  points  raised  and  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Mr.  Bolton,  we  may  first  look  into  the  keeping  qualities  of 
the  developing  solution,  not  the  plain  hydroquinone.  I  gave  an 
example  to  show  what  I  meant  by  keeping  qualities,  namely,  a 
mixture  of  the  hydroquinone  and  alkali  used  to  develop  plates.  I  did 
not,  certainly,  mean  that  the  liquid  was  then  to  be  bottled  'off,  but 
simply  treated  as  in  practice  it  would  be  immediately  before  use.  I 
am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  recommended  to  keep  the  alkali  and  the 
hydroquinone  mixed,  for  any  length  of  time,  for  developing  purposes. 
But,  used  as  it  would  be  in  practice,  and  mixed  and  poured  into  the 
developing  tray,  the  solution  will  behave  just  as  I  described. 

Now  as  to  the  colour  of  the  image  being  of  a  sepia  tint,  Mr.  Bolton 
points  out  that  yellow  is  in  no  case  the  colour  produced  by  the 
“  hydro  ”  developer.  I  must  at  once  point  out  that  my  experiments, 
as  I  said  clearly,  were  conducted  without  sulphite.  Noting  that, 
any  one  may  try  for  himself,  and  see  that  I  am  rigidly  accurate  in 
my  description.  If  a  plate  be  developed  with  hydroquinone  and 
mixed  alkalies,  the  colour  can  be  described  by  no  combination  of 
English  adjectives  better  than  those  I  selected.  The  carbonates  I 
used  were  so-called  “commercially  pure,”  not  what  I  should  use  in 
making  normal  solutions  for  analysis,  but  ordinarily  pure.  I  consider 
that  Mr.  Bolton’s  very  interesting  series  of  experiments  in  subjecting 
the  developing  ingredients  to  various  processes,  calculated  to  exhibit 
their  reactions  with  oxygen,  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  theory  of 
the  subject,  but  they  cannot  be  accepted  as  disproof _’of  the  distinct 
statements  of  fact  I  made. 

The  one  point  on  which  only  I  seriously  join  issue  with  my 
friend,  is  the  action  of  the  developer  on  the  film.  This  is  not 
the  occasion  to  enter  into  the  exact  chemical  reactions  of  the  pyro 
upon  the  combination  of  gelatine  and  argentic  bromide,  &c.;  but 
apart  from  any  consideration  of  what  they  may  be,  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  put  on  record  the  action  of  the  pyro  developing  solution  in 
actual  practice  when  mixed  with  sulphite.  First,  it  must  be  noted 
that  increase  of  sulphite  increases  the  power  to  reject  the  staining 
influence.  Then  taking,  let  us  say,  a  developer  with  two  grains  of 
sulphite  to  one  of  pyro,  four  or  five  plates  in  succession  may  be 
developed  without  a  shadow  of  deposit  occurring  in  the  solution  in 
the  tray,  or  in  a  portion  put  aside  in  a  beaker  for  comparison ;  but 
the  plates  themselves  will  become  stained  (as  exhibited  after  fixing) 
exactly  in  proportion  as  the  solution  becomes  discoloured.  Thus  the 
first  may  be,  practically,  colourless,  and  the  solution,  after  developing, 
but  little  tinted ;  the  succeeding  plate  is  more  tinged  and  the  solution 
deeper  in  tint ;  till,  say,  the  fifth  plate,  when  the  solution  is  still 
clear,  but  very  dark  and  charged  with  something  (dissolved  possibly 
from  the  film)  which  renders  its  further  employment  useless  on 
account  of  its  tendency  to  froth  and  cause  marks  of  air  bells  on  the 
plate ;  the  negative  itself,  notwithstanding  the  sulphite,  being  con¬ 
siderably  discoloured.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  against  or  for  the 
theory  that  the  transparent  stain  of  the  film  produced  under  these 
circumstances  may  come  from  a  deposit  out  of  the  solution,  never 
seen  as  such,  and  then  converted  apparently  into  a  transparent  sub¬ 
stance  again  ;  but  I  do  assert  that  no  such  theory,  if  I  thus  rightly 
apprehend  the  substance  of  what  is  advanced,  can  be  used  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  visible  evidence  of  the  plate  developed. 

There  remains  nothing  but  the  question  of  rapidity  between,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  discrepancy  stated  may  be  explained. 
Previous  experiments  of  my  own,  accordant  with  published  accounts 
of  the  action  of  pyro  developers  upon  various  plates,  have  shown  me 
that  according  to  the  make  of  plate  employed  exceedingly  different 
effects  are  shown  by  the  action  of  the  various  alkalies  respectively. 
Thus,  with  one  make  of  plate,  pyro  and  ammonia  would  exhibit  the 
greatest  sensitiveness  in  relative  trials  ;  while  with  another  brand  of 
plate,  potash  and  pyro  was  decidedly  in  advance,  and  so  on.  To 
facilitate  a  decision  upon  this  matter,  I  may  say  that  my  experiments, 
tried  no  only  with  the  sensitomer  but  upon  sitters  in  my  studio 
(there  is  no  test  like  trying  an  extra  experimental  plate  upon  a  sitter 
and  seeing  whether  it  will  give  results  that  are  worthy  of  the  experi¬ 
menter’s  reputation),  were  not  few,  but  they  were  to  me  conclusive 
when  tried  with  two  sorts  of  plates,  Paget’s  XXXX,  and  a  quick 
portrait  plate  with  a  very  thick  coating  specially  made  for  me  by 
Thomas  Sc  Co.  I  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that  for  the  purpose  I 


name,  working  up  to  advantage  over-exposed  plates,  I  still  think 
hydroquinone  best  employed  by  the  professional  photographer.  I  am 
quite  willing  to  grant  that  with  sulphite  its  staining  character  is  nil  • 
but,  at  any  rate,  with  the  plates  I  employed  apart  from  these  uses 
cui  bono?  G.  "NVatmough  Webster,  F.C.S. 

- 4 - 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

VI. 

A.  Debknham  (No.  371),  Cabinet  portraits  of  young  ladies. — Some  I 
good  work,  especially  in  the  pose  of  the  heads,  but  one  young  girl  has 
been  unmercifully  treated,  inasmuch  as  one-lialf  of  her  hand,  close  to  I 
the  face,  has  been  ruthlessly  vignetted  away.  (No.  391),  Two  studies 
of  a  young  lady,  where  the  position  of  her  left  hand  on  the  instrument 
very  clearly  reveals  the  fact  of  her  being  a  violin  player.  These  are 
comparatively  small  photographs,  but  have  this  good  quality,  that 
attention  is  demanded  to  the  faces.  Yet  one  little  matter  has  been 
overlooked,  the  violin  bow  in  both  pictures  has  been  allowed  to  form 
perpendicular  lines,  which  disturb  the  otherwise  good  treatment  of 
the  figures. 

G.  Cooper  (No.  373),  The  Sheriff  of  Hull. — A  full-length,  where 
the  position  has  been  very  suitably  arranged  in  accordance  with  the 
dignity  of  the  office,  and  his  white  waistcoat  has  been  judiciously 
balanced  by  minor  lights  in  the  accessories. 

Elliot  &  Son  (No.  378),  Portrait. — A  life-sized  head,  where  some 
rather  white  hair  has  been  very  well  arranged,  but  the  flatness  of  th<> 
dark  background,  through  not  being  modified,  attaches  itself  to  the 
head ;  this  is  a  matter  which  in  such  large-sized  photographs  demands 
much  more  artistic  study  than  appears  to  be  thought  necessary. 

W.  J.  Byrne  (No.  390),  Portraits  of  two  young  ladies,  life-size, 
direct. — The  white  drapery  of  one  young  girl’s  has  been  exceedingly 
well  managed,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  face,  which  having  too  much 
tone  upon  it,  retires,  and  leaves  the  light  dress  to  command  attention, 
and  at  the  distance  of  an  ordinary-sized  room,  the  face  retires  from 
the  light  very  much  beyond  actual  nature.  In  such  a  matter  a 
painter  by  local  colour  could  have  arrested  the  sight  from  wandering 
away  from  the  real  subject,  which  is  the  portrait.  In  the  other 
young  lady’s  portrait,  some  very  long  hair  has  been  exceedingly  well 
managed  for  detail,  without  being  obtrusive,  as  also  have  the  back¬ 
grounds,  which  have  been  varied  in  tone  to  harmonise  and  contrast 
well  with  the  chief  matter,  which  is  the  portrait. 

Robinson  Sc  Thompson  (Nos.  4G2,  463),  Water-ioays  in  Holland  — 
A  series  of  twenty-four  very  small  views  in  each  frame,  which  are 
interesting  from  their  picturesque  choice  of  subject-matter,  many  of 
which,  if  of  larger  size,  similar  to  one  in  each  frame,  would  have 
made  most  pleasing  records  of  a  picturesque  locality. 

J.  R.  Sawyer  (No.  464),  Views  in  Switzerland. — A  series  of  fifteen 
views  which  are  curious  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  far-off  moun¬ 
tains  come  so  forward  as  to  interfere  with  their  real  distance  from 
the  foreground;  but  photography  is  not  always  happy  in  such  subjects, 
which  seem  to  demand  local  colour  for  their  welfare. 

H.  Bedford  Lemere  (No.  476). — Six  very  picturesque  and  elaborate 
interiors,  in  which  the  arrangement  of  some  of  the  furniture,  so  as  to 
increase  the  effect  by  the  combination  of  lines,  merits  commendation. 

W.  E.  Debenham  (No.  488),  Portraits,  negatives,  and  prints  not 
retouched.- -This  is  a  very  interesting  frame,  where  photography  in 
its  original  capacity  to  record  nature  rrnadorned  by  sophistication 
reveals  the  absolute  reality  of  the  various  subjects,  mostly  young 
children,  and  certainly  appears  as  a  reproof  against  the  tendency  of  the 
present  day  to  improve  the  negative  by  unskilful  retouching. 

Enrico  Resta  (No.  489). — A  series  of  children’s  portraits,  some  of 
which  are  very  nicely  arranged,  and  exceed  the  ordinary  run  of 
children’s  portraits.  How  long  will  it  take  to  eradicate  the  unwise 
plan  (when  showing  a  quantity  of  small  work)  of  fastening  the  photo¬ 
graphs  out  of  the  perpendicular  and  overlapping  each  other  F  This 
treatment  is  very  unwise  when  some  otherwise  good  work  is  shown. 

J.  Blain  Scott  (No.  489). — A  portrait,  life-size,  which  is  only 
noticed  for  the  purpose  of  remarking  that  a  very  curious  effect  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  some  stalks  of  foliage  which,  rising  from  the  front  of  the 
figure,  which  is  not  seen,  find  their  way  to  the  back  of  the  head, 
which  is  seen. 
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W.  Cobb  (Nos.  498,  499),  The  Forum  and  The  Coliseum ,  Rome. — 
A  couple  of  enlargements  which  convey  a  very  accurate  notion  of 
the  present  existing  condition  of  these  renowned  bits  of  architecture. 
The  points  of  view  of  both  these  places  convey  a  very  accurate  notion 
of  the  peculiar  mixing  together  of  the  antique  and  the  modern,  which 
so  many  views  appear  to  conceal. 

Elliott  &  Son  (No.  507),  The  Princess  Victoria  of  Tech, — An  en¬ 
largement,  life-size,  which,  as  a  purely  mechanical  result,  being  un¬ 
touched  both  in  negative  and  print,  is  interesting  to  talk  about  but 
not  to  look  at,  arising  from  a  curtain  having  been  permitted,  by  its 
violent  and  strong  contrast  to  the  background,  to  direct  attention 
away  from  the  lady,  which  cannot  be  correct,  even  photographically. 


The  Apparatus. 

We  continue  our  notice  of  the  exhibits  of  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co. 

The  Chadwick  Dark  Room  Lamp,  named  after  its  inventor,  Mr. 
W.  I.  Chadwick,  is  of  a  cylindrical 
form,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  It 

throws  its  light  through  either 
ruby  or  canary  fabric,  which  is 
attached  to  the  lamp  by  means  of 
attaches,  and  thus  allows  of  the  fabric 
being  changed  at  pleasure,  or  extra 
thickness  added.  It  is  fitted  with  a 
paraffin  lamp,  giving  a  strong  light, 
so  that  the  manipulation  of  the  dark 
room  may  be  carried  on  with  comfort, 
and  at  the  same  time  without  risk  of 
injury  to  the  plate.  Another  feature 
of  this  lamp  is  that  the  light  may  be 
extinguished  by  simply  lifting  off  the 
top  rapidly.  Its  size  is  eleven  inches 
high  by  six  inches  diameter. 

Gale’s  Cyclone  Camera,  whilst  allowing  of  a  long  range  of  focus, 
folds  into  a  compact  form ;  it  has  no  projecting  ^screws ;  even  the 
mill-head  of  the  focussing  pinion  can,  hyMn  ingenious  contrivance,  be 
pushed  in  level  with  the  baseboard  of  the  camera, !,but  when  in  use 
may  be  drawn  out  to  a  greater  distance  than  usual,  so  that  the 
operation  of  focussing  is  not  cramped,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the 
compact  forms  of  cameras.  The  front  is  held  on  two  hinged  metal 
uprights,  allowing  of  sliding  up  and  down,  and  when  fixed  is  extremely 
rigid.  All  the  various  improvements  of  double  swing  back,  reversing 


frame,  &c.,  are  embodied  in  this  camera,  and  it  can  be  used  for  either 
long  or  short-focus  lenses. 

Studio  Camera  with  Changing  Back.— The  more  we  examine 
this  camera  the  more  are  we  convinced  of  its  usefulness  in  a 
studio  in  which  work  is  being  pushed  with 
great  rapidity.  It  was,  if  we  remember 
aright,  in  1883  when  Mr.  Samuels  introduced 
a  portable  camera  having  unlimited  capacity 
for  receiving  reserves  of  plates,  which  could 
after  each  exposure  be  transferred  from  a 
reserve  box  to  an  empty  one  by  a  simple  push,  a  fresh  plate  always 
standing  ready  for  exposure  at  the  focussing  plane.  This  exhibit  of 
Messrs.  Marion  shows  a  new  application  of  the  principle,  namely,  to 
an  ordinary  studio  camera,  in  which  the  changing  back  for  eight 
plates  is  entirely  automatic  in  its  action,  the  only  operation  necessary 
for  effecting  the  exposure  and  subsequent  storage  of  the  plates  being 


the  simple  act  of  drawing  out  and  pushing  in  the  shutter  in  the  usua 
way.  Its  nature  will  be  perceived  from  the  adjoining  cut. 

Not  the  most  pretentious,  nor  the  least  useful,  of  the  Marion 
novelties,  is  the  “Cheap”  Print  Washer.  As  shown  in  the  illustration, 
the  water  supply  is  attached  to  the  metal  tubing 
which  encircles  the  top  of  tank,  and  the  end  of 
this  tubing  entering  at  an  angle  causes  the  water 
to  revolve  round  the  tank,  and  is  drawn  off  from 
the  bottom  by  means  of  the  syphon,  so  that  the 
prints  are  kept  constantly  in  motion  and  have  a 
continuous  change  of  water.  The  prints  are  pro¬ 
tected  from  any  possibility  of  damage  through 
the  outflow  by  means  of  a  drainer  of  perforated  metal.  The  tank  is 
strongly  and  well  made  of  zinc,  and  japanned  inside  and  out. 


llarrners  Sliding  Camera  Back. — This  is  a  novel  arrangement  for 
a  studio  camera.  It  is  designed  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the 
movement  and  reducing  the  time  required  for  transposing  the  camera 
ready  for  focussing  to  the'camera  ready  for  exposure.  This  operation 
is  performed  in  one  single  movement,  and  thus  abolishes  the  fidgetty 
series  of  operations  hitherto  required.  Its  value  in  photographing 
nervous  sitters,  children,  and  animals,  is  beyond  estimation.  As  will 
be  seen  from  the  cut,  the  dark  slide  containing  the  plate  is  made  to 
take  its  place  above  the  camera  while  the  focussing  and  posing  are 
being  effected.  It  then  slides  down  into  its  place,  when,  by  touching 
the  exposing  ball,  the  expression  is  secured. 

— - 4 - 

A  SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  TESTING  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MOUNTS. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Photographic  Club.] 

There  is  no  question  whatever  that  with  all  the  improvements  which 
have  been  made  in  photographic  processes,  silver  prints  are  still  as 
fugitive  as  ever — some  say  more  so.  I  shall  not  here  refer  to  the 
different  causes  which  may  conduce  to  fading  but  simply  confine 
myself  to  one— and  I  believe  a  prolific  one — namely,  the  mounts.  A 
large  number  of  those  now  in  the  market  are,  undoubtedly,  totally 
unfitted  for  photographic  purposes,  and  if  silver  prints  be  mounted 
upon  them  permanence  must  not  be  expected.  I  need  not  dwell  upon 
the  hardship  that  is  inflicted  upon  a  professional  photographer,  who 
takes  every  precaution  in  the  fixing  and  washing  of  his  pictures  in 
order  to  make  them  as  permanent  as  possible,  when  he  is  supplied 
with  mounts  which  contain  such  deleterious  matters  as  will  render  all 
his  care  abortive.  His  reputation  and  business  must  necessarily 
suffer,  and  seeking  redress  in  a  court  of  law,  although  he  may  gain 
his  cause,  is  not  always  satisfactory.  The  mounts,  it  is  true,  might 
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be  submitted  to  an  analytical  cliemist  before  they  are  taken  into  use, 
but  this  would  be  somewhat  costly,  and  moreover  the  vendor  could, 
and  probably  would,  dispute  as  to  whether  certain  matters  which 
might  be  discovered  in  them  would  act  injuriously  upon  a  photograph. 
Scientific  evidence,  in  a  law  court,  is  usually  conflicting — as  witness 
that  given  before  the  referee  in  the  case  of  Downes  versus  Fallowfield, 
a  suit  which,  I  believe,  is  still  subjudice. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  lay  before  the  Club  a  simple, 
“rough-and-ready”  method  by  which  any  one  unacquainted  with 
chemistry  may  determine  whether  mounts  contain  anything  that  will 
act  injuriously  upon  the  photographic  image.  I  take  it  that,  as  a 
rule,  photographers  do  not  care  what  may  be  the  nature  of  the 
deleterious  matters,  it  being  sufficient  for  their  purpose  to  ascertain 
if  any  at  all  be  present. 

The  method  I  am  about  to  describe  is  one  I  have  had  in  use  for 
some  time,  and  is  similar  in  principle  to  the  excellent  one  described 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Photographic  Netvs,  though  it  is  put  into 
practice  somewhat  differently.  The  method  there  given  is  to 
mount  a  print  on  pieces  of  the  mounts  to  be  tested  in  juxtaposition 
with  a  piece  of  mount  of  known  purity,  and  then  keep  in  a  damp 
condition.  My  plan  is  to  keep  the  face  of  one  part  of  a  print  in  close 
contact  with  the  mount  to  be  tested,  while  the  other  portion  is  insu¬ 
lated  from  it  with  an  impervious  material,  the  whole  being  retained 
slightly  damp,  and,  if  possible,  in  a  moderately  warm  place.  We  all 
know  that  a  silver  print  subjected  to  this  trying  ordeal  will,  sooner  or 
later,  succumb.  But  if  that  portion  which  is  in  contact  with  the 
mount  changes  quicker  than  the  other,  it  is  evident  that  the  mount 
must  be  the  cause  of  the  deterioration.  If,  however,  the  picture 
fades  evenly  all  over  the  mount  may  reasonably  be  considered  suitable 
for  its  purpose.  This  plan,  I  fancy,  possesses  some  little  advantage 
over  that  described  in  the  Photographic  News ,  inasmuch  as  the  face  of 
the  print,  instead  of  the  back,  is  in  contact  with  the  mount  so  that  the 
effect,  if  any,  is  produced  with  greater  rapidity.  Furthermore,  no 
mountant  is  used  which  might  prove  a  bone  of  contention.  In  the 
recent  suit,  Biddle  versus  Fry  &  Co.,  it  was  contended  that  starch 
was  an  improper  cement  to  use  with  the  mounts  in  dispute. 

The  procedure  I  adopt  is  as  follows: — Take  a  light  print  made, 
preferably,  from  a  thin  negative  and  damp  it,  together  with  a  piece 
of  pure  paper,  such,  for  example,  as  Joynson’s  writing  paper.  Now, 
on  the  mount  to  be  tested  put  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  paraffined 
paper  so  as  to  cover,  say,  one  half  of  it;  then  place  on  the  print, 
face  downwards,  on  that  the  writing  paper,  and  secure  them  in  posi¬ 
tion  with  a  couple  of  paper  fasteners ;  next,  back  up  with  a  pad  of 
damp,  not  wet,  blotting  paper,  and  place  between  two  pieces  of  glass 
to  prevent  the  moisture  evaporating,  and  put  under  heavy  pressure. 

The  print  should  be  examined  daily.  Sometimes — in  an  hour  or 
two  even  with  some  mounts — the  print  will  show  a  stain  from  soluble 
colour  diffusing  itself  from  the  mount.  Here  is  an  example.  This 
print  showed  a  stain  in  less  than  a  couple  of  hours,  yet,  at  the  end 
of  seven  days,  although  that  half  which  was  in  contact  with  the 
card  had  become  dyed  a  decided  red,  there  is  no  actual  fading  of  the 
image  itself.  The  dye  has  not  acted  destructively  on  the  image.  Here, 
however,  is  another  sample  of  board,  where  the  staining,  after  seven 
days’  contact,  is  far  less  than  in  the  other  case,  but  the  image  has  been 
almost  completely  destroyed.  In  the  next  two  examples — eight  and 
ten  days’  contact — it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  very  little,  if  any, 
staining,  though  there  is  very  strong  evidence  of  fading,  and  this 
began  to  show  itself  on  the  second  day.  Here  are  two  more  speci¬ 
mens  which,  after  ten  and  eighteen  days  respectively,  although  they 
are  somewhat  stained,  the  image  itself  appears  to  be  intact.  All 
these  mounts,  as  you  see,  are  the  dark  enamelled  and  more  expensive 
kind. 

Here  are  two  common  cards  with  a  surface  somewhat  similar  to 
the  more  costly  ones  just  shown,  printed  with  bronze,  which  were  not 
intended  for  photographic  purposes.  In  each  case  the  bronze  lettering 
shows  on  the  photograph,  yet  the  image  is  otherwise  unaffected,  except 
that  in  one  it  is  very  slightly  tinted.  Both  were  kept  in  contact  for 
three  weeks.  The  next  specimen  is  a  white  enamelled  card,  which, 
after  twenty  days,  has  produced  no  injurious  effect,  though  the 
enamel,  in  places,  adhered  to  the  print  and  has  since  been  washed  off. 
The  portrait  on  the  other  side  of  this  card  has  been  there  for  about 
fourteen  years.  This  is  a  very  cheap  and  common  cream-toned  board, 
ndt  enamelled,  which,  after  fourteen  days,  shows  no  injury  whatever, 
although  the  print  is  a  very  delicate  one.  Here  is  another  plain 
board  of  the  cheap  kind,  which  by  the  treatment  has  become  mouldy 
and  so  spotted  the  print,  but  has  not  otherwise  injured  it,  after  four¬ 
teen  days’  contact.  As  the  mould  made  its  appearance  in  a  few  days, 
I  conclude  that  the  paste,  or  the  material  used  for  the  card,  must 
have  contained  the  germ. 

I  could  have  brought  forward  many  other  examples  had  time  per¬ 


mitted,  but  as  I  promised  a  short  paper  I  will  not  inflict  them  upon 
you.  What  I  have  shown,  I  think,  have  been  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  method  described  is  a  simple  yet  efficacious  one,  and  that  photo-1 
graphers  need  not  consider  themselves  quite  so  much  at  the  mercy  of  i 
the  mount  makers,  and  what  they  supply,  as  hitherto. 

E.  W.  Foxlee. 

- 4 - 

EXPOSURE  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association.] 

The  short  paper  which  I  am  to  submit  to  you  to-night  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  be  other  than  a  summary  of  my  own  experiences  in  regard 
to  the  exposure  and  development  of  gelatine  dry  plates,  and  though 
much  that  I  shall  say  may  be  familiar  to  the  oider  hands  present,  I 
hope  there  will  be  found  some  information  which  will  be  of  service' 
to  those  of  more  limited  experience. 

As  very  few  of  us  have  the  time  to  devote  to  making  our  own 
plates,  a  few  ■words  in  reference  to  the  kind  of  plate  we  adopt  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  It  is  most  important  to  choose  a  good  brand  of 
plates,  for  without  that  it  is  hopeless  to  produce  regular  good  results. 
Economy  in  price  ought  not  to  be  a  consideration,  for,  counting  by 
results,  the  cheap  plates  are  very  often  the  dearest  in  the  end ;  there 
will  be  a  much  larger  percentage  of  failures  in  using  them,  besides  loss ' 
of  time  and  temper. 

We  should  choose  plates  which  are  thickly  and  evenly  coated.  In 
order  to  have  a  good  gradation  of  tone  in  our  negatives  we  must 
have  a  substantial  thickness  of  film;  thinly- coated  plates  must  be 
avoided  on  that  account  and  for  the  reason  that  they  are  more  liable 
to  fog  during  development.  Every  brand  of  plates  must  be  carefully 
studied,  both  with  regard  to  their  exposure  and  development,  until  we 
become  thoroughly  expert  in  their  use. 

We  ought  always  to  work  with,  at  least,  two  makes  of  different 
rapidity;  one  for  short  exposures, or  shutter  work,  and  the  other  much 
slower,  say  about  half  or  a  third  the  speed,  for  our  ordinary  work.  A 
very  rapid  plate  should  not  be  used  for  a  subject  to  which  we  nre  able 
to  give  a  long  exposure.  It  is  a  very  common  error  with  many  to  give 
a  preference  to  quick  plates  for  all  kinds  of  work;  if  they  would 
only  consider  a  little,  they  would  find  many  reasons  for  discontinuing 
them,  unless  under  special  circumstances  or  for  certain  subjects.  It 
is  much  more  difficult  to  approximate  the  exposure  of  a  very  rapid 
plate,  and  they  are  more  difficult  to  develop.  The  extremes  of  under 
and  over  exposure  are  more  marked  on  a  picture  taken  with  a  rapid 
plate,  and  they  are  more  liable  to  be  spoilt  by  light  reaching  them 
through  the  dark  slide. 

After  adopting,  say,  two  brands  of  plates,  one  for  rapid  exposures 
and  the  other  for  ordinary  work,  we  must  get  some  general  idea  as  to 
their  speed  with  the  lens  we  use  and  the  method  of  development  we 
employ,  for  the  speed  of  our  plate  is  governed  to  a  certain  extent  by 
our  method  and  formula  of  development. 

Too  much  can  hardly  be  said  on  the  subjects  of  exposure  and  de¬ 
velopment,  for  on  them  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  the  production  of 
successful  photographs.  There  are  so  many  factors  which  regulate 
the  duration  of  exposure  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  formulate  any 
definite  rules  regarding  it.  We  must  be  guided  by  our  own  expe¬ 
rience.  The  most  important  of  these  factors  are  the  quality  of  the 
light,  the  character  of  our  subject,  the  speed  of  the  lens,  and  the 
plates  we  use.  The  two  latter,  of  course,  we  can  approximate  with 
little  difficulty. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  estimate  the  character  of  the  light,  for  not  only 
have  we  to  vahie  its  actinic  power,  but  we  have  also  to  take  into 
account  the  relation  between  direct  and  reflected  light,  and  it  varies 
so  much  that  we  can  only  estimate  it  at  the  moment  of  exposure. 

In  landscape  work  our  high  lights  are,  of  course,  illuminated  by 
direct  light,  and  our  shadows  by  reflected ;  and  it  is  mainly  from  a 
comparison  of  the  depth  of  our  shadows  with  the  high  lights  of  our 
subject  that  we  must  decide  our  exposure.  The  greatest  reflectors 
we  have  are  the  clouds,  and  the  whiter  they  are  the  better  reflected 
light  we  shall  have,  and  the  better  will  our  shadows  be  illuminated. 
If  our  light  be  what  is  termed  hard,  that  is  to  say,  where  we  have  a 
blazing  sun  and  no  clouds,  then  our  reflected  light  is  very  poor,  our 
shadows  very  dark,  and  high  lights  very  brightly  illuminated.  In 
this  case  we  must  give  a  sufficiently  long  exposure  to  bring  lights  and 
shadows  into  proper  harmony.  If  our  light  is  soft,  that  is  to  say, 
where  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  are  obscured,  we  have  to  be  doubly 
careful  of  the  duration  of  our  exposure,  as  our  shadows  and  half  tones 
will  be  of  a  very  delicate  nature,  and  on  that  account  we  shall  be 
more  liable  to  over  expose  the  picture.  Again,  we  must  consider  the 
character  of  our  subject ;  its  prevailing  colour,  its  extremes  of  colour, 
its  distance  from  the  lens,  the  relations  of  foreground  to  background, 
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and  their  respective  importance  in  the  picture,  are  all  elements  which 
require  study  in  each  individual  case. 

While  these  are  the  most  important  points  which  we  require  to 
consider,  there  may  be  others  which  we  may  have  to  take  into  ac¬ 
count  ;  but  the  value  of  these  can  only  be  estimated  at  the  time  of 
exposure.  We  must,  therefore,  bear  in  mind  that  these  elements  are 
i  so  dependent  on  each  other  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
fixed  rules  which  will  apply  in  every  case.  The  craving'  for  a  certain 
method  of  exposure  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  actmometers  and 
tables  of  exposure,  which  are  said  to  be  absolutely  effective  in  giving 
the  correct  exposure  for  any  subject.  The  opinion  of  most  authorities 
is  that  these  are  worthless,  unless  in  very  exceptional  circumstances. 
The  actinometer  cannot  give  you  the  depth  of  your  shadows,  or  the 
relation  of  shadows  to  high  lights,  and  although  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation  may  be  had  from  the  tables,  as  to  the  relative  exposure  of 
different  subjects,  they  cannot  be  relied  upon  in  every  case,  and  they 
accustom  one  to  trust  to  a  table  for  information  which  can  only  be 
obtained  by  observation  and  experience.  So  much  with  regard  to 
exposure ;  and  now  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  development. 

While  we  ought  all  to  learn  to  approximate  as  closely  as  possible  a 
correct  exposure,  I  think  many  amateurs  are  too  anxious  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  correct  in  this  respect,  developing  their  plates  in  a  mechanical 
fashion.  They  entirely  fail  to  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  proper 
development  can  modify  a  faulty  exposure.  To  learn  to  develop  well 
is  the  most  important  operation  in  photographic  work;  for  if  by 
careless  or  improper  developing  we  fail  to  form  good  negatives,  no 
amount  of  experience  or  care  in  printing  will  produce  first-clas3 
pictures. 

Captain  Abney,  one  of  our  greatest  authorities,  has  said  that  the 
development  of  a  gelatine  plate  is  in  reality  an  art  and  science  com¬ 
bined;  the  art  consisting  in  getting  the  proper  gradation,  and  the 
science  in  mixing  the  solutions  to  obtain  it.  If  it  were  possible 
always  to  give  the  correct  exposure,  there  would  be  no  trouble  in 
development.  It  would  then  be  a  mere  mechanical  operation ;  but, 
as  we  cannot  have  this,  we  have  to  find  some  method  of  cor¬ 
recting  the  effects  of  a  wrong  exposure.  This  we  have  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  development.  To  begin  with,  it  is  most  important  that  we 
bear  in  mind  the  effects  produced  by  over  and  under  exposure,  and 
also  by  slow  and  fast  development.  Note  that  over  exposure  produces 
the  same  effect  as  fast  development,  namely,  want  of  cortrast  between 
light  and  shade,  and  under  exposure  the  same  as  slow  development, 
namely,  great  contrast  between  light  and  shade. 

Under  a  rational  method  of  development,  we  can  allow  ourselves  a 
wide  margin  in  our  exposures,  provided  we  err  on  the  side  of  over 
exposure.  In  order  to  have  full  control  over  our  development,  this 
operation  must  be  carried  on  slowly,  and  this  can  only  be  done  if  our 
late  is  fully  exposed,  for  an  under-exposed  plate  requires  a  quick 
evelopment.  Again,  if  we  develop  an  over-exposed  plate  quickly, 
we  cannot  have  any  control  over  the  operation,  for  the  plate  becomes 
ruined  before  we  have  time  to  modify  our  solution.  For  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  good  negative,  therefore,  we  must  take  into  account  the 
following  factors :  the  character  of  the  subject  and  of  the  light,  the 
duration  of  the  exposure,  the  strength  of  the  developer,  and  the 
rapidity  of  development.  These  are  all  co-related ;  they  have  to  be 
studied  and  modified  to  suit  each  other  in  every  individual  case. 

The  principal  chemicals  used  in  the  process  of  development  are 
ferrous  oxalate  and  pyrogallic  acid,  with  an  alkali,  but  quite  recently 
two  substances  have  been  recommended  to  take  the  place  of  the  pyro¬ 
gallic  acid,  namely,  hydroquinone  and  liydroxylamine,  but  these  are 
as  yet  little  known  and  seldom  used,  although  the  former  is  supposed 
by  many  to  be  the  developer  of  the  future. 

Almost  all  photographers  have  their  own  pet  formula  for  develop¬ 
ment.  This  is  natural  and  right,  for  the  more  they  practise  one 
method,  the  more  proficient  they  become  in  its  use.  If  our  exposures 
could  be  more  closely  approximated,  I  consider  that  the  ferrous 
oxalate  would  be  the  preferable  developer,  for  with  it  we  get  a 
brighter,  crisper  negative,  with  a  better  gradation  of  tone,  than  with 
any  other,  but  the  necessity  for  an  absolutely  correct  exposure  is  an 
insuperable  objection  to  its  adoption. 

Beach’s  developer,  and  all  the  other  soda  developers,  are  open 
(though  not  quite  to  the  same  extent)  to  the  same  objection,  and, 
over  and  above  that,  on  account  of  the  caustic  nature  of  the  soda, 
they  tend  to  frilling  during  development,  and  do  not  produce  nega¬ 
tives  equal  to  the  pyro  and  ammonia  for  gradation  of  tone. 

The  pyro  and  ammonia  developer,  on  the  other  hand,  if  used  in¬ 
telligently,  gives  us  first-class  negatives,  second  only  to  those  developed 
by  ferrous  oxalate,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  an  enormous 
power  of  correction  of  faulty  exposure  and  bad  lighting.  To  quote 
one  of  our  best  authorities  on  the  subject,  “The  great  point  is  to  keep 
constantly  in  mind  the  respective  functions  of  the  different  consti¬ 


tuents  of  the  developer,  and  learn  the  effects  produced  by  modifying 
their  relative  proportions.  Increase  of  pyrogallic  acid  produces  in¬ 
creased  density  or  contrast  between  light  and  shade.  Increase  of 
ammonia  produces  more  rapid  development  and  increase  of  detail. 
Increase  of  bromide  produces  slower  development  and  greater  con¬ 
trasts  between  light  and  shade.”  By  bearing  these  in  mind,  and  by 
adopting  a  system  of  full  exposures  and  slow  development,  you  can 
easily  see  what  a  power  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  careful  and 
patient  operator  for  the  production  of  regular  good  results. 

Our  first  object  in  developing  must  be  to  find  out  whether  our  plate 
is  under  or  over  exposed,  and  to  do  this  we  must  commence  with  a 
solution  of  the  normal  strength  of  pyro  and  bromide  and  a  small 
percentage  of  ammonia.  As  soon  as  the  image  begins  to  appear 
experience  will  enable  us  to  judge  how  we  are  then  to  proceed.  If 
the  plate  is  slightly  under  exposed,  we  must  largely  increase  our 
ammonia  and  dilute  the  pyro  solution  ;  if  very  much  under  exposed, 
we  shall  save  both  time  and  trouble  by  throwing  it  amongst  our  waste 
glass,  for  no  amount  of  doctoring  will  produce  a  good  result  from  a 
very  much  under-exposed  plate.  If  we  find  it  only  slightly  over 
exposed,  we  may,  by  a  very  slow  development,  produce  a  good  nega¬ 
tive  with  the  solution  applied  at  first.  If  much  over  exposed  we 
have  various  ways  of  proceeding;  we  may  increase  our  bromide, 
reduce  our  ammonia,  or  increase  our  pyro,  or  we  may  do  all  three 
according  to  the  amount  of  over  exposure  the  plate  has  received. 

By  adopting  this  method  of  development,  with  a  little  experience, 
and  bearing  always  in  mind  the  effects  produced  by  the  different 
chemicals  we  use,  and  their  respective  proportions,  we  are  able  to 
produce  good  results  from  plates  which  have  received  even  five  or  six 
times  the  correct  exposure. 

Closely  allied  to  the  subject  of  development  are  the  operations  of 
intensification  and  reduction.  These  are  of  some  importance  to  the 
modern  dry -plate  worker,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  appreciating 
the  density  of  the  negative  in  the  process  of  development  and  before 
fixation.  I  have  tried  many  formulae  for  both  operations,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  better  to  so  develop  as  to  err  on  the 
side  of  over  density ;  for  the  reason  that  it  is  easier  and  more  effectual 
to  reduce  density  than  to  intensify.  No  formula  of  intensification 
has  as  yet  been  brought  out  which  is  entirely  satisfactory  in  its 
results.  In  order  to  prove  what  I  have  said  in  regard  to  this  method 
of  development  I  have  here  five  negatives.  John  Matthewson. 

- * - 

PROOFS. 

Most,  if  not  all,  photographers  are  in  the  habit  of  supplying  their 
sitters,  or,  as  it  is  now  fashionable  to  term  them,  clientele ,  with  a  proof 
or  proofs  from  the  negative  or  negatives  taken.  The  amount  of  finish 
given  to  these  proofs  seeming  to  vary  considerably,  the  object  of  the 
present  paper  will  be  to  discover,  if  possible,  what  is  the  best  form  in 
which  proofs  should  be  issued  to  sitters  so  as  to  ensure  satisfaction 
and  a  good  order.  In  the  first  place,  should  the  negative  be  retouched, 
and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  ?  Many  photographers  send  out  proofs  from 
an  untouched  negative,  or  one  on  which  only  the  blemishes  have  been 
taken  out  without  any  remodelling  whatever,  holding  that  by  so  doiDg 
they  save  the  retoucher  some  considerable  amount  of  labour,  as  the 
rough  proof  is  issued  as  such  and  the  sitter  knows  that  the  prints, 
when  ordered,  will  be  of  much  superior  finish  and  workmanship.  This 
may  hold  good  in  some  cases  where  the  business  is  exclusively  high-class 
and  the  clientele  are  cultured  people,  but  in  a  middle-class  business  a 
resitting  would  be  the  result  in  nine  cases  out  of  every  ten,  and  it  is 
my  opinion  that  even  among  the  beau  monde,  or  upper  ten  of  Society, 
a  print  from  a  thoroughly  well-retouched  negative  would  give  greater 
satisfaction  and  produce  far  larger  orders  than  from  one  which  has 
been  only  partially  finished. 

Then  as  to  the  print  itself.  We  are  told  on  the  one  hand  that  an 
under-printed  and  untoned  proof  answers  every  purpose  so  far  as  showing 
the  correctness  of  the  portrait,  the  positions,  &c.,  while  others  pin  their 
faith  to  a  finished  proof.  The  advocates  of  the  first  have  in  their 
favour  the  fact  that  an  untoned  proof  can  be  supplied  at  least  a  day 
sooner  than  a  finished  one,  but  I  opine  that  this  is  not  a  matter  of 
very  material  importance  in  most  cases,  though  now  and  again  rapidity 
is  a  matter  of  necessitju  From  personal  experience  of  both  systems, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  thoroughly  well-finished  print 
from  a  good  negative  gives  satisfaction  in  nearly  every  case,  while  the 
system  of  sending  out  rough  or  unfinished  proofs  does  a  considerable 
amount  of  harm  to  the  business.  Let  us  reverse  the  positions  of 
photographer  and  client,  and  think  for  a  moment  what  we  should  say 
to  a  rough  proof  of  a  price-list  looking  as  unfinished  as  the  photographic 
roofs  sometimes  sent  out.  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  it  would 
e  either  rejected  or  a  finished  proof  requested. 
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I  have  often  seen  cases  where  a  sitter  has  expressed  himself  unable 
to  properly  judge  from  an  untoned  and  unretouched  print,  and  has 
asked  for  a  finished  proof,  thus  proving  that  the  system  of  sending 
out  untoned  proofs  is  not  always  a  gain  of  time.  I  would  in  nowise 
advise  or  advocate  that  a  multiplicity  of  proofs  be  submitted,  having 
found  in  practice  that  the  greater  the  number  of  proofs,  the  greater 
the  uncertainty  of  the  sitter,  and  the  greater  the  chance  of  a  request 
for  a  fresh  sitting  or  series  of  sittings ;  for  if  half-a-dozen  positions  have 
been  submitted  at  first,  the  same  number  will  be  expected  again.  It 
will  often  be  found  in  a  case  of  this  kind  that  the  sitter  likes  the  face 
of  one.  “  In  fact  it  could  not  be  better,  but  I  don’t  like  the  position  at 
all.  Now  this  position  is  very  nice,  but  the  face  is  bad.  If  you  can 
take  me  one  combining  these  two  I  shall  be  quite  satisfied ;  ”  and  so  on. 
The  chances  are  greatly  in  favour  of  obtaining  an  order  from  one  or 
two  proofs  as  against  four  or  five.  One  well-known  photographer 
submits,  as  a  rule,  four  proofs,  accompanied  with  a  notification  to  the 
effect  that  two  positions  only  are  allowed  at  the  price-list  rate  of 
charges,  and  for  an  additional  one  ordered  an  extra  cost  of  Is.  6c?. 
will  be  incurred.  He  considers  that  the  extra  money  thus  obtained 
repays  him  for  the  additional  work  of  retouching  so  many  negatives 
of  each  sitter,  though  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  would  not  find  the 
theory  proved  on  critical  examination. 

If  no  proofs  are  sent  out  at  all  the  photographer  places  himself  in 
a  dilemma,  as  he  must  either  compel  some  of  his  sitters  to  put  up 
with  pictures  which  they  do  not  approve,  and  probably  destroy,  or  he 
must  be  himself  at  the  loss  of  the  half-dozen  or  dozen  prints,  and  time 
taken  in  their  production.  If  he  compels  the  sitter  to  retain  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  which  they  do  not  approve,  lie  loses  at  least  one  customer, 
and  in  all  probability  many  of  their  friends  a,s  well,  which  is  certainly 
rather  a  high  price  to  pay  for  a  whim  or  fad.  The  portraits  may  be 
thoroughly  good  both  so  far  as  likeness  and  photography  are  concerned, 
but  still  he  must  put  up  with  one  loss  or  the  other.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  system  of  sending  proofs  has  become  so  general,  that  no  photo¬ 
grapher  can  get  on  unless  he  adopts  it.  Proofs  must  be  sent,  and  it 
will  be  found  in  the  long  run  that  the  best,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  economical,  practice  is  to  send  them  out  thoroughly  finished  and 
accompanied  by  an  intimation  that  all  proofs  are  counted  in  as  a 
portion  of  the  order.  Where  a  fair  price  is  obtained  for  work,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  charge  for  resittings,  as  many  sitters  will  be  found  to 
kick  against  the  extra  charge,  resisting  it  as  an  imposition ;  but  where 
the  scale  of  charges  is  so  regulated  as  to  leave  a  minimum  of  profit,  it 
might  be  intimated  that  a  nominal  charge  is  made  for  all  resittings,  so 
as  to  cover  the  extra  cost  involved  thereby. 

C.  Brangwin  Barnes. 

— - - - - - - 

INSTANTANEOUS  WORK.— II. 

In  my  last  article,  which  appeared  recently  in  these  colums,  on  the 
above  subject,  I  offered  some  remarks  as  to  the  need  of  using  stops  of 
wider  aperture  than  {  when  photographing  street  scenes,  and  lest 
I  should  be  misunderstood  in  a  certain  degree,  I  wish  just  to  explain 
that  by  street  scenes  I  do  not  mean  open  squares,  &c.,  where  there  are 
no  heavy  cast  shadows,  but  such  scenes  as  long  streets  with  heavy 
traffic  in  the  near  foreground,  and  one  side  of  which  is  in  deep  shadow. 

I  am  aware  that  by  carefully  studying  the  sun,  and  waiting  for  the 
best  moment  of  a  day  when  bright  fleecy  clouds  hover  overhead,  much 
may  be  done  in  improving  matters;  but  there  are  some  streets  which, 
under  the  best  circumstances,  lend  themselves  badly  to  the  camera, 
and  baffle  all  attempts  at  getting  rid  of  the  shadows.  They  must 
just  be  taken  at  their  best.  To  overcome  the  press  of  the  traffic  in 
the  near  foreground,  part  of  which  will  doubtless  be  moving  across 
the  field  of  the  lens,  the  shutter  must  be  driven  at  a  fairly  high  rate 
of  speed,  so  that  what  is  gained  in  sharpness  is,  in  another  sense,  lost 
in  detail  when  dealing  with  the  moving  objects  in  the  shadows.  It 
is  such  scenes  as  these  that  I  refer  to  as  being  beyond  the  capabilities 
of  a  lens  working  at  -/ ;  with  a  lens  that  will  work  at  about  /,  how¬ 
ever,  much  better  results  may  be  secured,  and  certain  views  obtained 
that  would  otherwise  baffle  an  operator.  In  selecting  a  good  site  to 
rig  up  one’s  apparatus,  much  will  depend  on  arrangements  being  made 
beforehand  with  some  kindly  disposed  soul  who  will  permit  of  the  use 
of  a  window,  of  course  having  studied  well  beforehand  the  exact  time 
at  which  to  expose.  It  sometimes,  however,  happens  that,  look  about 
as  one  may,  one  cannot  see  a  suitable  spot  to  take  some  desired  view 
from ;  but  should  the  street  in  question  be  traversed  by  a  tram  car, 
then,  by  all  means,  avail  yourself  of  its  services. 

1  have  spent  several  very  pleasant  summer  afternoons  firing  off  a 
few  shots  from  the  front  and  back  of  a  tram  car,  and  it  is  wonderful 
what  an  amount  of  real  pleasure  can  be  obtained  from  such  a  position. 
The  camera  need  not  be  a  cumbrous  one.  I  have  used  with  much 


satisfaction  a  whole-plate,  which  rested  merely  on  a  nice  square  box 
on  my  knee  ;  the  regular  stopping  to  set  down  and  take  up  passenger- 
all  along  the  line  of  route  offers  ample  opportunities  to  secure  picture 
from  a  good  steady  standpoint— only  be  careful  to  have  a  little  spirit 
level  on  the  top  of  camera  when  releasing  the  shutter,  and  set*  that 
the  left  hand  does  not  touch  the  camera  when  pressing  the  ball. 
J ust  here  let  me  remark  that  in  the  course  of  my  acquaintance  I  have 
met  several  who  could  not  compress  the  ball  of  their  shutter  with  tie* 
one  hand  without  involuntarily  at  the  same  time  closing  the  other  one 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  as,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  spare  hand  is 
sure  to  be  touching  the  camera  or  tripod,  the  chance  of  a  shake  ju.st 
at  the  fatal  moment  is  greatly  heightened.  Moral :  Never  touch  the 
camera  or  tripod  with  the  hands  when  exposing.  Of  course,  this  re¬ 
mark  refers  to  all  classes  of  exposures. 

When  working  from  the  top  of  a  car  it  is  advisable  to  have  some 
friends  with  you,  one  to  sit  beside  and  another  on  the  opposite  seat  at 
the  end,  whichever  it  be ;  the  presence  of  such  a  friend  comes  in  very 
handy  sometimes,  if  it  be  desired  to  stop  the  car  at  any  particular  point 
along  the  route.  II is  services  may  be  utilised  to  leave  the  car  just  at 
the  light  moment,  and,  of  course,  having  a  strong  objection  to  leave 
any  car  in  motion,  it  falls  upon  the  guard  to  stop,  and  just  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  right  place.  Cheek  sometimes  goes  a  long  way! 

Of  course,  an  intelligent  operator  will  plan  out  beforehand  only  to 
select  such  routes  as  are  suitably  lighted,  and  also  select  the  best 
time  of  da}\ 

As  to  the  focussing,  as  a  rule  it  will  be  found  that  with  a  proper 
elevation  of  the  camera,  and  perhaps  the  lens  just  raised  a  trifle  in 
the  front  of  the  camera,  a  nice  picture  can  be  cut  into  about  thirty- 
five  or  forty  yards  off,  and  it  becomes  a  very  simple  matter  to  find 
this  distance  out  beforehand,  and  focus  slightly  ahead  of  it.  What¬ 
ever  lens  you  use  be  certain  that  its  open  aperture  fully  covers  the 
entire  plate.  On  this  point  I  shall  have  something  to  say  later  on. 

If  gone  about  quickly  it  is  wonderful  what  little  notice  such  work 
attracts  from  onlookers.  When  not  exposing  the  focussing  cloth  may 
be  thrown  over  the  camera,  and  no  one  knows  what  you  are  after. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  for  many  other  instantaneous  exposures  {  is 
quite  large  enough,  and  perhaps  there  is  hardly  any  class  of  instan¬ 
taneous  work  which  offers  more  fascination  to  the  amateur  than  the 
photographing  of  yachts  and  steamers,  &c.,  in  motion.  Unquestion¬ 
ably  the  easiest  way  to  go  about  such  a  day’s  work  is  to  rig  up  your 
apparatus  on  some  well-appointed  pier,  where  the  movements  of  the 
various  steamers  or  fishing-boats  are  known,  and  their  time  of  calling 
well  arranged — for  yachts,  also,  may  be  well  taken  by  arranging  with 
the  skipper  to  sail  past  on  certain  tacks,  &c.,  but  my  amateur  friends 
must  not  think  that  the  bulk  of  the  many  fine  yachting  pictures, 
which  some  of  our  leading  marine  photographers  offer  to  the  public, 
are  all  obtained  in  this  amateurish  manner.  Not  so ;  they  are  nearly 
all  obtained  from  the  deck  of  another  vessel,  and  are  mostly  secured 
by  downright  hard  work,  and  a  system  of  chasing  and  lying-to,  so  as 
to  secure  the  exact  effect  required.  An  amateur  who,  for  the  first 
time,  attempts  this  class  of  work  from  the  deck,  it  may  be  of  a  steam 
launch  or  other  vessel,  must  not  feel  discouraged  if  he  happens  to 
make  a  few  failures,  especially  if  there  be  much  sea  on,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  motion  on  the  part  of  the  vessel  he  is  on ;  but  to  one  accus¬ 
tomed  to  this  class  of  work  there  is  a  fascination  in  having  a  good 
pair  of  sea-legs  to  use  and  some  downright  hard  work  to  overcome. 
I  would  not  give  a  good  day’s  “  chasing  ”  for  any  amount  of  dull  pier 
work.  In  seascapes  it  is  marvellous,  on  a  very  bright  sunny  day,  when 
there  are  plenty  of  white  fleecy  clouds  overhead,  how  small  a  stop 
may  be  used  under  favourable  position  of  the  object  being  photographed, 
such  as  both  vessels  moving  in  the  same  direction,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  object  be  not  crossing  the  lens ;  but,  for  reasons  which  I  shall 
shortly  give,  I  invariably  use  the  widest  stop  I  have,  and  give  a 
correspondingly  rapid  exposure.  In  this  I  know  I  am  at  variance  with 
many  good  operators,  but  1  get  on  all  right  with  my  results,  and  that 
is  the  main  thing. 

Now  I  have  said  I  always  prefer  to  use  a  large  stop  and  increase  the 
speed  of  the  shutter  whenever  I  can  do  so.  A  theorist  may  want  to 
know  where  lies  the  difference  between  a  picture  taken  with  /T  and  a 
properly  timed  exposure  to  suit  such  a  stop,  and  one  taken  with  a  much 
wider  aperture  and  a  correspondingly  correct  but  quicker  exposure, 
and  most  likely  will  go  further  and  argue  that  on  the  score  of  depth  of 
definition  the  advantage  clearly  must  lie  with  the  small  stop — all  very 
well  in  theory,  and  such  arguments  read  uncommonly  fascinating  to 
those  just  beginning  this  class  of  work,  but  experience  has  taught  me 
that,  practically,  better  results  are  obtained  when  using  wide  stops  and 
giving  fast  exposure  than  by  cutting  off  the  light.  My  idea  is  there 
is  something  in  the  sudden  flash  of  light,  with  the  speed  at  which  the 
shutter  is  going,  which  partly  acts  as  a  stop.  My  advice  is,  use  all  the 
light  at  your  command — light  in  photography,  is  of  the  first  moment, 
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the  better  the  light  in  outside  work,  having  due  regard  to  effect,  the 
better  the  result ;  then  why  cut  it  off  ?  When  I  say  the  better  the 
light,  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  the  best  results  are  got 
under  the  full  blaze  of  a  noontide  sun.  By  no  means ;  such  only  leads  to 
results  of  sea  and  sky  alike  turning  out  a  mass  of  white,  entirely  void 
of  contrasts,  especially  so  should  there  be  no  movement  of  the  sea. 

There  are  often  charming  effects  obtained  by  early  exposures.  I 
have  seen  some  beautiful  results  from  exposures  made  as  early  as 
eight  a.m.  on  a  bright  clear  morning,  the  lens  being  pointed  almost  at 
the  sun,  but  of  course  being  shielded  by  one’s  cap  or  other  means. 
This  is  the  way  those  delightful  silver  sparkling  effects  are  secured, 
and  which  some  clever  operators  take  a  delight  in  palming  off  on  the 
uninitiated  as  moonlight  photography.  The  best  means  of  securing 
moonlight  effects  is  very  much  the  same  as  described  above,  only 
watch  for  the  chance  of  the  sun  being  obscured  by  some  friendly  dark 
cloud  wdiich  just  throws  the  position  you  are  in  in  shadow,  but  lights 
up  the  sea  or  other  near  places  with  all  the  glory  of  the  sun’s  early 
morning  silver  beams,  which  glisten  and  sparkle  like  so  many  gems 
on  the  sea’s  surface;  a  few  such  negatives  are  worth  a  thousand  plain 
and  straight-away  results.  To  any  one  sojourning  at  the  coast  a  little 
careful  watching  for  such  fine  effects  will  amply  repay  their  trouble. 
As  a  ride,  it  is  bad  form  to  take  pictures  with  the  sun  immediately 
behind  the  camera,  much  of  the  life  and  motion  of  the  sea  is  lost ; 
strive  rather  to  take  your  picture  with  the  sun  well  on  the  side,  and 
do  not  despise  an  early  forenoon  or  mid-afternoon  for  this  class  of 
work. 

When  working  from  a  pier-head  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  true 
focus  is  much  less  than  when  working  from  on  board  another  vessel ; 
a  little  consideration  will  enable  an  operator  to  select  some  object, 
such  as  a  boat  or  a  buoy,  to  fix  his  lens  on  beforehand.  It  is  not 
good  to  judge  the  distance  on  land,  because  water  is  very  deceptive; 
a  little  practice,  however,  in  judging  distance  will  soon  come  to  one’s 
aid,  and  the  baseboard  of  the  camera  marked  to  varying  known 
distances  will  be  generally  sufficient  to  ensure  sharpness. 

Hitherto  I  have  said  nothing  about  apparatus,  such  as  camera, 
finder,  shutters,  &c. 

First,  as  to  the  camera.  Let  me  strongly  urge  upon  those  desirous 
of  doing  good  work  to  discard  any  of  the  light  toy  cameras  now  so 
popular  with  amateurs  on  the  score  of  portability.  I  often  wonder 
when  we  are  to  see  the  end  of  these  miserable  light,  thin  things,  which 
the  manufacturers  are  turning  out  and  pandering  to  an  amateurish 
taste  for  lightness,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  rigidity,  freedom  from  fog,  and 
other  necessities  of  paramount  importance. 

This  rage  for  lightness  and  portability,  to  my  mind,  has  been  over¬ 
done  long  ago,  and  I  often  laugh  when  I  see  some  beginners  striving 
|  to  obtain  sharp  pictures  with  a  camera  the  weight  of  which  is  cut 
down  to  the  lowest  fraction  of  an  ounce,  and  whose  tripod  folds  up 
I  into  ever  so  small  a  compass.  These  are  not  tripods,  they  are  not 
worthy  of  the  good  name.  Spider-legs  I  call  them.  With  such  the 
smallest  breeze  of  wind  is  sure  to  vibrate  the  whole  rig-out,  while 
as  to  attempting  to  use  such  on  board  ship,  chasing  with  a  good  little 
breeze  and  sea  on,  the  whole  affair  is  certain  to  end  in  utter  collapse. 

As  to  the  best  means  of  working  on  board  ship.  I  am  aware  some 
of  the  clever  workers  advocate  merely  the  holding  of  the  camera  on 
the  left  arm,  and  exposing  from  such  a  position,  thereby  dispensing 
with  a  tripod ;  with  small-size  cameras  under  certain  favourable 
atmospheric  conditions,  and  a  good  big  ship  beloAv  you,  with  a  little 
practice  this  way  of  working  may  be  right  enough,  but  it  savours  too 
amateurish  for  my  taste.  No,  I  like  a  proper  tripod,  firm  and  strong, 
each  leg  one  solid  substantial  piece,  the  top  of  which  is  not  too  small, 
and  underneath  which  are  eyelets  for  firmly  lashing  it  to  some  stay  or 
steam  winch.  When  the  camera  is  firmly  fixed  on  a  lashed  tripod  an 
|  operator  can  have  his  head,  hands,  and  legs  free,  and  need  not  fear 
anything  going  wrong  when  a  pitch  and  a  roll  of  the  tug  takes  place. 

Where,  under  such  circumstances,  I  ask,  would  be  the  use  of  a  set 
of  daddy-long-legs  ?  I  hope  to  continue  this  subject. 

T.  N.  Armstrong. 


- ^ - 

SUCCESS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY  WITH  THE  FLASH 
LIGHT.* 

In  taking  interiors  care  should  be  observed  that  the  light  is  not 
reflected  into  the  lens  from  mirrors,  &c. — the  result,  of  course,  would 
be  fog.  In  photographing  still-life — groups,  flowers,  fruit,  &c. — the 
flash  light  cau  be  successfully  used  ;  the  reflections  from  the  polished 
surfaces  are  most  beautifully  rendered,  and  the  whole  effect  is  quite 
as  fine  as  pictures  taken  in  diffused  daylight.  Moreover,  certain  effects 
can  be  secured  not  possible  by  daylight ;  as,  for  instance,  the  appearance 
of  steam  or  vapour  from  a  foaming  bowl  of  punch  may  be  imitated 
*  Concluded  from  page  696. 


by  placing  a  smoking  taper  in  the  bottom  of  the  bowl.  The  smoke 
will  be  caught  in  the  quick  flash,  and  will  have  all  the  look  of  steam, 
especially  if  some  dark  object  behind  it  gives  relief. 

One  of  the  most  important  applications  of  the  flash  light  is  the 
photographing  of  animals.  It  is  possible  by  its  means  to  take  animals 
at  their  homes,  the  dog  or  cat  upon  the  hearth,  forming  part  of  the 
domestic  circle,  giving  additional  interest  to  the  scene. 

The  flash  light  has  recently  been  employed  in  scientific  investiga¬ 
tions.  DuBois  Raymond,  taking  advantage  of  the  great  expansion  of 
the  pupil  in  total  darkness,  and  its  inability  to  contract  instantaneously, 
has  used  with  great  success  the  flash  light  in  getting  photographs  of 
the  interior  of  the  human  eye.  Mr.  Julius  Sachse,  of  this  city,  has 
actually  succeeded  in  photographing  the  visible  growth  of  the  rapid- 
floAvering,  night-blooming  Cereus.  The  series  of  pictures  taken  at 
short  intervals,  in  some  cases  not  more  than  five  seconds  apart,  show 
the  peculiar  spiral  motion  accompanying  the  evolution  of  the  flower 
from  the  bud.  The  actual  tremor  of  the  flower  in  its  eagerness  for 
development  is  shown  in  a  wonderful  manner. 

We  refrain  from  speaking  further  of  this  novel  application  of  the 
flash  light  to  this  most  interesting  biological  study,  inasmuch  as  Mr. 
Sachse  has  not  yet  completed  his  investigations.  He  hopes  shortly  to 
continue  the  study,  and  promises  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  labours. 

The  blitz-pulver  light  might  also  be  used  in  studying  the  process, 
segmentation  in  the  ova  of  the  teredo,  and  other  low  forms  of  animal 
life  in  which  the  peliciles  covering  the  eggs  are  transparent.  Our 
fellow-member,  Prof.  Zeckwehr,  has  very  ingeniously  used  the  blitz 
light  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  his  ATiews  concerning  certain 
musical  movements.  Messrs.  Rau,  Harding,  and  Davis,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Society,  have  succeeded  in  making  some  interesting 
pictures  of  the  interior  of  a  coal  mine,  in  which  the  structure  of  a 
vein  is  shown  Avitli  a  perfection  never  before  accomplished. 

In  conclusion,  a  ivord  about  development  of  flash  exposures  may  be 
needed.  We  prefer  to  keep  doAvn,  in  developing,  the  amount  of  pyro 
to  the  minimum  because  Ave  like  soft  pictures.  The  pyro  must  be 
diminished,  especially  if  there  is  white  drapery  in  a  photograph,  or 
hardness  and  violent  contrast  Avill  be  the  result.  We  employ  a  Aveak 
developer;  that  is,  one  Avith  considerable  Avater,  but  with  the  alkali  in 
slight  excess.  For  instance,  six  ounces  of  water,  one  drachm  of  pyro,  tAvo 
drachms  of  alkali.  If  Ave  find  the  plate  sloAvly  building  up  in  density  Ave 
refrain  from  adding  any  more  pyro,  but  if,  after  a  reasonable  time,  it 
is  tardy  in  gaining  strength,  Ave  cautiously  increase  the  amount  of 
pyro.  After  detail  is  secured  then  labour  for  density,  but  not  before. 
A  developer  with  excess  of  alkali  softens  the  high  lights  and  gives 
the  shadoAvs  and  half  tones  a  chance,  but  just  here  judgment  is 
necessary.  The  amount  of  alkali  should  not  be  such  as  to  flatten  the 
high  lights  ;  there  ought  to  be  a  small  area  of  brilliant  Avhite  light  in 
every  picture  Avhich  lays  claim  to  artistic  qualities. 

John  Bartlett. 


GEL ATINO- BROMIDE  OPALS. 

II. 

It  is  occasionally  said  that  the  exposure,  development,  and  general 
treatment  of  gelatino-bromide  opals  is  “  about  the  same  ”  as  that 
required  with  a  similar  description  of  sensitive  medium  spread  upon 
paper.  This  is  a  mere  f agon  de  parler.  The  comparison  only  admits 
of  relative  interpretation,  and  holds  good  simply  to  the  extent  that 
it  rests  upon  the  fact  that  the  evolution  of  the  developed  positive 
proceeds,  in  both  instances,  upon  nearly  parallel  lines.  Although  the 
points  of  difference  are  few  they  are  of  moment.  For  one  thing,  the 
dissimilarity  in  the  nature  of  the  two  supports,  and  the  influence  they 
respectively  exercise  over  the  appearance  of  the  completed  picture, 
suggests  the  desirability  of  the  procedure  commonly  followed  in  the 
one  case  being  modified  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  other,  the  more 
especially  as  Avith  opals  the  plate  ahvays  furnishes  the  final  margin  of 
the  picture,  which,  if  masking  or  vignetting  be  resorted  to,  is  usually 
of  such  considerable  area  as  to  admit  of  not  the  smallest  violation  of 
its  immaculateness.  Opal  glass  also  appears  to  have  a  greater  intensity, 
as  it  undoubtedly  has  a  greater  body  of  whiteness,  than  most  photo¬ 
graphic  papers,  which  supplies  an  additional  reason  for  the  adoption 
of  a  degree  of  care  not  demanded  by  gelatine  films  upon  the  less 
lustrous  support. 

Little  can  be  written  upon  the  description  of  negative  that  is 
necessary  before  a  successful  posit iye  impression  upon  opal  can  be 
obtained  that  has  not  been  written  innumerable  times  before  in 
relation  to  every  other  branch  of  positive  production ;  but  as  on  the 
present  occasion  appeal  is  chiefly  made  to  the  beginner  in  opals,  a 
word  of  counsel,  albeit  hackneyed,  cannot  be  deemed  superfluous.  A 
safe  maxim  to  keep  in  view  is,  the  character  of  the  positive  will  be 
absolutely  dependent  upon  that  of  the  negative.  The  devices  for 
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mitigating  the  defects  of  flat,  thin,  or  hard  negatives,  such  as  the 
interposition  between  the  latter  and  the  illuminant  of  tissue  and 
similar  translucent  substances ;  variations  of  exposure  and  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  the  developing  solutions,  and  all  the  other  artifices  for 
securing  in  a  positive  guise  that  which  does  not  exist  in  the  negative, 
although  occasionally  remunerative  in  professional  hands  as  palliatives, 
are  seldom  artistically  satisfactory,  and  do  not  call  for  recommendation. 
Still,  easy  as  it  is  to  insist  that  good  negatives  are  essential  to  the 
production  of  pleasing  positives,  and  that  indifferent  ones  unfailingly 
conduce  to  inferior  results,  &c. — easy  as  it  is  to  meander  on  in  this 
strain  at  any  length,  it  is  not  easy,  with  the  pen  for  a  tongue  and 
without  the  potent  help  of  illustrative  examples,  to  bring  home  to  the 
unseen  Telemachus  what  should  be  aimed  at  or  avoided.  Jn  the 
latter  regard,  however,  something  may  be  attempted,  if  not  achieved, 
by  directing  attention  to  the  gelatino-bromide  opals  of  commerce,  few 
of  which  do  the  process  full  justice,  while  many  have  no  claim  to  be 
on  sale,  being  flat  and  without  any  sparkle,  unskilfully  developed, 
and  therefore  not  satisfactory  in  tone,  while  the  margins  often  betray 
signs  of  careless  masking  out,  and  the  pictures  are  not  infrequently 
embellished  with  numerous  black  and  white  spots  and  scratches.  A 
conscientious  study  of  a  few  of  these  interesting  cases,  and  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  lessons  they  enforce,  will  be  of  high  educational  value  to 
the  amateur,  and  should  be  largely  instrumental  in  enabling  him  to  do 
great  things  in  opals. 

For  the  exposure  of  a  sensitive  film  upon  opal,  especially  if  it  be 
of  the  high  rapidity  previously  mentioned,  it  is  not  only  inadvisable  to 
utilise  the  lenticular  rays  obtained  in  the  camera,  but,  for  reasons  akin 
to  those  that  dictate  the  avoidance  of  the  natural  illuminant,  it  may 
be  no  excess  of  caution  when  employing  coal  gas  to  use  the  jet  but 
three-quarter  full,  and  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  a  yard  from  the 
negative;  for  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  actinic  rays,  solar 
or  artificial,  we  may  gauge  the  contingency  of  their  penetrating  the 
high  lights  of  the  negative  to  the  degradation  of  the  vital  parts  of  the 
picture  and  the  certain  loss  of  all  contrast  and  gradation.  In  con¬ 
sidering  it  as  settled  that  the  exposure  of  the  opal  plate  is  made  in 
contact  with  the  negative  in  the  printing  frame,  the  utmost  possible 
care  will  naturally  be  taken  to  protect  the  sensitive  surface  from  all 
effective  light  except  during  the  period  of  exposure  proper,  when  of 
course  the  back  of  the  plate  will  also  be  cautiously  shielded  from 
extraneous  rays,  to  which  end  the  frame  might  be  wrapped  in  the 
focussing  cloth  or  some  other  suitable  article.  If  a  mask  is  inserted 
between  the  negative  and  the  opal,  it  should  have  been  ascertained 
that  it  has  sufficient  opacity  to  resist  all  light,  for  upon  this  property 
will  depend  the  integrity  of  the  margin.  As  to  the  precise  time  of 
exposure,  it  will  be  evident  that  no  attempt  can  be  made  to  prescribe 
a  set  of  rules  to  be  implicitly  observed  irrespective  of  governing  con¬ 
ditions,  but  it  has  been  found  that  to  an  ordinary  jet  of  coal  gas  of 
the  value  above  stated,  the  rapidity  of  the  film  being  14°,  a  negative 
of  full  density  would  want  four  seconds  ;  with  faster  or  slower 
emulsions  the  increase  or  decrease  could  be  readily  calculated  on  the 
lines  of  the  tables  customarily  consulted  for  that  purpose.  For  better 
protection  from  the  grave  dangers  attendant  on  the  high  penetrative 
powers  of  gas,  when  such  comparatively  rapid  emulsion  is  employed, 
the  flame  of  a  domestic  paraffin  lamp  burning  a  one-inch  wick  is 
unquestionably  the  safest  light  that  can  be  suggested ;  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  aforesaid  an  exposure  of  twelve  seconds  would  be  necessary. 
In  the  event  of  the  despised,  but  by  no  means  despicable,  wax  candle 
being  selected  as  the  source  of  illumination,  the  exposure  should  be 
eighty  seconds.  These  crude  data,  although  claiming  no  pretension 
to  severely  scientific  accuracy,  are  yet  sufficiently  reliable  to  guide  the 
novice  in  such  matters. 

In  approaching  development  we  are  confronted  with,  probably,  the 
most  important  matter  in  connexion  with  gelatine  opal  work,  although 
it  is  one  concerning  which  little  real  difficulty  need  be  experienced. 
We  are  not  bound  down  to  any  one  developing  agent,  but  are  free  to 
choose  between  iron,  pyrogallol,  or  hydroquinone,  with  which  two 
latter  we  may  associate  one,  or  even  two,  of  a  familiar  group  of  alkalies. 
In  face  of  all  we  are  told  by  high  authorities  as  to  the  cleanliness  in 
working  of  pyrogallol  and  hydroquinone  under  proper  safeguards,  it 
argues  considerable  hardihood  on  one’s  part  to  suggest  their  rejection ; 
yet  such  is  the  advice  that  is  offered  to  those  who,  in  opal  work,  seek 
the  maximum  of  pleasing  results  with  the  minimum  of  risk  and 
trouble.  For  notwithstanding  the  greatest  care  and  every  haste  in 
development,  and  despite  the  presence  of  alkaline  or  acid  preservatives, 
pyrogallol,  so  soon  as  the  inexorable  oxidation  commences,  acquires 
the  property,  and  infallibly  exercises  the  function,  of  imparting  dis¬ 
colouration,  however  faint,  to  a  gelatine  film,  which,  although  it  may 
easily  be  rendered  inappreciable  on  a  glass  support,  can  never  be  satis¬ 
factorily  removed  from  the  whites  and  margin  of  an  opal  plate. 
Moreover,  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  owing  to  the  carelessness  obtaining 


in  most  photographic  laboratories,  the  pyrogallol  is  generally  in  a  more 
or  less  advanced  stage  of  decomposition  when  in  solution,  and  there¬ 
fore  has  to  bear  a  double  dose  of  original  sin  on  the  score  of  unsuit¬ 
ability  for  this  delicate -variety  of  work.  As  to  hydroquinone,  in  the 
present  stage  of  opinion  as  to  the  properties  of  this  re-agent,  an  attitude 
of  reserve  is  only  diplomatic,  although  so  far  as  the  writer’s  not  ex¬ 
tensive  experience  has  gone,  hydroquinone  cannot  even  be  bracketed 
equal  -with  pyrogallol.  An  apparently  well-preserved  sample,  that 
had  been  in  solution  for  two  months,  and  that  was  employed  in  the 
strength  of  two  grains  to  the  fluid  ounce,  developed,  without  a  re¬ 
strainer,  an  opal  picture  in  twenty-five  minutes,  where,  under  a  set  of 
practically  equalised  circumstances,  pyrogallol  occupied  a  fifth  of  the 
time,  while  it  sinned  nearly  as  seriously  as  the  latter  when  judged  by 
the  crucial  standard  of  cleanliness.  Without  presuming  to  heap  un¬ 
qualified  condemnation  upon  these  valuable  re-agents,  it  is  hard  to 
discover  that  for  gelatino-bromide  opal  work  they  can  be  classed  other 
than  as  last  resorts,  or  that  under  any  circumstances  they  could  be 
quite  satisfactorily  utilised  wThere  there  is  a  large  expanse  of  white 
margin  round  the  picture,  or  the  high  lights  take  up  a  great  proportion 
thereof,  as  in  open  views,  &c.,  although  where  little  or  no  margin 
exists,  and  the  picture  is  of  the  leafy  lane  tribe,  or  mostly  in  shadow, 
a  faint  tinge  of  yellowness  might  actually  be  cultivated,  so  as  to  react 
upon  the  sombreness  of  the  black  deposit,  and  yield  something  novel 
in  the  way  of  sepiatypes. 

Nothing,  in  fine,  can  justly  be  compared  to  iron  for  the  development 
of  gelatino-bromide  positives  on  opal,  for  if  less  powerful  and  search¬ 
ing,  it  is  infinitely  cleaner  in  working  than  either  pyrogallol  or  hydro¬ 
quinone  ;  and  what  is  of  no  inconsiderable  consequence,  it  produces 
the  particular  depth  of  tone  sought  for  with  more  ease,  or  rather,  it 
should  be  said,  that  it  has  attributes  of  this  description  which  are 
lacking  in  the  other  agents.  Ferrous  oxalate  being  decided  upon,  if 
the  relative  rapidity  of  the  emulsion  one  is  working  with  is  ascer¬ 
tained,  an  invariable  or  unvarying  artificial  light  chosen,  and  all  other 
preliminaries  levelled  up  to  a  pre-arranged  standard,  the  operation  of 
development  will  be  smoothed  down  to  its  lowest  simplicity,  and 
success  deserved,  if  not  assured.  There  are  extant  several  ways  of 
compounding  the  ferrous-oxalate  developer,  while  it  may  be  obtained 
commercially  ready  mixed  and  for  use  ;  but  in  the  latter  case  it  will 
be  evident  that  whatever  influence  over  the  ultimate  tone  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  lies  in  the  variation  of  the  relative  quantities  of  the  iron  and 
potassium  employed  is  gratuitously  sacrificed.  The  plan  of  dissolving 
precipitated  ferrous  oxalate  in  hot  potassium  oxalate  is  slightly 
troublesome,  and  is  seldom  adopted,  although  the  developer  in  this 
form  is  superior  in  the  results  it  gives  to  newer  modifications.  The 
method  of  adding  the  iron  salt  to  the  cold  potassium,  and  decanting 
the  supernatant  liquid  after  the  lapse  of  several  hours,  is  also  objection¬ 
able  where  time  is  a  consideration.  All  things  weighed,  one  can 
hardly  improve  upon  the  plan,  now  so  much  in  favour  for  different 
varieties  of  work,  of  preparing  to  saturation  point  warm  solutions  of 
ferrous  sulphate  and  potassic  oxalate,  by  dissolving  the  iron  in  the 
proportion  of  one  ounce  to  one  of  w'ater,  and  the  potassium  in  that 
of  three  ounces  to  nine  of  water,  and,  of  course,  using  when  cold. 
Reference  to  the  solubilities  of  these  compounds  will  show  that  these 
are  their  points  of  saturation.  This  term  is  often  called  “  unscientific,” 
but  it  is  an  extremely  convenient  way  of  conveying  that  the  water 
holds  in  solution  the_maximum  quantity  of  a  particular  salt  it  is 
capable  of  taking  up. 

The  writer  has  a  preference  for  acidifying  the  combined  developing 
solution,  immediately  before  it  is  poured  on  the  plate,  with  glacial 
acetic  acid,  which  possesses  the  properties  of  a  restrainer,  preserves 
the  purity  of  the  whites,  and  renders  the  addition  of  a  soluble  bromide 
less  essential.  As  it  is  an  undoubted  advantage  to  be  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  constitution  of  the  developer  according  to  circumstances,  the 
stock  solutions  should  be  kept  separate,  and  just  acidified ;  if,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  intended  to  keep  them  for  a  length  of  time,  sulphuric  acid 
should  be  substituted  for  acetic.  The  deepest  black  tones  are  obtained 
by  employing  the  developer  at  its  maximum  strength,  viz.,  1 :  3;  or, 
in  other  words,  it  should  contain  40  grains  of  iron  and  120  grains  of 
potassium  to  each  ounce,  correct  exposure  to  a  sufficiently  dense 
negative  always  being  assumed.  By  increasing  the  proportions  1 : 4, 
the  inkiness  of  tone  may  be  modified,  while  by  employing  1 : 5,  an  agree¬ 
able  dark  grey  is  the  result.  Lighter  tones  may  also  be  had,  but  are 
scarcely  to  be  recommended.  It  will  be  apparent  that,  the  capacity  of 
the  solution  for  developing  several  pictures  will  rest  upon  the  relative 
strength  of  the  iron  and  potassium,  that  is  to  say,  if  four  ounces  of  solution 
of  the  1 :  3  strength  above  indicated  be  just  equal  to  the  development  of 
three  seven  by  five  pictures,  it  would  be  a  manifest  impropriety  to  expect 
a  like  quantity  of  solution  holding  the  iron  in  the  lower  strength  of  1 : 5 
to  effect  the  reduction  of  the  same  area  of  haloid  salt.  Regularity  of 
tones,  therefore,  can  always  be  assured  by  using  a  developer  of  uniform 
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strength.  By  employing  a  solution  well  acidified,  that  is  to  say,  con¬ 
taining  half  a  drachm  of  acid,  “  clearing  ”  before  fixation  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  although  it  may  be  counselled.  One  other  point  needs 
reference,  viz.,  the  stage  at  which  development  should  be  stopped.  It 
will  require  the  exercise  of  some  judgment  in  determining  the  exact 
tone  the  picture  will  present  by  daylight,  and  therefore  the  progress 
of  the  image  should  be  closely  watched,  and  the  solution  promptly 
removed  when  the  desired  depth  is  reached.  Particular  caution  in 
this  respect  is  necessary  where  the  developer  is  used  at  its  full 
strength,  when,  of  course,  its  rapidity  of  action  is  correspondingly 
great. 

In  conclusion,  to  the  various  other  matters  of  detail  involved  in  the 
development  of  gelatino-bromide  opals,  quite  as  close  an  adherence  is 
necessary  as  in  the  parallel  case  of  negative  work.  The  plates  should 
he  well  washed  between  each  operation,  while  all  measures,  dishes, 
&c.,  employed  should  be  perfectly  clean,  and  either  reserved  exclusively 
for  this  purpose,  or  thoroughly  well  denuded  of  all  traces  of  foreign 
compounds  beforehand.  The  sodium  hyposulphite  solution  should  be 
distinct  from  that  otherwise  employed,  and  of  normal  strength.  It 
being  not  easy  to  decide  by  inspection  when  the  dissolution  of  the 
unaltered  silver  salt  of  an  opal  plate  is  effected,  the  plate  may  be  left 
in  the  hyposulphite  for  fifteen  minutes,  with  the  assurance  that 
fixation  will  have  resulted.  If,  when  the  picture  is  dry,  serpentine 
markings,  visible  alone  by  reflected  light,  are  discovered  on  the  surface, 
they  may  be  removed  by  immersing  the  plate  in  a  solution  of  H.C1. 
1 :  20.  The  same  defect  is  sometimes  met  with  in  negatives,  hut  then, 
if  allowed  to  remain  on  them,  is  of  slight  consequence,  as  it  is  not 
tangible  enough  to  affect  the  print.  With  gelatine  opals,  however, 
the  presence  of  such  markings  is  decidedly  objectionable,  if  not  fatal. 
They  are  possibly  caused  by  the  usual  contaminations  of  river  or  spring 
water,  such  as  calcic  sulphate,  magnesic  carbonate,  &c.,  and  could 
presumably  be  prevented  by  substituting  distilled  for  the  water 
ordinarily  employed.  Thomas  Bedding. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  ELECTRICITY  ON  A  BROMIDE  PLATE. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Bath  Photographic  Society.] 

This  being  the  first  paper  given  before  this  Society,  I  should  like  to 
mention  here,  before  I  proceed  with  my  paper,  how  pleased  I  am  to 
see  how  successfully  this  Society  has  developed  into  existence  ;  in 
fact,  there  has  been  no  photographic  society,  to  my  recollection, 
started  under  such  favourable  conditions,  having  been  with  the  first 
meetings  of  a  few  other  societies,  which  I  am  happy  to  say  are  still 
in  existence  and  doing  well ;  hut  when  I  compare  the  number  here, 
and  the  number  at  their  third  meeting,  when  you  could  count  all  in 
five  'seconds,  the  difference  is  immense,  as  here  I  defy  any  one  to 
count  the  number  in  five  or  twenty  seconds  unless  he  took  a  photo- 
h  and  counted  the  number  on  the  quiet. 

ou  must  all  remember  the  first  start  requires  more  force  than  the 
second,  for  it  is  like  a  wheel,  which  requires  more  energy  to  give  it 
the  first  turn ;  in  fact,  the  initial  power  of  anything  is  the  most 
important ;  that  is  the  fundamental  law  of  most  things,  which  is  not 
noticed  as  much  as  it  ought  to  be.  Now  that  the  first  wheel  of  this 
Society  is  on  the  move,  we  must  look  after  it,  and  oil  it  occasionally, 
and  apply  a  little  effort  (which  is  the  mainspring  of  existence)  to 
make  this  Society  a  success.  The  prospect  of  the  Bath  Photographic 
Society  is  very  hopeful,  and,  if  we  want  advice,  Mr.  James  Glaisher, 
the  President  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  would 
only  he  too  happy  to  help  us,  and,  as  he  is  to  photography  like  a 
beautiful  stream  from  which  we  can  always  drink  and  be  refreshed, 
we  know  where  to  run  for  sober  thought  and  good  advice.  Then  we 
have  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  son  of  the  father  of  photography,  near  us  and 
willing  to  help  us,  which  we  are,  I  am  sure,  proud  of.  I  need  not 
mention  the  Chairman,  and  the  others  that  are  here  to-night,  for  we 
all  know  them. 

Now  to  my  paper.  You  might  say,  “  Why  does  Mr.  Greene  not 
give  us  something  more  practical  P  ”  Well,  i’ll  state  briefly  why  I 
bring  this  subject  before  you.  I  want  this  Society  to  know  how  far 
photography  has  advanced  up  to  the  present  date,  and  to  set  some  of 
you  thinking,  and  give  you  plenty  of  photographic  food  to  digest. 
If  I  sow  the  seeds  of  a  few  agitating  mysteries  that  you  feel  you 
must  solve  I  have  accomplished  what  I  want. 

This  is  an  uneasy  age,  hut  you  will  find  the  most  work  is  always 
done  in  those  uneasy  ages.  When  I  say  you  can  take  a  photograph 
with  the  human  eye  it  seems  marvellous,  but  I  have  done  it,  and 
shown  the  results  before  the  British  Association  :  these  Mr.  Glasbroke, 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  has  kept. 

Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  something  that  has  never  been  men¬ 
tioned  before ;  I  am  going  to  tell  you  I  can  photograph  the  voice. 
I  was  only  sure  of  it  last  week,  so  I  could  not  notify  it  in  my  paper ; 


but  I’ll  show  you  how  it  is  done,  that  you  may  be  able  to  do  it  your¬ 
selves,  it  is  so  simple.  You  get  a  piece  of  parchment  and  stretch  it 
like  a  drum,  then  stick  on  the  centre  a  very  thin  piece  of  silver- 
polished  glass.  Now  have  a  ray  of  light  coming  through  a  pinhole, 
with  a  piece  of  talc,  coloured  green,  in  front  of  it.  Let  the  ray  of 
light  fall  upon  the  polished  silver  glass,  then  the  reflected  ray  upon  a 
sensitive  plate,  which  is  gradually  kept  moving  at  a  distance  of  three 
feet  from  the  silver-polished  glass.  Now  speak  to  the  drum  behind 
the  silver-polished  glass,  and  the  vibrations  of  the  parchment 
diaphragm  caused  by  talking  to  it  will  be  recorded  on  the  sensitive 
plate  after  developing.  Different  voices  will  give  different  vibrations. 
Bo  now  you  can  see  photographing  the  voice  is  not  such  a  mystery  as 
we  might  imagine.  I  have  not  mentioned  this  to  any  one,  because  I 
thought  this  Society  should  he  the  first  to  hear  of  it. 

Now  for  the  first  experiment.  Down  upon  my  paper  is  “the  effect 
of  electricity  on  a  bromide  plate”  in  different  solutions,  and  in  a 
vacuum.  The  first  thing  I  do  is  to  put  a  bromide  plate  (any  bromide 
plate  will  do  for  this  experiment)  into  a  weak  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid  (two  drachms  to  ten  ounces  of  water).  Now  put  a  piece  of 
silver  (I’ll  use  a  shilling,  as  you  will  all  be  able  to  recognise  the 
impression  I  expect)  on  the  film.  Then  take  the  positive  wire  of  a 
battery,  to  which  is  attached  a  piece  of  platinum,  and  put  it  in  the 
solution.  Now  take  the  negative  wire  and  touch  the  silver  with  it. 
Leave  it  there  for  a  few  seconds ;  take  the  plate  out  and  develop,  and 
there  you  will  see  the  impression  of  the  piece  of  silver  with  which 
you  are  acquainted.  Now  you  can  get  a  similar  effect  with  either 
copper  or  gold  instead  of  silver,  and  instead  of  hydrochloric  acid  use 
ammonia,  or  even  water. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  advance  another  theory  of  the  latent  image, 
but  maintain  that  those  we  have  been  taught  are  wrong.  One  of  the 
principal  theories  is  this :  Light  acting  on  a  silver  salt  threw  the 
component  atoms  of  each  molecule  into  a  state  of  vibration ;  the 
developer  separated  the  metal  from  the  haloid. 

What  I  want  to  impress  upon  this  young  Society  is,  don’t  be  led 
away  by  books.  Photography  is  not  very  old— there  is  not  one- 
millionth  part  found  out  of  what  it  is  going  to  do — so  let  each  one  who 
intends  to  experiment  rest  upon  his  own  experiments  and  individuality. 
Never  mind  failures;  it  is  by  the  seeking  and  fumbling  we  learn  the 
truth.  So  now,  don’t  let  any  one  sit  down  and  think  there  is  nothing 

to  do  in  photography.  Friesf.  Greene. 

- +. - - 

NOTES  FROM  ABROAD.* 

Turn  we  now  to  Belgium,  a  comparatively  inexpensive  country  for  rail¬ 
way  travelling.  Many  of  the  lines  there  belong  to  the  State,  and  the 
fares  on  such  lines  are  the  same  for  the  same  distance  run,  hence  there 
is  but  one  table  of  fares  for  the  whole  of  them  ;  the  passenger  ascertains 
by  the  time-table  the  length  of  his  journey  in  kilometres,  then  consults 
the  general  table  of  fares  to  ascertain  the  price  of  tickets.  For  100 
kilometres,  or  sixty-two  miles,  the  fares  by  ordinary  trains  for  single 
tickets  are  :■ — First  class,  7f.  60c.;  second  class,  of.  70c.;  third  class, 3f.  80c.; 
the  latter  fare  in  English  money,  reckoning  the  franc  as  9£d.,  is  3s.  Id. 
Return  tickets — first  class,  12f.  10c. ;  second  class,  9f.  10c.;  third  class, 
6f.  5e. ;  the  latter  fare  in  English  money  is  4s.  9 \d.  for  a  total  run,  there 
and  back,  of  124  miles.  The  fares  by  express  trains  are  twenty-five  per 
cent,  higher ;  third-class  carriages  are  attached  to  nearly  all  trains,  the 
exceptions  are  chiefly  a  very  few  trains  connected  with  the  international 
services.  Ordinary  return  tickets  are  only  available  for  a  day  or  two,  the 
number  of  days  varying  with  the  distance.  The  cheapness  of  railway 
travelling  in  Belgium  is  not  at  its  lowest  in  what  has  just  been  stated,  for 
tourist  tickets  of  three  classes  to  certain  places  within  the  country  are 
issued  all  the  year  round.  For  instance,  tickets  available  for  six  days 
are  issued  at  Brussels,  enabling  the  excursionist  to  make  the  following 
circuit : — Brussels,  Namur,  Dinant,  Givet,  Florenville,  Arlon,  Jemelle, 
Rochefort,  Namur,  Brussels  ;  price,  first  class,  22f.;  second  class,  16f.  50c.; 
third  class,  Ilf.,  or  in  English  money,  8s.  8 \d.  In  the  above  round  the 
excursionist  has  to  get  from  Givet  to  Florenville  at  his  own  cost,  by 
coach  or  otherwise,  there  being  no  railway  along  this  short  gap.  Thus, 
for  less  than  9s.  it  is  possible  to  traverse  Belgium  from  Brussels  to  the 
extreme  south  on  the  borders  of  Luxembourg.  Twenty-one  circular 
tours  within  Belgium,  for  which  tickets  are  issued  all  the  year  round, 
are  officially  advertised.  The  ordinary  single  fares  from  Antwerp  to 
Brussels,  forty-four  kilometres,  are — first  class,  3f.  35c. ;  second  class, 
2f.  50c.;  third  class,  If.  70c.;  the  ordinary  fares  from  Brussels  to  Arlon, 
which  is  a  long  way  down  on  the  road  to  Switzerland,  are  for  the  total 
of  192  kilometres — first  class,  14f.  60c. ;  second  class,  lOf.  95c. ;  third  class, 
7f.  30e.  From  Brussels  to  Nancy,  well  down  in  the  east  of  France, 
distance  342  kilometres,  the  fares  are — first  class,  31f.  5c. ;  second  class, 
22f.  45c. ;  third  class,  15f.  15e.  The  ordinary  fares  from  Brussels  to 
Bale,  in  Switzerland,  via  Arlon  and  Sterpenieh  are,  first  class,  63f.  60c. ; 
second  class,  45f.  80e. ;  third  class,  24f.  30c.,  or  19s.  3d.  in  English 
money;  the  distance  is  589  kilometres.  The  French  Livret  Chaix  for 
*  Concluded  from  page  667. 
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September,  1888,  page  330,  says  that  the  third-class  tickets  at  the  above 
price,  issued  at  the  Luxembourg  station  in  Brussels,  are  available  by 
express  trains ;  the  official  Belgian  railway  time-table,  the  Guide  Officicl 
des  Voyageurs  of  July  1,  1887,  says  that  they  are  not  available  by  express 
trains ;  perhaps  there  is  a  mistake  somewhere,  or  perhaps  the  regulation 
has  been  altered  within  the  year.  To  judge  by  complaints  published 
last  autumn  in  some  Belgian  newspapers,  the  official  Belgian  railway 
guide  is  not  notorious  for  accuracy.  Its  price  is  twenty  centimes ;  it  may 
be  obtained  from  the  General  Post  Office  in  Brussels,  and  is  on  sale  at 
the  Belgian  post  offices  and  chief  railway  stations.  It  contains  nothing 
about  tourist  tickets  or  excursions.  A  most  valuable  official  periodical 
for  the  tourist,  giving  information  relating  not  alone  to  Belgium,  but  to 
excursions  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  is  the  Recueil  des  Tariff 
Speciaux  des  Voyages  Circulates  a  Prix  Reduits,  price  75  centimes,  or 
7 %d. — postage  extra — obtainable  at  the  chief  railway  stations  in  Belgium, 
and  might  be  written  for  to  the  Station  Master,  Northern  Railway, 
Brussels.  It  contains  148  large  pages  and  several  maps.  Particulars 
are  given  in  it  of  the  twenty-one  sets  of  Belgian  tourist  tickets  already 
mentioned,  as  well  as  of  tourist  tickets  from  Belgium  to  all  parts  of 
Europe  ;  but  its  most  interesting  feature  to  an  Englishman  is  the  informa¬ 
tion  it  contains  about  circular  tours  arranged  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
traveller ;  he  must  not  go  and  return  by  the  same  route,  but  in  some 
exceptional  stated  cases  may  partly  do  so.  On  this  understanding  he 
may  plan  out  a  circular  tour  for  himself,  either  entirely  within  Bel¬ 
gium,  or  including  places  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  some  other 
countries,  and  within  a  few  hours,  or  possibly  a  day,  after  application 
therefore  he  will  receive  first,  second,  or  third-class  tickets  for  the  whole 
round,  according  to  the  class  demanded.  Small  sections  of  the  railways 
depicted  in  the  maps  issued  with  the  books  are  numbered  ;  on  searching 
for  each  number  in  the  book,  he  will  find  against  it  the  reduced  price  at 
which  a  ticket  of  a  particular  class  will  be  issued  for  that  particular 
length.  By  adding  together  the  cost  for  traversing  the  various  lengths, 
he  ascertains  the  cost  of  the  whole  journey.  This  system  is  not  in  use 
in  England,  but  is  highly  popular  on  the  Continent.  These  circular 
tickets  for  Belgium  alone  are  not  issued  for  a  less  total  distance  than 
250  kilometres,  and  can  be  obtained  all  the  year  round.  They  are  avail¬ 
able  for  fifteen  days,  but  when  also  for  countries  outside  Belgium  for 
longer  periods.  By  this  system  a  large  portion  of  Europe — France  ex¬ 
cepted — can  be  traversed  at  an  exceedingly  moderate  outlay  in  railway 
fares,  and  in  Belgium  and  some  other  countries  third-class  tickets  issued 
on  this  principle  are  available  by  express  trains  if,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
carriages  of  that  class  are  attached  to  the  train.  In  France,  upon  some  of 
the  railways,  this  plan  of  issuing  tickets  over  a  circuit  mapped  out  by  the 
tourist  is  also  followed,  but  the  charges  are  not  so  moderate.  From  what 
has  been  said  it  will  be  seen — and  for  much  left  unsaid  my  word  may 
be  taken — that  the  traveller  in  Continental  Europe  who  possesses  a  copy 
of  the  Receuil  des  Tarifs  Speciaux  is  much  better  off  in  information  than 
one  who  has  it  not.  It  contains  the  first,  second,  and  third-class  rates 
for  tours  in  Switzerland,  planned  at  the  discretion  of  the  tourist.  The 
Receuil  aforesaid  may  be  ordered  through  Messrs.  Trubner  &  Co.,  of 
Ludgate  Hill,  a  good  firm  for  Belgian,  German,  and  East  Indian  litera¬ 
ture  ;  Hachette  &  Co.,  of  King  William- street,  Strand,  is  a  branch  of  the 
great  French  publishing  house  of  that  name,  and  a  place  to  go  to  for 
literature  wanted  quickly  from  France. 

So  low  are  the  Belgian  railway  fares,  and  so  moderate  in  charge  and 
comfortable  the  service  from  Liverpool- street,  London,  via  Harwich  and 
Antwerp  to  Brussels,  that  Paris  itself  can  be  reached  by  this  roundabout 
route  at  no  very  great  expense,  although  a  portion  of  it  is  over  French 
railways.  The  ordinary  railway  fares  from  Brussels  to  Paris,  311  kils., 
are  actually  cheaper  than  from  Calais  to  Paris,  297  kils.  The  ordinary 
fares  from  Brussels  to  Paris  are,  via  Quevy,  311  kils. — first  class,  36f.20c. ; 
second  class,  27f.  20c. ;  third  class,  18f.  90c.  There  is  another,  and 
slightly  dearer  route  between  the  two  capitals. 

The  question  may  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  why  we,  in  England, 
have  not  such  facilities  for  travelling  at  moderate  rates  as  exist  in  the 
greater  part  of  Continental  Europe  ;  a  chief  reason  is  that  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  English  railways  we  have  had  to  pay  several  times  the 
agricultural  or  other  value  of  the  land  through  which  the  lines  pass,  for 
the  privilege  of  increasing  the  value  of  the  landed  estates  traversed ;  also 
the  legal  and  other  Parliamentary  expenses  have  been  enormous,  as  also 
instanced  lately  in  relation  to  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal.  Hence  the 
high  prices  paid  for  railway  tickets  in  this  country  consist  largely  of  interest 
due  for  the  great  hauls  of  money  made  by  private  individuals,  because  the 
state  of  education  here  is  not  good  enough  to  enable  the  public  to  com¬ 
mand  that  public  interests  shall  not  be  so  sacrificed  in  these  matters. 

As  to  the  ordinary  fares  mentioned  herein,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is 
any  advantage  in  taking  through  tickets  between  Brussels  and  Switzer¬ 
land  “and  Italy;  the  tourist  may  as  well  take  them  only  to  where  he 
intends  to  break  the  journey.  The  regular  trains  via  Arlon  and 
Sterpenich  to  Switzerland  and  italy,  run  via  Germany,  but  if  the  tourist 
prefers  to  go  to  Bale  from  Arlon,  via  Nancy  and  France,  he  can  get  out  at 
Arlon,  and  book  that  way  for  himself;  the  expense  will  be  but  little 
extra,  but  the  trains  are  slow  ones.  From  Antwerp,  according  to  the 
Belgian  official  guides,  they  do  not  seem  to  issue  tickets  to  Bale  “  via 
Sterpenich,”  but  book  passengers  from  Antwerp  to  Switzerland  by  a 
much  dearer  route,  wherefore  it  is  best  to  go  on  to  Brussels,  and  do  the 
through  booking  thence. 


If  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  does  not  object  to  receive  sug¬ 
gestions  from  a  humble  individual,  it  may  be  suggested  that  through 
tourist  tickets  to  the  Yosges,  covering  the  ground  second  class  at  third 
class  rates,  ought  to  be  highly  popular  if  the  officials  on  the  Franco- 
German  frontier  will  try  to  make  themselves  as  little  troublesome  as 
possible  to  English  visitors.  In  any  case  the  French  officials  are  sure  to 
be  polite  under  trying  circumstances ;  nevertheless,  a  man  with  a  camera 
in  these  regions  will  carry  presumptive  evidence  of  guilt  in  his  hands,  for 
must  he  not  be  a  French  or  German  spy  ? 

- + - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  15,454. — “Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras.”  S.  1).  McKellen 
and  J.  D.  McKellen. — Dated  October  27,  1888. 

No.  15,569. — “Improvements  in  Changing  Boxes  for  Photographic  Plates.” 
A.  D.  Cahen,  dit  Cann. — Doled  October  29,  1888. 

No.  15,723. — “'Improvements  in  Portable  Head  Rest  used  in  Photography.” 
Complete  specification.  W.  Crooke  and  J.  Coster. — Dated  November  1, 
1888. 

No.  15,753. — “An  Improved  Photographic  Shutter.”  F.  T.  Bennett  and 
A.  E.  A.  Wiss. — Dated  November  1,  1888. 

SPECIFICATION  PUBLISHED. 

No.  15,727.— “Sensitising  Materials,  &c.,  for  Photography.”  E.  H.  Farmer 
and  II.  K.  Tompkins. — Price  6(7. 

PATENT  COMPLETED. 

Improvements  relating  to  the  Preparation  and  Use  ok  Sensitising 
Materials  and  Sensitive  Surfaces  for  Photographic  Purposes. 

No.  15,727.  Ernest  Howard  Farmer,  Polytechnic  Institute,  Regent-street,  W. 

and  Harry  Knekbone  Tompkins,  43,  Museum-street,  London,  W.C.— 

November  16,  1887. 

Our  invention  consists  in  the  use  of  albumen  as  a  medium  for  emulsifying 
instead  of  gelatine,  collodion,  gum,  or  other  colloid  used  for  this  purpose  in  the 
ordinary  processes,  and  the  application  of  the  said  emulsion  to  the  production 
of  albumen  prints  and  images  by  development  or  printing-out. 

In  the  preparation  of  an  ordinary  gelatine  emulsion  for  producing  positives 
or  negatives  a  solution  of  gelatine  is  taken,  and  solutions  of  a  haloid  salt  and 
of  silver  nitrate  are  added  alternately  to  the  gelatine,  with  the  result  that  the 
precipitated  silver  haloid  is  formed  in  the  presence  of  gelatine  ;  our  invention 
consists  in  the  precipitation  or  production  of  silver  salts  by  the  emulsion 
process  in  the  presence  of  pure  albumen. 

In  carrying  out  our  process,  we  take  albumen  and  dissolve  it  in  a  soluble 
haloid  salt,  to  this  is  then  added  a  solution  of  silver  salt,  or  we  dissolve  the 
haloid  and  silver  salt  in  separate  portions  of  water  and  then  add  them 
alternately  to  the  albumen. 

If  the  emulsion  is  intended  for  the  production  of  paper  for  printing-out  the 
silver  salt  may  be  in  excess, ‘but  if  the  paper  is  intended  for  development  the 
albumen  must  be  in  excess. 

The  following  are  good  proportions : — 

White  of  egg  .. .  16  ounces. 

Potassium  bromide .  128  grains. 

To  which  is  added — 

Silver  nitrate  . 196  grains. 

Water  (distilled)  .  20  ounces. 

But  other  proportions  may  be  used. 

Sometimes  we  add  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  or  ammonium  carbonate  to 
the  albumen  before  emulsifying. 

Papers  are  coated  with  the  emulsion  and  dried,  the  film  being  rendered 
insoluble  by  immersion  in  alcohol  or  by  the  addition  of  chrome  alum  to  the 
emulsion  before  coating. 

The  paper  thus  prepared  is  exposed  to  daylight  under  a  negative  until  all  the 
details  are  out,  which  will  require  from  fifteen  seconds  to  five  minutes  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  light.  They  are  then  developed  by  any  of  the  developers 
used  for  positive  papers. 

A  very  good  developer  is  as  follows  : — 

12  grains  Pyrogallol. 

100  ,,  Sodium  sulphite. 

24  ,,  Ammonium  carbonate. 

20  ,,  Potassium  chloride. 

20  ounces  Water. 

If  the  paper  is  intended  for  printing-out  it  is  sensitised  upon  a  bath  of  8-12  "/ ,t 
silver  citrate  or  other  organic  salt  of  silver. 

A  good  sensitising  bath  is  as  follows  : — 

48  grains  Silver  nitrate. 

20  ,,  Citric  acid. 

10  ,,  Ammonium  nitrate. 

1  ounces  Water  (distilled). 

Or  sometimes  we  precipitate  silver  citrate  or  other  sparingly  soluble  salt  of 
silver  along  with  the  silver  haloid,  and  by  this  means  prepare  a  paper  suitable 
for  printing-out  at  one  operation. 

The  precipitation  is  carried  out  as  before. 

Sometimes  we  mix  the  finished  emulsion,  whether  for  development  or 
printing-out,  Avith  a  solution  of  hard  gelatine.  In  this  case  the  chrome  alum 
or  coagulation  by  alcohol  is  not  necessary. 

The  emulsion  may  be  used  for  coating  opals  or  glass  as  well  as  paper,  the 
film  being  rendered  insoluble  by  immersion  in  alcohol. 
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Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  our  said 
invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  we  declare  that 
what  we  claim  is  : — 1.  The  application  and  employment  of  pure  albumen  as  a 
medium  in  which  to  prepare  photographic  emulsions  instead  of  gelatine, 
collodion,  gum,  or  other  colloid  usually  employed.  2.  The  application  of  the 
albumen  emulsions  obtained  as  described  in  the  foregoing  specification  to  the 
production  of  sensitive  surfaces  on  paper,  glass,  or  other  material,  to  be  used 
for  the  production  of  photographic  images  either  by  development  or  printing- 
out. 

• - - -  ♦  - - 

Uteetmgg  of  Sottetteg. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOE  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

November  13  ... 

„  13  ... 

„  13  ... 

„  13  ... 

„  13  ... 

„  14  ... 

„  15  ... 

Great  Britain  . 

5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

Masonic  Hall,  Cooper-st.,Manchstr. 
Sykes’s  Restaurant,  33,  Victoria-st. 
The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Bolton. 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

N  ewcastle-on-Tyne  &  N .  Counties 
Manchester  Amateur . 

Derby  . 

Bolton  Club  . 

Photographic  Club . 

London  and  Provincial . 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday  night,  November  1,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above 
Association,  held  at  the  Masons  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London,  Mr.  F.  P. 
Cembrano  presided. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  that  on  November  22  Mr.  W.  Willis  would 
give  a  demonstration  before  the  Association  of  the  cold  development  platinum 
process. 

Mr.  P.  Everett  stated  that  Captain  Pizzighelli  had  published  that  if  a  proof 
by  his  new  process  were  insufficiently  printed  it  would  gain  in  density  after¬ 
wards  if  it  were  kept  damp  ;  he  (the  speaker)  would  lay  a  specimen  print  before 
them  in  which  he  had  tried  it  and  failed.  The  paper  he  had  used  was  an  old 
sample. 

The  Chairman  said  that  if  the  paper  had  been  kept  very  dry  before  printing 
it  would  develop  afterwards  in  damp  air,  but  not  if  it  had  been  exposed  to 
damp  air  first. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Cooke  had  put  some  proofs  just  printed  into  a  warm  cupboard 
which  he  thought  to  be  very  dry  and  next  morning  the  prints  were  over  done. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  thought  that  these  varied  experiences  depended  upon  there 
not  being  sufficient  moisture  on  the  paper  in  the  printing  frame  to  enable  the 
ferrous  salt  formed  by  light  to  reduce  the  platinum  at  the  time  of  exposure. 

Mr.  Everett  said  that  on  that  hypothesis  the  same  time  of  exposure  to  light 
was  necessary  in  all  varieties  of  treatment  when  using  that  process. 

Mr.  Haddon  held  that  opinion. 

The  Chairman  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Haddon,  for,  so  far  as  he  had  gone, 
comparative  experiments  did  not  support  the  idea,  but  more  experiments  ought 
to  be  tried. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  remarked  that  once  he  took  a  fixed  Pizzighelli 
print  and  completed  it  under  pressure  when  it  was  not  perfectly  dry,  and  some 
of  it,  perhaps  because  of  gum  present,  came  off  upon  the  blotting-paper  with 
which  he  had  put  it  in  contact.  Some  time  afterwards  he  used  the  blotting- 
paper  as  a  pad  in  the  frame  in  silver  printing,  and  the  whole  was  accidentally 
allowed  to  get  wet ;  the  silver  salt  which  then  reached  the  blotting-paper  not 
alone  intensified  the  portions  of  the  platinum  image  upon  it  but  gave  them  a 
beautiful  sepia  colour. 

Mr.  Haddon  could  not  understand  a  silver  salt  toning  or  intensifying 
platinum  black. 

A  question  in  the  box  asked  whether  a  superior  kind  of  papier  mache  was 
not  made  which  could  be  worked  like  wood.  If  so,  what  was  its  weight  as 
compared  with  an  equal  bulk  of  light  mahogany,  and  was  it  better  than  wood 
or  ebonite  for  cameras. 

To  this  question  no  answer  was  obtainable  except  that  Mr.  Wellington  said 
that  he  expected  that  the  difficulty  with  papier  macM  would  be  in  the  making 
of  the  joints. 

The  Chairman  asked  why  cameras  should  not  be  made  of  “vulcanised  fibre,’ 
which  was  very  tough. 

Mr.  Haddon  said  that  it  was  too  heavy ;  besides,  it  was  tough,  and  soon 
took  the  edges  off  a  file. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  objection  to  ebonite  was  its  brittleness. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb,  in  reply  to  a  question,  said  that  he  believed  that  negatives 
intensified  a  little  with  bichloride  of  mercury  were  as  permanent  as  those  so 
treated  and  with  a  subsequent  bath  of  ammonia,  provided  the  bichloride  were 
not  allowed  to  act  too  long,  for  in  such  case  it  would  exercise  a  reducing  influ¬ 
ence.  He  possessed  some  negatives  which  he  had  intensified  years  ago  with 
the  bichloride  and  they  still  printed  as  well  as  ever. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  said  that  the  thoroughly  good  varnishing  of  a  negative  had 
much  to  do  with  its  permanency. 

Mr.  Cobb  added  that  the  negatives  of  which  he  had  spoken  had  been  well 
varnished.  He  knew  a  professional  photographer  who  had  never  intensified  in 
any  other  way  than  that  of  applying  bichloride  of  mercury. 

The  Chairman  had  reduced  some  poor  weak  negatives  by  the  ferridcyanide 
of  potassium  method  to  clear  the  shadows,  then  had  intensified  with  bichloride 
of  mercury,  and  had  thus  turned  them  into  splendid  negatives.  He  had  found 
that  bichloride  of  mercury  did  not  always  give  the  same  colour. 

Mr.  Cobb  had  had  the  same  experience  and  that  the  negatives  so  treated 
looked  much  more  dense  when  dry  than  when  wet.  He  liked  yellow  negatives. 

Mr.  Cooke  liked  yellow  negatives  also. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  that  an  alum  and  citric  acid  bath  would  take  out 
the  yellowness. 

Mr.  Wellington  was  aware  of  that,  but  had  sometimes  had  the  yellowness 
come  back  again  in  drying. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwich  had  found  yellowness  to  be  objectionable  when  the 
negative  had  sufficient  density  otherwise. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  that  a  man  with  negatives  of  different  colours  was 
liable  to  go  astray  in  his  printing. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Shipton,  in  reply  to  a  request,  said  that  if  a  member  of  the 
Association  would  read  a  paper  on  Cycling  and  Photography,  he  would  try  to 
reply  to  the  points  raised,  and  would  also  read  a  revised  edition  of  a  memoir 
he  had  given  before  the  Camera  Club  nearly  two  years  ago,  and  bring  every¬ 
thing  down  to  date,  including  a  new  invention  for  diminishing  the  vibration 
of  tricycles.  The  saving  of  fatigue  by  the  use  of  a  tricycle  was  equal  to  the 
reduction  of  the  weight  of  the  plates  and  apparatus  to  one-third  Leases 
which  have  been  carried  for  three  or  four  years  on  a  tricycle  are  usually  so 
affected  by  the  vibrations  as  to  need  resetting  in  their  cells. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 

On  Thursday,  November  1,  Mr.  H.  M.  Elder,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  on  Toning 
Silver  and  Bromide  Papers.  Mr.  S.  B.  Webber  occupied  the  chair. 

Previous  to  the  lecture  Mr.  Grimshaw  exhibited  some  excellent  little  prints 
from  Kodak  negatives,  Mr.  Orton  handed  round  a  convenient  flash  lamp  and 
negatives  produced  by  the  light,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  drew  attention  to  a 
portrait  of  Mr.  Sutcliffe,  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Eyres  for  the  term  of  the 
Exhibition. 

In  his  address,  Mr.  Elder  touched  upon  the  ordinary  points  of  gold  toning, 
and  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  means  he  used  to  change  the  colour  of 
the  deposit  in  bromide  papers.  The  methods  were  demonstrated  before  the 
meeting.  The  process  was  uranium  intensification.  The  prints  were  treated 
with  acid,  then  with  the  uranium  nitrate  bath,  and  finally  in  either  alum  or  hypo, 
according  to  the  colour  required.  Washing  between  each  operation  was 
necessary.  The  general  result  was  to  change  the  colour  to  warmer  shades,  and 
that  without  any  staining  of  the  paper. 

The  Chairman  thought  this  a  very  favourable  opportunity  for  insisting  on 
special  cleanliness  in  all  toning  operations. 

Mr.  Eyres  agreed  that  cleanliness  was  of  the  first  importance,  and  described 
exactly  his  method  of  handling  prints  in  the  processes  of  toning  and  fixing. 

Further  remarks  were  made  and  the  subject  gone  into  in  some  detail  by 
Messrs.  Lyonel  Clark,  Rodgers,  Davison,  Stroh,  King,  Austin,  and  Greene. 

Thursday  evening,  November  15,  will  be  devoted  to  the  lantern.  A  variety 
of  slides  will  be  exhibited. 


NORTH  MIDDLESEX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

This  Club  held  a  meeting  in  the  Iron  Room,  Stroud-green,  on  Monday  evening, 
the  5tli  instant. 

Mr.  Oakley’s  promised  demonstration  on  Enlarging  was  postponed,  and 
Mr.  E.  Traill  Hiscock  read  a  paper  on  The  Printing  and  the  Development  of 
Argentic  Opals.  Having  made  a  few  introductory  remarks,  Mr.  Hiscock 
impressed  upon  his  audience  the  necessity  of  having  everything  used  in  the 
manipulation  perfectly  clean,  as  dirt  of  any  sort  would  prevent  the  making  of 
a  good  picture.  With  regard  to  developing,  the  only  formula  which  was 
successful  with  opals  was  the  ferrous  oxalate,  directions  for  the  making  of 
which  he  gave.  When  developed  (after  sufficient  brilliancy  in  the  shadows 
has  been  obtained),  he  advised  the  washing  of  the  plate  with  cotton  wool,  thus 
removing  all  traces  of  the  iron.  To  fix,  he  used  a  solution  of  three  ounces  of 
hypo  to  the  pint  of  water,  and  allowed  the  picture  to  remain  in  this  bath  from 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  After  having  eliminated  all  the  soda,  the  plate  is 
cleared  in  a  bath  of  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid  to  a  quart  of  water; 
it  is  then  again  washed  and  dried.  To  illustrate  his  remarks,  Mr.  Hiscock 
printed  and  developed  an  opal,  obtaining  a  perfect  result. 

The  next  meeting  (Monday,  the  19th  instant)  will  be  the  lantern  night, 
admission  to  which  will  be  by  ticket  only,  obtainable  by  those  interested  in 
lantern-slide  work  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Ernest  F.  C.  Damant,  25,  Glan- 
ville-road,  Stroud-green,  N. 

On  December  3  Mr.  Oakley  will  give  his  demonstration  ou  Enlarging. 
Visitors  are  invited. 


BATH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  31st  ultimo,  at  Messrs 
Powell’s  Rooms,  10,  Quiet-street,  Bath,  Mr.  Austin  J.  King  presiding. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  :  Although  the  primary 
business  of  a  good  Chairman  is  to  hold  his  tongue,  and  to  make  other  people 
hold  theirs,  yet  on  the  occasion  of  a  first  public  meeting  of  a  Society  like  this 
it  does  seem  necessary  to  do  something  more  than  merely  introduce  the 
lecturer.  The  advertisement  of  the  meeting  refers  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  photography  ;  but,  in  good  truth,  there  is  probably  no  man,  woman,  or 
child  in  the  kingdom  who  does  not  fall  within  this  category.  The  first  use 
made  of  photography  was  no  doubt  the  achievement  of  portraits,  at  first 
execrable  as  they  are  now  admirable.  The  natural  yearning  to  have  a  delinea¬ 
tion  of  the  features  of  friends  and  relatives  was  so  strong  that  in  pre-plioto- 
graphic  days  it  was  satisfied  as  regards  the  wealthy  by  miniatures,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  less  fortunate  by  prints  affording  accidental  likenesses,  and  by  the 
alteration  of  existing  pictures  of  other  persons.  This  branch  of  the  art  has  not 
lost  its  interest,  and  never  will.  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  its  importance,  and 
upon  the  gradation  of  merit  which  ranges  from  the  threepenny  ferrotype  of  the 
fail’,  to  such  high-class  portraiture  as  to  merit  the  praise  of  such  an  art  critic 
as  Mr.  Ruskin  ;  but  the  primary  use  of  the  process  has  been  so  supplemented 
that  there  is  now  scarcely  a  science,  or  profession,  or  manufacture,  or  trade, 
that  does  not  find  a  useful  and  almost  necessary  handmaid  in  photography. 
The  discoveries  in  the  great  world  of  chemical,  physical,  and  physiological 
science  are  stereotyped  and  made  permanent  by  the  action  of  the  camera. 
The  study  of  physiognomy  and  ethnology  receive  assistance  for  which  they 
would  otherwise  look  in  vain,  and  the  little  cameras  which  nowadays  are 
attached  to  the  microscope  preserve  for  other  observers  phenomena  which 
would,  without  such  aid,  be  fleeting.  Medical  men  well  recognise  the  value  of 
photography  in  their  curative  and  pathological  studies ;  and  to  lawyers,  whose 
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business  is,  or  should  be,  the  pursuit  of  strict  accuracy,  the  uses  of  photo¬ 
graphy  are  becoming  daily  more  important.  We  have  a  good  illustration 
in  the  great  trial  now  pending  before  Commissioners  at  the  Law  Courts. 
In  military  circles  a  study  of  the  art  is  becoming  a  favourite,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  more  obvious  uses,  it  is  probable  that  the  camera,  which 
can  now  be  attached  to  telescopes,  may  be  of  great  practical  value  in  the 
strategy  of  the  next  great  war.  How  indispensable  photography  both 
to  civil  and  mechanical  engineers,  how  useful  tor  architects,  are  questions 
upon  which  I  need  not  enlarge.  But  few  are  aware  how  much  the  art 
lias  not  only  facilitated  but  improved  the  work  of  the  designer,  the  special 
artist  of  your  illustrated  journals,  and  the  producer  of  woodcuts  and  other 
illustrations.  Manufacturers’  travellers  carry  photographs  with  them,  which 
often  take  the  place  of  unwieldy  samples.  Auctioneers  and  house  agents  avail 
themselves  much  of  pictures  which  convey  impressions  which  description 
could  not  do,  and  the  photographers  of  the  best  ancient  and  modern  speci¬ 
mens  have  done  much  to  improve  the  style  and  facilitate  the  sale  of  furniture. 
The  archaeologist,  revelling  in  the  precise  study  of  what  is  most  ancient,  leans 
heavily  on  the  youthful  invention,  and  travellers  are  able  to  impart  to  others 
the  details  and  characteristics  of  scenes  which  they  have  visited.  Other  illus¬ 
trations  will,  as  I  have  been  speaking,  crowd  upon  your  minds,  and,  I  am  sure, 
no  thoughtful  man  will  dispute  the  proposition  that  sometimes  directly,  but 
more  often  indirectly,  photography  has  made  an  impression  which  can  never  be 
effaced  in  the  studies,  the  pursuits,  and  the  pleasures  of  every  civilised  man. 
So  much,  or  rather  so  little,  for  the  uses  of  the  art ;  now  a  few  words  as  to 
those  who  practise  it.  Their  number  is  legion,  their  characteristics  most 
diverse  ;  but  we  can  with  convenience  divide  them  into  three  classes.  In  the 
first  we  may  place  the  scientists,  who  use  the  art  as  an  aid  to  their  researches  and 
studies,  and  who  are  ever  finding  fresh  fields  wherein  they  can  employ  it.  In 
the  second  class  we  include  the  professional  photographers,  whose  painstaking 
and  laborious  exertions  have  raised,  and  are  still  raising,  the  art  of  mechanical 
portraiture  to  an  excellence  which,  in  the  last  generation,  would  have  been 
deemed  visionary  and  impossible.  If  any  one  will  refresh  his  memory  by 
glancing  through  an  old  album,  where  he  will  see  the  unfortunate  victims 
staring  blankly  at  him  out  of  a  pale  yellow  fog  and  an  incipient  snowstorm, 
the  form,  the  shading,  and  the  whole  conception  as  faulty  as  the  execution  was 
deceptive,  he  will  be  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  there  was  some  room 
for  improvement.  If,  then,  he  will  glance  at  the  shop  windows  of  professional 
photographers  he  will  appreciate  what  that  improvement  has  been,  and  the 
mead  of  praise  due  to  those  who  have  brought  it  about.  But  there  is  a  third 
class — a  large  one — which  is  daily  growing  larger — the  amateur.  If  the  range 
is  a  wide  one  of  professional  photography,  if  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
there  is  a  great  distance,  the  range  is  still  wider,  the  distance  still  greater,  in 
the  case  of  amateurs.  The  schoolboy  or  schoolgirl  who  buys  something  called 
a  camera,  and  exposes  some  plates  with  no  result,  except  a  deep  sea-green 
negative  once  and  again,  commences  the  list,  which  ends  with  those  dis¬ 
tinguished  scientists  who  construct  the  formula;  upon  which  others  work, 
and  earn  the  gratitude  of  alike  the  amateur  and  professional  ;  men  who 
make  each  new  discovery  but  a  step  towards  the  exploration  of  newer  and 
further  fields.  Between  this  Alpha  and  Omega,  who  can  measure  the  stages  ? 
But  the  amateur  who  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  as  a  fair  type,  is  the 
one  who,  as  a  relaxation  from  the  trying  pursuits  of  duty  or  business, 
attaches  himself  to  photography  as  to  a  friend.  He  takes,  it  is  true,  very 
bad  portraits  of  his  friends ;  he  exaggerates  their  personal  deficiencies,  he 
conceals  their  excellences  of  face  and,  form,  and  he  uses  dry  plates  to  a 
number  which  he  confides  to  no  mortal  man  or  woman.  Yet,  if  he  does  little 
for  photography — photography  does  much  for  him  ;  it  gives  him  a  relaxation 
he  greatly  needs  ;  it  adds  a  new  charm  to  his  life  ;  it  tempts  him  to  visit 
scenery,  and  churches,  and  ruins,  and  extend  the  scope  of  his  studies  and  his 
reading.  It  is  a  hobby-horse  to  ride — a  good  one,  a  safe  one,  and,  all  things 
considered,  a  cheap  one  ;  and  our  friend  has  an  occasional  triumph.  The  tone 
is  vigorous  and  yet  soft,  and  he  can  astonish  his  friends  by  some  really  good 
prints,  and  can  retain  most  pleasing  remembrances  of  home  and  foreign  travel. 
Now  a  photographic  society,  if  it  is  managed  as  we  hope  and  believe  this  young 
one  of  ours  will  be,  can  be  of  use  to  both  professional  and  amateur  photo¬ 
graphers.  The  professional  has  his  time  taken  up  with  the  routine  of  his 
business  life  ;  he  has  no  time  or  opportunity  to  make  experiments  or  try  new 
things.  He  does  not  always  understand  the  full  reasons  of  all  the  scientific 
processes  which  he  practically  so  skilfully  manipulates.  In  these  respects  he 
can  often  learn,  often  take  advantage  of  the  trials,  the  blunders,  the  investiga¬ 
tions,  and  the  researches  of  the  more  leisurely  amateur.  The  advantages  to  the 
amateur  are  still  more  obvious.  He  can  correct  his  mistakes.  He  can,  when 
he  has  succeeded  (we  all  succeed  sometimes),  learn  wherein  his  success  has 
rested,  and  how  to  repeat  it,  and  he  can  be  made,  by  the  examples  of  really 
good  work,  to  recognise,  not  only  that  there  is  a  higher  standard  to  work  to, 
but  that  with  perseverence  he  can,  at  all  events,  approximate  towards  it.  The 
Society  has  only  just  been  formed,  but  it  has  been  formed  under  the  best 
airspices,  and  I  hope  that  all  who  join  it  will  take  as  their  motto,  “Help  one 
another.  ”  The  opportunities  for  mutual  help  will  develop  themselves,  and  the 
success  of  the  Society  will  be  the  success  of  each  individual  member.  And, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  one  important  help  towards  this  desirable  condition  will 
be  that  our  professional  and  amateur  friends  will  freely  give  us  the  benefit  of 
their  experience.  All  who  practise  photography  successfully  work  in  a  regular 
style,  and  it  is  only  by  having  our  emulations  intensified  that  we  can  realise 
what  there  really  is  in  it.  Mr.  Friese  Greene,  whom  we  all  know  as  a  pho¬ 
tographer  of  considerable  personal  ability,  has  at  some  inconvenience  come 
here  ■'from  London  to-night  to  commence  a  course  of  lectures  which  will  form 
an  attraction  to  this  city  of  ours.  We  are  cognisant  of  the  difficulty  ex¬ 
perienced  in  getting  lectures  at  this  stage  of  our  existence  as  a  society,  there¬ 
fore  we  are  all  the  more  obliged  to  him  for  his  presence.  When  fairly  started, 
we  do  not  apprehend  any  difficulty  about  getting  papers  for  our  regular 
meetings. 

Mr.  Friese  Greene  then  read  a  paper  on  The  Effect  of  Electricity  on  a  Bro¬ 
mide  Plate  [see  page  715].  At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  the  lecturer  said  the 
first  thing  mentioned  is  that  of  photographing  with  the  eye.  Now,  I  will 
sketch  this  organ  on  the  blackboard,  and  you  may  imagine  the  arrow  to  be  the 
o  ct.  After  no  end  of  failures  I  succeeded,  using  an  electric  arc  equal  to 


two  thousand  candles.  To-night  we  will  take  the  Hash  produced  by  burning 
magnesium  powder.  If  you  look  at  the  flame,  said  the  lecturer,  then  close 
your  eyes,  some  of  you  will  see  an  image  left  on  the  retina,  and  this  can  be 
photographed.  [Here  there  was  a  general  expression  from  the  audience  who 
noticed  this.]  The  next  thing  I  want  to  bring  under  your  notice  is  that  of 
photographing  the  voice.  If  I  sketch  the  arrangement  you  will  be  able  to 
imagine  that  when  1  talk  behind  the  diaphragm  the  vibrations  of  the  vocal 
sounds  are  registered  upon  the  sensitive  plate  and  can  be  developed.  Tones  of 
voice  are  varied  as  the  number  of  vibrations.  Photographing  metallic  sub¬ 
stances  by  electricity  without  the  aid  of  light  was  next  dealt  with,  silver  coins 
being  placed  in  acidulated  water,  both  in  contact  and  partially  so  with  the 
surfaces  of  bromide  plates.  The  silver  coin  formed  the  cathode,  and  the  cross¬ 
pole  of  a  battery  was  attached  to  a  platinum  plate.  Upon  completing  the 
circuit,  and  electrolysis  set  up  for  a  few  seconds,  the  plates  were  developed  by 
means  of  hydroquinone,  when  good  representations  of  the  coins  were  visible, 
which  he  afterwards  showed  through  the  lantern.  The  Kodak  camera  was 
next  shown,  and  the  three  movements  necessary  to  its  use  explained. 
Numerous  specimens  illustrating  its  capabilities  were  handed  round,  many  of 
which  were  greatly  admired.  A  large  collection  of  photographs  taken  by 
magnesium  flash  light  followed,  and  the  lecturer  advised  all  who  experimented 
with  this  method  of  portraiture  to  use  an  opaque  reflector  in  preference  to 
translucent  diffusers,  such  as  ground  glass,  tissue  paper,  4c. — these  latter 
rendering  the  shadows  more  dense.  He  preferred  magnesium  alone  to  a 
mixture,  there  being  less  liability  of  explosion.  Now,  said  the  lecturer,  1 
will  develop  a  negative  of  my  audience,  which,  up  to  this  moment,  were  not 
aware  that  an  exposure  had  been  effected.  Upon  development,  a  lialf-plate 
negative  was  found  to  be  fully  exposed,  and  moderately  successful,  as  also 
were  others  taken  by  means  of  the  Kodak.  The  effect  produced  by  electric 
discharge  across  a  bromide  plate  in  vacuo  was  next  shown  by  means  of  an 
optical  lantern,  more  or  less  complete  reduction  in  the  path  traversed  being 
the  result.  The  lecturer  then  handed  round  specimens  of  photographs  pro¬ 
duced  by  electricity  without  the  aid  of  light.  These  were  but  crude,  yet  he 
was  hopeful  of  producing  others  which  might  prove  to  be  of  great  commercial 
importance.  He  also  drew  attention  to  an  adjustable  shutter  constructed  by 
Dr.  Wollaston.  In  reply  to  questions,  the  lecturer  stated  that  in  his  opinion 
hydroquinone  was  cleaner,  cheaper,  and  more  effective  than  pyrogallol ;  it 
kept  well,  and  he  regarded  it  as  the  developer  for  negatives  and  transparencies. 
The  distance  of  Kodak  from  the  nearest  ligure  in  specimens  shown  was  live 
feet  oi-  more. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  a  coin  was  supported  above  a  sensitive 
plate  in  dilute  acid,  and  after  setting  up  electrolysis,  the  image  was  developed 
thereon. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  keen  and  intelligent  interest  shown  by  all  who 
listened  to  what  Mr.  Friese  Greene  had  so  well  said,  and  the  experiments  he 
has  shown  us,  will  be  far  more  satisfactory  testimony  of  our  ability  to 
appreciate  his  skill  than  any  words  can  convey.  I  am  sure  you  will  give 
Mr.  Greene  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  for  his  kindness  in  coming  here.  The 
apparatus  and  the  exceedingly  interesting  character  of  the  experiments  brought 
forward  must  have  involved  much  preliminary  trouble. 

Carried  by  acclamation. 

In  reply,  the  lecturer  said  he  was  only  too  pleased  to  bring  his  experiments 
before  the  Society,  and  he  thanked  those  present  for  the  kind  manner  in  which 
they  had  listened  to  him,  thereby  paying  him  the  greatest  possible  compliment, 
which  he  thoroughly  appreciated. 

Mr.  Greene  then  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  his 
opening  remarks,  which  were  so  full  of  intellectual  thought,  and  combined 
such  a  mass  of  information  both  for  the  professional  as  well  as  the  amateur. 
He  impressed  upon  us  that  photography  led  us  to  nature’s  secrets  more  than 
anything  else,  thereby  quickening  perception  and  inducing  a  wider  sphere  of 
thought. 

Mr.  Philip  Braham,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  the  Chairman’s  speech 
was  not  only  of  interest  to  photographers,  but  was  calculated  to  invite  every 
one  to  join  a  photographic  society.  He  could  scarcely  say  anything  to  enhance 
what  had  been  already  said.  The  vote  was  accorded. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (W.  Middleton  Ashman)  said  that  the  Society  was 
deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  F„  Powell  for  providing  such  capital  accommodation 
for  them  that  evening.  He  felt  that  they  ought  not  to  separate  without 
thanking  Messrs.  Powell  for  their  kindness.  Not  only  had  those  rooms  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  that  evening  free  of  cost,  but  Messrs. 
Powell  had  generously  supplied  gas  as  well  to  illuminate  the  proceedings.  He 
begged  to  move  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  the  Messrs.  Powell.  This 
was  accorded. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Powell,  in  reply,  considered  the  Society  had  honoured  his  firm 
by  holding  their  first  public  meeting  on  their  premises,  and  he  should  always 
remember  that  evening  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

The  next  meeting  will  take  place  on  November  28. 


BOLTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the  Baths,  Bridgman- 
street,  on  Thursday,  November  1,  the  President,  Mr.  J.  R.  Bridson,  in  the 
chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  the  annual  report,  which  showed  the  Society  to 
be  in  a  flourishing  condition,  the  number  of  members  being  larger  than  at  any 
other  time,  and  the  audit  of  Treasurer’s  accounts  shows  larger  than  ever. 

It  was  decided  that  we  hold  our  second  social  evening  or  smoking  concert  on 
Thursday  evening,  December  6,  and  that  our  annual  exhibition  of  members 
work  be  opened  on  Thursday,  February  7,  1889,  and  be  closed  on  Saturday, 
the  9th. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Walker  was  unanimously  elected  a  member. 

A  variety  of  detective  cameras,  kindly  lent  by  Messrs.  Marion  and  Shew,  in¬ 
cluding  McKellen’s  new  detective  camera,  the  parcel  camera,  Krugener’s  book 
camera,  and  Marion’s  sextiple  camera,  also  Shew’s  view  finder,  and  pocket 
camera  with  Eastman  roller  slide,  were  shown.  ( 

Mr.  Thomas  Parkinson  also  showed  a  large  number  of  Tyler  s  patented 
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apparatus  in  connexion  with  photography,  including  his  washing  trough  and 
print  drainer,  also  plate  racks  and  various  trays. 

Dr.  Johnston  brought  for  inspection  the  monthly  album  of  the  Argosy 
Postal  Photographic  Club,  and  many  of  the  prints  were  much  admired. 

The  meeting,  which  was  one  of  the  largest  the  Society  has  had,  dispersed 
shortly  before  ten  o’clock. 


LEAMINGTON  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society  Mr.  Belismith,  of  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate 
and  Film  Company,  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  Company’s  stripping  films, 
transferotypes,  and  bromide  contact  prints  and  enlargements,  to  the  members 
at  their  room  in  Morton-street,  on  the  2nd  instant.  The  meeting  was  well 
attended,  several  professionals  having  been  invited. 

Mr.  Bellsmith  commenced  by  describing  the  modus  operandi  of  stripping 
films  and  transferotypes,  and  stripped  several  films  of  their  paper  backing 
before  the  members,  the  negatives  having  previously  been  developed  and  fixed 
in  the  Hon.  Secretary’s  dark  room.  Two  transferotypes  which  had  been 
squeegeed  on  to  the  opal  plates  in  August  were  also  successfully  stripped,  and 
Mr.  Bellsmith  explained  that  this  was  a  most  severe  test  to  the  stripping 
quality  of  the  transfer  bromide  paper,  as  they  had  been  allowed  to  get 
thoroughly  dry.  He  then  exhibited  several  finished  negatives  on  stripping 
films,  amongst  which  were  several  taken  with  the  Kodak  camera.  The 
Kodak,  bromide  enlargements,  and  contact  prints,  were  all  exhibited  and 
described.  Mr.  Bellsmith  then  enlarged  a  picture  from  a  quarter-plate 
negative  to  12  x  10  by  means  of  an  enlarging  lantern,  and  successfully 
developed  the  print  in  the  room. 


OLDHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Board  Room  of  the  Oldham 
Lyceum  on  Thursday  evening,  October  25,— The  President,  Mr.  J.  Greaves,  iun., 
in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  twenty-first  annual  report,  which  stated  that  during 
the  year  nine  members  had  joined  the  Society,  making  a  total  of  fifty-eight. 
Of  this  number  five  have  resigned,  leaving  a  net  total  of  fifty-three  members  on 
the  books  in  addition  to  five  friends  elected  that  evening.  The  Treasurer’s 
account  showed  a  balance  in  hand  of  11/.  11s.  Twelve  monthly  meetings  had 
been  held,  with  an  average  attendance  of  twenty-five  members,  and  ten  outdoor 
meetings.  The  weekly  meetings  had  proved  in  variably  ^interesting,  and  still 
continued  to  be  well  patronised. 

The  President,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  the  Council  had 
considered  the  advisability  of  acknowledging  the  services  of  the  Secretary,  and 
had  obtained  a  beautifully  finished  quarter-plate  camera  and  three  double  dark 
slides,  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  inscribed  as  follows  : — “Presented  to 
Mr.  T.  Widdop  by  the  members  of  the  Oldham  Photographic  Society,  October 
1888.”  He  had  very  great  pleasure  in  presenting  him  with  that  beautiful  piece 
of  workmanship. 

The  Secretary  fittingly  acknowledged  the  gift. 

The  election  of  Council  for  the  ensuing  year  next  took  place,  and  resulted  in 
the  retiring  Council  being  re-elected,  viz. : — President ;  Mr.  J.  Greaves,  jun. — 
Vice-President:  Mr.  Tom  Heywood. — Council :  Messrs.  J.  Chadwick,  J.  W. 
Cooper,  E.  H.  Dixon,  J.  Fullalove,  James  Hall,  J.  H.  Prestwich,  and  W. 
Thompson. — Librarian :  Mr.  M.  Piper. — Treasurer:  Mr.  J.  W.  Whitehead. — 
Secretary :  Mr.  T.  Widdop. 

A  lantern  exhibition  was  afterwards  held. 


DARLINGTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  in  the  Trevelyan  Hotel  on 
Monday,  the  5th  instant, — Mr.  R.  A.  Luck  (President)  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  Garritte  Brewis)  read  the  annual  report,  which 
showed  there  are  thirty-five  members,  and  that  seven  meetings  have  been  held 
during  the  year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  fourteen  members.  The 
balance-sheet  showed  that  the  financial  aspect  of  the  Society  was  in  a 
satisfactory  condition,  after  discharging  all  expenses  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  E. 
Ensor)  having  a  small  balance  in  hand. 

The  election  of  officers  was  as  follows  : — President :  Mr.  G.  Newby  Watson. 
—  Vice-President:  Mr.  J.  A.  Fothergill. — Council:  Messrs.  R.  A.  Luck, 
W.  F.  K.  Stock,  J.  Panson,  and  T.  Howlett. — Treasurer ;  Mr.  E.  Ensor. — 
Hon.  Secretary :  Mr.  W.  Garritte  Brewis. 


DUNDEE  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  second  regular  meeting  for  the  Session  1888-89  was  held  in  Lamb’s  Hotel, 
Dundee,  on  Thursday,  the  1st  instant,  at  eight  p.m. — Mr.  J.  C.  Cox  in  the 
chair. 

Messrs.  Cairncross,  Graham,  Miller,  Wynd,  McFarlane,  and  Macdonald,  were 
duly  elected  members.  Four  gentlemen  were  nominated  for  election  at  the 
next  meeting. 

A  motion  that  the  Association  should  provide  an  oil  lantern  for  the  use  of 
members  at  their  own  homes  was,  after  discussion,  withdrawn  in  favour  of  one 
to  the  effect  that  a  studio  be  procured,  and  a  small  Committee  was  appointed 
to  obtain  suitable  premises  and  report  to  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  John  Matthewson  then  read  a  paper  on  Exposure  and  Development  [see 
page  710].  To  illustrate  how,  by  careful  and  slow  development,  over-exposed 
plates  could  be  saved,  Mr.  Matthewson  showed  five  negatives  of  the  same  subject 
which  had  received  exposures  of  three,  six,  nine,  twelve,  and  sixteen  seconds, 
three  seconds  being  the  correct  exposure.  These,  with  prints  from  each  were 
examined  by  the  members  present,  who  failed  to  discover  which  had  received 
the  longer  exposure. 

The  Eastman  Company  sent  for  exhibition  the  detective  camera,  “The 
Kodak,”  the  mechanism  of  which  was  much  admired. 

^  Prints  from  negatives  of  street  scenes  in  Dundee,  taken  on  Wednesday,  the 
31st  ultimo,  were  shown.  The  negatives  were  fully  exposed  and  severely 
tested  the  rapidity  of  the  films,  the  light  being  very  poor. 


CARDIFF  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  the  31st 
ultimo, — The  President,  Mr.  Alexander  Kellar,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  were  elected  members  : — Messrs.  Annabal  Pinheiro,  J.  D. 
Pritchard,  Henry  Hill,  G.  Passadora,  W.  E.  Miles,  Alexander  McKinnan. 

The  Vice-President  (Mr.  S.  W.  Allen),  iu  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
judges  at  the  recent  Exhibition,  stated  that  it  was  regrettable,  to  a  certain 
extent,  that  the  result  financially  was  not  successful,  althongh  the  balance  on 
the  wrong  side  was  not  a  very  large  one ;  and  if  the  Exhibition  could  have 
been  kept  open  for  a  few  days  longer  the  result  would  have  been  eminently 
satisfactory.  No  blame  could  be  attached  to  the  Cardiff  public,  for  when  they 
discovered  the  good  thing  provided  for  them  they  flocked  in  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  rooms  were  inconveniently  crowded.  This  fact  promised  well  for  the 
next  attempt.  Their  preliminary  expenses  had  been  rather  heavy,  and  several 
pounds  thrown  away  by  more  space  being  applied  for  than  actually  required. 
He  complimented  the  working  officials  upon  the  amount  of  work  they  had 
got  through  in  such  a  short  time — only  two  days  for  receiving,  unpacking,  and 
hanging,  and  something  under  twenty-four  hours  to  make  a  clearance  from  the 
Town  Hall. 

The  annual  dinner  was  fixed  to  take  place  at  the  Angel  Hotel  on  Wednesday, 
the  21st  instant,  and  the  annual  meeting  on  December  5.  _ _ 

- + - 

Correftpontrencr. 

&3T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

EE  NEGATIVES  THROUGH  THE  POST. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  “  Lex,”  allow  me  to  state  that  I  have  never  ex¬ 
perienced  any  trouble  through  breakage,  &c.,  although  a  club  with  which 
I  am  connected  has  sent  many  negatives  through  the  post. 

Our  method  is  as  follows  Our  boxes  are  made  of  quarter-inch  ma¬ 
hogany,  lined  with  corrugated  cardboard.  The  negatives  are  inserted  in 
stout  brown  paper  envelopes,  which  just  fit  the  boxes,  and  thus  prevent 
any  shaking  about  during  transit.  The  boxes  are  wrapped  in  paper, 
and  an  eyletted  label  tied  on.  The  official  label  is  attached  to  this, 
which  then  receives  the  stamp. 

Perhaps  our  officials  here  may  be  more  courteous  than  those  where 
“  Lex  ”  resides,  as  I  have  never  experienced  any  difficulty  in  this  matter. 
— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Edw.  G.  Adams. 

Holmleigh ,  Parkliurst-road,  Bexley ,  S.E.,  November  2,  1888. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  see  that  “  Lex”  is  troubled  about  a  method  of  sending  nega¬ 
tives  safely  through  the  post. 

May  I  recommend  him  an  old  dodge  of  mine,  which  is  to  place  the 
negative  between  two  pieces  of  thick  cardboard,  and  insert  the  whole  in 
an  old  double  dark  slide,  one  of  the  solid  type  being  preferred,  taking 
care  that  it  is  secured  by  stout  paper  and  string,  and  a  separate  label 
attached  ?  I  invariably  send  my  negatives  in  this  way,  and  have  never 
yet  met  with  a  mishap. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  Ingles  Rogers. 

St.  Germans ,  Cornwall. 


THE  FLASH  LIGHT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  method  of  igniting  magnesium  powder,  introduced 
by  Messrs.  Armstrong  Reid,  has  been  of  great  service  to  me  in  the 
employment  of  photography  to  record  the  vaiious  conditions  of  those 
subjects  with  whom  I  become  associated  in  my  practice  as  a  surgeon. 
The  simple  plan  of  forcing  a  few  grains  of  powdered  magnesium  through 
a  gas  flame  gave  me  an  efficient  light  when  other  sources  of  illumina¬ 
tion  were  wanting.  Noticing  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  powder  was 
thus  wasted,  I  have  made  a  few  experiments  with  the  object  of  obtaining 
more  perfect  combustion  of  that  material.  The  apparatus  I  now  use 
is  constructed  as  follows  : — A  nine-inch  length  of  glass  tubing,  quarter- 
inch  bore,  is  shaped  so  as  to  form  a  flat  coil,  with  a  projecting  horizontal 
stem  of  about  five  inches,  and  a  vertical  stem  of  one  and  a  half  inches 
in  length,  the  latter  being  directed  from  the  middle  of  the  coil.  The 
upright  stem  is  filled  with  magnesium  powder,  and  the  coil  is  then 
placed  upon  an  ignited  “  stove  spirit  lamp  ”  of  three  inches  circumference, 
an  indiarubber  tube  terminating  in  a  compressible  ball  having  been 
first  attached  to  the  horizontal  stem.  The  lamp  is  allowed  to  burn  for 
thirty  seconds,  when  the  flash  is  produced  by  compressing  the  bulb ;  a 
brilliant  light,  with  very  little  smoke,  and  no  waste  of  magnesium,  results. 
The  method  here  followed  consists  in  forcing  the  powder  through  the 
spirit  flame  when  it  is  warm,  and  dry,  and  mixed  with  heated  ah',  by 
which  means  the  chilling  effect  of  a  blast  of  cold  air  is  avoided.  Other 
and  better  mechanism  may,  no  doubt,  be  devised  for  the  same  purpose. — 
I  am,  yours,  &cM  F.  R.  Fisher. 

Harley -street.  IF.,  November  3,  1888. 


A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  FOR  WEST  LONDON. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  grant  space  for  a  few  lines  in  your  next  issue 
to  intimate  that  a  proposal  is  on  foot  for  forming  a  photographic 
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society  for  West  London?  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  names  of  any  of 
your  readers  that  may  be  interested,  and  who  would  join.  — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  G.  f.  Blackmore. 

1,  Coulter-road ,  The  Grove,  Hammersmith,  W. 

——  ■ - 4 - - - 

?5icljange  Column. 


Will  exchange  diamond  ring  and  balance  in  cash  for  a  good  studio  camera  and  lens.— 
Address,  F.  G.  Steggles,  Shepton  Mallet. 

Wanted  to  exchange,  a  full-plate  bellows  camera,  by  Lawley,  with  single  slide,  for 
good  half-plate  ditto.— Address,  Rev.  Marshall,  Horley,  Surrey. 

Exchange  lantern  slides  (direct  photographs  of  Coventry,  Warwick,  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  and  Kenilworth)  for  others.  List  sent.— Address,  T.  J.  Lloyd,  Earl-street, 
Coventry. 

Wanted  to  exchange,  a  Lancaster’s  whole-plate  rapid  rectograph  for  half-plate  por¬ 
trait  lens  and  folding  camera  or  good  lens  alone. — Address,  Rev.  George  Dunnett, 
Bilston,  Staffordshire. 

I  will  exchange  Lancaster’s  C.-D.-Y.  view  lens,  lamp  for  taking  photographs  at  night, 
photographic  show  case,  4^x3J  feet,  and  exterior  background,  for  interior  or  ex- 
terior  ditto.— Address,  F.  C.  D.  Hurd,  Shepton  Mallet,  Somerset. 

Will  exchange  Voigtlander’s  rapid  portrait  lens,  two-inch  aperture,  and  six  and  a  halt 
inches  equivalent  focus,  constructed  for  taking  children  C.-D.-V.  size,  for  Ross' 
portable  symmetrical  lens,  No.  5  or  6.— Address,  A.  Tate,  Whitehouse,  Belfast. 

I  will  exchange  IMarion’s  patent  embossing  press  for  cabinets  and  cartes,  Cowan’s 
10  x  12  changing  box,  two  large  glass  dipping  baths,  and  one  interior  background  by 
Marion ;  wanted,  lantern,  gas  bag,  pressure  boards,  and  slides.— Address,  Thomas 
Webb,  Prospect,  Swindon. 

- ♦ - 

Custom  to  ©ortesponhentsi. 


Photograph  Registered  : — 

G.  R.  Webster,  Coventry. — Photograph  of  a  design  for  a  hell  tower  for  St.  Michael’s 
Church,  Coventry. 


C.  S.  S.— Some  time  in  March,  but  the  precise  date  is  not  yet  known. 

H.  R.  H. — We  cannot  pronounce  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  damaged  pyro 
unless  you  send  a  sample  for  trial.  You  may  also  make  trial  yourself. 

J.  Mores. — Your  townsman  is  advertising  a  falsehood,  inasmuch  as  the  Pho* 
tographic  Society,  this  year,  has  given  no  medals  at  all,  for  any  branch  of 
photography. 

G.  M‘K. — To  remove  the  films  from  old  varnished  collodion  negatives,  place 
them  one  at  a  time  in  a  boiling  solution  of  washing  soda,  by  which  the  films 
will  be  immediately  loosened. 

R  D-— 1.  The  single  lantern  dissolver  which  we  at  present  employ  is  that 
described  on  page  612  (September  28).  It  works  admirably. — 2.  The  price 
is  3s.  6d. — 3.  The  address  is  406,  Strand. 

C.  W.  M.  (York). — If  you  cannot  get  satisfactory  copies  from  the  prints,  your  best 
plan  will  be  to  take  the  book  to  a  bookbinder,  and  get  him  to  take  them 
out.  Then,  after  you  have  copied  them,  he  can  reinsert  them. 

W.  Berry.—1 The  form  of  condenser  described  is  admirable  and  well  adapted 
for  enlarging,  but  the  diameter  is  too  small  for  a  whole-plate  negative.  It 
will,  however,  serve  to  enlarge  any  negative  its  own  dimensions. 

D.  J.  W.  The  photographs  forwarded  are  certainly  not  first  class,  though 
they  are  quite  worth  the  price  you  have  charged.  We  consider  you  would 
be  quite  justified  in  sueing  your  customer  for  the  amount  in  the  county 
court. 

Is0-  -It  is  so  difficult  to  obtain  faintly  tinted  glass  for  forming  screens  that  we 
advise  you  to  make.it  yourself  by  shaking  up  turmeric  in  alcohol  and  mixing 
a  little  of  the  infusion  with  plain  collodion,  with  which  coat  glass  of  a  good 
quality. 

I  lorence  desires  information  as  to  “  how  photographic  prints  are  coloured  in 
their  natural  tints.” — This  query  is  rather  indefinite,  because  there  are  several 
methods  of  applying  colours,  viz.,  in  oil,  water,  and  by  crayons.  Repeat  the 
query  in  more  definite  form. 

Olive  (Milan).— -The  fragments  of  prints  enclosed  are  not  silver  prints,  but 
collotypes  which  have  been  varnished  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  lac  to 
give  them  the  ajipearance  of  photographs  on  albumenised  paper.  You  will 
now  see  how  they  are  produced  at  so  low  a  price. 

Zero  (Colchester). — 1.  By  becoming  a  member  of  the  Photographers'  Benevolent 
Association  (2s.  6d.  per  annum)  you  will  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
membership. — -2.  Burn  your  trimmings  and  send  them  to  any  respectable 
refiner,  who  will  assay  them  and  send  you  their  value. 

Lantern.  If  you  wish  to  make  copies  of  any  of  the  engravings  in  the  British 
Museum,  you  will  have  to  obtain  permission  of  the  authorities.  You  will,  then, 
not  be  allowed  to  take  the  prints  out  of  the  building,  but  there  is  a  studio, 
with  every  convenience,  on  the  premises,  which  you  will  be  permitted  to  use. 

J.  J.  Miller  inquires  if  the  fumes  of  tobacco  are  in  any  way  injurious  in  the 
ditrk  room  when  manipulating  paper,  as  he  fancies  that  prints  he  has  made 
while  smoking  are  not  so  brilliant  as  those  he  has  made  at  other  times.— We 
should  not  expect  that  the  smoke  would  make  any  difference  whatever.  Our 
correspondent,  we  think,  must  look  for  some  other  cause  for  his  lack  of 
brilliancy  than  the  tobacco  smoke. 

R.  S.  Much  may  be  said  on  either  side.  Seeing  you  depend  upon  another 
piofession  than  photography  for  a  living,  your  Saturday  efforts  are  those  of 
an  amateur  ;  but  seeing,  further,  that  you  take  your  negatives  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  a  member  of  your  family  to  print  from  and  make  a  business  of 
selling,  you  may  also  be  considered  as  being  a  professional.  It  is  a  matter 
on  which  a  clever  casuist  might  decide,  but  we  cannot. 


B.  J.  Lennon  &  Co. — H.  P.  Robinson  has  written  a  work  on  the  studio  which 
we  think,  will  answer  your  purpose.  Piper  &  Carter  are  the  publishers. 

A.  Z.  Y. — The  instantaneous  stereoscopic  lens  you  refer  to  is  a  modified 
portrait  lens,  and  will  be  far  more  rapid  than  the  rapid  symmetrical — 
three  or  four  times  as  quick.  But  we  doubt  if  it  will  answer  your  purpose 
any  better,  if  so  well.  It  will  certainly  not  cover  a  5  x  4  plate,  even  when 
stopped  down.  If  you  want  a  more  rapid  lens  to  cover  that  size,  with  full 
opening,  we  should  advise  you  to  get  a  cabinet  portrait  lens  of  eight  or  nine 
inches  focus. 

R.  Fraser  (Glasgow). — There  would  be  no  novelty  either  in  a  teak  wood  or  a 
pine  camera.  Such  cameras  were  made  many  years  ago,  but  they  were 
found  not  to  answer  so  well  as  those  of  mahogany.  There  is  very  little 
difference  in  the  weight  of  the  two  woods  (teak  and  mahogany),  when  made 
up  in  cameras.  Pine  is  lighter,  but  not  so  durable,  unless  it  be  strengthened 
with  metal  to  such  an  extent  that  the  camera  becomes  as  heavy,  or  heavier, 
than  one  of  mahogany. 

Somerset  inquires  :  “What  is  the  best  lubricator  for  prints  to  be  burnished  / 
I  use  Castile  soap  in  methylated  spirits  but  do  not  get  results  equal  to  some 
others  I  see.  Is  it  the  lubricator  or  the  burnisher  that  is  at  fault  ?  Do  you 
think  that  rolling  them  in  a  hot  rolling  press  before  burnishing  them  would 
improve  them  ?  If  not,  would  you  kindly  tell  me  what  would  ?” — In  reply  : 
If  a  good  surface  is  not  obtained  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  lubricant.  Our 
correspondent  will  find  a  clue  to  his  troubles  in  the  leading  article  in  our 
issue  for  October  5. 

A.  V.  says:  “1.  I  have  a  ‘ Steinheil’  lens  which  has  been  used  with  a  9x7 
camera  ;  what  is  the  focal  length  ? — 2.  I  notice  dust  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  lenses,  entering,  I  presume,  through  the  slot  for  stop.  How  can  the 
dust  be  removed,  as  the  lenses  do  not  appear  to  unscrew  ? — 3.  Will  this 
lens  answer  well  for  portrait  work,  9  x  7  ?” — In  reply  :  1.  We  cannot  tell.  It 
may  be  anything  from  twelve  to  twenty  inches. — 2.  The  lenses  are  made  to 
unscrew  from  the  tube. — 3.  If  the  focus  exceeds  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  it 
should  answer  for  portraits  the  size  mentioned. 

F.  A.  W. — As  light  travels  in  straight  lines  you  will  find  that  the  rays  emitted 
from  the  lantern  upon  the  flashed  opal  near  its  margins  will  barely  suffice  for 
properly  illuminating  the  margin  of  the  negative,  that  is  if  your  drawing 
represents  proportions  correctly.  But,  for  all  that,  we  think  the  arrangement 
will  answer  quite  well,  provided  the  lantern  be  farther  removed,  so  as  to 
render  the  emitted  rays  less  divergent.  The  various  adjustments  should  be 
made  by  experiment.  Perhaps  two  common  gaslights  placed  behind  the  opal 
glass  would  serve  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  the  lantern.  Try,  and  report 
progress. 

M.  H.  A.  writes:  “I  have  recently  had  a  camera  made  to  order,  and  the 
shutters  of  the  double  backs  have  been  hinged  with  leather  such  as  is  used 
by  bookbinders,  and  I  find  that  if  I  leave  plates  in  for  a  week  or  so,  when 
developed  they  have  a  band  of  fog  just  where  the  leather  is  over  them  when 
in  the  slides.  It  seems  to  be  something  in  the  leather  which  causes  this,  and 
I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  a  remedy  for  it.  Can  I  treat  the  leather  in  any  way 
to  prevent  it  ?” — Leather  certainly,  in  most  cases,  will  fog  the  plate,  so  will 
most  kinds  of  American  leather  cloth.  It  might  be  worth  while  to  try  the 
effect  of  giving  the  leather  band  a  coating  of  tough  collodion,  but  we  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  the  experience  of  others  relative  to  this. 

Lantern -writes :  “I  have  an  enlarging  apparatus  with  five-inch  condensers, 
and  want  to  use  it  occasionally  as  an  optical  lantern  for  showing  trans¬ 
parencies  ;  as  the  transparencies  will  only  occupy  about  three  inches  of  the 
centre  of  the  condenser,  will  you  please  inform  me  how  to  avoid  the  loss  of 
light  above  the  size  of  the  transparency  ?  Should  a  plano-convex  lens  be 
placed  between  the  light  and  the  condenser  in  order  to  make  the  light 
impinge  upon  about  three  inches  of  the  centre  of  the  condenser  ?  If  so,  what 
should  be  the  size  of  the  lens?”— In  reply:  Arrange  to  place  the  trans¬ 
parencies  at  a  little  distance  in  front  of  the  condensers,  so  that  the  cone  of 
light  just  passes  the  corners  and  no  more  ;  in  this  way  no  light  is  lost. 

— - - 4 - 

Photographic  Club. — The  next  meeting  of  the  Club,  November  14,  1888, 
will  be  the  annual  dinner,  at  seven  o’clock  prompt.  There  will  be  none  of  the 
usual  technical  business  on  that  evening. 

The  Coventry’  Exhibition.— Our  reporter  of  the  late  Coventry  Exhibition 
informs  us  that  he  now  learns  that  only  the  enlargement  shown  by  Mr. 
Montfort  were  done  by  Fry  &  Co.  In  the  report  it  was  stated  that  the  prints 
were  by  that  firm  as  well.  He  is  sorry  he  was  misinformed. 

The  Brussels  Exhibition. — From  the  official  list  of  awards  just  received 
we  find  that  the  British  Empire  Section  of  photographic  honours  stands  thus  : 
West  &  Sons,  Southsea,  gold  medal ;  Lee  Bapty,  London,  silver  medal ; 

C.  Norman,  Tunbridge  Wells,  silver  medal ;  Sands  &  Hunter,  London,  silver 
medal ;  York  &  Sons,  London,  bronze  medal. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  first  ordinary  meeting  for 
the  session  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  at  eight  p.  m. , 
when  a  paper  On  the  Measurement  of  the  Sensitiveness  of  Salts  of  Silver  to 
the  Spectrum  will  be  read  by  Captain  Abney  C.B.,  R.E.,  F.R.S.;  and  a  new 
detective  camera  will  be  shown  by  Frank  Nowlan. 
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CONICAL  LENSES. 

We  are  a  little  nonplussed  by  an  account  of  the  shortcomings 
of  the  “  conical  lens  ”  as  recorded  among  the  transactions  of  the 
Birmingham  Photographic  Society  in  another  page.  In  reply 
to  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  a  good  working  lens,  and 
similar  to  a  rectilinear  lens  as  regards  its  suitableness  for 
landscapes  and  portraiture,  an  answer  is  given  to  the  effect 
that  “it  is  a  meniscus  lens  and  works  with  a  large  aperture, 
but  only  gives  good  focus  at  the  centre  and  is  not  good  for 
portraits.  ” 

Now,  commencing  with  a  confession  that  we  never  before 
heard  of  a  photographic  lens  of  this  name,  and  know  nothing 
more  concerning  it  than  what  is  here  said,  we  take  the  bold 
step  of  making  some  remarks  upon  this,  to  us,  unknown  lens. 

The  only  lens  of  a  conical  form  per  se  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  is  the  front  element  of  some  of  the  Wenham  forms 
of  microscopic  objectives,  which  have  been  tapered  away  to 
admit  of  a  ray  of  light  striking  an  opaque  object  with  less 
obliquity  than  would  otherwise  be  possible  ;  but  Ave  have  no 
difficulty  in  assuming  that  the  one  spoken  of  at  the  meeting  in 
question  \\ras  simply  a  single  landscape  lens  inserted  in  a  mount 
which  tapered  away  to  the  front. 

Noav,  previously  to  speaking  of  the  forms  of  mounts,  Ave 
caution  any  maker  or  dealer  against  making  use  of  the  term 
“  conical,”  because  the  difference  between  an  “  n  ”  and  an 
“  m  ”  is  not  great,  and  such  is  the  perversity  of  the  modern 
photographer  that  Ave  can  readily  understand  him  merging 
the  one  into  the  other.  This  is  all  as  regards  the  trade  name 
of  a  lens,  if  such  name  exists,  for  a  comical  lens  would  have 
small  chance  of  survival,  no  matter  Iioav  great  its  intrinsic 
merits. 

Lenses  of  the  single  or  landscape  class  were  encased  in 
conical-shaped  mounts  so  long  ago  as  the  Andrew  Ross  epoch, 
for  Ave  have  seen  objectives  of  this  class  Avhicli  emanated  from 
this  old  master  in  mounts  which  tapered  from  the  lens  to  the 
place  of  the  diaphragm.  We  are  also  Avell  aAvare,  and  our 
“Editorial  Table”  of  a  little  over  tAVO  years  ago  bears  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  fact,  that  cone-shaped  mounts  Avere  at  that  time 
made  use  of  by  another  optician  for  similar  lenses.  Further, 
lens  mounts  of  a  cone  shape  were  many  years  ago  adopted  by 
certain  French  makers  for  doublet  combinations  in  which  a 
small  front  was  wedded  to  a  large  back  element. 

Noav,  as  regards  the  form  of  mount.  The  conical  shape  is 
undoubtedly  lighter  than  the  cylindrical,  and  it  may  be  con¬ 
sidered,  also,  as  occupying  rather  less  bulk.  AVith  this  its 
advantages  terminate.  But  the  conical  mount  may  take  in 
any  form  or  any  quality  of  lens.  As  an  example,  Ave  possess  a 
mount  of  this  configuration  to  which  Ave  have  adapted  no  j 


fewer  than  three  lenses,  of  the  respective  foci  of  twelve,  fifteen, 
and  eighteen  inches,  each  of  Avhicli  possesses  characteristics 
special  to  itself.  The  longest  and  shortest  of  these  are 
so  ground  as  to  work  Avith  an  almost  abnormal  Avide  aperture 
(from  the  single  lens  point  of  vieAv).  The  medium  one  (that 
of  fifteen  inches)  requires  a  much  smaller  diaphragm  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  others  in  order  to  obtain  any  sharpness  Avorth 
speaking  about,  even  in  the  centre.  The  others,  Avhen  worked 
Avith  an  aperture  varying  from  J  to  yh,  give  what  avc  may  term 
good  portrait  definition,  but,  as  any  one  conversant  vvitli  optics 
can  understand,  such  definition  only  extends  over  a  limited 
area.  The  other  lias  its  plane  of  sharpness  considerably  ex¬ 
tended,  but  at  the  expense  of  loss  of  light,  arising  from  the 
necessity  of  employing  a  smaller  diaphragm.  Of  course,  by 
reducing  the  Avorking  aperture  of  the  others,  the  plane  of 
sharp  delineation  is  extended  to  any  extent  desired. 

The  covering  power  of  a  single  lens,  no  matter  Iioav  achro- 
matised,  is  determined  by  the  area  of  the  diaphragm ;  so  Ave 
can  gather  from  the  remark  of  our  Birmingham  friend  that  he 
has  been  expecting  rather  too  much  from  the  lens  on  Avhicli 
his  rejoinder  Avas  based.  A  large  angular  aperture  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  wide  covering  poAvers.  A  racehorse  cannot  be 
expected  to  draAV  the  same  load  as  will  a  hea\'y  brewer’s  or 
waggon  horse,  and  what  is  gained  in  one  direction  can  scarcely 
be  placed  as  a  set-off  against  the  loss  in  another.  But  Avliat  we 
particularly  wish  to  direct  attention  to  is  this,  that  lenses, 
Avhether  set  in  conical  or  cylindrical  mounts,  haAre  the  same 
optical  peculiarities  in  both.  “  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea’s 
stamp,”  as  a  Scottish  poet  hath  it ;  it  is  the  lens  itself  that 
determines  its  utility  to  photographers,  and  Avhether  this  be 
set  in  a  cylindrical  or  a  conical  mount,  its  characteristics  ay  ill 
remain  alike. 


TONING  TRANSPARENCIES. 

Transparency  making  at  the  present  day  has  gained  a  degree 
of  popularity  never  dreamt  of  by  the  photographer  of  even 
ten  years  ago.  Whether  for  lantern  slides,  or  merely  decorative 
or  ornamental  purposes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  far  wider 
scope  exists  now  than  formerly,  and  amateurs  especially  arc 
fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  transparencies  form  one  of  the  most 
attractive  forms  in  Avhich  they  can  exhibit  their  productions. 

But  there  are  “  transparencies  and  transparencies.”  The 
very  name  suggests  something  “  transparent,”  still  it  does  not 
accurately  describe  what  is  understood,  namely,  a  picture 
Avhicli,  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  exhibits  all  the  gradations 
of  light  and  shade  necessary  to  represent  nature.  That  the 
“  lights  ”  of  the  picture  should  be  really  transparent  is  a  sine 
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qua  non ,  but  beyond  that  the  name  becomes  ridiculous.  Then, 
again,  the  colour  or  “  tone  ”  of  the  transparency  has  much  to 
do  with  its  pictorial  value,  whether  as  a  lantern  slide  or 
merely  hung  as  an  ornament,  and  it  is  our  special  object  now 
to  deal  with  the  production  of  such  tones  as  will  enable  the 
large  body  of  our  readers,  who  are  possibly  just  commencing 
this  class  of  work  for  the  season,  to  render  their  pictures  as 
attractive  as  possible. 

There  are  various  methods  by  which  transparencies  can  be 
made,  each  possibly  capable,  in  expert  hands,  of  producing 
results  of  the  very  highest  character  ;  but  for  practical  purposes 
we  need  only  deal  with  gelatine  “  lantern  plates,”  because, 
while  the  very  large  majority  use  those  plates  for  their  special 
purpose,  they  can  for  other  sizes  easily  obtain  the  same  kind  of 
plate.  Collodion  plates  undoubtedly  possess  one  great  advan¬ 
tage  over  gelatine  for  this  particular  class  of  work,  as  they  are 
not  liable  to  stain  or  discolouration  from  pyro  development ; 
but  comparatively  few  modern  workers  are  acquainted  with  the 
working  of  collodion,  either  in  the  wet  or  dry  form.  Therefore 
we  shall  confine  our  remarks  entirely  to  gelatine  plates. 

The  conditions  necessary  to  the  production  of  clear  trans¬ 
parencies  on  gelatine  plates  have  been  laid  down  and  frequently 
reiterated  in  these  columns  during  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
and  it  is  only  needful,  therefore,  to  briefly  summarise  them  in 
the  general  statement  that  every  precaution  must  be  observed 
in  order  to  secure  the  most  perfect  transparency  or  clearness 
of  the  film,  independent  of  the  gradations  of  the  photograph. 
That  is  to  sajq  there  must  not  be  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
stain  or  deposit  caused  by  other  means  than  the  combined 
action  of  light  and  development.  How  difficult  this  condition 
is  to  attain  absolutely  with  gelatine  plates,  only  those  who 
have  critically  compared  them  with  collodion  will  be  prepared 
to  believe.  But  it  is  far  from  impossible — nay,  with  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  work  in  hand  it  is  comparatively  easy— 
to  gain  with  commercial  gelatine  plates  all  the  qualities  that 
are  required  to  make  a  perfect  transparency,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
clearness  of  light  and  gradation  of  image  are  concerned.  But 
this  leaves  the  question  of  colour  or  tone  still  in  abeyance. 

Of  the  two  methods  of  development,  by  alkaline  pyro  or 
hydroquinone  and  ferrous  oxalate,  the  latter  has  undoubtedly 
the  advantage  for  general  cleanliness  as  well  as  for  colour,  when 
a  black  or  grey  is  all  that  is  required.  But  the  alkaline  method 
offers  the  choice  of  a  very  large  variety  of  tints,  pleasing  and 
otherwise,  ranging  from  red,  through  various  shades  of  brown, 
to  black.  But  these  are  not  always  attainable  “  to  order,”  nor 
are  they,  as  a  rule,  reproducible  at  will.  Hence,  toning 
methods  become  necessary  where  uniformity  in  colour  is,  as  it 
should  be.  a.  desideratum. 

Of  the  various  toning  processes  in  vogue,  something  may,  no 
doubt,  be  said  in  favour  of  each,  but  most  of  them  are  only 
applicable  to  particular  classes^  of  image — that  is,  images  pro¬ 
duced  by  particular  forms  of  development— while  for  others 
they  are  practically  useless.  The  one  method,  however,  that 
we  recommend  for  general  purposes  is  applicable  to  every  kind 
of  development  and  any  class  of  image.  It  labours,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  under  the  disadvantage  of  prejudice,  but  we  have 
little  hesitation  in  saying  that,  if  the  proper  precautions  are 
taken  in  the  way  of  washing  the  film  between  the  various 
operations,  the  final  image  is,  at  least,  as  permanent  as  any 
other. 

The  method  we  speak  of  consists  of  one  of  the  numerous 
forms  of  what  is  known  as  “  mercury  toning,”  based  upon  the 
treatment  of  the  image  produced  by  development  with  bichloride 


of  mercury  until  bleached  or  whitened,  after  which  it  is  again 
darkened  or  toned  by  the  application  of  a  second  solution-  in 
our  case,  sulphide  of  potassium.  This  treatment  leaves  a 
picture  formed  of  silver  sulphide  principally,  with  perhaps 
some  mercuric  sulphide — both  substances  of  undoubted  stabilit  \t 
and  consequently,  if  the  proper  care  be  taken  in  the  washing 
of  the  film  as  already  mentioned,  in  order  to  retain  the  clear¬ 
ness  of  the  lights  and  prevent  staining,  there  is  little  to  fear  as 
regards  the  stability  of  the  final  image. 

In  working,  it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  after  fixing  the  j 
positive,  to  wash  it  very  thoroughly — say,  for  at  least  an  hour — 
in  a  constantly  changing  stream  of  water,  and  a  final  treatment 
with  hydroxyl  or  one  of  the  hypochlorites  in  very  dilute 
solution  will  not  be  a  disadvantage.  A  solution  composed  of 
twenty  grains  each  of  chloride  of  mercury  and  chloride  of 
ammonium  in  ail  ounce  of  water  is  next  applied,  until  the  i 
image  is  uniformly  whitened  throughout  its  whole  thickness, 
as  judged  by  its  appearance  from  the  back  of  the  glass.  After  i 
that  another  very  thorough  washing  is  necessary,  either  in  a 
constantly  changing  stream,  or  else,  after  some  three  or  four 
minutes  under  a  tap,  a  long  soaking  of,  at  least,  half  an  hour, 
or  preferably  longer.  The  washing  at  this  stage  cannot  be  too 
complete. 

Next,  for  the  toning  solution.  Thi3  consists  of  a  solution  of 
moderate  strength — say,  twenty  to  fifty  grains  to  the  ounce — of 
sulphide  of  potassium  or  “liver  of  sulphur,”  the  application  of  , 
which  is  continued  until  the  desired  depth  of  tint  is  attained.  , 
Potassium  sulphide  is  not  a  particularly  desirable  adjunct  to  i 
the  dark  room  on  account  of  its  offensive  smell,  but  so  long  as 
there  is  no  sensitive  paper,  carbon  tissue,  or  similar  delicate 
matter  lying  about,  the  inconvenience  will  end  with  the  smell. 

The  tones  produced  under  this  treatment  arc  of  the  most 
pleasing  character,  ranging  through  various  shades  of  purple, 
and  are  quite  independent  of  the  colour  or  character  of  the  , 
image  before  bleaching.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  i 
the  final  colour,  after  drying,  is  colder  or  verges  more  towards 
blue  than  when  the  picture  is  wet.  This  borne  in  mind,  and 
with  a  little  experience  in  judging  the  point  at  which  to  stop, 
no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  getting  uniform  and  pleasing 
tones  for  transparencies  on  any  good  plates. 

■ - ♦ - - 

WASHING  THE  NEGATIVE. 

We  again  return  to  this  subject,  some  of  the  broader  •  aspects 
of  which  we  dealt  with  a  fortnight  ago,  in  order  to  dwell  upon 
certain  subsidiary  points  which  space  did  not  permit  to  be 
brought  forward  in  a  single  article.  We  would  first  draw 
attention  to  one  simple  enough  matter  which  is  often  lost 
sight  of,  occasionally  to  the  detriment  of  a  batch  of  negatives. 
Any  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  sanitary  matters  is  well 
aware  that  the  purest  water,  as  supplied  by  the  public  com¬ 
panies,  is  liable  to  occasional  irregularity  of  quality,  whether 
owing  to  accidents  to  the  filter  bed,  or  sudden  variations  in  the 
character  of  the  usual  supply,  suspended  matter — “dirt,”  in 
fact — being  present  in  unusual  quantities.  Water  supplies  that 
have  not  the  best  reputation  have  been  known  to  be  very 
largely  contaminated  with  suspended  matter.  Under  these 
circumstances  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  a  negative 
put  to  wash  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a  running  current  of  water 
from  the  average  tap  should,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
possess  a  fine,  almost  invisible,  coating  of  what  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  mud,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  often  seen 
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legatives  so  coated.  When  eels,  small  fish,  frogs,  and  so  forth 
iave  managed  to  escape  the  filter,  and  pass  out  at  the  domestic 
vater  tap,  it  is  small  wonder  that  finer  particles  of  matter 
ho  aid  escape,  and  not  only  escape,  but  multiply,  as  some 
»f  the  lower  forms  of  life  which  constitute  a  large  proportion 
if  the  mud  will  do,  and  in  the  dark.  Now  it  is  a  matter 
■ntirely  outside  argument  that  any  film  of  opaque  matter 
settling  upon  a  negative  must,  to  some  extent,  though  not 
ilways  visibly  so,  injure  its  printing  quality,  and,  besides  that, 
f  sufficiently  strong,  is  liable  to  be  wiped  off  or  smeared  in 
!  daces,  and  so  cause  stains  sufficient  to  show  in  the  print. 
Obviously  this  is  not  always  the  case,  though  we  shrewdly 
suspect  that  the  deposit  and  the  smeers  happen  much  more 
'requently  than  is  supposed.  There  are  two  clear  courses 
bpen — either  to  filter  the  water  itself,  or  to  make  a  rule  of 
deansing  every  negative,  after  washing,  before  placing  in  the 
Lying  rack.  With  regard  to  the  former  plan,  as  it  involves 
)ersonal  attention — occasionally  only — to  ensure  its  effective 
arrying  out,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  neglected  than  an  opera- 
ion  that  must  be  performed  every  time  a  negative  is  finished  ; 
hough  the  former  is  the  easier,  the  latter  is,  perhaps,  the  better 
o  adopt.  Suitably  arranged,  the  filter  is  the  best,  and  that  it 
s  needed  will  be  seen  almost  by  any  experimenter  who  will, 
or  example,  tie  a  piece  of  flannel  round  a  water  tap  so  as  to 
orm  a  kind  of  bag,  and  for  a  few  days  let  the  wTater  run  through 
t  into  his  washing  tank,  as  needed.  We  have  seen  a  tap  so 
irovided  almost  prevented  from  working,  simply  by  the  clog- 
jug  up  of  the  interstices  of  the  flannel  wTith  suspended  matter 
has  filtered  out  of  the  water. 

Where  the  water  is  not  filtered  in  this  or  other  fashion,  the 
lternative  remedy  is  to  carefully  rub  the  face  of  each  negative 
vith  a  pledget  of  clean  cotton  wool,  and  then  giving  it  a  rinse 
aider  the  flowing  water  to  flood  off  the  liberated  dirt.  The 
mount  of  muddiness  that  sometimes  is  produced  in  this  opera 
ion,  when  apparently  pure  water  is  used,  is  really  surprising.  - 

There  are  some  waters  which,  containing  as  they  do  large 
luantities  of  salts — e.g.,  carbonates,  &c. — in  solution,  may 
nterfere  with  the  negative  when  left  racked  for  drying. 
Vhenever  it  is  knowm,  or  expected,  that  the  water  possesses 
uch  characteristics,  the  negative  wrould  be  greatly  improved 
ti  keeping,  and,  perhaps,  in  printing  qualities,  by  the  use  of  a 
it  tie  distilled  water  as  a  final  wash. 

With  regard  to  the  time  that  a  negative  should  be  allowed 
o  remain  in  the  washing  water,  no  definite  period  can  be 
tated.  A  couple  of  hours’  judicious  washing  ought  to  suffice, 
aid,  at  any  rate,  the  necessity  for  a  twelve  or  eighteen  hours’ 
washing,  wffiich  one  of  our  correspondents  who  had  a  difficulty 
a  preventing  frilling  informed  us  he  considered  requisite  for 
afety,  is  not  at  all  to  be  assumed.  When  it  is  desired  to  wash 
; ,  negative  with  the  utmost  expedition,  it  may  be  alternately 
oaked  in  wTater  and  taken  out  and  dried  with  blotting  paper, 
>r  linen  cloth  free  from  fluff,  when  it  may  be  finally  “  spirited’’ 
—soaked  in  methylated  spirit ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
he  treatment  with  spirit  does  not  take  the  place  of  washing, 
t  is  only  a  drying  expedient.  With  regard  to  one  operation 
hat  at  times  may  be  found  necessary  even  in  the  .best  regul¬ 
ated  laboratories,  the  intensification  of  an  insufficiently  dense 
legative,  and  when  mercury  is  chosen  for  the  purpose,  we  may 
mint  out  that  imperfect  freeing  from  “  hypo  ”  is  certain  to  be 
letected,  as  stains  in  the  shadows  then  almost  inevitably  make 
heir  appearance.  We  refer  to  the  process  of  a  preliminary 
reatment  by  simple  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  followed 
after  a  second  washing  of  a  thorough  nature,  perhaps,  by  a 


weak  solution  of  ammonia.  It  may  lie  pointed  out  that  in  the 
latter  case  there  is  no  need  for  any  further  washing  ;  as  soon 
as  the  ammonia  has  done  its  work  the  plate  may  be  at  once 
placed  to  dry. 

We  may  conclude  by  describing  a  simple  method  for  ex¬ 
pediting  and  economising  one  particular  operation,  the  thorough 
removing  the  varnish  from  a  finished  negative  before  subjecting 
it  to  certain  further  chemical  action — reduction,  intensification, 
or  otherwise.  It  is,  under  these  circumstances,  very  essential 
that  every  trace  of  varnish  be  removed,  or  the  action  will  be 
irregular.  In  order  to  the  proper  carrying  out  of  this  washing, 
several  baths  or  rinsings  with  fresh  spirits  are  needed,  and  this 
involves  a  rather  wasteful  expenditure  of  material,  cheap  as 
methylated  spirit  is,  unless  the  successive  rinsings  are  kept  for 
varnish  purposes,  and  this  is  not  always  convenient.  The  plan 
we  recommend  is  simply  to  add  about  five  per  cent,  of  strong 
ammonia  solution  to  the  first  bath  of  spirit  in  which  the  plate 
is  placed,  to  soak  and  dissolve  the  varnish  off.  When  the  latter 
desideratum  is  effectually  realised,  if,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
it  be  varnished  with  shellac,  the  negative  may  be  rinsed  and 
washed  under  the  tap  without  further  trouble  :  no  precipitation 
will  take  place,  and  economy  of  time  and  material  is  ensured. 


It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  suggestion  we  made  with  reference 
to  the  more  general  employment  of  photography  by  the  police  authori¬ 
ties,  is,  to  some  extent,  being  acted  upon.  A  few  weeks  ago  we 
pointed  out  how  photography  might  often  be  utilised  in  furthering  the 
ends  of  justice,  if  it  were  under  proper  organization  and  carried  out 
systematically.  We  also  intimated  that  divisional  photographers 
should  be  appointed  on  much  the  same  footing  as  divisional  surgeons 
now  are,  namely,  to  be  called  upon  at  any  time  for  such  duties  as 
occasion  might  require.  Amongst  other  things  we  specially  alluded 
to  the  service  photography  might  have  rendered  in  connection  with 
the  East-end  atrocities  had  it  been  called  into  requisition.  The 
Scotland-yard  authorities  have  evidently  taken  note  of  the  suggestion, 
and  although,  so  far  as  we  know,  official  photographers  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  districts  have  not  yet  been  appointed,  we  learn  that  within  a  very 
brief  period  of  the  discovery  of  the  Whitechapel  murder  last  week, 
the  police  surgeons,  together  with  a  photographer,  were  iu  attendance. 
Also,  that  photographs  were  taken  before  anything  was  disturbed, 
The  newspaper  reports  add  that  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  was  not 
favourable  for  good  results.  Though  this  might  have  been  the  case 
there  is  still  no  reason  whatever,  as  we  stated  in  the  previous  article,  why 
artificial  light  should  not  have  supplemented  the  rriurkv  light  which, 
prevailed  at  the  time.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  result  ob¬ 
tained  will  prove  useful,  for  we  all  know  that  our  police  authonties 
are  credited  with  never  being  over  sanguine  with  any  innovation 
which  would  necessitate  a  departure  from  any  groov  e  to  vv  hick  they 
are  accustomed.  Therefore  it  would  be  a  pity  if  the  first  time  that 
the  art  was  applied  iu  a  new  direction,  for  this  it  is  iu  the  case  in 
question,  that  the  result  should  be  a  failure. 


It  goes  without  saying'  that  the  taking  of  negatives  at  all  times,  and 
under  all  conditions,  requires  considerable  skill  and  ability'  in  order  to 
make  the  result  satisfactory,  but  then  essentials  need  not  be  lacking 
nowadays.  If  the  thing  were  properly  organized  the  appointed 
photographers  would  provide  themselves  with  the  needful  appliances 
— lenses  capable  of  including  almost  any  angle,  means  of  artificial 
illumination,  &c.,  and  would  keep  them  in  constant  readiness,  so  that 
negatives  could  be  obtained  anywhere,  and  under  almost  anv  circum¬ 
stances,  and  that,  too,  at  a  moment  s  notice. 


Professional  portraitists  usually  look  upon  October  as  one  of  the 
busiest  months  of  the  year,  provided  they  are  fax  oured  with  tine 
weather.  This  year  they  have  had  little  to  complain  of  so  far  as  the 
weather  was  concerned,  and  we  hope  of  nothing  else.  The  report 
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issued  by  the  meteorological  department  shows  that  during  October, 
although  the  temperature,  except  at  the  close  of  the  month,  was  very 
low,  the  weather  was,  on  the  whole,  fine  and  dry.  The  rainfall  was 
unusually  small,  while  the  registered  sunshine  was  considerably 
above  the  average  for  the  month. 


A  further  report  by  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  marine  depart¬ 
ment  to  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  colour  tests  used 
in  examining  candidates  for  masters’  and  mates’  certificates  in  the 
British  mercantile  marine  has  just  been  issued,  and  it  is  interesting 
The  total  number  examined  during  the  year  1887-88,  under  form  2, 
was  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  out  of  which 
number  seventeen  were  rejected.  Under  form  2a,  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  were  examined  and  thirty-three  rejected.  In  the  report 
it  is  mentioned  that  between  the  months  of  January  and  May  three 
hundred  and  twenty  seamen  were  examined  by  the  superintendent  of 
the  Tilbury  docks  on  behalf  of  the  Orient  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
and  amongst  this  number  it  was  found  that  sixteen,  or  five  per  cent., 
were  unable  to  discriminate  between  red  and  green  in  the  degree 
requisite  for  safe  navigation. 


It  is  curious  to  note  the  mistakes  made  by  the  rejected  candidates. 
With  the  coloured  glass  test  only  one  described  the  standard  red  as 
red,  while  three  called  it  pink,  nine  green,  nine  yellow,  and  two  white. 
Pink  fifty-nine  called  red,  twenty  green,  twenty-nine  yellow,  four 
neutral,  one  blue,  and  three  white.  The  standard  green  was  described 
by  thirty-three  as  red,  by  nine  as  pink,  one  as  green,  five  as  yellow, 
two  as  neutral,  five  as  blue,  one  as  pale  blue,  and  by  no  less  than 
fifteen  as  white.  Fifty-six  called  yellow  red,  five  called  it  pink,  fifteen 
green,  one  yellow,  two  blue,  and  eight  white.  Equal  vagaries  were 
given  for  other  colours,  but  the  above  is  sufficient  to  show  the 
great  discrepancy  that  exists  between  the  ideas  of  different  people 
who  suffer  from  impaired  colour  vision. 


In  our  “  Correspondence”  columns  will  be  found  a  letter  from  Mr.  James 
Downe}r,  of  South  Shields,  in  which  he  suggests  a  form,  or  rather  a 
principle,  of  effecting  the  transition  of  one  picture  into  another  with¬ 
out  the  screen  being  placed  in  total  darkness  during  such  transition, 
as  is  the  case  with  all  the  dissolvers  of  this  class  at  present  in  use. 
Mr.  Downey’s  method  is  to  interpose  a  diaphanous  screen  immediately 
in  front  of  the  objective,  instead  of  such  being  close  to  the  trans¬ 
parency,  which  latter  we  know  to  have  been  tried  by  others  without 
good  effect.  The  suggestion  is,  we  think,  likely  to  prove  valuable  to 
those  who  object  to  the  interval  of  total  darkness,  and  we  doubt  not 
that  several  of  our  readers  will  give  it  a  careful  trial. 


Ev  ery  one  knows  the  rather  low-class,  hand-drawn,  and  painted  comic 
slides,  with  movable  effects,  which  have  so  long  obtained  in  connexion 
with  the  lantern.  We  are  pleased  to  find  that  these  are  now  to  be¬ 
come  things  of  the  past.  From  Messrs.  Wrench  &  Son,  Gray’s  Inn- 
road,  we  have  received  some  specimens  of  this  class  of  popular  slide 
between  which  and  those  spoken  of  there  is  indeed  a  wide  difference. 
These  new  ones  are  all  painted  on  a  photographic  base,  each  being 
photographed  from  carefully  drawn  and  skilfully  devised  originals, 
executed  on  a  large  card  and  reduced  to  the  requisite  size  by  the 
camera.  The  improvement  over  those  of  the  old  school  is  simply 
“  immense.” 


Some  photographers  we  know  have  but  a  partial  perception  of  colours, 
and  are  totally  unable  to  distinguish  between  slightly  different  tints. 
For  example,  a  dozen  prints  from  the  same  negative  may  vary  con¬ 
siderably  in  tone  yet  they  will  be  quite  unable  to  see  any  difference. 
( file  gentleman  we  have  in  our  mind  just  now,  who  is  an  excellent 
photographer,  and  in  every  sense  an  artist  so  long  as  he  confines  his 
work  to  photography  or  monochrome.  Sometimes,  however,  he  will 
paint  a  portrait,  and  the  result  is  always  an  utter  failure,  not  from  any 
fault  in  the  execution,  but  fronj  the  colouring.  Blue  appears  to  be 


our  friend’s  failing,  for  it  pervades  everything  and  everywhere  iu  tbl 
picture,  yet  he  cannot  realise  its  effect. 


The  Photographic  Exhibition  is  now  closed,  and  none  too  . .  1'. 

the  credit  of  afew  of  the  pictures  shown;  for  although  the  Exhibit^ 
was  only  open  for  about  six  weeks,  some  of  the  silver  prints  began  t 
show  unmistakable  symptoms  of  the  first  stage  of  fading — becumin 
yellow  in  the  lights.  Such  evanesence  in  tlxe  year  1888  scared 
redounds  to  the  credit  of  photography. 

- + - 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

VH. 

Before  referring  to  the  transparencies  we  may  direct  attention  ti 
the  uniform  excellence  of  some  of  the  prints  produced  by  photo 
mechanical  means.  Among  these  are  a  series  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Edward* 
in  which  the  vigour  and  gradation  are  most  admirable,  and  tin 
same  may  be  said  of  the  photogravures  of  Annan  k.  Swan.  Tk 
Typographic  Etching  Company  exhibit  some  fine  photogravures;  s> 
do  Boussod,  Valandon,  &  Co.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Autol 
type  Company  exhibit  so  sparsely  this  year  in  this  direction,  bu 
what  they  do  show  demonstrates  very  plainly  that  they  are  quitJ 
up  to  the  mark,  and  retain  their  high  position. 

Those  interested  in  the  photography  of  bygone  days  will  liava 
perused  with  interest  some  prints  by  cyanotype  and  chrysotypel 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Spiller.  These  date  so  far  back  as  1852,  and  are  by 
the  late  Professor  Hunt.  These  are  examples  of  the  effects  obtained 
by  printing  with  the  salts  of  iron. 

In  mounts,  a  folio  exhibited  by  Mr.  .1.  Fallowfield  contains  such  aj 
variety  of  examples  as  could  not  fail  to  prove  highly  interesting. 

Magnesium  flash-light  portraiture  has  (or  had—  for  while  we  writel 
the  Exhibition  is  being  closed)  an  admirable  exponent  in  Mr.  A. 
James,  who  contributes  quite  a  battery  of  appliances  to  ensure  this! 
desirable  end,  including  one  by  which  the  smoke  nuisance  is  got1 
rid  of. 

The  exhibitors’  transparencies  are  far  from  being  numerous.  It 
was  only  to  be  expected,  from  the  known  skill  of  Mr.  George  Smith 
of  the  Sciopticon  Company,  that  the  exhibits  of  this  gentleman  wouldj 
prove  of  a  very  high  class,  and  such  they  most  undoubtedly  are., 
Those  of  Mr.  Dresser  are  in  many  instances  highly  attractive,  and 
this  applies  also  to  those  of  Mr.  F.  II.  Evans,  which  look  much  better 
on  the  screen  than  when  in  hand.  Mr.  Brownrigg  also  exhibits  some 
well-done  work  of  this  class,  and,  lastly,  there  are  some  attractive 
views  of  scenes  taken  abroad  by  Mr.  Tempest  Anderson. 


In  bringing  our  remarks  respecting  the  Exhibition  to  a  close,  we 
cannot  but  notice  the  gradual  development  of  an  artistic  perception 
which  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  many  of  the  photographs  exhibited. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  much  which,  does  not  reveal  that  capacity. 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that  whilst  so  much  time  and  study  are 
given  (and  justly  so)  to  the  scientific  side  of  photography,  the  same 
energy  and  study  have  not,  in  very  many  instances,  been  also  given  to 
the  artistic  side,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  whilst  the  scientific 
simply  means  the  working  out  of  other  people’s  investigations,  it  is  also 
equally  true  that  unless  there  is  the  germ  of  artistic  capability  the  re¬ 
sults  will  not  be  pictorial. 

We  make  these  few  observations  because,  until  the  return  of  another 
Exhibition  by  the  Photographic  Society,  the  almost  absolute  intention 
and  attention  of  many  of  the  producers  of  pictorial  work  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  given  up  to  the  scientific  aspect. 

This  annual  exhibition  is  one  of  pictures  by  the  agency  of  photo¬ 
graphy  ;  and  yet  how  little,  from  year  to  year,  do  we  find  much,  if  any, 
attention  given  to  this  matter.  Nature  possesses  much  that  is  very 
beautiful,  but  it  requires  the  constant  study  and  careful  growth  of  a 
taste  to  appreciate  and  select  material  to  form  a  picture,  and  this 
applies  with  far  greater  force  to  figure  studies  than  it  does  to  land¬ 
scapes,  and  it  is  very  singular  to  find  in  many  of  the  photographic 
pictorial  efforts  such  a  curious  want  of  perception  of  this  fact.  biot 
only  the  expression  of  the  position  must  be  well  studied,  but  so  also 
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ought  to  be  the  model,  so  that  the  result  should  be  the  best  combination 
of  what  is  beautiful  and  expressive,  otherwise  there  will  result  nothing 
but  what  is  unpleasant  and  far  from  artistic.  But  many  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  in  this  year’s  Exhibition  give  evidence  that  a  better  result  is 
possible,  and  that  not  only  good  taste,  but  art,  can  be  shown  in  a  photo¬ 
graphic  picture. 

- + - 

INSTANTANEOUS  WORK. 

III. 

In  my  last  I  referred  to  the  necessity  of  having  a  thoroughly  sub- 
I  stand al  tripod  when  making  instantaneous  pictures  from  °on  ’  board 
ship.  I  often  think  I  can  tell  a  prominent  photographer  the  moment 
j  I  look  at  his  legs.  Amateur  friends,  be  not  displeased  with  me  when 
I  tell  you  that  those  who  earn  their  crust  at  photography,  and  to 
whom,  of  necessity,  the  question  of  not,  spoiling  or  throwing  away 
plates  comes  to  be  a  serious  matter  on  the  score  of  economy,  do  not 
use  such  rickety  things  as  the  market  is  now  flooded  with,  and  after 
which  the  amateur  seems  to  hunt,  selecting  the  one  which  has  the 
greatest  number  of  joints  so  as  to  cause  it  to  fold  into  the  smallest 
possible  bulk,  and  which  has,  in  their  opinion,  the  advantage  in  weight 
of  some  half  ounce  or  so  over  every  other  tripod  they  have  seen. 
Such  tools  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  outfits  of  any  of  our  outside 
operators  connected  with  any  of  the  celebrated  photographic  houses. 
No,  they  have  to  turn  out  the  greatest  possible  percentage  of  good 
negatives  from  their  exposures.  Some  day  it  may  fall  to  the  lot  of 
!  some  of  my  amateur  readers,  who  may  have  fallen  into  such  an  error 
as  I  have  described  and  become  the  possessors  of  an  ever-so-many- 
fold  tripod,  to  meet  in  with  in  their  rambles  such  gentlemen  as  operate 
for  some  of  our  leading  photographic  publishers;  if  so,  then  mark 
well  their  outfit,  and  I  am  certain  you  will  have  seen  something  to 
reflect  upon,  in  contrast  to  your  own  highly  polished,  most  portable, 
feathery,  and  blow-about  apparatus. 

I  know  I  may  be  told  it  is  all  very  well,  but  were  it  not  for  the 
portability  of  a  photographic  set  of  apparatus  as  now  supplied,  very 
many  of  those  who  are  now  shining  lights  among  the  large  army  of 
amateurs  would  never  have  taken  up  photography.  In  this  there  is 
undoubtedly  some  truth,  but  depend  upon  it,  sooner  or  later,  an  abun- 
lance  of  spoiled  plates,  unaccountable  blurring  of  the  image,  and 
many  other  minor  troubles,  will  most  certainly  so  tend  to  disgust  the 
happy  possessor  of  the  highly  portable  set,  as  to,  in  a  measure,  disgust 
many,  or  at  least  to  a  considerable  extent  damp  their  ardour,  causing 
many  to  conclude  that,  after  all,  a  beginner  makes  more  failures  than 
successes.  I  have  even  met  in  with  amateurs  whose  rig-out  -was  of 
such  a  light,  blow-about  nature,  that,  owing  to  a  tightly  fitting  cap 
on  their  lens,  the  simple  removal  of  same  when  making  an  exposure 
on  sprue  landscape  or  outside  scene  was  certain  to  vibrate  the  whole 
affair. 

_  Now,  kind  reader,  will  it  surprise  you  to  learn  that  the  best  out¬ 
side  operators  never  use  a  cap  to  their  lens  when  exposing;  long  ago 
they  have  found  out  that  a  cushion  is  far  and  away  the  best  cap  to 
use,  and  it  is  marvellous  with  the  aid  of  such  how  fast  an  exposure 
they  can  give,  so  much  so  that  practice  with  the  cushion  often  enables 
them  to  dispense  with  a  shutter  and  make  what  I  call  sufficiently  fast 
exposures  as  to  be  classed  instantaneous.  With  such  I  have  often 
taken  seascapes  in  which  the  moving  object  was  not  too  near.  But 
to  work  the  cushion  needs  a  little  practice,  once  acquired,  however, 
a  cap  is  voted  a  nuisance.  Then  again,  when  working  on  board  ship, 
nay,  not  only  on  board  ship,  how  often  do  we  see  the  abominable 
focussing  cloth  attached  to  the  camera  in  some  way  or  other  by 
buttons  and  button  holes,  or  elastic  bands,  &c.  Now,  in  my  opinion, 
my  camera  or  slides  that  require  the  protection  of  any  focussing 
doth  to  shield  the  plates  from  the  bright  rays  of  a  noontide  sun,  are 
utterly  worthless  for  good  all-round  work.  First,  just  let  us  look  at 
this  focussing  cloth  attachment.  Of  vital  importance  is  steadiness, 
but  the  focussing  cloth  so  attached  acts  as  a  wind  catcher,  and  let 
my  breeze  be  blowing  at  the  time,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  its  flapping 
will  not  only  prove  an  annoyance  and  tend  to  disconcert  one  just  at 
he  time  when  one’s  wits  are  wanted  all  round,  but  the  filling  out 
balloon  shape  of  some  portion  will  not  only'  make  its  presence  a  posi¬ 
tive  nuisance  by  intercepting  the  view  at  a  critical  moment,  but  at 
the  same  time  lend  a  powerful  aid  to  vibration. 

Having  already  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  using  only  a  good,  steady, 
well-built,  strong  camera,  I  should  like  now  to  draw  my  reader’s 
ittention  to  another  equally  important  part  of  an  outfit — I  mean  the 
Aides.  As  a  rule,  when  the  camera  is  faulty  in  respect  to  its  being 
ight  and  slimly  built,  it  is  ten  to  one  the  accompanying  slides  will  be 
ound  faulty  also.  Any  slide  that  will  not  permit  of  having  a  sensi¬ 


tive  plate  exposed  unprotected,  save  by  the  slide  itself,  to  the  full 
blaze  of  bright  sunshine,  is  faulty,  and  any  that  show  the  least 
tendency  to  fog  or  lowering  of  tone  in  the  resulting  negative  from 
this  source  should  be  discarded.  Then  again,  within  recent  years  it 
has  become  the  practice  of  manufacturers  of  cameras  to  dispense 
v  ith  leather  in  the  hing'es  of  the  shutters  of  the  slides,  and  in  place 
of  using  some  good  sample  of  leather  there  has  been  chosen  an 
abominable  imitation  leather  cloth,  a  material  whose  thinness  seems 
to.lend  itself  admirably  to  this  purpose;  but  when  we  come  to  look  at 
this  cloth  and  carefully  consider  the  matter,  I  think  it  can  easily  be 
shown  that  such  should  never  be  used  for  the  hinges  of  a  slide,  this 
much  I  do  know :  long  ago  I  lost  some  good  negatives  from  this  cause 
alone,  but  now  my  slides  have  leather  hinges  and  I  never  meet  in 
with  trouble. 

This  cloth  then,  for  cloth  it  is,  has  one  side  nicely  coated  with  a 
glossy  preparation  of  some  kind  which  is  stated  to  wear  no  end  of 
time ;  but  just  let  us  see  how  this  fine  glossy  surface  acts  when  it  is 
put  to  a  common  use  or  trial.  First,  who  is  there  that  does  not  from 
time  to  time  examine  his  slides — it  may  be  to  see  that  they  are  free 
from  dust,  &c.,  or  that  the  shutters  are  working  tightly  in  their 
velvets — to  do  so,  of  course,  means  an  empty  slide.  Now  here  just 
comes  on  the  beginning  of  the  trouble  and  shows  how  utterly  worth¬ 
less  this  imitation  stuff  is  for  the  purpose.  In  closing  up  the  slide, 
if  the  same  be  shut  without  the  shutters  being  shut,  and  if  the  plate 
springs  are,  as  they  should  be,  so  set  as  to  keep  the  plates  rigidly  in 
their  rebates,  it  follows  this  nice-looking  surface  gets  scratched  by  the 
points  of  the  plate  springs,  off  rubs  the  nice  surface  of  the  cloth,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  the  happy  possessor  of  such  slides  is  rewarded  by 
some  nice  straight  lines  across  his  negatives,  just  at  the  hinges  and 
where  the  cloth  has  given  out.  But  then  it  pays  to  repair  slides  and 
put  on  new  cloth.  The  remedy  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  I 
often  think  that  the  slides  as  now  made  are  far  too  narrow,  that  the 
shutters  are  far  too  slim,  and  that  this  imitation  stuff  should  never  be 
used.  One  never  knows  the  moment  it  will  play  you  a  trick  ;  for  a 
time  all  may  run  along  smoothly  enough,  but  be  certain  you  will 
suffer  before  long. 

To  enable  any  one  to  work  comfortably  on  board  ship  his  apparatus 
should  be  of  such  a  class  as  to  dispense  with  the  focussing  as  a 
covering  cloth  in  the  shape  of  its  being  attached  to  the  camera ;  and 
when  camera,  slides,  tripod,  &c.,  are  properly  constructed  it  will  be 
found  that  no  plate  will  suffer  from  fog,  and  that  an  operator  has  full 
use  of  his  hands  and  limbs  to  use  in  his  work,  and  certainly  he  will 
need  them  all. 

1  am  often  asked  by  some  of  my  amateur  friends  to  give  them  my 
opinion  as  to  the  best  finder  to  use,  for  of  recent  years  it  has  come  to 
be  considered  that  no  photographer’s  outfit  is  complete  that  does  not 
embrace  a  finder,  some  going  further  and  insisting  on  the  necessity 
of  a  finder  that  will  act  as  a  focusser  at  the  same  time.  Now,  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  best  arrangements  that  I  have  seen  aud  which  acts  as 
a  focusser  and  finder  at  one  and  the  same  time,  is  the  utilising  of  the 
existing  ground  glass  of  the  camera.  To  adapt  same  to  any  camera 
is  by  no  means  a  very  difficult  operation,  and  consists  of  merely 
staying  up  with  brass  rods  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera  in  an 
upright  position,  and  the  attaching  to  the  front  of  the  camera  a  rising 
front  that  will  carry  an  auxiliary  lens  of  the  same  focal  length  as  the 
operating  lens.  This  auxiliary  lens  need  not  be  an  expensive  instru¬ 
ment.  In  practice  I  have  found  a  common  spectacle  lens  to  yield 
perfect  results,  and  as  such  a  lens  can  be  bought  for  a  few  pence  its 
expense  is  nothing.  But  it  had  better  be  set  in  a  tube  that  works 
with  a  rack  pinion,  so  as  to  make  absolutely  certain  that  when  a 
correct  focus  is  first  registered  on  the  ground  glass  with  the  main 
lens,  the  focussing  screen  is  then  folded  and  fixed  upright  with  the 
brass  stay  rods,  and  the  picture  equally  sharply  focussed  with  the 
rack  movement  of  the  spectacle  eye.  When  such  has  been  done  an 
ordinary  focussing  cloth  thrown  over  the  top  of  the  camera  naturally 
turns  the  rig-up  into  a  dark  chamber,  and  the  picture  will  be  seen 
nicely  on  the  ground  glass.  All  future  focussing  must,  of  course,  be 
done  with  the  ordinary  rack  and  pinion  of  the  camera,  and  as  both 
top  and  bottom  are  now  set  on  the  same  plane,  it  follows  that  they 
both  move  in  concert. 

This  is  what  I  term  a  fair  weather  rig-up,  and  works  well  enough 
when  working  from  inside  a  window  or  some  other  place  where  there 
is  no  disturbance  from  wind,  See. ;  but  I  have  found  it  for  outside 
wrork  more  a  nuisance  than  a  benefit,  and  I  should  never  dream  of 
now  using  it  on  board  ship,  or  even  on  a  windy  day  from  a  pier-head. 

My  ordinary  ground  glass  of  my  camera  has  stood  me  good  stead 
as  my  finder  for  years,  and  I  seldom  ever  use  any  other  form,  but  I  do 
not  use  it  as  above  described.  I  have  another  and  far  simpler  way  of 
adapting  it  to  the  use  of  a  finder.  First,  I  take  and  so  arrange  by 
cutting  out  on  the  sides  of  the  focussing  frame  two  holes  that  will 
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enable  it  to  fall  flat  by  permitting  the  binding  studs  of  the  extension 
movements  to  come  through,  this  permits  the  ground  glass  to  lie  flat, 
or  it  may  be  arranged  to  be  kept  slightly  raised  at  will.  I  then  rule 
in  the  exact  centre  of  the  ground  glass  a  good,  well-seen,  dark  line, 
and  from  the  point  of  same,  which  is  nearest  the  eye  when  the  glass 
is  turned  up  on  top  of  camera,  two  other  lines  corresponding  to  the 
angle  of  my  lens,  this  done  the  finder  is  complete,  and  when  exposing 
it  is  only  necessary  to  cast  the  eye  straight  along  the  centre  line,  and 
when  the  centre  of  the  yacht  or  other  vessel  being  taken  is  exactly  in 
a  line  with  this  centre  ruled  mark,  expose,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  get 
the  object  exactly  on  the  centre  of  the  sensitive  plate.  This  is  the 
best  rough-and-ready  finder  I  know  of,  I  seldom  use  any  other  because 
it  yields  me  all  I  want;  it  saves  no  end  of  bother,  it  needs  no  fixing  up, 
is  always  ready,  and  never  fails  to  act. 

It,  however,  does  occur  sometimes  when  working  from  the  deck  of 
a  tug  or  other  small  vessel,  such  as  a  steam  launch,  that  the  tossing  and 
rolling  of  the  vessel  often  makes  it  very  difficult  to  judge  when  the 
camera  is  properly  pointed,  so  as  to  include  a  proper  register  of 
horizon  and  to  know  just  when  to  expose.  To  meet  such  require¬ 
ments  I  have  provided  myself  with  a  bi-concave  finder  of  two  and  a 
half  inches  diameter ;  with  this  a  good  snap  shot  can  always  be 
taken,  for  it  is  sufficiently  large  to  raise  it  out  of  the  category  of  a 
toy,  and  really  is  a  useful  finder.  I  am  always,  however,  disposed  to 
work  with  the  fewest  attachments  possible,  and  the  simpler  and 
stronger  the  whole  rig-out  is  the  better. 

I  hope  to  continue  this  in  our  next.  T.  Is .  Armstrong. 

■ - 4- - - 

WINTER  PRINTING. 

Now  that  winter  is  once  more  fairly  upon  us,  with  its  short  days  and 
their  usual  accompaniment  of  mist,  fog,  snow,  and  weak  light,  rapid 
printing  becomes  a  matter  of  difficulty,  if  not  of  impossibility,  and 
the  prints  themselves  are  usually  very  inferior  in  brilliance  and  pluck 
to  those  produced  in  a  quicker  light.  It  must  not  be  imagined  by 
this  that  I  would  imply  that  a  quick  light,  in  general,  conduces  to 
brilliance  of  the  print,  but  neither  does  an  abnormally  slow  one. 
A  light  that  gives  a  print  from  a  negative  of  fair  average  density  in 
about  an  hour  is,  as  a  rule,  the  best  in  its  results,  but  when  the 
sensitised  paper  has  to  remain  in  the  printing  frame  for  a  day  or  two, 
the  print  has  usually  a  dirty,  foggy  appearance,  caused  by  the  dis¬ 
colouration  of  the  paper,  which  is  more  especially  noticeable  when 
the  operation  of  printing  has  to  be  carried  on  in  a  damp  or  foggy 
atmosphere.  If  fog  is  an  enemy  to  the  operator  it  is  no  less  so  to 
the  printer,  not  only  having  a  deteriorating  effect  upon  the  paper, 
whether  it  be  purchased  ready  sensitised  (which  is  specially  prepared 
to  avoid  discolouration),  or  whether  it  be  freshly  sensitised  by  the 
printer  himself,  but  it  also  settles  upon  the  glass  of  the  negative, 
where  printing  is  conducted  in  the  open,  and  unless  the  faces  of  the 
frames  are  repeatedly  wiped  with  a  duster,  it  impedes  the  printing 
process  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is  generally  imagined.  If  any 
one  be  at  all  sceptical  on  this  point,  the  proof  of  the  assertion  is  not 
far  to  seek.  A  very  easy  experiment  is  to  put  out  two  frames  at  the 
same  time,  and  side  by  side  in  the  same  light,  and  each  containing  a 
negative  of  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  density  ;  while  the  printing 
is  going  on  keep  one  of  these  continually  wiped,  and  allow  the  moist 
residuum  of  fog  which  settles  down  to  remain  upon  the  other,  when 
it  will  be  found  that  the  first  will  be  printed  in  two-thirds  of  the  time 
taken  by  the  latter. 

Vignetting  masks  manufactured  of  tissue  paper,  or  of  wood,  or 
cardboard  covered  with  the  same,  should  now  be  discarded  for  those 
with  open  apertures,  which  will  be  found  to  yield  prints  at  a  much 
more  rapid  rate  than  the  former,  although  all  vignettes  must,  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  print  much  more  slowly  than  plain  pictures. 
Should  the  sun,  however,  put  in  an  appearance  for  an  hour  or  so,  the 
apertures  of  the  vignetting  masks  should  be  covered  with  tissue  paper, 
so  as  to  make  use  of  what  little  bright  light  we  do  get,  and  the  paper 
can  be  easily  removed  when  the  sun  goes  in  again.  If  the  printing 
is,  as  in  some  establishments,  carried  on  under  glass,  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  glass  should  be  constantly  wiped  over  as  well  as 
properly  and  thoroughly  cleaned  once  or  twice  a  week,  as  dirty  glass 
stops  a  considerable  amount  of  light. 

‘As  a  negative  of  a  pronounced  yellow  colour  necessarily  takes  a 
longer  time  in  printing  than  one  of  a  bluer  tinge,  care  should  be 
taken  to  eliminate  the  yellowness  before  finishing  the  negative,  which 
can  easily  be  effected  with  the  aid  of  a  weak  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  water.  If  the  developing  di.-di  and  glass  measures  in  use  in 
the  dark  room  are  frequently  cleaned  with  the  same  solution,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  negatives  will,  as  a  result,  be  clearer  and  have  less 
of  the  yellow  colour,  thus  rendering  their  printing  capabilities  very 
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much  better  so  far  as  rapidity  is  concerned.  Where  printing-  i 
carried  on  under  glass  it  will  often  be  found  an  advantage,  during\lj 
winter  months,  to  leave  all  the  negatives  of  modenrte  density  turn<  < 
up  all  night  so  as  to  obtain  the  very  earliest  light  of  the  morning  : 
and  if  printing  is  as  a  rule  carried  on  in  the  open,  these  negative*  cat 
be  turned  up  iu  the  studio  when  brought  in  for  the  night. 

Instead  of  tearing  up  or  crushing  waste  prints  and  throwing  infi 
the  cuttings,  they  should  be  now  carefully  put  on  one  side  and  u-. 
as  backings,  that  is,  when  a  fresh  piece  of  sensitised  paper  is  placed  oil 
tlie  negative,  a  waste  print  should  be  placed  next  to  it  before  the  clotl 
back  is  put  in  ;  this  will  be  found  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  white- 
in  a  marvellous  degree,  little  or  no  trace  of  discolouration  taking  place 
if  left  in  the  frame  for  two  or  three  days.  Backings  of  sheet  india- 
rubber,  similar  to  those  used  for  platinotype  printing,  might  al*< 
effectually  take  the  place  of  cloth  or  blotting  paper,  especially  indanq 
weather,  and  every  piece  of  sensitised  paper  should  be  carefully 
examined  for  metal  spots  or  other  blemishes  before  being  placed  in 
the  frame.  Much  valuable  time  may  be  lost  by  carelessness  in  tin- 
matter,  as  every  print  should  be  made  tell,  and  none  have  to  be] 
thrown  out  from  these  causes  when  partially  or  wholly  finished. 

More  than  usual  care  is  now  required  as  to  regulating  the  pressure 
on  the  negative,  as  uneven  pressure  combined  with  a  sudden  change! 
of  temperature,  such  as  that  caused  by  taking  the  frames  from  a  warm' 
room  into  an  atmosphere  at  almost  freezing  point,  or  vice  verm,  will 
often  cause  a  breakage,  especially  when  we  have  in  addition  to  take* 
into  account  the  fact  that  the  glass  used  in  the  preparation  of 
commercial  dry  plates  is  not  of  the  best  quality  or  cut  from  absolutely! 
even  sheets. 

As  large  batches  of  prints  are  at  this  season  more  ihe  exception! 
than  the  rule,  toning  is  not  usually  proceeded  with  every  day,  and 
the  prints  obtained,  say,  on  Monday  are  left  over  until  Tuesday. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  it  will  be  found  better  to  place  them  loosely 
in  a  wooden  box  for  the  night.  In  some  cases  I  have  known  them  to 
be  packed  closely  in  an  air-tight  tin  case,  which  is  far  from  prudent,  | 
often  causing  metallic  spots  to  appear  on  those  in  contact  with  the  j 
case,  and  in  some  instances  extending  through  several  prints. 

In  addition  to  the  tardy  printing  caused  by  the  dull  light  of  winter, 
the  printer  has  also  to  contend  against  the  equally  slow  operation  of 
the  toning  bath,  caused  by  the  cold,  and  consequently  is  often 
compelled  to  warm  the  solution ;  a  very  general  method  is  to  stand 
the  dish  containing  the  toning  bath  in  another  one  of  hot  water, 
which  often  results  in  mealy  and  unevenly  toned  prints.  A  far  better 
plan  is  to  keep  the  bottle  or  jar  of  toning  solution  in  a  room  where 
there  is  a  fire  all  day.  C.  Brangwin  Barnes. 

- ♦ - 

POSSIBLE  INCREASE  IN  THE  COST  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

PATENTS. 

The  “  Patents ,  Designs  and  Trade  Marks  ”  Bill  was  introduced  by 
the  Government ;  it  has  already  passed  the  House  of  Lords  and  its 
second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  it  is  down  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee  stage  on  the  night  of  Friday,  November  15,  a  few  hours  after 
these  lines  come  under  the  notice  of  most  of  our  English  readers. 

This  Bill  has  created  some  excitement,  in  the  engineering  world 
more  especially,  and  the  arguments  for  and  against  it  will  be  found 
in  those  journals  connected  with  that  profession  which  have  taken 
opposite  sides  on  the  question.  The  objections  raised  against  the 
Bill,  which  are  of  as  much  interest  to  photographic  as  to  other 
inventors,  and  the  obnoxious  clauses  seem  in  a  covert  way  to  have  a 
tendency  to  force  inventors  to  employ  a  professional  patent  agent, 
whether  they  desire  or  do  not  desire  to  do  so.  The  Bill  in  its  present 
stage  may  be  bought  of  the  Queen’s  printers,  Messrs.  Eyre  &  Spottis- 
woode,  East  Harding  Street,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

The  first  four  clauses  of  the  Bill  run  as  follows  : — 

“  1.  After  the  first  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty  nine,  a  person  shall  not  be  entitled  to  describe  himself  as  a 
patent  agent,  whether  by  advertisement,  by  description  on  his  place 
of  business,  by  any  document  issued  by  him,  or  otherwise,  unless  he 
is  registered  as  a  patent  agent  in  pursuance  of  this  Act. 

“  2.  The  Board  of  Trade  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  and  may  from  time  to  time,  make  such  general  rules  as 
are  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  required  for  giving  effect  to  this 
section,  and  the  provisions  of  section  one  hundred  and  one  of  the 
principal  Act  shall  apply  to  all  rules  so  made  as  if  they  were  made 
in  pursuance  of  that  section. 

“  3.  Provided  that  every  person  who  proves  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  that  on  the  first  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty  eight  he  had  for  twelve  months  been  bond  fide 
practising  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  patent  agent  shall  be  entitled 
to  be  registered  as  a  patent  agent  in  pursuance  of  this  Act. 
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“  4.  If  any  person  knowingly  describes  himself  as  a  patent  agent 
in  contravention  of  this  section,  he  shall  be  liable  on  summary  con¬ 
viction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds. 

“  5.  In  this  section  1  patent  agent  ’  means  exclusively  an  agent  for 
obtaining  patents  in  the  United  Kingdom.” 

Thus  it  is  proposed  to  institute  a  Government  recognition  of  patent 
agents,  and  although  there  are  at  present  black  sheep  among  the 
others  in  that  fraternity,  the  good  and  bad  are  to  be  recognised  alike 
under  the  proposed  Act. 

Clause  9  of  the  Bill  runs  thus  : — 

“  9.  In  section  sixty-three  of  the  principal  Act,  for  the  words  ‘  the 
application  shall  be  deemed  to  be  abandoned  ’  shall  be  substituted  the 
words  ‘  the  comptroller  shall  give  notice  of  the  non-completion  to  the 
agent  employed  on  behalf  of  the  applicant,  and,  if  at  the  expiration 
of  fourteen  days  from  that  notice  the  registration  is  not  completed, 
shall  give  the  like  notice  to  the  applicant,  and  if  at  the  expiration  of 
the  latter  fourteen  days,  or  such  further  time  as  the  comptroller  may 
in  special  cases  permit,  the  registration  is  not  completed,  the  appli¬ 
cation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  abandoned.’  ” 

Here  we  see  that  the  inventor  receives  but  a  fortnight’s  instead  of 
a  month’s  notice,  because  of  his  employment  of  an  agent,  and  that  the 
agent  alone  is  recognised  in  the  first  instance.  A  few  slight  altera¬ 
tions  or  additions  to  this  Bill  while  it  is  passing  the  Legislature 
might  make  it  an  unpleasant  one  for  inventors,  so  its  passage  requires 
careful  watching. 

In  the  days  of  old  an  inventor  wras  supposed  to  be  a  person  who 
received  a  monopoly  to  some  extent  in  contravention  of  the  public 
interests,  and  at  one  time  judgments  were  therefore  in  courts  of  law 
given  as  much  as  possible  against  him.  Experience,  however,  has 
proved  him  to  be  a  benefactor  to  the  nation,  so  the  tendency  now 
is  to  give  judgments  in  his  favour,  and  not  to  allow  him  to  be  “  gram- 
mared.  ”  out  of  his  rights  from  a  faulty  method  of  expressing  himself  ; 
there  is  also  now  a  tendency  to  put  down  all  infringements  started 
under  colourable  pretexts.  Still,  a  valuable  patent  is  usually  con¬ 
sidered  by  an  experienced  inventor  as  but  “  a  license  to  go  to  law.” 
One  inventor  told  me  that  he  should  not  think  his  patent  well 
established  until  he  had  sustained  it  in  one  or  two  legal  actions. 
The  raising  of  patent  agents  into  a  close  body  like  la-wyers  is  no  more 
likely  to  weed  out  the  shady  members  than  it  has  done  in  the  latter 
fraternity,  but  it  may  increase  the  expenses  of  the  public.  In  the 
United  States  the  Government  prosecutes  at  no  cost  to  the  inventor 
when  a  man  infringes  a  patent,  and  infringers  are  put  down  with  a 
strong  hand ;  there  are  also  facilities  for  prosecuting  infringers  who 
tamper  with  the  workmen  of  inventors  to  gain  information  required 
for  their  purposes. 

The  Inventors’  Institute,  of  Lonsdale  Chambers,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  is  taking  part  in  encouraging  opposition  to  the  present  Bill, 
and  has  put  itself  in  communication  on  the  subject  with  the  Incor¬ 
porated  Law  Society,  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Inns  of 
Court,  and  other  public  bodies,  so  those  who  -wish  to  keep  themselves 
well  informed  as  to  the  future  progress  of  the  Bill  might  consult  its 
honorary  secretary,  Mr.  S.  J.  Mackie. 

If  the  ranks  of  patent  agents  require  gradual  cleansing,  I  think  that 
the  work  might  be  done  among  themselves  without  their  recognition 
by  the  Government ;  the  increase  of  officialism  and  the  multiplication 
of  documents  in  this  country  are  not  good  for  the  public,  and  some¬ 
thing  should  be  done  to  reduce  the  enormous  cost  of  legal  actions. 
A  barrister  once  remarked  to  me,  “  No  man  who  knows  what  law  is 
ever  goes  to  law  ;  he  can  only  be  pushed  in  by  force,  against  his 
will.” 

There  are  some  good  points  in  the  Bill  now  before  the  House,  and 
perhaps  the  greatest  improvement  which  can  be  made  in  it  will  be  to 
omit  all  notice  of  patent  agents.  Who  drew  up  the  Bill  for  the 
Government  I  do  not  know,  but  some  time  ago  a  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  on  the  working  of  the  last  patent  law  was  sitting  in 
private,  and  the  outcome  of  the  private  sittings  of  public  bodies  is 
not  always  entirely  to  the  national  interests.  Public  work  should  be 
done  in  daylight ;  the  public  criticism  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee  just  mentioned  would  have  aided  the  members  in  coming 
to  sound  conclusions,  and  would  have  given  proper  time  for  the 
considering  of  proposed  new  legislation  by  those  chiefly  interested. 

W.  II.  Harrison. 

- + - 

SOLARISATION,  FROM  A  THEORETICAL  AND 
PRACTICAL  STANDPOINT. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

As  this  is  the  first  time  on  which  I  have  addressed  the  Edinburgh 
Photographic  Society  upon  this  subject,  I  had  better  begin  by  stating 
that  it  is  fully  a  year  and  a  half  since  I  commenced  the  experiments 


whose  principal  results  I  propose  to  touch  upon  to-night ;  and  I  may 
further  add,  that  a  portion  of  what  I  have  to  say  now  I  published  in 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  January  13,  1888. 

When  a  piece  of  sensitised  albumenised  paper  is  exposed  for  a  few 
minutes  to  sunlight,  is  torn  in  halves,  and  one  of  the  pieces  is  turned 
face  down,  and  both  are  again  exposed  for  a  period  equal  to  the  first, 
it  will  be  found  that  while  the  piece  exposed  from  the  front  and  the 
back  is  fighter  than  the  other  by  reflected  light,  by  transmitted  light 
it  is  considerably  darker,  although,  through  tin:  light  having  had  to 
penetrate  the  paper  support,  it  may  be  considered  that  less  has  reached 
the  film.  This,  among  other  things,  tends  to  prove  that  light  in 
reducing  chloride  of  silver  erects  a  barrier  in  its  own  path,  as  far  as 
the  rapidity  of  the  formation  of  a  visible  image  is  concerned.  A 
gelatino-bromide  dry  plate  behaves  in  the  same  way  with  regard  to 
the  visible  discolouration  of  the  film,  though  to  a  much  less  percep¬ 
tible  extent.  When  fixed,  without  development,  of  course,  the 
density  is  proportional,  though  not  directly  proportional  to  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  exposure,  the  greatest  alteration  taking  place  in  both  cases 
at  the  outset.  Still,  the  invariable  rule  obtains,  that,  under  similar 
conditions,  the  longer  is  the  exposure  the  greater  is  the  density.  The 
addition  of  a  solvent  of  silver  salt  facilitates  the  discolouration,  at 
least  up  to  a  certain  point,  after  which  the  difference  of  graduation 
is  so  fight  that  it  is  difficult  to  observe  with  sufficient  accuracy.  The 
discolouration  is  also  promoted  by  alkaline  solvents  more  than  by 
those  which  are  neutral.  Acids  added  to  either  form  of  film  greatly 
retard  or  prevent  a  visible  change,  according  to  their  power  of  dis¬ 
solving  the  haloid  salt,  or  of  oxidising  the  metal  produced.) 

(The  foregoing  notes  are  to  be  taken  as  general  rules  only,  to  which 
exception  may  be  taken  or  be  found.  They  are  points  of  great  theoretical 
interest,  and  though,  personally,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  in  an 
electrical  action  on  the  part  of  light,  yet  I  would  not  put  forward  the 
foregoing  save  as  a  provisional  classification  of  the  great  bulk  of  our 
observations  of  photographic  phenomena.) 

When  a  dry  plate  is  first  exposed  and  then  “developed”  so  as  to 
obtain  pictures  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  preceding  observations 
apparently  hold  good  as  far  as  the  treatment  of  the  film  by  solvents — 
alkaline,  neutral,  or  acid — go.  But  over-exposure,  solarisation,  or 
reversal,  advance  deeper  problems  for  our  solution.  Before  sum¬ 
marising’  the  results  I  obtained  by  a  somewhat  extended  series  of 
experiments,  let  me  attempt  to  define  the  composition  of  a  developer, 
seeing  that  such  a  definition  as  I  could  give  formed  the  basis  or 
working  hypothesis  upon  which  my  experiments  were  under¬ 
taken. 

A  developer  is  essentially  a  solution  (or  vapour)  from  which  metal 
is  deposited  upon  a  light-produced  nucleus.  It  is  customary,  however, 
to  restrict  the  term  “  developer  ”  to  that  ingredient  in  it  which  throws 
down  the  metal.  Nevertheless,  I  hold  that  the  development  of  a 
daguerreotype  is  in  principle  the  same  as  that  of  a  calotype,  wet 
plate,  or  stripping  film,  and  differs  from  intensification  with  corrosive 
sublimate  only  in  so  far  as  the  attracting  nucleus  is  in  the  one  case 
invisible,  in  the  other  visible,  and  the  vehicle  a  vapour  and  an  aqueous 
solution.  Practically  speaking,  however,  a  developer  consists  of  a 
solvent  and  a  depositor,  one  or  other  being  generally  an  accelerator, — 
or  an  electro-positive  body  similar  in  its  action  to  the  more  refrangible 
rays  of  light,  those  of  metallic  or  basylous  origin.  Thus  in  ammonia- 
pyro  development  we  have, — 

Ammonia  =  Solvent  of  Ag.  Br. 

Pyro  =  Depositor. 

Ammonia  =  Accelerator. 

And  in  ferrous  oxalate  development, — 

Potassium  oxalate  =  Solvent  cf  Ag.  Br. 

Ferrous  oxalate  =  Depositor. 

Ferrous  oxalate  =  Accelerator. 

The  fact  that  we  can  develop  an  image  of  the  open  mouth  of  an 
ammonia  bottle — exposing  and  developing  in  the  dark — sufficiently 
proves  that  the  term  “  accelerator  ”  is  by  no  means  superfluous ;  and 
to  me  the  experiment  affords  one  more  proof  that  there  is  a  closer 
affinity  between  the  action  of  fight  and  that  of  electrical  disturbance 
than  is  generally  acknowledged. 

By  means  of  using  apertures  for  objects  in  camera  work,  and  for 
cliches  in  contact  printing,  I  was  enabled  greatly  to  lessen  my  own 
trouble  and  simplify  observation ;  while,  by  causing  the  exposures  to 
overlap  each  other,  I  could  easily  get  a  hundred  different  periods 
represented  on  the  same  plate  for  twenty-five  exposures  actually 
made.  I  had  six  methods  of  working.  Two  in  the  camera — exposing 
on  a  circle  of  ground  glass  illuminated  by  diffused  daylight,  and  on  a 
gas  flame.  Two  by  contact  in  the  printing  frame — by  direct  sunlight, 
and  by  gaslight.  And  two  with  naked  plates — exposed  to  sunlight 
and  to  gaslight.  While,  for  the  most  part,  I  developed  four,  twelve, 
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twenty-four,  or  one  hundred  exposures  in  the  same  developer,  simul¬ 
taneously  and  for  exactly  the  same  length  of  time,  I  found  it 
impossible  to  work  with  anything  like  precision,  the  inconstancy  of 
the  developer  and  the  absence  of  an  automatic  exposing  apparatus 
being  my  chief  difficulties.  I  had,  therefore,  to  multiply  my  results, 
take  averages,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  more  protracted  exposures, 
resort  to  inspection  by  ordinate  and  co-ordinate. 

From  several  thousand  exposures  I  came  to  the  following  con¬ 
clusions: — A.  That  when  the  film  of  bromide  of  silver  is  inconsider¬ 
able  in  thickness,  the  action  of  a  strong  light  is  instantaneous, 
complete,  and  irreversible.  B.  That  with  the  seven  brands  of 
commercial  plates  upon  which  I  further  experimented,  tire  facility  of 
reversal,  estimated  by  the  duration  of  the  exposure  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  given  result  in  conjunction  with  a  constant  developer  employed 
for  a  tixed  period,  was  greatest  with  the  plates  thinnest  in  silver,  or 
with  those  with  which  it  was  difficult  to  get  sufficient  density. 
Edward’s  most  expensive  plates  and  those  of  our  own  make  required 
the  longest  exposure.  C.  Taking  the  ordinary  negative  image  obi  ained 
in  the  camera,  and  the  ordinary  transparency  obtained  by  contact 
with  a  negative,  as  the  normal,  the  phases  of  reversal  and  re-reversal 
stand  thus: — 1,  normal;  2,  neutral;  3,  reversal;  4,  second  neutral; 
5,  second  normal ;  G,  third  neutral,  &c.  I).  If  the  normal  be  produced 

with  an  exposure  x,  and  the  first  neutral  (invisible)  with  an  exposure 
n  x,  then  the  first  reversal  will  be  obtained  with  an  exposure  n2x,  the 
second  neutral  with  an  exposure  nzx,  the  second  normal  with  an 
exposure  n\v,  and  presumably  so  on ;  e.<j. — 

Normal .  5  seconds. 

Neutral .  00  „ 

Reversal  .  1,620  „ 

Second  neutral .  20,160  „ 

Second  normal .  524,880  ,, 

E.  Conjointly  with  light  the  reversing  agent  was  found  in  the  ac¬ 
celerator.  An  exposure  calculated  to  give  perfect  neutrality,  with  a 
developer  of  a  given  strength  used  for  so  long,  could  be  kept  a  fair 
normal  by  reducing  the  accelerator  and  adding  restrainer,  or  it  might 
be  turned  into  a  decent  reversal  either  by  prolonging  the  development 
or  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  accelerator.  Restrainers  restrained 
reversals  in  exactly  the  same  way  and  extent  as  they  restrained  the 
normal  image.  The  depositor,  also,  apparently  played  its  customary 
part. 

There  is  one  point  to  which  I  would  specially  attract  the  notice  of 
all  theorists.  While,  practically  speaking,  we  can  easily  see  that  the 
sum  of  the  effect  is  due  to  the  combination  of  “  solarisation  ”  and 
“  halation,”  as  we  term  them,  the  real  question  which  underlies  the 
whole  matter  is  this : — Why,  with  a  constant  plate,  light,  developer, 
and  period  of  immersion,  do  different  exposures  give  opposite  conditions 
of  transparency  and  opacity  in  the  portions  upon  which  the  light  was 
known  to  have  impinged  for  the  greatest  length  of  time  P  The  portions 
which  exhibit  halation,  the  portions  which  got  least  light,  these  also 
exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  solarisation.  Hence,  to  attribute  the 
latter  to  the  former  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  secondary  effect 
is  the  cause  of  the  primary  impulse.  I  am  attempting  at  the  present 
time  to  reason  out  whether  or  no  the  interference  and  polarisation  of 
the  light — which  interference  and  polarisation  must  of  necessity  exist 
to  some  extent — can  have  anything  to  say  towards  a  solution  of  the 
mysteryx  The  subject  is  a  very  difficult  subject  indeed,  and  positively 
bristles  with  subtle  and  undecided  optical  problems.  With  my  own 
conviction  that  electrical  currents  are  greatly  concerned  in  the  mani¬ 
festations  you  are  already  familiar. 

There  are  many  other  points  connected  with  this  subject  which  I 
should  greatly  like  to  touch  upon,  but  I  have  already  perhaps  rambled 
too  far.  Let  me  then  conclude  by  giving  you  the  exact  conditions 
under  which  I  obtained  negatives  from  negatives.  I  took  wliaf  I  con¬ 
sider  a  perfect,  though  possibly  a  rather  thin,  negative — a  stronger 
one  would  have  given  better  results,  and  would  have  been  more  easy 
to  manage — and  I  laid  it  in  an  ordinary  printing  frame  in  the  usual 
way.  In  the  dark  room  1  placed  an  “Ilford  ordinary”  plate  against 
it,  so  that  the  films  were  in  contact,  and  throwing  aside  the  “backing” 
lest  the  pressure  should  break  the  negative,  I  shut  the  frame.  Having 
found  that  twenty-seven  minutes’  exposure  of  a  sharp  aperture  cut  in 
a  piece  of  wood  gave  me  the  best  reversal,  I  decided  that  at  least 
twicq  this  exposure  would  be  needed  to  allow  the  light  to  just  pene¬ 
trate  the  most  opaque  portions  of  my  negative,  under  the  conditions 
of  illumination  under  which  I  had  been  previously  experimenting, 
namely,  at  about  six  inches  from  the  gas  flame  from  a  No.  3  “Bray” 
burner.  An  exposui’e  of  fifty-four  minutes  having  proved  too  long, 
the  reversal  obtained  being  too  clear  and  feeble,  I  tried  forty-five 
minutes,  and  with  such  success  that  I  have  stuck  to  that  exposure — for 
the  same  quality  of  negative,  of  course—  ever  since. 


My  developer  for  this  was : — 


Pyrogallol  .  4  grains. 

Ammonia  .  1  minim. 

Ammonium  bromide . 0’05  grain. 

Water .  1  ounce. 


And  my  object  in  employing  such  a  weak  developer  was  to  protract  1  la- 
time  sufficiently  to  allow  me  full  time  to  see  what  I  was  doing,  as 
there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  judging  when  the  high  lights  are 
dense  enough,  on  account  of  the  general  and  unavoidable  fog.  I  held 
a  second  developer,  with  twice  as  much  ammonia  and  bromide,  in  re¬ 
serve,  but  upon  this  occasion  I  did  not  use  it,  though  I  have  done  so 
since,  and  got  equally  good  results  in  less  time.  On  arresting  tin*  de¬ 
velopment  a  more  hopelessly  fogged-looking  production,  pretending  to 
intend  to  pass  for  a  negative,  1  had  never  seen.  As  experience  had 
taught  me,  however,  first  impressions  are  occasionally  not  to  be  relied 
upon,  so  I  immersed  my  work  of  art  in  the  hypo  without  many  mis¬ 
givings.  On  taking  it  out  again,  I  was  at  first,  by  the  light  of  the 
dark-room  lantern,  a  little  disappointed,  but  a  stronger  light  minimised 
the  appearance  of  fog,  and  “  maximumised  ”  the  density  of  the  high 
lights. 

“  The  proof  o’  the  puddin’  ’s  the  preein  o’t !”  When  prints  from  the 
original  negative  and  the  “reversal”  were  submitted  to  an  expert,  all 
he  said  was,  that  he  couldn’t  see  any  difference  between  them ;  that 
if  anything  he  liked  number  two  best,  because  the  modelling  marks 
did  not  show  so  much  ;  but  that  if  I  had  not  assured  him  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  would  have  taken  them  to  be  prints  from  the  same  negative, 
the  plate  imperfections  being  the  same  in  both.  I  did  not  tell  him 
that  while  one  of  the  prints  took  minutes  the  other  took  hours — not 
an  equal  number  of  each,  however.  Since  that  time  I  have  made  a 
good  many  negatives  b}r  the  same  process,  but,  having  been  taken  for 
pastime,  1  gave  them  away  readily  as  curiosities.  Several  shorter  ex¬ 
posures  were  developed  with  developers  of  the  normal  strength,  both 
pyro  and  iron,  and  at  this  distance  of  time  I  cannot  tell  whether  they 
compared  favourably  with  the  slowly  developed  negatives  or  not ;  1 
know  they  were  more  uncertain. 

The  light,  the  distance,  and  the  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  however, 
may  be  accepted,  I  venture  to  say,  as  standards  of  reference  by  any 
practical  hand  desirous  of  repeating  this  experiment. 

Hugh  Bhebneb. 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  15,901. — “Improvements  in,  and  in  the  Manufacture  of,  Photographic 
Printing  Frames.”  C.  Tomlinson. — Dated  November  3,  1888. 

No.  15,936. — “A  Novel  Means  or  Method  of  Preparing  Photographic  and 
other  Pictured  Cards  or  Mounts  for  connecting  them  in  Bookdike  Formation, 
also  in  Covers  for  the  Purpose.”  J.  W.  Zaehnsdorf. — Dated  November  3, 
1888. 

No.  15,984. — “  Improved  Means  of  Producing  Copies  of  Photographic  Pic¬ 
tures  in  Colours.”  D.  Grant. — Dated  November  5,  1888. 

No.  16,046. — “Improvements  in  Adjustable  Frames  for  Holding  Magic 
Lantern  Slides  and  the  like.”  F.  Beauchamp. — Dated  November  6,  1888. 

No.  16,108. — “Improvements  in  Adapting  Balloons  for  Photographic  Pur¬ 
poses.”  J.  Monteith. — Dated  November  7,  1888. 


PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  the  Production  of  Oxygen  and 
Nitrogen  Gases_from  Atmospheric  Air. 

No.  16,987.  Edward  Baudouin  Ellice-Clark,  Connaught  Mansions,  Victoria- 
street,  Westminster,  and  Leonard  Chapman,  Connaught  Mansions,  West¬ 
minster. — December  9,  1887. 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  to  effect  economy  in  cost  and  time  in  the 
production  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases  from  atmospheric  air,  and  has  reference 
to  such  a  process  as  is  described  in  the  Specification  of  Letters  Patent,  No.  157, 
granted  to  Arthur  Brin  and  Leon  Quentin  Brin,  and  dated  the  5th  day  of 
January,  1885. 

According  to  the  present  improvements,  the  retorts  in  which  the  anhydrous 
oxide  of  barium  is  contained  are  made  of  but  small  sectional  area,  so  as  to  each 
contain  but  a  relatively  small  quantity  or  depth  of  the  anhydrous  oxide  of 
barium  and  to  present  a  large  surface  to  the  furnace  or  heating  medium,  and 
all  or  a  number  of  the  said  retorts  are  at  their  respective  ends  caused  to  open 
into  one  common  chamber  covered  by  a  door  or  cover,  thus  reducing  the  cost 
of  fittings  and  facilitating  the  working  and  making  of  tight  joints. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  settlement  of  the  baryta  in  the  retorts  so  as  to  leave 
a  passage  for  the  air  above  it  without  contact  with  the  baryta,  I  prefer  to 
place  the  retorts  in  an  inclined  position  (say  at  fifteen  or  twenty-five  degrees  to 
the  horizontal),  so  that  the  baryta  leaves  no  such  clear  air  space  and  all  the  air 
consequently  passes  through  or  in  contact  with  the  baryta. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  change  of  temperature  requisite  for  effecting  per¬ 
oxidation  of  the  baryta  and  the  deoxidation  thereof  should  be  effected  as 
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rapidly  as  possible,  and  I  have  found  that  this  can  be  facilitated  by  making 
the  walls  of  the  furnace  in  which  the  retorts  are  placed  of  a  water  casing,  whicli 
may  be  a  steam  boiler  or  part  of  a  steam  boiler  for  generating  steam  for 
driving  the  pump  which  is  used  in  the  process.  The  following  description 
I  of  a  construction  according  to  this  invention  will  serve  to  explain  more  fully 
its  nature,  but  it  is  premised  that  the  invention  is  not  limited  to  the  precise 
details  which  are  hereinafter  described.  Through  the  side  walls  constituting 
water  spaces  of  the  fire  box  of  a  boiler  of  the  locomotive  type  are  made  openings 
for  receiving  the  ends  of  retorts  traversing  the  fire  box,  and  having  their  ends 
projecting  to  some  little  distance  from  sides  of  the  fire  box,  where  the  said 
ends  are  inserted  and  fixed  in  tube  plates  situated  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  said  sides.  To  these  tube  plates  are  applied  covers  including  a  space  at 
each  end  of  the  retorts,  with  which  spaces  the  pump  is  in  communication. 
The  said  pump  may  conveniently  be  mounted  with  its  engine  above  the  fire  box 
and  boiler,  to  be  worked  by  steam  supplied  from  tire  boiler.  The  pump  may 
be  of  any  suitable  type,  but  it  is  preferred  to  use  a  construction  of  pump 
i  wherein  the  inlet  passages  are  opened  by  means  of  a  liner  or  inner  cylinder  in 
which  the  piston  works,  the  said  liner  being  less  in  diameter  and  in  length  than 
the  main  or  outer  cylinder.  Thus,  when  the  pump  is  at  work  the  piston  at 
■  the  commencement  of  its  stroke  takes  the  liner  with  it  for  a  short  distance 
until  the  opposite  end  of  the  said  liner  comes  against  the  cylinder  end,  whereby 
I  there  is  a  space  left  between  the  opposite  (now  the  inlet)  end  of  the  liner  and 
i  the  cylinder,  and  thus  a  quick  opening  of  the  inlet  takes  place,  the  incoming  air 
or  gas  entering  the  main  cylinder  and  passing  (during  the  confined  movement 
of  the  piston  in  the  liner)  between  it  and  the  liner  through  the  annular  or 
circumferential  opening  opened  by  the  movement  of  the  liner  as  aforesaid  and 
into  the  liner.  The  outlet  valve  or  valves  is  or  are  made  in  the  cylinder  cover’s, 
so  that  the  said  valves  are  enclosed  by  the  liner  when  it  bears  against  the 
cylinder  end,  and,  consequently,  the  contents  of  the  liner  at  the  outlet  side  of 
the  piston  are  expelled  through  these  valves.  A  double  acting  pump  being 
i  made  the  same  at  both  ends,  the  same  action  occurs  at  the  reverse  ends  when 
the  piston  makes  its  back  stroke. 

To  prevent  any  possibility  of  leakage  of  water  from  the  boiler  into  the  retorts, 
the  said  retorts  are  preferably  surrounded  at  the  parts  where  they  traverse  the 
water  space  by  tubular  distance  pieces  secured  to  the  walls  of  the  water  space. 
An  apparatus  made  as  described  may  be  mounted  on  wheels  to  be  transportable 
or  it  may  be  stationary.  The  boiler  or  furnaces  containing  the  retorts  as 
aforesaid  may  be  of  a  type  other  than  that  mentioned  ;  for  example  it  may  be 
of  saddle  shape,  and,  in  order  to  provide  for  continuous  working,  there  may  be 
a  set  of  retorts  at  each  end  of  a  fine  or  passage  connecting  them,  and  each  set 
of  retorts  having  a  furnace  and  a  chimney  and  an  arrangement  of  dampers,  so 
so  that  when  the  furnace  at  one  end  is  in  operation  the  products  of  combustion 
heat  the  set  of  retorts  next  it  to  the  high  temperature  necessary  for  deoxidation 
of  the  contents  of  its  set  of  retort,  and  the  products  of  combustion  then  pass  by 
the  connecting  flue  to  and  through  the  furnace  at  the  other  end  to  heat  the  set 
of  retorts  therein  to  the  lower  temperature  necessary  for  peroxidation  of  their 
consents,  and  the  said  products  then  escape  by  the  chimney  at  the  end  of  this 
last-named  furnace.  By  reversing  the  dampers  and  extinguishing  the  furnace 
which  was  previously  alight  and  lighting  that  which  was  previously  extinguished, 

'  the  products  of  combustion  pass  similarly,  but  in  the  reverse  direction,  and  the 
j  set  of  retorts  which  was  previously  at  a  lower  heat  for  peroxidation  are  now  raised 
to  a  high  heat  suitable  for  deoxidation,  and  the  set  of  retorts  which  was 
previously  at  a  high  heat  for  deoxidation  is  at  a  low  heat  for  peroxidation,  and 
]  so  on  alternately.  The  sets  of  retorts  may  be  arranged  in  any  suitable  number 
I  after  the  manner  hereinbefore  described,  and  there  may  be  a  pump  for  each 
set  or  a  pump  common  to  any  number  of  or  all  the  sets. 

In  apparatus  of  the  class  to  which  this  invention  relates  the  air  is  caused  on 
!  its  way  to  the  retorts  to  be  drawn  by  a  pump  through  a  chamber  containing  a 
material  to  remove  moisture. 

Instead  of  placing  the  pump  so  as  to  draw  the  air  through  this  chamber  it  is 
proposed  to  place  it  so  that  it  forces  the  air  into  and  through  the  chamber,  as 
by  this  means  the  air  instead  of  being  in  an  attenuated  condition  in  the  chamber 
is#in  a  compressed  state,  and  in  that  state  more  readily  parts  with  moisture. 

Where  I  work  two  or  more  furnaces  alternately,  as  hereinbefore  described,  I 
may  arrange  the  passages  for  the  products  of  combustion  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  from  one  furnace  to  the  other  through  a  water  space  by  tubes  or  other¬ 
wise,  so  that  the  hot  products  as  they  pass  therealong  heat  water  and  themselves 
become  cooled  down  to  any  extent  which  may  be  required. 

I  may  arrange  passages  and  dampers  in  connexion  with  an  air-heating 
I  chamber  so  that  the  hot  products  of  combustion  can  be  caused  to  pass  from 
I  either  both  or  all  of  the  furnaces  through  the  said  heating  chamber  on  their 
way  to  the  chimney  instead  of  passing  through  the  other  furnace  or  furnaces. 
This  is  useful  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a  furnace  or  furnaces  to  be  more 
rapidly  cooled  down  when  required  than  it  would  be  if  the  products  of  com- 
j  bustion  were  passed  through  it.  The  heating  chamber  may  be  utilised  to  heat 
the  air  used  in  the  furnaces,  or  to  heat  feed  water  for  the  boiler,  or  for  both 
purposes. 

Improvements  relating  to  Photographic  Cameras.  • 

No.  1510.  Rudolph  Krugener,  Bockenheim,  near  Frankfort-ou-the-Main, 
Germany. — February  1,  1888. 

My  invention  has  for  its  object  the  construction  of  a  photographic  secret  camera, 
the  mechanism  of  which  is  so  arranged  that  it  accurately  fits  in  a  casing  which 
resembles  externally,  in  a  deceiving  manner,  the  form  and  the  appearance  of  a 
book,  and  from  which  neither  the  objective,  the  instantaneous  cover,  nor  other 
i  inconvenient  parts  protrude  which  might  give  rise  to  the  belief  that  there  was 
something  else  other  than  a  book  therein. 

The  apparatus  comprises  two  main  parts,  the  camera  proper,  which  conceals 
the  objective  cover  and  plates,  and  the  walls  of  which  are  made  of  sheet  metal, 
and  the  casing  of  pasteboard  or  leather  representing  the  book.  Into  the  casing 
the  camera  is  inserted  so  that  the  part  forming  the  backing  of  the  book  and 
containing  the  objective  opening  invariably  protrudes. 

The  camera  proper  consists  of  a  small  slieet-metal  case ;  the  two  longitudinal 
sides  corresponding  to  the  backing  and  edge  of  a  book  are  open.  The  said  case 
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is  divided  by  two  sheet-metal  strips,  inserted  crosswise,  into  three  compart¬ 
ments.  The  one  in  the  middle  contains  the  objective,  the  upper  one  can  lie 
filled  with  twenty-four  glass  plates,  each  of  which  is  placed  in  a  small  frama 
made  of  very  thin  sheet  metal.  They  have  a  back  wall,  and  the  edges  bent 
round  and  providing  a  holder  for  the  plate  prevent  the  coating  on  the  back  wall 
of  the  next  small  frame  from  being  rubbed  off.  The  coated  -file  is  turned 
towards  the  objective. 

A  helical  spring  presses  the  small  frames  backwards  firmly  against  a  small 
board  which  closes  one  longitudinal  opening  of  tin-  sheet-metal  case.  It  i-  on 
one  side  provided  with  a  depression  in  the  longitudinal  direction  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  small  projecting  ridge  remains  on  either  side  against  which  the 
plates  are  pressed.  In  the  said  depression  a  slide  moves  which  carries  at  it' 
upper  end  a  projecting  metal  strip  of  about  four  millimetres  broad.  To  this  strip 
which  does  not  quite  protrude  to  the  extent  of  the  cover  of  a  small  frame 
beyond  the  projecting  wooden  ridge  is  secured  a  steel  rod  carrying  a  kno 

If  by  means  of  this  rod  the  slide  is  moved  upwards,  the  strip  slides  upon  the 
rear  side  of  the  small  frame  until,  being  pressed  by  tin-  helical  spring,  it  slides 
down  on  the  strip  and  can  then  bear  against  the  wooden  ridge  .  a-  the  other 
part  of  the  slide  is  placed  somewhat  deeper  ifi  m  the  said  ridges.  This  takes 
place  when  the  slide  has  traversed  the  whole  of  its  way.  The  strip  has  taken 
hold  of  only  one  small  frame,  accordingly  it  serves,  so  to  speak,  as  a  hook,  for 
by  the  ensuing  downward  movement  by  means  of  the  rod  the  small  frame  is 
displaced  into  the  middle  compartment,  that  is  to  say,  into  the  focus. 

The  said  frame  is  prevented  from  falling  over  by  two  springs  or  by  two 
narrow  guide  slits.  If  it  be  the  first  frame,  it  is  supported  with  its  lower  end 
upon  the  bent  edge  of  a  plate  that  carries  the  helical  spring.  If  after  the  ex¬ 
posure  a  second  plate  is  to  be  placed  in  the  focus  the  slide  is  pulled  upwards. 
The  hook-shaped  strip  takes  hold  of  a  fresh  plate  by  means  of  which  the 
previously  exposed  plate  is  moved  from  the  focus  into  the  lower  compartment 
after  having  moved  the  bent  plate  a  little  to  the  interior,  or  else  the  small 
frame,  if  one  was  already  there,  by  pressing  upon  the  knob.  In  the  slit  formed 
the  small  frame  is  moved,  and  it  can  on  the  release  of  the  knob  be  moved  quite 
down.  This  operation  is  continued  until  all  the  small  frames  have  passed  from 
the  upper  compartment  through  the  focus  to  the  lower  compartment. 

The  board  with  the  slide  can  be  taken  out  and  the  opening  serves  for  filling 
and  emptying  the  small  frames.  Two  short  pins  provided  in  the  sheet-metal 
casing  of  the  camera  and  sunk  into  the  wooden  ridges  of  the  boards  prevent  the 
small  frames  springing  out  in  the  opening.  Each  of  the  said  frames  has  upon 
the  back  a  continuous  number  in  black  upon  a  white  ground. 

Through  a  small  window  of  red  glass,  which  is  specially  covered  by  a  slide, 
the  exposures  effected  can  be  controlled. 

The  instantaneous  closing  device  is  placed  in  the  backing  of  the  book-shaped 
camera.  It  is  moved  between  two  small  boards,  the  latter  of  which,  forming 
the  outer  one,  is  somewhat  curved  and  constitutes  the  backing  of  the  book- 
camera,  thereby  closing  at  the  same  time  the  second  longitudinal  opening  of 
the  small  sheet-metal  case. 

As  the  sensitive  plates  are  only  inserted  in  small  frames  and  not  in  boxes, 
light  would  enter  the  camera  in  the  adjustment  of  the  instantaneous  closing 
device.  A  so-called  safety  slide  has  therefore  been  arranged  in  the  same.  This 
operates  in  such  a  manner  that  it  must  be  moved  quite  down,  leaving  the 
opening  entirely  free,  before  the  instantaneous  closing  device  is  disengaged. 

Upon  the  slide  is  secured  a  small  pin,  which,  when  the  slide  is  entirely 
drawn  up,  is  pressed  against  the  inclined  surface  of  a  lever  moving  the  latter 
to  one  side  and  disengaging  a  pin  of  the  drop  slide.  The  sensitive  plates  used 
in  the  camera  are  cut  from  very  thin  plate  glass,  and  are  of  exactly  the  same 
size  and  thickness,  so  that  they  always  fit  into  the  sheet-metal  frames. 


Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Cameras 

(A  communication  from  George  Eastman,  of  Rochester,  in  the  County  of  Monroe 
and  State  of  New  York,  United  States  of  America.) 

No.  6950.  Alfred  Julius  Boult,  323,  High  Holborn,  Middlesex. 

May  9,  1888. 

This  invention  relates  more  particularly  to  improvements  in  that  class  of 
photographic  apparatus  known  as  instantaneous  cameras,  and  said  invention 
consists  in  the  novel  and  improved  form,  construction,  and  arrangement  of 
parts  constituting  the  case  or  body,  the  lens  support  and  shutter,  and  the  film 
holder,  together  with  the  various  combinations  of  such  instrumentalities  as 
hereinafter  described. 

The  camera  box  or  case  is  preferably  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  rectangular 
tube,  at  or  near  One  end  of  which  is  fastened  a  block,  preferably  perforated  and 
recessed  for  the  reception  or  accommodation  of  the  lens  holder  and  shutter. 

In  this  block,  or  between  it  and  the  end  piece  or  cover,  is  located  the  lens 
and  shutter  mechanism,  and  in  rear  of  said  block  is  located  the  roller  holder, 
the  latter  being  inserted  within,  and  closing  the  rear  end  of  the  box  or  tube. 

The  roller  holder  is  secured  to,  or  formed  integral  with,  the  rear  cap  plate  or 
cover,  and  the  sides  of  said  holder,  upon  which  the  operating  devices  are 
supported,  are  formed  to  fit  snugly  within  the  tube,  the  cover  overlapping  or 
otherwise  co-operating  with  the  end  of  the  box  to  form  a  light-tight  connexion, 
so  that  when  said  roller  holder  is  inserted  and  held  within  the  end  of  the  box, 
the  sensitised  film  or  plate  will  be  entirely  protected  from  light  in  the  rear  and 
at  the  sides,  and  will  only  be  exposed  to  light  entering  through  the  perforation 
in  the  block  or  diaphragm. 

The  block  or  end  piece  is  designed  not  only  to  close  the  front  end  of  the  case 
and  protect  the  sensitised  plate  or  film,  but  also  to  receive  and  encompass  the 
lens  holder  and  shutter,  and  to  this  end  said  block,  whether  formed  in  one, 
two,  or  more  sections,  is  provided  with  a  chamber  or  recess  and  coincident 
openings.  The  block  about  to  be  described  is  formed  in  two  sections,  the  rear 
section,  or  that  one  permanently- secured  within  the  case,  being  provided  with 
a  rectangular  or  other  shaped  recess,  into  which  the  front  section  enters,  and 
fits  snugly  a  recess  or  chamber  for  the  reception  of  the  lens  support  and 
shutter,  being  formed  in  the  proximate  surfaces  of  the  two  sections  in  the  rear 
of  the  walls  of  recess  above  mentioned,  so  that  light  will  be  entirely  excluded 
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from  the  interior  of  the  case  and  from  the  chamber,  with  the  exception  of  such 
as  may  be  permitted  to  enter  through  the  openings  hereinbefore  described.  To 
render  the  exclusion  of  light  more  certain,  the  front  section  is  attached  to  the 
cap  or  cover,  the  latter  making  contact  with  the  front  face  of  the  rear  section 
and  entering  the  mouth  or  front  end  of  the  case. 

The  principal  object  and  function  of  this  construction  is  to  furnish  a  con¬ 
venient  light-tight  end  piece  for  the  camera  box  and  a  receptacle  for  the  lens 
and  shutter,  one  which  will  furnish  ample  support  for  the  lens  and  shutter 
mechanism  and  permit  access  to  the  latter  when  desired  ;  hence  any  device  or 
contrivance  which,  when  located  in  front  of  the  camera  box  or  tube,  and 
whether  composed  of  one,  two,  or  more  parts  or  sections,  will  furnish  a  light¬ 
tight  casing  or  chamber  between  the  apertures,  through  which  light  is  admitted 
to  the  interior  of  the  camera  through  the  lens,  will  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
block  in  its  relation  to  the  lens  suppoit  and  shutter  mechanism  about  to  be 
described. 

The  lens  support  and  shutter  mechanism  employed,  although  specially 
adapted  for  use  in  connexion  with  this  camera,  illustrates  one  of  the  many 
forms  or  embodiments  of  this  invention,  that  is  to  say,  it  illustrates  a  new  type 
rather  than  a  new  species  of  an  old  type,  its  principal  distinguishing  feature 
being  a  lens  mounted  or  held  within  a  chamber  in  front  of  the  exposing 
chamber,  and  a  cylindrical  case  or  shutter  provided  with  coincident  slots  or 
openings  on  opposite  sides,  said  case  or  shutter  being  rotated  or  reciprocated 
intermittingly  to  cause  the  slots  or  openings  therein  to  pass  across  the  opposite 
ends  or  faces  of  the  lens,  the  solid  opaque  portions  or  body  of  the  shutter 
standing  normally,  and  when  at  rest,  across  both  faces  of  the  lens  and  between 
the  exposing  aperture  and  the  plate  or  film  within  the  camera.  Suitable 
devices  may  be  employed  for  reciprocating  or  intermittingly  rotating  the 
cylindrical  shutter  and  for  holding  it  at  rest,  and  I  do  not  confine  myself  to 
any  one  particular  device. 

The  lens  support,  with  its  attachments,  is  located  within  the  recess  or 
chamber  in  the  block,  and  in  order  that  the  whole  of  the  mechanism  may  be 
readily  inserted  or  removed,  and  at  the  same  time  all  danger  of  possible  leakage 
of  light  avoided,  it  is  seated  and  held  in  position  within  the  chamber  between 
the  fixed  and  removable  sections  of  the  block. 

To  this  end  the  lens  support  proper,  consisting  of  a  frame  or  plate  in  which 
the  lens  is  detachably  secured,  is  mounted  upon  or  provided  with  posts  at 
opposite  ends,  these  posts  being  formed  or  provided  at  or  near  their  outer 
extremities  with  heads  of  cylindrical  or  other  shape  adapted  to  fit  the  interior 
of  the  chamber  on  opposite  sides  of  the  opening. 

For  convenience  of  manufacture  and  simplicity  of  construction,  the  head  is 
formed  with  a  collar  or  socket,  in  which  the  post  of  the  lens  support  is  secured 
by  a  pin  or  screw,  while  the  head  at  the  opposite  end  is  removably  attached  to 
its  post  by  means  of  a  pin  or  screw. 

The  head  is  also  formed  or  provided  with  a  cross  piece  or  shoulder  which 
engages  with  a  suitable  shoulder  or  abutment  within  the  chamber,  such,  for 
example,  as  on  the  two  sections  of  the  block,  the  purpose  of  said  shoulder  and 
a  similar  shoulder  on  the  opposite  head  being  to  sustain  the  lens  support  in 
position  and  prevent  rotation. 

The  shutter  consists  of  a  hollow  cylinder  provided  with  coincident  openings 
and  preferably  closed  at  both  ends. 

The  lens  is  supported  within  this  cylinder,  and  the  latter  is  mounted  to  rotate 
or  reciprocate  about  an  axis  transverse  to  the  axis  of  the  lens,  the  openings 
moving  in  a  plane  intersecting  the  axis  of  the  lens  on  opposite  faces  thereof,  to 
which  end  said  cylinder  is  journalled  at  one  or  preferably  both  ends  upon  posts 
of  the  lens  support,  so  that  it  has  a  motion  about  the  posts  and  around  the 
lens  supported  between  them,  and  at  each  half  revolution  of  the  cylinder  the 
openings  will  be  caused  to  approach  and  cross  the  opening  or  axis  of  the  lens 
at  opposite  ends  and  from  opposite  sides  or  edges. 

It  is  of  course  desirable  that  some  competent  means  be  provided  for  holding 
and  actuating  the  cylindrical  shutter.  A  mechanism  of  this  character  may 
comprise  a  motor  for  impelling  or  moving  the  shutter,  and  a  stop-and-release 
mechanism. 

The  motor  mechanism  consists  preferably  of  a  ratchet  wheel  rotating  loosely 
upon  a  pin  attached  to  one  head  of  the  cylinder,  and  connected  to  the  latter  by 
a  spring  enclosed  within  the  end  of  the  cylinder  and  between  it  and  the  ratchet 
wheel. 

k  A  ratchet  and  pawl  connexion  between  the  wheel  and  pin  permits  the  said 
wheel  to  rotate  freely  in  a  direction  to  wind  up  the  spring,  but  prevents  a 
retrograde  movement. 

On  the  pin,  between  the  head  and  wheel,  is  mounted  a  drum  or  pulley 
carrying  a  spring  pawl  for  engaging  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  to  rotate  the  latter 
in  a  direction  to  wind  up  the  spring,  a  second  spring  serving  to  retract  said 
drum.  A  cord,  or  other  liexible  connexion,  is  attached  at  one  end  to  this  drum, 
so  that  by  alternately  pulling  upon  the  cord,  the  drum  will  be  reciprocated 
upo  i  its  axis,  and  through  the  ratchet  connexion  the  wheel  will  be  rotated  to 
wind  up  the  spring,  one  end  of  which  is  secured  to  the  shutter,  and  hence  tends 
to  rotate  the  latter.  Tins  preferably  constitutes  the  motor  mechanism,  the 
spring  serving  to  drive  or  advance  the  shutter,  and  the  drum  to  wind  up  the 
spring ;  and  the  whole  mechanism  is  mounted  upon  the  lens  support. 

The  winding  cord  is  passed  through  a  suitable  orifice  in  the  block  with  a 
knot  or  knots,  and  is  manipulated  from  the  outside  of  the  case. 

The  devices  for  controlling  the  movements  of  the  shutter,  also  mounted  upon 
the  lens  support,  comprise  a  plate  formed  upon  or  secured  to  one  end  of  the 
hollow  cylindrical  shutter,  and  provided  with  peripheral  shoulders,  and  surface 
shoulders  or  abutments. 

Above  the  plate,  and  mounted  upon  a  transverse  pin  or  pivot,  is  a  latch,  the 
lower  edge  on  opposite  sides  of  the  pivot  being  inclined  or  bevelled  in  the  same 
direction. 

One  end  of  this  latch  is  held  pressed  down  by  a  spring,  while  a  push  pin 
passing  through  the  head,  bears  upon  the  opposite  end  of  the  latch.  The  pin 
is  preferably  formed  with  a  collar  fitting  an  enlarged  recess  in  the  head,  and  is 
held  in  place  by  a  collar  or  thimble,  screwed  or  otherwise,  detachably  secured 
in  the  case  or  box.  A  spring  attached  to  the  head  bears  against  the  periphery 
of  the  plate. 

The  operation  of  the  controlling  device  arranged  as  described,  is  as  follows  : — 


The  rotation  of  the  shutter  when  acted  upon  by  the  motor  devi. «  s,  i  arrested 
by  one  of  the  abutments  resting  in  contact  with  the  bevelled  id.  < .t  tin-  latch, 
the  latter  being  held  in  place  by  its  spring.  When  in  this  positimi,  the 
opposite  end  of  the  latch  stands  with  its  be\elled  ed:j.-  ;tl ,•  the  iq.poMtr 
abutment,  so  that  when  the  latch  is  oscillated  by  pressure  upon  the  j.n-h  pin, 
the  abutment  on  one  side  will  ride  down  the  bevelled  face  of  the  latch,  and  tin- 
shutter  be  correspondingly  advanced  before  the  elevated  end  of  the  latch 
reaches  the  abutment  which  is  beneath  it,  so  that  when  the  engaging  end  of 
the  latch  passes  off  from  the  abutment  on  that  side,  the  other  abutment  will 
have  passed  beyond  or  cleared  the  edge  of  the  latch  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
the  shutter,  impelled  by  its  motor  or  spring,  will  be  driven  forwards  until  tin* 
previously  engaged  abutment  comes  in  contact  with  the  piv\  - 
but  now  depressed,  end  of  the  latch.  The  push  pin  being  released,  and  the 
latch  permitted  to  resume  its  first  position,  the  abutment  beneath  the  push  pin,  j 
and  now  held  against  the  vertical  face  of  the  latch,  is  released,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  bevelled  face  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  latch  is  interposed  in  front  of 
the  other  abutment,  a  very  slight  forward  movement  of  the  shutter  being  per¬ 
mitted,  when  it  is  again  arrested  and  held  until  the  push  pin  is  depressed. 
One  edge  of  the  latch  is  at  all  times  projected  in  the  path  traversed  by  tin*  j 
abutments,  so  that  the  shutter  can  under  no  circumstances  perform  more  than 
a  half  revolution. 

It  will  thus  be  observed  that  each  time  the  push  pin  is  depressed,  the  shutter 
is  permitted  to  make  a  half  revolution  about  the  lens,  is  arrested  at  this  point, 
and  upon  removing  the  pressure  from  the  push  pin,  the  devices  are  auto-  i 
matically  set  in  position  torep>eat  the  same  operations.  The  abutments  are  so  ' 
disposed,  relative  to  the  openings  in  the  shutter,  that  when  the  latter  is  arrested  j 
by  the  latch,  the  solid  or  opaque  portions  of  the  cylinder  will  stand  in  front  of, 
or  across  the  axis  of,  the  lens,  and  when  released,  as  in  passing  from  one  abut¬ 
ment  to  the  next,  the  lens  will  be  uncovered  simultaneously  at  opposite  ends  J 
and  from  opposite  edges. 

The  spring  bearing  upon  the  plate  operates  as  a  brake  to  control  or  regulate  j 
the  speed  at  which  the  cylindrical  shutter  revolves,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
shoulders  it  acts  as  a  detent  or  stop  for  preventing  a  retrograde  movement  of  I 
the  shutter. 

To  provide,  for  holding  the  shutter  at  an  intermediate  point,  so  that  the  lens 
Avill  be  wholly  exposed,  radial  grooves  are  formed  in  the  face  of  the  plate  to  j 
receive  the  edges  of  the  latch,  so  that  the  shutter  can  be  retained  in  position 
with  the  openings  in  line  with  the  axis  of  the  lens,  and  by  pressing  the  push 
pin  can  be  at  once  set  for  action  as  before  described. 

It  will  be  observed  that  as  thus  constructed  and  arranged  not  only  is  a 
simple,  cheap,  compact,  and  withal  effective  and  accurate  shutter  and  lens  sup¬ 
port  formed,  the  whole  constituting  in  effect  a  complete  article  distinct  from 
its  case,  and  which  is  not  only  complete  in  itself  and  can  readily  be  applied 
with  but  slight  changes  and  modifications  to  almost  any  form  of  cameras,  but 
when  applied  and  used  in  the  manner  indicated,  that  is  to  say,  when  located 
within  a  closed  chamber  at  the  end  of  the  camera  box  or  case,  it  can  be  quickly 
inserted  or  removed  without  the  aid  of  special  skill,  can  be  adapted  and  held  in 
position  wholly  by  the  walls  of  the  case  or  chamber,  and  when  so  applied  it 
forms  an  efficient  means  for  preventing  the  entrance  of  light  into  the  exposing 
chamber  until  such  time  as  the  shutter  is  actuated  to  uncover  the  aperture  in 
the  lens. 

The  next,  or  what  may  be  termed  the  third  constituent  element  of  this  im¬ 
proved  instrument,  comprises  a  competent  means  for  holding  and  presenting 
the  plate  or  film  within  the  camera  box  or  case  in  position  to  receive  the  rays 
of  light  passing  through  the  lens. 

As  is  obvious,  any  holder  competent  to  perform  the  well-understood  opera¬ 
tions  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  but  it  is  preferred,  for  obvious  reasons, 
to  make  use  of  prepared  films,  and  to  this  end  the  following  improved  form  of 
roll  holder  has  been  devised. 

The  operating  mechanism  of  this  holder  comprises  preferably  a  supply  spool 
detachably  mounted  on  supporting  pins  or  journals,  a  measuring  roller  furnished  J 
with  suitable  puncturing  pins  or  marking  devices,  guide  rollers,  a  platen  or  , 
support  for  the  film,  a  winding  roller  provided  with  a  detaining  or  film-  ; 
attaching  device,  a  tension  device  applied  to  the  supply  spool,  and  an  indicator 
connected  to  or  actuated  by  the  measuring  roller. 

The  improvements  relate  mainly  to  the  construction  and  arrangement  of 
parts,  whereby  the  holder  is  adapted  for  use  in  connexion  with  a  tubular  case 
such  as  described,  forming  part  of  the  camera  proper. 

The  several  co-operating  elements  are  mounted  and  supported  wholly  upon  ; 
and  between  the  two  side  pieces  attached  to  a  base  which  forms,  or  is  secured  . 
to,  the  cap  for  closing  the  rear  end  of  the  case  or  box,  the  several  attaching  i 
devices  being  so  arranged  and  constructed  as  not  to  project  beyond  the  outer 
surfaces  of  the  side  pieces,  leaving  the  latter  smooth  and  unobstructed,  so  that 
the  holder  can  be  fitted  and  slid  within  the  opening  in  the  rear  end  of  the  box. 

To  secure  this  result  the  platen  is  interposed  between,  and  secured  to,  the 
side  pieces  at  or  near  the  outer  end  thereof,  as  is  also  a  covering  plate,  which 
serves  to  retain  the  film  and  hold  the  edges  down  upon  the  platen. 

The  pins  or  journals  supporting  the  rollers  pass  through  the  side  plates,  their 
outer  ends  being  flush  with  or  standing  below  the  outer  faces  of  the  side  pieces.  ; 
The  rollers  and  one  end  of  the  measuring  roller  are  preferably  supported  upon 
the  ends  of  pins  screwed  through  the  side  pieces,  while  the  opposite  end  of  the 
measuring  roller  preferably  carries  a  collar  bearing  against  the  inner  surface  of 
the  side  piece,  and  is  supported  upon  a  stud  screwed  into  the  end  ot  said  roller 
and  passing  through  a  hole  in  the  side  piece,  the  outer  end  ol  the  stud  being 
formed  or  provided  with  a  head  resting  in  a  countersunk  recess  and  bearing  a 
mark,  which  latter,  when  brought  into  proper  relation  to  a  fixed  point,  serves 
to  indicate  the  quantity  of  film  wound  on  the  winding  roller. 

The  head  for  receiving  and  supporting  one  end  of  the  spool,  and  to  which  the 
tension  device  is  applied,  is  held  in  place  and  supported  upon  a  detachable  pm 
passing  through  the  side  piece  and  provided  with  a  flat  head  or  disc  counter 
sunk  in  the  outer  face  of  said  side  piece,  while  the  opposite  end  of  the  spool  is 
supported  upon  a  pin  resting  in  a  socket  or  bearing  secured  in  position  on  the 
inner  face  of  another  side  piece.  The  pin  is  also  provided  with  a  head  or  cross 
piece  and  a  stud,  the  former  secured  in  a  counter  sink  on  the  outer  face  ot  the 
side  piece,  and  the  latter  adapted  to  be  inserted  or  withdrawn  through  a  notch 
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or  way  in  the  bearing  serving  when  inserted  to  hold  the  pin  in  place  by  bearing 
against  the  inner  face  of  the  socket. 

The  pin  is  thus  held  in  place  within  its  bearing  by  the  head  on  one  side  and 
the  stud  on  the  other,  and  when  it  is  desired  to  detach  or  insert  a  spool  the  pin 
can  readily  be  withdrawn  by  turning  it  until  the  stud  registers  with  the  notch 
in  the  bearing.  When,  however,  the  holder  is  inserted  in  the  camera  the 
accidental  withdrawal  of  the  pin  is  prevented  should  the  stud  stand  in  line 
with  the  notch  by  the  head  of  the  pin  resting  and  bearing  against  the  smooth 
inner  face  of  the  box. 

The  supports  for  the  winding  spool  are  constructed  substantially  the  same  as 
those  for  the  supply  spool,  with  the  exception,  however,  that  the  pin  sup¬ 
porting  the  head  to  which  the  rachet  or  retaining  devices  are  applied  is 
provided  with  a  central  screw,  threaded  aperture,  or  equivalent  connecting 
means  for  the  reception  of  the  winding  key. 

The  construction  described  is  more  especially  designed  for  use  when  the  side 
pieces  are  made  of  wood,  but  constructed  of  metal  or  other  material,  corre¬ 
sponding  modifications  might  be  made  in  the  fittings  without  involving  any 
material  change  in  the  invention. 

The  roller  holder  as  thus  constructed  is  adapted  for  insertion  within  any 
tube  or  box  of  the  proper  dimensions,  and  without  other  fitting  than  such  as 
will  accommodate  the  winding  key,  and  render  visible  the  indicator,  and  at 
the  same  time  prevent  access  of  light  to  the  interior  of  the  camera,  for  as  is 
well  understood,  all  light  except  such  as  is  transmitted  through  the  lens  must 
be  excluded  from  the  exposing  chamber  in  rear  of  the  lens. 

Ample  provision  of  this  nature  is  made  by  forming  two  holes  or  openings  in 
the  case  opposite  the  axes  of  the  winding  roller  or  spool  respectively,  and 
when,  as  is  proposed,  the  box  is  constructed  of  wood,  leather,  or  similar 
material,  thimbles  may  be  inserted  and  secured  in  these  openings,  and  a  mark 
made  on  that  one  next  to  the  indicator. 

It  will  also  be  understood  that  I  do  not  confine  myself  to  the  precise  details 
herein  described. 

- - ♦ - 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

November  19  ... 

North  Middlesex  Club  . 

The  Iron  Room,  Stroud  Green. 

,, 

20  ... 

North  London  . 

My  ddeltonHall,  U  pper-st . ,  Islington 

20  ... 

Glasgow  &West  of  Scotland  Am. 

180,  West  Regent-street,  Glasgow. 

20  ... 

Notts  . 

Institute,  Shakespeare-street. 

20  ... 

Bolton  Club  . . . 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Bolton. 

21  ... 

Bristol  and  W.  of  Eng.  Amateur 

Queen’s  Hotel,  Clifton. 

21  ... 

Bury  . 

21  ... 

Burnley  and  District  . 

Mechanics’  Institution. 

21  ... 

Hyde  . 

Mechanics’  Institution,  Hyde. 

21  ... 

Manchester  Club . 

Star  Hotel,  Deansgate. 

21  ... 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Club . 

5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

21  ... 

Photographic  Club . 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 

22  ... 

Burton-on-Trent . 

The  Institute,  Union-street. 
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22  .. 

London  and  Provincial . 

Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Last  Tuesday  night,  at  a  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  held  at  5a,  Pall  Mall 
East,  London,  Mr.  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  President,  occupied  the  chair. 

Lieutenant  Mantell,  R.E.,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  F.R.S.,  read  a  paper  upon  The  Measurement  of 
the  Sensitiveness  of  Silver  Salts  to  the  Spectrum,  in  which  he  stated  that  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  he  had  described  experiments  giving  a  quan¬ 
titative  measurement  of  the  chemical  action  of  the  spectrum  on  silver  salts, 
dyed  and  undyed  ;  he  then  used  plates  from  the  same  brand  and  in  comparative 
experiments  developed  them  together  ;  but  more  recently,  to  secure  still  greater 
exactitude,  he  had  obtained  comparative  results  on  the  same  plate.  In  his  new 
experiments  he  had  not  used  sunlight,  which  abounds  in  Fraunhofer  lines,  but 
gaslight  and  the  light  of  the  crater  of  the  positive  pole  of  the  electric  arc; 
with  these  sources  he  took,  average  sections  of  the  light  of  the  spectrum  free 
from  irregularities  due  to  the  presence  of  the  dark  solar  lines.  He  then,  aided 
by  diagrams,  described  the  apparatus  by  which  he  obtained  a  scale  of  density 
due  to  different  measured  lengths  of  exposure,  and  on  the  same  plate  a  spectrum 
was  photographed.  Next  he  measured  the  spectrum  and  the  scale,  ascertaining 
fixed  points  by  means  of  a  second  negative  on  which  the  sodium  and  lithium 
lines  were  photographed.  The  first  negative  was  then  placed  in  the  lantern, 
and  an  image  of  it,  magnified  about  four  times  by  its  means,  had  the  density 
of  its  silver  deposit  measured  by  the  appliances  and  double-shadow  photometer 
method  previously  described  by  Captain  Abney  before  the  Society.  In 
speaking  of  his  results,  he  said  that  graphic  curves  of  the  photographic  action 
of  light  have  hitherto  been  founded  on  the  density  of  the  deposit;  and  not  on 
the  photographic  intensity  of  the  light  producing  it,  so  that  an  erroneous  idea 
has  been  thereby  given  of  the  relative  action  at  different  parts  of  the  spectrum ; 
for  instance,  the  maximum  effect  upon  a  bromo-iodised  plate  is  iu  the  blue- 
green  part  of  the  spectrum  when  coloured  rays  of  equal  intensity  are  compared. 
In  other  experiments  he  had  found  that  intermittent  exposures  had  the  same 
effect  upon  a  plate  as  a  single  exposure,  provided  the  total  time  the  light  acted 
was  the  same  in  both  cases  ;  in  the  past,  the  contrary  had  been  asserted,  and 
he  had  thought  that  the  question  had  better  be  settled  by  actual  measurement. 
An  eoside  orthochromatic  plate  was  of  no  use  for  photographing  reds  and 
scarlets,  but  he  had  found  that  when  it  was  treated  with  cyanine  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  the  red  was  vastly  increased  ;  preparing  the  plate  in  the  first  instance 
with  mixed  eosine  and  cyanine  did  not  give  the  same  result  to  anything  like 
the  same  extent.  In  testing  orthochromatic  plates,  the  nature  of  the  colour 
diagram  used  was  of  vital  importance  ;  he  had  found  the  best  test  colours  to  be 
four,  namely,  vermilion  red,  French  ultramarine  blue,  emerald  green,  and 
gamboge  yellow  ;  if  any  plate  would  photograph  those  colours  in  the  true  ratio 
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of  their  luminosity,  the  problem  of  orthochromatic  photography  would  be 
solved. 

The  President  wished  that  Glaudet  had  been  alive  to  hear  the  valuable 
paper  just  read,  as  he  took  a  special  interest  in  the  subject. 

Mr.  John  Spieler,  F.C.S.,  thought  the  scientific  method  of  Captain  Abney 
in  his  experimental  investigations  to  be  admirable.  Why  did  lie  select  ultra- 
marine  as  his  standard  of  blue  ?  because  ultramarine  he  (Mr.  Spiller)  believed 
to  be  a  very  poor  specimen  of  a  blue,  and  that  the  light  reflected  I < v  it  was 
largely  contaminated  with  red.  Cyanine  being  a  pigment  insoluble  in  water, 
he  wished  to  know  in  what  liquid  Captain  Abney  applied  it,  and  in  what 
proportion. 

At  this  point,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  President,  the  discussion  of  Captain 
Abney’s  paper  was  adjourned  until  the  next  meeting. 

The  President  remarked  that  the  absence  of  Mr.  VV.  F.  Donkin  must  have 
been  deep  in  the  hearts  of  those  present  there  that  evening,  for  their  Hon. 
Secretary  had  been  lost  during  his  explorations  in  the  Caucasus.  The  universal 
feeling  of  the  members  of  the  Society  was  one  of  respect  and  esteem  for  Mr. 
Donkin,  who  was  at  all  times  courteous  and  willing  to  aid  in  any  work  for  the 
good  of  photography.  He  feared  that  they  would  see  him  no  more.  At  the 
technical  meeting  of  the  Society  a  resolution  had  very  properly  been  passed 
expressing  regret  at  the  loss  the  Society  had  sustained,  and  asking  the 
President  to  convey  their  message  of  condolence  to  Mr.  Donkin’s  brother. 
He  had  done  so,  and  in  reply  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Arthur  E. 
Donkin,  conveying  the  sincere  thanks  of  himself  and  other  of  Mr.  Donkin’s 
relatives  for  the  expression  of  sympathy  made  by  the  Society. 

The  President  next  stated  that  whereas  the  receipts  from  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Society  had  iu  1887  amounted  to  29CP.,  this  year  they  had  so  far  amounted 
to  but  26U. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday  night,  November  8,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above 
Association,  held  at  the  Masons  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London,  Mr.  Edgar 
Clifton  presided. 

Mr.  L.  Medland  asked  the  cause  of  certain  stains  upon  some  of  liis  collodio- 
bromide  lantern  slides. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  replied  that  they  had  been  insufficiently  washed 
from  hypo,  and  that  in  time  the  stains  would  acquire  a  bluer  colour  ;  he  washed 
such  plates  in  hot  water  after  fixing. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  that  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Society  would 
take  place  on  Thursday,  November  29,  next. 

It  being  a  lantern  evening,  various  batches  of  slides  were  reviewed.  A  large 
series  of  slides  of  the  Norfolk  Broads,  lent  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Lugton,  and  the  trans¬ 
parencies  made  by  Mr.  Coe,  of  Norwich,  were  exhibited;  also  some  views  of 
Ghent,  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge.  The  other  slides  were  by  Messrs.  C.  H.  Cooke, 
L.  Medland,  J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  P.  Everett,  J.  J.  Briginshaw,  Harold  Baker, 
T.  E.  Freshwater,  and  H.  J.  K  losz.  One  of  Mr.  Freshwater’s  slides  printed  by 
the  old  albumen  process  had  a  distinctive  character  of  its  own.  The  collodio- 
bromide  slides  gave  the  best  average  results. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 

On  Thursday,  November  8,  Mr.  Lake  Price  delivered  an  address  on  the 
subject  of  Art  Culture  in  Photography.  Mr.  E.  R.  Shipton  occupied  the 
chair.  The  lecturer  treated  of  linear  composition  and  light  and  shade,  and 
specially  emphasised  the  necessity,  above  and  beyond  ordinary  art  rules,  of 
infusing  mind  and  sentiment  into  all  art  work.  To  illustrate  his  remarks,  he 
analysed  the  construction  of  some  well-known  works  by  old  and  modern 
masters.  In  regard  to  figure  genre,  there  was  no  subject  of  the  quiet  kind 
which  he  found  lie  could  not  put  completely  and  effectively  before  the  camera, 
and  he  would  stimulate  those  present  to  organize  a  school  for  study  and 
practice  in  this  branch  of  photographic  art.  It  was  the  one  most  open  to  the 
camera.  He  thought  that,  as  a  work  of  art,  the  photographic  landscape  did 
not  exist,  but  in  all  classes  of  figure  subjects,  whether  classic,  romantic,  or 
rustic,  there  was  great  scope,  if  suitable  materials,  and  simply  a  room  with 
bare  walls  and  lloor,  were  given.  The  electric  light,  diffused  and  softened  by 
ground-glass  screens,  could  be  used  for  evening  work.  Such  a  work  had  never 
been  undertaken  in  any  of  the  art  capitals  of  Europe,  and  the  results,  he  was 
convinced,  would  be  a  surprise  to  many. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Messrs.  Graham  Balfour,  E.  Cocking, 
G.  Davison,  and  the  Chairman  took  part. 

The  subject  for  Thursday,  November,  22,  will  be  Orthochromatic  Photo¬ 
graphy.  An  address  will  be  given  by  Mr.  W.  Bedford.  Mr.  Cadett’s  lecture 
on  Development  is  postponed  to  December  20. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY, 

The  annual  general  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  November  6, — Mr.  J.  Traill 
Taylor,  President,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the 
Hon.  Secretary  read  the  following,  being  the  second  annual  report  of  the 
Society : — 

“  The  officers  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Society,  in  presenting  their 
annual  report,  congratulate  the  members  upon  the  continued  success  which  has 
during  the  past  year  attended  its  proceedings. 

“The  interest  in  the  meetings  has  been  well  sustained,  and  the  attendances 
have  been  very  satisfactory.  Short  lectures  or  demonstrations  have  been  given 
on  the  following  subjects  : — The  Platinotype  Process,  by  Mr.  F.  VV.  Cox, 
■with  demonstration ;  Photo-micrography,  by  Dr.  T.  Charters  White,  with 
demonstration  ;  Toning  and  Fixing,  by  Mr.  A.  Mackie  ;  In  Northern  Latitudes 
with  the  Camera,  with  lantern  illustrations,  by  Mr.  L.  Medland  ;  Hypo  Elimi¬ 
nators,  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart,  with  demonstration  ;  Transferotype,  by  Mr.  W. 
Bishop,  with  demonstration  ;  The  Early  History  of  Photography  on  Glass,  by 
Mr.  E.  Clifton  ;  Intensification,  by  the  President ;  Bromide  Enlarging,  oy  Mr. 
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H.  M.  Smith,  with  demonstration.  The  capabilities  of  single  lenses  and  the 
mounting  and  finishing  of  photographic  prints  have  also  furnished  matter  for 
long  and  profitable  discussions,  while  hardly  any  branch  of  photography  has 
escaped  notice  during  the  year.  Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  detective  cameras,  of  rapid  shutters,  and  of  camera  stands,  which  in 
each  case  resulted  in,  perhaps,  the  largest  and  most  varied  display  of  apparatus 
ever  brought  together  for  a  single  evening. 

“  Owing  to  the  extremely  unfavourable  weather  which  has  prevailed  during 
the  past  summer  the  outdoor  meetings  have  been  but  thinly  attended,  never¬ 
theless,  more  and  better  work  has  been  done  on  these  occasions  than  could 
have  been  reasonably  expected. 

“The  interest  in  lantern  matters  has  not  fallen  off,  the  purchase  of  two  large 
oxygen  bottles  enabling  the  Curator  to  keep  the  Society’s  lantern  in  constant 
readiness,  while  the  production  of  transparencies  has  been  a  matter  of  frequent 
discussion. 

“Early  in  the  year  the  Society  sustained  a  severe  loss  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  H.  M.  Smith,  who  had  held  the  office  of  Honorary  Secretary  since  its 
foundation.  As  a  slight  mark  of  recognition  of  his  past  services,  and  of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  the  members,  a  handsome  silver-mounted 
spirit  stand  was  purchased  by  subscription  and  presented  to  Mr.  Smith  on  his 
departure  from  London.  The  Council  regret  that  they  have  as  yet  been  unable 
to  find  a  successor  to  Mr.  Smith  as  Honorary  Secretary,  and  the  duties  have, 
therefore,  temporarily  devolved  upon  the  Vice-Presidents. 

“The  Council  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  obligation  of  pro¬ 
viding  subject-matter  for  and  of  taking  part  in  the  discussions  rests  equally 
upon  every  member.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  diftideuce  of  some  of  the 
members  prevents  them  from  actively  participating  in  the  proceedings,  even  to 
the  extent  of  asking  questions  upon  subjects  on  which  they  may  personally 
wish  for  information,  and  which  would  in  most  cases  elicit  replies  of  general 
interest. 

“  In  conclusion,  the  thanks  of  the  Council  are  tendered  to  those  members 
and  visitors  who  have  read  papers  or  in  any  way  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  meetings.  Thanks  are  also  due  to  the  photographic  press,  absent  members 
as  well  as  the  general  public  being  enabled  by  the  published  reports  to  follow 
the  proceedings  of  the  Society. 

“  (Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Council)  A.  Mackie, 

E.  Clifton.” 

The  balance  sheet  for  the  past  year  was  then  read  by  Mr.  A.  Mackie,  showing 
a  total  of  38/.  18s.  3d.  receivtd  during  the  twelve  months,  and  an  expenditure 
of  251.  8s.  3d.,  thus  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of  13/.  10s.,  besides  sundry 
properties  in  the  shape  of  apparatus  and  books  valued  at  the  present  time  at 
14/.  10s. 

The  report  and  balance  sheet,  being  considered  highly  satisfactory,  were 
unanimously  adopted.  Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  retiring  officers, 
auditors,  and  scrutineers,  and  the  election  of  officers  for  the  coming  year 
proceeded  with.  The  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  as  office-bearers  for  the 
coming  year  : — President:  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor. — Vice-Presidents:  Messrs. 
Alexander  Mackie  and  Edgar  Clifton. — Council:  Messrs.  W.  Bishop,  A.  C. 
Cossor,  and  W.  T.  Coventon,  Rev.  E.  Healy,  Messrs.  J.  Jackson,  L.  Medland, 
J.  Oakley,  and  F.  G.  Reader. — Curator:  Mr.  Walter  Few. — Hon.  Secretary 
and  Treasurer :  Mr.  N.  P.  Fox,  2,  Princess-terrace,  Primrose-hill,  N.W. 

During  the  counting  of  the  votes  a  short  discussion  on  removing  stains  from 
bromide  opals  was  initiated  by  Mr.  W.  Bishop  and  aroused  considerable 
interest. 

After  the  formal  business  of  the  annual  meeting  was  concluded  the  subject 
of  Home  Portraiture  was  brought  forward. 

Mr.  Mackie  said  that  with  the  advent  of  gelatine  plates  the  necessity  for  an 
expensive  portrait  lens  had  disappeared,  the  ordinary  rapid  landscape  lenses 
giving  better  definition  and  sufficient  rapidity.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
use  a  lens  of  short  focus  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  plate,  else  distortion 
would  be  present.  It  was  necessary  that  the  operator  should  see  that  the 
lighting  of  the  model  was  correct  before  exposure',  as  it  was  useless  to  attempt 
to  obtain  a  different  effect  in  the  negative  from  that  which  existed  in  nature. 
In  portrait  work  it  was  necessary  for  the  operator  to  concentrate  his  thoughts 
on  his  sitter  and  not  think  about  plates  or  developer. 

The  President  described  a  portable  or  folding  studio  for  the  garden,  made 
like  a  clothes  horse,  which,  he  said,  was  very  useful  in  fair  weather.  Excellent 
effects  could  be  got  in  a  room  by  placing  the  sitter  facing  the  window,  the 
camera  being  outside.  Where  this  was  not  practicable  the  sitter  could  be 
placed  facing  a  mirror  in  the  window  and  the  reflection  photographed  ;  the 
double  reflection  of  the  mirror  surfaces  could  not  be  detected  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  W.  Bedford  supported  Mr.  Mackie’s  recommendation  of  relatively  long- 
focus  lenses.  There  was  much  temptation  to  use  short-focus  lenses  for  por¬ 
traiture  in  confined  positions,  but  distortion  invariably  resulted. 

Mr.  John  Jackson  advocated  the  liberal  use  of  reflectors  and  the  placing  the 
sitter  at  some  distance  from  the  window.  For  outdoor  use  he  had  found  a 
screen  studio,  as  recommended  by  the  President,  of  much  value. 

Mr.  Btshop  had  found  indoor  portraitui’e  to  necessitate  too  much  disturbance 
of  furniture  to  be  agreeable  ;  he,  therefore,  preferred  to  work  out  of  doors,  and 
showed  some  excellent  results  obtained  in  an  ordinary  suburban  garden. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  November  20,  when  the  subject  of  Dissolvers 
for  Single  Lanterns  will  be  discussed.  This  will  also  be  the  first  lantern  night 
of  the  season. 


BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  “Ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  in  the  Technical 
Schools,  Bridge-street,  on  Thursday,  the  8th  instant, — Mr.  W.  J.  Harrison, 
F.G.S.,  in  the  chair.  Seventy-one  members  present. 

Messrs.  T.  J.  Davies,  Thomas  Hadley,  J.  A.  Walton,  and  J.  H.  Wynn,  were 
elected  members  ;  and  Mr.  George  Owen  was  nominated  for  election. 

The  question  box  contained  the  following  : — 

1.  “  What  is  the  best  dead  black  for  inside  of  cameras  and  slides  ?” 

Mr.  E.  Underwood  :  Shellac,  methylated  spirits,  and  lampblack. 

Mr.  A.  Pumphrey  :  Bates’s  varnish, 


Mr.  E.  C.  Middleton  :  Albumen  and  lampblack. 

2.  “Is  the  conic  lens  a  good  working  lens  and  suitable  i..r  lamUcaprs  ai,<l 
portraits,  similar  to  the  rectilinear?” 

Mr.  Underwood  :  It  is  a  meniscus  lens  and  works  with  large  aperture,  but 
only  gives  good  diffusion  of  focus  at  centre  ;  is  not  good  for  portraits. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  Ackland’s  sensitometer  and  Exposure  Table,  and 
presented  the  prize  to  the  winner  of  the  development  competition  (Mr.  J.  II. 
Pickard),  consisting  of  an  enlargement  from  an  Kastman  film  [<lhn  11<  U  ,  lJr 
of  Man),  executed  by  Morgan  &  Kidd. 

Messrs.  F.  Barnett  and  S.  G.  Mason  were  unanimously  elected  Auditors  of 
the  Treasurer’s  books  for  the  ensuing  annual  meeting  on  November  22. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Watson  then  read  a  paper  on  Ferrous  Oxalate  Developer.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said,  “  In  my  opinion  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer 
still  holds  its  own  for  lantern  transparencies  and  in  all  cases  where  perfectly 
clear  pictures  are  required.  I  use  a  mixture  of  saturated  solution  of  potas.sic 
oxalate,  sixteen  parts  ;  saturated  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  two  parts  ;  and 
twenty-five  percent,  solution  of  ammonia  bromide,  one  part.  An  exposed 
plate  may  be  left  an  hour  or  more,  if  necessary,  without  staining,  or  if  a 
slight  yellowing  of  iron  should  take  place  it  can  be  removed  at  once  by 
immersion  in  alum  solution  containing  a  small  portion  of  oxalic  acid.  The 
above  developer  can  be  used  successively  for  four  or  five  plates.  Possibly 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  giving  a  slightly  increased  exposure,  which  would  imper¬ 
ceptibly  be  given  when  working  with  the  same  developer.  The  limit  to  the 
number  of  plates  which  it  is  possible  to  develop  in  the  quantity  of  solution 
appears  to  be  caused  not  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  liquid  but  by  the  formation 
(more  especially  in  cold  weather)  of  a  deposit  upon  the  plate  and  dish  of  green 
crystals.  These  crystals  are  composed  of  potassio-ferric-oxalate,  and  are  well 
worthy  of  the  experimental  photographer.  They  may  be  obtained  in  larger 
quantity  by  boiling  and  evaporating  the  spent  solution  (from  development) 
until  a  considerable  portion  of  the  other  salts  have  been  thrown  down,  and 
then  (louring  off  the  clear  solution  and  allowing  it  to  cool,  as  the  substance  is 
only  soluble  in  ten  parts  of  cold  water,  although  soluble  in  half  its  weight  at 
the  boiling  point.  These  crystals,  when  purified  by  recrystallisation,  are  of  a 
beautiful  emerald  green,  some  of  their  faces  being  peculiarly  striated,  and 
when  deposited  from  a  weak  solution  give  splendid  colours  with  a  polarising 
microscope.  When  these  crystals  are  exposed  to  sunlight  they  are  decomposed 
on  the  side  on  which  the  light  falls  and  become  encrusted  with  a  coating  of 
yellow  ferrous  oxalate,  and  in  solution  the  same  actions  take  place,  a  crystal¬ 
line  precipitate  being  thrown  down.  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  use  of  the 
substance  for  photographic  printing.  By  coating  paper  with  a  hot  solution 
and  exposing  some  hours  to  direct  sunlight  an  orange  print  is  obtained  on  a 
greenish  ground  ;  on  treating  the  image  with  prussiate  of  potash  and  washing, 
the  picture  is  reversed,  so  that  it  now  becomes  white  on  a  bluish-green  ground. 
This  may  be  useful  for  obtaining  positive  prints  direct  from  the  object,  such  as 
botanical  specimens,  &c.” 

Mr.  Watson  interspersed  his  paper  with  interesting  practical  chemical  experi¬ 
ments,  and  analysis,  and  lantern  slides. 


LEWES  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  at  the  Glee  Room,  Cliffe,  on  Tuesday,  Novem¬ 
ber  6.  The  President  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  good  attendance  of 

members. 

Three  new  members  were  elected. 

The  President  then  gave  au  address  on  Focal  Equivalents,  Exposure,  and 
Development.  He  handed  round  four  negatives  which  had  been  developed 
respectively  with  ferrous  oxalate,  pyro  and  ammonia,  pyro  and  potash,  and 
liydroquinone.  He  also  exhibited  a  positive  of  the  proboscis  of  a  blowfly  which 
he  had  taken. 

Several  members  passed  round  specimens  of  their  work  for  inspection,  and 
the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  J.  Bedford,  showed  some  prints  on  Pizzighelli’s 
platina  paper. 

At  the  next  ordinary  meeting  there  will  be  a  lantern  slide  exhibition,  which 
will  be  open  to  members  and  their  friends. 


HASTINGS  AND  ST.  LEONARDS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  adjourned  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Monday  evening  last  at  the 
School  of  Art  Assembly  Rooms,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Wilson  Noble,  M.P. 

The  rules,  which  had  been  considered  by  the  Committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  were  read,  and,  after  discussion  and  a  few  slight  amendments,  were 
adopted.  _  ^ 

The  officers  of  the  Society  were  then  elected  as  follows: — President:  Mr. 
Wilson  Noble,  M.P. — Vice-Presidents :  Lord  Brassey  of  Bulkeley,  K.C.B., 
the  Mayor  (Mr.  Councillor  Stubbs),  Messrs.  J.  H.  Blomfield,  S.  W.  Bultz,  M. 
Sullivan,  M.  Wright,  W.  Mayor,  W.  Sliuter,  Dr.  Routh,  Rev.  A.  M.  Macdona, 
and  Rev.  A.  B.  Cotton. — Council:  Rev.  A.  M.  Macdona,  Messrs.  H.  F.  Bultz, 
M.  Sullivan,  T.  W.  Thomas,  G.  Bradshaw,  and  W.  Mayor.  The  President, 
Treasurer,  and  Secretaries,  belong  to  the  Council  ex-officio. — Treasurer:  Rev. 
A.  B.  Cotton.- — Joint  Secretaries:  Messrs.  T.  J.  Northy,  F.S. Sc.,  and  A. 
Brooker. 

Mr.  Sullivan  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  founders  of  the  Society  and 
to  their  President,  Mr.  Wilson  Noble,  who  had  given  so  much  of  his  valuable 
time  to  aid  in  making  the  affair  such  a  success. 

Mr.  Noble,  in  reply,  said  he  thought  the  two  Secretaries  deserved  more 
thanks  than  himself,  and  the  gratifying  manner  in  which  the  professional  and 
amateur  photographers  of  the  town  had  taken  the  matter  up  more  than  com¬ 
pensated  him  for  any  trouble  he  had  taken. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Bultz  thought  the  Society  was  very  fortunate  in  having  the  two 
gentlemen  they  had  for  Secretaries  :  in  Mr.  Northy  they  had  an  able  journalist, 
an  authority  on  archaeological  matters,  and  a  clever  photographer  combined; 
in  Mr.  Brooker,  a  photographer  of  acknowledged  reputation  and  a  chemist  of 
no  mean  skill.  He  thought  it  augured  well  for  the  future  of  the  Society. 


November  16, 1888] 


THE  BKITXSH  JOURNAL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The  gas  in  the  room  was  now  lowered,  and  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Macdona  gave  a 
lantern  exhibition,  which  was  much  appreciated.  The  dissolving  apparatus 
used  on  the  occasion  was  the  invention  of  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Cotton. 

It  was  announced  that  the  next  meeting  would  be  held  in  the  same  building 
on  November  12,  and  in  future  would  be  held  on  the  second  Monday  in  each 
month. 


COVENTRY  AND  MIDLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  November  7, — Mr.  Councillor 
Andrews  in  the  chair. 

The  accompanying  report  was  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  printed  and 
circulated. 

(A  bstract. ) 

The  report  now  submitted  by  your  Committee  shows  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  strength  and  standing  of  the  Society,  the  advance  of  which  is  a  cause  of 
much  congratulation.  The  membership  has  increased  considerably,  having 
more  than  doubled  itself  during  the  past  six  months  ;  and  although,  owing  to 
the  generally  unfavourable  condition  of  the  weather  during  the  past  season,  but 
one  outdoor  meeting  has  been  held,  that  one  was  a  most  pronounced  success, 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  its  annals,  the  Society  was  favoured  with  the  company 
of  the  fair  sex. 

The  most  noteworthy  event  of  the  year,  however,  has  been  the  exhibition, 
which,  suggested  first  five  years  ago,  has  at  last  been  carried  into  effect.. 

The  balance  sheet  shows  the  Society  to  be  in  a  good  financial  position,  the 
amount  to  be  carried  forward  to  next  year  being  6/.  Is.  8 <7.,  as  against  4 l.  3s.  9 d. 
last  year. 

By  adopting  the  plan  of  meeting  at  the  residences  of  its  members  your  Com¬ 
mittee  have  been  enabled  to  effect  a  considerable  saving  of  the  funds. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected  to  serve  in  the  several  offices  for 
the  next  year: — President:  Mr.  Councillor  Andrews.  — -  Vice-Presidents : 
Messrs.  C.  Ambrose,  C.  H.  Waters,  H.  Sturmey,  and  G.  Winstanley.  —  Com¬ 
mittee:  Messrs.  Hardy,  Owen,  Clarke,  Orton,  and  the  rest  of  the  officers. — ■ 
Treasurer:  Mr.  E.  J.  Walker. — Secretary :  Mr.  F.  W.  Dew,  The  City  Studio, 
Coventry. 


WALLASEY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the  Egremont  Institute, 
Egremont,  Cheshire,  on  the  7th  instant. 

The  President,  in  addressing  the  meeting,  said  that  the  Association  was 
now  in  its  third  year  and  had  an  increased  membership  roll  of  fifty  per  cent, 
over  last  year.  He  called  attention  to  the  pictures  sent  in  for  the  annual  com¬ 
petitions,  and  which  were  then  exhibited  on  the  walls.  He  said  they  were  far 
in  advance  of  the  work  done  by  the  members  in  the  previous  year,  and.  no 
doubt,  this  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  mutual  advantages  derived  from 
the  meetings  of  the  Association  both  in  and  out  of  doors. 

The  Hon.  Treasurer  then  submitted  his  financial  statement,  whiclf  included 
the  purchase  of  a  die  for  the  medals,  and  therefore  made  the  year’s  expenses 
rather  heavy.  The  statement  was  accepted  as  highly  satisfactory. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  reported  that  during  the  year  twelve  general  meetings 
had  been  held,  one  special  meeting,  six  outdoor  meetings,  an  optical  lantern 
exhibition  had  been  given,  and  numerous  papers  read  and  processes  illustrated. 

The  successful  competitors  in  the  year’s  competitions  were  as  follows  : — 
Best  pictures  from  six  exposures  made  by  members  present  at  the  same  place 
and  time  :  J.  Gill,  silver  medal.  Best  set  of  six  pictures  irrespective  of  size  or 
subject :  1st  prize,  silver  medal,  J.  Wignall ;  2nd  .prize,  bronze  medal,  C.  B. 
Reader.  Interior :  1st  prize,  bronze  medal,  IL  Sharp.  Marine :  1st  prize, 
bronze  medal,  J.  Walker.  Landscape  :  1st  prize,  bronze  medal,  II.  Wilkinson. 
Miscellaneous  :  1st  prize,  bronze  medal,  W.  H.  Constable.  In  the  best  set  of 
six  and  interior,  Mr.  Ashurst  was  commended  by  the  judges  for  his  selection 
of  subjects.  The  pictures  had  been  judged  by  Messrs.  J.  Earp,  A.  W.  Beer, 
I.  Cook,  and  J.  H.  Day. 

The  President  then  distributed  the  medals,  after  which  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  judges  was  heartily  passed,  in  addition  to  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring- 
officers  of  the  Association. 

Eleven  new  members  were  elected. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected,  and  are  as  follows  : — 
President:  Mr.  H.  Wilkinson. — Hon.  Secretary :  Mr.  J.  W.  Gregg,  Poplar- 
terrace,  Liscard. — Hon.  Treasurer:  Mr.  J.  Fullerton. — Auditor:  Mr.  J. 
Bardsley. — Council  :  Messrs.  Wilson,  Nicholson,  Eaton,  Reader,  Slxarrock, 
and  Wignall. 

A  lantern-slide  competition  was  announced  to  be  held  at  the  next  general 
meeting  in  December.  A  bronze  medal  will  be  given  for  the  best  set  of  four 
slides  from  negatives  taken  by  members  during  the  present  year  ;  the  slides  to 
be  handed  in  at  the  meeting. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Last  Monday  evening,  the  12th  instant,  at  their  rooms,  Cavendish  Chambers, 
Market-street,  the  above  Association  welcomed  the  members  of  the  Derby 
Photographic  Society  as  visitors  to  their  rooms  and  themselves.  Much  interest 
was  attached  to  the  event,  as  it  is  believed  that  this  was  the  first  occasion  in 
the  history  of  photographic  associations  when  the  members  of  one  body  had 
been  the  guests  of  another  for  the  purpose  of  the  exchanging  of  views  and  the 
communicating  of  the  results  of  their  acquaintance  with  the  camera.  The 
gathering  was  a  success  not  only  as  regards  the. attendance  but  also  as  regards 
the  artistic  merit  of  the  many  photographic  productions  shown  by  the 
members.  The  walls  of  the  room  were  hung  with  many  specimens  of  the 
photographic  art,  including  the  prize  picture  by  Mr.  FI., Tolley,  entitled  The 
Lonely  Shore,  and  a  photograph  of  Cashmere  by  Mr.  S.  Browne.  A  fine  figure 
enlargement  (by  Mr.  H.  Blandy)  and  frames  were  also  sent  in  by  Messrs. 
C.  B.  Wright,  T.  A.  Carnell,  G.  A.  Bull,  G.  E.  Williamson,  J.  Spray, 
FI.  A.  A.  Wigley,  and  W.  Burrows.  A  number  of  smaller  works  were  laid  upon 
the  tables,  including  a  very  striking  moonlight  scene"  in  Saxony,  taken  by 
Mr.  Sidney  Tebbett. 

The  more  formal  part  of  the  proceedings  commenced  at  eight  o’clock,  when 


there  were  present  among  the  members  of  the  Nottinghamshire  Association  all 
the  officers  and  Committee.  The  members  of  the  Derby  Society  included  the 
Vice-Presidents,  Hon.  Secretary,  and  several  others.  There  were  also  present 
by  invitation  a  number  of  Nottinghamshire  gentlemen,  amateur  photographers 
not  at  present  members  of  our  Association. 

Mr.  Blandy  (President)  having  cordially  welcomed  the  members  of  the 
Derby  Society  to  our  rooms,  hoped  that  the  visit  would  be  a  very  pleasant 
one,  and  said  that  there  would  be  no  formal  business  that  evening,  but  they  had 
provided  a  lantern,  and  the  views  shown  would  be  of  scenery  round  and  about 
Nottingham  taken  and  prepared  by  their  own  members.  He  was  happy  t<> 
say  that  they  now  numbered  over  sixty  members,  and  were  in  a  good  financial 
position.  They  had  provided  a  new  dark  room,  and  it  was  accessible  to 
members  at  any  time,  any  visitor  being  made  welcome  to  the  me  of  it.  There 
were  then  thrown  upon  the  screen  a  number  of  scenes. 

At  nine  o’clock  there  was  an  interval  for  refreshments  and  social  intercourse, 
after  which  another  series  of  slides  were  shown. 

Mr.  Keene  (Vice-President  of  the  Derby  Society)  in  a  neat  speech  thanked 
the  Nottinghamshire  Association  for  the  very  handsome  manner  in  which  they 
had  been  entertained,  and  also  congratulated  them  upon  having  such  a 
splendid  room  for  meeting. 

Messrs.  Wells,  T.  Bourne,  and  Bull,  made  appropriate  remarks,  and  the 
meeting  terminated  with  the  usual  votes  of  thanks. 


[SHEFFIELD  PFIOTOGBAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening 
last  week.  Mr.  Councillor  Firth,  President,  occupied  the  chair. 

A  discussion  took  place  on  Defects  in  Negatives.  A  number  of  negatives 
were  handed  to  the  Chairman  to  be  placed  before  the  meeting,  showing  various 
faults,  due  in  many  instances  to  unskilful  manipulation  on  the  part  of  the 
exhibitor,  whilst  in  other  cases  it  was  proved  to  be  owing  to  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  maker  of  the  sensitive  plates. 

Mr.  Reynolds  exhibited  some  results  he  had  obtained  on  the  orthochromatic 
plates— a  sensitive  film  largely  used  in  photographing  paintings.  He  also 
exhibited  a  negative  made  at  midnight  in  Iceland,  showing  remarkable  detail 
in  the  shadows  considering  the  short  exposure  it  had  received. 

The  annual  medals  awarded  at  the  last  meeting  were  presented  to  the 
successful  competitors.  The  negatives  from  which  these  pictures  were  made 
were  exhibited. 


HUDDERSFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

In  response  to  a  circular  letter  which  had  been  addressed  to  some  of  the  leading 
photographers  (professional  and  amateur),  a  large  and  influential  meeting  took 
place  in  this  town  on  Wednesday  evening,  November  14,  at  the  Queen  Hotel. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Foster  having  been  voted  to  the  chair  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  T.  K. 
Mellor,  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Mills,  said  : — “Some  few  weeks  since  I  was 
asked  to  subscribe  my  name  to  the  letter  which  you  have  all  received  conven¬ 
ing  this  meeting.  I  readily  acquiesced,  feeling  that,  in  a  large  town  like 
Huddersfield,  there  were  sufficient  interested  in  the  art-science  to  form  an 
influential  Society,  and  that  it  would  be  mutually  to  our  advantage  to  do  so. 
As  amateurs  (those  of  us  who  are  such)  we  must  feel  pleased  to  see  so  many 
professional  photographers  present  this  evening,  as  I  am  sure  we  shall  derive 
much  benefit  from  their  co-operation  in  this  undertaking,  and  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  possible  they  may  learn  something  from  our  failures.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  I  hope  we  may  see  our  way  to  form  a  Society  wherein  we  shall  have 
opportunities  of  pursuing  our  work  in  an  amicable  and  social  manner  to  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned.” 

Mr.  J.  E.  Shaw  then  proposed,  and  Mr.  C.  K.  Mellor  seconded,  a  resolution 
that  the  Huddersfield  Photographic  Society  be  now  formed,  and  that  the 
annual  subscription  be  105. 

This  was  carried  unanimously. 

A  provisional  Committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Foster,  Mellor, 
Mills,  Brierly,  Charlesworth,  and  Young,  to  draft  rules  to  be  submitted  to  the 
members  present  for  confirmation  at  a  meeting  at  the  Queen  Hotel,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  November  28,  at  eight  o’clock,  and  to  make  such  arrangements  or 
inquiries  as  they  thought  fit  for  a  permanent  home  for  the  new  Society. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Mills,  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  Debknham,  Mr. 
Hedley  M.  Smith,  15,  St.  John’s-road,  Huddersfield,  was  elected  Hon. 
Secretary. 


-  DEVON  AND  CORNWALL  CAMERA  CLUB. 

A  meeting  of  this  Club  took  place  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  7th  instant, — 
Mr.  Murray  in  the  chair.  There  were  a  large  number  present,  taking  the  very 
tempestuous  weather  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Tweedy  gave  a  lecture  on  Lantern  Slides,  during  which  he  exhibited 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  views  of  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  taken  by 
himself  with  a  hand  camera,  exposures  varying  from  drop  shutter  to  two 
minutes,  but  usually  the  former.  One  view  of  a  flock  of  Dartmoor  sheep  was 
much  admired,  as  also  was  an  interior  of  Notter  Mill.  Some  lantern  slides  from 
negatives  taken  by  Mrs.  Carnell  on  stripping  films  were  also  applauded.  All 
these  had  been  made  by  contact  on  Fry’s  or  Thomas’s  plates,  and  in  some 
instances  had  not  been  cleared  to  enhance  the  artistic  effect. 

Mr.  Murray  sent  some  snow  scenes  for  exhibition ;  these  were  dry  collodion, 
and  had  been  reduced  in  the  camera  from  10  x  8  negatives. 

Mr.  Tweedy  then  showed  a  few  on  albumen,  which  had  been  made  many 
years  back ;  the  results  were  very  fine,  but  he  had  found  that  dust  was  so 
troublesome  that  he  could  not  recommend  this  process. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  on  the  21st  instant,  when  Sir.  Carnell  will  give  a 
demonstration  on  Stripping  Films. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ninth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  current  session  was  held  in  the  Professional 
Hall,  George  Street,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  October  3,  at  eight  o’clock. 
The  President,  Mr.  Wm.  Forgan,  occupied  the  chair. 
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The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  approved,  one 
lady  and  three  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  by  ballot  to  ordinary  membership, 
and  two  gentlemen  were  nominated  for  election  in  November. 

Mr.  Hugh  Brebner  spoke  at  considerable  length  upon  the  subject  of 
Polarisation  from  a  Theoretical  and  Practical  Standpoint.  The  speaker 
illustrated  his  remarks  with  a  large  number  of  negatives  and  prints,  by  the  aid 
of  which  the  progress  of  solarisation  alternately  towards  reversal  and  re-reversal 
was  distinctly  and  beautifully  exhibited.  The  distinction  between  solarisation 
and  halation  was  pointed  out. 

Dr.  Drinkwater,  Mr.  Forgan,  Mr.  M'Kean,  and  others  took  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  followed. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turnbull  exhibited  Tyler’s  new  print-washing  apparatus  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  a  current  in  the  vessel  employed. 

Mr.  Mitchell  exhibited  Beresford’s  “Eclipse  Changing  Bag,”  which  was 
considered  quite  efficient  for  its  purpose,  but  possessing  no  novel  features.  It 
was  proposed  that  the  members  should  show  any  changing  bags  they  possess 
on  an  early  occasion. 

The  Secretary  laid  upon  the  table,  and  explained  a  useful  and  simple 
“photographer’s  clock”  devised  by  Mr.  Harding  Warner,  by  means  of  which, 
anywhere  and  at  any  hour,  a  photographer  prospecting  for  views  may  know 
certainly  the  time  of  day  in  which  the  shadows  will  fall  (during  sunshine)  as 
he  desires,  so  that  he  may  economise  time  and  secure  the  best  effects.  The 
clock  is  simply  a  small  cardboard  dial  divided  into  twenty-four  hours,  used  in 
conjunction  with  a  pocket  compass,  and  may  be  placed  in  a  pocket-book. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Friday,  November  9,  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Science,  Dublin,— Mr.  T.  A.  Bewley,  M.T.M.E.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Report  of  the  past  year  and  statement  of  accounts  (which  showed  the 
Society  to  be  in  a  most  flourishing  condition)  were  received  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Casson  was  elected  a  member,  and  Messrs.  Mackintosh,  Bradley,  and 
Stubbs  proposed  for  membership. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for  continuing 
to  permit  the  Society  the  use  of  their  premises. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  judges  (Messrs.  Mansfield,  Conan,  and  J.  V. 
Robinson)  had  awarded  the  Society’s  medals  as  under,  viz  : — “  Best  work  of  the 
season,”  Mr.  Louis  Mildon  for  his  instantaneous  picture  of  a  diver,  Mr. 
Greenwood  Pym  for  an  enlargement  of  a  view  in  the  Tyrol  ;  “  Best  photograph 
taken  on  annual  excursion,”  Mr.  Louis  Mildon;  highly  commended,  Mr.  S. 
Baker,  Dr.  Browne. 

The  scrutineers  of  the  ballot  reported  that  the  following  officers  and  out¬ 
going  members  of  Council  had  been  elected  : — President :  Sir  Howard  Grubb, 
F.R.S. — Vice-President :  Mr.  George  Mansfield,  J.P. — Treasurer:  Mr.  T.  A. 
Bewley.— Council :  Messrs.  A.  Conan,  Greenwood  Pirn,  T.  Mayne,  M.P., 
H.  Bewley,  and  Dr.  Cosgrave. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Conan  on  his  resignation  of  the  office 
of  Secretary,  a  post  he  has  held  for  ten  years. 

After  considerable  discussion,  a  change  of  rule  was  agreed  to,  vesting  the 
appointment  of  Secretary  in  the  bands  of  the  Council. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Dr.  Scott  on  Baecklandt’s  dry  plates,  which 
develop  in  water  only,  and  some  lantern  slides  shown  by  Dr.  Cosgrave,  the 
meeting  resolved  itself  into  a  conversazione  to  inspect  the  pictures  sent  in  for 
competition  for  the  Society’s  medals,  among  which  Mr.  Mildon’s  wonderful 
studies  of  men  diving,  leaping,  playing  tennis,  &c.,  attracted  much  attention. 
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November  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France. — A  very 
Rapid  Collodio-bromide  Emulsion. — Hydroquinone. — A  Photographic 
Competition. — A  Conversazione. — Sensitiveness  of  Gelatino-chloride 
Paper. — Dallmeyer’s  New  Lens.— Presentation  of  Cameras. — M. 
Tondeur’s  Permanent  Developing  Powders. — Foreign  Photography. 
— M.  Balagny’s  Instantaneous  Views. — A  New  Class  of  Photography. 
The  Photographic  Society  of  France  held  their  monthly  meeting  on 
Friday  evening  last,  the  9th  instant,  M.  Davanne  in  the  chair. 

In  the  correspondence  we  learned  that  Dr.  Albert,  of  Munich,  had  dis¬ 
covered  a  formula  for  collodion  dry  plates,  if  not  superior,  at  least  equal 
in  rapidity,  to  the  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  plates.  As  far  as  I  could 
learn,  that  gentleman  sold,  or  intended  to  sell,  the  collodio-bromide 
emulsion  in  bottles,  so  that  all  photographers  and  amateurs  could  readily 
prepare  their  own  dry  plates.  To  the  old  school  of  photography  this  is 
good  news,  but  to  the  modern  amateur  it  may  be  doubted  whether  one  in 
ten  could  coat  a  large  plate  with  collodion. 

A  gentleman  named  Lot  utilised  the  hydroquinone  developer  in  this 
wise  : — He  developed  the  image  until  it  was  faintly  seen  in  the  hydro¬ 
quinone  bath.  He  then  transferred  the  plate  to  the  pyrogallic  solution, 
by  this  means  he  obtained  much  better  results  than  by  employing 
solely.the  hydroquinone  solution ;  he  gained  in  rapidity,  in  vigour,  and 
in  brilliancy. 

The  Chairman  informed  the  members  that  the  competition  for  the  best 
negatives  would  be  closed  next  month  (December  31),  and  requested  that 
specimens  should  be  sent  in  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  President  notified  to  the  members  that  every  month,  between  the 
regular  seances  of  the  Society,  the  rooms  would  be  opened  to  the  members 
for  a  conversazione.  As  members  are  permitted  to  introduce  their  friends, 
it  is  probable  that  these  social  meetings  will  obtain  great  success. 


M.  Perrot  de  Chaumeux,  being  absent,  informed  the  Society  by  letter 
that  he  had  been  experimenting  upon  the  commercial  positive  printing 
paper,  and  that  he  is  now  convinced  that  it  can  be  kept  twelve  months 
without  losing  its  sensitiveness. 

M.  Favre  gave  us  a  description  of  Dallmeyer’s  now  modified  single 
lens,  which  he  employed  for  instantaneous  pictures. 

M.  Guilleminot  presented  a  very  neat  camera  for  stereoscopic  work. 
It  is  arranged  after  the  system  of  most  of  the  so-called  detective  cameras. 
It  is  intended  to  be  held  in  the  hand  during  the  taking  of  the  view. 

M.  Gorde  presented  a  novel  camera,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  could 
obtain  eight  proofs  on  a  half-size  plate.  As  a  finder,  he  has  a  lens  on 
the  top  of  the  camera  which  shows  him  the  picture  he  desires  to  repro¬ 
duce.  Sometimes  he  puts  a  mirror  behind  this  finder;  then  he  can  take 
his  own  portrait.  He  passed  round  a  number  of  proofs,  which  were 
amusing,  as  he  was  caught  making  wry  faces. 

M.  Guyard  presented  a  very  pretty  and  complete  hand  camera,  in  which 
dry  plates  or  roller  films  can  be  employed  at  will.  It  is  got  up  in  the  form 
of  the  well-known  detective  camera,  but  has  a  superiority  in  its  being 
admirably  made. 

M.  Mackenstein  presented  a  camera,  in  which  nothing  new  could  be 
distinguished,  resembling  all  the  English  cameras  known. 

M.  Tondeur  presented  a  new  permanent  developing  powder,  which  he 
informed  us  that  he  had  composed  after  the  formula  of  M.  Balagny. 
His  only  success  has  been  due  in  being  happy  enough  to  obtain  hydro¬ 
quinone  as  well  as  the  other  salts  perfectly  pure.  All  that  is  necessary, 
said  he,  is  to  put  the  packet  of  prepared  salts  into  a  dry  quart  bottle,  fill 
it  a  quarter  full  with  distilled  water,  shake  up  well,  then  add  a  little  more 
water,  and  so  on  until  the  bottle  is  full.  The  solution  will  now,  said  he, 
develop  hundreds  of  negatives. 

M.  Maceo,  a  photographer  of  Havana,  now  on  a  visit  to  Paris,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  collection  of  work  done  in  that  country.  We  found  it  quite 
equal  to  what  wras  obtained  in  Europe,  for  which  he  was  congratulated. 

M.  Balagny  exhibited  a  number  of  fine  proofs  which  he  had  made  this 
summer  during  his  stay  on  the  seaside  at  St.  Malo.  He  informed  us  that 
he  obtained  them  by  swinging  the  camera  over  his  neck  by  the  aid  of  a 
strap  ;  that  not  one  was  made  by  fixing  the  camera  to  a  stand  ;  never¬ 
theless  all  were  sharp,  even  those  that  were  taken  from  a  steamboat  in  a 
heavy  sea.  The  negatives  were  all  developed  by  the  hydroquinone 
solution. 

Positives  from  the  negatives  of  M.  Balagny  were  projected  upon  the 
screen  by  M.  Moltini.  Then  ended  the  evening. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  impossible  to  have  any  free  instruction  on 
photography,  and  lecturers  did  not  consider  the  subject  worthy  of  their 
attention.  Now  we  hear  of  conferences  upon  the  “black  art”  in  every 
direction,  classes  formed  in  the  public  schools,  &c.  The  Association 
Philoteclmique,  created  with  a  view  to  give  free  instruction  to  the  working 
men  during  the  evening,  has  taken  up  the  subject,  and  has  organized  a 
course  of  lectures  on-  the  subject.  One  of  the  pupils  of  M.  Vidal,  who 
gained  his  knowledge  of  photography  “  a  l’Ecole  Nationale  des  Arts 
Decoratifs,”  is  named  professor.  I  am  informed  that  a  crowd  of  persons 
desirous  to  learn  surround  the  professor.  Prof.  E.  Steering. 

196,  Bue  Legendre,  Paris. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  ELECTRICITY  ON  A  BROMIDE  PLATE. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  have  been  reading  over  and  over  again  in  your  number  of  the 
9th  inst.  a  paper  by  Mr.  Friese  Greene  on  The  Effect  of  Electricity  on  a 
Bromide  Plate ,  and  fail  to  find  out  what  he  is  desirous  of  communicating, 
except  that  he  can  produce  on  a  sensitised  plate  what  has  been  effected  a 
generation  ago  by  much  simpler  electrical  means  on  a  plain  sheet  of 
glass,  an  experiment  which  was  fully  published  at  the  time  by  Professor 
Groves  and  Padre  Secchi,  and  has  been  referred  to  in  your  own  pages  at 
least  once  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Greene’s  exposition  simply  shows  that  the  plate  need  not  be  abso¬ 
lutely  clean,  and  that  the  above-named  investigators  probably  wasted 
some  of  their  very  valuable  time  in  ensuring  such  condition  of  the  plate. 

The  photographing  of  the  voice  is  simply  the  equivalent  of  a  form  of 
vibration,  which  is  used  for  the  timing  of  shutters,  where  a  small  mirror 
is  fixed  on  a  tuning  fork,  and  on  setting  the  latter  in  vibration  the  ray 
cast  by  the  mirror  is  photographed. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

28  Leinster-square,  W.,  November  12,  1888.  Henry  E.  Davis. 


DISSOLVERS  FOR  SINGLE  LANTERNS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  make  a  suggestion  which  may  be  interest¬ 
ing  and  useful  to  a  large  number  of  those  who  use  the  magic  lantern  ?  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  in  using  a  single  lantern  and  a  plain  ordinary 
carrier,  the  effect  upon  the  screen  in  changing  the  slides  is  very  unsightly, 
and  very  far  from  pleasing.  Dissolving  views  produced  by  the  use  of  two 
lanterns  are  very  pleasing,  but  every  one  has  not  a  pair  of  lanterns,  and 
some  object  to  attend  to  two  lights.  Hence,  to  get  this  effect,  a  great 
number  of  dissolvers  have  been  contrived  and  adapted  to  the  single 
lantern. 

Many  of  these  are  very  good,  and  indeed  almost  perfect,  but  I  think 
deficient  in  one  point.  I  am  aware  that  in  all  the  different  forms  of  these 
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dissolvers,  the  effect  is  produced  by  gradually  shutting  off  the  light  and, 
in  the  short  interval  of  darkness,  changing  the  slide.  But  I  think  the 
illusion  would  be  more  complete,  and  the  effect  more  pleasing,  if  all  this 
could  be  effected  without  cutting  off  the  light. 

I  propose  to  effect  this  end  by  using  a  ground-glass  screen  in  front  of 
the  lens  (not  behind  it).  As  the  ground-glass  screen  comes  in  front  of 
the  lens,  the  picture  fades  away,  either  quickly  or  slowly  at  the  option  of 
the  operator;  the  slide  is  imperceptibly  changed,  and  the  new  picture 
gradually  appears  on  the  screen,  which  is  fully  lighted  during  the  whole 
of  the  operation.  As  the  effect  is  the  same  whether  the  ground-glass 
screen  moves  horizontally,  vertically,  or  in  a  circular  direction,  it  can  be 
adapted  and  utilised  with  any  form  of  automatic  carrier,  and  those  who 
cannot  get  one  of  the  improved  and  expensive  carriers  can  fix  the  screen 
in  front  of  their  lens  and  work  it  separately  (with  a  little  extra  trouble,  of 
course). 

If  this  plan  has  any  utility  or  interest  for  the  large  number  who  use  the 
lantern,  they  are  at  liberty  to  utilise  it.  They  are  not  debarred  by  any 
patent.  Where  ground  glass  is  not  available,  thin  oiled  paper  might  be 
used,  but  it  would  shut  off  more  light.  Either  the  glass  or  paper  might 
be  variously  tinted. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.  James  Downey. 

South  Shields,  November  13,  1888. 


ALBUMEN  VERSUS  GELATINE. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— I  find  in  this  week’s  Journal  (Nov.  9,  1888,  p.  717),  that  Mr.  E. 
H.  Farmer  has  patented  and  claimed  the  application  and  employment  of 
pure  albumen  as  a  medium  to  prepare  emulsions  instead  of  gelatine. 

I  have  written  and  published  an  article  in  the  Year  Book  for  1870, 

|  P-  HI,  headed  Albumeno-chloride  of  Silver  for  Painters'  Canvas,  Ac. 

|  I  found  several  errors — for  instance,  “  Drop  two  drops  of  eighty-grain 
silver  solution  ”  should  have  been,  Drop  two  drops  of  pure  ammonia.  I 
sometimes  added  a  few  grains  of  bromide  to  give  it  a  bluish  black  tint. 
Mr.  Farmer  claims  the  application  of  pure  albumen.  I  used  albumen 
bromide  of  silver  for  copying  purposes  some  years  ago.  I  added  bromide 
and  iodine  to  albumen,  and  mixed  ammonia-nitrate  of  silver  solution, 
and  prepared  it  in  the  usual  way.  I  wish  to  know  if  I  infringe  the 
patent  by  using  it  now  ? — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  R.  T.  Wall. 

Acacia  Villa,  Longfieet,  Pool,  November  12,  1888. 


A  NEW  MONSTER. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Since  the  dreadful  day  when  Atlantis  retired  a  few  thousand 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea  (vide  Father  Ignatius,  Sampson  Low  A  Co., 
London,  1888),  the  eastern  hemisphere  has  never  had  so  serious  a 
grievance  against  the  western  as  it  has  at  the  present  time,  or  more 
accurately  as  it  had  a  few  short  months  ago. 

There  is  nothing  so  disastrous  as  the  unknown;  nothing,  in  comparison 
with  the  mysterious,  so  prone  to  excite  the  evil  passions  of  humanity,  to 
wreck  nations,  to  ruin  institutions,  to  demoralise  individuals  ;  and  on  us 
the  western  world  has  sprung  an  unknown,  a  mystery,  a  vast  X !  I  first 
encountered  the  muco-purulent  trail  of  this  cryptogamic  reptile  in  the 
centre  of  civilisation,  in  London  society,  in  the  classic  bowers  of  the 
Camera  Club,  at  the  Round  Table  of  Anderton’s,  at  the  “Godly  Festivals  ” 
of  the  “L  and  P.”  But  not  to  photographic  circles  alone  was  the 
pestilence  confined;  the  noisome  disease  had  spread  into,  and  corrupted, 
the  very  vitals  of  British  society.  A  new  phase  of  monomania  had 
appeared,  puzzling  the  specialists,  perverting  the  patients ;  prognosis 
was  impossible,  treatment  unknown,  cure  hopeless ;  diagnosis  alone  was 
certain  and  summed  up  in  one  word  :  “  Kodak.” 

The  name  itself  is  a  subversion,  deliberate  and  diabolical,  of  every 
principle  upon  which  society  is  based.  The  devotees  of  Kodak  are  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  signification  of  their  idol’s  name  ;  no  sacred  thoughts  are 
conveyed  in  the  dissyllable,  no  mystic  sign  lies  hidden  in  its  letters,  it 
might  be  an  elixir  of  life  or  an  insect  powder.  Its  composition  is  a 
hideous  and  satanic  crime  against  all  accepted  laws,  its  effect  a  now 
depressing,  now  maddening  enigma,  a  perfect  psychological  Juggernaut. 
How  many  a  sleepless  night  has  many  a  victim  passed  in  the  desperate 
struggle  to  assure  himself  whether  the  ominous  word  is  Kadok,  Dakok, 
Dokak,  or  Kodak?  How  many  intellects  previously  sound  are  now 
unhinged  by  the  ghastly  and  hopeless  struggle  ? 

We  are  calmly  informed  by  the  sponsors  of  this  monster  that  the 
baptismal  font  was  deliberately  and  with  malice  aforethought  desecrated 
in  the  perpetration  of  this  nomenclature ;  in  plain  words,  the  cabalistic 
terminology  was  intended  as  an  advertisement.  Did  the  miscreants 
consider  the  awful  peril  of  launching  on  the  world  the  hideous  name 
without  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  infernal  machine?  In  this  age  of 
advertisement  was  the  danger  concealed,  was  their  vision  obfuscated,  or 
was  their  homicide  reckless  ?  Did  they  overlook  or  did  they  brave  such 
as  these  ? — 

“I  have  found  Kodak  invaluable  for' the  face,  hands,  and  complexion. — 
Coleridge.” 

“For  Ireland  two  causes  only  are  open ;  or  at  least  I  would  recommend 
that  country  so  dear  to  me  by  birth  as  by  sympathies  to  choose  volun¬ 
tarily,  as  by  necessity  it  must  choose,  one  or  other  alternative — Kodak  or 
annihilation, — W.  E.  G.” 


“  All  that  the  labouring  man  now  wants  to  place  him  in  the  position 
nature  and  I  intend  for  him,  is :  Three  acres  and  a  Kodak. — J.  Collings.” 

“I  am  Premier  of  England,  her  honour  is  safe  in  my  hands,  Randolph 
has  ceased  from  troubling,  Parnell  is  fully  occupied,  the  garter  is  mine, 
my  private  secretary,  Spaulding,  in  spite  of  a  severe  cold,  has  gone  to 
procure  Kodak,  I  can  now  die  happy. — Salisbury.” 

“To  all  preachers  subject  to  a  dryness  in  the  pulpit  I  can  strongly 
recommend  Kodak. — 4-  Cantuar.” 

“For  years  I  ha,ve  been  a  martyr  to  a  hacking  cough,  skin  eruptions, 
involuntary  blushing ;  my  hair  has  been  falling  off  in  large  quantities,  I 
experienced  a  distressing  sinking  after  meals ;  after  ninety-six  bottles  of 
Kodak  I  am  completely  cured. — L.  Langtry.” 

“  Fathers  ! ! 

“Why  let  your  babes  die  ?  Why  undergo  sleepless  nights  and  perpetual 
cradle-rocking?  One  quart  of  Kodak  hourly,  and  the  little  cherub  will 
awake  as  bright  as  a  button.” 

“  The  Game  of  Games  !  Kodak  ! ! 

“  Any  number  of  players !  No  wound  to  the  most  delicate  feelings ! 
Suitable  for  ladies  of  any  age!  Gentlemen  pronounce  it  superior  to 
croquet !  No  afternoon  tea-party  really  successful  without  it !  Hand 
round  life-like  portraits  of  your  lady  friends  taken  instantaneously  iu 
gales  of  wind,  bathing  costumes,  the  toilet  chamber,  robes  de  nuit,  Ac.,  by 
Kodak!  No  end  of  fun !  No  skill  required!  For  testimonial,  see  Mr. 
Starnes  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  on  Kodak.” 

“  Grateful,  refreshing,  comforting !  Kodak !  ” 

These  are  but  samples  of  the  appalling  dangers  we  hope  we  have 
escaped. 

Is  this  new  world  plague-box  more  innocent  in  nature  than  in  name  ? 
Ten  thousand  times,  No!  Its  unassuming  but  treacherous  covering 
hides  a  perfect  Pandora’s  casket  of  loathsome  diseases,  of  foul  exposures 
to  the  number,  as  its  ruthless  disseminators  brazenly  inform  us,  of  no 
less  than  one  hundred.  Its  innocent-looking  catgut,  tipped  with  brass  as 
if  in  irony,  sets  its  trigger  for  innumerable  slaughters  ;  its  smiling  lustrous 
liandscrew  winds,  not,  as  the  concoctors  of  the  vile  fraud  assert,  a  fresh 
area  of  sensitised  paper,  but  a  fresh  expanse  of  the  fatal  web  of  the 
Misses  Lachesis,  Atropos,  and  Sister. 

We  ask  in  vain,  What  have  we  done  that  the  plague  spot  should  appear 
among  us?  Who  are  the  victims?  Nay,  rather,  who  shall  escape? 
From  Whitechapel  to  Balmoral  no  one  is  safe ;  the  gentlemanly  person 
with  the  tall  hat,  and  what  looks  like  a  black  bag,  may  be  only  a  black 
Kodaker  in  disguise ;  the  archbishop  while  pretending  to  enjo}r  “kiss-in- 
the-ring”  is  really  gathering  a  crop  of  texts  for  his  next  Kodakian  oration. 
The  surgeon  carries  many  “scopes,”  but  does  not  mention  that  one,  the 
most  searching  of  all,  is  a  Kodakoscope. 

The  bacteriologist  tells  us  the  air  we  breathe  is  loaded  with  micro¬ 
organisms,  but  conceals  the  fact  that  he  himself  lives  in  a  perfect 
atmosphere  of  micrococcus  Kodakigenus.  The  photographer  no  longer 
faces  nature  boldly  with  his  camera,  he  smuggles  around  a  nasty,  deceit¬ 
ful,  surreptitious,  hole-and-corner  thing,  which  he  calls,  when  he  can 
remember  the  name,  a  Kodak. 

In  the  name  of  humanity  I  protest  against  this  wholesale  dissemination 
of  vice,  and  having  done  so  I  feel  considerably  relieved. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Misokodakist. 


25xrl)ange  Column* 

***  No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column  ; 
but  none  will  be  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  staled.  Those 
who  specify  their  requirements  as  “ anything  usef  ul  ”  will  therefore  understand 
the  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 

Wanted  to  exchange,  Dallmeyer’s  3d  for  Dallmeyer’s  10x8  rapid  rectilinear,  ten  to 
eleven  inches  focus. — Address,  J.  Bordley,  Photographer,  Settle,  Yorkshire. 

Wanted  to  exchange,  posing  chair,  with  rising  and  falling  back,  for  good  interior 
background,  eight  by  seven  feet. — Address,  T.  Coupe,  113,  Dai  wen-street,  Blackburn. 

Wanted,  quarter-plate  camera  with  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  and  roller  slide,  and  tripod, 
in  exchange  for  Budge’s  rotary  convertible  tandem  tricycle. — Address,  J.  Hether- 
ton,  Conservative  dub,  York. 

Brass-fronted  biunial  lantern,  four-inch  condensers,  with  jets,  bags,  boards,  stand, 
&c.,  complete ;  also  Cadett’s  flap  shutter.  Will  exchange  for  accessories  or  appa¬ 
ratus.— Address,  McNeil,  40,  Preston  New-road,  Blackburn. 

A  landscape  lens,  by  Kermagis,  three  lenses  to  one  mount,  focus  about  twelve,  fifteen, 
and  eighteen  inches,  offered  in  exchange  for  Lancaster’s  instantaneous  lens,  15x12, 
twenty-one  inches  focus ;  or  single  lens,  by  Suter  or  others,  for  same  size. — Address, 
G.  Mansfield,  Naas. 


Easy  Method  of  Printing  from  Negatives. — A  curious  experiment,  which 
any  one  may  try,  has  recently  been  described  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Osborne,  of 
Washington,  D.C.  The  key  to  it  is  in  the  fact  so  often  observed  by  every  one 
that  newspapers,  being  long  exposed  to  light,  turn  brown.  Take  a  stencil,  or 
any  perforated  sheet  of  metal,  place  beneath  it  such  paper  as  some  newspapers 
are  printed  upon,  and  on  both  sides  put  pieces  of  glass.  Expose  it  to  the  sun’s 
rays  forty-eight  to  sixty  hours.  A  print  that  can  be  easily  seen  will  be  found 
upon  the  exposed  part  of  the  paper.  For  paper,  substitute  a  freshly-planed 
surface  of  white  pine  ;  the  print  will  be  very  legible  upon  sufficient  exposure. 
Passing  a  hot  iron  over  the  surface,  after  printing,  serves  to  bring  out  the 
characters  more  plainly.  Tinfoil  is  a  very  good  substance  to  use  for  making 
perforations  of  the  shape  one  desires  to  reproduce  by  this  printing  process. — 
M  icroscopica  l  Jo  urna  l. 
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***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
must  be  addressed  to  “  H.  G reenwood  &  Co.,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden , 
London ,  W.C. 

All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  queries  for 
“  Answers"  and  “Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,” 
2,  York-street ,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 

writer  are  given.  _ 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

Adamson  &  Son,  Rothesay.— Six  views  of  the  interior  of  the  Marble  Hall  of  Mount 
Stuart  House. 


John  A.  Lloyd.— Both  of  the  firms  named  by  you  are  actual  makers. 

J.  H.  Forbes. — Working  with  an  aperture  of  -/G  everything  beyond  twenty- 
six  feet  ought  to  be  sharp. 

John  D.  Ford. — Thanks  for  enclosed  print.  We  do  not  at  this  moment  recol¬ 
lect  having  previously  received  a  specimen  from  you. 

A.  E.  G. — No  special  apparatus  is  necessary  for  making  silhouettes  by  photo¬ 
graphy.  A  white  background  and  the  figure  in  darkness,  or  as  dark  as  pos¬ 
sible,  are  all  the  conditions  necessary. 

R.  Molyneux. — A  whole-plate  portrait  lens  without  a  maker’s  name  has  not 
much  commercial  value.  We  have  frequently  seen  them  sold  at  auctions  for 
less  than  1/. ,  notwithstanding  they  may  possibly  have  been  very  good 
instruments. 

J.  W.  Cornish. — A  seven-inch  condenser  will  certainly  not  be  large  enough; 
to  illumine  a  half-plate  negative  one  of  not  less  than  eight  inches  is  necessary. 
If  the  whole  of  the  negative  up  to  the  edges  has  to  be  enlarged,  a  condenser 
eight  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  will  be  preferable. 

Optic. — Instead  of  painting  the  outside  of  the  studio,  if  appearance  be  no 
object,  the  woodwork  might  be  tarred.  Two  or  three  good  coats  of  tar  will 
render  the  wood  quite  as  durable  and  more  water-tight  than  several  coats  of 
ordinary  paint  will ;  besides,  it  is  far  more  economical. 

Brussels. — 1.  The  fiatness  of  the  distance  in  the  specimen  enclosed  arises 
from  over  exposure. — 2.  The  paper  of  both  makers  named  is  considered  to 
be  excellent.  Paper  that  is  too  sensitive  is  often  unmanageable  and  yields 
imperfect  results  unless  in  the  hands  of  a  special  expert. 

D.  O’Connor. — The  yellowness  of  the  picture  is  caused  by  the  bichromate  of 
potash  staining  the  ivory.  If  you  wish  to  make  carbon  pictures  on  ivory  you 
will  have  to  work  by  the  double  transfer  method  ;  the  single  transfer  is  in¬ 
applicable  except  with  a  great  deal  of  additional  trouble. 

M.  P. — We  cannot  see  why  the  plates  have  stained  yellow  ;  nor  can  we  account 
for  the  reason  why  “the  surface  looks  like  silver,”  unless  the  plates  are  very 
old.  We  should  advise  you  to  try  some  more  of  them,  using  a  less  compli¬ 
cated  formula  of  alkalies  and  acid  with  the  hydroquinone. 

B.  W. — If  you  are  not  a  qualified  pharmaceutical  chemist  and  you  sell  cyanide 
of  potassium,  even  if  you  duly  label  it  “poison,”  you  will  subject  yourself  to 
a  penalty.  Your  being  a  dealer  in  photographic  goods,  and  the  salt  being 

r  required  for  photographic  purposes,  makes  no  difference  whatever. 

W.  C.  R. — Transfer  ink  suitable  for  inking  up  the  gelatine  image  for  trans¬ 
ferring  to  stone  can  be  obtained  from  any  one  dealing  in  lithographic 
materials.  It  will  require  diluting  with  turpentine  for  use.  Messrs. 
Winstone,  Shoe-lane,  prepare  a  special  ink  for  photographic  purposes,  but 
that  also  requires  to  be  thinned  with  turps. 

D.  L.  Harris. — 1.  The  walls  need  not  be  coloured  very  dark  so  long  as  the 
window  admits  no  actinic  light.  Light  yellow  is  very  good,  as  its  rejections 
are  more  luminous  than  any  darker  colour. — 2.  We  should  prefer  taq>  water 
for  washing  the  negatives  to  rain  water  drained  from  the  roofs  of  buildings. 
Rain  water  caught  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  is  usually  more  or  less 
charged  with  ammonia,  sooty  matters,  and  other  impurities,  which  may  act 
injuriously  in  photographic  operations. 

Geo.  Hamy  (Belfast). — 1.  We  have  never  prepared  a  background  by  soaking  a 
sheet  in  “a  solution  of  logwood,”  so  cannot  say  the  strength  the  decoction 
should  be  made.  A  few  experiments  on  small  pieces  of  the  fabric  will  settle 
the  strength. — 2.  It  is  not  usual  for  the  bar  of  a  burnisher  to  be  nickel- 
plated.  The  scratches  are  caused  by  the  prints  being  burnished  with  dust 
or  grit  upon  them. — 3.  Ordinary  water  colours,  using  a  good  proportion  of 
gum  with  them. — 4.  Possibly  the  prints  have  not  been  dry  enough. 

Water  Colour  complains  that  a  small  carbon  picture  which  has  been  sent  to 
him  for  colouring  “has  such  an  apparently  greasy  and  repellent  surface  that 
it  will  not  take  the  colour  at  all.”  He  further  says  that  lie  has  treated  it  as 
he  would  an  albumen  print  that  was  greasy,  but  with  no  effect. — Probably 
the  print  was  made  by  the  double  transfer  method  and  still  retains  some  of 
the  wax  that  was  applied  to  the  support  upon  which  it  was  developed.  In 
this  case  the  surface  should  be  treated  with  benzole  rubbed  over  with  a 
pledget  of  cotton  wool  this  will  clean  off  the  wax.  If  after  this  it  does  not 
take  the  colour  a  little  oxgall  will  usually  set  matters  right. 

Herbert  writes:  “1.  1  should  feel  obliged  if  you  would  give  me  a  little 
information  as  to  what  constitutes  a  saturated  solution.  Hyposulphite  of 
soda,  washing  soda,  and  alum  :  how  much  chemical  should  I  put  into  a  pint 
bottle  to  make  the  above  ?  Should  I  treat  the  solution  as  pure,  and  add  the 
“required  quantity  of  water,  and  then  add  fresh  water  until  all  the  chemicals 
are  absorbed '?  I  must  confess  to  being  fogged  on  this  point.  If  you  will 
kindly  put  me  into  a  clearing  bath  I  hope  to  develop  into  a  British  Journal 
photographer. — 2.  In  your  leader  of  last  year’s  Almanac  upon  stereoscopic 
work,  which  1  am  going  to  take  up,  you  mention  a  pair  of  stereoscopic 
glasses  you  had  made ;  can  you  kindly  give  me  about  the  price  I  ought  to 
pay  for  a  similar  pair?” — In  reply:  1.  A  saturated  solution  of  any  salt 
means  simply  that  so  much  has  been  added  that  the  water  refuses  to  dissolve 
any  more,  and  leaves  the  overplus  lying  solid  on  the  bottom. — 2.  The  achro¬ 
matic  eyepieces  referred  to  cost  somewhere  about  9s.  or  10s.  a  pair. 


S.  Weiss  asks  :  “1.  Will  sensitive  plates  be  injured  in  any  way  il  I  .  1 . - v .  1 « , j . 
them  in  a  room  having  pale  blue  walls  and  a  white  ceiling,  using  an  ordinary 
‘  safe  ruby  lamp  ? ’ — 2.  Are  silver  prints  considered  to  show  mm <-  Detail  and 
to  possess  a  greater  range  of  tone  and  delicacy  of  image  than  platinum  print 
(developed)  ?” — In  reply  :  1.  It  matters  not  what  the  colour  of  tlu-  walls  and 
ceiling  be  provided  the  light  is  safe. — 2.  It  is  dillicult  to  draw  a  emnparihon, 
inasmuch  as  platinotypes  are  on  a  matt  paper  while  silver  prints  are  on  u 
highly  glazed  surface.  There  is  quite  as  great,  if  not  a  greater,  range  of 
tones,  from  the  highest  lights  to  the  deepest  shadows,  in  a  good  platinum 
print  as  in  a  silver  one. 

Florence  writes  :  “1.  I  wish  to  colour  photographs  in  their  natural  tints  with 
watercolours;  can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  any  help?  2.  My  brother 
tried  the  process  in  Silver  Sunlight  called  engraving  on  copper,  and  failed. 
I  have  tried  printing  with  sesquichloride  of  iron  and  also  uranium,  and  failed 
also.  Is  the  book  to  be  relied  upon  ?  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  explain 
things  fully  enough. — 3.  Can  you  give  me  a  receipt  for  developing  with 
sulphite  of  soda  ?” — 1.  Possibly  some  reader  may,  as  requested,  reply  to  the 
first  query. — 2.  We  are  not  aware  of  such  a  work.  If  Fowler’s  Silva  Sun¬ 
beam  is  meant,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  fairly  reliable  work.  If  the  querist 
will  wait  the  publication  of  our  Almanac  for  1889  lie  will  find  detailed 
directions  for  printing  with  the  sesquichloride  of  iron.— 3.  Sulphite  of  soda 
is  not  employed  as  a  developer,  but  as  one  ingredient  in  the  developing  solu¬ 
tion.  Let  him  saturate  the  water  in  which  he  dissolves  his  pyrogallic  arid 
with  this  salt  and  he  will  find  several  advantages,  not  the  least  being  that 
the  solution  keeps,  and  when  in  use  does  not  become  muddy. 

I.  J.  P.  B.  says  :  “1.  I  have  a  cabinet  lens  by  Vogel,  of  Philadelphia,  which 
covers  a  half-plate  well  ;  can  you  give  me  an  idea  of  the  value  of  it  ?  It  is  a 
portrait  combination  and  has  an  aperture  of  about  two  and  a  half  inches. — 
2.  When  making  silver  prints  in  optical  contact  with  glass  by  one  of  the 
methods  described  in  a  leader  of  the  Journal  a  short  time  back,  1  am 
troubled  with  a  number  of  minute  air  bubbles  which  appear  under  the  print 
after  drying,  but  which  are  not  perceptible  when  the  print  is  just  squeegeed 
down  on  the  glass.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  avoid  this  ?  And  will  you  also 
kindly  say  what  is  the  be.<t  mountant  for  mounting  the  prints,  after  they  are 
dry,  to  their  cardboard  backs  or  supports?” — 1.  We  have  seen  many  lenses 
bearing  this  name,  but  have  always  considered  them  to  be  rather  ordinary 
French  lenses  which  have  never  crossed  the  Atlantic.  There  may  be  such  a 
maker  in  Philadelphia,  but  we  have  failed  to  discover  his  existence. — 2.  Air 
bubbles  are  avoided  by  warming  the  glass  and  allowing  it  to  rest  on  the 
bottom  of  the  dish  containing  the  gelatine  while  the  print,  previously  situ- 
rated  with  the  gelatine  by  immersion,  is  laid  down  upon  it. 


A  New  Society. — A  Society  called  the  Watford  Amateur  Photographic 
Society  has  been  formed  in  Watford.  The  large  number  of  amateurs  residing 
in  the  district,  and  the  great  interest  already  shown  in  the  advancement  of  the 
Society,  augurs  well  for  a  successful  career.  Information  will  be  gladly  given 
by  applying  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Robert  Gant,  Bushey  Pharmacy,  Busliey 
New  Town. 

Directions  on  the  Bottle. — “  I  am  going  to  send  my  boy  to  your  gallery 
to  have  his  picture  taken,”  said  a  druggist  to  a  photographer.  “Think  you 
can  manage  him  without  me?”  “Well,  I  should  say  so,”  was  the  confident 
rejoinder.  “  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  You’ll  find  him  a  tough  customer  to 
manage.  However,”  he  added,  reflectively,  “I  can  put  the  directions  on  the 
bottle;”  and  he  bade  the  puzzled  photographer  good-day.  In  due  time  the 
druggist’s  son,  a  mischievous  youngster,  visited  the  photographer's  gallery,  and 
the  artist  found  him  indeed  hard  to  manage.  He  exhausted  all  the  known 
devices  for  keeping  the  boy  quiet,  and  invented  several  new  ones,  but  in  vain. 
Finally  he  remembered  the  apothecary’s  odd  remark  about  the  directions,  and 
upon  inspection  of  the  boy  he  discovered  pasted  upon  the  back  of  liis  neck  the 
legend,  “To  be  well  shaken  before  taken.”  Acting  at  once  and  vigorously 
upon  the  suggestion,  he  succeeded  in  intimidating  the  boy  and  obtaining  a 
picture.  — Exchange. 

Photography  in  Court. — Court  of  Bankruptcy,  November  12. — Before  Mr. 
Registrar  Hazlitt. — Re  E.  W.  Parkes  (of  the  Cellerier  Syndicate). — This  bank¬ 
rupt,  formerly  a  solicitor, 'and  now  undergoing  a  sentence  of  seven  years’  penal 
servitude  on  charges  of  forgery  and  fraud,  was  again  brought  up  for  public 
examination.  The  debtor’s  accounts  have  not  been  filed,  but  his  liabilities 
have  been  estimated  at  50,000/.  He  said  that  he  remembered  the  transaction 
of  Dallison  and  Seward.  In  that  case  there  were  four  separate  mortgages  to 
Mrs.  Seward.  The  whole  sum  secured  was  800/.,  but  beyond  that  amount  lie 
advanced  the  Dallisons  further  sums  to  the  extent  of  about  400/.  in  his  own 
name.  That  400/.  was  the  money  of  Mrs.  Seward.  With  regard  to  1000/. 
from  a  Mrs.  Hanslow,  which  he  invested  in  a  mortgage  on  some  villas  at 
West -green,  Tottenham,  he  was  afraid  it  had  “gone  like  the  rest.”  The 
solicitor  for  the  trustee  informed  the  Court  that  the  bankrupt’s  accounts  had 
not  been  filed  yet,  and  he  did  not  think  there  would  be  any  advantage  in 
proceeding  further  with  his  examination  at  present.  He  had  on  several 
occasions  been  to  Wormwood  Scrubbs  to  see  the  bankrupt,  and  Parkes 
appeared  to  have  given  all  the  information  in  his  power.  The  bankrupt 
remarked  that  he  was  sincerely  desirous  of  making  what  amends  he  could  to 
the  persons  whom  he  had  wronged,  and  the  governor  of  the  prison  would  give 
every  facility  for  creditors  who  so  wished  to  see  him.  He  understood  that  m 
a  few  months  he  would  be  removed  to  a  prison  where  it  would  be  less  easy  lor 
them  to  do  so.  His  Honour  then  adjourned  the  examination  sine  die. 
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A  NEW  LENS. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  the  year  is  not  going  to  be  allowed 
to  close  without  its  being  in  our  power  to  record  an  advance  in 
photographic  optics.  We  learn  from  a  communication  by  Dr. 
Vogel  to  our  esteemed  contemporary,  Anthony’s  Bulletin ,  that  in 
the  photo-optical  field  great  novelties  are  in  preparation,  the 
new  optical  glass  at  present  produced  in  Jena  warranting  the 
possibility  of  largely  increasing  the  capability  of  our  lenses  in 
a  manner  altogether  unforeseen. 

It  appears  that  Herr  Miethe  has  succeeded  in  constructing  a 
photographic  objective  which  is  almost  free  from  astigmatism. 
It  has  been  made  in  the  ateliers  of  Hartnack  in  Potsdam,  and  has 
“  splendidly  accomplished  all  theoretical  expectations.”  The 
field  is  flat,  with  a  large  aperture,  and  the  sharpness  is  stated  as 
being  “  exceptionally  fine.”  Further,  it  is  capable  of  covering 
a  circle  of  sixty-five  degrees  with  a  large  aperture,  /,  the  sharp¬ 
ness  being  maintained  throughout.  But  by  some  arrangement 
of  the  mounting,  the  nature  of  which  we  can  only  guess  at,  the 
components  of  the  objective  can  be  brought  nearer  together, 
and  when  quite  close,  and  the  aperture  reduced  from  -fj  to  -/jj, 
the  circle  of  sharp  delineation  extends  to  ninety  degrees,  the 
sharpness  being  maintained  to  the  edge. 

Although  unable  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  construction  of 
the  new  lens,  we  are  furnished  with  some  data,  in  virtue  of 
which  a  clever  optician  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  construct  one 
approximating  to  that  in  question.  Externally,  each  of  the 
two  achromatic  lenses  forming  the  combination  (which  is 
symmetrical),  consists  of  a  thin  cemented  meniscus,  in  which, 
contrary  to  the  practice  hitherto,  the  convex,  or  magnifying 
element  of  the  compound,  has  a  much  higher  index  of 
refraction  than  the  concave  by  which  it  is  corrected. 

This  latter  is  an  all-important  feature,  and  is  sufficient  to 
afford  a  clue  as  to  its  construction,  which  very  possibly  will 
turn  out  to  resemble,  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  lenses, 
the  elements  of  the  now  obsolete  Globe  lens.  On  this  assump¬ 
tion  we  may  observe  that  the  greater  refractive  power  of  the 
front  element  will  necessarily  enable  a  deep  curvature  to  be 
given  to  the  exposed  surface  of  the  correcting  (we  are  unable 
now  to  say  flint)  lens,  so  that  as  regards  the  first  exposed 
surface  the  second  will  be  unusually  deep,  perhaps  of  a  radius 
equal  to  or  less  than  that  of  the  anterior  surface. 

The  flare  spot  is  said  to  be  entirely  absent,  which,  under 
such  circumstances  is  easily  conceivable. 

We  shall  await  with  interest  fuller  details  concerning  the 
new  lens,  the  cost  of  which,  we  are  told,  will  not  exceed  those 
cemented  “  rapids  ”  already  and  so  commonly  in  use. 

It  is  only  fair  to  state  here  that  we  have  for  some  time 
been  aware — unfortunately  under  the  seal  of  secresy — of  a  lens 
being  in  existence  in  this  country,  although  not  yet  submitted 
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to  the  public,  possessing  characteristics  not  unlike  those  just 
described,  more  especially  as  regards  the  wide-angle  features  of 
the  objective  of  Herr  Miethe.  A  somewhat  pointed  allusion  to 
this  English  lens  was  made  in  course  of  a  lecture  on  lenses 
delivered  before  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society,  Sep¬ 
tember  15th,  1887. — Seepage  638  of  our  Volume  for  last  year, 

- ♦ - - 

ALKALINE  DEVELOPMENT  OH  FERROUS  OXALATE? 

It  is  now  some  years  since  the  question  of  supremacy  in  the 
matter"1  of  development,  so  far  as  negative  work  at  any  rate  is 
concerned,  was  practically  settled  in  this  country  in  favour  of 
alkaline  pyro,  though  in  America,  and  still  more  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  ferrous  oxalate  continued  to  find,  perhaps,  most  favour. 
America,  however,  gradually  went  over  to  pyro,  and  it  is  now 
only  in  France  and  Germany  that  ferrous  oxalate  retains  any 
considerable  hold  for  the  development  of  negatives. 

But  since  the  period  to  which  we  refer  an  entirely  new 
application  of  the  ferrous-oxalate  developer  has  sprung  into 
existence  with  the  introduction  and  rapid  spread  of  gelatino- 
bromide  and  gelatino-chloride  papers,  as  well  as  opals,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  though  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  utterly  ignored  as  a  negative  developer,  ferrous  oxa¬ 
late  is  more  extensively  used  than  ever,  and  will  continue  to 
develop  its  applications  in  the  future. 

The  question,  however,  though  virtually  long  since  settled, 
was  revived  to  us  a  few  days  since  by  a  correspondent,  who 
asks  directly,  “  Why  pyrogallic  acid  is  used  only  for  negatives, 
and  why  ferrous  oxalate  cannot  take  its  place  ?”  Here  is  at 
once  a  recognition  of  the  fact  and  the  inducement  to  indulge  in 
a  consideration  of  the  respective  positions  of  the  two  methods 
of  development  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  modern  practice. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  two  is  that  ferrous  oxalate, 
at  least  in  its  original  and  undoubtedly  best  form,  is  essentially 
a  “  one-solution  ”  developer,  and  as  such  is  subject  to  very 
little  possibility  of_variation  in  use  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
exposure  ;  whereas  pyro  presents  a  very  wide  margin  of  what 
has  been  termed  “  latitude  ”  in  the  treatment  of  over  or  under 
exposure.  It  is  true  that  the  mode  of  working  the  ferrous- 
oxalate  developer  almost  invariably  employed  at  the  present 
day  constitutes  it  a  developer  of  two  solutions,  by  varying  the 
proportions  of  which  the  operator  is  enabled  to  control  its  action 
to  a  certain  extent ;  but  the  latitude  so  afforded  is  in  no  way  to 
be  compared  with  that  which  the  older  method  presents,  and 
is  wholly  confined  to  checking  over  exposure  and  modifying 
intensity,  without  any  useful  power  of  accelerating  in  the  case 
of  an  under-exposed  plate. 

While  this  constitutes  the  chief  distinction  between  the  two 
methods,  there  are  other  differences  which  may  be  reckoned  in 
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favour  of  either.  For  instance,  its  cleanness  of  working  and 
freedom  from  staining  action  upon  the  gelatine  film  render 
ferrous  oxalate  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  all  classes  of  positive 
paper,  opal,  and  transparency  work,  where  purity  of  the  lights 
is  of  all  qualities  essential ;  while  the  ease  with  which  pure 
black  and  various  shades  of  cool  grey  tone  can  be  obtained 
still  further  recommend  it  in  the  same  direction.  But  its 
power  in  the  production  of  modification  of  colour  is  distinctly 
inferior  to  that  possessed  by  pyro,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
is  only  for  paper  positives  that  it  takes  a  decided  lead  in 
practice.  Pyro,  on  the  other  hand,  possesses  an  unfortunate 
tendency  to  stain  both  gelatine  and  paper,  entailing  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  using  special  preventive  or  remedial  measures,  which 
in  turn,  to  a  great  extent,  limit  its  range  of  tones,  and  these, 
with  gelatine  films  at  least,  are  inferior  to  those  produced  under 
similar  conditions  by  iron,  though  with  collodion  films,  either 
upon  plain  glass  or  opal,  pyro  still  holds  the  premier  position. 
Such,  briefly,  are  the  characteristics  which  mainly  distinguish 
the  two  rival  systems. 

But  in  addition  to  these  there  are  other  peculiarities  which 
mark  the  employment  of  ferrous  oxalate,  and  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  give  it  a  strong  preference,  especially  in  the  hands 
of  comparatively  inexperienced  workers,  and  with  plates  or 
films  possessing  certain  weak  points,  which  pyro  unmercifully 
lays  bare.  The  ease  and  certainty  with  which  the  iron  de¬ 
veloper,  with  a  film  of  ordinarily  good  quality  and  a  proper 
exposure,  will  produce  a  result  of  the  finest  quality  in  even 
the  most  inexperienced  hands,  has  much  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  it  is  usually  the  favourite  method  with  beginners  ;  and  in 
speaking  of  beginners  we  do  not  mean  simply  those  who  are 
entirely  new  to  the  practice  of  photography,  but  also  those  who 
have  turned  for  the  first  time  to  dry-plate  work  after  years  of 
experience  with  wet  collodion. 

We  remember,  some  ten  or  eleven  years  ago,  soon  after  the 
first  publication  of  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  formula  for  ferrous- 
oxalate  development,  demonstrating  its  application  to  a  friend, 
an  old  wot -collodion  worker,  who  had  just  taken  to  dry  collo¬ 
dion  plates  with  but  indifferent  success.  He  was  charmed  with 
the  ease  and  rapidity  of  development  and  the  beauty  of  the 
results  shown  to  him,  and  at  once  adopted  it  ;  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  ferrous  oxalate  made  him  a  confirmed  dry-plate  worker, 
when  the  trouble  of  learning  an  entirely  new  system  of  de¬ 
velopment,  based  upon  the  use  of  three  separate  solutions,  had 
very  nearly  caused  him  to  throw  up  dry  plates  in  disgust.  But 
it  is  equally  a  fact  that  our  friend  lived  to  master  and  prefer 
pyro. 

As  with  individuals  so  with  communities.  It  is  true  that  in 
Great  Britain  ferrous  oxalate  never  at  any  period  occupied  a 
position  in  regard  to  negative  work  that  would  in  any  way 
entitle  it  to  be  considered  the  universal  developer,  but  on  the 
Continent  and  in  America  the  case  was  different.  In  this 
country  the  use  of  alkaline  pyro  for  dry-plate  work  had  come 
into  far  more  general  practice  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
globe,  dry  collodion  plates  having  been  far  more  extensively 
employed  for  many  years  previous  to  the  introduction  of  gela¬ 
tine  than  in  other  countries.  Consequently  when,  almost 
simultaneously,  gelatine  plates  and  ferrous -oxalate  develop¬ 
ment  came  upon  the  scene  the  old  school  of  dry-plate  men, 
who  were  at  first  the  only  ones  to  adopt  gelatine,  adhered  to 
their  old  and  tried  method  of  development  rather  than  experi¬ 
ment  with  a  new  thing  which  offered  no  particular  advantages. 
When  the  general  conversion  to  gelatine  took  place,  there  were 
fimongst  us  sufficient  masters  in  the  working  of  gelatine  plates 
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with  pyro  to  turn  the  tide  of  favour  in  the  direction  of  tin 
older  form  of  development,  and  this  has  up  to  the  present 
always  been  the  recognised  method. 

Abroad,  however,  things  were  different.  When,  at  a  later 
period,  gelatine  plates  invaded  the  professional  studios,  few! 
busy  photographers  had  time  to  study  the  intricacies  of  an 
entirely  new  system  of  working  ;  the  new  plates  of  course  k<ul j 
to  be  mastered  on  account  of  their  wonderful  rapidity,  which 
was  so  far  in  advance  of  anything  previously  known  as  to  makei 
the  trouble  worth  the  while.  But  with  the  development  it 
was  different,  and  when  an  easier  “one-solution”  preparation! 
offered  itself,  which  gave  the  requisite  quality  of  result  with 
comparative  ease,  there  was  little  inducement  to  toil  along  ini 
attempting  to  discover  possible  advantages  in  a  less  easily 
mastered  method.  So  it  came  about  that  abroad  the  ferrous- 
oxalate  developer  was  at  one  time  the  all  but  universal 
developer  for  gelatine  plates,  and  so,  until  quite  recently,  it 
remained  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent;  but  in  America,  with 
increase  of  experience  and  the  vast  amount  of  energy  thrown 
into  the  preparation  and  study  of  gelatine  emulsions,  the 
general  superiority  of  the  alkaline  mode  of  development  soon 
came  to  be  recognised,  and  it  wras  not  long  before  the  original 
supremacy  of  iron  began  to  wane. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  with  plates  possessing  certain 
peculiarities  ferrous  oxalate  exhibits  an  advantage  over  pyro. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  such  as  are  liable  to  “  green  ” 
and  some  other  kinds  of  indescribable  fog,  as  well  as  the 
iridescent  markings  of  the  surface  which  have  puzzled  so  many 
experimentalists.  These  defects  ferrous  oxalate  practically 
ignores,  though  pyro  inevitably  brings  them  to  the  front 
when  the  tendency  to  their  production  pre-exists,  and  so  it 
happens  that  plates  of  the  same  batch,  which  are  almost  use¬ 
less  under  pyro  development,  will  often  give  unblemished 
results  with  iron.  This,  also,  no  doubt,  has  had  much  to  do 
with  securing  for  the  latter  developer  a  good  deal  of  the  favour 
it  has  secured.  Indeed,  we  heard  the  opinion  expressed  some 
years  ago  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Club,  by  one  of  the 
greatest  photographic  authorities  on  the  Continent,  that  the 
reason  why  pyro  was  so  comparatively  little  employed  in 
France  and  Germany  was  that  plates  of  Continental  make 
would  not  stand  it  so  well  as  English  ones — a  compliment 
truly  to  those  of  English  manufacture,  and  probably  a  sug¬ 
gestion  towards  an  explanation  of  the  rapid  decline  in  the 
use  of  iron  in  America. 

Beyond  the  questions  of  ease  of  working,  immunity  from 
stain,  as  well  as  the  freedom  from  defects  just  mentioned, 
ferrous  oxalate  presents  no  advantages,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
offers  the  disadvantage  of  expense  and  instability.  It  is  true 
that  the  same  solution  may  be  employed  for  the  development 
of  several  successive  images,  if  the  whole  be  developed  within 
a  short  time ;  but,  unless  a  very  considerable  volume  of  solu¬ 
tion  be  employed,  the  change  in  its  character  after  every 
additional  development  destroys  all  uniformity  of  action  and 
result.  The  solution  itself,  when  once  used  for  only  a  single 
operation,  deteriorates  so  rapidly  that  it  becomes  useless  as  a 
developer,  assuming  the  functions  of  a  restrainer  or  even  a 
reducer,  in  the  performance  of  which  functions  it  may  be 
utilised  with  judgment.  But  on  the  score  of  economy  it 
cannot  compete  with  pyro. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  longer  experience  with  hydo- 
quinone  will  enable  it  to  take  the  place  of  the  somewhat  un¬ 
stable  iron  developer  for  its  present  purposes — a  not  unlikely 
probability.  But  one  thing  may  be  predicted  with  tolerable 
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ertainty,  namely,  that  for  the  requirements  of  the  negative 
roducer  ferrous  oxalate  will  never  supplant  the  alkaline 
lethod, 

• — = - - — - 

THE  RIGHT  TO  THE  NEGATIVE. 

’his  qucestio  vexata  has  again  arisen,  and  in  a  very  practical 
inn.  It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year  a  considerable 
mount  of  correspondence  appeared  in  our  paper  on  the  sub- 
3ct,  to  which  also  two  leading  articles  were  devoted.  In  the 
resent  case  a  provincial  photographer  seems  to  have  met  with 
ery  hard  justice.  The  following  account,  extracted  from  the 
Kentish  Express ,  will  put  before  our  readers  the  facts  of  the  case 
j  s  at  present  available  : — 

“Ashford  County  Court. — Before  Judge  Selfe. — S.  W.  Barnes, 
hotographer,  Ashford,  v.  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Marson,  rector  of  Orles- 
me.  —  Mr.  Gore  (Gore  &  Munro,  solicitors,  Bristol)  appeared 
ir  the  defendant.  Plaintiff  claimed  3/.  for  photographs  of 
•rlestone  church  and  rectory.  There  was  an  agreement  that  3/. 
lould  be  charged  for  two  copies  of  each  of  the  six  negatives,  which 
here  taken  specially  for  defendant.  Afterwards  defendant  demurred 
h  paying  a  guinea  a  dozen  for  unmounted  copies  from  the  negatives, 
nd  demanded  the  return  of  the  latter  as  his  propert3r.  Mr.  Barnes 
Hated  that  he  had  been  in  business  for  thirty  years,  and  he  had  never 
ad  a  single  claim  made  for  a  negative.  In  answer  to  defendant’s 
hlicitor,  Mr.  Barnes  said  he  did  not  have  permission  in  writing  from 
efendant  to  keep  the  negatives.  Mr.  Gore  contended  that  a  photo- 
raplier  was  only  entitled  to  keep  a  negative  when  the  purchaser  gave 
ermission  in  writing.  The  defendant  had  paid  31.  into  court,  and 
Dunter-claimed  for  the  negatives.  Mr.  Marson  said  he  considered  he 
ad  paid  for  the  negatives;  he  ought  to  have  had  the  charge  for 
ipies  reduced  to  the  ordinary  price  at  which  such  things  were  sold 
i  the  shops.  His  Honour  referred  to  a  case  tried  in  a  superior  Court, 
i  which  counsel  for  one  of  the  largest  firms  of  photographers  in 
iOndon  admitted  that  the  negative  of  a  photograph  belonged  legally 
)  the  customer  and  not  to  the  photographer.  He  accordingly  gave 
idgment  for  the  plaintiff  for  31.  and  fees  thereon,  and  gave  judgment 
>r  the  defendant  upon  the  counter-claim,  so  that  practically  the 
iaintiff  would  get  his  order  without  payment  of  fees.  Mr.  Gore 
ressed  for  solicitor’s  fee,  and  his  Honour  eventually  allowed  it 
^cording  to  the  scale.” 

Mr.  Barnes  has  written  to  us  asking  our  opinion  as  to  the 
disability  of  appealing  against  the  decision;  and  suggesting 
iat  it  might  be  advisable  for  the  members  of  the  profession  to 
'rm  a  sort  of  association  for  mutual  protection  against  this 
'.id  kindred  hard  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  law.  That 
ich  an  association  would  be  desirable  and  useful  cannot  be 
oubted,  but  hitherto  all  efforts  to  found  any  such  associa- 
on  have  been  frustrated  by  indifference  or  mutual  jealousies. 
The  present  case  adds  to  the  list  of  County  Court  judgments 
a  the  subject  of  the  ownership  of  negatives  and  increases  the 
j  infusion.  The  precedents  hitherto  have  tended  in  favour  of 
le  photographer,  as  already  quoted,  but  his  Honour  Judge 
jclfe  has  decided  against  the  photographer,  and  once  more 
roved  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law.  A  reference,  it 
ill  be  seen,  is  made  by  the  Judge  to  a  case  tried  in  a  superior 
ourt,  but  no  data  are  given  to  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion 
s  to  its  exact  bearing  upon  the  question  in  general.  '  The 
ifficulty  in  forming  an  opinion  on  questions  of  this  character 
that  so  much  may  turn  upon  an  apparently  trivial  expres- 
on,  oral  or  written,  which  does  not  appear  in  the  report.  For 
cample,  if  the  reverend  gentleman,  the  defendant,  swore  to  the 
hotographer  having  used  the  term  negative,  a  doubt  might 
j  rise ;  though  in  one  case  last  year,  referred  to  by  us,  when  the 
large  was  for  taking  a  negative,  we  yet  held  that  the  pro- 
jirty  in  the  negative  was  vested  in  the  photographer,  very 
roperly — making  the  remark,  among  others,  that  the  negative 
tight  be  a  trade  secret.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  to 
ortrait  photographers  an  intolerable  hardship  if  Judge  Selfe’s 


ruling  were  to  lie  held  as  irrefragable.  Photographers  of  taste 
and  feeling  do  not  always  keep  pelf  in  view  when  engaged  in 
their  professional  work,  and  not  infrequent  is  the  occasion  when 
the  actual  cost  of  a  negative  (not  to  speak  of  the  time  occupied 
in  taking  it)  is  not  repaid  by  the  ten  or  twenty  shillings  which 
form  his  professional  honorarium  :  yet  the  delivery  of  a  nega¬ 
tive  so  taken  could  be  ruthlessly  demanded  by  the  sitter.  As 
photography  now  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  negative  is  a  work  of  art, 
to  some  extent  a  creation,  and  as  such  the  power  of  repro¬ 
ducing  it  ought  not  to  be  parted  with. 

This  power  of  reproducing  unhappily  complicates  the  whole 
matter,  for  the  contention  is  raised  that  no  one  should  possess 
the  power  without  permission.  That  he  should  not  exercise 
such  power  is  undoubted,  and  it  is  unfortunate,  perhaps,  that 
means  of  prompt  punishment  where  pictures  are  printed 
against  the  sitter’s  wish  do  not  exist.  At  the  same  time  we 
have  here  no  real  argument  against  the  negative  being  the 
property  of  the  photographer. 

Appealing  against  this  decision  would  be  a  rather  grave 
matter :  appeals  are  costly,  and  whichever  side  wins,  the 
winner  would  be  most  likely  out  of  pocket ;  while  as  to  photo¬ 
graphers  subscribing  to  support  a  litigant  in  an  appeal  to  law 
in  a  particular  case,  we  are  afraid  that  the  recollection  of  a 
fairly  recent  case  in  connexion  with  a  lawsuit  between  two 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  act  as  an  effectual 
bar  to  such  a  course. 

Then,  again,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  an  appeal  does  not 
lie  on  a  matter  of  fact.  If  his  Honour  in  this  case  ruled  that 
the  negative  was  sold,  that  is  not  a  point  of  law,  but  of  fact, 
and  only  if  it  were  contended  that  there  was  no  evidence  could 
it  be  made  into  a  point  of  law.  Further,  leave  to  appeal  would 
have  to  be  obtained,  as  the  matter  was  under  twenty  pounds 
in  value.  Over  that  sum  leave  is  not  required.  Professional 
photographers  know  how  unreasonable  their  sitters  often  are, 
sometimes  through  ignorance  and  at  others  through  cupidity 
— the  defendant  in  the  present  case,  for  example,  was  very  un¬ 
reasonable  in  expecting  that  copies  in  twos  and  threes  from 
specially  taken  negatives  should  be  supplied  to  him  at  the 
same  charge  as  photographs  sold  in  shops,  which,  as  we  need 
scarcely  say,  are  often  produced  by  the  thousand  from  a  single 
negative  and  bought  in  dozens  or  dozens  of  dozens  at  a  time. 

We  have  not  hesitated  to  bring  this  matter  before  our 
readers,  as  it  raises  again  a  point  of  great  importance,  and 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  until  it  is  definitely  settled  at 
some  time  b}^  appeal  to  a  superior  Coui't  on  the  simple  question 
of  property  in  negatives  generally,  apart  from  any  special 
question  of  contract  implied  in  certain  words  employed  at  the 
time  of  taking'  or  ordering,  heartburning  and  injustice  are 
periodically  certain  to  be  aroused. 

- - ♦ - 

GRADUATED  BACKGROUNDS  AND  HOW  TO  PRODUCE 

THEM. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has,  from  time  to  time,  been 
written  on  backgrounds  and  their  value  in  making  a  picture, 
it  is  surprising  that  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  subject  by 
photographers.  This  was  well  exemplified  in  the  late  photo¬ 
graphic  exhibition,  where  many  otherwise  good  pictures  shown 
were  completely  ruined  by  the  unsuitability  of  the  back¬ 
grounds.  Some  photographers  there  are,  unquestionably,  who 
know,  as  well  as  portrait  painters  do,  the  full  value  of  the  back¬ 
ground  in  a  picture.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  there  are 
numbers  who  will  take  any  background  tha,t  may  come  first  to 
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hand,  and  employ  it  indiscriminately  without  the  remotest 
consideration  as  to  its  effect  in  the  finished  work.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  the  painted  scenic  backgrounds,  which  are  princi¬ 
pally  used  for  full-length  or  three-quarter  figures,  that  we  so 
much  refer  as  to  those  usually  employed  for  busts,  half-lengths, 
and  vignetted  portraits. 

Too  often  it  is  assumed  by  portraitists,  particularly  by 
amateurs,  that  as  only  a  bust,  or  a  small  portion  of  the  figure 
is  taken,  and  little  background  is  shown,  that  little  is  of 
no  importance,  provided  it  is  neither  too  light  nor  too  dark ; 
consequently  a  plain,  flat,  even  tint  is  frequently  employed. 
This  is  a  great  mistake.  The  background  is  of  quite  as  much 
importance  in  a  picture  which  may  only  contain  a  head  and 
bust  as  it  is  in  one  where  the  whole  figure  is  included.  If  we 
examine  the  bust  portraits  by  any  good  portrait  painter  we 
never  find  the  flat,  even  tint  one  so  often  sees  in  photographs 
of  similar  subjects.  It  is  the  more  surprising  to  find  the  plain, 
uniform-toned  background  still  so  much  adhered  to  by  photo¬ 
graphers,  seeing  the  ease  with  which  any  one  may  himself 
prepare  a  number  of  graduated  ones,  suitable  for  any  subject 
in  this  class  of  picture.  A  few  of  the  simpler  methods  of  doing 
so  we  shall  here  indicate. 

In  the  first  place,  with  a  portrait  which  only  includes  a 
small  portion  of  the  figure,  the  background  need  not  be  of 
large  dimensions,  about  four  feet  by  five  being  ample,  so  that 
there  is  not  a  broad  surface  to  deal  with. 

One  of  the  best  and  simplest  methods  of  making  a  graduated 
background  is  the  powder  process.  This,  as  most  of  our 
readers  are  already  aware,  consists  in  dusting  dry  powder 
colour,  mixed  with  dextrine,  over  a  piece  of  wet,  common 
sheeting  strained  on  a  frame,  the  pigment  then  being  worked 
into  the  fabric  with  a  stiff  brush.  When  lighter  or  darker 
colours  are  applied  to  the  different  portions  they  can  be  most 
delicately  blended  by  a  skilful  application  of  the  brush.  The 
process  just  referred  to  is,  however,  attended  with  some  little 
inconveniences.  For  example,  it  is  only  applicable  to  textile 
fabrics,  and  the  operations  are  somewhat  messy  ones  to  conduct 
in  a  neatly  kept  studio. 

All  who  have  seen  the  air  brush  employed  in  the  production 
of  worked- up  enlargements  or  other  pictures,  are  familiar  with 
the  perfect  shading  that  may  be  obtained  by  its  aid,  and  that, 
too,  on  any  material.  A  large  sheet  of  brown  paper,  pinned 
on  to  a  drawing  or  copying  board,  at  once  forms  a  good  back¬ 
ground  for  many  subjects  where  a  uniform  tint  only  is  desired. 
Now  it  is  easy  to  see  that  on  such  a  background,  with  the  aid 
of  the  air  brush,  any  required  tint — either  lighter  or  darker — 
might  be  introduced  with  the  most  perfect  gradations,  and 
that,  too,  without  any  great  skill  being  necessary  on  the  part 
of  the  operator.  It  is  not  every  photographer  who  is  in 
possession  of  an  air  brush  apparatus,  and  many  would  not  care 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  purchasing  one  expressly  for  making  a 
few  backgrounds.  The  air  brush  system  may,  however,  still 
be  utilised  with  a  very  simple  contrivance. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  little  perfume  distributors 
which  eject  the  scent  as  a  fine  spray.  Now  with  a  similar 
arrangement  fluid  colour  may  be  distributed  in  a  fine  state  of 
di-vision  similar  to  that  by  the  air  brush.  Of  course  for  the 
shading  of  backgrounds  the  affair  would  require  to  be  on  a 
larger  scale  than  the  ordinary  scent  distributor,  but  in  other 
respects  the  construction  is  precisely  the  same.  With  such  a 
contrivance,  which  any  one  can  make  for  himself,  the  most 
perfect  shading  may  be  obtained  with  a  minimum  of  trouble  or 
skill,  and  a  piece  of  common  brown  paper  is  a  convenient  and 


inexpensive  material  to  work  upon ;  that  kind  which  is  sold 
continuous  lengths  under  the  name  of  carpet  paper  is  be 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  For  the  colours,  the  pigments  so 
by  the  oilmen,  mixed  with  water  and  a  little  dextrine  to  (j 
them,  will  answer  quite  as  well  as  the  more  expensive  onei 
provided  the  mixture  is  first  strained  through  muslin  to  remov 
any  coarse  particles  which  might  otherwise  stop  up  the  jet. 

A  very  evenly  graduated  background  may  be  made  on  tl 
same  principle  that  grainers  employ  to  produce  granite  effect, 
namely,  by  splashing  the  colour  on  by  smartly  tapping  a  pah 
brush,  lightly  charged  with  it,  against  a  stick  firmly  held  in  tl 
hand.  By  this  means,  with  a  little  practice,  tints  may  be  ver 
evenly  blended  in  the  form  of  small  dots,  and,  if  the  backgroun 
be  put  well  out  of  focus,  the  specks  of  colour  will  not  show  a 
such,  but  as  an  even  tint.  If  a  background  made  in  this  way  h 
placed  near  the  sitter,  and  the  lens  be  stopped  down,  in  th 
finished  picture  the  background  will  have  the  appearance  o 
being  stippled,  which,  for  some  subjects,  is  very  effective.  Instea- 
of  splashing  the  colour  on  to  the  paper  in  the  manner  referred 
to,  a  finer  distribution  of  it  may  be  obtained  by  the  followin' 
plan  : — Take  a  hard  and  stiff  brush,  a  common  shoe  brush  fo 
example,  and  just  moisten  the  tips  of  the  bristles  with  th 
colour.  Then,  holding  it  at  some  little  distance  from  tli 
background,  draw  some  rigid  substance,  say  the  back  of  : 
table  knife,  along  them.  By  this  means  the  colour  is  projected 
forward  in  a  tolerably  fine  spray. 

Here  is  another  simple  plan  by  which  a  shaded  background 
may  be  quickly  produced  : — Take  colour  in  fine  powder 
common  cheap  chalks  or  pastels  rubbed  up  in  a  mortar  will 
answer  quite  well,  and  sprinkle  it  on  to  the  brown  paper,  then 
rub  it  well  in,  Where  required,  with  a  piece  of  rag  tightly  rolled 
up  and  used  as  a  stump.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  super¬ 
fluous  pigment,  i.e.,  that  which  has  not  been  subjected  to  the 
friction,  is  dusted  off.  This  is  a  very  expeditious  method  of 
producing  a  graduated  background  when  one  may  be  urgently! 
required  for  a  special  purpose. 

- ♦ - 

The  recently  issued  part  of  tlie  current  volume  of  the  Annals  of  the 
Harvard  College  Observatory  contains  some  exceedingly  interesting 
data  regarding  the  photographic  work  in  connexion  with  the  Granada 1 
expedition  to  observe  the  eclipse  of  August  188G.  Mr.  Pickering 
had  arranged  an  extensive  programme  of  work,  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  which  was  a  failure,  owing  to  the  sun  being  so  frequently 
obscured  before  totality  on  the  day  of  the  eclipse.  Mr.  Pickering 
took  with  him  no  assistants  but  Lis  wife  and  another  lady.  The 
Director  himself  obtained  no  results,  but  his  wife  secured  three 
photographs  with  a  couple  of  short-focus  cameras,  and  one  other 
was  obtained  with  a  telescope  of  four-feet  focus. 


The  battle  of  the  guns  appears  likely  to  have  a  parallel  in  the  battle 
of  the  big  telescopes.  For  some  years  past  now  the  astronomical 
world  has  been  interested  in  the  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  huge 
instrument  designed  for  the  Lick  Observatory,  which  is  far  larger 
than  any  existing  telescope,  possessing  as  it  does  an  objective  of 
three  feet  diameter,  with  a  sister  lens  to  adapt  it  for  photographic 
purposes.  It  is  but  a  very  little  time  ago  that  the  great  Lick  tele¬ 
scope  was  far  enough  advanced  to  be  put  into  actual  use  and  an 
account  given  of  its  performance  in  situ ;  but  already  it  is  threatened 
with  the  possibilities  of  a  successful  rival,  for  it  is  rumoured  that  the 
University  of  Southern  California  are  contemplating  the  erection  of 
a  telescope  with  a  forty-inch  objective — that  is  to  say  if  they  can  get 
it.  The  great  question  is  not  the  grinding  of  the  lens  and  the  making 
of  the  tube  or  its  housing,  but  the  obtaining  the  glass  itself.  The 
President  of  the  observatory  is  said  to  have  asked  the  Messrs.  Clark 
if  they  would  undertake  the  work. 
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ngland  is  not  so  behind  even  in  size  of  telescope,  for  we  learn  that 
j  ir  H.  Grubb  has  at  last  obtained  suitable  pieces  of  glass  for  a  large 
slescope  he  is  making  for  Greenwich.  It  is  to  have  an  objective 
venty-eight  inches  in  diameter,  a  size  which,  whether  for  photo- 
-aphic  or  eye  observation,  is  probably  of  more  use  in  a  climate  such 
j  ours  than  the  larger  American  instrument,  which  is  located  on  a 
ountain  far  from  the  smoke  of  towns  and  the  currents  produced 
om  the  surface  of  the  soil  itself. 


he  current  number  of  Tm  Nature  contains  a  very  complete  and 
lustrated  account  of  the  arrangements  for  photo-micrography  at  the 
;  jological  station  at  Algiers,  by  the  Director,  Dr.  Camille  Viguier  (a 
•anslation  of  which  will  be  given  in  our  next  issue  in  extenso).  The 
achinery  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  work  in  a  thoroughly  systematic 
anner  is  very  complete,  and  the  writer  states  that  owing  to  the 
icertain  character  of  natural  illumination  he  never  employs  any- 
ling  but  the  electric  light  for  dark-room  illumination.  The  arc 
mp  is  used  in  dull  weather  for  the  taking  of  the  negatives,  but  for 
lonomy’s  sake  at  other  times  sunlight  regulated  by  a  heliostat  takes 
te  place  of  electricity. 


*  our  contemporary,  the  Chemical  News ,  there  appears  the  first 
In'tion  of  a  paper,  by  Messrs.  John  Trowbridge  and  W.  C.  Sabine, 
ion  the  wave  lengths  of  metallic  spectra  in  the  ultra-violet,  showing 
>ry  completely  the  invaluable  aid  which  photography  lends  to  such 
vestigations.  “  It  is  only  in  the  extreme  infra-red  region  and  in 
e  ultra-violet  that  observations  become  difficult,”  they  state.  “  In 
ose  regions  we  must  trust  to  photography  to  repr>duce,  by  long 
posures  of  the  sensitive  plate,  the  feeble  lines  of  metals  which 
anifest  themselves  there.”  Further,  “  The  observation  of  wave 
agths  of  metallic  spectra  by  the  eye  is  most  laborious,  and  the 
lotographic  plate  must  be  substituted  for  the  eye  for  most  purposes.’ 
re  work  of  English  observers,  Hartley  and  Abney,  is  held  up  as  a 
pe  of  excellence ;  but  their  investigations,  as  published,  having  been 
ade  with  flat  gratings  they  laboured  under  disadvantages  not  found 
working  with  that  form  designed  by  Professor  Rowland,  the  surface 
which  our  readers  may  remember  forms  a  portion  of  a  circle  of 
jige  radius,  21  feet  G  inches,  mounted  after  Professor  Rowland's 
psign.  In  order  that  no  light  or  radiations  might  be  lost  by  selective 
’sorption,  a  quartz  lens  was  used  when  the  electric  arc  light  was 
inployed.  In  order  that  all  parts  of  the  photographic  plate  should 
1  ’n  focus  at  the  same  time,  a  suitable  curvature  was  given  to  it  by 
eans  of  springs  pressing  it  against  certain  “  forms  ”  in  the  plate 
ilder,  the  plate  being  long  and  narrow — ten  by  two  inches ;  this  was 
•t  difficult  we  may  be  sure. 


ehr  Anschutz’s  name  is  famous  among  Continental  photographers 
r  his  instantaneous  photographs  of  moving  objects,  lie  has  reduced 
e  methods  of  work  to  a  science,  with  the  aim  of  getting  the  best 
suits  possible.  Is  a  regiment  to  be  taken  on  the  march,  the  spot 
ey  will  pass  at  a  given  time  is  fixed,  and  his  battery  of  lenses  is 
aced  there  and  set  to  work  at  the  exact  moment  of  time.  Does  he 
ish  to  take  a  horse  at  a  gallop,  or  jumping  an  obstacle,  the  same 
ecautions  are  taken.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Physical  Society 
Berlin,  Dr.  Konig,  after  exhibiting  and  explaining  the  instantaneous 
lotograplis  made  by  Anschutz  lately,  such  as  those  of  the  funeral  pro- 
ssion  of  the  late  Emperor  Frederick,  of  episodes  at  the  Manoeuvres, 
wild  beasts,  of  the  several  positions  of  a  soldier  marching  on  parade, 
id  of  a  lady  dancing,  described  the  arrangements  which  he  in  con- 
nction  with  Herr  Anschiitz  had  designed  for  photographing  pro- 
ctiles  in  flight.  In  this  case  a  cannon  ball  travelling  at. the  rate  of 
ur  hundred  metres  per  second  was  the  object.  It  was  projected  in 
ont  of  a  white  screen  illuminated  by  direct  sunlight,  the  time 
cupied  in  its  passage  being  one-fortieth  of  a  second,  during  which 
snod  four  plates  were  exposed  upon  it.  The  firing  of  the  cannon, 
e  exposure  of  the  plate,  and  the  recording  of  time  on  the  chrono- 
'aph  were  provided  for  by  electric  currents.  All  the  experiments 
hich  were  performed  at  Magdeburg  had  to  be  completed  in  one  day. 
ne  successful  picture  only  of  the  projectile  was  taken,  but  the 
issibility  of  such  experiments  and  of  the  accurate  determination  of 
iQ  several  time  intervals  was  sufficiently  indicated.  We  need  not 


remind  our  readers  that  more  than  a  score  of  years  ago  a  feat  some¬ 
what  similar  was  performed  in  this  country  ;  but,  of  course,  without 
any  of  the  timing  arrangements,  which  render  the  experiments  we 
have  been  referring  to  of  such  scientific  value. 


Loaver  and  lower  has  the  price  been  reduced  at  which  portraits  and 
art  subjects  are  being  produced  by  the  carbon  process  on  opal  glass, 
but  we  suspect  that  it  has  now  about  reached  its  limit.  Carte  size 
pictures  are  now  to  be  seen  marked  up  in  the  stationers’  windows  at 
sixpence  each,  and  cabinets  at  a  few  pence  more,  while  larger  sizes 
are  to  be  had  at  proportionate  prices,  and  this  after  carrying  several 
intermediate  profits.  We  have  been  informed  that  the  sum  paid  for 
producing  the  prints  on  glass  is  now  but  a  little  more  than  the  retail 
price  of  the  material  used,  the  work  itself  being  executed  more  or  less 
on  the  so-called  sweating  system. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  kind  of  picture  was  ever  put  into  the 
market  at  such  a  ridiculously  low  rate,  for  opal  pictures,  “  porcelains,” 
have  always  been  a  very  remunerative  class  of  work  to  most  photo¬ 
graphers.  Now  many  complain  that  their  customers  often  inquire 
why  they  are  charged  several  guineas  for  a  highly  finished  portrait  of 
themselves  on  “  porcelain,”  while  pictures  of  a  similar  type  are  to  be 
had  at  the  fancy  shops  for  less,  perhaps,  than  that  number  of  shillings. 
However,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  many  to  know  that  the  rage  for  these 
cheap  productions  is  on  the  wane.  The  retail  stationers  are  already 
beginning  to  complain  that  the  sale  is  falling  off,  and  that  they  are, 
therefore,  now  buying  more  cautiously,  and  on  a  far  more  limited 
scale  than  they  did  formerly.  Low  prices,  it  is  said,  has  been  the 
chief  cause  of  these  pictures  losing  favour.  While  the  prices  were 
maintained  the  public  appreciated  them,  and  they  were  looked  upon 
as  being  of  a  somewhat  recherche  character.  This  is  not  the  case  now. 

- - - - 

DEVELOPMENT— OUNCES,  DRACHMS,  OR  MINIMS? 
Developing  formulae  are  legion,  but  it  is  not  of  variety  in  that 
matter  that  I  wish  to  speak,  but  rather  of  the  system  of  using  the 
solution.  Even  in  this  respect  nearly  every  individual  worker — if  he 
be  not  a  slavish  follower  of  “instructions” — has  his  pet  method,  as 
also  have  nearly  all  the  plate  makers  ;  and  the  consequence  of  the 
whole  arrangement  is  indescribable  confusion.  No  sooner  do  two 
photographers  begin  comparing  notes  on  developing  matters  than  they 
commence  also  to  get  at  cross  purposes,  for  it  is  almost  morally  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  use  different  methods  of  working,  though,  perhaps, 
in  the  end,  it  may  turn  out  that  the  actual  solutions  they  each  apply 
to  the  plate  are  identical  in  composition.  In  the  confusion  of  formulas 
however,  it  is  impossible,  without  abstruse  calculations,  to  arrive  at 
the  comparative  proportions  of  the  different  ingredients  used  by  each, 
and  so  it  comes  about,  especially  with  learners  of  the  science,  that 
much  uncertainty,  as  well  as  actual  misconception,  arises. 

To  remedy  this  want  of  method,  the  “  ten  per  cent,  solution  ’ 
system  has  been  proposed,  but  though  this  is  undoubtedly  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  it  only  effects  one  portion  of  the  needed  reform ; 
while  it  places  the  operator  in  a  better  position  to  handle  his 
developer  to  the  greatest  advantage,  it  still  leaves  him  at  the  mercy  of 
the  "  formulae  maker,”  and  necessitates  a  considerable  amount  of 
arithmetical  labour,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  causes  the  photographer 
to  throw  over  his  “instructions”  altogether,  and  trust  to  his  own 
judgment.  This  is  unmistakably  the  best  plan  that  could  be  adopted 
when  the  necessary  experience  has  been  gained,  but  for  the  beginner 
or  learner  it  is,  unfortunately,  out  of  the  question,  and  he  must  there¬ 
fore  submit  to  the  inevitable  calculation,  or  else  follow  the  instruc¬ 
tions  in  their  integrity. 

It  would  form  a  by  no  means  uninteresting  subject  for  one  of  our 
numerous  meetings,  or  “  conferences,”  or  “  conventions,"  if  the 
members  would  take  up,  and  discuss  thoroughly,  the  question  of  a 
standard  system  of  development ;  and  if  any  useful  agreement  could 
be  arrived  at,  to  formulate  the  result  in  a  series  of  suggestions  to  le 
humbly  submitted  to  the  different  manufacturers,  in  tbe  hope  that 
they  might  be  induced  to  adopt  them.  But  there  lies  the  difficulty  ; 
for  I  question  whether  any  plate  maker,  who  fancied  himself  of  any 
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standing,  would  recognise  the  status  of  any  society,  convention,  or 
collection  of  individuals,  no  matter  how  constituted;  nor  credit  their 
ability  to  suggest  any  improvement  upon  his  own  individual  ideas. 
Besides,  -whatever  the  decision  of  the  tribunal,  it  would  be  almost  a 
matter  of  necessity  that  the  suggestions  made  would  coincide  more 
with  the  methods  of  some  makers  than  of  others,  and  these  last  would 
most  probably  decline  to  alter  their  system  from  pure  business 
jealousy. 

Nevertheless  some  good  would  be  done  if  even  an  only  imperfect 
standard  were  established  as  a  basis  for  future  improvement.  The 
standard  sensitometer  agreed  upon  some  years  ago  by  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  though  far  from  perfect,  has  proved  of  incalculable 
value  for  many  purposes,  and,  in  course  of  time,  a  similarly  authorised 
system  of  development  would  secure  prettyfgeneral  adoption,  just  as 
the  standard  flanges  and  stops  of  the  “  Parent”  Society  have  done  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  at  first. 

One  argument  used  by  a  well-known  plate  maker  when  discussing 
this  subject  will  no  doubt  be  re-echoed  by  many  others: — “I  pub¬ 
lish  my  instructions  for  those  who  do  not  know  how  to  develop,  and 
who  require  definite  and  minute  directions ;  those  who  understand 
development  can  do  as  they  like.”  Quite  right  I  admit,  but  it  would 
be  quite  as  easy  to  give  the  “  definite  and  minute’directions  ”  according 
to  some  recognised  and  universal  system  as  to  apparently  endeavour 
to  multiply  the  systems  indefinitely.  For  instance,  one  maker  mixes 
his  alkali  and  bromide  together,  a  second  combines  the  pvro  and 
bromide,  while  a  third  keeps  them  all  separate.  Again,  one  recom¬ 
mends  dry  pyro  to  be  added  to  the  developer  at  the  time  of  using, 
others  keep  a  more  or  less  concentrated  solution  to  be  used  in  minims 
or  drachms  as  required,  while  another  directs  one  ounce  of  pyro  to 
be  dissolved  on  a  Winchester  quart  of  water  with  some  sort  of  pre¬ 
servative  to  make  it  keep.  The  last  plan  is  a  particularly  exasperating- 
one  to  a  tourist,  or  even  to  the  stay-at-home  photographer,  who 
develops,  perhaps,  only  two  or  three  plates  at  once  at  wide  intervals, 
for  it  is  in  either  case  practically  impossible  to  carry  out  the  formula 
in  its  strictness,  though  for  the  purposes  of  the  professional  worker  on 
a  large  scale  nothing  could,  perhaps,  be  more  convenient  than  the 
preparation  of  a  stock  of  solutions  of  double  developing  strength  to 
be  mixed  in  equal  parts  for  use. 

Let  us  consider  in  detail  the  special  advantages  or  otherwise  of  the 
various  methods  of  “  stock  solutions.”  First,  with  regard  to  the 
“  equal  parts  ”  plan  just  referred  to,  though  so  convenient  where  a 
large  amount  of  work  has  to  be  done  in  a  given  time,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  is  a  “  two-solution  ”  plan,  and,  as  such,  only 
really  suitable  for  studio  work  or  under  circumstances  where  it  is 
possible  to  gauge  successive  exposures  with  tolerable  accuracy.  For 
under  or  over  exposure  it  more  or  less  curtails  the  power  of  the 
operator,  for  whether  the  restraining  bromide  be  combined  with  the 
pyro  or  the  ammonia  there  may  be  occasions  on  which  it  is  desirable 
to  use  one  or  other  of  the  active  agents  without  any  additional 
restrainer.  Consequently,  in  order  to  have  the  fullest  control  extra 
solutions  are  necessary  for  emergency  cases,  and  thus,  as  in  all 
attempts  at  departure  from  the  three  plain  solutions  of  pyro,  alkali, 
and  bromide,  complication  rather  than  simplification  is  the  result. 

The  convenience  to  the  rapid  worker  of  having  a  stock  solution  of 
nearly  actual  developing  strength  is  so  well  recognised  that  various 
modifications  of  the  system  exist,  in  most  of  which  the  pyro,  either 
plain  or  simply  combined  with  a  preservative,  is  kept  in  solution  of 
normal  strength,  while,  separately  or  combined,  the  alkali  and 
restrainer  are  preserved  in  concentrated  form  to  be  used  as  required. 
This  method  also  lends  itself  conveniently  to  the  practice  of  using 
dry  pyro,  l-c->  °f  dissolving  the  proper  (or,  as  is  usually  the  case,  a 
“  guessed  at  ”)  quantity  of  pyro  at  the  moment  of  use.  It  may  also 
be  modified  by  keeping  a  concentrated  stock  solution  of  pyro  and 
diluting  down  a  sufficient  quantity  for  the  day’s  use,  or  for  any 
particular  number  of  plates  that  may  have  to  be  developed.  Which¬ 
ever  modification  be  adopted,  the  convenience  consists  in  being  able 
to  pour  into  the  developing  measure,  first  of  all,  the  necessary 
quantities  of  ammonia  and  bromide,  and  then  by  filling  up  to  a 
certain  mark  with  the  prepared  pyro  solution,  to  thoroughly  mix  the 
whole  together  before  pouring  into  the  dish. 

Between  this  style  of  working,  and  the  “  ten  per  cent.”  or  “minim” 
system,  a  great  variety  of  plans  exist  in  which  the  solutions  are  of 


widely  different  and  frequently  erratic  degrees  of  concentration,  an 
more  or  less  “mixed”  in  composition.  These  it  is  impossible  t 
speak  of  individually,  on  account  of  their  number;  and  the  entii 
absence  of  any  advantageous  features  whatever  renders  it  unnece- 
sarv  to  dwell  upon  them  as  a  class,  so  I  may  pass  on  to  the  “  ten  p. 
cent.”  or,  as  it  has  been  termed,  “  rational  system  of  development.” 

This  is,  without  a  shadow  of  doubt,  the  simplest  and  most  readil 
intelligible  method  of  keeping  the  stock  solutions,  consisting  us  i 
does  of  ten  per  cent,  solutions  of  each  of  the  three  constituents  of  th 
developer,  ten  minims  of  either  of  which  represent,  consequently,  on< 
grain  of  the  active  ingredient.  In  the  instances  of  pyro  and  bromid. 
the  solutions  are  formed  by  merely  dissolving  forty-eight  grains  ol 
the  substance  to  make  precisely  one  fluid  ounce  of  solution,  while  ii 
the  case  of  ammonia  it  has  been  shown  that  by  mixing  one  volume 
of  liquor  ammonia,  of  so  called ‘880  strength,  with  two  volumes  o 
water,  a  solution  is  obtained  containing  practically  ten  per  cent,  o 
the  suppositious  ammonium  hydrate.  In  the  case  of  the  alkaline 
carbonates  the  ten  per  cent,  system  is  slightly  less  convenient  in  use 
on  account  of  the  comparatively  large  quantity  of  the  salts  necessary 
in  proportion  to  pyro;  this  entails  the  employment  of  from  four  td 
six  times  the  volume  of  alkali  as  compared  with  pyro  and  bromidel 
This  objection,  however,  is  not  of  sufficient  moment  to  prevent  tin 
adoption  of  the  system  under  such  circumstances. 

Granting  that 'this  method  of  preparing  the  solutions  is  the  most 
convenient  possible,  let  me  consider  the  most  advantageous  way  on 
using  them.  This  entails,  as  a  matter  of  necessity  almost,  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  minim  measure,  a  piece  of  apparatus  which,  whatever! 
it  will  do,  will  certainly  not  accurately  measure  minims,  and  scarcely 
even  drachms.  Still,  photographic  formulae  and  sensitive  films  are) 
sufficiently  elastic  in  their  nature  to  permit  of  the  use  of  this  diabolical 
measure  of  precision  (?)  if  the  operator  possesses  the  necessary  patience, 
in  the  dim  glamour  of  the  developing  room,  to  get  the  solution  to. 
staud  at  somewhere  near  the  proper  mark.  This,  as  any  one  who  hasj 
tried  will  know,  is  anything  but  easy  when  quantities  of  less  than  a| 
drachm  are  concerned. 

If,  however,  it  be  an  objection  to  use  the  minim  measure  for  small 
quantities,  it  is  quite  permissible,  while  retaining  the  ten  per  cent.) 
solution  for  stock  purposes  to  dilute  them  down  to  using  strength  in  j 
quantities  sufficient  either  for  a  day’s  use  or  for  the  number  of  plates ! 
to  be  developed,  and  thus  leave  onty  the  necessity  of  mixing  in  equal 
quantities  (for  a  normal  exposure)  in  the  dark  room.  This  is  the  plan 
I  myself  adopt  when  about  to  develop  a  number  of  plates,  and  I  find 
it  of  the  utmost  convenience,  whether  for  correct  or  incorrect  exposures, 
as  the  same  full  power  is  retained  as  with  the  undiluted  solutions.  I  i 
dilute  one  volume  of  each  of  the  stock  solutions  with  four  volumes  of 
water  (or,  to  be  strictly  accurate,  four  and  one-third),  and  when  these  1 
are  mixed  in  equal  proportions  they  give  practically  a  developer  con¬ 
taining  three  grains  each  of  pyro,  bromide,  and  ammonium  hydrate  in 
each  ounce.  More  or  less  of  either  can  be  used  as  required. 

But  for  general  work  I  greatly  prefer  the  use  of  dropping  tubes  Lo 
the  drop  measure.  That  drops  are  not  necessarily  minims  I  am  well 
aware,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  very  little  trouble  to  “draw”  a  tube 
which  will  drop  a  minim  or  a  definite  fraction  of  a  minim  with  toler¬ 
able  accuracy.  Or  it  is  a  still  easier  matter,  with  an  existing  tube,  to 
count  how  many  drops  it  takes  to  give,  say,  a  couple  of  drachms,  and 
from  that  to  calculate  the  size  of  the  individual  drops  and  to  act 
accordingly.  Thus  with  the  first  tube  I  pick  up — a  rather  wide-  ; 
orificed  one  by  the  way — I  find  that  one  hundred  and  three  drops  go 
to  the  two  drachms,  hence  if  I  want  half  a  drachm  of  solution  I 
should  use  twenty-six  drops. 

But  better  than  all  this  is  to  adopt  the  practice  that  occurred  to 
me  some  years  ago,  namely,  to  use  pneumatic  tubes  graduated  and 
marked  to  deliver  measured  quantities  of  solution.  These  are 
“  drawn  ”  to  give  as  nearly  as  maybe  either  minim  or  half  minim 
drops  (for  very  small  quantities)  and  are  divided  into  ten-minim  (or 
one  grain)  gradations,  each  tube  having  a  capacity  for  one  drachm, 
the  divisions  being  distinctly  marked  in  black  so  as  to  be  plainly 
visible  in  the  developing-room,  though  for  that  matter  I  have  never 
experienced  any  difficulty  in  seeing  a  file  or  a  diamond  scratch.  With 
such  tubes  the  ten  per  cent  solutions  become  as  convenient  for  direct 
use  as  they  are  for  merely  stock  purposes  or  calculations,  as  whether 
for  travelling  or  home  purposes,  there  is  not  the  slightest  necessity  to 
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dilute,  except  at  the  moment  of  using,  and  then  only  the  quantity 
actually  required. 

But  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  a  uniform  system  of  stating 
formulae  will  be  agreed  upon,  if  not,  the  troubles  of  the  learner  will 
remain  as  great  as  ever.  W.  B.  Bolton. 

- + - . 

INSTANTANEOUS  WOBK. 

IV. 

In  my  last  I  referred  somewhat  briefly  to  the  matter  of  finders.  As 
a  rule  the  simplest  are  the  best,  hence  the  popularity  that  has  attended 
the  introduction  into  the  market  of  a  bi-concave  lens.  Such,  when 
set  in  a  metal  rim  and  suitably  diaphragmed,  so  as  to  include,  as 
near  as  possible  (on  a  smaller  scale  of  course),  the  same  amount  of 
view  as  the  lens  does  on  the  ground  glass,  makes  a  very  nice,  simple, 
and  at  the  same  time  useful  little  adjunct  to  a  photographic  outfit. 
Nothing  could  possibly  appear  simpler  than  to  rig  up  such  on  the 
camera  and  use  this  finder;  still  it  is  marvellous  how  some  people 
cannot  use  things  as  they  ought  to  be.  A  very  amusing  incident 
came  under  my  notice  during  the  time  our  late  exhibition  was  run¬ 
ning  here.  Happening  to  be  sauntering  about  the  photographic  section 
one  day,  a  friend  of  mine  came  to  me  and  said,  “  I  say,  old  boy,  I’ve 
;  just  bought  such  a  ripping  little  finder  for  my  camera,”  and  there  and 
then,  diving  his  hands  into  his  trousers  pockets,  produced  the  bi- 
j  concave  article,  bridge  and  screws,  and  all  to  fix  it  with,  and  on  my 
speaking  approvingly  of  the  article  in  question,  my  friend  seemed 
delighted,  and  made  straight  tracks  home  to  fix  it  up,  telling  me, 
just  when  going  off,  “  I’m  going  out  to  use  it  to-morrow,  and  I  will 
tell  you  how  I  get  on.”  Home  he  went  right  enough,  fixed  it  on,  and 
next  day  proceeded  to  one  of  our  pier  heads  to  use  it  on  some  passing 
steamers.  That  same  evening  my  friend  came  to  me  at  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  with  the  alarming  statement  that  the  finder  in  question  was 
nothing  but  a  “  blooming  swindle,”  and  that  it  had  spoiled  his  whole 
day’s  work  and  enjoyment.  I  asked  him  to  explain,  and  you  may 
judge  of  his  surprise  when  I  told  him  he  had  screwed  the  bridge  on 
to  the  wrong  part  of  his  camera.  Now,  would  any  one  believe  it? 
my  friend  had  screwed  the  socket  on  the  back  of  his  camera  instead 
of  the  front,  and  the  ground  glass  of  his  camera  could  therefore  not 
fold  over,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  finder  being  used.  He  seemed  crest¬ 
fallen  when  the  mistake  was  pointed  out  to  him,  but  for  about  half 
a  day  that  fellow  voted  this  useful  little  tool  a  swindle.  No  doubt 
manufacturers  of  photographic  apparatus  have  much  to  put  up  with. 

Like  everything  else,  however,  that  has  some  good  points  about  it, 
this  handy  little  finder  has  been  so  altered  since  it  was  first  brought 
out  as  in  a  great  measure  to  detract  from  its  usefulness.  The  present 
rage  for  cheap  articles  has  induced  some  opticians  to  so  cut  and  carve 
|  matters  that  they  may  so  undersell  one  another,  and  this  has  led  to 
such  a  curtailment  of  size  that  those  miserably  small  3s.  Gd.  things 
are  now  flooded  on  the  market  to  the  exclusion  of  the  really  service¬ 
able  2 ^  and  3^-inch  lenses,  which  are  so  serviceable. 

If  you  use  a  bi-concave  finder,  let  me  put  you  up  to  a  good  dodge 
which  is  very  necessary.  I  refer  to  the  marking  of  the  centre  of  the 
bi-concave  lens  in  such  a  manner  as,  when  exposing,  it  may  be  easy 
to  see  ivhen  the  centre  of  the  object  being  photographed  is  just  on  this 
line.  This  done,  you  are  certain  to  find  the  object  in  its  proper  place 
on  the  sensitive  plate.  The  finder  may  be  marked  by  a  glazier’s 
diamond  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  or,  previously  to  going  to  work,  lines 
may  be  ruled  with  Indian  ink,  but  the  latter  is  apt  to  be  rubbed  off. 

Doubtless  there  are  many  other  forms  of  serviceable  finders,  such  as 
the  application  of  a  ground-glass  screen  to  a  common  focussing  glass. 
I  have  seen  this  little  tool  turn  out  excellent  results,  but  the  bi-concave 
lens  has,  in  a  great  measure,  supplanted  this  form,  one  of  its  chief 
advantages  being  that  it  shows  the  view  in  its  natural  position — that 
is,  the  picture  is  seen  upright. 

Whatever  finder  you  adopt,  however,  see  that  it  is  simple,  and 
does  not  require  any  special  attention  just  when  you  are  ready  to 
expose.  For  very  large  work  nothing  beats  a  small  camera  used  as 
an  auxiliary. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  that  most  important 
adjunct — the  shutter. 

Think  not,  reader,  I  am  going  to  tire  you  with  a  description  of  all 
the  many  forms  of  such,  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  thrown 
upon  the  market,  and  puffed  up  by  advertising  as  the  best  yet  brought 
before  the  public.  I  have  a  very  simple  rule  by  which  I  test  the 
usefulness  of  instruments  ;  neither  am  I  so  pig-headed  as  to  set  myself 
up  against  the  consideration  of  anything  that  is  new,  but  as  a  rule 
before  I  discard  an  old  friend  I  like  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  new 
baby  is  “  healthy  and  sound  ”  in  all  parts. 

What  I  find  others  using  who  have  to  earn  their  crust  by,  is  gene¬ 


rally  worth  considering  as  containing  some  merit,  and  as  a  rule,  when 
examined  well  into,  will  prove  substantial,  simple,  and  certain  of 
action. 

I  remember  being  present  one  evening  at  a  photographic  society’s 
meeting,  and  one  of  the  items  for  discussion  and  consideration  was 
shutters.  The  worthy  president  had  been  most  assiduous  in  gathering 
together  a  very  large  assortment  of  all  kinds,  chiefly  from  our  local 
dealers,  and  the  various  members  of  our  very  large  society.  This 
collection  included  what  I  may  term  old  and  young.  .Some  of  the 
earliest  examples  were  shown  down  to  the  latest  new-fangled  move¬ 
ment.  An  examination  of  this  mixed  lot  certainly  proved  of  much 
interest,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  not  easy  to  decide  which  was 
the  best,  on  the  other  hand  it  was  not  difficult  to  make  up  one’s  mind 
which  not  to  use.  Such  a  strange  collection  I  never  beheld  before  or 
since  ;  it  was,  however,  instructive. 

Now,  I  am  far  from  condemning  all  and  sundry  in  the  way  of 
shutters  because  they  are  not  the  pattern  I  use,  such  is  far  from  my 
wish  or  thoughts,  because,  honestly  speaking,  I  have  never  tried  “  all ” 
that  are  offered  to  the  public  ;  but  I  have,  from  time  to  time — thanks 
to  my  intimacy  with  several  of  the  photographic  dealers  here — had  a 
good  many  through  my  hands.  I  shall  speak  first  of  those  which 
profess  to  work  at  certain  fractions  of  a  second,  and  whose  gear  is  so 
made  and  engraved  as  to  permit  of  the  instrument  being  set  at  any  of 
the  desired  fractions  of  a  second,  or  otherwise  lengthy  duration  of 
time. 

Now,  I  often  ask  myself,  are  these  instruments  so  truly  set  as  to 
warrant  any  one  using  them  relying  absolutely  on  their  correctness  ? 
for,  be  it  borne  in  mind,  in  my  opinion  there  is,  in  instantaneous 
work,  quite  as  much  necessity  for  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  care 
being  exercised  in  seeing  that  the  plate  receives  a  correct  exposure  as 
there  is  in  the  case  of  any  other  class  of  work.  I  have  often  been 
told  when  speaking  strongly,  and  urging  on  the  necessity  of  this  point, 
that  in  very  rapid  exposures  it  does  not  matter  whether  a  plate 
receives  -jVth  or  Jgth  of  a  second,  provided  the  exposure  be  sufficiently 
rapid  as  to  ensure  the  vessel  or  Avhatever  other  moving  object  is  being 
taken  absolutely  sharp. 

Now  I,  for  one,  have  no  hesitation  in  contradicting  this  statement, 
and  I  honestly  believe  that  if  good  printing  negatives  (mind,  I  don't 
mean  impressions)  are  to  be  obtained,  there  is  just  as  much  need  for 
the  utmost  care  and  thoughtfulness  in  giving  just  a  right  exposure; 
for  when  using  a  very  fast  plate,  even  -^-th  of  a  second  would  just 
make  all  the  difference. 

No,  depend  upon  it,  in  instantaneous  work  there  is  just  as  much 
need  for  a  correct  exposure  as  when  working  at  architecture  por¬ 
traiture,  or  any  other  branch,  and  he  who  goes  ram  stam  to  work, 
giving  one  set  exposure  to  all  objects,  irrespective  of  colour,  &c.,  or  in 
every  kind  of  light  that  he  works  in,  will  have  but  a  poor  return  to 
show  in  the  long  run. 

It  is  just  here  where  the  difficulty  of  instantaneous  work  begins  to 
creep  in.  But  I  may  be  asked  how  is  a  beginner  to  learn  what  is  the 
correct  exposure  to  give  ?  Some  wise  ones  I  know  study  tables  and 
such  other  tomfoolery,  and  look  to  them  for  guidance  and  assistance. 
I  don’t  believe  in  any  such  nonsense.  The  only  really  royal  road  to 
success  is  hard  practice,  keen  watchfulness  for  the  ever  and  con¬ 
stant  changes  of  atmosphere  and  light.  Therefore,  a  beginner  must 
not  be  dispirited  at  failures,  for  failures  at  the  start  he  most  certainly 
will  have,  but  if  he  persevere  and  use  his  brains,  he  will  not  fail  to 
turn  these  failures  to  his  profit ;  and  the  next  time  he  goes  out  very 
likely  he  will  find  things  go  better,  and  so  on,  till  he,  after  a  good  deal 
of  constant  watchfulness  and  care,  can  pretty  well  turn  out  good 
sound  negatives. 

Nevertheless,  although  I  have  said  the  only  “royal  road  ”  to  success 
is  through  failure  and  downright  hard  work,  still  there  are  certain 
things  wliich  a  beginner  should  study  well,  so  as  to  be  able  to  form  a 
correct  idea  as  to  what  speed  to  drive  his  shutter  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  of  light  and  subject.  Mark  me,  I  use  the  expression — the 
correct  speed  to  drive  the  shutter  at.  I  have  carefully  avoided 
alluding  to  any  specific  time,  such  as  Ty>  rny-  -ss?  Ar,  or  any  fraction  of 
a  second.  I  do  so  because  1  firmly  believe  there  is  no  operator  able  to 
say  of  a  certainty  what  was  the  exact  period  of  time  employed.  At 
the  best  he  can  only  make  a  rough  guess  at  it,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  he 
is  30  per  cent,  out  of  it.  I  have  long  ago  seen  the  absurdity  of  saying 
this  picture  was  taken  in  exactly  the  Artli  of  a  second  or  so.  But  on 
this  point  I  will  have  more  to  say  later  on. 

Meantime,  let  us  return  and  see  what  are  the  factors  that  require 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  a  beginner ;  and  of  primary  impor¬ 
tance  in  this  respect,  I  unhesitatingly  answer,  the  class  or  quality  of 
light  at  the  time  of  exposure.  A  beginner  must  study  well  the 
quality  of  the  light  that  is  at  his  disposal.  To  do  this  experience  will 
soon  teach  him  that  it  is  not  every  day  of  the  year  he  can  make 
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instantaneous  pictures,  and  after  mature  consideration  it  is  very  likely 
he  will  come  to  form  the  opinion  that  for  difficult  subjects  nothing- 
hut  the  most  favourable  conditions  of  light,  would  be  of  any  avail  for 
such  subjects,  hence  on  such  scenes  he  saves  his  plates  and  “  bides  his 
time.”  Then  again,  on  such  as  seascapes,  his  study  will  most  likely 
lead  him  to  find  that  here  he  has  a  wider  range  of  facilities  to  work 
upon.  A  little  going  out  on  different  times  will  enable  him  to  so 
classify  the  light  as  to  be  able  to  say  light  blue  sky  ;  sunshine  off  and 
on,  with  brilliant  white  clouds ;  diffused  light,  through  sun  being 
obscured  by  thin  clouds  or  atmosphere ;  dull  grey  light.  Having  done 
so  much  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  such,  he  must  set  him¬ 
self  to  practice  on  each  at  different  times  of  the  day,  and  mark  well 
everything  that  happens,  both  in  the  shape  of  failure  and  successes. 
He  will  find  that,  although  to  all  appearances  the  object  is  so  bril¬ 
liantly  lighted  up  on  different  days  as  to  make  him  deem  that  no 
difference  in  exposure  should  be  entertained,  that  such  is  really  not 
the  case,  and  this  is  where  he  will  find  such  practice  useful.  An 
object  lit  brilliantly  up  by  two  classes  of  light  may  not  photograph 
the  same,  simply  because  there  may  be  a  lack  of  the  real  actinic  ray 
in  one  of  the  lights ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  quality  of  the  light 
differs. 

Then,  again,  how  seldom  do  we  find  sufficient  attention  and  con¬ 
sideration  being  given  to  the  nature  of  the  light  reflected  from  the 
object  being  photographed  P  and  this  is  another  important  factor 
that  a  beginner  must  thoroughly  well  study.  On  this  point,  how¬ 
ever,  I  shall  also  have  more  to  sa}r  later  on.  Meantime,  I  think  I 
have  said  sufficient  to  show  that  one  very  important  part  of  a  shutter 
is  that  it  should  be  capable  of  giving  a  wide  range  of  different  speeds 
of  exposure. 

I  hope  to  continue  this  subject.  T.  N.  Armstrong. 

— - ♦ — — - 

A  PRACTICAL  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  GLASS  IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  had  to  record  the  appearance  of  various 
methods  of  dispensing  with  the  use  of  glass  for  negative  making,  or 
the  use  of  some  transparent  material  that  will  take  the  place  of  glass 
for  photographic  purposes.  One  of  the  earliest  efforts  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  was  made  by  Scott  Archer  very  soon  after  his  application  of 
collodion  to  the  production  of  the  negative  on  glass.  Archer  proposed 
to  coat  the  glass  first  with  guttapercha  dissolved  in  benzole,  and  upon 
this  flow  the  collodion.  After  drying,  the  film  was  flowed  with  the 
guttapercha  solution,  leaving  the  collodion  between  two  films.  By 
soaking  in  water  this  triple  film  was  made  to  leave  the  glass.  About 
the  same  time  methods  of  coating  the  collodion  film  with  gelatine 
and  stripping  were  devised,  and  had  a  limited  application.  AVarnerke 
used  collodio-bromide  tissue,  which  was  enamelled  paper  coated  with 
indiarubber  and  collodion.  But  all  these  methods  involved  great  ex¬ 
pense  in  manufacture  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  price  of  the 
material  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  glass. 

When  gelatino-bromide  emulsion  became  a  competitor  with,  and 
finally  drove  out  collodion,  new  efforts  were  made  to  produce  some 
practical  substitute  for  the  glass  negative,  and  various  methods  of  strip¬ 
ping  the  gelatine  film  from  its  glass  support  were  devised.  But  here 
again  there  is  the  trouble  of  the  extra  manipulation  after  the  negative 
is  produced  upon  glass  or  other  material.  The  production  of  the 
negative  upon  glass,  and  its  being  stripped  and  transferred  to  some 
other  transparent  support  is  a  manipnlation  requiring  considerable 
skill  and  a  very  perfect  adaptation  of  the  new  support  to  take  the  film 
after  removal  from  the  glass.  When  paper  is  used  as  a  support  the 
same  troublesome  transfer  has  to  be  made. 

The  method  of  stripping  and  transferring  the  film  having  been  tried 
and  found  impracticable,  inventors  turned  their  attention  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  some  actual  substitute  for  glass,  having  all  the  transparency 
of  the  latter  and  none  of  its  disadvantages  in  the  matter  of  fragility 
or  weight. 

One  of  the  earliest  workers  in  this  direction  was  the  late  Walter  B. 
AVoodbury,  who  made  paper  transparent  with  dammar  varnish  and 
then  coated  it  with  the  gelatine  emulsion.  But  in  this  case  the  grain 
of  the  paper  could  not  be  eliminated.  Then  came  the  improvement 
upoh  this  method  by  Froedman  and  the  invention  of  the  Vergara  film, 
which  appeared  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  expense  of  production 
and  the  consequent  high  price  of  the  Vergara  film  have  retarded  its 
introduction  as  well  as  some  difficulties  in  its  manipulation,  principally 
the  trouble  incident  to  drying  the  thin  film. 

Every  intelligent  worker  in  photography  has  seen  for  some  years 
that,  having  a  successful  gelatine  emulsion,  the  use  of  some  other 
material  besides  glass  as  a  support  for  this  emulsion  was  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time.  Several  years  ago  we  had  the  idea  of  working  in  this 


direction,  but  a  few  experiments  made  at  that  time  were  all  that  we 
could  do,  and  the  pressure  of  other  more  important  matters  left  our 
ideas  without  much  fruit  in  a  practical  direction. 

AVe  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  place  on  record  the  production  <>f  a 
really  practical  substitute  for  glass  by  that  veteran  American  drv- 
plate  manufacturer,  Mr.  John  Carbutt.  Ho  has  succeeded  in  coating 
a  thin,  transparent,  and  pliable  support  with  bromide  emulsion  in  mkIi 
a  way  that  it  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  glass.  It  is  claimed  that 
this  support  is  only  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  thickness;  but  we 
think  it  is  somewhat  thicker.  Nevertheless  it  is  perfectly  rigid  in 
water,  does  not  become  limp  from  any  amount  of  soaking  either  in 
developer  or  in  the  fixing  bath,  and,  in  fact,  is  really  and  truly  a 
substitute  for  glass  plates  in  the  production  of  negatives  at  least. 
AVe  do  not  doubt  but  that  it  can  be  used  in  the  production  of  trans¬ 
parencies  and  lantern  slides.  This  new  material  is  called  “  Flexible 
Film,”  and  is  certainly  the  best  and  most  practical  of  all  the  substi¬ 
tutes  for  glass  that  we  have  seen.  Coated  with  emulsion,  it  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  pliable,  light,  and  translucent  film,  easily  mani¬ 
pulated,  and,  in  fact,  as  readily  managed  as  a  glass  plate.  The  film  is 
so  thin  that  it  can  be  printed  from  either  side,  making  it  available  for 
photo-mechanical  printing  requiring  reversed  negatives.  AVe  have 
seen  negatives  made  from  the  new  film  and  they  are  not  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  the  beauty  of  detail  and  clearness  of  the  image  from 
those  made  upon  glass.  Two  prints  made  from  negatives  of  the  same 
subject — one  upon  glass,  the  other  upon  the  ivory  film — presented 
no  difference  that  could  be  detected  by  careful  and  close  examination. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Carbutt  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  practical  substitute 
for  glass  in  making  negatives,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  he  will  be 
rewarded  for  his  enterprise  and  patience  by  a  large  use  of  this  new 
material.  It  is  easily  used  in  an  ordinary  plate  holder  by  backing 
each  film  with  a  piece  of  card  to  press  it  forward  into  place.  Holders 
to  carry  a  number  of  films  are  being  devised  to  facilitate  the  use  of 
the  films  one  behind  the  other,  which  will  make  them  as  easy  to  use 
as  negative  paper  upon  a  roll  holder.  After  we  have  completed  our 
experiments  with  the  new  candidate  for  photographic  favour,  we 
shall  let  our  readers  know  something  about  our  experience  with  the 
flexible  film.  At  present  we  can  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  used  as  a  substitute  for  glass,  and  recommend  all  progressive 
photographers  to  try  them. 

— Anthony's  Bulletin. 

- ♦ - 

LENSES. 

The  fact  of  finding  one’s  favourite  lens  covered  with  a  peculiar 
growth  at  this  period  of  the  year  is  so  common  to  all  photographers 
in  India  that  there  probably  is  not  one  who  is  not  familiar  with  it  in 
some  shape  or  another.  AVe  have  made  this  growth  a  study  for  some 
time,  though  we  must  confess  we  have  not  reared  it  on  specimens  of 
valuable  lenses,  as  we  should  have  wished  to  do  in  order  to  compare 
results.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  all  lenses  are  ’apparently  liable  to  be 
ruined  out  here,  unless  some  care  is  bestowed  upon  them  during  the 
rainy  season  at  least. 

AVhat  this  growth  is  has  not  yet  been  settled,  but  it  only  makes  its 
appearance  when  the  atmosphere  reaches  a  certain  degree  of  humidity, 
spreading  rapidly  over  the  surface  of  the  glass  just  like  frost  on  a 
window-pane.  Examination  with  a  magnifier  reveals  nothing  more 
than  what  is  knowm  generally  as  “  mould,”  and  the  early  application 
of  a  rag  will  remove  every  trace  of  the  enemy ;  but  if  the  mould  is 
allowed  to  remain,  it  very  soon,  as  it  were,  takes  root,  and  in  time 
eats  through  the  polished  surface  of  the  glass,  leaving  a  rough  surface 
like  ground  glass.  A  brown  stain  usually  accompanies  this  growth, 
and  is  found  as  a  ring  round  the  spots  of  mould.  Various  methods, 
such  as  spirits  of  wine,  have  been  recommended  for  clearing  away  the 
growth,  but  when  it  has  once  taken  a  firm  hold,  we  have  not  found 
any  preparation  of  any  practical  value  in  removing  it.  The  growth, 
as  a  rule,  forms  on  the  softer  descriptions  of  glass  with  greater  rapi¬ 
dity  than  on  the  harder  varieties,  therefore  it  usually  appears  on 
crown  glass  before  flint.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case,  as 
experience  has  shown  that  the  fungus  attacks  Steinlieil’s  Hint  glass 
lenses,  if  anything,  more  readily  than  other  descriptions.  Again, 
foreign  lenses  seem  to  take  the  fungus  more  readily  than  those  by  the 
best  English  makers,  though  the  latter,  if  not  attended  to  in  time, 
become  equally  ruined.  The  best  remedy  will  naturally  suggest  itself, 
namely,  to  keep  all  lenses  constantly  wiped  with  a  soft  cloth  or  leather. 

AVe  have  had  lenses  shown  to  us  which  have  been  ruined  beyond 
repair  from  want  of  attention,  and  oddly  enough  new  lenses  appear 
more  liable  to  the  growth  than  those  which  have  been  in  use  in  this 
country  for  a  few  years.  Should  a  lens  not  be  required  for  some 
time,  the  safest  method  is  to  grease  the  surface  of  the  glass  which 
forms  a  certain  protection,  and  can  easily  be  removed  when  required. 
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Yet  another  instance  of  trouble  in  keeping  lenses.  We  have  just 
received  two  lenses  by  a  well-known  maker,  which  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  cracked  in  some  extraordinary  manner,  and  until  the 
combinations  are  separated,  it  would  be  impossible  to  finally  decide 
what  is  the  matter  with  them.  Assuming  that  they  are  not  cracked 
or  “  starred,”  it  is  probable  that  the  glasses  have  been  mounted  too 
tightly  and  the  hot  weather  has  caused  them  to  expand  more  than 
has  been  allowed  for,  and  the  balsam  used  to  cement  the  combinations 
has  been  displaced.  It  seems  that  the  lenses  have  been  badly  cemented, 
too  much  balsam  having  been  applied,  for  in  one  case  the  displace¬ 
ment  has  taken  the  shape  of  lines  like  cracks,  and  in  the  other  a  very 
curious  appearance  presents  itself,  for  the  cement  has  crystallised. 
Such  occurences  as  this  might  be  expected  with  cheap  lenses,  but  when 
our  leading  makers  are  brought  into  question  it  becomes  a  serious 
consideration  when  paying  a  long  price.  We  are  bringing  the  matter 
before  the  makers,  and  shall  be  glad  to  know  whether  any  other 
members  can  report  further  instances. 

—Our  Photographic  Society  of  India. 

[The  so-called  fungus  spoken  of  by  our  Indian  brother  can  be  re- 
moved  by  friction  with  a  little  putty  powder  (oxide  of  tin)  and  water 
applied  by  the  soft  part  of  a  clean  finger,  or  the  ball  of  the  thumb, 
the  lens  being  previously  removed  from  its  cell.  What  is  described 
as  the  cracked  appearance  of  certain  lenses  is  nothing  but  a  shrinkage 
of  the  balsam  by  which  the  component  parts  of  the  lens  are  cemented. 
By  placing  the  lens  (removed  from  its  setting)  in  warm  water  the 
balsam  will  melt  and  the  lenses  may  be  separated,  cleaned  by  either 
benzol  or  turpentine,  and  re-cemented  by  the  application  of  a  drop  of 
fresh  balsam  placed  in  the  centre  and  allowed  to  expand  to  the 
margin  by  pressure  of  the  lenses.  No  great  amount  of  skill  is  required 
to  effect  this  operation. — Ed.] 

- ♦ - 

A  NOTE  ON  THE  USE  OF  GELATINO-CITRO-CHLORIDE 

PAPER. 

Printing  by  the  gelatino-citro-chloride  process — or  I  should,  perhaps, 
rather  say  printing  on  commercial  gelatino-citro-chloride  paper — was 
a  thing  that  I  was  very  fond  of  when  I  was  in  England.  I  considered 
that  the  paper  gave  better  prints  from  a  certain  class  of  negatives  than 
could  be  got  by  any  other  process.  I  will  even  confess  that  the 
brilliant  gloss  that  is  so  easily  got  on  this  paper  had  a  certain 
attraction  for  me.  I  am  not  Philistine  enough  to  prefer  a  glazed 
to  a  really  matt  surface,  but  I  am  quite  prepared  to  support  the  opinion 
that  if  you  do  have  a  gloss  you  should  have  a  good  one  whilst  you 
are  at  it.  I  think  that  there  is  nothing  so  objectionable  as  the  half- 
and-half  sort  of  gloss  of  inferior  albumenised  paper,  or  of  single 
transfer  carbon  prints.  Moreover,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
gloss  adds  to  the  depth  of  the  shadows,  and  makes  it  possible  to  get 
brilliant  prints  from  some  negatives  so  thin  that  brilliant  prints  could 
not  be  got  from  them  by  any  other  printing-out  process.  Of  course, 
we  all  know  that  these  are  negatives  that  no  fellow  ought  to  have, 
yet  I  imagine  that  there  are  very  few  photographers  who  have  not 
some  of  them. 

The  process  is  one  that  I  used  to  work  with  uniform  success  in 
England,  and  I  met  with  the  same  success  here  when  I  got  out  a  few 
quires  of  the  paper  last  spring.  The  prints  were  greatly  admired  by 
the  Japanese,  who  liked  the  lacquer-like  surface  particularly.  A 
number  of  my  friends  and  myself  consequently  clubbed  together  and 
sent  to  Europe  for  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  paper.  It  came, 
and  with  it  the  first  troubles  I  have  ever  had  in  working  such  paper. 
I  cannot  say  that  the  paper  was  bad,  as  I  am  just  about  to  describe 
how  I  managed  to  work  it  with  complete  success ;  but  I  am  pretty 
sure  that  it  differed  in  some  way  from  former  lots  by  the  same  maker. 
The  first  indicator  of  breakers  ahead  was  the  softening  of  the  film  in 
the  toning  bath,  and  eventually  the  melting  of  it  in  parts,  and  this  with 
the  temperature  below  70°  Fahr.  The  bath  that  I  used  was  the  sulpho- 
cyanide  and  chloride  of  gold  bath  generally  recommended  with  the 
paper.  It  is  now  pretty  well  known  that  sulpho-cyanide  has  a  great 
solvent  action  on  gelatine— a  fact,  so  far  as  I  know,  first  pointed  out 
by  Lyonel  Clark.  1  therefore  reduced  the  amount  of  sulpho-cyanide 
to  one-half  that  given  in  the  formula  sent  out  with  the  paper ;  but 
here  other  difficulties  presented  themselves.  There  was  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  evenness  of  tone ;  the  tone  that  was  got  was  cold  and 
disagreeable,  and  although  the  film  did  not  actually  melt,  it  softened 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  w~as  most  difficult  to  handle  the  prints. 
Moreover,  it  did  not  harden  in  an  alum  solution,  and,  as  I  expected, 
adhered  to  the  glass  on  which  it  was  dried,  so  that  there  was  no  getting 
it  off. 


Other  toning  baths  that  have  been  recommended  for  gelatino-chloro- 
citrate  paper  were  tried,  but  with  very  little  better  success,  and  so  1 
set  off  on  the  hunt  for  some  way  of  getting  over  the  difficulty.  I 
succeeded  at  last,  even  beyond  my  anticipations,  and  am  so  pleased 
with  the  method  I  now  use  that  I  have  no  intention  of  departing 
from  it.  The  bath  that  I  use  is  simply  a  hypo  and  gold  solution.  I  do 
not  remember  that  this  bath  has  ever  been  recommended  for  gelatine 
printing-out  paper,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  has.  I  think,  however, 
that  a  brief  description  of  my  way  of  working  may  be  of  use  to  some. 

The  toning  bath  is  made  up  as  follows : — 


Hyposulphite  of  soda .  4  ounces. 

Chloride  of  gold .  G  grains. 

Water . 1  pint. 


The  prints  are  put  direct  into  this  solution  dry.  They  instantly 
turn  yellowish  red,  but  gradually  turn  to  a  warm  red,  and  eventually 
to  a  brown.  If  they  are  removed  whilst  yet  red,  the  colour  on  drying 
will  be  a  splendid  purple  brown.  If  they  are  allowed  to  get  brown, 
the  eventual  colour  will  be  an  engraving  black.  With  the  sulpho- 
cyanide  bath  the  tone  falls  off  in  drying,  with  the  hypo  bath  it  darkens. 
The  purity  of  the  whites  is  wonderful,  and  there  is  no  loss  of  half 
tone  unless  the  process  is  carried  too  far. 

The  prints  have  only  to  be  washed,  when  they  may  be  dried  in  any 
of  the  usual  ways.  The  use  of  an  alum  bath  to  harden  the  films  is 
not  a  necessity,  even  when  the  prints  are  to  be  dried  on  glass,  as  the 
gelatine  is  not  so  much  softened  that  it  will  adhere — unless  afterwards 
treated  with  alum,  as  it  is  with  the  sulpho-cyanide  bath.  It  is  pro¬ 
bably,  however,  advisable  to  use  the  alum  bath  for  other  reasons. 

The  use  of  the  combined  toning  and  fixing  bath  is  a  great  saving  of 
labour,  and  is,  in  my  own  case  at  any  rate,  a  solution  of  all  the  troubles 
that  I  have  had  in  working  the  paper.  The  only  thing  that  can 
possibly  be  urged  against  the  method  is  that  there  may  be  danger  of 
sulphur  toning,  and  of  consequent  damage  to  the  permanency  of  the 
prints.  I  think,  however,  that  there  is  very  little  likelihood  of  this. 
It  is  a  thing  that  would  not  be  likely  to  happen  unless  the  bath  were 
continuously  worked,  and  it  is  impossible  to  work  continuously  in  the 
way  that  I  have  described,  even  if  it  were  wished.  I  have  said  that 
the  prints  must  be  put  dry  into  the  toning  bath.  The  paper  is  thick, 
and  it  soaks  up  so  much  of  the  solution,  that  its  quantity  is  very 
nearly  exhausted  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  been  deprived  of  the 
gold  to  tone.  I  find  that  about  two  grains  of  gold  are  taken  up  for 
each  sheet  toned. 

A  word  as  to  preparing  glass  when  prints  are  to  be  dried  on  it. 
French  chalk  is  commonly  recommended  to  give  a  surface  to  which 
the  prints  will  not  adhere,  but  it  is  probable  that  all  have,  at  times, 
had  the  disagreeable  experience  of  the  obstinate  sticking  of  the  print 
after  the  most  careful  French  chalking.  If,  however,  the  glass  lie 
once  for  all  prepared  in  the  following  way,  there  is  no  further  danger 
of  sticking : — 

Perfectly  clean  sheet  glass  is  taken,  and  there  is  applied  to  the 
surface  a  little  of  a  solution  of  a  few  grains  of  beeswax  in  each  ounce 
of  benzine.  The  glass  is  then  polished,  first  with  a  clean  cloth  and 
then  with  French  chalk.  The  French  chalk  is  polished  away  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  possible  with  a  piece  of  dry  flannel — plenty  of  elbow-grease 
is  necessary — and  the  glass  is  then  ready  to  receive  the  print.  After 
the  first  print  has  been  removed,  it  is  not  necessary  to  apply  the  wax 
solution  again,  only  the  French  chalk. 

I  enclose  you  one  or  two  bits  of  prints,  so  that  you  may  judge  of 
the  kind  of  tone  that  I  get.  I  may  say  that  I  have  enclosed  prints, 
toned  as  I  have  just  described,  to  remain  one-half  exposed  to  a  blazing 
sun  for  several  weeks,  and  that  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  exposed  and  the  unexposed  parts.  Of  course  this  is  no 
proof  of  permanence,  but  it  is  some  evidence  that  the  prints  are  not 
likely  to  be  affected  by  light  for  some  considerable  time  at  least.  I 
consider  that  one  day  in  bright  sunshine  is  roughly  equal,  in  the 
matter  of  light,  to  about  a  yrear  in  a  common  room. 

—Photographic  News.  W.  K.  Burton. 

- * - 

HYDEOQUINONE. 

[A  Commuiiieatioii  to  the  Cheltenham  Society.] 

ITydroquinone,  or  quinol,  is,  like  pyrogallol,  a  derivative  of  benzine. 
The  chemical  formula  of  benzine  isC6H6.  In  pyrogallol  three  atoms 
of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  three  molecules  of  hydroxyl  (H  0), 
making  its  formula  06  Hs  (OH)3,  or  C6H603,  In  liydroquinone  two 
of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  benzine  are  replaced  by  two  molecules 
of  hydroxyl,  so  that  its  formula  is  C6  H6  (H  O)o,  or  C6  H6  0.2.  This 
developer  has  been  known  for  between  five  and  six  years  at  least,  but 
has  not  until  very  recently  attracted  very  much  notice. 

The  first  mention  I  find  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photo- 
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graph y  is  in  1883,  when  Mr.  Banks  read  before  the  Liverpool 
Society  a  paper  on  developers,  in  which  he  makes  some  reference 
to  hydroquinone,  and  speaks  favourably  of  it,  especially  for  over¬ 
exposed  plates. 

In  18ci5  Mr.  Ingall  devoted  considerable  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  published  many  different  formulae.  But  within  the  last  twelve 
months  the  subject  has  been  brought  forward  very  frequently,  and 
the  number  of  those  who  use  hydroquinone  is  now  considerable. 
The  number  of  various  formulae  published,  differing,  as  they  do  very 
widely  in  the  amount  of  the  several  ingredients  recommended,  are 
almost  bewildering,  and  the  experiences  stated  to  have  been  met  with 
by  various  writers  are  so  frequently  contradictory  that  many  may  have 
been  deterred  from  trying  the  developer.  Some  assert  that  hydro¬ 
quinone  is  good  only  for  over-exposed  plates,  others  that  they  prefer 
an  under  exposure ;  some  that  they  have  succeeded  with  all  plates, 
others  that  only  two  or  three  makes  of  commercial  plates  can  be 
developed  with  it ;  some  advise  bromide  as  a  restrainer,  others  say 
none  is  needed ;  some  recommend  sodic  sulphite,  others  strongly 
denounce  it.  Now,  my  object  to-night  is  not  to  unravel  all  these 
mysteries,  but  simply  to  state  what  I  have  done  myself  with  this 
new  agent,  and  to  produce  a  few  specimens  of  the  results. 

1.  I  have  tried  several  of  the  various  formulae  I  have  read,  but  I 
find  the  following  suit  me  best.  They  are : — 

A. 

Hydroquinone  . .  3  grains. 

Sodic  sulphite . 15  „ 

Potassium  carbonate  (dry)  . 18  „ 

Water .  2  ounces. 

B. 

Hydroquinone .  3  grains. 

Sodic  sulphite . 15  „ 

Potassium  hydrate . 10  „ 

Water .  2  ounces. 

I  think  I  prefer  A,  though  possibly  in  case  of  under  exposure  B 
may  be  more  powerful. 

2.  I  do  not  use  bromide  unless  I  know  the  plate  to  be  much  over 
exposed  (example),  and  then  oidy  sparingly. 

3.  The  time  of  development  is  certainly  much  longer  than  with 
pyro,  but,  personally,  I  do  not  object  to  this.  Those  who  do  so  object 
may  omit  the  sodic  sulphite,  when  the  development  will  be  very 
greatly  hastened,  but  in  my  experience  at  the  expense  of  getting  a 
brightly  coloured  yellow  negative,  of  which  I  produce  a  specimen. 
Mr.  W.  Bolton,  one  of  the  greatest  authorities,  has  lately  stated  in 
the  Journal,  that  sulphite  is  quite  unnecessary  to  prevent  staining  of 
the  plate ;  all  I  can  say  is  that  my  experience  is  to  the  contrary.  I 
may  here  mention  that  I  myself  frequently  use  far  more  sulphite  than 
is  given  in  the  above  formula),  which  are  given  as  I  have  made  up  my 
solutions.  Sulphite  of  soda  contains  exactly  half  its  weight  of  water, 
so  that  the  fifteen  grains  in  my  formula  are  equivalent  to  seven  and  a 
half  grains  of  the  dry  salt.  I  frequently  add  enough  saturated  solution 
to  make  up  to  forty-four  grains  of  dry  sulphite — a  quantity  which 
probably  would  make  Mr.  W.  Bolton’s  hair  stand  on  end.  I  get 
with  this  a  fine  black  coloured  negative,  though  certainly  after  a  long 
development. 

4.  The  advantages  of  this  developer  are,  in  my  opinion: — (1),  The 
great  cleanliness  of  it ;  it  is  quite  impossible  to  get  stained  fingers. 
The  plate  (except  as  mentioned  hereafter)  is  perfectly  free  from  stain, 
and  needs  no  clearing  solution.  The  dish  remains  clean,  or  very 
nearly  so.  The  developer  remains  devoid  of  colour,  or  very  nearly 
so  (without  sulphite  it  discolours  immediately  and  becomes  very  dark, 
but  not  muddy).  (2),  1  think  I  find  it  possible  to  get  detail  in  the 
shadows  without  blocking  the  lights  in  a  way  in  which  I  at  least 
should  not  find  possible  with  pyro. 

And  now  as  to  the  exception  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  plate  and 
dish.  With  some  plates  1  have  got  an  iridescent  metallic-looking 
stain  all  over  the  plate,  and  when  this  happens  the  dish  is  also  very 
dirty,  and  shows  what  looks  like  traces  of  metallic  silver.  Now  I 
have  found  this  especially  with  plates  which  I  know  to  have  been  old 
plates,  and  perhaps  not  kept  properly,  and  I  infer  that  this  is  the 
cause'  of  the  phenomenon,  though  why  I  cannot  say.  The  dish  is 
sometimes  a  little  stained  on  the  bottom  with  this  appearance  on  the 
plate,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  happens  when  there  is 
much  waste  emulsion  on  the  back  of  the -plate. 

With  regard  to  different  makes  of  plates  I  find  this  developer  suits 
all  the  three  kinds  of  Ilford  plates,  and  the  Paget  Prize  plates  most 
excellently,  also  Fry’s  “  Kingston  Special.”  One  other  matter  :  I  find 
this  developer  very  good  for  transparencies ;  its  extra  cleanliness  and 
freedom  from  stain  being  most  advantageous  for  this  purpose.  I 
show  a  transparency  on  an  Ilford  ordinary  plate.  Finally,  there  are 


several  forms  of  this  developer  being  now  sold  commercially — one  by 
Mr.  Iletherton  Lewis,  of  Brighton,  I  have  tried  and  found  good,  and 
I  see  Edwards’s  well  spoken  of. 

I  must  now  close  these  remarks,  which  I  fear  are  not  a  little  dis¬ 
jointed,  but  my  object  was  to  bring  this  matter  before  the  Society  in 
the  hope  of  inducing  some  of  you  to  try  the  developer  and  assist  iu 
perfecting  the  use  of  it.  Another  object  I  had  was  this:— Our 
Society  has  always  had  a  ditliculty  in  getting  its  members  to  provide 
matter  for  discussions  at  our  meetings,  and  i  thought  as  you  had  done 
me  the  honour  to  elect  me  your  President,  I  ought  to  set  an  example, 
however  feeble,  in  the  hope  that  others  would  follow  and  improve 
upon  it.  C.  E.  F.  Nash. 

- + - 

A  TRIP  TO  TANGIERS  IN  1888. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

Having  been  requested  to  make  a  few  remarks  this  evening,  I  appear 
before  you  as  one  of  that  numerous  class  who  are  quite  unaccustomed  to 
public  speaking,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  “Here  I  am,”  as  the  clown  says. 
It  is  only  the  first  step  that  is  difficult ;  and  so,  “  Here  I  am,”  as  I  said 
before.  Last  winter  I  read  two  very  interesting  books,  namely,  .1  Trip 
to  the  Great  Sahara ,  by  a  Cockney,  and  Tartarin  of  Tarascon ,  by  Alphonse 
Daudet;  and  those  of  you  who  have  not  read  them,  do  so,  and  you  will 
not  regret  it.  Ever  since,  I  had  always  felt  a  great  desire  to  visit  the 
land  of  the  Moors,  so  it  occurred  to  me  one  fine  morning  that  I  would 
spend  my  holidays  by  having  a  peep  at  scenes  entirely  out  of  my  former 
experience,  and  perchance  I  might  bring  back  a  few  photographic  sketches 
worthy  of  being  represented  at  this  meeting.  But  as  “  the  best  laid 
schemes  of  mice  and  men  gae  aft  agee,”  I  found  it  one  thing  to  say  I'll 
do  this  and  that  and  bring  home  sketches,  and  another  thing  to  get  them 
without  infringing  on  some  of  the  religious  observances  of  the  natives. 
However,  the  views  are  not  up  to  my  expectations  by  a  long  way ;  neverthe¬ 
less  I  trust,  such  as  they  are,  they  will  prove  sufficiently  illustrative  of  m,y 
travels.  A  friend  and  myself  shipped  ourselves  on  board  the  splendid 
P.  &  0.  steamer  Massilia,  and  sailed  for  Gibraltar.  The  weather  was  all 
that  could  be  desired ;  the  sun  shone  from  morning  till  night,  and  many 
a  glorious  sunset  we  admired.  There  is  little  to  relate  regarding  our  trip 
out,  with  the  exception  that  we  passed  the  time  in  various  ways  of  amuse¬ 
ment — such  as  cricket,  quoits,  cards,  music,  &c.,  which  were  very  enjoy¬ 
able,  until  we  came  in  sight  of  the  well-known  Cape  St.  Vincent  and 
Trafalgar  Bay,  which  brought  to  mind  the  famous  naval  battles  fought 
there  in  days  of  yore,  and  how  near  we  were  to  the  much-looked-for  port, 
Gibraltar.  We  arrived  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  just  at  gun-fire, 
and  although  the  sail  was  everything  that  could  be  expected  we  were 
glad  to  get  on  to  terra  firma  again. 

Gibraltar  being  under  martial  law,  they  are  very  strict  regarding  photo¬ 
graphing,  sketching,  &c.  However,  I  have  one  or  two  which  may  prove 
interesting ;  but  for  the  want  of  a  secret  camera,  one  might  have  done 
some  more  valuable  work.  The  market  is  a  most  interesting  feature  in 
Gibraltar;  to  be  there  at  an  early  hour  and  see  the  great  variety  of  fruit  and 
fish,  as  well  as  the  human  race,  is  a  sight  not  to  be  missed.  We  were 
much  taken  with  a  gorgeous  view  of  that  magnificent  range  of  mountains 
which  stretches  for  about  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  ranging  from  twenty 
to  thirty  miles  broad— the  Sierra  Nevada.  But  forward  to  Tangiers,  our 
goal.  ^ 

We  got  on  board  a  steamer,  small  and  dirty,  called  the  Gibel  Tank, 
and  started  across  the  straitp,  which,  with  a  west  wind  blowing,  proved  a 
very  rough  passage,  and  takes  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  hours  to 
accomplish.  At  last  we  arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Tangiers,  which  extends 
from  about  eight  to  ten  miles,  and  having  cast  anchor,  were  assailed  by 
numerous  Moorish  boatmen,  clamouring  for  patronage  to  take  us  ashore. 
We  were  landed  amid  much  cry  and  little  ’oo,  and  having  passed  the 
Customs,  which  is  a  very  primitive  one,  consisting  of  two  or  three  sage¬ 
looking  Moors  seated  on  stones  at  the  gate  of  the  town,  who  request  you 
to  open  your  baggage  with  all  possible  speed  and  hook  it,  which  we  did, 
and  being  guided  by  a  Moor  named  Salem,  we  soon  reached  our  hotel, 
which  being  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  Tangiers  was  all  the  more 
curious.  After  a  little  refreshment  in  the  way  of  soap  and  water,  &c., 
and  renewing  the  inner  man,  we  sallied  out  with  Salem  to  have  a  general 
survey  of  this  most  extraordinary  place.  The  streets  are  extremely 
narrow,  so  much  so  that  one  cannot  pass  a  loaded  donkey ;  and  I  am 
afraid  more  than  once  during  that  afternoonl  several  Moors  did  not  thank 
us  kindly  for  making  them  unload  to  let  us  pass,  nevertheless  they 
showed  no  malice.  The  town  on  the  whole  is  very  quaint  and  pic¬ 
turesquely  situated.  It  is  walled  round  and  has  gates,  which  are  shut 
at  sunset ;  but  by  that  open  sesame,  money,  we  managed  to  come  and 
go  pretty  freely  after  hours. 

The  Moors  are  a  fine  race  of  men,  and  so  long  as  not  interfered  with  in 
religious  matters  are  quiet  and  inoffensive  ;  but  the  reverse  if  you  happen 
to  offend  them,  as  I  well  know,  for  one  fine  morning  I  had  taken  a  fancy 
to  photograph  a  certain  well  and  its  surroundings,  which  I  bad  viewed 
with  an  artistic  eye.  I  quietly  took  my  position,  and  set  my  camera,  when 
all  at  once  a  wild  hullabaloo — screaming,  shouting,  dancing,  and  clapping 
of  hands — warned  me  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  which  I  did,  you  may  be 
sure,  in  pretty  quick  time,  not  liking  the  appearance  of  the  fierce  rolling 
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eyes  of  a  group  of  sturdy  black  fellows.  The  reason  for  this  was,  the  well 
was  situated  within  the  precincts  of  a  mosque,  and  to  make  a  picture  of 
it  was  sacrilege.  The  natives  are  much  afflicted  with  ophthalmia,  and 
one  is  pestered  with  blind  beggars  at  every  turning.  The  vegetable  and 
fruit  market  is  a  collection  of  low-roofed  huts,  constructed  of  bamboo  and 
palm  leaves,  and  placed  so  close  that  there  is  only  sufficient  room  between 
to  allow  one  abreast ;  but  the  flies  and  smell  of  rotten  vegetation  is  not 
much  inducement  to  remain  long  in  this  quarter.  Another  odour  which 
predominates  is  that  of  leather,  and  it  is  accounted  for  by  Tangiers  being 
the  centre  of  the  manufacture  of  that  far-famed  morocco  leather. 

One  is  very  much  surprised  at  the  quantity  of  donkeys,  I  should  think 
as  many  as  there  are  people;  but  what  the  Moor  would  do  without  a 
donkey  it  is  hard  to  say,  for  he  loes  him  like  a  vera  brither  (but  I  hope 
they  don’t  get  fou  thegither).  Those  who  come  into  the  market  simply 
hobble  their  donkeys,  and  leave  them  in  the  soko  or  marketplace  until 
they  have  transacted  their  business,  and  come  back  and  find  them  as  they 
were  left.  They  goad  the  donkeys  with  an  instrument  like  a  packing 
needle,  and  shout  “  Urrah,”  that  is  our  “  Gee-up  ” — and  any  of  our  donkeys 
would  certainly  not  submit  quietly  to  this  mode  of  treatment  without 
kicking.  Their  principal  market  day  is  Sunday,  their  Sunday  being  our 
Friday,  and  the  great  sight  is  to  see  the  soko  on  that  day.  Here  there 
are  types  of  all  the  different  tribes  of  Africa,  and  some  queer-looking 
fellows  I  saw.  I  cannot  enumerate  them  all,  but  one  particular  group, 
from  the  far  interior,  Fanatics,  the  like  of  which  we  never  see  in  this 
count.y,  were  squatted  together,  perfectly  nude,  except  the  usual  skin 
round  their  loins,  and  as  if  carved  out  of  black  marble,  their  arms 
covered  with  beads,  rings  through  their  noses,  &c.  I  was  advised  not  to 
attempt  to  photograph  them,  or  I  should  have  fared  worse  than  at  the 
well ;  however,  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  there  is  little  chance  of 
putting  a  camera  up,  so  we  pushed  on  to  see  the  caravans  from  the 
desert,  with  heavily  laden  camels,  of  which  I  saw  about  a  hundred 
altogether,  groups  of  serpent  charmers — which  a  better  man,  Mr.  A. 
Pringle,  has  already  described  in  a  previous  paper — and  many  other 
sights  too  numerous  to  mention. 

We  patronised  a  cafe  one  evening,  and  the  entertainment  was  one  of 
the  most  grotesque  performances  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  to  witness.  To 
drink  coffee  like  sweetened  tar-water,  sit  cross-legged,  smoke  kief,  listen 
to  most  barbarous  music  for  two  or  three  hours,  was  their  highest  idea  of 
pleasure  ;  but  I  think  what  came  after  was  more  to  my  own  liking, 
namely,  sitting  on  the  house-top  of  the  hotel,  having  a  quiet  smoke  and 
drink  of  Bass’  pale  ale  (Is.  per  bottle),  and  surveying  the  surrounding 
landscape,  under  such  a  moonlight  as  we  never  see  here — it  was  simply 
gorgeous  !  But  every  pleasure  has  its  drawbacks,  for  no  sooner  are  you 
in  bed  than  you  hear  the  peculiar  buzz  which  is  well  known  to  those  who 
have  travelled  in  foreign  parts,  which  made  me  break  out  into  a  profuse 
perspiration.  It  was  no  other  than  the  formidable  mosquito,  and  don’t 
they  bite  !  Go  and  give  them  a  chance — experience  is  worth  a  heap  of 
description.  The  scenery  outside  of  the  town  is  fine,  flowers  in  great 
profusion,  geraniums  growing  in  hedgerows,  bamboos,  cork  trees,  aloes, 
cactus,  &c.  At  last  the  greatest  pleasures  come  to  an  end,  so  we  had  to 
turn  ourselves  homewards. 

On  our  way  back  we  spent  a  few  days  at  Gibraltar,  and  paid  a  visit  to 
Catalan  Bay,  which  is  at  the  east  side  of  the  rock,  an  interesting  fishing 
village,  principally  inhabited  by  Genoese  fisher-follt.  We  also  went  to 
Europa  Point,  the  view  from  which  is  very  fine.  So  we  had  to  bid  adieu 
and  ship  ourselves  once  more  on  board  a  P.  and  0.  steamer.  Nothing 
remarkable  to  note  until  we  come  in  sight  of  the  famous  Eddystone 
Lighthouse.  And  now  I  have  come  to  the  end  of  my  tour,  and  have  to 
thank  you  for  your  kind  attention,  and  only  wish  to  add  a  few  remarks 
on  the  necessity  of  taking  a  secret  camera.  Sydney  Keith. 

- + - 

ON  DEVELOPMENT  WITH  HYDEOQUINONE. 

The  first  essays  I  made  with  the  hydroquinone  developer,  according  to 
M.  Balagny’s  formula,  gave  satisfactory  results.  I  obtained  soft,  trans¬ 
parent,  and  sufficiently  vigorous  negatives,  but  they  developed  desperately 
slowly. 

I  then  compared  the  results  obtained  with  this  formula  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  with  those  obtained  with  pyrogallic  acid  and 
carbonate  of  potassium.  All  the  plates  had  the  same  exposure.  The 
pyrogallic  gave  more  density,  but  also  more  hardness,  than  the  hydro¬ 
quinone.  With  regard  to  the  details  in  the  shadows,  I  found  no  appre¬ 
ciable  difference  between  the  two  developers.  I  repeated  the  same 
experiment  a  great  number  of  times  with  plates  of  different  makers,  and 
always  with  the  same  result,  that  pyrogallic  acid  gave  denser,  though  not 
more  detailed,  negatives  than  those  obtained  by  hydroquinone.  I  then 
tried  whether  it  would  not  be  possible,  by  modifying  the  proportions  of 
the  substances  used  in  M.  Balagny’s  formula,  to  get  a  more  energetic  and, 
above  all,  a  quicker  developer.  For  this  purpose  I  varied  the  proportion 
of  each  of  the  constituents  of  the  bath,  as  well  as  its  degree  of  concentra¬ 
tion,  and  found : — 

1.  That,  within  very  wide  limits,  the  concentration  of  the  bath  and  the 
proportion  of  carbonate  and  of  hydroquinone  contained  in  it  may  be 
varied  without  the  final  result  being  sensibly  modified  ;  still,  I  always  did 
get  rather  more  intensity  by  diminishing  the  dose  of  carbonate  and 
increasing  that  of  hydroquinone. 
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2.  That  the  less  sulphite  the  developer  contained  the  more  rapidly 
the  development  proceeded,  and  that  without  injury  to  the  purity  or  to 
the  final  density  of  the  negative,  but  that  then  the  bath  decomposed 
sooner.  When  the  bath  decomposes  during  development  it  loses  almost 
all  its  strength,  and  the  negative  does  not  increase  any  more  in  densitv. 
It  is,  therefore,  always  necessary  for  the  developer  to  contain  enough 
sulphite  to  prevent  this  mishap. 

These  observations  led  me  to  fix  upon  the  following  formula,  which 
allows  one  to  develop  in  a  few  minutes  an  instantaneous  picture  taken 
under  normal  conditions,  and  to  obtain  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
all  that  can  be  got  from  a  very  under-exposed  negative.  I  shall  only  add 
that  by  thus  employing  the  hydroquinone  developer  I  have  been  able  to 
get  as  much,  if  not  more,  energetic  development  than  with  pyrogallic 
acid,  which  before  that  other  formula;  had  not  done. 

I  prepare  my  bath  so  that  every  80  c.c.  of  liquid  volume  of  in  contains — 

Hydroquinone  .  1  gramme. 

Sulphite  of  soda . 2  grammes. 

Carbonate  of  soda  .  10  ,, 

Water  .  (37  ,, 

80'  „ 

I  have  supposed  that  each  constituent  is  pure  and  taken  separated  from 
the  aqueous  part,  in  order  the  better  to  show  the  relations  of  each  to  a 
given  quantity  of  developer.  Practically  it  is  sufficient  to  prepare  more 
or  less  concentrated  solutions  of  the  first  three,  and  to  mix  them  when 
about  to  develop,  so  as  to  obtain  the  proportions  indicated. 

It  is  by  no  means  indispensable  that  these  proportions  should  be  strictly 
adhered  to  ;  it  is  enough  if  one  comes  as  near  as  one  can  to  them.  If 
the  under  exposure  is  very  marked,  one  may  even  advantageously  reduce 
the  quantity  of  sulphite  still  further  than  I  have  done  ;  but  there  are 
certain  limits  to  this  reduction,  which  will  be  learnt  by  practice  and 
which  may  not  be  passed,  else  one  runs  the  risk  of  striking  on  the  rock 
already  indicated  of  the  decomposition  of  the  bath  during  development. 

On  comparing  this  formula  with  others,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  prin¬ 
cipally  differs  from  them  by  the  smallness  of  the  quantity  of  sulphite  it 
contains.  This  reduction  of  the  sulphite  to  the  minimum  is,  in  my 
opinion,  an  essential  condition  of  obtaining  the  maximum  amount  of 
energy  to  be  got  with  the  hydroquinone  developer. 

— Moniteur  cle  la  Photographic.  LE  ^  IC0MTE  DE  LA  Tour,  du  Pin. 

- ♦ - 

EXHIBITION  OF  PHOTOGBAPHS  AT  OLDHAM. 

Corporation  Art  Gallery. 

Judges  :  Bev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  M.A.,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  President  of 
the  Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Association  ;  B.  J.  Sayce,  Esq., 
President  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association  ;  S.  F. 
Flower,  Esq.,  of  the  Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  medals  awarded  in  the  various  classes. 
Series  (where  mentioned)  was  in  each  case  a  series  of  not  less  than  six. 

Class  I.  General.  Gold  medal  for  the  best  picture  in  the  Exhibition, 
irrespective  of  subject  or  size,  F.  Whaley,  Doncaster. — Class  II.  Land¬ 
scape  or  Seascape.  Silver  medal  for  best  series,  Green  Brothers,  Grasmere ; 
bronze  medal  for  second  best  series,  F.  M.  Sutcliffe,  Whitby  ;  one  certifi¬ 
cate,  G.  West  &  Son,  Southsea. — Class  III.  Portraits.  Silver  medal 
for  the  best  series,  W.  J.  Bryne,  Bichmond ;  bronze  medal  for  the  second 
best  series,  J.  Lafayette,  Dublin ;  one  certificate,  Debenham  &  Gould, 
Bournemouth. — Class  IV.  Interiors.  Silver  medal  for  the  best  series, 
B.  Keene,  Derby  ;  bronze  medal  for  the  second  best  series,  Bobinson  X 
Thompson,  Liverpool ;  one  certificate,  J.  B.  Smith  &  Son,  Nottingham. — 
Class  V.  Genre.  Silver  medal  for  the  best  series,  W.  J.  Anckorn, 
Arbroath ;  bronze  medal  for  the  second  best  series,  F.  M.  Sutcliffe, 
Whitby ;  one  certificate,  F.  Whaley,  Doncaster. — Class  VI.  Lantern 
Transparencies.  Silver  medal  for  best  series,  and  one  certificate  for 
second  best  series.  Not  awarded  yet. — Class  VII.  Enlargement.  Silver 
medal  for  best  enlargement,  not  less  than  10  x  8,  J.  P.  Gibson,  Hexham  ; 
bronze  medal  for  second  best,  Wallace  Thompson,  Oldham. 

The  foregoing  were  open  to  both  professional  and  amateur  work. 

The  following  were  open  to  amateurs  only,  the  photographs  being 
the  work  of  an  amateur — exposure,  development,  printing,  toning,  and 
mounting,  preference  to  be  given  to  prints  from  untouched  negatives  : — 

Class  VIII.  Landscape  or  Seascape.  Silver  medal  for  best  series, 
irrespective  of  size,  H.  W.  Gridley,  London  ;  bronze  medal  for  best  series, 
over  half-plate,  G.  Davison,  London  ;  bronze  medal  for  best  series,  half¬ 
plate  and  under,  D.  Cunningham,  Liverpool ;  one  certificate,  T.  H.  Ash¬ 
croft,  Liscard. 

The  following  awards  to  amateurs  only  who  reside  within  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  borough  of  Oldham,  or  who  are  members  of  the  Oldham 
Photographic  Society  : — 

Class  IX.  General.  Silver  medal  for  the  best  series,  irrespective  of 
size  or  subject,  Wallace  Thompson,  Oldham  ;  bronze  medal  for  second 
best  series,  irrespective  of  subject,  over  half-plate,  Wallace  Thompson, 
Oldham ;  bronze  medal  for  second  best  series,  irrespective  of  subject, 
half-plate  and  under,  Tom  Heywood,  Oldham. — Class  X.  Lantern  Trans¬ 
parencies.  Bronze  medal  for  the  best  series,  to  be  judged  on  the  screen. 
Not  awarded  yet. 
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©tit  iEtiinmal  ©able. 

Handbook  of  Volapuk. 

By  C.  E.  Sprague. 

London :  Trubner  So  Co. 

Shall  the  time  ever  arrive — 

“  When  man  to  man  the  world  o’er, 

Shall  brithers  be,  and  a’  that  ”  ? 

We  scarcely  perceive  how  this  brotherhood  is  to  be  complete  unless 
a  universal  language  exists  for  the  interchange  of  sentiments  and 
sociability. 

This  international  language  is  sought  to  be  obtained  in  Volapuk, 
which  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  means  of  communication  between 
persons  whose  native  languages  are  not  the  same.  It  was  invented 
in  1879  by  Schleyer,  a  German,  and  an  accomplished  linguist.  His 
aim  was  to  produce  a  language  capable  of  expressing  thought  with 
the  greatest  clearness  and  accuracy,  and  to  make  its  acquisition  as 
easy  as  possible  to  the  greatest  number  of  human  beings. 

Some  da}q  when  we  have  acquired  a  rudimentary  acquaintance 
with  this  universal  language,  we  may  essay  a  brief  photographic 
article  written  in  Volapuk  in  the  faint  hope  that  English,  French, 
Spanish,  and  German  speaking  photographers  may  all  be  equally 
well  able  to  understand  it.  Mr.  Sprague’s  handbook  certainly  ought 
to  enable  the  English  reader  to  grasp  it  effectively.  Price  2s.  6(7. 

Pictures  in  Black  and  White  ;  ob,  Photogbaphebs 

Photogbaphed. 

By  George  Mason. 

Loudon  :  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.  Glasgow  :  G.  Mason  &  Co.  New  York  : 

Anthony  So  Co. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  for  Mr.  George  Mason  to  collate  the  series 
of  sketches  which  some  years  ago  appeared  in  the  British  Journal  of 
Photography  by  “  Mark  Oute,”  a  nom  de  plume  of  the  author.  Being 
drawn  from  life  they  afford  us  the  means  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  many  scenes  in  photographic  life  of  which,  but  for  such  sketches 
forming  a  connecting  link  between  the  past  and  the  present,  we 
should  otherwise  have  been  left  in  ignorance.  The  writer  of  the 
preface,  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  speaks  of  the  pleasure  afforded  him  by 
the  production  of  these  sketches  in  book-form  “  because  of  their 
value  as  realistic  views  of  life  and  character,  illustrative  of  the 
periods  at  which  they  were  written,  or  of  those  during  which  the 
actors  lived  and  moved  in  our  midst ;  affording  as  they  do  such  vivid 
glimpses  of  scenes  in  real  life  which  are  thus  rescued  from  the  limbo 
of  forgetfulness,  and  showing  forth  the  phases  of  the  profession  which 
existed  at  that  time,  and  which  are  really  an  important  part  of  the 
history  of  photography.” 

■  These  sketches  are  twenty-nine  in  number;  some  of  them  are 
exceedingly  affecting,  others  very  funny,  all  of  them  are  accurate, 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  some  of  the  dramatis  persona  will  be 
readily  recognised  by  many  readers,  notwithstanding  that  the  names 
have  been  somewhat  altered.  We  have  re-read  inter  alia  Mr.  Mason's 
third  picture— which  is  entitled  “  Joe” — with  much  interest.  Joe  is 
described  as  having  graduated  in  life  as  a  Scottish  blacksmith,  who 
took  to  photography  at  first  as  an  amateur,  but  soon  thereafter  as  a 
professional.  Here  is  his  physique  as  described  by  Mr.  Mason : 
“  Joe  was  a  big,  strong,  powerful-looking  man  with  a  genial,  kindly 
face.  To  look  at  him  Avith  his  wideawake  pushed  back  off  his  brow 
and  his  short  pipe  in  his  cheek,  one  could  not  help  thinking  his 
dark-room  performances  would  be  a  clumsy  arrangement  at  best. 
What  a  deception  he  was !  One  of  the  greatest  treats  I  ever 
experienced  in  the  way  of  picture  taking  was  Joe’s  dark-room  work,” 
and  so  forth,  until  we  come  to  a  description  of  his  apparatus,  his 
solar  camera,  and  other  appliances.  “He  certainly  kept  up  to  the 
times,  leaving  no  stone  unturned,  that  he  might  stand  foremost  in 
the  ranks  of  his  profession.  Joe  used  to  assert  that  The  Bbitish 
Joubnal  of  Photogbaphy  was  the  great  means  and  medium 
whereby  he  had  both  gained  and  could  convey  information  ;  so  he 
used  it  in  communicating  with  his  fellow  workers  and  by  telling  his 
own  experiences,  tried  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  at  the  same  time 
gladly  making  use  of  all  information  in  return.  Like  the  jockey 
who,  when  asked  if  he  knew  anything  about  the  life  of  David  the 
Psalmist,  replied,  “  No,  I  don’t ;  but  you  just  write  to  the  Editor  of 
Bell's  Life,  he’ll  tell  you  all  about  it ;  ”  so  if  you  had  asked  Joe  any¬ 
thing  he  could  not  explain  to  you,  he  would  have  said,  “  Write  to  the 
Editors  of  The  Bbitish  Joubnal  of  Photogbaphy;  they’ll  put 
you  right.”  Mr.  Mason  winds  up  this  sketch  by  saying  that  J oe  is 
now  in  America,  with  every  chance  of  doing  well.  The  “  now  ”  of 
the  previous  sentence  was  several  years  ago.  Will  it  surprise  Mr. 
Mason  and  those  friends  who  recognise  the  Joe  of  the  sketch  if  we 
inform  them  that  Joe  is  now  one  of  the  greatest  photographic 


aristocrats  of  America,  that  his  work  is  altogether  unsurpassed,  that 
his  prices  are  the  highest,  and  that  the  elegance  of  his  studio  and 
surroundings  is  such  as  to  be  almost  proverbial ! 

Some  of  these  admirable  sketches  are  in  rhyme,  and  we  have 
specially  observed  a  few  that  would  serve  well  for  recitations  or 
readings  at  photographic  parties. 

The  book  contains  188  pages,  has  several  pictorial  illustrations, 
and  is  sold  at  Is.,  2*.,  and  3s.,  according  to  the  style  of  binding.  The 
copy  before  us  is,  as  a  book,  the  most  elegant  of  all  the  photographic 
works  issued  during  this  year. 

- + - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATION  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  16,224. — “An  Instantaneous  Photographic  Shutter."  James  Lyon. — 

Dated  November  9,  1888. 

No.  16,258. — “  An  Improvement  in  the  Method  of  and  Materials  or  Com¬ 
pound  employed  in  developing  Photographic  Pictures  or  Images.”  William 
Oldham. — Dated  November  9,  1888. 

No.  16,537. — “  An  Improvement  in  the  Method  of  and  Materials  or  Com¬ 
pound  employed  in  developing  Photographic  Pictures  or  Images.”  WILLIAM 
Oldham. — Dated  November  14,  1888. 

No.  16,556. — “Improvements  in  Apparatus  to  he  used  in  Lanterns  for 
Projection.”  Herbert  Charles  Newton.—  Dated  Nocnnbcr  11,  1888. 

No.  16,575. — “A  Comer  Piece  for  Photographic  Frames.”  Walter  Heath 
Welshman.— Dated  November  15,  1888. 

PATENT  COMPLETED. 

Improvements  in  Photo-lithography,  Photo-engraving,  and  other 
Photo-illustrative  processes. 

No.  4823.  Samuel  Phillips,  and  Adam  Stephan,  William  Street, 
Woolloomooloo,  Sydney. — March  29,  1888. 

This  invention  refers  to  improvements  in  photo-lithography,  photo-engraving, 
and  other  photo-illustrative  processes,  by  means  of  which  a  transferor  medium 
or  a  picture  in  fatty  ink  may  be  produced  by  printing  from  a  photographic 
negative.  By  this  invention  the  minutest  detail  may  be  directly  transferred 
from  the  negative  to  a  lithographic  stone  or  stones,  or  to  metals  for  etching  or 
engraving,  or  to  glass,  porcelain,  or  other  substances  for  similar  purposes  or  for 
ornament.  By  it  also  any  print  may  be  easily  divided  for  cliromo  printing  and 
in  each  division  the  work  will  be  as  well  brought  out  as  if  the  print  were  taken 
from  one  stone  or  sheet. 

These  improvements  in  photo-lithography,  photo-engraving,  and  other  photo- 
illustrative  processes  consist  essentially  in  the  use  of  a  peculiar  specially  pre¬ 
pared  sensitised  transfer  medium  upon  which  a  print  of  the  negative  is  obtained 
in  such  ink  that  an  impression  of  said  print  may  be  given  upon  a  lithographic 
stone,  zinc,  &c. ;  secondly,  in  the  complete  novel  process  of  transferring  a  photo¬ 
negative  illustration  to  stone,  & c.  &c.,  as  a  negative  print  or  etching;  and 
thirdly,  in  the  obtainmeut  of  a  number  of  colour  stones,  &c.,  from  one  photo¬ 
negative. 

This  transfer  medium  is  prepared  by  first  giving  paper  a  coating  or  film  of 
gelatine,  upon  one  surface,  treating  said  surface  with  a  solution  of  bi-chromate 
of  potassium  and  evenly  coating  it  with  a  material  which  will  protect  certain 
minute  portions  or  dots  or  lines  from  the  action  of  light  and  thus  giving  grain 
to  the  coated  surface  ;  the  most  suitable  material  we  have  found  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  is  stiff  lithographic  ink.  It  is  now  only  necessary  to  expose  to  light  the 
transfer  thus  prepared  under  the  negative  until  the  positive  is  seen  clearly 
printed  upon  it.  This  print  is  then  carefully  inked,  washed,  and  then  developed 
by  rubbing,  when  the  ink  leaving  the  high  lights  allows  the  whole  effect  to  be 
plainly  seen.  The  transfer  being  thus  completed  may  be  used  to  obtain  an 
impression  on  stone,  zinc,  &c.,  in  any  well-known  manner. 

But,  in  order  that  this  invention  may  be  clearly  understood,  the  whole  process 
of  obtaining  a  lithographic  print  will  be  described  in  detail,  it  being  under¬ 
stood  that  the  obtainmeut  of  a  metallic  etching  is  proceeded  with  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  that  the  obtainmeut  of  a  photographic  print  upon  glass,  porcelain, 
&c. ,  may  be  had  in  negative  by  using  the  same  process  up  to  the  transferring 
stage. 

We  prepare  a  bath  consisting  of  one  ounce  of  Nelson’s  patent  opaque  gelatine 
or  any  good  soft  gelatine  dissolved  in,  say,  seven  ounces  of  water  for  two  hours 
and  to  which  is  added  while  at  a  temperature  of  about  100°  Fahrenheit,  say, 
two  grains  of  chromo  alum  dissolved  in  half  an  ounce  of  water,  with  or  without, 
say,  half  a  grain  of  tannin  (to  render  the  resulting  transfer  medium  a  little 
tougher),  the  whole  being  well  strained.  This  bath  being  kept  at  a  temperature 
of  90°  Fahr.,  a  sheet  of  paper,  preferably  thick  photographic  paper  or  paper 
of  similar  description,  is  then  carefully  drawn  over  it  under  a  scraper  pressing 
it  in  contact  with  the  gelatine.  When  coated  this  paper  is  then  hung  until 
carefully  dried  off,  and  is  then  rolled  on  a  roller  with  a  sheet  of  white  paper  over 
its  prepared  surface. 

We  next  remove  this  prepared  transfer  paper  into  a  dark  room  and  further 
treat  it  by  floating  it  for,  say,  three  minutes  upon  a  solution  of,  say,  three 
ounces  of  bichromate  of  potassium,  dissolved  in,  say,  eighty  ounces  of  water, 
and  then  dry  it  in  a  dark  room,  having  a  well  ventilated,  even  temperature  of 
about  75°  Fahr.  Still  conducting  operations  in  the  dark  room  we  now  coat  it 
with  the  semi-protecting  material  in  the  shape  of  stiff  lithographic  ink,  but  any 
material  which  will  protect  minute  portions  of  the  surface  from  the  action  of 
light  would  do.  The  ink  we  prefer  is  made  up  by  mixing  four  ounces  of  bees¬ 
wax,  one  ounce  of  spermaceti,  half  an  ounce  of  tallow,  and  one  ounce  of  lamp¬ 
black  wdth  about  half  the  quantity  of  good  lithographic  printing  ink.  The 
inking  is  done  in  the  ordinary  way  on  a  stone  well  rolled  with  ink,  on  which 
the  prepared  surface  of  the  paper  is  pressed  until  evenly  coated,  at  which  stage 
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if  properly  clone  a  yellow  face  should  show  through  the  black  ink,  and  if 
examined  with  a  magnifying  glass  the  surface  should  show  a  fine  grain  and  the 
transfer  medium  is  complete. 

The  printing  from  the  negative  is  carried  out  in  the  usual  manner  in  a  frame 
giving  good  contact  and  preferably  exposed  in  shadow  until  the  shadows  of 
the  negative  are  well  printed  through  the  medium,  when  the  print  is  placed 
over  a  stone  and  thin  lithographic  ink  well  rolled  over  it  in  a  fine  even  coatiim. 
After  a  washing  and  thorough  soakage,  say,  for  about  an  hour  in  clear  water’ 
the  development  is  effected  by  rubbing  the  print  gently  (over  a  fiat  surface) 
with  a  soft  sponge,  when  the  ink  will  come  away  from  the  high  lights  and  the 
picture  gradually  appear  until  quite  distinct,  then  after  thorough  washing  it  is 
again  rubbed  until  the  grain  is  quite  clear,  when  it  may  be  dried  as  complete. 

To  obtain  the  picture  from  the  prepared  medium  on  a  lithographic  stone,  &c. 
the  transfer  is  damped  on  the  back  until  the  surface  is  quite  sticky  to  the 
touch,  when  it  is  evenly  laid  upon  the  stone,  sheet  of  zinc,  &c.,  and  with  a  roller 
forced  into  intimate  contact  and  then  pressed  to  the  stone,  &c.,  in  the  usual 
manner  ;  when  removed  a  perfect  picture  will  be  found  on  the  stone,  &c.,  with 
half  tones  and  all  degree  of  shadow  clearly  shown.  If  the  impression  is’  upon 
a  stone  it  will  be  “gummed,”  “rubbed  up,”  “etched,”  and  printed  from  in 
the  usual  manner. 

When  making  up  colour  stones  in  plioto-chromo  lithography,  we  print  any 
number  of  these  transfers  in  different  depths  from  the  negative  and  these  are 
transferred  to  different  stones,  one  being  the  key  and  the  others  tints  or  parts, 
or  parts  may  be  stopped  or  cut  out  on  different  stones,  or  parts  cut  out,  scraped’ 
and  patched  up  for  each  different  colour. 

The  transfer  obtained,  as  before  described,  may,  instead  of  being  pressed  upon 
a  lithographic  stone,  be  transferred  by  pressure  to  zinc  or  other  metals  or 
substances  for  etching  or  engraving  in  the  usual  manner,  or  it  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  porcelain,  china,  &c. ,  for  ornamental  purposes. 

We  would  have  it  understood  that  we  do  not  confine  ourselves  to  any 
particular  uses  to  which  our  invention  may  be  applied,  nor  to  the  precise 
manner  of  carrying  the  same  into  effect  so  long  as  the  nature  thereof  be 
retained. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  this  inven¬ 
tion,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  we  declare  that  what  we 
claim  is  : — 1.  In  photo-lithographic  and  such-like  processes  the  method  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  grained  transfer  medium  by  coating  a  sensitised  gelatine  surface  with 
thick  lithographic  ink  or  analogous  partially  protective  substance,  substantially 
as  described.  2.  The  process  for  producing  lithographs,  etchings,  or  engravings 
by  the  use  of  a  grained  transfer  medium  such  as  is  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
claim,  treated  and  applied  substantially  as  described.  3.  The  process  for 
obtaining  a  number  of  colour  stones  for  photo-chromo  lithography  by  printing 
a  number  of  transfers  from  one  original  and  treating  them  substantially  as 
herein  described. 

- - - - 


found  that  when  sufficient  was  used  for  the  purpose  there  was  also  enough  to 
soften  the  edges  of  the  film  and  to  cause  frilling  in  development.  He  thought 
that  perhaps  a  brush  of  velvet  might  be  fixed  in  the  slide  to  wipe  the  plate  as 
the  shutter  was  pulled  out,  but'  practical  photographers  had  told  him  that  such 
a  remedy  was  worse  than  the  disease,  and  that  “capillary  attraction”  caused 
all  the  dust  in  the  neighbourhood  to  settle  on  the  plate.  ’  He  had  tried  films, 
but  they  did  not  equal  the  old  glass  plates  ;  the  films  did  not  present  the 
flat  surfaces  to  the  lenses  as  did  plates  of  glass.  Five  hundred  hotel  pro; 
in  the  United  Kingdom  have  each  undertaken  to  set  aside  for  cyclists  a  dark 
room  good  enough  for  the  development  of  dry  plates.  His  own  photographic 
kit  weighed  eighty-four  pounds  altogether,  and  it  reduced  the  speed  when 
carried  on  a  cycle  from  twelve  to  eight  miles  per  hour,  with  the  same  amount 
of  fatigue  in  each  case. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  said  that  the  best  carrier  for  luggage  upon  a 
tricycle  and  how  to  get  “spring”  in  it  were  the  chief  problems  lor  cyclists, 
for  vibration  direct  from  the  wheels  must  not  reach  the  photographic  apparatus. 
About  the  best  suspension  was  the  L  piece,  with  spiral  springs.  The  Qyding 
Tourists’  Club  was  a  good  organization.  He  thought  that  air  cushions  on  a 
tricycle  would  be  liable  to  get  out  of  order;  they  were  always  leaking,  and 
they  might  sometimes  be  improved  by  filling  them  with  water  instead  ol  air  ; 
the  water  did  not  leak  so  fast.  A  detective  camera  made  so  as  to  resist  vi bration 
was  about  the  best  thing  for  cyclists,  because  larger  cameras  wasted  so  much 
time  in  unfitting,  rigging  up,  and  packing  again. 

Mr.  Wollaston  had  begun  his  cycling  experiences  in  1857  upon  a  cycle, 
weighing  260  pounds,  made  by  his  father;  he  had  also  travelled  on  the  old 
bone-shakers  with  a  camera  on  his  back.  At  present  he  used  a  tricycle 
recommended  by  Mr.  Shipton  and  was  well  pleased  therewith.  He  had  taken 
thousands  of  negatives  free  from  dust  spots  while  out  tricycling  ;  his  apparatus 
when  not  too  large  was  mounted  on  both  sides  of  his  seat  spring  ;  the  larger 
cameras  he  carried  upon  the  L  support.  He  could  show  dozens  of  film  nega¬ 
tives  free  from  defect,  and  did  not  agree  with  what  Mr.  Shipton  had  said 
about  films;  a  film  on  a  spool  could  not  have  the  dust  objection  brought 
against  it. 

Mr.  William  Bedford  asked  whether  the  French  photographer,  M.  Niepce 
de  St.  Victor,  had  not  been  largely  the  developer  of  the  modern  tricycle. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  asked  if  Mr.  Shipton  would  read  a  paper  on  < 'y cling 
on  the  Continent,  setting  forth  what  special  conveniences  had  been  provided 
for  cyclists  along  a  typical  run,  say,  from  Calais  to  Rome.  If  M.  Xi-pce  de  St. 
Victor  had  any  claim  to  be  an  improver  of  the  tricycle,  he  hoped  it  was  better 
founded  than  his  claims  relating  to  photography  in  natural  colours,  in  which 
subject  he  had  been  anticipated  by  Becquerel  all  along  the  line.  How  did 
tricyclists  get  on  in  a  steady  downpour  of  rain,  with  no  shelter  within  several 
miles  ?  Could  not  they  then  rig  up  bamboo  poles  and  mackintosh  doth,  to 
enclose  themselves  in  their  own  cab  ? 

The  Chairman  knew  that  a  tricycle  would  carry  weight,  because  upon  one 
of  them  he  had  carried  his  brother,  whose  weight  was  not  less  than  eleven 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

November  27  ... 

„  27  ... 

„  28  ... 

„  29  ... 

„  29  ... 

„  29  ... 

„  29  ... 

,,  29  ... 

5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

The  Studio,  Chancery -lane,  Bolton. 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street, E.C. 
The  College. 

Mechanics’  Hall. 

Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street. 
The  Lyceum,  Oldham. 

Mason’ s  Hall,  1  Basinghall-street. 

Halifax  Photographic  Club . 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday  night,  November  15,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above 
Association,  held  at  the  Masons  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London,  Mr.  Andrew 
Pringle  presided. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  exhibited  an  architectural  negative  taken  by  moonlight 
from  the  roof  of  the  Royal  Naval  College  at  Greenwich.  The  moonlight  was 
of  ordinary  strength  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  more  or  less  in  fog ;  then  it 
became  so  cloudy  that  the  moon  was  entirely  invisible.  Some  telegraph  wires 
about  sixty  yards  off  might  be  assumed  to  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  as  the  wires  were  represented  in  the  negative,  he  concluded  that  by  moon¬ 
light  an  object  had  been  photographed  which  subtended  an  angle  of  but  half  a 
minute  of  arc.  This  he  considered  to  be  wonderful. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Cembrano  asked  the  cause  of  some  spots  on  an  unexposed 
collodio-bromide  plate  produced. 

The  Chairman  thought  them  to  be  due  to  dust ;  probably  portions  of  fibres 
of  the  cotton  wool  which  had  been  used  for  filtering. 

Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  said  that  there  was  a  kind  of  felt  in  the  market  very 
good  for  filtering. 

Mr.  S.  G.  B.  Wollaston  used  wash-leather  for  filtering. 

The  Chairman  had  found  swansdown  calico  to  be  good. 

The  question  was  put — Suppose  you  wish  to  enlarge  from  a  half  plate,  and 
have  no  condenser  of  the  requisite  size,  how  should  the  light  be  arranged,  and 
what  kind  of  light  is  best  for  the  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Taylor  suggested  using  a  sheet  of  opal  glass,  with  three  or  four  strong 
lights  close  behind  it,  and  the  negative  in  front  of  it. 

The  Chairman  had  a  sheet  of  opal  glass  which  transmitted  absolutely 
red  rays. 

Mr.  Taylor  had  a  piece  which  transmitted  white  rays. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Shipton  then  read  a  paper  upon  Cycling  and  Photography,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  interposed  additional  remarks  to  the  effect  that  he  thought 
that  air  cushions  might  be  applied  to  the  carrying  of  cameras  on  cycles  to 
diminish  the  vibrations.  The  lenses  should  be  carried  face  downwards  in  a 
leather  case,  and  so  fixed  as  not  to  shift  their  position  laterally.  He  had  tried 
the  application  of  glycerine  to  the  grooves  of  the  slides  to  keep  out  dust,  but 


stone. 

Mr.  Peasgood  said  that  he  knew  more  about  cycling  than  he  did  about 
photography,  and  he  hoped  that  a  marriage  would  take  place  between  photo¬ 
graphy  and  cycling.  It  did  not  follow  that  because  Mr.  Shipton  could  carry 
eighty-four  pounds  at  the  speed  mentioned  that  any  beginner  with  a  cycle  could 
do  the  same;  the  latter  would  probably  find  the  reduction  of  speed  to  l>e 
greater. 

Mr.  Shipton  thought  that  a  carrier  should  have  some  latitude  of  motion 
upon  the  machine,  yet  baggage  must  never  be  carried  so  that  it  swings ;  he 
approved  a  newly  invented  spriug  attachment  for  the  upper  part  of  the  L  piece. 
A  detective  camera  is  generally  useful  on  a  cycle,  but  it  limits  the  power  of 
the  photographer  greatly.  He  had  not  found  it  so  easy  as  .Mr.  Wollaston  had 
done  to  escape  dust  after  a  fifty  or  sixty  miles’  ride ;  besides,  Mr.  Wollaston 
knew  how  to  make  good  defects  in  his  negatives,  so  dust  would  trouble  him 
less  than  some  other  people.  Nine  out  of  every  ten  photographers  he  had 
questioned  on  the  point  had  told  him  that  they  got  on  better  with  glass  plates 
than  films.  The  first  practical  lever-driven  tricycle  was  invented  by  a  man  at 
Coventry.  One  Frenchman  had  done  something  towards  improving  the 
machine,  but  his  name  was  not  Niepce,  and  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  a 
photographer,  but  had  he  patented  his  invention  it  would  have  brought  him  a 
large  fncome ;  he  was  recently  in  employment  in  Boston,  h  nited  States.  A 
typical  journey  on  the  Continent  could  be  mapped  out  from  any  good  Con¬ 
tinental  road-book.  Rain  was  as  great  a  drawback  to  cy  cling  as  to  all  othei 
outdoor  exercises,  and  mackintosh  thrown  over  bamboo  supports  would  cause 
too  much  windage.  Neither  should  the  cyclist  clothe  himself  in  waterproof 
garments,  for  perspiration  would  soon  make  them  as  wet  inside  as  outside  ;  he 
should  dress  entirely  in  woollen  garments  that  was  the  great  secret. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  asked  if  a  little  man  could  become  as  good  a  cyclist  as  an 
average  man. 

Mr.  Shipton  replied  that  he  must  have  a  light  machine,  geared  up  specially 
to  suit  his  powers.  As  the  gearing  is  varied,  what  is  gained  in  speed  is  lost  in 

power,  haddon  asked  if  indiarubber  springs  could  be  utilised  anywhere  in 
tricvcles. 

Mr.  Shipton  thought  that  they  would  deteriorate  too  rapidly*,  and  perhaps 

swing  anything  they  supported.  ...  .  ... 

The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  that  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Association 
would  take  place  on  November  29. 

Mr.  Mavitta,  of  Birmingham,  exhibited  an  improved  camera  stand,  with  also 
an  improved  attachment  to  its  top,  both  of  which  se\  eral  of  the  members 
present  said  they  thought  to  be  meritorious  inventions. 

Mr.  Webster  exhibited  a  series  of  lantern  views  of  accidents  to  cyclists. 

at,.  t  tt  troon  ms  olpctpd  fi  mpmhpr  of  the  Association. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 

At  the  November  lantern  evening,  on  the  15th  instant,  a  large  number  of  slides 
were  exhibited  of  every  description  of  make  and  subject,  and  prepared  with 
every  variety  of  known  developer.  About  two  hundred  were  put  through  the 
lantern,  including  some  splendid  Woodbury  slides,  by  Mr.  George  Smith,  of 
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country  hedgerow  flowers  ;  Gloucester  Cathedral  interiors,  by  Mr.  Evans  ; 
interesting  views  of  Rye,  by  Mr.  Charles  Whiting  ;  illustrations  of  Vesuvius, 
by  Dr.  Anderson  ;  pictures  of  Baldwin  descending  with  his  parachute,  by 
Mr.  Abrahams  ;  and  a  very  complete  series  representing  Indian  life  and 
architecture,  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Butler.  Slides  by  Surgeon-General  Ranking  were 
also  exhibited,  both  rapid  chloride  and  gelatine-bromide  work  ;  and  Major 
Nott  lent  some  of  his  own  pictures  of  animals,  as  well  as  two  splendid  sets  of 
albumen  slides  and  Notman’s  wet  collodion  slides. 

Other  slides  showing  instantaneous  work  from  Kodaks  and  other  hand 
cameras,  and  landscape  studies  at  home  and  abroad,  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Harrison,  Cunningham,  Hudson,  Howlett,  Robertson,  Grimsliaw,  Elder,  Bond, 
Ferrero,  Barclay,  Stroh,  W.  Clarke,  Dresser,  and  Davison.  A  salient  feature 
of  lantern -slide  shows  is  the-  number  of  liydroquinone  developed  plates 
exhibited,  this  developer,  at  any  rate  amongst  the  members  of  the  Camera 
Club,  being  very  generally  used  for  this  particular  purpose. 

The  subject  on  Thursday,  November  29,  will  be  A  Lesson  in  the  New 
Cold  Bath  Platinotype  Process,  by  Mr.  W.  Willis.  Meeting  at  eight  p.m. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

On  the  9th  instant  the  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  was  open  during  the  evening,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis,  in  the  course  of  a  few  remarks,  called  attention 
to  the  work  being  done  by  the  Benevolent  Association,  stating  that  since  the 
meeting  in  November,  1887,  nearly  one  hundred  members  had  been  enrolled, 
and,  during  the  same  period,  grants  had  been  made  amounting  to  64Z.  1 4s.  ; 
he  earnestly  asked  all  those  who  were  not  already  connected  with  the  Associa¬ 
tion  to  become  members  and  help  the  Committee  in  their  work. 

A  lantern  display  of  slides,  kindly  lent  by  Messrs.  Dixon,  Dresser,  Edwards, 
England,  Freshwater,  Medland,  Pilkington,  Whiting,  and  Wright,  then  took 
place,  evidently  giving  satisfaction  to  the  spectators. 

Particulars  of  the  Association  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  H.  Harland, 
83,  Hawksley-road,  Stoke  Newington. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  the  meeting  on  November  8,  Mr.  Alan  Garnett,  Vice-President,  was  in  the 
chair.  The  following  were  elected  members  : — Messrs.  T.  Morley  Brooke, 
George  Board,  Frederick  Brooks,  Joseph  Johnstone,  J.  E.  Duke,  Arthur 
Coventry,  jun.,  John  Taylor  Hughes,  and  Charles  James  Waddell. 

The  Chairman  then  introduced  Mr.  Bellsmith,  representing  the.  Eastman 
Dry  Plate  and  Film  Company,  who  had  come  to  Manchester  at  the  special 
invitation  of  the  Society  to  demonstrate  the  development  and  treatment  of  film 
and  paper  negatives,  and  the  production  of  bromide  enlargements. 

Mr.  Bellsmith  prefaced  his  demonstration  by  a  short  address,  in  which  he 
said  : — 

Ever  since  photography  became  popular  as  a  scientific  study,  and  viewing  began  to 
attract  attention  as  a  pleasant  and  profitable  pursuit,  there  has  been  an  ever-increasing 
demand  for  something  light  to  displace  the  heavy  and  breakable  glass  plates.  The 
manufacturers  have  not  been  slow  to  appreciate  this  fact,  and  most  of  them  have 
made  repeated  efforts  to  discover  a  suitable  substitute.  The  first  to  appear  in  the 
market  was  the  Eastman  negative  paper,  which,  although  a  wonderful  advance  on 
the  right  direction  and  capable  of  excellent  results  in  the  hands  of  one  familiar  with 
its  peculiarities,  possessed  some  serious  drawbacks,  such  as  the  necessity  of  oiling  the 
paper  in  order  to  get  translucence  and  the  tendency  to  show  grain.  To  overcome 
both  of  these  objections  a  paper  was  prepared  with  a  substratum  of  soluble  gelatine, 
which  is  afterwards  coated  with  an  insoluble  sensitive  emulsion,  and  thus  we  have 
what  is  now  known  as  Eastman’s  American  stripping  film.  The  films  as  at  present 
prepared  are  very  rapid,  remarkably  uniform  in  quality,  and  rendering  results  that 
cannot  be  excelled  by  any  glass  plate.  To  develop  the  films,  any  good  formula  that 
works  well  with  the  glass  plate  will  do,  excepting  where  a  large  amount  of  sulphate 
of  soda  is  used,  which  has  a  toning  effect  upon  the  substratum,  and  is  liable  to  render 
stripping  difficult.  The  films  must  be  developed  very  much  more  dense  than  a  dry 
plate,  so  as  to  make  allowance  for  the  paper  being  at  the  back  of  the  negative,  but 
which  is  afterwards  removed.  After  development,  the  negatives  should  be  washed  in 
two  or  three  changes  of  water  and  then  soaked  for  one  minute  in  a  solution  of  thirty 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid  to  twenty  ounces  of  water;  this  materially  assists  the 
stripping.  After  removing  from  the  acid  bath,  the  negatives  should  be  again 
washed  before  fixing.  After  fixing  and  the  usual  washing,  the  stripping  is  performed 
as  follows — take  a  sheet  of  glass  a  size  larger  than  the  negative  and  coat  with  rubber 
solution ;  when  dry,  coat  with  plain  collodion — this  should  be  allowed  to  “  set  ”  and 
then  washed  under  the  tap  until  the  solvents  are  removed,  which  is  easily  ascertained 
by  the  disappearance  of  the  greasy  lines  which  are  first  noticed.  The  plate  should 
then  be  put  into,  a  tray  of  cold  water,  collodion  side  up,  the  negative  is  then  placed 
into  the  water  face  down  and  guided  into  position  on  the  plate,  which  is  then  removed 
from  the  water  ;  next  take  a  rubber  squeegee  and  be  careful  to  wet  it  before  applying  ; 
the  negative  is  then  squeegeed  into  contact,  beginning  with  light  and  careful  strokes, 
increasing  the  pressure  after  the  surplus  water  is  removed.  The  plate  should  then 
be  put  upon  a  flat  surface  with  a  sheet  of  blotting  paper  next  to  the  back  of  negative, 
a  sheet  of  glass  over  it  and  a  weight  of  eight  or  ten  pounds,  allowed  to  remain  twenty 
minutes,  then  put  into  hot  water  at  a  temperature  of  110°  Fahr.,  allowed  to  soak  a 
minute  so  as  to  allow  the  hot  water  to  penetrate  the  paper  and  act  upon  the  sub¬ 
stratum  ;  the  paper  may  then  be  picked  up  at  one  corner  and  removed.  The  plate 
should  then  be  washed  carefully  with  a  camel-hair  brush  dipped  in  the  hot  water, 
to  remove  any  remaining  substratum.  Then  allow  the  plate  to  cool  and  put  into 
cold  water ;  take  a  gelatine  skin  and  put  into  the  water  smooth  side  down,  press  under 
the  water,  and  by  raising  one  end  of  the  plate  the  skin  can  be  guided  into  position 
and  squeegeed  down  with  a  wet  squeegee.  The  negative  should  then  be  allowed  to 
dry  thoroughly ;  it  can  then  be  cut  round  with  a  penknife  and  removed  from  the 
glass ;  any  rubber  which  may  adhere  can  be  easily  removed  by  rubbing  with  the  hand. 
In  bromide  enlarging,  the  main  peculiarity  of  all  bromide  paper  and  one  which  is 
essentially  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  is,  that  it  possesses  a  strong  tendency  to 
exaggerate  contrast.  The  only  successful  way  to  overcome  this  is  to  first  time  for 
the  shadows,  and  then  by  interposing  a  card  with  a  hole  cut  in  it  between  the  paper 
and  the  lens  gives  additional  time  over  the  portions  of  the  picture  where  the 
negative  is  dense  and  where  additional  detail  is  desired.  In  developing  a  bromide 
print  it  often  occurs  that  the  shadows  are  fully  developed  before  the  more  illuminated 
portions  of  the  picture  show  sufficient  detail.  In  this  case  the  development  should  be 
stopped  by  pouring  on  the  clearing  solution,  and  then  by  applying  the  developer 
locally  any  portion  of  the  picture  can  be  developed  further  without  overdoing  the 
shadows.  If  a  negative  is  harsh  and  liable  to  give  too  strong  contrast  which  cannot 
be  entirely  overcome  by  the  above  treatment,  a  good  plan  is  to  soak  the  print  before 
development  in  clear  oxalate  for  two  minutes  and  then  develop  in  the  usual  manner. 

Mr.  Bellsmith  then  exhibited  and  described  a  Kodak,  and  developed  several 
negatives  which  he  had  taken  the  day  previous  in  Manchester,  and  success¬ 


fully  manipulated  these  ;  he  also  exhibited  some  dozens  of  finished  Kodak  nega¬ 
tives,  and  presented  every  member  of  the  Society  with  a  specimen  film  negative. 
A  bromide  enlargement  was  next  attempted,  using  an  oil  lantern  with  large 
condensers.  The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  occupied  in  examining  film 
negatives  of  all  sizes,  and  some  exceedingly  fine  enlargements  on  bromide 
paper,  See. 

A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Bellsmith,  to  which  he 
gracefully  responded. 


DERBY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  members  of  this  Society  accepted  a  kind  invitation  from  the  members  of 
the  Notts  Amateur  Photographic  Association  to  visit  them  at  their  Rooms  on 
Monday  evening,  November  12,  when  a  most  enjoyable  evening  was  spent, 
their  reception  being  most  cordial. 

On  Tuesday,  November  13,  the  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held,  when  most 
of  the  evening  was  spent  in  discussing  the  new  rules  which  the  Society  is 
making. 

Mr.  T.  Scotton  handed  round  for  inspection  a  number  of  very  fine  enlarge¬ 
ments  and  contact  prints  by  Messrs.  Morgan  &  Kidd,  printed  on  their 
gelatino-bromide  paper,  and  some  made  by  Mr.  Scotton  himself  on  the 
same  paper.  Also  some  prints  on  Obernetter’s  gelatino-cliloride  paper  sent 
by  Mr.  Gotz.  Mr.  Bourdin  showed  a  very  tine  platinotype  print  made  on 
Chinese  paper  by  an  amateur  friend  in  Paris.  All  these  were  very  much 
admired. 

Mr.  R.  Keene  showed  one  of  Eastman’s  new  Kodak  cameras  and  explained 
its  working. 

On  Monday,  November  19,  a  special  meeting  was  held  to  hear  a  lecture  by 
Mr.  R.  Keene  on  the  History  and  Practice  of  Photography ,  with  illustrations 
showing  prints,  &c.,  by  the  various  photographic  processes,  and  a  large  number 
of  very  tine  lantern  slides  by  Messrs.  Pringle,  Bothamley,  Wellington,  and 
Keene,  illustrative  of  the  lecture,  were  exhibited  upon  the  screen.  The  lecture 
was  most  able  and  exhaustive,  although  the  lecturer  said  he  only  touched  the 
fringe  of  his  subject.  There  was  a  very  large  attendance  of  members,  and  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Keene. 


COVENTRY  AND  MIDLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  special  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  13th  instant,  to 
witness  a  demonstration  by  Mr.  II.  S.  Bellsmith  (of  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate 
and  Film  Company)  of  the  specialties  of  the  firm. 

Mr.  Bellsmith,  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  was  introduced  by 
the  Secretary,  gave  a  most  lucid  and  interesting  description  of  the  various 
processes  connected  with  the  working  of  the  American  films,  transferotype 
paper  and  enlargements,  and  contact  prints  on  bromide  paper,  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  stripping  of  the  films  being  practically  demonstrated  ;  and  he  also 
explained  the  working  of  the  Eastman  roller  slide  and  the  Kodak  camera. 
The  questions  asked  by  those  present  showed  how  keen  was  the  interest  taken 
in  every  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

The  meeting  (dosed  with  the  custom  ary 'vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  who 
suitably  responded. 


IPSWICH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Art  Gallery,  Ipswich,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  the  13th  instant.  The  President  (Mr.  J.  Dixon  Piper)  took 
the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  Vick  (Ipswich),  Mr.  J.  Reynolds  (East  Bergliolt),  and  Mr.  H.  C. 
Gooding,  jun.  (Stowmarket),  were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cade  gave  an  interesting  and  practical  demonstration  of  printing 
and  development  in  carbon  pigments,  and  successfully  developed  several  prints 
on  opal,  paper,  glass,  &c.,  and  also  exhibited  numerous  specimens  showing  the 
different  tints  and  surfaces  to  be  obtained  by  the  process. 

The  President  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Cade  briefly  explained 
the  Woodbury  method  of  producing  permanent  prints  in  carbon,  and  also 
referred  to  a  visit  he  paid  to  some  works  in  Berlin  some  thirty  years  ago, 
where  prints  were  being  produced  by  the  mechanical  process  now  known  in 
England  as  the  collotype. 

Messrs.  Fry  &  Sons  sent  for  exhibition  at  the  meeting,  through  Mr.  Wiggin 
their  local  agent,  several  fine  prints  on  argentotype,  an  enlargement  from  an 
amateur’s  negative,  one  of  their  new  plate  boxes,  some  transparencies,  and 
silver  prints  from  negatives  on  their  plates. 

Mr.  Cade  exhibited  and  explained  Redwood’s  magnesium  flash  lamp. 


CHELTENHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the  8th  instant,  when  a  paper  on 
Hydroquinone  was  read  by  the  President,  Mr.  C.  E.  F.  Nash,  M.  A.  [see  page  745], 
In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  W.  C.  Beetham  stated  that  he  had 
lately  been  experimenting  with  hydroquinone  developers,  and  he  much  pre¬ 
ferred  the  use  of  barium  hydrate  as  the  accelerator  to  any  other  salt,  as  it 
seemed  to  give  much  brighter,  pluckier  pictures.  He  had  used  the  formula 
given  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton  in  the  International  Annual,  and  found  it  a  very 
powerful  developer,  viz.  : — 

Barium  hydrate  .  13  grains. 

Sodic  sulphite  .  30  ,, 

Hydroquinone .  5  „ 

Water  . 1  ounce. 

Dissolve  in  order  given,  and  filter. 

Two  plates  which  he  had  exposed  for  the  same  time  and  developed  for  one 
and  three-quarter  minutes  each,  one  with  the  hydroquinone  and  barium,  and 
the  other  with  pyro  and  soda,  showed  the  greater  developing  power  of  the 
former  most  conclusively.  The  plate  developed  with  hydroquinone  and  barium 
appeared  to  have  had  quite  double  the  exposure  of  the  one  developed  with 
pyro,  and  was  fully  done,  giving  a  bright,  crisp  picture.  The  pyro-cleveloped 
one,  on  the  other  hand,  was  very  weak  and  thin,  and  appeared  to  have  been 
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under  exposed  and  under  developed.  He  had  found  the  time  of  development 
depend  almost  entirely  on  the  amount  of  hydioquinone  used.  The  larger  the 
quantity,  the  quicker  the  development.  Five  grains  to  an  ounce  he  considered 
too  much  except  for  the  most  rapid  exposures,  and  even  then  when  the  solution 
was  fresh  it  was  apt  to  give  too  dense  a  negative.  Three  grains  per  ounce  was 
a  good  working  strength  for  ordinary  work  and  gave  quite  enough  density.  To 
illustrate  the  weakening  in  strength  of  the  hydroquinone  developer  when  used 
to  develop  many  plates  he  showed  two  transparencies — one  developed  with  the 
fresh  solution,  and  the  other  one  with  the  same  solution  after  it  had  been  used 
to  bring  out  ten  plates — both  plates  being  allowed  to  develop  for  two  minutes. 
The  difference  in  appearance  was  most  marked  :  the  one  developed  in  the  fresh 
solution  appeared  to  have  oeen  exposed  and  developed  quite  three  times  as 
long  as  the  other,  showing  most  conclusively  that  in  order  to  obtain  uniform 
results  the  same  developer  should  not  be  used  for  many  plates,  at  any  rate  not 
without  some  fresh  solution  being  added  to  keep  up  its  strength. 

The  meeting  concluded  by  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  paper 
being  proposed  and  unanimously  passed. 


NORTH  MIDDLESEX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

First  Lantern  Night. 

Monday  evening,  the  19th  instant,  was  the  date  on  which  this  young  Club 
gave  their  first  lantern  night,  and  when  we  say  that  the  Iron-room,  Stroud- 
green,  contained  three  hundred  (members  and  visitors),  it  may  justly  be  termed 
a  success. 

The  President  (Mr.  John  Humphries,  F.S.A.)  stated  that  the  chair  was  to 
have  been  taken  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Linklater,  but  he  was  unable  to  be  present. 

The  slides  shown  reflected  great  credit  on  Messrs.  Hiscock,  Humphries, 
Lethbridge,  Medland,  Nesbit,  Pexton,  Treadway,  and  others.  Those  which 
seemed  most  popular  were  Mr.  Medland’s  pictures  of  animals,  mostly  taken 
at  the  Zoological  Gardens  with  a  hand  camera. 

Mr.  Humphries  exhibited  a  collection  entitled  Rambles  round  London,  which 
placed  before  those  present  many  places  of  interest  and  beauty  with  which 
they  were  familiar ;  coloured  slides,  the  work  of  Mr.  Chatham  Pexton,  also 
G.  R.  Sims’  Lifeboat,  were  exhibited. 

It  was. certainly  a  most  enjoyable  entertainment. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  AND  NORTHERN  COUNTIES’ 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Mosley-street  Cafe,  Newcastle, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  the  13th  instant,  Mr.  H.  R.  Procter  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read,  and  three  new  members  elected. 

The  Chairman  opened  a  discussion  on  Stereoscopic  Photography.  Over 
fifty  beautiful  glass  stereoscopic  slides  (several  of  them  the  work  of  members) 
were  shown,  also  four  different  forms  of  stereoscopes,  and  a  novel  sliding 
printing  frame,  for  use  without  cutting  the  negative. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  Mr.  Bellsmith,  of  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate 
and  Film  Company,  London,  would  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association,  on 
December  11,  give  a  demonstration  upon  American  stripping  films,  trails - 
ferotype  paper,  and  bromide  enlarging. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  second  general  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  the  Philosophical 
Society’s  Rooms  on  the  15th  instant,— The  President,  Mr.  William  Lang,  jun., 
F.C.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved  of,  and  Messrs. 
W.  MacLean,  J.  Brandebourg,  Comrie  Smith,  G.  G.  Napier,  and  William  C. 
Nicol,  were  admitted  as  members. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  a  positive,  which,  he  stated,  was  obtained  by 
accident  direct  in  the  camera.  The  plate  had  been  under  exposed,  and  was 
carelessly  laid  aside,  no  precautions  being  taken  to  keep  the  light  from  it ;  on 
removing  the  plate  from  the  developer  two  hours  later  a  perfect  positive  was 
found  developed  on  it. 

Some  discussion  ensued,  but  the  matter  was  finally  held  over  till  the  next 
meeting  to  allow  of  similar  accidentals  being  brought  forward  for  comparison. 

Mr.  Lang  then  explained  the  working  of  the  Eastman  roller  slide  and 
detective  camera  (the  Kodak),  and  afterwards  successfully  demonstrated  the 
stripping  of  the  film  negative.  He  attributed  his  universal  success  in  stripping 
to  the  use  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  hot  water. 

The  President  next  informed  the  meeting  that  the  Council  had  bought  a 
Seiopticon  lantern  for  the  use  of  the  Association,  and  Mr.  R.  B.  M.  Stewart 
read  a  short  paper  on  the  result  of  his  experiments  with  some  new  lantern 
plates  which  Messrs.  Thomas  had  sent  down  to  the  Association.  These  results 
were  shown  on  the  screen,  and  also  a  number  of  slides  prepared  on  their  plates 
by  Messrs.  Thomas.  These  fully  proved  that  the  plates  were  capable  of 
producing  the  purple  tones  claimed  for  them. 

A  number  of  very  fine  bromide  enlargements  of  scenes  in  Norway  were 
shown  by  Mr.  John  Stuart.  The  original  negatives  were  8J  x  6^,  and  the 
enlargements  were  about  three  feet.  They  were  very  much  admired  by  the 
members  for  their  clearness  and  richness. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members  at  the  meeting,  which  closed  with 
the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the  Professional  Hall,  20,  George- 
street,  on  Wednesday,  November  7,  the  chair  being  taken  by  the  President. 

The  minutes  having  been  read  and  approved,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  ordinary  members  :  —  Thomas  Clark,  Richard  Cunningham,  Henry 
Paton,  M.A.,  and  J.  T.  Richardson,  M.D. 

The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  then  read  their  respective  reports,  which 
were  adopted. 

The  Society  next  proceeded  to  elect  the  office-bearers  for  1888-89. 

Mr.  Hippolyte  J.  Blanc,  F.S.A.  Scotland,  was  elected  President. 

When  proposed  by  Mr,  F.  P.  Moffat,  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Naismith, 
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and  supported  by  Mr.  Forgan,  Mr.  Blanc’s  name  was  received  with  evident 
signs  of  satisfaction;  and  when  the  presidential  chair  was  formally  vacated, 
and  Mr.  Blanc,  after  speaking  a  few  appropriate  words,  insisted  on  Mr. 
1  organ  keeping  his  seat  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  it  was  equal]  v 
manifest  that  while  the  cordial  relationship  between  the  Society  and  its 
retiring  President  was  maintained  to  the  last,  bis  successor  was  none  the  less 
thoroughly  in  touch  with  it. 

Dr.  T.  W.  Drinkwater,  F.C.S.,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Bash  ford  were  re-elected 
Senior  and  Junior  Vice-Presidents  respectively  :  .Mr.  Hugh  Brebner,  Secretary; 
Mr.  James  M'Glashan,  Treasurer ;  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Bibbs,  (  urator.  Mi 
William  Dougall,  William  Forgan,  C.  Mitchell,  and  T.  Wardale,  were 
elected  in  room  of  the  retiring  members  of  Council,  and,  as  interim  coum-illors 
Messrs.  A.  H.  Baird  and  W.  B.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Sydney  Keith  then  read  a  paper  on  .1  Trip  to  T  > 
page  746],  illustrated  with  a  series  of  transparencies  from  negatives  taken  by 
himself,  Mr.  Turnbull,  as  usual,  managing  the  lantern. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Forgan  terminated  the  proceedings. 

- + - - 

©orregiJOttlrence. 

SPT  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  loth  sides  of  the  paper. 

UNFAIR  PRACTICE. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Some  time  back  a  representative  of  a  Permanent  Printing  Firm 
(mechanical)  called  and  wished  to  try  some  of  our  negatives,  and  we  let 
him  take  two  back  with  him — one  negative  being  one  of  the  register*  d 
sunsets,  with  the  man  and  boat ;  the  other  was  a  highly  prized,  useful 
negative,  with  natural  clouds.  The  said  gentleman  promised  to  take  the 
greatest  possible  care  of  the  negatives  in  question,  and  send  them  back 
five  days  from  the  day  we  let  him  have  them. 

The  negatives  did  not  come  five  days  after  ;  and  a  week  after  that  we 
wrote  again  and  got  the  prints,  but  not  a  word  about  the  negatives. 
After  writing  two  or  three  times  more,  and  the  last  time  threatening 
to  put  the  matter  into  other  hands,  we  received  the  negatives,  and 
that  a  few  days  ago.  We,  therefore,  lost  a  month’s  printing  off  both 
negatives.  The  registered  sunset  we  considered  was  a  work  of  art,  and 
could  not  be  replaced;  but  to  our  great  indignation  and  surprise,  when  we 
received  the  negatives  we  found  that  the  films  had  been  stripped  off  (and 
one  was  a  varnished  one),  and  put  on  two  common  12  x  10  glasses,  one 
of  which  was  blebby — after  promising  to  take  the  greatest  possible 
care,  &c. 

You  are  probably  aware  that  when  a  film  is  stripped  off  the  plate  it 
expands  :  for  a  10  x  8  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  proportionately  in 
width,  but  the  operation  takes  all  the  stamina  and  half  tone  out  of  a 
delicate  negative — in  fact,  just  undoes  all  your  labour. 

One  negative  was  taken  for  a  special  purpose,  therefore  its  size  was 
limited  particularly  for  the  size  of  prints  wanted  off,  and  that  most 
pressingly. 

Do  you  think  that  a  firm  has  any  right  to  take  the  varnish,  Ac.,  off 
your  negatives  -without  your  special  permission?  For  instance,  if  you 
lent  me  a  negative  to  print — permanent  or  otherwise — would  you  think 
yourself  justified  in  lending  it  to  me  if  you  knew  I  was  going  to  take 
the  varnish  and  film  off  without  your  special  permission  ?  I  think 
not.  You  would  most  likely  not  only  be  enraged,  but  put  the  matter  to 
me  in  a  more  tangible,  to  say  nothing  of  legal,  form.  In  the  interest  of 
the  public  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  ventilate  this  matter. 
I  know  there  are  already  other  firms  who  I  am  sure  do  not  imagine  that 
their  films  are  being,  or  have  been,  tampered  with,  and  would  be  horrified 
at  the  bare  idea,  to  say  nothing  of  receiving  them  much  larger  than  they 
were,  and  all  quality  gone,  when  they  were  sent  up  to  that  firm.— I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  '  Coleswegex. 

[The  conduct  of  the  firm  alluded  to  is  altogether  inexcusable.  W  e 
publish  this  letter  in  order  to  elicit  the  opinions  and  experiences  of 

others. — Ed.]  - - 

A  NOVEL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

To  the  Editor. 

Dear  Sir, — Allow  me  the  pleasure  to  convey  to  your  readers  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  existence  of  a  Photographic  Club  now  in  its  second  year. 
Its  peculiarities  are  that  it  has  no  president  or  any  other  officer,  no 
chairman  at  its  meetings,  no  fees,  no  subscriptions,  and  is  open  free  to 
all  photographic  friends  around  the  world,  the  only  condition  to  an  entire 
stranger  is  to  produce  his  address  card  and  pay  for  his  cup  of  coffee  as 
he  retires.  The  utmost  harmony  has  hitherto  existed  and  angular  ques¬ 
tions,  such  as  Professor  versus  Amateur,  are  never  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  flow  of  good  fellowship.  It  might  well  be  styled  the  “Photographic 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table.” 

The  meetings  are  held  weekly  and  rarely  exceed  half  an  hour.  Place 
of  meeting  Eberle’s,  Eberle-street,  near  the  Liverpool  Exchange. 

When  ’Change  closes  every  Wednesday,  at  four  o'clock,  the  disciples  of 
the  magic  art  of  photography  run  in  for  a  cup  of  coffee.  ^  iews,  news, 
and  lantern  slides  pass  round,  everything  receives  a  good-humoured 
critique;  mechanical  novelties,  and  new  chemicals  are  shown  and  referred 
to  some  one  to  experiment  upon  and  report  at  the  following  meetings. 

Seeing  that  Liverpool  presents  peculiar  opportunities  for  visitors 
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arriving  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  should  they  turn  in  at  the  time 
named  are  sure  to  receive  a  hearty  welcome.  We  have  no  selfish  ends  to 
serve  but  the  exchange  of  thoughts  on  the  advancement  of  the  art.  We 
all  feel  like  the  Americans  that  life  is  too  short  to  be  left  to  indirect 
means  for  obtaining  a  practical  knowledge  in  the  art  that  is  ever  en¬ 
larging  its  field  of  usefulness  to  all  branches  of  science. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Jas.  Alex.  Forrest. 

Waverley ,  Alexandra-rocid,  Birkenhead,  November  20,  1888. 

DISSOLVER  FOR  SINGLE  LANTERN. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— Referring  to  the  Dissolver  for  Single  Lanterns  described  by  Mr. 
Downey  in  the  Journal  of  16th  instant,  I  beg  to  say  I  have  been  using 
a  similar  one,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  ground  glass  sliding  in  a  wooden 
frame  mounted  on  the  front  of  the  objective,  for  the  last  five  years  and 
have  found  it  to  act  most  satisfactorily,  the  picture  gradually  disappearing 
and  leaving  a  white,  well-lighted  screen. 

I  may  say  that  I  got  the  idea  “  accidentally,”  as  I  one  night  happened 
to  pass  a  piece  of  ground  glass  in  front  of  the  lens  and  was  somewhat 
surprised  to  find  the  picture  vanish,  though  on  a  little  consideration 
the  reason  of  it  was  obvious. 

The  only  drawback  to  its  use  I  find  is,  that  the  edges  of  the  mounts 
show  a  dark  line  down  the  screen  as  they  are  moved  across,  but  if  a 
carrier  with  an  inner  sliding  frame  to  hold  two  slides  is  used  they  can  be 
shot  across  so  rapidly  that  the  shadow  is  not  noticed. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Henry  G.  Templeton. 

13,  Bichmond-terrace,  Gateshead,  November,  20,  1888. 


To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  the  'above,  I  may  ^mention  a  plan  I  adopted 
many  years  ago  which  I  found  to  work  satisfactorily.  I  got  a  glass 
disc  to  rotate  in  front  of  the  lens  attached  to  a  clockwork  arrangement, 
by  which  on  touching  a  spring  one  revolution  took  place,  a  catch 
stopping  the  action  at  the  proper  point.  On  the  disc  were  painted 
clouds  increasing  in  density  up  to  about  half  way  round,  and  then  de¬ 
creasing  to  clear  glass  ;  the  effect  being  to  cover  the  picture  on  the 
screen,  and  the  slide  being  changed  during  the  greatest  density.  On  the 
clouds  rolling  away  the  new  picture  appeared  on  the  screen.— I  am, 
yours,  Ac.,  Joseph  H.  Woodworth. 

Booterstown,  Dublin,  November  17,  1888. 


iSxctjange  Column. 

***  No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column  ; 
hut  none  will  be  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
who  specify  their  requirements  as  “  anything  useful  ”  will  therefore  understand 
the  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 

Will  exchange  one  of  Marion’s  interior  backgrounds  on  roller  for  another  interior.— 

__ Address,  J.  Grimshaw,  16,  Dale-street,  Haslingden,  near  Manchester. 

Wanted  to  exchange  Academy  camera,  complete,  and  Ross’  No.  2  portrait  lens,  for 
12  x  10  or  15  x  12  portrait  lens.— Address,  A.  J.  Watson,  52,  Silvester-street,  Hull. 

Wanted,  to  exchange  half  a  ream  double  albumenised  S.  S.  paper,  and  two-inch  mitre¬ 
cutting  machine  nearly  new,  for  carte-de-visite  lens,  interior  background,  or  accessory 
—Address,  H.  T.  Healey,  4,  Oakfleld-road,  Anerley,  S.E. 

Wanted  a  Beck’s  detective  camera.  Will  exchange  a  half-plate  apparatus,  comprising 
latest  pattern  camera,  tripod,  three  double  dark  slides,  7x5  lens,  with  flap  and 
drop  shutter,  with  solid  leather  case  to  contain  everything,  including  tripod  also 
other  accessories. — Address,  J.  Sergeant,  jun.,  Southport. 

Wanted,  British  Journal  op  Photography  for  1861;  also  the  numbers  for  July 
August  12,  19,  and  September  9,  for  1870;  and  January  9,  1880;  also  Journal  of  the 
Photographic  Society  from  1869.  Good  exchange  in  apparatus  and  books.— Address 
W.  Jerome  Harrison,  Science  Laboratory,  Icknield-street,  Birmingham. 
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All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  queries  for 
“Answers”  and  “ Exchanges ,”  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,” 
2,  J  ork-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.  C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

Mary  Elizabeth  Kidd,  Bristol.  —  Photograph  of  the  spot  where  the  Rev.  A.  H. 

Maclconochie  was  found  ( from  a  sketch). 

J.  Jarrett,  Keynsham. — Photograph  of  Wooden  Bridge,  with  figure. 

Abbus  (Bedford). — The  picture  cannot  now  be  registered. 

J.  J.  P.  B. — Judging  from  the  specimens,  the  lens  seems  a  good  one. 

Wiggin  &  Son. — We  are  unable  to  give  the  information.  Probably  a  small 
advertisement  would  ensure  your  receiving  it. 

II.  J.  D. — If  the  engagement  has  been  properly  drawn  up  it  will  be  binding. 

Apply  to  a  solicitor  as  to  details  of  seeking  redress. 

C. — The  presumption  is  that  there  is  no  copyright  in  these  prints.  Few,  if 
any,  from  that  country  are  ever  entered  at  Stationers’ Hall.  If  dubious, 
obtain  from  the  owner  a  letter  of  indemnity.  The  modus  operancli  you 
suggest  is  good. 


S.  B.  J. — So  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  house  supplies  pink-tinted  albumenised 
paper  which  they  will  guarantee  that  the  colour  will  not  be  < li -.•barged  from 
by  continued  exposure  to  light.  However,  it  is  possible  there  may  be  such 
a  paper  sold. 

Troubled. — As  you  say,  the  spots  are  of  two  kinds,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that 
they  are  due  to  want  of  care  in  the  development.  Unclean  dishes,  or  not 
keeping  the  solution  in  motion  during  the  operation,  would  produce  -imilar 
effects  ;  so  also  would  other  careless  manipulations.  A  little  more  attention 
and  care  will  avoid  them  in  future. 

X.  Y.  Z. — The  spots  appear  to  be  due  to  sulphuration.  Some  of  them  have  a 
decided  nucleus  ;  hence  we  are  inclined  to  the  idea  that  they  proceed  from 
floating  particles  in  the  atmosphere  settling  on  the  paper  while  it  is  hanging 
up  to  dry.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  they  may  proceed  lrom 
particles  of  foreign  matter  in  the  sensitising  bath. 

X.  Y.  Z. — 1.  Have  a  rack  and  pinion  for  focussing  rather  than  a 
Wooden  slides. — 3  and  4.  For  stereoscopic  work,  lenses  of  live  or  six  inches 
focus  ;  for  the  entire  plate,  anything  between  eight  ami  eleven  inches.  One 
of  the  stereoscopic  lenses  should  cover  a  lialf-plate  reasonably  well. — 5.  (Hass 
plates  will  probably  suit  your  purpose  better  at  present. 

W.  Blaney. — The  Wenham  light,  or  the  albo-carbon  gaslight,  will  answer 
very  well  for  printing  on  bromide  paper.  If  you  wish  to  print  in  a  vertic  al 
light,  the  former  will  be  the  more  convenient,  as  you  can  there  arrange  the 
printing  frames  on  a  table  beneath.  With  the  other  light  tin-  frames  can  lie- 
placed  on  a  shelf,  or  may  be  held  in  the  hand  during  exposure. 

Florence  (Hanley). — We  know  of  four  processes  for  attaining  the  same  end 
as  you  describe  which  are  in  daily  practice,  all  of  which  are  simple  to 
those  who  understand  them.  They  are  capable  of  yielding  different  colours 
or  tints  at  will.  But  whether  your  process  may  or  may  not  be  a  new 
departure  we  are  unable  to  say  unless  you  give  us  the  particulars. 

C.  Keene. — 1.  With  reference  to  the  prints  enclosed,  they  are  not  platino- 
types,  but  carbon  pictures  on  a  rough  paper.  If  you  ordered  the  former, 
you  certainly  have  not  got  them. — 2.  The  platinum  process  is  not  “a 
modification  of  the  carbon'  process.”  We  should  advise  you  to  get  an 
elementary  work  on  photography.  That  will  enlighten  you  in  the  matter. 

Atticus  writes:  “When usiugsix-inch, eight-inch,  orten-inchlantcm  obje< 
in  optical  lanterns,  have  the  jets  to  be  removed  further  back,  respectively, 
from  the  condenser  when  using  the  longer-focus  lenses  ?  or,  say,  the  jets 
being  adjusted  for  six-inch  front  lenses,  would  they  have  to  be  altered  again 
further  from  the  condenser  when  using  the  eight-inch  or  ten-inch  !” — A  slight 
alteration  will  be  necessary.  The  precise  distance  will  be  determined  by  the 
appearance  of  the  disc. 

W.  B.  M.  writes  as  follows:  “In  steaming  some  Pizzighelli  platina  paper 
previous  to  printing  same,  by  some  inadvertence  a  few  drops  of  water  got  on 
the  paper  unperceived,  and  as  a  consequence,  when  printed,  the  paper  stuck 
fast  to  the  negative,  and  when  separated  left  a  portion  of  the  paper  adhering 
to  the  negative.  By  moistening  the  paper  with  alcohol,  J  have  removed  it 
from  the  negative,  but  it  leaves  a  dark  stain  behind ;  and  I  write  to  ask  if 
you  will  kindly  inform  me,  through  your  ‘Answers  to  Correspondents,’  if 
the  stains  can  be  removed,  and  how.” — Try  the  effect  of  immersing  the 
negative  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  If  that  does  not  remove  the  stain 
we  fear  there  is  no'  remedy. 

Light  asks  :  “Could  you  give  me  any  idea  as  to  what  the  ‘  blitz-pul ver  light  ’ 
is,  as  mentioned;by  Mr.  J.  Bartlett  in  his  paper  read  before  the  Philadelphia 
Society.  I  understand  it  to  be  magnesium,  but  he  does  not  say  how  used.” — 
We  are  uncertain,  but  imagine  it  to  be  a  mixture  of  a  quick-llashing  pyro¬ 
technic  compound  to  which  magnesium  powder  is  added.  That  which  we 
published  in  the  “Photographic  Encyclopaedia”  in  our  Almanac  for  1868 
was  composed  of— 

Chlorate  of  potash  .  4  parts. 

Sulphide  of  antimony .  2  ,, 

Sulphur  .  1  part. 

Magnesium  .  1  ,, 

A.  J.  Adkins. — The  discolouration  of  the  opal  is  abnormal  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  you  name,  though  such  emulsions  generally  take  a  slightly  yellow 
tint,  which  disappears,  hdwever,  in  toning  and  fixing.  If  you  have  adhered 
rigorously  to  the  condition  you  give,  and  the  plates  have  not  been  exposed 
to  noxious  fumes  before  or  after  drying,  we  can  only  suggest  that  you  add 
the  silver  to  the  emulsion  last,  i.e.,  after  mixing  the  gelatine  and  chloride, 
and  keep  the  temperature  as  low  as  possible  throughout.  With  regard  to 
acid,  citric  is  the  best  to  use  from  every  point  of  view,  whether  as  a  pre¬ 
servative  or  on  account  of  the  colour  it  gives.  Oxalic  and  the  oxalates  are 
decidedly  objectionable,  on  account  of  their  reducing  action  on  the  gold  in 
toning. 

- ♦ - : - 

Photographic  Society  oe  Great  Britain,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East.— Monthly 

technical  meeting,  Tuesday,  November  27,  at  eight  p.m. 

Photographic  Club. — The  discussion  at  the  next  meeting,  November  23, 

will  be  on  Lantern  Matters.  This  is  a  lantern  night  and  visitors  are  invited. 
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ENLARGING  FOR  AMATEURS. 

I. 

The  enlarging  season  is  now  in  full  swing,  and  no  doubt  many 
amateurs  are  already  hard  at  work,  while  others  are  contem¬ 
plating  the  difficulties  which  appear  in  the  way  of  those  wdio 
have  never  hitherto  embarked  in  this  nowt  popular  branch  of 
photography.  These  difficulties  very  often  appear  formidable, 
if  not  insurmountable,  to  the  inexperienced,  especially  if  time, 
space,  and  general  facilities,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  are 
limited ;  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  the'real  require¬ 
ments  for  the  production  of  enlarged  prints  are,  even  in  the 
average  amateur’s  case,  much  exaggerated. 

Necessarily,  the  amount  of  space  available  and  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  general  photographic  work  have  a  strong  bearing  on 
the  question,  though  where  the  facilities  exist  for  negative  work 
under  moderately  comfortable  conditions  there  is  little  reason 
to  despair  of  being  able  to  compass  what  we  have  in  view, 
especially  as  the  only  additional  requirement  is  the  space  to 
erect  an  enlarging  camera,  or  an  available  room  which  may  be 
temporarily,  at  least,  utilised  as  literally  a  camera  obscurci.  It 
will  be  our  endeavour,  however,  in  this  article,  to  show  how 
the  work  can  be  executed  under  very  varying  conditions. 

First,  we  may  consider  the  question  of  enlarging  camera  versus 
enlarging  room — that  is  to  say,  whether  a -camera  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  dimensions  is  to  be  employed  or  a  room  converted  to  the 
purpose  by  blocking  out  all  light,  except  what  is  necessary  to 
illuminate  the  negative.  Strictly  speaking,  perhaps,  the  prior 
question  should  be  that  of  natural  versus  artificial  light,  but  as 
the  advantages  in  favour  of  the  former  are  so  far  above  those 
of  the  alternation  method,  while  the  difficulties  of  the  latter  are 
considerable,  we  have  given  first  place  to  daylight,  though  wre 
shall,  in  the  course  of  our  remarks,  refer  to  both  systems.  1 

For  very  many  purposes,  and  especially  where  the  enlarge¬ 
ments  are  not  required  of  great  dimensions — say,  not  larger 
than  12x10  or  at  most  15x12 — the  use  of  the  camera 
presents  many  points  of  convenience;  for  though  an  instru¬ 
ment  possessing  the  necessary  range  of  extension  for  such  sizes 
is  a  somewhat  bulky  affair,  yet  it  may  be  so  constructed  as  to 
pack  into  a  comparatively  small  space  when  not  in  use,  and  can 
then  be  placed  away  in  any  corner  or  cupboard  out  of  the  way, 
a  matter  of  no  little  importance  wdien  a  special  room  cannot  be 
devoted  to  photographic  purposes. 

The  enlarging  camera,  it  may  be  urged,  is  an  expensive  as 
well  as  a  bulky  piece  of  apparatus,  and  so,  no  doubt,  it  is  if  got 
up  in  the  most  elaborate  style,  and  with  all  the  elaborate 
requirements  that  the  manufacturer  of  photographic  cabinet- 
wTare  can  bring  to  bear  on  his  task.  But  the  ingenious 
amateur,  if  endowed  with  but  a  small  modicum  of  mechanical  J 


skill,  will  easily  devise  out  of  the  roughest  materials  some 
anangement  which  will  answer  his  every  purpose  quite  well,  if 
it  do  not  possess  all  the  conveniences  and  minor  refinements  of 
the  more  expensive  article.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
strength,  portability,  and  absolute  impermeability  to  strong 
daylight  are  in  this  case  matters  of  far  less  importance  than  in 
outdoor  wrork,  and  we  have  known  work  of  the  class  under 
notice,  and  of  the  very  highest  quality,  produced  by  means  of 
a  home-made  camera  completely  constructed  out  of  old  packing 
cases,  and  almost  entirely  put  together  with  nails.  We  are 
far  from  decrying  such  homely  appliances ;  on  the  contrary,  ir 
circumstances  render  their  employment  desirable  or  necessary, 
the  work  performed  by  their  aid  reflects  all  the  greater  credit 
upon  the  executant ;  but  between  the  rough  apparatus  we  have 
sketched,  and  the  most  perfect  production  of  the  professional 
maker,  there  are  many  grades  from  amongst  which  the 
amateur  can  adapt  himself  to  his  individual  circumstances. 

What  is  required  is  a  camera  consisting  of  a  “  carcase,” 
or  body,  capable  of  extending  to  a  sufficient  length  to  secure 
the  greatest  degree  of  enlargement  likely  to  be  undertaken. 
This  must  slide  or  extend  upon  a  firm  baseboard,  to  be 
placed  either  horizontally  on  a  table  and  employed  with  a 
reflector,  or  else  inclined  at  an  angle  so  as  to  allow  the  direct 
light  Horn  the  sky  to  illuminate  the  negative.  The  dark  slide, 
or  carrier,  need  only  be  of  the  simplest  construction — in  fact, 
a  plain  drawing  board  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
largest  sheets  of  paper  to  be  employed,  and  fitted  with 
grooved  fillets  in  which  slides  a  sheet  of  stout  cardboard  or 
blackened  tin,  to  act  as  a  protecting  shutter  when  carrying 
the  sensitive  film  from  the  dark  room  to  the  camera  and 
vice  versa. 

The  body  of  the  camera  may  consist  of  a  packing  case  of 
suitable  dimensions,  divided  into  two  sections,  one  of  which 
is  fixed,  and  the  other  capable  of  sliding  on  the  baseboard. 
The  interior^  should  be  carefully  blackened  with  a  dead  varnish, 
or  lined  with  black  cloth.  The  sjmee  between  the  two  sections, 
wdien  separated,  may  be  covered  by  means  of  an  opaque  cloth, 
or  by  nailing  over  it  a  couple  of  thicknesses  of  brown  paper. 
If  enlargements  of  the  same  dimensions  only  arc  constantly 
made,  and  from  originals  of  nearly  the  same  size,  this  arrange¬ 
ment  may  be  permanent,  and  the  focussing  and  any  slight 
variation  in  the  amount  of  subjects  to  be  included  managed 
by  means  of  the  rack  and  pinion  of  the  lens,  if  it  possess  one  ; 
if  not,  some  slight  power  of  varying  the  distance  between  the 
back  and  front  of  the  camera  must  be  allowed. 

In  addition  to  the  camera  there  will  be  required  a  frame 
or  holder  to  carry  the  negative.  This  may  be  a  plain  frame 
fixed  perpendicularly  to  the  baseboard  of  the  camera,  which 
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should  be  allowed  to  project  in  front  of  the  lens  for  that 
purpose.  This  ensures  that  the  negative  is  always  in  strict 
parallelism  with  the  sensitive  surface — provided,  of  course,  that 
condition  is  once  secured ;  but  if  negatives  of  different  dimen¬ 
sions  are  to  be  used,  or  the  size  of  the  enlargements  to  be 
varied,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  means  for  altering  the 
position  of  the  negative  frame,  in  which  case  care  must,  of 
course,  be  exercised  that  the  horizontal  parallelism  is  always 
attained.  This  is  easily  arranged  by  having  a  series  of  lines 
scored  across  the  baseboard,  parallel  with  the  plane  of  the 
sensitive  film. 

The  question  of  employing  reflected  or  direct  light  from  the 
sky  is  one  of  considerable  importance  so  far  as  exposure  is 
concerned,  and  it  is,  also,  to  a  very  large  extent,  a  matter  of 
convenience  or  of  necessity  in  many  cases  that  one  or  other 
should  be  employed ;  but  as  the  conditions  are  identical, 
whether  the  camera  be  used  or  the  darkened  room,  we  shall 
treat  that  portion  of  the  subject. 

The  negative  holder,  if  the  amateur  be  of  a  mechanical  turn, 
should  be  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  movable  front  of 
the  landscape  camera  having  horizontal  as  well  as  vertical 
motions,  and  capable  of  taking  carriers  for  various  sized 
negatives.  The  two  motions  are  of  the  greatest  utility  in 
centring  the  picture  upon  the  screen,  and  save  a  vast  amount 
of  trouble  in  that  operation.  The  frame  so  constructed  may 
be  glued  or  screwed  in  a  perfectly  vertical  position  to  a  strip 
of  one  inch  wood,  which  will  form  a  foot,  and  enable  it  to 
stand  steadily  upon  the  baseboard,  upon  which  it  may  be 
fixed  by  means  of  a  binding  screw  and  nut. 

So  far  as  the  mere  requirements  of  camera  work  arc  con¬ 
cerned,  we  have  enumerated  all  that  is  necessary,  putting- 
matters  in  as  simple  a  form  as  possible,  in  order  to  meet  the 
most  limited  wants.  But,  obviously,  any  degree  of  elaboration 
may  be  indulged  in  that  ingenuity  can  devise,  or  skill  and 
means  execute ;  that,  however,  we  leave  to  the  individual 
reader. 

In  another  article  we  shall  devote  attention  to  the  enlarging 
room,  which,  where  it  is  available,  is  for  many  reasons  to  be 
preferred. 

■ - — ♦ - - 

SOME  PHOTOGRAPHIC  FALLACIES. 

The  budget  of  fallacies,  some  of  which  we  exploded  a  few 
Weeks  ago  in  the  course  of  an  article  under  the  above  title,  was, 
as  we  stated,  by  no  means  exhausted,  and  we  propose  to  deal 
with  a  further  instalment  of  them  on  the  present  occasion. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  greater  enemy  to  the  production  of  the 
highest  class  of  results  than  fog ;  we  do  not  now  allude  to  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  but  to  that  permanent  and  visible  fact, 
degraded  shadows  in  a  negative,  whether  grey  or  green,  chemical 
or  mechanical.  Every  one  will  agree  with  us  in  this ;  and  it  is 
desirable  that  when  fog  does  occur,  it  should  be  thoroughly 
run  dowm,  and  not  allowed  to  show  its  face  again  under  another 
guise.  If  it  is  caused  by  light,  let  us  not  call  it  chemical  fog  ; 
if  atmospheric  haze  is  accountable  for  its  presence  in  the 
plate,  though  the  untrained  eye  saw  clear  air  oidy  when 
exposure  was  made,  let  us  not  permit  the  plate  to  be  blamed  ; 
and,  in  fact,  in  every  case  a  clue  should  be  found  and  the  fault 
traced  out.  That  this  is  not  always  done  we  need  scarcely  say, 
and,  in  consequence,  it  may  happen,  and  does,  that  blame  is 
freely  apportioned  where  praise  should  accrue,  and,  in  one  par¬ 
ticular  instance,  a  fallacy  is  started.  Thus,  every  photographer 
who  is  particular  about  his  lenses,  and  has  some  knowledge  of 
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their  action,  is  aware  that  it  frequently  happens  that  unfit  i 
some  conditions  of  light  they  permit  reflections,  owing  t"  tin 
state  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  brasswork,  or  through  tin 
margin  of  the  lenses  themselves  not  being  blackened,  and  so 
reflecting  light.  The  common  fallacy  is,  that  with  a  slow  plate 
those  reflections  may  be  disregarded,  but  that  when  quick  "ii,  . 
are  employed  they  will  cause  fog.  Now,  it  ought  to  be  evident! 
to  every  one  that  the  reflections  have  equal  fog-producing 
power  in  each  instance. 

If  a  particular  quick  ”  plate  is,  say,  ten  times  as  rapid  as  a 
slow  one,  the  exposure  is,  of  course,  one-tenth  also ;  and 
equally,  therefore,  the  reflections  in  the  one  case  act  for  only 
one-tenth  of  the  time  they  would  in  the  other,  and  so  have 
only  equal  fogging  power.  We  particularly  exclude  in  this 
argument  light  coming  in  through  the  diaphragm  slit,  or 
through  crevices  in  the  camera  ;  but  any  one  who  finds  fog  with 
his  rapid  plates,  and  none  in  his  slow  ones,  must  not  put  it 
down  to  the  superior  sensibility  to  accidental  reflections 
through  the  lens.  He  may  do  well  to  blacken  them  afresh  on 
the  inner  brasswork,  and  to  black-varnish  the  margin  of  the 
glass,  if  it  be  not  already  done;  but  he  must  not  expect  by  that 
to  get  rid  of  fog  experienced  in  one  and  not  in  another  plate 
exposed  under  similar  conditions. 

Closely  allied  to  the  subject  of  blacking  the  edges  of  the 
lens  is  that  of  backing  the  plate  before  exposure,  the  object  in 
each  being  to  prevent  injurious  reflections.  fi'lie  fallacy  often 
prevalent  in  this  connexion  is  that  almost  any  dark-coloured 
backing  answers  the  purpose,  and  that  it  only  requires  to  be 
put  on  wet  and  allowed  to  dry  for  this  purpose  to  be  fulfilled. 
But  such  a  belief  is  a  pure  fallacy  indeed.  In  the  first  case, 
the  pigment  chosen  must  be  one  whose  particles  do  not  reflect 
any — or,  to  speak  accurately,  we  should  say  much — actinic 
light,  as  almost  all  substances  reflect  more  or  less  white  light, 
or,  at  least,  of  those  rays  which  give  the  characteristic  apparent 
colour.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that,  whether  in  “  optical  con¬ 
tact  ”  or  not,  the  backing  does  not  answer  its  due  purpose  if  it 
be  capable  of  reflecting  any  fairly  large  proportion  of  these 
rays.  Next,  as  to  the  mere  wetting  the  pigment — painting  it 
upon  the  glass  ;  this  is  the  greatest  of  all  delusions  a  piece  of 
black  velvet  pressed  to  the  back  would  have  equal  efficacy.  A 
ray  of  light  penetrating  through  the  film  to  the  back  of  the 
negative  is  not  absorbed  by  the  coloured  pigment  just  because 
the  latter  touches  the  glass,  for  in  such  a  case  the  majority  of 
particles  are  separated  by  a  layer  of  air,  which  latter  is  the 
condition  that  causes  “  reflection  from  the  back  of  the  plate.'’ 
If,  however,  the  pigment  be  imprisoned  in  a  vehicle  (and  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  it)  whose  refractive  index  docs  not  greatly 
vary  from  that  of  the  glass,  little  reflection  will  take  place,  and 
the  pigment  acts  on  its  merits  as  a  light  absorber.  Let  any  one 
take  some  lampblack  and  mix  it  in  two  portions  as  paint,  one 
with  water  alone  and  the  other  with  strong  gum  water,  and 
then  paint  a  piece  of  clear  glass  at  each  end  with  the  two 
paints  respectively,  finally  allowing  it  to  dry.  It  will  be  seen, 
when  the  uncoated  side  is  turned  upwards,  and  the  reflection  of 
the  sun  or  a  candle  viewed  in  it,  that  the  back  reflection,  where 
there  is  the  gummed  backing,  is  almost  invisible,  while  with 
the  plain  lampblack  and  water  backing  the  back  reflection 
differs  scarcely  at  all  from  that  seen  with  plain  glass  itself. 
Similarly,  but  to  a  slighter  extent,  would  the  action  be  with  a 
backed  dry  plate  exposed  in  the  camera  to  a  view  which  in¬ 
cluded  one  or  more  bright  spots  of  light.  If  what  we  have 
written  should  tend  to  kill  this  particular  fallacy  alone,  our 
trouble  will  be  well  spent. 
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Before  leaving  the  subject  of  lenses,  we  may  fur  the  fiftieth 
:imo  refer  to  the  very  common  fallacy  that  a  wide-angle  lens 
lecessarily  takes  wide-angle  views.  There  are  scores,  nay 
mndreds,  of  photographers  who,  having  one  lens  and  one 
camera,  determine  to  add  to  their  powers  by  purchasing  a 
,vide-angle  lens,  but  who  yet  do  not  get  with  it  a  view 
unbracing  any  wider  angle  than  they  could  achieve  with  their 
dd  instrument.  They  do  not  perceive  where  their  error  is, 
md  they  try  to  imagine  that  some  occult  virtue  is  possessed 
I  jy  their  new  instrument  which  gives  a  particular  character  to 
ts  results.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  understand  that  the  term 
‘wide-angle”  applied  to  a  lens  simply  means  that  the  lens  is 
bapable  of  taking  a  wide-angle  view,  but  not  that,  as  a  matter 
>f  course,  it  does  take  a  wide-angle  view  whenever  or  however 
ised.  This  is  the  very  ABC,  the  most  elementary  piece  of 
knowledge  in  connexion  with  lenses  ;  but  so  many^cases  of  the 
ibsence  of  this  knowledge  have  recently  come  under  our  notice 
hat  we  again  refer  to  it,  in  the  hope  that  some  hitherto  in¬ 
experienced  tyro  may  be  led  to  look  in  the  right  way  at  a 
‘  wide-angle  ”  lens. 

We  may  conclude  our  budget  of  fallacies  on  the  present 
occasion,  leaving  many  still  untouched,  by  drawing  attention 
;o  another  lens  fallacy,  the  “depth  of  focus”  question,  in 
vhich,  of  course,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  not  so  self-evident 
is  in  the  former  case.  We  desire,  particularly,  to  leave  on 
me  side  such  questions  as  connect  themselves  with  purposed 
liffusion  of  focus,  and  so  forth,  merely  proposing  to  speak  of  a 
ens  made  to  work  to  average  “sharpness.”  So  many  lenses 
ire  admitted  to  possess  this  quality  of  depth  of  focus,  and  so 
nany  users  of  lenses  imagine  their  particular  instrument  to 
possess  it,  that  it  is  well  to  point  out  that,  cceteris  paribus,  it 
s  only  a  question  of  the  relation  of  the  size  of  the  diaphragm 
o  the  focus.  Any  achromatic  lens  of  good  quality,  intended 
o  work  “  sharp,”  will,  if  its  aperture  be,  for  example,  a  tenth 
nf  its  focus,  possess  exactly  the  same  depth  of  focus  as  any 
other  lens,  be  it  wide-angle,  narrow-angle,  landscape,  or  por- 
|  rait,  whose  aperture  is  also  one-tenth  of  its  focus. 

I  For  the  present  we  must  consider  we  have  attacked  a  sufficient 
lumber  of  fallacies ;  we  can  only  hope  that  our  success  will  be 
equal  to  the  magnitude  of  the  fallacies  themselves. 

- ❖ - - - 

f,  a  few  years  ago,  any  one  had  seriously  expressed  tlie  opinion  that 
■  better  result  in  photography  might  be  obtained  when  the  light  was 
if  a  yellow  and  non-actinic  character  than  when  it  wras  white  and 
lear,  he  would,  probably,  have  been  considered  quite  as  fit  a  subject 
l  or  a  lunatic  asylum  as,  according  to  report,  was  Daguerre,  by  his  wife’ 
vhen  he  first  attempted  to  fix  the  image  of  the  camera  obscura. 
Nevertheless,  better  results  may  often  be  obtained  in  photographing 
objects  in  which  blues  and  yellows  prevail  when  the  light  is 
decidedly  yellow,  provided  crthochromatic  plates  are  employed.  In 
reproducing  paintings,  for  example,  in  ■which  blue  and  yellow  are  im- 
>ortant  colours,  better  negatives  will  be  the  result  if  they  are  made 
ate  in  the  day,  when  the  light  has  a  prouounced  yellow  tint,  than  if 
hey  were  taken  at  midday  with  a  clear  blue  sky.  In  point  of  fact 
he  yellowness  of  the  light  fulfils  the  part  of  the  yellow  screen,  which 
s,  as  yet,  indispensable  to  the  proper  rendering  of  blue  and  jmllow 
•vitli  any  orthochromatic  plate,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary. 


'Vt  this  season,  when  yellow  light  predominates,  a  great  advantage 
vill  frequently  accrue  from  employing  orthochromatic  plates  for 
ordinary  work,  particularly  in  the  studio,  as  we  had  the  opportunity 
)f  witnessing  quite  recently.  A  yellow7  November  fog  prevailed  with- 
put,  and  the  studio  was  filled  with  a  yellow  haze.  Tvro  plates  were 
aken,  those  in  daily  use ;  but  the  previous  evening  one  of  them, 


)) 


amongst  several  others,  was  treated  with  an  ortliochr-nnatidug  mi xt  up. 
They  were  both  exposed  on  a  sitter,  placed  about  ten  feet  from  the 
camera,  for  exactly  the  same  time,  a  long  exposure  being  necessarily 
given.  When  the  two  plates  were  developed,  both  in  the  same  dish, 
the  untreated  one  was  fogged  and  -howed  a  great  lack  of  detail  in  the 
shadows,  while  the  other  was  in  all  respects  a  good  n  >gative.  It  was 
better  exposed  and  the  shadows,  instead  of  being  fogged,  were  bright 
and  transparent.  The  orthoehromatised  plate  -  emed  t-.  hare  ignored 
the  intervening  haze  completely.  In  fact  it  was  a  negative  that 
bore  no  indication  whatever  of  having  b  n  taken  in  i  “November 
London  fog.” 


Experience  indicates  that  plates  orthochromatised  in  the  ordinary 
manner  yield  far  better  results  when  they  are  freshly  prepan  I  than 
they  do  after  being  kept  for  a  time.  From  long  keeping  they  appear 
to  lose  their  colour-sensitiveness  as  well  a  -  acquire  f  >gging  prop  nsities. 


One  of  the  most  frequent  queries  we  have  had  to  answer  tin ■■  i_h 
the  “Correspondence”  column  of  late  has  b-en  with  reference  to  tie- 
diameter  of  condensers  necessary  when  enlarging  from  given-sized 
negatives.  Indeed,  for  some  time  past  there  lias  seldom  been  a  week  in 
which  more  than  one  query  has  reached  us  on  the  subject.  Apparently 
not  a  few  seem  to  be  under  the  impression  that  if  the  diameter  of  the 
condenser  he  as  large  as  the  longest  dimension  of  the  negative  t  » 
be  enlarged  that  will  be  sufficient.  A  very  little  c 
would,  however,  show  the  fallacy  of  this  i  lea.  The  diani  -ter  of  a 
condenser  must  be  equal  to  the  dimensions  of  the  negative  when  mea¬ 
sured  diagonally.  Thus,  if  we  measure,  say,  a  half-plate  in  tlii-  direc¬ 
tion,  we  find  that  it  is  a  trifle  over  eight  inches  ;  tli  -ref ore,  t a « *  even 
illumination  of  a  half-sized  negative  cannot  be  obtained  with  a  con¬ 
denser  of  less  diameter  than  eight  inches.  As  the  ill.uniiiati  >n  at  tie- 
margin  of  a  condenser  is  usually  more  or  less  imperfect,  one  a  little 
larger  would  be  necessary  if  the  whole  of  the  subject  up  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  corners  bad  to  be  enlarged.  This,  however,  is  s  -ldoin  the  cise, 
inasmuch  as  the  outer  edges,  to  the  extent  of  an  eighth  or  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  all  round,  are  usually  somewhat  defective.  1 
the  condenser  he  not  less  than  the  diagonal  of  the  n  -gativo,  it  will 
practically  answer  every  purpose  —of  course, assuming  that  it  is  one  of 
good  quality. 


Portraitists  who  intend  to  make  a  specialty  of  winter  efl  ;ts  in 
their  pictures  should  now  lose  no  time  in  preparing  their  a 
and  getting  up  their  specimens,  if  not  already  done.  e  have,  on 
former  occasions,  indicated  how,  with  a  little  whitewash  or  white 
paint,  any  old  landscape  background  can  be  converted  into  a  winter 
scene:  also  how,  with  a  pound  or  two  of  cotton  wool,  judiciously 
distributed  over  the  accessories  and  floor,  a  capital  snow  effect  can  1-  • 
obtained.  In  producing  portraits  with  snow  effects  incongruiti-  s 
must  be  carefully  avoided,  otherwise  the  pictures  may  prove  little 
short  of  ridiculous.  If  resort  be  had  to  splashing  the  negative  over 
with  a  pigment,  to  imitate  falling  snow,  every  p  >rtion  of  the  j 
not  forgett ing  the  face,  must  be  treated.  However,  port rai i  n  a  su  > w  - 
storm,  as  a  rule,  are  better  avoided,  as  it  is  seldom  that  such  pi.ctur  s 
satisfactorily  represent  what  is  intended.  Pictures  of  outdoor  winter 
effects,  whether  portraits  or  landscapes,  are  always  more  artistic 
when  they  are  produced  in  the  cold  tones  of  platinotype  or  bromide 
paper  than  they  are  in  the  warm  ruddy  browns  of  albumenised  paper. 


Portraits  taken  under  wintry  aspects,  when  on  suitable  m Mints 
hearing  seasonable  greetings,  make  novel  Christmas  and  New-yeard 
cards.  We  remember  last  year  seeing  some, with  snow  effect.-,  which 
were  produced  by  a  provincial  artist,  that  were  very  effective  indeed, 
and  we  were  informed  that  they  proved  a  great  success  commercially. 
Photographs  of  local  scenery,  got  up  as  1  hrisfmas  card",  ate,  in  many 
places,  no  longer  a  novelty.  But  they  are  by  no  means  so  general  as 
they  might  be,  particularly  when  they  depict  a  winter  scene. 


Very  effective  photographic  mounts  are  now  in  the  market,  with 
lithographic  tints,  in  imitation  of  Inlia  paper,  in  the  centre,  and  sur- 
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rounded  by  a  plate  mark.  Complaints  have  been  made  as  to  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  mounting  the  pictures  on  these  cards  when  using  starch  paste, 
arising  from  the  repellent  nature  of  the  printed  surface.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  trouble  would  disappear  if  the  mounts  were  kept  for  a 
time,  particularly  if  freely  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  so  that  the  oil 
in  the  ink  may  become  more  completely  oxidised.  The  difficulty  may, 
however,  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  entirely,  be  overcome  by  employing 
a  solution  of  gelatine,  instead  of  starch,  as  a  mountant. 

- - - - 

THE  PREPARATION  OF  GLASS  FOR  LANTERN  SLIDES. 
Pbobably  nothing  tends  more  forcibly  to  mar  the  finish  of  a  lantern 
slide,  independently  of  its  photographic  or  pictorial  value,  than  badly 
cut  glass,  for  not  omy  does  it  make  it  an  unsightly  and  unsatisfactory 
object,  but  it  causes  endless  trouble  to  the  operator  in  passing  the 
slide  through  the  lantern.  I  say  nothing  of  the  difficulties  raised 
in  mounting  or  binding  the  slide,  nor  do  I  take  count  of  the  cut 
fingers  and  other  nuisances  that  accompany  the  manipulation  of 
badly  cut  glasses,  but  I  repeat  that  they  go  far  towards  making 
the  production  of  lantern  pictures  a  task  to  be  shunned  rather 
than  courted. 

I  am  compelled  to  say  that  many  of  the  commercial  lantern  plates 
are  sadly  liable  to  this  charge,  though  in  the  main  they  are  made  on 
fairly  good  and  suitable  glass;  but  when  the  amateur  prepares  his 
own  plates,  the  raw  material,  in  the  shape  of  glass  cut  to  size,  as  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  glass  merchant,  is  an  article  calculated  to  extort  from 
him  stronger  language,  and  more  of  it,  than  anything  else  in  the  whole 
range  of  photographic  wares.  As  a  matter  of  course,  there  is  much 
variation  in  the  mere  thickness  of  the  plates,  but  this  can  scarcely  be 
made  a  cause  of  complaint  unless  specially  picked  glass  is  ordered  and 
paid  for  accordingly ;  but  that  the  edges  should  be  rough  and  badly 
cut,  the  sizes  various,  and  the  shapes  out  of  square,  is  certainly  what 
no  purchaser  of  a  definite  and  presumably  carefully  prepared  article 
has  a  right  to  expect.  That  I  am  raising  no  unnecessary  or  captious 
grievance  I  have  had  recent  cause  to  know  to  my  cost,  for  out  of  a 
gross  of  three  and  a  quarter  square  plates  obtained  from  a  first-class 
firm  of  dealers — who,  however,  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  do  not  themselves 
cut  the  glass,  but  only  sell  it  as  received  in  quarter  gross  packets — I 
found  that  upwards  of  one  half  would  not  go  into  my  3j  x  3j  slide, 
either  from  being  too  large  or  else  considerably  out  of  square.  This 
is  really  a  serious  matter,  as  quite  beside  the  trouble,  worry,  and  loss 
it  entails,  if  the  glass  is  coated  before  trying  it,  it  adds  very  consider¬ 
ably  to  the  actual  cost  of  what  is  usable. 

The  reason  is,  no  doubt,  that  plates  of  this  small  size  are  in  many 
factories  cut  out  of  scraps  of  glass,  and  being  small  the  cutter  considers 
them  of  such  comparatively  little  value  as  to  be  unworthy  of  the 
expenditure  of  any  great  degree  of  care ;  whereas,  in  reality,  the  very 
smallness  of  their  dimensions,  to  say  nothing  of  the  purpose  to  which 
they  are  intended  to  be  put,  renders  any  departure  from  strict  accuracy 
of  far  greater  moment  than  in  the  case  of  larger  sizes.  Such,  at  least, 
is  the  only  explanation  I  can  find  for  what  is,  in  my  experience,  the 
fact  that  lantern  glass,  as  ordinarily  obtained,  is  far  worse  cut  than 
any  other  size. 

My  advice  then  to  those  who  make  their  own  lantern  plates  is  to  do 
as  I  formerly  did  invariably,  and  still  do  to  some  extent,  namely,  pur¬ 
chase  the  glass  in  larger  sizes  and  cut  it  down  to  guage  either  before 
or  after  coating,  whichever  may  be  preferred,  of  which  more  anon. 
The  initial  cost  of  the  glass  may  be  perhaps  a  little  more,  but  its 
quality  and  its  thickness  will  be  more  reliable  and  uniform ;  while  the 
care  naturally  exercised  in  the  simple  operation  of  cutting  to  size  will 
more  than  repay  the  extra  cost  by  the  saving  in  waste. 

I  do  not  myself  consider  that  thinness  of  glass  for  lantern  purposes 
is  a  matter  of  prime  importance.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  thinner 
glass  is  preferable  if  only  because  it  makes  a  neater  slide  when  bound 
up,  and  lessens  the  weight  and  bulk  of  a  collection.  But  if  nicely  and 
evenly  cut  a  glass  of  moderate  thickness  will  make  as  good  a  slide  as 
the  thinnest.  A  specially  thin  kind  of  glass,  supposed  to  be  of  foreign 
make,  and  called  by  some  “  French  plate, was  formerly  much  sought 
after  for  lantern  and  stereoscopic  transparencies,  but  it  is,  or  was,  ex¬ 
tremely  expensive — I  have  paid,  some  years  ago  certainly,  as  much  as 
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seven  shillings  and  sixpence  per  dozen  for  the  stereoscopic  size  -  h  >id»<s» 
which  its  slight  body  necessitates  the  utmost  care  in  cleaning,  junl,  in¬ 
deed,  in  all  the  operations.  1  carry  a  scar  several  years  old  on  tin 
palm  of  my  hand,  caused  by  a  plate  of  the  particular  glas>  breaking 
while  polishing,  an  accident  which  caused  me  to  discard  that  kind  of 
glass  for  ever. 

Ordinary  negative  glass,  especially  if  a  slightly  higher  price  i>  paid 
for  picked  thin  sheets,  is  quite  good  enough;  indeed,  some  of  mv 
thinnest  slides  are  upon  glass  cut  down  from  spoilt  12  x  10 commercial 
plates.  At  any  rate,  by  going  personally  to  any  respectable  glass 
warehouse,  no  difficulty  need  be  experienced  in  getting  glass  of  the  ' 
necessary  quality  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 

Something  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  size  of  sheets  ordered, 

I  mean  iu  the  matter  of  cost,  and  the  size  again  must  depend  in  a 
measure  upon  the  method  of  working,  whether  the  small  plates  are  I 
coated  singly  or  cut  up  after  coating.  I  prefer  the  former  plan 
because,  though  it  takes  more  time  in  the  dark  room  and  perhaps  1 
offers  a  greater  chance  of  thin  edges,  still  it  allows  greater  care  t »  bo 
taken  with  each  [individual  plate,  and  besides  permits  the  edges  to  he 
slightly  ground  before  cleaning  the  glass,  which  add<  greatly  to  com¬ 
fort  of  working  and  to  neatness  of  the  finished  slide.  The  alternative 
method  saves  time  in  coating  and  also  ensures  a  full-bodied  film  right 
up  to  the  edges  of  the  glass,  but  it  has  various  disadvantages.  In 
the  first  place,  the  diamond  does  not  readily  penetrate  the  gelatine, 
and  consequently  heavy  pressure  has  to  be  exerted  in  cutting,  which 
is  a  prolific  source  of  rough,  uneven  edges.  To  cut  from  the  back  of 
the  plate  is  out  of  the  question,  owing  to  the  ragged  edges  it  leaves  to 
the  film  if  the  gelatine  does  not  actually  peel  away  from  the  glass 
when  separated.  Then  there  is  the  danger  of  minute  splinters  and 
particles  of  glass  injuring  the  film,  and  the  edges  of  the  coated  plates 
cannot  conveniently  be  subjected  to  grinding;  while  necessarily  it  is 
more  difficult  to  devote  the  same  amount  of  care  to  the  operation 
when  performed  in  the  dark  room  as  can  be  expended  upon  the  plain 
glass.  Finally,  as  is  only  too  well  known,  the  edges  of  plates  cut 
after  coating  are  too  liable  to  frill,  indeed  will  frequently  give  rise  to 
that  fault  where  the  tendency  is  lurking,  though  it  might  not  make 
itself  apparent  with  an  uncut  plate. 

Size,  therefore,  must  be  considered,  and  the  dimensions  chosen  will 
of  course  be  some  multiple  of  three  and  a  quarter  ])lus  a  little  extra 
for  waste  in  cutting.  None  of  the  regular  photographic  sizes  strictly 
fulfil  these  conditions,  so  I  always  order  arbitrary  sizes,  not  adhering 
to  any  particular  measurement.  Thirteen  and  a  half  inches  square 
will  cut  conveniently  into  sixteen  “slides,”  or  13|  x  10  into  a  dozen, 
10  x  6f  into  six,  and  so  on.  The  larger  sizes  I  prefer  for  cutting  before 
coating,  but  if  I  were  going  to  adopt  the  opposite  course  I  should 
select  squares  of  either  ten  inches  or  six  and  three  quarters.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  very  much  a  matter  of  taste. 

For  cutting  up  the  plates  the  operator  will  require,  in  addition  to  a 
diamond  or  other  glass  cutter,  a  cutting  board  and  a  gauge.  A 
diamond  of  very  fair  quality  as  regards  cutting  power,  and  with  suffi¬ 
cient  wear  in  it  to  last  •an  amateur  a  long  time,  can  be  obtained  for  a 
few  shilllings.  I  have  one  that  I  have  had  in  use  for  about  ten  years, 
and  it  only  cost  me,  I  think,  twelve  and  sixpence  to  start  with,  and 
seems  likely  to  last  another  decade.  The  revolving  wheel  glass 
cutters  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  “  messing  ”  with,  at  least  in 
their  modern  cheap  form,  though  some  fifteen  or  more  years  ago  I 
had  one  of  the  better  class  that  served  me  as  well  as  a  diamond  until 
some  friend  “borrowed”  it,  so  I  am  unable  to  speak  definitely'  of  the 
length  of  time  it  retained  its  cutting  powers.  The  cutting  board 
consists  of  a  stout,  perfectly  flat  board  of  convenient  size,  with  a 
fillet  of  half-inch  wood  nailed  or  screwed  along  one  edge  to  form  a 
cutting  base  against  which  to  bed  the  glass  and  gauge.  I  prefer  this  l 
simple  form,  with  separate  gauge,  to  anyr  of  the  numerous  forms  in 
which  the  two  are  combined. 

My  gauge  consists  simply  of  a  strip  of  quarter-inch  mahogany  a 
foot  or  more  long  and  three  and  a  quarter  inches  wide  less  the  “set' 
of  the  diamond.  This  last  varys  very  considerably  with  different 
tools,  so  that  the  gauge  must  be  made  to  the  diamond,  and  will  pro¬ 
bably'  not  be  accurate  when  used  with  any  other.  If  the  photographer 
be  also,  as  is  not  unlikely,  an  amateur  mechanic,  he  will  readily  make 
this  himself,  planing  up  the  gauge  first  of  all  to  full  three  and  a 
quarter  inches  width,  and  then  by  means  of  the  plane  and  “  shooting 
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>oard  ”  gradually  reduce  it,  trying  with  the  diamond  until  it  cuts 
ccurately  three  inches  and  a  quarter.  If  he  cannot  do  it  himself 
nd  knows  no  friend  who  can,  he  will  have  to  u  stand  over’’  some 
vorkman  and  see  it  done  properly.  If  the  gauge  is  to  he  used  for 
•utting  coated  plates  it  will  be  an  improvement  to  glue  a  piece  of 
•otton,  velvet,  or  smooth  cloth  on  the  under  side,  laying  it  down  very 
venly  with  a  hot  iron  and  cutting  the  edges  clean  with  a  sharp  knife 
ir  razor  when  dry. 

Provided  with  these  simple  appliances  the  photographer  is  in  a 
losition  to  furnish  himself  with  an  unlimited  supply  of  lantern  plates 
if  the  utmost  accuracy  and  uniformity  of  size,  and  that  being  the 
'  :ase  it  is  only  necessary  to  describe  the  method  of  setting  about  it. 
Commence  by  ascertaining  that  one  of  the  angles  at  least  is  accurately 
|  quare,  and  if  there  be  not  one  such,  apply  a  T  square  and  the  diamond 
;  aid  make  one.  Now  place  the  sheet  of  glass  on  the  cutting  board, 
vitk  one  of  the  sides  containing  the  right  angle  firmly  bedded  against 
he  raised  fillet,  the  other  so  placed  as  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  cut,  for 
easons  which  I  will  presently  explain.  With  regard  to  the  method 
if  using  the  cutting  board,  some  operators  make  the  cut  from  left  to 
igkt,  others  again  place  the  board  in  a  position  so  that  the  fillet  or 
est  is  to  the  left  hand,  and  make  the  cut  towards  the  body;  this, 
lowever,  is  a  matter  of  taste  or  habit,  but  whichever  plan  be  adopted 
me  of  the  “  true  ”  sides  of  the  glass  must  be  against  the  fillet,  the 
ither  at  that  side  where  the  cut  is  finished.  The  reason  for  this  is 
hat  unless  the  cut  commences  quite  at  the  edge  of  the  glass  there  is 
rery  often  a  small  projecting  irregularity  left  after  the  two  pieces  are 
eparated,  and  should  this  be  the  case,  if  my  directions  be  followed, 
his  projection  will  be  left  upon  the  strip  that  comes  off  finally  as 
vaste. 

Having  placed  the  glass  as  directed,  proceed  to  cut  a  strip  three  and 
,  quarter  inches  wide  by  placing  the  gauge  over  the  glass  and  also 
arefully  bedded  against  the  fillet.  Make  the  cut  lightly — if  the 
liamond  be  a  good  one  the  pressure  can  scarcely  be  too  light — and  the 
wo  pieces  when  separated  will  have  perfectly  even  edges.  If  great 
iressure  be  applied,  the  cut  becomes  more  of  a  scratch,  and  the  fracture 
s  then  more  or  less  uneven.  After  dividing  the  glass  lay  the  strip 
vith  the  “  tone  ”  end,  say,  to  the  right,  and  place  each  succeeding  one 
n  the  same  manner.  Then  proceed  as  before  until  the  sheet,  or  any 
lumber  of  sheets,  are  divided  into  strips.  Next  take  the  strips  singly, 
md  placing  the  “  true  ”  edge  against  the  fillet  divide  them  into 
quares  or  slides.  If  the  original  working  edges  have  been  accu- 
ately  squared,  and  in  each  case  placed  [carefully-  against  the  guide, 
he  fractional  portions  will  also  be  truly  rectangular,  and  any 
naccuracy  in  shape  of  the  original  sheet  will  disappear  with  the 
vaste  from  the  end  of  each  strip.  In  making  the  second  series  of 
uts  it  will  be  advisable  to  exercise  care  that  the  cut  commences 
s  near  the  edge  of  the  glass  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
irojection  already  referred  to. 

If  carefully  divided  in  the  manner  described,  the  slides  when  piled 
n  a  heap  will  form  a  perfectly  even  block,  beautiful  in  its  uniformity 
>f  edges;  but  if  even  greater  refinement  be  desired,  the  edges,  or 
rather  the  angles,  may  be  slightly  ground.  This  may  be  done  by 
Irawing  each  very  gently  and  with  the  slightest  possible  pressure 
over  the  surface  of  a  flat  piece  of  rough  stone,  such  as  a  flagstone.  If 
my  considerable  pressure  be  used  minute  chips  will  be  forced  out  of 
!  he  edges  of  the  plate  and  a  ragged  unevenness  produced ;  but  with  a 
i  gentle  touch  the  cutting  edge  of  the  glass  will  be  removed  quite 
moothly,  which  is  all  that  is  needful. 

A  better  plan  that  I  employ  myself  is  to  utilise  one  of  the  strips  of 
■ough  rag  stone  used  for  sharpening  scythes,  obtainable  at  any  iron- 
nongers  for  a  few  pence ;  one  of  the  square,  not  round,  form  being 
iliosen.  With  a  piece  of  waste  glass  score  a  groove  the  length 
>f  one  of  the  flat  slides,  which  is  very  easily  done  in  the  soft,  rough 
bone,  and  then,  keeping  it  thoroughly  wet,  draw  each  of  the  four  sides 
)f  the  slide  in  succession  two  or  three  times  through  the  groove  with 
i  gentle  pressure  and  a  slightly  rocking  motion  from  side  to  side. 
This  will  give  a  beautiful  finish  to  the  edges  with  a  minimum  of 
rouble. 

If  these  directions  be  followed  all  trouble  from  uneven  and  badly 
prepared  glass  will  cease,  and  the  care  devoted  to  the  task  will  be 
’ully  repaid  in  the  increased  neatness  and  finish  of  result,  as  well  as  in 
comfort  of  working.  C.  Beckett  Lloyd, 


INSTANTANEOUS  WOR K. 

V. 

In  my  last  article  I  endeavoured  to  show  that  owing  to  the  continual 
changing  of  the  quality  of  the  light  at  a  photographer's  disposal,  and 
also  the  different  colours  of  the  various  objects  which  presented  t  hem¬ 
selves  to  the  camera,  the  necessity  of  using  a  shutter  that  would 
accommodate  itself  to  all  classes  of  light  and  permit  of  a  wide  range  of 
speed  in  exposure.  I  think  this  a  matter,  however,  most  are  agreed  upon. 
But  there  are  other  equally  necessary  essentials  in  a  shutter  which  are 
ofttimes  overlooked  when  at  first  purchasing  same,  and  among  these  I 
consider  the  following  to  be  a  very  important  factor,  which  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked.  Not  only,  therefore,  must  a  shutter  be  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  permit  of  its  being  regulated  for  any  rate  of  speed, 
but  its  construction  should  be  such  that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
removing  it  from  the  lens  to  alter  its  rate  of  working  when  exposing. 
I  even  go  further  than  this,  and  say  that  an  efficient  shutter  should 
permit  of  an  operator  being  able  to  alter  its  rate  of  speed  with  the 
utmost  celerity,  and  without  the  necessity  of  any  minute  examination 
of  its  mechanism— such  as  being  able  to  reach  from  the  back  of  the 
camera  to  the  regulator,  and  with  one  hand  put  on  or  take  off  speed 
with  the  utmost  ease  and  certainty.  I  wonder  how  many  shutters 
there  are  in  the  market  answering  this  qualification  ?  Let  us  see  the 
need,  however,  of  such  being  the  case.  And  in  inquiring  into  the 
necessity  for  same,  I  shall  only  adduce  in  proof  of  my  assertion  such 
common  experiences  as  are  met  in  with,  very  frequently,  by  ever)' 
operator. 

We  will  say  that  an  operator  has  made  up  his  mind  to  take  a 
picture  of  some  moving  objects  ;  in  this  case  let  us  suppose  it  to  be  a 
street  procession  or  some  other  picture  akin  to  the  same.  To  do  this 
his  stand  will  have  been  previously  chosen,  and  in  due  time  his 
apparatus  rigged  up,  most  likely  at  a  window  from  whence  he  has  free 
liberty  of  action  to  work  exactly  to  his  mind.  The  light  is  very 
bright  at  the  outset,  and  everything  augurs  well  for  the  success  of  the 
operation.  Shortly,  however,  before  the  critical  moment  arrives,  he 
finds  some  clouds  begin  to  put  in  an  appearance.  Still,  judging  from 
past  experience,  his  mind  is  pretty  well  made  up  as  to  what  speed  to 
drive  his  shutter — this  provided  the  light  holds  out.  Alas  !  however, 
“  The  best-laid  schemes  o’  mice  and  men  gang  aft  agley.”  Just  as  the 
critical  moment  arrives — horror  of  horrors ! — the  light,  which  up  till 
then  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired,  suddenly  drops  by  the  inter¬ 
position  of  some  unfriendly  cloud  which  completely  blankets  the  scene ; 
there  is  no  time  now  to  alter  the  speed  of  the  shutter,  which  would 
necessitate  the  close  inspection  of  some  complicated  movement,  or  it 
may  be  even  the  entire  removal  of  same  from  the  lens.  So  he  is 
driven  to  expose  just  as  he  has  things,  well  knowing  he  has  gone 
wrong,  but  really  by  no  fault  of  his  own. 

Am  I  reciting  an  uncommon  case?  I  think  not.  If  you  think  so, 
kind  reader,  just  let  me  relate  a  circumstance  that  actually  fell  to  ray 
own  lot.  1  was  asked  one  day  to  proceed  to  a  pier-head  and  photograph 
a  large  steamer  as  she  was  passing;  no  other  opportunity  could  be  got 
in  this  case,  simply  because  she  was  going  abroad  to  trade  in  foreign 
seas.  I  therefore  proceeded  in  plenty  of  time  to  the  chosen  place,  aud 
rigged  up  everything  in  plenty  of  time  before  the  arranged  hour  at 
which  it  was  expected  she  would  pass.  The  light  was  everything 
that  could  be  desired  up  till  this  time,  but  shortly  after  some  very  un¬ 
friendly  clouds  began  to  put  in  an  appearance,  and  prospects  were  not 
so  rosy.  I  shall  never  forget  this  incident.  Just  when  the  steamer 
appeared  in  the  distance,  coming  round  a  bend  of  the  river  Clyde,  I 
turned  and  looked  up  at  the  sun.  I  at  once  saw  it  was  just  a  neck- 
and-neck  race  whether  the  cloud  would  obscure  the  sun  first,  or  the 
steamer  arrive  at  the  point  selected  for  making  the  exposure.  To  my 
intense  disgust,  when  the  steamer  got  to  within  a  very  short  distance 
of  the  point  chosen,  down  went  the  light,  and  I  was  left  either  to 
under  expose  or  alter  my  shutter,  which,  from  its  construction,  I  had 
not  time  to  do.  I  therefore  exposed,  and  as  expected  got  a  much  un¬ 
der-exposed  plate  ;  luckily  my  friend,  the  Captain,  who  knew  a  little 
about  photography,  noticed  the  circumstance  of  the  light  suddenly 
failing  at  the  critical  moment,  and  wrote  home  some  time  after, 
saving  he  was  surprised  even  at  the  results  obtained. 

What  would  I  not  have  given  to  have  been  able  just  to  have  reduced 
the  speed  at  this  juncture  !  I  have  never  used  this  shutter  since. 

Then,  again,  who  is  there  when  spending  a  day  on  board  a  tug  or 
steam-launch,  doing  a  little  marine  work,  that  has  not  met  with  this 
sudden  dropping  of  the  light  ?— bright  snatches  of  sunshine  giving  place 
to  obscured  sunlight,  and  this  just  the  very  moment  previous  to  that 
chosen  for  exposure  on  some  well-laid-on  subject,  such  as  a  friendly 
merchantman,  or  it  may  be  more  humble  coaster,  with  its  dark 
brown,  or  otherwise  poor  man’s  sails,  for  such  when  vividly  fit  up 
with  sunlight  make  a  picture  of  no  ordinary  beauty,  quite  different  to 
what  it  ^possible  to  obtain  in  a  dull  light. 
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Here,  again,  is  just  another  instance  of  the  need  of  being  able  to 
make  an  immediate  alteration  of  the  speed  of  the  shutter,  or  else  put  up 
with  under  exposure.  Examples  could  he  multiplied  were  further 
proof  necessary. 

Have  I  said  enough,  kind  reader,  to  prove  the  need  of  a  shutter 
being  so  constructed  as  to  permit  of  an  operator  having  immediate 
control  over  the  speed  regulator  ?  I  think  so.  Without  such,  much 
difficulty  is  sure  to  he  met  in  with,  and  when  any  sudden  call  for  a 
change  of  exposure  arises,  the  best  result  caunot  be  obtained. 

From  time  to  time  much  has  been  written  and  said  about  the  proper 
position  for  a  shutter  to  work  in.  We  all  know  there  are  those  which 
will  work  at  the  back  of  the  lens,  also  those  arranged  to  lit  into  the 
diaphragm  slot,  and  those  which  are  attached  to  the  front  of  the  lens. 
Now,  I  am  not  going  to  argue  against  the  theoretically  correct  position 
to  use  a  shutter  in.  I  value  theory  as  much  as  any  oue  in  its  proper 
place,  all  being  equal,  but  it  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  what  is 
gained  in  so  adapting  a  shutter  is  very  often  more  than  compensated 
for  by  other  difficulties  and  drawbacks  attending  the  practical  working 
of  the  same. 

In  my  opinion  the  simpler  a  shutter  is,  not  only  in  construction  but 
also  in  its  adaptability  for  being  rapidly  applied  to  or  fixed  on  a  lens, 
the  better.  1  have  tried  shutters  in  all  positions,  and  after  looking 
back  over  my  very  large  stock  of  negatives,  I  have  no  difficult}7  in 
forming  an  opinion  (at  least  such  an  opinion  as  quite  satisfies  myself) 
that  my  best  results  have  been  obtained  by  a  shutter  that  worked  on 
the  front  of  the  lens. 

For  a  time  I  was  partial  to  a  shutter  that  worked  in  the  diaphragm 
slot  of  the  lens,  and,  being  partial  to  this,  no  one  but  myself  knows 
how  I  coaxed  and  nursed  this  blessed  shutter.  At  last,  however,  I 
was  compelled  by  sheer  force  of  results  (failures  and  troubles)  to 
discard  it.  Somehow  the  spring  had  a  nasty  trick  of  just  going 
wrong  when  I  was  going  out  to  use  it,  although  when  working  for 
amusement  at  other  times  it  never  did  so.  Then,  again,  its  rate  of  speed 
could  not  be  altered  without  a  removal  of  the  shutter  from  the  lms, 
or  otherwise  running  a  strong  risk  of  moving  the  entire  apparatus 
after  its  being  carefully  set  and  focussed.  So  1  returned  to  a  shutter 
constructed  much  after  that  of  my  first  love — one  constructed  on 
the  drop  principle  and  which  is  capable  of  being  rapidly  attached  to 
the  front  of  the  lens,  and  which  has,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  yet,  the  best 
arrangement  for  rapidly  altering  its  rate  of  speed  of  this  class. 

One  thing  I  like  to  have  at  my  command,  also,  is  the  power  of 
immediately  altering  the  stop  in  the  diaphragm  slot.  Although,  as  a 
rule,  I  prefer  to  work  with  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  aperture, 
still,  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  a  change  from  l  to  {  or  so  comes 
to  be  required,  and  when  such  is  the  case  how  handy  to  have  your 
slot  completely  at  your  command  !  A  shutter  working  on  the  front 
of  the  lens  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  rapid  exchange  of  a  stop, 
and  what  is,  also,  of  considerable  importance,  one  whose  aperture  is 
correctly  known  for  a  certainty,  not  merely  a  guess,  as  sometimes 
happens  when  rapidly  altering  the  aperture  of  an  Iris  diaphragm, 
which  often  necessitates  a  close  inspection  of  a  graduated  scale,  and 
likewise  the  production,  in  some  instances  from  an  always  unknown 
region,  of  Paterfamilias’s  spectacles. 

I  like  the  old  form  of  stops,  they  save  a  lot  of  needless  fumbling 
about  and  unnecessary  wondtnncnt  just  at  the  time  of  exposure — such 
as  ‘ ‘  I  wonder  now  if  I  set  that  blessed  Iris  dixphragm  right !”  This 
is  sure  to  happen  at  the  moment  vdien  an  operators  mind  ought  not 
to  be  distracted  from  the  other  necessary  manipulations  and  considera¬ 
tions,  such  as  seizing  the  correct  instant  for  exposure. 

I  often  think  it  marvellous  how  amateurs  will  discard  the  simple 
form  of  apparatus  for  that  of  a  more  complex  character,  and  in  hardly 
anything  is  this  more  observable  than  in  the  selection  of  a  shutter,  it 
being  ten  .to  one  their  choice  will  fall  on  the  one  having  the 
greatest  amount  of  intricate  mechanism,  forgetting  all  the  time  the 
liability  of  one  stud,  or  spring,  or  screw  going  wrong,  being  quite 
sufficient  to  upset  the  whole  fabric.  No,  depend  upon  it,  a  simple 
shutter  constructed  on  the  drop  principle  will  outlive  and  yield  results 
equal  to  any  other. 

Next  in  importance  to  what  we  have  been  considering  comes  the 
matter  of  vibration.  Having  already  in  my  past  articles  referred  at 
some  length  to  the  necessity  of  the  camera,  tripod,  &c.,  being  of 
sufficiently  strong  and  substantial  manufacture  to  ensui’e,  at  least  in 
their  department  of  the  work,  entire  freedom  from  vibration  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  it  now  comes  to  be  necessary  to  consider  the 
matter  in  so  far  as  the  working  of  the  shutter  is  liable  to  cause  trouble 
i  i  this  respect. 

\\  ithin  recent  years  there  have  been  brought  out  certain  classes  of 
shutters  which  work  with  an  up-and-down  movement,  and  much 
thought  and  ingenuity  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  their  construc¬ 
tion  so  as  to  overcome  the  undoubted  liability  such  have  for  “  knocking” 


when  the  shutter  is  wids  open  and  hence  at  its  most  \itul  mourn 
Now  I  am  aware  that  at  the  present  moment  this  form  of  shutter 
somewhat  popular  ;  it  is  an  attractive  form  to  look  at,  und  when  -hoy 
oil  and  bushed  up  by  a  good  salesman,  very  often  meets  in  wi 
approval. 

flow  nice  to  have  it  shutter  that  will  remain  open  ever  so  Ion 
by  merely  holding  the  ball  of  an  indiarubber  tube !  “  \\  liy,  with  such 
need  no  cap  to  my  lens  at  all,  1  can  make  all  my  exposures  with  m 
shutter” — such  were  the  words  1  once  heard  from  a  novice  who  '■  cuu 
infatuated  with  his  new  toy;  1  afterwards  learned,  however,  that  I 
was  not  so  sweet  upon  it,  for  when  pressing  the  hall,  up  went  tlj 
plunger  with  a  thud,  leaving  an  unmistakable  shake  und  tivnior  f< 
nearly  a  second  or  so,  and  this  when  the  lens  was  wide  open.  Hoi 
can  good  work  be  expected  with  such  'i 

I  know  in  small  sizes  of  shutters  that  this  liability  to  knock  is  nt 
just  so  pronounced  as  in  those  of  larger  sizes,  but  such  is  not  my  fanev 
I  have  always  been  able  to  observe  this  knock  or  vibration  in  tliJ 
class  of  instrument  when  they  are  tet  to  be  driven  at  a  very  high  rat| 
of  speed,  while  some  specimens  of  this  class  are  quite  inadequate  ft 
give  a  fast-enough  exposure  with  lenses  of  larger  aperture.  1  hav 
often  thought  these  up-and-down  shutters  are  very  deceptive  in  tlu  i; 
apparent  rate  of  speed ;  an  operator  is  very  liable  to  imagine  that  theJ 
work  faster  than  they  really  do:  a  lit 1 1  •  consideration  will  at  one*! 
show  that  they  require,  or  should  be  driven  at,  just  somewhere  ubou| 
double  the  speed  of  an  ordinary  drop  to  give  the  same  exposure,  all 
else  being  equal.  T.  N.  Armstrong.  1 

. - ♦ - - 

AIDS  TO  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

PRINTS. 

We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  printing  in  silver,  under  some  of 
its  many  modifications,  will  continue  for  many  years,  probably  as 
many  as  it  has  seen  since  its  birth.  Some  of  these  methods  and  the! 
most  popular,  such  as  on  albiunenised  paper,  contain  in  themselves! 
the  germs  of  decay,  from  which  nothing  can  free  them.  Others,  such 
as  the  developed  prints  on  plain  paper,  have  never  in  my  lengthened! 
experience  shown  any  evidence  of  decay  from  the  material  (silver) I 
composing  the  impression.  Silver  in  itself  ought  to  be  sufficiently  I 
stable  in  many  of  its  compounds— and  is;  but  we  have  the  other 
elements  of  a  finished  print  on  paper  to  consider— the  paper,  the 
cardboards,  the  mountants. 

I  will  not  here  go  into  the  chemical  ch  nges  which  may  arise  from 
the  various  methods  of  obtaining  the  silver  film  on  which  we  print, 
or  its  fixation,  toning,  Ac.,  that  forming  a  different  phase  of  the 
subject,  but  take  only  the  finished  print,  with  the  materia’s  com¬ 
posing  it,  in  the  rotation  given  above. 

The  paper  may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words;  for  it  we  are 
practicailv  dependent  on  a  very  limited  number  of  sources,  and  with 
these  alf  of  them  are  as  good  as  can  be  made  with  our  present 
knowledge.  With  the  cardboards  on  which  most  prints  are  mounted 
it  is  very  different.  These  vary  from  very  good  to  very  bad,  with 
little  to  guide  the  user  save  the  makers  or  its  price.  As  a  rule — 
which  is  good  in  many  other  things— avoid  the  “cheap  and  nasty.” 
In  the  desire  to  savp  coA,  efficiency  and  quality  are  sacrificed. 
Glazed  or  enamelled  boards  have  their  good  and  bad  qualities.  Lho 
white  zinc  or  sulphate  of  baryta,  of  which  the  surface  is  formed,  are 
perfectly  innocuous  in  themselves,  and  so  far  do  good  by  preventing 
contact  with  the  paper,  which  may  contain  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
which  is  used  as  an  antichlor,  or  corrective  of  the  bleaching  chlorine 
used  ia  decolouring  the  paper  pulp,  and  any  trace  of  either  left  iu 
the  body  of  the  board— whatever  its  trade  name  may  be-  is  dele¬ 
terious  to  the  silver  print.  The  enamelling,  however,  lias  a  bad 
habit  of  rubbing  off,  when  on  the  backs,  against  the  surface,  of  the 
next  print.  The  lesson  from  this  is  to  enamel  for  photographic  work 
on  one  side  only,  and  that  the  side  on  which  the  print  is  to  be 
mounted.  Boards  of  this  description  are  not  in  the  market,  at  least 
to  my  knowledge,  but  the  sooner  they  are  provided  by  enterprising 
manufacturers  the  better.  _  .  , 

Another  method  is  that  of  printing  a  lithographic  or  similar  tint 
over  the  paper,  thus  preventing  contact  with  any  deleterious  matter 
in  the  paper— the  only  objection  to  the  latter  being  tlie  difficulty  of 
adhesion  between  the  print  and  the  board  when  used  with  many  of  the 
usual  mountants,  and  also  if  used  too  soon  after  making  or  before 
the  ink  lias  thoroughly  hardened,  although  this  can  also  be  overcome 

in  other  ways.  _ 

Mountants. — Damp  being  the  principal  enemy  of  the  silver  print, 
this  proves  an  important  factor  in  production  and  preservation  of  a 
finished  silver  print.  The  various  materials  for  mounting  starch, 
gelatine,  good  glue— are,  when  freshly  prepared,  all  good  and  innocuous. 
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The  starches  attracting1,  when  dry,  less  water  or  moisture  from  the 
air  or  other  surroundings,  are,  although  they  contain  more  water  to 
start  with,  less  pervious  when  dry  than  are  any  of  the  gelatines 
or  glues  ,  and  of  the  latter,  Russian  glue  is  by  far  the  best,  the  highest 
qualities  of  the  Scotch  coming  next.  Flour  paste  should  be  carefully 
avoided :  it  seems  to  be  more  easily  affected  than  any  of  the  other 
materials.  Indiarubber  has  long  passed  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten 
mountants,  although,  if  it  could  be  so  made  as  to  retain  its  adhesive¬ 
ness,  it  or  some  analogue  would,  being  a  perfect  damp  resistant,  prove 
one  of  the  best. 

I  have  recently  made  trial  of  a  new  mountant  which  seems  to 
possess  all  the  qualities  necessary,  but  it  being  as  yet  an  unpublished, 
and  as  yet  unobtainable,  article  in  the  market,  nothin0,  can  be  said  of 
it  here. 

Rut  silver  printing  and  prints  are  not  confined  to  developed  and 
albumenised  examples.  The  finest  results  by  far,  in  the  estimation  of 
many,  if  not  most  of  the  artistic  body,  are  those  produced  on  plain 
paper,  simply  salted  and  toned,  the  paper  being  so  prepared  as  to 
prevent  the  print  sinking1,  so  to  speak,  into  the  body  of  the  paper. 
These  were  the  first  and,  I  may  confidently  assert,  the  most  artistic 
in  effect,  and  the  most  durable";  indeed,  the  oldest  proofs  of  photo¬ 
graphic  work,  apart  from  Daguerreotype,  are  proofs  printed  on  plain 
paper  and  toned  with  gold.  The  platinotype  prints  of  to-day  most 
nearly  resemble  them  in  quality  and  appearance,  allowing  for  differ- 
t  ences  in  the  quality  of  the  negative.  It  is  nothing  but  a  partly 
I  exploded  and  expiring  fashion  that  desires  the  meretricious  glaze  of 
the  albumenised  print,  just  as  many  people  like  a  highly  varnished 
picture  without  knowing  the  destructive  effect  on  the  paint.  Rut  if 
gloss  and  preservation  at  once  be  wanted,  we  have  it  in  the  so-called 
process  of  enamelling,  which  gives  the  highest  gloss  and  pretty 
effectually  excludes  air  and  damp,  the  two  great  destroyers  of  photo¬ 
graphic  silver  prints. 

It  is  so  simple  that  a  redescription  of  it  for  beginners  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  Clean  a  plate  larger  than  the  print,  finishing  off  with  a 
cloth  on  which  a  little  powdered  French  chalk  has  been  dusted  ;  allow 
to  dry,  then  coat  the  print  with  a  tolerably  thick  solution  of  gelatine ; 
coat  the  plate  with  the  same,  place  the  print  on  the  glass  face  down, 
excluding  air  bubbles,  and  squeegee  the  back  of  the  paper,  pressing  out 
every  particle  of  gelatine  that  can  be  removed.  It  may  be  put  under 
pressure,  say  of  a  printing  frame,  till  quite  dry,  when,  by  trimming 
I  with  a  sharp  knife  to  the  size  wished,  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  raise 
from  the  glass  and  it  comes  away  at  once. 

With  special  reference  to  permanency  we  have  evidence  that  proofs 
on  glass,  whether  on  albumen,  collodion,  or  on  any  of  the  many  dry- 
plate  processes  other  than  gelatine,  are  as  permanent  as  things  can  be, 
i  while  the  results,  looked  at  artistically,  are  infinitely  superior.  We 
do,  in  fact,  get  more  quality  out  of  the  negative  than  by  any  other 
i  way;  the  bulk  and  fragility  being  the  only  objections,  and  even  these 
can  be  overcome.  W.  II,  Davies. 

- ♦ - 

SOLARISATION  AND  POLARISATION.— II. 
Whether  two  absolutely  pure  elements  can  combine  without  the 
intervention  of  a  third  is  a  question  that  has  been  raised  recently,  and 
is  a  question  having  a  very  direct  bearing  on  the  subject  in  hand. 
The  undoubted  fact,  however,  that  silver  salts  in  contact  with  organic 
;  matter  are  more  readily  acted  upon  by  light  than  when  pure,  allows 
us  to  determine  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  conditions  favourable  to 
the  analysis  and  synthesis  effected  by  radiant  energy. 

The  object  of  this  paper  being  to  suggest  a  further  analogy  between 
the  vehicles  transmitting  the  forces  electricity  and  light,  it  becomes 
'  necessary  not  merely  to  treat  of  one  form  of  polarisation,  but  of  both. 

The  polarisation  of  light  is  intimately  concerned  with  interference, 
as  also  with  what  optical  treatises  term  the  “  direction  of  vibration.” 
Of  the  latter,  however,  as  it  deals  exclusively  with  hypothesis — which 
it  would  require  much  space  to  explain — only  scant  notice  can  be  here 
taken.  But  interference  cannot  be  thus  passed  over.  WThen,  emanating 
from  a  single  luminous  point,  light  grazes  and  passes  the  edge  of  an 
opaque  intervening  screen,  some  of  the  rays  are  refiected  whilst  others 
are  inflected.  If  the  obstacle  be  small,  the  light  inflected  from  the 
opposite  sides  will  produce  alternate  bands  of  light  and  shadow.  These 
are  known  by  the  name  of  interference  bands,  and  great  mathematical 
skill  has  been  applied,  from  different  standpoints,  to  demonstrate  that 
they  are  the  result  ef  a  purely  mechanical  undulatory  interference. 
The  quality  of  periodicity  is  said  to  be  characteristic  alike  of  the  oscil¬ 
lations  of  a  pendulum  and  of  the  undulations  of  the  luminiferous  ether. 
Therefore,  where  two  sets  of  waves  of  equal  length  and  amplitude 
synchronously  traverse  the  same  path  in  a  given  medium,  the  motion 
of  this  matter  is  the  resultant  of  the  motions  due  to  each  system 
separately ;  when  both  are  in  the  same  direction  the  resultant  is  their 


sum;  when  they  are  opposite  it  Is  their  dilh-r  nee :  and  where  the 
phases  are  equal  and  opposite,  the  resultant  is  ml.  The  boundary  of 
the  geometrical  shadow,  however,  is  black  where  it  should  be  bright, 
and  the  central  band  or  point  is  bright  where  there  i-  inversion  of 
properties,  and  where  the  rays  have  travelled  equal  distances.  L 
may  be  advisable  here  briefly  to  summarise  the  two  most  popular 
explanations  which  have  hitherto  been  offered*  and  to  indicate  flia 
weak  point  of  each.  In  the  one  case  the  interference  of  the  reflected 
and  inflected  rays  at  a  single  point  of  the  screen’s  edge  is  supposed  to 
explain  the  phenomena  ;  but  to  do  so,  to  get  approximate  agreement 
with  facts,  half  an  interval— no  more,  no  less  -mu~t  be  allow e 
waves  of  all  colours  or  lengths.  In  the  other  explanation  it  is  assumed 
that  a  wave  in  airy  position  is  made  up  of  the  elementarv  origins  of 
new  waves.  Without  begging  half  an  interval  this  method  gives 
equally  accurate  results  with  the  former,  but  is  antagonistic  to  many 
well-established  experiments  in  which  such  an  assumption  cann  t  be 
entertained.  It  lias,  nevertheless,  derived  considerable  support  from 
observations  made  upon  diclrroic  substances,  and  upon  finely  divid'  d 
particles  held  in  mechanical  suspension. 

Examples  of  interference  are  many  and  common.  For  qualitative 
experiments  all  that  is  necessary  is  a  point  of  light  reflected  from  a 
polished  spherical  surface,  such  as  a  metal  knob,  or  even  a  pieCe  <  f 
crockery,  a  screen  composed  of  “a  knife  or  a  needle,”  and  one  eye. 
With  these  it  may  readily  he  seen  that  the  inflected  light,  viewed* as 
a  mechanical  effect,  can  only  he  due  to  the  reflection  of  light  by  light . 
like  the  reflection  of  one  jet  of  water  from  another,  furnishing  an 
example  of  the  “  parallelogram  of  forces.”  Tliev  show  also  that  the 
inflected  light  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  deflected  light,  or  that 
reflected  by  the  edge  of  the  interposing  screw,  and  hence  that  it  is  not 
so  much  the  refiected  as  the  grazing  light  that  is  inflected.  They  als'» 
suffice  to  show  that  diffraction  produces  dispersion,  and  that  the  dif¬ 
ferent  wave-lengths  are  unequally  reflected  as  they  art*  unequally 
refracted.  Finally,  they  prove  that  two  edges  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  manifestation  of  interference  where  the  light  approximates  t> 
a  point  and  the  thickness  of  the  screen  is  inconsiderable.  For  quan¬ 
titative  analysis,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  refined  experiments  are 
necessary,  and  it  is  here  that  the  mathematical  calculations  involving 
the  assumption  of  inversion  of  properties  utterly  fail  to  reconcile 
observation  with  theory,  the  fundamental  facts  in  interference  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  obscured  in  proportion  to  tlie  rigour  with 
which  tlie  details  are  treated  by  calculations  based  on  the  hypothesis 
of  a  purely  mechanical  undulation  in  the  ethereal  vehicle.  In  short, 
the  physiological  effect  cannot  apparently1  he  traced  to  a  physical 
cause  as  long  as  the  latter  is  restricted  to  a  consideration  of  mechanical 
strains,  and  mechanical  strains  alone. 

In  discussing  the  direction  of  vibration  implied  by  the  employnu  nt 
of  the  word  “polarisation,”  as  generally  accepted,  the  densitv,  are, 
shape,  and  arrangement  of  the  particles  of  tlie  refracting  or  reflecting 
body  must  be  taken  into  account  at  eveiy1  turn,  as  necessitated  by  the 
view  that  the  substance  is  the  agent,  light  the  patient. 

Before  explaining  the  connexion  between  interference  and  polarisa¬ 
tion  it  may  be  advisable,  for  the  sake  of  lucidity,  to  touch  for  a  little 
upon  anomalous  dispersion.  “  Dichroism,  ’  or  “  dichromatism, ’  is  in¬ 
timately  connected  with  polarisation.  Murexide,  the  amnionic  deri¬ 
vative  of  purpuric  acid,  and  a  great  many  compounds  of  conjugated 
benzine  nuclei,  such  as  the  derivatives  of  rosaniline.  and  the  phthaleins 
of  resorcin,  hydroquinone,  and  pyrogallol,  exhibit  this  property  to  a 
marked  extent.  The  two  physical  conditions  most  favouring  the 
manifestation -of  this  quality  are  crystallisation  and  the  mechanical 
suspension  of  finely  divided  particles  in  a  gaseous  liquid  or  solid 
medium.  Without  going  into  Tyndall’s  experiments  exhibiting  the 
influence  of  tlie  size  of  the  particle  in  determining  the  colour  of  the 
light,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  dichroic  fog,  familiar  to  many, 
whether  due  to  imperfect  oxidation,  imperfect  solution,  or  both,  cer¬ 
tainly  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  particles  in  suspension  than  to 
that  of  a  crystal ;  that  its  colours,  reflected  and  transmitted,  are  in¬ 
variably  mutually  complementary;  that  the  intensity  of  either  colour 
is  readily  calculable  according  to  the  method  laid  down  by  Sir  John 
Ilerschel;  and,  finally,  that  a  film  impregnated  with  it  exhibits  a 
peculiar  property,  which  seems  to  be  shared,  though  to  a  less  evident 
degree,  by  very  slight  deposits  of  metallic  silver.  In  illustration  of 
this  we  have  only  to  take  a  plate  in  which  dichroic  fog  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  usual  way,  and  tilt  it  so  as  to  obtain  the  image  of  a  small 
luminous  flame  or  point  of  light,  when  we  will  see  that  the  normal 
reflection  of  the  flame  is  accompanied  by  an  extraordinary  or  secon¬ 
dary  image  of  a  warmer — frequently  of  a  deep  crimson— colour,  and 
if  we  rotate  the  plate  in  its  own  plane,  we  will  see  this  abnormal 
image  circulate  around  the  ordinary  reflection  in  a  manner  for  which 
it  is  difficult  to  account,  save  on  tlie  lines  herein  suggested.  It  is 
further  to  be  remarked  that  a  development  increasing  the  number  of 
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the  particles,  and  a  double  or  triple  superposition  of  the  original  film, 
alike  intensify  the  characteristic  effects.  Moreover,  when  the  film  is 
wet  and  swollen  it  tends  to  show  an  orange  transmitted  light  and  a 
blue  reflected  light,  while,  when  dry  and  contracted,  it  inclines  to  a 
crimson  or  purple  in  the  first  aspect,  and  to  a  withered  pea-green  or 
greenish  yellow  in  the  second. 

Hitherto,  in  this  article,  the  term  “  absorption  ”  has  been  studiously 
avoided,  as  the  word  in  its  usual  sense  implies  nothing  of  that,  orienta¬ 
tion  of  the  light-receiving  particles  of  which  photography  proper,  and 
physiological  photography,  seem  to  the  writer  to  bear  such  eloquent 
and  convincing  testimony.  The  phrase  “  selective  absorption  ”  being- 
restricted  in  the  usual  optical  parlance  to  the  action  of  particles  al¬ 
ready  in  what  may  be  termed  a  permanent  condition  of  polarity  them¬ 
selves,  appears  singularly  unfitted  for  employment  where  the  insta¬ 
bility  of  the  mutual  relationship  of  agent  and  patient  is  specially  to 
be  inferred. 

To  resume.  Two  beams  of  light  from  separate  sources,  even  from 
two  separate  points  on  the  sun’s  disc,  cannot  be  caused  mutually  to 
interfere. 

Any  comprehension  of  the  term  “  polarisation  of  light  ”  depends 
on  the  acceptance  of  this  axiom,  together  with  all  the  details  afforded 
regarding  the  “  direct  ion  of  the  vibrations.” 

The  laws  of  the  interference  of  polarised  light,  as  laid  do-wn  by 
Arago,  their  discoverer,  are  as  follows : — 

“  1.  Two  pencils  converted  from  natural  light  into  light  polarised 
in  the  same  direction  retain,  after  this  modification,  the  property  of 
interfering  with  each  other. 

“2.  Two  pencils,  which  are  made  to  pass  directly  from  the  state  of 
natural  light  to  that  of  light  polarised  in  two  perpendicular  directions, 
are  no  longer  capable  of  interference,  either  while  they  remain  in  this 
state,  or  after  they  have  been  restored  to  a  similar  polarisation. 

“8.  Two  pencils  polarised  in  contrary  directions  do  not  inter¬ 
fere,  whatever  may  have  been  the  modifications  that  they  have 
undergone  before  they  arrive  at  this  state  from  that  of  natural  light ; 
but  when  restored  to  a  similar  state  of  polarisation  they  become 
capable  of  interfering,  provided  that,  in  their  passage  from  the  natural 
state  to  that  of  polarised  light,  the  first  planes  of  polarisation  of  the 
two  pencils  were  parallel.” 

There  are  said  to  be  four  methods  of  polarising  light,  namely,  by 
reflection,  by  simple  refraction,  b}r  double  refraction,  and  by  trans¬ 
mission  through  such  bodies  as  a  plate  of  tourmaline.  Polarised 
light  is  of  extremely  frequent  occurrence  in  nature,  the  sky  itself 
(at  00°  from  the  sun),  and  almost  every  body  capable  of  reflecting, 
refracting,  or  transmitting  light,  being  more  or  less  endowed  with 
this  faculty.  Metals  also  possess  this  power,  but  in  a  peculiarly- 
modified  form. 

Seeing  that  light  is  so  constantly  polarised,  it  at  first  sight  seems 
strange  that  we  should  not  be  more  familiar  with  it  than  we  are. 
But  when  it  is  remembered  that  to  identify  it  we  require  to  employ 
a  substance  similar  to,  or  possessed  of,  the  same  properties  as  the 
original  polarising  body,  we  no  longer  have  cause  for  wonder,  the 
more  particularly  that  most  of  our  text-books  on  optics  either  shun 
the  subject  as  if  it  were  the  plague,  or  else  discuss  it  in  a  manner 
repellent  to  all  save  the  most  enthusiastic,  hopeful,  and  indomitable 
of  students.  Probably  the  best  method  of  touching  upon  the  matter 
here  will  be  to  avoid  technicalities  as  much  as  possible,  and  simply 
to  advance  such  information  regarding  it  as  will  most  conduce 
to  a  broad  comprehension  of  the  question  in  so  far  as  it  may 
possibly  afford  an  explanation  of  certain  effects  in  photographic  actions, 
which  as  yet  no  one  seems  to  have  been  willing  to  tackle.  To  this 
end,  then,  the  following  extracts  from  Pereira  may  be  quoted : — 

“  A  ray  of  common  light  is  capable  of  reflection  at  oblique  angles 
of  incidence  in  every  position  of  the  reflector. 

“  A  ray  of  polarised  light  is  capable  of  reflection  at  oblique  angles 
of  incidence  in  certain  positions  only  of  the  reflector. 

“  A  ray  of  common  light  penetrates  a  bundle  of  parallel  ylass  plates 
in  every  position  of  the  bundle. 

“A  ray  of  polarised  light  penetrates  a  bundle  of  parallel  glass  plates 
in  certain  positions  of  the  bundle,  but  not  in  others. 

“  A  ray  of  common  light  suffers  double  refraction  by  Iceland  spar 
in  every  direction,  except  that  of  the  optic  axis. 

“  A  ray  of  polarised  light  does  not  suffer  double  refraction  by 
Iceland  spar  in  every  direction,  except  that  of  the  axis  of  the  crystal. 
In  certain  positions  it  suffers  single  refraction  only. 

“  A  ray  of  common  light  penetrates  a  plate  of  tourmaline  (cut 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  crystal)  in  every  position  of  the  plate. 

“  A  ray  of  polarised  light  penetrates  a  plate  of  tourmaline  (cut 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  crystal)  in  certain  positions,  but  in  others 
is  wholly  intercepted Hugh  Bbebner, 
{To  be  continued.) 
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Cleaning  Paintings. 

In  the  number  of  the  Journal  for  September  28, 1888, 1  read  an  excellent 
practical  article,  Notes  oil  Copying,  by  Edward  Dunmore.  In  the  section 
on  copying  oil  paintings,  the  following  instructions  occur : — 

“  Many  adopt,  as  a  preliminary  to  photographing,  the  plan  of  sponging  ovei 
the  surface  of  the  picture  with  glycerine  and  water  or  beer,  leaving  it  moBt  j 
while  copying  ;  either  plan  tends  to  equalise  the  surface  and  get  rid  of 
inequalities  that  would  show  as  lighter  or  darker  patches  on  the  negative. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  whatever  is  used  must  be  removed  with  a  spoiic. 
and  clean  water  after  the  photographing  is  complete.  Sometimes  the  eoloius 
are  not  quite  dry  when  the  picture  has  to  be  copied:  this  being  the  case,  any 
application  to  the  surface  must  of  course  be  foregone,  or  the  probability  is  tin- 
picture  would  be  seriously  damaged.” 

The  following  comment  on  the  above  appeared  in  the  “Correspondence” 
column  on  October  5  : — 

“When  the  surface  of  the  picture  is  so  repellent  that  the  glycerine  will  not  i 
‘take,’  it  may  be  sponged  over  with  a  very  weak  solution  of  oxgall,  or  treated 
with  a  damp  sponge  to  which  a  little  soap  has  been  applied.  With  either  plan 
an  even  surface  of  glycerine  will  be  obtained.” — T.  J.  Hirst. 

This  soap- and- water  treatment  of  a  painting,  the  destruction  of  which 
is  probably  to  be  completed  by  an  even  coating  of  glycerine,  is  simply 
monstrous. 

Then,  in  the  number  for  November  2,  “  Free  Lance”  entered  the  lists, 
and  delivered  himself  thus : — 

“  Now  it  is  all  very  well  for  the  expert  to  paint  the  surface  with  beer,  or  I 
stout,  or  glycerine,  or  linseed  oil,  or  poppy  oil,  or  anything  that  suits  his 
purpose  ;  but  I  have  to  say  that  if  a  picture  of  mine  were  so  treated  without 
permission,  by  one  who  was  not  to  my  knowledge  thoroughly  conversant  with, 
and  with  the  handling  of,  paintings,  and  I  happened  to  be  allowed  in  the 
studio  while  it  was  being  done,”  &c.  ...  “It  needs  no  stretch  of  imagination 
to  think  of  olive  or  even  colza  oil  being  applied  to  a  painting,  which,  if  it  were  • 
full  of  minute  cracks,  would  then  be  ‘  improved  ’  with  a  vengeance.  No ;  ; 
let  the  inexperienced  beware  of  anything  but  a  clean  sponge  and  distilled 
water  upon  the  face  of  au  oil  painting.” 

Awful  as  it  is  to  imagine  the  effects  of  olive  or  colza  oil  applied  to  a 
painting  “full  of  minute  cracks,”  the  effects  would  be  quite  harmless  as 
compared  with  the  total  destruction  which  would  probably  ensue  from 
the  application  of  “  Free  Lance’s  ”  clean  sponge  and  “  distilled  ”  water, 
in  the  case  of  all  cracked  oil  paintings  executed  on  a  tempera — that  is,  a 
water-colour  or  absorbent  ground,  whether  on  canvas  or  panel,  or  mill- 
board  or  paper.  A  large  proportion  of  the  very  valuable  works  of  the  old 
masters — the  very  greatest  of  them — and  also  of  the  moderns,  have  been 
painted  on  such 'grounds.  Even  if  painted  on  grounds  prepared  with  oil 
colour,  pictures  covered  with  minute  cracks  would  most  likely  have  the 
grounds  cracked  also,  the  waterjwould  rapidly  find  its  way  through  those 
cracks  to  the  desiccated  canvas  or  wood  underneath,  greedily  absorbent, 
and  primarily  coated  with  size  or  flour-paste,  or  albumen,  sometimes 
mixed  with  pipeclay,  or  calcined  bones  of  fowls,  sheep,  Ac.,  which  would 
at  once  commence  to  swell  up  and  throw  off  the  brittle  old  paint,  perhaps 
in  scales  an  inch  wide ;  whereas  the  olive  or  colza  oil  could  be  tho¬ 
roughly  cleaned  and  polished  off  again,  except  the  minute  portion  which 
might  get  into  the  fissures  and  remain  there,  perhaps  doing  some  good  ' 
by  preventing  further  cracking,  having  a  softening  effect,  and  preserving 
the  hitherto  exposed  and  desiccated  ground  from  the  injurious  effect  of 
the  atmosphere.  But,  of  course,  no  pictures  should  ever  be  touched  with 
these  non-drying  oils. 

I  highly  appreciate  the  writings  both  of  Mr.  Dunmore  and  of  “[Free 
Lance,”  and  regret  to  have  to  controvert  their  instructions  on  this  point, 
but  I  say  emphatically  that  the  application  of  water  to  oil  paintings, 
in  inexperienced  hands,  is  extremely  dangerous,  and  glycerine,  of  course, 
is  much  more  so,  as  that  never  dries.  Let  it  once  find  its  way  to  the 
groundwork  of  a  picture,  there  it  would  establish  its  strongholds  of  damp, 
damp  being  the  greatest  enemy  to  all  kinds  of  pictures,  and  there  it 
would  remain  until  it  had  completed  its  work  of  destruction  at  an  early 
date.  Of  course  artists  often  sponge  over  their  pictures,  when  they  are 
dry,  to  prepare  them  during  their  progress  for  a  fresh  stage  of  the 
painting,  or  to  clean  them  occasionally,  but  then  they  know  what  they 
are  doing.  The  case  would  be  quite  different  in  the  hands  of  an  inex¬ 
perienced  photographer ;  it  is  to  such  that  I  offer  this  timely  word  of 
caution,  as  it  may  save  some  poor  fellows  from  being  mulcted  in  ruinous 
damages,  and  prevent  the  destruction  of  priceless  works  of  art.  Water 
should  never  be  applied  by  a  photographer  to  any  oil  painting  for  the 
purpose  of  copying,  especially  as  several  negatives  might  have  to  be 
taken,  and  the  contiuued  application  would  be  very  injurious. 

If  a  photographer  happens  to  be  also  a  thoroughly  experienced  painter 
in  oil  colours,  not  a  mere  photographic  colourist,  of  course  he  will  use 
his  own  discretion  in  such  matters.  If  an  old  painting  is  absolutely 
free  from  cracks,  or  if  a  modern  painting  has  been  finished  at  least 
twelve  months,  and  properly  varnished,  any  careful  person  may  advan¬ 
tageously  clean  it  once  a  year  with  a  thoroughly  clean  and  soft  damp 
sponge  free  from  grit,  or  with  a  thoroughly  clean  and  soft  chamois  or 
buckskin  leather,  wet,  but  with  the  water  well  wrung  out,  and  then  at  once 
rub  it  dry  with  soft  cloths,  such  as  old  cambric,  also  very  fine  cotton  wool, 
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and  give  it  the  final  polish  with  very  clean  old  soft  silk  handkerchiefs 
kept  for  the  purpose,  which  latter  may  be  used  frequently — -say  once  a 
month. 

When  I  mention  that  nearly  all  the  great  masters  of  the  early  Italian 
school  painted  on  these  absorbent  water-grounds ;  that  the  glorious 
colourists  of  the  Venetian  school  painted  their  pictures  in  tempura, 
which  means  opaque  and  semi-transparent  water  colours,  and  then 
finished  them  with  thin  paintings  of  oil  colour  over  that,  finally  coating 
the  back  of  the  canvas  with  dissolved  beeswax,  not  only  to  prevent  the 
colours  from  sinking  through,  but  especially  to  protect  them  from  the 
damp  effect  of  the  humid  atmosphere  of  Venice  ;  that  the  oanels  of 
Raffaelle  were  frequently  prepared  with  size  and  chalk  ;  that  Claude,  and 
ltubens,  and  Vandevelde,  and  many  of  the  great  Dutch  masters,  painted 
on  grounds  prepared  with  size  and  whiting;  that  the  works  of  Murillo, 
Velasquez,  and  the  Spanish  school,  were  painted  on  aqueous,  red,  earthy 
grounds;  that  our  own  glorious  colourists,  E tty  and  Turner,  painted  on 
such  grounds- — not  only  so,  but  also  commenced  them  sometimes  in 
water  colours — I  hope  it  will  be  seen  that  I  am  not  fighting  an  imaginary 
danger. 

In  regard  to  “  Free  Lance’s  ”  horror  of  stout,  as  applied  to  the  surface 
cf  paintings,  I  certainly  would  not  recommend  it,  but  it  would  be  much 
safer  on  a  cracked  picture  than  his  “distilled”  water,  and  much 
less  fluid  and  searching,  especially  if  “heavy  imperial  stout”  were 
the  liquor  employed ;  that  being  of  a  rather  treacly  and  glutinous 
character,  it  might  prove  very  beneficial  in  the  cracks,  by  causing  the 
loose  edges  of  the  paint  to  adhere  more  firmly  to  the  canvas  than  before, 
and  prevent  the  risk  of  them  scaling  off.  Many  a  good  tempera  picture 
1  as  been  painted  on  a  ground  prepared  with  stout,  the  colours  have 
been  ground  up  with  stout,  and  sometimes  finished  with  oil  colour.  I 
have  prepared  the  ground  of  a  panel,  painted  the  entire  picture,  and 
varnished  it  with  no  other  medium  than  strong  Scotch  ale,  somewhat 
s  iccharine  and  glutinous,  pelucid,  and  of  a  beautiful  amber  colour; 
finally  giving  it  a  coat  of  oil  copal ;  the  effect  was  like  an  oil  painting, 
and  the  work  permanent.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Dunmore  that,  when 
the  colours  of  a  painting  to  be  copied  are  not  quite  dry,  nothing  should 
be  applied  to  it  by  the  photographer  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  uniform 
surface,  but  if  the  artist  who  painted  it  is  at  all  accessible,  he  could 
manage  to  make  it  all  right. 

There  are  many  colours,  such  as  the  lakes,  Vandyke  brown,  ivory 
black,  &c.,  which  would  scarcely  dry  in  twelve  months,  unless  specially 
ground  in  drying  oil,  or  mixed  with  varnish,  or  some  other  siccative. 
These  delicate  lakes  and  transparent  colours  are  those  used  in  the  final 
glazing  of  a'  painting,  so  thin,  so  tender,  as  to  be  almost  invisible  to 
any  but  the  artist  himself,  or  as  Ruskin  once  said,  tender  and  delicate  as 
the  down  on  the  prismatic  wings  of  a  butterfly ;  these  are  the  precious 
tones  which  would  be  primarily  destroyed  by  the  ruthless  cleaner  or 
restorer,  or  the  sponge  and  water  of  the  rash  photographer. 

I  think  pure,  refined,  raw,  or  cold-drawn  linseed  oil,  which  is  almost 
colourless,  would  be  the  safest  thing  for  an  artist  to  use  after  a  sufficient 
time  had  been  allowed  for  drying,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  uniform 
surface.  It  should  be  applied  thinly  with  a  firm,  but  soft,  even  brush, 
and  removed  gently  with  clean,  soft  chamois  leather,  leaving  only  its 
effect.  Boiled  oil,  nut,  or  poppy  oil,  should  not  be  used.  xT  painting 
may  be  varnished  thinly  as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  dry,  or  else  not  until 
after  a  lapse  of  at  least  twelve  months. 

There  is  a  kind  of  temporary  varnish  known  to  some  Italian  artists, 
but  little  known  in  this  country,  which,  I  think,  might  be  safely  applied 
to  a  dry  oil  painting,  to  give  it  uniformity  of  appearance  for  the  purpose 
of  being  photographed.  When  an  artist  wishes  to  send  a  painting  to  an 
exhibition,  it  may  be  tolerably  dry,  but  not  dry  enough  to  receive  a  final 
coat  of  oil  varnish.  Nevertheless  he  wishes  to  get  a  uniform  surface, 
and  to  make  his  colours  bear  up  clear.  Therefore  he  may  make  this 
temporary  varnish  by  taking  the  white  albumen  of  an  egg,  or,  if  small, 
two  eggs,  and  beating  this  up  with  half  a  teaspoonful  of  the  best  light 
moist  sugar  dissolved  in  rather  more  than  a  large  teaspooful  of  boiling 
water,  to  which  has  been  added  oxgall  of  about  a  third  the  bulk  of  a  pea. 
When  the  froth  has  subsided  this  should  be  filtered  through  fine  muslin, 
and  it  is  ready  for  use.  It  should  be  applied  thin,  it  is  considered  harm¬ 
less,  and  may  easily  be  sponged  off.  If  carefully  used  it  would  not 
injure  even  a  cracked  picture,  as  the  small  quantity  of  albumen  that 
lodged  within  the  cracks  would  have  a  preservative  effect.  • 

There  is  a  kind  of  varnish  called  liqueur  a  mater  (prepared  by  De 
Duroziez,  a  well-known  pharmacien  and  manufacturer  of  artists’  var¬ 
nishes,  Boulevard  Saint  Michel,  Paris),  made  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
flat  or  matt  effect  to  oil  paintings,  wdiere  the  shine  is  objectionable,  and 
which  generally  happens  in  the  rich,  dark  glazings,  where  the  slow- 
drying  transparent  colours  are  mixed  with  varnish  to  make  them  dry. 
These  parts  would,  therefore,  require  to  be  treated  very  cautiously.  I 
don’t  think  this  matt  varnish  could  be  removed  again  ;  but  I  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  artists.  It  can  be  obtained  from  Cornelissen  &  Son, 
the  French  artists’  colourmen,  22,  Great  Queen-street,  W.C.  They 
inform  me  that  although  it  is  not  known  here,  it  is  well  known  and  has 
been  much  used  on  the  Continent  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

Lake  Price  on  Art  and  on  a  Life  School. 

About  a  fortnight  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  veteran  artist 
and  photographer,  Lake  Price,  at  the  Camera  Club,  on  the  occasion  when 


lie  delivered  his  admirable  address  on  Art  Culture  in  Photography. 
Prior  to  its  delivery  I  had  a  very  interesting  COnvei  -  ition  with  him,  on  1 
asked  if  he  had  been  doing  anything  in  photography  of  late  years.  He  said 
he  had  not.  I  told  him  that  i  wondered  he  was  not  tempted  to  have  a 
fresh  go  at  it  by  the  gioat  improvements  which  i.  .  i  :  j  . 

instantaneous  dry  plates,  orthoohromatie  plat  aims,  roller 

slides,  Ac.  He  said  I  was  right,  he  really  had  been  so  tempted,  and 
that  he  had  just  been  ordering  a  new  camera  from  11  u  . 
reason  to  hope  that  the  art  world  may  again  be  favoured  with  gonu 
of  his  work.  Lake  Price,  the  late  Roger  Fenton,  an  1  the  late  (» 
liejlander,  were  all  artists  before  they  took  to  photography.  y  were 
among  the  greatest  pioneers  of  artistic  photography ;  <  nth  is  tic  ni 
hearty  fellows  all  of  them.  I  met  Fenton  when  1  -  at  a  yo  ith,  in  tudio 
of  the  late  Charles  Lucy,  the  eminent  historical  painter,  of  whom  he  had 
formerly  been  a  pupil.  Lake  Price  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Photographic  Society  in  February,  1856,  hen  1  ton  was 

in  the  chair.  His  standard  work  on  photograi  y  v,  ■ 

Churchill  in  1858. 

He  brought  to  the  Club  prints  from  some  of  his  celebrated  negativ<  s, 
done  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  each  printed  direct  from  one  negative . 
such  as  were  recommended  by  the  late  Norman  Macbeth,  R.S.A.,  in  a 
paper  which  I  heard  him  read  at  the  Photographic  Club.  They  were  art 
composition  photographs  as  distinguished  from  artistic  combination 
photographs  taken  on  a  number  of  negatives,  arranged  and  printed  on 
one  sheet.  Prominent  among  these  was  a  large  im.  f  his  famous 

Don  Quixote,  perfect,  from  a  photographic  point  of  i 
defined  all  over,  but  only  for  that  very  reason  being  slightly  defective  as 
a  work  of  art,  the  accessaries  so  distinct  as  to  a> 

vulgar-looking  curtain  asserting  itself  impertinently,  as  though  it  had 
quite  as  much  claim  to  your  interest  as  the  immortal  Don  hims'  if. 

Another  more  elaborate  composition,  with  numerous  figures,  ap¬ 
parently  representing  knights  in  armour  being  i  ned  by  hospitable 

friars,  I  thought  much  better  from  an  art  point  of  view,  as  the  sharpest 
definition  was  given  to  the  leading  figure,  while  the  ot 
less  sharply  defined,  becoming  somewhat  obscure  and  mi- 
retired  in  the  background;  so,  also,  with  the  access  tries,  res 
effect  of  perspective,  atmosphere,  and  space.  I  had  only  time  to  glance 
at  these  pictures,  but  this  one  gave  me  the  idea  of  a  line  mezzotint  en¬ 
graving  from  some  picture  by  the  late  George  Cattermolc — a  gi 
m  water  colour.  I  suppose  Price  had  this  painter  in  his  mind  when  he 
composed  the  subject,  as  in  the  course  of  his  subsequent  discourse  he 
bestowed  very  high  praise  on  his  works,  and  stated  that  the  1  n 
how  to  appreciate  him,  as  they  awarded  him  the  gold  medal  at  I 
over  the  heads  of  all  the  other  English  artists.  Hia 
great  esteem  here,  but  had  now  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  do  not  fetch  a 
third  of  their  former  price,  while  inferior  works  by  artists  who,  in  the 
words  of  an  eminent  dealer,  were  “  not  worthy  to  wipe  his  palette,” 
fetched  three  or  four  times  as  much.  There  should  be  no  such  thing  as 
fashion  in  art,  said  Mr.  Price.  (He  also  expressed  great  disgust  with  the 
present  fashion  of  excessive  retouching,  an  expression  of  opinion  which 
was  heartily  cheered.) 

He  went  to  Italy  to  execute  commissions  for  the  Prince  Consort,  the 
Art  Union  of  London,  and  eminent  publishers.  Roman  Peasant s — a 
Festa  Day  was  published  by  Fores,  of  Piccadilly,  in  1859  ;  a  beautiful 
group  of  ten  figures,  taken  in  the  suburbs  of  Rome,  on  a  plate  1^  11. 

at  ten  a.m.  on  an  April  morning,  in  weak  sunshine.  He  described  how 
he  had  to  arrange  his  group,  rush  up  three  flights  of  stairs,  fetch  his  great 
plate,  rearrange  his  figures,  and  risk  the  plate  drying  up,  with  th< 
mometer  at  73°.  He  also  exhibited  some  very  large  and  successful 
Roman  and  other  views,  but  said  he  felt  no  interest  in  them,  as  he  did 
not  think  that  photography  could  satisfactorily  render  a  large  lan 

Amongst  many  other  works  his  portraits  of  the  Royal  Academicians 
were  very  interesting  ;  they  all  sat  to  him  for  the  series  published  by 
Lloyd  Brothers. 

Discoursing,  with  great  erudition,  on  the  fundamental  principles  of 
art,  he  earnestly  impressed  upon  his  auditors  the  high  importance  of 
acquiring  a  sound  knowledge  of  those  principh  si  I  a] plication  in  then- 
practice  of  photography,  and  of  endeavouring  to  indicate  in  their  work 
some  expression  of  mind,  sentiment,  and  motive. 

Mr.  Price  then  brought  forward  bis  very  interesting  and  original  sug¬ 
gestion,  that  the  Camera  Club  should  establish  a  Life  School,  for  the 
study'  of  the  living  costume  model,  singly  or  in  composition  groups, 
through  the  medium  of  photography,  guided  by  the  hand  of  art ;  to  be 
conducted  under  the  electric  light.  Lake  Brice  is  a  veteran  artist,  but 
evidently  not  one  to  “  lag  behind  superfluous  on  the  stage. "  Here  was  a 
go-ahead  proposal  in  the  right  direction,  almost  electrical  in  its  ellect,  but 
perfectly  practical ;  it  could  not  have  beenpla  a  more  spirited 

and  enterprising  association  than  the  Camera  Club.  I  was  glad  to 
observe  that  it  was  warmly  received  by  the  members  present,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  subject  should  be  carefully  considered  in  connexion  with 
the  building  of  the  new  club-house,  which  they  hope  soon  to  possess. 
Now  that  the  electric  light  can  be  supplied  from  a  central  station,  almost 
as  cheaply  as  gas,  the  establishment  of  such  a  studio  is  greatly  facilitated. 
This  light  is  under  great  control,  and  with  skilful  arrangements  of 
screens  and  reflectors,  glorious  effects  of  chiaroscuro  could  be  obtained. 
The  model,  or  group  of  models,  arranged  as  a  tableau  vivant,  should  be 
posed  on  a  large  oblong  platform,  eighteen  inches  high,  technically 
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termed  a  throne,  supported  on  strong  castors,  with  an  attachment  at  each 
corner  for  poles  to  support  draperies,  &c.,  and  drawers  underneath  for 
curtains  and  accessories,  and  easily  movable.  The  room  should  be 
large  enough  to  admit  of  a  number  of  members  posting  themselves  all 
round  the  model,  with  their  cameras  and  long-focus  lenses.  Using  their 
double  dark  slides,  they  would  then  expose  their  two  plates,  and  retire  to 
the  dark  room  to  change  their  plates.  The  second  set  could  then  enter, 
expose  their  plates,  and  retire.  The  director  could  then  rearrange  the 
models  for  a  new  sitting,  and  so  on.  He  might  be  an  artist  engaged, 
or  a  member  of  the  Club,  appointed  for  tlie  week.  He  would  engage  the 
models,  Ac.,  and  arrange  the  pose.  His  authority  in  the  studio,  pro  tern., 
should  be  supreme.  None  should  address  the  model  except  through  him, 
and  no  conversation  should  be  allowed.  The  students  wTould  draw  lots 
for  the  choice  of  places,  and  be  called  in  one  by  one  in  rotation  ;  it  often 
happens  in  a  life  school  that  he  who  is  last  is  not  least,  but  produces  the 
best  picture  of  the  lot.  Many  other  suggestions  might  be  made  which  at 
present  would  be  premature. 

Thirty  years  ago,  in  the  concluding  words  of  the  introduction  to  his 
book  on  photography,  Lake  Price  wrote  thus  : — “  We  must  look,  finally, 
to  the  artist  for  that  judicious  selection  and  arrangement,  whatever  his 
materials  may  be— for  everything  in  nature,  even  to  the  smallest  weed, 
has  beauties  and  capabilities — that  the  pictures  we  shall  see  may  show 
marks  of  reflection  and  intelligence,  and  conformity  to  those  rules  of  art, 
in  the  composition  of  their  lines  and  effect  of  their  light  and  shade,  which 
will  cause  them  to  be  looked  upon  with  the  respect  and  interest  the  ex¬ 
quisite  beauty  of  nature’s  own  drawing  should  inspire,  when  not  marred 
by  the  unskilful  translation  or  promiscuous  selection  of  her  votaries.” 

PlCTOR. 


RECENT  RAT  ENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  16,627. — “An  Easel  Card  Rest  and  Ticket  combined  for  Photographs, 
Christmas  and  other  Cards.”  Ii.  E.  Palmer. — Dated  November  16,  1888. 

No.  16,715. — “Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Printing  Photographs,  espe¬ 
cially  ‘Blue  Printing,’  and  in  Apparatus  therefor.”  A.  R.  Brown. — Dated 
November  17,  1888. 

No.  16,785.  —  “Improvements  in  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  Apparatus  in 
connexion  therewith.”  W.  P.  Adams. — Dated  November  19,  1888. 

No.  16,799. — “Improvements  in  Taps  for  Regulating  Gas  Pressure  as  used 
in  the  Oxy-hydrogen  Limelight.”  A.  Cornell . — Dated  November  19,  1888. 

No.  16,827. — “Improvements  in  Photographers’  Printing  Frames.”  A. 
Towers. — Dated  November  20,  1888. 

No.  16,894. — “Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras.”  W.  R.  Baker.— 
Dated  November  20,  1888. 


PATENT  LAPSED. 

No.  11,212. — “Photographic  Cameras.”  J,  Y.  Robinson. — Dated  1884. 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

An  Improved  Machine  for  Use  in  Bevelling  and  Gilding  the  Edges 
of  Photographic  and  other  Cards  or  Mounts. 

No.  13,267.  Frank  Bishop,  Solio-square,  Middlesex. — September  13,  1888. 
This  invention  relates  to  apparatus  for  use  in  bevelling  and  gilding  the  edges 
of  photographic  and  other  cards  or  mounts.  Such  cards  are  at  present  usually 
held  in  a  pile  in  a  screw-clamp  or  press  similar  to  the  presses  used  by  book- 
edge  gilders,  and  the  cards  are  chamfered,  or  bevelled  by  means  of  a  cutter 
while  the  workman  holds  the  press  in  a  slanting  position.  There  are  certain 
objections  to  the  employment  of  such  clamps  or  presses,  the  chief  of  which  is 
the  comparatively  small  number  of  cards  which  can  be  properly  held  by  a 
single  press,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  cards  must  be  arranged  so  that  their 
edges  may  overlap  one  another.  If  more  than  a  certain  number  of  cards  be 
placed  in  the  press  at  one  time  the  pile  of  cards  would  be  liable  to  become 
displaced  by  the  pressure  of  the  screw  upon  them,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  employ  a  large  number  of  such  presses. 

The  object  of  the  present  invention  is  to  provide  apparatus  capable  of  holding 
a  considerable  number  of  cards  or  mounts. 

The  apparatus  is  composed  of  a  series  of  carriers  for  the  cards  constructed 
as  hereafter  described,  mounted  to  slide  upon  a  horizontal  bed  and  serving  to 
subdivide  the  cards  into  separate  packs.  The  whole  of  these  carriers,  and  the 
cards  which  they  contain,  are  secured  by  a  pressure  screw  which  is  applied  to 
the  front  carrier  and  clamps  the  intermediate  carriers  and  the  cards  together 
against  the  rear  carrier  which  abuts  against  a  stop  on  the  bed  of  the  apparatus. 
By  this -means  the  cards  are  securely  held  to  form  a  solid  structure  capable  of 
being  slid  along  the  bed  of  the  machine,  to  bring  the  edges  of  the  packs  of 
cards  successively  under  the  action  of  the  cutter. 

These  carriers  each  consist  of  a  saddle-piece  secured  by  dovetail  guides  to 
the  bed  of  the  machine  and  an  inclined  back  made  in  one  with  the  saddle 
piece  against  which  each  pack  of  cards  rest.  The  adjacent  carriers  are 
connected  together  by  lingers  or  teeth  on  the  one  carrier  engaging  with  cor¬ 
responding  teeth  or  fingers  on  the  other  carrier,  so  that  the  whole  assemblage 
of  carriers  is  extensible  and  the  cards  may  be  placed  in  the  carriers  without 
liability  of  falling  between  them. 

The  cutter  may  be  the  ordinary  hand  cutter,  but  I  should  preferably  employ 
a  rotary  cutter  or  milling  tool  with  helical  blades  mounted  to  rotate  in  bearings 


above  the  cards.  The  carriers  would  be  drawn  upon  a  horizontal  table  bem-ath 
this  cutter,  so  as  to  present  the  edges  of  tin-  cards,  which  pmj. .  i  .slightly  above 
the  top  edges  of  the  backs  of  the  carriers,  to  the  action  of  the  cutter. 

The  apparatus  may  be  used  for  holding  cards  for  gilding  the  edges.  In  thb 
case,  the  backs  of  the  carriers  would  be  vertical. 

What  is  claimed  is:  1.  The  herein-described  multiple  press  for  <  lamping 
cards  to  be  bevelled  or  gilt-edged,  consisting  in  the  combination  of  a  s.  i  i,  s  of 
sliding  clamps  or  carriers  with  a  guiding  and  holding  bar  or  bed  and  with 
means  of  applying  pressure  to  the  cards  placed  therein,  substantially  as  and 
for  the  purpose  specified.  2.  The  combination  with  the  herein- described 
multiple  press  for  clamping  cards  to  be  bevel-edged  of  a  revolving  cutting  or 
milling  tool  and  guiding  bed  for  the  press,  substantially  as  specified. 


A  Wall  Bracket  or  Case  eor  Exhibiting  Photographs,  Pictures,  and 
similar  Articles. 

No.  9884.  Francis  East,  45  and  47,  Nelson-street,  Dundee,  Forfar, 
Scotland. — July  7,  1888. 

The  object  of  my  invention  is  to  construct  a  bracket  or  case  in  which  photo- 
graphs  and  similar  articles  may  he  exhibited,  while  at  the  same  time  they  un¬ 
protected  from  dust,  and  also  to  provide  a  means  for  quickly  and  easily 
exchanging  same. 

My  invention  consists  of  an  ornamental  wall  bracket  in  various  sizes,  having 
a  shelf  or  top  for  holding  ornaments,  hooks,  or  sucli-like  articles. 

Two  narrow  pieces  of  wood  or  rnetal  are  tixed  horizontally  on  the  face  of  tin- 
bracket,  having  two  grooves  in  each  piece,  in  which  the  photograph  slide  and 
glass  front  are  placed,  and  which  are  put  in  and  taken  out  from  the  end  of 
aforesaid  grooves. 

The  grooves  on  the  upper  horizontal  bar  are  cut  on  the  under  edge,  and  those 
on  the  lower  horizontal  bar  on  the  upper  edge. 

The  ends  are  closed  in  by  a  metal  or  wood  plate,  in  or  on  which  is  fixed  a 
piece  of  soft  felt  or  other  material  for  excluding  dust. 

The  slides  in  Which  the  photograph  or  picture  is  carried  are  specially  designed 
in  paper,  cardboard,  metal,  or  other  material. 

The  claim  is  :  In  cases  for  holding  photographs  and  sucli-like  articles,  the 
use  of  the  two  distinct  grooves  at  each  side,  so  that  the  glass  front  and  the 
slide  may  be  separately  removed  or  placed  in  position  substantially  as  set 
forth. 

- + - . 

of  Soctetteg. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting.  Name  of  Society. 


December  3 .  North  Middlesex  Club  . 

,,  4 .  North  London  . 

,,  4 .  Glossop  Dale . 

,,  4 .  Holmfirth  . 

,,  4 .  Sutton . 

,,  4 .  Sheffield . 

„  4 .  Paisley  . ; . 

,,  4 .  Carlisle  and  County  . 

,,  4 .  Notts  . 

,,  4 .  Bolton  Club  . 

,,  5 .  Coventry  and  Midland  . . 

,,  5 .  Edinburgh  Photo.  Society  . 

,,  5 .  Photographic  Club .  . 

,,  6 .  Bolton  Photographic  Society  ... 

,,  6 .  Leeds  . 

„  6 .  Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  ... 

,,  6 .  Glasgow  Photo.  Association . 

,,  6 . !  London  and  ProVincial . 


Place  of  Meeting. 


The  Iron  Room,  Stroud  Green. 
MyddeltonlIall,Upper-st.,  Islington 
Society’s  Kins.,Noi folk-sq., Glossop 

Society’s  Rooms,  18,  High-street. 
Masonic  Hall,  Surrey-street. 
Paisley-  Museum. 

Societyr’s  Rm.,  Lowther-st.,  Carlisle 
Institute,  9,  Shakespeare-street. 
The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Bolton. 
Provident  Dispensary,  Coventry. 
Hall,  BO,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 
Anderton’ s  Hotel,  Fleet-street.E.  C. 
The  Baths,  Bridgman-street. 
Philosophical  Hall,  Leeds. 

Lamb’s  Hotel,  Reform-st.,  Dundee. 
PliilosophicalSoc.Rms.,207,Bath-st. 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-strCct. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Association,  on  the  22nd  instant,  the  chair 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  that,  owing  to  the  illness  of  Mr.  Willis, 
who  had  promised  to  illustrate  The  Cold  Development  Process  of  Dlatinotype 
that  evening,  such  demonstration  would  he  postponed  till  that  day  fortnight  ; 
but  in  the  meantime  Mr.  S.  G.  B.  Wollaston  had  kindly  agreed,  at  a  very  brief 
notice,  to  occupy  the  evening  with  a  demonstration  of  The  Transferotype 
Process  of  Eastman. 

Mr.  Y/ollaston  said  that  to  these  of  them  who  might  know  little  or  nothing 
of  transferotype,  he  might  say  it  is  one  of  the  many  introductions  of  the 
Eastman  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Company,  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  the  idea,  no 
doubt,  of  applying  the  stripping-film  process  to  a  positive  print  being  due  to 
Mr.  George  Eastman,  of  that  firm,  for,  as  they  would  presently  see,  it  is  a 
mere  modification  of  the  negative  process  alluded  to.  A  suitable  paper,  being 
first  coated  with  a  layer  of  highly  soluble  gelatine,  which  is  dried  and 
calendered,  is  next  coated  ivith  a  slow  gelatino-bromide  emulsion,  rendered 
insoluble  probably  by  means  of  chrome  alum,  then  dried  again,  cut  into  the 
usual  photographic  sizes,  packed,  and  delivered  upon  the  market  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price.  The  Eastman  Company  claim  that  it  is  useful  for  making  positive 
bromide  of  silver  prints  transferable  to  opal  or  ground-glass  tiles,  plaques, 
lamp  shades,  cameras,  leather,  engravers’  blocks,  &c.  He  quite  agreed  that 
very  pleasing  pictures  could,  with  a  minimum  of  trouble  and  by  artificial 
light,  be  made  successfully  upon  any  substance  which  is  fiat  and  impervious  to 
water,  but  he  could  not,  with  equal  success,  make  the  adhesion  of  the  film  to 
pervious  materials  without  so  much  preparation  and  consequent  trouble  as  to 
render  the  process  practically  useless,  viewed  commercially  ;  and  he  was 
informed  by  a  leading  wood-engraver,  for  whom  he  printed  some  blocks  for 
cutting,  that  the  pictures  are  blocked,  making  fine  work  an  almost  impos- 
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sibility.  He  also  complained  that  the  pictures  were  distorted,  and  that  the 
gelatine  “hung  to  the  tool.”  Neither  were  lantern  slides  by  this  process,  in 
his  hands,  so  good  as  by  any  other  method  ;  but  he  did  not  claim  to  be  an 
adept  in  lantern  matters.  In  one  point,  iiowever,  he  had  met  with  much 
success,  where  others  had  signally  failed  :  he  alluded  to  the  printing-iu  of 
skies  ;  and  here  he  handed  round  two  half-plate  prints  to  show  the  difference 
in  effect.  Summing  up  his  general  remarks,  he  said  that  with  soft  negatives, 
full  of  detail,  and  especially  for  snow  scenes  and  studies  of  hoar-frost,  the 
results  in  transferotype  are  very  beautiful  indeed,  and  if  the  reversal  of  the 
pictures  is  of  importance,  why,  said  he,  take  your  negatives  on  stripping  films 
and  print  hind-side  before  ?  All  the  whole-plate  examples  shown  you  that 
evening  were  done  in  this  manner.  Proceeding  to  the  practical  working  of 
the  process,  he  said  that  to  those  of  them  who  are  used  to  bromide  contact 
printing  by  artificial  light,  and  to  oxalate  development,  no  difficulties  will  be 
met  witli  short  of  the  laying  the  prints  down  on  their  permanent  support, 
whatever  that  may  be. 

The  lights  were  then  turned  down,  and  the  whole  process  of  transferotype 
was  gone  through.  Two  plates  which  had  previously  been  exposed  under  a 
negative  to  a  common  gas  flame — the  one  for  one  hundred  seconds  at  a  distance 
of  three  feet,  and  the  other  for  a  much  shorter  time  at  two  and  a  half  feet — - 
were  then  developed  by  ferrous  oxalate.  Mr.  Wollaston  here  remarked  that 
he  preferred  always  to  mix  a  little  old  with  his  new  developer,  as  he  thus 
obtained  a  better  character  of  tone.  The  prints  having  been  developed,  fixed, 
and  washed,  were  transferred  to  opal  plates,  and  handed  around  for  examina¬ 
tion,  the  result  being  quite  successfu1. 

Some  conversation  here  took  place  relative  to  the  importance  of  removing 
the  final  wash  of  acid  used  for  clearing,  previous  to  immersing  the  print  into 
the  hyposulphite  bath,  and  also  the  permitting  the  negatives  to  remain  in  the 
fixing  bath  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  visible  bromide  or  opalescence  had 
been  removed.  The  Chairman  adduced  reasons  for  this,  and  in  relation  to 
prints  said  that  it  was  not  hyposulphite  of  soda  by  which  yellow  stains  and  fading 
in  these  were  caused,  but  the  hyposulphite  of  silver  resulting  from  one  of  the 
reactions  of  the  soda,  and  which  was  removed  by  hyposulphite  of  soda.  He 
had,  after  fixing  and  washing  a  print  thoroughly,  immersed  it  in  a  freshly 
made  fixing  bath,  and  without  anything  like  proper  washing  afterwards  that 
print  had  remained  good  for  years. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  in  the  transferotype  process  there  might  be  a 
danger  of  the  soluble  substratum  of  gelatine  becoming  insoluble  by  the  action 
on  it  of  the  alum,  or  whatever  other  agent  was  added  to  the  sensitive  emulsion 
to  render  it  insoluble,  and  inquired  if  such  a  probable  mishap  accorded  with 
the  experience  of  the  members. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  said  that  such  frequently  occurred  in  practice. 

Mr.  Wollaston  considered  that  damp  was  a  powerful  factor  in  inducing 
this  action  upon  the  substratum,  and  in  reply  to  a  question  he  said  that  he 
had  transferred  the  films  to  zinc,  to  buttons,  and  to  wood.  To  this  last  he 
usually  left  them  in  contact  for  two  hours  before  stripping  off  the  paper. 

Mr.  W.  England  asked  if,  assuming  from  adhesion  of  the  film  the  negative 
would  not  strip,  the  unstripped  negative  might  not  be  used  as  a  paper  one  by 
applying  oil  to  render  it  transparent. 

Mr.  Wollaston  :  Undoubtedly. 

On  the  subject  of  toning  these  prints  many  opinions  were  offered. 

Mr.  Herbert  S.  Starnes  got  warm  sepia  tones  when  employing  platinum. 
Weak  hydrochloric  acid  with  percldoride  of  iron  also  gave  good  tones. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  made  some  remarks  relative  to  the  conditions  under  which 
silver  images  were  rendered  fitting  for  being  burnt  in  on  enamel. 

Mr.  Wallace  referred  to  ammonia  in  the  hypo' bath  as  an  alleged  cure  for 
blisters. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  real  use  of  ammonia  in  the  fixing  bath  was  to 
dissolve  out  an  organic  salt  arising  from  the  union  of  silver  and  albumen.  It 
was  long  ago  suggested  by  Mr.  Spiller  for  that  purpose. 

Some  prints  of  a  very  pleasing  tone  were"  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wollaston,  the 
formula  of  development  of  which  he  intended  to  publish  as  soon  as  he  had 
perfected  certain  modifications  in  its  application. 

Messrs.  J.  S.  King  and  Archer  Clark  were  admitted  by  ballot  as  members  of 
this  Association,  and  were  duly  elected,  and  the  light  hand  of  fellowship 
(metaphorically)  extended  to  them. 

It  was  announced  to  the  meeting  that  their  old  friend,  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton, 
had  written  from  Tokio,  Japan,  saying  that  the  government  have  recently 
unearthed  relics  that  have  been  for  many  years  hidden.  About  five  hundred 
negatives  have  been  taken,  and  forty  thousand  12  x  10  prints  have  been  ordered 
through  him  in  platinotype,  and  the  Company  are  now  supplying  the  paper. 

Mr.  Hastings  exhibited  a  new  magnesium  pocket  lamp  by  Per  ken,  Son,  & 
Rayment,  with  a  finger  delivery  by  means  of  friction  rollers. 

Mr.  Goodwin  submitted  to  the  meeting  some  excellent  platinotyqies. 

Mr.  Starnes  showed  a  transparency  (chloride)  that  had  been  printed  and 
fixed  without  toning,  the  tone  of  which  was  of  a  very  warm  nature. 

The  Chairman  passed  around  to  the  members  the  first  transparency  that  had 
been  made  by  means  of  gelatine.  Although  it  was  the  pioneer  transparency, 
and  was  made  fourteen  years  ago,  it  still  retained  all  the  healthy  signs  ot  a 
long  life. 

Two  pictures  of  a  novel  character  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Haddon,  one  being 
a  negative  taken  by  moonlight  and.  the  other  a  print  from  the  said  negative 
taken  on  Alpha  paper,  also  by  moonlight. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to  Mr.  Wollaston,  the  Secretary 
announced  that  the  annual  dinner  of  this  Association  would  take  place  at  the 
usual  hall  of  meeting  next  Thursday  at  seven  p.in.,  and  that  on  the  following 
Thursday  Mr.  Willis  will  illustrate  the  practical  working  of  the  cold  bath 
platina  process  of  printing. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 

On  Thursday,  November  22,  Mr.  W.  Bedford  read  a  paper  entitled  Some  few 
Misconceptions  concerning  Orthocheomatic  Photography.  Mr.  Wilson  Noble, 
M.P.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  in  introducing  the  lecturer  expressed  the 
appreciation  which  was  generally  felt  at  Mr.  Bedford’s  kindness  in  bringing 


forward  so  interesting  a  subj  short  a  notice,  Mr.  Cadett's  address  on 

Development  having  been  compulsorily  postponed  to  December  20. 

Mr.  Bedford  referred  to  some  half-dozen  prominent  points  in  orthochromatic 
photography,  concerning  which'misconceptions  were  entertained  :  and  in  doing 
so  he  very  ably  covered  the  ground  relating  to  the  subj.-  t. 

A  discussion  followed  in  which  the  Chairman  and  Messrs.  Gotz,  Webb  r, 
Clark,  Greene,  Sturmey,  Davison,  Rodgers,  and  Mackie  took  part  illustrations 
bearing  on  the  subject  under  discussion  were  kindly  lent  or  brought  by  the 
lecturer,  and  by  Messrs.  Edwards  &  Co.,  Mr.  Gotz,  and  .Mr.  Wi-Lber. 

The  subject  for  Thursday,  December  G,  will  be  Single  l  st>. ,  ,j. 

Hand  <  am  eras,  when  a  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Shipton.  81i  U 
from  negatives  done  by  various  makes  of  hand-cameras  will  be  put  through 
the  lantern,  and  an  exhibition  of  stereos  sop  is  and  stereosc  >pic  pictures  will  be 
on  at  the  date. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY 
An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  November  20,  at  My  Idelton  Hall, 
Islington,  N., — Mr.  A.  Mackie,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

Messrs,  R.  E.  Briokdale,  W.  Watson,  and  M.  C.  Wood,  were  elected  :■ 
membership  of  the  Society. 

A  number  of  specimens  of  home  portraiture,  by  the  Chairman  and  other 
members,  were  passed  round,  and  a  short  discussion  took  pi  i  ■  on  m.t'.i  i 
suggested  thereby. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  to  announce  with  regret  that 
Air.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  was  unable  to  be  present  tb  it  evt  id  tl  | 

on  Dissolvers  for  Single  Lanterns  which  was  t'<  have  beeu  the  subject  for 
their  consideration.  Mr.  Taylor  had, -however,  promised  to  read  hi'  paper  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Society.  On  the  pr<  seat 
be  invited  on  lantern  matters  generally. 

In  opening  the  discussion  the  Chairman  desired  to  im] 
of  the  slides  being  marked  according  to  the  standard  metho  1.  wl 
white  line  along  the  top,  or  a  white  spot  in  each  of  the  top  corners  of  the  slide 
when  held  so  that  the  picture  appeared  as  in  nature."  S  lides  had  been 
handed  in  that  evening  which  were  marked  in  noway  whatever,  and  on  inquiry 
being  made  why  they  were  not  marked  in  the  standard  way  the  owner  h.i-1 
replied  that  he  did  not  know  there  was  a  recognised  method.  He  (the 
Chairman)  must  express  some  surprise  at  any  member  of  the  So  :iety  pleading 
ignorance  on  that  point.  To  mark  the  slides  properly  was  a  duty  owed  to  the 
exhibitor,  for  it  saved  him  an  enormous  amount  of  trou 

audience,  as  nothing  was  more  annoying  than  to  have  slides  app'-ar  on  tin- 
screen  upside  down  or  the  wrong  way  round.  Another  m  itter  of  imj| 1  »rt  mce 
was  to  have  the  slides  sufficiently  warm  to  prevent  condensation  of  moisture 
while  in  the  lantern,  and  as  it  was  not  always  practicable  at  the  j 
exhibition  to  warm  the  slides,  especially  in  the  limited  time  there  was 
generally  at  command,  he  would  recommend  members  to  warm  tluir  slid'  - 
before  leaving  home. 

Mr.  L.  Medland  pointed  out  the  inconvenience  and  difficulty  of  distributing 
the  slides  to  their  various  owners  at  the  end  of  the-  entertainment, 
bindings  were  of  the  usual  uniform  black.  He-  advocated  th 
be  used  for  the  bindings,  each  individual  choosing  his  own  and  binding  all  his 
slides  that  colour.  Of  course  there  were  not  sufficient  colours  for  every  one  t<  > 
have  a  distinct  one,  but  even  if  two  or  more  exhibitors  happened  to  have  use  1 
the  same  colour,  the  inconvenience  would  be  much  less  than  at  present  He 
had  bound  all  liis  slides  a  deep  red,  and  never  had  any  trouble,  t 
picking  them  out. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Cossor  asked  the  best  method  of  miking  lautern  slides  from 
larger  negatives  by  artificial  light. 

The  Chairman  explained  the  method  he  adopted  for  reducing  to  lantern 
size  by  daylight.  He  used  a  large  camera,  in  the  dark  slide  of  which  the 
negative  to  be  reduced  was  placed ;  a  small  camera,  the  lens  of  which  was 

pointed  through  the  lens  aperture  of  the  large  one,  being  -  nsitive 

plate.  The  whole  arrangement  was  fastened  to  a  board  which  was  tilted  to 
obtain  skylight  without  obstruction.  He  thought  a  similar  arrangement 
would  be  successful  with  artificial  light  if  a  diffuser  of  pap  r  were  placed  a 
few  inches  from  the  negative,  the  source  of  illumination  being,  say,  two 
paraffin  lamps.  In  reducing,  it  was  a  matter  of  importance  to  mask  off  all 
light  except  that  passing  through  the  portion  of  the  negative  r.  quired. 

A  sheet  of  opal  glass  having  been  suggested  as  a  diffuser,  Mr.  J.  Ja<  kson 
said  opal  glass  stopped  a  very  large  amount  of  actinic  light.  In  his  d  irk  r  tom 
he  used  an  opal  globe  to  the  gas,  and  one  thickness  of  thin  yellow  paper.  He 
found  this  a  safe  light  for  developing  bromide  paper. 

In  reply  to  a  question  whether  an  optical  lantern  could  be  used  for  the 
illu minant,  Air.  E.  Clifton  said  it  would  answer  admirably.  An 
lighted  disc  a  little  larger  than  the  negative  would  form  the  best  means  of 
illumination  that  could  be  used. 

Messrs.  \Y.  Bishop,  J.  Jackson,  and  other  members  also  took  part 

discussion,  after  which  a  number  cf  interesting  slides  were  exhibited  by  means 
of  the  optical  lantern,  among  them  a  series  by  Mr.  Dunsterville,  ol  Madras, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  December  1,  when  Mr.  .1.  1  null 
Taylor  will  read  a  paper  on  Dissolvers  for  Single  Lanten 


BTRAIINGHAAI  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  at  the  Technical  Schools,  Bridge- 
street,  on  November  22,  1SSS,— Mr.  E.  H.  Jaques  (A  ice-Prcsideut)  m  the 

' 1  Messrs.  J.  H.  Archer,  \V.  Caswell,  and  G.  Owen,  were  duly  elected 

members.  ,  _  n„  . 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  the  Annual  Report  The  following  u  an 
abstract: — Your  Council  have  much  pleasure  in  submitting  their  lourth 
annual  report,  and  in  stating  that  the  progress  made  by  the  Society  during 
the  year  has  been  very  satistaetory. 
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Tlie  register  of  members  shows  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  four,  after  de¬ 
ducting  resignations  and  removals  from  various  causes,  as  against  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  at  date  of  last  report,  showing  an  increase  of  sixty  during  the 
year. 

The  average  attendance  at  sixteen  ordinary  meetings  has  been  fifty-three. 

The  papers  read  and  the  special  exhibits  during  the  year  were  as  follows  : — 
December  9,  1887,  A  Tour  in  North  America  and  Canada  (illustrated  by 
lantern  views),  Mr.  C.  Pumplirey.  January  12,  18S8,  Exhibition  of  Members’ 
Slides,  Lantern  Committee.  January  26,  Double  Contact  Printing,  Mr. 
W.  Tylar.  February  9,  Don't!  or  Advice  to  Beginners,  Mr.  R.  Godfrey. 
February  23,  The  Oxyhydrogcn  Lantern:  its  Construction  and  Manipula¬ 
tion,  Mr.  J.  Place.  March  8,  The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun  (illustrated  by 
lantern  views),  Mr.  E.  H.  Jaques.  March  22,  Sunshine  and  Shadow,  Mr. 
E.  C.  Townsend.  April  26,  Palestine  (illustrated  by  lantern  views),  Mr. 
Harrold  Baker.  May  24,  Stereoscopic  Slides,  Mr.  A.  Pumplirey.  June  28, 
Composition  or  Art  in  Photography,  Mr.  G.  J.  Sershall.  July  19,  Photo¬ 
graphic  Optics,  Mr.  E.  Underwood.  August  23,  Home-made  Helps,  Mr. 
W.  B.  Osborn.  September  27,  Conversational  Meeting.  October  11,  Hints 
to  Beginners,  Mr.  E.  C.  Middleton;  Lifting  Gelatine  Negatives  from  Glass, 
Mr.  A.  Pumplirey.  October  25,  Exhibition  of  American  Slides,  Lantern 
Committee.  November  8,  Ferrous- Oxalate  Developer,  Mr.  C.  T.  Watson. 

Your  Council  have  decided  for  the  annual  exhibition  and  competition  to  be 
held  on  December  13,  1888,  and  special  rules  for  regulating  these  exhibitions 
and  competitions  have  been  approved  and  forwarded  to  each  member. 

Much  useful  information  has  been  afforded  through  the  medium  of  the 
question-box,  and  your  Council  recommend  that  a  more  extensive  use  be 
made  of  it,  especially  by  beginners,  as  many  valuable  discussions  arise 
therefrom. 

Members  are  reminded  that  it  is  of  great  assistance  and  mutual  benefit  to 
inspect  special  apparatus,  negatives,  and  prints,  and  hope  more  will  be 
brought  to  the  meetings. 

The  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  this  Society  to  visit  Birmingham  this  year.  A  local  committee  was 
formed  almost  exclusively  from  this  Society.  Their  duties  commenced  in 
September,  1S87,  and  continued  till  October,  1888. 

The  Convention  was  opened  by  the  Mayor  of  Birmingham  (Alderman 
Pollack)  at  a  conversazione  held  on  July  23,  when  about  five  hundred 
members  and  friends  were  present.  Excursions  were  made  each  dry  to  places 
of  interest  in  the  district — Kenilworth,  Coventry,  Shakespearian^ ullages,  Lich¬ 
field,  Shrewsbury,  Worcester,  Tewkesbury,  Oxford,  Warwick,  &c.  Lantern 
views  were  shown  on  the  screen  each  evening  previous  to  the  excursion  for  the 
following  day. 

The  Council  of  the  Photographic  Convention  have  acknowledged  the  services 
rendered  by  the  local  committee,  and  the  thanks  of  this  Society  are  specially 
due  to  those  of  its  members  who  undertook  the  arduous  duties  of  carrying  out 
the  arrangements  which  led  to  the  meeting  being  pronounced  an  unqualified 
success. 

Your  Librarian  reports  that  members  are  availing  themselves  more  of  the 
use  of  the  library  (many  additions  have  been  made  to  the  list  of  books),  and 
solicits  further  assistance  in  the  way  of  gifts  of  books  and  subscriptions  for  the 
purchase  of  additional  books  of  photographic  interest. 

Your  Lantern  Committee  report  progress  in  number  of  slides  belonging  to 
the  Society,  which  now  number  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  forty,  and  it  was 
felt  some  system  of  cataloguing  and  methodical  labelling  was  required.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  they  have  provided  a  registration  book,  embodying  all  particulars 
of  pictures,  including  make  of  plates  (useful  for  future  reference),  with 
progressive  number  affixed  to  the  slide.  This  register  would  be  used  as  a 
record  of  the  occasions  when  the  slides  are  lent  to  members  and  to  other 
Societies. 

A  special  room  has  been  engaged  during  this  session  for  lautern  displays, 
and  a  charge  made  for  non-members,  the  proceeds  to  be  handed  to  the  Trea¬ 
surer  for  lantern  fund  for  purchasing  iirst-class  lantern. 

The  meeting  of  October  25,  for  the  exhibition  of  American  slides,  was  the 
first  under  this  new  rule,  and,  judging  by  the  results,  the  members  fully 
concur  in  this  arrangement. 

The  Committee  think  that  a  good  collection  like  these  American  slides 
would  be  of  greater  interest  for  members  if  furnished  with  a  fuller  description 
of  the  views  than  that  supplied  in  this  instance,  and  specially  if  arranged  as  a 
representative  series  of  the  charming  country  to  which  they  belong. 

The  Council,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  have  to  render  thanks  to  the  Camera 
Club  for  the  use  of  American  transparencies,  to  the  Photographic  News  and 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  the  insertion  of  the  Society’s 
reports  in  their  weekly  papers,  to  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.,  and  members  who 
have  presented  books  to  the  library. 

A  summary  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  Society  is  appended  to  the 
report,  duly  audited  by  Messrs.  F.  Barnett  and  S.  G.  Mason,  the  elected 
auditors,  which  showed — liabilities,  nil ;  and  assets,  42/.  5s.  Id.  ;  including 
cash  in  hand,  20/.  8.9.  7 d. 

The  Chairman  then  read  a  letter  from  the  President,  Mr.  R.  H.  Norris,  M.D., 
in  the  course  of  which  he  wrote  : — 

,  “  I  regret  that  continued  illness  prevents  me  being  with  you  on  the  occasion 

of  our  annual  meeting.  It  would  have  given  me  great  pleasure  to  have  re¬ 
counted  to  you  the  victories  and  successes  of  our  last  session,  which  has  been 
in  many  respects  exceptional,  one  of  which  we  may  justly  feel  proud,  for  not 
only  has  it  resulted  in  a  great  impetus  to  our  own  Society,  but  to  the  progress 
of  photography  generally.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  meeting  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  has  been  regarded  on  all 
hands  as  a  success  worthy  of  the  efforts  and  labours  of  its  promoters. 

“  During  the  past  session  the  papers  read  to  the  Society  have  been  of  consider¬ 
able  interest,  and  as  our  members  '  feel  their  feet  ’  I  am  in  hopes  of  seeing  them 
attack  some  of  the  deeper  problems  of  photography.  During  next  year  I  trust 
we  shall  have  papers  on  Orthochromatic  Photography,  which  is  to-day  a  burning 
question,  others  on  such  topics  as  Chemical  versus  Physical  Development,  the 
Nature  of  Solarisation  or  Reversal,  the  Value  of  the  Yellow  Screen  in  Foggy 
Weather,  the  precise  role  of  the  Individual  Agencies  concerned  in  Development, 


the  Nature  of  the  Latent  Image,  Weak  versus  Strong  Light,  \\  c  want  to 
be  a  ‘  wee  Lit  ’  more  scientific. 

“The  chemistry  of  plate  making  should  in  my  opinion  also  r<  riv<  a  little 
more  attention  and  discussion,  and  members  should  1»-  em-ouragi-d  to  occa¬ 
sionally  make  their  own  plates  or  films,  so  that  they  may  obtain  a  more 
rational  and  intelligent  conception  of  the  process. 

“  Nowadays  it  is  the  fashion  to  begin  at  the  exposure,  and  thereby  lose  all 
the  education  and  excitement  which  pertains  to  the  chemistry  of  the  process. 

“Some  of  the  prizes  should  be  given,  1  think,  to  the  best  out-and-out  pro¬ 
ductions,  as  we  may  term  them.  These  are  questions  which  the  Council  <  aii- 
not  altogetlieiqcontrol ;  they  rest  mainly  with  the  members  of  the  Society,  and 
1  am  (piite  sure  there  nre  many  members  quite  qualified  to  undertake  original 
experimental  work.  You  will"  see  these  remarks  are  a  plea  for  ‘  new  know¬ 
ledge*  which  is  the  great  lever  of  progress  in  all  departments  of  human 
knowledge.”  ^  ! 

The  Chairman  made  a  few  remarks  regretting  the  absence  of  the  President, 
and  trusted  a  short  time  only  would  elapse  he  lore  h<-  was  amongst  the  Society’s 
work  again. 

After  passing  certain  alterations  to  existing  rules,  the  election  of  officers 
was  proceeded  with,  and  the  result  of  the  ballot  was  as  follows  :  President ; 
Mr.  R.  H.  Norris,  ,M.1>.  Vice-Presidents :  Messrs.  E.  ELJaqm  .  If.  Kai 
W.  J.  Harrison,  F.G.S.  Council:  Messrs.  F.  Barnett,  J.  J.  Buttou,  J.  O. 
Fowler,  F.  Hoskins,  s.  G.  Mason,  E.  C.  Middleton,  A.  Pumplirey,  G.  A. 
Thomason. — Librarian  :  Mr.  S.  J.  Holliday. — Treasurer :  Mr.  Thomas  1  ay  lor. 
— Hon.  Secretaries:  Messrs.  J.  H.  Pickard,  William  Rooke. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  unanimously  given  to  the  Council  and  officers  for  their 
services  during  the  past  year. 

On  the  20th  inst.,  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  Mr.  Bellsmitli, 
of  the  Eastman  Company,  gave  a  demonstration  of  t heir  stripping  film*, 
transferotype,  bromide  paper,  kc.  There  was  a  very  large  attendance,  the 
lecturer  practically  illustrating  his  paper  with  the  whole  details  of  the  various 
processes,  and  afterwards  explaining  the  working  of  the  “  Kodak  ”  camera. 
Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  Mr.  Bellsinith  for  his  very  instructive  and 
interesting  lecture. 


HASTINGS  AND  ST.  LEONARDS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  in  connexion  with  the  above  Society  was  held  on  the  19th  instant 
in  the  School  of  Art  Building,  Claremont,  when  the  subject  for  consideration 
was  Tlu  Hand  Camera,  a  paper  being  read  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Cotton  (the  Hon. 
Treasurer),  followed  by  a  lantern  exhibition  "I  views  taken  with  this  instrument. 
Mr.  Sliuter  occupied  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  A.  B.  Cotton  said : — 


A  so-called  “  detective  ”  camera,  or  a  hand  camera,  as  he  preferred  to  call  it,  opened 
a  wide  field  of  work  for  the  amateur.  It  was,  as  far  as  his  experience  went,  most  in¬ 
teresting,  and  he  thought  it  might  also  be  called  a  most  instructive  branch  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  perhaps  more  instructive  to  those  who  come  after  ua  than  to  those  of  this 
generation,  because  he  imagined  that  photographs  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
English  in  the  year  1888,  and  the  following  years,  taken  by  the  hand  canu  ra,  would 
be  as  interestinir  to  those  who  came  fifty  years  hence  ns  were  to  ns  the  cartoons  of 
Leech,  preserved  in  the  back  numbers  of  Punch,  which  described  the  c  us  to  mi 
manners  of  bygone  days.  Of  course,  photographs  taken  with  the  hand  camera  were 
not  equal,  as  regarded  technical  excellence,  to  those  taken  in  the  ordinary  manner,  or 
very  rarely  so.  It  would  lie  unfair  to  institute  a  compari-on  between  picture-  taken 
by  the  two  methods,  becau.-c  the  hand  raiie-ra  man  was  very  con  W*® 

Perhaps  he  had  no  time  for  deliberation  ;  he  might  not  be  able  to  move  to  the  rignt 
or  left,  so  as  to  alter  his  point  of  view,  and  his  pictures  might  consequent^  often 
violate  the  rules  of  composition,  while  perhaps  the  exposure,  in  order  to  secure  the 
impress  and  the  record  of  a  passing  scene,  must  he  at  a  moment  which  was  not  the 
best  for  effect  as  regarded  light  and  shade  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks, 
camera  pictures  had  a  special  interest  of  their  own,  chiefly  because,  on  account  of  the 
entire  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  subjects  photographed  that  they  were  being  taken, 
the  attitude  and  pose  of  the  involuntary  sitters  or  standers  were  perfectly  natural, 
and  there  was  an  absence  of  self-consciousness  on  their  part,  consequently  there  was 
an  absence  of  stiffness  and  constraint,  even  if  the  results  were  occasionally  somewhat 
grotesque.  He  need  hardly  enter  into  the  question  as  to  what  the  fortunate  pussaHOT 
of  a  hand  camera  should  attempt ;  this  was  easily  discovered  by  a  little  experience. 
He  would  only  remark  that  if  he  expected  to  be  able  to  represent  objects  in  motion  he 
wrould  meet  with  disappointment. ,  It  was  true  he  might  photograph  objects  in  motion 
to  a  certain  extent  as  perfectly  as  objects  of  still  life,  but  an  artist  wit  ha  few  touches  of 
his  brush  or  pencil  could,  and  did,  actually  represent  motion  in  a  picture  far  more  Per¬ 
fectly  than  was  possible  in  any  photograph,  and  often  he  was  able  to  do  so  vyith  marvel¬ 
lous  effect,  while  the  highest  praise  that  could  be  given  to  photographs  of  objects  in 
motion  was  that  they  were  apparently  motionless.  The  objects  seemed  to  be  arrested 
possibly  in  mid-air  as  by  an  enchanter’s  wand,  and  therefore  showed  no  sign  of 
motion,  the  only  exception  to  this  being,  he  thought,  in  photographs  of  yachts  under 
sail  in  a  smart  breeze.  He  proceeded  to  consider  the  two  chief  reasons  why  the  hand 
camera  man  had  an  advantage  over  his  brother  photographers.  The  first  reason  was 
that  he  was  always  ready  for  anything  that  might  turn  up  ;  he  had  only  to  hold  Ins 
instrument  straight  and  touch  a  button,  and,  under  favourable  conditions,  the  scene 
presented  to  his  eye  was  also  put  into  the  eye  of  the  camera,  and  there  and  then 
transferred  to  glass  or  paper  :  and  let  him  remark  here  that  this  latest  outcome  of 
photography  seemed  to  him  to  draw  closer  the  parallel  that  had  always  existed  between 
the  camera  and  the  printing  press.  Writing  and  the  printing  press  recorded  and  per¬ 
petuated  impressions  made  upon  the  brain  by  thought ;  the  camera  performed  the 
same  office  for  the  impression  made  upon  the  eye,  and  so  upon  the  brain  also,  by  light. 
The  eye  of  the  camera  had  in  one  respect  an  advantage  over  the  natural  eye  from  tne 
extreme  sensitiveness  of  its  retina— that  was  the  sensitive  plate.  This  statement  wa.-, 
he  believed,  strictly  true,  although  it  didn’t  account  for  the  whole  of  the  difference  ; 
it  was  true,  because  in  photographic  star  maps,  which  had  been  taken  so  diligently  at 
the  great  observatories,  some  stars  were  photographed  upon  the  plate,  whose  light 
was  too  feeble  to  affect  the  eye  of  an  observer  looking  through  the  same  telescope. 
The  photographic  plate  was  more  sensitive  to  light  than  the  human  eye,  and  saw 
through  a  telescope  what  no  human  eye  ever  had  seen,  or  would  see,  except  in  tne 
image  thrown  upon  the  plate.  The  rev.  gentlemen,  continuing,  pointed  out  that Mne 
human  eye  retained  the  impression  for  an  eighth  part  of  a  second,  and  couldn  t Re¬ 
ceive  different  impressions  at  a  quicker  rate  than  this.  The  successive  positions  o 
the  legs  of  a  horse  in  a  gallop  as  seen  in  a  photograph,  taken  perhaps  m  one  nyc- 
hundredth  part  of  a  second,  appeared  ridiculous,  but  it  was  only  apparently  i  - 
natural,  because  they  always  saw  these  motions  of  the  legs  of  a  horse  in  com  nna 
with  successive  motions.  The  hand  camera  man,  he  continued,  had  his  apparatus 
a  most  compact  form  and  did  not  attract  attention.  He  pointed  out  the  necessity  oi 
having  a  suitable  shutter,  and  enlarged  considerably  upon  this  point.  I  he  ha  i 
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camera  might  be  made  sufficient  for  all  purposes,  and  he  hoped  many  members  of  the 
Society  would  purchase  one,  and  would  not  be  satisfied  until  they  had  followed  his 
example,  and  shown  the  result  of  their  work  by  lantern. 

He  then  showed  a  hand  camera  in  the  form  of  a  hook— rather  like  a  Prayer- 
book  as  Mr.  Cotton  observed,  also  a  “Kodak,”  an  American  instrument,  also 
McKellen’s  and  Beck’s  cameras. 

Then  followed  the  exhibition  of  slides  by  lantern  from  hand  camera  nega¬ 
tives.  The  subjects  were  chosen  for  the  most  part  from  the  seashore,  a 
weakness  in  the  direction  of  the  fishermen  and  their  craft  and  quarters  being 
easily  perceived.  Most  of  them  were  taken  by  Mr.  Cotton,  but  some  were 
lent  by  Messrs.  Dresser,  Shuter,  Godbold,  Thomas,  and  Bradshaw.  Three 
portraits  were  also  shown— of  the  Mayor,  the  Mayoress,  and  Sir  Auchitel 
Ashburnham,  Bart. 

The  Mayor  of  Hastings  (Mr.  Councillor  Stubbs)  next  made  an  interesting 
speech,  in  which  he  announced  his  intention  of  becoming  an  amateur  photo¬ 
grapher. 

Mr.  Sullivan  spoke  highly  of  the  artistic  nature  of  Mr.  Cotton’s  slides,  and 
the  latter  gentleman  in  replying  to  a  vote  of  thanks  kindly  placed  his  beautiful 
lantern  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Thf  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  on  the  26th  instant. 

The  room  was  very  attractive,  being  decorated  with  lace  curtains  very  grace¬ 
fully  festooned,  with  frames  of  photographs  mingling  in.  The  photographs 
were  of  a  high  quality,  executed  by  members  of  the  Association.  The  officers 
were  pleased  to  see  such  a  hearty  response  to  the  circular  issued  to  the  mem¬ 
bers,  over  one  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  being  present. 

In  opening  the  proceedings,  the  President  (Henry  Bland,  L.D.S.,  Ediu.) 
expressed  the  gratification  it  was  to  see  so  many  lady  friends  present.  It  was 
by  special  request  that  the  present  meeting  had  been  arranged,  the  previous 
lantern  entertainment,  given  by  their  Vice-President  (Mr.  G.  A.  Bull),  on  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Derby  Society  to  their  rooms,  being  so  highly 
eulogised  among  the  friends  of  the  Association  that  it  had  been  decided  to 
repeat  it,  and  he  was  pleased  to  see  so  many  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

There  were  then  thrown  on  the  screen  a  series  of  slides  illustrating  the 
Rhine,  embracing  views  of  Cologne,  Bonn,  Seven  Mountains,  Audernacli, 
Cobleutz,  Ehrenbreitst  lin,  Boppart,  St.  Goar,  The  Lorelei,  The  Mouse  Tower, 
Mayence,  Frankfort,  Mannheim,  &c.  All  the  views  were  very  fine  and  were 
frequently  applauded. 

The  next  meeting,  Monday,  December  10,  experiments  with  the  flash  light. 


DEVON  AND  CORNWALL  CAMERA  CLUB. 

A  MEETING  of  the  above  Club  was  held  at  the  Freemasons’  Hall,  Cornwall- 
road,  Plymouth,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  November  21, — Mr.  J.  Pode  in  the 
chair. 

Miss  jTatham ,  Messrs.  J.  Brooking  Rowe,  E.  H.  Micklewood,  W.  Luxon, 
P.  L.  Norrington,  A.  R.  Norrington,  and  N.  Hearle,  were  elected  members. 

Mr.  A.  Caiinell  gave  a  demonstration  upon  Stripping  Films,  which  was 
most  attentively  listened  to.  In  the  course  of  his  lecture  he  pointed  out  that 
the  process  was  not  so  difficult  as  it  appeared  from  reading  the  directions  sent 
out.  He  much  preferred  using  French  chalk  instead  of  indiarubber  solution 
to  prevent  the  film  sticking  to  the  glass  plate.  The  former  was  cheaper, 
cleaner,  and  more  easily  used  ;  there  was  no  necessity  to  float  the  film  over 
the  glass  plate ;  it  could  be  laid  down  and  squeegeed  to  it,  a  piece  of  rubber 
cloth  having  been  first  placed  over  the  film.  The  skin  was  also  squeegeed  to 
the  film,  but  without  the  interposition  of  the  rubber  cloth.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  very  little  developer  was  required  with  films.  He  only  used  one  and 
a  half  ounces,  being  one  ounce  of  that  recommended  by  the  Eastman  Company 
diluted  with  half  an  ounce  of  water.  This  he  found  ample  for  the  development 
of  a  whole-plate  negative. 

In  answer  to  queries,  Mr.  Caiinell  said  that,  although  films  were  slightly 
more  expensive  than  those  plates  which  he  had  tried,  he  thought  that  he  was 
well  repaid  by  the  results.  He  acknowledged  that  the  cost  of  the  roll  holder 
at  present  was  excessive — almost  prohibitory — and  deterred  many  persons  from 
trying  the  films.  If  the  Eastman  Company  could  see  their  way  to  a  consider¬ 
able  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  roll  holder,  the  increased  sale  of  films  would 
soon  recoup  them,  and  glass  plates  would  probably  be  almost  driven  out  of  the 
market. 

A  number  of  film  negatives  were  passed  round  for  inspection  and  comparison 
with  paper  ones  and  others. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  same  place  on  the  evening  of  the  5th 
proximo,  when  Mr.  Murray  will  exhibit  in  the  lantern  some  slides  of  his  own 
manufacture. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

A  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  November  7,  with  John  G.  Bullock 
in  the  chair. 

In  pursuance  of  the  resolution  passed  at  the  last  meeting,  a  Committee  was 
appointed  to  collect  portraits  and  autographs  of  members  of  the  Society,  to  be 
preserved  in  an  album  provided  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Carbutt  showed  his  new  Flexible  Negative  Film,  intended  as  a  substitute 
for  both  glass  and  paper  negatives.  The  films  are  but  one  one-hundredth  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  and  can  be  printed  from  either  side.  They  weigh  about 
the  same  as  paper,  or  about  one-twelfth  as  much  as  glass.  They  can  lie  used 
in  any  ordinary  plate  holder,  or  in  special  thin  holders  made  for  the  pm  pose. 
The  manipulations  of  exposing,  developing,  fixing,  washing,  &c.,  are  performed 
exactly  as  with  glass  plates.  The  difficulties  and  inconveniences  of  paper 
negatives  and  stripping  films  are  entirely  avoided.  Mr.  Carbutt  also  showed 
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a  holder  devised  to  carry  twenty-four  films.  By  the  use  of  a  changing  1  ag  aftei 
exposure,  each  film  was  removed  from  the  front  to  the  back 
fresh  film  being  brought  into  position  ready  for  the  next  exposure. 

Mr.  Bartlett  presented  to  the  Society,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  McCollin,  an 
improved  “Ignitor  for  use  with  flash  light  compounds,  of  compact  ami  con¬ 
venient  form.  He  also  brought  to  the  attention  ol  the  members  an  improvement 
in  mercurial  intensification  ot  negatives.  When,  after  bleaching  with  bichloride 
of  mercury,  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  Boda  is  use  l,  il  left  to  .  long  in  the  ond 
solution,  the  negative  becomes  reduced  in  density.  If  the  sulphite  of  soda 
solution  which  is  usually  alkaline,  is  rendered  neutral  with  sulphuric  or  other 
acid,  this  reduction  will  be  prevented,  and  the  intensification  will  continue  to 
the  point  desired  with  an  improvement  in  colour. 

Mr.  Suplee  called  attention  to  a  report,  lately  published  in  the  London 
journal,  Engineering,  of  a  discussion  of  the  Physical  -  •  the  British 

Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  the  meeting  recently  held  at 
Lath.  But  for  the  distinguished  body  before  whom  tfic  matter  was  brought, 
and  the  serious  manner  in  which  it  had  been  treated,  the  report  would  Beem 
like  a  fairy  tale  and  not  worthy  of  consideration.  II  rea  as  :  flows 
“Mr.  Friese  Greene’s  paper  On  a  Photographic  Imagi  oj  -  EL  it  Arc 
Lamp  probably  dvr  t<>  l’lucgiln, ,■<*<■,  no-  r„,  Eye,  is  a  contribution  oi  -me  d  ir 
interest.  Mr.  Friese  Greene  actually  exposed  a  sensitive  plate  to  the  light 
issuing  from  his  eye,  and  photographed  with  it.  JL  st  ired  at  a  three-thous  ind 
candle  arc  lamp  injPiccadilly,  at  a  distance  of  three  feet  only,  for  fifteen  seconds, 
closed  his  eye  and  brought  it  rapidly  over  the  sensitive  plate  withi 
distance  from  the  film.  Thus  he  obtained  a  very  faint  yet  distinct  image  ol 
the  arc,  the  two  carbons,  the  image  of  the  arc  and  the  reflector,  and  alon  ..  unt 
indication  of  the  cone.  A  second  attempt  failed.  'Jhe  arc  probably  produced 
a  bright  spot  on  the  retina,  which  remained  luminous  fora  mome  I  fieri 
lamp  had  been  shut  off.  One  remarkable  circumstance  of  this  novel  m  1<  of 
photographing  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Shaw  :  ‘ The  image  i-  in  focus,  so  that 
the  focus  of  the  eye  must  have  changed  most  rapidly.’  Sever  I 
have  liked  to  suggest  a  continuation  of  these  experiments  with  a  weak<  r  -  lurce 
of  light,  less  deleterious  to  the  eye;  but  Mr.  Greene  had  failed  to  obtain  any 
effect  with  gas  lights.” 

Mr.  James  Wilson  showed  a  lens  mounted  in  aluminium  instead  of 
brass,  reducing  the  weight  two-thirds.  He  also  showed  a  lens  fitted  with 
Bausch  &  Lamb’s  Iris  Diaphragm  Shutter  for  time  and  instantaneo  , 
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At  the  meeting,  October  17,  188S,  the  Y iee-President,  Mr.  J.  B.  Gardner,  wa¬ 
in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  said,  as  no  special  subject  had  been  selected  for  the  ev( 
it  would  be  in  order  for  any  member  to  introduce  such  themes  as  might  in  any 
way  aid  the  photographer  in  his  work. 

Mr.  Duchochois  then  referred  to  the  subject  of  the  previous  informal 
meeting,  and  said,  in  regard  to  the  making  of  lantern  slides,  -  belief 

that  those  made  by  the  albumen  process  had  never  been  excelled  ;  but  it  was  a 
difficult  process,  as  be  had  proven  by  manifold  experience,  and  hence  believed 
it  would  seldom,  if  ever,  be  practised  as  in  days  of  yore.  For  all  practical 
purposes  the  gelatine  emulsion  and  the  collodion  wet  plate  were  quite  good 
enough,  though  he  believed  the  latter  could  be  made  to  produce  better  work 
than  was  possible  with  the  former.  In  this  respect,  he  said,  lie  harmonised 
with  a  majority  of  the  dealers  in  lantern  slides,  and  would,  therefore,  certainly 
practice  the  wet  process  if  he  were  making  slides  for  the  trade. 

The  next  subject  introduced  was  Lighting  and  Losing,  with  all  the  different 
opinions  expressed  in  regard  to  this  branch  of  photography.  It  was  agreed 
that,  as  a  rule,  too  little  attention  had  been  given  to  it,  hence  there  were  a 
countless  number  of  portraits  made  that  were  neither  elegant  nor  truthful. 
The  positionists,  often  without  thought  or  care,  used  the  same  lighting  and 
the  same  view  of  the  face  whether  their  subject  was  of  a  florid  or  dark 
plexion,  whether  young  or  old,  whether  a  thin  figure  or  a  portly  one.  All 
were  seated  in  the  same  chair,  and  precisely  in  the  same  place  under  the  sky¬ 
light,  directed  to  look  at  the  same  object,  and  very  blandly  requested  to  keep 
still  and  look  pleasant.  This  last  advice,  if  followed,  usually  increased  the 
lines  of  the  mouth  and  so  contracted  the  eyebrows  that  not  one  portrait  in 
twenty  ever  proved  perfectly  satisfactory.  Surely,  then,  said  the  speaker,  such 
advice  would  be  “more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.  ’ 

Mr.  0.  G.  Mason  suggested  that  some  effort  be  made  ou  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  section  to  secure  the  attendance  of  our  leading  positionists, 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  a  collection  of  pictures  for  special  criticism  that 
reached  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  grade  of  excellence.  In  this  way  much 
practical  information  might  be  gained,  while  at  the  same  time  it  might  bring 
to  the  surface  individual  faults  most  likely  to  escape  the  notice  of  those  who 
had  committed  them. 

The  Chairman  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  a  gentleman,  now  dead,  who  for  a 
number  of  years  had  a  photographic  gallery  in  one  of  the  most  crowded  por¬ 
tions  on  the  east  side  of  the  city.  It  was  a  locality,  he  said,  where  filth  and 
poverty  stood  out  in  bold  relief.  In  this  gallery  there  was  a  remarkably  small 
skylight  ;  the  width  of  the  room  was  about  seven  feet,  and  the  length  perhaps 
twelve  feet.  Beside  this,  there  was  a  small  waiting  room  fitted  up  in  a 
manner  that  made  its  patrons  feel  quite  at  home  ;  there  was  no  fear  of  soiling 
upholstered  chairs  or  velvet  carpets  ;  everything  was  on  a  par  with  their  own 
homes,  and  this  home-like  air  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  this  artist  s  success  : 
that  he  was  successful  the  courts  attested  after  his  death  by  a  two  years'  siege 
in  deciding  to  whom  his  property  belonged  ;  and,  like  many  suits  in  chancery, 
finally  bestowed  it  on  those  to  whom  it  never  bad  been  willed.  It  is  doubtful, 
said  the  Chairman,  if  you  could  find  another  gallery  in  the  city  that  could 
boact  of  such  examples  of  lighting  and  posing.  And  all  this  was  brought  about 
by  the  natural  aptitude  of  his  patrons,  and  by  simply  sitting  every  customer, 
whether  old  or  young,  large  or  small,  in  an  antiquated  chair  that  was  solidly 
nailed  to  the  floor,  with  the  camera  permanently  stationed  by  the  side  of  the 
dark  room,  in  which  there  was  a  sliding  window,  through  which  the  plate- 
holder  could  pass  to  its  place  in  the  camera.  From  this  point  of  view  every 
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picture  was  taken,  so  that  the  larger  the  subject,  the  less  of  the  person  there 
would  betaken.  And  as  only  one-sized  plate  was  used,  it  might  embrace  a 
half-lengtli  portrait,  if  the  subject  was  not  above  the  medium  size,  or  it  might 
be  a  full  length  if  taken  of  an  infant.  From  these  pictures,  it  could  be 
accurately  determined  the  relative  size  of  one  subject  with  another,  as  well  as 
the  exact  height  of  each.  In  this  respect  it  was  a  step  in  advance  of  other 
galleries,  and  in  this  regard  is  no  doubt  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  The 
moral  of  all  this  is,  that  in  a  city  like  New  York  there  appears  to  be  room  for 
low  art  as  well  as  high,  and  for  every  grade  of  talent. 

The  subject  of  retouching  was  also  alluded  to,  and  while  it  was  regarded  as 
a  means  of  increasing  the  attractiveness  of  a  picture,  it  was  urged  that  it  often 
lessened  its  value  as  a  likeness  and  should,  therefore  be  used  with  much 
caution  and  skill. 

The  fading  of  silver  prints  was  also  alluded  to,  but  no  definite  means  of 
curing  this  defect  could  be  agreed  upon.  Mr.  Duchochois  believed  that  one 
of  the  causes  might  be  fixing  the  prints  without  taking  the  precaution  to 
exclude  them  (while  in  the  hypo  solution)  from  a  strong  light.  lie  believed, 
also,  that  there  was  a  salt  of  silver  formed  in  the  paper  that  hyposulphate 
would  not  dissolve,  and  that  this  would,  in  the  course  of  time  have  a  tendency 
to  injure  the  picture. 

Mr.  Gardner  believed  that  pictures  were  often  injured  by  keeping  them  a 
long  time  in  the  fixing  solution  (with  the  view  of  correcting  over  printing),  after 
the  chloride  of  silver  had  been  dissolved.  He  believed  in  using  not  more  than 
six  ounces  of  water  to  one  ounce  of  hyposulphite,  and  subjecting  the  solution 
to  as  little  light  as  possible  while  the  prints  were  being  fixed.  He  believed 
not  only  in  the  rapid  fixing  of  prints,  but  also  in  a  quick  method  of  washing 
them.  He  thought  it  was  a  mistake  to  account  for  the  fading  of  prints  as  we 
often  do,  by  simply  saying,  “They  were  not  sufficiently  washed. ”  To  confirm 
this  opinion,  he  said,  I  fixed  a  number  of  prints,  and  then  simply  soaked  them 
n  a  weak  salt  solution  for  ten  minutes.  They  were  then  dried  and  rolled  up 
with  others  that  had  been  washed  in  the  usual  way.  More  than  a  year  has 
since  passed,  and  no  symptoms  of  change  are  manifest  in  these  unwashed 
prints.  How  much  longer  they  will  remain  unchanged,  time  only  can  tell. 

— Anthony's  Bulletin. 

■ - * - 

©orngpottUvnce. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  THE  NEGATIVE. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Having  read  your  article  in  last  week’s  issue ~on  the  above  sub¬ 
ject,  I  may  say  that,  during  the  thirty -five  years  I  have  been  a  photo¬ 
grapher,  my  right  to  the  ownership  of  the  negative  has  never  been 
disputed.  But,  in  view  of  the  recent  decisions,  I  beg  to  offer  the  following 
suggestion,  that  every  photographer  should  add  to  his  list  of  terms  : 
“  These  prices  do  not  include  the  disposal  of  the  negative.”  After  having 
done  this  I  do  not  think  we  should  have  many  more  losing  disputes  as  to 
the  ownership  of  the  negative. — I  am,  yours  Ac.,  Wm.  Haul. 

80,  West-street,  Brighton. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  the  last  Journal  I  noticed  a  dispute  about  the  right  to  the 
negative.  It  appears  to  me  whoever  gets  hold  of  a  good  negative  will  not 
part  with  it  if  he  can  help  it.  I  have  now  four  out  that  should  have 
come  back  with  the  work  ordered ;  for  I  find  when  a  good  negative  is 
sent  to  the  printers,  or  the  artist-enlarger  to  make  an  enlargement  from, 
Ac.,  they  scarcely  ever  return  a  special  negative,  although  they  are 
requested  to  return  it,  and  the  money  sent  to  pay  carriage  for  same. 
Now,  sir,  as  a  man  who  has  been  in  the  profession  for  eighteen  years  as 
an  amateur,  I  say  that  the  negative  belongs  to  the  one  who  takes  it ;  at 
any  rate,  that  would  be  my  award  as  an  auctioneer  and  valuer,  unless  he 
made  a  bargain  to  give  the  negative  up  when  taking  it,  and  if  Judge  Selfe 
knew  how  many  times  and  the  labour  photographers  have  to  get  good 
negatives  to  make  one  or  two  good  prints  on  cards,  which  is  what  the 
people  look  for  and  want,  he  then  would,  I  think,  have  given  judgment 
against  the  plaintiff. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  James  Denton. 

70,  Sheffield-road,  Barnshy. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — How  is  it  that  no  cases  are  reported  inthe  printing-trade  journals 
of  printers  having  to  deliver  up  their  types,  or  stereotype  plates,  at  the 
end  of  any  job — because,  by  simply  employing  a  printer,  his  types  and 
blocks  have  thus  become  the  property  of  his  customer  !  ! 

And  what  are  negatives  but  a  photographer’s  types  and  stereotype 
plates  from  which  he  prints  his  work? — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  C. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — He  who  pays  for  the  negative  has  a  right  to  it,  and  unless  the 
contract' for  the  sale  of  the  proofs  includes  the  negative,  then  the  latter 
should  certainly  remain  the  property  of  the  producer.  However,  as  this  right 
is  disputed  it  rests  with  the  photographer  to  make  himself  secure  in  all 
future  cases,  and  this  he  can  very  easily  do  without  invoking  the  aid  of  the 
law,  or  trusting  to  any  honourable  understanding  with  so  honourable  a 
customer  as  the  reverend  gentleman  alluded  to  in  your  article. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  charge  for,  say,  one  dozen  portraits  on 
card,  the  reply  should  be,  so  much  for  the  cards,  and  ten  guineas  extra  if 


the  negative  be  required  as  well.  The  charge  for  the  i  egative  would  \  .u  v, 
of  course,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  sitter,  and  whilst  the  negativ  e 
of  Mary  Rodgers,  the  housemaid,  would  lie  well  pai  1  'or  ut  ten  billing-, 
the  negative  bearing  the  likeness  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  might  be 
valued  at  fifty  guineas. 

Some  years  since,  at  one  of  our  East-end  theatres,  a  dispute  arose  as  to 
whether  mothers  had  not  the  right  to  carry  in  free  their  babi  ^  in  arm*, 
but  this  was  soon  settled  by  a  prominent  announcement  at  th  f<>  q  of  tiie 
bills  that  babies  in  arms  would  be  charged  live  guineas  a  head  to  all  puts 
of  the  house.  I  think  if  a  charge  for  the  negative  were  ele  uly  nude  in 
the  manner  I  have  suggested,  we  should  hoar  of  no  more  disputes  a-.  the 
right  of  ownership. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  Amatkub. 

November  20,  1888. 

UNFAIR  PRACTICE. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — As  your  correspondent  “  Coleswegen  ”  speaks  of  a  “  permanent 
printing  ”  firm,  and  we  use  these  words  as  part  of  our  title,  the  statement 
is  calculated  to  do  us  harm.  We  shall  be  obliged,  therefore,  if  you  will 
allow  us  to  state  that  we  are  not  the  firm  indicated  and  know  of  no  such 
transaction. — We  are,  yours,  Ac., 

Nov.  27.  Woodruuv  Permanent  PnoTooRAritic  Printing  ConrANr. 

[We  have  no  idea  whatever  what  firm  was  meant  by  the  writer; 
hut  no  one  who  knows  the  standing  and  respectability  of  the  Wood- 
bur}’  Permanent  Company  would  for  a  moment  imagine  that  it  was 
the  one  in  question. 

The  Automatic  Engraving  Company  also  write  to  the  same  purport. 

-Ed.]  - • - 

PROPERTIES  OF  OPTICAL  GLASS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — The  communication  which  you  printed  last  week  on  the  subject  of 
a  new  lens,  having  great  advantages  by  reason  of  the  employment  of  quite 
a  new  glass  of  unheard-of  optical  qualities,  leads  me  to  apologise  for  in¬ 
truding  on  so  interesting  a  theme.  I  once  was  very,  very  deep  in  telescopes, 
and  not  in  mere  achromatism — that  was  nothing — but  in  the  correction 
of  the  secondary  spectrum,  which  experts  well  know  arises  from  the 
unequal  positions  of  the  various  colours  of  the  spectrum  in  the  flint  as 
compared  with  the  crown  lens.  Photographers  know  well  that  their  lenses 
are  cemented  with  a  balsamic  substance,  but  few  are  aware  that  the 
optical  qualities  of  this  balsam  are  brought  into  requisition  likewise,  and 
that  without  it  no  lens  can  give  so  sharp  an  image  by  reason  of  the  un¬ 
equal  and  disproportionate  refractions  of  different  colours  by  the  (lint  and 
crown  lens. 

Now,  I  will  drop  the  question  of  the  deeper  qualities  lying  hidden  in 
the  two  kinds  of  glass,  and,  hoping  to  refer  to  them  another  time,  I  will 
put  on  record  at  once  what  I  actually  discovered  in  certain  new  kinds  of 
glass  which  I  made. 

The  mixtures  of  silica  were  got  by  precipitation  of  silicate  of  soda  and 
the  various  salts,  nitrate  of  strontia,  baryta,  Ac.  The  resulting  pre¬ 
cipitate  was  well  squeezed,  then  dried  and  melted.  The  glasses  which  I 
produced  were  as  follows : — 1.  Silicate  of  alumina.  2.  Silicate  of  mag¬ 
nesia.  3.  Silicate  of  strontia.  4.  Silicate  of  baryta.  5.  Silicate  of  lime. 
The  technical  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  making  these  I  will  also 
defer  ;  but  let  it  suffice  to  observe  that  there  were  difficulties,  and  great 
ones  too,  so  that  the  want  of  perfect  specimens  prevented  me  settling  the 
nice  points  of  the  secondary  spectrum,  which  I  was  really  in  pursuit  of; 
but  I  did  not  succeed  in  getting  clear  results  from  some  of  them  regarding 
the  primary  spectrum  and  the  dispersive  power — those  points  which  are  of 
most  importance  to  a  lens  grinder. 

No.  1,  silicate  of  alumina,  is  exceedingly  refractory  and  exceedingly 
hard,  it  is  of  low  dispersive  power  and  low  refractive  power;  the  specimen, 
however,  was  not  good  enough  to  judge  accurately.  No.  2,  silicate  of 
magnesia.  A  very  refractory  substance,  and  doubtful  if  it  can  ever  be 
produced  commercially,  but  optically  a  most  wonderful  substance.  It 
has  a  refracting  power  much  lower  than  our  crown  glass — as  low,  nearly, 
as  rock  crystal ;  and  a  dispersive  power  much  higher,  about  equal  to  the 
lighter  flints,  such  as  are  used  for  photographic  lenses.  No.  3.  Very  easy 
to  melt,  very  clear  and  bright ;  easier  to  produce,  indeed,  than  ordinary 
glass,  but  of  no  value  as  far  as  I  could  see;  its  qualities  assimilate  very 
closely  to  those  of  crown  glass.  No.  4.  Silicate  of  baryta.  Easily  made, 
too,  and  another  wonder  amongst  glasses ;  it  refracts  highly — as  high, 
indeed,  as  light  flint — and  disperses  very  little,  as  low  as  the  dispersion  of 
rock  crystal,  very  nearly.  No.  5.  Silicate  of  lime  is  very  friable,  cracking 
up  minutely  in  cooling.  I  did  not  get  a  specimen  large  enough  to  try. 

Silicate  of  baryta  I  consider  most  valuable ;  so  low  is  it  in  dispersion 
that  crown  glass  will  easily  play  the  part  of  a  flint  to  it.  I  wish  I  could 
have  gone  further  into  it,  but  never  could.  I  hope  some  one  will  do  so  ; 
and  I  will  take  an  opportunity  to  enter  more  into  practical  points  as  soon 
as  I  can. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  A.  Dawson. 

Hogarth  Works,  Chisivick,  W. 


AN  OCULAR  QUERY. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Mr.  Friese  Greene,  in  a  recent  communication  to  the  Bath  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  is  reported  to  have  said  :  “  When  I  say  you  can  take  a 
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photograph  with  the  human  eye  (the  italics  are  my  own)  it  seems  mar¬ 
vellous  but  I  have  done  it,  and  shown  the  results  before  the  British 
Association.  These  Mr.  Glasbroke  (I  suppose  this  is  a  misprint  for 
Glazebrook)  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  has  kept.”  Now,  if  this  is 
true,  I  would  be  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,  or  to  Mr.  Greene  if  he 
would  detail  the  experiments.  I  have  for  many  years  been  aware  of  the 
experiments  of  Boll  and  Kiihne  on  photographs  or  optograms,  as  they 
are  called,  on  frogs’,  guinea-pigs’,  and  rabbits’  retinae ;  but  I  am  unac¬ 
quainted  with  any  taken  with  the  human  eye.  I  am  very  anxious  to 
know  all  about  this  interesting  experiment  in  your  next. —  I  am, 
yours,  Ac.,  J.  Lindsay  Johnson. 


GRAINED  TRANSEERS  OR  PHOTOTINT. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — As  a  constant  reader  of  your  valuable  paper  will  you  kindly 
allow  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  anent  the  Patent  No.  4823,  the  specifi¬ 
cation  of  which  appeared  in  your  edition  of  last  week  ? 

I  beg  to  say  that  the  application  of  phototint,  or  grained  transfers  from 
half-tone  or  line  subjects,  has  for  some  time  been  used  in  chromo-litho 
work,  I  myself  having  made,  some  three  years  ago,  grained  negatives  of 
flowers,  also  of  brass  and  ironwork,  and  the  transfers  from  the  same  were 
worked  up  in  colours  by  leaving  on  the  various  stones  certain  portions  of 
the  transfer,  each  one  to  be  worked  in  its  own  special  colour,  the  whole 
producing  a  photo-cliromo-litho  from  nature.  The  reason  I  suppose  of 
this  process  not  making  much  headway  is  from  the  fact  of  their  being 
much  simpler  ways  to  gain  the  same  end,  more  especially  when  we  note 
the  fact  that  the  litho  artist  is  already  supplied  with  a  keystone  in  photo¬ 
tint  or  grain  of  his  subject. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  Samuel  C.  Riley. 

19,  Humberstone-road ,  Leicester. 

N.B. — The  above  transfers  were  worked  up  by  a  well-known  firm  of 
printers,  the  senior  partner  having  suggested  the  style  of  working. 

PSYCHIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  my  letter  in  your  issue  of  the  19th  ult.  I  alluded  to  a  case 
that  I  had  found  inexplicable  on  ordinary  photographic  grounds.  Thinking 
it  would  be  interesting  at  this  juncture  I  have  my  persuaded  my  friends 
concerned  in  it  to  give  me  the  particulars  with  all  the  accuracy  possible 
at  this  time  (so  long  severed  from  the  date  of  the  occurrence),  and  I  here 
relate  them.  The  photograph  in  question  is  in  my  hands  at  present,  but 
I  am  under  promise  not  to  let  it  out  of  my  keeping  on  account  of  its 
unique  associational  value.  As  your  readers  will  doubtless  desire  your 
editorial  comment  on  this  extremely  interesting,  because  so  entirely  bond 
fide  photograph,  I  shall  be  happy  to  show  it  to  you  at  any  time  you  may 
appoint. 

The  incident  to  be  related  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1874,  and  at 
that  time  considerable  stir  was  being  made  about  the  so-called  “  spirit 
photographs.”  The  two  gentlemen  concerned  I  will  call  Dr.  S.  and  Mr. 
H.,  real  names  being  of  course  disguised.  Both  men  were  hard-headed 
fellows,  keen  debaters,  and  as  little  given  to  err  on  the  romantic  side  of 
things  as  men  can  well  be  ;  both  were  also  wliafr  is  called,  for  want  of  a 
better  word,  spiritualists,  i.e.,  they  believed  with  Horatio  that  “there  are 
more  things  in  Heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy, 
and  that  laws,  not  yet  ascertained,  may  govern  those  “  more  things,”  just 
as  laws  already  known  govern  the  many  we  do  know.  They  had  both 
declined,  in  consequence  of  the  proved  imposture  of  many  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  “mediums,”  to  allow  their  names  to  be  used  in  support  of 
spiritualistic  phenomena;  in  particular,  Mr.  H.  has  been  at  some  trouble 
to  unmask  the  jugglery  by  which  numbers  of  these  “  spirit  photographs 
had  been  obtained.  He  believed  in  the  possibility  of  the  genuine  thing 
occurring,  but  he  held,  as  all  honest  men  should  hold,  that  he  was  bound 
to  unmask  a  lie,  even  when  it  made,  or  seemed  to  make,  for  the  truth  in 
which  he  believed.  These  two  friends  were  walking  together  one  day, 
when  Mr.  H.  said  to  his  friend,  “  Isn’t  it  in  this  road  that  fellow  W.  lives 
who  professes  to  take  those  spirit  photographs?”  W-  does  live  in  this 
road,  certainly,”  was  the  reply;  “  but  don’t  call  him  a  ‘fellow,  he  is  a 
good  Christian  man,  and  my  esteemed  friend.”  “Beg  his  pardon  and 
yours,  I’m  sure,”  said  Id.  “  I  should  much  like  to  have  a  talk  with  him, 
if  you  would  introduce  me.”  Thereupon  they  went  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
W.  (who,  by  the  way,  was  not  a  professional  photographer,  but  an  amateur 
of  some  years’  practice,  and  who  in  no  case  received  payment  for  the 
photographs  he  took),  and  Dr.  S.  introduced  his  friend  thus  :  “  Mr.  W., 

my  friend  H.  wants  you  to  try  if  you  can  get  for  him  a  spirit  photograph 
while  you  take  his  likeness.  Now,  I  know  you,  but  my.  friend  doesn  t; 
have  you  any  objection  to  my  preparing  the  plate,  and  to  its  never  leaving 
my  sight  until  it  is  in  the  camera,  just  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  unfan 
manipulation?”  “I  will  do  more  than  that,”  was  the  immediate  re¬ 
sponse.  “You  are  as  good  a  photographer  as  I  am,  Dr.  S.,.  so  do  you 
conduct  the  whole  operation.  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  save 
remaining  in  the  room  during  the  exposure,  as  the  presence  of  a  medium, 
as  I  claim  to  be,  is,  I  think,  essential.  Of  course,  I  can’t  guarantee  you 
wilhfind  a  spirit  appearance;  I  only  say  that  if  a  spirit  is  in  the  room,  it 
must  appear  on  the  negative.” 

Dr.  8.  did  as  requested,  and  W.,  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  experi¬ 


ment  never  touched  any  part  of  the  apparatus.  Mr.  H.'s  ph<  t  gi  tph 
was  taken,  and  on  the  negative  appeared  another  figure,  :-tandni”  in  front 
of  Mr.  H.,  shadowy,  with  grave,  earnest  eyes,  looking  down  at  the  n  ated 
figure  of  Mr.  H.,  the  mouth  open  as  if  in  the  act  of  speaking,  and  one 
hand  laid  on  Mr.  H.’s  breast,  the  coat  being  plainly  visible  through  the 
hand.  Though  shadowy,  this  spirit  form  is  very  much  more  human  and 
earth-like  in  appearance  than  the  misty  nothings  that  are  usually  given 
forth  as  “  spirit  photographs.”  Neither  of  the  three  men  present  had 
any  knowledge,  then  or  afterwards,  as  to  who  the  “B]  .  or  had  the 

slightest  recognition  thereof.  Mr.  II.  had  only  the  “proof ’’(now  in 
evidence),  not  caring  for  more  than  the  one  copy,  as  he  had  no  special 
interest  in  it.  He  put  it  away  in  a  drawer,  and  as  tim<  pa  Ion  1  rg  •: 
all  about  it.  Years  after,  in  the  autumn  of  1882,  Mr.  11.  had  occasion  to 
reside  in  the  town  of  K.  for  some  month  there  he  was  accom¬ 

panied  only  by  his  sister,  who  served  as  his  amanuensis.  It  i-  h<  r<  that 
the  extraordinary  part  of  the  tale  comes  in,  and  I  must  now  quote  directly 
from  the  lips  of  the  lady  who  has  kindly  lent  me 

“  In  1878  I  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  H.,  and  ha  i  . . 
up  a  friendship  with  his  sister.  I  received  great  kindness  from  them  both 
when  in  great  trouble,  as  did  also  my  children.  W1 
to  stay  in  K.  for  some  months,  I  found  apartments  for  him,  and  was 
helping  his  sister  to  unpack  and  get  straight.  As  I  was  turningout  a 
box  of  oddments,  preparatory  to  putting  them  away  in  a  cabinet,  I  came 
across  some  photographs  of  Mr.  H.  Looking  through  them  I  presently 
took  up  one  containing  two  figures.  ‘  Why,  what  a  queer- - ’  1  was  be¬ 

ginning,  when  suddenly,  as  I  more  clearly  saw  the  second  figure,  every 
drop  of  blood  in  my  body  seemed  turned  to  ice.  ‘  What  is  queei  .”  asked 
Miss  H.  ‘Oh,’  looking  over  my  shoulder,  ‘you’ve  come  across  that  one, 
have  you ;  why  I  thought  that  wTas  lost  long  ago.  But  what  is  t  .• 
matter?’  she  continued,  as  she  noticed  my  silence  and  my  white  face; 
‘aren’t  you  well?’  ‘  Tell  me,’  I  said,  ‘  where  did  you  get  this  photograph, 
and  how  was  it  taken?’  As  I  stood  gazing  spell-bound  at  the  carte  in 
my  hand,  she  told  me  the  whole  tale  as  related  above.  ‘  Have  you 
laiown  or  found  out,’  I  asked  her,  ‘whose  portrait  that  second  figure 
is  ?’  ‘  No,  we  never  could  make  out,’  was  the  reply.  I  then  told  her  that 

it  was  my  husband,  who  had  died  in  1872.  I  took  the  carte  away  with 
me,  and  without  a  word  of  preparation  I  showed  it  to  my  sister,  who  had 
lived  with  my  husband  and  me  for  years;  she  recognised  it  instantly.  It 
was  as  independewly  and  instantly  recognised  by  my  three  children,  my 
husband’s  mother  and  sister,  and  by  several  old  friends ;  one,  who  had 
known  us  both  before  we  were  married,  said  that  it  1  i ■ 1  i.. 

her  with  a  flash,  as  no  portrait  had  ever  done.  Specially  characteristic 
features  of  my  husband’s  were,  the  white  mass  of  hair  falling  across 
the  broad  forehead,  the  strongly  marked  eyebrows,  and  the  hair 
tinged  with  grey;  though  he  died  at  thirty-thiee  he  looked  o\er  fort\. 
All  these  are  reproduced  in  the  spirit  photograph  with  lifelike  exacti¬ 
tude.”  ..  ,  , 

I  should  mention  that  Mr.  H.  is  a  “medium  of  no  ordinary  p 
but  as  he  sees  little  or  no  good  to  be  got  from  the  phenomena,  lie  sedu¬ 
lously  avoids  exercising  the  power.  This  fact  of  his  being  a  medium  as 
well  as  the  Mr.  W.  who  was  also  present  in  the  room,  may  account  for  the 
extra  clearness  of  the  spirit’s  photograph,  the  medium  enabling  the  mani¬ 
festation  to  become  possible  being  more  than  ordinarily  powei  nil.  I  he 
fact  of  the  spirit  being  totally  unknown  to  those  present,  and  on  1  %  being 
recognised  years  after,  does  away  ■with  anj  possible  explanation  by  tlic 
theory  of  “  thought-transference.”  One  important  piece  of  c\  i deuce  is 
Jackin",  the  proof  of  the  recognisability  of  the  spirit  s  portrait  of  coui.-e, 
only  by  portraits  taken  of  him  during  his  life  on  eaith.  il.c-v  nn  fiiciul 
says  she  will  do  her  best  to  get  me.  Supposing  the  bt  of  the 

persons  concerned  are  rejected,  can  any  known  pliotogiaphic  manipula¬ 
tion  explain — or  what  is  more  conclusive,  duplicate— an  appearance  such 
as  is  here  in  evidence  ?  Pooh-poohing  the  likelihood  of  spirits  being  able 
or  desirous  of  impressing  their  likeness  on  our  negatives  is  not  argument  ; 
the  carte  in  question  must  be  explained  or  duplicated  by  ordinary 
photographic  methods  precluding  the  possibility  of  the  spirits  inter¬ 
ference  viz.  by  the  operators  being  known,  trustworthy  men  in  photo¬ 
graphic  experience,  Ac.,  and  also  well  known  to  be  innocent  of  an> 
mediumistic  power  or  faculty.  Personally,  I  am  not  advocating  the 
genuineness  of  this  as  a  spirit  photograph,  I  am  only  a  witness  to  the 
entire  trustworthiness  of  the  persons  concerned  as  far  as  anj  malpractices 
are  suspectable.  I  do  not  believe  that  spiritualism  can  ever  teach  man 
anything  vital  for  real  growth,  intellectual  or  spiritual,  that  cannot  other¬ 
wise  be  obtained;  and  I  do  very  greatly  grudge  the  fact  that  scientists 
have  allowed  the  ease  and  facility  of  imposture  in  it  to  prevent  then 
giving  the  study  they  ought  to  the  allied  marvels  of  Hypnotism,  which 
will  explain  on  rational  grounds  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  genuine  spun 
phenomena,  of  which  no  candid  inquirer  can  nowadays  deny  there  having 
been  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  examples.  Leaving  you  this  intei esting 
nut  to  crack, — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

November  12,  1888. 


Feed.  H.  Evans. 


Received  Warwick  Brookes  (in  our  next).  Also,  ficsullsy  Mcle<>r»- 
>gical  and  Magnetical  Observations,  by  Rev.  S.  J.  Perry,  F  .  and  the 
few  Illustrated  Price  List  of  Robert  Abraham’s  Stores,  81,  Able  >gate- 
:reet,  E.C.,  which  contains  also  a  large  selection  of  formula  and  hints 
ractice. 
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*#*  No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column ; 
hut  none  will  he  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
who  specify  their  requirements  as  ‘ ‘  anything  usef  ul  ”  will  therefore  understand 
the  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 

Will  exchange  embossing  press  for  cartes  and  cabinets  with  oval  discs  for  lantern 
slides. — Address,  J.  W.  CorLEY,  162,  Carr-road,  Sheffield. 

Will  exchange  good  strong  two-sided  balcony,  thirty -nine  inches  long  by  twenty-nine 
inches  high,  for  light  iron  head  rest  with  two  rods  or  adjustments  for  children  and 
adults. — Address,  Hokton,  Photographer,  Caroline-street,  Cardiff. 

I  will  exchange  rustic  bridge,  two  backgrounds  (exterior  and  plain),  posing  chair  (two 
backs),  table  (three-legged),  and  photographic  show  case,  for  backgrounds  (interior 
and  exterior),  or  posing  chair,  or  studio  table. —  Address,  F.  C.  D.  Hoed,  Photo¬ 
grapher,  Shepton  Mallet. 

- - - - 


angtoers  to  CottesponBmtsf. 


***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
must  he  addressed  to  “II.  Greenwood  &  Co.,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Carden, 
London ,  W.C. 

All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  queries  for 
“ Answers ”  and  “ Exchanges,"  must  he  addressed  to  “The  EDITOR, ” 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden ,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

W.  A.  Skiel,  Lincoln. — Two  photographs  oj  Lincoln  from,  the  Holmes. 

Warwick  Brookes,  Manchester. — Three  photographs  of  Mr.  Henry  Irving. 

Z.  Y.  X.  ancl  Condenser. — See  sub-leader  on  another  page. 

Cleaning  Paintings. — A  querist  is  referred  to  an  article  on  another  page. 

G.  G.  Bagster  (Vienna). — The  list  of  awards  you  allude  to  has  not  reached  us. 

Smith  &  Pattison  (Chicago). — Inquiry  will  be  made,  and  you  will  be  com¬ 
municated  with. 

Eden. — We  Lave  sent  your  letter  to  a  reputable  firm  of  makers  who  will 
doubtless  reply  to  your  queries. 

B.  M.  N.  (Leeds). — Make  a  transparency — which  retouch  and  work  out  the 
spots — and  from  that  produce  another  negative. 

License. — We  have  made  inquiry  and  find  that  on  application  to  the  Company 
you  will  obtain  all  necessary  concessions  without  payment. 

James  Bellman. — There  is  to  be  an  exhibition  in  the  Crystal  Palace  very 
early  in  the  year.  Particulars  will  be  announced  in  due  time. 

E.  Doyle. — There  is  no  work  on  the  construction  of  studios  published.  Much 
information  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  back  volumes  of  the  Journal  as 
well  as  in  the  Almanacs. 

William  Thornton. — The  film  is  not  yet  an  article  of  commerce  in  this  country. 
You  will  have  to  get  it  from  America.  Mr.  John  Carbutt  supplies  it  ready 
for  exposure  in  the  camera. 

G.  L.  J.  asks  :  “  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  how  to  decolourise  the 
substances  known  as  algin  and  alginate  of  soda,  and  also  how  to  render 
them  insoluble  after  spreading  them  on  glass  ? 

P.  O’Malley. — You  cannot  register  your  frames  and  picture  holders  under  the 
Copyright  Act.  The  only  way  you  can  secure  a  monopoly  in  their  manu¬ 
facture  is  by  a  patent.  This  will  cost  you  four  pounds  for  four  years’ 
protection. 

W.  A.  R. — If  the  prints  become  stained  a  few  hours  after  mounting,  while 
unmounted  ones  do  not,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  the  mounts  are  at  fault. 
Neither  imperfect  washing  nor  starch  paste  would  account  for  the  white  parts 
of  vignettes  becoming  pink. 

C.  H.  (Wilts). — If  the  emulsion  “  became  curdled  and  contained  solid  lumps  ” 
after  the  addition  of  chrome  alum,  it  is  a  proof  that  too  much  was  used  or 
the  addition  was  made  without  sufficient  stirring.  Of  course  the  alum  was 
added  in  a  solution  ?  If  not,  the  coagulation  is  accounted  for. 

T.  Williams. — 1.  Any  lens  of  the  rapid  class  will  answer  your  purpose.  If 
the  penetrative  power  is  not  enough,  stop  it  down  to  the  requisite  extent. 
2.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  the  lens  named.  3.  The 
size  of  the  image  depends  upon  the  distance  of  the  camera  from  the  subject. 

Puzzled. — The  reason  why  the  picture  does  not  appear  stereoscopic  in  the 
stereoscope  is  that  it  is  wrongly  mounted.  If  you  soak  the  prints  off  and 
remount  them,  so  that  the  one  which  is  now  on  the  right  hand  is  on  the  left, 
and  the  left  on  the  right,  all  will  be  correct.  The  picture  has  been  returned 
as  requested. 

W.  J.  writes  :  “Please  say  what  to  mix  with  colour  to  spot  prints  with  before 
enamelling  so  that  it  would  not  come  off.”- — The  best  method  is  to  spot  the 
prints  with  oil  colour — that  sold  by  artists’  colourmen  in  tubes — thinned 
with  rectified  turpentine.  The  prints  should  not  be  enamelled  for  two  or 
three  hours  after  the  colour  is  applied. 

A.  Simmonds.- — If  the  leather  on  the  lithographic  rollers  is  as  hard  as  you 
describe — and  it  would  be  if  kept  so  many  years  under  the  conditions 
mentioned — they  had  better  be  sent  to  some  printers’  material  dealer  to  be 
recovered  with  new  leathers.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  use  them  for 
inking-up  photographic  transfers  as  they  are. 

W.  Prebble  inquires  :  “Where  can  I  obtain  a  treatise  on  the  principles  and 
practice  of  painting  in  oil  upon  a  photographic  basis,  or  a  similar  work,  and 
the  cost  of  same?” — Treatises  or  handbooks  on  painting  are  sold  by  nearly 
all  artists’  colourmen  at  prices  varying  from  a  shilling  upwards.  Newman, 
of  Soho-square,  London,  used  to  keep  and  doubtless  still  publishes,  works 
of  this  class 


Plumbago. — You  had  better  glaze  the  roof  of  the  studio  with  clear  glaK*  and 
have  blinds  to  use  when  required.  If  you  have  ground  glass  you  would  still 
require  blinds  in  the  summer  when  the  sun  was  bright.  No  udvautagu 
would  be  gained  by  having  the  west  side  glazed,  ou  account  of  the  buildings. 
It  had  better  be  opaque,  as  shown  in  the  sketch. 

J.  F.  Rlackmore.— Plate,  lens,  and  paper  seem  all  right.  Mole  vigorous 
tones  in  the  prints  will  be  obtained  if  you  force  the  development  a  little  so 
as  to  make  the  negatives  more  intense.  Also  try  the  effect  of  a  vigorous 
intensilier,  such  as  Monckhoven's.  Dr.  Kder’s  work  on  dry-plate  photo¬ 
graphy  is  a  good  one,  but  we  imagine  it  will  be  of  too  advanced  a  nature 
for  you  at  present 

8.  E.  Brown  writes:  "1.  I  in  for  a  trial  of  the  w.-t  collodion 

process.  Will  you  give  ine  a  simple  formula  for  iodising  the  collodion  *  | 

have  tried  at  several  shops  to  get  it  ready  iodised,  but  was  told  there  waa  no 
demand  for  it  now,  so  it  is  not  kept  I  purchased  some  enamel  collodion, 
and  want  to  iodise  it. — 2.  Will  the  ordinary  alkaline  nyro  developer  do  fur 
intensifying  the  negatives  if  I  use  a  large  proportion  of  oromide  !  " — 1.  What 
is  sold  under  the  name  of  enamel  collodion  is  quite  usffesi  in  the  wet 
collodion  process,  even  when  it  is  iodised.  A  collodion  of  n  different 
character  altogether  is  necessary.  Iodised  collodion,  we  should  surmise,  is 
still  kept  at  all  large  photographic  warehouses.-  2.  Alkaline  pyro  would 
be  useless.  It  must  be  the  acid  pyro  in  the  intensification  of  the  negative. 
Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  writes  :  “  I  want  to  know  what  form  or  type  of  h  n  will 
give  me  a  fairly  sharp  (not  hard  microscopic  sharpness)  foreground  figure, 
with  a  very  gradual  falling  off  of  definition  in  the  distance.  In  fact,  what 
I  want  is  a  lens  which  is  characterised  by  a  gradual  variation  of  focus— 
perhaps  diffusion  of  focus  is  the  nearest  term.  If  rectilinear,  so  much  the 
better,  but  it  is  not  essential.  The  work  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  is  outdoor 
rustic  studies  of  figures-  for  instance,  hayfield  scenes.  I  want  the  fore¬ 
ground  figures  sufficiently  well  defined  for  art  purposes  and  the  distance 
intelligible.  The  rapid  symmetrical  form  gave  me  too  great  a  contrast  of 
foreground  and  distance  definition.  I  fancy  1  am  in  want  of  a  single  h  as, 
but  my  difficulty  is  what  form,  make,  or  type  <>1  lens.  In  a  len*  required 
for  a  12  x  10  plate,  what  would  be  about  the  best  focal  length  ?" — In  reply  : 
For  such  a  purpose  we  should  certainly  recommend  a  single  lens  having  a 
focus  exceeding,  by  about  one-half,  the  largest  dimensions  of  the  plate.  Of 
such  a  class  of  lens  there  Heed  be  no  special  type.  The  aperture  of  the 
diaphragm  must  be  determined  by  trial,  out  it  is  probable  that  something 
between  /  and  f{  will  prove  suitable.  In  order  to  ensure  the  maximum 
flatness  of  field  with  such  n  large  aperture  we  recommend  that  the  diaphragm 
should  be  placed  so  far  in  front  of  the  lens  as  to  illuminate  the  corners  and 
no  more,  it  being  a  rule  which  generally  applies  that  improved  llntiicu  of 
field  follows  distance  l>e tween  lens  and  diuphragui. 

< E.  Gladstone  writes,  relative  u>  lanb-rn  slides:  “1.  Leaving  out  of  ooa» 
sideration  whether  the  image  on  the  screen  is  shown  the  right  way  or  left- 
handed,  does  it  make  any  difference  which  way  a  slide  is  put  in  the  carrier, 
i.c.,  is  there  any  advantage  to  be  gained  by  puttiug  the  covering  glass 
towards  the  lens  or  vice  trrsd,  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  would  defects  in 
the  covering  glass  be  more  apparent  on  the  screen  if  the  covering  glass 
were  towards  the  lens  or  the  condenser  I— 2.  Why  are  the  masks  for  slides 
always  (or  nearly  always)  square  or  round  !  If  you  have  to  reduce  a  nega¬ 
tive  for  lantern  work,  why  not  show  the  picture  on  the  screen  in  the  same 
proportions  as  the  original  picture  ?  Square  and  round  pictures  are  not 
pleasing  shapes,  and  no  artist  employs  them  except  in  HjMJcial  eases.  Is 
there  any  reason  for  their  adoption  in  lantern  work,  or  is  it  simply  from  a 
desire  to  get  the  most  for  your  money,  having  of  necessity  got  a  round  1ms 
and  a  round  condenser  ?  3.  Should  slides  be  varnished  !  Is  not  the  varnish 
theoretically  an  objection  to  the  best  optical  results,  and  is  it  not  so  practi¬ 
cally  as  well,  unless  put  on  with  the  greatest  skill  and  care?” — In  reply: 
1.  It  does  not  matter  which  glass  i-  nearest  the  condenser.-  2.  Tin-  aperture 
in  the  mat  sin  odd,  harmonise  with  the  subject.  A  single  portrait  is  best 
shown  in  an  oval  or  rectangular  aperture,  the  proportions  of  which  partake 
of  a  decidedly  vertical  character.  There  is  always  a  strong  temptation  to 
show  all  that  can  be  shown  irrespective  of  pictorial  considerations,  but  this 
is  not  wise.—  3.  Theoretically,  the  varnish  should  be  oflhe  same  refractive 
index  a-  the  collodion  <u-  gelatine  in  which  the  picture  is  embedded,  but  in 
practice  it  is  of  little  consequence. 

— - ♦ - 

Erratum. — In  Mr.  Dixon  Piper's  remarks  at  the  Ipswich  Photographic 
Society,  read  “twenty”  instead  of  “thirty”  years  ago. 

Photographic  Club. — December  5. — Subject  for  discussion,  Preparation. 

of  Gelatino-bromidc  Paper. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. — December  6.— The 
New  Platina  Printing  Process,  by  W.  Willis. 

Kuc’s  Method  of  Heliogravure. — A  smooth  copper  plate  is  first  covered 
with  a  fine  powder,  consisting  of  Assyrian  asphalt  and  colophonium  powder  in 
three  successive  stages,  and  then  the  plate  is  heated  so  as  to  melt  the  adhering 
dust.  Pigment  paper,  sensitised  by  potassium  bichromate  in  the  usual  way,  is 
pressed  on  to  the  prepared  copper  plate,  then  developed  with  hot  water,  and 
finally  etched  with  ferric  chloride,  which  is  employed  in  four  baths  of  different 
strengths.  When  the  etching  is  finished  the  plate  is  placed  in  dilute  alkali  ffl 
order  to  remove  the  gelatine  ;  the  asphalt  is  dissolved  off  with  turpentine,  and 
the  plate  polished  with  chalk  and  water. — ( Photograph isch as  A  rchiv.,  29,  107.) 
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MOUTHS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

As  our  readers  well  know,  we  sympathise  with  the  troubles  the 
professional  element  of  them  undergo  at  the  hands  of  their 
sitters.  Some  of  these  latter  are  so  outrageously  unreasonable 
that  their  claims  evoke  anger,  contempt,  and  even  pity.  What, 
for  example,  can  be  done  in  the  case  of  a  lady  who  says  to  the 
photographer,  “  My  dress  when  I  sat  to  you  was  as  old  as 
Methuselah  :  kindly  alter  it  to  one  of  the  present  year’s  fashion ; 
but,  for  heaven’s  sake,  don’t  alter  my  face  and  expression,  for 
these  are  perfect?”  Verily,  professional  photographers  have 
very  much  to  put  up  with,  and  if  they  are  tempted  by  the 
pressure  of  pecuniary  or  other  influences  to  dress  up  a  ewe  in 
lamb  fashion  we  can  sympathise  with  them. 

In  a  note  from  a  well-known  professional,  he  says  that  if  an 
enclosure  is  worthy  of  noticing,  as  showing  what  photographers 
have  to  put  up  with,  we  are  welcome  to  use  it.  The  enclosure 
is  from  one  of  his  fair  clients,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

“E.  P.  writes  to  thank  Mr.  B.  for  proofs  received  this  evening. 
Miss  D.  is  very  pleased  with  hers,  hut  would  be  better  so  if  you  could 
kindly  lessen  the  size  of  her  mouth.  I  like  mine  much  better,  but  ask 
you,  if  possible,  to  bring  my  face  out,  especially  left  side,  a  little 
smaller,  and  my  left  eye,  which  is  smaller  than  the  right,  and  is  very 
noticeable  (but  perfectly  natural),  a  little  larger.  If  not  the  best 
finish,  I  should  prefer  mine  a  little  better. 

“  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  us  rather  faddy,  but  really  we  should 
be  very,  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  possible  to  carry  out  suggestions. 

“  Mr.  D.” 

Now,  we  are  going  to  take  the  part  of  the  lady  sitter,  and  say 
that  if  she  has  been  given  by  the  photographer  a  mouth  larger 
than  her  own  she  has  some  real  cause  for  grievance,  without 
laying  herself  open  to  her  charge  of  being  “  faddy.”  Ladies 
have  a  great  deal  to  complain  of,  as  against  photographers,  in 
this  matter  of  their  mouths.  Not  favoured,  as  is  the  opposite 
sex,  with  mustachios,  by  which  the  dimensions  of  that  facial 
adornment  may  be  circumscribed,  or  rather  suppressed,  and 
left  to  the  imagination,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  quantity  in 
this  respect  is  not  considered  as  conducive  to  the  acme  of  per¬ 
fection  of  symmetry  in  facial  lineaments,  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  a  large  mouth  is  considered  objectionable  ?  On  [the 
contrary,  we  say  that  a  lady  has  a  right  to  protest  against  any 
such  amplification  of  an  organ  so  expressive  as  that  in  question. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  the  fact,  that  when  a  lady  sits  for  her 
portrait  she  not  unfrequently  keeps  her  lips  slightly  com¬ 
pressed,  by  which  she  brings  about  the  very  thing  she  most 
wishes  to  avoid  ;  so,  what  between  a  dominant  top  light  and 
this  compression,  she,  desirous  of  avoiding  Scylla,  falls  into 
C'harybdis,  the  result  being  an  abnormal  and  unpleasant  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  most  speaking  organ  of  the  face. 

We  have  referred  to  a  dominant  top  light  in  connexion  with 


this  compression  of  the  feminine  lips.  There  is  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever  that  in  many  portraits  taken  under  such  conditions  the 
shadows  of  the  terminal  junctions  of  the  lips  do  cause  the 
mouth  to  appear  very  much  larger  than  it  is  in  nature,  and 
thus  render  the  result  untrue  both  to  nature  and  to  art.  For 
heaven’s  sake,  then,  let  the  retoucher  exercise  his  art  upon 
these  offending  shadows,  and  thus  curtail  the  dimensions  of 
the  mouth. 

Even  if  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  measured  in  the  subject,  be 
removed  in  like  proportion  from  the  image,  what  does  it  matter  1 
The  likeness  is  still  preserved,  the  lady  is  made  as  she  should 
be,  and  in  a  financial  point  of  view  satisfaction  ensues.  There¬ 
fore,  say  we  to  professional  portraitists,  pander  to  feminine 
weaknesses,  more  especially  when  you  are  not  entirely  without 
blame. 

We  once  heard  Sir  George  Harvey,  President  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy,  say  that  it  was  right,  when  painting  a  lady’s 
portrait  from  a  photograph,  to  enlarge  the  eyes  to  a  considerable 
extent.  If  this  be  true  in  art,  surely  it  is  equally  right  to  cur¬ 
tail  her  mouth.  Moreover,  the  late  George  Dawson,  the 
eloquent  Birmingham  preacher  and  lecturer,  when  enforcing  a 
dictum  of  Martin  Luther  as  to  this,  says  that  the  great  painter 
—photographer  in  our  case — represents  a  person  at  his  greatest 
possibility.  It  is  the  province  of  the  photographer  to  see  the 
greatest  “possibility  ”  of  the  sitter,  and  to  represent  him  or  her 
accordingly,  even  to  slicing  off  the  corners  of  her  mouth. 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  wrong  in  giving  his  instructions  to  the 
painter  relative  to  his  warts  and  other  facial  defects,  and  we 
do  not  recognise  him  as  an  authority  in  matters  of  art. 

We  were  once  in  the  studio  of  an  artist  of  world-wide 
eminence  in  New  York  when,  on  a  full-length  proof  of  a  lady 
being  submitted  to  him  by  the  foreman  printer,  he  said — 
drawing  a  line  with  a  pencil  over  the  figure — cut  off  so  much 
from  the  belly,  and  this  from  the  back  at  this  place,  and  so 
forth.  He  thus  made  more  of  a  work  of  art  of  the  picture 
without  interfering  with  the  likeness  ;  he  pleased  his  client  and 
put  many  extra  dollars  into  his  exchequer. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is — but  we  think  the  moral  can  be 
easily  deduced  without  its  being  specially  pointed  out. 

- + - - 

FIXING  BROMIDE  PAPER  PICTURES.— A  CAUTION. 
The  gelatino-bromide  paper  process  is,  and  has  been  for  a  long 
time  past,  the  most  popular  one  for  making  enlargements,  and 
this  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  seeing  its  extreme  simplicity 
as  compared  with  other  methods.  It  also  promises  to  become 
one  of  general  application  for  printing  direct  from  negatives 
now  that  the  cold  tones  are  coming  so  much  into  favour 
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Therefore,  it  behoves  every  one,  whether  utilising  the  process 
for  enlargements  or  for  direct  printing,  to  endeavour  to  sustain 
its  merited  reputation  for  permanency.  We  call  particular 
attention  to  this  topic  as  we  know  that  sufficient  care  is  not 
bestowed  on  the  productions  by  this  process  in  order  to  ensure 
that  degree  of  permanence  which  it  is  undoubtedly  capable  of 
yielding. 

Too  much  confidence  has,  doubtless,  been  placed  in  the 
general  reputation  of  developed  prints  for  permanency,  hence 
many  have  neglected  the  precautions  necessary  to  secure  it,  par¬ 
tially,  perhaps,  through  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  requirements. 
There  are  many  photographers  who  bestow  the  greatest  possible 
care  on  the  fixing  and  washing  of  albumen  prints,  yet  they 
treat  bromide  paper  ones  in  a  widely  different  manner — 
evidently  thinking  the  same  careful  treatment  is  not  required 
with  them.  This  is  a  mistaken  notion,  as  events  will  doubtless 
prove. 

We  direct  special  attention  to  this  subject,  inasmuch  as  we 
have  recently  seen  several  instances  where  prints  have  suffered 
deterioration  entirely  through  carelessness  or  ignorance  in  their 
production.  In  no  case,  be  it  mentioned,  have  we  seen,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term,  any  actual  fading  of  the  image,  but, 
in  the  instances  alluded  to,  there  has  been  a  decided  yellowing 
of  the  paper,  and  that  where  there  has  been  no  image  at  all — 
such  as  on  the  margin  of  a  vignette  for  example ;  the  image 
itself  appeared  intact.  This  clearly  shows  that  all  the  silver 
compounds  were  not  removed  in  the  fixing  operations. 

Some  operators  appear  to  imagine  that  if  a  bromide  picture 
is  well  washed,  after  its  removal  from  the  fixing  bath  to  get  rid 
of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  it  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  secure 
permanency.  Even  if  this  were  the  case,  as  a  rule  bromide 
pictures  receive  far  less  care  in  the  washing  than  is  usually 
bestowed  on  those  on  albumenised  paper,  though  for  what 
reason  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture,  but  such  appears  to  be  the 
fact.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  in  the  case  of  fading 
that  it  necessarily  arises  from  insufficient  washing,  as  it  is 
usually  at  an  earlier  stage  that  the  mischief  is  primarily 
caused. 

When  a  bromide  print  has  been  developed  it  contains  a 
certain  amount  of  free  acid  from  the  developer — this  always 
being  used  in  an  acid  condition — and  at  this  stage  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  further  treated  with  a  dilute  acid  as  a  clearing  agent. 
Now,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  acid  is  not  completely 
removed  before  the  print  is  placed  in  the  fixing  solution; 
consequently,  sulphur,  sulphurous  acid,  as  well  as  other  dele¬ 
terious  matters  are  set  free  in  the  paper.  The  first-named  and 
some  of  the  latter  being  insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in  water, 
remain  in  the  finished  picture,  and,  under  certain  conditions, 
cannot  fail  to  act  injuriously  on  the  image.  Some  operators,  we 
are  aware,  always  make  the  fixing  solution  alkaline.  To  some 
extent  this  will  help  matters,  but  by  far  the  best  method  is  to 
eliminate  the  whole  of  the  acid  before  the  print  comes  into 
contact  with  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  this  should  always 
be  done.  The  importance  of  the  removal  of  the  free  acid 
before  fixing  is  not  sufficiently  set  forth  in  the  directions  issued 
with  the  different  commercial  papers,  and  many  who  use  them, 
having  no  chemical  knowledge  of  the  materials  with  which  they 
are  dealing,  rely  implicitly  on  these  instructions  for  their  infor¬ 
mation. 

Another  important  point,  as  affecting  permanence,  to  which 
attention  is  not  sufficiently  directed,  is  the  operation  of  “fixing  ” 
the  print.  The  fixing  of  a  bromide  print  is  analogous  to  the 
fixing  of  an  ordinary  print  on  albumenised  paper.  The  bromide 


is  first  converted  into  hyposulphite  of  silver,  which  is  nearly  in¬ 
soluble  in  water,  but  is  freely  soluble  in  an  excess  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda,  forming  a  double  salt,  which  in  turn  is  soluble 
in  water.  Now  it  is  very  evident,  if  there  is  not  enough  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  present  to  form  the  double  salt,  that  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  silver  will  remain  in  the  picture.  The  same  will 
result  if  the  time  of  the  immersion  in  the  fixing  solution  be  too 
short.  Many  operators  seem  to  consider  the  print  to  be  fixed 
as  soon  as  the  visible  bromide  of  silver  disappears.  This  is  a 
great  mistake,  as  a  much  longer  immersion  than  is  requisite  to 
effect  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  perfectly  fix  the  picture,  ».<*., 
to  perfectly  convert  the  hyposulphite  of  silver  into  the  soluble 
double  salt,  which  can  afterwards  be  removed  by  washing.  Very 
frequently  far  too  little  solution  is  used  in  the  first  instance,  and 
often  the  same  solution  is  used  over  and  over  again.  Most 
photographers  are  now  lavish  enough  in  the  use  of  hypo  in 
fixing  albumen  prints  and  in  the  time  allowed  for  its  action, 
yet  many  are  not  so  with  bromide  paper,  where  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  have  to  be  fulfilled. 

In  the  cases  of  yellowness  referred  to,  the  evil  was  unmistak¬ 
ably  due  to  the  presence  of  hyposulphite  of  silver  in  the  paper, 
arising  from  the  incomplete  action  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
It  is  an  excellent  plan,  and  one  we  have  frequently  advocated, 
to  immerse  the  prints  for  several  minutes — after  fixing  in  the 
ordinaiy  way — in  a  fresh  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  By 
this  means  the  complete  removal  of  the  silver  compounds  can 
be  secured.  A  trace  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  pure  and  simple, 
in  the  paper  acts  far  less  deleteriously  than  does  the  presence 
of  the  silver  compounds  referred  to,  though,  of  course,  even  a 
trace  of  hypo  should  be  avoided. 

The  bromide  paper  process  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  one  to 
photographers  generally,  and  it  would  be  a  most  unfortunate 
circumstance  if  a  prejudice  should  be  raised  against  it  on  the 
score  of  lack  of  permanence,  particularly  when  the  evanescence 
is  not  due  to  the  process  itself,  but  to  a  want  of  care,  or  possibly 
ignorance,  on  the  part  of  its  employers. 


ENLARGING  FOR  AMATEURS. 

II. 

Resuming  the  subject  where  we  left  it  last  week,  we  have  now 
to  consider  the  arrangements  desirable,  where  it  is  possible,  to 
devote  a  room  specially  to  enlarging  purposes.  It  does  not 
follow  that  the  apartment  is  necessarily  rendered  useless  for 
other  purposes  at  times  when  it  is  not  required  for  enlarging, 
for  if  such  were  the  ^case  the  amateur  would  require  to  do  a 
very  large  amouut  of  work  in  order  to  make  it  worth  his  vffiile 
to  sacrifice  a  room  to  the  sole  object.  But  what  we  mean  is 
that  a  room  should  be  set  apart  which  may  be,  at  any  rate  on 
occasions,  “  darkened  up  ”  and  made  to  form  the  camera. 

This  being  the  case,  the  first  important  question  is  the 
aspect  of  the  window,  or,  perhaps,  not  so  much  the  aspect 
alone  as  in  combination  with  the  surroundings.  In  other 
words,  we  have  to  consider  whether  the  direct  light  of  the  sky 
is  to  be  utilised,  or  whether  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  a 
reflector.  In  all  cases  where  it  is  possible  to  direct  the  optical 
arrangement  towards  a  clear  sky,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  reflector,  we  should  unhesitatingly  recommend  that  course,  if 
only  on  account  of  the  great  saving  in  the  matter  of  exposure. 
But  comparatively  few  amateurs  in  our  large  cities  and  towns, 
or  even  in  fashionable  and  popular  suburbs,  are  in  a  position  to 
pick  and  choose  amongst  the  apartments  in  their  residences, 
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i  select  the  one  that  happens  to  give  them  the  chance  of  a 
direct  view  of  a  clear  sky,  and  to  disestablish  that  room  for 
ordinary  domestic  purposes.  In  very  many  cases,  therefore, 
the  reflector  will  be  a  matter  of  “Hobson’s  choice.” 

However,  the  compulsory  choice  is  not  a  bad  one,  the  only 
question  is  how  to  use  the  reflector  to  the  best  advantage. 
Naturally,  the  simplest  and  most  rational  plan  is  to  have  the 
axis  of  the  lens  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  to  use  a  reflector 
placed  at  an  angle  of  45°  just  outside  the  window.  But  this 
is  not  by  any  means  obligatory.  The  local  condition  may  be 
such  that  a  better  illumination  is  obtained,  while  still  retaining 
the  horizontal  direction  of  the  optical  axis,  by  inclining  the 
plane  of  the  reflector  horizontally  as  well  as  vertically,  or  where 
sunlight  can  be  utilised  the  reflector  may  be  quite  perpendicu¬ 
lar,  the  inclination  being  entirely  to  one  side  or  to  the  other. 
But  these  must  be  considered  merely  as  departures  from  the 
general  rule,  and  when  the  circumstances  render  such  depar- 
:ures  necessary  or  desirable  the  working  out  of  the  details  must 
•est  with  the  individual  operator.  We  shall  confine  our  atten¬ 
tion  solely  to  the  reflector  inclined  at  a  vertical  angle  of  45°. 

A  variety  of  materials  are  used  and  recommended  for  the 
■effector,  but  unquestionably  the  best  is  silvered  glass,  if  the 
size  and  other  circumstances  do  not  forbid  its  use  on  the  score 
)f  cost.  Faut  de  mieux,  a  sheet  of  white  paper  stretched  on  a 
lat  board  answers  perfectly  well,  though  it  will  not  give  such 
1  good  return  of  light  as  the  silvered  glass,  and  moreover  con- 
itantly  requires  renewal.  A  board,  simply  coated  with  white¬ 
wash  or  any  white  pigment  mixed  with  size  or  other  medium 
o  as  to  dry  with  a  dead  surface  ;  but  this  again  will  require 
onstant  reapplication.  Opal  glass,  white  enamel  tablets,  and 
udeed  anything  white,  and  the  more  durable  or  weather- 
esisting  the  better,  can  be  utilised  at  a  pinch  ;  but  we  repeat, 
ilvered  glass  is  the  best.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  this  of 
dgh  quality,  the  very  cheap  material  used  for  common  looking- 
basses  answers  perfectly  well,  so  long  as  it  lasts ;  but  the 
>enefit  of  the  higher  quality  is  found  in  its  greater  durability. 
Tevy  often  it  is  possible,  by  going  to  one  of  the  Plate-glass 
nsurance  Companies,  to  pick  up  a  sheet  of-  silvered  plate  of 
uitable  dimensions  at  little  more  than  the  ordinary  cost  of  the 
heaper  kind,  and  when  an  opportunity  of  this  kind  occurs  it 
i  always  worth  while  risking  the  extra  expense. 

The  dimensions  of  the  reflector  will  depend  upon  the  size  of 
he  negative  to  be  illuminated,  and  to  a  certain  extent  upon 
tie  position  of  the  window.  Owing  to  the  inclination  of  the 
eflector  the  vertical  length  must  necessarily  be  increased  in 
rder  to  make  it  subtend  the  same  angle  as  the  rays  passing 
*om  the  lens  through  the  negative ;  while  both  the  horizontal 
ad  vertical  measurements  must  be  increased  in  proportion  as 
ie  distance  of  the  reflector  from  the  negative  is  augmented, 
f  the  window  be  an  upper  one,  and  within  a  short  distance  of 
ie  roof,  there  will  probably  be  no  obstruction  to  prevent  the 
jflector  being  placed  immediately  outside  the  sash-frame  ;  and 
hen  this  occurs  it  does  not  matter  how  much  the  window 
tay  be  shut  in  by  surrounding  objects  and  buildings.  We 
aow  of  one  such  reflector  placed  outside  a  window  in  the 
J-ble  end  of  one  of  a  pair  of  semi-detached  villas,  and  facing 
rectly  on  to  the  end  of  the  next  block  at  a  distance  of  less 
tan  eight  feet.  Yet  a  perfectly  good  and  even  illumination 
obtained. 

If,  however,  the  enlarging  room  be  on  a  lower  floor,  it  is 
iite  possible  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  the  reflector 
some  little  distance  from  the  window  in  order  to  secure  good 
id  even  illumination.  This  of  course  can  only  be  decided  by 
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actual  trial,  but  the  position  once  fixed,  the  size  of  the  reflector 
can  be  easily  settled  by  means  of  a  diagram.  Upon  a  sheet  of 
paper  fix  a  point  to  represent  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens, 
and  raise  a  perpendicular  at  a  distance  representing  the  general 
position  of  the  negative  when  employing  a  lens  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  focal  length.  If  a  couple  of  lines  be  drawn  from  the 
point  representing  the  lens,  and  cutting  the  perpendicular  at 
two  points  representing  the  extremities  of  the  negative,  the 
angle  so  formed  is  that  which  the  reflector  must  subtend,  and 
by  producing  the  lines  so  laid  down  to  any  required  distance 
beyond  the  negative,  the  dimension  of  the  reflector  may  be 
measured  by  means  of  a  pair  of  compasses.  It  is  always  de¬ 
sirable  that  some  margin  be  allowed  beyond  the  actually  needful 
size. 

The  reflector — or  at  any  rate  the  frame  to  carry  it — may, 
if  thought  desirable,  be  made  a  fixture  outside  the  window, 
though  in  the  case  of  an  easily  damaged  material,  such  as 
cheap  looking-glass,  the  constant  exposure  to  all  weathers  will 
not  conduce  to  its  durability.  Or  it  may  be  made  to  form 
part  of  a  framework  used  to  exclude  the  light  from  the  room, 
being  hinged  to,  and  folding  up  with  such  frame  when  not 
in  use. 

This  last  frame  needs  very  little  special  description  ;  it 
must  cover  the  whole  window,  and  completely  exclude  all 
light,  except  that  which  enters  through  an  opening  intended 
to  illuminate  the  negative.  A  second  opening,  glazed  with 
ruby  glass,  and  fitted  with  an  opaque  blind  or  shutter  in 
addition,  may  be  added  with  advantage  for  purposes  of  illu¬ 
mination  while  going  through  the  routine  of  focussing,  <5tc. 
Below  the  aperture  intended  for  lighting  the  negative,  must  be 
fixed  a  strong  platform,  capable  of  carrying  the  negative  and 
lens  holder.  This  may  consist  of  a  special  camera  or  box  with 
sliding  body,  on  one  end  of  which  is  fixed  the  negative,  and 
and  upon  the  other  is  screwed  the  lens,  the  sliding  being 
necessary  for  focussing  as  well  as  altering  the  degree  of  enlarge¬ 
ment.  Or  the  ordinary  camera  employed  in  making  the  nega¬ 
tive  may  be  utilised  by  removing  the  ground  glass  and  replacing 
in  its  site  the  negative,  the  lens  pointing,  of  course,  into  the 
dark  room.  Whatever  arrangement  be  adopted,  however,  care 
must  be  exercised  that  every  glimpse  of  light  is  shut  out 
except  that  which  passes  through  the  negative  and  lens. 

The  next  requirement  is  an  easel  or  support  for  the  sensi¬ 
tive  film  ;  this  consists  of  an  upright  frame  upon  feet,  which 
should  be  provided  with  castors  in  order  to  facilitate  its  move¬ 
ment  on  the  floor  for  focussing  purposes.  If  it  be  fixed  upon 
a  permanent  tramway,  so  much  the  better,  for  the  strict 
parallelism  of  the  plane  of  the  enlargement  will  be  more  easily 
secured  under  all  circumstances.  With  this  arrangement,  the 
degree  of  enlargement  and  the  rough  form  are  secured  by 
manoeuvring  the  easel  or  holder,  and  the  true  focussing  is  then 
performed  by  means  of  the  lens  or  camera. 

With  regard  to  dark  slide  or  film  holder  in  a  room  such  as 
we  describe,  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  to  employ  such,  as 
with  the  aid  of  the  ruby  window  the  sensitive  paper  may  be 
taken  from  its  receptacle  and  pinned  on  to  the  same  surface  on 
which  the  focus  is  obtained,  the  lens  being  kept  covered  during 
the  operation.  When  a  separate  dark  room  is  used,  however, 
some  sort  of  dark  slide  will  be  necessary,  but  this  may  be  of 
the  simplest.  A  drawing-board,  to  one  edge  of  which  a  sheet 
of  mill-board  is  hinged  by  means  of  a  strip  of  calico  glued  on, 
and  with  calico  flaps  to  fold  over  the  three  remaining  edges  so 
as  to  form  a  sort  of  portfolio,  answers  all  purposes.  The  sensi¬ 
tive  paper  is  pinned  on  to  the  drawing-board  in  the  dark  room, 
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the  mill-board  folded  over  it,  and  the  whole  placed  upon  the 
easel,  where,  of  course,  the  surface  must  correspond  in  position 
with  that  upon  which  the  focus  is  obtained.  To  expose  it  is 
only  necessary  to  lift  the  mill-board,  or  Avhat  will  be  found 
more  convenient,  to  so  plan  it  that  the  flap  opens  downwards ; 
and  afterwards  to  close  it  for  removal  to  the  developing  room. 

In  our  next  article  the  employment  of  direct  light  will  be 
dealt  with. 

- - ♦ — — - 

Our  readers  will  not  need  reminding  of  the  radiometer,  wThich,  on  its 
first  appearance,  it  was  anticipated  would  be  of  great  service  to 
photography  for  measuring  the  power  of  light  at  any  given  time,  and 
which  has  since  been  re-invented  in  that  connexion  more  than  once, 
the  truth  being  that  heat  radiations  are  actually  more  effective  than 
those  of  light  in  causing  the  vanes  to  revolve.  In  the  world  of  pure 
science  also  many  incorrect  theories  as  to  its  action  were  invented  and 
published.  It  wras,  however,  in  the  hands  of  its  inventor  the  starting 
point  of  a  series  of  marvellous  instruments,  showing  various  phases  of 
molecular  motion;  and,  recently,  Mr.  Crookes  has  presented  the  first 
radiometer  made,  and  a  collection  of  sixty-eight  allied  instruments,  to 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  for  exhibition  at  South  Kensington. 


The  London  fog  is  sui  generis,  and  as  at  this  period  of  the  year  its 
sway  is  omnipotent  in  a  manner  that  no  dwellers  outside  the^metro- 
polis  can  have  any  conception  of  till  it  has  been  seen,  or,  perhaps,  we 
might  say,  felt.  The  manner  in  wyhich  artistic  photographic  work 
alike  is  hindered,  or  absolutely  prevented  by  it,  is  felt  as  a  universal 
misfortune  by  members  of  the  profession  all  over  the  country  who  are 
awaiting  enlargements  and  “  wrorked-up  ”  pictures  from  their  London 
agents.  A  short  time  ago  Nature  gave  an  abstract  of  a  lecture  de¬ 
livered  by  the  Hon.  F.  A.  R.  Russell  on  “  Smoke  Abatement,’’  the 
opening  paragraph  of  which  may  be  here  repeated :  “  If  fog  cannot  be 
cured,  a  knowledge  of  its  etiology  may  cause  it  to  be  endured. 
London  fogs  are  produced  by  the  mechanical  combination  of  particles 
of  water  with  particles  of  coal  or  soot,  and  require  for  their  fullest 
development  the  following  conditions: — A  still  air;  a  temperature 
lowest  at  the  ground  in  comparison  with  an  elevation  of  some 
hundreds  of  feet ;  saturation,  or  partial  saturation,  of  the  air  within  a 
moderate  distance  of  the  ground  ;  absence  of  clouds  overhead ;  free 
radiation  into  space.”  If  fogs,  as  we  say,  cannot  be  cured,  this  account 
will  aid  in  forecasting  them. 


Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  the  chief  difficulty  in  constructing 
telescopes  of  such  magnitude  as  that  of  the  Lick  Observatory  lies  in 
the  production  of  the  mere  pieces  of  glass  out  of  wdiich  the  huge  lenses 
have  to  be  made,  the  main  cause  of  this  being  the  liability  to  the 
production  of  striae  and  inequality  of  refracting  power,  through  un¬ 
equal  strains  during  cooling.  The  vast  difficulty  of  avoiding  such 
strains  is  indicated  by  the  contents  of  an  interesting  paper  lately  read 
by  Professor  S.  P.  Thompson  at  a  meeting  of  the  Physical  Society, 
lie  has  devised  a  method  of  ascertaining  the  presence  of  unequal 
internal  strains  in  small  pieces  of  glass,  such  as  thermometer  tubes, 
&c.,  by  immersing  them  in  a  liquid  of  equal  refracting  power  and 
observing  by  polarised  light.  Of  all  the  thermometers  shown  none 
wrere  free  from  strains,  and  a  member  present  wished  to  know  if  any 
such  existed.  Another  member  expressed  a  doubt  whether  it  was 
possible  to  perfectly  anneal  anything.  Mr.  Hilger  had  found  that 
plates  of  glass  with  parallel  sides  gave  the  best  results  when  cut  up 
for  various  optical  purposes. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  question  of  strains  in  thermometers 
has  more  than  a  theoretical  interest,  as  we  discovered  by  a  disagree¬ 
able  personal  experience.  Having  purchased  a  standard  thermometer 
for  a  particular  set  of  investigations,  such  an  instrument  costing  a 
guinea,  we  had  it  sent  to  Kew  for  verification,  which  is  likewise 
rather  costly  for  a  chemical  thermometer  graduated  to  400°  C.  We 
paid  the  fee,  and  in  due  course  received  the  verification,  and  the 
thermometer  followed  by  rail.  But  unfortunately  the  internal  strain 


of  this  instrument  was  too  great  to  withstand  the  vibrution  caus*-< 
by  the  railway  journey,  and  just  above  the  bulb  the  tube  split  inside, 
and  the  instrument  was  rendered  worthless.  There  was,  we  neei 
scarcely  say,  no  ordinary  means  of  foreseeing  this  accident,  thuugl! 
possibly,  if  the  instrument  had  been  examined  by  Professor  Thomp¬ 
son’s  method,  the  presence  of  a  serious  strain  might  have  been  showi 
and  the  probability  of  injury  indicated. 


Photographers  had  better  be  on  the  look  out  against  the  wiles  ol 
an  impostor,  who  for  some  time  past  has  been  making  a  goodly  livinr 
by  his  impostures  among  chemists,  w’ho,  now  that  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  his  practices,  may  very  probably  devote  his  time  to  photo¬ 
graphers.  There  is  now’  a  warrant  out  against  the  man,  wdio  i 
described  as  “  about  twenty-seven  years  of  age;  height,  five  feet  nim 
inches ;  slim  figure ;  slight  moustache ;  no  beard  ;  hair  rather  darl 
and  parted  near  the  middle;  wart  on  forehead  above  the  left  eye 
for  breast-pin  he  sometimes  wears  a  cheap  imitation  of  a  twenty  marl 
piece.  He  claims  to  be  a  Ph.D. ;  speaks  English  with  a  decidedh 
German  accent ;  respectable  in  appearance,  with  black  cloth  overcoat 
and  round-shaped  felt  hat;  generally  a  chemist,  but  has  been  knowr 
to  pose  as  an  engineer.”  His  usual  game  is  to  call  and  represent 
himself  as  in  temporary  difficulties,  and  give  names  of  other  knowi 
chemists  where  he  calls;  again,  at  other  times,  he  is  waiting  for* 
remittances  from  abroad  to  enable  him  to  proceed  to  Huddersfield 
where  he  has  promise  of  an  appointment,  and  so  forth. 


lx  the  Chemical  News  for  the  9th  ultimo,  there  is  a  valuable  papei 
by  Mr.  Rowland  Williams,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  upon  the  analysis  of  gunn 
and  resins.  The  great  difficulty  that  varnish  makers,  amateur  oi 
professional,  are  likely  to  meet  with  is  the  possibility,  if  not  the 
probability,  of  being  supplied  with  sophisticated  samples — often 
enough  in  all  innocency — by  the  dealer,  the  difficulty  of  chemically 
testing  being  great.  But  Mr.  Williams  describes  a  largo  number  of 
resins  which  answ’er  to  certain  well-known  tests  to  such  an  extent  a- 
to  render  their  sophistication  very  readily  detected.  For  particular.' 
we  may  refer  to  the  paper  itself  as  given  in  the  Chemical  News. 
Taking  copal,  he  says  the  experiments  prove  the  impossibility  of 
successfully  adulterating  it ;  of  dammar  he  says  one  particular  test 
alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  genuineness  or  otherwise  of  a  sample 
of  mastic,  that  any  attempt  at  fraudulent  admixture  with  inferior 
gums  would  be  futile  ;  and  finally,  in  regard  to  shellac,  he  draw’s  no 
important  conclusion. 

- + - 

THE  PERSISTENCE  OF  IMPRESSIONS  ON  THE  RETINA 
It  has  long  been  felt  by  artists  that  there  is  “  something  wrong  abotr 
instantaneous  photographs.”  Moving  objects  do  not  appear  to  move 
the  sea  is  frozen ;  the  express  train  stands  still ;  figures  of  men  and 
animals  seem  to  have  been  caught  unawares  in  awkward  postures 
such  as  are  never  seen  in  nature,  and  stiffened  in  their  tracks  ;  like  tin 
Sleeping  Beauty — only  they  are  not  beautiful — they  are  fast  asleep. 
The  difference  in  effect  between  w’hat  is  and  what  ought  to  be  w’ill  be 
best  felt  on  comparing  a  painting  of  the  waves  by  our  greatest  marine 
painter,  Henry  Moore,  A.R.A.,  with  a  photograph  of  the  sea  exposed 
with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  remarkable  pieces  of  mechanism  supplied  toi 
photographers  for  the  purpose  of  annihilating  time.  But  the  re  are; 
photographers  to  whom  it  is  useless  to  talk  about  the  “ feeling”  of  a 
picture.  Everything  must  be  proved  scientifically,  therefore  I  will  try 
to  bring  in  a  bit  of  science  before  I  conclude,  even  if  I  have  to 
borrow  it. 

One  morning  in  November  I  received  this  telegram  from  a  Deal 
boatman: — “  Blowing  whole  living  gale;  business  expected.  Jack. 

I  started  off  at  once,  but  was  too  late.  The  gale  had  blown  itself  out 
more  quickly  than  was  expected,  and  there  was  no  improvement  in 
“  business  ”  for  the  boatmen ;  there  were  no  wrecks  on  the  shore,  nor 
vessels  in  difficulties  on  the  Goodwin  Sands  ;  few  ships  in  the  Downs,! 
for  the  wind  was  still  east,  and  it  is  the  west  wind  that  drives  vessels 
for  shelter;  no  visitors  in  the  tDwn ;  nothing  on  the  beach  and  sea  but 
boats  and  gulls.  I  was  told  that  an  east  wind  had  nine  lives,  and 
that  things  might  mend ;  and  Deal  has  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  to 
a  good  proportion  of  the  wrecks  that  occur  on  our  coasts.  “  Deal  has 
been  very  unlucky  this  year,”  said  my  boatman ;  “  how  is  a  poor  fellow 
to  keep  his  wife  and  family  if  there  are  no  wrecks  ?  besides,  the  nasty 
steam-tugs  takes  such  a  lot  out  of  our  mouths ;  steam  is  spoiling  the 
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iiisineas.”  Still  nothing  on  tbe  bleak  shore  and  uninteresting  sea  but 
>oats  and  boatmen  and  gulls.  ° 

The  gulls  have  always  been  a  fascinating  study  to  me.  Photo- 
■raphers  of  pre-lnstoric  times— say  twenty  years  ago— may  remember 
i  pictuie  1  exhibited  of  seagulls,  and  what  a  prolonged  and  sometimes 
mgry  controversy  there  was  on  the  question,  “How  is  it  done?” 
That  dreary  question,  which  takes  all  the  life  and  soul  (if  any)  out  of 
i  picture  which  has  the  poor  ambition  of  being  a  picture  and  not  a 
ample  of  a  process.  Not  very  long  ago  a  little  group  of  amateur 
ihotographers,  among  whom  were  an  emperor,  a  king,  a  prince,  and  a 
■oyal  duke,  were  gathered  round  a  photograph  in  a  foreign  exhibition 
liscussing  the  familiar  question— What  process  was  it  done  by?  and 
vhen  they  were  told  it  was  a  combination  picture,  they  thought  they 
cnew  all  about  it  to  its  innermost  depths — the  mystery  was  explained. 

I  1  should  like  to  add  here  that  it  is  high  time  we  left  off  labelling' 
nir  pictures  with  the  names  of  the  processes  by  which  they  are  done. 
Exhibitions  consist  principally  of  pictorial  results,  or  attempted  pic- 
orial  results,  produced  by  the  agency  of  photography,  and  that  they 
ire  by  photography  should  be.  sufficient  description.  If  anybody  has 
i  new  process  to  show,  or,  as  is  more  usual,  some  modification  of  an 
>ld  one,  let  him  show  his  samples  and  describe  them ;  they  are  the 
ither  side  of  the  matter. 


But  let  us  return  to  our  gulls. 

I  remembered  a  photograph— done  at  Southport,  I  think— of  a  laro-e 
flock  of  gulls,  taken  so  quickly  as  to  show  the  details  of  the  birds. 
Many  of  these  gulls  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  true  representations  of 
hhe  natural  gull  as  it  appeared  to  my  eyes;  indeed,  no  truer  than  the 
remarkable  instantaneous  photographs  of  trotting  horses  and  other 
animals  that  have  been  shown  as  the  real  thing.  Some  of  the  gulls, 
especially  those  hovering  or  on  the  turn,  appeared  true  enough,  but 
there  was  one  particular  bird,  flying  at  right  angles  to  the  spectator, 
which  had  its  wings  hanging  down,  and  there  was  no  show  of  any 
part  of  the  wing  above.  At  Deal  I  made  careful  observations  of 
afulls  flying  in  this  direction,  and  could  not  detect  one  with  the  line  of 
the  back  against  the  sky  quite  clear  of  wing.  One  day  a  crow  flew 
past,  and,  being  black,  was  very  favourable  for  observation.  Any  one 
seeing  that  bird  for  the  first  time,  without  knowledge  of  what  a  bird 
was,  would  have  said  that  it  had  four  wings  instead  of  two  only.  This 
optical  illusion  is,  of  course,  easily  accounted  for  scientifically.  The 
statement  of  the  cause  is  so  clearly  given  in  Lee’s  Handbook  on  Light 
that  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  it : — 

“The  impression  which  light  makes  on  the  eye  is  not  obliterated 
instantaneously ;  it  continues  for  a  short  time  after  the  cause  of  the  im¬ 
pression  has  ceased  to  act.  Its  duration  is  found  to  vary  with  different 
eyes,  and  also  with  the  intensity  and  colour  of  the  light ;  but,  in  all  cases, 
its  amount  is  a  sensible  fraction  of  a  second.  If,  therefore,  a  series  of 
distinct  impressions  be  made  upon  the  eye,  which  succeed  each  other  with 
sufficient  rapidity,  these  impressions  will  be  blended  together,  and  will 
produce  a  continuous  sensation.  This  persistence  of  impression  explains 
the  following  familiar  facts  : — The  glowing  end  of  a  stick  which  has  been 
thrust  into  the. fire,  when  whirled  rapidly  round  gives  the  appearance  of 
a  continuous  circle  of  light.  A  flash  of  lightning  is  seen  for  a  time  as  an 
unbroken  track  of  fire  in  the  heavens.  A  falling  star  presents  a  similar 
appearance.  So,  also,  when  it  is  raining  heavy,  there  appear  so  many 
lines  of  water  falling  to  the  ground.” 


It  therefore  follows  that  photographs  of  moving  objects,  taken  in 
less  than  the  fraction  of  a  second,  during  which  impressions  remain 
on  the  retina,  may  represent  a  scientific  fact,  but  is  not  true  to  nature 
as  we  see  it,  for  it  represents  that  which  the  eye  has  never  seen,  nor 
ever  will  see. .  Yet  ignorant  writers  who  pretend  to  science  turn  to 
these  misleading  photographs,  and  point  them  out  to  artists  as  proofs 
that  what  they  call  their  “  conventional  representations  ”  are  all  wrong, 
forgetting  that  the  eye  of  the  camera  is  not  the  eye  of  man. 

It  will  be  only  necessary  to  carry  the  absurdity  a  step  further  and 
photograph  a  stationary  spark  and  call  it  a  flash  of  lightning.  If  we 
could  make  the  process  and  shutters  quick  enough  to  perform  the  feat 
(and  the  inconceivable  is  not  the  impossible,  as  some  people  think),  a 
flash  of  lightning  would  be  so  represented,  for  a  flash  occupies  the 
time  which  it  takes  an  electric  spark  to  travel  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  its  appearing  as  a  zigzag,  quivering  lenglh  of  fire  is  due 
entirely  to  the  persistance  of  the  impression  on  the  retina  of  the  eye. 
t  The  question  is,  Are  we  to  say  that  everything  which  is  not  scien¬ 
tifically  true  is  fiction  ?  It  is  not  true  that  the  flash  of  lightning  is  a 
streak  of  fire,  yet  it  appears  to  be  so,  and  that  should  be  quite  sufficient 
for  artistic  purposes,  and  to  represent  it  as  we  do  not  see  it  would  be 
artistic  falsehood.  Minds  of  the  imperfectly  cultivated  sort  take 
delight  in  proving  others  to  be  wrong,  and  paradoxes  commend  them¬ 
selves  to  the  feeble-minded  more  from  their  semblance  of  subtlety  and 
depth  than  for  any  other  reason.  Truth  really  is  not  their  real  objec¬ 
tive.  But  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  very  quick  expo¬ 
sures  should  not  sometimes  be  used ;  there  are  many  subjects  that  may 


be  taken  in  much  less  than  the  tenth  of  a  second,  or  even  a  hundredth, 
without  violating  truth,  and  the  quickening  of  the  sensitive  plate  was 
one  of  the  greatest  boons  ever  conferred  on  the  photographer.  It  is 
the  abuse  of  the  process  of  which  I  complain,  and  especial] v  of  bavin" 
these  photographs,  taken  under  conditions  which  represent  nature  m 
we  never  see  it  (very  interesting,  no  doubt,  from  a  scientific  point  of 
View),  held  up  as  models  of  truth,  and  as  convincing  evidence  that 
artists  of  all  ages  have  been  blind  and  knew  nothing  of  the  nature 
which  it  is  the  object  of  the  artist’s  life  to  study. 

Notwithstanding  what  I  have  just  said  about  paradoxes  I  mu-t  use 
a  sentence  which  looks  very  like. one.  It  is  this.  The  nearest  road 
to  truth  is  by  way  of  fiction.  It  is  acknowledged  bv  everybody  that 
no  writer  ever  approached  so  near  to  the  truths  of  nature  as  Shak<  ,- 
peare  (lid,  yet  nobody  can  accuse  him  of  being  an  apo-tl-  of  sci< 
fact.  He  always  showed  the  greatest  contempt  for  facts.  It  was  not 
through  ignorance  that  he  fired  cannon  in  Hamlet's  time,  or  made 
Cleopatra  play  at  billiards.  H.  lb  ROBINSON. 


INSTANTANEOUS  WORK. 

VI. 

In  my  last  article  I  touched  upon  the  necessity  of  a  shutter  being  so 
constructed  as  to  permit  of  an  almost  immediate  exchange  of  stops. 
With  some  of  the  modern  type  of  shutters  now  in  the  maiket,  and 
which  work  in  the  diaphragm  slot  of  the  lens,  this  is  not  so  easily 
accomplished,  for  when  it  be  desired  to  change  one  stop  for  another 
much  time  is  lost  by  the  necessity,  in  some  cases,  of  having  to  remove 
the  shutter  from  the  lens  before  being  able  to  substitute  one  diaphragm 
for  another.  I  know  I  may.  be  told  by  those  who  advocate  on 
theoretical  principles  that  the  diaphragm  slot  is  the  proper  place  for  a 
shutter  to  work,  that  an  operator  can  pretty  well,  as  a  rule,  arrange 
what  stop  to  use  before  he  commences  operations. 

Such  a  statement  I  can  well  understand  as  holding  good  in  tbe 
case  of  a  party  having  plenty  of  time  to  consider  and  make  up  his 
mind  beforehand  on  the  requirements  of  the  certain  subject  he  is  going 
to  photograph  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  if  a  shutter  is  to  be  deemed  efficient, 
whether  it  work  in  the  diaphragm  slot  of  the  lens,  or  on  the  hood  of 
the  lens,  or  at  the  back  of  the  same,  it  must,  or  should  be,  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  permit  of  its  being  used  in  rapid  succession  on  all  classes 
of  subjects,  and  which  of  a  necessity  frequently  require  varying  con¬ 
ditions  of  stops  and  exposure. 

J  ust  let  us  see  how  necessary  this  is  :  —Say  we  are  at  some  busy 
regatta  and  working  with  which  is  a  very  common  stop.  As  the 
day  wears  on  the  light  improves  considerably,  and  we  get  into  the 
thick  of  the  yachts,  and  very  possibly  fall  in  with  a  good  chance,  such 
as  when  in  a  race  some  of  them  are  nicely  tailing  off,  or,  it  may  be,  two 
of  them  are  keen  at  it,  but  one  is  more  to  leeward  than  the  ether.  and 
hence  slightly  out  of  focus  on  the  first  or  nearest  one.  With  most 
operators  such  a  circumstance  would  immediately  suggest  (seeing  he 
has  plenty  of  light  at  command)  the  advisability  of  stopping  down 
and  giving  a  longer  exposure,  and  so  improve  matters  somewhat  by 
getting  better  depth  of  definition,  and  also  at  the  same  time  help  the 
edges  of  the  plates,  for  it  is  not  every  lens  that  will  cover  the  plate 
with  full  aperture.  Although  I  strongly  urge  that  no  lens  should  be 
used  for  this  work  that  does  not  do  so,  this  may  mean  having  to  use 
lenses  of  a  larger  dimension  than  the  makers  advertise  for  each  size  of 
plate,  also  with  a  correspondingly  longer  focus ;  but  in  my  opinion 
this  is  an  advantage  for  most  classes  of  instantaneous  work. 

Now,  what  can  a  party  do  who  is  tied  down  to  a  fixed  stop  that 
must  take,  say,  at  least  a  minute  to  remove  and  change  ?  Why,  by  the 
time  he  has  done  this  his  opportunity  is  gone,  so,  therefore,  he  has  to 
work  away  just  as  things  are.  Can  such  an  operator  hope  to  obtain 
results  equal  to  those  secured  by  one  who  has  the  most  complete 
control  over  his  shutter  and  lens  ?  A  good  operator,  be  he  working 
even  with  a  common  drop  shutter  of  what  some  amateurs  nowadays 
may  consider  of  the  most  primitive  design,  is  never  at  a  loss  for  his 
stops.  There  is  no  fumbling  about  from  one  waistcoat  pocket  to  that 
of  his  trousers,  or  elsewhere,  for  the  one  he  wants.  No!  he  knows 
better  than  this,  he  always  has  them  at  his  finger  ends,  and  the 
slipping  in  and  out  of  these  is  the  work  of  an  instant. 

Notwithstanding  what  I  have  written  on  this  point,  I  am  awa  e 
that  there  are  exceptions  in  the  case  of  a  few  shutters  working  in  the 
diaphragm  slot  of  the  lens,  and,  such  being  the  case,  it  is  only  fair  that  I 
should  at  this  stage  make  a  slight  reference  to  the  same.  In  one  most 
excellent  shutter  working  in  the  diaphragm  slot,  and  which  has  now 
become  very  popular,  these  objections  do  not  hold,  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the"  instrument  is  such  that  by  merely  turning  a  brass  knob 
the  changing  of  one  diaphragm  for  another  is  the  work  of  a  moment, 
and  one  that  does  not  permit  of  any  mistake  or  doubt  as  to  the  exact 
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size  of  aperture  changed — I  refer  to  the  Wollaston  shutter.  Now  here 
we  have  perhaps,  theoretically,  one  of  the  best  instruments  of  the  kind 
yet  offered  to  the  public  ;  unfortunately,  however,  in  my  individual 
case,  I  am  powerless  to  use  it — much  as  I  should  like — for  somehow  or 
other  the  makers  cannot  fit  same  on  to  my  lens,  and  seeing  that  I 
prefer  to  stick  to  my  lens  rather  than  change  it  for  a  shutter,  I  have 
to  use  another  simple  shutter,  which  in  a  great  measure  comes  near  to 
all  necessary  requirements.  The  Wollaston  shutter  has  other  most 
excellent  points,  such  as  the  great  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  an 
operator  can  alter  its  speed,  and  last,  but  not  least,  its  entire  freedom 
from  vibration.  To  some  it  may  appear  rather  bulky  in  form,  and  I 
have  heard  such  an  argument  used  against  it,  but  in  my  opinion  the  very 
arguments  I  heard  adduced  against  it  were  the  very  points  that  most 
struck  me  in  its  fa^ur.  Unfortunately  we  live  in  an  age,  at  least  in  so 
far  as  photography  is  concerned,  when  nearly  every  amateur  or 
beginner  rushes  wildly  after  the  most  portable  form  of  apparatus,  and 
this  rage  for  portability  extends  not  onty  to  camera,  tripod,  &c.,  but 
also  as  far  as  the  shutter. 

To  cater  for  such  manufactures  have  within  recent  years,  in  a  good 
many  instances,  brought  out  shutters  for  which  they  claim  porta¬ 
bility  and  lightness.  Now,  to  construct  such,  they  have  recourse  to  fine 
watch  springs,  and  so  far,  at  least,  as  a  portion  of  the  instrument  is 
concerned  fine  soft  steel  is  used,  or  it  may  be  what  others  term 
Russian  iron.  Now,  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  to  a  shutter  is  rust, 
and  if  metal  be  used  in  any  way  in  the  construction  of  same  such 
parts  ought  to  be  protected  by  an  outer  casing  of  wood  so  as  to 
prevent  as  far  as  possible  their  being  affected  by  the  atmosphere. 
Some  may  imagine  that  this  objection  is  more  fanciful  than  real.  I 
don’t  think  so,  for  I  know  from  experience  what  will  happen  to  a 
metal  shutter  provided  it  be  used  on  board  ship  with  not  a  little  spray 
flying  about,  or  even  left  thoughtlessly  in  some  unprotected  corner  on 
board  a  yacht.  Rust,  in  my  opinion,  at  no  time  tends  to  improve  a 
shutter  or  one’s  temper  either,  for  when  turning  out  one’s  apparatus 
after  a  period  of  inaction,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  see  this  enemy  to 
smoothness  of  working  holding  sway  over  the  beautiful  highly  polished 
surface  of  the  metal,  as  it  appeared  when  you  were  out  on  the  last 
occasion.  Is  steel  or  Russian  iron,  therefore,  of  which  we  see  so 
many  shutters  partly  or  wholly  constructed  at  the  present  time  the 
best  material  to  use  in  their  manufacture  P  is  a  question  well  worthy 
the  consideration  of  those  who  cater  for  the  public  in  this  respect.  I 
think  not.  I  am  aware  portability  is  the  point  aimed  at,  but  when 
efficiency  is  sacrificed  to  portability,  I  say  blow  portability  and  give 
me  efficiency.  I  am  also  aware  that  some  claim  the  advisability  of 
metal  forming  a  part  or  whole  of  shutter  on  the  score  of  its  being 
serviceable  for  all  climates !  I  am  quite  aware  that  for  very  hot 
countries  too  much  care  and  consideration  cannot  be  bestowed  in 
selecting  a  photographic  outfit,  especially  that  the  camera  (with  only 
Russia  leather  bellows)  and  slides  be  so  bound  together  with  brass 
and  constructed  of  nothing  but  the  most  matured  wood. 

I  believe  this  idea  has  arisen  in  a  great  measure  in  the  past  owing 
to  the  adoption  of  indiarubber  bands  in  some  form  or  other  as  the 
driving  power  of  the  shutter  more  than  any  proneness  for  a  wooden 
shutter  to  warp.  Undoubtedly  there  are  a  large  class  of  shutters 
which  are  dependent  in  some  shape  or  other  on  elastic  bands  to  give 
the  necessary  speed  and  motion,  and  one  of  the  most  common  of  this 
class  is  the  simple  metal  drop  working  in  a  grooved  support,  or  it  may 
be  a  double  shutter  working  across  the  lens  ;  the  latter  is  very  often 
had  recourse  to  when  a  high  rate  of  speed  is  desired.  I  am  no  be¬ 
liever  in  elastic  bands  as  the  driving  power  in  a  shutter,  it  is  far  too 
crude  and  unreliable  a  substance  to  suit  my  ideas.  What  reliance  can 
any  one  have  in  a  shutter  so  actuated  to  feel  for  a  certainty  what  rate 
of  speed  the  extra  tension  he  puts  on  will  give  P  not  to  speak  of  the 
possibility  of  the  elastic  band  itself  going  on  an  excursion  just  when 
you  want  it  badly. 

Then,  again,  I  think  I  may  safely  say  I  never  knew  a  shutter  driven 
by  elastic  that  did  not  in  some  way  or  other  cause  vibration.  I  know 
there  are  many  in  favour  of  this  homely,  simple  method  of  giving 
speed  to  a  shutter,  and  doubtless  in  the  past  it  has  stood  the  amateur 
experimentalist  good  stead  in  assisting  him  to  manufacture  a  home¬ 
made  article ;  still,  it  won’t  stand  against  modern  improvements.  Then, 
again,  there  are  those  who  have  done  their  utmost  to  overcome  the 
vibration  caused  by  an  elastic  band,  and  such  argue  that,  provided  a 
shutter  be  used  in  a  certain  way,  and  such  and  such  precautions  be 
taken,  there  will  be  no  vibration. 

Among  the  various  contrivances  used  in  the  past  to  overcome 
movement  in  a  shutter,  such  as  we  are  considering,  was  the  addition 
of  a  velvet  bag  for  the  purpose  of  going  over  the  front  of  the  lens,  and 
doubtless,  if  very  carefully  used,  a  shutter  prone  to  knock  when  so 
attached  may  be  made  to  work  free  of  trouble  in  this  respect,  but 
the  bother  of  fixing  on  and  holding  up  the  shutter  at  the  moment 


of  exposure  soon  condemned  this  ridiculous  wuy  of  lining  such  t 
oblivion. 

Some  modern  workers  may  experience  a  certuin  amount  of  astonish 
ment  at  being  told  of  such  a  contrivance  as  this.  Still,  it  i-  not  - 
very  long  ago  that  a  shutter  of  such  a  construction  was  trotted  out  a 
a  “New  Baby,”  and  received  no  end  of  push  in  the  way  of  udvei 
tising  to  make  it  take. 

Then,  again,  it  is  not  so  many  years  since  that  an  enterprising  in, 
ventor  went  so  far  as  to  make  a  shutter,  and  publicly  praise  up  sue! 
which  actually  required  an  independent  tripod  to  hold  it  in  position  whei 
the  velvet  bag  was  drawn  over  the  hood  of  the  lens.  Happily,  we  art 
not  driven  now  to  any  such  contrivances  to  overcome  vibration,  li 
my  opinion,  therefore,  a  good  shutter  must  be  one  so  constructed  n 
not  to  suffer  from  atmospheric  influences,  either  in  the  shape  of  beat 
or  damp.  I  am  quite  aware  that  even  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  very 
best  shutters  in  the  market  a  portion  of  the  mechanism  is  made  ol 
metal,  this,  undoubtedly,  is  quite  true,  for  very  probably  the  idea  oil 
providing  a  shutter  that  will  wrork  harmoniously  in  all  climates  ha- 
something  to  do  with  the  use  of  metal,  but,  as  a  rule,  with  these  A1 
shutters,  when  we  come  to  closely  examine  them,  it  will  be  found 
that  this  mechanism  is  so  protected  with  an  outer  casing  of  wood,\c 
which,  in  a  great  measure,  tends  to  prevent  the  metal  portions  suffering 
from  damp  or  rust.  When  such  is  carefully  provided  against,  1  have) 
nothing  to  say  against  them. 

Some  makers,  however,  evidently  feel  the  force  of  this  objection J 
and  therefore  dispense  with  the  use  of  metal  altogether.  One  shutter 
that  I  have  met  in  with  is  specially  deserving  of  notice  on  account  of 
its  great  simplicity  and  certainty  of  action,  and  is  made  without  any 
metal  being  used  in  its  construction  ;  it  works  on  the  front  of  the  lens 
and  is  actuated  in  the  simplest  manner  possible  by  merely  pulling  twol 
little  threads  which  do  all  the  work  in  a  very  regular  and  certain1 
manner.  I  know  two  local  gentlemen  who  made  a  tour  through 
Norway  last  summer,  and  who  made  all  their  exposures,  fast  andi 
slow,  with  this  exceedingly  simple  little  tool,  the  number  of  good 
negatives  they  developed  on  returning  home  was  quite  phenomenal,  i 
being  somewhere  about  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  their  exposures.  I 
They  were,  however,  favoured  with  very  good  weather,  and,  thanks  to 
one  of  the  gentlemen  having  gone  over  the  ground  previously,  and 
who,  by  the  way,  is  about  the  most  experienced  operator  we  have  in 
the  West  of  Scotland,  they  hit  off  the  time  of  exposing  with  great 
nicety.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  most  of  these  negatives  developed, 
and  it  was  very  delightful  to  see  them  all  coming  up  with  such  nice 
gradations.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  these  gentlemen  used  Eastman  films 
and  roller  slides  during  their  tour. 

Then  again,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  useful  shutters  in  the  market 
is  the  Kershaw.  I  have  known  instances  where  this  shutter  had  to 
be  adopted,  in  the  case  of  lenses  of  large  aperture,  when  others  could 
not  be  got  to  work  satisfactorily.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  in  the  working  of  a  shutter  over  a  small  lens  compared  to 
that  of  one,  say,  of  three  inches  aperture.  Up  to  a  certain  size 
say  half -plate  lenses — some  shutters  will  give  good  enough  results 
(and  these  remarks  to  a  certain  extent  apply  to  those  having  an 
up  and  down  movement),  but  when  such  shutters  are  attempted 
on  lenses  of  large  diameters,  they  fail  miserably  in  the  way  of 
speed,  for  to  drive  them  at  such  a  rate  as  to  be  efficient  for  rapid 
exposures  means  a  very  serious  knocking  just  when  the  lens  is  widest 
open.  .  _ 

I  can  speak  very  highly  of  the  working  of  the  Kershaw  shutter  in 
such  a  case;  in  fact,  taken  all  round,  it  is  for  all  sizes  of  lenses,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  best  shutters  yet  offered  to  the  public.  It  has  many  good 
points,  beginning  with  simplicity,  freedom  from  rust,  ease  and  speed 
of  manipulation,  from  a  slow  to  a  very  high  rate  of  speed,  and  at  the 
same  time  leaves  the  diaphragm  slot  free  to  the  regular  stops  of  the 
lens. 

No  matter,  however,  how  useful  a  shutter  may  be,  there  are  alwajs 
those  who  never  can  find  a  shutter  good  enough  for  their  wants  or 
suitable  to  their  ideas  of  what  it  ought  to  be.  There  is  always  a  want 
somewhere,  such  as  not  giving  enough  exposure  to  this  or  that  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  the  plate,  or  giving  too  much  to  the  sky  as  compared 
with  the  foreground.  _  ....  , 

Now  in  my  opinion  there  is  nothing  substantial  in  this  foreground 
“  fad.”  Over  and  over  again  we  hear  it  trotted  out,  and  suggestions 
made,  such  as  the  desirability  of  having  a  shutter  that  would  work 
across  the  lens  with  an  opening  of  a  shape  somewhat  resembling  a  tri¬ 
angle.  But  when  we  seriously  come  to  consider  the  matter,  I  think 
it  could  be  easily  shown  that  were  an  operator  tied  down  to  such  an 
instrument  it  might  just  give  him  now  and  then  about  as  bad  resu  s 
the  other  way  about.  No  one  is  continually  photographing  pictures 
of  anything  like  a  fixed  proportion  of  foreground  and  sky.  At  least, 
I  know  in  my  experience  the  positions  and  shapes  are  contmua  y 
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differing,  and  to  attempt  to  get  a  shutter  to  suit  all  such  would  be 
simply  impossible. 

In  my  next  I  hope  to  allude  to  a  few  simple  ways  of  finding  out 
when  a  shutter  is  faulty  in  its  working.  T.  N.  Armstrong, 


QUININE. 

Quinine  is  a  very  good  preservative  for  mounting  solutions :  gum, 
gelatine  or  glue,  starch,  arrowroot,  white  of  egg,  &c. 

In  India  it  keeps  gum  from  mould,  and  ants  and  cockroaches  won’t 
touch  the  gum.  Sulphate  of  quinine,  or,  for  choice,  neutral  sulphate, 
half  a  grain  to  one  ounce  of  solution ;  possibly  less  would  suffice  in 
some  cases.  S.  L.  Dobie. 

Ootacamund,  India. 

- + - 

NEW  KINDS  OF  GLASS. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  photographic  optics  of  the  near  future 
will  deal  in  varieties  of  glass  unknown  to  our  fathers,  and  even  to 
ourselves.  When  I  first  began  to  find  results  in  this  field  I  found 
it  like  a  new  world.  It  is  not  often,  nowadays,  that  one  can  get  at 
a  new  world  of  scientific  truth,  but  in  glass  you  can  most  distinctly. 

I  propose  to  point  out  the  few  results  of  my  own  experience  in 
this  department,  with  a  view  to  incite  others  who  are  no  doubt  well 
armed  with  knowledge  and  skill  to  carry  on  the  work,  now  untouched 
by  me  for  at  least  fourteen  years.  But  the  methods  to  follow  and  the 
points  to  master  are  still  the  same,  and  it  is,  of  course,  to  the  technical 
difficulties  that  I  refer. 

The  first  thing  you  want  is  a  powerful,  clean,  easily  managed 
furnace.  It  must  be  worked  by  flame  as  if  by  a  large  blowpipe.  To 
some  gas  will,  no  doubt,  be  found  suitable,  but  I  think,  for  economy 
and  power,  common  petroleum  will  be  found  quite  as  good.  In  my 
case  coal  was  used,  but  it  was  wasteful  and  not  clean.  A  small  retort, 
into  which  you  pump  the  petroleum,  while  the  heat  of  the  furnace 
will  keep  the  retort  near  or  at  a  low  red  heat,  has  one  jet  out  of  it, 
which  plays  down  one  side  of  the  retort,  and  which  whole  affair  is 
pushed  into  a  hole  about  twice  as  big,  into  the  lower  part  of  a  circular 
furnace.  This  is  the  main  apparatus  of  the  petroleum  or  gas  method, 

1  and  the  little  pump  is  a  tight  affair,  worked  regularly  as  long  as  you 
want  the  heat.  To  start  it  there  is  a  little  cinder  on  the  grate  at  the 
furnace  bottom,  on  which  you  sprinkle  some  petroleum,  then  kindle  it 
and  also,  perhaps,  a  few  sticks ;  the  retort  will  then  soon  begin  to 
work.  A  small  shelf  runs  round  the  back  of  your  furnace,  which 
may  be  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  inside  diameter,  and  this  shelf  (which 
reduces  the  grate  area  considerably)  is  about  four  inches  above  it.  A 
chimney  is  provided,  but  it  is  damped  down  until  it  only  draws  off 
the  products  of  combustion.  The  pots  stand  on  the  shelf. 

Another  furnace  could  be  placed  on  a  forge,  and  petroleum  being- 
dropped  at  the  .mouth  the  force  of  the  blast  carries  all  into  the 
furnace  to  burn. 

Crucibles  must  all  be  specially  made— -a  deep  taper,  with  a  some¬ 
what  pointed  finish  inside  at  the  bottom,  like  a  sugarloaf  in  fact. 
This  allows  of  a  lot  of  light  material  being  melted  down  into  a  useful 
shaped  lump.  Lids  should  be  made  to  them.  The  crucible  is  easily 
formed  by  a  plug  for  the  interior,  and  a  sort  of  taper  ferrule  or 
cylinder  to  contain  the  clay  externally.  When  nicely  forced  in,  draw 
out  the  plug,  trim  the  top  and  push  up  the  pot  with  another  flat- 
topped  plug  made  to  fit  the  lower  aperture.  Oil  both  plug  and 
cylinder  slightly  each  time  of  using.  The  lids  should  all  have  refer¬ 
ence  numbers  scratched  on  them. 

Kaolin,  commercial  quality,  is  cheap ;  so  is  pipeclay.  The  most 
I  refractory  pot  is  made  by  powdering  the  clays  first,  then  baking  them 
at  a  good  red  heat.  When  cold,  blend  them  with  about  ten  or  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  fresh  clay,  and  so  work  them.  These  pots  will  stand  well. 
I  think  kaolin  baked  as  above,  then  united  with  a  little  pipeclay,  will 
be  found  excellent. 

The  glasses  I  tried  were  all  precipitated  silicates.  Silicate  of  soda 
solution  was  poured  into  nitrate  of  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  also  alum.  The  resulting  precipitates  were  simply 
squeezed  and  dried,  then  melted.  It  often  required  two  or  three 
meltings  to  get  enough,  and  to  get  it  nicely  fused.  These  glasses 
yielded  most  interesting  results,  which  will  set  any  thinking  person  to 
work  in  quite  a  new  fashion. 

Roughly  speaking  the  results  were  as  follows  : — Alumina  silicate 
was  very  refractory ;  refraction  low,  dispersion  I  could  scarcely  judge. 
It  is  very  refractory,  and,  I  fancy,  will  never  be  made  or  needed  in  a 
commercial  way. 

Magnesia,  though  still  very  refractory  and  requiring  three  meltings 


/  to 


was  the  most  striking  thing  I  ever  saw.  With  a  refraction  nearlv  as 
low  as  rock  crystal  under  L4,  if  I  rightly  remember,  it  had  a  dis¬ 
persion  equal  or  nearly  equal  to  that  of  light  Hint  gl  that  it 

would  act  as  ajlint  to  crown  glass,  yet  assist  in  the  < 
the  rays,  and  not,  as  now,  diminish  that  convergence. 

Lime  yielded  brittle  hut  brilliant  specimens  in  too  small  j  • 
trial.  I  don’t  know  its  qualities. 

Strontia  gives  a  glass  just  like  common  crown  glas.-,  only  more 
fusible,  brilliant,  and  clear  refraction  and  dispersion  identical  with 
crown  glass. 

Baryta  again  makes  one  wonder  what  will  come  next.  R»ing  heavy 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  it  a  high  refractor,  its  index  being  over  I  d, 
but  its  dispersion  is  low  indeed,  for  it  scarcely  exceeds  that  of  rock 
crystal.  To  it  crown  glass  would  take  the  place  of  a  flint  with  the 
previously  noted  advantage  of  shortening  instead  of  lengthening  the 
focus.  It  is  a  bad  glass  to  make,  not  hard  to  melt,  but  eo  addicted  to 
dissolving  traces  of  iron  and  turning  yellow  that  the  clays  must  be  very 
pure  for  making  the  crucible,  and  iron  must  be  kept  from  it  in 
crushing,  or  cleared  out  by  acid  when  so  used. 

With  what  flat  curves  and  how  short  a  focus  would  be  produced 
by  using  a  convex  element  of  baryta  glass  to  a  corrector  of  magne.-ia 
glass  I  leave  others  to  judge,  but  it  would  be  a  grand  thing  (■.  -oe 
performed. 

Then  there  is  a  class  of  borates,  but  these  seldom  precipitate,  only 
there  is  no  need,  for  boracic  acid  will  dissolve  anything  under  heat- 
crucible  to  boot.  All  borates  will  need  a  crucible  formed  over  a  thin 
lining  of  platinum.  I  can  see  no  way  out  of  that ;  perhaps  a  solid 
silica  crucible  might  be  better. 

Then  there  is  a  class  of  fluorides,  all,  I  believe,  fusible,  but  1  made 
no  trials  of  them. 

All  I  can  say  in  conclusion  is  in  the  way  of  recommending  this 
study,  not  for  the  primary  indices  and  dispersions  only,  but  for  the 
differences  in  the  spaces  of  the  spectra,  if,  by  this  means,  we  may  in 
the  end  achieve  the  great  triumph  of  a  perfectly  achromatic  lens, 
without  extraneous  aid  for  telescopic  purposes  as  well  as  photographic. 

Microscope  objectives  would,  of  course,  be  greatly  assisted  on  these 
lines,  which  all  tend  to  flattening  of  curves  and  shortening  the  focua 
simultaneously.  Alfred  Dawson. 

- ♦ - 

NOTE  ON  EXPOSURE  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

One  often  reads  and  hears  of  “  rapid  ”  and  “  slow  ”  development  and 
developers,  but  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  read  of,  or  heard  any  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  theory  of  both.  If  the  following  observations  are  not 
new,  I  can  only  ask  that  they  may  be  quietly  buried  in  the  “  waste 
paper  basket,”  and  apologise  for  the  trouble. 

The  subject,  as  it  presents  itself  to  my  mind,  is  as  follows : — In 
exposure  there  are,  of  course,  three  elements  to  be  reckoned  with — 
lighting  of  subject,  rapidity  of  lens,  rapidity  of  plate,  the  result  being 
more  or  less  of  a  correct  exposure  as  they  have  been  correctly,  or 
incorrectly,  estimated ;  and  when  we  come  to  development — another 
element — strength  of  developer  :  the  correct  estimate  of  these  elements 
resulting  in  a  perfect  negative. 

If  the  explanation  offered,  in  Stellar  Photography ,  why  the  plate 
records  the  presence  of  stars  that  the  eye  cannot  see,  be  correct,  viz., 
that  the  vibrations  of  light  produce  an  effect  equivalent  to,  or  identical 
with,  a  series  of  blows  on  the  plate,  or  the  retina,  and  the  plate  pre¬ 
senting  a  spot  to  each  successive  blow,  or  vibration,  identical  with 
previous  ones,  which  the  retina  cannot  do  ;  then  the  plate,  if  given 
sufficient  time,  records  these  accummulated  impressions  (which  also 
the  retina  cannot  do).  If  this  be  correct,  then  of  course  all  photo¬ 
graphic  work  is  produced  on  the  same  lines,  and  we  get  an  increased 
sensitiveness  of  the  plate  to  the  action  of  the  developer  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  the  exposure.  Then,  theoretically,  the  time  a  plate 
takes  to  develop  should  be  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  time  of  exposure. 
So  the  “  rapid  ”  or  “  slow  ”  developer  does  not  altogether  depend — 
as  it  appears  the  popular  supposition  is — upon  the  balance  of  the 
chemicals  in  combination  with  the  power  of  the  actual  reducer  in 
the  developer.  W.  T.  F.  M.  Ixgaxl. 

- - * - 

HOW  TO  WORK  FOUR  FILMS  IN  ONE  DOUBLE  SLIDE. 

I  propose  to  show  a  new  departure  in  the  use  of  the  ordinary  double 
back  whereby  it  is  possible,  as  stated  above,  to  work  four  films  in 
each  double  back,  thereby  carrying  into  the  field  a  dozen  films  in  the 
usual  three  double  backs.  If  this  can  be  done  (and  I  see  no  difficulty 
about  it  that  a  good  mechanic  could  not  surmount)  it  will  doubtless 
be  considered  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Moreover,  the  method  of 
carrying  out  my  idea  will  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  use  of 
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the  ordinary  slide  as  a  glass  dry-plate  holder,  which  is  another  advan¬ 
tage.  Below  is  a  diagram  showing  how  it  can  be  carried  out. 


Fig.  1. 


A  a  and  B6  are  four  pieces  of  brass  wire  with  ends  pointed  so  as  to 
work  in  the  spring  bearings.  C c  as  per  figure  2. 


This  is  all  the  apparatus  required,  excepting  a  small  spring  fitted 
into  each  slide,  which  will  be  described  further  on. 

Now  if  we  take  a  piece  of  film  double  the  length  of  the  plate 
which  the  slide  is  designed  to  carry,  and  join  the  two  ends  so  as  to 
form  an  endless  band,  and  at  the  join  if  we  fix  a  little  strip  of  wood, 
the  films  will  be  ready  for  insertion  into  the  slide.  To  do  which, 
take  out  the  wire  rollers  and  insert  into  the  band,  and  then  into  their 
bearings  again ;  the  films  will  have  one  surface  outwards  and  the 
other  surface  inwards.  The  join  has  to  be  placed  at  the  right  of  the 
slide  as  it  would  appear  when  in  the  camera,  and  the  strip  of  wood 
would  close  up  to  the  rebate.  The  shutter  has  a  spring  (guarded 
so  as  to  prevent  it  abrading  the  surface  of  the  film),  which  spring 
engages,  after  passing  over,  the  strip  of  wood,  and  in  closing  the  slide 
it  pushes  the  film  which  has  been  exposed  round  to  the  back  and  the 
fresh  surface  is  brought  round  to  the  front  ready  for  exposure. 

Godefroi  V.  J.  Poirin. 
— - - - ♦ - 


READY  SENSITISED  PAPER. 

I  have  made  a  series  of  experiments  in  this  direction,  which  I  will 
not  enter  upon,  but  merely  give  the  formula  that  works  satisfactorily. 
The  object  is  to  add  citrate  of  silver  and  reduce  the  quantity  of  citric 
acid,  and  thus  facilitate  the  toning. 

Nitrate  of  silver .  2  ounces. 

Water .  20  „ 

Dissolve  and  add  carbonate  of  soda  one  drachm,  shake  and  add  citric 
acid  two  and  a  half  drachms ;  when  dissolved,  filter.  Float  for  three 
minutes  and  blot  off.  F.  York. 

— — ^  — —  - 

NOTE  ON  STRIPPING  EASTMAN’S  FILMS. 
Prolonged  alkaline  development  tends  to  make  the  backing  insoluble. 
This  may  be  remedied  by  putting  the  fixed  negative  in  citric  acid,  and 
then  washing  it  well  before  mounting  it  with  chrome  alum  and 
gelatine.  The  acid  must  be  quite  washed  out,  or  the  negative  will 
not  stick  to  the  temporary  support. 

Should  the  stripping  skins  tend  to  warp  up  off  the  support,  and  so 
give  a  cockled  negative,  put  four  indiarubber  rings  over  the  support 
so  as  to  cover  the  edges  of  the  skin.  The  edges  will  then  dry  after 
the  middle,  and  the  skin  will  not  warp  or  start.  H.  Farnall. 

- ♦ - - 

PAPERS  READ  AT  THE  CAMERA  CLUB. 

TONING. 

By  H.  M.  Elder,  M.A. 

One  of  the  most  important  operations  the  ordinary  silver  print  undergoes 
is  that  of  toning,  i.e. ,  the  production  of  an  agreeable  tint  on  the  finished 
print,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  come  out  what  colour  it  will.  No  doubt 
photography  would  never  have  gained  the  popularity  it  has  had  it  been 


impossible  to  alter  the  offensive  red  of  an  untoned  silver  print.  It  seems 
equally  desirable  that  a  method  should  be  found  by  which  tbe  tone  of  a 
bromide  print  should  be  brought  under  control.  Binoe  bromide  printing 
first  became  popular,  it  seems  that  few,  if  any,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
modify  the  cold  blacks  and  greys  produced  in  the  direction  of  rendering 
them  warmer,  and  more  like  a  sepia  or  burnt-sienna  drawing.  M.  Vidal, 
it  is  true,  in  a  communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  France,  des¬ 
cribes  a  method  of  toning  Eastman’s  bromide  paper  with  platinum 
(British  Journal  of  Photography,  voL  xxxiv.,  p.  158),  but  this  only 
renders  the  tone  colder  and  bluer  than  before,  an  effect  hardly  to  be 
desired  except  in  some  special  cases.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
desirable  to  have  some  method  of  producing  a  warm  tone  in  bromide 
prints,  and  this  is  especially  felt  by  those  people  who  live  in  a  large  and 
foggy  town  and  are  engaged  in  the  daytime,  and  who,  in  consequence,  are 
compelled  to  do  all  their  printing  by  artificial  light.  As  1  myself  am  thus 
situated,  I  proceeded  to  try  some  experiments  with  this  end  in  view.  It 
has  been  said  that  if  a  bromide  print  be  considerably  over  printed  and 
then  developed  with  a  very  weak  ferrous-oxalate  developer,  the  result  is 
to  produce  a  picture  of  a  much  warmer  tone  than  usual.  1  tried  this 
in  every  way  I  could  think  of,  but  only  succeeded  in  producing  flat, 
uninteresting  pictures,  which  at  the  best  were  a  muddy,  disagreeable 
brown. 

ThejEastman  Company,  in  their  instructions  for  making  transparencies 
by  transferotype,  give  a  method  of  toning  these  with  uranium — in  fuel, 
they  recommend  the  well-known  uranium  intensifier.  It  seemed  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  if  this  would  work  well  on  a  gelatine  film  on  gla^s,  it 
would  also  work  on  paper.  Application  was  made  to  the  Eastman  Com¬ 
pany  to  know  if  they  had  tried  it,  but  they  declared  it  was  impossible  to 
get  a  satisfactory  result  on  paper,  as  the  solutions  produced  an  ugly  yellow 
stain  that  could  not  be  removed.  However,  I  thought  it  worth  while  to 
try  the  experiment,  and  proceeded  as  follows : — A  print  was  made,  de¬ 
veloped,  and  fixed,  and  then  thoroughly  washed  in  several  changes  of 
water  and  under  the  tap.  It  was  then  passed  into  a  weak  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid  to  destroy  the  last  traces  of  hypo  and  remove  any  slight 
traces  of  the  iron  solntions  that  might  still  hang  to  it.  It  was  then  tho¬ 
roughly  washed  again,  and  passed  into  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  a  one 
per  cent,  solution  of  uranium  nitrate,  and  a  similar  solution  of  potassium 
ferricyanide  (red  prussiate  of  potash).  After  a  few  moments  the  print 
visibly  began  to  change  in  colour,  and  when  it  seemed  that  the  change 
had  proceeded  as  far  as  it  would,  it  was  well  washed  and  passed  into  a 
clean  hypo  bath  for  a  few  minutes.  The  colour  again  changed,  becoming 
much  redder,  and  after  washing  the  print  was  found  to  have  acquired  a 
tone  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  burnt-sienna  drawing.  The  whites 
were  slightly  6tained,  but  not  yellow ;  in  fact,  the  print  much  resembled 
an  engraving  on  India-toned  paper.  Having  so  far  succeeded,  I  was  led 
to  try  and  modify  the  tone  in  various  directions.  I  first  found  that  the 
whites  might  be  rendered  perfectly  pure  again  by  passing  the  print  into  a 
bath  containing  alum  and  sulphuric  acid,  after  washing  out  the  hypo ; 
then,  that  a  considerable  difference  could  be  produced  in  the  final  result 
by  not  pushing  the  action  of  the  toner  (or  intensifier)  so  far  ;  and  lastly, 
that  by  omitting  the  hypo  bath  entirely,  and  passing  the  print  at  once  into 
alum,  or,  if  necessary,  alum  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  rich  brown 
with  an  almost  purple  tinge  could  be  obtained.  It  is  possible,  then,  to 
produce  a  considerable  range  of  tone,  varying  from  a  blue-black  to  a  red- 
brown.  The  process  will  be  as  follows : — 

Make  up  two  stock  solutions,  No.  1  containing  ten  per  cent,  of  uranium 
nitrate;  No.  2,  ten  per  cent,  of  potassium  ferricyanide  (not  ferrocyanide). 
No.  1  will  keep  indefinitely,  and  No.  2  will  keep  very  well  if  well  stoppered 
and  in  the  dark ;  but  as  it  is  somewhat  liable  to  change,  only  a  small 
quantity  should  be  made  up  at  a  time.  It  is  as  well,  also,  in  making 
this  up  to  pick  out  bright,  clean  crystals  of  the  red  prussiate. 

The  print  to  be  toned  Should  be  very  slightly  under  exposed,  to  allow 
for  the  intensifying  action  of  the  toning  bath.  It  must  be  fixed  as  usual, 
and  then  well  washed  and  passed  into  a  weak  acid  bath.  This  may 
conveniently  be  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  strength  is  immaterial,  about 
one  or  two  per  cent,  will  do.  Wash  out  the  acid,  and  lay  the  print  face 
up  in  a  clean  developing  dish.  Make  up  the  toning  bath  of  twenty  parts 
water,  one  part  No.  1  and  one  part  No.  2,  and  pour  this  on  to  the  print 
immediately  it  is  mixed.  When  the  action  has  gone  far  enough,  the 
toning  solution  is  poured  off,  the  piint  rinsed  under  the  tap,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  new  hypo  or  alum  bath,  according  to  the  colour  desired.  The 
toning  solution  is  sufficient  for  two  or  three  prints,  one  after  the  other, 
but  it  will  not  keep  for  more  than  a  few  minutes,  and  the  later  prints 
toned  in  it  are  likely  to  be  stained. 

The  action  of  the  toning  solution  is  not  difficult  to  comprehend.  It  is, 
of  course,  the  same  that  takes  place  when  a  negative  is  intensified  by  this 
method,  and  is  most  easily  understood  by  first  considering  the  reducing 
action  of  potassium  ferricyanide.  Chapman  Jones’s  Science  and 
Practice  of  Photography  shows  that  in  the  latter  case  the  finely  divided 
silver  of  the  image  partly  reduces  the  ferricyanide,  forming  in  general 
ferrocyanides  of  potash  and  silver.  In  the  presence  of  nitrate  of  uranium 
insoluble  ferrocyanide  of  uranium  is  at  once  formed,  giving  an  image  of 
the  well-known  chocolate-brown  colour  of  this  salt.  The  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  formed  in  the  above  reaction  probably  accounts  for  a  loose  de¬ 
posit  of  the  brown  substance  that  frequently  forms  on  the  dark  parts  of 
the  print,  and  sometimes  gives  trouble  by  staining  the  white  around 
these. 
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There  are  several  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  the  application  of  this 
method  besides  the  alteration  in  the  colour  of  the  finished  print.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  solutions  harden  the  gelatine  film,  and  so  render 
frilling  and  blistering  in  warm  weather  less  likely  to  occur.  But  the  most 
remarkable  advantage  appears  to  be  that  a  greater  range  is  given  to  the 
print ;  a  print  that  is  flat  and  uninteresting  before  being  toned  will  be 
considerably  improved  in  depth  and  sparkle  by  it.  For  instance,  it  is  very 
hard,  and  m  some  cases  impossible,  by  any  amount  of  dodging,  to  get  a 
decent  rendering  of  distance  in  a  bromide  print  without  “  bringing  up  the 
shadows  in  the  foreground  completely,  but  if  such  a  negative  be  printed 

foi  the  best  lesult  in  the  foreground,  and  then  toned  in  this  manner _ or 

perhaps  it  should  rather  be  called  intensified— the  foreground  is  not  hurt, 
but  rather  improved,  and  the  distance  is  brought  up  and  made  visible.  In 
fact,.  I  would  say  that  if  uranium  is  used  with  judgment,  the  curve  repre¬ 
senting  the  range  of  bromide  paper,  as  described  last  week  by  Mr.  Lyonel 
Clark,  maybe  made  considerably  flatter,  and  brought  much  nearer  to  that 
of  alpha  or  silver  paper,  i.e.,  a  much  denser  negative  may  be  used  to  print 
from. 

Of  course,  the  process  has  its  backdraws,  as  every  process  must,  and 
the.  most  troublesome  cause  of  failure  is  the  presence  of  minute  traces  of 
an  iron  salt  in  the  paper.  However  carefully  the  washing  and  scouring 
may  be  carried  out,  there  are  occasionally  some  spots  to  which  the  iron 
salts  of  the  developer  cling  so  tenaciously  that  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  remove  them,  and  wherever  there  is  one  of  these,  a  pale  blue  mark 
will  appear  on  the  finished  print.  It  is  obvious  that  this  must  be  so, 
since,  during  the  toning  process,  both  ferricyanides,  and  ferrocyanides 
are  present ;  hence  Prussian  blue  will  be  formed  whether  iron  is  present 
in.  the  ferrous  or  ferric  state.  Also,  if  in  the  after-treatment  a 
print  be  brought  into  contact  with  iron  before  it  is  dry,  a  blue 
stain  will  result.  In  fact,  in  one  case  I  spoilt  a  whole  batch  of  prints  by 
blotting  them  off  on  paper  that  was  almost  imperceptibly  stained  with 
ironmould.  Another  objection  to  the  process  has  already  been  referred 
to — viz.,  the  tendency  of  the  brown  precipitate  to  spread  to  the  high  lights 
round  any  large  dark  patch  in  the  print.  This  may  generally,  however, 
be  avoided  by  using  an  absolutely  fresh  toning  bath  for  any  print  in  which 
it  is  likely  to  occur,  and  allowing  the  dish  to  remain  still  during  the 
operation.  If  this  is  done,  and  the  direction  in  which  the  solution  is 
poured  off  chosen  with  judgment,  the  high  lights  may  be  kept  clean. 


ART  CULTURE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  Lake  Price. 

I  have. very  great  pleasure  in  calling  your  attention,  on  this  occasion,  to 
the  principles  of  art.  In  photography,  as  in  art,  the  ultimate  result  is 
the  picture ;  and  in  proportion  as  it  fulfils  the  observance  of  correct  art 
principles  will  be  the  agreeable  impression  it  makes  on  the  beholder.  I 
shall  have  particular  reference  to  make  to  figure  work  in  photography. 
The  painter  can  always  omit  or  displace  whatever  displeases  him  ;  and, 
according  to  his  knowledge  of  his  art  so  is  the  perfection  of  the  result. 
In  photography,  the  power  of  colour  is  denied  us  ;  but,  in  some  branches 
of  art,  the  figure  notably,  the  same  power  of  arrangement  and  com¬ 
position  is  possible  to  the  camera  as  to  the  palette.  There  is  the  subject, 
the  model  is  before  us,  as  before  the  painter.  If  we  do  not  make  an 
equally  effective  composition  the  fault  lies  in  our  want  of  culture,  in  our 
inability  to  appreciate  and  see  as  he  sees.  Remember  that  photography, 
if  weaker  in  some  points,  has  one  immense  advantage  over  delineation 
by  hand  ;  it  alone  possesses  the  power  of  fixing,  in  a  second  or  two,  the 
homogeneous  light  and  shade  on  a  subject ;  indeed,  the  complete  repre¬ 
sentation  of  it  at  one  stroke.  This  alone  is  a  great  point  in  the  art- 
science.  Then  it  has  the  power  of  imitation  of  textures  in  a  manner  and 
with  a  facility  which  is  not  common  in  art,  and  which  only  the  works  of 
Meissonier  amongst  moderns  and  Metzer  and  Jerburg  amongst  the  older 
painters  possess  in  perfection. 

It  must  not  be  a  discouragement  that  photography  is  debarred  from 
delineating  subjects  of  a  highly  imaginative  kind — say  the  representation 
of  Paolo  and  Francesca  in  the  “  Inferno  ”  of  Dante,  inter  alia — enough, 
and  to  spare,  remain  of  a  homelier  class,  which,  if  well  treated,  will  be 
certain  to  receive  merited  appreciation.  But  mere  mechanism  will  not 
suffice  ;  it  will  not  even  be  enough  that  the  balance  of  lines  and  effective 
chiaroscuro  are  correct ;  there  must  be  a  motive,  a  pathos,  a  sentiment 
infused  into  the  picture.  There  are  three  leading  qualities  in  art-linear 
composition — chiaroscuro,  colour,  and,  chief  of  all,  mind. 

Colour  we  must  omit,  but  the  other  two  are  amongst  the  capabilities 
of  photography,  and  should  be  sought  to  be  realised  in  the  picture 
in  as  much  perfection  as  possible.  In  order  to  study  the  excellencies 
of  the  great  masters  in  painting,  we  have  their  practice  —  as  shown 
in  their  works — alone  to  refer  to.  We  have  no  documents  in  which  they 
give  rules  for  us  to  go  by.  They  were  probably  too  much  occupied  in  the 
practice  of  their  art  to  discuss  or  record  the  means  whereby. 

Whether  in  the  pictures  of  the  Italian  or  Spanish  schools,  certain 
points  always  are  found  to  obtain.  The  figures  making  up  the  subject 
face  inwards,  towards  the  action  depicted,  and  the  regards  of  the  actors 
in  the  scene  turn  inwards,  as  if  engrossed  in  it,  generally  with  the 
notable  exception  of  one,  or,  at  most,  two,  faces  intently  and  expression- 
ally  directed  out  of  the  canvas  at  the  spectator,  the  effect  being  that  he, 
personally,  s,  as  it  were,  “  taken  into  the  picture.”  I  could  cite  a  host 
of  examples  on  this  point.  So  that  we  see  the  dictum — a  very  judicious 
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one— not  to  let  the  sitters  in  a  group  stare  at  the  camera  must  be  taken 
cum  grano. 

L*  regard  to  the  balance  of  lines,  the  feeling  I  have  is  that  the  lines  of 
the  composition  should  equalise  each  other  in  whatever  direction  thev 
may  primarily,  occur.  This  antagonism  or  balance  may  be  studied  in 
the  finest  pictures  in  the  world.  In  the  Ln,t  Communion  of  St 
Jerome,  by  Domenichino,  in  the  Vatican,  the  line  formed  bv  the  figure 
of  the  dying  anchorite  is  immediately  replied  to  by  that  of  the  ministering 
priest  who  bends  over  to  receive  him.  Example's  ad  infinitum  could  be 
quoted. 

Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to  “  the  actors  in  the  scene  facing 
inwards  towards  the  centre.”  These  occur  when  the  action  of  the 
picture  depicts  a  passage  from  it,  which  sentiment  would  be  neutralised 
by  the  movement  being,  as  it  were,  arrested  by  figures  meeting  it.  But 
here,  also,  harmonious  balance  of  lines  should  be  re-established,  or  a 
most  disagieeable  “  tumble-down  ”  effect  would  be  seen.  For  instance, 
in  the  most  magnificent  picture,  by  Rubens,  in  the  Louvre— Lot  and 
his  Family  being  driven  out  oj  Sodom — the  actum  is  given  bv  the 
propelling  angels,  but  the  great  artist,  in  the  two  reluctant  and  with¬ 
holding  figures  of  Lot  and  his  wife,  not  only  re-establishes  complete 
balance,  but  also  intensifies  the  pathos.  Endless  examples  could  be 
quoted. 

Probably,  although  a  modem,  no  picture  more  completely  tells  its 
story  than  the  Death  of  General  Wolfe  by  Benjamin  West,  now 
almost  forgotten.  There  is  a  swing  of  the  pendulum  in  these  matters. 
Now  we  are  in  the  Romantics,  with  knights  in  armour  and  ladies  fair, 
and  we  swear  by  Maclise  ;  anon  we  loathe  the  Medieval,  and  swear  bv 
the  Classic  and  Alma  Tadema.  The  same  holds  good  in  France.  There 
David  is  the  oracle,  displaced  anon  by  the  Romanticists,  Garicauts, 
Bonington,  &c.  This  is  not  right ;  there  should  be  no  such  thing  as 
“fashion  in  art.”  “A  thing  of  beauty”  should  be  “a  joy  for  ever." 
To  return  to  the  death  of  Wolfe.  The  dying  hero  lies  prostrate  ;  the 
lines  of  his  figure  are  replied  to  by  those  of  the  advancing  figures  pointing 
backwards  to  the  enemy,  “  They  run  !  they  run  !”  whilst  the  animated 
postures  of  the  excited  assistants  are  admirably  emphasised  by  the  im¬ 
passive  figure  of  the  stoical  red  warrior  keenly  watching  how  the  white 
chief  will  meet  his  end.  Nothing  in  art  has  been  done  better  in  its  wav. 

Let  me  incite  you  to  study  the  best  examples  in  art.  Aim  high.  The 
effect  of  such  study  will  be  perfectly  felt  if  only  a  single  peasant  figure 
has  to  be  treated.  Look  at  the  nobility  of  pose  instilled  by  Leopold 
Robert  into  the  “Contadino”  leaning  on  the  buffalo,  in  his  picture  of 
Les  Moissonneurs,  and  that  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  over- 
refining  him.  He  remains  eminently  the  real  peasant. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  what  has  been  here  advanced  as  to  the 
harmonious  balance  of  lines  in  composition  would  be  liable  to  force  itself 
on  the  spectator  as  a  pragmatical  and  mechanical  arrangement.  It  is 
not  so.  He  remains  perfectly  unconscious  of  any  such  technicalities, 
but  if  the  linear  composition  of  many  figures  is  unskilful,  without 
knowing  why,  he  is  dissatisfied  with  the  “muddle”  into  which  the 
whole  is  thrown,  and  the  want  of  simple^  and  effective  telling  of  the 
story. 

The  most  humble  materials,  properly  worked,  suffice  to  make  fine 
pictures.  Most  of  you  must  be  familiar  with  the  beggar-boys  of  Seville, 
painted  by  Murillo.  Nearer  home,  and  more  ^recent,  there  was  a  picture 
in  this  year’s  Royal  Academy  which  touched  the  sympathy  of  many. 
The  materials  were  of  the  humblest.  A  poor,  bare  room,  in  a  squalid 
cottage.  Two  figures,  one  of  which  any  charwoman  could  have  repre¬ 
sented,  the  other  any  commonplace  girl ;  a  deal  table,  an  expiring 
candle,  as  accessories.  Out  of  such  unpromising  material  Mr.  Bramley 
constructs  a  picture,  which  he  calls  The  Hopeless  Dawn,  full  of  feeling 
and  pathos. 

The  two  women  are  worn  out  with  watching  for  the  return  of  the 
fisherman-husband  of  the  younger,  whom,  presumably,  they  are  fated  never 
to  see  again,  and  the  younger  has,  in  her  despair,  flung  herself  across  the 
lap  of  the  elder.  Here  was  nothing  that,  with  the  necessary  talent,  the 
camera  could  not  have  successfully  treated.  Why  is  it  that  we  never  see 
such  work  in  photography  ?  In  portraiture  we  should  have  made  greater 
advances  than  are  generally  seen.  The  hands,  which,  next  to  the  head, 
the  “  old  masters  ”  always  studied  with  affectionate  care,  seem  by  the 
modern  photographer  to  be  most  sedulously  avoided,  I  have  even  seen 
examples  in  which  some  plant,  or  other  object,  has  been  purposely  placed 
to  hide  them,  as  though  they  were  an  absolute  indecency !  It  may  be 
difficult  to  treat  the  hands  in  photography,  but  if  not  difficult  there  would 
be  no  merit  in  success,  and  no  really  fine  portrait  is  complete  without 
well-treated  hands.  In  Titian  and  in  Velasquez  they  are  placed  most 
naturally  and  most  simply — absolutely  as  they  might  occur  in  nature.  In 
Vandyke  they  are  beautifully  painted,  but  there  is  a  certain  affectation  in 
the  pose  of  them  which  subsequently  culminated  in  the  portraits  of  Lely. 
In  photographic  portraiture  what  should  be  looked  for  should  be  the  most 
absolute  absence  of  all  effort  and  all  affectation — simple  and  skilful 
rendering  of  the  person. 

If  the  light  and  reflections  be  properly  managed,  and  the  exposure 
correct,  thereby  avoiding  crude,  heavy  markings,  nothing  can  exceed  the 
beauty  and  character  of  nature’s  own  drawing.  I  regret  to  see  that  in 
deference  to  a  sort  of  “servant-gal”  taste,  a  parcel  of  ignoramuses,  with 
no  knowledge  of  drawing  or  of  art,  occupy  themselves  in  “retouching” — 
i.e.,  wiping  out  the  beauty  and  character  of  nature — and  reducing  the 
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human  face  to  a  mere  wax  doll  or  turnip.  I  hope  that  better  things  are 
in  store,  and  that  the  fig-leaf  may  not  be  considered  necessary  to  hide 
those  peccant  members — the  hands.  We  should  do  well  to  remember 
that  some  of  the  finest  portraits  by  the  great  masters  were  from  originals 
by  no  means  distinguished  by  their  good  looks,  and  we  should  endeavour 
to  emulate  them  by  giving  artistic  interest  to  the  most  homely  models. 

“Light  and  shade”  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  art.  By  the 
skilful  treatment  of  it  the  artist  emphasises  the  interesting  points  of  his 
subject  and  subdues  those  whose  prominence  would  be  detrimental.  In 
photography  “light  and  shade  ”  are  too  frequently  rendered  by  black  and 
white.  Now,  in  a  variety  of  ways  it  is  much  more  incumbent  on  photo¬ 
graphy  than  it  is  even  on  art  to  render  the  whole  range  of  tones,  from  the 
most  delicate  markings  on  white  textures,  passing  through  the  entire 
range  of  half  tones  down  to  the  deepest  black  ;  intensifying  the  latter  by 
the  immediate  juxtaposition  of  the  high  lights  on  polished  surfaces,  mirrors, 
armour,  &c.  This — from  the  earliest  time — has  been  seen  in  the  practice 
of  the  great  painters  ;  Giorgione,  Titian,  Rembrandt,  furnish  us  with 
examples.  Endless  variety  in  arrangement  can  be  successfully  practised. 
The  points  most  to  be  noticed  are  that  the  light  should  not  be  a  mere  spot 
in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  but  that  it  should  enter  and  leave  it  as  though 
part  and  parcel  of  a  larger  and  outer  expanse.  Crossing  the  subject  in  a 
diagonal  is  much  better  than  passing  through  it  either  vertically  or  laterally. 
Power  will  be  gained  by  bringing  the  highest  light  and  deepest  black  in 
juxtaposition,  but  inroads,  as  it  were,  should  be  made  of  light  tones  into 
dark  and  dark  into  light  in  their  passage  through  the  subject.  “Spotti¬ 
ness  ” — i.e.,  light  forms  of  small  size,  disconnected  with  half  tones,  upon 
dark — is  inartistic.  The  whole  system  of  light  and  shade  in  the  subject 
should  lead  from  one  tone  to  another  and  not  be  isolated. 

Photography,  especially,  requires  a  considerable  attention  to  the  half 
tones  in  the  picture  ;  nothing  is  more  fatal  than  the  predominance  of 
court-plaster  in  the  subject,  and  yet  that  is  the  general  effect  of  large 
collections  of  photographs,  when  seen  at  a  distance.  It  is  singular  that 
“  luminosity  ”  is  so  rare  a  quality  in  the  “  drawing  by  light.” 

There  is  one  subject  which,  before  concluding,  I  must  touch  upon,  as 
it  is  one  which  might  lead  to  marvellous  results.  It  is  that  an  organized 
study  of  figure  work  should  be  established.  Many  here  are  skilful  mani¬ 
pulators,  and,  with  the  present  advanced  processes,  the  facilities  in  every 
way  are  great.  The  practice  of  such  study  would  not  be  expensive ;  a 
large  room,  with  bare  walls  and  floor,  perfectly  sufficing  as  the  studio. 
Start  with  the  single  figure ;  let  it  be  arranged  by  various  members  in 
turn.  According  to  their  tastes  and  opportunities,  the  Classic,  the 
Mediasval,  the  Rustic,  &c.,  would  be  seen  in  refreshing  variety — nay,  even 
the  commonest  London  “  street  boy,”  properly  posed  and  lighted,  would 
be  an  interesting  study.  Painters  from  such  models  have  to  work  away 
for  several  hours  to  obtain  a  result,  but  there  are  many  here  who  at  one 
immediate  exposure  could  get  a  finished  study.  By  moving  the  illumi¬ 
nator  varied  effects  of  light  and  shade  on  the  same  figure  could  be 
arranged  and  fixed  for  subsequent  comparison  and  improving  study.  Be 
assured  that  many  artists  would  be  greatly  interested  in  the  result.  It 
would  astonish  many  amongst  the  amateurs  of  art  both  here  and  abroad, 
and  would  be  a  revelation  to  many  in  regard  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
camera  in  the  direction  of  artistically  arranged  figure  work. 


SOME  FEW  MISCONCEPTIONS  CONCERNING  ORTHO- 
CHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  W.  Bedfoel. 

Db.  H.  W.  Vogel  has  recently  stated  that  “  whilst  in  Germany  colour- 
sensitive  processes  have  been  introduced  into  practice  for  five  years,  it 
seems  that  in  England  the  matter  still  interests  only  from  a  theoretical 
point  of  view.”  Now,  so  far  at  any  rate  as  landscape  work  is  concerned, 
this  statement  can  hardly  be  denied,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  important 
collection  of  landscapes  illustrating  the  comparative  results  from  ordi¬ 
nary  and  eoside  of  silver  plates  shown  at  the  late  exhibition  by  Dr. 
Vogel  himself,  it  might,  perhaps,  still  be  thought  by  some  to  be  an  open 
question  whether  anything  is  to  be  gained  by  the  use  of  colour- sensitive 
plates  for  landscape  work.  I  think,  if  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  at  all 
on  these  photographs,  and  I  see  no  reason  whatever  to  distrust  them, 
they  will  effectually  dispose  of  the  objection,  which  I  will  call  Miscon¬ 
ception  No.  1,  that  colour-sensitive  plates  are  of  little  or  no  value  for 
landscape  work,  an  inference  drawn  from  the  surmise  that  the  colours 
reflected  by  natural  objects  would  have  no  actinic  value. 

Another  misconception  frequently  put  forward  is  to  the  effect  that  by 
using  a  coloured  screen  with  ordinary  plates  the  same  advantage  may  be 
secured  as  by  using  orthochromatic  plates.  This  is  true  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  You  will  see  by  these  examples  that  an  ordinary  plate 
exposed  through  a  yellow  medium  gives  very  much  the  same  effect  as  an 
erythrosine  plate  exposed  to  white  light,  but  that  when  the  yellow  medium 
is  used  with  the  latter  the  extra  colour  sensitiveness  inherent  to  it  is  of 
enormous  practical  advantage.  The  only  useful  effect  of  a  screen  is  to 
cut  off  those  coloured  rays  which  otherwise  would  be  too  vividly  rendered. 
No  screen  or  coloured  light  can  impart  colour  sensitiveness,  which  must 
exist  in  the  plate.  Closely  allied  to  this  is  the  misconception  that  it  is  a 
practical  orthochromatic  method  to  make  use  of  ordinary  plates  coated 
with  dyes  dissolved  in  collodion  or  varnish.  This  process  was  gravely 
advocated  within  the  past  few  months  by  a  leading  photographic  journal, 


and  it  has  been  allowed  to  pass  without  question.  The  advice  was 
founded  on  a  laboratory  experiment  of  Captain  Abney,  who,  I  should 
think,  would  be  the  first  to  disown  such  a  method. 

I  am  afraid  it  is  also  a  misconception  to  imagine  that  any  so-called 
orthochromatic  plate  will  give  even  approximately  correct  rendering  of 
all  colours  by  daylight.  All  that  can  be  urged  at  present  is  that  such 
plates  are  sensitive  to  colours ;  but,  in  order  to  represent  these  colours  in 
their  true  intensity,  it  is  necessary  to  use  either  coloured  light  oi  such  a 
medium  as  will  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  actinic  value  of  those 
colours  which  it  is  necessary  to  subdue.  Here  are  two  prints  from  ery¬ 
throsine  emulsion  negatives,  one  exposed  with,  the  other  without,  a  yellow 
glass.  You  will  note  how  differently  the  blue  sky,  the  deep  Uni 
and  the  green  hedge  and  bank  are  rendered  in  the  two  cases. 

Erythrosine  plates  are  very  suitable  for  landscapes,  but  when  red  has 
to  be  represented  they  entirely  fail.  Several  substances  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  employed  to  give  red  sensitiveness.  Here,  for  instance,  are 
examples  from  plates  coated  with  emulsions  prepared  with  minute  pro¬ 
portions  of  cyanine  and  methyl  violet.  You  will  observe  that  cyanine 
gives  the  red  in  this  Colour  Chart  lighter  than  the  blue,  but  not  until  the 
actinism  of  the  blue  has  been  sufficiently  absorbed  by  a  yellow  medium. 

When  we  come  to  the  preparation  of  colour-sensitive  emulsions  -and  it 
is  to  these  rather  than  to  both  processes  that  1  have  given  most  attention 
— the  first  difficulty  is  to  obtain  a  suitable  colour  sensitiser.  1  have  ex¬ 
perimented  principally  with  various  commercial  eosines,  including  ery¬ 
throsine,  also  with  cyanine  and  methyl  violet.  The  three  last-named 
substances  combine  with  silver  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  soluble 
bromide,  and  the  dye  is  not  removed  in  the  subsequent  washing  to  which 
the  emulsion  is  submitted.  This  fact  seems  to  point  to  a  true  chemical 
combination,  which  appears  to  be  essential  to  the  production  of  colour 
sensitiveness  ;  moreover,  with  some  samples  of  eosine  which  do  not  com¬ 
bine  with  silver,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  colour  sensitiveness. 

There  is  some  misconception  I  would  wish  to  point  out  in  connexion 
with  the  preparation  of  eosine  emulsions.  It  has  been  insisted  on  as  essen¬ 
tial  that  ammonia  or  some  other  alkali  should  be  used  along  with  eosine, 
but  this,  I  find,  is  by  no  means  necessary.  In  fact,  those  who,  like  my¬ 
self,  prefer  the  boiling  method,  will  be  glud  to  do  without  ammonia,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  colour  sensitiveness  is  in  no  way  impaired  by  the 
omission.  I  have  elsewhere  described  how  an  erythrosine  emulsion  may 
be  made,  so  I  need  not  now  repeat  the  formula. 

Finally,  I  would  wish  to  guard  against  what  would  be  a  most  fatal 
misconception,  namely,  that  we  have  already  arrived  ut  perfection  in 
orthochromatic  processes.  This  desirable  consummation  will  only  have 
been  attained  when,  dispensing  with  coloured  screens,  we  have  at  our 
disposal  permanent  plates,  not  merely  giving  a  true  translation  of  all 
gradations  of  colour,  but  also  of  such  rapidity  as  to  render  instantaneous 
photography  practicable.  If  Englishmen  can  do  anything  to  assist  to¬ 
wards  this  end  they  will  do  more  than  remove  the  reproach  which  Dr. 
Vogel  now  with  justice  brings  against  us. 


A  LESSON  ON  THE  COLD  BATH  PROCESS. 

By  W.  Willis. 

Those  who  were  present  at  my  last  lesson  will  see  nothing  very  novel  in 
what  I  have  to  show  to-night,  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  explain  more  fully 
certain  points  then  touched  on,  and  also  to  indicate  accurately  all  the 
necessary  details  for  working. 

The  word  “necessary”  is  here  employed  advisedly,  and  is  used  only 
in  reference  to  a  normal  mode  of  working,  for  there  are  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  of  other  methods  which  may  be  adopted.  My  own  experiments 
in  developers  extend  to  considerably  over  a  thousand.  Well,  as  to  these 
modifications  I  will  be  suggestive  only,  but  the  endeavour  shall  be  made 
to  point  the  way  to  the  attainment  of  every  desired  result. 

The  first  point  to  be  attended  to  is  the  storage  of  the  sensitised  paper. 
A  calcium  tube,  either  of  zinc  or  tin,  forms  the  best  receptacle ;  but  the 
use  of  these  metals  introduces  a  danger  which  it  is  important  to  mention. 

One  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  successfully  working  out  the 
process  was  to  prevent  the  formation  of  comet-like  spots,  irregular  streaks, 
thumb-like  markings,  &c,,  especially  in  skies  and  delicate  portions  of  the 
prints  ;  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  these  defects  were  traced  to  their 
right  causes.  When  comet-like  spots  appeared,  it  was  generally  found 
that  they  were  due  to  metallic  dust  (much  too  small  to  be  seen  by  the 
naked  eye)  ;  irregular  rough  streaks  were  usually  due  to  abrasion  by  a 
metallic  surface,  such  as  the  knife  used  for  cutting  the  paper,  as  the  side 
or  edge  of  the  calcium  tube.  But  when  the  defect  took  the  form  of  finger- 
markings,  or  dots,  usually  of  a  slightly  brownish  colour,  it  was  caused  by 
the  presence  of  platinum  salt  on  the  paper  during  the  exposure.  When 
the  lid  of  a  zinc  or  tin  storage  tube  is  opened  or  closed,  there  is  always 
a  certain  quantity  of  metallic  dust  produced  by  the  rubbing  of  the  metal, 
and,  if  proper  precautions  be  not  taken,  some  of  this  is  certain  to  attach 
itself  to  the  paper.  The  best  way  is  to  line  the  inside  of  the  bottom  part 
of  the  tube  with  paper,  and  then  to  store  the  paper  so  that  the  sensitive 
surface  shall  be  always  curved  outward  and  next  the  tube.  In  putting 
paper  into  the  tube,  and  also  in  removing  it,  care  must  be  taken  that  it 
does  not  touch  any  of  the  unprotected  parts  of  the  tube,  otherwise 
streaks  will  be  caused.  But  it  has  always  been  more  or  less  a  trouble 
to  employ  these  round  tin  tubes  when  printing  is  going  on  ;  and  a  fea- 
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ture  in  this  process,  which  I  shall  presently  describe,  fortunately  permits 
of  a  much  handier  method.  I  propose,  and  indeed  strongly  advise 
during  printing  operations,  the  use  of  flat,  wooden  or  paper  boxes,  with 
hinged  lids.  It  is  better  to  use  two  such  boxes — one  for  unexposed 
paper,  the  other  for  exposed  prints.  There  is  probably  nothing  better 
for  this  purpose  than  the  cheap  paper  boxes  made  for  filing  letters, 
invoices,  and  for  holding  music.  Irregular  streaks  are  sometimes  caused 
by  a  knife  in  cutting  up  the  sheets  of  paper.  If  the  sheets  be  folded, 
and  then  the  creases  cut  through,  a  paper  knife  must  be  employed,  but 
the  vertical  cut  of  a  steel  knife  is  quite  safe ;  the  straight  guiding  edge 
in  this  case  should,  however,  not  be  of  metal. 

At  one  of  your  Thursday  evenings,  I  mentioned  the  value  of  a  slight 
damping  of  the  paper  previous  to  exposure  ;  and  since  then  I  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  by  exposing  dry  and  damping  afterwards,  almost  equal 
effects  are  produced.  A  paper  which,  exposed  in  a  perfectly  dry  state 
and  developed  without  damping,  will  give  only  a  feeble  and  cold  grey 
print,  often  tending  to  granulation,  will,  if  exposed  damp,  or  if  damped 
before  development,  give  a  rich,  warm,  and  velvety  result.  The  principal 
difference  between  pre-exposure  and  after-exposure  to  damp  seems  to  be 
that  by  pre-exposure  a  much  greater  warmth  of  colour  is  secured.  I 
think  it  will  be  found  that  what  may  be  called  the  damp  method  favours 
half  tone  and  warmth,  whilst  the  dry  tends  to  hardness  and  cold  tone. 
With  a  flat,  thin  negative,  exposure  in  the  dry  state  is  often  beneficial. 
Here  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  when  paper  is  exposed  in  a  damp  state 
the  image  impressed  by  light,  more  particularly  in  its  delicate  tones,  is 
not  so  visible  as  when  exposed  dry.  And  on  this  account  I  should  be 
inclined  to  recommend  those  who  are  beginners  in  platinotype  to  expose 
dry,  and  damp  afterwards.  Those  who  are  skilled  workers  will  probably 
prefer  the  other  method.  The  mode  of  damping  must  be  left  to  the 
individual  worker ;  as  a  general  rule,  it  will  be  found  that  from  ten  to 
twenty  minutes  in  a  moderately  damp  room  will  be  sufficient.  When  the 
paper  has  lost  its  crispness  and  becomes  slightly  flaccid,  it  may  be 
judged  to  be  sufficiently  damped.  Prints  which  have  been  exposed  dry, 
and  then  afterwards  damped  sufficiently  to  render  them  slightly  limp, 
are  often  still  further  improved  by  being  stored  in  this  state  in  a  paper 
box  for  some  hours  before  development.  In  the  printing  frames  I  still 
advise  rubber  pads  to  be  used. 

I  will  conclude  this  damp  part  of  my  lessons  with  a  caution  that  too 
much  damp  may  be  prejudicial.  Now,  in  handling  the  paper,  the  only 
necessary  precaution  is  that  the  fingers  be  not  contaminated  by  contact 
with  platinotype  paper  containing  platinum  salt.  The  negatives,  if  they 
have  been  previously  in  contact  with  such  paper,  must  be  carefully  wiped 
or  brushed  before  cold  bath  paper  is  exposed  under  them.  The  necessity 
for  these  precautions  against  the  contact  of  platinum  salt  with  the  paper 
during  exposure  was  before  explained.  Exposure  has  been  thought  by 
some  to  be  an  uncertain  operation  ;  but,  in  fact,  it  is  only  with  a  very 
small  number  of  negatives  that  any  difficulty  will  be  found.  The  only 
negatives  which  may  be  considered  uncertain  printers  are  those  in  which 
the  contrasts  are  very  feeble,  those  having  a  very  flat  scale  of  tints  ;  but 
even  these  may  be  made  certain  by  making  their  rebates  opaque,  so  that 
the  paper  lying  under  these  rebates,  and  therefore  unaffected  by  light, 
may  be  compared  with  the  portion  on  which  the  light  has  acted.  It  is 
usually  the  absence  of  any  means  of  comparison  with  an  unaltered  paper 
which  makes  the  operation  with  these  negatives  a  difficult  one.  Ex¬ 
posure  it  is  impossible  to  teach :  it  can  only  be  learned  by  experience  and 
observation.  The  developing  salts  are  a  mixture  of  potassic  oxalate  and 
monopotassic  orthophosphate,  in  the  proportion  of  about  two  parts  of 
the  former  to  one  part  of  the  latter.  In  my  instructions  I  have  recom¬ 
mended  that  half  a  pound  of  these  mixed  salts  be  dissolved  in  fifty 
ounces  of  water  ;  this  we  will  term  solution  D.  It  is  generally  advisable 
to  use  a  weaker  solution  than  this,  but  as  a  strong  solution  is  sometimes 
useful,  it  is  better  to  store  the  strong  solution  and  dilute  it  when  required 
for  use.  The  platinum  salt  is  also  kept  in  solution,  sixty  grains  of  the  salt 
being  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  water,  and  this  we  will  term  solution  P. 

Now  in  order  to  make  up  the  developer,  solutions  D  and  P  may  be 
mixed  in  varying  proportions,  and  with  or  without  the  addition  of  water. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  almost  as  many  different  effects  may  be 
obtained  by  these  varying  proportions  as  by  variations  in  a  pyro  and 
ammonia  developer  for  dry  plates.  Fortunately,  it  is  possible  to  give  a 
standard  formula,  which  will  answer  well  for  almost  any  kind  of  negative. 
This  standard  formula  is — 

D  solution  .  3  parts. 

Water  . . .  2  ,, 

Call  this  diluted  D  solution. 

To  make  up  the  developer,  take  five  parts  diluted  D  solution,  and  one 
part  P  solution.  This  developer  should  be  placed  in  a  clean,  flat,  porcelain 
dish,  and  it  should  be  sufficient  in  quantity  to  well  cover  the  bottom  of 
the  dish.  . 

I  will  now  proceed  to  develop  some  prints  by  this  formula.  You  will 
notice  that  after  they  have  been  floated  for  a  few  seconds  they  are  raised 
from  the  solution  and  held  in  the  hand,  generally  with  the  face  upwards, 
for  a  few  seconds  more,  until  a  certain  amount  of  development  has  taken 
place,  and  that  they  are  then  refloated,  again  held  in  the  hand 
or  placed  on  any  convenient  support  until  development  is  complete.  In 
some  cases,  where  the  negatives  are  very  vigorous,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
float  a  third  time.  This  refloating  is  not  often  required  where  a  bath 


strong  in  platinum  is  used  ;  but  with  a  comparatively  weak  bath,  like  the 
one  I  am  using,  the  print  does  not  take  up  enough  platinum  salt  with  a 
single  floatation.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  anything  about  the 
indications  to  be  looked  for  towards  the  completion  of  the  development 
of  a  print,  but  as  some  may  be  in  doubt  I  will  here  point  them  out.  Very 
shortly  after  the  second  floatation  all  detail  may  have  appeared  and  a 
certain  strength  in  the  shadows  may  have  been  gained,  but  now  I  suggest 
a  little  careful  examination — firstly,  of  the  shadows,  to  see  whether  they 
still  show  signs  of  granulation,  and  then  of  the  delicate  half  tones,  where 
also  granulation  may  be  detected ;  if  in  either  of  these  parts  this  fault 
occurs,  the  print  should  be  allowed  to  continue  its  development  until 
these  faults  have  nearly  or  entirely  disappeared.  Of  course,  in  many 
cases  it  may  be  necessary,  and  even  desirable,  to  stop  the  development 
before  completion — certain  subjects  may  be  improved  by  such  a  treat¬ 
ment,  and  over-prints  demand  it.  The  image  in  the  early  Btage  of  its 
development  is  often  flat,  and  only  gradually  gains  in  gradation  and 
brilliancy.  How  long  the  developing  bath  keeps  in  good  condition  I  ain 
unable  to  determine,  but  no  deterioration  is  observable  for  many  hours 
after  mixing.  I  have  many  times  used  a  bath  more  than  a  week  old,  and 
with  good  results,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  old  baths  are  apt  to  be 
uncertain  in  their  action. 

Mr.  Lyonel  Clark  proposes  to  add  fresh  developer  to  the  old  solution, 
and  this  method,  if  well  carried  out,  would  probably  succeed. 

It  will  require  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  ounces  of  developer  to  cover 
the  bottom  of  a  whole-plate  dish,  and  this  is  the  minimum  amount  which 
can  be  used,  so  that  when  only  two  or  three  prints  of  this  size  are  wanted 
the  process  will  be  found  wanting  in  economy. 

I  have  tried  many  devices  for  applying  developer  to  the  prints  just 
sufficient  in  quantity  to  complete  their  development,  but  I  have  been 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  for  small  prints  up  to  12  x  10  there  is 
nothing  for  this  purpose  equal  to  a  broad  camel-hair  brush  ;  though  for 
large  prints  a  trough  arrangement  is  very  easily  managed.  The  brush 
method  does  not  seem  to  require  much  skill.  Perhaps  the  best  way  is  to 
commence  at  one  of  the  edges  of  a  print,  and  then  to  let  each  succeeding 
stroke  overlap  the  previous  one,  until  the  print  is  covered,  and  afterwards 
to  go  over  the  print  again  in  order  to  equalise  the  liquid.  A  fairly  wet 
brush  and  a  rapid  action  are  essential  to  success.  Where  there  are  skies 
it  is  probably  better  to  commence  with  that  part  of  the  print.  The  brush 
should  be  washed  in  the  developing  solution  before  beginning  another 
print,  otherwise  streaks  may  be  caused  by  ferrous  salts  irregularly 
adhering  to  it. 

This  seems  a  good  place  to  call  attention  to  a  method  which  must  be 
familiar  to  many  of  you,  though,  perhaps,  not  to  all.  I  allude  to  the 
plan  by  which  a  liquid  continuously  receiving  contamination  is  kept  up 
to  an  average  state  of  purity.  The  developing  solution  receives  from 
each  print  a  portion  of  the  ferric  oxalate  with  which  the  paper  is  coated, 
and  it  also  parts  with  some  of  its  platinum,  leaving  behind  it  uncombined 
potassic  chloride.  In  the  brush  method,  where  only  a  small  bulk  of 
developer  is  employed,  the  change  thus  occurring  in  the  constitution  of 
the  developer  may  be  prejudicial ;  in  the  bath  method  the  developer  will 
be  affected,  though  to  a  smaller  extent.  I,  therefore,  think  it  advisable, 
where  a  series  of  prints  have  to  be  made,  to  keep  back  a  part  of  the 
developer  in  some  vessel,  for  addition,  a  little  at  a  time,  to  the  solution 
which  is  in  use  for  developing. 

(To  he  continued.) 

- + - 

THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Pabis,  Monday. 

The  appended  map  of  Paris  is  not  drawn  up  by  the  French  Government, 
nor  by  the  authorities  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  or  Military  Map  Depart¬ 
ment  of  France,  but  by  myself,  as  a  general  guide  to  photographers  who 
intend  to  visit  Paris  during  the  Exhibition.  The  “  scale  ”  on  which  it  is 
drawn  notbeing  known  to  its  author,  will  not  be  stated. 


In  this  map  the  oval  is  supposed  to  represent  Paris  within  the  line  of 
the  fortifications ;  the  oval  also  represents  the  local  railway  which  runs 
round  Paris  just  inside  the  fortifications;  on  this  railway,  trains  run  at 
short  intervals,  as  upon  local  lines  around  London.  It  carries  first  and 
second-class  passengers  at  low  rates,  and  no  third  class.  A  is  the  St. 
Lazare  terminus  of  the  Western  Railway  of  France,  at  which  passengers 
by  the  Newhaven-Dieppe  and  Southampton-Havre  routes  from  London 
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are  discharged.  B  represents  the  terminus  of  the  Northern  Railway  of 
France,  by  which  the  Dover-Calais  and  Folkestone-Boulogne  passengers 
are  discharged.  R  W  is  the  river  Seine  traversing  Paris  through  the 
centre  and  greatest  length  of  the  city.  L  represents  the  direction  of  the 
main  avenue  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  wooded  drive  in  which,  like  the 
drive  at  Hyde  Park,  people  go  to  see  and  to  be  seen.  H  represents  the 
road  to  Versailles,  the  seat  of  Government  of  France ;  along  this  route 
tramcars  run  at  frequent  intervals  to  Versailles,  the  latter  city  has  also 
two  railway  routes  to  Paris.  R  is  the  suburb  of  Auteuil,  of  which  more 
hereafter.  The  junction  of  the  Western  and  local  line  is  at  D.  Z  is  the 
suburb  of  Grenelle.  K  L  M  is  the  Exhibition.  KEF  includes  the  Rue 
de  Rivoli,  and  other  of  the  more  gay  and  fashionable  parts  of  Paris. 
Near  F  is  the  Louvre,  the  Palais  Royale,  and  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame.  T  is  Belleville,  where  red-hot  Socialists  and  many  of  the  working 
men  of  Paris  dwell.  W  is  the  Jardin  des  Plantes;  here  are  the  Zoological 
Gardens  of  Paris.  N  represents  the  quiet  respectable  St.  Germain 
quarter.  The  Church  of  the  Madelaine  and  the  Opera  House  are  at  V, 
and  the  position  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  is  at  0. 

At  its  large  hotels,  Paris  being  about  the  most  expensive  capital  in 
Europe,  and  as  every  one  knows  that  there  will  be  a  great  influx  of 
strangers  to  Paris  during  the  Exhibition,  which  will  no  doubt  be  the 
finest  the  world  has  yet  seen,  such  facts  have  a  deterrent  influence,  as  I 
have  heard  stated,  upon  many  photographers  who  would  like  to  be  in 
Paris  at  the  time,  so  to  this  aspect  of  the  position  it  seems  that  a  little 
space  may  now  be  best  devoted.  The  great  demand  for  accommodation  on 
the  part  of  strangers  from  the  North,  who  do  not  know  Paris,  will  be  near 
the  railway  stations  A  and  B,  and  within  the  region  K  V  A  B  F  E,  which 
at  all  times  is  well  thronged  by  visitors,  and  in  which  good  and  bad 
accommodation  is  likely  to  be  obtainable  during  the  time  of  the  Exhibition 
at  fancy  charges,  made  by  the  citizens  of  a  highly  idealistic  nation.  At 
F  in  this  region,  near  the  Bourse  and  the  business  part  of  Paris,  the 
hotel  keepers  of  most  rationality  are  likely  to  be  found,  but  for  those 
visitors  who  care  to  have  moderate  charges  this  region  is  best  avoided 
altogether. 

As  to  the  rest  of  Paris  it  is  too  large  a  city,  I  think,  for  even  the  great 
influx  of  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  to  vitally  affect  prices.  With  its 
numerous  lines  of  railway  concentrating  in  the  city,  and  the  well-to-do 
hosts  of  peasant  proprietors  radiating  outside  Paris  in  all  directions,  the 
cost  of  food  and  “  drinks  ”  is,  I  am  told,  not  at  all  likely  to  rise  above 
present  rates,  which  are  much  lower  than  in  London  and  other  English 
towns,  the  tradesmen  here  not  being  burdened  with  such  enormous  rents, 
which  forces  those  in  England  to  charge  much  more  than  normal  value 
for  their  goods,  or  to  supply  shoddy  and  veneer  wholesale.  In  fact,  Paris 
is,  therefore,  a  good  place  in  which  to  buy  goods  economically  to  take 
back  to  London,  and  where  such  goods  require  cultivated  taste  in  manu¬ 
facture  they  will  usually  be  found  to  be  of  high  artistic  merit. 

My  recommendation  to  photographers  who  want  to  enjoy  themselves 
without  extravagant  expenses,  and  to  go  home  at  night  without  feeling 
that  they  are  returning  to  a  house  of  sharks  is,  that  they  should  settle 
down  in  or  near  the  Avenue  de  Versailles  at  Auteuil,  marked  R  on  the 
map.  It  is  a  pretty  suburb  with  food  for  the  camera  in  all  directions, 
and  by  steamboat  is  within  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  of  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  No  main  line  railways  discharge  their  passengers  close  at  hand, 
and  trains,  trams,  steamboats,  and  omnibuses  are  constantly  starting 
thence,  from  near  the  Auteuil  viaduct,  to  all  parts  of  Paris  ;  there  are 
also  plenty  of  restaurants  and  hotels,  large  and  small,  in  all  directions. 
At  Grenelle,  Z  on  the  map,  there  is  little  accommodation,  nor  is  the  ground 
much  covered  with  buildings  near  the  fortifications  ;  the  locality  consists 
largely  of  market  gardens.  At  N  there  is  likely  to  be  accommodation  in 
many  places  at  normal  rates.  So  much  for  suggestions  as  to  hotel 
accommodation  at  night. 

In  the  days  of  old,  one  Duval  came  to  Paris  as  a  poor  boy  with  but  a 
few  pence  in  his  pocket,  and  had  difficulty  in  getting  food  and  lodging  at 
prices  within  his  means ;  he  then  vowed  a  vow  that  should  he  ever  be¬ 
come  rich  he  would  establish  restaurants  in  the  city,  at  which  poor  people 
could  obtain  pure  food  and  clean  accommodation  at  the  lowest  possible 
price.  He  became  rich,  and  instead  of  becoming  demoralised,  instead  of 
grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor,  and  promoting  the  “  sweating  system  ”  by 
beating  down  the  industrious,  he  kept  his  vow,  and  started  the  restaurants, 
imitations  of  which,  more  or  less  perfect,  have  spread  in  most  of  the  large 
towns  and  cities  of  Europe.  The  name  of  the  good  man  “  Duval  ”  is  now 
archaic,  and  over  a  restaurant  it  now  means  nothing  in  particular  except 
that  the  proprietor  professes  to  sell  pure  articles  at  moderate  prices  ;  so 
that  the  name  is  no  longer  confined  to  places  providing  accommodation 
for  the  very  poor.  A  rich  organization,  known  as  the  “Compagnie  Anonyme 
des  Etciblissements  Duval”  has  established  some  twenty  or  thirty  restau¬ 
rants  in  different  parts  of  Paris,  in  which  good  eatables  and  drinkables  are 
served  up  in  the  cleanliest  manner  at  a  price  much  lower  than  the  same 
things  can  be  obtained  in  London ;  and  with  such  places  within  reach  the 
visitor  to  Paris  need  have  no  fear  of  overcharges  for  “  restauration  ”  while 
exploring  the  city  during  the  day,  but  in  the  more  fashionable  quarters 
he  is  almost  certain  to  find  these  particular  restaurants  overcrowded. 
The  Company  is  a  kind  of  Spiers  &  Pond,  but  with  Parisian  instead  of 
London  charges.  It  has  two  or  three  hotels  in  Faris,  the  chief  of  which 
is  the  Hotel  du  Lion  d' Argent,  6,  Rue  Montesquieu.  The  dining-hall  and 
restaurant  of  this  hotel  is  a  more  elegant  and  larger  place  than  that  of 
the  Holborn  Restaurant,  which  latter  is  here  cited  for  comparison  because 


it  is  so  well  known  to  London  photographers,  as  the  published  reports  of 
annual  photographic  dinners  testify.  The  offices  of  this  Duval  company 
are  at  Rue  St.  Fiacre,  21,  Paris.  The  Company  kills  its  own  meat,  and 
has  several  vineyards  of  its  own.  At  its  tubles  it  sells  pure  and  good  vin 
ordinaire  at  tenpence  per  bottle,  and  at  fivepence  per  half  bottle ;  choice 
wines,  pure,  at  proportionately  moderate  rates. 

The  foregoing  general  information,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  useful  to  those 
photographers  who  without  it  might  have  been  deterred,  on  the  Bcore  of 
expense,  from  visiting  Paris  during  the  Exhibition. 


VIENNA  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1888. 

Prizes  awarded  to  English  Exhibitors. 

Hors  Concurs  : — Marion  &  Co.,  London. 

Large  Gold  Medal : — H.  P.  Robinson,  Tunbridge  Wells  ;  Harry  Tolley, 
Nottingham. 

Small  Gold  Medal : — George  Davison,  London  ;  Henry  Stevens,  Addle- 
stone  ;  A.  Diston,  Leven  ;  W.  W.  Winter,  Derby. 

Large  Silver  Medal: — G.  Bankart,  Leicester  ;  A.  Dresser,  Springfield; 
Th.  J.  Hirst,  Huddersfield  ;  Susan  Hodgson,  Alderley ;  Paul  Lange,  Liver¬ 
pool;  J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  London;  B.  G.  Wilkinson,  jun.,  London; 
A.  Pringle,  Bexley  Heath  ;  W.  J.  Byrne,  Richmond ;  T.  H.  Greene, 
Grasmere;  F.  Sutcliffe,  Whitby;  Warner  &  Son,  Dublin;  West  & 
Son,  Southsea. 

Small  Silver  Medal : — H.  W.  Banks,  Kingston;  M.  G.  Harding,  Shrews¬ 
bury  ;  H.  J.  Houghton,  New  Brighton  ;  W.  T.  Noot,  London  ;  G.  Rainger, 
London;  A.  Waterhouse,  Calcutta  ;  E.  H.  Baldry,  Grasmere ;  D.  Hedges, 
Lytliam ;  Symonds  &  Co.,  Portsmouth ;  Washington  Wilson  &  Co., 
Aberdeen. 

- ♦ - 

©ut  lEtiitonal  ©able. 

Portraits  of  Henry  Irving. 

By  Warwick  Brookes,  Manchester. 

In  these  three  portraits  of  the  well-known  actor  Mr.  Brookes  has 
achieved  a  great  success.  The  pose  and  expression  are  easy  and  dig¬ 
nified,  the  light  and  shade  all  that  can  be  desired.  They  aro  printed 
in  platinum. 


Christmas  Cards. 

Marion  A  Co. 

This  firm  has  this  year  prepared  a  new  set  of  photographic  mounts 
to  be  utilised  as  Christmas  cards.  They  are  sufficiently  diversified  in 
style  and  size  as  to  suit  every  photographic  requirement,  whether 
landscape,  portrait,  or  group  ;  and  on  each  there  is  elegantly  printed 
in  gold  an  inscription  appropriate  to  the  coming  festive  season. 


A  Magnesium  Lamp. 

By  Perken,  Son,  k  Ratment. 

A  copy  of  the  magnesium  lamp,  which  was  recorded  in  our  last  issue 
as  having  been  shown  at  the  London  and 
Provincial  Association,  is  now  before  us.  It 
is  a  neat  little  thing,  not  greatly  exceeding 
the  dimensions  of  an  old-fashioned  watch. 
A  reflector,  which  lies  concentric  with  the 
lamp  when  not  in  use,  is  capable  of  being 
turned  out  as  shown  in  the  cut,  and  projects 
a  powerful  beam  of  light. 

- ♦ - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  17,108. — “A  Shell  Lime  Cylinder  or  Disc  to  be  used  for  Limelight 
Purposes.”  G.  Heeley .—Dated  November  24,  1888. 

No.  17,198. — “Improvements  in  Photographic  Shutters. ”  Perken,  Son,  & 
Raymont,  and  W.  Pead. — Dated  November  26,  1888. 

No.  17,298. — “Improvements  in  Instantaneous  or  Time  Shutters  for  Photo¬ 
graphic  Purposes.”  G.  S.  Grimston. — Dated  November  28,  1888. 

No.  17,328. — “Improvements  in  Photographic  Roll  Holder  Cameras  and  in 
Photographic  Shutters  and  View  Finders.”  H.  J.  Redding. — Do.tcd  November 
28,  1888. 

No.  17,380. — “Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras.”  D.  McNamara. 

— Dated  November  29,  1888.  - 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

An  Improved  Support  for  Photographic  Sensitive  Films  or  Surfaces. 
No.  405.  Enoch  Wood  Perry,  jun.,  42,  East  Fourteenth-street,  New 
York  City,  U.S.A. — January  10,  1888. 

The  object  of  my  invention  is  to  provide  a  practical  flexible  photographic 
sensitive  plate  or  ribbon,  as  a  substitute  for  glass  or  other  material  heretofore 
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used  for  photographic  negatives,  and  to  this  end  my  invention  consists  of  a 
sensitised  thin  and  flexible  sheet  of  transparent  celluloid,  zylonite  or  other 
pyroxylme-camphor  compound,  which  can  be  rolled  and  used  in  long  lengths 
or  m  separate  plates,  or  cut,  bent,  or  moulded  to  any  size  or  form  so  as  to 
print  upon  flat  or  spherical  or  other  than  flat  surfaces,  and  which  will  resist 
the  action  of  the  developing  chemicals,  and  through  which  the  photograph 
may  be  printed  without  removing  the  film,  or  receiving  any  other  manipula¬ 
tion  than  glass  negatives. 

The  sheet  of  celluloid,  zylonite,  or  other  pyroxyline-camphor  compound,  is 
made  m  the  usual  manner,  but  without  pigment,  so  that  it  is  transparent  or 
sufficiently  so  for  photographic  purposes.  A  film  of  gelatine,  nitrate  of  silver 
bromide  or  other  mixture  or  emulsion  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light,  is  spread 
on  one  surface  of  this  sheet  which  film  adheres  to  the  sheet  as  to  glass. 

In  use  I  prefer  to  stretch  the  sensitised  sheet  in  long  lengths  upon  rollers 
within  the  camera  so  that  the  sheet  may  be  distended  to  properly  receive  the 
impression.  By  shifting  the  sheet  many  impressions  may  be  taken  without 
removing  the  rollers  or  sheet  from  the  camera.  The  exposed  portions  of  the 
sheet  may  be  cut  into  short  lengths  and  the  negative  developed,  the  same  as  if 
taken  on  glass,  and  after  developing  the  picture  may  be  printed  through  the 
transparent  sheet  the  same  as  if  the  film  were  mounted  on  glass. 

The  sheet  will  not  soften,  or  be  in  any  manner  unfavourably  affected  by  the 
chemicals  of  the  sensitive  film,  or  by  the  developing  chemicals. 

The  claims  are  1.  A  photographic  sensitive  plate  or  ribbon,  consisting  of 
a  sheet  of  transparent  celluloid  or  other  pyroxiline  compound,  sensitized  upon 
one  surface  with  a  photographic  compound,  substantially  as  described.  2.  As 
a  new  article  of  manufacture,  sensitized  thin  transparent  and  flexible  sheets  of 
celluloid,  xylonite,  or  other  pyroxiline  compound,  substantially  as  described. 
3.  The  combination  with  a  flexible  and  transparent  sheet  of  celluloid  or  other 
pyroxiline  compound,  of  a  film  of  photographic  sensitizing  chemical,  sub¬ 
stantially  as  described. 

Improvements  in  or  relating  to  the  Production  of  Pictures  or  Images 
on  Materials  or  Fabrics  haying  a  Dark  Ground  by  a  Photographic 
Process. 

(A  communication  from  abroad  by  John  William  Charles  Coven  Schirm,  of 
Breslau,  Silesia,  in  the  Empire  of  Germany,  Professor  and  Landscape  Painter.) 
No.  1026.  William  Phillips  Thompson,  F.C.S.,  M.I.M.E.,  6,  Lord-street, 

Liverpool,  and  6,  Bank-street,  Manchester,  Lancaster,  and  323,  High 

Holborn,  Middlesex. — January  23,  1888. 

The  invention  relates  to  the  reproduction,  on  a  dark  ground,  of  any  kind  of 
paintings,  drawings,  or  objects,  by  a  photo-mechanical  process.  By  this 
invention  not  only  may  works  of  art  produced  on  Limoges  enamel  (white  on  a 
dark  blue  ground)  be  imitated  in  a  most  perfect  manner,  but  also  any  image  in 
any  other  light  colour  on  a  darker  ground  of  the  same  or  any  other  colour  may 
be  produced ;  further,  the  invention  is  not  applicable  only  to  enamel  or  glass 
plates,  but  also  to  any  other  surface  of  suitable  material,  such  as  sheet-metal, 
wood,  paper,  and  the  like.  The  new  method  is  based  upon  the  use  of  gelatine 
made  sensitive  by  chromates  or  of  other  suitable  sensitive  resinous  substance 
or  collodion. 

The  use  of  such  sensitive  substances  for  photographic  productions  in  general 
is  known  and  employed  in  a  variety  of  ways.  But  all  the  methods  hitherto 
practised  in  photography,  such  as  by  the  use  of  carbon  or  asphalt,  pouncing 
and  substitution  (stippling  or  transferring)  have  been  exclusively  limited  to 
reproducing  the  original  in  dark  shades  or  lines  on  a  light  ground,  the  shades 
being  produced  by  applying  a  more  or  less  dark  covering  or  coating,  while  the 
white  tints  or  white  lines  and  parts  of  the  image  are  formed  by  the  uncovered 
light  ground  of  the  surface  or  bed.  The  enamel  of  Limoges,  on  the  contrary, 
differs  from  all  these  methods  of  reproduction  by  the  particular  feature  that 
the  lights  are  produced  by  covering  more  or  less  the  dark  ground  with  a  light 
colour  of  a  suitable  shade,  the  shades  of  the  image  being  thus  produced  by  the 
uncovered  dark  ground  or  by  the  transparent  or  semi-transparent  coating  of 
light  colour  covering  the  dark  ground. 

It  is  alone  to  this  particularity  of  the  enamel  of  Limoges  to  which  it  owes  its 
high  standing  in  the  estimation  of  the  art ;  and,  in  consequence  of  skilled  hands 
being  hitherto  employed  in  its  manufacture,  it  could  not  be  introduced  into 
general  use  and  sold  at  a  moderate  price.  No  photographic  or  other  method 
was  hitherto  known  of  producing  in  a  satisfactory  and  cheaper  way,  the 
particular  features  of  the  said  highly  appreciated  enamel. 

By  this  invention  imitations  of  the  said  articles  of  art  may  be  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  photo-mechanical  process,  and  works  of  art  can  be  supplied  to 
the  general  public  readily,  and  at  a  moderate  rate,  for  decorative  and  other 
purposes.  This  improved  method,  besides  its  simplicity  and  cheapness,  offers 
the  great  advantage  of  equalling  the  appreciated  and  characteristic  enamel  of 
Limoges  up  to  a  high  perfection  of  art.  By  the  aid  of  the  invention  any  image, 
picture,  drawing,  or  photograph  of  any  size  may  be  reproduced  in  the  manner 
characteristic  of  Limoges  enamel,  and  strikingly  resembling  it ;  besides,  a  great 
variety  may  be  obtained  by  varying  the  covering  colour  and  the  colour  of 
the  ground. 

In  carrying  the  invention  into  practice,  a  powder  of  any  suitable  light 
opaque  colour,  resistant  to  the  further  treatment,  is  mixed  in  suitable  pro¬ 
portions  with  a  solution  of  sensitive  gelatine,  albumen,  gum,  asphalt,  or 
other  similar  substance,  this  mixture  is  spread  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  linen, 
or  other  suitable  bed  or  surface,  which  must  readily  imbibe  the  solvent  to  be 
applied  as  further  described.  The  covering  or  coating  having  been  allowed  to 
dry  in  a  dark  room,  it  is  exposed  subsequently  to  the  light  under  a  transparent 
positive,  whereupon  the  sheet  of  paper,  linen,  or  fabrics,  after  having  been 
soaked  for  a  short  time  with  cold  water,  is  laid  and  applied  with  its  coated 
surface  downwards  on  the  dark-coloured  object  or  article  upon  which  the 
image  is  to  be  transferred.  The  coat  is  then  treated  with  warm  water,  till, 
after  removing  the  bed  of  paper,  linen,  or  fabrics,  the  parts  representing  the 
lighter  shades  are  dissolved,  and  the  dark  ground  more  or  less  appears,  thus 
developing  the  images,  ornament,  or  picture.  In  using  a  coating  of  asphaltum 
or  other  sensitive  resinous  substance  the  image  is  developed  by  means  of  another 
suitable  solvent.  The  image  thus  developed  is  then  dried  and  fixed  by  a  suitable 
varnish. 


Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  said 
invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  as  communicated 
to  me  by  my  foreign  correspondent,  I  declare  that  what  I  claim  is  j— The 
method  of  reproducing  paintings,  drawings,  or  objects  of  any  kind  in  the 
manner  characteristic  of  Lirnoges  enamel  (light  on  a  dark  ground),  upon  any 
suitable  material,  said  method  consisting  in  preparing  on  a  permeable  sheet  or 
bed  a  soluble  covering  or  coating  of  a  sensitive,  light-coloured  mass,  exposing 
said  covering  or  coating  to  light  through  a  transparent  positive  containing  tin- 
image  to  be  reproduced,  applying  said  covering  to  the  dark-colour 
which  the  image  is  to  be  fixed,  and  removing  the  covering  from  the  untig 
parts  by  means  of  a  solvent,  whereby  the  image  Is  developed  on  a  dark  c 
with  light-coloured  lines  and  lights  superposed  substantially  as  described. 


fiUrttngd  of  Societies. 


MEETING3  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

December  11  ... 
„  11  ... 

Great  Britain  . 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  &  X.  Counties 

5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

if 

ll  ... 

Derby  . 

Sykes’s  Restaurant,  33,  Yictoria--t 

if 

li  ... 

Manchester  Amateur . 

Masonic  Hall,  Cooper-?t . , M  anchst  r. 

J  1 

ll  ... 

Bolton  Club  . 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Bolton. 

ff 

12  ... 

Photographic  Club . 

Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E  C. 

13  ... 

Birkenhead  . 

Free  Public  Library,  Hamilton-Ft. 

13  ... 

Bradford  Amateur  . 

Bridges  &  Smith’s  Studio,  Bradford 

13  ... 

Cheltenham  . 

4,  Clarence-street. 

13  ... 

Manchester  Photo.  Society  . 

36,  George-street. 

13  ... 

London  and  Provincial . 

Mason's  Hall,  Basinghall-streot. 

>i 

14  ... 

Ireland  . 

Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin. 

CAMERA  CLUB. 

On  Thursday  Mr.  Willis  read  a  paper  entitled  A  Lesson  m  Vu  X-  i  ( 
Bath  Platinotype  Process.  Mr.  F.  Machell  Smith  occupied  the  chair.  Tin- 
lecture  was  illustrated  by  examples,  and  a  complete  (lemon stration  of  I  . 
process  was  given,  a  large  number  of  exposed  prints  being  developed  before  tin- 
meeting.  Mr.  Willis  stated  what  he  recommended  as  a  standard  developer, 
great  point  in  this  being  that  the  cost  of  the  development  was  materi 
reduced  without  apparent  deterioration  in  result.  By  varying  the  proportion 
of  the  development  and  the  platinum  salts  within  certain  limits,  half  tone  an  1 
a  cold  colour  or  increase  of  vigour  and  a  warm  colour  were  obtainable. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  S.  Bourne  strongly  advocated  resear 
in  the  direction  of  a  reliable  printing  on  the  platinum  process,  Mr. 
replying  that,  although  it  might  be  true  that  printing-out  procc->W'  mig:.: 
vastly  improved,  inherent  defects  in  printing  paper  so  prepared  most  always 
prevent  the  best  quality  of  print  being  obtained  thereon. 

The  subject  for  Thursday,  December  13,  will  be  Ph 
when  Mr.  A.  A.  Common,  F.R.S.,  will  deliver  a  lecture.  Meeting  at  eight  p.rn. 


NORTH  MIDDLESEX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

On  Monday  evening  this  Club  held  an  exceptionally  well-attended  meeting  at 
the  Iron  Room,  Stroud  Green,  when  Mr.  J.  Oakley  gave  a  demonstration  on 
Enlarging. 

He  said  he  was  about  to  treat  the  subject  strictly  from  an  amateur  point  of 
view,  and  advised  all  amateurs  to  try  enlarging,  as  it  was  not  difficult  nqi 
expensive,  and  the  results  would,  after  a  little  experience,  prove  very  satL- 
factory.  He  explained  that  he  was  working  on  this  occasion  with  a  stl 
negative  (one  he  borrowed),  and  he  would  therefore  have  to  judge  the  necessary 
exposure  as  best  he  could.  The  paper  he  used  was  the  “Ilford: 
developer,  the  Ilford  formula  (ferrous  oxalate)  ;  and  the  lantern  one  f  Messrs. 
Newton’s.  Mr.  Oakley  then  exposed  a  15^x12^  piece  of  paper,  giving  it  ten 
seconds’  exposure  by  an  oil  lamp,  and  developed  it,  the  result  being ^ in  c-ver;. 
way  satisfactory.  He  thought  the  only  difficulty  (it  any)  was  the  manipulation 
of  larger  pieces  of  paper  than  those  which  one  was  used  to.  Questioned  as  to 
the  washing  of  the  print,  he  said  he  considered  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  running 
water  was  sufficient. 

Mr.  Hart  spoke  as  to  the  tones  to  be  obtained,  and  a  few  remarks  were 
made  with  regard  to  using  a  previously  used  developer. 

The  next  meeting  (December  17)  will  be  a  technical  one  and  the  subjei  t 
Cameras. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Ihe  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  November  29,  at  the  Loval  Insti- 
ution,  Colquitt-street, — The  President,  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce,  in  the  chair.  Tin- 
uinutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Illingworth,  J.  Powell,  J.  Sinclair,  and  H.  Wilkinson,  were 
lected  members  of  the  Association.  .  .  . 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Paul,  explaining  the  misunder- 
tanding  which  led  to  his  absence  from  the  previous  meeting,  when  lie  had 
iromised  to  give  a  demonstration  on  Micro-photography,  also  from  the  Prefect 
f  Aubonne,  Vaud,  Switzerland,  explaining  the  mistake  which  led  to  Mr. 
lharrock’s  arrest,  and  stating  that  amateurs  were  freely  permitted  to  puoto- 
rapli  in  Switzerland.  ,  _  .  A  .  .  . 

A  resolution  was  moved  and  carried  thanking  the  Prelect  tor  his  couiteous 
stter  and  explanation. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  his  report,  from  which  we  extract  the  following, 
.diich  was  unanimously  adopted  : — 

The  Council  regret  to  record  one  removal  by  death,  viz.,  Mr.  E.  P.  Houghton,  who 
ras  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  valued  members,  having  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
.ssociation  at  its  commencement,  in  1863,  and  ever  since  having  been  a  popular  and 
lfluential  member. 
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The  most  important  event  of  the  year  has  been  the  Photographic  Exhibition,  which, 
originally  planned  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  and  intended  to  give  the  Liverpool 
public  an  idea  of  the  work  of  the  Liverpool  amateurs,  became  an  exposition  of  photo¬ 
graphic  art,  not  only  for  the  whole  United  Kingdom,  but  may  fairly  be  styled  inter¬ 
national.  In  May,  1887,  a  Sub-Committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  scheme  for  the 
“  Exhibition  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.”  They  submitted 
a  scheme,  which  was  adopted  at  a  general  meeting  held  October  27,  1887,  and  a  Com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  Exhibition,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Atkins,  Beer, 
Crowe,  Day,  Dearie,  Gibbs,  Lange,  Lupton,  Mayne,  Riley,  Rutter,  Sayce,  Tomkinson, 
and  the  Hon.  Treasurer  and  Secretary.  This  Committee  appointed  as  their  own 
Chairman  Mr.  G.  H.  Rutter,  and  as  Secretary  Mr.  T.  S.  Mayne,  and  to  the  active 
interest  and  earnest  work  of  these  gentlemen  the  great  success  of  the  Exhibition  is 
very  largely  due.  The  Exhibition  was  held  in  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  the  use  of 
rooms  in  which  had  been  kindly  granted  by  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool,  and  was 
opened  by  his  Worship  the  Mayor  (Mr.  T.  W.  Oakshott)  on  Saturday,  March  3,  the 
occasion  being  celebrated  by  a  soiree,  open  to  season  ticket  holders.  So  great  was  the 
success  of  the  Exhibition  that,  instead  of  remaining  open  for  two  weeks  only,  it  was 
continued  until  Easter  Monday,  April  2.  The  number  of  frames  exhibited  was  eight 
hundred  and  thirteen,  being  about  one  hundred  more  than  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Exhibition  in  London  ;  but,  as  many  of  the  frames  contained  six  or  more  pictures,  it 
is  estimated  that  about  two  thousand  pictures  were  actually  on  view.  The  financial 
results  were  no  less  encouraging,  as,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  expenses  attending 
keeping  such  an  Exhibition  open  for  a  month,  there  is  a  balance  in  hand  of  257 i.  18s. 
It  is  hoped  to  apply  this  surplus  to  some  purpose  permanently  benefiting  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  forwarding  the  progress  of  photography  ;  and  with  this  view  a  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  appointed  to  draft  a  scheme  which,  when  completed,  will  be  submitted 
to  the  general  meeting  for  approval,  and,  when  approved,  adopted.  The  printed 
balance  sheet  is  appended  to  this  report. 

As  regards  the  general  and  ordinary  work  of  the  Association,  perhaps  not  so  much 
as  usual  has  been  done ;  no  doubt  the  absorbing  character  of  the  work  in  connexion 
with  the  Exhibition  and  the  arduous  labour  undertaken  by  many  members  of  the 
Committee  may  have  expended  'their  energy  and  left  them  little  time  for  gene  al 
work,  and  particularly  for  preparing  papers  to  read.  It  is  matter  of  regret  that  the 
work  of  preparing  and  reading  papers  should  be  so  much  left  in  the  hands  of  a  few  of 
the  more  active  members,  and  the  Council  would  be  glad  to  see  those  members  coming 
forward  who  have  hitherto  kept  in  the  background,  as  they  may  be  assured  that 
papers  on  any  point  of  photographic  interest,  demonstrations  of  processes,  or  illus¬ 
trated  accounts  of  travel,  will  always  be  acceptable.  Still  the  meetings  have,  on  the 
whole,  kept  up  their  interest,  and  papers  have  been  read  or  demonstrations  given  by 
Mr.  A.  M.  Beer,  on  Byerways  and  Odd  Corners  of  English  Landscape  ;  Mr.  \V.  Tomkinson, 
on  A  Ten  Days’  Trip  to  Norway  by  the  Steamer  St.  Sunniva;  Dr.  Kenyon,  on  The 
Hydroquinone  Developer;  and  Mr.  F.  Evans,  on  Notes  on  the  Hydroquinone  Developer; 
while  discussions  have  taken  place  on  the  hydroquinone  developer  and  the  respective 
merits  of  large  plates  vers  us  small  plates  for  negative  work.  Much  interesting  work 
has  been  shown  and  other  exhibits  brought  forward  by  Messrs.  Lange,  \V.  Rogers, 
Crowe,  Irvin,  Gibbs,  Mayne,  Noakes,  Taylor,  Stanistreet,  Riley,  Harrison-Dearle, 
Cook,  Bell,  Swinden,  Bradbury,  Lupton,  Sayce,  Kirkby,  Christian,  Tomkinson, 
Comber,  and  others. 

In  accordance  with  the  announcement  in  the  last  report,  that  for  this  year  (1887)  a 
suitable  print  or  prints  would  be  selected  and  distributed  among  the  members  elected 
prior  to  October,  1887,  the  Council  selected  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson’s  prize  medal  picture, 
Dawn  and  Sunset,  and  that  gentleman  having,  with  great  kindness,  consented  to  its 
reproduction  in  piatinotype  in  a  smaller  size,  a  print,  141x11,  of  that  beautiful  pic¬ 
ture  has  been  presented  to  every  member  for  1887.  The  Council  having  felt  that  it 
was  to  be  regretted  that,  owing  to  circumstances,  the  selection  had  been  so  long 
delayed  that  the  print  for  1887  was  not  actually  selected  until  1888,  and  that  the  dis¬ 
tribution  did  not  take  place  until  late  on  in  the  year,  have  chosen  for  1888  Mr.  J.  Gale’s 
picture,  Sleepy  Hollow,  which  gained  the  gold  medal  at  the  Association’s  Exhibition, 
and,  by  Mr.  Gale’s  kindness,  which  they  desire  here  to  acknowledge,  a  reproduction 
of  that  picture,  16x11,  is  now  in  course  of  execution,  and,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  will 
be  ready  for  presentation  by  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 

The  Council  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  the  stimulus  given  to  photography 
and  especially  to  amateur  photography  in  this  Jubilee  year  of  the  art  science,  and  the 
one  which  celebrates  the  half  of  that  period  by  our  own  Association,  may  continue  its 
beneficial  effects,  and  that  the  same  prosperity  and  progress  may  characterise  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century  as  have  attended  the  first,  and  that  for  this  purpose  all  its 
members  will  exert  themselves,  relaxing  no  efforts,  but  doing  all  that  in  them  lies  to 
lend  interest  to  its  meetings  and  encouragement  to  all  their  fellow  workers. 

The  Hon.  Treasurer  read  his  report  and  balance  sheet  which  were  highly 
satisfactory,  showing  balance  in  hand  3351.  6*1.  5 d.  including  exhibition 
surplus. 

The  election  of  officers  was  then  proceeded  with  : — President :  Mr.  A.  W. 
Beer.  —  Vice-Presidents:  Messrs.  H.  N.  Atkins  aid  H.  Lupton. — Council: 
Messrs.  R.  Crowe,  D.  Lewis,  E.  Roberts,  B.  J.  Sayce,  and  W.  Tompkinson,  to 
replace  the  five  retiring  members. — Treasurer  :  Mr.  Joseph  Earp. — Librarian  : 
Mr.  W.  Hughes.  — A  uditor :  Mr.  W.  H.  Kirkby. — Hon.  Secretary  :  Mr.  VV. 
A.  Watts.  The  honorary  members  were  all  re-elected. 

The  President  read  a  report  of  the  Sub-Committee  for  drawing  up  a  scheme 
for  disposal  of  the  Exhibition  surplus,  which  advised  acquiring  permanent  rooms 
and  fitting  up  as  a  Photographic  Club,  which  was  unanimously  adopted,  and 
the  Committee  reappointed  to  carry  out  details. 

The  Lantern  Slide  Competition  was  then  proceeded  with ;  at  its  close  the 
judges  made  their  report  on  the  competition  for  prints  and  lantern  slides,  and 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  awarded. 


HUDDERSFIELDTHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

On  Wednesday,  the  28th  ultimo,  a  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
Queen  Hotel,  Huddersfield,  to  consider  the  rules  drafted  by  the  Provisional 
Committee,  and  to  receive  their  report  of  inquiries  for  suitable  rooms  for  the 
Society’s  home.  Surgeon-Major  Foster  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the 
Chairman  called  upon  the  Hon.  Secretary,  who  read  the  rules,  which,  after 
discussion,  were  adopted  by  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman  then  reported  that  the  Provisional  Committee  were  unani¬ 
mous  in  their  recommendation  of  rooms  situated  in  the  Byram-buildings, 
Station-street,  for  the  Society’s  headquarters.  They  consisted  of  four  rooms, 
which  the  Committee  thought  could  best  be  used  in  the  following  manner : — 
The  first  room,  measuring  about  sixty  feet  by  forty  feet,  for  the  ordinary 
meetings  ;  the  second  room  as  a  reading  room  ;  the  third  would  be  fitted  for 
daylight  enlarging  ;  and  the  fourth  as  a  work  and  store  room.  In  addition  to 
these  a  dark  room  would  be  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  members. 

The  Committee  were  instructed  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  to 
secure  the  premises,  and  also  to  procure  furniture  for  them. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  as  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: — 
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President:  Surgeon-Major  Foster. —  •'  ■  MeMTl.  John  Ed.  HmW 

and  T.  K.  Mellor. — Committ et  Mi  i  G.  H  Brierly,  A  Clark,  R  CtooIl  T. 
Fitton,  H.  Haigh,  F.  W.  Mills,  G.  B.  Nalder,  and  H.  T.  Young .—Curator  ) 
Mr.  W.  H.  Charlesworth. — lion.  Secretary  and  Treasurer:  Mr.  fl.  M.  Smith! 
15,  St.  John’s-road,  Huddersfield. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  aceorded  the  Provisional  Committ.-.  ,  Surgeon. 
Major  Foster,  in  reply,  said  that  their  labours  had  not  been  difficult  to  per¬ 
form,  and  he  considered  the  members  were  to  lie  congratulated  upon  having 
secured  such  commodious  premises  at  a  nominal  rental.  For  an  annual  sub¬ 
scription  of  ten  shillings  the  Committee  would  lie  in  a  position  to  place  daily  at 
the  disposal  of  members  a  spacious  reading  room  supplied  with  the  current 
photographic  literature,  an  enlarging  room,  and  a  dark  room.  Meetings  would 
be  held  on  the  first  and  third  Wednesday  in  every  month,  the  first  of  which 
would  take  place  on  December  5,  when  Mr.  H.  G.  Brierly  would  give  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  photographic  lantern  slides,  to  which  members  were  invited  to  bring 
their  lady  friends.  It  was  also  intimated  that  upon  tin-  same  date  tin-  reading 
and  dark  rooms  would  be  opened  for  the  accommodation  of  menders. 

This  Society  commences  work  with  a  muster  roll  of  sixty  members. 


BATH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  MEETING,  attended  by  about  two  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen,  took  place 
at  10,  Quiet-street,  Bath,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  ‘28tn  ultimo.  Mr.  G.  F. 
Powell  presided. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  referred  to  the  rapid  progress 
made  by  the  Society  and  of  the  energy  displayed  by  it'  promoters.  He  itaid 
a  graceful  tribute  to  the  abilities  of  those  who  were  nltout  to  entertain  them 
that  evening,  but  he  did  not  think  they  ought  to  lean  too  heavily  upon  the 
generosity  of  a  few  of  the  members  who  were  always  ready  to  work  in  the 
general  interest. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  Middleton  Ashman)  exhibited  and  described 
the  working  details  of  Collins’s  new  portable  camera  and  three-fold  trijKxl  stand. 
This  instrument  was  on  view  at  the  late  Pall  Mull  Exhibition,  and,  it  will  be 
remembered  by  many  who  saw  it,  is  of  the  Kinnear  pattern.  It  contains  some 
novel  adjustments,  whereby  all  the  swing  arrangements,  sliding,  and  focussing 
are  controlled  by  the  front  l>oard.  The  ha>id>onrd  is  fitted  with  McKellana 
patent  turntable.  Half-plate  size,  weighs  three  pounds,  and  focus  extends  from 
three  to  sixteen  inches. 

Mr.  Friksb  Greens  (London)  gave  a  demonstration  "i  enlarging  on  Morgan 
k  Kidd’s  opal  plates.  Having  explained  the  nature  of  the  apparatus  used  —an 
enlarging  lantern  with  paraffin  lamp,  condenser,  dec.— ana  referred  t"  the 
advantage  of  a  good  diffuser,  such  as  a  plate  coated  with  a  mixture  of  kaolin 
and  collodion,  he  impressed  upon  the  members  the  peculiar  suitability  of  opal 
vignettes  as  a  method  of  reproduction.  The  usual  plan  of  vignetting  was 
drawn  attention  to,  after  which  a  half-plate  portrait  negative  was  enlarged  to 
15  x  12  on  a  screen  of  opal  covered  with  white  paper,  which  Mr.  Greene  stated 
was  the  best  focussing  screen  to  use.  The  lights  were  then  turned  down  and 
an  opal  plate  exposed,  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate,  cleaned,  and  fixed. 
This  was  afterwards  passed  round  among  the  audience  and  proved  to  be  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Mr.  Philip  Braham,  F.C.S.,  praised  the  manner  in  which  the  demonstration 
had  been  given,  and  he  hoped  others  in  the  locality  would  come  forward  with 
similar  demonstrations  and  give  the  meml)ers  similar  instruction. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Talbot,  of  Lacoek  Abbey  (son  of  Fox  Tall*ot),  said  he  had  great 
pleasure  in  being  present  to  witness  the  demonstration.  He  did  not  know  how 
many  of  the  assembly  understood  the  details  of  that  particular  process,  but  he 
had  to  confess  to  his  own  ignorance  of  it  previous  to  that  evening.  He  was  glad 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Greene  in  connexion  with  the  foundation  of  the 
Bath  Photographic  Society,  and  he  felt  sure  that  that  gentleman  was  ready  to 
go  to  any  amount  of  trouble  to  push  forward  the  interests  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  W.  PuMPHREY  displayed  a  large  number  of  pictures  on  the  screen  by 
means  of  his  oxyhydrogen  lantern.  He  used  a  mixed  jet  and  compressed 
gases  from  the  cylinders,  which  gave  a  splendid  illumination  ;  and,  in  passing, 
called  attention  to  points  in  the  choice  of  a  subject  which  was  most  instructive 
to  members  of  a  photographic  society.  A  series  lent  by  the  Chairman,  Messrs. 
Austin  J.  King,  and  John  Dugdale,  mostly  wet  collodion,  were  first  shown, 
then  followed  selections  from  Mr.  Pumphrey's  own  stock,  including  instan¬ 
taneous  pictures  of  cyclists,  trains  in  motion,  cygnets,  street  and  rural  scenes, 
Switzerland,  North  Germany,  and  microscopical  sections,  some  of  the  subjects 
being  collodion  positives  from  film  negatives. 

Mr.  Austin  J.  King  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Williams  each  spoke  of  the  in¬ 
structive  amusement  afforded  by  the  lantern  ;  and  the  making  ol  transparencies 
in  the  winter  evenings  from  negatives  produced  in  the  summer  mouths  recalled 
many  pleasant  holiday  reminiscences. 

Next  meeting,  December  19,  at  the  Royal  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution. 


SWANSEA  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  on  Friday  last 
at  the  Gainsborough  Studio. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Slater  gave  an  essay  on  Flash  Light ,  after  which  several  por¬ 
traits  were  taken  by  the  magnesium  flash  lamp. 


©orressponOettce 


B3T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

PSYCHIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent’s  letter  on  psychic  photographs  in  last  week’s 
Journal  recalls  to  my  mind  a  similar  experience  in  my  own  case.  About 
the  time  referred  to  by  your  correspondent  I  was  likewise  interested 
in  the  subject,  and  took  occasion,  when  in  London,  to  pay  a  visit  to  a 
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photographer  who  was  said  to  obtain  them.  I  had  never  seen  him  pre¬ 
viously,  and  made  no  appointment  beforehand — in  fact,  we  were  total 
strangers  to  one  another.  He  was  able  to  give  me  a  sitting  when  I 
called,  and,  as  I  myself  practised  photography,  I  requested  to  be  allowed 
to  inspect  the  whole  process  from  beginning  to  end,  to  which  he  willingly 
consented.  On  developing  the  first  exposure,  a  tall  draped  female  figure 
appeared  in  front  of  me,  with  the  face  in  profile,  and  the  features  quite 
recognisable. 

The  photographer  at  once  inquired  if  I  knew  any  one  resembling  it,  to 
which  I  replied  that  the  features  were  those  of  my  mother’s  family ;  but, 
as  she  had  died  during  my  infancy,  and  as  no  picture  had  ever  been  taken 
of  her,  it  was  impossible  to  recognise  her.  On  my  return  home  I  sent  a 
print  from  the  negative  to  her  brother,  without  any  remarks  whatever, 
and  merely  asked  him  if  he  recognised  the  figure.  His  reply  was  :  “  There 
can  be  no  doubt  who .  it  is  ;  it  is  your  mother.” 

I  may  just  add  that  he  had  never  heard  of  psychic  force,  or  anything 
connected  with  it. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  G.  S.  Thomson,  M.D. 

Clifton,  December  2,  1888. 


GLASS  FOR  LANTERN  SLIDES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  was  very  pleased  to  see  the  article  on  “  Glass  for  Lantern 
Slides,”  by  Mr.  C.  Beckett  Lloyd,  in  this  week’s  Journal,  but  I  think  there 
is  another  point  which  he  has  omitted  to  touch  upon,  viz.,  black  specks 
of  either  dust  or  foreign  matter  in  the  glass.  I  enclose  you  two  samples 
for  your  inspection ;  they  are  two  out  of  a  lot  of  two  gross  supplied  to  me 
by  a  very  respectable  firm.  Before  I  found  out  the  cause  I  threw  into 
my  residues  many  batches  of  collodio-bromide  emulsion  which  I  had 
prepared,  thinking  the  emulsion  was  at  fault,  and  almost  gave  that 
very  interesting  process  up.  If  you  will  kindly  examine  it  with  a 
focussing  glass  to  the  light,  you  will  notice  the  glass  is  covered  with 
minute  black  specks,  which,  when  magnified  upon  the  screen  by  the 
lantern,  show  up  quite  large,  and  gives  the  impression  of  a  careless 
manipulator.  Since  finding  this  out  I  have  examined  some  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  slides,  and  I  find  in  many  cases  the  same  thing  occurs. 

I  think  if  the  manufacturers  had  their  attention  drawn  to  this  matter 
more  care  might  be  taken  in  the  making  of  glass  for  this  special  work. 
Personally,  I  would  prefer  to  give  a  higher  price  for  a  perfect  article,  as  a 
slide  with  spotty  high  lights,  however  otherwise  good,  is  completely 
spoiled.  Trusting  you  will  give  the  matter  ventilation  in  your  columns, 
I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  I.  R.  Greatorex. 

Mytton  Hall,  near  Shreivsbtiry ,  December  3,  1888. 


plates  or  fill  his  dark  box,  when  abroad  ?  I  do  not  guarantee  the  following 
by  daylight,  but  at  night  it  answers  splendidly.  The  other  day  I  was 
racking  my  brains  to  find  a  place  to  fill  my  dark  box  in.  I  looked  at  the 
window — the  only  one  in  the  room  -and  blessed  the  makers  of  the  cur¬ 
tains,  as  they  are  a  size  too  small  for  the  window,  and  so  much  light  comes 
in  between  them  that  it  is  impossible  to  change  your  plates  in  the  room 
with  safety.  Then  a  good  idea  flashed  upon  me.  I  took  a  chair  and 
placed  it  at  the  remote  end  of  the  room  on  a  table  ;  then,  taking  two 
rugs  (or  an  ulster,  or  anything  large  enough  and  dark  will  answer  the 
same  purpose),  I  hung  one  so  that  it  covered  all  the  back  of  the  chair  and 
half  the  sides,  and  the  other  over  where  the  other  one  left  off  ;  having 
placed  my  lantern  and  plates,  Ac.,  in  position  under  the  chair,  I  pulled 
the  end  of  the  rug  over  my  head,  closed  it  round  me  so  that  no  light  came 
in  anywhere,  and  there  I  was  in  a  small  dark  room,  perfectly  light-tight, 
and  changed  my  plates  with  ease  and  safety.  I  think  it  would  answer 
also  for  developing,  but  have  not  tried  as  yet. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Due  de  V Olivier,  32,  Antwerp,  December  2,  1888.  Edward  Lawson. 


RIGHT  TO  THE  NEGATIVE. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — The  last  time  the  “Right  to  the  Negative”  question  was  dis¬ 
cussed  in  your  columns  I  wrote  you,  and  believe  the  suggestions  I  made 
were  carried  out,  in  the  case  Which  opened  the  subject. 

Now,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  photographers  have  themselves  to 
blame  from  the  first.  Why  is  the  word  negative  ever  mentioned?  If 
they  would  simply  make  out  their  accounts,  “  To  one  photograph  of 
So-and-So” — or  twenty,  ora  thousand — the  negative  question  could  never 
arise.  If  he  has  to  take  different  views  it  is  all  the  same — let  him  say  so 
and  not  negatives.  My  accounts  are  always  made  in  this  way,  and  I  have 
been  in  the  business  upwards  of  twenty  years.  I  never  take  negatives  for 
any  one  unless  specially  arranged  for  ;  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they 
belong  to  the  purchaser,  as  I  have  agreed  to  take  negatives  for  him,  and 
they  are  paid  for. 

I  mean  to  say,  how  a  photographer  produces  his  work  is  nobody’s 
business  but  his  own,  as,  to  please  himself,  and  perhaps  his  client,  he 
often  takes  different  photographs  for  choice  where  he  might  only  be 
required  to  take  one.  There  are  many  men  who  would  doubtless  go  to  a 
first-class  photographer  and  give  a  small  order  that  he  might  possess 
himself  of  a  valuable  work  of  art  and  get  his  prints  cheaply  if  the  law 
goes  against  this  matter  ;  but  I  feel  convinced,  if  put  fairly  and  clearly 
before  any  judge,  we  are  safe. — I  am,  yours,  Ac-,  Fred.  Barber. 

Matlock,  December  1,  1888. 


DISTILLED  WATER.— WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — It  may  be  useful  to  some  of  your  amateur  readers  to  know  where 
they  can  obtain  distilled  water.  I  find  the  Salutaris  Water  Company, 
236,  Fulham-road,  supply  excellent  distilled  water  in  four-gallon  jars  at 
2s.,  but  they  require  a  further  sum  of  4s.,  which  is  repaid  on  return  of 
the  jar. 

While  I  am  writing,  would  you  allow  me  to  add  to  the  bitter  cry  against 
our  want  of  system  in  the  matter  of  weights  and  measures  ?  There  is,  I 
believe,  no  reason  against  the  adoption  of  the  French  system,  which  is 
used  solely  by  the  scientific  men  throughout  the  world,  except  that  a 
limited  number  of  authors  and  dealers  would  have  to  calculate  afresh 
their  formula,  and  we  should  all  have  to  spend  a  few  shillings  in  weights 
and  measures.  I  defy  anybody  to  say  what  is  the  system  now  in  use. 
Some  text  books  boldly  assert  that  Apothecaries’  scale  is  alone  used, 
others  are  equally  certain  that  all  formulae  refer  to  avoirdupois,  while  a 
third  school  commingle  the  two,  making  their  ten  per  cent,  solutions 
with  the  fluid  and  apothecaries’  ounces,  and  using  avoirdupois  for  their 
ordinary  measure.  Then  who  but  a  senior  wrangler  takes  any  delight  in 
437-5  grains.  Let  those  in  favour  of  the  gramme  put  up  their  hands. — 
I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  L.  G.  P. 

11,  King's -bench-walk,  Temple,  London,  E.C. 


GRAINED  TRANSFERS  OR  PHOTOTINTS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  say,  anent  Patent  No.  4823  for 
above  process,  and  of  which  your  correspondent  Mr.  S.  C.  Riley  wrote  in 
last  week’s  Journal,  that  I  also  worked  out  the  phototint  process  more 
than  four  years  ago,  and  about  three  years  ago  applied  it  to  chromo-litho 
printing  by  a  much  more  simple  method  than  that  described. 

I  may  mention  that  I  am  now,  and  have  been  for  some  years,  working 
both  the  phototint  and  photo- chromo-litho  for  Messrs.  Bemrose  A  Sons, 
of  this  town.  I  have  sent  you  by  post  a  few  samples  of  the  work  1  have 
done. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  E-  J-  Lovejoy. 

73,  Grove-street,  Derby,  December  4,  1888. 

CHANGING  PLATES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— As  a  reader  of  your  Journal,  would  you  kindly  allow  me  to 
inform  you  of  a  rather  good  contrivance  which  may  help  some  un¬ 
fortunate  amateur  who,  like  me,  is  hard  up  for  a  place  to  change  his 


THE  WEST  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — A  preliminary  meeting  for  the  formation  of  the  above  Society 
will  be  held  on  Friday,  December  14,  at  8  p.m. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  that  has  been  experienced  in  finding  a  suitable 
room  for  holding  this  meeting  near  the  Broadway,  Hammersmith,  it  has 
been  decided  to  hold  it  at  the  “  Chiswick  Hall,"  High  Road,  Chiswick. 
Trams  pass  the  door,  and  access  by  rail  is  from  Turnham  Green  Station. 

All  interested  are  invited  to  make  every  effort  to  attend. — We  are, 
yours,  Ac.,  Theofhilus  B.  March. 

“  Pentillie,"  Elliott-road,  Chiswick,  IF.  G.  F.  Blackmore. 


WEST  KENT  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Kindly  allow  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  paper,  to  call  the 
attention  of  your  readers  to  the  proposed  formation  of  the  above  Society, 
the  centre  of  which,  for  the  time  being,  will  be  at  Bexley.  So  soon  as  a 
sufficient  number  of  members  are  enrolled  a  general  meeting  will  be 
called.  Full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  upon  application.  —  I  am, 
yours,  Ac.,  Edward  G.  Adams,  Hon.  Sec.  (pro  tem.). 

Holmleigh,  Bexley,  December  3. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
forthcoming  Photographic  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  March,  18^9, 
and  therein  I  find  the  following  curious  points: — The  charge  is  2>.  3  . 
per  frame  without  regard  to  size,  each  frame  to  contain  one  picture  on  y 
(photo-micrograpli  series,  Ac.,  excepted).  Now7,  sir,  is  not  this  rather  ar 
lines  on  the  small-size  workers?  If  space  occupied  is  no  object,  why  no 
have  an  entrance  fee  for  any  number  of  frames  ?  I  find,  however,  that 
space  is  taken  into  consideration,  but  in  a  somewhat  curious  sort  of  way, 
for  I  read  that  exhibitors  can  have  a  12  x  7  feet  screen  “all  to  them¬ 
selves”  for  42s.,  or  at  the  rate  of  6 d.  per  square  foot.  Thus,  curious 
combinations  arise  from  these  two  regulations  taken  together,  tor  an 
exhibitor  may  for  2s.  6 d.  show  a  lordly  enlargement  12  x  7  feet  or  may 
take  up  the  same  space  by  any  number  of  frames  at  2s.  6a.  each  say, 
sixteen  frames,  40$.;  or  seventeen  frames,  ad  infinitum ,  for  42$. 

I  lived  near  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  was  a  season  ticket  holder  for  some 
years,  and  so  I  am  not  surprised  at  any  regulation  connected  with  that 
great  Pangandrum.  But,  as  an  amateur  working  small  sizes  in  a 
humble  way  and  with  a  limited  income,  I  confess  I  think  -s.  b d.  pei 
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frame — plus  carriage  both  ways,  plus  packing  charges,  plus  risk  in 
transit,  plus  my  own  railway  fare  and  entrance  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  all 
for  the  honour  and  glory  of  seeing  myself  “  hung  ” — more]than  my  vanity 
can  “fetch  up  to”  at  present. — I  am,  yours,  &c. ,  F.  C.  Lambert. 

Cambridge,  December  3. 

- <♦ - 


lErcfjancje  Ctolumn. 


*#*  No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column  ; 
but  none  will  be  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
who  specify  their  requirements  as  “  anything  useful  ”  will  therefore  understand 
the  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 


I  will  exchange  10x8  view  lens,  with  rotating  stops,  for  head  rest.— Address,  VT.  W. 
Evers,  Wath-upon-Dearne. 

Rustic  stile  and  plain  background;  want  interior  and  other  backgrounds. — Address 
W.  Chipper,  39,  Highgate-hill,  N. 

Wanted  in  exchange  for  a  6d  by  Dallmeyer  a  portrait  lens  by  A.  Ross,  about  five 
inches  diameter. — Address,  G.  Hadley,  Lincoln. 

Wanted,  a  sound  leather  case  for  camera,  &c.,  in  exchange  for  Instantogr ap h  stand 
and  case  and  cash. — Address,  Amateur,  c  o  Shaw,  Cawthery,  &  Co.,  King-street, 
Wakefield. 

Wanted  to  exchange,  Marion’s  interior  and  exterior  backgrounds  for  ditto,  also 
Tench’s  C.-D.-V.  baby  lens  for  accessories.— Address,  A.  Carlyle,  22,  Clumber- 
street,  Mansfield. 

Will  exchange  12x10  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  eighteen  inches  focus,  or  10x8  wide-ancl* 
rectilinear,  for  10x8  rapid  rectilinear  lens  of  not  more  than  twelve  and  a  half  inohea 
focus ;  shorter  focus  preferred. — Address,  H.  Wilkinson,  Massey  Park,  Liscard, 
Cheshire. 

Wanted,  in  exchange  for  rolling  press  with  steel  plate,  14x10,  and  rockwork  seat 
accessory,  nearly  new,  a  half-plate  camera,  portable,  with  two  or  three  double 
backs,  by  good  maker. — Address,  W.  L.  Whitehorse,  Photographer,  Dolgelly, 
North  Wales. 

Wanted,  modern  whole-plate  camera  and  Dallmeyer’s  rectilinear  lens  for  same,  also 
half-plate  wide-angle  rectilinear,  in  exchange  for  10x8  square  mahogany  folding 
camera,  leather  bellows  body,  swing  back,  &c.,  and  10x8  rectilinear  by  Dallmeyer, 
equal  to  new. — Address,  C.  Gee,  Weymouth. 


sansstoerss  to  Comspontients. 


W.  Amos  writes  as  follows  :  “  In  saving  my  print  washings  and  uaed  hypo,  I 
have  hitherto  employed  stoneware  pitchers,  but  they  are  too  small  to  be 
convenient  now  tnat  my  business  nas  grown  considerably.  la  there  any 
larger  receptacle  that  would  auswer  and  not  be  expensive  ?” — We  should 
advise  our  correspondent  to  obtain  a  few  paraffin  oil  casks.  They  are  the 
most  useful,  and  at  the  same  time  cheapest,  vessels  that  can  be  used  for  the 
purpose.  They  may  be  had  for  a  few  shillings  each. 

Charles  J.  Kirk  asks  :  “  Will  you  kindly  give  me  in  ‘Answers'  the  best  way 
to  remove  prints  (silver)  mounted  in  an  album,  many  of  them  have  b^ina 
discoloured  and  have  evidently  had  insufficient  washing.  The  album  being 
a  very  good  one,  I  should  like  the  prints  removed  without  damaging  it  il 
possible.  I  cannot  trace  what  the  mountant  used  was.” — Presuming  that 
the  pictures  are  mounted  with  either  starch  or  gelatine,  the  best  plan  will  be 
to  take  the  album  to  a  bookbinder  and  get  him  to  take  it  to  pieces,  then 
soak  off  the  prints  in  cold  water.  If  they  do  not  leave  the  mounts  after  a 
free  soaking,  as  they  may  not  do  if  gelatine  were  used,  then  warm  water 
should  be  employed.  After  the  prints  have  been  removed,  the  mounts  may 
be  dried  and  rolled  and  then  re-bound  in  the  book. 

D. — 1.  We  have  no  further  description  of  the  varnish  than  that  given  by  the 
author  in  his  paper. — 2.  The  varnish  referred  to  will  have  no  injurious  effect 
on  collotype  prints,  for  which  it  is  intended. — 3.  Pour  the  emulsion  into 
water  when  the  pyroxyline  anti  chloride  will  be  precipitated.  It  can  then 
be  collected,  drieJ,  and  burnt. — 4.  The  ether  and  alcohol  can  be  drawn  off 
in  a  still  and  used  ngain. — 5.  There  is  no  work  specially  devoted  to  the 
collodio-chloride  process.  The  articles  on  page  83  and  228  of  our  volume 
for  18S0,  to  which  vju  refer,  contain  all  the  information  needed. — 0.  Shellac 
may  be  bleached  by  first  dissolving  it  in  an  alkali,  such  as  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  then  passing  chlorine  gas  through  it.  The  lac  will 
separate  with  the  greater  paid  of  its  colour  destroyed. 

Varnish  writes  :  “We  paint  a  very  large  number  of  portraits  in  oil  direct  on 
canvas,  and,  unfortunately,  are  compelled  to  send  home  to  customers  as  soon 
as  painted.  This  causes  us  to  have  to  varnish  them  as  soon  as  ]>ossible,  in 
fact,  immediately  the  painting  will  allow  of  it  What  is  the  best  varnish 
for  us  to  use  ?  We  have  tried  copal,  and  it  was  too  thick  and  cracky  ;  also 
mastic,  which  dried  dead,  and  an  objectionable  bluish  bloom  comes  over  it 
in  a  week  or  two.  French  oil  varnish  is  the  latest  we  have  tried,  and  our 
only  objection  to  it  is  that  we  canuot  apply  it  thiu  enough,  and  it  is  very 
slow  drying.” — Oil  paintings  should  not  be  varnished  until  the  colour  u 
thoroughly  dry  and  nard,  otherwise  trouble  such  as  our  correspondent  men¬ 
tions  will  be  encountered.  We  are  not  familiar  with  the  French  varnish 
named,  so  can  offer  no  opiuion  ;  perhaps  some  of  our  readers  will  give  their 
experience  in  the  matter. 


*#*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
must  be  addressed  to  “  H.  Greenwood  &  Co.,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London ,  W.C.  _ 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

Edward  Green  &  Son  (Limited),  Manchester. — Photograph  of  steam  engine  for  driving 
scrapers  oj  Green’s  patent  fuel  economiser. 

Thomas  Nuttall,  Stalybridge. — Photograph  of  Joseph  Nuttall,  Champion  Swimmer  of 
the  World. 

Joseph  Clare,  Abergavenny.— Photograph  of  Rev.  G.  C.  Grubb. 

G.  M. — There  is  no  American  directory  of  the  nature  published. 

A.  B. — We  cannot  say  where  an  air  brush  is  to  be  seen  just  at  present. 

H.  H. — Ferrotype  plates  can  be  procured  in  quantities  from  uearly  every  large 
dealer. 

Sootus. — 1.  Reduce  the  proportion  of  glycerine. — 2.  Lampblack  will  answer 
quite  well. — 3.  Try  the  effect  of  adding  a  little  gold  solution  to  the  bath. 

Liverpool. — Address  a  letter  to  the  clerk  of  the  County  Court  asking  for 
particulars  as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding,  and  enclose  a  stamped  and  directed 
envelope  for  reply. 

M.  J.  E. — The  first  patent  taken  out  by  Mr.  Willis  has  expired.  All  the 
others  we  believe  are  in  force.  The  one  that  has  lapsed  is  not  that  by  which 
the  process  has  been  worked  for  many  years  past. 

R.  J. — Ordinary  methylated  ether  of  ‘720  will  do  quite  well  for  enamel  collo¬ 
dion,  so  will  methylated  alcohol  if  it  be  strong  enough,  say  -820  or  -825. 
If  it  be  much  weaker  than  this  the  'collodion  will  have  a  tendency  to 
crapiness. 

I.  V.  Y. — All  the  Lambert  patents  have  expired,  as  well  as  all  the  others  in 
connexion  with  the  carbon  process.  The  one  you  refer  to  for  improvements 
in  transfer  papers  was  not  completed.  It  did  not  go  beyond  the  “pro¬ 
visional  ”  stage. 

R.  Miller  inquires  the  formula  for  the  “  J.  C.  clearing  solution”  which  he 
finds  mentioned  in  a  back  volume. — The  so-called  J.  C.  solution  is  simply  a 
solution  containing  one  ounce  of  alum  and  two  ounces  of  citric  acid  in  ten 
ounces  of  water. 

Wakers. — In  referring  a  correspondent  to  a  recent  back  number  we  presume, 
if  he  has  not  got  it  by  him,  that  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  procure  it.  We 
cannot  afford  space  to  give  details  of  a  process  with  which  most  of  our 
readers  must  be  familiar,  as  it  has  only  appeared  within  the  last  few  months. 

S.  says  he  wishes  to  make  a  still  for  distilling  water,  and  asks  if  the  ordinary 
“compo”  gas  pipe  will  do  for  the  worm. — Compo  pipe  should  not  be 
employed  for  distilling  water  which  is  to  be  used  in  photography.  Glass 
is  best  for  the  purpose,  but  tin  pipe  may  be  used.  This  may  be  had  from 
most  gasfitters’  material  dealers. 

S.  Cornell  says  he  has  some  pictures  to  copy  so  that  they  measure  eighteen 
inches  the  longest  way,  and  the  largest  lens  he  has  is  a  12  x  10  portrait 
combination  of  fifteen  inches  back  focus,  and  this,  when  using  the  smallest 
stop,  will  not  cover  the  plate.  He  asks  our  advice. — The  only  plan  by 
which  the  lens  can  he  utilised  is  by  removing  the  back  combination 
altogether  and  then  screwing  the  front  in  its  place,  convex  side  next  the 
ground  glass.  This,  used  as  a  single  lens,  with  a  tolerably  small  stop, 
ought  to  cover  an  eighteen  inch  perfectly. 


North  London  Photographic  Society.—' Tuesday,  December  18. — Subject, 
Mr.  E.  Clifton  on  T  ' 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting, 
I1  r  12,  ls,;S  will  be  On  the  M  /.' 

Papers. 

Photographic  Society  ok  Great  Britain. — Ordinary  meeting  at  5a,  Pall 
Mall  East,  Tuesday,  December  11,  at  eight  p.m.,  when  the  adjourned  discussion 
will  be  taken  on  Captain  Abney’s  paper,  read  November  13,  J.  Spiller,  F.R.S., 
F.  I.C.,  reading  a  short  paper  on  the  subject. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.— The  annual  dinner 
of  this  Society  took  place  on  Thursday  last  week  in  Masons  Hall  Tavern.  Mr. 

J.  Traill  Taylor  presided,  the  Vice-chair  being  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwich. 
There  was  a  good  attendance.  Among  the  various  toasts  those  of  the  several 
London  Societies  and  the  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom 
were  acknowledged  by  Messrs.  W.  England,  F.  Cembrano,  W.  Cobb,  J.  J. 
Briginshaw,  S.  G.  B.  Wollaston,  and  J.  B.  B.  Wellington.  Music  and  recita¬ 
tions  were  not  wanting,  and  a  pleasant  evening  was  spent.  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge 
presided  at  the  piano. 

Champion  Photographic  Exhibition.— An  Exhibition  under  this  title  will 
be  held  in  January  and  February,  1889,  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's,  148,  New 
Bond-street,  London.  It  will  be  confined  to  selected  works  by  prize  winners 
at  the  principal  Exhibitions  which  have  been  held  during  the  past  ten  years. 
Prize  medals  in  silver  and  bronze  will  be  awarded  to  professionals  and  amateurs 
in  each  of  the  following  classes  : — A.  Architecture;  B.  The  Figure;  C.  Land¬ 
scape  ;  D.  Marine ;  E.  Interiors ;  F.  Genre :  G.  Instantaneous.  There  will 
also  be  a  gold  medal  for  the  best  professional  and  amateur  photograph  in  the 
Exhibition.  The  Exhibition  will  open  on  January  8. 

A  Liverpool  correspondent  writes : — This  week  Mr.  J.  M.  Jordan,  re¬ 
presenting  Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  New  York,  gave  a  series  of 
demonstrations  at  the  photographic  establishment  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Atkinson, 
Liverpool,  to  crowded  audiences  of  amateur  admirers  and  members  of  the 
fraternity,  showing  the  use  of  Anthony’s  new  reliable  bromide  paper  for 
enlarging  and  contact  printing.  The  enlargements  were  made  from  cabinet 
negatives  with  the  Cooper  enlarging  lantern,  the  exposures  averaging  from 
twenty  to  forty  seconds.  The  paper  is  made  in  two  rapidities — slow  for 
contacts  and  enlarging  by  daylight,  and  quick  for  enlarging  by  artificial  light. 
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THE  USE  OF  THE  SULPHITES. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  Mr.  Berkeley  first  gave  to  the 
photographic  community  the  formula  for  a  developing  solution 
with  sulphite  of  soda  as  a  stain  repeller,  and  the  story  is  old 
how,  foi  a  long  time,  no  one  took  the  slightest  notice  of  his 

gilt  he  did  not  patent  it  nor  charge  a  fee  for  its  use  j  perhaps 

that  would  have  brought  it  more  quickly  into  popularity — 
but,  nowadays,  it  is  rare  to  see  a  developing  formula  without 
sulphite  of  soda  being  introduced  in  one  or  more  of  the  many 
solutions  of  which  developing  solutions  are,  if  in  the  fashion  at 
all,  compounded.  Therfe  are,  however,  still  some  workers  who 
contemn  its  use,  and  look  upon  it  as  a  useless  expense  and 

addition  to  the  complication  of  formula).  We  cannot  but 

think,  however,  that  these  objectors  are  few  in  number,  and 
will  continue  to  decrease  till  none  is  left;  for  a  negative 
developed  with  pyro  or  hydroquinone  (with  most  samples,  at 
least,  of  the  latter),  without  the  aid  of  sulphite,  is  so  very 
offensive  in  colour  to  the  eye  of  one  educated  up  to  sulphite, 
that  this  cause  alone  would  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  a  non¬ 
sulphite  developer. 

A  year  or  two  ago  some  little  eclat  followed  the  introduction 
of  sulphite  of  ammonia  in  lieu  of  the  soda  salt,  but  we  have 
not  heard  of  its  use  being  extended.  It  is  dearer  than  the 
soda  salt,  and,  seeing  that  the  latter  answers  its  purpose 
completely  and  admirably,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  room 
exists  for  change  in  this  direction.  There  is  a  further  con¬ 
sideration,  it  is  true,  in  favour  of  the  ammonia  salt,  in  that  it 
is  more  likely  to  be  uncontaminated  with  free  alkali,  seeing 
that  the  base  is  volatile  :  but  this  is  not  sufficient  to  weigh 
down  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  more  expensive  salt. 

Yet  the  point  is  one  that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Car¬ 
bonate  of  soda  is  cheaper  than  sulphite  of  soda,  so  that  there 
is  no  consideration  of  economy  to  stand  in  the  wTay  of 
permitting  the  sulphite  to  be  crystallised  in  presence  of 
excess  of  soda,  some  of  which  in  the  only  once  crystallised 
salt  would  be  certain  to  contaminate  the  crystals,  and  time 
would  be  saved  by  putting  a  minimum  of  sulphurous  acid 
to  the  alkali  instead  of  completely  neutralising  it.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  recrystallised  salt  be  always  used,  the  worker  may 
be  sure  of  dealing  with  a  practically  constant  substance, 
which  he  may  rely  upon  at  all  times  for  producing  similar 
results.  And  this  indeed,  to  our  knowledge,  cannot  be  said 
of  the  once  crystallised — the  “  commercial  ” — sulphite.  It 
is  liable  to  contain  uncertain  amounts  of  free  alkali,  and  for 
this  cause  should  not  be  used ;  it  is  not  that  the  free  alkali 
is  injurious,  but  that  its  amount  is  variable  in  different 


samples,  so  that  on  one  occasion,  although  with  identical 
formulae,  the  plate  may  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  an 
entirely  different  developer  from  that  employed  on  an 
This  question  of  uniformity  and  reliability  lies  at  the  botl 
of  all  successful  photography,  as  we  have  often  remarked. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  we  say,  that  the  free  alkali  accompanying 
the  commercial  salt  may  be  of  no  ill-effect  of  itself,  for,  as  we 
know,  the  carbonate  of  soda  and  pyro  is  a  favourite  developer 
in  some  hands  \  but  it  becomes  of  great  importance  when  a 
plate  is  being  worked  with  the  maximum  amount  of  ammonia 
it  will  carry.  The  slightest  addition  then  of  extra  alkali  will 
cause  the  balance  to  totter  and  fall  on  the  wrong  side,  when, 
instead  of  clear,  crisp,  and  dense  negatives,  flat,  grev,  and 
foggy  ones  wall  be  obtained.  We  dwell  with  some  emphasis  on 
this  question  of  “  commercial  ”  or  recrystallised  sulphite,  feeling, 
as  we  do,  satisfied  that  many  failures  may  be  traced  to  the 
using  at  one  time  a  sample  of  pure  sulphite  as  an  addition  to 
the  developer,  and  at  another  one  containing  a  perceptible 
amount  of  free  carbonate.  Any  of  our  readers  not  conversant 
with  chemical  topics,  who  read  these  remarks,  must  be  careful 
not  to  consider  (as  we  have  known  to  be  the  case  on  several 
occasions)  that  a  piece  of  litmus  paper  will  settle  this  question. 
Sulphite  of  soda  is  a  salt  that  gives  an  alkaline  reaction  with 
litmus  paper,  even  when  in  its  highest  state  of  purity  ;  hence, 
a  solution  of  sulphite  that  turns  litmus  paper  blue  by  no 
means  of  necessity  contains  free  alkali.  Many  formulae  for 
solutions  of  pyro  direct  the  addition  of  citric  or  other  acid  till 
the  solution  no  longer  causes  litmus  paper  to  turn  blue.  It 
may  be  right  enough  to  add  the  acid,  but  certainly  not  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  solution  to  a  state  of  “  neutrality.” 
For  example,  if  it  be  desired  to  keep  pyrogallic  solution 
unchanged  for  a  length  of  time,  it  is  quite  permissible  to  add 
a  little  acid — citric,  nitric,  sulphurous,  or  whatever  is  preferred 
— and  the  keeping  power  of  the  sulphite  of  soda  pyrogallic 
solution  is  greatly  increased.  But  to  add  acid  to  the  sulphite 
solution  before  developing,  on  the  ground  that  it  contains 
alkali,  as  shown  by  litmus  paper,  is  an  entirely  mistaken  idea, 
for  this  acid  goes  to  diminish  the  amount  of  available  ammonia 
when  the  latter  is  added  to  form  the  developer.  As  we  write, 
it  occurs  to  us  that  a  very  interesting  experiment  might  be 
here  tried.  Mr.  Watmough  Webster  has  shown  that  a  solution 
of  pyro  containing  sulphite  of  soda  and  pyrogallol,  without  free 
alkali,  is  capable  of  developing  a  negative  in  about  half  an 
hour’s  time,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  to  what 
extent  this  action  would  be  influenced  by  the  addition  of  acid 
to  “neutralise”  the  sulphite.  We  are  at  present  making  a 
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number  of  experiments  relative  to  the  use  of  sulphite  in  certain 
proportions  in  the  developer,  and  when  they  are  finished  our 
readers  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  results  obtained. 

- + - 

ENLARGING  FOR  AMATEURS. 

III. 

If  the  amateur  be  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  room  available 
for  the  purpose,  with  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  sky  and 
suitable  aspect,  he  will  be  placed  in  the  most  favourable  con¬ 
ditions  with  regard  to  enlarging,  both  as  regards  brevity  of 
exposure  and  general  convenience ;  for  not  only  is  there  no 
light  lost  in  reflection,  but  the  trouble  and  expense  of  providing 
and  maintaining  the  reflector  are  saved. 

With  regard  to  the  aspect,  the  best  is  undoubtedly  a  direct 
north  outlook,  for  then  the  sun  is  never  at  all  likely  in  these 
latitudes  to  cause  any  trouble ;  but  anything  between  north¬ 
west,  round  by  north  to  north-east,  or  nearly  east,  will  answer 
the  purpose,  unless  the  operator  is  a  very  early  riser.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  sun  is  somewhere  about  east  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning  during  the  months  when  it  is  visible  at  that  time, 
and  few  but  the  very  enthusiastic  amongst  our  amateurs  will 
be  often  at  work  so  early ;  while  at  any  time  when  the  evening- 
sun  is  in  a  position  to  prove  troublesome,  at  least  when  so  near 
north  as  the  aspect  we  have  named,  its  light  is  of  very  little 
practical  value  for  enlarging  purposes.  Between  the  limits 
named,  therefore,  little  trouble  need  be  anticipated  from 
irregularity  of  lighting  caused  by  the  sun  falling  on  the 
negative ;  but  if  such  should  be  the  case,  or  if  the  window 
has  any  less  favourable  aspect,  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter 
to  make  provision  for  intercepting  it  by  the  interposition  of  a 
suitable  translucent  screen  placed  at  a  short  distance  in  front 
of  the  negative.  Direct  sunlight,  if  properly  filtered  in  this 
manner  through  ground  glass,  or  other  medium,  may  be  in 
some  cases  an  advantage,  as,  for  instance,  when  working  from 
very  dense  negatives  or  with  slow  films ;  but  its  direct  light 
should  never  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  unscreened  negative 
under  any  circumstances. 

The  term  “  unobstructed  view,”  as  applied  to  the  sky,  has  a 
very  wide  meaning,  but  for  our  present  purpose  it  may  be 
taken  to  imply  a  view  which  will  permit  the  rays  of  light 
passing  through  the  negative  to  the  lens  to  fall  directly  upon 
the  former  without  the  intervention  of  any  local  objects,  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  for  inclining  the  optical  arrangement  at  any 
inconvenient  angle.  The  angle  of  inclination  may  be  anything 
up  to  45°  from  the  horizontal,  but  beyond  that,  though  the 
lighting  may  be  equally  good,  the  work  will  be  carried  on  with 
a  certain  amount  of  discomfort,  and  with  lenses  of  long  focus ; 
or  where  the  negative  is  to  be  enlarged  many  diameters, 
decided  inconvenience,  if  not  insuperable  difficulties,  will 
supervene,  necessitating  the  placing  of  the  negative  at  a 
height  from  the  floor  that  will  be  practically  impossible  in 
an  ordinary  room,  though  possible  enough  in  an  astronomical 
observatory.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  outer  view  be  not 
obscured  by  houses  or  trees  in  very  close  proximity,  it  is 
sometimes  surprising  how  little  inclination  from  the  horizontal 
is  necessary  in  order  to  allow  the  whole  of  the  rays  reaching 
the  lens  to  come  direct  from  the  sky ;  indeed,  in  many  cases  in 
the  country,  and  especially  at  the  seaside,  it  is  hardly  needful 
to  tilt  the  negative  at  all.  In  ordinary  cases,  however,  it  is 
rarely  necessary  to  point  the  camera  at  so  great  an  angle  as 
45°.  For  instance,  in  the  country  trees  at  a  distance  of  fifty 


yards  may  be  about  twenty-five  feet  higher  than  the  negative 
when  the  axis  of  the  lens  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  only  10° 
from  the  horizontal ;  while  at  a  distance  of  thirty  yards,  the 
width  of  a  rather  narrow  street,  the  same  inclination  enables 
the  operator  to  clear  the  opposite  house  roof  if  it  lie  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  higher  than  his  window.  These  figures  will 
suffice  to  show  that  to  obtain  a  sufficiently  unobstructed  view 
of  the  sky  is  not  so  difficult,  even  under  the  ordinary  conditions 
of  populous  neighbourhoods,  as  many  suppose. 

The  room  and  the  necessary  aspect  being  secured,  the  fitting 
it  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  differs  but  little  from  that 
described  last  week,  though  what  variation  does  exist  is  worth 
notice,  if  only  because  so  few  amateurs  give  a  thought  to  the 
employment  of  direct  light  It  is,  or  was,  so  generally  the 
custom  with  professional  photographers — formerly  almost  the 
only  enlargers — to  employ  the  reflector,  principally  because 
circumstances  compelled  them,  that  the  system  has  almost 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  necessity  ;  in  addition  to  which  even 
practical  enlargers  raise  imaginary  difficulties  in  working,  which, 
in  their  opinion,  renders  the  reflector  the  preferable  plan.  A 
few  months  ago,  in  conversation  with  a  professional  “enlarger 
for  the  trade,”  we  asked  why  he  did  not  employ  direct  light 
instead  of  using  reflectors.  His  reply  was  that  it  was  “impos¬ 
sible,”  giving  his  reasons,  and  lie  summed  up  by  saying  that  it 
would  necessitate  his  “tilting  the  whole  house  at  an  angle  of 
45°.”  So  much  for  the  “  British  workman  ;”  we  propose  to 
show  that  it  is  at  least  as  easy  to  work  with  direct  as  with 
reflected  light,  and  still  keep  the  domestic  hearth  perfectly 
level. 

In  the  first  place,  the  closing  up  or  obscuring  the  window 
has  to  be  considered,  and  though  the  method  of  doing  this 
varies  slightly  from  that  described  last  week,  it  is,  if  anything, 
a  simpler  matter,  since  all  trouble  in  connexion  with  the 
reflector  is  eliminated.  All  that  is  necessary  in  boarding  up 
or  covering  the  window  is  to  place  the  frame  used  for  that 
purpose,  or  at  least  the  upper  portion  of  it,  in  a  slightly 
inclined  instead  of  the  perpendicular  position.  We  say  the 
upper  portion  because,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  axis  of  the 
lens  will  necessarily  be  directed  downwards  towards  the  floor, 
it  is  desirable  to  place  the  negative  at  a  sufficient  height  to 
allow  lenses  of  long  focus  to  be  used,  or  enlargements  of 
several  diameters  to  be  made.  Instead,  therefore,  of  fixing 
the  frame  flush  with  the  window,  it  will  be  requisite  to  insert 
between  the  two  a  couple  of  triangular  end  pieces  to  give  the 
desired  inclination  ;  this  being  done,  the  remainder  of  that 
portion  of  the  work  is  precisely  as  described  last  week. 

As  regards  the  degree  of  slope  given  to  the  window-frame,  it 
need  scarcely  be  said  that  it  depends  upon  local  circumstances, 
but  the  best — i.e.,  the  lowest  because  the  most  convenient — 
angle  utilisable  may  be  readily  decided  upon  in  the  following 
manner : — Take,  say,  the  centre  bar  of  the  window  as  the 
position  to  be  occupied  by  the  negative,  and  retiring  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room,  take  a  lath  five  or  six  feet  in  length, 
and  placing  one  epd  of  it  on  the  floor,  mark  upon  it  with  a 
pencil  the  height  at  which  the  eye,  looking  over  the  window- 
bar,  sees  nothing  but  clear  sky.  Measure  this,  as  well  as  the 
height  of  the  window-bar,  and  the  distance  at  which  the 
observation  was  made ;  then  on  a  sheet  of  paper  make  a 
diagram  to  scale ;  draw  a  straight  line,  and  on  it  raise  a 
perpendicular  to  represent  the  plane  of  the  window,  and  at 
the  measured  distance  from  it  place  a  point  to  represent  the 
eye  of  the  observer.  Upon  the  perpendicular  mark  a  point  at 
a  distance  from  the  horizontal  line  equal  to  the  difference 
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between  the  window-bar  and  the  observer,  and  join  the  two 
points.  This  line  will  form  with  the  horizontal  the  lowest 
angle  it  is  possible  to  use,  but  in  practice  it  will  be  advisable 
to  increase  it  a  little.  For  instance,  suppose  the  height  of  the 
window-bar  to  be  five  feet,  and  at  a  distance  of  seven  and  a 
half  feet  the  eye,  at  a  height  of  fifty-two  inches  from  the  floor, 
“ clears ”  all  obstructions;  by  laying  down  the  diagram  as 
described  we  find  that  an  inclination  of  5°  will  answer  our 
purpose,  and  if  the  space  be  limited  that  may  be  utilised ;  but 
if  the  room  be  longer,  then  we  may,  in  order  to  utilise  a 
generally  better-lighted  portion  of  the  sky,  increase  it  to  10° 
with  advantage.  The  angle  at  which  the  negative  frame  must 
be  inclined  will,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  be  the  same 
number  of  degrees  from  the  perpendicular  ;  in  other  words,  90° 
less  the  number  found  by  the  method  just  given. 

The  inclined  frame  having  been  provided,  the  negative  and 
lens  holder  or  camera  can  be  of  precisely  the  same  construction 
as  before,  though  if  a  loose  camera  be  used  for  the  purpose  it 
will  be  requisite  to  provide  means  to  prevent  its  sliding  off  on 
to  the  floor.  A  simple  fillet  of  wood  may  be  nailed  on  to  the 
shelf  to  act  as  a  stop,  or,  if  it  be  necessary  to  move  the  camera 
itself  for  purposes  of  focussing,  a  set  screw  working  in  a  slot  in 
the  shelf  must  be  used.  This,  however,  is  the  only  complication. 

Next,  we  come  to  the  easel  or  support  for  the  sensitive  paper, 
and  here  it  is  that  so-called  “  practical  ”  men  profess  to  find  the 
difficulty.  The  imaginary  bugbear  consists  of  the  supposed 
necessity  for  erecting  a  sloping  tramway  for  the  easel,  in  order 
that  the  surface  may  be  constantly  at  right  angles  with  the 
axis  of  the  lens.  The  inconvenience  would,  however,  to  our 
mind,  not  be  great  under  any  circumstances,  least  of  all  to  a 
professional  enlarger,  while  to  the  amateur,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  would  necessitate  a  contrivance,  which,  even  if  not  an  actuaj 
fixture,  would  prove  somewhat  in  the  way  when  not  in  use 
it  would  be  as  easy  to  work  as  a  horizontal  arrangement. 
But,  after  all,  there  is  no  need  of  any  such  affair.  It 
seems  to  us  far  easier  in  execution,  and  we  should  have 
thought  the  just  plan  to  strike  one  to  place  the  surface  of  the 
easel  at  an  angle  with  a  perpendicular  ' support  than  to  fix  it 
perpendicularly  with  an  inclined  base ;  but  we  presume  so 
great  is  the  force  of  habit,  and  so  difficult  is  it  to  get  out  of  a 
groove  (especially  in  connexion  with  tramways),  that  the  pro¬ 
fessional  mind  would  sooner  think  of  tilting  his  whole  house  or 
floor  than  of  inclining  a  two-foot  board. 

For  those  who  prefer  to  adhere  to  the  upright  form  of  easel, 
travelling  as  is  customary  in  the  regular  enlarging  room  on  rails 
placed  on  the  floor,  nothing  is  simpler  than  to  affix  the  plane  sur¬ 
face  upon  which  the  focus  is  obtained  at  the  same  angle  with  the 
upright  supports  as  the  negative  frame.  At  whatever  distance 
this  may  be  placed  from  the  window  the  angle  will  remain 
invariable  ;  but  the  further  it  recedes,  of  course,  the  lower 
will  be  the  point  at  which  the  axial  rays  from  the  lens,  or  the 
centre  of  the  picture,  strikes  it.  Consequently,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  a  means  by  which  the  position  of  the 
sensitive  sheet  can  be  altered  at  will.  If  the  surface  to  which 
it  is  pinned,  in  cases  where  the  method  of  exposure  without  a 
dark  slide  is  employed,  be  large  enough,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  reach  down  to  the  floor,  there  will  be  every 
facility  for  placing  the  sensitive  sheet  wherever  it  may  be 
required ;  but  where  a  dark  slide  is  employed,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  arrange  a  sliding  holder,  clamping  to  the  uprights 
by  means  of  a  set  screw,  or  the  desk-shaped  portion  of  the 
easel  may  be  made  detachable  and  hung  on  pins  at  varying 
heights  upon  the  perpendicular  framework, 


A  simpler  plan,  which  we  have  in  use  ourselves,  consists  of  an 
easel  of  the  ordinary  artists’  form,  but  fixed  so  that  it  stands 
invariably  at  the  same  angle.  This  is  screwed  on  to  a  square 
board  which  forms  a  firm  base,  and  being  provided  with  castors 
is  easily  moved  to  any  part  of  the  room.  Instead  of  a  fixed 
tramway,  which  is  rather  calculated  to  trip  one  up  in  the  dark, 
and  is  pretty  certain  to  cause  trouble  with  visitors,  we  have  a 
series  of  parallel  lines  marked  on  the  floor  which  we  find  fully 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  secure  all  the  accuracy  of  position 
that  can  be  required;  indeed,  if  the  easel  be  freely  movable  in 
any  direction,  it  is  as  easy  to  secure  the  best  position  as  the 
best  focus.  The  raising  or  lowering  of  the  focussing  surface  is 
attained  by  means  of  the  ordinary  pins  in  the  framework  of  the 
easel,  and  this  arrangement  is  equally  available  for  a  dark 
slide  or  a  simple  drawing  board. 

Little  more  need  be  said,  or,  indeed,  can  be  said,  of  any 
difference  in  working  or  working  parts  necessitated  by  the  me 
of  direct  light,  for  no  further  departure  from  the  ordinary 
procedure  is  required.  But  we  may  allude  to  another  objection 
raised  against  the  plan,  namely,  that  it  would  require  rooms  of 
very  large  dimensions,  especially  in  height,  in  order  to  cope 
with  the  difficulty  caused  by  the  downward  direction  of  the 
axis  of  the  lens.  In  order  to  dispel  any  misgivings  on  this 
point,  we  need  only  point  out  that  taking  the  figures  as  given 
by  us  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  article — namely,  height  <4 
negative  from  floor,  five  feet ;  height  of  centre  of  picture,  fifty- 
two  inches  ;  and  distance  of  easel  from  window,  seven  feet  and 
a  half — an  enlargement  to  six  diameters  with  a  lens  of  twelve 
inches  focus  could  readily  be  made.  Or,  in  other  words,  a 
12x10  negative  could  be  enlarged  up  to  six  feet  by  five. 
Very  few  professionals,  we  imagine,  desire  to  soar  higher  than 
that  ! 

We  have  yet  to  speak  of  artificial  lighting,  after  which  we 
shall  devote  an  article  to  general  enlarging  topics. 

- ♦ - 

As  there  appears  hut  little  doubt  that  the  stereoscope  is  again  be¬ 
coming  popular,  there  is,  unquestionably,  a  capital  opening  for  a  better 
form  of  instrument  for  viewing  the  pictures  with  than  any  yet  intro¬ 
duced.  Most  of  the  better  class  of  instruments  are  efficient  enough, 
hut  they  are  somewhat  costly  as  well  as  being  inconveniently  bulky. 
When  half  a  dozen  or  more  persons  are  examining  a  collection  of 
pictures,  and  there  are  but  one  or  two  stereoscopes  in  the  room,  it 
becomes  a  wearisome  occupation  long  before  the  stock  of  slides  are 
exhausted.  What  is  required  is  an  efficient  form  of  instrument 
which  may  be  purchased  for  such  a  sum  as  will  enable  persons  "f 
limited  means  to  possess  several,  so  that  a  number  of  persons  can  be 
looking  at  a  collection  of  slides  simultaneously.  The  inability  to  do 
this  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  conduced  to  the  decay  of  stereo¬ 
scopic  photography  in  former  times.  The  examination  of  stereoscopic 
pictures  came  to  be  voted  a  tedious  and  monotonous  amusement. 


There  used  to  be,  many  years  ago,  some  very  cheap  and  portable 
stereoscopes  which  could  be  carried  iu  the  pocket,  costing,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  no  more  than  a  shilling  or  so  each.  Something  of 
this  kind,  though  of  a  better  type,  would  probably  at  the  present 
time  meet  with  a  ready  sale,  as  then  persons  would  be  enabled  lo  cari  \ 
their  own  stereoscope  about  with  them,  the  same  as  they  may  u<w\ 
carry  their  spectacles.  Iu  devising  any  new  form  of  stereoscope 
special  pi’o vision  must  be  made  for  viewing  the  pictures  by  transmitted 
light,  which  was  not  done  in  some  of  the  old  forms  of  portable 
instruments.  "When  the  stereoscope  was  formerly  in  fashion  the 
majority  of  the  pictures  were  ou  paper.  In  the  future  w  e  stiongly 
suspect  they  will  be  on  glass  as  transparencies.  An  efficient,  portable, 
and  non-expensive  stereoscope  is  just  now  a  desideratum.  Here  is 
a  hint  to  enterprising  manufacturers. 
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From  the  short  spell  of  severe  weather  experienced  a  couple  of 
months  hack,  it  was  surmised  that  the  opportunity  photographers 
would  have  of  obtaining  autumnal  effects  would  be  of  but  short  dura¬ 
tion.  This,  however,  has  not  been  the  case,  as  the  extraordinarily 
high  temperature  which  has  till  recently  prevailed,  coupled  with 
an  absence  of  high  winds,  has  enabled  excellent  pictures  of  autumnal 
scenery  to  be  obtained  for  a  much  longer  period  than  usual.  Although, 
in  some  parts,  the  trees  are  quite  devoid  of  leaves,  in  others  there  is 
still  a  certain  amount  of  foliage  to  be  seen.  Last  week  we  saw 
some  excellent  photographs,  including  autumnal  foliage,  which  were 
taken  only  a  few  days  previously.  It  is  seldom  that  such  pictures 
can  be  taken  at  the  end  of  November.  Little  prospect  there  is  at 
present  of  obtaining  winter  landscape  pictures  in  time  to  be  utilised 
as  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  cards.  However,  those  who  make  a 
feature  of  this  kind  of  work  secure  the  negatives  a  year  in  advance, 
instead  of  relying  on  what  the  current  year  might  enable  them  to 
obtain. 


Photographers  who  require  reversed  negatives  for  photo-mechanical 
purposes  have  hitherto  been  constrained  to  employ  riener’s  system 
of  removing  the  gelatino-bromide  film  from  the  glass  by  hydrofluoric 
acid,  unless  they  use  stripping  films ;  that  is,  supposing  they  are  not 
provided  with  the  means  of  taking  the  negatives  reversed  in  the  first 
instance.  In  Germany,  and  other  places  on  the  Continent,  as  well  as 
in  America,  where  mechanical  photography  is  more  universal  than  it 
is  here,  dry  plates  prepared  for  stripping  without  special  treatment 
are  regular  articles  of  commerce.  We  are  given  to  understand  that 
similar  plates  will  shortly  be  in  the  English  market,  if  they  are  not 
already  so.  Such  plates  will  be  a  great  boon  to  those  who  need  re¬ 
versed  negatives,  for,  although  Plener’s  method  of  stripping  answers 
well  enough,  all  who  have  had  to  do  with  hydrofluoric  acid  are  fully 
aware  of  its  pernicious  nature. 


It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  artificial  light  is  not  more  extensively 
employed  than  it  is  in  obtaining  prints  from  negatives  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  Getting  twelve  or  twenty-four  prints  from  a  negative  in 
large  towns  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  often  a  matter  of  two  or  three 
weeks.  Printing  by  artificial  light  on  albumenised  paper  is,  of  course, 
out  of  the  question,  as  it  would  be  too  costly  to  be  used  commercially, 
as  nothing  less  than  a  powerful  arc  light  would  suffice.  But  with 
bromide  paper  a  few  seconds’  exposure  to  an  ordinary  gas  flame  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  negative  should  not  be 
taken  on  one  day,  and  a  dozen  or  more  prints  from  it  delivered  on  the 
following,  provided  bromide  paper  be  utilised.  Bromide  prints  for 
ordinary  portraiture  would  have  met  with  but  little  commercial 
success  a  few  years  back  ;  now,  however,  taste  has  undergone  a  con¬ 
siderable  change,  and  the  cold  tones  yielded  by  this  process,  like  those 
of  the  platinot3rpe,  are  much  appreciated  by  the  public  generally. 


Amateur  photographers,  who  often  shirk  printing,  from  being  so 
engaged  in  business  that  they  cannot  devote  time  to  it  when  there  is 
sufficient  daylight  for  the  work,  can  easily  print  from  their  negatives 
during  the  winter  evenings.  For  some  years  past  artificial  light  and 
bromide  paper  have  been  largely  employed,  both  by  amateurs  and  pro¬ 
fessional  photographers,  for  enlargements,  though  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent  by  either  for  direct  printing.  Why  this  should  be  the 
case  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  seeing,  as  we  have  just  said,  the  tones 
obtained  are  now  so  much  appreciated. 

- 4. - 

ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

In  my  last  I  took  occasion  to  warn  any  photographer  unaccustomed 
to  the  handling  and  treatment  of  works  of  art  not  to  tamper  with  an 
oil  painting  either  by  smearing  it  with  glycerine,  oil,  stout,  or  other 
matter  whatever,  and  I  advised  the  inexperienced  to  beware  of  using 
anything  but  a  sponge  and  distilled  water.  A  contributor  to  these 
pages  has,  over  the  signature  of  “  Pictor,”  taken  up  about  a  column 
of  type  to  prove  that  this  advice  was  not  good.  At  the  outset  I 
think  I  may  say  that  no  one  but  “  Pictor  ”  would  understand  my 
remark  to  mean  that  the  painting  was  to  have  a  bath  ;  I  meant,  and 
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I  think  all  readers  would  so  take  it,  that  all  that  the  inexperienced 
should  attempt  was  to  remove  surface  dirt  by  u  sponge  damped  with 
distilled  water,  for  it  is  a  gross  absurdity  to  suggest,  as  “  l*iotir” 
does,  that  my  method  involved  a  wetting  with  water  before  each 
exposure.  To  render  my  advice  more  complete,  I  may  saj  the  picture 
should  not  be  bathed  in  xvater,  and  the  water  used  also  must  be 
neither  frozen  nor  boiling. 

“  Tictor  ”  'gives  a  fair  account  of  the  various  grounds  used  for 
painting  upon,  but  surely  so  much  space  was  not  needed  for  de¬ 
scribing  what  are  well  known  as  absorbent  and  non-absorbent  grounds. 
As  to  his  advice  about  treatment  of  pictures,  I  think  it  desirable  to 
make  a  few  remarks  lest  his  extremely  erroneous  conclusions  and 
disastrous  advice  might  be  taken  literally,  though  perhaps  especial 
value  might  not 'attach  to  the  advice  of  one  who  describes  his  own 
method  of  making  a  sham  oil  painting  by  varnishing  a  distemper 
picture: — “ Heavy  imperial  stout,  .  .  .  being  of  a  rather  treacly  and 
glutinous  character,  might  prove  beneficial  in  the  cracks.’’ 

This  is  nonsense.  The  liquid  would  penetrate  as  freely  as,  if  not 
more  freely  than,  water  into  cracks  (the  alcohol  alone  contained  in  it 
would  increase  its  capillarity),  and  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  more 
than  an  impertinence  if  a  photographer  were  to  excuse  its  use  by 
saying  that  it  would  cause  “  the  paint  to  adhere  more  firmly  than 
before.”  If  water  would  be  injurious,  stout  would  be  more  so,  and, 
further,  would  eventually  cause  mould. 

It  is  very  kind  of  “  Pictor”  in  his  next  paragraph  to  advise  artists 
how  to  treat  their  pictures;  but  when  lie  classes  boiled  oil  with  nut 
oil  and  poppy  oil,  he  links  incongruous  subjects.  I  may  tell  him  that 
the  pure  linseed  oil,  instead  of  being  “nearly  colourless,”  as  he  terms 
it,  has  more  colour  than  poppy  or  nut  oil,  which  he  condemns,  but 
on  what  grounds  he  does  not  state. 

Finally,  after  condemning  the  application  of  pure  water  to  the  face 
of  an  oil  painting,  it  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  “  l’ictor”  actually 
recommends  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  white  of  eggs,  sugar,  gall,  and 
water,  upon  the  face  of  a  picture,  even  one  with  cracks.  It  is  an 
insult  to  the  common  sense  of  the  readers  of  this  Journal  to  suggest 
that  this  mixture  would  not  cause  a  cracked  picture  painted  on  an 
absorbent  ground  to  peel  of,  but  that  (eater is  paribus)  water  used 
alone  would.  My  strongest  advice  to  the  inexperienced  is  to  do 
nothing  with  any  oil  painting  whatever  beyond  sponging  it  with  a 
sponge  damped  with  distilled  water  ;  and,  above  all,  let  him  avoid 
alike  “  Pictor’s  ”  “  heavy  imperial  stout  ”  or  his  modified  egg-nog. 

The  subject  of  paintings  draws  one's  attention  to  the  remarks  of 
the  editor's  on  the  human  face,  and  their  quotation  from  Sir  George 
Harvey  that  it  “was  right,  xvhen  painting  a  lady’s  portrait  from  a 
photograph,  to  enlarge  the  e)res  to  a  considerable  extent.”  Photo¬ 
graph  or  no  photograph,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  eyes  in  a 
painting  to  be  represented  larger  in  proportion  to  the  face  than  nature 
would  exhibit  if  rule  and  compass  were  applied.  And  I  think  it  not 
blameworthy  to  do  this,  for  the  idea  of  a  painter,  besides  putting  on  to 
canvas  that  entity  as  exhibited  to  himself  in  the  sitting,  naturally  in¬ 
cludes  a  presentation  that  shall  resemble  what  might  be  termed  the 
esoteric  idea,  and  no  saying  is  more  true  than  that  the  shapes  and  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  features  of  those  most  familiar  to  us  are  subjects  we 
know  very  little  about.  I  would  in  this  connexion  call  attention  to 
the  large  head  in  colours  in  the  Christmas  number  of  Figaro.  The 
first  thought  that  strikes  one  is  that  it  represents  a  face  with  won- 
drouslv  deep,  thoughtful  eyes;  we  feel  the  effect  only:  analyse  it, 
measure  it,  and  we  find  an  eye  with  an  iris  that  is  simply  immense. 
And  again,  by-the-by,  though  the  black-and-white  pictures  in  this 
number  are  very  beautiful,  I  cannot  but  say  that  to  me  they  simply 
show  what  to  avoid  for  the  highest  class  of  book  illustration.  The 
character  of  the  engravings,  which  are  in  almost  every  case  done  by  a 
photo  process,  are  distinctly  and  unequivocally  inferior  to  a  good  wood 
engraving.  They  are  tame,  flat,  and  devoid  of  crispness,  and  they  show 
how  still  very  far  off  is  photo-block  work  from  wood  engraving;  but 
each  is  valuable  on  its  own  ground. 

I  welcome  with  acclamation  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton’s  aid  to  the  attack 
on  formulae-mongers,  or  rather  the  prevailing  formulae  systems.  “  No 
sooner  do  two  photographers  begin  comparing  notes  on  developing 
matters  than  they  commeuce  also  to  get  at  cross  purposes  ....  It  is 
impossible,  without  abstruse  calculations,  to  arrive  at  the  comparative 
proportions  of  the  different  ingredients  used  by  each,  &c.,  ’  is  what  he 
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lemaiks.  It  is  obvious  to  the  meanest  understanding  i 
of  plates  will  find  it  desirable  to  mix  up  stock  solutions  accordlnuTo 
some  convenient  method,  and  that  this  once  done  fm- 1  l  T g 
and  the  formida  ticketed  up,  the 

ounce  may  be  forgotten,  and  so  difficult  arise  in  I,?  I 

with  a  brother  photographer.  Nevertheless,  if  everybody  starred  with" 
a  system  of  so  many  grains  of  pyro  to  the  ounce,  with  so  much 
ammonia  to  each  grain  of  pyro,  and  bromide  a  fraction  of  the 
ammonia  the  means  of  comparison  would  be  universally  easy  to 
obtain  Mr  Bolton  very  probably  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  when  lie 

di'ffimR6  jeS°USy  °f  mdlvldual  makers  as  one  main  cause  of  the 

S  }ty’  1S  a  evil,  and  the  present  complex  no-system 

its  ridicuIous  varieties  °f 

I  noticed  m  the  answers  to  correspondents,  a  little  while  since  a 
reply  stating  that  the  chromotype  patents  expired  years  ago,  and  that 
consequently,  a  so-called  licensee  who  holds  “ the  sole  license  for  a 
district  cannot  stop  any  one  from  working  the  process.  It  is  well 
that  this  should  be  put  on  record,  for  though  it  is  years  since  the 
patent  expired,  many  photographers  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  But 
there  is  one  point  not  here  alluded  to  that  should  be  noted.  For  some 
time,  at  least,  after  the  patent  expired,  the  premier  holders  of  the 
patent  m  this  country  declined  to  supply  the  special  chromotype 
tissue,  except  to  licensees ;  but  I  may  point  out  that  this  was  no  real 
hardship,  for  this  tissue  was  not  made  of  permanent  colours,  and  the 
same  firm  who  manufactured  it  also  supplied  other  tissue  capable  of 
being  worked  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  results  obtained  by  which 
would,  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  really  be  superior  to  the  real 
chromotype  tissue  itself.  Fi;ee  Lance. 


HARDWICH  ON  THE  LIMELIGHT. 

The  large  number  of  slides  shown  at  the  lantern  demonstration  of 
the  Newcastle  Photographic  Association  on  December  3rd  prevented 
me  from  saying  anything  with  regard  to  the  light.  The  “  Oxyether  ” 
was  the  process  employed,  as  on  previous  occasions,  but  with  Ives’ 
porous  saturator  instead  of  Broughton’s  vapour  tank.  The  working 
of  the  latter  is  perfect,  but  experience  has  shown  that  when  it  is 
badly  made,  or  improperly  used,  an  explosion  may  occur;  whereas  the 
experiments  of  the  late  Mr.  Frederick  Barber  (whose  loss  is  much  to 
be  deplored)  seem  to  prove  that  a  dangerous  explosion  is  not  possible 
with  Ives’  saturator  however  carelessly  it  may  be  handled.  Mr. 
Barber  purposely  did  almost  everything  which  he  ought  not  to  have 
done,  but  the  only  result  he  could  obtain  was.  a  crack  like  that  of  a 
small  pistol,  and  a  blowing  off  of  the  indiarubber  tubes.  This  is  a 
point  of  great  importance  now  that  gas  bags  are  falling  comparatively 
into  disuse  and  cylinders  of  compressed  gas  are  taking  their  place. 

In  America  they  appear  to  use  these  cylinders  without  any  regu¬ 
lator,  and  to  turn  on  the  gas  by  little  and  little  with  a  proper  key. 
This,  however,  is  not  a  safe  thing  to  do  with  oxyether,  and  I  have 
heard  of  the  flame  being  forced  back  into  the  porous  saturator,  and 
enough  heat  generated  to  burn  a  hole  in  the  metal  tubes  of  which  it 
is  composed.  On  the  evening  of  December  3rd  we  tried  “  Beard’s 
new  regulator,”  with  Brins’  oxygen,  and  also  “  Clarkson’s  patent 
valve,”  supplied  by  Messrs.  Steward.  Both  answered  the  purpose 
well,  with  a  single  lantern,  and  it  remains  to  be  proved  by  a 
longer  experience  which  is  the  more  reliable. 

I  have  not  seen  any  description  in  print  of  the  small  regulator  sent 
to  us  by  Mr.  Beard,  but  it  is  quite  different  from  the  one  we  tried 
last  season.  Instead  of  a  screw  there  are  two  “  eccentrics  ”  moved 
by  a  “  lazy  tongs  ”  arrangement,  and  two  or  three  springs  of  different 
degrees  of  tension  are  supplied,  so  that  any  amount  of  pressure  can 
be  obtained,  from  twelve  inches  of  water  up  to  forty  inches,  according 
to  the  number  of  lights  to  be  fed. 

The  porous  saturator  sent  to  me  by  Messrs.  Cutts  &  Sutton,  of 
Sheffield,  is  a  handsome  piece  of  apparatus,  of  a  horseshoe  shape, 
consisting  of  two  nickel-plated  tubes  lying  side  by  side  on  an  ebonised 
wooden  stand.  It  weighs  G  lbs.  5  ounces  in  the  scales,  and  when 
filled  with  ether  and  drained  rather  closely  gains  14j  ounces,  equal  to 
20 fluid  ounces  of  ether  of  ‘71 7. 

A  difficulty  with  this  form  of  saturator  is  to  get  it  absolutely  ether- 
tight  at  the  caps.  Soap  is  recommended,  but  this  I  did  not  find  to  be 
sufficient.  I  therefore  took  off  the  barrels  from  the  stand  (to  avoid 
twisting  the  bent  connecting  tube),  and,  holding  one  of  them  firmly 
in  the  hand,  put  a  spanner  on  the  nut  and  worked  the  cap  gently 
backwards  and  forwards  until  the  edge  of  the  barrel  had  ground  for 
itself  a  groove  in  the  leaden  washer.  I  then  did  the  same  with  the 


second  barrel,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  the  joints  were 
tight  enough  to  admit  of  my  leaving  the  instrument  for  sererel  days 
fully  Charged,  Without  the  smallest  loss  of  weight.  The  p 
would  be  to  ascertain  whether  the  caps  were  tight  befi >re  poi 
the  ether.  To  do  this  you  should  close  one  of  the  tape  and  suck  at 
the  other;  it  ought  to  hold  the  tongue  for  at  least  half  a  n  in  ite 
Unless  you  make  the  apparatus  tight  there  will  be  an  unrri. «sunt 
smell  ot  ether  in  the  room. 

When  the  porous  saturator  is  closely  drained  I  do  not  find  the  “  ratu- 
ration  to  be  as  complete  as  with  Broughton’s  tank ;  but,  nevertheless 
it  will  answer  very  well  for  a  two  hours’ exhibition  with 
lantern,  and  the  amount  of  ether  passing  through  the  H  tan  willbe 
nearly  or  quite  as  great  at  the  end  of  the  lecture  a-  at  the  Winning 
if  you  want  more  ether  vapour,  to  prevent  u  passing  back  when  this 
flame  is  extinguished,  there  are  two  ways  of  obtaining  it.  First  by 
adding  a  thud  barrel  to  the  saturator,  as  some  of  the  American  firma 
do,  and  second  by  leaving  a  little  liquid  ether  in  excess  when  you  fill 
it,  as  Mr.  Ives  himself  advises.  I  find  with  the  eaturator  sent  1  >  me 
by  Messrs.  Sutton  I  can  put  in  six  or  eight  fluid  ounces  extra  and 
incline  the  barrels  downwards  at  an  angle  of  nearly  45°  without  any 
running  out  at  the  taps.  Please  to  notice,  however,  that  if  you  do 
this  you  incur  the  responsibility  of  closely  watching  the  saturator 
during  the  lecture  ;  because  if  it  happened  to  b 
oxygen  gas  on  the  ground,  the  ether  might  run  back  into  the  bag  if 
the  barrels  were  tilted  too  much  downwards. 

I  have  been  in  correspondence  with  Messrs.  Alfred  White  A  .8  n- 
of  Castle-stieet,  Saffron-hill,  London,  E.G.,  who  are  large  manufi  ■- 
turers,  as  to  the  best  quality  of  methylated  ether  to  use,  and  1  find 
that  they  keep  four  kinds  in  stock— ether  of  *750,  *730,  -72",  and 
anaesthetic  methylated  ether  of  ‘717.  The  last  is  by  far  the  L  st,  and 
it  is  so  dry  that  it  will  not  leave  any  water  behind  in  the  flanti  Is. 
Those  who  live  in  the  north  of  England,  and  find  it  too  far  i 
London,  can  obtain  an  excellent  quality  of  ether  of  Messrs.  Maw-  .n  k. 
Swan,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  specific  gravity  is  about  the  same  as 
that  already  quoted,  viz.,  ‘715  to  ‘717  at  00°  Fahrenheit. 

T.  Freberick  Hardwicu. 
— - - 

THE  MODERN  PRACTICE  OF  PLATINOTYPE  BY  COLD 
DEVELOPMENT. 

[A  Communication  to  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Associatim,  1 
To-night  I  propose  to  confine  myself  solely  to  remarks  and  illustra¬ 
tions  of  a  practical  nature;  and  for  general  principles  I  will  refer 
members  to  a  paper  read  by  me  at  the  last  Camera  Club  Conference, 
and  subsequently  published  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy.  In  the  paper  just  referred  to,  I  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
the  simplest  and  most  natural  of  the  modifications  of  the  pi\  ces-  is 
the  last  to  evolve  itself  as  a  workable  method.  It  is  certainly  stranse 
that  the  one  method  which  is  similar  in  form  to  the  iron  processes 
which  preceeded  it — such  as  the  cyanotype,  chrysotype,  &c.,  and  the 
one  on  which  I  first  experimented,  though  unsuccessfully — should 
have  taken  so  long  to  come  to  perfection.  But  though  a  ri tuple 
method  in  theory,  yet  it  has  cost  more  labour  and  experiment  than 
all  the  other  modifications.  And  this  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that 
several  important  conditions  to  success  had  to  be  found  out,  and  that 
a  very  large  number  of  variations  were  to  be  examined  and  esti¬ 
mated.  But  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  this  method  is  now  nut 
only  reduced,  as  it  were,  to  its  lowest  terms,  but  is  also  put  into  its 
best  possible  form. 

In  this  modification  of  the  process,  you  are  probably  all  aware,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  platinum  pigment  is  derived  entirely  from 
the  platinum  salt  ill  the  developer ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  the 
name  of  the  process  is  taken  from  the  condition  of  the  developer, 
which  is  used  cold  or  at  ordinary  temperatures.  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
sliow  reasons  -why  this  method  is  entitled  to  the  highest  rank  amongst 
plain  paper  processes ;  and  this  not  only  on  account  of  the  artistic 
quality  of  its  results,  but  also  because  it  places  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer  large  opportunities  for  modifying  results. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  all  the  most  important  conditions  to 
be  observed  in  printing  operations. 

Firstly,  the  paper  must  be  protected  against  contact  with  metallic 
dust,  or  metallic  substances,  and  for  this  reason  the  inside  of  the 
calcium  storage  tube  should  be  lined  with  paper,  and  the  sensitised 
paper  should  be  placed  in  the  tube  with  its  surface  bent  outwards. 
Then,  in  removing  the  paper  from  the  tube,  care  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  its  rubbing  against  any  of  the  unprotected  surfaces  or  edges. 
In  opening  and  closing  a  tin  or  zinc  tube,  a  number  of  metallic  particles 
are  abraded,  and  any  of  these  attaching  themselves  will  produce 
comet-like  marks.  For  the  same  reason,  in  cutting  up  paper,  care 
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should  be  taken  that  the  flat  surface  of  the  knife-blade  does  not  rub 
the  paper. 

Now,  in  order  to  obtain  rich,  plucky  prints,  and  to  secure  a  good 
developing  action,  the  paper  must  be  exposed  in  a  damp  state,  or,  if 
exposed  dry,  it  must  be  damped  afterwards,  and  before  development. 

Perhaps,  instead  of  using  the  word  “  damp,”  which  is  too  strong  a 
term,  I  should  have  said  “  not  dry."  By  the  exposure  of  the  paper  in 
a  cold  room  at  this  time  of  the  year,  for,  say,  fifteen  minutes  before 
exposure,  the  paper  will  be  sufficiently  damp,  or  in  a  dry  season  a 
similar  exposure  in  a  dampish  room  will  usually  be  sufficient. 

If  exposed  dry,  a  similar  exposure  to  damp  air  before  development 
will  he  sufficient.  But  I  must  here  point  out  that  exposed  prints, 
if  preserved  in  a  slightly  damped  state,  will  slowly  gain  a  tendency 
to  give  more  half  tone  when  developed.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any 
exact  time  indications,  but  I  should  say,  as  a  general  rule,  that  prints 
removed  from  the  frames  and  then  put  into  a  drawer  for  twenty- 
four  hours  will,  if  then  developed,  show  a  maximum  of  half  tone ; 
after  a  still  longer  period  fog  may  set  in,  hut  I  have  not  yet  seen  it ; 
though  undoubtedly  such  a  long  treatment  tends  to  muddiness. 

To  contrast  the  three  modes  of  using  the  paper  : — 

No.  1. — If  exposed  dry  and  developed  without  any  damping,  the 
prints  tend  to  coldness  of  colour,  feebleness,  and  sometimes  granu¬ 
lation. 

No.  2.— If  exposed  damp  and  then  developed  without  “  ageing,” 
the  prints  will  tend  to  warmth  of  colour  and  maximum  pluck  with¬ 
out  granulation. 

No.  3. — If  the  prints  are  kept  in  the  same  state  of  dampness  as 
they  are  when  removed  from  the  frames  for  a  long  period,  or,  to 
apply  a  term  just  used,  if  they  are  “  aged,”  then  they  will  give,  on 
development,  warm  prints  with  a  maximum  of  half  tone. 

You  will  at  once  see  that  by  a  little  attention  to  these  conditions 
it  is  quite  possible  (as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  very  easy)  to  obtain  from 
the  same  sheet  of  paper  a  plucky  priut  from  a  thin  negative,  and  a 
print  full  of  half  tone  from  one  of  strong  contrast.  The  conditions, 
after  a  little  experience,  are  much  more  easily  controlled  than 
described. 

The  necessary  presence  of  moisture  in  the  paper  during  printing 
operations  fortunately  enables  us  to  work  in  a  much  more  convenient 
manner  than  formerly,  and  I  strongly  recommend  the  use  of  flat  boxes 
with  hinged  covers,  of  wood  or  of  paper ;  one  to  hold  paper  to  lie 
exposed,  and  another  one  to  receive  exposed  prints.  Some  of  the 
paper  boxes  made  to  hold  invoices  or  music  are  well  suited  to  the 
smaller  sizes  of  prints. 

I  will  here  mention  a  little  precaution  which  may  be  useful  to  some 
workers ;  it  is  this : — Before  handling  cold  bath  paper  see  that  your 
fingers  are  not  contaminated  with  platinum  salt  derived  from  paper 
which  contains  it  in  its  coating,  and  if  your  negatives  have  been  used 
on  such  paper  give  them  a  careful  dusting.  The  neglect  of  this  pre¬ 
caution  may  involve  some  curious  spots  and  markings  of  a  slightly 
brownish  colour. 

Now,  as  to  judgment  of  exposure.  I  know  that  there  are  some 
who  fail  to  see  clearly  when  to  stop,  and  in  many  cases  this  may  he 
due  to  a  tendency  to  colour  blindness,  but  my  experience  i3  that  most 
operators  are  as  accurate  as  they  are  with  silver  printing.  But  the 
cold  hath  paper  is,  undoubtedly  easier  to  estimate  correctly  than  hot 
bath  paper.  I  would  suggest  that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  better  not 
to  judge  solely  by  the  appearance  of  the  high  lights,  or  of  the  shadows, 
but  to  look  first  for  the  degree  of  visibility  of  the  high  lights,  and 
then  to  estimate,  in  relation  to  this,  the  strength  of  the  printed 
shadows.  In  other  words,  an  estimation  of  the  appearance  of  the 
image  as  a  ivhole  is  the  best  method.  The  only  difficult  negatives  to 
print  are  those  which  are  deficient  in  contrast,  or  are  in  a  “  low  key 
but  even  these  are  usually  made  easy  by  blackening  the  rebate,  so 
that  during  exposure  the  printed  image  may  be  compared  with  the 
paper  unaltered  by  light,  which  lies  under  and  is  protected  by  these 
rebates. 

A  good  plan  to  adopt  in  printing  from  such  flat  negatives  is  to  cut 
the  paper  a  little  longer  than  necessary,  and  then,  in  placing  it  in  the 
printing  frame,  to  fold  backwards  the  part  which  overlaps  ;  this  part 
will  then  be  sufficiently  protected  from  light  action  to  afford  means 
of  comparison  with  the  printed  portion. 

I  jnay  say  of  developers  that  their  name  is  legion,  but  the  one  to  be 
used  to-night  is,  I  have  very  good  reason  to  believe,  the  best.  Potassic 
oxalate  and  mono-potassic  orthophosphate  are  the  developing  agents, 
and  these  salts  are  mixed,  roughly,  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of 
the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  The  office  of  these  salts  in  the 
developer  is  described  in  the  paper  read  at  the  Conference,  to  which  I 
will  refer  you. 

One  half  pound  of  these  salts  mixed  in  the  above  proportions  is 
dissolved  in  fifty  ounces  of  water  and  called  “  Solution  1).” 


Sixty  grains  ot  potassic  ciiioro-^iiat 
er  and  called  “Solution  IV 


lime  tvrtj  uiKBuiveu  in  iwu  ounce* 


of  water -  - - -  . 

Solution  1)  is  too  strong  for  general  usi*,  but  it  is  perhaps  u><  ful  in 
have  ready  a  strong  solution,  and  it  is  less  bulky. 

Before  making  up  the  developer  we  will  dilute  solution  1)  t  li um : 


Solution  1)  .  3  parts,  i  Call  this  dilutisl 

Water  .  2  ,,  l  1)  solution. 


Now,  the  standard  developing  solution  is  made  by  taking  live  part-  .| 
diluted  1)  solution  and  one  part  of  platinum  solution  1’. 

I  find  measures  graduated  in  cubic  centimetres  very  convenient  for 
proportioning  these  solutions. 

The  mixed  developer  keeps  in  good  condition  for  a  certain  time  and 
then  slowly  deteriorates.  1  am  unable,  at  present,  to  give  any  time 
limits,  but  I  should  estimate  that  no  sensible  loss  in  working  value 
would  take  place  within  twenty-four  hours  after  it  is  mixed. 

The  developer  is  best  worked  in  a  porcelain  tray,  with  a  Hat  bottom, 
or,  if  the  prints  are  large,  by  the  trough  method.  The  operation  of 
floating  the  prints  on  the  developer  demands  a  little  attention.  In 
the  first  place,  the  prints  to  be  developed  should  either  la*  flat,  or,  if 
they  have  been  rolled  up,  the  printed  surfaces  should  be  convex.  If 
rolled  with  the  printed  surfaces  inwards  it  is  not  always  easy  to  secure 
a  good  floatation.  The  developing  bath  is  weak  in  platinum  salt,  and 
it  follow's  that  the  quantity  of  solution  taken  up  by  the  printed  sur¬ 
face  will,  only  rarely,  suffice  to  supply  sufficient  platinum  for  the 
complete  development  of  the  shadows;  on  this  account  it  is  necessary 
to  float  the  print  on  the  developer  at  least  twice.  But  it  is  better  to 
allow*  only  a  short  time  to  elapse  between  the  first  and  second 
floatings.  I  have  found  that  if  long  delayed  the  second  floating  is 
not  so  efficacious.  The  print  after  its  second  floatation  is  held  in  the 
hand  and  carefully  watched  as  it  continues  to  grow  in  detail  and 
strength,  and  when  the  right  effect  has  been  reached  it  must  be 
immediately  immersed  in  the  acid  bath. 

During  this  growth  of  the  image  both  the  extreme  high  lights  and 
the  deep  shadows  should  be  inspected  ;  the  one  to  see  that  sufficient 
detail  has  been  developed,  the  other  that  the  proper  strength  has 
been  attained.  If  the  shadows  are  very  heavy,  a  third, or  even  fourth, 
floatation  may  be  necessary.  In  the  early  stages  of  a  development 
both  the  high  lights  and  the  shadows  may  appear  granulated,  but  as 
development  progresses  this  granulation  disappears. 

Suppose  a  print  to  be  floated  on  the  developer,  then  removed  for  a 
few*  seconds,  until  most  of  the  detail  is  out,  and  then  refloated,  but 
instead  of  being  again  removed  is  kept  oscillating  backwards  and 
forwards  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  w*e  shall  then  obtain  a  result 
somewhat  similar  to  that  obtained  by  the  rocking  of  the  dish  during 
dry-plate  development,  namely,  a  piling  up  of  the  metal  on  the 
strongest  portions  of  the  image.  Between  the  development  of  each 
print  the  bath  should  be  rocked  once  or  t  wice  from  side  to  side,  in 
order  to  break  up  surface  scum. 

When  only  two  or  three  prints  have  to  be  made,  and  the  process  is 
not  regularly  w*orked,  it  is  important,  in  order  to  secure  economy, 
that  developer  sufficient  only  for  the  prints  should  be  mixed ;  now, 
in  order  to  operate  with  such  a  small  quantity  of  solution,  I  have 
found  that  nothing  is  so  satisfactory  for  applying  it  as  a  broad  camel- 
hair  brush  ;  at  any  rate,  when  the  prints  do  not  exceed  the  dimensions 
of  12  x  10.  I  have  not  tried  larger  prints,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  method  is  applicable  even  to  them,  though  1  should  for  this 
purpose  recommend  the  trough  method,  which  is  very  simple  and 
easily  worked. 

In  using  the  brush  it  is  almost  self-evident  that  the  strokes  should 
follow  and  overlap  each  other ;  if  they  were  made  so  that  they  w*ere 
separated,  developing  marks  w*ould  be  the  inevitable  result.  Perhaps 
it  is  better  to  work  from  one  side  of  a  print  to  the  other,  and  if  there 
is  a  sky  this  should  receive  the  final  strokes.  The  operation  must  be 
carried  out  rapidly,  and  with  a  wet  brush,  which  must  be  re-dipped 
in  the  developer,  at  least,  after  ever}*  second  stroke.  Before  beginning 
a  second  print  with  the  brush,  let  the  latter  be  w*ashed  in  the  de¬ 
veloper  so  as  to  detach  any  ferrous  salt  which  it  has  derived  from  the 
previous  print. 

As  to  the  best  mode  of  utilising  old  developers,  I  am  at  present 
unable  to  say  much,  but  if  they  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  days 
old  it  appears  to  be  quite  safe  to  mix  them  with  fresh  solution.  But 
if  much  older  than  this  the  safest  plan  is  to  put  them  aside  as  residues 
for  reduction  by  means  of  zinc,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  a  little  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid. 

The  solutions  D  and  P,  by  the  mixing  of  which  the  developer  is 
made,  may  be  used  in  various  preparations  and  strengths,  and  by  these 
variations  many  different  effects  may  he  produced.  For  instance,  it  is 
thus  possible  to  increase  or  decrease  half  tone,  to  produce  warm  or 
cold  tints,  to  increase  or  decrease  the  rapidity  of  developing  action,  or 
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to  flatten  or  reduce  the  strength  of  the  shadows.  My  intention  was  to 
have  indicated,  the  means  of  producing  these  various  effects,  hut  upon 
consideration  it  seemed  that  the  means  already  in  our  hands  were 
sufficient  for  almost  every  case  likely  to  he  met  with.  I  may  after¬ 
wards  refer  to  one  or  two  of  these  variations,  but  let  us  see  first  what 
may  be  done  with  the  standard  developer  before  described. 

By  giving  a  normal  exposure,  after  a  slight  damping  of  the  paper, 
and  developing  without  any  " ageing,”  the  maximum  amount  of  vigour 
will  be  attained..  By  an"  ageing”  of  the  paper  for  a  few  hours  before 
development  an  increase  in  half  tone  will  he  secured,  and  by  a  further 
“ageing”. still  more  half  tone  and  a  tendency  to  flatness.  Again, 
should  prints  have  been,  by  accident,  underexposed,  “ageing”  will 
bring  out  half  tone ;  and,  if  exposure  has  been  rather  overdone,  t  he 
prints  may  be  dried  as  soon  as  they  come  out  of  the  frames  and  de¬ 
veloped  in  this  state,  the  development  being  carried  only  sufficiently 
far  to  secure  the  right  effect. 

But  I  think  the  “  ageing  ”  method  should  be  used  with  a  certain 
amount  of  caution,  for,  if  carried  to  excess,  it  will  tend  to  muddiness 

in  the  prints. 

In  order  to  slow  the  developing  action  the  addition  of  fifty  per 
cent,  of  water  may  be  made  to  the  standard  developer,  and  by  adding 
an  amount  of  a  saturated  solution  of  potassic  chloride,  equal  to  one 
half  of  the  bulk  of  the  P  solution  present  in  the  developer,  the 
developer  will  be  rendered  still  more  slow.  The  developer  thus 
diluted  and  restrained  by  Iv  Cl  is  useful  for  tentative  work  and  for 
prints  (not  of  strong  subjects)  which  have  been  over  exposed. 

I  may  here  mention  that  chlorides  appear  to  act  much  better  than 
any  oxidising  agents  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  development,  and 
for  theoretical  reasons  this  might  be  expected. 

The  development  of  this  paper  may  be  looked  upon  as  affording 
similar  variations  in  effect  to  those  obtained  in  the  development  of  dry 
plates,  and  as  in  the  latter  case  the  beginner  would  proceed  by  a  long 
and  devious  course  if  he  began  by  using,  one  after  another,  a  dozen 
different  developers  before  he  had  properly  learnt  the  use  of  one,  so  in 
the  working  of  the  cold  hath  process  his  progress  would  be  very  slow 
and  “mixed”  if  every  day  he  tried  something  new.  I,  therefore, 
earnestly  hope  that  those  who  begin  this  process  will  adhere  to  the 
formula  laid  down,  until,  at  least,  they  are  able  to  both  expose  and 
develop  with  accuracy. 

Nothing  has  been  said  as  to  the  keeping  qualities  of  this  paper,  but, 
of  course,  no  exact  limits  can  be  given,  as  so  much  depends  upon  the 
conditions  under  which  the  paper  is  stored.  But  when  properly 
secured  in  a  calcium  tube,  it  certainly  remains  in  good  condition  for 
at  least  as  long  as  hot  bath  paper,  hut,  probably,  for  a  longer  period. 
Some  paper,  so  stored  for  seven  months,  gave  prints  as  good  as  when 
fresh;  prudent  workers  will,  however,  not  stock  more  than  sufficient 
for,  say,  two  months’  work. 

The  exposure  to  light  is  less  than  that  required  for  hot  bath  paper 
—perhaps  about  one-thii’d  less;  when  compared  with  albumenised 
paper,  in  a  weak  or  feeble  light,  the  advantage  is  enormous. 

I  will  now  state  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  most  important 
features  and  advantages  of  this  process;  they  are: — 

1.  — The  pigment  of  which  the  image  is  formed  is  derived  wholly 
from  the  developer,  and,  in  consequence,  the  utmost  transparency 
possible  on  a  matt  surface  is  attained. 

2.  — The  operator  has  great  power  to  modify  his  results ;  his 
success  depends  upon  his  skill,  and  he  is  not  bound  to  an  inflexible 
and  fated  result  by  the  want  of  plasticity  in  his  materials. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  value 
of  this  method,  and  perhaps  the  strongest  statement  I  can  make  is, 
that  after  working  many  years  at  the  platinotype  process,  always 
with  an  ideal  before  me,  I  feel  that  my  aims  are  at  last  as  far 
satisfied  as  is  permitted  to  those  working  in  a  world  where  all  things 
are  conditioned.  W.  Willis. 

- - - 

INSTANTANEOUS  WORK. 

VII. 

In  the  remarks  which  I  have  made  in  my  previous  articles  on  the 
necessary  requirements  of  a  shutter,  I  have  endeavoured  to  approach 
the  consideration  of  the  subject  from  as  purely  a  practical  standpoint 
as  possible  ;  but  such  questions  as  to  what  ought  to  be  the  proper 
shape  of  the  opening,  or  whether  or  not  a  shutter  which  opens  in  the 
centre,  and  which  gradually  or  rapidly  expands  till  full  aperture  is 
reached,  and  then  as  rapidly  and  regularly  closes  again,  or  whether 
the  shutter  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  plunge  up  and  down,  evi¬ 
dently  with  the  view  of  giving  a  longer  exposure  to  one  portion  of  the 
plate  than  another,  are  questions  that  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
discuss  as  vital  points  to  the  securing  of  success  in  instantaneous  work. 


I  prefer  to  leave  such  questions  to  those  who  ure  so  fund  of  th 
to  work  out  the  problems  for  themselves;  only  if,  after  they  have 
spent  much  thought,  time,  and  money  in  purchasing,  or,  it  may  even 
be,  in  going  so  far  as  constructing  a  shutter  which  to  their  mind 
appears  theoretically  perfect,  they  must  not  be  surprised,  nay,  the% 
may  almost  expect,  that  there  are  those  who  always  will  find  fault 
and  pick  holes  in  a  new  thing,  no  matter  how  great  its  ru.-rit* 
may  be. 

For  my  part,  I  much  prefer  to  judge  a  shutter  by  it-  capahilitifc 
for  downright  all-round  work,  rather  than  tin-  beauty  of  it-  construc¬ 
tion,  fineness  of  finish,  and  intricate  mechanism,  and,  very  possibly, 
misleading  index  of  the  various  fractions  of  a  second  which  it  will  be 
found  to  have  engraved  upon  it. 

No  doubt,  these  nicely  engraved  indices  of  fractions  of  time,  sav 
from  the  smallest  part  of  a  second  tip  to  a  minute  or  two,  giv*-  a 
shutter  a  highly  finished  appearance,  and  mala*  them  so  attractive  as 
to  help  considerably  their  sale  with  beginners,  who  thlnlr  how  satis¬ 
factory  it  is  to  know  the  exact  portion  of  time  indicated  bv  th»* 
shutter  when  set  at  this  point  or  that,  and  from  which  they  may  ala  o 
be  enabled  to  consult  tables,  &c.,  as  to  proper  exposure,  and  kirn 
a  certainty  that  such  and  such  a  view  was  taknii  in  exactly  so  nmm 
tenths  of  a  second.  Of  course,  they  are  quite  certain  of  this,  because 
the  shutter  says  so.  I  often  wonder  where  all  this  sort  of  thing  i- 
going  to  end,  and  quite  expect  soon  to  find  some  people  calling  out 
for  a  shutter  that  will  not  only  tell  them  the  exact  time  occupied  in 
exposing,  hut  likewise  one  that  will  giv--  ih.-m  tin*  mv net  time  tlie\ 
ought  to  expose. 

What  reliance,  I  ask,  can  he  placed  on  such  time  indicators  *  Or, 
again,  how  many  in  a  hundred  have  the  faintest  idea  of  what,  say, 
the  xiu  part  of  a  second  really  is  !  I  venture  to  assert  that  but  very 
few  indeed  thoroughly  realise  what  such  a  short  period  of  time  reallv 
means. 

But,  in  the  work  we  are  considering,  is  such  nonsense  really  neces¬ 
sary  P  I  think  not.  For  my  part,  I  never  bother  my  head  about 
what  fraction  of  a  second  my  shutter  goes  at,  so  long  as  I  have  the 
means  at  hand  of  getting  the  speed  1  desire.  I  rely  on  practice  for 
teaching  me  what  tension  to  put  on  the  spring,  having,  of  course,  due 
regard  to  light  and  the  other  necessary  considerations. 

For  instance,  practice  has  taught  me  to  prefer  relying  on  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  my  shutter  is  wound  up,  say,  with  five  turns  on  the  tension 
spring  rather  than  by  looking  at  a  graduated  scale,  which  registers,  it 
may  be,  W  of  a  second. 

I  know  not,  neither  do  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  inquire,  into  how 
many  fractions  of  a  second  such  and  such  an  exposure  was  made  in.  I 
prefer  to  note  how  many  turns  of  the  speed  regulator  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  put  on  to  gain  the  desired  sharpness  in  any  special 
view  or  subject ;  and  once  such  knowledge  is  acquired,  it  will  help 
wonderfully  in  the  production  of  good  all-round  work. 

If  an  operator  is  desirous  of  really  becoming  a  good  hand  at  instan¬ 
taneous  work,  undoubtedly  the  first  thing  he  ought  to  do  is  to  get  on 
good  and  familiar  terms  with  his  shutter;  don't  take  for  granted 
what  is  engraved  on  the  index  as  the  exact  period  of  time  when  so 
set,  and,  then,  because  some  table  of  exposures  tells  you  that  such  and 
such  a  view  requires  a  quarter  of  a  secoud,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  act 
accordingly  and  fire  away.  Such  is  not  what  I  mean  by  becoming 
acquainted  with  your  shutter.  What  I  mean  is,  that  by  sheer  hard 
practice  on  all  the  various  subjects  you  meet  in  with  you  must  learn, 
by  actually  exposing  on  same  plate  after  plate,  until  you  can  confi¬ 
dently  rely  on  a  particular  tension  for  a  particular  view. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  think  this  a  very  old-fashioned  way  of 
going  to  work,  and  who  never  rest  satisfied,  having  acquired  a  shutter, 
until  they  subject  the  working  of  same  to  some  of  the  many  tests  that 
have  from  time  to  time  been  suggested  for  accurately  ascertaining  the 
correct  rate  of  speed  at  which  a  shutter  is  being  driven.  I  am  not 
going  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  numerous  methods  which  have  been 
proposed  to  ascertain  such  results.  Some  try  to  arrive  at  the  inform¬ 
ation  by  means  of  a  timing  fork ;  others  by  means  of  a  clock  s  face 
with  a  large  hand  driven  rapidly  round  by  heavy  weights  ;  others  by 
the  dropping  of  a  ball  over  a  graduated  scale.  It  is  all  very  pleasant 
amusement,  no  doubt,  for  those  who  like  to  dive  deep  into  the  subject 
to  try  such  experiments,  hut  I  never  yet  knew  equal  results  being 
arrived  at  by  any  two  methods. 

I  well  remember  an  argument  on  this  subject  between  two  local 
gentlemen  of  theoretical  turns  of  mind.  I  he  one  much  preferred  the 
tuning  fork,  while  the  other  was  positive  he  could  tell  better  by  the 
clock  arrangement.  I  got  the  former  to  give  my  shutter  a  trial,  after 
his  own  ideas,  and  then  without  altering  the  same  I  liauded  it  to  the 
latter,  who  subjected  it  to  exposure  on  the  finger  of  the  clock.  I  was 
not  surprised  at  the  results  ;  the  tuning  fork  made  it  about  a  third 
faster  than  the  clock.  So  I  am  still  as  wise  as  ever  as  to  exact  speed, 
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but  more  than  ever  satisfied  that  all  such  attempts  to  register  to  the 
nicety  of  a  second  the  speed  of  any  shutter  is  virtually  time  thrown 
away. 

For  ordinary  all-round  work,  what  does  it  matter  wliat  fraction  of 
a  second  was  occupied  in  producing  the  negative.  In  deep  scientific 
work  it  may  be  different  and  very  pleasant  to  know,  and  so  astonish 
the  world  by  the  information  that  one  has  succeeded  in  photographing 
a  cannon  ball,  and  that  to  do  so  required  such  an  enormous  rate  of 
speed  as  to  go  almost  beyond  our  imagination. 

I  am,  however,  not  dealing  with  deep  scientific  work,  but  merely 
ordinary  every-day  photography,  and,  therefore,  just  let  us  look  at 
what  may  be  termed  a  few  fair  test  cases  to  apply  to  a  shutter,  and 
from  which  it  may  be  tolerably  well  ascertained  whether  or  not  the 
instrument  used  is  of  really  any  practical  value  or  not. 

Perhaps  there  is  hardly  any  more  interesting  occupation,  and  one 
which  gives  a  beginner  more  pleasure,  than  to  rig  up  the  apparatus  at 
bis  window  and  fire  off  a  few  shots  at  whatever  is  passing  by.  Now, 
even  here,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  if  the  shutter 
which  is  being  used  is  of  any  good. 

Provided  the  light  is  fi’om  the  right  direction,  and  the  road,  street, 
square,  or  whatever  the  view  may  be,  well  lit  up  with  sunshine,  all 
the  operator  has  to  do  is  simply  to  select  a  few  test  cases. 

First,  let  him  try  his  shutter  on,  say,  a  van,  cab,  or  any  vehicle  the 
horse  of  which  is  approaching  at  a  trot.  Of  course,  lie  will  have 
selected  an  exact  spot  for  the  main  object  to  arrive  at  when  he 
exposes,  so  as  to  ensure  the  same  being  sharp  in  focus.  After  expo¬ 
sure,  let  him  proceed  to  develop  and  minutely  inspect  for  the  least 
movement.  If  the  object  be,  say,  twenty- five  yards  away  and 
approaching ,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  image  quite 
sharp,  without  driving  the  shutter  at  a  very  high  rate  of  speed.  If  on 
development  he  finds  the  moving  object  all  right  in  this  respect,  but 
just  somewhat  under  exposed,  let  him  take  off  a  little  and  try  again, 
till  he  gets  a  well-timed  negative. 

Having  done  so  much,  let  him  remember  the  tension  he  had  on  and 
also  the  nature  of  the  view,  taken  for  future  reference ,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  a  rather  more  severe  test.  This  time  let  him  try  his  hand  on, 
say,  a  cab,  passing  at  a  fair  trot,  broadside  on,  and  at  a  nearer  distance. 
This  of  course  necessitates  an  increase  of  speed,  and  very  likely,  before 
absolutely  sharp  results  are  got,  a  few  plates  will  be  spoiled  and  a 
little  forcing  of  development  be  found  necessary.  However,  if,  after 
repeated  trials,  it  be  ascertained  on  closely  examining  the  negative  that, 
so  far  as  the  horizontal  motion  of  the  horse  or  the  spokes  of  the 
wheels  are  concerned,  the  image  is  sharp  enough,  but  that  a  certain 
amount  of  blurring  has  intervened,  and  which  is  noticeable  in  a 
faint  way  by  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  picture  being  duplicated,  or 
blurred,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suspect  a  knocking  or  thudding  of  the 
shutter  when  the  aperture  of  the  lens  is  wide  open.  If,  after  repeated 
trials  at  a  rate  of  speed  which  is  necessary  to  secure  sharpness  of 
motion  in  the  one  direction,  it  be  found  impossible  to  get  sharpness 
up  and  down,  or  vertically,  and  if,  when  using  the  shutter,  it  shows 
unmistakable  symptoms  of  knocking,  then  the  fault  is  a  very  bad  one 
indeed,  and  the  sooner  this  shutter  be  replaced  by  one  that  will  answer 
to  such  a  test  the  better. 

Some  may  fancy  this  test  rather  a  severe  one.  I  don’t  think  so ; 
in  fact,  lam  certain  that,  sooner  or  later,  it  will  happen  to  almost  the 
lot  of  every  one  to  try  more  difficult  subjects. 

Another  very  good  test  for  this  knocking  of  a  shutter  when  being 
driven  at  a  fairly  high  rate  of  speed  is  to  try  a  plate  on  a  steamer  going 
broadside  on  at  a  distance  of,  say,  150  yards  when  a  speed  of  about 
eighteen  knots  an  hour  is  on.  I  know  of  a  case  this  summer  when  this 
test  condemned  a  shutter  which  had  got  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
cleverest  amateur  workers  in  the  West  of  Scotland.  This  gentleman 
had  gone  into  a  larger  set  of  apparatus,  and  the  new  shutter  had  an 
up-and-down  movement.  He  was  rather  sweet  upon  this  particular 
form  of  instrument,  and  when  I  told  him  to  look  out  he  seemed  to 
think  my  warning  of  no  moment.  However,  he  came  to  me  shortly 
after  with  a  batch  of  negatives  that  he  wanted  collodion  slides  made 
from,  and  said  he  was  sorry  that  he  had  not  taken  my  advice  sooner, 
for  he  found  that  when  the  shutter  was  driven  at  a  sufficiently  high 
rate  of  speed  to  get  the  steamer’s  motion  sharp  he  always  got  double 
outlines  in  other  parts  of  the  image,  such  as  the  tops  of  the  funnels 
and  the  gunwale  of  the  steamer,  &c.  He  soon  discarded  the  shutter 
in  question. 

Sometimes,  with  rickety  sets  of  apparatus,  it  is  not  an  easy  job  to 
trace  the  cause  of  movement  in  an  exposure,  for  it  may  be  that  a 
shutter  which,  were  it  attached  to  a  sufficiently  rigid  outfit,  would 
work  well  enough  up  to  a  high  rate  of  speed  and  show  good  results, 
might,  in  the  case  of  a  slimly-put-together  set  of  apparatus,  show 
very  inferior  results. 

The  simple  tests  which  I  have  alluded  to  above  are,  in  my  opinion, 


not  at  all  out-of-the-way  cases,  and  if  a  shutter  and  apparatus  Com¬ 
bined  will  not  give  good  sharp  results  on  such,  then  I  say  t-ave  your 
plates  and  turn  your  attention  to  some  other  branch  of  photography 
than  instantaneous  work,  or,  better  still,  go  in  for  a  downright  good 
A  1  set  of  apparatus  that  will  answer  for  such  work,  nay,  for  such 
requiring  even  more  exacting  conditions. 

So  much  for  vibration  with  a  certain  class  of  shutters  which  have 
an  up-and-down  motion,  llut  there  are  other  classes  of  shutters  which, 
when  driven  fairly  fast,  are  prone  to  give  blurred  pictures.  In  this 
case,  however,  it  is  not  so  much  a  knock  as  a  movement  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus  by  the  sudden  release  of  the  tension  on  the  shutter. 

This  is  frequently  to  be  met  in  with  in  that  class  of  disc  shutters 
which  are  actuated  by  an  elastic  band.  If  the  apparatus  is  not  of  a 
very  rigid  character  trouble  is  very  likely  to  be  met  in  with  when 
driving  such  at  a  rapid  speed  on  near  objects.  As  a  rule,  however, 
this  form  of  shutter  is  confined  to  lenses  of  small  aperture,  which  do 
not  necessitate  such  strong  driving  bands  ;  still,  the  liability  to  vibra¬ 
tion  is  decidedly  present. 

Then  again,  metal  drop  shutters,  driven  either  vertically  or  hori¬ 
zontally,  at  a  fairly  high  rate  of  speed,  are  very  liable  to  yield  blurred 
images  from  the  same  cause.  To  some  it  may  appear  that  the  knock 
in  these  cases  only  arises  after  the  exposure  is  over.  Such  is  cer¬ 
tainly  quite  true,  but  there  is  also  a  decided  vibration  at  the  moment 
the  release  is  made,  and  close  observation  will,  I  think,  easily  show 
this  to  be  so. 

In  different  cases,  of  course,  this  blurring  is  more  pronounced  than 
others.  In  my  practice  I  nearly  always  make  lantern  slides  from  mv 
negatives,  and  hence  I  detect  the  presence  of  blurring,  perhaps,  with 
greater  facility  than  any  one  merely  looking  at  a  print  from  the  nega¬ 
tive.  I  know  of  no  better  test  for  a  shutter  than  by  throwing  the 
ncture  on  a  good-sized  screen  ;  it  will  show  it  up  properly,  and  very 
ikely  disclose  defects  that  are  unobservable  to  the  naked  eye,  but  of 
this  I  will  have  more  to  say  when  I  come  to  treat  of  some  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  used  in  the  work.  T.  N.  Armstrong. 

- + - 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHERS  AT 

PARIS. 

( From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Paris ,  Monday. 

By  a  ministerial  order,  dated  August  2,  1887,  a  congress  and  series  of 
conferences  were  instituted  to  be  held  in  Paris  during  the  Universal  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  1889.  By  another  resolution,  dated  July  16, 1888,  of  the  Minister 
of  Commerce  and  Industry,  Commissioner-General  of  the  Exhibition  of 
1889,  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Organization  of  the  International 
Photographic  Congress  were  nominated  as  follows  : — 

M.  Andra,  member  of  the  Administrative  Council  of  the  French  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society.  M.  Bardy,  Vice-President  of  the  French  Photographic 
Society,  and  Director  of  the  Laboratories  for  Contributions  Indircctes. 
M.  Edmond  Becquerel,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  chief 
discoverer  and  pioneer  in  relation  to  photography  in  natural  colours. 
M.  Bordet,  the  manager  of  photographic  conferences  at  the  school  of 
Ponts  et  Chaussees.  M.  Alfred  Chardon,  member  of  Council  of  the 
French  Photographic  Society.  M.  Cornu,  member  of  VJnstitut.  M. 
Davanne,  Vice-President  of  the  French  Photographic  Society.  M.  Gauthier- 
Villars,  member  of  Council  of  the  French  Photographic  Society.  M. 
Gobert,  member  of  Council  of  the  French  Photographic  Society.  M. 
Guilleminot,  manufacturer  of  chemical  products.  M.  Haincque  de  St. 
Serroch,  member  of  Council  of  the  French  Photographic  Society.  MM. 
Paul  and  Prosper  Henry,  of  the  Paris  Observatory,  well  known  for  their 
achievements  in  stellar  photography.  Dr.  Janssen,  member  of  I’Institut, 
and  Director  of  the  Astronomical  Observatory  at  Meudon.  M.  Levy, 
photographer.  M.  Albert  Londe,  the  chief  photographic  worker  at  the 
Salpetriere,  in  Dr.  Charcot’s  department.  M.  Adolphe  Martin,  physicist, 
member  of  Council  of  the  French  Photographic  Society.  M.  Pector, 
member  of  Council  of  the  French  Photographic  Society.  M.  Peligot, 
member  of  VInstitut ,  President  of  the  French  Photographic  Society.  M* 
Perrot  de  Chaumaux,  General  Secretary  of  the  French  Photographic 
Society.  M.  Roger,  member  of  Council  of  the  same  Society.  Colonel 
Sebert.  M.  de  Villecholles,  member  of  Council  of  the  French  Photo- 
graphic  Society.  M.  Wolff,  astronomer,  member  of  VInstitut. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  above  Committee  of  Organization,  Dr.  Janssen 
was  elected  President ;  Messrs.  Wolff  and  Davanne,  Vice-Presidents ;  and 
M.  Pector,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  It  was  also  resolved  to  elect  in 
foreign  countries  and  in  France  some  honorary  members  of  the  Congress, 
who  are  requested  to  promote  its  interests,  to  group  its  supporters,  and  to 
study  in  advance  the  subjects  to  come  before  the  Congress,  as  well  as  to 
suggest  others. 

The  list  of  those  photographers  in  foreign  countries  and  in  France  who 
will  be  invited  to  become  honorary  members  is  not  yet  completed,  but 
among  those  in  Great  Britain  who  will  receive  invitations  are  Mr.  James 
Glaisher,  Captain  Abney,  Mr.  J.  R.  Dallmeyer,  Mr.  Ross,  Mr.  John  Spiller, 
Mr.  Tennant,  Mr.  Common,  and  Dr,  William  Huggins. 
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The  list  of  subjects  proposed  to  be  discussed  by  the  Congress  is  not  yet 
completed,  but  will  include  the  following : _ 

1.  Relative  units  of  light.  Photometry. 

2.  Lenses.  Best  mode  of  determining  their  focal  lengths.  Proportions 
between  the  apertures  of  diaphragms  and  the  foci  of  lenses. 

3.  Unity  in  the  expression  of  formulae  of  solutions  used  in  photography. 

4.  Unity  m  the  dimensions  of  lens  flanges.  1  J 

5.  Unity  in  the  names  of  photographic  processes. 

6.  Measures  to  be  proposed  to  various  governments  to  facilitate  the 
passage  through  Custom  Houses  of  photographic  surfaces  sensitive  to 
light. 

7.  The  application  to  photographs  of  the  same  copyright  privileges  as 

granted  to  works  of  art.  1  6 

The  meetings  of  the  Congress  will  probably  take  place  during  some 
period  between  July  15  and  August  15,  1889.  This  time,  however  incon¬ 
venient  to  the  Parisians,  who  might  like  to  be  at  the  seaside  during  the 
vacation,  is  likely  to  be  the  best  for  foreigners  who  visit  the  Exhibition  in 
the  holiday  season. 

Any  photographer  who  presents  his  card  will  be  welcomed  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Congress,  and  to  take  part  in  the  discussions.  Those 
who  intend  to  read  papers  will  probably  have  to  send  them  in  in 
advance,  that  due  order  in  the  proceedings  and  subjects  may  be  arranged 
beforehand. 

What  has  herein  been  stated  will  give  a  general  idea  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  Congress  and  its  scope,  but  are  not  cast-iron  decisions ;  they  are 
liable  for  some  little  time  yet  to  additions  and  modifications.  All  persons 
who  have  the  interests  of  photography  at  heart  cannot,  I  think,  do  better 
than  to  make  their  suggestions  at  once  to  Monsieur  Davanne,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Prench  Photographic  Society,  Rue  des  Petits  Champs, 
Paris. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Congress  is  connected  with,  and  recognised 
by,  the  authorities  of  the  Paris  Exhibition. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  17,629. — “A  New  or  Improved  Apparatus  for  Taking  Photographic  Pic¬ 
tures.”  Communicated  by  L.  Ducos-Duhauron.  E.  Edwards.  — JJatcd  Decem¬ 
ber  3,  1888. 

No.  17,863. — “Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras.”  T.  R.  Dallmeyer 
and  F.  Beauchamp.—  Dated  December  6,  1888. 


PATENTS  SEALED. 

December  7,  1888. 

No.  12,940.  —  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Shutters.”  F.  W.  Branson.— 
Dated  September  24,  1887. 

No.  16,018. — “Flexible  Films  for  Photographic  and  other  Purposes  and 
Apparatus  in  connexion  with  the  Manufacture  thereof.”  J.  E.  Thornton. — 
Dated  November  22,  1887. 

No.  4024. — “Improved  Card  for  Mounting  or  Displaying  Photographs  and 
other  Objects.”  E.  J.  Passingham.—  Dated  March  15,  1888. 

PATENT  ON  WHICH  RENEWAL  FEE  HAS  BEEN  PAID. 

Fourth  Tear’s  Fee  Paid. 

No.  15,887. — “Photographic  Cameras.”  W.  Middlemiss.— Dated  1884. 


PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

The  Applicaton  of  Photography  to  Automatic  Sale  and  Delivery 
Machines,  and  the  Utilisation  of  Automatic  Sale  and  Delivery 
Machinery  for  the  Production,  Sale,  and  Delivery  of  Photographs. 
No.  16, 136.  Edwin  Jennings  Ball,  39,  Aynhoe-road,  Hammersmith,  Middlesex. 
November  23, 1887. 

This  invention  consists  of  certain  arrangements  and  combinations  of  mechanism 
whereby  the  same  will  automatically  take,  develop,  and  deliver  a  photograph 
by  the  ferrotype  or  similar  process  in  exchange  for  a  given  coin  or  coins. 

The  prepared  photographic  plate,  of  whatever  kind,  that  is  to  receive  the 
impression  rests  on  a  framework  suspended  from  a  travelling  carriage,  crane, 
or  aim. 

.  This  framework  is  placed  in  a  definite  position  behind  a  photographic  lens. 

A  coin  or  coins  having  been  inserted  into  the  machine,  the  photographic 
plate  may  be  suitably  exposed  by  the  removal  of  a  shutter  covering  the  lens. 
It  is  then  carried  by  the  carriage,  crane,  or  arm,  over  the  tanks  or  reservoirs 
containing  the  necessary  solutions  or  other  liquids,  and  is  lowered  into  and 
lifted  out  of  each  of  these  in  succession,  and  is  finally  ejected  from  the 
machine. 

The  carriage,  crane,  or  arm,  and  the  framework  suspended  from  it  return 
to  their  former  positions,  and  a  fresh  photographic  plate  is  ready  for  the  next 
exposure.  By  this  means  either  negative  or  positive  pictures  can  be  produced 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  photographic  plate  and  of  the  solutions  employed. 
The  mechanism  is  enclosed  in  a  box  or  outer  casing  with  a  ]  rejecting  arm 
mounted  on  a  pedestal  of  such  a  height  that  the  object  or  person  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  is  in  focus  when  resting  against  the  said  projecting  arm. 

The  outside  of  the  box  is  provided  with  an  indicator  by  means  of  wdiicli  the 
exposure  can  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  light,  the  said  indicator  being  marked 


somewhat  as  follows  :—(l)  “.Sunshine,"  (2)  “Diliused  Light,"  (3;  “Dull,”  (4) 
Very  Dull,”  (5)  “Gloomy,”  and  so  on.  *  y  ) 

The  weight  of  the  coin  or  coins  put  into  the  money  slot  acts  upon  the  loii" 
end  of  a  bent  lever  and  causes  the  short  end  to  vertically  raise  a  hinged  piece 
and  adjust  it  behind  a  pin  working  in  a  slot  in  a  guide  6  J 

The  said  hinged /piece  is  connected  by  levers  to  a  handle  or  knob  projecting 
outside  the  case  of  the  machine.  By  pulling  the  handle  or  knob  the  person 
desiring  the  photograph  actuates  the  pin  bj  | 

and  causes  the  said  pm  to  open  a  door  in  the  bottom  of  thi  x  and 

allow  a  photographic  plate  to  fall  through  into  a  plate  carrier  arm:  , 
catch  and  hold  the  said  plate  vertically  for  exposure. 

The  time  of  exposure  is  regulated  as  follows :  — The  indicator  i-  in  connexion 
with  a  square  horizontal  shaft  from  which  a  short  arm  hangs  vertical' 
a  wheel.  The  said  wheel  is  provided  with  partial  ribs  or  collars,  that  is  ; 
the  said  ribs  or  collars  only  partially  extend  round  the  circumfei 
said  wheel;  these  ribs  or  collars  are  equal  in  nun.'  graduations 

marked  on  the  indicator,  one  reaching,  say,  three-qnartera  round  the  <  rcuni- 
ference,  another  five-eighths,  a  third  one-half,  and  so  on.  If  the  wheel  is  nude 
to  revolve  it  is  obvious  that  by  adjusting  the  indicator  so  that  the  >a  1  verti  ’ 
short  arm  is  over  the  longest  partial  rib  or  collar  the  plate  will  1*  exposed  for 
a  longer  time  than  when  over  one  of  the  shorter  partial  ribs  <.r  -■ 
the  said  ribs  or  collars  will  act  on  the  lower  end  oi 

out  of  its  normal  perpendicular  position.  Now,  1  . l  provided  with 

these  partial  ribs  or  collars  is  made  to  revolve  by  the  ai  tion  ol  gi .  ty 
weight  attached  to  a  string  fastened  to  the  circuml 

being  released  by  a  catch  attached  to  the  lever  worked  by  the  ttaned 

handle  or  knob  projecting  outside  the  case. 

Power  is  also  taken  from  this  wheel  to  actuate  two  catche  tse  the 

plate  carrier  and  a  train  of  wheels.  This  is  effected  by  ai 
shaft  on  which  the  exposure  wheel  works.  When  the  exposure  is  complete  1  a 
bell  or  similar  device  is  sounded,  intimating  that  the  time 
expired. 


The  said  plate  carrier  slides  upon  a  square  shaft  by  the  action  of  gra 
a  weight  attached  to  the  end  of  a  string  running  over  a  pulley.  The  exfa 
of  the  said  square  shaft  is  provided  with  a  horizontal  lever  which  rests  against 
one  side  of  a  wheel  furnished  with  blocks  by  means  of  which  t  nzontal 

lever  is  depressed  when  the  wheel  is  revolved.  The  plate  carrier  will  tmvd 
along  the  square  shaft  until  its  progress  is  barred  by  a  stop,  the  sai  1 
so  arranged  that  it  holds  the  plate  carrier  just  at  the  very  moment  that  the 
block  on  the  revolving  wheel  actuates  the  said  lever  revolving  the 
shaft. 

By  this  action  the  plate  carrier  will  he  dipped  into  the  trough  immediately 
under  the  said  stop.  The  motion  of  the  plate  carrier  is  impeded  by  any 
suitable  number  of  these  projecting  stops  according  to  the  number  of  developing 
solutions  or  other  liquids  into  which  it  is  required  to  dip  the  plate. 

The  plate  carrier  having  finished  its  travel  a  catch  thereon  impir  j 
a  projection  on  the  side  of  the  case  whereby  the  plate  is  releas 
a  slot  made  to  receive  it.  When  it  falls  into  this  slot  a  second  bell  or  similar 
device  is  sounded,  intimating  that  the  photograph  has  been  through  all  the 
developing  solutions  or  other  liquids  and  is  ready  for  delivery. 

To  obtain  the  photograph  it  is  necessary  that  the  person  desiring  the  same 
shall  actuate  a  lever,  the  said  lever  being  so  arranged  that  it  winds  up  the 
different  wheels  which  have  run  down,  and  adjusts  the  catches  thereon,  pushes 
forward  the  plates  in  the  plate  box,  and  allows  the  said  photograph  to  fall  out 
of  the  said  slot. 


Improvements  in  the  Method  of  and  Apparatus  for  Producing 
Animated  Photographic  Pictures. 

No.  423,  Louis  Aime  Augustin  Le  Prince,  New  York,  U.S.A.,  at  present  of 
323,  High  Holborn,  Middlesex. — January  10,  18S8. 

In  order  to  carry  out  my  method,  I  provide  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a 
receiver  or  photo  camera  and  a  deliverer  or  stereopticon  adapted  to  throw 
the  transparent  pictures  obtained  by  means  of  the  said  camera  or  receiver  in 
the  same  order  and  time  in  which  they  were  taken,  as  will  be  hereinafter  fully 
described. 

The  transparent  pictures  thrown  in  succession  on  a  finely  ground  plate  gla" 
or  other  suitable  material  will  produce  on  the  eye  of  the  spectator  the  same 
effect  or  impression  as  the  object  themselves  when  in  motion  in  front  of  the 
“camera  receiver.” 

A  suitable  subject  having  been  found,  the  photo  camera  or  receiver  i- 
brought  in  front  and  focussed. 

The  receiver  is  composed  of  three  parts  : — 

1st,  the  objective  ; 

2nd,  the  supply  and  motor  box  ; 

3rd,  the  stand. 

1st.  The  objective  is  a  system  of  preferably  3,  4,  S,  9,  16  or  more  lenses  of 
equal  focus  secured  in  a  vertical  plate  provided  with  instantaneous  shutters 
working  automatically  and  consecutively  by  means  of  gearing  a  system  of 
electro-magnets  corresponding  to  the  lenses,  and  controlled  by  a  commutator 
fixed  on  a  driving  shaft  placed  in  the  supply  and  motor  box,  as  described  here¬ 
after,  or  by  other  suitable  means.  I  will  here  describe  the  electric  motor 
apparatus. 

The  front  plate  supporting  the  lenses  is  connected  by  bellows  with  a  similar 
plate,  which  we  may  call  the  back  plate,  provided  with  as  many  openings  as 
there  are  lenses,  and  this  back  plate  is  securely  fixed  on  a  horizontal  bed  or 
board  provided  with  slides  or  grooves  in  which  the  front  plate  may  slide  back¬ 
wards  or  forwards  by  rack  and  pinion  or  lever  action  to  allow  accurate 
focussing. 

2nd.  The  supply  and  motor  box  fits  at  the  back  of  the  objective  and  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  openings  corresponding  with  those  of  the  back  plate  of  the  objective, 
and  a  sliding  shutter  is  provided  to  close  the  communication  of  the  whole  set 
of  lenses  previous  to  exposing  the  films  or  to  removing  the  supply  box  to  dark 
room  after  exposure. 

In  the  particular  apparatus  I  am  describing  the  supply  and  motor  box  con- 
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tains  two  superposed  sets  of  drums  loose  on  two  horizontal  shafts.  The 
sensitive  films  are  stored  on  the  two  lower  drums,  and  are  carried  over  small 
guide  rollers  carried  horizontally  above  and  below  the  openings  provided  in 
front  of  box.  From  thence  they  are  carried  over  to  the  upper  set  of  drums,  so 
that  between  the  two  small  rollers  they  present  a  fiat  surface  facing  the  lenses 
for  exposure. 

The  two  upper  drums  are  provided  on  their  outer  faces  or  discs  with  gearing 
wheels  gearing  alternately  with  mutilated  gear  wheels  set  fast  on  a  horizontal 
main  or  motor  shaft  mentioned  above  as  carrying  a  commutator  connected  with 
a  battery,  and  commanding  the  instantaneous  shutters  of  the  lenses  by  means 
of  electro-magnets. 

The  outer  end  of  the  main  shaft  is  provided  with  a  square  head  to  carry  a 
crank  for  hand  or  other  power,  such  as  a  weight  and  blocks,  spring  and  clock¬ 
work,  compressed  air,  electricity,  &c. 

The  length  of  the  unmutilated  gear  will  have  to  be  sufficient  to  pull  in  one 
revolution  of  the  main  shaft  a  length  of  film  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  total 
height  of  the  square  openings  in  front  of  the  lenses. 

The  main  shaft  carries  also  two  cams  which  press  forward  during  one  half  of 
their  revolution  two  blocks  and  pads  held  by  two  springs  at  the  back  of  the 
films  so  as  to  press  and  hold  the  films  Hat  and  tight  against  the  openings  in 
front  of  the  box  during  exposure  and  release  them  immediately  after,  so  that 
the  mutilated  gears  revolving  each  set  of  drums  alternately  present  one  film 
for  exposure  and  store  the  exposed  part  of  the  other. 

3rd.  The  stand  may  be  a  strong  tripod  provided  with  a  friction  socket  and 
hinge  so  as  to  revolve  easily  in  all  directions. 

The  deliverer  is  an  apparatus  similar  to  the  receiver,  but  the  lenses  are  a 
little  further  apart  and  convergent  toward  a  point  at  the  distance  required  to 
show  the  picture. 

The  drums  are  carried  further  apart,  so  as  to  allow  the  throwing  of  powerful 
lights  through  condensers  and  positive  pictures  and  the  reproduction  of  them 
successively  on  the  screen  of  ground  glass  or  other  suitable  material  placed  for 
the  purpose.  The  sensitive  film  for  the  negative  may  be  an  endless  sheet  of 
gelatine  or  paper  coated  with  bromide  emulsion  or  any  convenient  ready-made, 
quick-acting  film,  such  as  Eastman’s  paper  films.  The  sensitive  film  for  the 
transparencies  or  positives  must  be  on  a  transparent  flexible  material,  such  as 
gelatine,  mica,  horn,  &c.  Once  well  developed  and  toned  the  transparencies 
may  pass  through  the  hands  of  artists  who  will  tint  them  in  transparent  colours, 
&c.,  as  the  subject  may  require  ;  and  they  will  be  ready  for  mounting  and 
adjusting  between  metallic  or  other  ribbons  which  will  bind  them  together,  the 
whole  being  wound  around  the  drums  of  the  deliverer. 

I  may  perforate  the  ribbons  and  draw  the  band  of  transparencies  round  by 
means  of  a  pitch  wheel  whose  teeth  engage  in  the  perforations  ;  but  the  drums 
may  be  positively  driven  if  necessary. 

Improvements  in  Photo-mechanical  Printing. 

No.  524.  Ernest  Howard  Farmer,  Polytechnic  School  of  Photography, 
309,  Regent-street,  Middlesex. — January  12.  1888. 

I  have  discovered  that  an  ordinary  sensitive  gelatino-argento-bromide  or  other 
silver  emulsion  film  can  after  exposure  be  developed  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  degrees  of  adhesiveness  or  absorptiveness  in  proportion  to  the  varying 
intensities  of  light,  and  that  it  will  then  give  immediately,  by  ordinary 
printing  methods,  prints  in  either  aqueous  or  greasy  pigments. 

Here  I  would  remark  that  it  has  before  been  proposed  in  a  Specification  No. 
143981  to  employ  such  plates  in  photo-mechanical  printing.  The  method  con¬ 
sisted  in  rendering  the  film  insoluble  to  varying  depths  by  exposure  to  light 
and  subsequent  development  ;  reversing  the  film  to  another  support  so  as  to 
present  its  under  side  or  surface  and  in  dissolving  away  so  much  of  the  film  as 
remained  soluble,  thereby  obtaining  a  surface  in  which  the  parts  are  more  or 
less  raised  in  direct  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  light  to  which  they  have 
been  exposed. 

My  method,  however,  does  not  involve  the  removal  by  solution  of  any  part 
of  the  film,  winch,  both  before  and  after  exposure,  is  undissolved  in  the  liquid 
which  I  apply,  neither  is  the  reversing  process  required  ;  and  the  surface  of  the 
plate  which  I  produce  is  raised  highest,  or  is  most  absorptive  and  softest  in  the 
parts  which  have  been  least  exposed  to  the  influence  of  light. 

I  find  it  to  be  requisite,  when  employing  silver  emulsion  plates  in  photo¬ 
mechanical  printing,  to  guard  against  an  abnormal  action  of  the  surface  layer 
of  the  film  which  is  liable,  even  in  the  parts  on  which  the  light  has  not 
operated,  to  Undergo  a  change  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  developer. 

To  avoid  this  I  either  carry  the  film  upon  paper  or  other  porous  support  and 
apply  the  developer  on  the  under  side.  Or  I  apply  a  protective  covering  over 
the  film. 

When  operating  in  accordance  with  my  invention,  although  a  result  can  be 
obtained  on  an  ordinary  gelatine  plate,  it  is  better  to  specially  prepare  the 
plates. 

An  emulsion  is  prepared  of  a  character  which  gives  an  image  of  a  clear  and 
crisp  nature,  and  containing  a  large  proportion  of  silver  haloid. 

6  grammes  of  clear  gelatine  are  placed  in  clean  spring  or  filtered  water,  and, 
when  thoroughly  softened,  are  dissolved  in  2000  grammes  (c.c.)  of  water  heated 
to  a  temperature  of  150°  F.  The  solution  is  then  filtered,  and  if  not  already 
acid  to  test  paper  is  slightly  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  100  grammes  of 
crystallised  silver  nitrate  are  dissolved  in  2000  grammes  of  distilled  water. 

80  grammes  of  potassium  bromide  are  also  dissolved  in  2000  grammes  of 
spring  water,  and  the  solution  slightly  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  gelatine  solution,  at  a  temperature  of  from  140°  to  150°  F.,  is  placed  in 
a  large  perfectly  clean  pan,  and  the  potassium  bromide  and  silver  nitrate 
solutions,  also  at  a  temperature  of  from  ll0°  to  150°  F.,  are  poured  alternately, 
in  quantities  of  250  grammes  at  a  time,  into  the  gelatine  solution,  the  latter 
being  constantly  stirred  to  hasten  the  complete  incorporation  of  the  three 
liquids. 

When  the  admixture  is  complete  a  little  of  the  emulsion  placed  on  a  glass 
plate,  and  examined  by  the  light  transmitted  through  it  from  a  candle  or  gas 
flame,  should  appear  a  bright  orange  or  ruby-red  colour. 

The  emulsion  is  next  placed  in  a  plated  copper  or  glass  vessel  standing  in  a 


water  bath,  and  digested  with  constant  stirring  at  the  temperature  of  212“  F. 
(boiling  water)  until,  on  being  examined  on  a  piece  of  gla-s  in  the  alon-iMud 
manner,  the  colour  of  the  emulsion  is  blue,  violet,  or  grey  ;  the  time  usually 
occupied  for  the  change  being  from  »><)  to  KKJ  minutes.  lout)  gnunm<  s  <>l 
bromine  water  are  prepared  by  shaking  up  a  small  quantity  <»l  bromine  with 
1000  grammes  of  water  placed  in  a  gla^s  bottle.  The  emulsion  Is  ing  t  ooled  in 
140°  F.,  is  replaced  in  the  pan,  and  with  gentle  stirring  the  l<*oo  ramme-  •  >1 
bromine  water  are  added  to  it. 

The  sensitive  silver  haloid  and  a  portion  of  the  gelatine  will  now  sottlr  t<> 
the  bottom  of  the  pan.  The  liquid  is  poured  away  and  the  solid  residue  i* 
washed  in  several  changes  of  water  until  free  from  bromine  ami  soluble  snlt- 
it  is  then  again  placed  in  the  copper  "i  glass  vessel,  with  suflicieut  water  i<< 
cover  it,  heated  rapidly  in  the  water  bath  to  212  F.,and  kept  at  that  tempem 
ture  with  stirring  fora  few  minutes,  or  until  the  whole  of  the  -olid  mass  fin- 
melted  and  re-emulsified. 

All  subsequent  operations  must  be  performed  in  the  dark  room. 

90  grammes  of  soft  gelatine  which  have  been  thoroughly  swelled  are  squeezed, 
to  free  them  from  adhering  water,  are  added  to  the  emulsion  (which  has  l*ecti 
removed  from  the  hot  bath)  and  stirred  with  it  until  dissolved  and  uniformly 
incorporated. 

70  grammes  of  powdered  guiu  arabic  and  20  grammes  of  glycerine  are  tli- 
solved  in  1000  grammes  of  warm  water  (100  F.)  and  the  mixture  added  to  the 
emulsion,  together  with  sufficient  warm  water  to  make  a  total  bulk  of  2000 
grammes  (2  litres).  The  whole  mass  is  then  thoroughly  stirred  until 
homogeneous. 

The  emulsion  is  now  finished,  and,  after  filtering  through  pure  washed 
flannel,  is  ready  for  preparing  the  films. 

Some  sheets  of  polished  plate  glass,  after  perfect  cleansing,  are  coated  with 
talc  in  the  manner  usual  for  enamelling  and  are  slightly  warmed  in  front  of  a 
fire. 

They  are  placed  upon  perfectly  level  supports  and  coated  with  the  emulsion, 
which  should  be  quite  free  from  air  bubbles  or  dirt.  The  emulsion  is  spread 
evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  glass  and  then  allowed  to  set.  For  plates  GO  x  50 
centimetres,  about  150  cubic  centimetres  of  emulsion  are  required.  As  soon  as 
the  emulsion  has  set  on  the  glass,  sheets  of  paper  (preferably  Rives)  which  have 
been  evenly  swelled  by  damping  are  lowered  on  to  the  surface  of  the  emulsion 
and  the  whole  placed  in  a  warm  uir  chamber  to  dry. 

When  dry  the  emulsion  should  leave  the  glass  with  a  highly  j*olished  ami 
smooth  surface  and  should  adhere  firmly  to  the  pa{>er. 

After  exposure  in  the  camera  or  by  contact  the  damp  film  is  floated,  paper 
side  downwards,  on  a  pyrogallol  solution  or  developer  containing  a  proportion 
of  alcohol. 

A  good  developer  contains — 

Pyrogallol .  1  gramme. 

Ammonia  "880 .  1  c.c.  (cubic  centimetre). 

Potassium  bromide .  ’5  gramme. 

Water  (distilled) . . .  180  c.c. 

Alcohol . ! .  20  c.c. 

The  above  mixture  is  poured  into  a  dish  having  an  inner  slightly  raised  edge 
all  round,  until  it  overflows  the  inner  edge.  The  film  is  then  immediately 
lowered  upon  the  surface,  paper  downwards. 

As  soon  as  the  portions  of  the  film  where  the  shadows  will  be  are  seen  to 
soften  and  glisten  the  filifi  is  lifted  ofF  the  developer  and  lowered  upon  a  pad  of 
bibulous  paper.  Or,  instead  of  floating  the  film,  its  surface  may  be  rubbed  over 
with  a  waxing  solution  (to  prevent  its  getting  wetted  by  the  water)  and 
immersed  in  the  developer. 

Glass  or  flint  is  crushed  and  filtered  through  a  lawn  sieve  ;  it  is  moistened 
with  a  T  per  cent,  solution  of  wax  in  benzole  (wax,  1  gramme,  lienzole,  1000  c.c. ) 
and  stirred  until  dry.  It  is  then  kept  in  a  bottle,  the  neck  of  which  is  covered 
with  a  piece  of  lawn,  for  use  as  required. 

The  film  which  has  been  taken  off  the  wet  developer  is  now  dusted  with  the 
glass,  which  permeates  or  sinks  into  the  film  in  proportion  to  the  intensities  of 
light.  The  film  (together  with  the  paper  which  still  supports  it)  is  lastly  laid 
upon  a  polished  copper  or  zinc  plate  previously  coated  with  gum,  dried  with 
(or  without)  the  aid  of  heat,  and  the  powdered  glass  brushed  off. 

The  surface  will  now7  be  found  grained  or  etched  in  relief  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  varying  intensities  of  light-which  fell  upon  the  portions  of  the  film  during 
the  exposure. 

To  print  from  this  surface  I  prefer  to  proceed  in  the  following  manner  : — 

I  warm  the  plate  and  rub  over  the  surface  with  sweet  oil  and  turpentine 
on  a  rag.  I  then  dab  ink  on  plate  with  flannel,  and  clean  oil'  the  surface  with 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  using  whiting  at  the  finish.  I  again  warm  the  plate  and 
drag  ink  smoothly  over  the  surface,  and  finally  put  the  plate  through  a  roller 
press  with  damped  paper  on  top. 

Although  the  grained  or  etching  process,  as  above  described,  is  preferred,  it 
admits  of  further  simplification,  as  follows  : — The  metal  plate  is  coated  direct 
with  the  emulsion  from  which  the  second  portion  of  gelatine  is  omitted.  The 
plate  after  exposure  is  developed  with  a  developer  containing  alcohol,  the  sur¬ 
face  wiped,  and  the  plate  heated  until  the  film  is  seen  to  swell  and  soften.  The 
glass  or  other  coarse  powder  is  dusted  over,  and  the  plate  is  treated  as  before. 

Instead  of  dusting  with  the  powdered  material  a  roughened  surface  may  be 
applied  with  pressure  to  the  film,  so  that  indents  are  produced  in  proportion  to 
its  relief  or  softness. 

Or,  without  the  application  of  glass  powder  or  the  like,  the  plate  may  be  used 
for  printing  by  other  printing  (processes  in  which  the  swelling  or  softening  of  a 
film  are  utilised. 

When  I  desire  to  avail  myself  of  the  absorptiveness  of  the  sensitive  surface 
in  order  by  its  aid  to  prepare  an  etched  plate,  I  prefer  to  proceed  as  follows 

A  copper  plate  is  covered  with  a  graining  film  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  is 
then  coated  with  the  emulsion  (from  which  the  gum  arabic  is  omitted)  and  is 
dried.  The  dried  plate  is  dipped  in  a  solution  of  soluble  gum  containing  a 
very  small  quantity  of  undigested  silver  bromide  and  again  dried.  Alter 
exposure  the  plate  intended  to  be  etched  is  developed  by  immersion  in  the 
pyrogallol  developer,  washed,  and  then  treated  with  the  ordinary  (ferric 
chloride)  etching  solution. 
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W  lien  the  etching  is  complete  the  film  is  removed,  and  the  plate  is  retouched 
ready  for  printing  in  the  ordinary  way  of  printing  from  etched  plates. 

The  treatment  with  soluble  gum  with  a  little  undigested  silver  bromide,  as 
mentioned  above,  is  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  covering  to  the  surface  layer 
of  the  film  such  as  will  prevent  the  abnormal  action  of  the  developer  upon  this 
layer,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  This  precaution  is  appli¬ 
cable  with  advantage  to  the  process  previously  described  in  which  the  emulsion 
is  applied  direct  to  the  plate,  and  not  only  to  this  process,  but  in  all  cases  where 
the  circumstances  are  such  that  the  developer  cannot  conveniently  be  applied 
on  the  under  side  of  the  film. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  my  said 
invention  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  declare  that 
what  I  claim  is: — 1.  The  improvement  substantially  as  described  in  photo¬ 
mechanical  printing,  consisting  in  the  production  of  a  printing  plate  or  surface 
by  the  aid  of  a  silver  emulsion  film  and  a  developer  which  leaves  the  parts  of 
the  film  on  which  the  light  has  least  operated  in  a  swollen  or  absorptive  state, 
and  graduated  in  accordance  with  the  intensity  of  the  light  so  that  the  parts  of 
the  film  least  exposed  to  light  become  raised  above  or  more  absorptive  than  the 
parts  which  have  been  more  exposed,  as  herein  set  forth.  2.  The  improvement 
substantially  as  described  in  photo-mechanical  printing,  consisting  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  printing  plate  or  surface  by  applying  to  the  surface  of  a  silver 
emulsion  film  after  development  a  fine  pulverulent  material,  such  as  powdered 
glass  oi’  a  surface  in  grained  relief,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  same  adheres  or 
penetrates  more  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  intensities  of  the  light  to  which 
the  different  portions  of  the  film  have  been  exposed,  as  herein  set  forth.  3. 
The  improvement  substantially  as  described  in  photo-mechanical  printing,  con¬ 
sisting  in  the  production  of  a  printing  plate  or  surface  by  coating  a  plate  with 
a  silver  emulsion  film,  transferring  the  same  to  a  surface  of  paper  or  like 
material,  exposing  the  film  (after  insulation)  on  its  under  side  to  a  developing 
solution,  and  producing  a  more  or  less  grained  or  indented  surface  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  exposure,  as  herein  set  forth.  4.  The  improvement  substantially 
as  described  in  photo-mechanical  printing,  consisting  in  the  production  of  a 
printing  plate  or  surface  by  applying  a  silver  emulsion  film  to  a  plate  on 
which  an  etching  ground  has  been  previously  laid,  then  exposing  the  film, 
afterward  applying  etching  solution  over  the  film,  and  so  as  to  bite  the  picture 
into  the  plate,  as  herein  set  forth.  5.  The  improvement  substantially  as 
described  in  photo-mechanical  printing,  consisting  in  the  production  of  a  print¬ 
ing  plate  or  surface  by  the  aid  of  a  silver  emulsion  film  and  a  developer  applied 
to  the  under  side  of  the  said  film,  as  herein  set  forth.  6.  The  improvement  sub¬ 
stantially  as  described  in  photo-mechanical  printing,  consisting  in  the  production 
of  a  printing  plate  or  surface  by  the  aid  of  a  silver  emulsion  film  provided  with 
a  soluble  surface  covering  of  gum  or  like  material  protecting  the  surface  layer 
of  the  film  and  preventing  its  abnormal  action,  as  herein  set  forth.  7.  My 
improvements  in  photo-mechanical  printing,  substantially  as  herein  described. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  ol  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

December  17  ... 

„  18  .. 

„  18  ... 

„  18  ... 

„  18  ... 

„  19  ... 

„  19  ... 

„  19  ... 

„  19  ... 

„  19  ... 

„  19  ... 

„  19  - 

„  20  ... 

The  Iron  Room,  Stroud  Green. 

My  ddeltonHall,  U  pper-st.  .Islington 
180,  West  Regent-street,  Glasgow. 
Institute,  Shakespeare-street. 

The  Studio,  Chancery -lane,  Bolton. 
Queen’s  Hotel,  Clifton. 

Mechanics’  Institution. 

Mechanics’  Institution,  Hyde. 

Star  Hotel,  Deansgate. 

5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

Glasgow  &West  of  Scotland  Am. 

Bristol  and  W.  of  Eng.  Amateur 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  last  Tuesday, — Mr.  James  Glaisher^ 
F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  last  meeting  the  following  were  elected 
members  of  the  Society  : — Messrs.  Andrew  D.  Edward,  Edward  Baker,  W.  F. 
Ansey,  Underwood  French,  Walter  G.  Herdman,  Robert  Hope  Macey,  J. 
Howard  Mummery,  and  Harry  Walter. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  subject  before  them  would  be  the  deferred  dis¬ 
cussion  on  Captain  Abney’s  paper  on  The  Measurement  of  the  Sensitiveness  of 
Silver  Salts  to  the  Spectrum,  and  he  would  call  upon  Mr.  Spiller  to  open  the 
discussion  by  reading  a  brief  paper  which  he  understood  he  had  prepared. 

Mr.  J.  Spiller,  in  the  course  of  his  paper,  said  that  there  could  be  no  one 
present  when  Captain  Abney’s  paper  was  read  without  being  impressed  with 
the  value  of  that  communication  ;  and  he  would  like  to  inquire  why  ultramarine 
had  been  selected  as  a  blue  pigment  of  the  purest  tint ;  and  with  regard  to 
cyanine,  it  was  time  to  set  about  reconstructing  its  nomenclature,  as  there 
were  so  many  kinds,  ranging  from  the  pure  cyanine  from  the  petals  of  flowers 
down  to  commercial  productions  bearing  the  same  name,  but  which  were  of 
no  use  in  photography.  He  would  also  inquire  whether  the  cyanine  used  by 
Captain  Abney  was  a  foreign  production,  and  by  whom  made.  He  would 
further  ask  what  amount  of  cyanine  or  erythrosine  was  employed. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  observed  that  Captain  Abuey  had  stated  that  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  action  of  light  was  not  perfectly  rendered  by  the  intensity  of  the 
image  when  photographing  the  spectrum ;  also  that  it  was  commonly  under¬ 
stood  that  the  intensity  of  the  image  was  the  measure  for  the  intensity  of 
light — of  course  it  would  be  so  if  the  photographic  image  was  a  pure  one,  but 
it  was  a  well-understood  fact  that  failure  in  the  photographic  processes  gene¬ 
rally  is  a  want  of  rendering  the  action  of  light  by  a  correspondingly  increased 


action  upon  the  sensitive  plate.  Captain  Abney  had  spoken  of  Mr.  Warnerke 
having  stated  that  an  intermittent  action  of  light  bad  produced  a  greater 
action  than  when  it  was  continuous,  but  Mr.  Warnerke  waa  not  lesponsi 
that  statement,  as  he  had  merely  said  that  it  was  stated  so  to  him  by  gome  one 
in  St.  Petersburg. 

Captain  Abney  said  Mr.  Debenham  was  quite  correct,  and  that  it  wax 
Levitsky,  the  Court  photographer  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  had  stated  it  to  Mi 
Warnerke. 

Mr.  Debenham,  continuing,  said  that  it  was  of  important-  t<>  haw-  -  h 
incorrect  statements  exposed.  Several  inaccuracies  which  floated  about  were 
accepted  by  scientific  writers  as  correct,  and  when  published  to  be 

accepted  as  facts.  He  did  not  think  there  was  any  wiem-e  in  whh  h 
was  so  much  of  that  sort  of  thing  as  in  photography  ;  with  certain  bichromate 
batteries,  for  example,  they  might  have  more  light  in  flfl 
rupted  light  than  in  thirty  of  a  continuous  light,  hut  this  would  not  aj.j.h  to 
an  intermittent  impact  of  light. 

Mr.  Friesk  Greene  asked  what  colour  the  film  absorbed.  He  had  j  roved  bj 
experiment  that  gelatino-bromide  absorbed  green  light. 

Mr.  William  Bedford,  referring  to  four  colour.'  in  a  ■  hart  prevUi'h 
exhibited  by  Captain  Abney,  asked  if  any  screen  had  b.<u  uw-d,  and  al-  ■  u 
he  could  so  arrange  the  colours  that  when  using  an  ordinary  plate  they  would 
all  print  with  the  same  degree  of  density. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  relative  to  the  coloi  I 
pigments  with  reference  to  their  degrees  of  re  (tangibility, 

Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  did  not  think  the  refrangibility  of  colours  had  reference 
to  their  action  in  orthochromatic  photography,  as  many  pigment'  r» 
white  light. 

Captain  Abney,  in  his  reply,  said  that  he  employed  French  Ultramar  im-  1  • 
of  its  purity,  and  all  that  was  necessary  for  testing  was  thre 
and  blue.  He  employed  emerald  green,  and  it  was  desirable  that  a  plate 
pared  so  as  to  represent  these  properly.  He  illustrated  his  remarks  by  diagrams 
on  the  blackboard,  showing  the  different  curves  assumed  by  different  blu<  . 
cyanine  that  he  used  was  some  that  he  got  several  years  ago,  and  at  that  time 
was  very  difficult  to  procure.  Common  cyanine  he  found  to 
useless.  He  had  employed  it  in  a  very  weak  form,  about  live  grains  being 
dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  alcohol,  which  was  subsequently  diluted  to  two 
ounces,  and  flowed  over  the  plate,  which  was  then  placed  in  a  bath  of  methy¬ 
lated  spirit  to  remove  as  much  as  possible,  so  how  much  was  eventually  left  in 
the  film  lie  could  not  say  ;  he  followed  the  same  course  with  erythrosine. 

Mr.  Spiller:  Cyanine  is  insoluble  in  water,  hence  alcohol  musl 
but  erythrosine  is  soluble  in  water. 

Captain  Abney,  replying  to  Mr.  Bedford’s  query  as  to  whether  he  employed 
a  screen,  said  that  he  used  a  lens  coated  with  turmeric. 

The  Chairman,  in  conveying  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Captain  Abney, 
hoped  that  he  would  continue  his  investigations,  and  would  uot  cea't-  until  he 
had  solved  the  problem  of  taking  photographs  in  natural  colours. 
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At  the  usual  weekly  meeting  on  Thursday,  the  8th  instant,  Mr.  William 
Bedford  occupied  the  chair. 

After  the  business  formalities  had  been  disposed  of,  Mr.  William  Willis 
read  a  paper  on  The  Modern  Practice  of  Platinotype  by  (  old  Development 
[see  page  789].  He  accompanied  his  remarks  by  going  through  the  whole 
operation  of  developing  and  finishing  platinotypes  by  the  process  he  had 
described,  showing  the  effects  by  both  floating  and  by  brushing  on  the  solu¬ 
tions.  He  also  demonstrated  how  the  development  might  be  rendered  slower 
by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  potassium  chloride.  Some  of 
the  paper  employed  on  this  occasion  had,  he  stated,  been  made  upwards  of  six 
weeks  ago.  The  demonstration  throughout  was  a  complete  success,  the  great 
beauty  of  the  prints  produced  eliciting  applause.  He  showed  how  that  the 
most  convenient  manner  of  developing  was  to  float  the  prints  lor  a  moment  ou 
the  solution  and  then  withdraw  them,  and  hold  them  in  his  hand  in  a  nearly 
horizontal  position  until  they  had  acquired  what  was  judged  to  be  the  proper 
amount  of  vigour  when  they  were  instantly  floated  upon  the  fixing  solution, 
which  consisted  of  water  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  This 
demonstration  taking  place  in  the  full  light  of  the  room  enabled  everv  one 
present  to  watch  the  process  distinctly.  Mr.  Willis  was  assisted  by  Mr.  F.  \S 
Edwards. 

The  Chairman,  referring  to  the  undoubted  beauty  and  value  of  the  process 
which  had  just  been  demonstrated  with  so  much  success,  invited  the  members 
to  make  remarks  or  to  put  questions,  to  which  he  felt  sure  Mr.  M  illis  would 
be  happy  to  reply.  .  , 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  with  regard  to  the  ageing  of  the  paper  by 
means  of  exposing  it  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  he  presumed  that  such  only 
counted  during  the  time  of  its  exposure  to  the  dampness  and  not  after  it  was 
kept  in  a  dry  state. 

Mr.  Willis  said  that  Mr.  Debenham  was  quite  correct,  the  ageing  process 
only  counted  during  the  time  it  was  exposed  to  damp.  ... 

Mr.  H.  M.  Hastings  asked  the  relative  time  of  exposure  required  for  this 
in  comparison  to  that  required  for  the  old  process. 

Mr.  Willis  said  it  was  one-third  less.  ....  , ,  , 

The  Chairman  inquired  if  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  \\  illis  this  would  supersede 

the  hot  bath  process.  ,  ,  . 

Mr.  Willis:  Yes,  by  all  large  workers  and  by  those  who  wanted  the  best 
results.  He  himself  would  not  think  of  using  the  hot  process,  although  many 
who  required  to  make  two  or  three  prints  only  might  use  it,  as  it  did  not 
necessitate  the  mixing  of  so  much  developer,  although  if  applied  b}  means  o( 
a  brush  a  very  small  quantity  of  developer  would  suffice. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  asked  if  the  same  results  would  be  obtained  as  regards  tone 
and  half  tone  if  a  print  were  developed  in  a  batli  restrained  by  means  ol  potas¬ 


sium  chloride. 

Mr.  Willis  : 
diluted. 


The  shadows  would  be  less  intense  in  a  bath  restrained  and 
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Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw  asked  if  the  length  of  time  that  the  developer  was 
used  made  any  difference  on  the  prints. 

Mr.  Willis  replied  that  it  certainly  would.  He  was  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  slow  form  of  developer  was  the  best.  Every  print  that  is  immersed 
in  the  developer  yields  ferric  oxalate  to  the  bath,  and  this  a  most  powerful 
restrainer. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Edwards  handed  round  a  print  which  he  had  made  by  the  old 
hot  process,  which  print  he  considered  one  of  his  very  best.  As  it  happened 
there  were  more  than  one  print  from  the  same  negative  developed  before  them 
that  evening  by  the  cold  bath  process,  they  would  thus  have  an  opportunity 
of  instituting  comparisons  of  their  relative  qualities.  Some  of  the  members 
thought  that  neither  had  the  advantage,  whilst  others  gave  their  preference  to 
that  produced  by  the  cold  bath  process. 

Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  said  there  was  a  point  on  which  Mr.  Willis  had  not 
touched  in  his  paper,  and  to  which  he  would  direct  attention.  He  referred  to 
the  probable  superior  keeping  qualities  of  the  new  paper  compared  with  the 
old.  In  this  latter  there  was  not  only  the  ferric  oxalate,  but  there  was  also 
the  platina  salts,  and  a  decomposition  was  more  likely  to  be  set  up  by  keeping 
than  in  the  new  paper,  which  he  understood  contained  nothing  but  the  iron 
salt.  He  thought  that,  therefore,  the  new  paper  should  possess  a  marked 
superiority  in  its  keeping  qualities,  and  asked  Mr.  Willis  if  such  were  the  case. 

Mr.  Willis  said  it  was  undoubtedly  so,  and  he  was  glad  that  Mr.  Taylor 
had  raised  the  question.  The  discolouration  that  ensues  in  the  old  process 
when  the  paper  has  been  long  kept,  and  especially  in  a  damp  place,  is  owing 
to  a  compound  that  the  platinum  forms  with  the  paper.  Such  deterioration 
does  not  occur  with  the  new  paper,  there  being  no  platinum  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  asked  if  any  advantage  was  gained  in  mixing  old  with  new 
developer. 

Mr.  Willis  could  scarcely  answer  this  question,  as  on  this  point  he  had  not 
had  much  experience,  although  he  had  found  that  some  old  baths  gave  half 
tones,  whilst  others  had  a  tendency  to  give  hardness.  In  his  own  practice  he 
always  worked  under  conditions  as  definite  as  possible,  and  imagined  that  an 
experienced  worker  would  prefer  to  use  fresh  developer  always. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  that  with  reference  to  keeping  the  paper  Hat  and  dry  he 
could  strongly  recommend  a  box  that  was  made  use  of  in  America  for  keeping 
cut  sizes  of  albumen  paper.  It  is  exceedingly  simple,  consisting  of  a  box  of 
suitable  size  and  a  few  inches  in  depth,  with  a  hinged  lid  and  an  easily  fitting 
loose  board,  which,  by  means  of  a  weight  on  top  pressed  heavily  on  the  papers 
and  kept  them  flat.  The  weight  in  question  assumed  the  form  of  a  cast-iron 
handle  screwed  on  the  pressure  board.  By  request,  Mr.  Taylor  said  he  would 
exhibit  one  at  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Briginshaw  also  described  a  box  of  a  similar  nature  that  he  employed 
which  gave  much  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Taylor  asked,  relative  to  enlarging  on  platinotype  paper  by  means  of 
artificial  light,  whether  with  a  good  limelight  it  would  be  possible,  in  a 
moderate  period  of  time,  to  obtain  enlargements  of  three  diameters  or  there¬ 
about.  When  in  Mr.  Willis’s  premises  in  New  York,  he  had  seen  enlarge¬ 
ments  produced  there  by  means  of  the  electric  light,  but  as  few  had  access 
here  to  the  electric  light,  whilst  any  one  could  obtain  the  limelight,  he  wished 
for  information  relative  to  this. 

Mr.  Willis  was  unable  to  speak  in  reference  to  the  limelight,  but  in  New 
York,  where  he  employed  an  arc  light  of  four  thousand  candles,  he  gave  an 
exposure  of  ten  minutes,  the  negative  being  rather  a  thin  one. 

Mr.  Haddon  said  that  would  be  equivalent  to  about  five  hours  with  the 
limelight. 

Mr.  Willis,  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Haddon,  as  to  the  proportions  of 
platinum  used  in  this  in  comparison  to  that  for  the  old  process,  said  that  in 
the  old,  whereas  fifteen  grains  were  required,  in  the  new  process  three  grains 
'proved  an  equivalent ;  therefore  it  was  much  cheaper. 

Mr.  Debenham  remarked  that  in  the  former  process  it  was  necessary  that  as 
much  platinum  should  be  present  in  every  part  of  the  paper  as  would  repre¬ 
sent  the  deepest  shadow  in  any  one  part,  and  this  was  unnecessary  in 
the  new. 

Mr.  Willis  said  that  this  was  so,  and  in  the  new  the  platinum  was  also 
deposited  in  a  finer  condition. 

Mr.  W.  PI.  Prestwich  remarked  that  the  prints  lying  in  the  water  before 
them  were  certainly  very  rich  and  beautiful,  and  inquired  if  they  would  lose 
much  of  their  brilliancy  on  being  dried. 

Mr.  Willis  said,  on  the  contrary,  for  on  being  dried  the  blacks  would  be 
rather  richer  than  while  wet. 

The  Chairman  had  been  trying  platinum  by  the  brush  method,  but  got 
streaks ;  he  used  a  somewhat  strong  developer.  Was  there  not  a  danger  of 
removing  the  ferrous  salts  from  the  paper  by  the  friction  of  the  brush  ? 

Mr.  Willis  said  there  was  not  any  clanger  of  so  doing. 

Mr.  Goodman  inquired  how  long  prints  could  be  kept  after  exposure  and 
before  development,  provided  they  were  kept  quite  dry. 

Mr.  Willis  :  Three  or  four  weeks.  Some  of  the  prints  developed  that 
evening  had  been  kept  for  a  considerable  time. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  that  as  Mr.  Willis  had  given  them  such  an  admirable 
process,  could  he  not  give  them  a  better  name  for  it  than  the  “cold  develop¬ 
ment  process,”  which  was  altogether  an  unworthy  name  for  such  a  beautiful 
process  of  printing  ? 

Mr.  Willis  replied  that  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  name  ;  it  had  been 
given  by  others,  and  merely  adopted  by  him. 

Mr.  Cowan  :  How  will  simply  “  the  cold  process  ”  do  ? 

Mr.  Taylor  was  not  satisfied  with  even  that  name. 

Mr."  Haddon,  quoting  a  remark  made  by  Mr.  Edwards  when  he  was  demon¬ 
strating  the  original  process  before  them,  asked,  in  view  of  the  great  success 
that  had  attended  the  present  demonstration  in  which  he  had  so  ably  assisted, 
if  he  was  prepared  in  his  extensive  practice  to  throw  over  the  one  in  favoui  of 
the  other. 

Mr.  Edwards  declined  giving  a  direct  answer  to  this  question  at  the  moment. 
He  had  had  very  great  experience  with  the  former  process,  whereas  with  this 
he  had  not  yet  had  much,  as  he  had  only  recently  commenced  to  practise  it. 
Mr.  Taylor  alluded  to  the  permanency  of  platinum  prints.  He  had  in  his 


possession  one  made  by  Mr.  Willis  in  1874,  and  although  at  that  time  the 
process  had  not  been  perfected,  for  silver  was  then  used  m  conjunction  with 
platinum,  it  was  still  as  perfect  as  when  it  left  his  hands  fourteen  year.-.  ;»g". 

Mr.  Cobb  remarked  that  some  prints  that  were  in  exhibition  in  1879  were 
still  good. 

Mr.  Willis  said  that  he,  too,  had  prints  which  lie  had  made  m  1874,  uud 
would  exhibit  them  on  another  occasion. 

Mr.  Haddon  asked  if  prints  by  the  new  proeess  had  been 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Mr.  Willis  said  that  platina  could  not  be  affected  by  that  agent 

The  Chairman  then  tendered  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Willis  for 
the  able  demonstration  he  had  given  them,  and  t"  Mr.  Edwards  for  his  valued 
assistance. 

The  Chairman  then  took  a  question  from  the  question  box,  which  vas  to 
the  following  effect,  “Why  is  it  that  in  some  cemented  doublet  lenses  of  the 
so-called  rapid  class  there  are  six  reflections,  while  in  other-  then  STB  only 
five?”  and  requested  Mr.  Taylor  to  reply  to  it. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  that  a  query  relative  to  the  reflections  in  a  lens  of  the 
rapid  or  Steinheil  type  was  not  one  that  could  be  fully  answered  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  and  lie  would  have  wished  that  notice  had  been  given  to  him. 
He  had  studied,  and  was  familiar  with,  the  reflections  in  a  portrait  lens,  but 
had  not  devoted  so  much  time  to  those  in  the  cemented  doublet.  But  he  had 
found  that  the  reflected  images  in  such  lenses  were  largely  innocuous,  as  they 
were  inside,  or  so  near  the  lenses  themselves  ;  but  if  one  of  them  fell  upon  the 
plane  of  the  sensitive  plate,  then  would  damage  ensue.  Air  spaces  lietwecii 
the  flint  and  crown  elements  of  a  lens  invariably  increased  the  num)>er  of  the 
reflected  images  seen  when  directing  the  lens  towards  a  lighted  caudle  :  ami  in 
the  case  of  such  a  lens  as  the  rapid  one  of  Morrison  of  New  ^  ork,  in  which 
none  of  the  elements  were  cemented,  owing  to  different  radii  of  curvature  in 
the  contact  surfaces,  while  there  were  numerous  reflections  there  was  no  ap¬ 
parent  effect  produced  upon  the  brilliance  of  the  image  at  the  focus.  The 
great  point  was  to  so  adjust  the  lenses  that  there  should  lie  no  flare  spot  which, 
in  the  rapid  class  of  objectives,  was  caused  by  only  one  of  these  reflections. 
Conversing  the  other  day  with  a  well-known  lens  maker,  on  this  and  cognate 
topics,  that  gentleman  said  that  witli  the  new  Jena  glass  lie  had  not  succeeded 
in  making  an  objective  of  it  which  would,  with  an  aperture  of  j .  ti,  give  an  image 
of  wide  angle  with  perfect  sharpness  at  the  margins  of  n  flat  plate,  lrom  which 
he  bad  inferred  that  they  lnul  still  another  density  of  glass  at  Potsdam,  where  the 
lens  recently  described  by  Dr.  Vogel  had  been  made,  than  that  wliich  had  Wen 
sent  to  him  from  abroad.  He  could  obtain  all  lie  desired  when  using  a  smaller 
aperture,  but  aimed  at  nothing  lower  than  an  aperture  of  a  sixth  of  the  focus. 
By  leaving  a  small  air  space  in  the  lens  he  could  obtain  this,  but  not  when  the 
contacts  were  of  similar  curvature.  But  he  (Mr.  Taylor)  did  not  consider  this 
a  very  serious  matter,  for  in  view  of  what  was  done  by  the  American  lens 
alluded  to,  which  was  made  of  ordinary  flint  and  crown,  and  the  form  of 
which  was  not  favourable  to  the  perfect  transmission  ot  an  oblique  pen'  ll,  by 
making  the  air  space  in  a  lens  of  the  Jena  gloss  approximately  concentric  with 
the  radii  of  the  surfaces,  which  it  would  be  if  made  of  the  Gauss  form,  a  ray 
would  he  transmitted  obliquely  with  scarcely  a  sensible  loss  from  reflection. 
The  gain  would  be  great,  the  loss  hut  little.  The  future  of  lenses  was  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  glass  manufacturers,  hut  he  did  not  see  why  amateurs  should 
not  also  enter  the  field  of  research.  He  was  much  pleased  to  say  that  in  1  he 
British  Journal  ok  Photoguarhy,  which  would  be  in  many  of  their  hands 
the  following  morning,  there  would  lie  found  a  most  valuable  and  suggestive 
article  by  Mr.  Alfred  Dawson,  of  Chiswick,  in  which  he  recorded  his  experi¬ 
ments  in  making  glass  with  various  metallic  oxides,  and  which  appeared  to 
him  (Mr.  Taylor)  to  point  the  way  towards  perfection. 

Mr.  Herbert  S.  Starnes  exhibited  several  lantern  transparencies  which  he 
had  made  by  a  process  that  he  had  just  worked  out.  They  were  absolutely 
transparent  in  the  highest  lights,  and  possessed  deep  rich  shadows,  the  quantity 
of  silver  in  the  emulsion  being  reduced  to  a  minimum,  there  being  only  one 
quarter  of  a  grain  in  the  emulsion  used  to  coat  each  plate,  and  the  emulsion 
was  ready  for  use  three  hours  after  it  was  made.  He  was  not  ]  'repared  with 
any  explanation  that  night,  but  would  defer  it  for  another  occasion. 


'CAMERA  CLUB. 

On  Thursday,  December  6,  the  subject  was  Single  "ml  Stereoscopic  Howl- 
Cameras.  Mr.  E.  R.  Shiptou  gave  an  address,  Mr.  A.  Stroll  in  the  chair.  A 
variety  of  hand-cameras  were  ou  show,  kindly  lent  by  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co., 
Messrs.  Shew  &  Co.,  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company,  and  the  Eastman 
Film  Company.  Other  hand-cameras  were  shown  by  members.  ^  Lantern  slides 
from  band-camera  negatives  were  put  through  the  lantern  Kodak  slides  by 
Messrs.  Walker,  Dresser,  and  others  ;  Krugeuer  Book  camera  slides  lent  by 
Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.  ;  and  slides  from  Messrs.  Shew  &  Co.  s  Fixed  Focus 
hand-cameras.  Other  work  illustrating  detective  cameras  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Stroll  (from  his  own  well-known  stereoscopic  hand-camera),  Mr.  \\  ellingtou 
(from  a  camera  of  his  own  invention,  to  be  introduced  next  year  by  .Ie^>r>. 
Thomas  &  Co.),  by  Mr.  Greene,  from  Shew’s  camera,  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Cottoii, 
and  by  Messrs.  Sturmey,  Wild,  Rodgers,  and  the  lecturer. 

In  addition  to  the  lantern  exhibition,  the  subject  of  stereoscopic  work  was 
fully  illustrated,  an  exhibition  of  stereoscopes  and  pictures  being  arranged  in 
tlie  rooms.  The  slides  sent  in  for  the  Amateur  Photographer  Stereoscopic 
Slide  Competition  were  on  view.  Other  slides  were  lent  by  Messrs.  England, 
Stroh,  Frank  Howard,  and  other  friends.  Further,  some  enlargements  lrom 
hand-camera  negatives  were  on  view  on  the  screens,  these  enlargements  being 
lent  by  Mr.  Dresser,  Mr.  W.  A.  Greene,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Walker. 

The  lecturer  gave  au  account  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  obtaining  t  le 
construction  of  a  stereoscopic  hand-camera  to  his  exact  desire,  and  descri 
the  special  dangers  to  be  avoided  in  designing  such  an  instrument.  He  tur  er 
explained  in  detail  tlie  working  of  his  camera,  and  exhibited  slides  wUicn 
showed  great  depth  of  definition.  v  ,, 

Hand-cameras  were  then  explained  :  the  Kodak  by  Mr.  \V  alker,  McKelle  ■ 
Parcel  camera,  and  Krugener’s  Book_camera  (Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.),  and  tlie 
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Stereoscope  Company  g  stereo-camera  by  Mr.  Shipton,  Beck’s  camera  by  Mr 
W.  M.  Robertson  Shews  camera  by  Mr.  Shew,  and  Mr.  Wellington’s  hand- 
camera  by  himself.  The  discussion  was  continued  by  Mr.  England,  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Cotton,  and  the  Chairman,  who  gave  a  demonstration  of  his  own  stereo¬ 
scopic  hand-camera. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  that  the  stereoscopic  exhibition  in  the 
Club  rooms  would  be  continued  for  about  a  fortnight.  Admission  could  be 
obtained  on  presentation  of  card. 

Che  subject  on  Thurday,  December  20,  will  be  Development,  when  a  paper 
will  be  read  by  Mr.  J.  Cadett.  Meeting  at  eight  p.m. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  December  4  at  Myddelton  Hall,  Islington.— 
Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  (President)  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  W.  L.  Barker  and  S.  G.  Wittey  were  elected  members. 

The  President  gave  an  address  on  Dissolvers  for  Single  Lanterns :  he  also 
showed  and  explained  the  principal  types.  He  submitted  five  different  forms 
of  dissolvers,  and  explained  their  actions.  The  first  and  original  one  was  the 
invention  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards,  whose  ideas  had  been  cleverly  carried  out  by 
Mr.  George  Smith.  The  light  was  cut  off  by  the  sliding  of  two  perforated 
plates  in  opposite  directions,  the  change  of  the  slide  taking  place  during  a 
momentary  darkness.  Two  different  appliances,  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Hughes,  were 
then  submitted,  one  of  which  Mr.  Taylor  said  he  preferred  to  all  others.  In 
it  a  lever,  moved  by  the  hand  of  the  operator,  caused  two  wings  to  fold  and 
obscure  the  light.  Upon  their  opening  again,  in  less  than  a  second  of  time,  a 
new  picture  was  seen  upon  the  screen.  As  it  occupied  the  bulk  of  only  a 
single  slide  it  was  adaptable  to  any  lantern  without  alteration.  An  ingenious 
dissolver  by  Mr.  Davenport,  which  the  speaker  thought  very  much  of,  had 
only  one  objection,  viz.,  it  required  a  lantern  to  be  specially  altered  to  receive 
it.  The  effect  produced  on  the  screen  was  that  of  an  opaque  curtain  descending 
over  the  picture  and  shutting  it  out  from  view,  but  instantly  rising  again,  dis¬ 
closing  a  different  scene.  He  then  exhibited  one  by  Mr.  Alexander  Cowan 
possessing  similar  characteristics.  There  might  be  others  than  those  he  ex¬ 
hibited,  but  these  were  all  that  were  in  his  possession,  or  of  which  he  had 
knowledge.  He  also  exhibited  some  new  appliances  suitable  for  aiding  in  the 
more  effective  displaying  of  lantern  slides,  among  these  being  a  light  cut  off 
with  tinters  and  a  self-centring  slide,  both  of  which  were  made  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Steward. 


Mr.  L.  Medland  showed  an  adapter  for  lantern  transparencies.  It  was  made 
the  length  of  four  lantern  slides. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  thought  that  there  should  be  a  standard  thickness  for  slides, 
as  they  vary  so  much  in  thickness,  and  this  was  very  inconvenient  in  exhibiting. 

Mr.  Medland  asked  if  the  slide  should  be  as  close  to  the  condenser  as 
possible. 

The  Chairman  said  that  in  the  case  of  a  four-inch  condenser  the  slide  should 
be  as  close  as  possible,  but  if  the  condenser  was  larger  the  distance  should  be 
increased. 


Mr.  E.  Clinton  proposed  two  thin  plates  of  celluloid  to  dissolve  the  slide 
into  a  white  haze  instead  of  shutting  off  all  light. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  December  18,  when  Mr.  Clifton 
will  read  a  paper  on  Making  Transparencies  from  Negatives  by  Means  of  the 
Camera. 


LEWES  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Glee  Room,  Cliffe,  on 
Tuesday,  the  4th  instant, — The  President  (Mr.  J.  G.  Braden)  in  the  chair. 

The  evening  was  devoted  to  an  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  contributed  by 
the  President  and  Messrs.  H.  S.  Starnes  (Thornton  Heath),  C.  A.  Wells,  R. 
Morphew,  and  F.  Shoulders. 

Some  very  good  slides  were  passed  through  the  lantern,  consisting  princi¬ 
pally  of  local  subjects. 

Mr.  Starnes  exhibited  a  number  of  slides  which  he  had  prepared  by  different 
methods  ;  he  also  showed  some  he  had  borrowed  from  a  lady  amateur,  who 
had  coated,  developed,  and  finished  them  entirely  by  herself,  the  results  being 
satisfactory. 

The  next  ordinary  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  January 
instead  of  the  first,  and  the  subject  for  discussion  will  be  Toning,  Fixing,  and 
Mounting  Prints. 


WALLASEY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  the  5th  instant  at  the 
Egremont  Institute,  Egremont, — The  President  (Mr.  H.  Wilkinson)  in  the 
chair. 

Five  ordinary  members  and  one  honorary  member  were  elected. 

The  meeting  was  largely  attended  by  members  and  friends,  the  evening 
being  devoted  to  a  lantern  slide  competition  and  exhibition  of  members’  slides. 
Twelve  sets  of  four  slides  were  sent  in  for  competition,  and  were  judged  by 
Mr.  R.  Crowe,  of  Liverpool,  who  awarded  the  medal  to  Mr.  W.  Pollard,  and 
second  place  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Beer. 

A  large  number  of  slides  by  members  were  then  passed  through  the  lantern, 
Mr.  Earp’s  detective  shots  affording  much  amusement.  Mr.  Sharrock  exhibited 
views  of  Switzerland,  local  scenery  being  well  represented  by  Messrs.  Pollard, 
Wilkinson,  Reader,  and  others. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  AND  NORTHERN  COUNTIES’ 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Monday  evening,  the  3rd  instant,  a  lantern  demonstration  of  North 
Country  Scenery,  &c.  (the  work  of  members  of  the  Association),  was  given 
before  a  crowded  audience  of  over  one  thousand  persons  in  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Societies’  Lecture  Hall,  Newcastle. 

Mr.  J,  P.  Gibson  described  the  slides,  and  Dr.  Hardwich  lent  his  lantern. 
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The  following  members  sent  slides Messrs.  M.  Auty,  J.  P.  Gibson  P  U 
Laws,  Edgar  G.  Lee,  H.  R.  Procter,  EL  G.  Ridgway,  and  L.  Williamson. 

Messrs.  G.  W.  Wilson  &  Co.,  York  k  Son,  and  G.  W<  :  k  S 
several  slides,  which  were  exhibited. 

Beard’s  latest  improved  automatic  regulator,  with  Ives’*  i>orous  saturator 
and  Brin  s  compressed  oxygen,  were  used,  and  the  light  was  very  brilliant  * 


COVENTRY  AND  MIDLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  December  5 —Mr. 
President  Andrews  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  Astley,  C.  Browett,  and  Parker,  were  elected  men. 

Photographs  of  waves  breaking  on  the  sh 
lantern  slides  by  Mr.  Ambrose,  and  transferotvpe  prints  on  opal  by  Messrs. 
Owen  and  Orton. 

A  demonstration  of  lantern  slide  making  by  contact  was  then  given  by  Mr. 
H.  Sturmey,  who  gave  a  thoroughly  practical  exposition  of  I 
a  lantern  transparency  from  the  exposure  to  the  binding  an  . 
finished  slide.  Several  exposures  were  made,  and  in  some  cases  tw 
certain  negatives,  to  show  what  results  could  be  obtained  by  partially  oov«  ring 
the  negative  during  exposure  where  the  negative  was  of  mi  annul 
where  it  was  desired  to  give  special  prominence  to  a  certain  poi 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passea 

The  question  box  was  then  opened  and  the  questions  it  i  di 

and  answered. 

Mr.  Dew  having  promised  to  give  the  paper  at  the  next  me<  t  usinem 

of  the  ordinary  meeting  terminated. 

A  special  meeting  was  then  held  for  the  consideration  of  the  new  rules  which 
had  been  drawn  up  by  the  Committee,  which,  after 
were  adopted,  and  the  members  dispersed. 


DEVON  AND  CORNWALL  CAMERA  CLUB. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  the  Freemasons’  Hall,  Cornwall-street*  Plymouth,  on 
Wednesday,  December  5, — Mr.  W.  Gage  Tweedy  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Gant  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Club. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Cornish  Camera  Club  protesting 
against  the  appropriation  of  their  county  title. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  inform  the  Committee  of  that  Club  that  it 
was  considered  there  was  sufficient  distinction  between  the  titles,  < 
Camera  Club  and  Devon  and  Cornwall  Camera  Club,  to  prevent  confusion  ; 
that  from  the  position  of  Plymouth,  and  the  fact  that  members  were  draw:, 
largely  from  both  couuties,  no  other  title  would  be  as  suitable  ;  and  that 
was  intended  to  retain  the  title  as  at  present. 

Mr.  R.  Murray  then  exhibited  a  number  of  lantern  slides,  dry  collodion  by 
the  coffee  process,  from  negatives  taken  thirty-three  years  ago  by  the  calotype 
process.  Commencing  with  a  view  of  tlie  Marina  at  Malta,  he  proceeded  to 
Egypt,  and  up  the  Nile  to  Nubia,  with  very  clear  pictures  of  Cairo,  t 
Pyramids,  Thebes,  Cataracts,  Phi  la3,  kc.,  on  the  way.  AJ1  these  lantern 
were  reduced  in  the  camera  from  10x8  negatives.  The  average  time  of  •  - 

sure  of  the  original  negatives  was  about  ten  minutes.  He  then  exhil 
of  more  recent  date,  of  Exeter,  Lynton,  Ilfracombe,  Netley,  Lincoln,  and 
other  places.  These  photographs,  taken  so  many  years  ago,  Drably 

commented  on,  with  frequent  remarks  as  to  the  little  advance  ma  c  ,  tin- 
principal  difference  being  the  absence  of  movement  in  the  earlier  vc 
account  of  the  prolonged  exposure. 

Dr.  Aldridge  then  showed  a  few,  some  being  duplicates,  for  comparison ; 
some  developed  with  soda,  others  with  iron. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  December  19,  when  Major  Barrington- 
Baker  will  explain  How  to  Enlarge  without  a  Condenser.  Some  specimens  of 
apparatus  will  also  be  shown,  and  novel  points  explained  by  the  exhibitors. 


CARDIFF  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  their  new 
studio  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  instant, — Vice-President  Allen  in  the  chair. 

The  election  of  Messrs.  John  Gavey,  W.  F.  Croxton,  Walter  Reed,  and  W.  I. 
Gray,  as  ordinary  members  was  confirmed  ;  and  Messrs.  Sidney  Jones  and  9L  1 
Fifoot  were  also  elected. 

The  third  annual  meeting  was  afterwards  held, — Mr.  Allen  in  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  preliminary  business  had  been  transacted  the  meeting  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  the  election  of  officers,  resulting  as  follows: — President:  Mr.  P. 
Mansel  Franklen. — Vice-Presidents  :  Messrs.  J.  V  .  Insole,  Jonas  \V  at-son,  J.  P. , 
S.  W.  Allen,  M.I.M.E.,  and  Alexander  Kellar. — Hon.  Treasurer:  Mr.  W. 
Foster. — Son.  Secretaries:  Messrs.  G.  H.  Bedford  and  G.  H.  V  ills.  jun. — 
Messrs.  C.  F.  Gooch,  George  Shepffon,  H.  L.  Bridger,  Rev.  W.  Whiteside, 
Messrs.  W.  Windsor,  T.  H.  Faulks,  and  E.  H.  Bruton,  were  added  to  the 
Council. 

The  President  stated  that,  in  order  to  induce  the  members  to  patronise 
their  outdoor  excursions  during  the  summer  months  and  to  retain  eon 
manent  record  of  their  studies  in  recreative  photography,  he  should  have  much 
pleasure  in  offering  a  prize  of  5 1.  for  the  best  series  of  not  less  than  six  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  during  the  Society’s  excursions. 

The  customary  votes  of  thanks  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 

We  gather  from  the  report  that  the  Couucil  have  provided  a  series  of 
interesting  lectures  for  the  winter  session. 


BRECHIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  the  5th  instant. 

I  Dr.  Anderson,  in  introducing  the  President,  Mr.  William  Shaw  Ada  mson, 
i  of  Careston,  referred  to  what  Mr.  Adamson  had  already  done  for  the  Asso- 
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ciation  in  enabling  them  to  get  a  good  optical  lantern,  for  which  he  had  much 
pleasure  in  conveying  to  him  the  thanks  of  the  members. 

Mr.  Adamson  thanked  the  meeting  for  the  honour  they  had  conferred  on 
him  by  making  him  President  of  such  an  Association,  and  proceeded  to  give 
an  address  on  The  Working  of  Eastman's  Stripping  Films.  Some  examples 
of  negatives  which  were  shown  were  very  much  admired. 

Mr.  G.  Mackie  then  gave,  by  means  of  a  lamp  of  his  own  construction,  a 
successful  demonstration  of  the  magnesium  flash  light,  which,  however,  so 
affected  some  of  his  subjects  that  they  appeared  to  be  asleep. 

A  number  of  slides  prepared  by  Dr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Ross,  the 
Secretary,  were  also  shown  by  means  of  the  new  lantern. 

Mr.  Morton  P.  Campbell,  jun.,  of  Stracathro,  was  elected  a  member. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  third  general  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  207,  Bath-street,  on  the  6th  instant, — Mr.  Wm.  Lang,  jun.,  F.C.S.,  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved  of,  and  Mr.  M.  Gibson 
was  admitted  a  member. 

Mr.  Lang  exhibited  a  positive  which  had  been  obtained  direct  in  the 
camera.  After  exposure  it  was  accidentally  immersed  in  a  mixed  toning  and 
fixing  bath,  and  alterwards  developed  in  the  usual  manner.  The  result  was  a 
perfect  positive  of  a  rich  purple  tint. 

Mr.  Archibald  Robertson  also  showed  a  direct  positive,  and  the  subject  was 
again  postponed  to  admit  of  some  suggested  experiments  being  carried  out. 

Mr.  J.  Craig  Annan  then  read  a  paper  on  The  History  of  Art  Illustration, 
and  its  Relation  to  Photography  at  the  Present  Time.  After  explaining  the 
principles  of  the  intaglio  and  relievo  engraving  processes,  and  also  that  of 
lithography,  he  traced  the  development  of  these  methods,  and  showed  how 
photography  has  been  applied  to  produce  designs  for  all  of  them,  without  the 
intervention  of  hand  work. 

A  number  of  early  works  in  line  etching  and  mezzotint  engraving  were  hung 
on  the  walls,  and  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  the  various  photographic 
processes  were  also  shown  to  illustrate  the  paper. 

A  number  of  very  fine  animal  studies  by  Mr.  C.  Reid,  of  Wishaw,  were  then 
shown  in  the  lantern.  Messrs.  Turnbull,  Steven,  and  Anderson  also  exhibited 
series  of  slides  of  various  subjects. 

The  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  gave  notice  that  he  would  propose 
at  next  meeting,  “That  part  of  the  special  fund  should  be  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  a  first-rate  magic  lantern  for  the  use  of  the  Association.” 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  customary  vote  of  thanks. 


DUNDEE  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  third  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  for  the  session  was  held  in 
Lamb’s  Hotel,  Dundee,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  6th  instant, — Mr.  Robertson 
(President)  in  the  chair. 

Four  new  members  were  elected  and  two  nominations  for  membership 
received. 

The  Council  arranged  to  give  limelight  exhibitions  to  several  of  the  local 
charitable  institutions,  those  given  last  winter  having  been  so  much 
appreciated. 

Mr.  V.  C.  Baird  read  a  paper  on  Printing  Processes,  illustrated  by  a  number 
of  prints,  examples  of  the  processes  more  generally  in  use.  The  variety  of 
ready-sensitised  paper  recommended  was  the  double  albumenised.  Although 
the  working  is  slightly  more  troublesome,  it  gives  more  brilliant  prints  than 
the  single  albumenised.  Deep  printing  from  strong  negatives  and  toning  to  a 
purple  brown  was  advised  as  an  aid  to  permanency  as  opposed  to  the  lightly 
printed  and  toned  pictures  fashionable  at  present.  Several  of  the  specimens  of 
gelatino- chloride  prints  were  stripped  from  ground  glass,  giving  them  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  bromide  print,  but  surpassing  it  in  tone,  softness,  and  fineness 
of  texture.  Plain  salted  paper  (Marion  &  Co.)  was  represented  by  a  number 
of  prints,  which  attracted  special  notice  from  several  of  the  members,  who 
expressed  themselves  pleased  that  it  was  again  coming  to  the  front.  A  number 
of  prints  on  opal,  platinotype,  bromide,  &c. ,  were  also  exhibited. 

Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.  and  the  Ilford  Company  received  a  very  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  for  the  specimens  of  the  different  printing  papers  and  opals  sent  by 
them,  which  did  much  to  enhance  the  interest  of  the  meeting. 

- - ♦> - 

Carredpontrcuce- 

& W  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  loth  sides  of  the  paper. 

PACKING  PLATES  WHEN  TRAVELLING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  action  of  Customs’  officers,  in  examining  his  para¬ 
phernalia,  is  one  of  the  troubles  of  the  travelling  photographer.  Should 
the  authorities  provide  a  “  darkroom”  for  theinspection  of  a  photographer’s 
baggage?  or  should  viator  photographicus  take  care  to  protect  himself  by 
adopting  measures  which  will  enable  him  to  satisify  any  reasonable  de¬ 
mand  made  by  an  official  ?  The  latter  course  will  probably  recommend 
itself  to  the  unprejudiced. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  attaching  a  label,  impressed  with 
warnings  in  many  tongues,  shall  be  received  as  an  indication  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  parcel ;  some  more  demonstrative  proof  may  justly  be  demanded. 
The  following  method  of  packing  plates  is  suggestive  : — Let  each  exposed 
plate  be  folded  in  an  envelope,  made  of  material  which  shall  be  innocuous 


to  the  film,  and  impervious  to  light.  Provide  boxes  capable  of  holding 
thirteen  plates  so  covered,  put  twelve  exposed  plates  in  bucIi  a  box,  with 
one  unexposed  plate,  also  enveloped,  at  the  top.  Open  one  or  more  boxes 
at  once,  on  being  requested  to  do  so,  and  offer  to  uncover  the  top  plate, 
explaining  that  it  is  of  little  value,  but  that  if  the  other  envelopes  are  to  be 
removed  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  the  usual  precautions.-  I  am,  yours, 
<kc.,  F.  Richards. 


STRIPPING  EASTMAN’S  FILMS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  have  overcome  the  hardening  effect  noticed  by  Mr.  Famuli, 
and  very  successfully.  I  put  the  negative  in  a  bath  of  glycerine  and  soft 
water,  one  to  nine,  half  an  hour  before  commencing  the  stripping  process, 
and  find  I  can  do  away,  if  desirable,  with  Eastman’s  later  directions 
about  the  alcohol  and  ammonia,  Ac.,  bath. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Grcenhithe,  Kent.  W.  T.  F.  M.  Ingall. 


CHANGING  PLATES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  was  glad  to  see  Mr.  Lawson’s  mode  of  getting  plates  changed 
under  difficulties,  and,  perhaps,  as  he  does  not  vouch  for  his  system  being 
sufficient  in  case  of  daylight,  he  and  others  would  benefit  by  my  ex¬ 
perience,  which  was  fully  successful. 

I  was  in  North  Wales,  and  on  awakening  at  Cardiff  in  broad  daylight 
remembered  I  had  not  changed  my  plates,  winch  were  “  whole-plates.” 
I  first  investigated  the  accomodation  and  privacy  to  be  secured  beneath 
the  bed,  but  this  was  a  failure  ;Jthe  chimney  then  was  anxiously  scanned  ; 
and,  finally,  the  wardrobe  was  adopted.  In  this  a  vertical  closet  five  feet 
high  and  twenty-one  inches  square  was,  apparently,  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  into  this,  weighing  sixteen  stone  und  six  feet  high,  I  was 
pressed,  and  the  door  tightly  held  by  an  ever-obliging  wife  when  any 
photographic  difficulty  has  to  be  surmounted. 

Needless  to  say,  the  operation  affordedjquite  as  much  amusement  as  the 
subsequent  exposure  of  the  plates. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

December  10,  1888.  Nil  Desperandum. 


PSYCHIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Having  some  years  since  investigated,  more  or  less  systemati¬ 
cally,  what  is  known  as  “  Spiritualism,”  and  having  met  with  some 
curious  phenomena,  both  physical  and  mental,  I  am  still  interested  in 
the  subject.  But  its  literature  is  usually  such  a  mass  of  preposterous 
rubbish,  and  so  many  of  its  “  mediums  ”  have  been  proved  barefaced 
swindlers,  that  people  of  a  practical  and  common  sense  turn  are  almost 
ashamed  to  admit  that  there  may  be  “  something  in  it.” 

I  write  now  to  ask,  through  your  columns,  if  any  of  the  numerous 
amateur  photographers  have  ever  had  experiences  in  the  direction  de¬ 
scribed  in  recent  correspondence  in  the  Journal,  or  are  we  to  suppose 
that  the  “  spirits  ”  require  a  well-appointed  studio  and  a  sympathetic 
operator  to  enable  the  percentage  of  actinism  in  their  composition  to  act 
on  the  plate? — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  Joseph  H.  Woodworth. 

Booterstown,  Dublin,  December  10,  1888. 


FILMS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  read  with  much  interest  an  article  in  your  number  of  November 
23rd,  on  A  practical  Substitute  for  Glass,  taken  from  Anthony's  Bulletin.  I 
was  pleased  at  the  idea  of  another  film  being  soon  in  the  market ;  and  the 
more  so  as  it  promised  to  be  a  very  cheap  one,  as  the  article  complained  of, 
the  Vergara  film,  being  of  very  high  price.  What,  then,  was  my  astonish¬ 
ment  to-day  when  I  found  Carbutt’s  new  films  advertised  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photogr.aphy  Almanac  at  the  following  prices  : — Quarter- 
plate,  2s.  8 d.;  half-plate,  5s.  lOd. ;  whole-plate,  10s.  3d.;  whereas  the 
prices  of  Vergara  films  are  :  Quarter-plate,  Is.  9 d.;  half-plate,  4s.;  whole- 
plate,  7s.  6 d.  It  was  scarcely  fair  for  the  writer  of  the  article  to  go  out 
of  his  way  to  find  fault  with  the  price  of  a  rival  film  when  the  one  he 
was  praising  was  very  much  dearer. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

December  10,  1888.  George  Mansfield. 


COPYING  OIL  PAINTINGS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  can  hardly  let  the  remarks  of  your  correspondent,  “  Pictor,’  pass 
unnoticed,  his  views  being  advanced  with  such  an  assumption  of  authority 
and  detail  of  practice  that  is  eminently  misleading. 

I  have  submitted  the  matter  under  discussion  to  an  artist  of  good 
report,  an  important  officer  and  member  of  the  Council  of  one  of  our 
principal  societies  of  painters  in  London.  The  following  is  the  gist  of  his 
reply  to  the  questions  ■ 
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1.  “  Do  artists,  to  your  knowledge,  paint  their  pictures  on  absorbent 
surfaces  of  the  nature  of  tempera,  or  have  you  heard  of  any  so 
doing?  ” 

Reply. — “  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  plan  being  adopted  by  any  one, 
neither  do  those  friends  to  whom  I  have  put  the  question,  it  is  almost 
invariably  the  custom  to  use  canvasses  prepared  loitli  lead  priming  :  some 
landscape  men  occasionally  paint  on  the  back  of  their  canvasses,  but  it 
is  an  eccentricity.” 

2.  “  Providing  an  absorbent  ground  was  used,  what  would  be  the 
effect?” 

Reply. — “If  such  grounding  were  used  the  vehicle  of  the  colours  would 
in  all  probability  be  absorbed,  and  the  grounding  become  repellent  of  any 
watery  matter.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  paint  in  oils  on  terra-cotta,  which 
is  an  absorbent  surface,  the  vehicle  will  be  rapidly  absorbed  and  the  colour 
easily  rub  off  in  the  form  of  a  powder ;  it  is  therefore  necessary,  before 
painting,  to  render  the  surface  non-absorbent .” 

3.  “Would  the  application  of  cold  water  under  any  circumstances, 
applied  to  an  oil  painting,  be  likely  to  cause  the  paint  to  shell  off?” 

Reply. — “  I  do  not  think  any  harm  would  be  likely  to  accrue  ;  I  never 
heard  of  any  case  where  damage  was  caused  by  it.  A  well  known  buyer 
of  old  pictures,  a  man  considered  by  artists  to  ‘  know  what  he  is  about,’ 
begins  to  clean  them  by  scrubbing  with  soap  and  water.  The  frequent 
application  of  soap  and  water  will  undoubtedly  remove  the  glaze,  but  not 
the  judicious  application  of  it.  It  would  be,  I  should  think,  an  impos¬ 
sibility  to  cause  any  shelling  off  of  the  paint  by  such  means.” 

Practically,  therefore,  the  application  of  water,  stout,  or  glycerine  we 
may  reasonably  assume  to  be  perfectly  innocuous.  There  might  possibly 
be  some  experimental  picture  made  that  would  sustain  damage  in  this  way 
— say,  if  it  was  painted  on  ground  bones,  &c.,  as  your  correspondent, 
“  Pictor,”  suggests  ;  it  also  might  if  it  was  painted  on  cobwebs — but  the 
probability  is  very  slight,  and  the  awful  disruption  so  graphically  and 
pathetically  put  is  about  as  likely  to  take  place  as  the  world  is  to  be 
destroyed  by  comets.  Like  all  other  processes,  common  sense  must  be 
used,  and  then  there  is  no  danger  of  any  damage  taking  place.  “  Pictor” 
also  seems  to  confound  the  terms  “dry”  and  “hard.”  A  picture 
may  be  years  in  getting  hardened,  but  to  all  intents  and  purposes  it  is 
dry  long  before  then, — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  E.  Dunmore. 


EXHIBITION  MATTERS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Some  time  ago  I  had  the  honour  to  bring  before  the  Camera  Club 
the  subject  of  exhibition  rules,  &c.  The  subject  on  that  evening  was 
found  so  lengthy  and  important  that  an  adjourned  meeting  was  demanded. 
Since  then  I  have  been  glad  to  see  that  many  of  the  valuable  suggestions 
have  been  adopted  at  various  provincial  exhibitions  (e.g.,  the  champion 
class  seems  to  meet  with  very  general  approval).  But  there  are  still 
several  matters  which  should,  I  think,  be  treated  with  a  little  more  uni¬ 
formity  ;  and  one  especially  I  have  in  mind  just  now,  viz. ,  the  proposed  rule 
of  title  and  title  only  on  the  front  of  the  picture.  I  see  that  according  to 
the  rules,  &c.,  of  the  forthcoming  Richmond  Exhibition  the  title  is  not  per¬ 
mitted.  This  I  venture  to  think  a  mistake.  Firstly,  it  excludes  all  those 
pictures  which  have  the  title  already  written  or  printed,  and  means 
printing,  mounting,  framing,  &c.,  for  this  special  exhibition  ;  and,  secondly, 
I  think  that  it  is  as  desirable  to  show  the  judges  and  public  the  title  as  it 
is  to  keep  from  the  former  the  artist’s  name.  Theoretically ,  every  picture 
ought  to  tell  its  own  tale,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  that  theory 
implies  some  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  spectator,  and  if  the  artist  is 
speaking  in  terms  which  are  unknown,  unfamiliar  to  the  spectator 
(though  he  be  the  judge,  perhaps),  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  spectator  may 
pass  on  and  say,  “  Don’t  see  anything  in  it.”  Think  for  a  moment  what 
the  following  pictures  would  be  if  many  of  us  had  to  guess  for  ourselves 
what  their  titles  might  be  : — Missing  (Butler) ;  Widoived  (Holl) ;  Sacrifice 
(Stone) ;  and  although  title  and  artist’s  name  are  to  appear  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  (who  does  not  know  what  a  bother  it  is  hunting  about  m  one?), 
that  fact  is  not,  to  my  mind,  enough  reason  why  the  titles  should  not 
appear  also  on  the  front  of  the  picture.  If  the  catalogue  is  to  contain 
title  and  artist’s  name,  how  are  the  judges  to  look  at  one  without  seeing 
the  other?  And  if  they  do  not  lay  claim  to  a  more  than  average  share  of 
inspiration,  I  do  not  see  how  they  are  going  to  be  sure  that  they  see  what 
the  artist  was  aiming  at,  judge  and  guess  they  ever  so  wisely. 

What’s  in  a  name?  Well,  sir,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  some  one 
might  say  something  more  than  is  frequently  found  in  the  judicial  mind. 

The  “  title  and  title  only,”  say  I,  by  all  means.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Cambridge,  December  10.  Lambert. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITIONS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— Criticism  of  a  past  exhibition,  however  illogical  or  unreasonable, 
might,  and  would  be,  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed,  but  misrepresentation  ot 
a  future  one  is  autre  choses,  and  on  this  ground  alone  we  ask  you  to  allow 


us  to  reply  to  a  letter,  signed  by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  which  appeared 
in  your  last  issue. 

Before  referring,  however,  to  the  forthcoming  exhibition,  we  may  point 
out,  with  justifiable  satisfaction,  that  the  cl&88lficati 
formulated  for  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibitions  were  copied,  almost  with¬ 
out  a  single  alteration  of  any  consequence,  for  the  Vienna  Exhibition, 
and  also  for  subsequent  ones,  and  this  fact  we  set  ofT  against  the  indi¬ 
vidual  judgment  of  your  correspondent,  who  evidently,  in  attacking  us. 
has  the  satisfaction  of  paying  off  an  old  score  against  the  management  of 
“  that  great  Panjandrum.”  Further,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  many 
gentlemen  who  so  ably  conducted  the  difficult  task  of  judging,  we  inci¬ 
dentally  point  out  that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  prin 
the  Vienna  Exhibition  had  previously  received  honours  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  at  their  hands. 

Then,  as  regards  the  apparatus  division;  we  claim  that  the  fact  that 
far  more  space  has  been  already  booked  for  next  March  than  was  o 
at  the  last  Exhibition  is  a  substantial  testimonial  which  even  Mr. 
Lambert  would  not  grudge  our  appropriating.  Mr  La 
that  the  authorities  of  the  Crystal  Palace  have  decided  upon  the  adoption 
of  the  uniform  half-crown  entrance  fee  for  pictures  rather 
method  which  he  advocates  of  a  varying  scale  as  per  size  of  picture.  The 
former  plan  was  decided  upon  after  due  consideration,  and  the  experience 
of  the  past  has  strengthened  conviction  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  more 
liberal  uniform  fee.  Your  correspondent,  however,  fails  to  realise  the 
fact  that  he,  as  “an  amateur,  working  small  sizes  in  a  humble 
may,  by  arranging  his  subjects  in  the  form  of  a  generic  serie-.  exhih.t, 
say,  even  forty  pictures  for  the  modest  fee  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  if 
he  were  to  put  them  in  one  frame  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  should  he  be 
so  rash  as  to  send  the  threatened  “lordly  enlargement,’'  12  feet  by  7  feet, 
he  must  not  be  surprised  if  he  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  return  carriage 
for  the  monstrosity  even  before  the  exhibition  opens. 

The  separate  screens,  12  feet  by  7  feet  to  be  appropriated  to  individual 
exhibitors,  which  Mr.  Lambert  appears  to  grudge  them  so  very  much,  have 
been  received  with  general  satisfaction,  and,  we  may  add,  are  beinu 
eagerly  booked  by  exhibitors.  These  will  undoubtedly  be  features  in  \t 
year,  as  they  will  practically  have  the  effect  of  being  so  many  “  one 
man  ”  exhibitions,  the  many  advantages  attending  which  we  need  not 
here  allude  to. 

Lastly,  your  correspondent  complains  that  he  should  be  called  upon  to 
pay  two  shillings  and  sixpence  and  carriage,  and  that  no  one  relieves 
him  of  the  risk  of  transit ;  but  will  he  kindly  inform  you  whether  he  has 
ever  heard  of  an  exhibition  in  connexion  with  which  such  condition - 
prevailed  ? 

One  other  grievance  must  also  be  explained  away.  Mr.  Lambert  thinks 
it  too  bad  to  have  to  pay  for  admission,  to  the  Palace  to  see  himself 
“  hung;  ”  now,  this  is  quite  a  delusion,  as  he  will  find  if  he  will  be  good 
enough  to  read  through  the  prospectus,  free  from  hi-  “ Panjandrum " 
prejudices,  as  the  directors  there  offer  to  every  exhibitor,  even  though  he 
may  only  have  entered  a  single  picture,  a  free  pass  during  the  entire 
exhibition,  thus  liberally  placing  him,  for  a  whole  month,  upon  the  same 
footing  as  season  ticket  holders. — We  are,  yours,  Ac., 

Junior  Constitutional  Club,  Regent-  S.  G.  Buchanan  Wollaston. 
street,  S.W.,  December  10,  1888.  John  Francis  Peasgood. 


&ngfcoerg  to  Correspondents. 


***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  of  airs 
must  be  addressed  to  “  II.  Greenwood  &.  Co. ,  2,  1  ork-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 

All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  queries  fur 
“ Answers ”  and  “ Exchanges, n  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor, 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  li'. C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given.  _ 


Oils  asks  for  “A  good  recipe  for  cleaning  old  oil  paintings,  and  if  it  i<  possible 
to  prevent  it  cracking  1” 

A.  Jolly. — The  spots  are  caused  by  carelessness  iu  the  fixing.  M  hj  intrust 
this  operation  to  an  ‘ 1  inexperienced  lad  ? 

Draughtsman  (New  Southgate). — In  the  first  article  in  the  Almanac  for 
next  year  (just  published)  will  be  found  various  methods  ol  toning  iron 
prints. 

E.  Lloyd.— Not  knowing  how  you  painted  the  picture,  we  cannot  say  whether 
your  method  is  new  or  not.  Similar  effects  used  to  be  produced  by  powder 
colours. 

C.  P.— The  small  bright  specs  on  the  enamelled  print  are  due  to  the  glass 
plate  not  having  been  sufficiently  cleaned  and  talced  before  coating  with 
collodion. 
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H.  Howard. — In  any  of  the  old  works  on  photography  yon  will  find  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  albumen  process.  There  is  a  paper  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Ackland 
on  page  680  of  our  volume  for  1884. 

W.  R.  J. — Prior  to  attempting  to  remove  the  negative  from  the  glass  by 
Plener’s  method,  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  it  will  be  advisable  to  first  remove 
the  varnish  with  methylated  spirit.  Unless  this  be  done  the  acid  may  act 
unevenly,  and  thus  cause  trouble. 

I,  2,  3. — We  cannot  understand  how  you  can  purchase  nitrate  of  silver  at  the 
price  stated.  It  is  much  below  the  wholesale  market  price.  Either  the 
article  must  be  largely  adulterated,  or  the  man  who  supplies  you  with  it 
does  not  come  by  it  honestly. 

H.  H.  H.  asks  if  the  cuttings  from  bromide  paper,  and  the  developing  and 
fixing  solutions  therefrom  are  worth  saving  with  the  residues? — 'the  paper 
cuttings  as  well  as  the  fixing  solution  contain  silver,  and  therefore  are  worth 
saving  ;  the  developing  solution  is  valueless. 

B.  Hardman. — If  an  illustrated  paper  has  pirated  one  of  your  registered 
photographs  without  your  permission,  notwithstanding  that  they  have  men¬ 
tioned  your  name  in  connexion  with  the  picture,  it  is  still  a  piracy,  and  you 
have  your  remedy  in  a  law  court.  Better  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  a 
a  solicitor. 

H.  (Conway). — Those  who  produce  the  most  satisfactory  photographs  on  wood¬ 
blocks  for  engravers  use,  do  not  publish  the  method  by  which  they  work. 
Many  articles  on  the  subject  have  appeared  in  past  volumes.  Possibly  some 
of  those  who  work  the  processes  commercially  would  give  you  tuition  for  a 
liberal  consideration. 

W.  G.  Mason. — The  only  way  by  which  we  can  account  for  the  prints  sticking 
to  the  glass  is  that  the  beeswax  is  at  fault.  White  wax  is  usually  more  or 
less  adulterated,  and,  therefore,  should  be  avoided.  Common  yellow  beeswax 
is  usually  purer,  and  it  is  unadulterated  wax  that  must  be  used  for  waxing 
glass  from  which  prints  have  to  be  stripped. 

L.  C.  C.  writes  :  “I  have  two  or  three  ounces  of  lunar  caustic,  will  you  please 
let  me  know,  in  your  ‘Answers  to  Correspondents’  column,  what  would  be 
the  proper  treatment  of  it  to  use  it  for  a  sensitising  bath  for  paper.'” — In 
reply  :  Lunar  caustic  is  merely  fused  nitrate  of  silver,  and  it  requires  no 
treatment  to  fit  it  for  being  used  in  photography. 

C.  B.  Vandeleur  asks:  “What  causes  the  disagreable  smell  on  immersing 
prints  in  the  hypo  bath  ?  and  should  there  be  any  smell  at  all  if  the  prints 
and  bath  were  free  of  acid  ?” — In  reply  :  The  smell  is  caused  by  the  presence 
of  acid,  by  which  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  decomposed.  Allow  one  or 
two  drops  of  acid  to  fall  into  a  solution  of  hypo  and  this  fact  will  be  imme¬ 
diately  realised. 

A.  Wallace  says  he  wants  to  make  some  carbon  tissue,  and  wishes  to  know 
the  best  kind  of  gelatine  to  use?  He  has  tried  Coignett’s  “  Gold  medal,” 
and  has  found  the  tissue  insoluble. — The  gelatine  our  correspondent  has 
employed  is  quite  unsuited  for  carbon  tissue.  The  best  to  use  will  be 
Nelson’s  “No.  3  flake,”  and  their  “No.  1  soluble,”  about  three  parts  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter. 

Printer  says  :  “I  want  a  pi'int  from  several  negatives  at  once  on  one  collotype 
plate.  Can  you  inform  me,  through  your  paper,  of  the  best  method  ! " — 
The  query  is  rather  indefinite.  If  Printer  wishes  to  do  it  himself  he  will 
find  ample  directions  in  our  Almanac  for  1888,  at  page  356.  If  he  prefers 

•  that  others  should  do  the  work  for  him,  then  let  him  apply  to  one  or  other 
of  the  numerous  firms  who  execute  such  work. 

Blue  Nose  (Truro,  Nova  Scotia)  writes:  “In  your  article  on  Adotype  or 
Collotype ,  in  the  Almanac  for  1888,  you  do  not  state  whether  the  glass  used 
was  ground  or  not.  1.  Should  the  glass  be  ground  ? — 2.  Can  glass  of  ordi¬ 
nary  thickness  (patent  plate,  such  as  is  used  for  dry  plates)  be  used  success¬ 
fully,  or  must  thick  plate  be  used. — 3.  I  have  a  large  lot  of  negatives  ;  can 
they  be  reversed  by  the  plumbago  dusting-on  process  and  give  as  good  results 
as  stripping  films  ? — 4.  How  many  prints,  say  8x10  size,  can  an  operator  pull 
per  hour  under  ordinary  conditions  ?”— In  reply  :  1.  It  is  immaterial ;  some 
prefer  it  plain,  others  ground. — 2.  Such  glass  would  prove  too  thin,  and 
would  probably  break  under  the  heavy  pressure  required  in  printing. — 3.  Yes, 
if  successfully  operated. — 4.  We  cannot  tell. 

A.  G.  Brophy  (Yarna). — 1.  If  enlarged  up  to  six  or  eight  diameters  there  will, 
of  course,  be  a  considerable  degradation  of  the  sharpness. — 2.  The  extent  of 
blurring,  whatever  it  may  be,  will,  of  course,  show  in  the  enlargement. 
Whether  it  may  be  to  a  disagreeable  extent  or  not  may  be  a  matter  of 
opinion.  Examine  the  negative  with  a  lens  which  will  magnify  the  image 
the  same  number  of  diameters  as  you  wish  the  enlargement,  you  will 
then  be  able  to  judge  the  effect.  —  3.  The  meta-bisulphite  of  potash  is 
much  less  liable  to  decompose  than  the  sulphite  of  soda.  With  care 
either  is  tolerably  stable.  The  sulphite  of  soda  must  always  be  kept  in 
a  closely  stoppered  bottle. — 4.  Not  without  a  certain  amount  of  chemical 
knowledge. 

W.  E.  A.  D.  writes:  “A  sample  of  albumenised  paper  that  I  have  some 
quantity  of  has  a  tendency,  after  fixing,  to  show  slightly  yellow  prints  ;  per¬ 
haps  I  should  describe  it  better  by  saying  that  the  tones  are  rusty  when 
compared  with  those  obtained  by  exactly  the  same  sensitising  and  toning 
baths  on  some  of  the  tinted  papers  in  the  market.  Both  papers  are  worked 
at  the  same  time.  Is  it  possible  to  obtain  the  same  results,  or  similar  ones, 
by  adding  an  aniline  compound  to  the  silver  bath  ?  If  so,  what  strength 
would  you  recommend,  and  what  dye  should  I  obtain  to  secure  the  usual 
faint  ‘rose’ tint?” — In  reply:  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  dye  should  be 
added  to  the  silver  bath,  but  only  that  a  few  drops  be  added  to  the 
water  in  which  they  are  placed  after  being  fixed  and  washed.  We  have 
used  roseine  for  this  purpose,  but  any  of  Judson’s  or  other  similar  dyes 
may^be  [selected. 


Lux  writes  :  “Can  you  recommend  me  any  reliable  process  for  reducing  over, 
developed  bromide  or  Alpha  paper  prints  ?  It  is  so  easy  to  get  them  too 
dark,  and  such  a  process  would  be  a  great  boon  and  <■,  onomy  in  saving 
prints.”— Subject  to  what  others  may  recommend  as  better,  we  kuxm2 
brushing  them  over  while  wet  with  a  mixed  solution  of  red’  private  of 
potash  and  hyposulphite  of  soda— in  short,  Howard  Farmer’s  process  for 
reducing  the  density  of  negatives.  We  have  tried  this  with  great  succ«-m  on 
ordinary  prints. 

Snowscape  save  :  “  Will  you  kindly  inform  us  what  is  the  l>e*t  way  to  produce 
pictures  with  miow  falling  (portraits).  We  notice  you  alludi  .'inter 

portraits  in  a  recent  leaderette,  but  you  do  not  say  how  to  produce  the  effect 
of  snow  falling.  As  we  wish  to  introduce  this  'stvlc  <»f  portrait  here  the 
winter  (as  a  novelty)  we  will  feel  obliged  if  you  will  let  us  kuow  how  it  is 
done.  Of  course  we  know  how  to  do  the  pictures  in  which  t lie  snow  haa 
already  fallen,  but  cannot  do  the  ‘snow  falling,’  and  that  is  the  effect  we 
want  to  produce.  ” — In  reply  :  The  effect  of  snow  falling  is  produced  by 
“spluttering”  any  opaque  pigment  ov.-r  the  portrait  negative.  The  pig 
is  mixed  with  water  and  a  trace  of  gum  and  glycerine,  the  last  to  pre  rent  it 
from  drying  hard  before  a  large  fiat  brush  has  lieen  passed  diagonally  over 
the  surface,  so  as  to  give  a  driving  effect  to  the  snow  Hake*.  The  negative  is 
assumed  to  have  been  varnished,  and  the  “  snow  ”  can  be  easily  cleaned  off 
the  face  of  the  portrait. 

Nemo  writes :  “  1.  Having  followed  your  directions  for  inten-ification  which  ap 
peared  in  the  number  for  August  10— I  ndopted  the  met  lod  as  given  under 
the  name  ‘late  Dr.  Monckhoven’ —  I  found  in  making  the  ‘B’  solution  that 
on  mixing  the  cyanide  with  the  silver  a  deep  precipitate  was  formed  of  a 
heavy  white  colour.  If  you  would  be  so  kind  a.  to  inform  me  whether  this 
is  correct,  or  should  I  add  more  cyanide,  as  in  the  iodine-mercury  method  f 
I  have  followed  the  directions  out  to  the  T.  If  you  have  withheld  anything 
that  would  lie  quite  unnecessary  to  the  professional  (I  mean  details)  but  of  a 
great  importance  to  the  l>eginner,  by  kindly  telling  me  I  should  feel  much 
obliged. — 2.  Should  the  ‘B’ solution  be  kept  from  the  light?" — In  reply: 
1.  The  white  precipitate  is  cyanide  of  silver,  and  it  00 
dissolved,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  cyanide  of  potassium,  but  this  latter  has 
probably  been  of  an  inferior  quality.  Nothing  now  remains  blit  to  add 
more  of  such  as  you  possess. — 2.  It  is  not  necessary  to  keen  it  from 
the  light. 

A.  A.  Carnell  inquires :  “What  is  the  best  means  of  neutralising  the  acetic 
acid  used  for  clearing  bromide  prints,  previous  to  fixation  f  I  have  been 
making  a  lot  of  these  prints  lately  and  have  fancied  the  acid  left  in  the 
paper  might  act  injuriously  in  conjunction  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and 
your  article  iu  last  week's  Journal  has  impressed  me  with  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  neutralising  the  acid,  yet  I  can’t  tell  what  to  use.  If  I  tried 
sodium  chloride  it  struck  me  that  there  might  be  a  bleaching  action  set  up, 
and  carbonate  of  soda  might  cause  blisters  by  the  evolution  of  minute 
bubbles  ol  carbonic  acid  gas  between  the  paper  and  the  gelatine.  These  are 
of  course,  only  suggestions  as  to  what  might  happen.” — There  is  no  question 
if  acid  be  left  in  the  picture  at  the  time  it  is  placed  in  the  fixing  bath,  that 
it  will  act  injuriously  on  the  image.  The  best  plan  of  removing  the  acid  is 
by  copiously  washing  ;  next  to  this,  treating  the  picture  with  a  weak  alkali, 
such  as  a  very  dilute  solution  of  ammonia — just  sufficient  to  communicate  a 
slight  smell  to  the  water — or  carbonate  of  soda  With  the  latter  we  have 
experienced  no  tendency  to  blisters,  but  we  have  always  removed  the  major 
portion  of  the  acid  by  washing  before  the  treatment.  Chloride  of  sodium 
would  be  useless  for  the  purpose. 
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Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of 
this  Club,  December  19,  1888,  will  be  on  Intensification,  with  a  demonstration 
by  Mr.  Wellington. 

Photographic  Society  op  Great  Britain.— Technical  meeting,  Tuesday, 
December  18,  at  eight  p.m.,  instead  of  the  usual  fourth  Tuesday  in  the  month 
(which  will  be  Christmas  Day). 

Trade  Catalogue. — A  catalogue  of  photographic  requisites  has  been  received 
from  the  Albion  Albumenising  Company,  Glasgow.  It  contains  a  considerable 
variety  of  cameras,  lenses,  and  other  appliances,  by  makers  of  repute,  in 
addition  to  paper  and  plates. 

Richmond  Exhibition. — An  Exhibition  of  photographs,  apparatus,  and 
lantern-slide  transparencies,  will  be  held  in  the  Castle  Assembly  Rooms, 
Richmond,  Surrey,  on  January  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  12,  1889.  This  Exhibition 
is  not  promoted  with  any  commercial  object,  but  in  the  event  of  there  being 
a  surplus  it  will  be  equally  divided  between  the  Richmond  Free  Library  and 
the  Athletic  Association.  Notification  of  space  required  must  be  made  to  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  Albert  Chancellor,  1,  King-street,  Richmond,  not 
later  than  Thursday,  December  20,  1888. 
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STARS,  LARGE  AND  SMALL,  ON  PLATES. 

Not  chemical  or  mechanical  stars  this  time,  but  those  of  the 
sidereal  heavens. 

At  the  close  of  a  discourse  at  the  Camera  Club  last  week  by 
that  eminent  astronomer,  Mr.  Common,  F.R.S.,  on  nebulte,  in 
course  of  which  a  number  of  photographs  of  these  were  pro¬ 
jected  by  the  lantern  on  the  screen,  a  point  was  raised  by  the 
Chairman  which  we  think  is  wmrthy  of  being  brought  before 
the  notice  of  our  readers. 

It  is  well  known  that  so  great  is  the  distance  of  the  stars  no 
telescopic  power  hitherto  brought  to  bear  upon  them  has  been 
able  to  show  them  other  than  as  points — points  of  greater  or 
less  luminousness  it  is  true,  but  still  points  without  magni¬ 
tude.  Discs  are  obtained  on  planetary  bodies,  none  on 
stars.  We  are  assuming,  of  course,  telescopic  observation 
by  an  instrument  of  the  highest  class  yet  achieved  by 
mechanical  science,  and  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  all  dis¬ 
turbing  influences. 

Now,  this  being  the  case,  the  question  arises — How  does 
it  happen  that,  when  photographing  the  heavenly  bodies,  some 
are  shown  with  discs  not  only  pronounced  but  large  in  area  as 
contrasted  with  others  1  “  One  star  differeth  from  another  in 

glory,”  or  brightness,  as  it  would  be  more  correctly  translated, 
but  the  question  is,  seeing  both  the  star  of  the  greatest  and 
least  degree  of  “  glory  ”  are  characterised  by  the  same  lack 
of  angular  dimensions  wThen  found  on  the  focal  plane  of  the 
telescope,  vThy  should  one  make  a  larger  image  than  the 
other  when  both  luminous  points  are  received  on  the  sensitive 
plate  of  the  photographer  ]  Mr.  Common,  when  the  matter 
was  presented  to  him  in  this  matter-of-fact  way,  humorously 
replied  that  he  could  not  tell  why,  but  that  it  was  a  kindly 
dispensation  of  Providence,  and  one  for  which  they  were 
thankful.  It  now  devolves  upon  us  to  show  the  manner  in 
which  Providence  carries  out  this  kindly  and  most  useful 
dispensation. 

There  is  a  species  of  halation  different  from  that  so  long 
recognised  as  such,  and  in  which  a  blur  is  caused  by  the 
reflection  of  light  from  the  back  silrface  of  a  glass  plate, 
causing  a  reduction  of  the  silver  haloid  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  primary  image,  and  usually  surrounding  such  image. 
This  other  kind  of  halation  is  a  lateral  radiation  of  light 
from  one  particle  of  silver  bromide  to  another,  and  extends 
all  round,  and  to  a  distance  from  the  luminous  point  in 
strict  relation  to  the  brilliance  of  that  point.  Hence,  the 
impact  of  a  series  of  stars  of  varying  “  glory  ”  causes  each 
to  be  translated,  as  it  were,  into  magnitudes  —  a  conversion 


of  brilliance  into  area  or  angular  dimension.  We  are  quite 
well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  seeing  a  bright  star  even 
with  the  finest  telescope  represented  absolutely  a a  a  spec  in 
this  country,  owing  to  atmospheric  perturbations,  but  one 
may  easily  imagine  a  much  happier  state  of  conditions  in 
other  countries  and  at  a  more  elevated  standpoint  of  observ¬ 
ation. 

When  Sir  Howard  Grubb,  about  a  year  ago,  gave  a  lecture 
before  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  exhibited  by  the  lantern  several 
very  wonderful  photographic  transcripts  of  the  starry  heavens 
we  observed  this  variation  in  the  dimensions  of  the  distant 
worlds  hitherto  unseen  by  mortal  eye — for  the  telescope,  aided 
by  photography,  can  thus  delineate  that  which  the  eve  cannot 
grasp;  and  in  course  of  the  discussion  with  reference  both  to 
this  variation  and  to  the  more  important  one  of  accurate 
measurement,  we  suggested  that  a  daguerreotype  plate  would 
possess  advantages  over  a  gelatine  film  spread  upon  glass,  the 
expansion  or  contraction  of  which  might  interfere  with  such 
metric  exactness  as  is  required  in  mapping  the  heavens.  The 
objection  to  this  was  stated  to  be  the  comparative  insensitive 
ness  of  the  daguerreotype  to  the  modern  gelatine  plate,  some 
of  the  latter  of  which  had  been  exposed  for  one  hour  in  order 
to  receive  and  tabulate  the  extremely  faint  stars  which  had 
been  caught. 

While  the  recommendation  of  the  metallic  surface  of  the 
daguerreotype  still  holds  good  for  metric  purposes,  its  in¬ 
ferior  sensitiveness  is  a  fatal  objection  to  its  employment  as 
a  means  of  tabulating  the  unseen  stars ;  while  as  regards  its 
capability  of  recording  the  varying  degrees  of  luminousness  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  its  very  perfection,  we  can  now  see,  would 
prove  an  objection,  for  in  the  daguerreotype  there  would  be 
little  or  no  lateral  halation  or  creeping  out  of  the  light  im¬ 
pressed  on  it  by  the  impact  of  a  luminous  point,  and  hence 
all  the  heavenly  bodies  referred  to  would  prove  to  be  of 
similar  dimensions,  while  by  the  lateral  radiation  on  atoms 
of  bromide  of  silver  the  imagined  defect  is  a  positive  ad¬ 
vantage. 

When  giving  his  admirable  “extempore”  discourse  on  the 
application  of  photography  to  sidereal  research  at  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Rev.  S.  J.  Perry,  F.R.S.,  spoke  of  the  good  things  that 
might  be  done  in  this  direction  by  photographers  with  their 
ordinary  cameras  and  lenses,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
something  great  and  useful  might  be  achieved  by  such  ap¬ 
pliances.  One  cannot,  it  is  true,  hope  to  resolve  nebulae  in 
this  way,  but  perhaps,  as  the  reverend  father  suggested, 
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a  comet  or  two,  otherwise  unknown  and  unseen,  may  appear 
on  the  sensitive  plate  to  reward  the  labours  of  the  experi¬ 
mentalist. 

- ♦ - 

ENLARGING  FOR  AMATEURS. 

IV. 

We  now  come  to  artificial  light,  which,  at  the  present  period  of 
the  year  and  for  a  month  or  two  to  come,  will  be  the  only 
source  upon  which  the  amateur  can  rely  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  for  enlarging  purposes.  Except  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  always  ready  when  required,  and  for  the  fact  that  once 
approximately  tested  its  force  and,  consequently,  its  value  are 
pretty  well  known,  artificial  light  is  in  many  respects  inferior 
to  daylight.  In  large  professional  establishments  no  doubt, 
where  a  vast  amount  of  work  has  to  be  got  through  in  spite  of 
dull  weather,  fog,  and  perhaps  entire  absence  of  light,  it  be¬ 
comes  not  only  worth  while  but  even  absolutely  necessary 
to  establish  some  system  of  artificial  lighting  for  enlarging 
purposes,  and  such  “installations”  are  not  unfrequently  costly 
and  elaborate  affairs.  But  for  the  amateur  the  case  is  different, 
and  unless  he  can  avail  himself  of  some  simple  and  com¬ 
paratively  cheap  means  for  the  purpose,  he  will  find  it  more 
to  his  interest  to  wait  until  the  season  of  the  year  brings  him 
better  opportunities,  or  else  to  relinquish  enlarging  altogether. 
We  shall  speak  in  detail  here,  then,  only  of  the  methods  of 
lighting  which  we  consider  suitable. 

Professional  enlargers  have  the  choice  of  a  variety  of  methods, 
chief  and  undoubtedly  best  of  which  is  the  electric  arc  lamp, 
but  this  is  of  course  entirely  out  of  the  question  for  the 
amateur,  unless  he  be  fortunate  enough  to  have  access  to  such 
a  source  of  light  employed  for  other  purposes.  Magnesium, 
too,  has  for  many  years  been  considerably  used  for  enlarging 
purposes,  and  now  that  the  metal  is  so  much  cheaper,  it  seems 
strange  that  it  is  not  more  generally  employed  than  it  is.  The 
oxyhydrogen  or  limelight  also  finds  much  favour  both  with 
amateur  and  professional,  though  far  inferior  in  actinic  value 
to  either  electric  light  or  magnesium,  while  slower  still,  though 
perhaps  the  most  trustworthy,  as  well  as  the  cheapest  and  least 
troublesome,  are  gas  and  paraffin,  or  other  oils  employed  for 
domestic  lighting  purposes. 

Of  these,  the  electric  light  may  be  passed  over  as  entirely 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  amateur,  and  the  oxyhydrogen,  except 
in  comparatively  few  cases,  may  be  classed  in  the  same  category. 
Those  amateurs  who  employ  that  form  of  light  for  the  optical 
lantern  may  of  course  utilise  it  for  enlarging  purposes  also,  but 
their  number  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  vast  crowd  who 
use  the  oil  lantern.  Where  a  lantern  is  available,  it  will 
naturally  be  used  as  far  as  possible,  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  on  the  possession  of  a  lantern  that  it  solves  the  difficulty 
of  enlarging  by  artificial  light.  Everything  will  depend  upon 
the  size  of  the  negatives  to  be  enlarged  from,  and  whether  the 
condenser  of  the  lantern  is  large  enough  for  the  purpose.  If 
the  census  were  taken  of  all  the  amateur  enlargers  who  are 
also  the  possessors  of  lanterns,  we  fear  that  the  proportion  who 
found  their  instruments  available  would  be  proportionately 
very  few ;  for  considering  the  preponderance  of  small-sized 
condensers — three  and  a  half,  four,  or  perhaps,  at  most,  four 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter — and  that  it  requires  a  five  and 
a  half  inch  condenser  to  properly  light  a  quarter-plate  negative, 
it  is  clear  that  but  a  small  proportion  can  be  used  for  even 
the  smallest  sized  negatives  in  ordinary  vogue. 

For  portrait  purposes,  where  possibly  only  a  small  part  of 


the  centre  of  the  negative  is  actually  employed,  a  four  inch  or 
even  a  three  and  a  half  inch  condenser  may  answer  perfectly 
well  for  quarter-plate  negatives.  For  the  small  negatives  pro¬ 
duced  in  some  of  the  numerous  forms  of  detective  camera,  too, 
especially  when  circular,  those  dimensions  will  generally  suffice 
— if  the  images  be  sharp  enough  indeed  to  bear  enlarging — but 
with  a  quarter-plate  landscape  negative,  requiring  to  be  lighted 
quite  up  to  the  edges,  nothing  short  of  a  five  and  a  half  inch 
condenser  will  do,  or  for  a  half-plate  a  condenser  of  eight 
inches  will  be  requisite.  It  is  evident  therefore  that,  except 
with  very  small  negatives,  the  enlarging  lantern  becomes  a 
costly  instrument,  and  the  necessity  arises  for  finding  some 
other  means  of  diffusing  the  light,  whether  limelight,  mag¬ 
nesium,  gas,  or'oil,  so  as  to  illuminate  the  image  equally,  or  at 
least  with  tolerable  evenness,  and  without  too  great  a  loss  of 
power.  The  two  systems — condenser  and  no  condenser — will 
be  treated  separately. 

We  have  said  that  where  a  lantern  is  already  available  it  will 
be  utilised  as  far  as  possible,  but  where  such  is  not  the  case,  or 
its  dimensions  are  too  small,  and  still  the  amateur  is  desirous 
of  adopting  that  method  of  illumination,  he  cannot  do  better 
than  procure  one  of  the  specially  devised  enlarging  arrange¬ 
ments,  several  of  which  are  now  made  and  kept  by  the  prin¬ 
cipal  dealers  in  photographic  stores.  These  consist.,  as  a  rule, 
of  a  metal-lined  wooden  body,  similar  to  the  optical  lantern, 
but  differing  from  the  latter  in  being  fitted  with  a  bellows  or 
other  form  of  front  capable  of  providing  a  far  wider  range  of 
extension  than  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  projection.  In 
this  respect  and  the  size  of  the  condenser  only  does  the  en¬ 
larging  lantern  differ  from  that  intended  for  exhibition  purposes 
only,  and  according  to  the  size  of  negative  it  is  calculated  to 
illuminate  so  will  the  price  increase,  so  that,  as  we  have 
already  said,  it  soon  becomes  an  expensive  affair. 

These  instruments  can  be  used  with  the  limelight,  gas,  or 
paraffin,  or  might  be  modified  so  as  to  burn  a  magnesium,  though 
wre  have  never  seen  one  of  the  modern  form  so  fitted.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  usually  constructed  to  work  with  gas 
or  paraffin,  and  one  or  other  of  these  convenient  and  homely,  if 
feeble,  forms  of  illumination  will,  no  doubt,  prove  to  be  the 
amateur’s  choice.  The  older  form  of  clock-work  magnesium 
enlarging  lantern  is  one  that  h.os  done  good  service,  and  these 
may  frequently  be  picked  up  at  very  louT  prices  at  Stevens’s 
sale  rooms  and  elsewhere. 

Since  the  dimensions  of  the  negative  regulate  so  strictly  the 
size  of  the^condenser,  and  so  add  very  greatly  to  the  cost  of 
enlarging,  there  is  a  powerful  reason,  if  no  other  existed,  for 
adhering  solely  to  the  smallest  possible  size  of  plate,  when  the 
negative  is  to  be  employed  for  enlarging  purposes.  But,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  question  of  cost,  there  is  every  reason  to  adopt 
the  smaller  sizes  on  the  score  of  quality  of  result;  because  the 
smaller  the  plate  the  shorter  the  focal  length  of  lens  required 
to  make  the  negative,  and  as  the  merest  tyro  in  photo¬ 
graphic  optics  is  aware,  the  shorter  the  focus  of  the  lens  the 
greater  will  be  its  depth  of  focus,  and,  in  fact,  the  more  perfect 
its  image  under  similar  conditions  in  every  respect.  As 
negatives  for  enlargement  require  to  be  more  punctiliously 
sharp  as  well  as  more  generally  free  from  defects  of  every  kind 
— a  condition  more  easily  secured  also  wfith  small  plates  than 
with  large — there  is  thus  every  inducement  to  employ  only 
quarter-plates ;  but  inducement  or  no  inducement,  there  are 
amateurs  who  will  insist  upon  enlarging  from  negatives  as 
large  as  8^x  6|,  and  only  the  other  day  we  heard  of  an  in¬ 
stance  of  one  who,  though  but  a  practitioner  of  a  feuT  months’ 
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standing,  had  commenced  enlarging  from  12x10  negatives! 
Such  venturesome  individuals  must  almost  of  necessity  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  condenser  and  utilise  some  other  plan  for 
securing  an  even  illumination.  Many  practised  workers,  in 
fact,  prefer  to  do  without  the  costly  condenser,  attaining  more 
perfect  results,  they  claim,  by  other  means. 

These  means  may  vary  very  considerably  in  detail,  but  the 
general  principle  consists  in  filtering  the  light  from  one  or 
more  burners  through  some  translucent  medium,  preferably 
ground  glass,  placed  at  some  little  distance  in  order  to  soften 
and  diffuse  the  rays  and  cause  the  different  lights  to  merge 
into  a  uniform  mass.  Or  two  or  more  lights  may  be  caused 
to  fall  from  opposite  directions  upon  a  white,  dead  surface, 
which  acts  the  part  of  a  reflector,  the  direct  rays  from  the 
burners  being  prevented  from  reaching  the  negative. 

Under  the  first  system  two  or  more  gas  jets,  or  as  many 
paraffin  lamps  placed  at  a  distance  of  a  few  inches  apart,  may 
be  enclosed  in  a  box  or  chamber  of  suitable  dimensions — an 
empty  packing-case  whitened  inside  or  lined  with  white  paper 
will  answer — due  provision  being,  of  course,  made  for  ventila¬ 
tion.  A  groove  down  each  of  the  front  edges  serves  to  hold  a 
sheet  of  ground  glass,  which,  if  placed  at  a  proper  distance, 
will  be  evenly  illuminated,  and,  when  viewed  from  the  outside, 
present  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of  uniform  light.  If  the 
negative  be  placed  parallel  with  this  surface  at  a  distance  of 
two  or  three  inches  its  lighting  wall  prove  in  every  way  satis¬ 
factory.  The  number  of  lights  employed,  their  distance,  as 
well  as  the  relative  position  of  the  ground  glass  and  negative 
will  depend,  of  course,  upon  circumstances,  and  can  only  be 
satisfactorily  decided  upon  by  actual  experiment. 

If  a  reflector  be  employed  instead  of  a  translucent  screen 
the  same  principles  prevail,  but  of  course  there  will  be  a 
greater  loss  of  light.  Magnesium  may  be  employed  either  in 
wire  or  powder  in  either  of  the  arrangements. 

In  connexion  with  lenses  we  shall,  in  a  final  article,  have  a 
few  words  to  say  on  the  subject  of  comparative  exposures. 


EDWARD  ANTHONY. 


We  learn,  with  regret,  of  the  death  of  the  much-respected 
senior  member  and  founder  of  the  old-established  firm  of 
E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  New  York.  He  died  on  the 
14th  instant.  lie  was  a  conscientious,  clear-headed  man ; 
and,  like  his  brother  the  late  Henry  T.  Anthony,  was  be¬ 
loved  and  esteemed  by  all. 


- - - 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  lightning  flash  photographs  yet  taken 
was  reproduced  in  La  Nature  a  week  ago.  Three  principal  branches 
or  lines  are  seen,  and  from  these  numerous  ramifications  project  in  a 
variety  of  positions  exactly  suggesting  the  roots  and  rootlets  of  a  large 
plant.  The  horizon  is  dimly  discernible,  overhead  the  cloudy  sky  it¬ 
self  is  depicted,  while  over  the  wide  scope  of  the  lens  the  curious 
branching-  lines  are  seen,  the  whole  forming  a  most  pretty  effect,  not 
to  speak  of  its  scientific  value.  M.  Tissandier  speaks  in  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  manner  of  the  value  of  photography  in  science  “  a  precious 
work  in  the  hands  of  the  philosopher,  whatever  his  studies  may  be, 
astronomer,  naturalist,  physician,  meteorologist.  We  may  ventuie 
to  hope  that  we  shall  have  still  more  of  these  valuable  aids  to  the 
study  of  electrical  meteorology,  as  it  is  by  no  means  the  dwelleis  in 
this  country  only  who  can  secure  these  photographs,  for  on  the  same 


page  as  the  illustration  we  speak  of  is  another  capital  lightning  pic¬ 
ture  taken  in  the  heart  of  Paris  at  ten  in  the  evening,  during  the 
of  the  twenty-second  of  July. 


A  further  example  of  the  wide-spread  use  and  usefulness  of  plioto- 
graphy,  and  of  the  way  in  which,  again  quoting  M.  Tisaandier,  “all 
branches  of  human  knowledge  are  developed  in  such  a  wav  as  to  lend 
one  another  mutual  support,”  is  to  be  found  in  some  very  interesting 
photographic  work  recently  carried  on  in  Germany.  A  gig 
stalactite  cave  has  been  discovered  near  Rubeland  in  the  Hartz  Moun¬ 
tains.  Some  excellent  photographs  of  different  parte  of  1 
were  taken  by  Dr.  Max  Miiller  of  the  Technical  High  School  by 
means  of  the  electric  light.  These  photographs  are  shortly  to  be 
fished.  The  cave  itself  will  be  ultimately  lighted  bv  electricity,  and 
thrown  open  to  the  public  after  due  precautions  against  accident  and 
the  vandals. 


Dr.  Riggenbach,  of  Basle,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Meteorological 
Society,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  photographing  cirrus  clonds, 
which  he  stated  were  photographed  with  difficulty,  on  account  of  the 
blue  light  of  the  sky  acting  with  nearly  the  same  energy  as  the  white 
light  of  the  clouds.  What  was  wanted,  he  stated,  was  that  this 
blue  sky  light  should  be  dulled,  the  light  of  the  clouds  being  left 
unaffected.  This  can  be  done,  he  explained,  by  means  of  the  analyser 
of  a  polarising  apparatus,  the  light  from  the  sky  being  polarise  d  and 
that  from  the  clouds  only  to  a  slight  extent.  II<*  made  further 
suggestions — the  use  of  a  Nicol’s  prism,  a  dark  mirror,  a  painter's 
mirror,  or,  best  of  all,  a  plate  of  obsidian  held  in  a  particular  way. 
Thus  such  a  plate  might  be  fixed  in  front  of  the  lens  so  that  its  plane 
is  inclined  to  an  angle  of  thirty-three  degrees  to  the  optical  axis  of 
the  lens,  and  the  camera  placed  so  that  the  sun  shines  perpendicularly 
on  one  of  its  sides;  we  then  turn  the  whole  apparatus  round  until  a 
cirrus  cloud  is  visible,  then  expose.  The  cloud  will  come  out  sharp 
on  a  dark  background. 


These  instructions,  which  we  condense  from  a  paragraph  in  Nature , 
are  not  very  definite  ;  but  for  scientific  purpose,  where  the  exact  form 
of  cloud  is  required,  no  doubt  some  such  arrangement  would  be 
valuable.  An  alternative  method  recommended  is  to  take  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  a  cloud  in  a  lake.  The  best  clouds  for  such  a  purpose  are 
those  at  sunrise  or  sunset  at  an  altitude  of  about  37  and  in  an 
azimuth  either  greater  or  less  than  that  of  the  sun  by  00k 


It  will  be  observed  that  mention  is  not  made  of  isochromatic  plates, 
and  for  general  landscape  purposes  it  is  obxious  that  few  would 
attempt  to  make  photographs  by  these  means,  notwithstanding  that 
they  would  have  a  value  all  their  owrn.  As  a  matter  of  practice, 
however,  cloud  photographs  are  not  the  difficult  subjects  that  some 
would  make  them  out  to  be.  When  this  subject  was  discussed  some 
little  time  ago  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  in  Alpine  views,  so  far  from  the  sky  coming  out 
the  same  depth  of  colour  as  the  clouds,  it  was  represented  as  being  of 
a  considerable  depth  of  tint.  Further,  practical  photographers  know 
that  to  get  good  cloud  negatives  (not  on  the  same  plate  as  a  good 
landscape)  it  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  matter  of  judicious  exposure. 


A  paper  of  great  interest  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Langley,  read  in 
abstract  before  the  American  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  was 
printed  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  last  month.  The  article 
shows  that  the  action  of  light  on  the  salts  of  silver,  differing  vastly 
as  it  does  according  to  the  portion  of  the  spectrum  to  which  it 
belongs,  finds  an  analogue  in  its  action  upon  the  human  eye.  ilius, 
“  the  °same  amount  of  energy  may  produce  at  least  one  hundred 
thousand  times  the  visual  effect  in  one  colour  of  the  spectrum  that  it 
does  in  another.”  It  may  be  noted,  too,  that  a  “  relatively  very  long 
time  is  needed  for  the  recovery  of  sensitiveness  (of  the  retina)  after 
exposure  to  a  bright  light,  and  the  time  demanded  for  this  restora¬ 
tion  of  complete  visual  power  appears  to  be  the  greatest  when  the 
light  to  be  perceived  is  of  a  violet  colour. 
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The  apparent  irregularity  of  the  diffusion  of  the  various  salts  used  in 
photography  has  prevented  a  due  spread  of  known  facts  and  their 
application  in  practice.  Thus  we  have  often  pointed  out  the  important 
part  played  by  the  action  of  diffusion  in  producing  frilling  when 
washing  after  fixing;  it  is  very  rare  nowadays  to  see  plates  frill  to 
any  extent  before  fixing.  Some  recent  experiments  on  the  subject  by 
Herr  J.  D.  R.  Scheffer  have  a  bearing  on  this  point.  For  example, 
nitric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  diffuse 
more  rapidly  from  a  strong  solution  into  a  weak  than  into  water ; 
while  with  hypo  and  some  other  salts  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the 
diffusion  decreasing  in  extent  as  the  concentration  rises,  thus  proving 
the  value  of  the  plan  that  used  to  be  recommended,  where  frilling  or 
perhaps  blistering  of  prints  is  anticipated,  of  after  taking  the  plate  or 
print  from  the  fixing  solution  placing  it  in  a  weaker  solution  of  hypo 
instead  of  in  plain  water. 

- ♦ - 

STRIPPING  NEGATIVES. 

The  tendency  nowadays  seems  to  be  surely  advancing  in  the  direction 
of  film  negatives,  the  only  hindrances  to  the  general  adoption  of  the 
system  being  the  want  of  a  satisfactory  material  for  the  final  support, 
and  a  method  of  manipulation  considerably  less  cumbersome  in  details 
than  those  at  present  in  partial  use.  In  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
willing  to  take  a  little  trouble  in  their  work,  paper,  as  the  temporary 
support  for  the  sensitive  film,  fulfils  every  requirement ;  in  fact,  it 
offers  advantages  that  are  not  approached  by  any  other  material.  It 
is  cheap,  light,  strong,  and,  above  all,  can  be  readily  obtained  in  un¬ 
limited  lengths,  a  combination  of  qualities  it  would  be  difficult  to  sur¬ 
pass.  But  as  yet  no  system  of  oiling  or  rendering  translucent  has 
proved  entirely  and  permanently  satisfactory,  either  in  efficiency  or 
convenience;  so  the  practical  worker,  though  content  to  expose  his 
films  on  paper,  is  still  on  the  look-out  for  a  final  support  to  which  to 
transfer  them  for  printing  purposes,  failing  a  material  that  will  answer 
both  purposes. 

But  a  large  section  of  amateur  workers,  while  crying  out  for  some 
support  lighter  and  less  fragile  than  glass,  are  not  content  with  paper, 
because,  as  they  say,  it  gives  inferior  results,  but  in  reality  because 
they  are  too  careless  or  indolent  to  give  it  proper  treatment.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  the  complications  of  the  roll  holder  in  such  hands  are  fatal 
to  the  interests  of  paper  films ;  while  even  the  best  forms  of  carriers 
for  cut  films  are  too  much  trouble  to  use,  owing  to  the  nice  handling 
the  thin  paper  requires.  The  modern  amateur  requires  something 
that  will  occupy  no  space,  weigh  nothing,  and  cost  little  more,  and 
that  he  can  handle  with  a  pair  of  tongs  without  injury. 

Both  the  practical  man  and  his  antithesis  are  consequently  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  present  state  of  affairs,  but  there  is  this  difference  be¬ 
tween  their  conditions,  that  while  one  is  amenable  to  reason,  and  is 
willing  to  do  his  part  in  meeting  the  difficulty,  the  other  is  not.  The 
one,  in  fact,  would  adopt  an  efficient  method  or  material  regardless  of 
trouble,  the  other  would  look  askance  at  the  most  perfect,  unless  it 
was  automatic,  and  laid  no  responsibility  on  his  individual  intelligence. 
The  one  class  may  be  induced  to  try  the  method  I  am  about  to  de¬ 
scribe,  the  other  will  surely  not. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  particularly  new  in  the  matter 
in  theory  or  practice,  except  in  its  application  to  the  particular  purpose 
in  question,  namely,  the  application  of  an  insoluble,  transparent,  and 
textureless  stripping  film  to  negatives,  in  collodion  or  gelatine,  upon 
glass  or  paper.  This  is,  as  the  Americans  would  say,  a  “big  bill  to 
fill,”  and  if  I  show  how  to  do  it,  I  ask  my  readers  not  to  jump  to  the 
hasty  conclusion  that  they  have  got  just  what  they  want — have  touched 
finality,  in  fact — because  then,  perhaps,  when  they  get  to  the  end  of 
my  description  they  may  begin  to  call  me  names.  The  process  suits 
me  and  may  suit  others,  but  I  do  not  on  that  account  expect  every 
one  to  accept  it,  nor  do  I  dream  that  it  will  pass  without  adverse 
comment. 

The'main  part  of  the  process  I  worked  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago 
for  the  purpose  of  stripping  collodion  negatives,  when  experimenting 
with  Swan’s  then  new  carbon  process,  which  was  a  single  transfer  one, 
giving  reversed  pictures  from  an  ordinary  plate.  Mr.  Swan  himself 
at  the  time  published  (or,  perhaps,  modified,  for  I  do  not  think  the 
plan  was  even  then  “new”)  a  process  for  stripping  films,  consisting 
o  the  application  to  the  negative  of  a  thick  solution  of  gelatine,  con¬ 


taining  a  little  sugar  to  give  it  flexibility  when  dry.  A  thick  laver 
was  allowed  to  dry  on  the  film,  which  might  then  be  stripped  from 
the  glass  with  the  greatest  ease,  forming,  so  far  as  general  qualities 
went,  a  perfect  film  negative. 

I  tried  the  method,  following  instructions,  and  succeeded  perfectly, 
the  'stripped  films  answering  admirably  under  ordinary  condition*, 
being  quite  flexible  and  “  uncreasable,”  and  as  little  liable  to  injury  as 
so  much  parchment.  But  dump  I  found  to  be  fatal  to  them,  at  leant 
as  usable  negatives,  as  the  gelatine  became  so  warped  and  puckered 
that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  contact  in  the  printing  frame.  As  1 
was  dabbling  a  good  deal  with  bichromates  then,  it  struck  me  to  render 
the  gelatine  insoluble  and  damp-resisting  by  means  of  bichromate  of 
potash  and  exposure  to  light.  I  was  not  then  familiar  with  tie*  effect 
of  chrome  alum  upon  gelatine  or  I  should  probably  have  employed 
that  method  in  preference,  but  in  that  case  I  should  not  only  have 
gained  nothing,  but  have  missed  one  of  the  best — if  not  the  be*t, 
where  it  is  applicable — methods  extant  of  rendering  gelatine  in¬ 
soluble. 

In  putting  the  idea  into  practice  I  merely  added  a  little  bichromate 
solution  to  the  gelatine,  and  if  I  erred,  as  no  doubt  I  did  in  many 
points  throughout,  it  was,  here,  in  adding  too  much.  I  have  no  re¬ 
collection  of  the  proportions,  but  1  know  I  was  occasionally  troubled 
with  crystallisation  of  the  bichromate  in  the  dried  film.  The  bichro- 
matised  gelatine  was  applied  to  the  wet  negative  film,  placed  on  a 
level  slab  and  allowed  to  dry,  after  which  it  was  exposed  to  light  for 
an  hour  or  two,  back  and  front  being  alternately  exposed.  The  plate 
was  then  soaked  in  four  or  five  changes  of  water — cold,  tepid,  warm, 
or  hot  matters  little — until  the  colour  of  the  bichromate  ceased  to 
tinge  it,  and  then  the  plate  was  again  allowed  to  dry,  this  time  the 
operation  being  a  less  protracted  one,  and  capable  of  being  hastened 
by  means  of  heat.  When  dry  the  films  were  stripped  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

At  first  I  was  content  to  put  up  with  the  brown  discolouration  of 
the  gelatine  caused  by  the  action  of  light  upon  the  bichromate,  as  the 
film  remained  perfectly  transparent  and  structureless;  but  in  addition 
to  the  length  of  time  taken  in  printing,  I  found  that  with  negatives 
originally  of  full  density  the  printing  qualities  were  entirely  ruined  by 
the  stain,  so  eventually  I  resorted  to  the  use  of  acid  in  the  washing 
water — either  hvdrochloric  or  sulphuric  was  what  I  employed — and 
by  that  means  I  obtained  a  film  practically  colourless,  and  perfectly 
damp-resisting,  as  well  as  possessing  all  the  transparency,  and  perhaps 
more  than  the  freedom  from  structure  of  the  original  glass.  That  is 
my  whole  secret,  and  that  the  idea  was  not  a  bad  one  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  a  similar  process  constitutes  the  principle  of  a  modern 
patent  for  transparent  films  for  negative  purposes. 

I  remarked  just  now  that  I  should  have  gained  nothing  by  substi¬ 
tuting  chrome  alum  for  potassium  bichromate,  and  as  many  readers 
may  consider  that  the  former  method  is  the  simpler  because  it  dis¬ 
penses  with  any  subsequent  washing,  I  may  briefly  point  out  in  what 
respect  the  bichromate  plan  is  far  and  away  superior.  In  the  first 
place,  chrome  alum  is  a  vefy  nasty  thing  to  have  to  add  to  gelatine  in 
any  quantity,  expecially  when  the  gelatine  solution  is  a  thick  one, 
such  as  is  necessary  for  this  process.  This  difficulty  varies  in  inten¬ 
sity  with  different  gelatines,  some  being  precipitated  at  once  by  a 
comparatively  weak  solution  of  chi'ome  alum.  Bichromate,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  added  in  any  quantity  to  a  suitable  gelatine  with¬ 
out  any  danger,  and,  moreover,  the  solution  after  setting  may  be  re¬ 
melted  for  use,  "which  is  not  possible  with  chrome  alum,  that  mixture 
requiring  to  be  used  up  at  one  operation.  I  speak  of  “  suitable 
gelatine,  because,  as  is  well  known,  some  of  the  so-called  “  hard’ 
photographic  gelatines  are  precipitated  by  bichromate,  but  as  the 
softest  gelatines  are  capable  of  use  for  this  purpose,  no  difficulty 
need  be  experienced  on  that  score.  Here,  then,  the  amateur  will  find 
a  decided  advantage  in  potassium  bichromate  over  chrome  alum. 

But  the  advantage  in  real  efficiency,  as  distinguished  from  mere 
convenience,  is  still  greater.  Gelatine  films  rendered  insoluble  by 
chrome  alum,  even  when  the  action  is  carried  to  its  utmost  limit,  still 
retain  the  property  of  swelling  under  moisture,  and  consequently 
though  they  will  not  dissolve,  negatives  transferred  to  such  films  as 
strippers  are  under  the  necessity  of  being  carefully  protected  from 
damp  in  order  to  keep  them  flat.  With  the  bichromatised  film,  ho\%  - 
ever,  after  exposure  to  light  wet  appears  to  have  absolutely  no  effect, 
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and  though  I  should  not  recommend— nor  is  it  either  necessary  or  de¬ 
sirable— that  they  should  be  washed  after  stripping,  still  it  is  quite 
possible  to  submit  the  stripped  films  to  that  ordeal  if  accident  of  any 
sort  should  render  it  requisite.  For  all  practical  purposes,  therefore, 
these  films  may  be  considered  perfectly  impervious  to  moisture  in 
any  form. 

As  regards  transparency,  texture,  and  colour,  much  will  depend 
upon  the  character  of  the  gelatine  employed.  If  a  fairly  colourless 
sample  be  used,  carefully  filtered,  and  not  submitted  to  the  action  of 
any  alkali  or  other  chemical  having  a  tendency  to  precipitate  insoluble 
lime  salts,  as  far  as  the  first  two  qualities  are  concerned  the  film  will 
be  supeiior  to  the  finest  glass.  YVith  respect  to  colour,  it  would  per¬ 
haps  be  incorrect  to  say  that  the  insoluble  gelatine  is  perfectly  colour¬ 
less,  because  there  always  remains  a  slight  tinge,  a  mere  suspicion  of 
colouration,  varying  from  a  pale  yellowish  brown  tint  to  a  smoky  grey 
or  faint  green,  according  to  the  acid  employed  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
colourisation.  But  the  tint  is  so  slight  as  to  be  inappreciable  in  its 
effect;  in  fact, less  in  intensity  than  that  possessed  by  much  of  the  glass 
employed  for  negative  work. 

In  every  respect,  then,  the  stripped  negative  is  at  least  equal  to  a 
glass  one,  while  it  excels  the  latter  in  portability,  freedom  from 
fragility,  as  well  as  in  weight  and  bulk ;  the  only  question  is  for  the 
amateur  to  decide,  “  Is  it  worth  while  to  go  to  the  trouble  ?”  Strip¬ 
ping  films  may  be  bought  all  ready  it  is  true,  but  I  maintain  that  the 
trouble  of  using  them  and  the  risk  are  as  great  as  with  my  proposed 
plan,  which  possesses  the  further  advantage  of  enabling  the  amateur 
at  a  nominal  cost  to  strip  his  whole  stock  of  negatives,  however  old. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  like  to  try  it,  I  will  next  we  k  give 
definite  working  details  as  well  as  full  formula . 

W.  B.  Bolton. 


INSTANTANEOUS  WORK. 


YIII. 

Haying-  entered  somewhat  fully  into  the  qualifications  which  a 
shutter  should  possess  to  enable  good  all-round  instantaneous  work  to 
be  done  with  it,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  a  few 
other  very  important  factors. 

I  wonder  how  often  the  question  has  been  asked,  “  What  plates  do 
you  use  ?”  Whenever  such  is  put  to  me  by  an  amateur,  I  have  at  once 
a  strong  conviction  that  in  some  points  of  photography  he  is  a  weak 
member. 

A  really  good  worker  is  never  at  a  loss  about  the  plates  to  use, 
When  an  amateur  asks  such  a  question  from  a  brother  amateur,  its 
just  about  ten  to  one  he  will  receive  in  reply  some  strong  recommenda¬ 
tion — such  as,  YY>u  should  try  So-and-so’s  plates ;  I  find  them  first  rate. 
Or  it  may  even  go  further  than  this,  and  end  in  a  decided  condemnation 
of  the  very  plate  the  questioner  happens  to  be  using  at  the  time.  Is 
it  any  wonder,  therefore,  that  when  on  going  home  to  develop  such, 
after  what  he  has  heard,  that  the  failures  (very  likely  which  are 
clearly  attributable  to  himself)  are  of  course  put  down  to  the  fault  of  the 
plates,  and  a  firm  resolve  taken  to  try  the  brand  Mr.  So-and-so  recom¬ 
mended  next  time  P  and  so  this  little  game  goes  on  till  he  tries  nearly 
every  brand  in  the  market,  and  very  few  indeed  are  found  that  give 
satisfaction,  nor  is  it  any  wonder.  Now  this  question  of  an  amateur 
getting  a  good  plate  to  work  with  is  one  that  deserves  more  than  a 
passing  remark  in  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  instantaneous, 
or,  in  fact,  any  other  class  of  work  in  photography. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  the  remarks  which  I  am  going  to  make  on 
this  point  to  recommend  any  maker’s  plate  in  preference  to  that  of 
another ;  were  I  to  do  so,  I  am  afraid  my  recommendation  would 
meet  with  but  scant  approval  from  a  great  many  of  my  readers,  who 
have  their  own  particular  favourite ;  and  to  attempt  to  convince  a  man 
against  his  will,  he  is  of  the  same  opinion  still. 

Such  is  not  my  intention.  I  will  therefore  content  myself  by 
pointing  out  a  few  facts  which  may  be  unknown  to  many  amateurs, 
and  which  may  help  them  to  avoid  falling  into  some  pitfalls. 

In  the  first  place,  just  let  us  look  at  the  case  of  an  amateur  who 
makes  up  his  mind  to  have  a  day’s  instantaneous  work.  Not  being 
certain  of  the  plates  which  he  has  in  his  stock  box  at  home,  he  goes 
to  a  dealer’s  and  procures  a  new  lot  of  the  quickest  plates  he  can  get ; 
to  do  this  means  very  likely  his  being  prevailed  upon  to  try  a 
particular  plate  which  he  has  never  used  before,  much,  however,  as 
he  would  have  preferred  to  buy  another  brand  that  he  was  somewhat 
conversant  with,  but  which,  unfortunately,  the  dealer  had  not  in 
stock  at  the  time,  and  so  the  fresh  plates  are  bought  and  tried — it 


may  be  with  very  good  results  or  very  bad  ;  and  the  next  time  be  goes 
out,  knowing  he  has  one  or  two  anexpoeed  plates  in  his  Ah  -  ]■  ft  .  r 
trorn  the  last  time,  and  feeling  uncertain  about  the  plates  that  Law 

hl'^6uli^e8»  th,e8e  are  consigned  to  the  stock  box,  and 
the  slides  filled  with  those  from  an  Unbroken  packet  ■  i  .nd  so 

this  style  of  working  goes  on  till  hi,  two  or  three  dor  ed  box 

is  full  of  plates  of  nearly  all  the  different  brand- 
which  will  be  some  extra  rapid  and  some  slow.  '1  hi  n  suddenli  i  • : 
of  economy  comes  over  him,  and  he  makes  up  :o  buv 

another  blessed  plate  till  every  one  of  these  axe  used  ; .  • 

next  time  he  goes  to  work  this  little  museum  furnishes  him  wit 
he  requires;  and  although  in  their  own  place  the  plat*  -  -  uld  be 
right  enough,  still  the  amateur  feels  himself  uncertain  . 
sort  of  a  plate  is  in  No.  1  or  o,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  therefore  baa 
no  confidence  in  what  he  is  doing,  and  so  fall  t 
style,  the  procuring  of  a  good  picture  being  more  “  a  mere  d  mw  " 
than  good  guidance. 

Some  of  my  readers  who  are  very  careful  workers  mav  in 
this  picture  is  somewhat  overdrawn,  but  I  don't  think  so.  Lc 
the  present  moment  name  no  end  of  such  careless  workers •  i 
anything,  even  more  careless  than  I  have  stated. 

So  much  for  what  some  novices  do.  Now  just  let  us  consider  for  a 
little  what  they  ought  to  do,  and  here,  again,  I  think  we  cannot  do 
better  than  just  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  tho06  who  Burn  the  r 
crust  by  photography. 

Mrith  a  professional  or  many  of  our  experienced  amateurs  how 
different  do  matters  stand.  Ihey  have,  by  experience,  learned  I 
work  a  certain  plate  and  then  they  rest  satisfied  with  such,  even  shi  uld 
they  now  and  again  come  across  some  that  are  not  so  good 
ought  to  be. 

ISow  very  many  of  the  amateurs  of  the  Lnited  Kingdom  mav  not 
be  aware  of  it^  but  it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  that  a  grout  manv 
leading  prof ession als  make  special  terms  with  particular  makers  f  r 
their  supply  of  plates,  some  requiring  a  specially  thickly  coat.  d  plat.-, 
and  others  even  going  so  far  as  to  provide  their  owi  _  .  ss,  and  which 
they  send  to  the  makers  to  have  coated  with  a  sample  of  emul-An 
whicli  is  of  known  certainty.  Of  course  it  will  be  ,at  one* 
that  this  gives  a  professional  an  immense  advantage  over  an  ordinary 
amateur,  who,  to  a  very  great  extent,  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
for  getting  a  packet  of  known  quality. 

With  a  professional  the  changing  of  the  brand  of  plates  that  lie  In- 
been  working  is  always  a  serious  question,  and  seldom  doe- 
without  very  great  provocation.  When  such  happens  to  xeceive  a 
batch  that  is  faulty,  the  usual  course  is  to  return  same  at  once,  either 
to  the  dealer  through  whom  they  were  supplied,  or  direct  to  the 
maker,  but  although  they  should  happen  to  receive  a  bad  lot  now  a:,d 
again,  they  do  not  change  from  the  make,  but  contrive  to  get  a 
supply  of  known  quality. 

Now  I  often  wonder  where  all  the  plates  get  to  that  profes-Fnals 
reject  and  throw  back  on  the  hands  of  the  dealer.  Somehow  I  have 
a  strong  conviction  they  find  their  way  by  some  means  or  other  into 
the  hands  of  many  an  unsuspecting  amateur. 

I  don't  believe  there  is  any  one  of  our  plate  makers  but  who  now 
and  again  have  to  confess  that  a  certain  batch  was  not  all  that  they 
could  desire  ;  I  have  found  as  bad  plates  among  the  high-priced  makers 
as  among  the  cheaper.  An  amateur  should,  therefore,  not  lie  driven 
from  any  maker’s  plate  by  an  occasional  faulty  lot,  but  stick  firm  by 
a  certain  brand  and  master  it  in  his  development. 

For  many  years  makers  were  satisfied  with  a  plate  of  such  rapidity 
as  would  register  somewhere  about  It)  on  the  sensitometer,  and  I 
have  a  very,  strong  conviction  that  these  were  the  days  when  tin- 
public  could  rely  on  getting  a  much  better  plate  than  they  can  at 
the  present  time ;  but  the  rage  for  extra  rapidity  came  on  the  field, 
and  because  one  maker  advertised  a  plate  equal  to  2d  sensitometer, 
the  rest  must  follow  suit  to  keep  pace  with  the  times. 

Now,  as  a  rule,  the  fast  plates  always  turn  out  poor,  thin  neg&tivi 
A  very  fast  plate  is  certainly  now  and  again  a  very  useful  one  to 
have  in  the  slides  when  doing  some  special  class  of  work,  such  a.-  I 
hope  to  consider  later  on,  but  iu  my  opinion  such  are  by  no  means  so 
suitable  as  oue  of  about  19  on  the  sensitometer  for  seascapes  and 
good  all-round  work. 

In  thinking  out  this  point  the  other  night.it  occurred  to  me  that 
were  I  to  take  a  look  at  some  of  my  old  negatives  taken  on  such 
plates  as  Wratten’s  Instantaneous,  or  Paget's  XXX.  and  compare  such 
with  later  results  on  the  faster  class  of  plates,  which  are  now  all  the 
rage,  it  might  be  instructive.  I  therefore  turned  out  some  fifty  of 
each,  and  after  judging  same  by  their  prints,  I  am  bound  to  co:.fess 
the  investigation  weut  far  to  show  the  best  results  were  got  ou  the 
good,  uow  slow,  but  then  instantaneous  plates  of  old. 

I  can  well  remember  discussing  this  same  question  one  day  with  a 
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Professional  landscape  worker,  and  being  told  he  never  used  anything 
faster  than  Paget’s  XXX  for  any  outdoor  work.  Now  with  good  light 
such  a  class  of  plate  should  yield  most  excellent  results  on  such 
instantaneous  subjects  as  open  seascapes,  &c.,  and  without  good 
light  my  advice  is,  save  your  labour  and  “bide  a  wee.” 

When  once  an  amateur  learns,  like  a  professional,  to  refrain  from 
working  in  anything  but  a  very  good  light,  it  is  wonderful  what 
results  he  will  get  on  plates  of  about  It)  on  the  sensitometer. 
When,  however,  special  subjects  are  to  be  taken  discrimination  must 
be  shown  in  using  a  plate  of  the  utmost  rapidity. 

I  remember  once  trying  to  obtain  a  picture  of  some  little  children 
swinging,  under  the  shadow  of  two  large  trees.  Over  and  over  again 
I  failed  to  develop  up  a  good  negative  on  19  sensitometer  plate, 
but  I  bided  my  time,  and  by  carefully  judging  the  exact  moment 
when  the  rope  was  just  on  the  turn  and  almost  stationary,  I  got  what 
I  wanted,  but  only  in  a  very  picked  light.  If  any  one  wants  to  test 
his  shutter  he  will  find  such  a  subject  a  very  good  one  to  try  its 
merits.  1  have,  however,  a  pretty  strong  conviction  that  at  the 
present  moment  there  is  somewhat  of  a  reaction  setting  in  against  the 
use  of  such  extremely  sensitive  plates  as  register  26  on  the 
sensitometer. 

An  amateur,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  should  stick  to  one  brand  of 
plates  and  refrain  from  changing  about  should  an  odd  bad  one  turn 
up  now  and  again.  With  several  amateurs  that  I  could  name  it  has 
become  a  practice  to  lay  in  as  large  a  supply  early  in  the  season  as 
they  think  will  do  them  through  summer  and  autumn ;  in  doing  this 
they  are  enabled  to  test  the  quality  of  a  particular  batch,  and  if  found 
to  be  all  right  then  a  good  round  gross  or  two  of  that  particular 
batch  is  taken.  Or  with  some  of  those  I  know,  arrangements  are 
made  for  having  a  supply  of  glass  specially  coated  with  a  good  rich 
emulsion,  the  maker  sending  on  a  sample  plate  for  approval.  Of 
course,  arrangements  of  this  kind  can  only  be  gone  into  by  those  who 
make  photography  a  decided  pastime ;  with  the  amateur,  who  casually 
drops  into  a  dealer’s  warehouse  and  now  and  again  buys  a  dozen  or 
two,  truly  it  is  a  great  lottery  to  get  a  really  good  plate.  I  have 
known  instances  where  a  few  amateurs  clubbed  together  and  bought 
a  whole  batch  of  known  quality  and  then  divided  the  lot  among  them¬ 
selves  ;  this  does  well  enough  when  any  single  amateur’s  requirements 
are  not  of  an  extensive  nature. 

So  much  for  plates ;  now  a  few  words  regarding  films.  My  expe¬ 
rience  has  been  chiefiy  with  the  Eastman’s  productions,  and  I  am 
bound  to  confess  they  have  given  me  great  satisfaction.  I  fancy  some¬ 
times  when  working  these  films  that  there  is  a  far  wider  range  of  ex¬ 
posure  possible  with  them  than  with  plates;  that  is,  although  they  are 
of  the  greatest  sensitiveness  as,  in  my  opinion,  to  compare  with  Paget’s 
fastest,  still  they  have  many  good  points  which  are  wanting  in  the 
extra  rapid  class  of  plates,  and  do  not  yield  such  beastly  thin  nega¬ 
tives  if  due  care  be  taken  about  the  development.  In  films,  however, 
as  in  plates,  a  bad  batch  will  now  and  again  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
user;  these  faults  I  have  met  in  with  in  the  shape  of  transparent 
spots,  and  which,  I  understand,  is  attributable  to  the  emulsion.  How¬ 
ever,  as  a  rule,  the  quality  of  these  films  is  very  good,  and  as  to  speed 
they  will  be  found  quite  fast  enough  for  any  instantaneous  work.  A 
beginner  in  working  films  may  now  and  again  imagine  that  because 
something  has  gone  wrong  before  the  negative  is  finally  stripped 
from  the  glass  that  the  blame  rests  with  the  films.  I  think  I  can 
safely  say  that  I  have  met  in  with  cases  where  bad  collodion  caused 
trouble,  and  where  some  errors  or  want  of  experience  on  the  part  of 
an  operator  brought  about  a  failure  or  two,  but  with  faults  inherent 
to  the  films  I  have  seldom  met,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  bad 
roll,  I  have  had  the  greatest  of  satisfaction  in  using  them.  My  first 
experience  of  them  was  in  winter  time,  and  therefore  at  a  season  when 
most  workers  put  away  all  thoughts  of  instantaneous  work.  Still, 
the  first  dozen  I  exposed  was  on  curling  scenes,  and  although  at  that 
time,  owing  to  the  extra  bother  of  oiling,  &c.,  there  was  more  to  be 
said  against  their  use  than  can  be  now,  I  got  such  excellent  results 
that,  off  and  on,  I  have  used  them  ever  since. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  think  that  with  wintry  dark  days  and 
cold  snow  no  instantaneous  work  is  possible,  and  therefore  pack  up 
for  the  season  till  brilliant  sunshine  comes  round  again.  Here  in 
Scotland,  however,  some  good  work  may  be  done  in  the  dead  of 
winter  on  such  scenes  as  a  curling  match  ;  and  I  know  of  hardly  any 
prettier  pictures  in  their  way  than  such  scenes.  In  my  experience 
brilliatit  sunlight  is  not  necessary  for  success  in  such.  I  have  got  on 
best  with  a  bright,  clear  atmosphere,  but  just  when  the  sun  was 
lipping  through  what  I  may  call  a  wintry  sky.  If  the  figures  are 
rather  near  and  the  players  “scoping”  extra  hard  “tae  fetch  her  o’er 
the  hog,”  then  the  shutter  must  go  a  bit  fast,  and  a  fast  plate  or  an 
Eastman  film  will  do  nicely,  only  a  good  deal  of  care  must  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  development  of  such  pictures.  T.  N.  Armstrong. 
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In  my  lecture,  “Some  Recent  Advances  in  Photography,”  deliwrnl 
before  this  institute  in  February  last,  I  briefly  described  and  illus¬ 
trated  a  method  devised  by  me  for  producing  photographs  in  natural 
colours.  I  now  have  illustrations  of  the  process,  comprising  a 
sufficient  variety  of  subjects  to  more  fully  demonstrate  its  capabilities 
and  value. 

I  claimed  for  this  process  that,  unlike  any  similar  process  yet 
suggested,  it  was  based  upon  a  true  conception  of  the  nature  <>f  light 
and  colour  vision,  and  was  a  strictly  scientific  method  of  accom¬ 
plishing  the  object  sought  after — which  is  to  produce,  by  an  automatic 
process,  pictures  which  counterfeit  not  only  the  light  and  shade,  but 
also  the  colours  of  all  objects  which  may  lie  photographed. 

I  explained  how  some  others  who  experimented  in  this  direction 
failed  because  they  built  upon  the  false  theory  that  there  are  only 
three  primary  spectrum  colours.  I  recognised  the  fact  that  there 
are,  strickly  speaking,  thousands  of  primary  spectrum  colours,  but 
also  that  all  colours,  whether  simple  or  compound,  may  be  counter¬ 
feited  to  the  eye  by  means  of  three  type  colours,  separate  and  mixed 
in  different  proportions.  I  assumed  that  we  might  counterfeit  all  the 
colours  of  nature  in  a  photographic  picture,  by  making  each  ray  "f 
simple  colour  select  automatically,  in  the  operation  of  the  picture¬ 
making  process,  such  a  type  colour  or  mixture  of  type  colours  as  will 
counterfeit  it  to  the  eye,  and  showed  how  this  can  be  accomplished 
by  means  of  photographic  plates  made  sensitive  to  all  colours,  and 
exposed  through  compound  light  filters,  which  are  suitably  adjusted 
bv  experiment  upon  the  spectrum  itself. 

For  the  mechanism  of  the  process,  and  some  demonstrations,  I  refer 
to  my  original  communication,  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Institute  in  May.  1  believe  the  problem  had  never  before  been  stated 
with  reference  to  the  possibility  and  necessity  of  representing  muff 
of  the  primary  colours  by  colour  mixtures,  which,  though  not  the 
same,  produce  the  same  colour-sensation. 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  fact  that  my  plan  of  operation  is  in 
accordance  with  what  is  now  recognised  as  the  true  theory  of  the 
nature  of  light  and  colour-sensation,  I  make  the  following  quotations 
from  a  recently  published  text-book  on  Colour  by  A.  II.  Church,  M.A., 
London  : — 

“  Young’s  theory  does  not  assume  the  existence  of  three  primary 
colours,  but  of  three  primary  colour-sensations ;  a  very  important 
distinction. 

“Every  ray  of  differing  refrangibihty  in  the  visible  part  of  the 
spectrum  is  in  one  sense  a  primary  colour,  for  it  is  simple,  and  excites 
a  definite  sensation.  But  there  are  many  reasons,  mainly  connected 
with  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  eye,  which  have  led  to  the 
selection  of  certain  coloured  lights— generally'  three  in  number— as 
yielding  primary  colour -sensations.  Ibis  primariness  is  then  not 
objective,  but  subjective  in  respect  of  human  vision. 

“  Young’s  theory  of  colour-perception  amounts  essentially  to  this, 
that  in  each  elementary  part  of  the  retina  of  the  eye  there  is,  at  least, 
one  set  of  three  different  nerve  fibrils,  each  of  the  three  fibrils  of  a 
set  being  especially  adapted  for  the  production  of  its  owrn  specific 
colour-sensation,  yet  in  a  less  degree  of  the  two  others.  Ihus  the 
receptive  structure  of  the  retina  as  a  w'hole  may  be  said  to  consist  of 
an  immense  number  of  nerve  fibrils  of  three  orders:  what  we  may 
call  red  fibrils  being  particularly  acted  upon  by  such  long,  light 
waves  as  those  in  the  red,  but  being  also  stimulated  in  a  minor  degree 
by  the  shorter  waves  in  the  green,  and  still  less  by  those  in  the  blue  ; 
the  green  fibrils  -will  respond  most  actively  to  green  waves,  and  in 
some  measure  also  to  red  and  to  blue  waves;  while  the  blue  fibrils 
will  be  most  excited  by  the  blue  rays,  though  not  uninfluenced  by 
o-reen  and  even  by  red  rays.*  It  follows  that  wrhen  all  tluee  kinds 
of  nerve  fibrils  are  equally  and  simultaneously  affected,  the  complex 
sensation  of  ■white  light  alone  is  produced. 

“  Coloured  lights  may  be,  and  often  are,  compound,  sometimes  con¬ 
sisting  of  two,  and  often  of  many  more  differently  coloured  elements, 
although  the  eye  recognises  but  a  single  colour  in  the  complex  ray. 
A  striking  instance  is  afforded  by  yellow.  There  is  an  elementary 
yellow  in  the  solar  spectrum  lying  on  the  green  or  more  refrangible 
side  of  the  line  D.  By  no  contrivance  can  we  optically  decompose 
this  spectral  yellow,  to  which  belongs  a  definite  wave  length.  But 
there  are  many  compound  yellow  lights  lights  which  giie  u>,  as  t  e 


*  “  Helmholtz  remarks,  that  the  choice  of  these  particular  colours  is  some¬ 
what  arbitrary,  and  that  any  three  could  be  chosen,  which,  when  mixed 
together,  would  furnish  white  light.  If,  however,  the  end  and  middle  colours 
of  the  spectrum  (red,  violet,  and  green)  are  not  selected  then  one  of  the  three 
must  have  two  maxima — one  in  the  red  and  the  other  m  the  violet  wh  c  s 
more  complicated  but  not  an  impossible  supposition. 
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sum  of  the  simultaneous  visual  impression  of  their  several  components 
a  sensation  of  yellow  not  to  be  distinguished  by  the  brain  from  the 
simple  yellow  of  the  spectrum.  Such  a  compound  yellow  may  be 
formed  by  throwing  on  the  same  portion  of  a  screen  a  part  of  the 
red  light  and  a  part  of  the  green  light  of  a  pure  spectrum.  Similarly 
there  is  a  pure  and  simple  blue  in  the  spectrum,  but  a  blue  indis¬ 
tinguishable  from  this  in  hue  may  be  obtained  by  mingling  green  and 
violet  light.” 

Now,  although  I  originally  worked  out  my  process  on  the  simple 
plan  of  making  each  primary  ray  of  spectrum  colour  select  from  and 
combine  three  pigment  colours  to  counterfeit  it,  it  becomes  evident 
that  in  accomplishing  this  I  might  have  produced  one  negative  by  the 
action  of  solar  rays  nearly  in  proportion  as  they  excite  the  “  red  nerve 
fibrils  ”  of  the  eye,  another  in  proportion  as  they  excite  the  “  green 
fibrils,”  and  another  in  proportion  as  they  excite  the  “  blue  fibrils.” 
I  did  not  do.  this  at  once,  but  after  experimenting  with  several  sets 
of  reproduction  pigments,  adjusting  colour  screens  so  that  I  could 
make  the  process  counterfeit  the  spectrum  with  either  set  of  pigments, 
I  finally  adopted  reproduction  colours  which  call  for  negatives  of  the 
spectrum  showing  curves  of  intensity  approximating  to  the  curves  in 
Maxwell’s  diagram,  illustrating  the  action  of  the  spectrum  upon  the 
different  sets  of  nerve  fibrils.  These  reproduction  colours  are  certain 
shades  of  red,  green,  and  blue  light,  or  their  complementary  colours 
in  pigments,  with  approximate  to  Prussian  blue,  magenta 'red,  and 
aniline  yellow,  the  first  two  of  so  light  a  shade  that  it  is  necesary  to 
superimpose  one  upon  the  other  to  obtain  a  full  violet  blue,  the  blue 
upon  the  yellow  to  obtain  green,  and  the  magenta  upon  the  yellow  to 
obtain  red. 

When  I  made  my  first  communication  upon  the  subject,  I  assumed, 
with  Helmholtz,  that  there  might  be  some  latitude  in  the  selection  of 
type  (reproduction)  colours,  and  therefore  did  not  commit  myself  to 
the  use  of  any  particular  ones,  but  merely  showed  how  I  would  pro¬ 
duce  at  will  negatives  of  the  spectrum  having  any  curves  of  intensity 
that  might  be  required  in  order  to  secure  the  proper  distribution  of 
such  colours  or  pigments  as  were  selected.  The  adoption  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  colours  corresponding  to  what  are  now  recognised  to  be  the 
primary  colour-sensations  has  made  it  possible  for  me  to  state  more 
definitely  my  mode  of  procedure,  as  above. 

What  I  claim  as  new  and  original  in  my  method  is — (1),  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  heliochromic  negatives  by  exposing  colour-sensitive  plates 
through  compound  colour  screens,  which  have  been  adjusted  to  secure 
negatives  showing  curves  of  intensity  which  bear  a  certain  definite 
relation  to  the  colours  employed  to  produce  the  heliochromic  pictures ; 
and  (2),  the  production  of  heliochromic  negatives  by  a  procedure  calcu¬ 
lated  to  yield  negatives  of  the  spectrum  showing  curves  of  intensity 
which  probably  correspond  to  the  action  of  the  spectrum  upon  the  sets 
of  nerve  fibrils. 

Admitting  the  theoretical  soundness  of  my  mode  of  procedure, 
which  I  believe  I  have  fairly  demonstrated,  there  remains  only  the 
question  of  practibility  and  commercial  value  to  be  considered.  The 
process  is  practicable,  if  the  same  operations,  repeated  in  the  same 
manner,  can  be  relied  upon  to  produce  pictures  which  counterfeit  the 
light  and  shade  and  colour  of  all  objects.  Three  subjects  which  I 
shall  show  to-night — a  delicate  oil  painting,  a  brilliant  Prang  chromo, 
and  a  beautiful  sea-shell — -were  made  wit  h  the  same  light,  same  camera, 
same  preparation  of  sensitive  plates,  same  set  of  colour  screens,  same 
relative  exposures,  and  same  development.  Thejr  show  a  very  great 
variety  of  colours,  mostly  compound  in  the  painting  and  chromo,  but 
pure  spectrum  colours  in  the  sea-shell;  yet  the  colours  of  all  are  alike 
faithfully  counterfeited  to  the  eye.  Although  there  should  be  no 
question  of  the  fact,  I  will  here  state  that  these  finished  results  have 
been  obtained  without  any  retouching  or  artificial  manipulation 
whatever.  Fred.  E.  Ives. 

- + - 

NEUTRAL  CITRATES. 

Various  citrates  have  been  recommended  as  retarders  for  oyer 
exposure,  preferabty  citrate  of  potass  and  ammonia.  The  following 
formuke  are  recommended  for  obtaining  them  in  that  condition: — 
Take  carbonate  of  ammonia  three  hundred  and  seventy  grains,  or  car¬ 
bonate  of  potass  one  ounce,  dissolve  in  four  ounces  of  water,  then  add 
citric  acid  one  ounce,  stir  occasionally  until  dissolved,  add  water  to 
make  it  up  to  ten  ounces,  put  it  into  a  bottle  in  which  has  been 
placed  about  half  an  ounce  of  powdered  marble,  which  will  neutralise 
the  excess  of  acid,  label  it  ten  per  cent,  neutral  solution  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia  or  potass,  and  use  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  drops  to 
each  ounce  of  developer.  Strictly  speaking  this  is  not  a  ten  per  cent, 
solution.  This  is  of  no  consequence  when  a  formula  is  given  for  use, 
practice  will  determine  the  best  proportion  to  use.  F .  V  ork. 


A  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  GLASS  AS  A  SUPPORT 
FOR  GELATINE  BROMIDE  OF  SILVER  FOR  I  SE  IN- 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[Read  at  the  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Franklin  In>titut--,  W<-dn<  -<Liv,  Jfov<  mV  :  .'1,  ik»>. 

No  sooner  had  the  gelatine  dry  plate  process  become  established,  dis¬ 
placing  by  its  greater  sensitiveness  and  convenience  the  old  v. 
dry  collodion  method,  than  experiments  were  commenced  to  tint!  a 
suitable  substitute  for  glass,  the  weight  of  which  has  proved  a 
inconvenience  to  travellers,  with  the  dread  always  present  that  their 
exposed  plates  or  negatives  might  get  broken;  a  dread,  in 
instances,  only  too  painfully  realised.  Before  pr  to  describe 

the  material  1  have  found  to  be  a  perfect  substitute  far  Mass  as  used 
in  photography,  I  will  briefly  pass  in  review  a  few  of  the 
suggested  and  made  use  of,  and  note  the  objections  to  them. 

In  1880,  M.  Ferrier,  of  Paris,  patented  a  compound  film  of  gelatine 
and  collodion.  The  objection  to  this  film  was  the  unequal 
of  the  gelatine  and  collodion,  causing  the  latter  to  crack. 

H.  J.  Palmer,  M.A.,  of  Liverpool,  in  1801,  proposed  a  film  of 
gelatine  and  oxgall,  with  a  second  film  of  plain  gelatine. 

Stebbing,  of  Paris,  produced  gelatine  bromide  films  on  a  pellicle  f 
gelatine.  Both  this  and  the  Palmer  film  proved  defective  fr 
liability  of  the  film  to  expand  while  in  the  developing  solution, 
times  to  nearly  double  the  area  of  the  dry  film. 

Wamerke,  of  London,  produced  films  of  alternate  layers  of  rubber 
and  collodion. 

Pumphrey,  of  Birmingham,  as  early  as  1882,  produced  films  on 
paper. 

Morgan  &  Kidd,  of  London,  coated  paper  for  bromide  enE 
and  the  same  was  used  for  paper  negatives,  hut  the  grain  of  the  paper 
proved  objectionable. 

The  late  “Walter  B.  “Woodbury  devoted  a  great  deal  of  tinv  in 
trying  to  produce  a  transparent  paper  as  a  support,  when  deatli  <  ver- 
took  him.  His  partner,  Vergara,  took  it  up,  and  finally  placed  such 
films  on  the  market,  only  to  be  shortly  withdrawn,  to  be  v  placed  by 
a  film  of  hardened  gelatine,  the  invention  of  F.  C.  Froedman,  f 
Dublin.  His  method  consists  in  mixing  bichromate  of  potash  with 
gelatine,  spreading  on  glass,  drying,  exposing  to  light,  washing  in 
plain  water,  then  bleaching  in  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphurous 
again  washing,  drying,  and  coating  with  sensitive  emulsion.  Tin- 
objection  to  this  film  is  its  extreme  limpness  when  wet,  and  propensity 
to  assume  any  shape  but  a  flat  one  on  drying.  These  were  fallowed 
in  America  by  the  Eastman  Company’s  paper  negative,  made  trans¬ 
parent  with  castor  oil,  and  while  printing  quicker  than  paper  unoiled, 
the  objectionable  grain  of  the  paper  marred  the  result. 

Next  we  have  the  stripping  film  of  the  same  company,  which  up  to 
the  present  time  has  proved  the  best  substitute  for  glass,  although  in 
many  instances  the  grain  of  the  paper  shows  in  the  finished  negative. 
The  objection  made  by  users  of  this  material  is  the  great  ri.-K  of  E-- 
of  negatives  in  the  after  process  of  stripping  the  exposed  film  from 
its  paper  support  and  the  time  occupied  in  the  same.  1  will  read 
from  their  instructions  as  published  in  Science  of  Photography  (voL  i., 

pp.  11,  1^) : — 

Stripping. — Take  as  many  sheets  of  glass  as  you  have  negative.-  to 
strip,  each  one  a  size  larger  than  the  negatives.  Clean,  and,  when 
dry,  coat  with  a  rubber  solution,  which  can  either  be  bought  already 
prepared  or  can  be  made  as  follows  : — 

Rubber  cement .  1  ounce. 

Benzine .  0  ounces. 

Place  the  plates  in  a  rack  to  dry  until  “  dead."  which  will  take  about 
five  minutes.  Then  How  with  the  following  solution  : — 

Plain  collodion : — 

Ether .  1  ounce. 

Alcohol .  1 

Gun  cotton .  10  grains. 

As  soon  as  set  wash  under  the  tap  until  the  greasy  lines  disappear* 
This  is  to  remove  the  ether  and  alcohol.  Then  place  the  glass  in  a 
tray  half  full  of  cold  water,  keeping  hold  of  one  end  with  the  left 
hand.  Put  the  negative  into  the  dish  face  down,  press  under  the 
water,  and  guide  the  end  nearest  the  hand  holding  the  glass,  so  as  to 
clasp  the  negative  with  that  hand,  then  raise  the  end  of  the  plate  out 
of  the  water,  thus  allowing  the  water  to  carry  the  air  from  under  the 
negative.  Squeegee  the  negative  down,  which  should  be  done  with 
light  pressure  for  the  first  few  strokes,  and  then  put  it  under  blotting 
paper  with  another  sheet  of  glass  over  that,  and  a  weight  of,  say, 
eight  or  ten  pounds  on  it.  Allow  it  to  remain  under  pressure  for  ten 
minutes.  Now  take  a  tray  half  filled  with  warm  water  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  110°  Fahir.,  or  such  as  will  feel  comfortable  to  the 
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bands.  The  direction  sent  out  with  films,  saying  to  use  water  at  120° 
to  140°,  I  have  found  to  be  much  too  hot. 

Place  the  glass  plate  with  the  negative  thereon  in  the“warm  water, 
and,  after  gently  rocking  a  couple  of  minutes,  try  one  corner  by 
picking  it  up  with  finger-nail  or  a  pin.  If  it  does  not  start  readily  do 
not  try  to  hasten  it,  for  as  soon  as  the  water  has  softened  the  substratum 
the  paper  will  come  off  easily.  After  the  paper  is  removed  raise  the 
plate  from  the  water,  wash  off  the  remaining  soft  gelatine  with  a  tuft 
of  cotton  or  a  camel’s-hair  brush  dipped  in  warm  water,  and  set  the 
plate  in  a  rack  to  cool.  Do  not  change  from  the  warm  water  to  the 
cold  too  quickly,  as  a  sudden  change  of  temperature  will  frill  the 
gelatine. 

After  the  negative  is  cool  place  it  in  a  pan  of  cold  water,  holding 
the  fingers  under  one  end  of  the  plate.  Take  a  gelatine  skin  and 
slide  into  the  water,  smooth  side  down.  Clasp  the  end  of  the  skin 
with  the  hand  holding  the  glass,  and  with  the  other  hand  press  the  skin 
under  the  water.  As  soon  as  the  skin  is  immersed  raise  the  end  of 
the  plate  slowly,  which  allows  the  water  to  carry  the  air  from  between 
the  skin  and  negative. 

In  placing  the  skin  on  the  negative  do  not  allow  it  to  remain  in  the 
water  more  than  thirty  seconds  or  a  minute,  as  the  water  will  soak 
out  the  glycerine,  and  the  skin  when  dry  will  become  brittle.  To 
avoid  this  tendency  it  is  well  to  put  about  ten  per  cent,  of  glycerine 
into  the  water  used  for  that  purpose,  or,  perhaps,  better  yet,  in  a 
solution  of  equal  parts  of  wood,  alcohol,  and  water,  which  may  be 
kept  in  a  bottle  and  used  from  time  to  time. 

With  a  wet  squeegee  go  over  the  skin  carefully  until  all  the 
wrinkles  are  removed,  then  allow  the  negative  to  dry  thoroughly, 
and  flow  with  plain  collodion.  As  soon  as  this  is  dry,  cut  around  the 
edge  and  peel  from  the  glass.  The  rubber  adhering  can  be  removed 
with  a  tuft  of  cotton  dipped  in  benzine.  The  negative,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  has  a  coating  of  collodion  on  both  sides.  This  forms  a 
protection  against  moisture,  and  gives  the  negative  greater  flexibility. 

The  substance  I  have  the  honour  to  bring  to  your  notice  to-night 
is  thin  sheet  celluloid,  manufactured  by  the  Celluloid  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Newark,  N.  J.  It  is  some  three  or  four  years  since  I 
first  examined  into  this  material,  but  the  manufacturers  had  not  then 
perfected  the  finish  of  it  to  render  it  available,  and  it  is  only  during 
this  year  that  it  has  been  produced  uniform  in  thickness  and  finish, 
and  I  am  now  using  at  my  factory  large  quantities  of  sheet  celluloid 
y-J-fl-  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  coated  with  the  same  emulsion  as  used 
on  glass,  forming  flexible  negative  films,  the  most  complete  and 
perfect  substitute  for  glass  I  believe  yet  discovered  on  which  to  make 
negatives  and  positives,  and  without  a  single  objection  belonging  to 
the  substances  previously  enumerated. 

The  flexible  films  have  been  thoroughly  tested  in  taking  portraits, 
landscapes,  and  interiors.  For  the  latter  they  are  far  superior  to 
glass  dry  plates,  as  owing  to  the  fine  matt  surface  bearing  the  emul¬ 
sion  halation  is  obviated. 

.Its  weight,  as  compared  with  glass,  is  as  follows : -Twenty-four 
5x8  flexible  films  weigh  74  ounces,  while  twenty-four  5x8  glass  dry 
plates  weigh  from  110  to  120  ounces,  and  its  great  merit  does  not 
alone  lay  in  its  lightness,  toughness,  and  flexibility,  but  in  that  its 
treatment  in  development,  &c.,  is  precisely  that  of  a  glass  plate ; 
there  is  absolutely  no  after  process  required.  AVhen  the  negative  is 
washed  it  is  hung  up  by  a  spring  clip  to  dry,  and  is  then  ready  to  be 
printed  from,  and  owing  to  its  thinness,  can  be  printed  from  the 
reverse  side,  if  the  precaution  is  taken  to  use  only  vertical  rays. 

Makers  of  photographic  apparatus  are  already  producing  light 
weight  holders  to  carry  these  films,  and  I  have  no  doubt  magazine 
holders  will  be  produced  in  which  thirty  to  fifty  films  can  be  carried 
and  exposed. 

I  have  here  several  negatives  made  by  professional  photographers 
of  this  city,  and  prints  from  the  same ;  the  portrait  by  Mr.  Gutekunst, 
the  landscape  views  by  Truscott,  the  flash  light  groups  by  Rothen- 
gatter  &  Dillon,  and  the  8x10  transparencies  are  on  films  coated  with 
my  transparency  emulsion,  while  the  lantern  slides  that  will  now  be 
shown  you  are  from  film  negatives  on  lantern  transparency  plates, 
both  by  contact  and  reduction  in  the  camera.  The  exhibit,  I  think, 
you  must  concede,  demonstrates  that  all  can  be  accomplished  on 
flexible  films  that  has  been  done  on  glass  plates. 

John  Carbutt, 


“  THE  PHOTO  BARROW.  ” 

As  I  was  hurriedly  passing  down  one  of  the  busy  thoroughfares  of 
the  metropolis  a  few  days  since,  I  chanced  to  stop  at  one  of  those 
barrows  covered  with  photographs  with  which  we  are  all  of  us  so 
familiar— the  one  barrow  so  extensively  patronised  by  trippers  to 
London,  who  make  it  a  point  to  take  back  with  them  pictures  of  the 


concert-hall  idol,  or  hero  or  heroine  of  the  melodrama  they  witnessed 
the  previous  night. 

Some  of  these  excursionists  prefer  photogruphs  of  the  latest  puzzle, 
the  prettiest  or  fattest  woman,  or  the  champion  pugilist — these  are 
all  to  be  found  on  the  barrow.  My  attention  being  attracted  by  a 
cabinet  head  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  which  was  by  no  means  bad,  I  en¬ 
deavoured  to  take  down  the  photograph  of  the  great  statesman, 
stretching  out  my  arm  over  the  head  of  a  small  boy  (for  lie  must 
have  been  small)  who  was  gazing  intently  on  the  picture  of  a  partially 
nude  woman  so  fully  developed  as  to  ensure  its  sale  on  the  barrow, 
where  physical  charms  are  greatly  admired.  Having  succeeded  in  mv 
efforts  to  reach  the  photograph,  I  was  about  to  remark  upon  the 
excellence  of  the  likeness  to  the  half-starved  individual  in  the  gutter, 
whose  countenance  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  just  completed  a 
thirty  days’  fast,  and  never  slept  on  a  feather  bed,  or  heard  of  that 
article  which  is  matchless  for  the  hands  and  complexion,  during  his 
performance,  when  he  exclaimed  in  a  melancholy  tone,  “Twopence 
each,  cabinets !”  and  turning  his  head  looked  up  and  gazed  into  my 
face. 

lie  seemed  to  recognise  me.  “  What,  J - !”  said  he,  and  pulling 

himself  up  he  stepped  forward,  took  my  hand  and  shook  it  warmly. 
“  What  does  this  mean?"  I  asked  myself,  for  it  seemed,  as  I  had  not 
recognised  the  man,  rather  unreasonable.  Then  in  a  moment  his 
head  sank  low  and  he  was  silent,  evidently  ashamed  of  his  position, 
and  possibly  feeling  that  I  also  was  of  mine,  for  I  must  admit  that  I  w  as 
not  altogether  proud  of  my  new  acquaintance.  I  was  glad  when  lie 
dropped  my  hand,  which  he  did  with  an  air  of  despair.  “Forgive 
me,"  he  said,  “if  I  have  acted  too  boldly,  for  I  forgot  my  position  for 
the  minute:  it  is  a  great  presumption  on  my  part  to  accost  you,  but  1 
have  a  memory  and  a  heart,  tliauk  God!  I  have  been  rich  and  well- 
clothed,  but  am  now  poor  and  ragged,  as  you  see  ;  perhaps  it  is  this 
that  makes  your  memory  so  conveniently  fail  you.  Do  you  not 
remember  me?”  he  said.  “Many  days  have  we  6pent  together.  We 
have  played  and  worked  together,  suffered  each  other’s  troubles, shared 
each  other’s  joys,  drunk  from  the  same  cup,  and  eaten  at  the  same 
table — and  now  I  am  so  changed  that  you  do  not  know  me.  Ah, me!’ 
and  he  sighed  a  heavy  sigh,  and,  coming  a  little  nearer  (by  this  time 
I  began  to  think  the  man  insane),  he  added,  “  Don’t  you  remember 
Frank  Derlston  ?  ” 

Without  one  word  more  we  were  shaking  hands  again  and  again, 
this  time,  on  my  pait,  with  a  better  heart,  for  1  had  cause,  remem¬ 
bering  all.  Everything  came  back  as  though  it  had  happened  but 
yesterday,  and  without  more  ado  we  retired  to  a  public-house  near  by, 
he  leaving  his  barrow  with  his  gutterly  neighbour.  There  we  ate 
and  drank,  and  he  then  told  me  his  said  story,  and  his  domifa/l  to 
this — meaning  the  hawking  of  photographs.  I  low  sixty  thousand 
pounds  came  to  and  went  from  him,  of  his  forbidden  marriage  to  a 
young  lady  of  high  social  position  whom  I  knew,  of  her  sad  death, 
leaving  a  child  but  a  few  months  old.  lie  told  me  of  his  sorrow,  the 
effect  it  had  on  him,  his  misery  and  thirst  for  drink  to  drown  his 
thoughts.  Then  the  usual  result :  a  turn  for  the  worse,  three  years’ 
loose  life,  and  he  was  left  penniless.  lie  had  applied  to  those  who 
had  shared  his  good  fortune,  and  helped  and  encouraged  him  to  spend 
his  money — their  heartless  indifference  to  him  had  hurt  him  more 
than  the  loss  of  his  wealth — and  then  his  subsequent  fall  to  the 
gutter.  He  had  become  philosophical,  he  said,  as  we  parted  ;  and, 
after  all,  the  gutter  was  a  good  place  to  earn  an  honest  shilling  with 
a  “  photo  barrow.”  Albert  Toft.  . 

- ♦ - 

A  LESSON  ON  THE  COLD  BATH  PROCESS.* 

I  will  conclude  this  part  of  my  paper  by  a  brief  summary,  intermixed 
by  cautions. 

1.  Line  the  storage  tube  with  paper,  and  keep  the  sensitised  side  of  the 
paper  outwards. 

2.  Use  boxes  of  paper  or  wood  as  temporary  receptacles  for  the  paper 
during  printing  operations. 

3.  Be  careful  to  allow  no  metallic  substances  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  paper. 

4.  Fingers  and  negatives  should  be  free  from  platinum  salt. 

5.  Damping  paper  before  or  after  exposure  is  conducive  to  good  results. 

6.  Use  rubber  pads. 

7.  During  exposure  to  light,  not  only  look  for  the  appearance  of  detail 
in  half  tones,  but  also  estimate  the  strength  of  the  shadow. 

8.  Adhere  strictly  to  the  formula  given  for  development. 

9.  Watch  carefully  the  growth  of  the  image  during  development. 

We  all  know  the  man  who  goes  out  hopefully  on  a  sunny  morning  with 
twelve  good  plates,  and  returns  at  night  in  the  fond  hope  of  securing 
thirteen  good  negatives.  After  a  hurried  repast,  he  rushes  to  his  labora¬ 
tory  and  commences  with  pyro  and  ammonia,  proportioned  in  some  pet 

*  Concluded  from  page  779. 
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way.  The  result  is  riot  satisfactory;  and,  unfortunately,  having  a  vicious 
habit  of  experimenting,  he  inevitably  thinks  that  his  formula  requires  a 
radical  upsetting,  so  the  next  plate  is  developed  in  a  totally  different 
manner,  and  is  an  utter  failure.  He  then  goes  in  for  soda,  but  not  satis¬ 
fied,  adds  potash  to  it.  iNow,  getting  deeper  into  the  mire,  he  rushes  to 
hydroquinone,  and  finally  brings  up  with  hydroxylamine.  His  sunshine 
ends  in  gloom,  and  his  negatives,  where  they  are  not  pure  mud,  resemble 
nocturnes  in  black  and  white.  Unfortunately,  I  have  a  too  intimate 
acquaintance  with  one  of  these  unfortunates,  and  I  speak  with  experience. 

Now,  if  any  suggestion  that  variations  in  the  method  here  laid  down 
for  working  the  cold  bath  process  should  present  itself,  remember  the 
fate  of  the  slave  to  experiment,  and  take  my  advice  and  adhere  to  the 
rules. 

This  ends  my  lesson  to  beginners  in  the  cold  bath  process.  But  as  I 
shall  have  no  opportunity  for  some  time  to  come  to  say  anything  as  to 
the  variations  which  may  be  made  in  working,  and  as  there  are  many 
here  who  are  experts  or  experimenters,  possibly  wishing  to  work  in  this 
direction,  I  propose  to  make  a  few  suggestions,  and  to  give  a  few  hints 
which  will  serve  as  guides.  But  in  any  statement  made  1  don’t  wish  to 
be  dogmatic.  Dogmas  are  dangerous,  and  often  misleading;  for  instance, 
the  old  one,  that  pyro  gives  density,  we  all  know  to  be  a  fraud.  The 
proportions  of  oxalate  and  phosphate  in  the  standard  developing  solution 
may  be  greatly  varied,  but  without  advantage.  This  part  of  the  field  I 
have  thoroughly  worked  out,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  no 
better  proportion  can  be  found.  At  any  rate,  let  us  accept  them  as  the 
best,  and  try  to  see  what  can  be  done  by  varying  the  proportions  and 
strengths  of  the  two  ingredients  of  the  developer,  namely,  D  and  P  salts. 

(A.)  Variations  in  the  quantity  of  the  D  salts  present  in  each  ounce  of 
the  developer,  the  P  salt  remaining  constant. 

By  increasing  the  quantity  of  these  salts  the  following  effects  usually 
follow : — 1.  Greater  rapidity  in  the  developing  action.  2.  A  tendency 
to  cooler  tones.  3.  A  tendency  to  granulation.  4.  The  shadows  and 
half  tones  develop  at  the  same  time.  5.  No  destruction  of  half  tones. 

By  decreasing  the  quantity  of  the  D  salts  the  following  effects  are 
observed: — 1.  Slower  developing  action.  2.  A  tendency  to  warm  tones. 
3.  Freedom  from  granulation.  4.  The  shadows  begin  to  develop  before 
the  half  tones-.  5.  A  destruction  of  half  tone,  or  a  tendency  this  way. 

(B.)  Variations  in  the  quantity  of  platinum  salt  in  each  ounce  of  the 
developer,  the  D  salts  remaining  constant  in  quantity  and  of  normal 
strength. 

By  increasing  the  quantity  of  platinum  salt  the  |  principal  effects 
observable  are : — 1.  An  increased  vigour  of  image,  but  only  up  to  a 
certain  point.  2.  A  tendency  to  warm  tones. 

By  decreasing  the  quantity  of  platinum  salt  the  effects  usually  are  : — 
1.  A  decreased  vigour  of  image.  2.  A  tendency  to  cool  tones. 

When  both  ingredients  of  the  developer  are  made  to  vary,  the  results 
require  too  much  tabulation  to  introduce  here,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
complication  I  will  approach  the  subject  of  variations  from  another  side, 
namely,  the  variations  most  likely  to  secure  certain  wished-for  results. 

I  will  name  effects  desired,  and  then  the  most  probable  means  of 
attaining  them. 

Wanted ,  full  half  tone. — Increase  quantity  of  D  salts  present,  P 
remaining  normal  or  nearly  so. 

Wanted ,  a  sloio  development. — Reduce  quantity  of  D  salts  present,  P 
remaining  normal  or  nearly  so.  For  some  purposes  this  is  well  secured 
by  simply  diluting  the  developer  with  water. 

Wanted ,  ivarmer  tones. — Reduce  quantity  of  D  salts,  P  remaining 
normal — or  better,  increased  in  strength.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  damping  of  the  paper  also  exercises  an  important  influence  on 
this  warmth  of  tone. 

To  reduce  half  tone. — Reduce  quantity  of  D  salts,  P  remaining  normal. 
Or  dilute  the  bath  with  water.  A  great  reduction  in  the  salts,  or  too 
great  dilution,  often  tends  to  a  spotty  result. 

To  flatten  the  shadoivs  of  a  print,  and,  at  the  same  time,  secure  the  half 
tones. — The  D  of  normal  strength,  or  even  stronger,  and  very  greatly 
reduce  the  quantity  of  platinum  salt. 

To  make  the  most  of  under-exposed  prints. — The  D  solution  of  full 
strength,  the  P  being  normal — or  better,  increased  in  strength.  The 
prints  are  perhaps  better  allowed  to  remain  in  a  paper  or  wooden  box  for 
a  day  before  development. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  problem  to  solve  is  to  find  the  best 
mode  of  treating  over-exposed  prints.  I  have  tried  many  methods,  but 
none  are  thoroughly  satisfactory.  Fortunately,  I  have  discovered  a  valu¬ 
able  means  to  this  end  in  an  effective  restrainer.  Restrainers  which  act 
either  by  oxidising  the  impressed  image  or  the  platinum  salt  do  not  seem 
to  answer  well,  but  theoretically  as  well  as  practically,  the  chlorides 
succeed  admirably.  Of  these,  potassic  acid  is  probably  the  best.  The 
action  seems  to  be  confined  to  a  general  diminution  of  the  strength  of  the 
image,  and  it  appears  to  have  very  little  effect  in  reducing  half  tone  ;  the 
developing  action  is  much  slower  when  chlorides  are  present. 

Now,  I  think  that  by  the  addition  of  a  chloride  to  a  developing  bath, 
the  constituents  of  which  are  proportioned  with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of 
half  tone,  we  shall  secure  a  developer  admirably  adapted  for  prints  which 
have  been  over  exposed,  and  it  will  have  the  advantage  that  it  will  be 
slow  in  action.  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  at  all  difficult  to  find  a 
good  formula  for  such  a  developer,  but,  unfortunately,  I  have  not  yet. had 
time  to  go  into  the  subject.  The  ideal  method  of  printing  and,  possibly , 


the  best,  is  that  where  a  systematic  slight  over  priming  is  adopted, 
followed  by  a  slow  and  tentative  development,  6ucb  as  I  have  sketched. 

There  are  other  methods  by  which  variations  may  be  secured,  Buch  as 
the  use  of  two  developing  baths  differing  in  con-titution,  and  others,  but 
these  must  be  left  to  the  study  of  individual  workers.  I  will  again  sug¬ 
gest  that  art  and  experiment  be  pursued  separately.  If  during  experiment 
a  useful  variation  be  found,  it  may  be  afterwards  employed  to  obtain 
artistic  effects,  but  the  attempt  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  is  often 
unsuccessful. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  express  the  opinion,  shared,  I  believe,  by  several 
of  your  members,  that  the  cold  bath  process  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
position  amongst  methods  of  printing,  not  only  on  account  of  the  high 
artistic  quality  of  the  results  obtained  by  it,  but  also  because  of  the  . 
opportunities  for  special  treatment  which  it  affords.  W.  Wl UO. 

- ♦ - 

THE  RECENT  VIENNA  INTERNATIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EXHIBITION. 

Awards  to  English  Exhibitors. 

Although  the  Exhibition  embraced  four  very  large  rooms  in  the  Museum, 
yet  the  space  was  so  much  too  small  that  the  Club  of  Amateur  Photo¬ 
graphers  in  Vienna  (the  promoters  of  the  entire  concern)  withdrew  r.<  ai  .  v 
all  their  own  pictures,  and  that  a  great  number  of  others  (though  6<  :. 
any  English  ones  at  all)  had  to  be  rejected.  Thus  the  pictures  actually 
hung  were  already  a  choice  selection  and  of  such  a  quality  that 
Executive  Committee  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  jury  no  less  than  1»’7 
medals.  Professor  Fritz  Luckart  acted  as  foreman  of  the  jury.  He  ln- 
a  European  renown  as  artist  and  photographer,  and  on  the  Contir. 
considered  an  authority  on  all  jury  questions. 

It  has  been  much  regretted  that  England  was  unrepresented  on  the 
jury,  although  she  contributed  about  a  quarter  of  the  pictures.  But  up 
till  the  last  moment  there  seemed  every  reason  to  believe  that  there 
would  be  hardly  anything  from  England,  and  when  suddenly  she  took  a 
foremost  place,  it  was  too  late  to  appoint  an  English  juryman.  In  the 
Section  for  Scientific  Photography  there  were  twenty  Vermeil  HU 
two  being  awarded  to  Englishmen.  In  Section  I.  there  were  sixty-two, 
of  which  English  exhibitors  carried  off  twenty-seven,  or  nearly  half.  Of 
the  seventy-four  bronze  medals,  fifteen  were  won  by  Englishmen  ;  of 
the  thirty-six  diplomas  of  honourable  mention,  five  were  awarded  to 
Englishmen. 

[From  the  above,  it  appears  that  the  “  gold  medal-  -aid  to  have 
been  awarded  to  our  countrymen  were  only  silver-gilt. — Ed.] 

- - 

THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

( From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Paris,  Monday. 

In  my  first  communication  about  the  Exhibition  I  dealt  with  the  subject 
of  the  prices  likely  to  be  charged  in  Paris  to  strangers  while  the  great 
show  is  open,  and,  curiously  enough,  since  then  I  have  found  a  printed 
report  of  a  speech  upon  the  same  subject,  made  by  no  less  a  person  than 
M.  Georges  Berger,  the  Director-General  of  the  Exhibition  itself-  lbc 
speech  was  made  before  the  works  had  been  commenced,  and  "a>  ue- 
livered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Society  of  Architects.  About  the 
question  of  prices  M.  Berger  said,  according  to  my  translation . 

“  It  has  been  stated  that  exhibitions  cause  the  rise,  without  hope  of 
ulterior  fall,  of  all  things  sold  in  the  towns  in  which  they  are  held,  flm 
is  far  from  being  absolutely  true.  An  extreme  rise  in  prices  is  certainly 
produced  in  fancy  articles,  in  hotels  called  aristocratic,  in  the  more 
luxurious  restaurants,  and  these  prices  are  often  maintained,  but  that  is 
entirely  the  fault  of  persons  who  prefer  to  continue  to  pay  at  >uch  rates 
instead  of  purchasing  at  other  establishments,  where  the  comfoit  is  as 
great,  although  the  glitter  may  be  less,  and  who  will  not  go  to  tradesmen 
who  sell  equally  good  articles  from  less  resplendent  premises,  lou  may 
perhaps  call  me  paradoxical,  but  I  maintain  that  an  increase  in  the  prices 
of  those  articles  which  constitute  the  luxuries  and  superfluities  of  life  is 
not  so  bad  a  thing  as  generally  supposed.  Directly  prodigal  or  exces¬ 
sively  rich  consumers  tolerate  being  overcharged  from  loOto  oOOper  cent., 
the  vendors  simply  become  rich  more  rapidly,  then  give  place  to  otheis, 
who  also  rise  more  rapidly  to  ease  and  fortune.  They  all  become  goo 
consumers,  and  if  they  do  not  buy  goods  at  houses  like  those  they  once 
owned,  their  outlay,  nevertheless,  brings  profit  to  the  truly  industrial  and 
commercial  class.  Thus  the  public  wealth  is  augmented  by  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  the  wealthy.  Universal  exhibitions  promote  the  starting 
of  establishments,  promote  the  formation  of  companies,  and  tend  to  lower 
the  expenses  of  the  lives  of  the  middle  and  working  classes,  j.  he  eating- 
houses  called  ‘  bouillons  Duval '  were  born  of  the  Exhibition  of  ldbi  ;  so 
also  were  the  Seine  boats,  which  inaugurated  a  new  mode  of  rapidly 
carrying  passengers  and  at  a  moderate  price..  I  do  not  know  that  ^nj 
exhibition  has  arrested  the  decline  in  the  prices  of  ordinary  articles  of 
clothing,  or  of  any  articles  in  common  use— in  a  word,  of  articles  ol  primaiy 
necessity.  Exhibitions  also  have  given  the  initiative  to  travelling  at  re¬ 
duced  cost,  by  means  of  return  or  circular  tickets.- 
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Altogether,  then,  the  statements  of  M.  Berger,  who  knows  Paris  so  well, 
agree  with  those  published  in  my  first  communication.  So  far  as  my 
knowledge  extends,  the  proportion  of  photographers  is  not  large  who  feel 
a  pleasure  in  paying  from  100  to  500  per  cent,  more  than  the  value  of  the 
things  they  purchase,  so  those  who  visit  Paris  next  year  should  prepare 
to  be  on  the  alert.  A  visitor  here  with  private  introductions  passes  his 
time  pleasantly  enough,  but  a  stranger  foraging  for  himself  in  the  more 
fashionable  parts  of  Paris  will  find  little  exemplication  of  the  principles 
of  “  hospitality  ”  among  those  he  meets  ;  the  tendency  rather  is  to  get  as 
much  out  of  him  as  possible.  I  do  not  know  that  the  Parisians  treat 
each  other  any  better.  Two  Frenchmen,  independently  of  each  other, 
have  said  to  me  in  effect :  “  In  Paris  every  man  is  working  against  his 
neighbour,  and  has  no  confidence  in  him.  In  England  I  had  friends — 
here  I  have  none.”  A  firm  friend  of  mine  once  remarked  to  me :  “  I 
was  educated  in  France,  and  lived  in  the  country  for  fifteen  years,  yet  re¬ 
turned  to  England  without  leaving  behind  me  a  single  Frenchman  I  could 
call  a  friend.”  I  have  heard  other  foreigners  than  Frenchmen  speak  of 
“the  sincerity  of  English  home  life,”  and  state  as  a  remarkable  fact  that 
actual  friendship  is  known  in  England.  That  which  is  most  offensive 
to  a  Frenchman  when  he  first  settles  in  England  is  the  vulgar  taste  in 
dress,  and  in  all  things  artistic,  among  the  British  working  and  middle 
classes.  He  also  thinks  the  language  of  some  of  the  British  working 
men  to  be  horrible,  and  once  upon  a  time  he  thought  the  same  of  the 
language  of  the  British  aristocracy.  There  was  a  time  when,  upon  the 
French  stage,  Milor  Rosbif  was  made  to  end  all  his  sentences  with  “  God¬ 
dam  !”  Milor  Rosbif  was  also  supposed  always  to  be  very  rich,  and  that 
he  never  went  to  the  theatre  without  taking  three  boxes — one  for  himself, 
the  other  for  his  policeman,  and  the  third  for  his  “  boule  dawn."  Speaking 
of  the  police  reminds  me  that  policemen  swarm  in  London  far  more  than  in 
any  other  city  in  Europe  I  have  ever  visited  ;  this  is  a  bad  sign  of  the  times. 

French  politeness  and  good  manners  are  but  skin  deep ;  they  form  a 
thin  and  deceptive  varnish.  Just  irritate  a  Frenchman,  and  you  will 
probably  discover  that  no  human  creature  could  make  himself  more 
offensive.  Areally  cultured  class  exists  among  the  French,  than  whom 
no  living  persons  are  more  charming,  representing  as  they  do  one  of  tire 
highest  types  of  civilisation ;  but  this  class  is  limited  in  numbers,  and 
may  be  left  out  cf  consideration  when  discussing  general  characteristics. 

Exhibitors  and  others  from  England  and  elsewhere,  who  have  to  do 
with  the  Paris  Exhibition,  will  probably  discover  that  they  are  persons  to 
be  “  exploited”  in  various  ways.  When  the  visitor  lands  at  Boulogne  he 
will  be  fined  one  shilling  towards  defraying  the  cost  of  the  new  harbour 
there ;  or  if  he  lands  at  Calais  he  will  be  fined  eighteenpence  towards  de¬ 
fraying  the  cost  of  the  new  Calais  harbour.  I  am  told  that  a  fine  for  a 
like  purpose  is  imposed  at  Dieppe,  and  a  small  fine  for  some  other  purpose 
imposed  at  Havre,  and  paid  by  the  South  Western  Railway  Company,  so 
that  the  passenger  knows  nothing  about  it.  At  the  Exhibition  the  British, 
and  probably  the  other  foreign  departments,  were  supplied  with  unfloored 
space,  and  put  to  the  expense  of  putting  down  their  own  flooring. 
Various  French  Government  officials  have  just  received  orders  to  report 
upon  the  probable  result  if  foreigners  are  made  to  pay  for  a  “patent” 
permitting  them  to  exercise  their  profession  in  France.  The  railway 
fares  in  France  are  excessively  high — indeed,  about  as  high  as  they  are  in 
England — and  the  trains  are  mostly  so  arranged  as  either  to  force  the 
passenger  to  take  a  first-class  ticket  or  to  be  carried  through  at  a  speed 
of  eighteen  miles  an  hour  with  a  stoppage  at  every  station.  It  has  been 
announced,  however,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Exhibition  the  speed  of  general  trains  will  be  accelerated  throughout 
France.  I  am  told  that  if  an  Englishman  now  applies  for  a  permit  to 
photograph  in  the  streets  of  Paris  it  is  refused  on  the  ground  that  he  is  a 
foreigner,  but  this  matter  needs  a  little  more  inquiry  ;  perhaps  the  refusal 
applies  only  to  streets  where  the  erection  of  a  camera  would  interrupt  the 
traffic.  If  a  non-military  English  photographer  takes  a  view  not  knowing 
himself  to  be  near  fortifications,  or  if  he  takes  a  view  of  a  picturesque 
town  with  what  he  supposes  to  be  medieval  fortifications,  he  is  liable  to 
be  walked  off  bag  and  baggage  to  the  nearest  police  station,  and  to  under¬ 
go  a  variety  of  unpleasant  experiences.  If  he  applies  in  advance  for  a 
list  of  the  localities  in  which  he  may  photograph,  and  those  in  which  he 
may  not  do  so,  he  cannot  get  it  from  the  French  authorities.  No  wonder 
then  that  France  is  getting  isolated,  and  that  to  avoid  all  such  annoy¬ 
ances  and  petty  extortions,  as  those  herein  described,  people  prefer  to 
travel  southwards  via  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and 
that  many  English  photographers  prefer  Switzerland  for  a  holiday  tour, 
not  alone  for  its  scenery,  but  because  of  the  general  truthfulness  and 
homely  simplicity  of  the  people,  and  the  general  absence  of  any  desire  to 
take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  a  visitor  as  to  local  prices. 

Several  of  the  London  daily  papers,  which  are  merely  machines  for 
manufacturing  the  public  opinion  of  the  uneducated  into  a  material 
which  will  meet  the  views  and  serve  the  ends  of  the  London  clubs,  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  raise  prejudice  against  France;  but  that  France  is 
not  in  the  unsafe  condition  they  want  to  make  the  public  believe,  is 
proved  by  the  rate  of  exchange  between  London  and  Baris.  Not  many 
years  ago  any  tourist  changing  a  sovereign  into  French  money  could  get 
threepence,  fourpence,  or  more  in  addition  to  the  twenty-five  francs ;  now 
he  can  only  get  a  penny ;  this  does  not  mean  that  the  credit  of  England 
has  declined,  but  that  the  credit,  consequently  the  stability,  of  France 
has  increased.  It  will  be  a  great  pity  then  if  the  Parisians  do  not  seize 
the  present  opportunity  to  undeceive  the  Metropolitan  British  public  by 
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receiving  them  “  hospitably,”  removing  all  shabby  and  mean  annoyances 
like  those  just  stated,  and  taking  Bteps  to  secure  that  foreign  visitor*  an 
not  cheated  in  little  things  from  ignorance  of  local  prices  and  customs, 
more  especially  at  caf€s  in  the  fashionable  parts  of  l'aris.  Probably  few 
foreigners  like  the  French  better  than  I  do,  but  it  haB  been  deemed  bent 
to  herein  indulge  in  a  little  plain  speaking. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  English  photographer,  who  wishes  to 
combine  a  visit  to  the  Exhibition  with  a  plea>ant  holiday,  had  not  hotter 
take  a  tourist’s  ticket  to  Switzerland  vi/i  Paris,  and  if  at  the  latter  place  he 
finds  that  he  is  being  “  exploited  ”  more  than  suits  his  temper  or  con¬ 
venience,  then  not  remain  in  the  city  more  than  a  day  or  two,  but  flit  to  u 
country  where  other  modes  of  treating  visitors  prevail.  1  Ic  should  take  one 
of  those  tickets  which  enable  him  to  return  over  other  than  French  railways. 

In  times  past  I  have  seen  something  of  the  hospitality  and  kindness 
with  which  strangers  are  received  in  remote  rural  districts  in  France.  It  is 
a  sad  thing  that  the  more  human  beings  aggregate  in  large  towns,  whether 
in  London,  Paris,  or  elsewhere,  the  more  do  they  become  demorali-i  d,  and 
that  the  more  a  man  is  separated  from  his  fellow  beings  the  better  doc  he 
become,  as  instanced  in  the  case  of  the  generous  British  sailor  of  the  old 
style;  the  employment  of  loafers  and  lascars,  and  the  increased  building 
of  ’great  steamships  threaten,  unfortunately,  to  render  the  earlier  race 
extinct. 

♦ - 

THE  KILMARNOCK  'AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY’S 
EXHIBITION. 

The  Kilmarnock  Amateur  Photographic  Society  being  offered  a  section  in 
the  Fine  Art  Institute  of  their  own  town  to  exhibit  along  with,  and  during 
the  run  of  the  Fine  Art  Exhibition,  had  the  courage  to  accept  the  space, 
and  the  good  fortune  to  turn  out  a  first-rate  show. 

For  a  Society  so  young  to  venture  on  an  exhibition  seemed  a  doubt¬ 
ful  experiment,  but  they  have  passed  through  the  ordeal,  and  their 
pluck  and  energy  have  resulted  in  their  placing  before  the  public  a 
genuinely  good  exhibition  of  photographs  that  would  do  credit  to  many 
older  and  more  experienced  societies  than  it.  About  two  hundred  pic¬ 
tures  are  shown,  and  amongst  them  the  work  of  many  Glasgow  amateurs, 
who  have  evidently  sent  a  few  pictures  to  show  their  good  feeling,  nnd  to 
help  their  little  brother  on.  This  combination  of  paintings  and  photo¬ 
graphs  in  the  same  exhibition  is  a  new  departure,  and,  doubtless,  will 
prove  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  for  many  people  will  visit  it  where  the 
two  are  combined  in  one,  who  would  not  were  they  separate,  and  the 
tendency  will  be  to  create  a  greater  interest  and  taste  for  both.  Many  of 
the  Glasgow  pictures  we  have  seen  and  noted  when  on  other  walls, 
although  to  most  of  our  Kilmarnock  friends  they  will  be  quite  new ;  and 
this  can  be  said  in  their  favour — that  amongst  them  will  be  found  some 
of  the  most  carefully  manipulated  productions  in  amateur  photography. 

A  feature  of  considerable  interest  at  this  exhibition  is  two  positive  pic¬ 
tures  on  glass  taken  over  thirty  years  ago  by  McNab,  whole-plate  Bize,  and 
in  perfect  preservation,  seemingly  as  good  as  tin  day  they  were  taken  ;  one 
of  those,  the  Burns  Club — a  group  taken  in  1855 — is  of  special  interest  as  a 
first-class  production  of  that  time,  retaining  all  its  delicate  beauty  still. 

Of  the  local  artists,  Mr.  G.  Paxton  makes  the  best  show.  1 1  is  work  is 
all  in  platinotype,  and  it  renders  his  negatives,  which  arc  full  of  detail, 
with  all  the  charm  and  delicacy  that  the  process  tends  to  give.  Here  one 
may  say  platinotype  holds  a  good  share  of  the  walls  ;  this  and  the  bromide 
paper  are  making  steady  headway  in  spite  of  the  cold  tones  so  many 
object  to.  And  whether  this  class  of  picture  interferes  with  the  silver 
print  or  not,  it  is  certainly  making  a  place  and  position  for  itself. 

A.  Henshelwood  (2-10). — A  set  of  scenery,  Scotch,  shows  careful  selec¬ 
tion  and  expert  manipulation.  We  wonder  why  we  have  never  seen  this 
gentleman’s  work  on  exhibitioq  before,  for  these  examples  tell  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  experience  and  an  apt  artist.  D.  Johnston  (7). — Three  Scotch 
views.  The  centre  picture  in  the  set  is  a  charming  bit  on  Loch  Katrine. 
R.  Bell,  M.D.  (5). — The  Dalmally  district  is  here  well  represented  in  these 
pictures;  good  studies,  carefully  handled.  J.  Henderson  (39). — River 
Scenes ;  these  prints  are  much  too  dark  to  be  effective.  Delta  (45.)— A  frame 
of  three  effective  pictures);  there  is  rather  too  intense  sunlight  in  the 
avenue  picture,  which  has  a  tendency  to  harden  it  a  little.  T.  Ferguson 
shows  ^ood  work ;  and  some  artistic  studies  will  be  seen  in  (53)  by  J.  W. 
Wallace.  Considering  the  age  of  the  Society,  which  is  under  two  years, 
and  most  of  the  members  beginners  then,  there  is  really  no  work  exhibited 
by  them  but  what  would  be  considered  good,  most  of  it  far  above  the  average, 
considering  the  photographic  youth  of  the  members. 

Some  of  the  pictures  are  in  optical  contact,  and  the  various  tints  of  the 
front  glasses  show  very  much  in  the  strong  light,  and  it  does  not  improve 
them.  The  hanging  has  evidently  been  done  by  ’prentice  hands — they 
must  be  new  to  it :  we  must  live  and  learn.  Doubtless  next  time  there 
will  be  an  improvement. 

- ♦ - 

The  Richmond  Exhibition. — The  time  for  receiving  pictures,  Ac.,  for  this 
Exhibition  has  been  extended  up  to  and  including  Saturday  (to-morrow),  and 
the  rule  which  prevented  “  name,  title,  or  other  particulars  from  appearing  on 
the  front”  has  been  modified  to  the  extent  that  the  title  will  be  allowed,  but 
not  the  name  or  address. 
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The  Eclipse  Burner-Lighting  Tap. 

By  C.  C.  Vevers,  Horsforth,  Leeds. 

Thebe  are  some  things  which  like  Sam  Slick’s  clocks,  one  cannot 
possibly  afford  to  be  without  when  once  they  have  been  tried.  This 
is  emphatically  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
Eclipse  Burner-Lighting  Tap,  of  which  we 
can  speak  from  the  strong  vantage  ground 
of  having  had  one  answering  the  same  end 
though  rather  less  perfectly  made,  in  our  dark 
room  for  over  two  years.  From  the  cut  its 
nature  will  be  tolerably  well  ascertained. 

A  small  spherical  chamber  surrounds  the 
gas  burner,  the  top  of  which  projects  through 
this  chamber,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  an 
outlet  for  a  small  jet  of  gas,  which  is  kept 
constantly  lighted  when  the  larger  light  is 
turned  off,  with  this  result,  that  this  latter 
may  be  turned  out  suddenly,  giving  practically 
total  darkness,  for  the  tiny  flame  inside  the 
chamber  is  confined  by  the  opaque  spherical 
surrounding  and  cannot  emit  any  light.  Upon 
turning  the.  tap  the  gas  is  instantly  ignited  again.  For  printing 
transparencies,  as  well  as  other  purposes  in  photography,  it  is  an 
invaluable  little  adjunct  to  the  light  in  the  dark  room. 


Optimus  Optical  Lanterns. 

By  Perken,  Son,  &  Ratment. 

1  he  special  lantern  on  which  our  remarks  are  based  is  one  in  which 
are  happily  combined  the  strength  requisite  for  the  rudest  usage,  tear, 

and  wear  to  which  a  lantern 
can  be  subjected,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  the  elegance  in  de¬ 
sign  and  finish  which  would 
warrant  its  having  a  place  in 
a  parlour  replete  with  the  best 
appointments.  With  an  out¬ 
side  body  of  mahogany,  having 
panelled  doors,  brass  stages  and 
fittings,  it  has  an  inner  body 
of  metal  with  an  air  space  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  wooden  cover- 
ing.  . 

It  is  arranged  for  either  the 
oxjdiydrogen  light  or  the  oil 
lamp,  the  latter  in  this  case 
being  a  triple  wick  one,  made 
of  Russian  iron.  Thanks  to  the 
wick  trimmers  introduced  by  this  firm  a  short  time  ago,  the  oil  lamp 
is  now  shorn  of  its  terrors,  and  one  can  use  this  mode  of  illumination 
without  fear  of  being  smoked  out,  or  almost  driven  out  of  the  room 
by  an  offensive  smell.  The  condensers  are  four  inches  in  diameter, 
and  the  lantern  is  shown  in  Fig.  I. 

But  this  class  of  lantern  is 
also  easily  adapted  for  display¬ 
ing  live  aquatic  objects  in  a 
tank,  together  with  such  chemi¬ 
cal  experiments  as  necessitate  the 
use  of  a  tank  or  cell  for  contain¬ 
ing  acids  or  solutions  of  metallic 
salts,  and  by  which  an  innumer¬ 
able  variety  of  useful  experi¬ 
ments  may  be  shown  on  the 
screen  (Fig.  2).  This  is  effected 
by  having  the  top  of  the  stage 
open,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  which 
permits  any  tank  to  be  placed 
in  situ  from  above. 

The  whole  thing,  including 
the  lenses,  which  project  a 
sharp  flat  image,  is  worthy  the  reputation  of  Perken,  Son,  &  Rayment. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  1. 


Indispensable  Handbook  to  the  Optical  Lantern  . 

London  :  Iliffe  &  Son. 

This  is  a  methodically  arranged  series  of  catalogues  of  various  makers 
of,  or  dealers  in,  the  lantern.  It  is  not,  of  course,  as  complete  as 
would  be  catalogues  in  extenso  of  such  makers,  but  it  forms  a  handy 
synopsis  of  them.  Appended  to  many  lanterns  and  pieces  of  appa¬ 
ratus  are  critical  or  commendatory  remarks,  the  value  of  which  are 


marred  by  a  suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  each  maker  having  In  en 
permitted  to  write  his  own  critique,  a  course  with  which  no  faoll 
be  found,  as  manufacturers  are  supposed  to  know  l,-i  tie-  special 
merits  of  their  productions.  Paper  coven,  2s.  6 d. 

- + - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  18,099. — “Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras."  T  P  \v 
Bated  December  11,  1888. 

No.  18,150.— “Improvements  in  Instantaneous  Shutters  f->r  Photos 
Apparatus  and  the  like.”  E.  TOUBTIN  and  L.  Pabsy.  -Dalai  h, — w 
1888.  _ 

PATENT  ON  WHICH  RENEWAL  FEE  HAS  BEEN  PAID. 

Fifth  Year's  Fee  Paid. 

No.  712.— “Washing  Photographic  Prints,  isc.”  F.  Hazkldink.—  h  U  1884. 

PATENT  COMPLETED. 

Improvements  in  Photographic  Lens  Shutters. 

No.  5619.  Thomas  Rudolph  Dallmkyeb,  25,  Newman-strw  t.  0  •.  f< >i  l-  in-.-t 

London,  and  Francis  Beauchamp,  High  Cross,  Tottenham,  Middli 
April  16,  1888. 

This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  photographic  lens  shuttei 
kind  referred  to  in  the  Provisional  Specifications  fifed  with  our  applications  foi 
Letters  Patent  on  the  22nd  day  of  April,  1887 — No.  5!»u:j.  and  on  tin-  ]>.•).  -I  . 
of  June,  1887— No.  8711. 

The  photographic  lens  shutters  referred  to  in  the  specifi-  atinns  of  tin-  a 
named  patents  are  usually  composed  of  several  leaves  or  chopper-shaped  pitx  e 
turning  simultaneously  on  centres  or  pins  in  such  manner  as  to  form,  by  tin- 
intersection  of  their  inner  edges,  a  larger  or  smaller  aperture  in  the  lens  mount. 
When  it  is  required  to  expose  the  prepared  plate  to  tin-  action  of  light  Un¬ 
shutter  is  opened  and  shut  by  hand  or  by  suitable  mechanism  within  tin- 
required  time,  but  by  the  arrangements  heretofore  in  use  the  shatter  has  be<  n 
opened  to  its  full  extent  for  each  exposure,  whether  such  exposure  be  long  or 
short,  and  the  amount  of  light  admitted  to  the  plate  has  been  regulate 
diaphragm  or  stop  having  a  hole  of  suitable  size  and  placed  in  I 
shutter.  The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  employing 
a  diaphragm  or  stop  in  front  of  the  shutter,  by  so  arranging  the  mechanism  by 
which  the  shutter  is  opened  and  closed  that,  instead  of  the  shutter  l>eiiig 
opened  to  its  full  extent  for  all  exposures,  the  said  mechanism  can  be  s<, 
regulated  that  the  shutter  is  opened  only  to  an  extent  corresponding  to  tie- 
proper  size  of  aperture  that  would  he  used  if  the  ordinary  diaphragm  w.-r- 
employed,  whereby  such  diaphragm  is  dispensed  with  and  the  shutter  --tv.  - 
the  purpose  not  only  of  a  shutter  but  of  a  diaphragm  as  well. 

For  this  purpose  we  secure  on  the  lens  mount  mechanism  of  the  following 
character  connected  with  and  operating  the  lever  arm  by  which  the  leaves  <-r 
chopper-shaped  pieces  forming  the  shutter  are  actuated  : — 

The  aforesaid  actuating  lever  arm  is  slotted  in  the  usual  way,  and  a  <  rank 
pin  mounted  on  or  connected  with  a  spring  barrel  takes  into  the  slot  in  the 
said  arm.  The  spring  barrel  -with  its  crank  pin  can  be  adjusted  on  the  lens 
mount  so  that  the  said  crank  pin  can  impart  a  greater  or  lesser  amount  of 
motion  to  the  actuating  lever  arm  according  as  it  is  required  to  open  lie- 
shutter  more  or  less,  or  the  same  effect  may  be  obtained  by  making  the  crank 
pin  adjustable  radially,  whereby  its  stroke  or  throw  can  be  varied  according 
to  the  required  opening  of  the  shutter.  The  spring  barrel  contains  a  coiled 
spring  which  can  be  wound  up  by  means  of  a  key  or  button  in  the  usual  way, 
and  is  retained  in  its  wound-up  position  by  means  of  a  ratchet  wheel  and  pawL 
When  the  pawl  is  disengaged  from  the  ratchet  wheel  the  spring  rotate-'  tin- 
barrel  and  the  crank  pin  opens  the  shutter  to  the  extent  permitted  1-y  tin- 
adjustment  and  closes  it  again.  Suitable  means  are  provided  for  holding  the 
shutter  open  to  the  required  extent  when  it  is  desired  to  give  a  comparatively 
long  exposure. 

In  some  cases  it  is  required  to  open  the  shutter  and  to  hold  it  open  a  definite 
time,  in  order  to  obtain  a  louger  exposure  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  opening 
and  closing  of  the  shutter  by  the  unrestrained  action  of  the  crank  pin  operated 
by  the  spring  barrel  ;  for  this  purpose  there  is  connected,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  the  ratchet  wheel  by  which  the  barrel  is  prevented  from  rotating  a  disc  or 
plate  having  in  its  edge  a  single  notch;  a  releasing  lever  or  trigger  is  so 
arranged  that  a  catch  on  the  said  lever  or  trigger  is  capable  of  engaging  with 
the  teeth  of  the  ratchet  wheel,  and  another  catch  on  the  said  lever  or  trigger 
with  the  notch  on  the  edge  of  the  disc  or  plate,  but  so  that  when  the  one  catch 
is  engaged  in  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet  wheel  the  other  catch  is  held  away  from 
and  cannot  engage  in  the  notch  of  the  disc  or  plate,  whilst  when  the  one  catch 
is  disengaged  from  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet  wheel  the  other  catch  bears  against 
the  edge  of  the  disc  or  plate  and  is  free  to  enter  the  notch  therein.  It  will  now 
be  understood  that  when  the  catch  is  drawn  out  of  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet 
wheel  the  barrel  and  crank  pin  begin  to  revolve,  and  effect  the  opening  of  the 
shutter  to  the  required  extent ;  when  that  is  effected  the  notch  in  the  disc  or 
plate  comes  opposite  the  second  catch  on  the  liberating  lever,  and  the  said 
catch  enters  the  said  notch,  arresting  the  further  motion  of  the  barrel  and  crank 
pin  and  holding  the  shutter  open  until  the  operator  judges  that  the  exposure  is 
sufficient,  when  he  moves  the  lever  or  trigger  so  as  to  withdraw  the  catch  from 
the  notch  in  the  disc  and  holds  the  other  catch  free  of  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet 
wheel,  ■when  the  barrel  and  crank  pin  complete  their  motion  and  close  tLe 
shutter. 

In  some  cases  it  is  sufficient,  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  exposure,  to 
retard  the  action  of  the  barrel  and  crank  pin  ;  for  this  purpose  we  employ  a 
friction  brake  connected  either  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  spring  barrel.  The 
friction  of  this  brake  may  be  increased  or  decreased  at  pleasure  by  au 
adjusting  screw  or  otherwise,  so  that  by  increasing  the  friction  the  spring 
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barrel  will  occupy  a  longer  time  in  effecting  the  motion  of  the  shutter,  and  by 
decreasing  the  friction  the  barrel  will  occupy  a  shorter  time  in  effecting  such 
motion.  The  adjusting  screw  may  be  provided  with  an  index  finger  for 
indicating  the  amount  of  tension  put  on  the  brake  by  the  screw,  and  thereby, 
inferentially,  the  speed  at  which  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  shutter  will  be 
effected. 

- + - 

of  ^octettes. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

December  27  .. 

„  27  ... 

„  27  ... 

„  27  ... 

„  27  ... 

The  Institute,  Union-street. 
Mechanics’  Hall. 

The  Lyceum,  Oldham. 

The  College. 

Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

Halifax  Photographic  Club . 

Oldham  . 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Last  Tuesday  night,  at  a  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  held  at  5a,  Pall  Mall 
East,  London,  Mr.  William  England,  Vice-President,  occupied  the  chair.  In 
consequence  of  a  dense  fog  there  was  an  exceedingly  small  attendance. 

Mr.  Friese  Greene  stated  that  to  diffuse  the  electric  light  for  portraiture  he 
had  substituted  a  screen  of  glass  tubes  fixed  side  by  side  for  the  tissue  paper 
he  had  previously  used  ;  this  answered  well,  and  had  reduced  the  exposures 
from  ten  to  five  seconds. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  a  second  screen  of  glass  tubes  in  front  of  the 
first  one,  and  with  the  axes  of  its  tubes  at  right  angles  to  those  of  the  first 
screen,  would  diffuse  the  light  still  better. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  thought  that  the  loss  of  light  coidd  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  by  abolishing  all  screens  and  dividing  the  one  arc  light  into  several 
small  arc  lights  b)r  means  of  lamps  carrying  Varley’s  flexible  carbons,  which 
gave  a  peculiar  arc  and  were  exceedingly  economical.  There  had  been  some 
difficulty  in  getting  a  lamp  to  give  a  light  without  flickering  when  flexible 
carbons  were  used,  but  a  little  flickering  would  do  no  harm  in  photographic 
work. 

Mr.  Carl  Norman  exhibited  a  developing  room  lamp,  made  and  sold  by 
Herr  Gcedicke,  of  Berlin  ;  it  consisted  of  a  Bunsen’s  burner  supporting  an  iron 
ring  which  held  a  ring  of  asbestos  ;  the  asbestos  was  damped,  then  dipped  in 
a  powdered  sodium  salt,  and  afterwards  placed  in  the  flame  from  the  burner  ; 
a  yellow  colour  was  then,  he  said,  given  to  the  flame  for  a  whole  day,  before 
the  application  of  more  sodium  salt  became  necessary.  A  yellow  glass 
chimney  enclosed  the  flame  to  cut  off  a  few  rays  other  than  yellow  which 
it  threw  out  ;  the  light  was  good,  and,  he  believed,  thoroughly  safe.  The 
inventor  also  made  spirit  lamps  upon  the  same  principle. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  a  lamp  of  the  kind  had  been  described  months,  ago 
in  the  Photographic  News. 

Mr.  Harrison  said  that  more  than  twenty  years  ago  he  had  described  in 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography  the  developing  of  jdiotographs  by 
such  a  light  at  Kew  Observatory,  but  without  any  asbestos  or  yellow  chimney. 

Mr.  T.  Bolas  said  that  the  sodium  compound  exhibited  by  Mr.  Norman 
tasted  like  a  mixture  of  chloride  and  sulphate  of  sodium. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  a  yellow  chimney  of  ground]  glass  would  be  an 
improvement. 

Mr.  Arnold  Spiller  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

Mr.  Debenham  remarked  that  the  real  point  in  developing  rosin  illumina¬ 
tion  was,  “What  gives  most  light  to  the  eye  as  compared  with  its  effect  upon 
the  plate  ?  ”  At  one  time  only  the  effect  upon  the  plate  was  considered,  and 
that  was  an  erroneous  method. 

Mr.  Bolas  said  that  lithium  salts  might  well  be  tried  in  the  lamp  before 
them. 

The  Chairman  sent  round  some  notices  of  the  “  Champion  Photographic 
Exhibition,”  to  be  held  in  London  in  January  and  February,  1889.  In  reply 
to  a  question,  he  said  that  once  he  consulted  a  first-class  firm  of  solicitors  in 
Lucerne  about  a  photographic  debt ;  in  twenty  minutes  they  informed  him  as 
to  the  local  law  on  the  subject,  and  for  the  consultation  charged  him  one 
franc,  or  ninepence  halfpenny.  He  gave  them  two  francs. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  ordinary  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  the  13th  instant, — Mr.  L.  Medland 
in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  J.  Moran  and  W.  D.  Douglas  were  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  passed  round  a  sheet  of  white  blotting  paper.  This 
lie  had  used  to  blot  off'  the  moisture  from  the  face  of  a  platinotype  print  after 
it  had  been  fixed  and  washed.  A  discolouration  of  the  blotting  paper  was 
caused  thereby,  and  the  image  from  the  print  was  clearly  discernible  on  it. 
The  blotting  paper  was  subsequently  used  as  a  pad  in  a  printing  frame  in 
contact  with  sensitised  albumen  paper.  By  accident  it  got  wet  with  rain,  and, 
upon  removal  from  the  frame,  the  image  on  the  blotting  paper  was  found  to 
have  become  intensified  and  the  colour,  previously  dark,  changed  to  a  sepia 
tone. 

A  discussion  followed,  but  nothing  definite  was  elicited. 

The  Chairman  showed  a  lantern  carrier  he  had  constructed.  It  held  five 
transparencies,  which  were  slid  along  the  front  of  the  lantern  in  the  ordinary 
way,  the  opposite  end  of  the  carrier  being  stopped,  the  object  being  that  after 
the  insertion  of  the  fifth  slide  the  centre  one  of  the  five  would  always  be  accu¬ 
rately  centred  with  regard  to  the  optical  combination  ;  the  end  slide  was  then 
lifted  out  of  the  frame,  allowing  the  others  to  be  pushed  forward. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to.  the  exhibition  of  membei’s’ 
transparencies  with  the  optical  lantern,  contributed  by  the  Chairman,  Messrs. 
P.  Everett,  A.  Cowan,  H.  Starnes,  J.  E.  Freshwater,  and  H.  M.  Hastings. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 

On  Thursday,  December  13,  Mr.  A.  A.  Common,  F.R.S.,  gave  an  addles*  on 
Astronomical  Photography,  witli  especial  reference  to  photograph*  of  nebula*. 
Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  occupied  the  chair.  A  large  numb,  i  ot  line  photograph* 
were  shown  on  the  Club  screen.  These  were  lent  by  Messrs.  Common,  Hliiptou, 
and  Colonel  Tupman. 

The  lecture  was  fully  illustrated  by  a  series  of  lantern  slides,  the  photograph* 
being  projected  on  the  screen. 

Mr.  Common  drew  attention  to  the  many  advantages  of  photography  over 
hand  work  in  astronomical  photography,  and  indicated  the  great  services 
rendered  by  the  camera  in  astronomy. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  use  of  orthochromatic  plates  and 
variations  of  developers  were  treated  of. 

On  Thursday,  December  27,  the  slides  intended  for  the  Camera  Club  Exchange 
with  American  societies  will  be  shown  in  the  lantern. 


WEST  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  large  number  of  gentlemen  interested  in  photography  met  at  the  Chiswick 
Hall  on  Friday,  the  14th  instant,  for  the  purpose  ol  discussing  tin-  quest! 
tbe  advisability  of  forming  a  society  for  \\  est  London,  which  district  has  been 
hitherto  unrepresented  by  any  institution. 

By  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  meeting  Mr.  G.  F.  Blackmorc,  A.M.I.C.E., 
who  has  taken  a  very  active  part  in  promoting  the  object  in  view,  occupied 
the  chair. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  that  a  society  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  science  and  art  of  photography  had  been  confessedly  a  long  lei t 
want  in  the  district,  by  which  term  he  meant  to  include  not  only  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  in  which  they  found  themselves  that  evening,  but  all  the  surToundin 
localities.  He  might  mention  that  the  original  idea  had  been  to  hold  the 
meetings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Broadway,  Hammersmith ;  but  some 
difficulty  had  been  experienced  in  finding  a  suitable  hall.  He  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  give  up  all  hope  of  success,  for  those  who  were  associated  with  him  were 
still  prosecuting  their  inquiries. 

Dr.  F.  Harrison  Low  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  rooms  were  available 
at  the  newly-erected  Addison  Hall,  and  asked  whether  any  inquiry  had  been 
made  of  the  Secretary  as  to  terms. 

The  Chairman  replied  that  had  not  been  done,  but  that  he  had  special! 
called  attention  to  the  point  in  order  to  gauge  the  wishes  of  the  meeting  and 
to  receive  suggestions. 

Mr.  Chas.  Bii.tun,  H.A.,  --aid  that,  speaking  for  himself,  and  probably  for 
every  person  present,  he  thoroughly  endorsed  the  opening  remarks  ol  the 
Chairman  as  to  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  photographic  society  for  the 
district.  He  was  very  glad  to  see  this  preliminary  meeting  so  well  attended, 
and  he  thought  that  he  might  accept  that  fact  as  being  ominous  of  a  successful 
future  for  the  Society.  He  therefore  had  very  great  pleasure  in  moving,  “  That 
it  was  desirable  to  form  a  photographic  society  for  West  London.” 

The  motion  having  been  seconded,  was  carried  unanimously.  The  meeting 
then  resolved  itself  into  committee  to  consider  and  draw  up  a  code  of  rules. 

It  was  ultimately  decided  that  there  should  be  an  entrance  fee  of  5*.,  and  an 
annual  subscription  of  7s.  6 <L,  but  that  members  joining  prior  to  the  first  of 
March,  1889,  should  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  entrance  fee.  It  was 
further  arranged  that  tlife  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society  should  be  held  on 
the  second  and  fourth  Fridays  in  each  month. 

The  election  of  officers  was  then  proceeded  with.  Mr.  John  A.  Hodges  said 
that  it  was  his  pleasing  duty  to  propose  the  election  of  Mr.  William  England 
as  President  of  tlie  new  Society.  He  felt  that  the  name  of  Mr.  England  was 
so  well  known  in  the  photographic  world  that  it  would  bj  conceded  on  all 
hands  that  anything  beyond  the  mere  mention  of  his  name  was  unnecessary. 
The  motion  was  carried  with  acclamation.  Dr.  P.  H.  Emerson,  B.A. ,  Dr. 
E.  0.  Fountain,  Messrs.  Charles  Bilton,  B.A.,  and  W.  L.  Colls  were  then 
elected  Vice-Presidents.  The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  as  the 
Council: — Messrs.  G.  F.  Blackmore,  A.M.I.C.E,,  J.  D.  England,  E.  \\ . 
Foxlee,  T.  S.  Hazeon,  James  Hyatt,  F.  Harrison  Low,  M.D.,  C.  Garner 
Richardson,  Wyndham  Rickford,  Charles  Whiting,  and  Charles  Winter. 
Mr.  Lionel  Bennett  was  appointed  Hon.  Treasurer,  and  Messrs.  T.  B.  March 
and  John  Alfred  Hodges  were  appointed  joint  Hon.  Secretaries.  The  address 
of  Mr.  March  is  Pentillie,  Elliott-road,  Chiswick,  to  whom  all  inquiries  should 
be  addressed. 

A  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  enrolled  members  of  the 
Society. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 

It  has  been  arranged  to  hold  the  next  meeting  at  the  Addison  Hall,  Notting- 
kill. 


NORTH  MIDDLESEX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

The  meeting  of  the  Club  on  Monday  evening  last  was  entirely  devoted  to 
business,  it  being  the  last  meeting  of  the  year  and  the  one  previous  to  the 
annual  general  meeting. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  : — Messrs.  Baildham,  Chinn, 
Hindley,  Newman,  Oakley,  Spalding,  and  Wills. 

Two  Auditors  for  the  half-year’s  accounts  were  elected,  and  the  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  were  nominated. 


LEICESTER  AND  LEICESTERSHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  annual  winter  session  lantern  slide  exhibition  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
December  12,  in  the  old  Town  Hall— Mr.  George  Bankart,  President— before  a 
crowded  audience  of  members  and  friends. 

The  quality  of  the  exhibition  was  quite  equal  to  that  of  former  years,  and 
the  number  of  slides — one  hundred  and  fifty — offered  every  facility  for  choice 
and  comparison.  A  number  of  pictures  were  first  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Tucker,  comprising  views  in  Devonshire  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  Next  followed 
a  number  of  slides  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Cook,  illusti’ating  scenes  and  incidents  in 
South  America  and  in  the  voyage  en  route.  A  selection  of  marine  views  and 
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interiors  of  locomotive  engineering  works  and  examples  of  rustic  scenery  were 
next  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Scotton  (Derby) ;  and  a  few  contributed  by  the  Hon. 
Secretary  were  followed  by  a  series  of  instantaneous  subjects  lent  by  Messrs. 
Thomas  &  Co.,  of  Pall  Mall,  the  productions  of  Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington.  To 
these  succeeded  a  number  of  views  and  instantaneous  effects,  lent  by  Messrs. 
Fry  &  Sons,  of  Chandos-place.  The  lantern — a  biunial  oxyhydrogen — was 
provided  by  the  firm  of  Taylor,  Taylor,  &  Hobson,  of  this  town,  and  was 
manipulated  by  the  head  of  the  firm,  Mr.  T.  S.  Taylor.  The  company 
separated,  after  an  intellectual  treat  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  with  genial 
expressions  of  the  high  character  of  the  exhibition. 

After  the  close  a  Committee  meeting  was  held,  at  which  three  members  were 
balloted  for  and  elected,  and  two  other  members  nominated  ;  and  the  meeting 
adjourned  until  the  second  week  in  January. 


BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  third  annual  exhibition  and  competition  was  held  on  FridayJDecember  14, 
in  the  Large  Lecture  Hall,  Needless-alley. 

The  number  of  entries  was  far  in  excess  of  previous  years,  some  three  hundred 
pictures  being  sent  in  for  competition  alone. 

A  large  quantity  of  photographs  were  received  for  exhibition  only,  notably 
shown  by  Messrs.  Harrold  Baker,  Hall  Edwards,  R.  Keene  (Derby),  E.  C. 
Middleton,  and  J.  Titley. 

The  competitions  were  divided  into  thirteen  classes,  besides  special 
competitions. 

The  Judges  were  Messrs.  Harrold  Baker,  J.  T.  Cox,  B.  Karleese,  R.  Keene 
(Derby),  and  E.  C.  Middleton  ;  and  their  awards  were  as  follows  : — Class  1, 
“Instantaneous:”  1st,  Steam  Trawler,  Dr.  J.  C.  Huxley;  2nd,  Somersaults, 
W.  J.  Harrison.  Class  2,  “Landscapes:”  1st,  Scene  near  Hampton,  Dr. 
Huxley ;  2nd,  Irish  Landscape,  A.  D.  Zair ;  3rd,  Bridge  at  Hampton,  Dr. 
Huxley.  Class  3,  “Developed  contact  prints:”  1st,  Stonehaven  Harbour, 
Dr.  Huxley ;  2nd,  Good  Dog,  W.  Rooke ;  3rd,  Broadway  Village,  Worcester, 
Dr.  Huxley.  Class  4,  “Transparencies:”  1st,  Landscape,  W.  Rooke.  No 
second  prize  was  awarded.  Class  5,  “Enlargements  :”  1st,  Fish,  J.  F.  Pike; 
2nd,  Cottage,  E.  D.  Fowler;  3rd,  Group,  H.  W.  Southall.  Class  6,  “Home 
Portraiture:”  1st,  Lady  and  Child,  Thomas  Taylor;  this  was  of  the  highest 
class,  being  an  untouched  negative.  The  second  prize  was  taken  in  this  class 
by  J.  J.  Button  with  a  group  noticeable  for  its  technical  excellence.  J.  H. 
Pickard  was  highly  commended.  Class  7,  “  Lantern  slides  :  ”  1st,  J.  J.  Button ; 
2nd,  E.  H.  Jaques;  3rd,  H.  R.  Wakefield.  Class  8,  “Carbon  prints  :”  There 
were  only  two  entries,  and  no  prizes  were  awarded.  Class  9,  ‘  ‘  Stereoscopic 
slides  :”  Although  there  was  only  one  exhibit,  by  E.  D.  Taylor,  the  exhibited 
was  of  such  excellence  that  the  Judges  awarded  a  prize.  Class  10,  “  Prints 
from  film  or  paper  negatives:”  1st  prize  withheld;  2nd,  Landscape  on  the 
Wye,  F.  Hoskins;  W.  J.  Harrison  commended.  Class  11,  “Photographic 
micrography  :”  Only  two  competitors  ;  the  prizes  were  withheld,  but  an  honour¬ 
able  mention  awarded  to  Dr.  J.  F.  Hall  Edwards.  Class  12,  “  For  best  general 
exhibits  :”  The  Judges  found  no  difficulty  in  awarding  this  prize  to  Dr.  Huxley. 
Class  13,  “Interiors  of  churches  and  cathedrals  in  the  United  Kingdom:” 
1st,  Lichfield  Cathedral,  W.  J.  Harrison  ;  2nd,  Interior  of  Beauchamp  Chapel, 
St.  Alary's,  Warwick,  Charles  Phillips.  In  the  special  competitions  no  prizes 
were  awarded  for  pictures  illustrative  of  street  trades  or  for  reflections.  For  the 
best  set  of  three  photographs  taken  within  three  miles  of  Stephenson-place, 
J.  F.  Pike  took  the  prize  with  threa  very  pretty  representations  of  the  Old 
Priory  Moat,  Edgbaston.  The  exhibition  was  kept  open  on  Saturday,  the  15th 
instant,  and  proved  a  great  success. 


CHESTER  SOCIETY  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Photographic  Section. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Section  was  held  on  December  6,  in  the 
Grosvenor  Museum, — -Mr.  E.  W.  Parnell,  F. C.S.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Bellsmith,  representing  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate  &  Film  Company, 
gave  a  demonstration  of  the  development  and  treatment  of  film  negatives  and 
of  making  bromide  enlargements  ;  he  then  stripped  some  negatives  taken 
during  the  day  in  the  Kodak  detective  camera  and  which  had  been  developed 
previous  to  the  meeting.  A  bromide  enlargement  was  then  made  and  developed 
in  the  room,  an  Eastman  enlarging  lantern  being  used.  He  next  exhibited  and 
described  the  Kodak,  after  which  a  number  of  lantern  slides  from  Kodak 
negatives  were  thrown  on  the  screen. 

DERBY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  December  11, 
Mr.  R.  Keene  presiding.  _ 

The  subject  for  consideration  was  the  new  rules,  which  a  Special  Committee 
had  been  appointed  to  draw  up,  and  which,  after  some  discussion,  were 
adopted. 

The  question  of  holding  the  annual  conversazione  and  printing  the  presenta¬ 
tion  print  next  received  attention,  and,  after  due  consideration,  it  was  unani¬ 
mously  decided  to  abandon  both  for  the  present,  it  being  the  intention  of  the 
Society,  by  desire  of  the  members,  to  obtain  a  room  of  their  own  and  eventually 
to  fit  it  up  with  a  suitable  dark  room  and  reference  library. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  E.  J.  Lovejoy)  informed  the  meeting  that  lie  had 
arranged  with  Mr.  H.  S.  Bellsmith  to  give  a  practical  demonstration  of  the 
working  of  bromide  paper  on  Tuesday  evening,  January  8,^1889. 


IPSWICH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  December  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Art  Gallery, 
Ipswich,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  11th  instant,  when  an  exhibition  of  lantern 
slides  by  members  took  place.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members  and 
friends.  Slides  were  sent  in  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Booth,  R.  Cash,  A.  Churchman, 
E.  Edwards,  E.  R.  Pringle,  B.  Read,  J.  C.  Wiggin,  and  H.  W.  Younger,  and 
were  thrown  on  the  screen  through  a  biunial  lantern  kindly  lent  by  Mi.  \\ . 

H.  Booth.  T-.  td  , ,  .  t-,  wj 

Three  new  members  were  elected,  viz.,  Messrs.  F,  Bennett,  jun.,  r.  W. 

Groom,  and  F.  W.  Woodcock,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 


BIRKENHEAD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  in  1  Public  Library 

December  13,  1888, — Mr.  Paul  Lane-  (Vic6-Pre  ident  ...  ■ 

Messrs.  J.  B.  McArthur  and  W.  A.  V. 

Mr.  J.  A  Forrest  exhibited  two  very  fine  negative*  he  ha  i  taken  ft 
ancient  original  documents,  dating  from  the  VTL,  and  whi 

relate  to  the  survey  of  the  Hundred  of  WirraL 
Mr.  F.  N.  Eaton  exhibited  a  number  of  photographs 
printed  on  Pizzighelli’s  paper,  which  met  with  much  common  1  it 
The  Association’s  competition  foi  a  set  of  three  I  .  negativi 

taken  during  the  past  year  was  then  proceeded  1 

one,  and  the  Judges  (Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Sylvestei  Parrj  Mr.  <  B 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  arriving  at  their  deci 
of  the  slides,  but  finally  awarded  the  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Paul  Lang 
bronze  medal  to  Mr.  H.  Wilkinson.  There  wen 
competition.  After  the  competitive  slides  had  '• 

and  on  the  Judges  retiring  to  make  their  award,  a  number  of  -  j  the 

following  members  were  then  shown  on  the  screen :— Messrs.  Latimer, 
Carruthers,  Mackrell,  Wilkinson  j  Lang4,  Williai 
and  Pemberton. 

The  presentation  print  for  the  year  1888,  entitled  M  ,  M 
presented  to  the  members. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  tendered  to  the  Judges  for  their  kind:  .atiug 


SHEFFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  December  4.  1"\ 
in  the  Rooms,  Masonic  Hall,  Sheffield.  Mr.  R.  J.  Shiel 
There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members  and  friends. 

Messrs.  Gambling  and  Stubbs  were  elected  member'  of  th<-  S 

The  Chairman  spoke  of  the  loss  the  Society  had  sustained  in  the  death  of 
Mr.  Fred  Barber,  whilst  on  a  journey  in  Canada.  As  an  active  I 
particularly  associated  himself  with  lantern  matters;  especially  the  Oxyet 
Light  and  his  communications  to  this  Society,  as  well  a-  t  1 
Journal  of  Photography  last  year,  would  be  remembered  by  many  ' :  in* 
members.  He  (the  Chairman)  moved  that  the  Secretary  .»•  ;:.'tr  .  :•  .  t  -•  : 

a  letter  of  condolence  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

This  was  passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Bellsmith  then  demonstrated  the  ing  aud 

stripping  film  negatives  and  transferotype  prints:  also  enlargement'  <m  :  - 
mide  paper.  He  also  exhibited  and  explained  the  Kodak  hand  aimm.  mi 
showed  prints  and  transparencies  from  negatives  made  with  this  .  sb 
Many  questions  were  put  to  the  lecturer  during  the  demon'll At;- on-,  a:.-; 
answered  in  the  fullest  manner. 


NEW CASTLE-ON-T YNE  AND  NORTHERN  COUNTIES’ 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  11th 
in  the  Mosley-street  Cafe,  Newcastle,— Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson  in  the  chair,  and 
there  was  a  large  attendance  of  members. 

The  nomination  of  officers  to  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January 
next  was  then  proceeded  with,  after  which  there  was  a  d< 
discussion  on  bromide  enlarging  and  other  matters. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPH!'  ASSfM  LATTON. 
The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  their  i 
Cavendish  Chambers,  Market-street,  on  Monday,  December  10,— The  President 
(Henry  Blandy,  L.D.S.,  Edin.)  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected  members  of  the  Association  : — 
Messrs.  W.  Towers,  A.  Middlebrook,  J.  F.  Gell,  J.  Plant,  and  Thomas  Ellis. 

Mr.  J.  Henry  Hardy,  of  Oak  Lodge,  Kimberley,  was  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  as  a  member. 

The  evening  was  then  devoted  to  experiments  on  the  new  flash  light,  t:  • 
manipulation  of  the  lamps  and  cameras  being  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
G.  E.  Williamson  audT.  Carnell.  The  principal  lamp  used  during  tin- « 
was  one  made  by  Mr.  J.  Carnell,  who  was  very  highly  complimented  u}K>n  its 
completeness,  the  principle  of  the  lamp  being  that  the  magnesium  powder  is 
blown  through  a  flame  from  an  Argand  ga-s  burner,  tin-  light  leaving  nothing 
to  be  desired.  Mr.  Vevers,  ofHorsforth,  Leeds,  also  exhibited  his 
lamp,  and  there  were  several  magnesium  ribbon  lamps  on  view.  Numerous 
exposures  were  made  during  the  evening,  both  in  single  figures  and  g 
most  of  them  being  developed  at  once  in  the  dark  room  attached.  Tl. 
successful  taken  was  a  12x10  bust  of  the  President  on  an  lllord  plafc 
Howard  Grubb’s  single  aplanatic  view  lens,  full  aperture,  by  Mr.  1  <  arnelL 
A  group  of  members  taken  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Williamson  with  Ross  stereoscopic 
lens  on  a  Wratten  plate  was  very  good.  Mr.  V  .  Burrows  was  very  successful 
in  taking  several  single  figures  on  Ilford  ordinary  plates  with  Dallmvyer  s  A  Q.  2a 
lens;  but  a  ^roup  of  all  members  present  taken  on  a  15x12  Wratten  drop 
shutter  plate  with  5d  Dallmeyer’s  lens  was  slightly  out  of  focus,  the  great 
difficulty  of  the  evening  being  found  in  focussing  by  gaslight. 

The  meeting  was  very  largely  attended,  and  a  pleasant  evening  wa>  spent. 


On  December  17,  when  there  was  a  large  attendance  to  continue  the  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  flash  light,  the  President,  Mr.  Henry  Blandy,  occupying  the 
chair,  Mr.  Junius  Holroyd  was  elected  a  member. 

As  at  the  previous  meeting,  Messrs.  6.  EL  Williamson  and  T.^ Carnell 
demonstrators.  Mr.  P.  E.  Knight  (the  Secretary)  having  obtained  several  Hash 
light  lamps  from  London  manufacturers,  the  demonstrators  proceeded  to  test 
the  merits  of  the  different  lamps,  using,  as  before,  plates  ot  all  makers  With 
Ross’  and  Dallmeyer’s  lenses.  Mr.  A.  James,  of  Buckingham  Palace-road, 
London,  exhibited  his  triple  flash  lamp,  which  gave  splendid  results  on  a 
Wratten  ordinary  12  x  10  plate.  Mr.  W.  Burrows  secured  an  excellent  group 
of  fifteen  members,  every  detail  being  satisfactory ;  and  three  12  x  W  busts  of 
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the  President  and  Vice-Presidents  on  Wratten’s  drop  shntter  plates  were  excel¬ 
lent  portraits,  equal  in  every  respect  to  daylight  work,  the  detail  and  gradation 
of  tone  being  everything  desired.  Exposures  were  made  with  Vevers’s  (of  Leeds) 
flash  lamp,  and  the  results  were  satisfactory. 

A  proposition  for  the  Society  to  purchase  Mr.  James’s  lamp  was  referred  to 
the  Committee. 


ALLAHABAD  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  newly  formed  amateur  photographic  society  for  Allahabad  held  its  first 
general  meeting  of  members  on  November  24,  at  the  Muir  College,  to  consider 
and  adopt  the  rules  drawn  up  by  a  provisional  committee.  The  name  of  the 
society  was  agreed  upon  as  the  Allahabad  Camera  Club,  and  officers  and  Com¬ 
mittee  were  elected.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Straight  was  unanimously 
chosen  as  President ;  Mr.  C.  T.  Edwardes,  Treasurer ;  and  Mr.  A.  Wingrave, 
9,  Albert-road,  Allahabad,  Secretary. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  a  special  opening  meeting  on  Tuesday  evening,  Decem¬ 
ber  11,  to  draw  attention  to  the  formation  of  the  Club.  To  this  gathering,  at 
which  Mr.  S.  A.  Hill  kindly  promised  to  read  a  paper,  all  those  interested  will 
be  invited.  The  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Club  premises,  9,  Albert-road. 

- + - 

©omssjjmt&eitce. 

&3T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  loth  sides  of  the  paper. 

December  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France. — Du. 

Eder’s  New  Work. — Professor  Stebbing’s  Modified  Automatic 

Camera. — M.  Gilles’  Camera  and  Plate  Holder. — M.  Tiiouroupe’s 

Camera. — The  Kodak.  —  Enamelled  Plates. — A  New  Lantern. — 

Washing  Apparatus.  —  Photographic  Apparatus  for  the  Army.  — 

Enlarging  Apparatus. — Balagny  on  Hydroquinone. — A  Warning  to 

Tourists  visiting  Paris. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  France  held  their  monthly  meeting  on 
Friday  evening  last,  the  7th  instant,  M.  Bardy  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  a  report  on  the  new  work  published  by  M.  Gauthier- 
Villars  on  instantaneous  photography  by  Dr.  Eder,  being  a  translation 
of  the  German  edition.  This  work  ought  certainly  to  find  a  place  on  the 
shelf  of  every  amateur;  admirably  printed  and  illustrated,  it  contains, 
moreover,  valuable  instructions  how  to  obtain  street  scenes  and  animated 
views.  A  vote  of  praise  and  thanks  to  M.  Gauthier-Villars. 

Mr.  Stebbing  was  called  upon  to  present  his  automatic  camera.  He 
explained  that  nothing  new  could  be  attributed  except  the  fact  that  the 
dark  slide  had  been  modified,  so  that  Eastman’s  roller  could  be  put  in 
with  ease,  and  that  an  amateur  could  now  make  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
exposures  during  a  tour  without  opening  the  camera.  Being  automatic, 
the  cliches  obtained  were  perfectly  sharp  from  a  distance  of  five  yards 
to  the  horizon,  and  could  be  enlarged  to  a  great  size  without  distortion. 

M.  Gilles  exhibited  a  new  camera  intended  to  be  held  in  the  hand 
during  the  exposure.  Nothing  new  in  the  camera,  but  a  novel  dodge  in 
the  dark  slide  or  rather  the  plate  holder,  which  does  the  office  of  a  changing 
box,  and  allows  the  plate  to  fall  into  the  camera,  and  vice  verso  ;  this  is 
obtained  by  a  very  simple  dodge,  which  he  calls  fenneture  a  rohinet  tap 
system.  Through  the  whole  length  of  the  top  of  this  slide  or  holder  is 
placed  a  metal  cylinder  having  a  square  hole  a  greater  part  of  its  length, 
like  in  the  plug  of  a  tap  ;  when  this  cylinder  is  turned  half  way  round  the 
holder  is  open,  and  the  plate  can  be  inserted  in  turning  the  cylinder  in  the 
other  direction ;  the  opening  of  the  holder  becomes  perfectly  light-tight, 
The  holder  is  then  placed  upon  the  camera,  the  tap  or  cylinder  is  turned, 
and  the  plate  falls  into  the  camera  and  is  ready  for  exposure.  The 
simplicity  and  the  rapidity  of  the  manoeuvre  recommends  its  adoption. 
I  fear  its  use  must  be  confined  for  the  present  to  small  cameras.  This 
same  idea  was  taken  advantage  of  to  obtain  an  instantaneous  obturation 
in  the  centre  of  lenses ;  I  do  not  remember  if  I  saw  it  in  France  or  in 
England. 

M.  Thouroude  presented  a  very  ingenious  little  apparatus  for  obtaining 
twelve  small  negatives,  one  and  a  half  inches  by  one  and  three  quarter 
inches.  The  apparatus  resembles  a  folded  book,  having  six  cells  on  each 
side  ;  is  made  of  compressed  ebonite  ;  when  opened,  a  partition  holding 
twelve  plates  is  seen.  What  is  novel,  a  small  cone  bearing  the  lens  is 
slipped  into  each  cell  one  after  the  other,  and  as  the  apparatus  is  well 
made  the  sharpness  of  the  image  does  not  suffer  by  this  changing,  which 
is  done  rapidly.  The  camera  is  automatic,  that  is  to  say  a  fixed  focus. 
A  regret  was  expressed  that  the  image  was  so  small. 

M.  Nadar  exhibited  the  Kodak ;  the  apparatus  being  well  known  in 
England,  it  need  not  be  described.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  M.  Nadar 
showed  us  some  very  fine  work  done  by  amateurs  with  this  pretty  little 
instrument ;  the  enlargements  were  worthy  of  the  celebrated  establish¬ 
ment  of  Nadar. 

M.  Garin  exhibited  some  very  fine  enamel  plates  of  his  manufacturing 
ready  to  receive  the  photographic  image ;  these  plates  appeared  to  be 
very  carefully  made,  the  paste  very  fine  and  even.  As  I  have  often  been 
asked  for  such  plates,  I  suppose  enamellers  will  now  be  contented  to 
hear  of  a  new  and  good  product. 

M.  Gutton  presented  a  new  lantern  for  the  dark  room,  the  only  new 
feature  being  that  the  red  pane  of  glass,  instead  of  being  flat,  is  bent 
round  in  a  horseshoe  shape,  which  gives  a  much  larger  surface  of  light. 


I  would  suggest  instead  of  using  red  glass,  to  replace  it  by  a  ground 
yellow  and  a  cathedral  green  glass.  I  have  been  employing  the  latter, 
and  can  see  perfectly  clear  in  my  developing  room  without  a  fear  of  fog. 

I  am  enchanted,  and  give  the  welcome  news  to  the  readers  of  Tut  British 
Journal  of  Photography  in  the  hope  to  save  their  eyesight  and  allow 
them  to  work  in  comfort. 

M.  Moltini  presented  a  new  washing  apparatus  on  the  principle  of 
that  known  in  England  as  Hadden’s  washer,  only  Moltini’s  apparatus  is 
more  elaborate  in  its  construction.  This  gentleman,  furthermore,  gave 
us  a  description  of  the  Britannia  Company’s  paper,  with  specimens  to 
prove  its  value  and  the  simplicity  of  its  manipulation. 

The  Commandant  Fribourg  exhibited  a  complete  photographic  appa¬ 
ratus  intended  for  the  army  as  well  as  for  balloon  work.  I  need  not  say 
that  this  half-plate  camera  is  very  well  made,  adapted  to  heavy  work  and 
rough  handling.  The  dark  slides  are  very  light,  although  strong.  For 
balloon  photography  he  informed  the  Society  that  films  were  used,  and 
not  glass  plates,  so  that  as  soon  as  a  “  shot  ”  was  obtained  the  dark  slide 
was  thrown  from  the  car,  which,  being  caught  and  developed  immediately 
by  the  operator,  the  result  could  be  made  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
balloon  car  by  means  of  the  telephone.  Great  service  has  been  rendered 
to  military  science  by  these  experiments. 

M.  Perier  exhibited  his  apparatus  for  obtaining  photographic  en¬ 
largements  on  canvas  for  painters  or  dioramic  artists.  The  great  fault, 
said  he,  in  magic  lanterns  is  that  only  a  small  cliche  can  be  used,  whereas 
he  has  succeeded  in  taking  a  part  of  any  plate,  whatever  may  be  the  size. 
Two  boards  are  placed  at  right  angles  ;  a  powerful  lamp,  with  reflector, 
is  placed  against  a  hole  in  one  of  these  boards.  On  the  other  side  of  this 
board  is  a  sliding  parallel  rule  to  hold  the  clichf  ;  the  enlarging  apparatus 
is  drawn  near  to  the  cliche,  and  all  is  ready  for  work. 

The  evening  closed  by  a  series  of  projections  by  M.  Moltini. 

M.  Balagny  has  written  a  very  interesting  book  on  development  by 
hydroquinone.  This  gentleman  has  obtained  great  renown  by  his  negativi-s 
developed  by  this  salt,  and  states  that  he  has  discarded  the  alkaline  and 
ferrous  oxalate  developer  in  favour  of  hydroquinone.  His  publication 
has  had  a  great  success  ;  it  is  written  in  a  clear  and  distinct  manner,  so 
as  to  be  understood  by  all.  This  pamphlet  is  printed  and  published  by 
M.  Gauthier-Villars. 

The  annoyance  of  our  esteemed  friend  Warnerke  and  other  adepts  of  the 
“  black  art  ”  may  be  remembered  as  to  the  reception  they  met  with,  or 
rather  the  opposition  they  met  with,  in  following  their  hobby  in  I’aris  or 
in  France.  A  law  has  been  made  concerning  foreigners  since  that  time, 
and  every  impediment  is  put  in  their  way  excepting  their  right  to  spend 
their  money.  I  think  it  wise  to  inform  the  readers  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  that  they  must  give  up  all  thoughts  of  taking 
views  in  this  city  and  country  during  the  Exhibition.  A  permission  cau 
only  be  obtained  through  Lord  Lytton,  the  English  Ambassador. 

This  is  what  has  occurred  : — A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  requested  to  make 
a  certain  number  of  instantaneous  views  of  Paris.  As  my  permission  had 
expired  I  wrote  to  the  Prefet  de  Police  enclosing  the  old  one,  asking  the 
favour  of  a  new  one  to  be  given  me.  Not  receiving  a  reply,  I  went  to  the 
Prefecture  to  inquire  the  reason ;  the  Secretary  informed  me  that  orders 
were  given  to  prevent  foreigners  photographing  in  the  streets.  I  replied 
that  the  measure  was  a  vexatious  one  and  not  carried  out  to  the  letter,  as 
an  American  photographer  of  my  acquaintance  had  just  obtained  what  I 
was  refused.  The  official  replied,  “  ’Tis  true,  hut  this  permission  was 
solicited  by  the  American  Ambassador.”  Then  inquired  I,  “  Can 
foreigners  obtain  it  through  their  Ambassador?  “\es,’-  was  the  reply. 
I  then  informed  him  that  I  was  a  public  officer  and  mentioned  the  service 
I  had  rendered  to  my  adopted  country.  He  then  councilled  me  to  state 
this  in  a  letter  to  the  Prefet.  I  did  so,  and  received  a  letter  requesting 
me  to  present  myself  at  the  Prefecture  at  such  an  such  an  hour  to  receive 
a  permission. 

This  is  a  private  affair,  no  doubt,  but  it  will,  I  hope,  prevent  the 
seizure  of  an  apparatus  and  the  trouble  of  claiming  it  in  a  foreign  country. 
The  law  of  reciprocity  is  rather  violated,  it  appears  to  me.  All  photo¬ 
graphers  can  remember  when  Braun,  the  French  photographer,  was 
permitted  to  work  at  our  National  Gallery,  and  even  to  build  up  a  studio 
on  the  premises.  All  these  little  annoyances  are  a  prejudice  and  a  loss 
to  France.  Tourists  now  visit  Belgium  and  the  Bhine,  not  willing  to 
risk  the  forfeiture  of  their  apparatus.  Prof.  E.  Stebbing. 

196,  Rue  Legendre,  Paris. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  THE  NEGATIVE. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — This  question  has  of  late  greatly  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
profession.  There  is,  however,  we  think,  one  aspect  of  the  question 
which  has  not  been  brought  out,  and  that  is  the  relation  of  the  right  to 
the  negative  to  that  of  the  copyright.  One  may  well  ask  what  becomes  of 
the  copyright  when  the  negative  has  to  be  given  up  to  the  cust  'mer,  who 
can  have  no  title  to  the  copyright  even  with  the  negative  in  his  hands, 
since  it  appears  that  the  operator  alone  is  entitled  to  the  copyright,  and 
not  even  his  employer,  who  would  have  paid  him  for  his  work.  What  if, 
under  such  circumstances  as  when  the  photographer  is  compelled  to  sur¬ 
render  the  negative,  he  were  to  register  a  photograph  from  it  ?  It  seems 
to  us,  then,  that  the  customer  would  have  no  legal  right  to  take  any 
prints  from  it,  and  could  be  prosecuted  if  he  did  so. 
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It  appears  to  us,  then,  that,  putting  aside  all  special  agreements  to  the 
contrary  the  natural  right  of  the  customer  is  only  one  of  objection,  that 
is,  that  he  could  object  to  the  photographer  supplying  any  copies  of  his 
photograph  to  the  public,  and,  moreover,  could  enforce  his  objection  ;  and 
that  of  the  photographer  is  to  produce  the  prints  himself  whenever  any 
are  required.  J 

Under  those  circumstances,  the  destruction  of  the  negative  would 
secure  the  right  of  the  customer,  but  the  handing  over  of  the  negative  to 
the  customer  would  simply  exchange  the  risk,  namely,  that  in  order  to 
secure  the  objective  right  of  the  customer,  the  productive  right  of  the 
photographer  would  be  exposed  to  be  transgressed.  But,  of  course  any 
special  agreement  must  set  aside  natural  rights.— I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  ’ 

54,  Beineis-stt eet,  Oxford-street ,  JJ ,  Oeffelein  &  Co. 

ENLARGING. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  have  not  seen  the  following  simple  rule  mentioned  in  any  of 
the  instructions  given  for  enlarging.  To  find  the  exposure  we  have  to 
multiply  by  certain  factors,  such  as  light,  density  of  negative,  &c.  Two 
of  these  factors  are  the  square  of  the  number  of  diameters  which  the 
negative  is  to  be  enlarged,  and  the  actual  value  of  the  stop  used  when  the 
camera  is  racked  out  to  give  the  necessary  enlargement.  If  we  call  the 
first  of  these  x,  and  the  second  s,  we  have,  as  part  of  the  calculation,  to 
find  the  exposuie  x~  x  s,  Nov/,  if  we  take  t  to  be  the  value  of  the  same 
diaphragm,  when  the  camera  is  focussed  on  a  distant  object,  and  remember 
that  to  give  an  enlargement  of  x  diameters  the  camera  must  be  racked 
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out  to  a  distance  of  times  its  equivalent  focus,  we  have  the  equation 
s~(  "■  pfi  Substitute  this  value  for  s  in  the  above  expression  for  ex¬ 
posure  and  we  have  x2x{~  or  (.r  +  l)2t.  This  means  that  if  we 

increase  the  number  of  diameters  which  the  enlargement  is  to  be  by  unity, 
before  squaring  it,  we  may  neglect  the  effect  the  racking  out  of  the  camera 
has  on  the  value  of  the  diaphragm,  and  consider  this  latter  of  the  same 
value  as  if  the  camera  were  set  at  its  normal  distance  for  taking  distant 
objects.— I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  R.  G.  Campbell. 

Belfast ,  December  II,  1888.  - • - 

COPYING  PAINTINGS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  Mr.  Dunmore  states  that  he 
submitted  to  a  good  artist  certain  questions  regarding  what  I  wrote  on 
the  above  subject,  which  he  publishes  with  the  replies.  Question  :  Do 
artists  paint  on  absorbent  grounds?  Answer:  Do  not  know  of  any. 

Aqueous  absorbent  grounds  may  be  absorbent,  semi-absorbent,  or  non¬ 
absorbent  of  oil,  yet  in  each  state  entirely  absorbent  of  water,  therefore 
cracked  paintings  on  such  grounds  would  be  in  great  danger  if  water, 
glycerine,  or  beer  were  applied  to  keep  them  wet  while  being  photo¬ 
graphed.  Some  used  absorbent  or  semi-absorbent  grounds  because  they 
absorbed  superfluous  oil  and  kept  the  colours  more  pure,  and  also  made 
them  dry  more  quickly.  When  aqueous  grounds,  non-absorbent  of  oil, 
were  used,  it  was  because  the  whole  water-colour  ground  reflected  light, 
and  threw  out  a  luminous  effect  from  within  the  picture,  whereas  a  white 
oil  ground  would  absorb  the  light.  I  alluded  especially  to  works  by  the 
old  masters  and  modern  painters  to  the  time  of  Etty  and  Turner.  The 
magnificent  work,  for  instance,  in  the  National  Gallery,  The  Judgment  of 
Paris,  by  Eubens,  is  painted  on  a  pure  white  water-colour  ground,  suffi¬ 
ciently  sized  to  resist  the  oil,  so  also  are  many  by  Claude,  Turner,  and 
others.  Although  many  artists  of  the  present  still  paint  on  more  or  less 
absorbent  grounds,  no  doubt  the  great  majority  of  them  work  on  grounds 
finished  with  some  preparation  of  white  lead. 

In  Gilchrist’s  Life  of  Etty,  Mr.  Kichard  Colls,  an  intimate,  testifies, 
“His  canvasses  were  prepared  always  by  Brown,  of  Holborn,  with  a  rough, 
absorbent  ground,  tempera  or  fresco-like,  good  for  colour.  He  commenced 
his  pictures  very  frequently  with  water  colours,  using  pure  white  for  his 
high  lights,  glazed  over  that  with  thin  oil  colour.”  If  a  photographer, 
following  Mr.  Dunmore’s  instructions,  sponged  over  a  cracked  picture 
painted  in  that  manner  “  with  glycerine  and  water  or  beer,  leaving  it 
moist  while  copying,”  he  would  do  so  at  his  own  peril.  I  painted  for 
some  time,  after  I  commenced  the  study  of  art,  in  the  studio-of  Mr.  Leigh, 
who  was  the  only  pupil  Etty  ever  took,  and  from  him  I  received  a  good 
knowledge  of  that  great  colourist’s  method  of  working.  I  was  recently 
requested  to  restore  a  much  damaged  but  very  fine  painting  by  Etty,  which 
the  owner  had  received  from  him  direct.  It  was  badly  cracked.  The 
ground  had  been  sized,  and  then  coated  with  size  and  whiting.  I  first  ex¬ 
perimented  with  a  moist  sponge  and  a  touch  of  oxgall  on  unimportant 
parts  where  the  absorbent  ground  was  exposed ;  it  sucked  up  the  water 
out  of  the  sponge  so  thirstily  that  it  very  soon  began  to  swell  up,  and  the 
paint  blistered  so  much,  that  if  I  had  gone  over  the  whole  picture  freely 
with  the  sponge  and  water  it  would  have  been  destroyed.  I  allowed  the 
swelling  to  subside  and  dry.  Next  day  I  made  a  cement  of  white  of  egg, 
with  a  little  sugar,  water,  and  a  modicum  of  oxgall,  mixed  with  sufficient 
gilders’  whiting  to  make  a  paste ;  with  that  I  filled  up  all  the  cracks  and 
broken  spaces.  That  was  quite  hard  on  the  following  day,  when  I  was 
able  safely  to  proceed  with  the  cleaning  and  restoration. 
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I  could  give  many  authorities  to  prove  the  danger  of  watering  painting 
but  shall  now  give  an  extract  from  Henry  Mogford’a  concise  and  r. 
book,  On  the  Preservation,  Cleaning,  and 
edition,  published  by  Winsor  ami  Newton. 

‘  Water  is  a  most  dangerous  enemy  to  pictures  ;  it  penetrates  to  the 
priming  or  grounds,  loosening  them  by  causing  a  decomposition  (  | 
size  they  are  worked  with,  and  thus  layin  lation  for  their  enure 

breaking  up  and  decay.  Imbibed  damp  will  eventual, 
woven  stuff,  and  our  daily  experience  shows  it-  hum  nta  ,  ;i 

walls  of  our  dwellings.  It  must  be  equally  d 
our  pictures  and  to  the  materials  which  foi m  its  pnminc'. 

“  All  the  pictures  of  the  early  masters  of  the  Italian  .-chool,  with  those 
by  Claude  and  William  Vandevelde,  painted  on  the  chalk  and  ab* 
grounds,  are  in  the  greatest  danger  if  washed  with  water.  I:  penetrates 
through  the  small  crevices  which  may  be  in  the  punt,  &n  |  ;v.  q  totally 
destroys  the  picture.  If  the  picture  be  upon  canvas,  like  those  of  le 
two  latter  masters,  it  breaks  into  a  thousand  small  lines  or  crack-.  11 
upon  panel,  like  the  pictures  of  EalTaelle,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  o 
Bartolomeo,  it  breaks  up  the  paint  by  scaling  it  off  in  small  point* 
size  of  a  pin’s  head.  In  either  case  it  is  equally  destructive.  If  the  picture, 
again,  is  of  the  Spanish  school,  and  is  painted  upon  the  red  nb*' 
grounds,  upon  a  rough  canvas,  water  not  only  breaks  tin-  m 
surface,  but,  from  the  canvas  being  of  a  coarser  texture  than  thi  pictun  - 
of  Claude  or  William  Vandevelde,  it  penetrates  in  a  greater] 
scales  it  off  frequently  the  breadth  of  a  sixpence,  especially  in  the  dark 
shadows,  or  where  the  ground  has  not  been  sufficiently  protect!  I 
thick  impaste  of  colour.  At  all  times,  and  to  all  pictures,  it  is  mom 
less  dangerous,  unless  used  with  the  greatest  precaution,  and  then  it  ought 
only  to  be  applied  by  the  means  of  a  piece  of  thick  buckskin  leather  well 
wrung  out,  and  left  just  wet  enough  to  slip  lightly  over  the  surface  of  the 
picture.  In  the  case  of  some  masters,  as  those  above  particularly  named, 
the  free  use  of  water  may  be  regarded  as  next  door  to  absolute  destruction, 
and  the  warmer  and  drier  the  weather,  the  operation  becomes  more 
active  and  ruinous.  Instances  have  occurred  in  which  an  Andrea  d  1 
Sarto,  a  Claude,  and  a  William  Vandevelde,  were  destroyed  in  a  few 
minutes  by  the  injudicious  use  of  simple  water.” 

I  see  also  that  “Free  Lance”  complains  that  I  said  his  advice  was 
not  good.  I  was  pleased  to  read  his  protest  against  the  reckless  use  of 
glycerine  or  beer,  but  I  strongly  opposed  his  unguarded  advice  to  use  a 
sponge  and  water  for  the  purpose  of  copying.  He  says  now  he  only 
meant  a  damp  sponge — that  makes  all  the  difference  ;  but  why  did  he  n  ■: 
say  so  before?  A  merely  damp  sponge,  however,  would  be  of  no  use 
for  the  purpose ;  in  the  temperature  of  a  studio,  the  slight  damp  on  the 
painting  would  dry  off  as  soon  as  it  was  put  on.  Mr.  Dunmore  says  it 
is  to  be  left  “  moist  while  copying;”  but  then  it  would  dry  in  patches 
and  have  to  be  made  moist  again  before  another  copy  could  be  taken, 
else  what  was  the  necessity  for  glycerine  ? 

The  tempera  picture  which  I  painted  as  an  experiment  with  Scotch  ale, 
and  which  “  Free  Lance,”  in  his  polite  style,  calls  a  sham  oil  painting, 
received  a  coat  of  varnish  as  a  protection  instead  of  glass,  at  the  request 
of  the  purchaser,  who  saw  it  painted  and  knew  exactly  what  it  was.  The 
stout,  the  olive  oil,  and  the  colza  oil,  were  all  bogies  of  “Free  Lance’s" 
own  creation  ;  no  one  but  himself  suggested  them.  I  gave  no  advice  to 
artists ;  I  said  an  artist,  of  coarse,  will  use  his  own  discretion.  Boiled 
nut  and  poppy  oils  are  perfectly  congruous  ;  when  nut  and  poppy  oils  are 
boiled  they  set  up  as  boiled  oils  on  their  own  account ;  the  objection  to 
them  is  that  when  they  are  not  boiled  they  will  scarcely  dry  in  less  than 
twelve  months,  as  a  rule.  His  kind  of  pure  linseed  oil,  such  as  is  sold  at 
the  oil  shops,  is  not  the  kind  I  specified,  which  is  cold  drawn,  refine!, 
linseed  oil,  nearly  colourless.  His  linseed  oil,  he  says,  instead  of  being 
nearly  colourless,  has  more  colour  than  nut  or  poppy  oil.  I  have  a  bottle 
of  refined  linseed  oil,  and  a  bottle  of  nut  oil  in  use  at  present,  both  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  same  artist’s  colourman  ;  the  linseed  is  nearly  colourless, 
the  nut  has  rather  more  colour  than  common  linseed  oil.  If  any  reader 
cares  to  compare  my  article  with  “Free  Lance’s  "  description  of  it,  he 
will  be  able' to  form  a  just  opinion  as  to  whether  he  has  endeavoured  to 
give  a  fair  or  a  disingenuous  version  of  what  I  wrote. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

London,  December  18,  1388.  Pictor. 

THE  WEST  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  paper, 
to  inform  those  gentlemen  who  were  unable  to  be  present  at  the  inaugural 
meeting  of  the  above  Society  at  the  Chiswick  Hall,  last  Iriday,  that  the 
next  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  newly  erected  Addison  Hall  on  Iriday.  the 
28th  instant,  at  eight  o'clock.  The  hall  is  situated  at  the  northern  end 
of  Addison-road,  and  is  within  three  minutes'  walk  of  Uxbridge-road 
Station,  to  which  point  there  is  communication  by  traincar  from  Chis¬ 
wick,  Kew,  and  neighbourhood.  There  is  an  alternative  route  from  this 
direction  by  train  to  Addison-road  Station  from  Turnhatn -green  and 
Gunnersbury  Stations.  ’Busses  also  run  from  Hammersmith  past  the 
south  end  of  Addison-road. 

Will  Mr.  Bennetto  and  those  gentlemen  who  did  not  give  in  their 
addresses  communicate  the  same  to  either  Mr.  March  or  myself  ? 

Thanking  you  for  inserting  this  in  anticipation,  I  am,  yours.  Ac., 

87,  Chancery -lane,  December  17,  1S88.  John  A  Hodges, 
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Htmtorai  to  CorresponlfentB. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
must  be  addressed  to  “  H.  Greenwood  &  Co.,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden , 
London ,  W.C. 

All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  queries  for 
“  Answers"  and  “  Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,” 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given.  _ _ 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

G.  McKenzie,  Paisley. — Two  photographs  of  Sir  A.  C.  Campbell. 


H.  C. — The  address  is  7,  Thavies-iun,  E.C. 

M.  E.  Sands. — Try  Charles  Geard,  Bouverie-street,  Strand. 

E.  Dunsterville. — The  matter  is  not  worth  paying  further  attention  to. 

Messrs.  McGhie  &  Bolton,  Glasgow,  are  thanked  for  a  handsome  illuminated 
Calendar  for  1889. 

J.  Lendon  Berry. — We  shall  send  on  your  letter  to  the  Secretary  and  it  will 
doubtless  receive  attention. 

S.  W.  (Gravesend). — We  destroy  letters  containing  queries,  and  hence  cannot 
give  the  address  of  that  correspondent. 

W.  H.  Douglas  Pym. — Copyright  entries  are  confined  to  those  made  by  oui 
publishers.  Thanks  for  promised  photograph. 

Cymio  (Cardiff). — The  formula  would  be  a  very  good  one  provided  you  added 
some  pyrogallic  acid  to  it.  Carbonate  of  soda,  sulphite  of  soda,  bromide 
solution,  and  water,  alone  will  not  make  a  developer. 

J.  W.  Copley. — 1.  Wilkinson’s  work  is  published  by  England  Brothers,  7,  St. 
James’s-square,  Notting  Hill. — 2.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  learn,  but'much 
depends  upon  the  individual. — 3.  Better  have  a  lithographic  press. 

X.  Y.  Z  — 1.  Gelatine  and  collodion  are  equally  permanent. — 2.  Gelatine  trans¬ 
parencies  can  be  toned. — 3.  There  are  several  makers  of  gelatino  chloride 
plates.  See  advertisements  in  Almanac. — 4.  We  have  no  special  preference. 

J.  C.  Browne,  D.D. — The  paper  is  prepared  with'ferric  oxalate,  and  is  sold  by 
the  Platinum  Company,  Southampton-row.  See  details  of  developer  and 
other  particulars  for  cold  bath  process  on  page  371  of  the  Almanac  for  1889. 

Vienna  Photographic  Exhibition. — C.  Wyrall  writes:  “In  your  list  of 
awards  in  connexion  with  the  above  Exhibition  you  have  omitted  my  name 
as  a  medallist.  I  had  been  awarded  the  large  bronze  for  my  exhibits.  Will 
you  kindly  notice  this  ?” — We  printed  the  list  just  as  we  received  it  from 
Vienna. 

W.  0.  (Cambridge). — In  photographing  restless  animals  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  quick  plates  and  a  lens  of  larger  angular  aperture  are  imperative.  The 
lens  most  suitable  for  your  purpose,  supposing  the  pictures  are  to  be  the 
half-plate  size,  will  be  a  portrait  combination  of  about  twelve  inches 
equivalent  focus,  worked  with  the  full  opening. 

E.  W. — 1.  Unless  you  can  tell  us  the  composition  of  the  solution  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  what  are  the  white  crystals  deposited.  If  they  were  green 
they  would  probably  be  sulphate  of  iron.  Without  further  information  we 
cannot  account  for  its  behaviour  in  use.— 2.  If  the  lantern  plates  will  not 
yield  clear  pictures  with  pyrogallic  developer  you  had  better  try  the  ferrous 
oxalate.  With  this  they  may  develop  without  staining. 

Silver. — 1.  It  is  impossible  to  say  the  cause  of  the  prints  fading  so  quickly 

.  without  making  a  chemical  examination.  It  may  arise  from  faulty  manipula¬ 
tion,  from  the  mountant,  or  from  the  mounts.  If  you,  as  you  appear  to  do, 
suspect  the  mounts,  send  some  to  an  analytical  chemist,  and  get  him  to 
examine  them. — 2.  Three  hours’  washing  is  long  enough  if  the  operation  is 
properly  performed,  but  simply  soaking  them  in  a  dish  of  water  for  that 
time  would  not  be  sufficient. 

J.  H.  Forbes  (Edinburgh)  inquires:  “How  far  must  my  Wray’s  5x4  rapid 
rectilinear  lens,  five  and  a  half  inch  focus,  be  from  the  nearest  object  so  that 
all  beyond  will  be  in  focus,  using  stops  /-11,/-16,  and  f- 22  respectively 
I  find  even  the  opticians  make  extraordinary  statements  on  this  subject,  and 
I  cannot  get  reliable  information  anywhere.  I  do  not  want  the  information 
merely  approximately,  but  with  as  near  absolute  accuracy  as  it  can  be 
given.  I  want  to  have  my  detective  camera  so  accurate  in  this  respect  that 
I  can  be  sure  of  getting  (where  I  want  them)  thoroughly  sharp  negatives  all 
over  for  subsequent  enlargement.  You  will  say,  Try  it  for  yourself. 
Unfortunately  barristers  have  no  time  for  photography  in  the  daylight 
just  now,  and  so  I  venture  to  write  and  ask  you  for  your  advice.” — In 
answer  :  Absolute  accuracy  must  not  be  looked  for  in  this  reply,  seeing  that 
no  standard  of  sharpness  has  been  mentioned.  If  a  disc  of  confusion  less 
than  a  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  will  suffice,  then  will  25,  16,  and  11  feet 
respectively  very  nearly  meet  the  case  with  the  various  apertures  given. 
See  also  a  table  relative  to  this  matter  on  page  274  of  our  Annual  for  1887. 

D.  E.  Benson  says  :  “1.  I  have  bought  an  oil  lantern,  and  the  picture  on  the 
screen  does  not  focus  as  well  as  I  could  wish,  a  different  adjustment  of  lens 
being  necessary  for  the  centre  and  sides.  The  lens  is  the  ordinary  portrait 
combination,  cemented  front  and  separated  back  lenses.  What  can  I  do  to 
flatten  the  field  without  inserting  stops? — 2.  What  effect  has  altering  the 
position  of  the  light  with  regard  to  its  distance  from  the  condenser  ? — 

3.  What  is  the  best  position  ? — 4.  What  is  the  best  position  for  the  lantern 
slide  with  regard  to  distance  from  the  condensers  ? — 5.  I  have  the  lenses  of 
a  portrait  combination  which  I  wish  to  mount.  What  proportionate 
distance  of  the  focal  length  should  they  be  mounted  apart;  i. e. ,  if  the 
separate  lenses  are  twelve-inch  focus  should  they  be  mounted  six  inches 
apart,  or  what  distance  ?” — 1.  Introduce  more  negative  aberration  into  the 
back  lens  and  then  readjust  its  distance  from  the  front  one. — 2.  It  will 
render  the  disc  unequally  luminous. — 3.  When  an  even  disc  is  obtained. 

4.  Place  the  slide  in  such  a  position  that  the  cone  of  light  just  illuminates 
the  corners  and  no  more. — 5.  Impossible  to  say  unless  we  saw  them. — 
Thanks  for  views  of  the  eclipse. 


C.  Drury  sends  us  some  cabinet  pictures  and  asks  the  cause  of  .  <im-  minute 
lines  on  the  surfai’t*  of  the  paper. — Th<  \ 

bar  of  the  burnisher ;  they  can  be  removed  iu  the  ordinary  way  with  the 
oilstone. 

J ■  G.  \  invent  <  Rhonda  V alley )  writes*  11  Will  you  gi\ e  me  snood  Mid  Mut¬ 
able  formula  for  flu-  development  of  ferrotypes  '  add  you  tell  me 

the  best  way  I  could  polish  the  face  of  a  sensitised  photograph  print  - 
To  develop  ferrotypes,  use  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  from  ten  to 
fifteen  grains  to  the  ouuce,  accord i  ig  to  temperature,  and  to  each  ounce  add 
two  drops  of  nitric  acid  and  one  drachm  acetic  acid.  If  it  does  not  fiow 
evenly  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  will  ensure  its  doing  so.  The  second  querv  is 
beyond  our  powers  of  comprehension.  What  is  meant  by  a  “sensillM'd 
photograph  print  ?”  Write  more  explicitly. 


Photographic  Club.— There  will  be  no  meeting  on  Bank  Holiday.  On 
January  2  there  will  be  a  display  of  lantern  slides.  Visitors  are  invited. 

Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Photographic  .Society. — Competitions  for 
prizes  will  be  held  early  in  1889,  as  follows  :— General  connictitiou  for  “out 
door”  work  of  any  description  (exclusive  of  portraits):  Class  A,  Past  Presidents 
medal,  for  pictures  8A  x  oh  and  upwards,  presented  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Hobson,  Past 
President  Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Photographic  Society  ;  lHt  prize,  first 
silver  medal ;  2nd  prize,  first  bronze  medal.  Class  B,  President's  silver  medal 
and  President’s  bronze  medal,  for  all  prints  of  7$  x  5  size  and  under.  Lantern 
slide  competition  :  Class  C,  1st,  silver  medal ;  2nd,  bronze  medal ;  for  the  best 
average  of  six  lantern  slides. 

The  German  Officer's  Photographic  Baby.-  Major  Blumenthal,  an  ollicer 
of  the  German  Landwehr,  has,  on  the  suspicion  of  being  a  spy,  Ireen  ordered  to 
leave  France  within  forty-eight  hours.  Suspicions  were  aroused,  says  the 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News,  by  his  taking,  under  the  assumed  name 
of  Baron  de  J  illy,  a  chalet  near  Conflans,  not  fur  from  Paris.  A  lady  who  was 
supposed  to  have  taken  a  part  of  the  chalet  from  him,  turns  out  to  have  been  a 
German  military  cadet.  They  l»oth  used  to  bo  wandering  about  with  a 
perambulator.  What  seemed  to  be  a  sleeping  baby  was  in  reality  a  large  doll 
that  hid  a  photographic  apparatus  for  taking  views  of  the  new  forts  and  the 
positions  commanding  them.  They  were  also  enthusiastic  pigeon  fanciers,  but 
some  of  their  birds  were  trapped  by  suspicious  neighbours  and  found  to  be 
carriers. 

Visit  ok  the  Chinese  Embassy  to  Fry’s  Dry  Plate  Works,  Kingston- 
on-Thamks. — A  distinguished  party  of  mandarins — mem  tiers  of  the  Chinese 
Legation  in  London — visited  Kingston  on  the  11th  instant  for  the  pur |  one  of 
inspecting  the  Dry  Plate  and  Enlarging  Works  of  Messrs.  Fry  k  Co.  (Limited). 
The  party  was  met  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Fry  and  conducted  by  him  through  every 
department.  The  operation  of  chemically  cleaning  the  gloss  was  first  exhibited, 
and  the  construction  of  ingenious  machinery  for  the  halving  and  quartering  of 
plates  and  for  true  cutting  was  also  explained.  A  move  was  then  made  to  the 
coating  department.  Here  the  processes  of  the  coating  of  the  firm's  “Kingston 
Special  ”  and  sixty-times  plates  and  opals  with  their  respective  emulsions  by 
machine  ami  by  band  were  fully  demonstrated,  and  much  curiosity  was  aroused 
by  the  coating  of  opal  or  “porcelain”  plates  of  huge  dimensions,  these  being 
intended,  as  Mr.  Fry  explained,  for  bromide  enlarging  purposes.  An  uncotted 
plate  was  here  handed  to  one  of  the  visitors  and  coated  by  him  with  “lantern" 
emulsion.  The  visitors,  who  evinced  the  liveliest  interest  in  this  work,  were 
then  conducted  to  the  drying  rooms.  Here  large  numbers  of  dry,  or,  rather, 
semi-dry,  plates  were  ranged  upon  the  racks  extending  from  lloors  to  ceilings. 
The  systems  of  drying,  ventilation,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  perfectly  uniform 
temperature,  were  fully  explained  and  examined.  Thence  the  party  entered  the 
packing  department.  The  dexterity  of  the  trained  hands  iu  this  work  was 
closely  watched  and  particularly  admired.  The  bromide  enlarging  and  paper 
coating  works,  occupying  distinct  buildings,  bat  in  telephonic  communication 
with  those  in  which  the  manufacture  of  dry  plates  is  conducted,  were  next 
visited.  The  hand  coating  of  the  argentic  bromide  and  argentotype  papers  was 
proceeding  here,  ami  the  paper-cutting  machines  of  the  guillotine  type  were  in 
constant  operation.  The  last  departments  visited  were  the  actual  enlarging 
works,  developing  and  spotting  rooms,  and  artists’  studios.  The  visitors,  after 
cordially  thanking  Messrs.  Fry,  took  their  departure,  having  spent  in  all  about 
two  hours  in  the  works.  Messrs.  Fry  have  since  received  from  the  Chinese 
Legation  a  letter  of  thanks  for  the  attention  shown  to  the  visitors. 


The  late  R.  Morrison. — We  are  very  sorry  to  have  to  chronicle  the 
death  of  Mr.  Richard  Morrison,  the  well-known  photographic  lens  maker 
in  New  York,  or,  more  correctly,  in  the  adjoining  city  of  Brooklyn.  He 
died  of  consumption  on  November  26.  As  we  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Morrison  and  with  his  optical  productions, 
we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  adverting  to  them  with  the  requisite 
degree  of  fulness.  He  was  a  native  of  this  country  and  migrated  to  the 
United  States  upon  completing  his  apprenticeship  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Slater,  of  Euston-road,  London. 
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THE  RIGHT  TO  THE  NEGATIVE. 

Since  the  leading  article,  a  few  weeks  back,  anent  the  case  tried 
I  in  the  Ashford  County  Court,  in  which  the  judge  decided  that 
[the  negative  was  not  the  property  of  the  photographer,  a  con- 
isiderable  number  of  letters  have  been  received  from  professional 
photographers  on  the  subject. 

As  our  readers  are  aware,  the  question  of  the  ownership  of 
the  negative  is,  and  has  been  for  the  past  few  years,  a  vexed 
one,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  until  it  is  definitely  settled  in 
one  of  the  superior  courts.  Although,  in  the  case  just  referred 
jto,  the  judge  ruled  that  the  negative  did  not  belong  to  the 
photographer,  there  are  three  other  cases  previously  decided, 
jalso  in  county  courts,  that  we  know  of,  in  which  the  judgment 
[was  just  the  reverse  —  namely,  that  the  negatives  ivere  the 
property  of  the  photographer.  In  two  of  these  cases  a  definite 
first  charge  was  made  for  photographing,  the  work  being  done 
away  from  home.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  was  ruled  that  the 
negatives  belonged  to  the  artist,  the  judge  in  one  suit  re¬ 
marking  that  the  negative  is  one  of  the  instruments  used  by 
';he  photographer  in  his  business  :  in  this  case  leave  to  appeal 


vas  granted,  but  it  was  not  persevered  with,  possibly  as  the 
udge  had  remarked  he  thought  it  would  be  of  no  avail.  In 
;he  other  suit  it  was  a  portrait  negative  that  was  in  question. 
50  that  these  cases  may  be  considered  as  fairly  representative 
ones. 

There  is  a  great  probability,  had  these  previous  decisions 
oeen  brought  forward  in  the  recent  trial,  that  it  would  have 
mded  differently,  as  we  can  scarcely  imagine  —  unless  there 
vas  more  in  the  case  than  was  contained  in  the  information 
supplied  to  us — that  the  Ashford  judge  would  have  over¬ 
bidden  the  judgment  of  three  of  his  confreres.  However,  the 
udgment  is  given,  and  it  stands  as  a  precedent  for  other  cases 
vhich  will  doubtless  arise  until  it  is  overruled.  The  thin  edge 
)f  the  wedge  has  been  inserted,  but  photographers  should 
’esist  its  being  driven  home. 

Were  the  negative  to  be  no  longer  the  property  of  the 
photographer  it  would  be  a  serious  matter  for  most  pro- 
essionals,  more  so  now  than  at  any  previous  period.  There 
ire  few  family  circles  that  do  not  number  amongst  them  one 
)r  more  amateur  photographers ;  therefore  it  is  easy  to  con¬ 
nive  that  the  amateur,  well-meaning  though  he  may  be,  would 
ike  to  possess  a  few  negatives  taken  by  a  first-class  artist  to 
lse  as  a  standard  to  work  to,  or  as  a  guide  to  retouching,  or, 
nay  be,  for  practice  in  printing.  Now,  nothing  is  more  natural 
Ran  that  friends,  if  they  are  given  to  understand  that  the 
legatives  are  their  property  by  right,  should  obtain  them  to 


oblige  the  amateur,  not  thinking  that  in  so  doing  th<  y 

inflicting  an  injustice  on  the  artist.  However,  he  suffei 

the  same.  If  future  copies  are  required  the  amateur  will 

them  or  get  them  printed.  Here,  then, 

pocket  to  the  photographer  \  and,  what  is  m 

may  suffer  severely.  Amateur  printing  is  often  not 

high  order,  and  then  the  prints,  after  mounting, 

carefully  worked  up  by  a  skilled  “spotter,’’  as  they  always  are 

in  a  first-class  establishment.  However  bad  the  finished  pilots 

may  be,  the  artist  who  took  the  negative  will  have  to  bear  tb 

discredit. 

How  is  this  state  of  things  to  be  averted  ?  There  is  1 
practical  way  that  we  can  see  at  present,  and  that  is  to  tak*  1 
test  case  to  the  superior  courts,  where  there  is  little  b  :  t:.  - 
matter  will  be  decided  in  favour  of  phot* 
there  is  no  direct  law  bearing  on  a  particular  point,  “c  st 
of  trade,”  if  there  be  one,  is  looked  upon  by  the  court  as  its 
equivalent.  The  custom  of  the  trade  has  been  now  f  ir  nearly 
fifty  years — for  it  dates  back  to  the  calotype  days — th  t  tl 
negative  belongs  to  the  photographer,  and  this  has  always  bca.11 
recognised  by  the  customer.  It  is  only  in  a  few  instances 
during  the  last  few'  years  that  any  question  in  the  matt'  r  has 
arisen.  But  who  is  to  be  at  the  cost  of  this  proceeding  .  It 
is  one  that  no  single  individual  would  incur  sim{  ly 
benefit.  Had  Mr.  Barnes  taken  his  case  on  appeal — sup;  osing 
it  to  be  as  reported — and  fought  it  out  in  a  superior  CO 
is  more  than  probable  that  the  Ashford  judgment  would  have 
been  reversed.  But  evidently  he  did  not  care  to  do  this,  for 
had  he  gained  the  day  the  costs  out  of  pocket  would  have 
been  much  greater  than  the  few  negatives  were  worth.  Many 
persons  no  doubt  would  rather  (and  possibly  often  do)  give  up 
a  negative  than  incur  the  trouble  and  expense  of  law  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Some  twro  or  three  years  back  a  proposition  was  made  and 
the  preliminary  steps  taken  to  form  a  photographers’  trade 
protection  society  for  Glasgow.  At  the  time  we  commend*  1 
the  idea,  and  suggested  that  it  should  not  be  a  local  one 
but  should  include  professional  photographers  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Nothing,  however,  was  done  in  the 
matter,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  Glasgow  project  fell 
through.  Many  trades  and  professions  have  their  “  protection 
societies  ”  to  watch  over  their  trade  interests.  Why  not  photo¬ 
graphers  1  There  is  no  question  that  such  a  society  is  much 
needed  at  the  present  time,  and  there  will  be  a  greater  need  of 
one  as  time  advances  and  photography,  as  an  industry,  still 
further  progresses. 
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ENLARGING  FOR  AMATEURS. 

V. 

It  now  only  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of 
lenses  and  exposures,  treating  the  question  of  exposure  merely 
from  the  point  of  view  of  how  it  is  affected  by  the  lens,  since 
any  attempt  to  lay  down  any  rules  for  general  exposure  could 
scarcely  do  more  than  mislead. 

Except  so  far  as  it  affects  the  question  of  exposure  the 
choice  of  lenses  for  enlarging  purposes  is,  perhaps,  of  less 
importance  than  for  any  other  class  of  work ;  but  it  happens 
that  that  very  “  question  of  exposure  ”  is  almost  paramount, 
especially  in  the  case  of  amateurs.  Therefore,  after  all,  the 
choice  of  the  lens  does  require  some  consideration  where 
convenience  as  well  as  efficiency  are  to  be  studied. 

Briefly  stated,  any  lens  that  will  efficiently  cover  the  size 
of  plate  upon  which  the  negative  to  be  enlarged  is  taken  will 
answer  for  making  the  enlargement,  the  only  difference  being 
in  the  degree  to  which  different  lenses  will  have  to  be  stopped 
down  to  give  the  necessary  definition.  To  a  certain  extent  the 
distortion  and  unevenness  of  illumination  of  most  single  lenses 
enter  into  the  calculation,  but  the  effects  in  enlarging  are  so 
slight  as  to  be  unworthy  of  notice.  Indeed,  with  regard  to 
the  employment  of  distorting  lenses  for  negative  making,  the 
employment  of  the  same  lens  for  enlarging  has  been  re¬ 
commended  as  a  remedy  for  the  distortion  on  the  negatives  by 
producing  a  second  distortion  of  an  opposite  character.  But 
practically,  and  especially  for  portrait  work,  this  fault  may  be 
ignored,  and  only  in  the  case  of  mathematical  figures,  or 
architectural  subjects,  will  it  be  necessary  to  insist  on  using 
a  rectilinear  lens. 

We  make  this  explanation  as  a  preliminary  to  pointing  out 
that  the  “  one-lens  ”  amateur,  or  possessor  of  only  a  single  in¬ 
strument,  and  that  a  single  one,  need  not  despair  of  producing 
as  good  work  as  his  better-provided  brethren,  if  only  he  possess 
the  time  and  patience  to  devote  to  the  exposure.  As  we  have 
said,  the  lens  which  will  produce  the  negative  will  also  suffice 
to  make  the  enlargement.  Putting  it  in  a  practical  manner, 
the  rays  pass  through  the  lens  on  taking  the  negative  from 
the  object  to  the  plate,  while  in  making  the  enlargement  they 
take  a  precisely  reverse  course,  and  if  a  screen  be  placed  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  lens  as  any  object  in  the  original 
view,  that  object  should  be  theoretically  rendered  as  perfectly 
sharp  as  it  exists  in  nature,  if  only  our  optical  contrivances 
Were  perfect.  This,  of  course,  they  are  not  ;  but  at  least  a  lens 
which  is  sufficiently  near  to  perfection  to  gather  up  a  mass  of 
rays  from  an  object,  and  transmit  them  so  as  to  form  a  passably 
sharp  image  on  a  reduced  scale,  is  capable  of  taking  up  the 
rays  from  that  image  again,  and  transmitting  them  in  a  contrary 
direction  to  form  an  enlarged  image  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the 
original. 

The  amateur  who  possesses  then  only  a  single  landscape  lens, 
may  utilise  it  with  perfect  confidence  that  it  will  give  him  a 
satisfactory  result — the  only  question  with  him  will  be  that  of 
exposure,  as  regulated  by  the  stop  it  will  be  necessary  to  use. 
This,  of  course,  may  vary  considerably  with  different  lenses, 
but  it  may  be  said  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  employ  so 
small  a  stop  for  enlarging  as  in  the  production  of  the  negative. 
The  conditions  are,  of  course,  entirely  different,  for  in  the  case 
of  taking  the  negative  wTe  have  to  stop  the  lens  down  in  order 
to  get  sharpness  of  definition  of  objects  at  different  distances  or 
depth  of  focus,  and  also  to  secure  flatness  of  field.  In  en¬ 
larging,  however,  the  result  of  a  round  field  is  greatly  mini¬ 
mised,  while  all  anxiety  with  regard  to  depth  of  focus  is 


unnecessary,  as  the  object  to  be  reproduced  is  on  one  plane. H 
The  negative  image  consists  of  a  reproduction  of  nature,  thefl 
definition  of  which  is  more  or  less  sharp  according  to  tin  I 
perfection  of  the  optical  arrangements  employed,  and  this 
sharpness  it  is  impossible  to  improve  by  any  elaboration  oftt 
plane  in  enlargement,  though  it  is,  of  course,  possible  to  I 
deteriorate  it.  There  is,  therefore,  no  particular  reason  fori 
stopping  down  the  lens  beyond  that  point  which  is  necessary  inri 
order  to  secure  a  degree  of  definition  that  for  ordinary  purposes 
will  satisfy  the  eye;  in  other  words,  the  lens  may  be  practically 
employed  with  the  largest-sized  stop  provided  by  the  maker. 

The  same  remark  applies  equally  to  lenses  of  doublet  form,  j 
and  it  follows,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  “  aplanatic  ”  lenses,  in 
which  class  is  included  the  ordinary  portrait  lens,  that  the  full 
aperture  may  be  employed,  and  there  is  really  no  advantage 
gained,  but  much  lost  in  the  matter  of  exposure,  by  employing 
a  diaphragm.  The  amateur  will  thus  see  that,  while  any  lens 
he  may  possess  may  be  used  for  enlarging,  he  will  find  it  to 
his  benefit  to  employ  that  one  which  will  define  objects  in  any 
one  plane  with  sufficient  sharpness  with  the  largest  stop. 
Perhaps  the  best  lens  for  the  purpose,  combining  “  all-round  ’’ 
qualities,  is  the  portrait  lens,  which  if  possessing  a  flat  field  is 
scarcely  to  be  surpassed.  The  rapid  forms  of  doublet,  symme¬ 
trical,  or  rectilinear  lenses  are  slower  in  action  but  equal  in 
result,  and  so  down  through  the  optical  catalogue. 

With  regard  to  the  calculation  of  exposures,  the  ordinary  I 
tables  based  upon  the  equivalent  focal  length  of  the  lens  are 
of  no  use  in  enlarging,  since  the  actual  focal  length  of  the  lens 
when  thus  employed  is  many  times  in  excess  of  its  “  equiva¬ 
lent,”  and  consequently  any  calculation  based  upon  the  latter 
is  fallacious.  Thus,  a  lens  of  six  inches  equivalent  focus — that 
is,  whose  focus  for  objects  at  an  infinite  distance  is  six  inches — 
would  be,  when  used  to  make  an  enlargement  of  four  diameters, 
practically  a  lens  of  thirty  inches  focus.  It  is  well  to  know 
and  bear  in  mind  this  fact,  because,  though  the  ratio  value  of 
the  stops  and  of  the  focal  lengths  for  different  degrees  of  en¬ 
largement  follow  the  same  rules  as  for  ordinary  calculations,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  equivalent  focus  becomes  a  useless  element,  ! 
so  far  as  exposure  is  concerned,  in  enlarging. 

With  this  article  we  close  the  series,  necessarily  brief,  which  1 
we  trust  may  prove  of  use  to  many  of  our  younger  readers  at  | 
this  season. 


Photography  has  been  figuring  somewdiat  prominently  in  the  law  i 
courts  of  late.  Last  week  a  case  was  decided  in  the  High  Court  of  R 
Justice,  Chancery  Division,  wfith  reference  to  a  point  on  which  we  « 
have  frequently  asked  for  information,  though  there  has  never  been  a 
doubt  upon  it,  namely,  if  certain  alterations  be  made  in  a  picture  i 
before  it  is  copied,  whether  there  would  be  any  infringement  of  copy-  ; 
right.  In  this  suit — the  Stereoscopic  Company,  Limited,  versus  Kelly  i 
and  others — an  injunction  was  applied  for  to  restrain  the  defendant, 
Mr.  Cattell,  from  infringing  the  plaintiffs’  copyright  in  a  portrait  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales.  It  appears  that  one  of  the  defendants  in  the 
suit  arranged  with  Mr.  Cattell  to  obtain  for  him  a  drawing  of  his 
wife,  with  some  patented  dress  holder,  but  substituting  for  the  lady’s 
head  that  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  The  drawing  was  made,  and 
from  it  cabinet  pictures  were  reproduced  for  advertising  purposes. 
When  proceedings  were  instituted,  Mr.  Cattell  wrote  to  the  plaintiffs 
saying  he  had  no  intention  of  infringing  their  copyright,  and  offering 
to  submit  to  a  perpetual  injunction  or  to  pay  the  costs.  However, 
with  this  the  plaintiffs  were  evidently  not  satisfied,  as  they  took  the 
matter  into  court.  The  judge,  Mr.  Justice  Kav,  after  hearing  the 
evidence  granted  a  perpetual  injunction,  and  ordered  delivery  up 
of  the  drawing  and  the  negatives,  with  costs  up  to  the  time  the 
defendant’s  offer  was  made,  but  after  that  date  the  plaintiffs  to  pay 
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all  the  costs.  From  this  judgment  photographers  will  do  well  to 
consider  whether,  in  a  case  of  infringement  of  their  copyright,  when 
a  liberal  offer  is  made,  it  will  not  be  policy  to  accept  it  without 
further  litigation.  Probably  in  this  suit  the  costs,  after  the  offer  was 
made,  will  far  exceed  those  incurred  before. 


A  more  important  case  than  the  above,  as  affecting  the  profession 
generally,  was  also  decided  last  week  again  in  the  Chancery  Court  by 
Mr.  Justice  North.  The  plaintiff  in  this  suit,  it  appears,  had  her 
portrait  taken  by  the  defendant,  Jacques  Max,  trading  at  Rochester 
under  the  title  of  u  The  Photographic  Company.”  The  defendant 
afterwards  exhibited  and  sold  copies  from  the  negative  got  up  as 
Christmas  cards,  with  the  usual  greeting,  “  A  Merry  Christmas  and 
A  Happy  New  Year,”  this  being  done  without  the  plaintiff’s  leave. 
The  action  was  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant  from 
further  sale.  The  real  point  in  the  case  was  whether  a  photographer 
who  takes  a  portrait  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  has  any  right 
to  use  the  negative  for  any  purpose  of  his  own  without  the  customer’s 
sanction.  After  hearing  counsel  on  both  sides,  the  judge  ruled  that 
the  arrangement  between  the  customer  and  photographer  included, 
by  implication,  that  portraits  taken  from  the  negative  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  customer  only.  He  also  held  that  the  copyright 
in  the  photograph  is  vested  in  the  sitter.  Therefore,  he  granted  a  per¬ 
petual  injunction,  and  ordered  the  defendant  to  pay  the  costs  of  the 
action.  With  this  judgment,  as  regards  the  use  of  the  negative, 
few  respectable  photographers,  we  imagine,  will  disagree,  as  they 
have  always  recognised  that  they  have  no  right  to  exhibit  or  sell 
impressions  from  customers’  negatives  without  their  permission. 


There  is  one  point  in  connexion  with  the  judgment  just  referred 
to  which  it  will  be  seen  bears  prominently  on  the  letter  of  Messrs. 
Oeffelein  &  Co.,  which  appeared  in  our  issue  last  week,  inasmuch  as, 
according  to  this  ruling,  the  copyright  in  a  portrait  is  vested  in  the 
sitter,  and  not  in  the  photographer.  Hence,  if  the  decision  be  correct, 
Messrs.  Oeffelein’s  suggestion  will  be  of  no  avail. 


The  decisions  in  the  suits  recently  tried  shows  prominently  the  “  glo¬ 
rious  uncertainty  of  the  law.”  In  the  case  of  Barnes  versus  Marston, 
reported  a  few  weeks  since,  the  judge  ruled,  for  the  first  time  we 
believe,  that  the  negatives  were  the  property  of  the  ’customer,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  in  three  or  four  previous  cases  the  different  judges 
decided  that  the  negatives  belong  to  the  photographer.  In  the  case  of 
Pollard  versus  the  Photographic  Company,  referred  to  above,  the 
judge,  Mr.  Justice  Kay,  held  that  the  copyright  in  the  picture  was 
vested  in  the  sitter.  In  the  suit  of  Nottage  versus  Jackson,  however, 
tried  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  a  few  years  back,  Mr.  Justice 
Field  decided  that  the  copyright  was  vested  in  the  author  of  the 
work,  i.e.  the  photographer.  This  ruling  was  appealed  against  in  a 
still  higher  court,  and  it  was  affirmed,  the  judges  in  this  instance 
being  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  Cotton  and  Bowen. 
Here  we  have  the  opinions  of  judges,  in  the  superior  courts,  as  four 
to  one  in  favour  of  the  copyright  in  a  photograph  being  the  property 
of  the  photographer.  The  majority  in  this  instance  being  about  the 
same  as  it  has  been  in  county  court  judgments,  that  the  negative 
itself  is  the  property  of  the  photographer.  From  this  it  will  be  seen, 
as  regards  the  recent  decisions  on  matters  photographic,  that  the  law 
appears  to  be  a  little  “  mixed.” 


A  question  was  put  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  week  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  names  of  the  committee  at  present  being  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  artistic  and  scientific  collections  at 
South  Kensington.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  one,  at  least,  amongst  the 
number  will  be  interested  in  photography.  We  have  on  several 
occasions  directed  attention  to  the  lamentable  condition  of  many  of 
the  photographs  shown  in  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  which 
are  exceedingly  valuable,  and  are  irreplaceable.  Some  of  these  pic¬ 
tures  are  fading  badly,  though  most  of  them  would  still  copy  fairly 
well  if  it  were  done  under  the  most  favourable  conditions.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  reproductions,  if  they  are  ever  made,  should 


be  by  a  permanent  process.  If  the  subjects  were  considered  worthy 
of  admission  to  the  collection  they  are  certainly  worth  preserving 
We  hope  the  committee  will  see  to  this  matter. 


Notwithstanding  the  stringent  wording  of  the  Merchandise  Marks 
Act,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  very  often  infringed  as  regards 
photographic  as  well  as  other  materials.  Some  appear  to  think,  if 
the  goods  do  not  actually  bear  marks  which  would  lead  any  one  to 
believe  they  were  of  British  origin,  although  they  might  have  been 
made  abroad,  that  the  law  is  complied  with.  Consequently,  foreign- 
made  goods  are  frequently  sold  with  a  verbal  assertion  that  they  are 
English.  This  is  clearly  a  fraudulent  proceeding.  In  a  case  tried  at 
Sheffield  a  few  days  back,  where  a  pair  of  scissors,  bearing  no  mark 
whatever,  were  sold  as  being  of  Sheffield  make,  whereas  they  were 
German,  the  magistrates  decided  that  a  false  verbal  description  of 
the  origin  of  the  article  is  an  infringement  of  the  law.  Some  tra¬ 
vellers  for  photographic  dealers  should  bear  this  fact  in  mind. 


STRIPPING  NEGATIVES. 

The  first  matter  for  attention  is  the  preparation  of  the  gelatine 
solution  intended  to  form  the  stripping  support,  and  this  is  simple 
enough  if  a  little  care  be  devoted  to  it.  In  order  to  shorten  as  far  as 
possible  the  operation  of  drying,  it  is  desirable  that  the  solution 
should  be  as  thick  as  can  be  conveniently  employed,  that  is  to  say, 
that  it  shall  contain  as  small  a  proportion  of  water  to  gelatine  as 
possible.  The  quantity  of  bichromate  is  not  of  much  consequence 
provided  it  be  not  sufficient  to  crystallise  out  on  the  dried  film ;  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  film,  i.e.,  the  length  of  exposure  that  will  be 
required  to  render  it  insoluble,  will  depend  to  a  slight  extent  upon 
the  quantity  of  chromic  salt  used ;  but  as  this  is  not  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  too  little  than  too  much . 

I  add  a  certain  proportion  of  glycerine  to  the  gelatine  solution  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  flexibility  to  the  stripped  skin ;  for  though  the 
greater  portion  so  added  is  no  doubt  removed  in  the  subsequent 
washing  operations,  sufficient  remains,  or  at  least  the  effect,  to 
produce  a  decided  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  dried  film.  The 
following  is  the  formula  I  have  found  to  answer  very  well : — 


Nelson’s,  No.  1,  “  flake  ”  gelatine  .  1  ounce. 

Potassium  bichromate .  10  grains. 

Glycerine  .  \  ounce. 

Water  .  5  to  8  ounces. 


Dissolve  the  bichromate  and  glycerine  in  the  water,  cold,  and  place 
the  gelatine  to  soak  for  an  hour  or  two,  or  until  thoroughly  swelled- 
The  smaller  quantity  of  water  will  be  the  better  as  regards  rapidity 
of  setting  and  drying,  but  the  solution  will  be  more  difficult  to  filter, 
and  will  also  require  greater  dexterity  in  applying  to  large  surfaces, 
so  that  it  will  be  advisable  to  commence  with  the  larger  quantity. 
Distilled  or  rain  water  should  be  used  if  convenient ;  if  not,  ordinary 
tap  water  rendered  very  feebly  alkaline  with  ammonia,  boiled,  allowed 
to  cool,  and  filtered  through  fine  filter  paper  may  be  substituted. 
The  filtration  should  be  performed  at  as  high  a  temperature  as 
possible  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  fluidity,  and  in  the  same 
manner  adopted  by  the  cook  in  making  jelly,  namely,  by  suspending  a 
bag  of  washleather,  felt,  or  other  thick,  close  material,  in  front  of  a 
clear,  hot  fire.  Through  this  the  solution  will  pass  with  perfect 
freedom  in  spite  of  its  thickness  as  compared  with  an  ordinary 
emulsion,  and  it  will  do  no  harm  if  the  operation  is  repeated  once  or 
twice  in  order  to  secure  a  thoroughly  bright  result.  The  filtration 
may  be  performed  in  full  daylight,  as  the  solution  and  jelh  aie  piacti- 
cally  insensitive  to  light,  only  the  dried  film  being  rendered  insoluble 
on  exposure.  The  mixture  need  not,  however,  be  unnecessarily 
exposed  to  strong  light,  as  the  decomposition  that  proceeds  spon¬ 
taneously  is  likely  to  be  hastened  in  that  manner  and  the  keeping  of 
the  jelly  curtailed.  If  kept  in  a  cool,  dark  place  it  will  remain 
perfectly  soluble  and  good  for  many  days,  or  perhaps  weeks,  though 
it  is  in  its  best  condition  for  use  when  two  or  three  days  old. 

To  use  this  mixture  it  is  only  necessary  to  pour  it  warm  upon  the 
negative  film  to  be  stripped,  the  glass  haring  been  first  accuiately 
evelled.  If  any  difficulty  be  experienced  in  preventing  the  solution 
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over-running  the  edges  of  the  plate,  especially  when  a  very  thick 
layer  is  applied,  it  may  be  desirable  to  apply  some  sort  of  edging  to 
the  negative.  For  this  purpose  strips  of  paper  may  be  pasted  round 
the  margin  of  the  glass  so  as  to  form  a  shallow  dish,  or  a  slight  ridge 
may  be  raised  by  means  of  a  mixture  of  paraffin,  wax,  and  tallow, 
melted  together  so  as  to  form  a  sufficiently  plastic  compound ;  but 
perhaps  the  simplest  and  easiest  plan,  where  any  such  treatment  is 
necessary,  is  to  simply  go  round  the  edges  with  a  piece  of  flannel, 
or  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool,  charged  with  any  greasy  material,  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  manner  as  in  “  tipping  ”  the  edges  with  indiarubber 
substratum.  This,  by  rendering  the  edges  repellent,  prevents  the 
gelatine  solution  running  over,  and  in  my  own  experience  I  have 
found  it  sufficient  with  the  thinnest  gelatine  solution,  no  matter  how 
thickly  applied.1; 

So  far  as  the  mere  application  of  the  gelatine  solution  is  concerned 
the  process  is  simple  enough,  and  varies  not  at  all,  whether  the 
negative  be  one  of  collodion  or  gelatine ;  but,  actually,  the  treatment 
required  by  the  negatives  themselves  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
image-bearing  film.  In  the  case  of  collodion  negatives  absolutely  no 
previous  preparation  is  required,  as  the  collodion  itself  assists  the 
dried  gelatine  film  to  “  strip.”  Where,  however,  the  plates  are  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  operator  himself,  and  are  intended  for  stripping,  I  should 
advise  the  invariable  practice  of  polishing  the  glass  with  talc  previous 
to  coating,  even  when  it  is  not  adopted  for  other  reasons,  as  absolute 
immunity  from  accident  is  thus  secured.  The  negative  having  been 
levelled  and  covered  with  the  bicliromatised  gelatine,  is  allowed  to 
set  thoroughly,  and  is  then  placed  in  an  airy  situation  to  become 
thoroughly  dry.  It  is  advisable  not  to  resort  to  artificial  heat,  as  I 
have  found  a  tendency,  when  even  a  temperature  far  below  that 
required  to  liquefy  the  film  has  been  employed,  to  unevenness  of  the 
film  after  drying  and  insolation.  It  is  desirable,  also,  that  the  plates 
be  screened  from  strong  light  during  drying  for  the  same  reason,  as 
otherwise  the  portions  first  dry  become  partly  insoluble  before  the 
proper  exposure  is  made,  wfith  the  result  that  after  stripping  the  film 
is  apt  to  “ cockle”  on  the  slightest  provocation. 

After  thorough  desiccation  the  negative  is  exposed  to  light  for  a 
sufficient  time  to  thoroughly  harden  the  whole  thickness  of  gelatine. 
If  sunlight  be  available  a  few  minutes  will  suffice,  but  as  no  harm 
arises  from  extending  the  exposure  it  is  as  well  to  give  enough.  In 
diffused  light,  and  at  this  time  of  the  year  especially,  [two  or  three 
hours  at  least  should  be  given,  or  even  a  whole  day,  the  negative 
being  placed  in  a  printing  frame  and  backed  with  white  paper,  which 
wfiU  reflect  back  the  light  that  passes  through  the  film.  It  should  be 
turned  once  or  twice  during  exposure  in  order  that  both  sides  may  be 
“  attacked.” 

After  exposure,  the  negative  is  placed  to  soak  in  clean  water.  I 
prefer  to  use  this  cold,  or  at  least  at  the  normal  temperature  of,  say, 
not  more  than  G0°  Fahr.,  though  the  gelatine  is  now  quite  insoluble 
even  in  boiling  water.  But  I  think  there  is  a  chance,  with  increase 
of  temperature,  of  “  recticulation,”  or  a  species  of  “  frilling,”  from  the 
gelatine  partly  leaving  the  glass  during  washing.  This  is  more 
especially  the  case  with  gelatine  negatives  than  with  collodion.  At 
first  the  washing  water  will  be  strongly  tinged  with  bichromate,  and 
must  be  changed  at  intervals  until  it  remains  colourless,  when  the 
whole  of  the  soluble  chromic  salt  may  be  considered  to  be  eliminated. 
The  transparent  portions  of  the  film  will  now  be  of  a  bright  yellowish 
brown  colour,  somewhat  resembling  a  badly  “  pyro-stained  ”  gelatine 
negative.  To  remove  this  objectionable  tint,  the  plate  is  next  soaked 
in  a  weak  acid  bath — either  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric — of  the  strength 
of  one  ounce  of  the  acid  to  a  pint  of  water,  in  which  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  until  as  free  from  colour  as  possible.  A  better  decolouriser  is 
aqueous  sulphurous  acid,  but  it  is  an  unpleasant  solution  to  use  in¬ 
doors,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  holder  of  certain  patent  rights  might 
find  it  convenient  to  interfere,  though  I  question  whether  he  has  the 
power  to  stop  its  use.  Those  who  care  to  venture  may  secure  the 
benefit  of  the  sulphurous  acid  by  adding  the  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  ten 
or  twenty-grain  solution  of  sodium  sulphite,  or  bisulphite,  instead  of 
to  plain  water ;  but  this  part  of  the  proceeding  I  should  recommend 
to  be  performed  out  of  doors,  but  certainly  not  in  the  dark  room. 

The  acid  bath,  if  properly  and  sufficiently  applied,  will  render  the 
transparent  portions  of  the  film  practically  colourless,  though  a  faint 
tinge  may  remain  of  yellow  in  the  case  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 


acid,  or  smoky-green,  if  sulphurous  acid  be  employed.  When  this 
stage  is  reached,  nothing  remains  but  to  wash  the  negative  in  three 
or  four  changes  of  water,  and  then  to  drain  and  dry  it.  When 
thoroughly  dry,  the  point  of  a  sharp  knife  is  pas-ed  round  the  edges 
of  the  film,  oue  corner  raised,  and  the  whole  film  strips  easily  from 
the  glass,  forming,  if  the  proper  quantity  of  gelatine  has  been  used,  a 
stout,  tough,  and  flexible  film,  perfectly  flat,  and  in  every  way  equal 
to  glass  for  the  purpose. 

The  only  difference  in  the  treatment  required  by  gelatine  negatives 
consists  in  the  preliminary  preparation  by  immersion  in  a  five-grain 
solution  of  chrome  alum  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid.  This  serves 
the  double  purpose  of  hardening  and  loosening  the  film  from  the  glass, 
though  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary — at  least,  so  far  as  the  loosening 
is  concerned,  as  the  subsequent  acid  bath  suffices  to  effect  this.  But 
it  is  a  sine  qua,  non  that  the  film  lie  rendered  thoroughly  insoluble. 
After  draining,  a  little  of  the  bichromatised  gelatine  is  poured  into 
the  sink  ;  the  negative  is  placed  on  the  level,  coated  with  the  stripping 
solution,  and,  in  fact,  treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  already 
described.  When  it  comes  to  the  operation  of  stripping,  the  only 
difference  will  be  that  the  film  clings  somewhat  more  tenaciously  to 
the  glass  than  is  the  case  with  collodion,  though  I  have  never  ex¬ 
perienced  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  oldest  and  hardest  films  off. 
It  is  also  proportionately  thicker  than  a  stripped  collodion  film.  If  any 
difficulty  should  be  experienced  in  stripping,  a  bath  of  very  dilute 
hydrofluoric  acid,  as  recommended  by  Plener,  would  no  doubt  settle 
matters,  though  I  have  never  tried  it. 

With  regard  to  the  application  of  this  method  to  paper  negatives,  I 
cannot  speak  with  the  authoiity  of  practical  experience  beyond  a  few 
experiments  which  justify  me  in  believing  that  with  the  specially  pre¬ 
pared  stripping  films  it  is  quite  available. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  necessity  that  the  paper  film  should 
have  been  prepared  for  stripping,  otherwise  the  adherence  of  the 
gelatine  to  the  paper  will  be  of  such  a  tenacious  character  as  to  resist 
all  treatment.  But,  given  a  properly  prepared  film,  I  do  not  think 
from  my  experiments  that  the  action  of  the  bichromatised  gelatine, 
applied  in  the  ordinary  manner,  would  have  time  or  opportunity  to 
penetrate  the  negative  film  and  reach  the  underlying  layer  of  soluble 
gelatine.  The  only  risk  of  failure  lies  in  the  chance  of  the  soluble 
layer  being  hardened,  and  so  cementing  the  image  to  the  temporary 
support. 

But  if  this  method  of  working  be  not  available,  it  is  quite  possible 
to  form  a  stripping  skin  by  coating  a  collodionised  glass  with  the 
bichromatised  gelatine :  expose,  wash,  decolourise,  and  then,  after 
freeing  from  all„chromic  salts,  squeegee  the  “stripper  "  negative  on  to 
it,  and  after  a  short  time  immerse  in  hot  water  to  remove  the  paper; 
then  dry  and  strip  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

There  is  not  much  outdoor  work  to  be  done  at  present,  so  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  matter  may  utilise  their  spare  time  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  coming  season  by  trying  the  method  I  have  sketched, 
which  I  am  quite  sure,  if  worked  with  a  fair  amount  of  care,  will 
give  every  satisfaction.  M  •  B.  Bolton. 

- * - 

DETERIORATION  OF  LENSES. 

I  am  not  at  all  surprised  to  hear  from  India  complaints  of  the 
altered  surfaces  of  lenses.  I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  there 
is  a  decaying  action  on  the  surface  of  glass  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  oxidation  of  metals.  In  moderate  climates,  like  ours,  it  is  very 
slow;  a  mere  dulness,  or  “sweat,”  is  all  that  is  apparent.  We  wipe 
it  away,  and  probably,  by  this  process  continually  taking  place,  the 
surface  of  “  old  lenses  ”  are  pro  tern,  relieved  from  those  elements 
which  cause  deterioration. 

That  a  process  of  decay  in  glass  takes  place  is  certain;  slowly,  in 
our  limited  period  of  observation.  It  is  noticeable  in  the  thin  laminae 
and  consequent  iridescence — the  result  of  ages — on  Roman  lachry¬ 
matories  and  ancient  Egyptian  glass,  and  is  seen,  but  of  course  in 
a  less  marked  degree,  on  the  lattice  casements  of  our  medieval 
dwellings,  or  in  the  deeply  cori’oded  window  glass  of  our  cathedrals. 

Now  the  lens  should  be  to  the  photographer  like  the  proverbial 
“apple  of  the  eye” — no  care  is  too  great  to  bestow  on  it.  Some  time 
ago  I  requested  Mr.  Dallmeyer  to  put  brass  screw  caps  to  all  my 
lenses,  and  a  “blind”  capped  diaphragm  to  put  into  the  slot  when 
not  in  use,  thereby  preventing  as  much  as  possible  atmospheric  action 
on  the  lenses. 
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Personally,  I  should  be  loathe  to  grease  the  wheels  “  by  oiling  ”  the 
combinations,  as  the  difficulty  of  subsequently  getting  rid  of  the  mess 
must  be  “  prodigious.”  ~  L.  P. 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  DARK  SLIDES. 

II. 

Following  out  the  idea  contained  in  the  first  article  on  this  subject 
(see  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  December  7),  I 
purpose  applying  the  system  of  changing  films  to  the  solid  form  of 
slide  like  the  American,  in  which  plates  are  inserted  at  the  end 
opposite  to  that  out  of  which  the  shutter  draws,  but  I  will  suppose 
that  the  shutter  does  not  draw  right  out.  I  will  treat  of  the  latter 
on  another  occasion. 

Let  us  suppose  we  have  before  us  a  slide  of  the  solid  form  with  an 
opening  at  the  end  rather  deeper  than  would  be  necessary  for  two 
drv  plates,  say  seven-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  in  form  as  under 

(Fig.  1):- 


Fig.  1. 


I  would  arrange  a  frame  with  a  piece  at  tie  end  which  would 
slide  into  the  opening,  and  the  end  piece  to  chue  out  all  light.  The 
frame  could  then  take  either  two  plates  or  two  pairs  of  films.  Of 
course  it  would  have  to  be  fitted  with  the  recessary  rollers  and 
bearings  to  hold  and  allow  the  films  to  revolve  when  closing  the 
slide,  as  explained  in  the  article  referred  to  above,  and  the  sliding 
shutter  would  have  to  be  fitted  with  a  spring  or  springs  to  engage 
the  wooden  strip  at  the  joint  of  the  endless  band.  Below  is  a 
diagram  of  frame  and  end  piece  (Fig.  2) ;  the  frame  might  be  of  metal 
or  wood : — 


Fig.  2. 


I  will  here  point  out  an  advantage  which  might  be  taken  of  having 
the  slides  made  thicker ,  thereby  giving  more  space  in  the  interior. 
The  space  could  be  utilised  in  a  manner  which  I  am  surprised  has 
never  been  attempted,  so  far  as  I  have  ever  seen.  I  mean  this  :  that 
with  more  space  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  four  plates  in  pairs, 
back  to  back,  with  black  paper  or  card  in  between,  and  the  edges 
bound  with  lantern  slide  edging.  A  dozen  plates  could  be  carried 
into  the  field  at  once  in  three  slides,  and  no  extra  box  would  be 
required,  and  when  an  opportunity  occurred  for  changing  plates 
there  would  be  no  fiddling  about,  but  nothing  to  do  but  simply 
reversing  the  position  of  each  pair,  and  no  packing  to  do  under 
difficulties.  When  again  refilling  there  would  be  no  necessity  to 
pack  the  plates  between  blotting  paper,  as  the  surfaces  would  be  held 
apart  by  the  double  thickness  along  the  edges.  I  hope  I  have  made 
it  plain,  but  if  I  have  not  done  so  I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
queries.  Godefroi  V.  J.  Boirin. 

- ♦ - 

INSTANTANEOUS  WORK. 

IX. 

In  my  last  article  I  endeavoured  to  point  out  a  few  pitfalls  that  a 
novice  was  liable  to  meet  with  in  getting  a  supply  of  reliable  plates, 
and  tried  to  show,  for  such  views  as  seascapes,  that  a  plate  of  what 
is  now  termed  medium  speed,  or  one  registering  about  19  on  the 
sensitometer,  was  quite  fast  enough  for  marine  work.  But  there  are 
many  other  instantaneous  subjects  than  such  as  are  to  be  met  with  at 
the  seaside  or  on  board  ship,  and  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  offer  a 


few  remarks  on  what  I  may  term  “  inland  work,”  &c.,  and  which 
make  charming  studies  for  shutter  exposures. 

I  don’t  know  how  it  is,  but  nevertheless  it  i3  a  fact,  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  when  a  beginner,  or  even  a  full-fledged  amateur, 
makes  up  his  mind  for  a  day’s  instantaneous  work,  about  the  first 
thing  he  will  set  about  is  making  up  his  mind  where  to  go  in  quest  of 
pictures,  and  it  is  just  about  the  odds  I  have  named  that  he  will  think 
of  no  locality  but  the  seaside,  the  question  being  what  part  of  such 
offers  the  best  opportunity  for  a  day’s  outing.  Now,  when  the 
operator  has  a  most  decided  taste  for  marine  work,  of  course  this 
inclination  is  quite  natural;  but  I  firmly  believe  large  numbers  of 
amateurs  flock  to  the  seaside  for  such  simply  because  they  have  an 
idea  that  a  much  better  light  is  to  be  found  there,  and  that  such  is 
essentially  necessary  for  fast  exposures.  No  doubt  marine  views  are 
very  attractive,  and  are  specially  suitable  for  shutter  work,  but  I  often 
think  were  those  who  are  so  fond  of  such,  and  when  in  a  quandarv 
about  where  to  go,  just  to  think  of  trying  what  they  could  find  in  the 
vicinity  of  some  farmyard,  they  would  have  a  welcome  change. 

To  my  mind,  a  farmyard  offers  excellent  opportunities  for  the  class 
of  exposures  we  are  considering,  but  a  beginner  who  first  makes  up 
his  mind  to  try  a  picture  or  two  on  what  he  may  find  there  must  not 
expect  that  such,  as  a  rule,  are  as  easily  accomplished  as  the  taking 
of  a  passing  steamer  from  a  pier-head.  No;  when  a  beginner  comes 
to  tackle  this  sort  of  subject  he  will  have  to  exercise  all  his  in¬ 
genuity,  and  very  frequently  have  to  resort  to  some  little  “  stratagem  ” 
to  bag  his  game.  But  to  my  mind  it  is  in  just  having  to  plan  this 
and  that  little  contrivance  to  ensure  success  that  throws  such  a  charm 
around  working  at  a  farmyard. 

A  beginner  must  not  for  one  moment  imagine  that  cattle,  or  poultry, 
or  whatever  it  be  that  he  desires  to  take,  will  fall  in  right  away  to 
lend  themselves  without  considerable  trouble  to  his  camera.  No;  he 
must  often  have  recourse  to  stratagem  to  bring  about  the  desired 
results.  As  a  rule,  however,  at  all  farmyards  there  are  plenty  of 
willing  helpers,  and  the  slightest  suggestion  of  this  or  that  being 
required  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  quick  response  on  their  part. 

I  can  well  remember  on  one  occasion  being  requested  by  a  farmer 
to  take  a  picture  of  a  favourite  Dorking  cock.  Of  course,  on  my 
consenting  to  do  so  a  messenger  was  dispatched  to  hunt  up  the  bird, 
and  in  this  he  was  assisted  by  a  few  of  the  juveniles;  the  result  was 
that  ere  the  bird  reached  me  it  was  quite  wild  with  being  chased 
about  so  much,  and  I  soon  saw  that  success  that  day  was  out  of  the 
question.  Although  we  tried  all  sorts  of  coaxing,  nothing  we  could 
do  or  think  of  succeeded  in  getting  the  bird  to  settle  down,  so  I  told 
the  farmer  I  would  look  round  again  some  other  day.  On  my  going 
home  I  cogitated  over  the  failure,  when  the  thought  struck  me  to  pro¬ 
vide  another  bird  and  get  up  a  fight.  So  on  the  next  Saturday  I 
just  trotted  off  to  get  the  farmer’s  son  to  send  round  to  a  neighbouring 
steading  for  their  bird.  Of  course  I  took  care  to  have  the  exact 
spot  marked  where  the  birds  were  to  be  dropped,  and  this  properly 
focussed  beforehand.  No  sooner  was  the  strange  bird  brought  for¬ 
ward  than  I  saw  success  was  assured — the  Dorking  seemed  anxious 
for  the  fray.  The  moment  the  birds  began  to  spar  snick  went  the 
shutter,  and  a  rattling  good  picture  secured,  and  one  which  gave  no 
end  of  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 

I  hardly  know  of  anything  that  requires  such  untiring  patience  as 
the  taking  of  some  things  about  a  farmyard.  I  remember  once  on  a 
fine  summer’s  evening,  when  having  a  friendly  crack  with  the  farmer’s 
son,  noticing  a  couple  of  rats  of  monstrous  size  running  in  and  out  of 
a  hole  below  one  of  the  barn  doors  ;  it  occurred  to  me  I  should  like  to 
get  a  shot  at  these  fellows.  So  one  day  soon  after,  I  went  out  to  the 
farm  and  set  about  cogitating  how  best  to  secure  the  picture.  To  set  up 
the  camera  and  stand  by,  and  wait  till  such  artful  little  vermin  as  rats 
might  feel  disposed  to  give  one  a  sitting  was  manifestly  ridiculous. 
So  I  set  about  riggingtlie  camera  up  in  an  ambush  at  the  side  of  the 
gable  of  the  barn,  at  a  distance  of  about  six  feet  from  the  hole.  It 
was  not  the  easiest  job  to  get  the  exact  spot  opposite  that  hole  focussed, 
for  I  had  to  go  down  on  my  hands  and  knees  over  and  over  again ;  at 
last,  however,  having  gone  so  far,  I  inserted  the  slide  and  got  every¬ 
thing  ready.  In  this  case  to  release  the  shutter  I  attached  a  long 
black  thread  to  the  trigger,  and  to  make  sure  of  its  working  over  and 
over  again  I  practised  with  it;  and  finally,  when  the  camera  was 
covered  up  with  old  sacking,  and  all  the  onlookers  retired  to  their 
vantage  grounds  to  wait — but  l’ats  are  just  about  the  1  artfullest  little 
critters  going,”  and  so  the  first  day  passed  off  without  any  results. 
All  that  we  could  get  them  to  do  was  just  to  come  to  the  mouth  of 
the  hole,  and  with  their  little  sharp  eyes  peer  out.  The  moment  they 
saw  the  bundle  of  sacking  in  such  close  proximity  to  their  stronghold 
back  they  drew  again,  nor  could  any  little  temptations  in  the  way  of 
enticing  morsels  of  Indian  corn  cause  them  to  overstep  the  barrier. 

I  firmly  believe  those  rats  knew  there  was  some  sort  of  trap  being 
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laid  for-  them,  and  so  failure  was  the  result  of  my  first  day’s  try.  I 
had  plenty  of  good  fun,  however,  and  went  home  determined  to  have 
another  shy  some  other  day.  The  next  time  I  went  out  I  took  the 
precaution  of  setting  up  this  bundle  of  sacking  on  a  square  box,  and 
asked  the  farmer’s  people  not  to  remove  it  for  a  day  or  so.  Before 
long  the  little  rascals  became  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  this 
bundle,  and  of  a  night  I  firmly  believe  it  was  carefully  investigated 
by  them,  until  at  last  they  became  confident  that  no  mischief  was 
meant.  Now  was  my  opportunity,  and  so  I  again  proceeded  with  the 
camera,  and  rigged  it  up  much  after  the  same  plan ;  only  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  I  took  the  precaution  of  having  as  few  people  around  me  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  dispensed  with  the  coaxing  of  the  little  rascals  with  the 
Indian  corn.  I  just  let  things  take  their  ordinary  course,  so  as  not  in 
the  least  to  raise  their  suspicions. 

I  think  I  waited  fully  an  hour  before  they  put  in  an  appearance. 
At  last,  however,  out  popped  the  nose  of  the  boldest  of  them,  but 
somehow  I  believe  he  again  scented  war  not  far  off,  for  he  seemed 
to  be  very  suspicious.  lie  would  only  just  come  on  the  threshold, 
and  so  far  at  least  contented  himself  with  eyeing  all  around.  At 
last  he  showed  his  fore  legs,  and,  being  followed  by  his  mate,  ven¬ 
tured  cautiously  out  in  the  open  yard  opposite  their  hole.  Now  was 
my  chance,  and  so,  seizing  the  opportunity,  I  pulled  the  thread.  I 
could  just  hear  a  click  at  the  window  where  I  was  in  hiding,  and 
which  was  only  an  inch  open,  and,  suddenly  jumping  up,  I  beheld  the 
little  rascals  making  a  dart  for  their  hole ;  but  I  had  succeeded,  and, 
on  going  home,  I  got  a  very  fair  negative. 

Some  workers  may  think  the  game  not  worth  the  candle,  but  to  my 
mind  there  is  a  peculiar  fascination  in  this  sort  of  work.  There  is  an 
old  saying  that  a  sportsman  who  walks  up  his  own  game  derives  much 
greater  pleasure  with  his  gun  than  one  who  sits  at  a  drive  and  fires 
away  right  and  left  at  game  driven  to  him.  Now  I  prize  such  pic¬ 
tures  as  those  which  require  some  little  stratagem  to  secure  far  more 
than  any  of  those  which  come  free  and  easy.  What  associations  do 
they  not  recall  in  after  years  of  the  pleasurable  trouble  required  to 
secure  them  ? 

Then,  again,  another  day  I  had  a  try  at  a  different  subject.  This 
time  it  was  the  pigeons  that  took  up  my  attention.  No  one  but  my¬ 
self  knows  how  I  laboured  and  cogitated  to  get  a  negative  of  some 
pigeons  flying  at  a  farmyard.  Gulls  are  easily  got,  I  know,  and  later 
on  I  hope  tu  tell  my  readers  how  and  when  they  can  get  a  picture  of 
such  on  any  summer  day ;  but  my  desire  on  the  occasion  in  question 
was  to  get  a  picture  of  some  pigeons  flying  into  or  out  of  the  dove¬ 
cot.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  get  them  resting  or  pluming  themselves  at 
the  mouth  of  their  abode,  and  a  very  pretty  picture  even  such  makes, 
but  to  catch  them  on  the  wing  is  just  about  as  difficult  an  operation 
as  I  know  of.  Over  and  over  again  have  I  attempted  this,  so  much  so 
that  I  am  almost  ashamed  of  the  number  of  plates  I  have  spoiled  in 
the  attempt;  but  I  am  not  discouraged.  Some  day  I  mean  to  have 
another  turn,  and,  profiting  by  my  past  failures,  I  hope  to  succeed. 

One  of  the  best  and  prettiest  farmyard  pictures  I  ever  obtained, 
or  rather  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  for  a  brother  worker,  was  a 
picture  of  a  mare  and  her  two  colts.  Now  to  some  it  may  seem  an 
easy  thing  to  photograph  such,  but  at  first  I  did  not  find  it  so,  and 
I  had  to  think  a  good  deal  about  the  best  way  of  going  after  the  job 
before  I  succeeded.  Like  everything  else,  however,  when  you  know 
the  way  to  do  it,  how  easy  it  seems  !  but  without  such  knowledge 
I  am  pretty  certain  a  novice  would  strive  in  vain,  and  waste  plenty  of 
plates. 

Having  made  up  our  minds  to  get  this  picture,  it  resolved  itself  into 
a  good  hard  thinking  match  between  my  friend  and  myself.  To  walk 
boldly  up  to  them  when  grazing  in  the  field  would  never  do.  So 
here  again  a  little  stratagem  was  brought  to  play,  and  it  succeeded 
nicely. 

The  old  mare  was,  of  course,  well  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
people  about  the  farmyard,  and  the  first  time  we  went  out  I  got  the 
farmer’s  little  girl  to  take  an  old  hat  and  quietly  approach  the  old 
mother  ;  in  the  hat  was  just  a  handful  or  so  of  corn  to  tempt  them.  The 
next  day  this  was  repeated  again  with  great  success,  and  so  on,  until 
after  a  few  such  visits  of  the  farmer’s  daughter  to  the  field  the  animals 
got  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  their  fair  visitor,  and  very  soon  would 
come  scampering  up  to  where  she  stood  hat  in  hand.  At  last  the 
camera  was  brought  forward,  and  placed  nicely  behind  the  hedge,  the 
lens  just  looking  through  a  gap;  and  when  they  arrived  just  at  the 
spot  chosen  the  first  exposure  was  made.  Afterwards  another  very 
bonny  one  was  got  of  them,  in  which  one  of  the  colts  was  eating  out 
of  the  old  hat. 

Of  course,  such  pictures  as  these  are  not  always  obtainable  right  off 
the  reel  to  any  one  going  out  for  a  casual  run  with  the  camera,  but 
require  a  good  deal  of  study  and  forethought  to  secure,  but  to  my 
mind  it  is  just  here  that  the  pleasure  lies ;  even  the  planning  out  of 


how  best  to  get  such  affords  downright  enjoyment  to  an  enthusiastic 
worker  in  photography. 

In  this  class  of  work  I  strongly  recommend  the  operator  to  use  the 
fastest  plate  he  can  get  hold  of.  In  this  respect  instantaneous  work 
of  such  a  nature  differs  widely  from  open  seascapes.  A  very  little 
consideration  will  show  to  the  beginner  that  such  near  subjects  require 
quite  different  treatment  to  open  seascapes  or  landscapes.  In  some  of 
my  back  articles  I  dwelt  strongly  on  the  necessity  of  the  apparatus 
being  of  the  most  substantial  nature,  and  a  very  little  consideration 
will,  I  think,  clearly  prove  that  when  an  operator  comes  to  tackle 
such  work  as  we  have  just  been  considering,  and  which  not  un- 
frequently  requires  the  sensitive  plate  being  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time  at  the  mercy  of,  and  only  protected  by,  the  camera  and 
shutter,  when  the  latter  is  set  for  exposure,  that  the  slightest  weak¬ 
ness  in  the  apparatus,  in  so  far  as  passing  light  is  cone*  rned,  would 
ruin  all.  This  is  a  very  severe  test  on  a  shutter,  and  I  have  known 
many  fail  entirely  to  keep  out  light  when  set  for  any  length  of  time ; 
but  I  need  not  remind  my  readers  of  how  searching  light  is.  Depend 
upon  it,  when  you  come  to  practise  on  such  subjects  that  require  the 
sensitive  plate  laid  open  to  camera  and  shutter  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  when  waiting  for  a  special  opportunity  to  expose,  that  any 
defects  in  the  apparatus  will  not  be  long  in  showing  themselves,  and 
verv  often  I  have  known  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  follow  the  attempt 
to  find  out  where  the  weakness  or  fault  lay,  for  it  is  not  always  an 
easy  matter  just  to  put  your  finger  on  the  weak  part. 

Of  course,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  farmyard  an  enthusiastic  and  intel¬ 
ligent  worker  will  never  be  at  a  loss  for  a  subject,  for,  no  doubt,  from 
the  material  around  him  a  very  little  thought  will  suggest  a  picture. 
The  writer  on  one  occasion  saw  a  charming  little  study  secured  by  a 
gentleman  who  merely  got  a  little  girl  with  a  sunbonnet  on  to  gather 
closely  around  her  a  lot  of  hens,  which  she  fed  with  a  few  grains  of 
corn  out  of  her  pinafore ;  such  needed  no  great  forethought  to  arrange, 
but  the  result  was  charming,  and  when  this  picture  was  recently 
shown  at  one  of  our  local  exhibitions  it  was  not  the  least  admired  of 
the  exhibits.  I  know  its  truthfulness  and  naturalness  charmed  many, 
even  some  who  have  a  prejudice  against  anything  instantaneous. 


IN  THE  DARK  ROOM. 

The  dark  room,  or,  as  we  are  gradually  learning  to  term  it,  the 
developing  room,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important  adjuncts 
of  every  photographic  establishment,  and  yet  it  is  often  the  worst 
placed  and  the  worst  appointed  part  of  the  premises.  PIvery  care  and 
attention  is  given  to  the  building,  lighting,  &c.,  of  the  studio,  and  any 
little  odd  corner  is  made  to  do  for  the  dark  room.  At  one  time  it 
was  customary  to  speak  of  any  small  apartment  as  not  containing 
room  enough  to  swing  a  cat,  but  in  some  sixteen  or  more  years  of 
photographic  experience  in  various  parts  of  England,  Ireland,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  even  the  Colonies,  I  have  rarely,  if  ever,  come  across  a  dark 
or  developing  room  sufficiently  large  in  which  to  try  the  interesting, 
though  cruel  experiment.  In  the  old  wet-plate  days  a  small  and 
ill-ventilated  dark  room  was  a  nuisance,  owing  to  the  fumes  of  the 
ether,  but  now  it  is  far  worse,  for  the  ammonia  used  in  the  pyrogallic 
developer  gives  forth  much  stronger,  and,  at  the  same  time,  much 
more  deleterious  fumes  than  did  the  ether,  added  to  which  the  very 
stuffiness  of  the  apartment  is  a  considerable  evil  in  itself. 

In  one  studio  1  could  mention,  located  in  a  fashionable  West-end 
suburb,  the  dark  room  is,  or  was,  merely  a  small  cupboard  with  the 
addition  of  a  sink,  while  in  yet  another,  situated  in  Regent-street,  the 
operator  has  to  go  down  two  flights  of  stairs  to  change  his  plate  and 
necessarily  up  again  to  expose  it,  and  all  because  an  ordinary  apartment 
is  considered  too  valuable  to  convert  into  a  developing  room.  A  large 
and  well-ventilated  room  is  not  only  better  for  the  health,  but  is  also 
better  for  the  work.  The  developing  room,  small  as  it  is,  is  far  too 
often  turned  into  a  veritable  store  house  for  empty  bottles,  plate 
boxes,  and  chemicals,  which  are  rarely,  if  ever,  used,  thus  blocking 
up  most  of  the  shelf  room,  which  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  far  too 
limited  without  the  presence  of  these  unnecessary  evils.  All  pyro, 
ammonia,  bromide,  and  other  bottles  should  be  turned  out  of  the 
developing  room  directly  they  are  empty,  and  those  that  are  useless 
thrown  on  the  dust-heap,  while  any  that  may  come  in  useful  at  some 
future  time  should  be  stored  elsewhere,  and  those  on  which  any  allow¬ 
ance  is  made  by  the  firm  supplying  them  should  be  returned.  The 
shelves  around  the  room  should  contain  full  bottles  of  pyro,  ammonia, 
and  bromide,  dry  and  in  solutions,  the  necessary  plate  boxes,  those  in 
general  use  only,  as  any  sizes  only  occasionally  required  will  keep  far 
better  in  the  store  room  with  the  stock,  and  can  be  ea-ily  obtained 
when  wanted,  and  the  dishes  and  measures  in  use.  The  hypo  solution 
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for  fixing  should  be  in  a  dish,  placed  preferably  on  a  shelf  under  the 
g  sink,  as  it  has  less  chance  of  doing  damage  there  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  room.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  different  solu- 
.  tions  used  in  developing  always  ready  made  up,  and,  besides  those  in 
ordinary  use,  it  will  be  found  of  material  advantage  to  have  plain 
solutions  of  each  of  the  three  chemicals— pyrogallic  acid,  one  ounce  to 
six  of  water ;  bromide  of  ammonium,  one  ounce  to  six  of  water ;  and 
liquid  ammonia  of  the  same  strength,  as  it  does  not  do  much  good  to 
an  under-exposed  plate  if  we  add  a  mixture  of  ammonia  and  bromide, 
or  to  an  over  if  we  add  pyrogallic  acid  or  pyro  and  bromide.  In  the 
one  case  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  solution  is  required,  and  in  the 
other  a  few  drops  of  dilute  bromide,  while  the  plain  pyro  solution 
may  be  added  to  increase  the  density  of  a  thin  plate. 

The  light  to  be  used  in  the  developing  room  is  of  necessity  a  very 
important  question,  and  should  be  carefully  selected,  whether  direct 
or  artificial  illumination  is  chosen;  too  much  light  will  always  cause  a 
certain  amount  of  fog,  while  too  little  is  a  prolific  cause  of  other 
defects — notably,  over  and  under  development,  scratches  or  abrasions 
of  the  film,  breakages,  &c.  Where  ruby  glass  is  used  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  direct  light  from  outside,  it  should  be  carefully  examined 
at  intervals,  as  the  colour  gradually  fades  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  ruby  paper  and  other  materials  used  for  covering  the  windows. 
Where  artificial  light  is  used,  one  of  the  best  is  a  paraffin  lamp  with  a 
ruby  chimney  and  light-tight  top  to  the  same. 

Many  operators  imagine  that  when  they  wash  or  rinse  their  dishes 
and  measures  with  cold  water,  both  before  and  after  development, 
they  are  doing  all  that  is  requisite  in  the  way  of  cleanliness ;  but  this 
practice  is  undoubtedly  a  fertile  source  of  the  yellowness  of  the  film, 
which  we  have  grown  to  look  upon  as  a  necessity  of  alkaline  pyro 
development.  The  fact  is,  that  a  deposit  is  thrown  down  by  the 
developer  which  is  insoluble  in  plain  water,  and  which  adheres  to  the 
measures  and  dishes  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  partially  dissolving 
itself  into  each  fresh  mixing  of  developer  and  depositing  upon  the 
lates.  If  any  one  who  is  at  all  sceptical  on  this  point  will  wash  the 
ish  or  measure,  preferably  the  measure,  in  use  with  a  dilute  solution 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  he  will  be  at  once  convinced  upon  the  point,  and 
will  frequently  cleanse  all  the  utensils  in  use  by  the  same  method, 
when  he  will  see  the  result  in  increased  brilliance  and  clearness  of  the 
negatives,  which  will  also  print  much  more  quickly  than  heretofore. 
Most  water  that  is  used  for  washing  negatives  will  be  found  to  throw 
a  brownish  deposit  on  the  films,  so  that  it  is  advisable  to  wipe  them 
before  drying,  either  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool  or  a  wide  camel’s-hair 
brush. 

In  dark  rooms  where  the  iron  or  ferrous  oxalate  developer  is  in  use, 
it  will  often  be  found  advantageous  to  wipe  the  film  with  cotton  wool 
before  immersing  the  plate  into  the  fixing  solution,  as  a  ferric  deposit 
often  settles  upon  it,  which  in  some  cases  causes  spots  upon  the  finished 
plate. 

As  negatives  are  occasionally  damaged  by  dirt,  sand,  or  grit 
coming  through  the  pipes  with  the  water,  it  will  be  found  very 
useful  to  have  an  attachment  to  the  tap,  consisting  of  a  length  of 
indiarubber  tubing,  say  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  long,  and  a 
rose,  with  very  fine  holes,  fixed  on  the  end.  Besides  stopping  the 
dirt,  it  is  also  an  advantage  to  be  able  to  move  the  rose  about,  as  it 
ensures  a  much  more  thorough  washing  of  the  developed  plates,  the 
water  being  thrown  directly  upon  them,  instead  of  in  the  corner  of 
the  dish.  Where  the  water  in  use  for  developing  is  supplied  from  a 
high-pressure  main,  it  is  advisable  to  let  it  stand  for  a  few  minutes 
before  immersing  the  plates,  as  otherwise  minute  air  bells  cling  to 
the  face  of  the  plate,  causing  transparent  spots.  This  will  be  found, 
in  practice,  a  better  plan  than  using  a  brush  to  the  plates  while  they 
are  wet,  which  sometimes  causes  fine  scratches,  which  can  be  very 
well  done  without.  C.  Brangwin  Barnes. 


INTENSIFICATION. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  and  said  in  favour  of 
the  numerous  other  methods  for  adding  to  the  opacity  of  gelatine 
negative  images,  it  is  probable  that  the  one  which  involves  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  silver  deposit  with  mercuric  chloride  is  the  more  widely 
followed  at  the  present  time.  We  must  ascribe  this  preference  to  two 
principal  causes,  namely,  the  operation  of  the  law  which  ensures  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  and  the  general  recognition  of  the  suitability  of 
the  method  for  normal  purposes.  Add  to  this  that  photographers  are 
inclined  to  regard  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  the  employment  of 
this  agent  is  bound  up  with  considerable  uncertainty  in  the  quality 
of  the  results,  negative  and  positive,  as  unconfirmed  by  experience, 
and  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  them  that  the  charge  originally 
made  years  since  against  the  comparative  permanence  of  negatives 
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treated  with  IIgCl2  has  been  decisively  refuted,  and  we  have  before 
us  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  lengthened  trial 
which  mercurial  intensification  has  had  has,  on  the  whole,  demon¬ 
strated  that  its  adoption  has  been  practically  as  well  as  theoretically 
justified. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  mercury  process  for 
enhancing  the  printing  density  of  gelatine  negatives  has,  in  the  hands 
of  many. workers,  skilful  and  the  reverse,  resulted  in  complete  failure, 
thus  giving  rise  to  much  scepticism  as  to  the  value  of  the  method) 
and  tending  to  prejudice  it  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  might  otherwise 
have  ventured  to  give  it  a  trial.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  easily 
assigned,  for  as  it  is  impossible  to  ca>t  any  blame  upon  a  process  which 
has  met  with  such  widespread  acceptance,  so  also  one  naturally  hesi¬ 
tates  to  assume  that  those  who  have  complained  of  their  non-success 
have  been  altogether  to  blame.  In  stating  the  latter  point,  however, 
one  is  reminded  of  the  immense  diversity  there  is  in  the  plans  of  pro¬ 
cedure  of  both  amateurs  and  professionals.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
first  condition  essential  to  success  with  mercurial  intensification,  viz., 
that  the  negative  shall  be  “  free  ”  from  sodium  hyposulphite.  Many 
consider  that  the  film  may  be  so  freed,  after  fixation,  by  the  hasty 
passage  of  the  negative  through  two  or  three  changes  of  water  ;  others 
prefer  a  soaking  of  several  hours’  duration  ;  while  others,  again,  lay 
great  store  upon  the  employment  of  specific  eleminators  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  ;  and  there  are  those  who  consider  that  a  clearing  solution 
answers  equally  well.  Now  between  any  two  of  these  plans  there 
can  be  no  effective  comparison,  hence  it  will  be  apparent  that  what 
one  may  term  the  negative  and  positive  ends  of  the  scale  are  so  remote 
that  between  them  there  is  room  for  a  very  wide  range  of  results,  aDd 
that  although  each  of  these  methods  is  employed  with  the  object  of 
“  freeing  ”  the  film  from  the  sodium  salt — an  object  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  sponsor  of  the  particular  method  to  be  thereby  attained 
— such,  conceivably,  is  not  often  the  case,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
could  not  be.  We  have  here,  then,  the  probable  origin  of  the  failure 
of  mercurial  intensification  in  many  hands,  namely,  the  lack  of 
uniformity  in  the  means  employed  for  securing  the  complete  im¬ 
munity  of  the  film  from  hyposulphite. 

Dismissing  any  doubts  as  to  the  permanency  or  uncertainty  of  the 
negative  after  treatment  with  mercury  and  a  re-agent — provided,  of 
course,  that  care  has  been  taken  to  fit  the  image  for  intensification, 
and  that  an  intelligent  supervision  has  been  exercised  over  the  few 
but  vital  operations  of  which  intensification  is  made  up — it  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  seemed  to  many  that  there  was  room  for  improvement  in 
at  least  two  important  details,  namely,  in  regard  to  the  graduation  of 
the  degree  of  density  obtainable,  and  also  in  the  colour  of  the  com¬ 
pleted  negative.  In  respect  of  the  first  reservation,  it  is  notorious 
that  recourse  is  usually  had  to  taking  things  as  they  come,  a  plan 
which,  while  possessing  all  the  elements  of  simplicity,  has  not  any¬ 
thing  else  in  its  favour.  Without  doubt,  this  laissez-faire  system  has, 
on  the  whole,  answered  tolerably  well,  because,  as  a  rule,  a  negative 
that  is  subjected  to  intensification  is  generally  so  weak  and  thin  that 
any  increase  in  its  opacity,  whether  slight  or  great,  becomes  such  a 
manifest  improvement  that  the  operator  is  content  not  to  inquire  too 
closely  into  the  exact  relation  which  the  increased  deposit  will  bear 
to  the  original  silver  nucleus,  so  long  as  it  is  apparent  that  he  will  be 
able  to  get  a  positive  print  with  a  little  more  vigour  and  contrast 
than  formerly.  It  is  not,  however,  in  such  cases  as  this  that  the 
capabilities  of  an  intensification  process  correctly  exhibit  themselves, 
but  rather  in  particular  instances,  where  only  a  slight  increase  of 
density  is  required,  or  it  is  desired  to  bring  a  thin  negative  up  to  the 
exact  density  of  another,  in  fact,  in  the  latitude  of  power  it  affords,  a 
lack  of  what  may  be  attributed — first,  to  the  great  ditficulty  in 
judging  when  the  desired  stage  of  density  is  reached ;  secondly,  to 
the  comparatively  slow  action  of  the  mercuric  chloride  in  “  bleaching 
the  image,  which  may  give  rise  to  the  impression  that  the  limit  of  its 
power  is  touched  when  the  positive  impression  seen  through  the  glass 
side  of  the  plate  is  first  visible,  as  after  this  its  subsequent  action  is 
slow.  As  to  colour,  it  has  always  seemed  that  it  would  be  a  distinct 
improvement  in  the  appearance  of  a  negative  if  the  deep  brown  that 
follows  upon  the  blackening  of  the  bleached  picture  with  N  H3  could 
be  exchanged  for  one  that  was  really  black  and  obtained  at  will,  and 
that  if,  in  so  imparting  another  colour,  the  means  of  additionally  in¬ 
creasing  opacity  were  also  at  hand.  Ammonia  is  an  exceedingly 
powerful  but  unstable  re-agent,  to  which  cause  probably  we  may 
trace  the  variations  in  its  “  blackening  ”  properties.  It  is  surprising, 
seeing  how  objectionable  is  its  use  to  a  great  many ,  that  its  employ¬ 
ment  continues  so  extensive  when  there  are  many  efficient  substitutes 
at  hand,  of  which  mention  is  made  hereunder. 

Now,  if  to  a  solution  containing  twenty  grains  of  mercuric 
bichloride  in  each  ounce  we  add  a  solution  of  potassium  hydrate  of 
the  same  strength,  immediate  turbidity,  followed  by  the  rapid  forma- 
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tion  of  a  white  precipitate,  occurs.  The  potash  solution  should  be 
added  slowly,  and  stopped  the  instant  precipitation  commences  to 
take  place.  The  effect  of  increasing  it  to  excess  would  be  to  ensure 
the  formation  of  the  yellow  precipitate  of  mercuric  oxide,  which  is 
not  capable  of  entering  into  combination  with  metallic  silver.  If  the 
turbid  solution  be  allowed  to  stand  for  a  short  time  it  will  become 
clear,  but  this  should  be  anticipated  by  at  once  adding,  for  each  ounce 
of  the  mercury-potassium  solution,  half  a  drachm  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  briskly  agitating  the  bottle,  when  the  turbidity  will  rapidly  dis¬ 
appear,  the  precipitate  will  dissolve  and  the  solutions  will  be  found  to 
have  acquired  a  remarkable  degree  of  clearness,  and  be  absolutely 
bright  and  colourless. 

Washed  over  a  gelatine  negative  image  that  has  previously  under¬ 
gone  whatever  treatment  is  selected  to  remove  stains  or  hyposulphite, 
or,  if  none  of  these  be  present,  that  has  been  soaked  and  well  rubbed 
with  a  little  wool  to  get  rid  of  adhering  substances  contained  in  the 
water  it  was  soaked  in,  a  solution  composed  as  above  described 
appears  to  have  the  property  of  hastening  the  formation  of  the  double 
salt  of  mercury  and  silver,  and,  consequently,  of  bleaching  the  image 
with  corresponding  rapidity.  This  bleaching,  moreover,  consists  not 
merely  of  a  perfunctory  alteration  in  the  appearance  in  the  image, 
but  is,  as  the  term  implies,  a  thorough  whitening  of  it.  When  a 
plain  solution  of  mercury  is  employed,  the  alteration  in  colour  is  very 
slow  and  gradual,  passing  respectively  throughout  a  whitely  brown, 
a  faint  yellow,  and  a  grey  stage,  at  which  latter  point  the  solution  is 
usually  removed  and  the  picture  placed  in  water.  In  the  present 
case,  the  change,  though  gradual,  is  not  nearly  so  slow,  while  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time  the  bleaching  acquires  a  degree  of  intensity 
beyond  which  it  would  be  unsafe  to  allow  it  to  go. 

In  the  few  experiments  made  it  has  been  found  that  intensification 
with  this  compound  solution  proceeds  in  three  well-defined  stages, 
viz.,  the  grey,  at  which  an  appreciable  increase  of  opacity  has  been 
obtained,  the  semi-white  which  imparts  considerable  density,  and  the 
white,  which  may  be  taken  as  full  or  normal  density.  The  washing 
that  follows  the  removal  of  the  mercury  solution  should  be  thorough, 
the  plate  allowed  to  soak  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  the  picture 
rubbed  with  a  little  wool ;  while  it  will  be  advantageous  to  avoid 
direct  daylight  during  the  progress  of  the  intensification,  a  precaution 
that  has  got  to  be  regarded  as  unnecessary. 

In  connexion  with  the  blackening  of  the  image,  it  is  curious  and 
instructive,  as  illustrative  of  the  tenacious  conservatism  that  exists 
among  the  photographic  community,  to  survey  the  fact  that  although 
there  is  at  hand  for  the  purpose  quite  a  number  of  re-agents  every 
whit  as  efficacious  as  ammonia  liquor,  far  more  pleasant  to  employ, 
and  not  subject  to  the  vagaries  attendant  upon  volatilisation,  there 
seems  with  many  little  inclination  to  cast  it  aside,  although  they  are 
probably  to  be  ranked  with  those  who  express  themselves  dissatisfied 
with  it.  Ammonia  for  negati  ve  work  is,  so  to  speak,  more  power¬ 
ful,  more  incisive,  than  either  soda  or  potash,  in  cases  of  under  exposure, 
but  here  its  positive  advantages  abruptly  stop,  while  to  its  contra 
account  are  the  undoubted  facts  that  with  many  commercial  gelatine 
films  its  use  involves  great  risks,  and  even  with  those  that  notoriously 
“  stand”  it,  the  effect  of  forcing  with  it  is  to  aggravate  whatever  evils 
in  the  way  of  coloured  fog  or  iridescent  markings  the  film  is  inhe¬ 
rently  subject  to.  But  this  by  the  way.  Following  upon  mercurial 
intensification  it  is  undoubtedly  prone  to  browning,  not  blackening, 
the  image.  Indeed,  the  precise  colour  the  negative  will  present  by 
transmitted  light  after  treatment  with  solution  of  ammonia  is  usually 
mere  conjecture,  superficial  indications,  when  the  plate  is  in  the 
porcelain  tray,  being  by  no  means  to  be  relied  upon. 

The  use  of  solutions  of  the  carbonates  of  potassium  or  sodium  in 
the  same  relative  proportions  as  those  employed  for  development  will 
give  results  not  inferior  to  those  obtained  with  ammonia,  and  will 
really  “  blacken”  the  bleached  image.  For  the  carbonates  the 
hydrates  may  also  be  substituted,  while  equally  good  effects  may  be 
secured  by  either  of  the  sulphites,  and  in  an  emergency  resource  may 
even  be  had  to  a  brief  immersion  in  the  hyposulphite  fixing  bath,  but 
as  this  would  necessitate  a  prolonged  washing  afterwards  it  is  not 
otherwise  advisable.  The  re-agents  named  simply  change  the  colour 
of  the  picture  and  in  no  way  influence  its  density;  if  it  is  thought, 
after  the  removal  of  the  mercury  solution,  that  intensification  has  not 
been  allowed  to  proceed  quite  far  enough  the  deficiency  of  intensity 
may  be  made  up  by  dissolving  in  the  alkaline  solution  three  or  four 
grains  of  hydroquinone,  when  the  higher  degree  of  opacity  will  be 
secured.  A  less  marked  effect  may  also  be  obtained  by  blackening 
with  a  plain  solution  of  hydroquinone  containing  four  grains  to  the 
ounce.  To  be  sure  these  solutions  will  change  colour,  but  little 
apprehension  need  be  entertained  that  they  will  stain  the  film.  On  a 
former  occasion  doubt  was  cast  on  the  intensifying  powers  of  hydro¬ 
quinone,  but  these  experiments  point  to  the  conclusion  that  this  useful 


re-agent  may  be  so  employed,  if  not  in  a  total,  at  least  a  partial 
degree,  while  not  improbably  we  have  much  yet  to  learn  as  to  it* 
other  characteristics. 

Mention  of  hydroquinone  and  its  properties  reminds  the  writer  of  a 
little  experience  with  it  that  goes  to  confirm  the  concluding  conjecture 
of  the  last  paragraph.  To  a  solution  consisting  of  twenty  grains  of 
hydroquinone  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  water,  half  a  dracfim  of  pure 
sulphuric  acid  was  accidentally  added,  when  decomposition  of  the 
hydroquinone  at  once  commenced,  the  solution  changed  to  a  light 
brown  colour  and  a  dark  green  glistening  precipitate  of  slight  specific 
gravity  was  formed.  Upon  filtering  the  solution  the  precipitate  was 
returned  to  the  bottle  and  again  made  up  to  the  original  strength  of 
the  aqueous  hydroquinone.  The  brown  liquid  that  was  filtered  off 
was  then  made  up  with  its  relative  proportions  of  meta-bi>ulphite  of 
potash  and  potassium  hydrate  to  a  one-solution  developer,  which 
instantly  turned  a  beautiful  ‘‘old  port”  colour.  Experiment  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  this  solution  which,  theoreticall}’,  contained  only  the 
two  gaseous  constituents  of  the  molecule  of  hydroquinone,  had  any 
power  of  developing  the  photographic  image,  demonstrated  that  its 
capacity  in  this  respect  was  in  no  appreciable  degree  less  than 
would  have  been  expected  of  the  undecomposed  re-agent.  The 
decomposed  solution  also  appreciably  blackened  the  mercurially 
bleached  image,  which  quickly  acquired  several  irremovable  pris¬ 
matic  hues.  In  like  manner  the  dark  glistening  precipitate  when 
re-dissolved  in  water,  and  made  up  with  the  alkali  into  a  developing 
solution,  exhibited  the  same  properties  as  those  described  with  the 
filtered  solution.  One  might  infer  from  this  that  the  stability  of 
hydroquinone,  as  a  reducer  of  the  photographic  image  of  silver 
bromide,  was  not  easily  destroyed.  Thomas  Bedding. 

- ♦ - 

LANTERN  SLIDE  MAKING  BY  THE  WET  COLLODION 

PROCESS. 

Having  already  spoken  of  the  relative  merits  of  different  processes 
for  glass  positive  and  lantern  slide  making,  we  shall  devote  a  little 
space  this  month  to  a  description  of  the  wet  collodion  process,  which 
is  the  one  in  general  use  by  professional  lantern  slide  makers. 

We  are  well  aware  that  there  is  an  idea  in  the  minds  of  many 
persons  that  the  collodion  process  is  dirty,  troublesome,  and  uncertain. 
It  certainly  does  require  care  in  manipulating,  but  it  is  easily  learned, 
and  when  once  understood  will  be  found  far  more  certain  than  any 
other. 

As  the  sensitiveness  of  wet  collodion  ranks  midway  between  albumen 
and  gelatine,  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  daylight  alone  should 
be  used  to  work  by.  The  camera  is  always  employed  whether  the 
size  of  the  positive  be  equal  to  the  original,  or  larger,  or  smaller.  So 
far  as  lantern  slides  are  concerned,  the  negatives  from  which  they  are 
to  be  made  will  generally  be  larger  in  size,  so  that  the  camera  must 
be  arranged  to  make  the  proper  reduction. 

The  most  practical  and  inexpensive  way  to  fit  up  the  apparatus 
for  wet  collodion  slide  making  is  as  follows : — Get  a  stout,  straight 
board,  about  five  or  six  feet  long,  and  attach  to  one  end  a  pair  of  legs 
like  those  of  a  saw-horse,  so  that  the  board  can  be  supported  level  on 
the  window  ledge  of  the  .work  room  by  its  free  end,  the  legs— which 
must  be  made  of  proper  length — supporting  the  other  end.  Two 
photographic  cameras  are  now  set  on  the  board  face  to  face ;  the  one 
nearest  the  window  has  its  front  panel  and  ground  glass  removed,  and 
the  negative  set  into  the  place  of  the  latter.  If  it  does  not  fit,  ar¬ 
range  a  cut-out  board  with  suitable  rabbet  on  the  ground  glass  frame 
so  that  it  will  hold  the  negative.  Pieces  of  clock  spring  two  or  three 
inches  long,  with  screws  passed  through  holes  in  one  end — thus  at¬ 
taching  them  to  the  wood  of  the  frame — will  be  a  simple  means  of 
holding  the  negative  fast  in  the  rabbet.  The  other  camera  is  now 
mounted  with  any  suitable  lens,  and  brought  up  near  enough  to  its 
fellow  to  give  an  image  of  the  negative  on  its  own  ground  glass,  of 
the  proper  size,  and  exactly  in  the  centre.  The  window  in  the  rear  of 
the  first  camera  should  either  be  of  ground  glass,  or,  what  is  better, 
should  admit  the  sun,  and  have  a  large  piece  of  fine  white  tissue  paper 
stretched  out  all  over  the  lower  part,  so  that  the  negative  may  thus 
stand  before  an  evenly  and  powerfully  illuminated  surface. 

The  distance  between  the  two  cameras  will  depend  upon  the  size  of 
the  negative,  the  focus  of  the  lens  used,  and  the  degree  of  enlarge¬ 
ment  or  reduction.  This  intervening  space  should  always  be  darkened 
by  throwing  a  black  cloth  supported  by  two  sticks  over  both  cameras, 
for  if  diffused  light  reaches  the  lens,  it  will  interfere  with  the 
brilliancy  of  the  image,  and  the  slides  will  be  fogged,  no  matter  how 
good  the  chemicals  may  be,  or  what  pains  be  bestowed  on  the  work. 

After  the  proper  distance  for  the  cameras  is  found,  and  the  proper 
focus  obtained,  both  cameras  should  be  screwed  down  to  the  board  so 
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that  they  may  not  he  disturbed  or  thrown  out  of  focus.  Hundreds  of 
slides  may  thus  be  made,  without  changing  the  focus,  by  simply  using- 
new  negatives. 

The  focussing  of  the  slide  will  require  care  and  attention,  and  should 
be  done  with  a  focussing  glass. 

The  manipulations  of  the  wet  collodion  process  may  be  scheduled 
as  follows : — 

1.  Cutting  the  glass  to  size,  4|x3|-  inches,  cleaning,  and  albume- 
nising. 

2.  Coating  with  collodion,  and  allowing  to  set. 

3.  Dipping  in  the  silver  bath. 

4.  Removing  from  the  bath,  draining,  and  setting  in  the  dark  slide. 

5.  Exposing  in  the  camera. 

6.  Developing  and  washing. 

7.  Fixing  and  washing. 

8.  Toning  (if  necessary). 

9.  Drying  and  mounting. 

Glass  for  lantern  slides  must  be  thin,  flat,  white,  and  free  from 
defects.  Before  cleaning,  the  sharp  edges  should  be  roughened  so  as 
not  to  out  the  fingers.  Prepare  a  large  bath  of  weak  nitric  acid,  and 
soak  the  plates  in  it  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then  take  them  out, 
wash  well,  and  rub  both  sides  of  the  glass  with  a  clean  ball  of  wet 
bibulous  paper  or  absorbent  cotton.  Have  a  clean  dish  ready  to  hold 
this  ball  when  it  has  to  be  laid  down,  and  be  sure  that  the  hands  also 
are  clean  and  quite  free  from  grease.  Have  a  draining  rack  ready  to 
hold  the  glasses  after  the  albumen  has  been  applied. 

Add  the  white  of  an  egg  to  twenty  ounces  of  water.  Stir  well 
together  with  a  glass  rod,  and  filter  through  one  thickness  of  the 
common  “Prat-Dumas”  paper.  This  clear  solution  is  now  to  be 
carefully  flowed  over  one  side  of  the  cleaned  glass  while  still  wet,  the 
excess  of  water  being  first  drained  off.  The  glass  is  then  set  in  the 
rack  to  dry.  A  number  of  glasses  should  be  thus  prepared  at  one  time, 
and  great  care  taken  that  no  dust  reaches  them.  They  will  keep  in¬ 
definitely  if  set  in  closed  wooden  boxes. 

Collodion  may  either  be  bought  ready  made  from  the  stock  dealers, 
or  it  may  be  prepared  as  follows  : — Weigh  out  forty-eight  grains  of 
“  negative  cotton”  and  put  it  in  a  clean  dry  bottle.  Pour  on  it  four 
ounces  of  pure  ether  and  two  and  a  half  ounces  of  ninety-five  per¬ 
cent.  alchohol  mixed.  Shake  till  dissolved,  and  allow  it  to  stand  a 
week  to  subside,  when  the  top  portions  may  be  decanted  off.  A 
month  or  six  weeks  before  use,  add  to  every  six  and  a  half  drachms 
of  plain  collodion  one  and  a  half  drachms  of  the  following  iodiser,  and 


mix  well : — 

Alcohol .  H  ounces. 

Iodide  of  cadmium  .  28  grains. 

Bromide  of  cadmium  . 10  „ 

Iodide  of  ammonium  .  20  „ 

Bromide  of  ammonium  .  7  „ 


Grind  the  bromides  together  in  a  glass  mortar  with  a  glass  pestle 
until  they  run  into  a  liquid,  pour  on  the  alcohol,  and  stir  until 
dissolved ;  then  add  the  iodides,  dissolve,  and  filter  through  paper. 

The  albumenised  glass  having  been  coated  with  collodion,  and  the 
film  well  set,  it  is  placed  on  the  dipper  and  slowly  and  evenly  lowered 
into  the  silver  bath,  which  is  made  by  dissolving  nitrate  of  silver  in 
distilled  water  in  the  proportion  of  forty-five  grains  to  the  ounce. 
To  each  pint  of  bath  add  a  drop  or  two  of  pure  nitric  acid. 

The  plate  is  gently  moved  up  and  down  a  few  times  during  the 
immersion  in  the  bath  (which  need  not  exceed  five  minutes),  and 
finally  removed,  drained,  and  set  in  the  holder. 

After  exposure  in  the  camera  it  is  developed  by  applying  a  solution 
of — 

Sulphate  of  iron .  240  grains. 

Water  . . 12  ounces. 

Collo  restrainer .  2  drachms. 

Acetic  acid,  No.  8 .  \  ounce. 

A  quantity  of  this  developer  should  be  made  up  and  used  when 
about  a  month  old. 

The  collo  restrainer  is  made  by  soaking  100  grains  of  gelatine  in  a 
little  water,  adding  ten  grains  of  caustic  potash,  and  boiling  for  ten 
minutes.  Dilute  the  fluid  thus  obtained  with  nine  ounces  of  water, 
and  add  one  ounce  of  acetic  acid,  No.  8. 

The  plate  having  been  developed  is  washed  and  fixed ;  again  washed, 
and  if  necessary  toned  by  applying  a  ten-grain  solution  of  bichloride 
of  mercury,  washing  well,  and  following  with  a  mixed  solution  of— 


Nitrate  of  silver .  I  ounce. 

Water  .  12  ounces. 

Cyanide  potassium  C.  P .  5  ounce. 

Water .  12  ounces. 


Mix  these  together,  stirring  until  the  white  precipitate  is  re-dissolved. 

Weak  solutions  of  chloride  of  gold  or  bichloride  of  palladium  have 
also  been  successfully  used  for  toning  lantern  slides.  A  hot,  saturated 
solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium  has  also  found  many  advocates  in 
spite  of  its  very  disagreeable  odour.  If  any  of  the  chlorides  are  used 
a  second  fixing  of  the  plate  is  advisable. 

Before  finishing  this  subject,  we  strongly  advise  those  of  our 
readers  who  intend  to  study  this  most  excellent  of  photographic  pro¬ 
cesses,  to  familiarise  themselves  with  the  general  properties  of  the 
chemicals  used,  and  any  good  work  on  chemistry  will  instruct  them. 
We  can  only,  in  our  brief  space  here,  ask  them  to  remember  that 
“  negative  cotton”  as  well  as  ether  and  its  fume3  are  highly  inflam¬ 
mable;  that  cyanide  of  potassium  and  bichloride  of  mercury  are 
dangerous  poisons  ;  and  that  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution  blackens  any¬ 
thing  on  which  it  may  be  dropped.  We  do  not  in  the  least  intend  to 
discourage  any  one  from  handling  these  articles  ;  on  the  contrarv,  we 
should  rather  urge  their  employment,  for  this  will  teach  neatness  and 
care  in  manipulation. 

The  plate  should  be  exposed  and  developed  with  all  convenient 
despatch  after  removal  from  the  bath,  the  developer  being  gentlv 
poured  on  from  a  graduated  measure  in  amount  just  sufficient  to 
cover  the  plate  freely,  and  no  more ;  the  plate  being  held  bv  one 
corner.  The  density  is  judged  of  by  transmitted  light.  As  we*  have 
before  remarked,  the  dark  room  light  need  not  be  red  as  for  gelatine 
plates,  and  much  more  of  it  may  be  safely  used.  Orange  yellow  is 
the  proper  colour.  A  common  fault  in  slide  making,  with  beginners, 
is  the  over  development  of  the  plate.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add, 
that  the  dipping  of  the  collodionised  plate  into  "the  bath/  and  the 
development,  must  be  done  in  a  dark  room. 

—  The  Swiss  Cross.  Ellerslie  Wallace,  M.D. 

- ♦ - 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  RECENT  NOVELS. 

The  literary  world  has  practically  taken  no  notice  of  the  art  or 
science  of  photography  during  the  brief  half  century  of  its  existence. 
Poets,  novelists,  and  essayists  have  let  it  severely  alone.  In  this 
respect  they  have,  however,  been  kinder  than  the  leading  lights  of  the 
artistic  world,  by  whom  photography  has  only  been  mentioned  to  be 
condemned — although,  even  there,  there  are  now  signs  of  a  coming- 
revolution. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  pleasure  that  we  hail,  among  the  novels  of  the 
present  season,  several  which  introduce  photography  in  a  way  that 
proves  the  writers  to  possess,  at  all  events,  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  The  fact  shows  that  the  “light  science" — as  the  author  of 
Verdant  Green  called  it  thirty-three  years  ago — has  now  become  a 
part  of  a  “  liberal  education.” 

In  order  that  photographers  may  “  see  themselves  as  others  see 
them,”  we  propose  to  give  an  outline  of  the  way  in  which  the  subject 
is  introduced  in  two  or  three  recent  novels,  with  such  quotations  as 
will  give  an  idea  as  to  how  the  subject  is  handled.  The  “  reading 
season”  is  now  in  full  swing,  and  the  photographic  season  at  its 
dullest,  so  that  we  may  hope  that  our  friends  will  have  time  to  read 
the  volumes,  in  full,  for  themselves. 

In  An  Imperfect  Gentleman *  we  are  introduced  by  the  authoress 
(Mrs.  Henry  Jenner)  to  an  impoverished  nobleman,  Lord  Badlesmere, 
who,  to  make  a  little  provision  for  his  son,  has  opened  a  studio,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  “  John  Barnes,”  in  High-street,  Camden-town, 
a  locality  in  which  he  is  little  likely  to  meet  any  of  his  aristocratic 
acquaintances. 

As  assistant,  this  noble  photographer  has  a  red-hot  Radical — one 
Sidney  Vidler — “  who  was  considered  artistic,  as  he  was  an  assistant 
in  a  photographer’s  studio  :  he  had  a  brown  velveteen  coat  on,  and 
wore  his  hair  long  in  virtue  of  his  profession.”  All  in  ignorance  as 
to  his  employer’s  real  position,  he  continually  holds  forth  on  the  evils 
of  a  “  bloated  aristocracy.” 

Some  of  the  descriptions  in  the  book  are  very  amusing.  “  This  is 
a  photograph  of  mjr  father  taken  in  his  declining  years.  Takes  after 
his  mother  the  Dutch  lady,  you  observe ;  has  less  about  the  bridge  of 
the  nose  than  his  father.  This  of  my  dear  mother  would  be  better  if 
she  could  have  been  persuaded  to  take  her  spectacles  off,  but  she 
could  not  be,  having  an  idea  that  the  accuracy  of  the  portrait  depended 
on  the  clearness  with  which  she  observed  the  camera.  The  tortoise¬ 
shell  rims  come  out  rather  black,  and  give  a  curious  expression  to  the 
eyes.” 

“  They  did  indeed,  for  the  glasses,  having  reflected  the  light,  came 
out  perfectly  white  circles,  and  did  not  allow  the  eyes  to  be  seen  at 
all,  and  the  black  rims  of  the  tortoise-shell  produced  a  certainly 
startling  effect  upon  the  beholder.” 

*  Longmans,  3  vols.,  1888. 
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The  following  gives  us  a  glimpse  into  the  dark  room  of  the  dis¬ 
guised  nobleman.  “ Mr.  Barnes”  remarks  to  Vidler,  “  Suppose  you 
see  who  has  come  in,  and  you  can  take  the  portrait  if  you  like.  I 
will  see  to  the  developing.  Remember  the  light  is  very  weak.  Be¬ 
fore  you  expose,  tell  me  how  long  you  think  it  should  be.  Do  it 
without  the  actiuometer  this  time.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  make  a 
good  shot,  but  I  think  you  will  always  be  better  at  grouping  and 
arranging  than  at  the  technicalities.  Where  is  the  pyro  ?  I’ll  mix 
the  developer  while  you  get  them  ready.” 

Sidney  Vidler,  though  he  would  much  have  preferred  to  draw  his 
master  out  on  politics  instead  of  taking  the  portraits  of  a  couple  who, 
as  he  elegantly  expressed  it,  were  “  a  case  of  spoons,”  acquitted  himself 
very  well  over  the  proceeding,  and  took  two  plates  very  satisfactorily. 

“Beautiful,  my  boy!  beautiful!”  said  Mr.  Barnes,  as  he  rocked 
the  plate  gently  in  the  developer.  “  Beautiful !  couldn’t  be  better. 
See  the  high  lights  coming  up  slowly  and  surely,  and  just  the  right 
proportion.  Now  just  a  dash  of  bromide  to  slow  it,  for  we  are  a 
little  too  quick,  but  that’s  not  your  fault,  for  I  put  the  least  little 
drop  too  much  ammonia  in.  There !  that  is  delightful !  never  saw  a 
better  negative  in  my  life  !  Now  you  shall  develop  the  other  entirely. 
That’s  right ;  you’ll  make  a  photographer  yet.  I  was  afraid  you  were 
only  fit  for  an  artist.” 

Sidney  Vidler’s  political  aspirations  lead  him  to  wish  to  abandon 
his  trade  and  become  a  demagogue,  and  he  announces  his  intention 
to  his  chief. 

“Mr.  Barnes,”  said  Sid  Vidler,  one  May  morning,  to  his  master, 
as  he  sat  swaying  to  and  fro  a  dish  that  contained  silver  prints  in  a 
toning  solution,  “  I  rather  think  of  giving  up  photography.” 

“  Indeed,  my  boy,”  said  Mr.  Barnes,  mildly.  “  And  what  are  you 
going  to  do  instead  ?” 

“  I  don’t  consider  that  in  these  stirring  and  critical  times  a  man 
has  any  right  to  fritter  away  his  time  in  taking  other  people’s  por¬ 
traits,”  Sid  went  on  with  lofty  vehemence.  “  Art  for  the  people 
will  come  when  they  have  their  rights.  A  sword  is  better  for  the 
people  now  than  a  photograph.”  .... 

“  But  tell  me,  why  do  you  intend  to  give  up  your  profession  P  Y'ou 
are  getting  on  very  well  in  it.” 

“  Thank  you,  sir,”  said  Sid,  loftily^.  “  There  is  greater  work  before 
me  than  toning  silver  prints  and  coating  dry  plates.  My  country 
calls  me,  sir.  I  have  had  an  appointment  offered  me  as  secretary  to 
the  Social  Revolution  League  !  ” 

But  the  (photographic)  cream  of  the  story  comes  in  the  third 
volume,  when  Lord  Leaveland  (our  noble  professional’s  eldest  son), 
strolls  through  Camden-town  in  company  with  his  newly  married 
wife — the  heroine  of  the  tale — and  passes  near  his  relative’s  studio. 

The  pictures  attract  the  attention  of  the  lady. 

Presently  she  stopped  and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

“  Do  you  see  those  photographs  in  that  window  ?”  she  said.  They 
are  the  same  as  those  father  gave  me.  Are  they  not  good  ?  I  wonder 
if  he  got  them  here  P  ” 

“  Highly  improbable,  I  should  say.  What  should  the  dear  old 
man  do  in  Camden-town  ?  By  Jove,  those  portraits  are  not  bad.” 

“  They  are  very  good.  That  child  is  lovely ;  even  that  plain  girl 
makes  a  pretty  picture  ;  and  see  how  cheap  they  are — twelve  shillings 
a  dozen.  Oh,  Bernard,  I  have  the  shillings  out  of  my  guineas  left ; 
do,  do  let  me  have  a  photograph  of  you !  ” 

“  My  dear  child,  there  is  one  at  home.” 

“  When  you  were  fourteen  !  Oh,  Bernard,  I  should  like  one  of  you 
now — you  are  away  so  much.  Do  let  me  have  it.” 

“  Of  course,  my  love,  if  you  like.  Shall  we  go  in  here  ?  It  seems  a 
good  place  and  cheap.  Here  goes  for  six  shillingsworth  of  distor¬ 
tion,”  and  he  entered  the  shop. 

It  was  a  shabby  little  place,  clean  enough,  but  lacking  the  gilt  and 
velvet  that  distinguish  the  abodes  of  thriving  photographers.  The 
place  had  evidently  not  been  done  up  for  a  long  time.  A  few  photo¬ 
graphs  hung  on  the  walls,  and  were  arranged  in  frames  on  the  counter 
— altogether  not  a  prepossessing-looking  shop. 

“  Mr.  Barnes  does  not  seem  to  be  making  his  fortune,”  said  Lord 
Leaveland.  “  I  wonder,  if  I  kicked  the  door,  if  somebody  would 
come  and  attend  to  us.” 

At  this  moment  a  young  man  entered  the  shop . 

This  is  Sidney  Vidler,  and  a  mutual  recognition  takes  place  between 
him  and  Lady  Leaveland. 

“  Can  I  have  the  pleasure  of  doing  anything  in  my  way  for  your 
ladyship  to-day  P  Our  situation  is  retired,”  said  Sid,  waving  his  hand 
towards  the  teeming,  noisy  street,  “  but  art  can  flourish  best  away 
from  the  haunts  of  fashion.  I  may  venture  to  say  we  have  done 
some  very  neat  things,”  and  he  indicated  several  views  and  portraits 
that  were  hung  about  the  walls. 

“  Those  views  of  Hampstead  are  beautiful,”  said  Lady  Leaveland. 


Sid  coughed. 

“  The  work  of  my  coadjutor,  John  Barnes,”  he  observed.  “  For 
myself,  the  human  countenance  possesses  greater  interest  than  land¬ 
scape.  That  is  an  interesting  portrait,  Lady  Leaveland;  there  is 
individualism  in  that  face.” 

“Very  much  so,”  said  Julian,  looking  at  a  portrait  of  a  singularly 
strong-featured  and  gruesome  female. 

“  Yes,”  said  Sid,  admiringly,  as  he  polished  the  glass  over  the 
picture  with  his  coat-sleeve,  “  those  are  expressive  lineaments.  On 
the  strength  of  old  acquaintance,  I  may  mention  to  you  that,  if 
matters  go  aright,  1  may  hope  to  call  that  lady  my  wife.” 

“  Suppose,  in  the  interval,”  suggested  Lord  Leaveland,  in  a  gentle 
drawling  tone,  “  you  take  my  portrait — as  a  personal  favour,  I  mean,” 
he  added,  leaning  his  elbow  on  the  counter,  and  looking  with  a  pleading 
and  deprecating  expression  at  Sidney. 

It  was  one  of  Sid’s  grievances  against  his  master,  Mr.  Barnes,  that 
he  never  could  tell  if  he  was  chaffing  him  or  not.  lie  was  in  the 
same  predicament  now  ;  coloured,  and  looked  annoyed.  Julian  came 
to  his  relief. 

“If  you  are  not  engaged  now,”  she  suid,  “we  should  like  you  to 
take  Lord  Leaveland’s  portrait.” 

“  Certainly,”  said  Sid.  “  Mr.  Barnes  is  in  the  studio  at  present 
occupied  with  a  lady.  I  daresay  he  has  done  now.  If  you  will 
follow  me,  I  will  introduce  you  to  him.  I  am  afraid  you  will  find 
the  winding  of  the  stairs  inconvenient,”  said  Sid,  as  he  proceeded 
them.  “  We  are  somewhat  cramped  for  space  here,  but  we  do  not 
envy  the  gilded  saloons  of  the  fashionable.  We  are  doing  a  great 
work  here,  Lady  Leaveland  ;  bringing  art  to  the  masses.  It  is  a 
great  work.  I  confess  at  one  time  I  was  not  sufficiently  imbued  with 
the  knowledge  of  its  vastness,  and  quitted  the  sphere  of  art  for  that 
of  literature,  but  I  found  the  field  overcrowded,  and  great  jealousy 
existing  against  unknown  talent  ;  so  I  returned  to  my  original  vocation, 
and  am  proud  to  say  am  instrumental  in  diffusing  a  taste  for  art  and 
culture  among  the  denizens  of  this  crowded  neighbourhood.  I  am 
afraid  you  find  the  stairs  very  high.  In  the  last  words  of  the  great 
poet,  ‘  Light,  more  light,’  is  what  we  want  in  our  profession,  conse¬ 
quently  the  studio  is  situate  on  the  roof.” 

“  I  feel  like  being  mast-headed,”  said  Lord  Leaveland,  “  combined 
with  a  visit  to  the  dentist.  It  is  awful  to  be  operated  on  in  cold 
blood.  Julian,  do  I  look  nice?  I  feel  pallid.” 

“That  will  soon  wear  off,’’  said  Sid,  with  a  superior  smile,  as  he 
threw  the  door  open  ;  “gents  often  feel  a  little  nervous  at  first,  but 
Mr.  Barnes  will  soon  put  you  at  your  ease.” 

The  studio  was  a  small  iron  room  with  a  sloping  glass  roof.  It  had 
the  advantages  of  being  very  hot  in  summer  and  very  cold  in  winter. 
A  few  artistic  properties,  such  as  a  pedestal  with  a  vase  on  it,  an 
album  on  a  table,  and  a  few  armchairs  of  the  sort  that  usually  figure 
in  photographs  were  in  the  room.  A  young  servant-girl,  evidently 
out  for  a  holiday,  in  her  best  dress  and  hat,  was  sitting  in  a  con¬ 
strained  attitude  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room  with  a  letter  in  her 
hand,  and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  a  particular  spot  on  the  wall  opposite. 

A  man  with  his  head  under  a  black  cloth  was  engaged  with  a 
camera  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

“  One  moment,”  said  Sid,  staying  the  Leaveland’s  advance  with  his 
hand.  “  Mr.  Barnes  is  focussiiig ;  evidently  the  first  plate  was  un-^- 
satisfactory.” 

They  paused  for  a  moment ;  the  man  under  the  cloth  was  evidently 
studying  his  subject.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  withdraw  his  head 
Sid  came  forward. 

“  Mr.  Barnes,  sir,  let  me  introduce  an  old  acquaintance,  Lady 
Leaveland,  who  was  Miss  Julian  Rowley,  that  you  have  heard  me 
speak  of  at  my  sister’s  house.” 

Down  went  the  black'cloth  and  the  camera  altogether,  and  before  the 
astonished  son  and  daughter  the  Earl  of  Badlesmere  stood  confessed  ! 

But  it  would  be  unfair  to  quote  more,  and  for  the  sequel  we  must 
send  our  readers  to  the  novel  itself.  We  do  not  think  they  will 
regret  the  time  spent  in  reading  it,  for,  apart  from  the  photographic 
episodes,  it  is  a  story  of  deep  and  absorbing  interest.  We  are  only 
too  pleased  that  the  authoress  should  have  been  among  the  first  to 
exploiter  this  new  field,  for  she  must  evidently  be  herself  no  mean 
expert  in  our  fascinating  science,  which  has  now  redeemed  itself  from 
the  appellation  of  the  “  black  art.”  Talbot  Arched. 

- ♦ - 

THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  Paris  Exhibition  has  no  official  relations  with  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  latter  having  refused  to  take  part  in  it  because  the  Exhibition 
is  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  the  Bastille.  The  French  authorities  put  it  that  it  celebrated  an 
economical  centenary — that  it  celebrated  a  day  when  industrial  freedom 
was  established;  but  the  monarchical  Governments  of  Europe  would  not 
see  it  in  that  light.  The  result  of  this  was  that  a  Mansion  House  Com¬ 
mittee,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  was  established  for  the 
benefit  of  British  exhibitors  :  Mr.  H.  Trueman  Wood,  so  well  known  to 
photographers,  is  one  of  its  two  honorary  secretaries.  Only  half  the  space 
for  miscellaneous  exhibits  has  been  allotted  to  Great  Britain  as  compared 
with  the  space  it  received  at  the  previous  Paris  Exhibition,  and  it  has  been 
found  to  be  not  nearly  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand ;  indeed,  this  may 
be  said  of  the  whole  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  with  the  exception  of  the 
departments  of  horticulture,  arboriculture,  and  agriculture.  The  Exhi¬ 
bition  authorities  furnished  the  foreign  sections  with  space  having  no 
flooring,  except  the  main  thoroughfares  for  the  public,  thus  putting  them 
to  the  expense  of  providing  their  own  flooring  ;  this  may  be  added  to  the 
numerous  cases  mentioned  in  my  last  of  the  general  avidity  with  which 
the  French  seem  of  late  to  try  to  get  all  they  possibly  can  out  of 
foreigners. 

I  believe  that  all  the  space  for  photography  in  the  British  section  has 
already  been  allotted,  and  that  applications  for  space  for  the  purpose  are 
now  refused  as  fast  as  they  come  in — at  all  events,  most  of  them  are. 
Among  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  time  were  Walery  and 
Van  der  Weyde.  The  former  is  going  to  much  expense  in  the  matter, 
and  will  probably  have  the  most  imposing  show  connected  with  photo¬ 
graphy  in  the  British  section.  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson,  of  Hexham,  will  exhibit 
landscape  photographs  ;  Mr.  J.  B.  Scott,  of  Carlisle,  platinum  and  carbon 
prints  ;  and  Mr.  Mendelssohn,  of  London,  portraits.  Mr.  J.  Thomson, 
of  London,  “  portraits  in  black  and  white.”  Messrs.  West  &  Son,  of 
Southsea,  will  exhibit  instantaneous  photographs  of  vessels  in  full  sail ; 
and  Mr.  Burnside,  of  Guernsey,  large  direct  pictures  of  children  in 
platinotype.  Winch  Brothers,  of  Colchester,  will  exhibit  landscapes ; 
Messrs.  Werner  &  Co.,  of  Dublin,  bromide  enlargements  and  direct 
photographs;  Mr.  Sutcliffe,  of  Whitby,  “photographs;”  Mr.  Fox  Shew, 
of  London,  photographic  apparatus ;  Mr.  Lafayette,  of  Dublin,  portraits, 
which  he  will  display  upon  an  artistic  hexagonal- shaped  stand,  now  in 
course  of  construction ;  and  Messrs.  Watson,  of  Holborn,  photographic 
apparatus  and  lenses.  Messrs.  Boss  and  Dallmeyer  exhibit  lenses. 
Screens  have  been  put  up  in  one  of  the  galleries  for  the  exhibition  of 
photographs  by  some  persons  who  did  not  wish  to  go  to  too  great  expense. 
The  short  list  I  have  given  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  complete  one  of  those 
who  up  to  this  time  have  taken  space  in  the  photographic  part  of  the 
British  Court  in  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

In  the  more  fashionable  parts  of  Paris  I  noticed  that  most  of  the  best 
photographers  had  platinotype  portraits  in  their  showcases :  they  adver¬ 
tised  them  as  “  platinotypes  ”  and  “unalterable,”  thereby  giving  the 
public  a  guarantee  that  they  were  not  merely  developed  silver  prints.  In 
Paris  platinotypy  seems  to  be  driving  silver  printing  out  of  existence 
among  the  more  cultured  section  of  the  public.  The  beautiful  burnt-in 
coloured  enamels  put  on  view  a  year  ago  by  Messrs.  Bencque  A  Co. ,  of 
Paris,  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  in  Pall  Mall,  may  be 
remembered  by  many.  I  never  could  understand  why  they  did  not 
receive  a  prize,  for  to  my  mind  they  were  by  far  the  best  results  I  have 
ever  seen  by  the  most  difficult  of  all  photographic  processes.  I  saw  some 
of  their  enamels,  not  quite  so  good  as  those  they  exhibited  at  Pall  Mall, 
in  their  shop  window  in  Paris,  and  learned  from  the  advertisements  and 
photographs  displayed  therein  that  their  works  are  some  little  distance 
outside  the  city.  I  had  no  time  to  enter  and  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  quality  of  their  photographs.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  particularly 
well  known  among  Parisian  photographers.  I  mentioned  their  names  to 
two  or  three  prominent  members  of  the  French  Photographic  Society,  but 
they  had  never  heard  of  Bencque  &  Co.,  or  had  forgotten  having  done  so. 
Mr.  Walery  is  the  only  person  who  has  stated  that  he  will  exhibit  enamels 
in  the  British  section  of  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

- + - 

THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  LANTERN. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  writes  : — In  a  notice  of  a 
recently  published  book  on  the  magic  lantern  which  appeared  in  your 
columns  a  few  days  ago  mention  was  made  of  the  exhibition  of  photo¬ 
graphs  by  means  of  the  lantern  shown  some  thirty-five  years  ago  at  the 
Mechanics’  Institution,  then  in  Cooper-street.  To  those  who  remember 
that  time  it  will  be  interesting  to  recall  the  old  place — the  lecture  theatre 
in  which  the  exhibitions  were  held,  the  ugly  perched-up  box  in  which  the 
lanterns  were  placed,  and  the  pleasant  discourses  which  Mr.  E.  Hutchings, 
then  secretary  of  the  Institution,  delivered  in  his  rich  and  well-re¬ 
membered  tones.  It  would  seem  that  the  service  rendered  then  to 
science,  to  art,  and  to  education  by  those  admirable  displays,  originated 
by  Mr.  Dancer,  Mr.  Joseph  Manchester,  Mr.  William  Heywood,  and 
Mr.  Hutchings,  is  now  forgotten,  and  that  others  are  claiming  the  credit 
for  what  those  gentlemen  effected.  The  Mechanics’  exhibitions  form  a 
not  unimportant  chapter  in  the  history  of  Manchester  enterprise,  and  foi 
this  reason,  and  that  the  facts  I  am  possessed  of  may  be  put  on  record  to 
the  credit  of  those  to  whom  credit  is  due,  I  venture  to  ask  you  to  find 
space  for  this  somewhat  lengthened  communication.  Of  the  four  gentle¬ 
men  named  above  only  one  remains  with  us.  It  is  to  him  I  owe  the 


facts  which  follow,  and  I  take  upon  myself  the  duty  of  recording  them, 
because  I  am  quite  sure  he  could  not  be  induced  to  claim  for  himself  the 
credit  which  is  so  largely  his  due. 

In  the  autumn  of  1853  Mr.  J.  B.  Dancer,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
engaged  in  perfecting  microscopic  photography,  invited  Mr.  Manchester 
and  Mr.  E.  Hutchings  to  a  private  view  at  his  house,  and  during  the 
evening  suggested  the  use  of  photographic  transparencies  for  dissolving 
views,  asking  his  visitors  to  consider  the  propriety  of  holding  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  the  Mechanics’  Institution  during  the  approaching  winter.  Should 
this  be  done,  he  undertook  to  prepare  the  photographic  pictures  as  an 
experiment.  As  a  result  of  this  conversation  an  exhibition  was  opened 
in  January,  1854,  which  consisted  of  about  twenty  of  the  old-ha  uo  ted 
painted  slides  and  thirty  or  more  photographs,  including  two  poor  pieces 
of  sculpture.  This  show  was  opened  for  a  month,  and  created  much 
interest.  The  superiority  of  the  photogaphic  over  the  painted  slides  was 
so  manifest  that  before  the  exhibition  closed  the  latter  were  discard' 
only  photographs  were  shown.  This  first  exhibition  was  closed  at  the 
desire  of  Mr.  Dancer,  who  wished  to  improve  the  lenses  by  which  the 
pictures  were  projected,  and  in  order  that  the  pictures  themselves  might 
be  changed  for  the  better.  Mr.  William  Heywood,  a  director  of  the 
Institution,  and  a  very  ingenious  mechanician  (an  elder  brother  of  Alder¬ 
man  Abel  Heywood),  at  this  time  suggested  a  plan  by  which  to  obtain  a 
more  powerful  and  a  steadier  light  from  the  lime  used  in  the  lantern, 
which  was  adopted  in  the  following  exhibition,  and  is  more  fully  alluded 
to  below.  In  1885,  then,  the  perfected  exhibition  was  opened  to  the 
public.  Mr.  Dancer  had  changed  the  character  of  the  lenses,  making  them 
achromatic ;  and  Mr.  W.  Heywood  had  applied  his  invention  by  which  the 
limelight  was  obtained  from  a  flat  disc,  and  not  from  the  cork-shaped 
limes  hitherto  used.  He  thus  secured  a  larger  area  for  illumination,  and 
avoided  a  constantly  recurring  difficulty  caused  by  the  breaking  of  the 
limes,  the  new  discs  being  more  firmly  held  together  by  a  steel  baud,  and 
remaining  serviceable  for  many  hour.s.  At  the  present  time  the  qu 
of  limes  is  more  to  be  relied  upon,  as  they  are  carefully  manufactured  for 
lantern  use,  and  the  discs  giving  really  no  better  illumination,  the  cork¬ 
shaped  limes  are  again  in  use.  The  size  of  the  present  limes,  it  is  said,  was 
suggested  by  Michael  Faraday.  In  addition  to  these  changes  for  the 
better,  the  pictures  were  greatly  improved  in  character,  both  as  regards 
their  interest  as  pictures  for  exhibition  purposes  and  their  quality  as 
examples  of  photography.  Amateur  photographers  had  been  led  to  work 
with  an  eye  to  future  exhibitions,  and  the  directors  of  the  institution  had 
spared  no  pains  to  make  their  selection  as  attractive  as  possible.  Messrs. 
Negretti  &  Zambra,  who  were  then,  as  they  are  now,  the  official  photo¬ 
graphers  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  offered  to  copy  an}  of  the 
sculpture  at  Sydenham,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Manchester  had  hit  upon  the 
plan  which  became  so  popular  of  giving  a  background  of  colour  to  tne 
sculpture.  With  all  these  changes  the  new  exhibition  was  opened  under 
very  gratifying  and  encouraging  circumstances,  and  soon  attracted 
attention,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  France,  Germany,  and  tiie  Lnited 
States.  This  season,  too,  the  directors  added  the  exhibition  of  tiie 
“  Luminous  Chromatic  Fountain,”  a  single  column  of  illuminated  water  , 
but  it  was  not  the  great  success  it  afterwards  became  in  1857,  "hen  the 
Mechanics’  Institution  had  been  removed  to  David-street. 

In  December,  1857,  the  exhibition  was  reopened  in  the  new  premises, 
and  was  more  than  ever  popular  ;  it  had  become  more  educational  with¬ 
out  losing  its  attractiveness.  Messrs.  Negretti  &  Zambra  had  again 
placed  their  resources  at  the  service  of  the  directors,  and  an  exhibition 
then  quite  unique  was  offered  to  the  public,  Mr.  Frith  s  wondeilul  relies  of 
Egyptian  photographs  being  thrown  on  the  screen,  and  accompanied  in  a 
most  admirable  manner  by  Mr.  Hatching’s  descriptions.  The  sculpture 
shown  was  also  of  a  finer  character,  and  the  Luminous  Chromatic  foun¬ 
tain,  no  longer  a  single  jet  of  water,  was  now  made  to  carry  scoies  of  minor 
jets  with  unceasing  variety  of  form  and  colour.  By  a  happy  nit  of  Mr. 
Huchings’s,  the  fountain  was  now  called  the  “  Fairy  Fountain,  a  name 
which  it  still  retains.  During  all  this  time  the  men  who  were  working 
together  for  the  common  end  were  the  same — namely,  Mr.  Dancet,  Mi. 
Joseph  Manchester,  Mr.  William  Heywood,  and  Mr.  E.  Hutchings. 
Finally,  the  exhibition  at  the  Mechanics’  became  an  annual  feature,  and 
was  so  widely  known  that  distinguished  visitors  coming  to  Manchester 
asked  to  see  it,  if  possible,  as  a  private  or  personal  favour.  be  notices 


written  by  one  of  the  brothers  Chambers,  from  which  it  will  not  be  unin¬ 
teresting  to  make  some  brief  extracts : — 

“When  we  state  that  it  is  possible  to  exhibit  photographs  to  a  large  number 
of  spectators  at  one  time,  of  the  extraordinary  dimensions  of  20  feet  in  diame  ter, 
ir  covering  400  square  feet  of  surface,  brilliantly  illuminated,  bringing  into 
-  •’  1  ■  ’  ”  -  . J  details  of  the  photograpn, 


distinct  relief  the  most  delicate  and  minute  .  -,  -  , 

and  oftentimes  accompanied  with  such  a  stereoscopic  effect  as  to •  be 
absolutely  startling  in  its  illusion,  we  daresay  we  shall  excite  tl he  s m rp nse, 
if  not  the  incredulity,  of  many.  In  order,  however,  not  to  tax  then  laith 
too  heavily,  we  may  state  that  last  winter  an  exhibition  of  this  nature  was 
given  at  the  Manchester  Mechanics’  Institution  120  times  successive!}  ,  that 
crowded  audiences  assembled  on  every  occasion  to  witness  it ;  and  that  besides 
affording  an  immense  amount  of  gratification  and  instruction  during _  the  "hole 
of  the  winter  season,  it  enriched  the  funds  of  that  thriving  institution,  small 
as  was  the  charge  of  admission,  to  the  amount  of  (we  speak  fiom  mernoi} 
some  seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds.  .  .  .  Another  advantage  ot  this  mode 
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of  exhibiting  photographs  is  that  they  may  be  exhibited  before  large  audiences 
at  the  same  time.  What  a  powerful  auxiliary,  then,  may  not  this  be  destined 
to  become  in  the  business  of  education  !  What  is  more  calculated  to  excite 
and  keep  awake  the  attention,  even  of  the  most  uninformed,  than  a  true  tran¬ 
script  of  nature,  a  faithful  picture,  which  ‘  nothing  extenuates,  nor  sets  down 
ought  in  malice,’  with  every  feature  brought  out  into  the  most  distinct  and 
vivid  relief  by  the  powerful  rays  of  the  oxyhydrogen  limelight !” 

Further  notice  follows  of  the  extraordinary  effect  of  Frith’s  Egyptian 
views,  which  is  too  long  for  use  here,  but  the  conclusion  of  the  article  may 
perhaps  be  quoted  : — 

“  It  only  remains  to  mention  the  names  of  three  parties  who  have  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  bringing  this  application  of  photography  to  its  present  state, 
and  to  whom  the  thanks  of  all  who  derive  either  pleasure  or  advantage  from  it 
are  due — namely,  Mr.  Hutchings,  the  talented  secretary  of  the  Manchester 
Mechanics’  Institution,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  perceive  and,  by  his  adopt¬ 
ing  it,  to  prove  its  value  in  an  educational  point  of  view  ;  Mr.  Dancer,  the 
eminent  optician  of  Manchester,  the  only  maker  of  apparatus  specially  adapted 
to  this  peculiar  exhibition,  and  who  unites  to  his  well-known  skill  as  a  maker 
of  scientific  apparatus  a  love  for  the  sciences  which  he  helps  to  foster  ;  and 
Messrs.  Negretti  &  Zambra,  of  London,  the  photographers  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company,  and  the  spirited  publishers  of  Mr.  Frith’s  Egyptian  and  Holy  Land 
photographs,  who  have  at  great  pains  and  expense  carefully  prepared  a  large 
series  of  photographs  specially  for  exhibition  by  this  process.” 

It  may  be  added  that  for  years  the  directors  of  the  institution  calcu¬ 
lated  upon  the  attractions  of  the  exhibition  as  a  source  of  revenue.  In 
one  season  the  net  profits  amounted  to  over  1000/.,  and  in  the  reports  for 
the  years  1858-9  the  directors  recorded  with  pride  that  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  and  from  the  Continent  of  Europe  correspondence  had 
reached  them  in  regard  to  the  exhibition,  and  inquiries  into  the  way  in 
which  it  was  worked. 

This  statement  will  be  sufficient,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  settle  once  and 
for  all  to  whom  the  credit  of  the  application  of  photography  to  the  lantern 
belongs.  For  a  very  few  pounds  now  apparatus  can  be  bought  that  will 
show  in  the  home  or  the  public  hall  all  the  beauties  and  marvels  first  exhi¬ 
bited  at  the  Mechanics’ ;  but  even  after  Mr.  Dancer  had  shown  the  way,  it 
was,  as  will  be  seen,  some  years  before  opticians  were  able  to  follow,  and 
on  that  account  was  it  that  the  exhibition  at  the  institution  remained 
unique. 

- + - 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  FRANCE. 

( From  an  Englishman's  Point  of  View.) 

I  recently  attended  for  the  first  time  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  France,  at  its  new  rooms  in  the  Rue  des  Petits  Champs,  Paris, 
not  far  from  the  Opera  House.  The  visit  was  an  interesting  one,  France 
being  the  birthplace  of  practical  photography,  the  country  of  Nicephore 
Niepce  de  Chalons,  of  Becquerel,  Daguerre,  and  Poitevin.  Some  English 
tourists  who  had  attended  previous  meetings  had  expressed  to  me  some 
disappointment ;  but  the  Society  was  then  in  its  former  premises,  and 
the  visitors  no  doubt  attended  in  the  holiday  season,  when  many  of  the 
members  were  out  of  town,  as  in  London  at  the  same  time  of  year.  The 
present  rooms  are  adorned  with  a  collection  of  photographs  of  great 
historical  interest,  not  a  few  of  them  being  the  first  specimens  produced 
by  processes  which  have  since  proved  to  be  the  foundation  of  great 
industries,  whilst  others  are  specimens  of  results  of  great  interest  from  as 
yet  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view.  Specimens  of  the  earliest  work  of 
the  actual  pioneers  of  photography  throughout  the  world  are  numerous, 
and  an  hour  can  well  be  spent  in  the  examination  thereof. 

As  it  may  be  of  interest  to  English  readers  to  paint  a  picture  of  the 
method  in  which  the  meetings  are  conducted  I  now  apply  myself  to  the  task. 

The  number  of  members  present  last  Friday  was  about  200,  two  or 
three  dozen  of  whom  were  obliged  to  stand,  the  rooms  being  so  full.  The 
Chairman,  who  on  this  occasion  was  M.  Bardy,  a  scientific  chemist,  was 
seated  behind  a  table,  and  on  either  side  of  him  two  or  three  officers  and 
leading  members  of  the  Society ;  all  these  were  upon  a  raised  platform. 
The  Chairman  having  declared  the  meeting  open,  the  election  of  new 
members  was  the  first  business.  The  names  of  the  proposed  members 
were  printed  upon  small  cards ;  one  card  was  handed  to  each  member, 
and  these  cards  were  collected  in  a  ballot  box ;  presumably,  if  members 
objected  to  any  person  proposed  some  mark  would  be  made  against  his 
name.  The  time-saving  effect  of  tills  method  is  obvious,  because  after 
one  ballot  the  chairman  knows  the  particular  person  or  persons  to  whom 
objection  is  made,  and  the  number  of  objectors.  To  render  myself 
pleasant,  I  cheerfully  proposed  to  a  member  by  my  side  to  take  his  card 
and  vote  for  him,  but  he  stated  that  this  would  be  contrary  to  the  regu¬ 
lations.  The  persons  proposed  as  new  members,  who,  so  far  as  I  remember, 
amounted  to  about  a  dozen,  were  then  elected,  the  chairman  previously 
examining  each  card,  and  stating  to  the  meeting  its  condition. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  Ordre  du  Jour,  the  business  of  the 
day;  this  had  previously  been  sent  to  all  the  members  by  a  printed 
circular  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation : — 

“  Paris,  December  3rd,  1888. 

“Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  general  meeting  of  the 
Society  will  take  place  on  Friday,  December  7th,  1888,  at  eight  o’clock  at 
night. 

“  Order  of  the  Day. 

“  1.  Vote  upon  the  admission  of  new  members  nominated  at  the  previous 
meeting. 


“  2.  Nomination  of  new  members. 

“3.  Correspondence. 

“  4.  Review  of  French  and  foreign  journals. 

“  5.  Presentations  and  various  communications. 

‘  ‘  6.  Presentation  by  M.  Stebbiug  of  a  hand  camera  with  roller  »lide. 

“  7.  Presentation  by  MM.  Gilles  Bros,  ol  a  hand  camera  with  changing  boxea. 
each  closed  by  a  cut-off.  Proofs  obtained  thereby. 

“8.  Presentation  by  M.  P.  Nadar  of  the  Kodak  camera  of  the  Eastman 
Company.  Prints  obtained  therewith. 

“9.  Presentation  by  M.  Thouroude,  on  behalf  of  M.  Ch.  Roy,  of  a  small 
pocket  camera. 

“10.  Presentation  by  M.  Guitou  of  a  developing  room  lantern,  and  of  a 
pocket  camera. 

“  11.  Presentation  by  M.  Garin  of  enamelled  metallic  plates  for  photographers 
and  painters. 

“12.  Presentation  by  M.  Molteni  of  washing  apparatus,  and  of  the  new 
paper  of  the  Britannia  Company. 

“13.  Presentation  by  Count  Fribourg  of  photographic  apparatus  for  traveller. 

“14.  Presentation  by  M.  Grabeau  of  enlargements  on  sensitised  fabrics  in¬ 
tended  to  be  painted. 

“  15.  Presentation  by  M.  Perier  of  apparatus  for  projection  and  enlargement. 

“16.  Projection  of  lantern  slides  by  Messrs.  Mercer,  Bucquet,  and  by  Gilles 
Bros. 

“  I  have  the  honour,  sir,  to  salute  you  with  the  most  distinguished  considera¬ 
tion.  The  Secretary-General ,  Pkrrot  de  Chamki'X." 

One  would  suppose  from  the  above  programme  of  a  single  meeting  that 
the  French  Photographic  Society  is  very  rich  in  apparatus,  but  the  word 
“presentation”  in  the  foregoing  letter  moans  practically  “exhibition.’’ 

The  exhibits  presented,  as  a  rule,  considerable  variations  from  normal 
types,  and  were  generally  interesting  from  their  originality.  The  best 
will  no  doubt  be  described  in  the  report  in  these  pages  by  Professor 
Stebbing.  I  was  most  struck  by  the  exhibit  of  Gilles  Brothers,  of  small 
changing  boxes  with  a  cut  off,  each  box  not  much  thicker  than  an  en¬ 
velope,  and  likely  to  be  of  use  to  tourist  photographers  who  wish  to 
economise  weight.  I  was  least  struck  by  the  rack  for  washing  plates, 
exhibited  by  M.  Molteni ;  a  part  of  it  in  metal,  weighing,  perhaps,  a  few 
pounds,  was  not  a  model  of  a  cathedral,  but  a  frame  for  holding  plates, 
on  the  principle  invented  by  Mr.  A.  Hadden,  improved  by  Mr.  W.  M. 
Ashman,  and  sold  by  Mr.  Fox  Shew;  this  latter  apparatus,  being  made 
of  wire,  weighs  perhaps  less  than  an  ounce,  and  folds  into  small  space 
for  travelling. 

So  much  work  before  the  meeting  can  only  be  got  through  efficiently 
by  conducting  the  meetings  in  the  orderly  manner  adopted,  and  not  in  a 
conversational  way.  It  is,  nevertheless,  usually  ten  or  half  past  ten  p.m. 
before  the  French  Society  has  finished  its  work.  W.  H.  Harrison. 

- ♦ - 

’  RECENT  PATENTS. 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Improvements  in  Dark  Chambers  for  Photographic  Purposes. 

No.  1291.  Charles  Henry  Stanbury,  91,  Fleet-street,  London.— 
January  27,  1888. 

In  portable  chambers  as  at  present  constructed  the  head  of  the  operator 
generally  enters  the  c  amber,  and  he,  therefore,  suffers  from  a  want  of 
ventilation. 

According  to  the  present  invention  one  of  the  sides  of  the  chamber  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  opening  (or  openings)  of  sufficient  size  for  the  eyes  of  the  operator, 
in  such  a  way  that  he  can  see  through  the  opening  whilst  his  nose  and  mouth 
are  outride  the  chamber.  This  opening  is  surrounded  by  a  ring  or  binding  of 
sufficient  rigidity  to  keep  it  in  shape,  and  yet  sufficiently  flexible  to  allow  it  to 
fit  closely  to  the  face,  straps  being  provided  which  pass  around  the  back  of  the 
head,  so  that  the  ring  can  be  closely  pressed  against  the  face,  no  spaces  being 
left  through  which  light  can  euter. 

One  side  of  the  chamber  is  provided  with  an  opening  for  the  introduction  of 
the  plates  to  be  treated.  This  opening  is  closed  by  a  sliding  curtain  or  panel 
which  enters  a  groove  formed  between  two  thicknesses  of  the  fabric  forming 
the  chamber,  and  slides  in  this  groove  in  such  a  way  that  when  closed  light 
cannot  enter  around  its  edges.  Apertures  with  sleeves  are  provided  for  the 
admission  of  the  hands  in  the  usual  way. 

There  is  a  sink  in  the  bottom  of  the  chamber ;  this  may  conveniently  be 
made  of  a  sheet  of  indiarubber  having  above  it  a  plate  of  perforated  metal, 
holes  being  provided  for  tubes  for  the  supply  and  escape  of  the  necessary 
water. 

The  chamber  is  made  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  folded  into  a  very  small 
compass.  The  bottom  is  made  of  two  boards  or  frames  hinged  together.  Two 
of  the  vertical  sides  opposite  to  each  other  are  made  of  rectangular  frames 
hinged  one  to  each  of  the  halves  of  the  bottom.  The  uprights  of  these  frames 
are  also  hinged  in  the  middle.  The  top  and  remaining  two  vertical  sides  con¬ 
sist  merely  of  fabric  stretched  between  the  frames  forming  the  other  sides. 
The  chamber  can  thus  be  folded  into  a  flat  package  of  small  thickness  and  of  a 
size  equal  to  half  of  the  bottom  when  opened. 

The  chamber  is  so  made  that  it  can  conveniently  be  fixed  to  the  ordinary 
photographic  tripod  in  place  of  the  camera. 

Improvements  in  Lamps  for  the  Rapid  Combustion  of  Magnesium 
Powder  for  Photographic  and  Other  Purposes. 

No.  2730.  Alfred  James,  1,  Buckingham  Palace-road,  Middlesex. — 
February  23,  1888. 

This  invention  relates  to  Argand  gas  burners,  or  such  as  are  used  for  producing 
instantaneous  flash  of  light  by  the  introduction  of  magnesium  powder  to  the 
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flame  of  the  gas,  being  utilised  for  photographic,  signalling,  and  other  pur- 
poses.  1 

Hitherto  it  has  been  customary  to  project  the  powder  through  the  flames  of 
spirit  lamps  horizontally  or  obliquely  ;  but  this  manner  has  the  disadvantage 
that  the  powder  is  only  partially  consumed,  and  an  imperfect  or  insufficient 
flash  is  the  result ;  and  further,  there  is  the  inconvenience  and  danger  of  spirit 
lamps,  which  give  but  small  flames  compared  with  those  given  by  Argand  gas 
burners.  J  5  6 


According  to  my  invention  the 
through  the  centre  of  the  flame,  thus 
a  brilliant  flash. 


powder  is  projected  vertically  upwards 
ensuring  immediate  total  combustion  and 


The  lamps  I  piefer  to  use  consists  of  an  ordinary  standard,  having  a  horizontal 
aim,  at  the  end  of  which  is  one,  two,  or  more  Argand  burners  :  opening  up¬ 
wards  through  the  centre  of  the  burner  or  burners  is  a  tube  which  communi¬ 
cates  with  a  reservoir  which  is  adapted  to  contain  the  requisite  charge  of  powder. 

Connected  with  the  reservoir  is  an  indiarubber  tube  through  which  a  current 
of  air  can  be  sent  for  the  purpose  of  ejecting  the  powder  vertically  upwards 
through  the  centre  of  the  flame  or  flames.  The  operator  can  either  blow 
through  the  tube  with  his  mouth,  or  the  tube  can  be  provided  with  a  pneumatic 
bulb  or  other  device. 

The.  exact  arrangement  or  construction  of  the  different  parts  is  immaterial 
the  essential  feature  of  the  invention  being  the  method  of  projecting  the  powder 
vertically  upwards  through  the  centre  of  circular  or  ring  flames  as  above  de¬ 
scribed.  For  use  for  the  purpose  of  taking  photographic  portraits  the  lamp  is 
enclosed  m  a  case  or  lantern  fitted  with  a  front  of  ground  glass  or  other 
diffusing  media,  and  cases  being  fitted  with  a  chimney  to  convey  away  fumes 
into  open  air. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

December  31 . 

The  Iron  Room,  Stroud  Green. 
MyddeltonHall,  Upper-st. ,  Islington 

Society’s  Rooms,  Sutton,  Surrey. 
Masonic  Hall. 

Paisley  Museum. 

The  Studio,  Chancery -lane,  Bolton, 
The  Dispensary,  Coventry. 
Professional  Hall,  20,  George-street. 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street, E.C. 
The  Baths,  Bridgman-street. 
Philosophical  Hall,  Leeds. 

Lamb’s  Hotel,  Dundee. 

Religious  Institn.  ,177,  Buchanan-st. 
Masons  Hall  Tavern,  Basinghall-st. 

January  1 . 

North  London  . 

„  1 . 

,,  1 . 

Sutton . 

„  1 . 

Sheffield . 

„  1 . 

Paisley  . 

„  1 . 

„  2 . 

Coventry  and  Midland  . 

„  2 . 

„  2 . 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Society  . 

„  3 . 

„  3 . 

Bolton  Photographic  Society  ... 
Leeds  . 

„  3 . 

„  3 . 

„  3 . 

Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  ... 
Glasgow  Photo.  Association . 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday  night,  December  20,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above 
Association,  held  at  the  Masons  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London,  Mr.  Edgar 
Clifton  presided. 

Mr.  John  Johnstone  and  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Whittemore  were  elected  members 
of  the  Association. 

Mr.  W .  H.  Harrison,  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  meeting  to  state 
something  of  what  he  had  seen  of  photography  in  Paris,  said  that  the  average 
attendance  of  members  at  the  meetings  of  the  French  Photographic  Society 
was  about  200,  and  that  in  its  rooms  the  Society  had  all  the  numbers  of 
all  foreign  photographic  periodicals  filed  for  the  use  of  the  members.  The 
International  Congress  of  Photographers  would  probably  be  held  between  July 
15th  and  August  15th.  The  Eiffel  Tower  had  bothered  the  photographers,  its 
chocolate-red  colour,  lace-like  structure,  and  sky  background  presenting  such 
strong  contrasts. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  in  reply  to  various  questions,  said  that  he  did 
not  know  that  roller  blind  shutters  near  the  plate  presented  any  disadvantages, 
and  the  plate  received  the  full  benefit  of  the  entire  action  of  the  lens  through¬ 
out  the  exposure  ;  by  altering  the  amount  of  tension  of  the  blind  he  could  vary 
the  length  of  exposures  from  l-10th  to  l-100th  of  a  second.  For  higher  rates 
of  speed  the  aperture  in  the  blind  could  be  reduced  ;  his  own  blind  could  be 
worked  as  well  horizontally  as  vertically  ;  in  the  former  position  and  with  an 
opening  of  pyramidal  form,  it  would  give  more  exposure  to  the  foreground 
than  to  the  sky. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  remarked  that  in  Paris  some  years  ago  Mr.  William 
Englamd  had  tried  working  a  roller  blind  in  front  of  the  lens,  and  found  that 
practically  as  well  as  theoretically  it  did  not  give  such  good  reshits  as  when 
placed  next  the  plate. 

The  Chairman  remembered  that  Mr.  Traill  Taylor  had  once  exhibited  some 
remarkably  sharp  instantaneous  photographs.  In  one  of  them  a  man  was 
represented  coming  down  a  flight  of  steps  on  a  bicycle.  They  had  been  ex¬ 
posed  by  means  of  piece  of  blackened  tin  in  front  of  the  dark  slide  and  struck 
across  by  hand  when  the  pictures  were  taken. 

Mr.  Wellington,  in  reply  to  other  questions,  said  that  the  roller-blind 
shutter  was  perfectly  light-tight  at  the  edges,  and  in  action  had  a  tendency  to 
blow  off  any  dust  on  the  plate ;  the  size  of  a  detective  camera  had  to  be  in¬ 
creased  by  one  and  a  half  inch  in  one  direction  to  make  room  for  a  roller  blind 
with  two  openings.  His  was  made  with  two  openings,  so  that  when  long 
exposures  were  wanted,  two,  rapidly  following  each  other,  were  given  instead 
of  one. 

Mr.  Harrison  wished  that  Mr.  Wellington  would  bring  his  roller-blind 
shutter  and  exhibit  it  to  a  future  meeting. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Cooke  asked  if  a  certain  patent  for  mechanical  printing  blocks 
was  still  in  force. 


The  Chairman  thought  that  the  patent  had  expired,  but  was  not  sure :  he 
also  believed  that  there  was  a  secret  in  working  such  processes.  He  believed 
that  it  was  now  more  common  to  use  the  bitumen  process  for  photographing  on 
zinc  th.3,11  th.6  bich.rom3.t6ci  slbumcn  proc6ss.  One  dlSfl/dv&nt&ti  •.{  bv 

zinc  and  not  by  copper  was  that  the  former  metal  had  a  tendency  to  hold  dirt 
m  the  machining. 


BATH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  general  meeting  was  held  on  the  19th  instant  at  the  Royal  Literary  and 
bcientific  Institution^  Terrace  Walks,— Mr.  Austin  J.  King  presiding, 
j-v  Chairman  said  there  was  a  good  deal  of  important  business  to  get 
through,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  detain  them  with  any  lent  rks  but 

a  few  sentences  of  introduction  might  facilitate  the  work.  Although  tl  e 
been  some  preliminary  flutterings,  the  career,  as  he  hoped,  the  long  and  pros, 
perous  career,  of  the  Batli  Photograpihic  Society  would  commence  that  evening. 
In  the  month  of  September,  when  the  whole  city  was  busy  with  the  visit  of 
the  British  Association,  a  small  meeting  was  held.  Mr.  G1  a  name 

known  and  honoured  in  scientific  circles  throughout  Christendom,  was  in  the 
chair.  At  this  meeting  it  was  determined  to  supply  the  admitted  want  in 
Bath  and  found  a  photographic  society.  Mr.  Glaisher  was  most  helpful  and 
kind.  He  pointed  out  the  good  which  might  be  done,  the  way  to  do  . 
the  dangers  to  avoid.  A  small  committee  had  been  appointed  to 
rules  of  the  Society,  and  it  would  be  very  hard  to  overrate  the  tan  e  they 
had  received  from  their  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  Ashman).  It  was  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  but  for  the  help  he  had  given  them  the  Society  could  not  have  been 
established.  The  rules  were  considered  with  very  great  care,  and  they  had 
received  various  applications  from  photographic  societies  for  a  copy  of  them, 
and  they  had  been  adopted  in  larger  places  than  Bath.  They  had  three  public 
meetings  that  were  well  attended,  and  at  each  meeting  there  was  a  very  great 
deal  of  interest  and  amusement  provided,  which  was  thoroughly  appreciated. 
All  those  meetings  were  only  a  kind  of  introduction,  and  the  Society  would 
commence  its  career,  which  he  hoped  would  be  a  long  and  prosperous  one,  in 
that  room  that  evening.  That  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society  as  such, 
and  all  arrangements  made  by  the  Committee  had  been  simply  with  a  \ 
being  recommended  to  that  meeting  for  adoption.  There  had  been,  as  he  had 
said,  one  or  two  preliminary  flutterings  in  the  shape  of  meetings  and  so  forth, 
but  the  Society  was  now  commencing,  and  he  did  not  think  they  could  wish 
to  commence  their  work  in  an  institution  more  fully  fitted  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  anything  connected  with  literature  and  science  in  Bath  than  the 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institution.  It  was  with  very  great  satisfaction  that 
the  Provisional  Committee  had  been  able  to  make  arrangements  lor  the  use  of 
that  institution,  and  it  would  not  only  be  a  convenient  place  for  meeting  and 
accommodation  for  committee  meetings,  but  it  would  also  provide  in  the  base¬ 
ment  thoroughly  good  developing  rooms.  That  meeting  was  not  a  very  large 
one,  but  it  was  satisfactory  to  know  that  a  good  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  had  given  in  their  names  as  members.  He  moved  that  a  society  be 
formed  in  Bath  to  be  called  the  Bath  Photographic  Society,  and  that  the  rules 
of  the  Society  should  be  those  which  had  been  circulated  at  the  public  meetings 
of  the  Society,  and  copies  of  which  were  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Pitt  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  G.  Norman  proposed  that  a  committee  composed  of  the  following 
gentlemen  should  be  elected  : — Messrs.  Brakarn,  Pitt,  Powell,  Perren,  and 
Friese  Greene.  He  was  of  opinion  if  they  elected  those  gentlemen  they 
would  do  the  work  efficiently. 

Mr.  Day  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  xvas  earned. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  was  elected  to  the  post 
of  Hon.  Secretary. 

The  Chairman  said  the  next  business  was  the  election  of  a  President  for 
1889.  They  all  recognised,  he  was  sure,  that  the  well-being  of  the  Society  was 
most  intimately  connected,  and,  indeed,  insolubly  connected,  with  having  a 
a  good  President.  Such  a  Society  could  only  hope  to  flourish  by  having  as 
President  a  gentleman  not  only  well  versed  in  the  art  of  photography,  but  also 
one  of  ripe  experience,  information,  and  knowledge.  When  he  told  them  that 
Mr.  Pumphrey  had  consented  to  act  as  President,  he  did  not  think  he  need  say 
more  to  convince  them  the  success  of  the  Society  had  been  already  achieved  ill 
anticipation. 

Mr.  Friese  Greene,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  thought  they  could  not 
select  a  better  President  or  one  who  could  tell  them  more  about  the  early  pro¬ 
cesses  worked  out  by  Talbot,  Hunt,  Daguerre,  Niepce,  and  others. 

Mr.  James  DuTTONjthought  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  Pumphrey  was  not  sufficiently 
known,  and  nominated  Mr.  Braharn.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Dutton, 
who  spoke  of  Mr.  Braham’s  qualifications  as  an  optician  and  a  chemist,  but 
the  gentleman  nominated  withdrew  from  any  contest,  remarking  that  Mr. 
Pumphrey,  as  an  able  photographer,  might  do  better  service  to  the  %Society 
than  he  could. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  in  Committee  the  choice  of  President  was 
unanimous ;  Mr.  Braharn  forming  one  of  that  Committee.  He  regretted  the 
resolution  had  been  put  in  that  manner,  which  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  unanimity 
of  their  choice. 

Mr.  Pumphrey  was  then  elected,  and  upon  taking  the  chair  thanked  them 
for  the  honour  they  had  done  him. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Friese  Greene,  Mr.  Austin 
King  was  elected  Vice-President. 

The  President  then  gave  an  interesting  address  on  the  Daguerreotype  process. 
The  earlier  processes  of  photography  he  said  were  at  the  present  time  hardly 
known.  If  we  go  back  to  the  earliest  time  when  a  photographic  effect  was 
produced,  it  would  be  in  the  days  of  Wedgewood  and  Herscliel,  when  it  was 
found  that  certain  of  the  salts  of  silver  became  reduced  by  the  action  of  light 
when  in  connexion  with  organic  bodies  into  a  form  of  oxide.  Wedgewood 
obtained  photographs  by  coating  white  leather  with  a  solution  of  silver ;  he 
was  not  aware  that  paper  entered  into  his  experiments.  That  was  the  real 
starting  point,  and  from  that  date  until  now  with  one  great  exception,  namely 
that  of  natural  colours,  processes  had  been  introduced  and  so  modified  that 
something  nearly  approaching  perfection  had  now  been  reached.  In  1814,  at 
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Chalon-sur-Laone,  Nicephore  Niepce  was  engaged  in  some  experiments  with 
silver  iodide,  which  he  carried  on  fora  considerable  time  with  very  little  result. 
The  first  images  produced  in  the  camera  were  by  Daguerre.  He  was  not  a 
chemist,  neither  was  he  an  optician  ;  he  was  a  scene-painter.  How  strange  he 
should  be  led  to  examine  the  action  of  light  on  silver  !  This  was  about  1829. 
Finding  Niepce  working  in  the  same  direction,  and  to  prevent  clashing  with 
each  other,  a  partnership  was  entered  into  in  1829  between  them  to  carry  out 
the  invention  of  producing  images  by  light.  About  ten  years  afterwards,  in 
1839,  the  process  of  Daguerreotype  was  published  to  the  world  ;  the  French 
Government  granting  a  pension  of  six  thousand  irancs  to  Daguerre,  and  four 
thousand  francs  to  Niepce.  Owing  to  the  then  state  of  the  patent  laws  in 
this  country,  Beard  patented  the  process  in  England  and  held  it  for  several 
years,  so  that  all  who  practised  it  had  to  take  out  a  license.  The  President 
then  described  the  method  of  producing  a  suitably  clean  surface  of  pure  silver 
on  a  copper  base,  by  means  of  tripoli  and  polishing  with  rouge  buffs,  and 
iodising  this  silver  surface  with  volatilised  iodine  to  form  a  thin  film  of  silver 
iodide.  This  film  was  comparatively  insensitive,  for  some  pictures  of  the 
Parthenon  in  Paris  he  remembered  seeing  in  1839  or  40  required  a  quarter  of 
an  hour’s  exposure  in  a  good  light,  thus  portraits  were  very  difficult  to  do. 
Claudet  in  England  introduced  bromine  as  well  as  iodine  when  portraiture 
became  practicable  and  prevalent.  Now  we  have  the  means  of  producing  as 
many  duplicates  as  we  like.  The  Daguerreotype  was  unique,  they  were  per  sc 
for  reproductions  in  the  camera  were  not  worth  looking  at.  It  being  quite 
competent  to  use  daylight  in  preparing  the  plates  up  to  the  last  second  or  so 
when  sensitiveness  was  obtained,  and  there  being  no  visible  change  after 
exposure,  the  most  extraordinary  thing  is  how  Daguerre  came  to  find  out 
there  was  a  latent  image  developable.  He,  however,  did  find  out  that  the 
vapour  of  mercury  took  hold  of  the  portions  of  the  plate  where  light  had 
acted,  but  did  not  touch  the  other  parts.  The  picture  was  thus  formed  of 
mercury  in  minute  globules,  and  in  that  condition  could  be  rubbed  away 
easily.  Fixing  in  hypo  and  toning  in  a  solution  of  gold  caused  a  union  of 
the  metals  ;  even  then  the  delicate  surface  could  be  easily  destroyed.  Several 
examples  about  the  date  of  1840  were  shown,  some  of  which  were  in  very 
good  condition. 

Mr.  B.  Williams  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  address, 
which  led  him  to  consider  dry  plates  of  to-day  so  very  simple  as  to  lose  much 
of  the  charm  of  photography. 

Mr.  P.  Braham,  in  seconding,  alluded  to  the  difficulties  of  all  the  earlier 
processes  as  compared  with  the  simplicity  of  instantaneous  photography  by 
means  of  detective  cameras.  He  considered  England  had  done  more  than  any 
other  country  to  promote  the  art,  and  those  who  were  absent  that  evening  had 
cause  to  be  sorry. 

The  vote  was  accorded. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  briefly  explained  the  arrangements  which  were  in  hand 
for  dark  room  accommodation,  devised  to  suit  day  and  gaslight  work,  enlarging 
rooms,  &c.  He  also  referred  to  the  usefulness  of  sub-committees  to  deal  with 
this  as  well  as  outdoor  meetings  and  the  forthcoming  exhibition  of  pictures 
and  apparatus. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  December  18,  at  Myddelton  Hall,  Islington, 
— Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  President,  in  the  chair. 

In  opening  the  discussion  on  The  Production  of  Transparencies  by  Means  of 
the  Camera,  Mr.  Edgar  Clifton  gave  a  description  of  a  very  simple  and 
efficient  arrangement  he  had  used  for  that  purpose.  While  he  did  not  pretend 
that  it  was  as  convenient  as  the  double-ended  form  of  camera,  in  which  the 
lens  was  placed  between  the  negative  and  the  sensitive  plate,  it  nevertheless 
answered  well.  It  consisted  of  a  board  about  four  feet  long  having  guides 
between,  which  an  ordinary  camera  would  slide  from  end  to  end,  and"  bearing 
at  one  end  a  series  of  frames  nesting  in  each  other,  capable  of  taking  negatives 
from  12  x  10  downwards ;  the  camera  was  so  arranged  that  the  lens  was 
placed  centrally  with  the  negative,  and  the  negative  holder  was  pivoted 
between  two  uprights,  so  that  it  could  be  swung  to  correct  converging  per¬ 
pendiculars  if  necessary  ;  a  couple  of  laths  were  laid  on  the  top  of  the  whole 
arrangement,  and  a  focussing  cloth  thrown  over  them  to  exclude  extraneous 
light.  It  was  convenient  to  have  an  arrangement  by  which  the  negative 
carrier  could  be  twisted  in  its  own  place  so  as  to  secure  the  parallelism  of  the 
horizon  with  the  edge  of  the  plate  ;  this  movement  was  very  necessary  when 
the  camera  was  not  properly  levelled  for  taking  the  original  negative.  Mr. 
John  Nesbit  had  devised  an  adjustment  for  this  purpose  which  answered 
perfectly.  It  was  convenient  to  have  the  whole  apparatus  pivoted,  so  that  it 
could  be  focussed  while  horizontal  and  turned  up  to  the  sky  for  exposure. 
For  reducing  artificial  light,  a  condenser  is  almost  a  necessity  unless  a  quicker 
plate  than  those  usually  sold  for  transparencies  is  used.  Tolerable  trans¬ 
parencies  may  be  made  by  gas  or  magnesium,  or  ordinary  bromide  plates,  but 
for  slow  plates  requiring  a  long  exposure  to  give  warm  tones,  a  very  long 
exposure  by  lamplight  or  a  great  length  of  magnesium  is  necessary.  Any  lens 
not  too  long  in  focus  may  be  used,  preference  being  given  to  the  rectilinear 
form,  unless  any  curvilinear  distortion  exist  which  a  single  lens  correctly 
placed  will  remove,  as  small  a  diaphragm  as  the  length  of  exposure  will  permit 
should  be  used.  There  are  many  plates  now  in  the  market  suitable  for  this 
particular  class  of  work,  but  besides  these  there  are  the  wet  collodion  and 
collodio-bromide  processes,  both  giving  results  of  the  highest  class,  while  the 
old  bath  dry  plates  gave  results  almost  equalling  them. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Cossor  asked  if  oiled  paper  should  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a 
condenser. 

Mr.  Clifton  said  that  this  would  only  cause  loss  of  light,  as  a  condenser 
diffused  the  light  sufficiently. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Wittey  asked  if  a  cap  should  be  used  to  expose  the  plate  when 
using  daylight. 

Mr.  Clifton  said  that  a  piece  of  black  cardboard  should  be  used  to  cover 
the  whole  of  the  negative,  and  this  removed  to  expose. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Coventon  asked  if,  when  magnesium  is  employed  as  the  illuminant 
equal  weight  of  powder  in  a  flash  lamp  would  do  as  well  as  burning  ribbon. 


Mr.  Clifton  thought  the  flash  would  be  too  diffused,  and  much  of  th<-  light 
would  be  lost.  Mr.  Charters  White  had  recommended  two  or  three  strands  of 
magnesium  ribbon  twisted  together  to  form  a  taper,  which  could  be  moved 
about  near  the  negative. 

Mr.  L.  Mkdland  asked  if  ground  glass  would  be  required  behind  the 
negative  when  using  a  large  white  reflector. 

Mr.  Clifton  replied  that  it  would  not. 

Mr.  Cossor  asked  if  a  small  stop  should  be  used  when  enlarging,  as  he  had 
not  found  any  difference  in  the  definition  when  using  a  large  stop. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  said  that  a  small  ston  should  not  be  required  in  a  lens  to 
improve  the  definition,  but  to  give  a  flat  field  all  over  the  i 
cannot  afford  to  lose  sharpness  at  the  edges  ;  and  when  the  transparency  is 
shown  in  the  lantern  want  of  sharpness  will  be  more  apparent. 

Mr.  CLIFTON  said  that  a  small  stop  must  be  used  if  the  transparency  >-  to 
consist  of  printed  matter.  He  had  heard  that  Decoudin’s  photometer  was  very 
reliable  for  timing  exposures  for  lantern  slides. 

The  President  said  that  a  very  equal  illumination  could  be  obtained  by 
using  three  gas  jets  distributed  over  the  negative  with  a  piece  of  ground  glass 
in  front  of  them. 

Mr.  Clifton  said  that  it  was  a  good  plan  to  focus  an  old  dense  negative 
with  a  scratch  in  the  sky  afterwards  substituting  the  right  one. 

Mr.  Medland  asked  how  a  good  transparency  could  bo  made  from  a  thin 
negative. 

Mr.  Mackie  said  that  with  the  hydroquinone  developer  a  fairly  full  ex¬ 
posure  should  be  given,  and  directly  all  detail  is  out  without  fogging  the  high 
lights,  treble  the  quantity  of  hydroquinone,  it  will  then  gain  density  without 
affecting  the  high  lights. 

Mr.  Medland  showed  Show’s  camera  adapter,  which  he  found  very  useful 
for  copying,  to  give  extension  to  a  short  focus  camera.  He  also  asked  how 
warm  tones  could  be  obtained  in  transparencies. 

Mr.  Mackie  said  that  they  could  be  obtained  by  giving  a  full  exposure  and 
using  the  hydroquinone  developer  as  for  contrast. 

Mr.  Medland  showed  an  adaptor  for  lantern  transparencies  ;  it  was  made 
the  length  of  five  lantern  slides. 

Mr.  8.  G.  Wittey  showed  an  old  album  containing  some  very  large  silver 

prints. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  showed  one  of  Fallowfield’s  plate  sunk  mounts,  also 
some  platinotype  prints. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  January  1,  and  will  be  a  general 
technical  meeting. 


DEVON  AND  CORNWALL  CAMERA  CLUB. 

A  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Camera  Club  was  held 
at  the  Freemasons’  Hall,  Cornwall -street,  Plymouth,  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
Mr.  S.  Pode  in  the  chair. 

Miss  Napier  was  elected  a  vice-president  of  the  Club,  and  Messrs.  J.  B. 
Foster,  J.  Carkeek,  R.  C.  Marshall,  anti  J.  T.  Rogers,  were  elected  members. 

Samples  of  sensitised  paper,  presented  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Edwards,  and  of  Wolffs 
adhesive  mounts,  presented  by  Mr.  Senier,  were  distributed  to  members 
present  for  trial.  Mr.  Barrington  Baker  exhibited  some  prints  on  these 
mounts,  and  spoke  highly  in  their  favour,  strongly  recommending  them  to  all 
present. 

Major  Barrington-Bakeii  then  proceeded  to  explain  his  system  of  enlarging 
without  a  condenser.  He  stated  that  the  ordinary  apparatus  for  enlarging 
from  a  half-plate  negative  was  very  expensive,  the  price  varying  from  lOf.  to 
14 1.  This  was  chiefly  on  account  of  the  great  cost  of  the  condenser.  His,  as 
shown,  consisted  of  a  wooden  packing  case  made  fairly  light-tight,  an  old  tin 
pail  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom  as  a  chimney,  a  Postlethwaite  sixty  candle- 
power  duplex  lamp  with  a  large  opal  globe,  and  a  camera  in  front  with  lens, 
the  whole  apparatus,  without  camera  and  lens,  costing  only  a  few  shillings. 
A  table  showing  distance  required  from  negative  to  lens,  or  board,  times  of 
exposure  for  different  diameters  of  enlargement,  &c.,  was  used  as  a  means  of 
focussing,  a  scale  being  marked  on  the  baseboard  of  the  camera.  (For  further 
details,  he  referred  them  to  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac, 
page  303.)  The  afternoon  being  exceptionally  light  for  the  time  of  year,  a 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  making  the  room  sufficiently  dark,  and  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  picture  would  probably  be  flat  and  without  contrast  in 
consequence.  A  negative  was  inserted,  and  the  lamp  set  for  an  enlargement 
of  six  diameters,  or  from  a  half-length  cabinet  portrait  to  a  head  and  shoulders 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  measuring  15  x  12  inches.  A  sheet  of  Ilford  rapid 
rough  bromide  paper  was  then  attached  to  the  board  by  drawing  pins,  and  an 
exposure  given  of  two  minutes  and  twenty  seconds,  the  lens  being  a  Carte- 
de-visite  of  six  -  inch  focus,  working  at  /- 4.  The  paper  was  removed  and 
developed  with  ferrous  oxalate  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  picture  came  up 
rapidly  but  without  any  white,  the  high  lights  being  degraded  by  the  diffused 
white  light  in  the  room  as  had  been  foretold.  The  lecturer  pointed  out  that 
tin  dishes,  coated  with  black  varnish,  were  most  suitable  for  large  work  of  this 
kind,  being  cheap,  light,  and  not  easily  damaged.  He  spoke  highly  of  the 
Ilford  paper  ;  he  had  tried  four  other  varieties,  but  liked  this  by  far  the  best, 
and  had  found  it  pleasant  and  easy  to  work.  Some  examples  of  enlargements, 
with  prints  from  the  same  negatives,  were  handed  round  for  inspection  ;  some 
had  been  made  with  the  Carte-de-visite  lens  to  as  much  as  nine  diameters ; 
and  one  was  made  with  a  Ross  R.S.  lens  of  ten  inches  focus,  this  latter,  a 
mountain  view  in  Jamaica,  was  much  admired. 

Mr.  Roy  then  exhibited  a  12  x  10  camera  of  his  own  construction,  giving 
every  focus  up  to  twenty-four  inches,  single  swing  back,  side  swing  to  front, 
rising  and  cross  fronts,  &c.  There  were  no  screws  or  other  projections,  and 
the  camera  was  very  light  and  firm  for  its  size.  The  case  was  quite  a  novelty, 
being  somewhat  similar  to  a  commercial  traveller’s  sample  case  ;  it  would 
contain  the  camera  by  itself,  or,  expanding,  hold  camera,  focussing  cloth,  and 
six  double  backs. 

Major  Barrington-Baker  also  showed  a  10  x  8  camera  built  for  hard  work  in 
the  tropics.  This  one  had  a  quantity  of  angled  brass  in  its  construction.  It 
had  no  loose  parts ;  the  tripod  head,  revolving,  was  contained  in  the  baseboard ; 
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double  swing  back  and  fronts,  draws  out  to  front  and  clamps  at  any  point 
nne  focus  by  rack  at  back  without  disturbing  the  swings  lens  easily 
changed  by  a  simple  plan  of  lens  holder ;  a  lens  of  any  focus  from  six  to 
twenty-six  inches  could  be  used  ;  plumb  level  at  the  side.  The  dark  slide  was 
put  into  its  place  and  locked  by  a  movement  of  little  more  than  an  inch. 

The  owners  of  both  cameras  were  highly  complimented  upon  the  ingenuity 
shown  m  the  design,  as  well  as  for  the  workmanship,  this  latter  beimr  of  a 
very  high  character.  ° 

Mr.  Pode  showed  an  album  of  most  interesting  specimens  of  the  earlier  days 
of  photography,  executed  by  Fox-Talbot,  the  inventor  of  Talbotype.  He  also 
showed  an  enlarged  negative  taken  in  London  some  twenty  years  ago  on 
waxed  paper. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  on  January  9,  when  there  will  be  a  conversazione 
and  general  discussion  on  apparatus  and  things  in  general. 


©arngpontattce. 

K3T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


HYDROQUINONE  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sib,— After  a  multitude  of  formulae  for  hydroquinone  developer,  it  has  at 
last  got  into  working  order,  and  it  is  now  possible  to  make  comparisons 
as  against  our  old  and  tried  friend,  pyrogallol. 

My  first  experience  with  hydroquinone  was  with  Mawson’s  photo¬ 
mechanical  dry  plates,  and  the  results  obtained  were  perfect,  at  once 
showing  that  it  is  at  last  possible  to  dispense  with  the  wet  process  for 
negatives  for  photo-litho,  and  photo-zincographic  processes. 

Using  the  same  plates  for  the  same  object  with  pyrogallol,  either  with 
ammonia,  or  soda,  or  potash,  very  great  care  is  requisite  to  get  results 
equal  to  hydroquinone,  so  for  this  class  of  work,  at4least,  hydroquinone  has 
come  to  stay,  but  for  ordinary  half-tone  work  I  am  not  so  well  pleased 
with  it;  asht,  like  that  old  fraud  (for  negative  work),  ferrous  oxalate,  gives 
beautiful  negatives  to  look  at,  but  they  don’t  pass  out  in  printing  like  a 
pyro  negative,  and  the  negative  not  being  the  end  of  the  operation,  we 
want  something  that  will  give  a  good  print. 

Of  course,  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  my  opinion  as  to  the 
merits  of  hydroquinone  for  half-tone  negatives  is  only  tentative,  as  I  am 
quite  ready  to  admit.  I  have  not  given  it  an  exhaustive  trial,  and  if  after  a 
while  I  find  I  am  wrong,  I  shall  be  quite  ready  to  say  so. 

There  is  one  direction  in  which  hydroquinone  bids  fair  to  rival  ferrous 
oxalate,  and  that  is  for  developing  prints  upon  Alpha  paper  :  with  ferrous 
oxalate  gold  toning  is  required  ;  with  hydroquinone  no  toning  is  wanted. 


The  formula  I  use  is  : — 

No.  1. 

Hydroquinone  . .  1  grain. 

Meta-bisulphite  of  potash  . .  1  ,, 

Water... .  1  ounce. 

No.  2. 

Potass  hydrate  (stick) .  5  grains. 

Water  .  2  ounces. 

No.  B. 

Bromide  . 30  grains. 

Water  . 5  ounces. 


No.  1  and  2  are  used  in  equal  parts  with  No.  3,  from  half  a  drachm  to  two 
drachms,  according  to  exposure  and  colour  wanted  ;  the  shorter  the  exposure 
the  blacker  the  colour — the  longer  the  exposure  the  redder  the  colour  ;  the 
bromide,  of  course,  being  added  in  the  greater  proportion  according  to 
the  exposure. 

If,  instead  of  potass  hydrate,  soda  carbonate  be  used,  the  colour  of  the 
print  will  be  still  colder. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  W.  T.  Wilkinson. 

CARBUTT’S  FILMS. 

To  the  Editob. 

Sib, — Taking  a  great  interest  in  film  photography,  I  hope  you  will  not 
think  I  am  occupying  too  much  of  your  valuable  space  if  I  make  a  few 
remarks  suggested  to  me  by  Mr.  Carbutt’s  communication  on  A  Substitute 
for  Glass.  I  feel  convinced  that  in  one  thing  he  has  taken  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  He  has  taken  an  already  manufactured  article — celluloid 
— as  his  support  for  the  sensitive  coating.  The  production  of  the  support 
and  the  emulsion  is  quite  a  distinct  business  ;  and  one  of  the  causes  of 
failure  in  replacing  glass  comes,  I  am  convinced,  from  the  fact  that 
either  the  inventor  of  a  film  thinks  that  he  is  competent  to  make  first- 
class  emulsion  to  put  on  it,  or  the  maker  of  emulsions  thinks  that  he  is 
competent  to  manufacture  a  transparent  support  for  his  emulsion.  The 
moment  celluloid  in  the  required  sheets  becomes  an  article  put  on  the 
market  by  the  manufacturers,  the  days  of  glass  plates  will  be  numbered. 
Judging  from  the  price  of  Carbutt’s  films,  the  present  price  of  celluloid 
must  be  too  high  to  be  of  practical  value  ;  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
with  the  demand  and  improved  appliances  for  the  manufacture,  it  must 
come  down  in  price.  Most  of  us  recollect  when  glass  plates  suitable  for 
photography  were  as  dear  as  the  present  coated  dry  plates.  I  hope  soon 
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to  be  able  to  try  Carbutt’s  films,  and  will  report  on  them  to  your  readers. 
—I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  George  Mansfield. 

Naas,  December  23. 


THE  CARE  OF  PICTURES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sib,— Literary  propriety  requires,  even  if  self-r< 
that,  when  a  writer  corrects  assumed  mistakes  in  other.-,  lie  should  be 
sure  of  his  own  ground:  neither  of  these  influences  appear  to  operate 
with  “Pictor,”  who  might  have jidded  to  the  usefulness  of  my  previous 
remarks,  always  necessarily  brief,  if  he  had  merely  given  a  caution 
against  the  use  of  too  much  water  on  an  oil  painting.  But  when,  in-mad, 
he  states  that  stout  would  be  much  safer  than  water  and  that  his  modi¬ 
fied  egg-nog  would  not  be  injurious,  which  water  might  be,  he  is  self- 
convicted  of  incompetence  or  want  of  veracity.  I  never  recommended,  as 
he  again  suggests,  and  after  my  disclaimer,  that  water  should  be  used  as  a 
temporary  glaze  to  facilitate  copying;  it  would  be  too  much  like 
endeavouring  to  wet  the  traditional  duck’s  back  for  any  one  whose 
mental  capacity  exceeded  that  of  an  average  idiot  to  attempt.  He  quotes 
from  Mr.  Mogford’s  excellent  little  work,  but  whether  honestly  or  not 
I  leave  readers  to  judge  after  supplying  the  omitted  portion  of 'the  sen¬ 
tence  immediately  preceding  that  given  by  “Pictor  ;”  the  italics  are  mine. 

“During  all  operations  of  lining,  and,  generally,  of  cleaning  pictures, 
saturation  by  water  is  highly  dangerous;  its  utmost  use  should  be  limited 
to  application  by  means  of  a  squeezed  piece  of  sponge,  or  what  is  better, 
a  piece  of  buff  leather  soaked  and  wrung  out.”  Then  follows  “Pictor’s  ” 
quoted  sentence.  It  is  clearly  to  be  seen  that  Mr.  Mogford  does  not 
object  to  water  and  sponge,  Ac.,  for,  again,  he  advises  the  annual 
cleaning  of  pictures;  they  should  be  “  carefully  wiped  with  a  very  fine 
sponge  free  from  grit.” 

He  says  no  one  but  “Free  Lance”  suggested  the  use  of  “stout,”  Ac. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  “  Pictor  ”  has  not  read  what  has  been  written  from 
time  to  time  on  this  subject,  or  he  would  not  have  made  this  false  state¬ 
ment.  He  now  says,  “I  gave  no  advice  to  artists.”  His  exact  words 
are  :  “  I  think  pure,  refined  raw  or  cold-drawn  linseed  oil,  which  is  almost 
colourless,  would  be  the  safest  thing  for  an  artist  to  use.”  This  is  advice ; 
if  not  to  artists  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  whom. 

Truly  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.  “Pictor's”  only 
acquaintance  with  drying  oils  seems  to  be  a  few  little  bottles  of  particular 
preparations.  I  distinctly  assert,  and  all  who  know  anything  about  the 
matter  will  agree  with  me,  that  pure  cold-drawn  linseed  oil  is  not  nearly 
colourless  ;  before  it  can  be  produced  in  that  state  it  has  to  be  bleached 
by  exposure  to  light,  and  it  is  utterly  unfit  for  painting  in  its  pure  state, 
and  inferior,  for  that  purpose,  to  oil  hot-pressed.  It  is  also  absurd  to 
state  that  unboiled  nut  or  poppy  oils  will  scarcely  dry  in  less  than  twelve 
months  as  a  rule,  for  linseed  oil  is  known  to  be  not  the  most  siccative  of 
the  trio.  I  think  I  have  now  disposed  of  all  the  statements  in  “  Pictor's  ” 
unwarranted  and  uncalled-for  attack.  His  mode  of  “  protecting  ”  a  dis¬ 
temper  painting,  by  varnishing  it  instead  of  putting  glass  over  it,  is  a 
matter  between  himself  and  his  client,  but  the  result  is  a  sham  oil 
painting  all  the  same,  in  which  the  merits  of  an  oil  painting  could  not 
exist  or  the  peculiar  beauties  of  tempera  would  be  destroyed. 

Free  Lance. 


To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Does  “Pictor,”  when  he  makes  his  voluminous  quotations  (which 
are,  after  all  is  said,  but  personal  opinions  elaborated  for  the  purpose  of 
book-making)  really  think  that  oil  paintings  are  the  wonderfully  delicate 
things  he  tries  to  make  them  out  ?  If  he  does,  I  am  afraid  argument  is 
wasted.  We  are  all  aware  that  damp,  long  continued,  is  a  very  destructive 
agency,  and  will  actually  decay  canvas  itself,  and  that  possibly  some  oil 
paintings  are  such  that  they  are  kept  together  with  the  greatest  difficulty  ; 
and,  algo,  oil  paintings  have  withstood  damp  for  hundreds  of  years,  under¬ 
going  wonderful  vicissitudes  of  fortune  —  the  canvas  decayed  but  the 
paint  intact.  I  say  now,  as  I  have  said  all  along,  that  if  common  6ense, 
or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  uncommon  sense,  is  exercised,  there  is  a  very 
remote  chance  of  doing  injury  by  temporarily  moistening  the  surface  with 
a  watery  fluid  during  the  time  required  for  copying.— I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

E.  Dcnmore. 


WEST  KENT  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sb, — The  preliminary  meeting  for  formation  of  above  Society  was  held 
at  “  Holmleigh,”  Bexley,  Thursday,  December  20. 

Mr.  Pringle  being  voted  to  the  chair,  the  objects  of  the  Society  were 
explained,  viz.,  the  advancement  of  photographic  science  generally,  for 
which  purpose  meetings  will  be  held  fortnightly  during  the  winter  session 
and  monthly  during  the  summer  session.  At  these  meetings  papers  will 
be  read,  lantern  exhibitions  given,  various  processes  demonstrated,  appa¬ 
ratus  exhibited,  members’  work  submitted,  Ac.,  with  discussions  thereon. 
Fortnightly  outings  will  be  arranged  on  alternate  Saturdays  during  the 
summer  session. 

The  officers  were  then  elected  as  follows : — President,  Mr.  Pringle ; 
Vice-President,  Mr.  Dresser ;  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  Bampfylde ;  Hon.  Sec., 
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Mr.  E.  G.  Adams.  Council — Messrs.  Jones,  Edwards,  Bateman,  and 

Gilbert.  The  annual  subscription  was  fixed  at  ten  shillings. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Friday,  January  4,  at  eight  p.m., 
when  a  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Dresser.  Gentlemen  desirous  of  joining 
are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
Holmleigh,  Bexley.  Edward  G.  Adams,  Hon.  Sec. 


AN  EXAMPLE  TO  FOLLOW. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — The  Birkenhead  Photographic  Society  have  been  opening  up  a 
neiv  field  for  photographic  usefulness  in  the  past  summer  in  prosecuting 
a  survey  in  the  “  Hundred  of  Wirral.”  Several  societies  have  written  us 
for  information,  and  our  Secretary  has  felt  a  difficulty ;  but  now  it  is 
completed,  and  the  historian  has  fully  acknowledged  it.  It  occurred  to  me 
the  best  way  would  be  to  publish  his  letter  for  the  benefit  and  instruction 
of  other  societies. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Jas.  Alex.  Forrest. 

Waverley,  Alexandra-road,  Birkenhead,  December  19,  1888. 

The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows 

“  Bock  Ferry,  Cheshire,  December  18,  1888. 

“  Dear  Mr.  Forrest, — Will  you  kindly  inform  the  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  Birkenhead  Amateur  Photographic  Society  that  I  am  very  much  pleased 
and  gratified  with  their  work  during  the  past  summer  in  our  Hundred  of 
Wirral  ?  When,  in  March  last,  I  met  the  Society  at  their  request,  and  pro¬ 
posed  the  scheme  of  dividing  the  Hundred  into  sections  on  the  map,  and 
suggested  that  the  Society  should  divide  its  members  into  parties  who  would 
individually  work  within  a  given  area,  I  little  thought  that  the  combined 
result  now  attained  would  be  so  creditable.  You  are  probably  aware  that 
about  150  out  of  the  300  (or  more)  pictures  taken  in  this  way  are  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  lantern  ;  and  during  the  coming  spring  I  hope  to  have  them  so 
completed  and  arranged  as  to  effectively  illustrate  what  I  have  written  about 
the  district.  I  am  sure  this  plan  will  make  the  subject  much  more  ‘  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  artist,  the  antiquary,  and  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  ’  (as  the 
title  of  my  lecture  or  paper  is),  than  anything  yet  attained — at  least,  in  this 
part  of  the  country ;  indeed,  I  believe  this  is  the  first  instance  where  local 
history  and  photography  have  been  systematically  worked  together,  each 
assisting  the  other. 

“Why  should  not  the  same  plan  be  adopted  in  every  Hundred  in  the 
kingdom  ?  We  have  in  this  beautiful  Old  England  of  ours  a  variety  of  scenery, 
and  picturesque  and  antique  objects,  such  as,  I  believe,  no  other  country  in 
the  world  possesses  ;  and  the  more  we  know  and  appreciate  them,  the  dearer 
is  ‘  sweet  home.  ’ 

“  Scarcely  a  day  passes  without  my  hearing  from  some  one  who  has  taken 
more  or  less  new  delight  or  interest  in  our  Hundred  of  Wirral,  through  hearing 
or  reading  the  short  account  of  it  which  it  was  my  pleasant  privilege  to  write. 
And  now,  with  the  new  productions  of  yourself  and  your  colleagues,  fresh 
entertainment  is  in  store  for  our  friends  and  neighbours. 

“  I  shall  take  care  at  the  proper  time  to  mention  the  individual  work  of 
each  member  of  your  Society,  and  in  my  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
audiences  who  will  probably  look  upon  the  pictures,  I  thank  them  most 
warmly. 

“Of  course  the  great  charm  of  both  their  work  and  my  own  is,  that  it  is 
purely  voluntary,  amateur,  and  without  hope  of  profit  or  reward  beyond  the 
satisfaction  of  giving  pleasure  to  others. — Yours  faithfully, 

“  J.  A.  Forrest,  Esq.  “John  Hurgreson.” 

- 4. - 

SSrcijange  Column. 


***  No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column  ; 
but  none  will  be  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
who  specify  their  requirements  as  ‘ ‘  anything  useful  ”  will  therefore  understand 
the  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 


Whole-plate  burnisher  and  studio  table ;  wanted,  flatted  oil  backgrounds. — Address, 
W.  H.  Sedgwick,  Photographer,  School-lane,  Sedbergh,  Yorkshire. 

I  will  exchange  a  Booth’s  four-inch  mitre-cutting  machine,  with  extra  cutter' and 
spanner,  for  a  good  interior  or  exterior  background. — Address,  W.  Jones,  Art 
Photographer,  272,  Uxbridge-street,  Burton-on-Trent. 

- - — * - 

Snsstoetss  to  ©ormpontrentsf. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
must  be  addressed  to  “  H.  Greenwood  &  Co.,”  2,  York-street ,  Covent  Garden, 
London ,  IF.  C. 

All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  queries  for 
“ Answers ”  and  “ Exchanges ,”  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,” 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London ,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given. 


Miss  S.  A.  Power. — Received.  In  our  next. 

R.  C.  N. — The  portrait  lens  will  work  in  about  a  fourth  of  the  time  of  the 
“rapid,”  but  it  will  not  cover  nearly  so  large  a  plate.  The  portrait  com¬ 
bination  will  not  cover  a  cabinet  size,  whereas  the  other  will  a  whole  plate. 

F.  C.  (Rome). — 1.  Vignetting  can  be  softly  effected  on  bromide  paper,  provided 
the  light  is  diffused,  which  can  be  done  by  interposing  a  sheet  of  tissue  paper, 
or  a  plate  of  ground  glass,  between  the  vignette  mask  and  the  light,  rather 
near  to  the  former. — 2.  The  image  will  necessarily  be  reversed. 


J.  W.  (Crewe). — The  painting  is  a  copyright  one,  and  will  remain  *o  until  seven 
years  after  the  death  of  the  author.  He  has  only  been  dead  about  two  year*. 

S.  S.  Y.  asks  (which  plates  we  recommend  to  a  beginner,  slow  or  rapid  ones, 
and  which  brand  ? — For  ordinary  work  we  certainly  advise  the  novices  to 
begin  with  moderately  slow  plates,  because,  as  a  rule,  in  their  hands  they 
are  easier  to  work.  It  is  against  our  rule  to  recommend  any  particular 
maker’s  goods. 

O.  Connor. — From  your  description  the  lens  must  have  been  subjected  to 
extremely  rough  treatment.  However,  neither  the  scratches  or  chips  at  the 
edges  will  materially  affect  its  working  qualities,  so  far  as  the  definition  is 
concerned,  though  it  will  be  slightly  slower  in  action.  It  will  be  desirable  to 
paint  over  the  splintered  parts  with  black  varnish  ;  this  will  prevent  reflec¬ 
tions,  ■which  will  help  matters  considerably. 

C.  A.  Warne  says:  “I  have  a  very  good  carte  portrait  of  one  of  our  local 
celebrities  who  is  very  popular  just  now,”  and  asks  the  best  method  ol 
obtaining  really  good  cabinet  and  whole-plate  pictures  from  it  for  publi¬ 
cation. — The  best  plan  will  be  to  make  an  enlargement  from  the  small 
original,  say  about  twenty-four  by  eighteen  inches  ;  get  this  well  finished  in 
monochrome,  and  afterwards  copy  this  to  the  different  sizes  desired. 

G.  M.  Best. — Our  correspondent  sends  us  two  views  of  a  house,  in  one  of 
which  the  point  of  sight  is  near  to  the  subject,  that  of  the  other  being  a 
considerable  distance.  His  critical  friends  say  that  the  former  of  them  is 
distorted  and  untruthful,  and  he  inquires  if  this  is  really  so.  There  is 
neither  distortion  nor  untruthfulness  in  a  geometric  sense  ;  the  most  that 
can  be  said  is  that  the  perspective  is  violent,  and  therefore  unpleasing. 

Chas.  S.  Carter. — There  is  no  restriction  on  your  making  a  close-fitting 
cylindrical  vessel  containing  chloride  of  calcium  for  keeping  paper  dry. 
About  thirty  years  ago  a  vessel  of  that  nature  formed  the  subject  of  a  valid 
patent,  but  it  has  long  since  expired.  The  calcium  chloride  must  lie  well 
dried  before  being  placed  in  the  vessel.  A  suitable  way  of  ensuring  desicca¬ 
tion  is  to  lay  it  on  a  metal  plate,  such  as  a  clean  shovel,  and  apply  heat 

P.  W.  P.  inquires  what  is  the  “gun-cotton  flash  ”  light,  and  how  it  is  used  J — 
We  presume  the  magnesium  flash  light,  in  which  the  combustion  of  the  metal 
is  started  by  the  gun  cotton,  is  meant.  In  this  case  a  tuft  of  gun  cotton  is 
placed  on  a  piece  of  wood  or  metal,  and  magnesium  powder  sprinkled  over  it. 
Then  a  light  is  applied,  the  result  being  the  instantaneous  combustion  of  the 
cotton  and  the  magnesium. 

J.  A.  C.  says  he  has  been  trying  gelatine  as  a  mount&nt  as  it  is  so  highly 
recommended  by  some  ;  but  his  difficulty  is  that  the  solution,  although  he 
has  made  it  very  dilute,  sets  before  he  can  get  the  back  of  the  picture  evenly 
covered  with  it.  He  employs  Heinrich’s  photographic  gelatine,  and  asks  if 
we  can  suggest  anything  that  will  assist  him  in  the  matter. — The  trouble 
arises  from  the  employment  of  a  gelatine  of  too  high  a  quality  ;  if  one  of  a 
poorer  kind,  such  as  Nelson’s  “No.  2  soluble,"  for  example,  is  used,  the 
difficulty  complained  of  will  be  avoided. 

S.  W.  J.  writes  as  follows  : — “  Last  week  I  purchased  of  Messrs. - three 

dozen - ’s  half  plates.  On  opening  the  packets,  in  the  first  one  I  found 

two  plates  broken  and  two  damaged  with  the  pieces  of  glass ;  in  the  second 
packet  there  was  one  broken  plate  and  two  damaged  ;  and  the  third  parcel 
contained  three  broken  plates  and  two  damaged  ones.  The  seller  denies  any 
responsibility,  and  so  does  the  maker.  The  latter  says  the  ] dates  were 
perfect  when  they  were  packed,  and  with  that  his  responsibility  ends. 
Surely  one  ought  to  have  some  redress  when  he  purchases  plates  and  finds 
no  less  than  one-third  of  them  useless  ?  ” 


Erratum. — In  the  second  paragraph  of  “  Pictor’s  ”  letter,  in  our  last  number, 
for  “  whole  water-colour  ground  ”  read  “  white  water-colour  ground.” 

The  last  issue  of  Invention  (a  Christmas  number)  contains  a  supplementary 
sheet  of  portraits  of  “The  Fair  Friends  of  Ireland.”  These  embrace  over  fifty 
ladies  who  lent  their  aid  at  the  Irish  Exhibition.  All  credit  to  our  contem¬ 
porary  for  its  gallantry  and  pluck. 

Demise  of  the  “ Philadelphia  Photographer — We  are  sorry  to  announce  the 
demise  of  this  journal,  an  event  which  occurs  on  the  completion  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  its  existence.  As  there  is  at  least  one  (if  not  more)  ably  conducted 
journal  now  issued  in  Philadelphia,  the  loss  locally  will  not  be  so  severely  felt 
as  it  otherwise  might.  A  “Magazine,”  published  in  New  York,  is  to  arise  out 
of  its  ashes. 

Champion  Photographic  Exhibition.— We  desire  to  direct  the  immediate 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  Exhibition  under  the  above  title  which  will  be 
held  in  January  and  February,  1889,  at  the  Fine  Art  Society’s,  148,  New 
Bond-street,  London.  It  will  be  confined  to  selected  works  by  prize  winners 
at  the  principal  Exhibitions  which  have  been  held  during  the  past  ten  years. 
Prize  medals  in  silver  and  bronze  will  be  awarded  both  to  professionals  and 
amateurs  in  each  of  the  following  classes  : — A,  Architecture  ;  B,  The  Figure  ; 
C,  Landscape  ;  D,  Marine ;  E,  Interiors  ;  F,  Genre ;  G,  Instantaneous.  There 
will  also  be  a  gold  medal  for  the  best  professional  and  amateur  photograph  in 
the  Exhibition.  All  works  intended  for  the  Exhibition  must  be  delivered, 
carriage  paid,  at  the  Fine  Art  Society’s,  on  December  28  or  29.  The  Exhi¬ 
bition  will  open  on  January  8  for  about  six  weeks. 
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